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Tux NEW ROYAL 


_ CYCLOPADIA, 


And ENCYCLOPA#ADIA; 


Oz COMPLETE, MODERN and UNIVERSAL 


DICTIONARY 


ARTS and SCIENCES. 


On an ENTIRE NEW and IMPROVED PLAN, 


AND INCLUDING ALL THE 
Modern Improvements and Lateſt Diſcoveries on the various Subjects. 


Gr NING 


A NEW, FULL, COMPLETE, GENERAL, ACCURATE, Ax p COPIOUS DIGEST AND DISPLAY 


'* > © ws þ* BB & Þ 


Theory and Practice of the Liberal and Mechanical Arts; 


Also THE WHOLE CIRCLE or Tre SCIENCES, HUMAN AND DIVINE. 
WHEREIN ALL ThE RESPECTIVE SCIENCES ARE PROPERLY ARRANGED into GENERAL and 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS, 


AND THE AR TS DiGEesTED INTO 


... 1 KEATITIEFES: 


1 


ALL THE VARIOUS DETACHED PARTS oH KNOWLEDGE, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, CRITICALLY ILLUSTRATED, and very COPIOUSLY EXPLAINED, in the molt CLEAR and SATISFACTORY MANNER, 
ACCORDING To THE BEST AN D mosT RESPECTABLE AUTHORITIES. 


Compriſing a Comp'ete, Regular, and General Conrfe of 


ANCIENT and MODERN LITERA TURE 


From the very Farlieſt Ages of the World, down to the Preſent Time. 


Including all the Lateſt DiscovkRIEs and Neweſt IMyROVEMENTS made in the vayous Branches of the Axrs and 8 
SSH TICULAR SS VF. $8 
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Acouſtics Brachygraphy Engineering | Heraldry | Mechanics Oratory Recreations 
Aerology | Brontology Engraving Hiſtory Menſuration Ornithology Religion 

_ Acroſtation Building Entomology Horſemanſhip Mercantile Buſineſs Orthography Rhetoric 
Agriculture Carpentry Ethics Huſbandry Merchandize Painting Rites and Ceremonies 
Alchemy Catoptrics Farriery Hydraulics Metallurgy Perſpective Sculpture 
Algebra Chemiſtry Fencin Hydrography Metaphyſics Pharmacy JSeries and Statics 
Altimetry Chronology Financing dealers Meteorology Philoſophy Statuary 
Amphibiology Commerce Fluxions Ichthyology Microſcopical Diſ- Phlebotomy Stereometry 
Analytics, Conchology Fortification Laws and Cuſtoms coveries Phylic Surgery 
Anatomy Conics Gardening Levelling Military Matters Phyſiology Surveying 
Anemography Colmography Guaging Logic Mineralogy Philology Tactics 
Architecture Criticilm Geography Longimetry Modelling Phytology Theatricals 
Arithmetic Deſigning Geometry Magnetiſm Muſic Planometry Theology 5 
Aſtrology Dialling Glaſs-making Manegery Mythology Pneumatics | Trades and Arts 
Aſtronomy | Dioprrics' Grammar 22 Navigation Poetry Trigonometry 
Belles-Lettres Drawing Gunnery Maritime Affairs Natural Hiſtory Politics Typography 
Book-kceping Electricity Handicrafts. Maſonry Nautical Matters Projectiles Vegetation 
Botany I Elocution Harmonics Mathematics Optics Pyrotechny Zoology, &c. &c. &c. 


The Whole Entirely freed from the many Errors, Obſcurities, and Superfluities of other Works of the Kind. 


By adopting this New and Improved Plan, this Work includes a Com 
INTELLIGENT, and Cour izr 


Complete Circle of the AxTs and Sciences; and forms a more Meruopicar, 
EPOSITORY of GENERAL and 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Than any other Encyclopedia, Cyclopædia, or Dictionary, hitherto publiſhed, or now publiſhing, in the Engliſh Language. 


Illuſtrated with Uewazps of 150 very Large Superb CorpRx-PrArks, accurately Deſcriptive of all-the numerous and various 


» 


important Subjects to which they refer. 


In 


THREE LARGE ELEGANT VOLUMES. 
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"By GEORGE SELBY HOWARD, EL D. and F. 2 * 


Aſſiſted by many Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed Learning and Abilities, in the various Branches of the Arts and Sciences. 
The Mathematical, Nautical, Aſtronomical, and Geographical Parts, &c, Reviſed by JOHN BETTESWOR TH, of the Naval Academy, Chelſea. 


The Hiſtorical, Chronological, Heraldic, and Antique Departments, Inſpected by HENRY BOSWELL, F. R. A. S. 


The Philefophical, Critical, Poetical, Theological, Muſical, and other Scientific Subjects, Reviſed and Corrected by FELIX STONEMOUSE, D. D. and Or RR. 


Hæc ftudia Adoleſcentiam alunt, Scuettutem oblectant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis ſolatuum & perfugium præbent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris; 
pernoctani nobiſcum, peregrinantur, — 


Cickxo. 


Loxpon : Printed for ALEX. HOGG, at the King's Arms, No. 16, Paternoſter-Row ; and Sold by the Bookſellers of 
BATH, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, CANTERBURY, CAMBRIDGE, COVENTRY, CHESTER, DERBY, 
EXETER, GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, MULL, IPSWICH, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, |, | 4 
NORTHAMPTON, OXFORD, READING, SALISBURY, SHERBORN, 
SHEFFIELD, SHRE WSBURY, W RCESTER, WINCHESTER, YORK, 
\@ND LIKEWISE SOLD BY ALL OTHER BOOKSELLERS AND MEWSCARRIERS 1N BNGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IX LAN. 
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O THIN tends ſo effectually to ennoble and enrich the human mind, as the attainment of wiſdom, which is a certain 
road to happineſs; nor can any other means prove ſo happily conducive to facilitate our purſuit after both, as the 
ſtudy of the Arts and Sciences. In proportion as this ſtudy prevails, a nation becomes civilized, the human faculties en- 
larged, the manners of men poliſhed, and the moſt beneficial correſpondence is eſtabliſhed between the various members of 
ſociety throughout the world. | 

ACyclopædia, or Grand Circle of the whole Arts and Stiences, provided it is.ſo judiciouſly arranged as to be brought into a 
MODERATE Compaſs, is therefore a work of great importance; and it's importance in every country muſt be eflimated by 
that degree in which knowledge is laudably purſued and promoted. 

As a DicTionaRy of univerſal literature and ſcience, comprehending a variety of ſubjects in a moderate compaſs, and in 
alphabetical order, it is adapted to a very numerous claſs of readers. We need not fear incurring the charge of exaggerated 
praiſe, if we aſſert, that it will contribute more to the diffuſion of knowledge than any other publication in our language. 
In it's extent and arrangement, it is ſuited to the occaſions and to the convenience of many perſons, who have neither 
leiſure nor opportunity to recur to thoſe different ſources of information, whence the materials of which it is compiled are 
collected. The ſpirit of inquiry that now happily prevails among ſuch perſons, merits great attention and encouragement. 
o them a work of this kind, that facilitates their acquiſition of knowledge, cannot fail of being peculiarly acceptable; and 
from them the authors of this work will conſequently receive a flattering tribute of reſpect and praiſe. 

To others, whoſe acquaintance with particular branches of ſcience ſeems to preclude the neceſſity of their application to 
fuch a work, it will communicate general information concerning ſubjects, to which their attention has not been ſo immedi- 
ately directed; and thus afford them leiſure for gratifying their taſte or inclination in reſearches, which they may deem more 
important or more pleaſing, and in which they may be more ambitious of excelling. 

The inquiſitive and ſtudious, whatever be the peculiar object of their inveſtigation, will think it a conſiderable advantage. 

to be directed by proper references, ſubjoined to a variety of ſuitable articles, treatiſes, and ſyſtems, where they may proſecute 
their inquiries with ſatisfaction: whilſt thoſe, who are proficients in ſcience, will find it. uſeful, on various occaſions, to con- 
ſult an Univerſal DicTioxaxy of Arts and Sciences, as they would refer to a common-place book, in order to aſſiſt their me- 
mories, without the labour and the loſs of time, which it would require to recur to a great number of large diſtinct treatiſes or 
ſyſtems, whence their knowledge was originally derived. The profeſſed mathematician in whatever ſtudy he is engaged, the 
philoſopher, the divine; the profeſſional man, and all perſons whatever may receive benefit from this work, in the lines of their 
profeſſion or favourite purſuits. The knowledge with regard to the ſeveral ſubjects, which a Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences ſupplies, will bound their views, and anſwer all their purpoſes. ; 
It is, likewiſe, a conſideration of great moment, in eſtimating the vaſt importance and utility of a SctexT1F1c Dictionary, 
that it ſupplies in an eminent degree the want of a large library; by furniſhing the inquiſitive and curious with hints and 
abſtracts of ſcience, that are diſperſed in very many volumes, which cannot be procured without difficulty, and without con- 
ſiderable expence and loſs of time. | 

In enumerating the various advantages recommending this work, we muſt not forget to mention, that it records and tranſ- 
mits to future ages many important inventions and improvements, which might otherwiſe fink into oblivion; that it forms 
an univerſal hiſtory of ſcience ; that it furniſhes an account of it's gradual progreſs and advancement; and that, by preſerving 
a ſummary of what has been already done and diſcovered, it lays a foundation for farther diſcoveries and improvements. 

The plan of a Cyclopzdia is admirably adapted to the nature and neceſſary limits of a popular work; detigned not merely 
for public libraries, and for the uſe of thoſe who ſpare no expence in obtaining the beſt means of information, but for diſſemi- 
nating literature and ſcience through all claſſes of mankind. With this view it adopts the happy medium betwgen a work 
conſiſting merely of definitions, etymologies, and references, and a too voluminous collection of diffuſe and elaborate treatiſes 
and ſyſtems on various ſubjects, the price of which neceſſarily reſtricts them to a few purchaſers, and the peruſal of which is 
thought too tedious by ſuch as have any opportunity of comparing them. 

The Proprietors of this New Cyclopædia with truth aſſure the world, that the authors have employed their whole time 
for ſeveral years paſt, in the ſtudy and improvement of this valuable and arduous undertaking, and that no pains nor 
expence have been ſpared to render it the moſt complete and deſirable work of the kind ever publiſhed in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. Vaſt ſums of money have been already expended by the Proprietors in the execution of the work, even to the amount 
ot ſeveral Thouſand Pounds. All the new publications on the various ſubjects, in the different languages, have been pur- 
chaſed at a very conſiderable expenice ;—upwards of 150 large and truly ſuperb copper-plates have been already drawn 
and engraved, in the moſt reſpectable and elegant ſtile, by Artiſts of unrivalled reputation, at an amazing expence ;—many 
hundred reams of ſuperfine large demy ſize paper have been manufactured on purpoſe for this noble work, in order that 
the whole may appear uniform, complete, and elegant; ſo that the exert ions of the Authors, Proprietors, and reſpective Artiſts 
having been ſuch, in order to ſecure to the New ea and UNIVERSAL CyCLOPADIA a decided ſuperiority over every old 
and inferior ſimilar publication, the Public may be aſſured, that upon compariſon and inſpection, it will be found a moſt in- 
valuable acquiſition to readers of every claſs and denomination. | 

The Sit of the Paper, and PLAN of the OLD Cyci.orzD1a have been univerſally eſteemed, and if the Exxcuriox of that work 
had been attended to for PuBLic Brxtrir, as it was for PRIVATE EMoLUMENT, the preſent undertaking would never have been 
undertaken by the Authors. But the truth is, the Publiſhers and Editor of the Old Cyclopædia were not tied down to com- 
plete it in any particular quantity of numbers; and therefore, finding it was at firſt favourably received by the Public, they 
thought it their intereſt, not only to print it on a very ſmall ſized page, but likewiſe artfully to introduce into the work 
throughout, the moſt tedious details, and unneceſſary diſquiſitions on exploded ſubjects, entirely founded on conjecture and 
uncertainty, in order to ſpin it out to an unneceſſary length, merely to ſerve their own private intereſt. The Authors of ano- 
ther work of the kind publiſhed in Scotland, upon ſtill a much more objectionable and expenſive ſcale, ſtimulated by the 
amazing profits obtained — 8 ſuch means by the London publiſhers, and in order to make a parade of NoveLTy. 
without Utility, have pompoully talked about Wnolx SysrtMs and TeeaTises of BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 
which take up above three fourths of their work, and which being always conſidered as diſtinct and extenſive works of 
themſelves, were never thought by ſenſible and diſcerning people, to be at all connected with the nature of a CycLoP Da, or 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 

To remedy all theſe abuſes of public confidence, and to put a ſtop to ſuch diſhonourable conduQ, the preſent Authors and 
Proprietors engaged ſeveral years ago in a defign to write and complete 5 


A New CYCLOPADIA, or UNIVERSAL. DICTIONARY of Ars and SCIENCES, 


and to bring into a moderate compaſs, in Three large handſome Volumes, every thing valuable and neceſſary in Chambers's 
Old Cyclopædia, taking care alſo to ingraſt every modern improvement and diſcovery from the French Cyclopædia - from 
all the new publications in every other language in Europe, and from valuable Manuſcripts, communicated through an exten- 
ſive and reſpectable correſpondence ;—from which the Public will eaſily perceive, that great novelty, as well as utility, 


will be found in this new publication, as the Authors diſdain to be mere copyiſts in offering to the world crude compila- 
OT | | tions 
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tions long ago diſcoyeted to be erroneous. In the execution of their laudable plan, the Proptietors, however, obſerve a 
mean and impotent attempt made from a neighbouring quarter to circumvent them with the Public, occaſioned by the out- 
lines of our plan being diſcloſed through the inadvertency or treachery of ſome of the aſſiſtants employed in the under 
departments of the work. | ' 5 

Indeed, our Opponents, in their wretched oppoſition, even in their firſt Number, (which they have exerted their 
talents to bungle up as a $PEcTMEN) diſcover not only their utter ignotance in the learned languages, but alſo their want 
of judgment and knowledge in Engliſh : with reſpect to Hebrew and Greek particularly, it is very evident they cannot 
diſtinguiſh one letter in the alphabet from another; and that they are illiterate to an extreme in other reſpects, appears from 
their erroneouſly charging Dr. Rees (under the article AB;Ac ro with committing a blunder in a caſe of which they have 
not capacity to judfe thernſelves. 

However, the haſty oppoſition alluded to, on account of it's pimping diminutive ſize, it's numerous inaccuracies, and 
vretched execution throughout, is ſo contemptible and paltry, that ſo far from injuring our valuable Publication, it will, on 
the ſirſt fight and compariſon, only ſerve as a foil to increaſe the luſtre of a reſpectable work, of far ſuperior excellence and 
merit. We therefore earneſtly ſolicit a compariſon of this New CY CLOPADIA with any other work of the kind what- 
ever, and only wiſh the Public to give merit the preterence. | wa 4 

In the proſecution of this undertaking, the Authors mean to be as ſyſtematic in their arrangements, as the nature of the 
ſubjeAs and work will properly admit of, taking care to preſerve that general plan which has been univerſally approved, and 
has always been found moſt uſeful and convenient in a work of the kind. Fer though too many references ſhould be carefully 
avoided, in order to fave unneceſſary trouble, yet at the ſame time we ſhould as carefully avoid being abſurdly ſyſtematic, 
which would hinder the reader from obtaining an immediate explanation, when wanted, of any particular term or ſubject in a 
complete ſyſtem, and abſolutely oblige him to read the whole 1yſtem through, when he only wiſhed for information reſpect- 
ing a fingle branch of it. 

Upon the whole, it ſhall be an invariable rule with the conductors of this work, to ſteer clear of all extremes in the 
execution of their deſign. Their plan, not like others, haſtily patched up to foreſtall the market againſt a work of real 
merit, has been well concerted, and brought to maturity by long experience, labour, and ſtudy. It will contain, as has 
been already hinted, not only every thing valuable in the laſt edition of the Old CycLoyzpia, but a great variety of 
additional articles and uſcful matter, which have never appeared in any Dictionary in the world; fo that by judiciouſly 
arranging the whole circle of the Arts and Sciences in this publication, all forts of people may become poſſeſſed of it at a 
moderate expence, and we ſhall be enabled thereby very materially to extend the boundaries of univerſal knowledge. 

; | 2 Taz AUTHORS, 
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| Extraordinary 4 D VA N TA G ES Peculiar to 
HOW AR D's New Rotat CYCLOPADIA. 


I. This work will be printed and executed throughout in a Larger and more Reſpectable Size than any other publication 
of the kind whatever. | 

II. Inſtead of the diſguſtful and cuſtomary plan of giving only one copper- plate in every fourth, fifth, or ſixth number 
of the Old Cyclopædia, &c. in this New Cyclopædia will be delivered one or more gratis, with every number, and each 
7B; volume will be embelliſhed with an entire new, elegant, and grand Frontiſpiece. | | | 

II. The purchaſe of this new work will be near ten guineas cheaper than the Old Cyclopædia, or Encyclopædia, and 
the time of completing it conſiderably leſs. | 

IV. The s of this work being made much larger than thoſe of the Old Cyclopædia, the Encyclopædia, or any other 
work of the kind, each number will of courſe contain a much greater quantity of letter-preſs—which will evidently appear 
by meaſuring the pages, .both in length and width, of the reſpeQive works. | 
V. In this improved work all the new improvements and important diſcoveries that have taken place from the earlieſt 
ages to the preſent time, not only in theſe kingdoms, but in every poliſhed nation in the known world, wilt be accurately 
preſerved, whereby the Arts and Sciences will be brought to a greater degree of perfection in this publication, than in any 
other work of the kind. | | 
VI. The Copper-plates are curioufly engraved from original defigns, drawn on purpoſe for the work by the moft 
ingenious Artiſts, and will really be found on examination to ſurpaſs every other publication extant, as all the various 
ſubjeQs will be abſolutely more numerous and accurately delineated. 

VII. The whole work will be printed on ſuperfine full ſize Demy paper, and elegant types, with uniformity, accuracy, 
and preciſion; and in order to preſerve an invariable beauty of printing throughout the whole, each of the Three volumes 
will begin with an entire new letter, ſo that the work cannot contract a worn- out appearance, as is really the caſe with other 
publications of this kind. | 
_ & At this time it becomes neceſſary for us to caution the Public in the moſt particular manner againſt a certain rival 
catch-penny publication, which has been haſtily brought out in oppofition, whoſe pimping confuſed frontiſpiece, inferior 
ſize, and paltry execution throughout, diſgrace the ſubjeQ of a Cyclopædia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. | 

N. B. As ſome of our elegant Engravings will be delivered promiſcuouſly in the courſe of the publication, as they are 
finiſhed by the reſpective Artiſts, who have engaged they ſhall be produced to the world in a very ſuperior ſtile of excellence, 
_ 2 1 will pleaſe to obſerve, that proper Directions for placing the whole, will be given at the conclu- 

on of the work. | | | 
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To THE 


KING's Moſt Excellent MAJESTY. 


AS your MAJESTY is peculiarly Celebrated for giving Encouragement to every Endeavour to diſfuſe a Knowledge of 
the Ax rs and Sciences in their improved State, 


TO YOUR MAJESTY's ROYAL PATRONAGE AND PROTECTION, I BEG LEAVE TO COMMEND _ 


The NEW ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, 
MODERN UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES. 


I AM, WITH THE PROFOUNDEST RESPECT, 
May ir PLzasz your MAJESTY, 
Your MAJESTY's mosr Farrurvr, 
AND MosT OBEDIENT HUMBLE SERVANT, 


ee Ine ' GEORGE SELBY HOWARD. 


Tun KING's ROYAL LICENCE axp PROTECTION. 
| FR 4 LAT ; | , ” b 

THE Authors and Proprietors of this Work beg Leave to return their moſt grateful Acknowledgments 
| to their numerous dubſcribers, and the Public at large, for the very diſtinguiſhed Patronage and En- 
couragement already beſtowed on their Labours in the Arts and Sciences; and aſſure them, that they wall 
continue their utmoſt Exertions to blend Novelty with Utility in the NEW ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, and 


to render it in every Reſpect the moſt complete, defirable, and ſatisfactory Publication of the Kind ever 
preſented to the World. 


ry 
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Certain intereſted Perſons in the Neighbourhood, whoſe Illiberality has brought on them the Cenſure of 
the Public at large, are ſo exceedingly mortified at being ſo completely foiled by the diſtinguiſhed Superiority 
of this Work, that among other Reports equally falſe and ungenerous, they have inſinuated that we publiſh 
without the King's Royal Licence and Authority. In Conſequence of which, that Perſons may no longer 
be impoſed on * the low underhand Artifices of ſuch a deſigning, overbearing Junto, we beg Leave to 
ſubmit. to the World the following. | 


Genuine Copy of His MaJEsTY's Royal Privilege, Licence, and Protection, as granted under 
the King's own Hand and Seal, at St. Fames's, to Mr. AL Ex. Hoc, for the fole Printing 
and Publiſhing of HOWARD's NEW ROYAL CYCLOPEDIA, or MoDERN 


UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES. 


GEORGE RX. 


EORGE the THIRD, by the Grace of God, King of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
| of the Faith, &c. To all whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. Whereas our truſty and well- 


beloved 
ALEXANDER HOGG, of Paternoſter-Row, in our City of London, Bookſeller, 


hath by his Petition humbly repreſented unto Us, that he hath been at very great Labour.and Expence in 
collecting and procuring an extenſive Variety of new Publications in all the different Languages, and in ob- 
' taining valuable Manuſcripts, containing all the modern Improvements and lateſt Diſcoveries in the various 

Branches of the ArTs and SCIENCES, bor the Purpoſe of writing and compiling a Work, intitled, The 
« NEW ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, or MopEEKN UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES, 
on an intirely new and improved Plan, compriſing all the valuable Contents of the Ol Cyclopedia, and 
© intirely freed from all the various Superfluities and Errors of that ex enſtve Work, and other voluminous 
e Publications of the like Kind, which cannot be made uſeful to our Subjects in general, on Account of their 
extreme Prolixity.” And moreover, that having obtained the valuable Materials above ſpecified, the 
Petitioner has expended large Sums of Money in preparing for the Publication of the ſaid important Work, 
and in employing GEORGE SELBY HOWARD, Eſq. LL. D. and F. R. S. late of Upper Seymour- 
Street, Portman-Square, London, and other Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed Learning and Abilities, to write and 
complete the ſame 


NEW ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, 
Or MoDERN UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES. 


Containing a New, Full, Complete, General, Accurate, and Copious Digeſt and Diſplay of the Waore 
THreoky and PRACTICE of the LIBERAL and MEcyanicalr ARrs, and all the various reſpective Sciences, 
Human and Divine; alphabetically arranged, and digeſted in the moſt Complete, Regular, and Syſtematical 
Manner: Alſo, Full, Clear, and Satisfactory Explanations of all the various pETAcueD PARTS of KNOW- 
LEDGE, according to the beſt Authorities: Compriſing a regular and genera} Courſe of ANCIENT and 
MODERN LITERATURE, from the very earlieſt Ages of the World down to the preſent Time; including all 
the lateſt Diſcoveries and Improvements in the various Branches of the Arts and Sciences; the Whole in- 
tirely freed from the many Errors, Obſcurities, and Imperfections of other Writers on the various Subjects, 
and forming a more Mcthodical, Intelligent, and Complete Repoſitory of UNIVERSAL KNowLEDGE than 
any other Work of a fimilar Nature hitherto publiſhed, or now publiſhing, in the Enghih Language. Embel- 
liſhed and Illuſtrated with uewarDs of a HUNDRED and FIFTY Large Superb COPPER-PLATES, all 
newly drawn and engraved, and beautifully deſcriptive of the numerous Subjects to which they refer —And 
85 the perfecting the ſaid Work has been ee with ſuch great Care, Study, Labour, and Expence, the 
etitioner is deſirous that himſelf, his Heirs, Executors, and Aſſigns, may reap all Advantages from the 
extenſive Sale thereof. The Petitioner therefore moſt humbly ſolicits our Royal Licence, Authority, and 
Protection to himſelf, his Heirs, Executors, and Aſſigns, for the ſole printing, publiſhing, and vending of 
the ſaid NEW ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, for the Term of Fourteen Years, ſo far as may be agreeable to 
the Statute in that Cafe made and provided. | 


6 We, 
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COPY or His MAJESTY's ROYAL LICENCE Au PROTECTION. 


We, being willing to give all due Encouragement to the Undertaking, are graciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend 


to the Petitioner's Requeſt; and we do therefore, by theſe Preſents, as far as may be agrecable to the 


Statute in that Caſe made and provided, grant unto him the faid ALEX. Hod, his Heirs, Executors, and 


Aſſigns, our Royal Licence, Authority, and Protection, for the ſole printing, publiſhing, and vending of the 


ſaid NEW ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, for the Term of Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date 
hereof, ſtriftly forbidding all our Subjects, within our Kingdoms or Dommions, to reprint or abridge the 


lame, either in the like or in any Size or Manner whatſoever ; or to import, buy, vend, utter, or diſtribute 


any Copies thereof reprinted beyond the Seas, during the aloreſaid Term of Fourteen Years, without the 


Conſent or Approbation of the ſaid ALEx. Hoc, his Heirs, Executors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, under 


their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as they will anſwer the contrary at their Peril. Whereof 


the Commiſſioners and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, the Maſter, Warden, and Company of Stationers 
are to take Notice, that due Obedience may be rendered to our Pleaſure herem declared. Given at our 
Court at St. James's, the Twelfth Day of September, 1788, in the Twenty-eighth Year of our Reign. 


By His MajzsTY's COMMAND, S-1-U N EY. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGES attending this NEW PUBLICATION, 
Beſides thoſe already particularly Mentioned. TP 15 


VIII. This Work being to be completed in 150 Numbers, and printed in Large full Size Demy Folio, 
with the Pages very conſiderably wider and longer than any other Work of the Kind—our Subſcribers will 
leaſe to obſerve, that in a leſs Size and Compals, it is abſolutely impoſſible to comprize a real Complete 
Vork of the Kind, with all the Modern Improvements and new Inventions ; and to have needleſsly extend- 
ed it by ſmall Pages, blank Margins, &c. to a greater and more expenſive Quantity of Numbers, would 
have been a manifeſt Impoſition on the World at Large. 

IX. THREE Large Whole Sheets of Letter-preſs, of full Demy Size, with the Pages wider and longer than 
thole of any other Pitioaary of Arts and Sciences, and at leaſt one large handſome Copper-Plate, will be 
given in EVERY Number throughout the whole 150 Numbers, which is more in Quantity, than in any other 
Cyclopzdia, Encyclopædia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, ever publiſhed in this Kingdom. So that 
by introducing the Extra Large THIRD Sheet, it will enable us to treat all the various Subjects more co- 
piouſly than others, who in MANY of their Numbers give only Two Sheets. 

X. All the Subjects that can be with Propriety reduced into Treatiſes or Syſtems, will be brought under 
general Heads, by which Means we ſhall fave our Readers the Trouble of making 50 or more References, 
where perhaps not even one is neceſſary. Therefore by adopting this New Method, This Work will contain 
more real and een ty nt Knowledge in our TuREE Handlome Volumes, than others do in Four, which 
is a material Saving both of Time and Expence to Purchaſers. : AE > 

XI. The elegant Mode of Printing this Work is improved and varied from all other Cyclopædias, Ency- 
clopædias, &c. whatever. Our Method of Paging the Work, particularly, we are happy to find, is univer- 
ſally approved, and allowed to be a very conſiderable Improvement, and of the greatelt Utility. 5 

XII. The Subjects of our Copper-Plates, which will be not only Ornamental, * highly Beneficial, muſt, 
on Examination, be conſidered of real Utility to the Work, as they will diſplay ſuch Parts of the Arts and 
Sciences as will furniſh every Claſs of Readers with Knowledge as well as Amuſement. We ſhall be parti- 
cularly attentive, through the whole Courle of the New CycLoe £D1A, to make ſuch Selections of Subjects 
as will be illuſtrative and uſeful to the Work. Our Engravings will not (as in other Works of the Kind) be 
{laviſhly copied one from another, but the major Part of them Repreſentations that never before appeared in 
any other Dictionary; from whence we have it in our Power to defy any Opponent even to dſſert that we are 
Copyiſts in the ſmalleſt Degree whatever from obſolete and exploded ſimilar Works. 

XIII. We hope the Deviations which we have made in the Execution of this New Cyclopædia, from the 
Old Cyclopædia, Encyclopædia, &c. will be conſidered as a material and advantageous Improvement, and 
far Superior to the beaten Tracts hitherto purſued by others. | 

XIV. Thoſe Plates which relate to Botany, will be all arranged in proper Order, according to the Lin- 
næan and other approved Syſtems. The Repreſentations of Birds, Fiſhes, Quadrupeds, Reptiles, Inſects, 
Shells, Coralines, Noſles, Microſcophic Objects, &c. will be all claſſed in their reſpective and diſtin Or- 
ders, not in that confuſed and heterogeneous Manner (intermixing the various and oppolite Animals of the 
Creation in one Plate) as has been the Caſe in other Publications of a ſimilar Nature. by 

XV. In this Work will be given Full, Clear, and Satisfattory Explanations, not only of every Word con- 
tained in the Old Cyclopædia, Encyclopedia, &c. but of many other Articles not to be found in any other 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences in the World; by which Means this Univerſal Library of Scientific Know- 
ledge will alone anſwer all the Purpoſes of genuine Information. 

XVI. It is a Fatt, which cannot but ſtrike every oblerving Perſon at firſt Sight, that our 150 Numbers will 
actually contain more in Quant , than 200 Numbers of our Competitors are capable of containing, who 
are now completely mortihed at having tied themſelves down to ſuch a diminutive Size, as cannot but excite 
Contempt, when compared with the noble and extenſive Scale of Howard's New Royal Cyclopædia. 

XVII. Though every Number of this Work will contain Three Sheets of Letter-preſs, and one Copper- 
Plate, yet with ſeveral of the Numbers will abſolutely be given Two Copper-Platcs, beſides Three Whole 
Sheets of Letter-preſs, which is more than was ever done, or even promiſed, in any other Weekly Publica- 
tion of the Kind whatever. 6: 

(>. Theſe great and diſtinguiſhed Advantages we humbly ſubmit to the Conſideration of the Public, a# 
indiſputable Proofs of the real Superiority of HOWARD's New Royal Cyclopædia over every other Work 


of the Kind—having taken ſuch infinite Pains and Labour to compoſe and complete this Work, which is of 


acknowledged Reſpettability, and on which we are not aſhamed to build our literary Reputation. 
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The NEW ROYAL 


CYCLOPADIA 


OR, MODERN 


UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


O F | 


ARTS any SCIENCES 


On AN ENTIRE NEW and APPROVED PLAN, 


And Including All the MODERN IMPROVEMENTS and LATEST DISCOVERIES on the VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


— — . — — — 


A 


M AY be conſidered in three points of view ; namely, 
I. as a LETTER; II. as a WORD; and III. as an AB- 
BREVIATION. 

I. A, asa LETTER, denoting a vocal ſound, is the moſt 

ſimple, inſomuch, that even dumb perſons may be taught 
| to utter it. In order to pronounce it clearly, little more 
is requiſite than to open the mouth wider than for any other ſound, 
and then emit the air from our lungs. 
This letter takes the firſt place in the alphabets of all the known 
languages in the world, except in that of the Ethiopians ; in which 
1 makes it the thirteenth. The origin of this, and the 
reſt of our letters, may be found in the Oriental languages. See 
ALPHABET and LETTERS. 

The character A, in the Engliſh lan 
ſounds, which our 
the Her A. x 
The Engliſh broad A is not unlike the ſound marked by the 
German A, and is met with in many of our monoſyllables, as 
ell, call, wall, malt, ſalt, halt, where it is pronounced as au in cauſe, 
and as aw in law. This broad ſound was probably that which our 
anceſtors expreſſed by the character A, as it is ſtill almoſt uniformly 
retained in the ruſtic pronunciation. and northern dialects of our lan- 
guage 3 as in maun for man, haund for hand, &c. 

r open A reſembles the A of the Italians, and is the ſound 
marked in this letter in father, rather, gather, &c. _ | 

The ſender ſound annexed to the character A is peculiar to the 
Engliſh language, and is like the ſound of the French e maſculine, 
or of their diphthong ai in pais : it is probably a middle ſound between 
them, or between the @ and thee; as we find it in the words 


— 


„ affords three different 
grammarians term, the broad A, the open A, and 


place, lace, taſte, &c. and in all thoſe that terminate in ation, as - 


preſervation, ſaboation, execration, &c. 5 

Sometimes the ſounds, of which A is the character in the Eng- 
Iiſh language, are ſhort, as in braſs, maſs, glaſs, &.; at other times 
long, as in graze, glaze, &c. Their length is generally marked by 
an i immediately ſubjoined to the &, as in rain, plain, gain, &c. 
or by 3 an e to the end of the word, as in crane, plane, 
wane, &c. 


It is affirmed by ſome, that there are four, and, by others, that 


there are five diſtin&t ſounds denoted by the character A in our lan- 
Euage. Perhaps there are little variations and diſt inctions in the ſounds 
marked by the character A, as well as by the other vowel letters in 
the Engliſh alphabet; but they are ſo local and arbitrary, or, at 
leaſt, ſo nice and. ſubtle, that they entirely eſcape the notice of 
nr, and the natives themſelves are ſcarcely able to diſtinguiſh 
tnem. " | 


ſatisfaction to thoſe who deſire to enter more deeply into the firſt 


formation of ſounds, and to ſee the elementary principles of ſpeech ll 


treated with philoſophical accuracy. 


The letter A is ſometimes, in burleſque poetry, added after. words, | 


which lengthens a ſyllable, without changing their ſenſe; as line-a, 
| for line, in Dryden, &c. When prefixed to words, it is ſometimes 


redundant, as ariſe, awake ; the ſame with riſe, wake, &c. = | 
A; in our calendar, is the firſt of the DOMtIN1CAL letters, which 


were introduced- in imitation of the eight NUNDINAL letters of the 
ans, one of which was their A. * 
II. A conſidered as a -WORD. 
firſt ſimple ſound is uſed 
: No. 1. VoL. I. 


In the Engliſh language, this 
to expreſs molt of ö e 
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The ingenious treatiſes of Wallis and Holder will give ample 
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traction, as an ar 


things. 


manner was this : three ballots were 
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of the ſoul. — * naturally uſe it on all ſudden occaſions of joy, 
admiration, apprehenſion of danger, anguith, &c. The A is alſo en- 
forced by adding an aſpirate to it, as ah! where the emotion is very 
t. 

A is ſometimes a noun; as when we ſay, great A and little 4; 
but it is more frequently a definite, or an indefinite article. It is 
definite, and denotes the number ane, as a man is coming, that is, 
no more than ene: and when we fay, @ man may come that way, 
that is, any man, it is uſed as an indefinite article. 

A, when uſed as an article, has no plural ſignification: before a 
word, which begins with a vowel, y and w excepted, and before a 
filent Y, preceding a vowel, it is written an, of which à is the con- 
ur, an ox, an hour, &c. 

In the three caſes following, A ſeems to be a true and genuine 
prepoſition. 1. When it is put before a participle, or participial 
noun, denoting ſome action not yet accompliſhed ; as, I am @ writ- 
ing. 2. When it is prefixed to local ſurnames ; as Thomas d Becket, 

When it is uſed in compoſition ; e. þ: a- foot, a-{leep, &c. It 
is ſuppoſed by Dr. Wallis to be a contraction of at; but Dr. Lowth 
thinks that it is the prepoſition en, and ſometimes of. At, he ob- 
ſerves, has relation chiefly to place; on has a more general relation, 
and may, as well as place, be applied to a&im, and many other 


iar ſignification, denoting the 
as ſo much a man; fo many 


A has, in ſome inſtances, a peu 
E of one thing to another; 
ours @ day; ſuch income à year. 
III. A conſidered as an ABBREVIATION. A, when put to bills 
of exchange, is, in England, an abbreviation for accepted; and, in 
France, for the word accepts, Merchants alſo generally mark their 
fets of books with the letters A, B, C, inſtead of numbers, or 
e 6 
"The ſenſe of the A, in Roman inſcriptions, is to be collected 
chiefly from the connection of the words, and the ſcope of the in- 
ſcription. '' A, ſingly, ſtands for Aulus, 'Auguſtus, ager, aunt, ante, 
ere, ades, ædilis, ædilitas, erarium, aulum, anima, amicus, amica, 
alba, &c. and, by a more modern abbreviation, for artium. Thus 
A. M. ſtands for Artium Magifter, Maſter of Arts, A. B. for 
Artium Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Arts. A. A. ſignifies Auguſtus, and 


| AAA ſtands for auro, argeuto, &re. AB ſtands for alia bena, and 


AC for actd cauſd, &. On Greek and Roman medals A denotes 
commonly the name of the place where they were k ; as Athens, 
Argos, Antioch, Aquileia. On French coins A'is the mark of the 
mint of Paris, and AA ſignifies their coinage at Metz. | 
In trials among the Romans, A was uſed to denote abſolution; 
whence Cicero calls it tera ſalutaris, the ſaving letter. Their 
iven to cach judge, marked 
one with A for aßſelvs, I abſolve ; a ſecond with a d for condemmo, 
condenmm, and the third with N. L. which ſtands for non Iiguet, it 


not clear. One or other of theſe, each judge, according to his 
| judgment, put into an urn ; and the prator n or condemned 


the criminal, as the one or the ones of theſe letters were the moſt 
numerous. If the ſuffrages for acquitting and condemning were 
equal, the accuſed was always acquitted of the chargy. | 
The letter A was alfo uſed by the Romans in colleRing the ſuf- 
frages in caſes of legiſlation. hen a new law was propoſed, or 


| an amendment of an old one was in agitation, each voter had two 


L 


ballots put into his hand, the one marked A, ſignifying antique, q. d. 
i vols, J lite the gld way 7 and the other was marked V.R 
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for uti rogas, as you deſire; and his ſuffrage was given, by putting the In this ſenſe, the word ſeems formed from the Phoenician PAN, 
| one, or the other, into the urn provided tor that purpoſe. abak, duſt. 
| In the days of Roman barbariſm, A was one of the numeral : Apacus Pythagorteus, a table of numbers, contrived for the ready 
| letters, and ſignified o; when witten with a daſh over it thus As learning of the principles of arithmetic ; fo denominated from Py- 
3 it denoted 3000. a thagoras, it's inventor. | 
= - - ; Chronologers and hiſtorians alſo uſe the lettet A as an abbreviation ence alſo, from an 2 in point of uſe, the names of 
for anno; ſo they put A. M. for anno mundi, A. D. for anno De- Abatus and Abacs, are uſed among Latin and Italian writers, for an 
| Mini, &c. alphabet, or A B C, Ec. | i 8 
1 The Romans dated from the building of Rome; and in their The Abacus Pythagoricus was, in all probability, no other than 


— 


writings A. U. C. ſtands for anno urbis conditæ. Among logicians, what we call a multiplication table, Ludolphus and Wolfius give 
A denotes an univerſal affirmative propoſition. ; us methoſts 6f performing multiplication without the help of the 
In Algebra, A or a, and the firſt letters of the alphabet, repreſent Abacus; but they are too operoſe in ordinary caſes for practice. See 
tuoum quantities; and the laſt letters repreſent quantities that are un- || MULTIPLICATION. | 
tnotun. For facilitating the operation of arithmetic, the Abacus is an in- 
A, or 3, or aa, in the preſcriptions of phyſicians, denotes equal | ſtrument almoſt às ancient and extenſive, as the art of arithmetic 
parts of the ingredients ſpecified, and is a contraction of the pre- itlelf: if it be later than the methods of computing by the fingers, 
poſition avz, Which is uſed in the ſame ſenſe by medicinal writers in || and by lapilli, or ſtones (which obtained — the Feyptians), it 


— 
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the Greek tongue. is at leaſt much prior to the uſe of numeral letters or figures, 
| Among Chemiſts, AAA ſignifies an amalgama, or the operation wrought with the pen. We find it in uſe, under ſome variations, 
3 of amalgamating; i. e. the mixture of any other metal with quick- || among the Greeks, Romans, Chineſe, Germans, French, &c. It 
1 ſilver. excels in point of OY and cleanlineſs of operation, as working 
| AABAM, a term uſed by ſome French alchemiſts to ſignify lead. without any ſtroke: or blots of the pen, or waſte of paper; ſome 


—_- 


AAM, or HAAM, is a liquid meaſufe generally uſed by the ff alſo give it the preference in poitt o expedition. | 
We: -- Dutch ; it contains 128 mingles, each mingle weighing about 36 | The Abacus, chiefly uſed in European countries, is curiouſl 
1 ounces avoirdupoiſe ; and 1 the Ham is equal to 1483 pints || contrived, and is made by drawing any number of parallel lines 
= of Paris, or to 288 pints of Engliſh meaſure; the Paris pint weighing at pleaſure, at a diſtance from each other, equal to twice the dia- 


hen's egg, and, included with ſeveral more, in a large ſhell. In the uu between the lines, the ſame counters ſignify half of what they 

middle of the fruit there is a hard nut, about the ſize of a peach- 119 on the next ſuperior line; viz. in the 7 ace between the firſt 

ſtone, which contains a white almond, very aſtringent, and proper | and ſecond lines, 5; between the fecond — third, 50; between 

to check a diarrhœa. | the third and fourth, 500; and ſo on. Thus the counters on the 
AB, the eleventh month of the civil * of the Hebrews, and Abacus, in the figure here ſubjoined, make the ſum of 178g. 

the fifth of their eccleſiaſtical year, which begins with the month 


| 31 ounces, and that of England 16 ounces. | meter of a calculus, or counter. Here a counter placed on the firſt 
f AAVORA, in natural hiſtory, the fruit of a ſort of | palm- or lowermalt line ſignifies 1; on the ſecond 10; on the third, 100 
| | tree in the Welt Indies, and in Africa. It is of the ſize of a }| on the fourth, 1000; on the fifth, 10000; and ſo on. In the 
| 


Niſan. It correſponds to part of our June and July, and conſiſts of || 1999 - - * ' 
thirty days. On the firſt of this month the Jews commemorate 500 | O | 
the death of Aaron by a faſt ; and alſo the ninth, becauſe on that || 200 —— A ) 
day, both the temple of Solomon, and that erected after the cap- | 0 Ws | 
tivity, were burnt. The ſame day is alſo remarkable for the hon | mend * | 
lication of Adrian's edi, prohibiting the Jews to look back, even yo'-- by O— D © 

at a diſtance, on Jeruſalem, or to lament it's deſolation. The lamp 5 wh 0 

of the ſanctuary, in the time of Ahaz, was extinguiſhed on the 


, — — — e — D 

night of the eighteenth, for which reaſon the Jews faſt on that day. — 4 
It is the name of the laſt ſummer month in the year, in the Syriac 1789 ; | 
calendar. The Abacus is alſo divided croſs-wiſe into arele, by means 
Az, prefixed to the names of places, generally denotes that they || whereof ſubtractions are made. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 371, ſeq. 
belonged to ſome abbey. | The Abacus uſed by the Greeks, termed abaE, os counting- board, 

| ACA, a kind of flax or hemp, gathered in ſome of the Ma- || was an oblong frame, divided by ſeveral braſs wires, ſtretched pa- 
nillas, or Philippine Iſlands. This plant is ſown every year; || rallel to one another, and mounted with an equal number of little 
being gathered, it is ſteeped in water, and beaten as hemp is. It || ivory balls, like the beads of a necklace. By the arrangement of 

is of two kinds, the white and the grey. The white Aha is uſed || theſe balls, diſtinguiſhing the numbers into different claſſes, and 

_ for manufacturing very fine linen; but the grey is employed only in || obſerving the relations of the lower to the upper, all kinds of com- 


makin 7 70 putations were eaſily perſormed. Mahudel, in Hiſt. Acad. R. Inſcr. 
ABACATUAIA, in zoology, the name of an American fiſh, of [| t. iii. p- 390- . | 
the ſhape of the European doree, or faber. It reſembles in ſhape, The Abacus of the Romans nearly reſembled the Grecian, except 


ſize, and figure, the common plaiſe. It's mouth is ſmall and tooth- that inſtead of ſtrings, or wires, and beads, in the Roman we find 
leſs, and it's eyes have a black pupil, and a ſilvery iris. It has || pins and groves for them te flide in. It is deſcribed by ſeveral au- 
five fins, one on the back, and another on the belly, each running || thors; but notwithſtanding all theſe deſcriptions, we ſhould have 
to the tail, and two at the gills. The tail makes the fifth, and is || had a very obſcure idea of the ancient manner of reckoning, had there 
' conſiderably forked. It is caught about the ſhores of the Braſils, not been figures of it found among the ancient marbles. Phil. Tranſ. 
and is commonly eaten there. This fiſh is a ſpecies of zeus, ac- || No. 180. 
cording to ſome, and belongs to the thoracic order of Linnæus. The Abacus of the Chineſe conſifts, like the Grecian, of ſeveral 
ABAC A, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of ſeries of beads ſtrung upon braſs wires, extended from, the top to 
the Kufa Iſlands to a ſpecies of parrot, called alſo CA LAN GAV. the bottom of the inſtrument, and divided in the middle by a croſs 


_.. ABACINARE, or ABBACINARE, in writers of the middle age, iece from fide to ſide; ſo that in the upper row each ſtring has two 

a ſpecies of puniſhment, conſiſling in the blinding of the criminal, ads, each of which is reckoned for . and in the lower row, 
dy re red-hot baſon, or bowl, before his eyes. each ſtring has five beads of different values; the firſt being reckoned 
 -ABACK, a marine term, fignifics the ſituation of the fails, as 1; the ſecond as 10; the third as 100, &c. as among us. Add, 

when their ſurfaces are flatted againſt the maſts by the force of the that inſtead of four pins for digits, or units, in the Roman Abacus, 

wind. They may be brought aback, either by a ſudden change of || the Chineſe has five beads. | 

the wind, or an alteration in the ſhip's courſe. They are laid aback There are two different figures and deſcriptions of the Chineſe 
to effect an immediate retreat, without turning either to the right Abacus, one given by E. Martinius, who had lived many years in 

or left, in order to avoid ſome imminent danger. China; the other by Dr. Hook, who copied it from a Chineſe 
- ABACO, among ancient writers, ſignifies arithmetic z the Ita- dictionary of the court language. 

'Jians ſtill uſe it to denote that ſcience. | ABACUS logiſticus is properly a rectangled triangle, whoſe ſides, | 


_ ABACOT, 'a cap of ſlate, 38 up in the form of two forming the right angle, contain the numbers from 1 to 60; and it's 
crowns, anciently worn by our Britiſh kings. area, the bb 4 of each two of the oppoſite numbers. This is 
ABACTOR. (called by the Roman lawyers Abigeus, or Abigevus,) || alſo called a canon of SEXAGESIMALS. 
one who drives eff cattle in herds; in contradiſtinction to one who ABAcus & pamule denote, in the ancient muſic, the machinery, 
Aeals a ſingle ſheep, &c. only, who is called a thief. Nam qui ovem whereby the ſtrings of the 2 or inſtruments of many 
uam ſurripuerit, ut fur coercetur, qui regem ut Abaftor. The puniſh- |] firings, were ſtruck with a plectrum made of quills. 
ment .of .Abigeat was more ſevere than that of Furtum ; viz. con- ABACUS harmonicus is uſed by Kircher for the ſtructure and diſ- 
demnation to the mines, baniſhment, or even death itſelf, according || poſition of the keys of a — = inſtrument, whether to be touched 
to the quality of the offender. But ſometimes in Spain the pu- || with the hands or the feet. | ; 6 
niſhment was more ſevere than elſewhere, the people there bein ABACUS mejor is a trough uſed in the mines, wherein the ore 
moſt addicted to it. The word is Cottpounded of ab, from, — is waſhed. | 
"ater, a driver. | ox ee Gs | | |  Apacus, or ABACISCUS, in architecture, is the ſuperior member 
'  ABACTUS, or Abrgeatus, a term uſed by the ancient phyſicians of the capital of a column ; ſerving as a kind of crowning, both to 
for a miſcarriage, 2 by art, or force of medicines, in con- || the 8 and the whole column. | 
tradiſtinction to aborſus, which is natural. But this diſtinction is | Many of our diQtio writers have very. erroneouſly made the 
"not known to the moderns, See ABokTIONn, , * Abacus to be the capital itſelf. _ : | 
ABACUS, among the ancients, was a kind of cupboard, or Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiſtory of the orders, 
beaufet, See BEAUFET. . tell us, the Abacus was originally intended to repreſent a ſquare tile 
The word is fottned from the Greek abak, which, among that || laid over an urn, or rather over a baſket.— An Athenian old woman 
Los ſignified the lame thing. 15 happening to place a baſket thus, covered over the. root of an acanthus; 
.. ABAcus, amoiig the mathematicians, was a. little table ſtrewed that plant ſhooting up the following ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket 
over with duſt, on which they drew their ſchemes and figures. |] all around, till meeting with the tile, it curled back in —_— 2759 
| ; | — | | achus, 
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Callimachus, an ingenious ſculptor, paſſing by, took the hint, and im- 


mediately executed a capital on this plan; repteſenting the tile by the 
Abacus, the leaves by the volutes, and the batket by the vaſe, or body 
of the capital. 1 | 

In different orders, the form of the Abacus differs in ſome degree. 
In the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient Ionic, it is a flat, ſquare member, 
well enough repreſenting it's original tile ; whehce the French call it 
tailloir, trencher. See 1 USCAN, DoRic, and Ionic. 

In the richer orders, the Abacus loſes it's native form; it's four ſides, 
or faces, being arched, or cut inwards, with ſome ornament, as a roſe, 
or other flower, or a fiſh's tail, in the middle of each arch. See Co- 
RINTHIAN and COMPOSITE. 

Some architects take other liberties in the Abacus, both in reſpect of 


it's name, place, and office. Thus, in the Tuſcan order, where it is | 


the largeſt and moſt maſſive, as taking up one third of the height of the 
whole capital, it is ſometimes called the dye of the capital. In the 
Doric it 1s not always the uppermoſt member of the capital ; a cyma- 
tium being frequently placed over it. In the Tonic, ſome make it a 
perfect ogee, and crown it with a fillet. 33 

The proportion of the Abacus, as preſcribed by Vitruvius, 1s, that 
it's diagonal (from corner to corner) be twice it's height. The mo- 
derns make no difficulty of diſpenſing with this rule. 

ABACUS is alſo uſed by Scamozzi for a concave moulding on the 
capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. And Andrea Palladio calls the plinth 
above the echinus or boultin, in the Tuſcan and Doric orders, by the 
ſame name. 

ABacus, in the ancient architecture, is likewiſe uſed to denote 
certain compartments in the incruſtation or lining of the walls of 
ſtate-rooms, MOSAIC pavements, and the like. There were Abact 
of marble, porphyry, jaſper, alabaſter, and even glaſs, ſhaped variouſly, 


uare, triangular, and the like. 


ABADDON. Max. AE; and in Apoc. ix. 11, *AToMAvav, 


perdens, the deſtroyer, the angel of the bottomleſs pit. 

ABADIR, in the Roman 3 ſignifies the ſtone which Sa- 
turn ſwallowed, believing it his ne- born ſon Jupiter, and which, in 
proceſs of time, became deified, and the object of religious worſhip 
among the pagans. | 

ABAFT, a ſea term, is uſed in ſpeaking of things placed or done 
toward the ſtern, or hinder part of a veſſel ; called alſo aff, and ſtands 
oppoſite to fore. 

Asa rr is alſo uſed as a prepoſition, as when they ſay a thing is 
abafi the fore-maſt, when it is behind it, or nearer the ſtern than the 
fore-maſt is. The poſt of the malter, captain, and other officers; is 
Aue dem, Arie ſpeaki ly the outſide: abaft includes 

he ſtern, trial ing, is on outſide : abaft inc 
both infide and pe > g 

 ABAGI, the ſame thing with AB Ass t, although of different value: 
at Tefflis, and throughout all Georgia, it is worth about 36 fols 
F rench money; four chaouris, which are aiſo called ſains, make one 


7. 
ABAlSSEUR, in anatomy, a name given by Winſlow, and other 


French writers, to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by others the 
deprimens and Himilis ; and by Fabricius, the rectus inferior: Cowper, 
and Albinus, call it the depreſſor oculi ; and it is one of the guatuer recti 
eculz of the author laſt mentioned. 

ABALIENATION, in the Roman Jaw, denotes a ſpecies of 
alienation, whereby thoſe goods called. res mancipi, ſuch as cattle, 
flaves, lands, and poſſeſſions, within the territory of Italy, were 
transferred to perſons legally capable thereof, either by a formula, 
called traditio nexu, or a ſurrender in open court. 

ABALIENAT Us, alienated from, a medical term, which, when 
applicd to the body, ſignifies that the part ſo ſpoken of is in a ſtate 
that requires amputation : and when applied to the ſenſes, denotes 
their total dere dien. 

ABANGa, is the name which the inhabitants of the iſland of St. 
Thomas give to the fruit of their palm-tree; it is about the ſize 
of a citron, which it greatly reſembles ; as it alſo does the lemon ex- 
; it's kernels are uſed as reſtoratives. See Ap vu 

ABAPTISTON, or ABAPTISTA, is by ſome authors uſed to ex- 
preſs the ſaw, terebella, ot perforating part of the inſtrument, called the 
trepan ; becauſe it is generally contrived in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
vent it's ſinking ſuddenly into the ſkull, and wounding the brain, when 
the bone is cut through. Some have fecured it by an edge round it, 
or wings on the ſides : but the moſt common way is, to make it of a 
conical figure, becauſe they the part of the inſtrument above the per- 
foration in the ſcull being thicker than the part which has cut — 
the bone, effectually prevents it from going too deep, and hurting t 
brain, or it's membranes. Mr. Sharp, however, thinks theſe precau- 
tions needleſs ; and ſays, that the inſtrument, made cylindrical, beft 
anſwers all the — with a little care. 


It is derived from the negative æ, and frre, I immerge. See 
TREPANW. EY | | 
ABARCA, ah ancient kind of ſhoe, made of raw hides; and bound 
with cords, which ſecured travellers againft the ſnow ; it is uſed in 
Spain to paſs the mountains. | 
. ABARNAHAS, is a term uſed by ſome of the alchemiſts, particu- 
larly Zadith, in the Theatrum Chym. who tells us that it is the 
ſame as the full moon, or Mx AGNESIA. 
ABARTAMEN, in chemiſtry, denotes lead; . _ | 
ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, a particular kind of articu- 
lation, called diarthroſis. See DiarTHROSIHS; 1 
ABAs8, a weight uſed in Perſia for weighing pearls; being an 
eighth part lighter than the European CARAT. | 
ABas ſometimes ſignifies the EPILE PSV. See Tinea. . 
_ ABASED, Apaisss, in heraldry, is applied to the vol, ot wings of 
cages, &c. when the tip, or angle, looks downward toward the point 
the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut ; the natural way of bearing 
them deing ſpread, with the tip pointing to the chief, or the angles. 
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points terminate in; or below the center of the ſhield. An ordinary is 
ſaid to be abaſed, when below it's proper ſituation: 

ABASSI, a lilver coin current in Perſia worth two mammoudis, 
or four chayes : the chaye bein eſtimated at nine ſols, fix deniers, 
of French money; makes the Abaſf worth thirty-eight ſols; ſeven- 
teen ſols of Holland, or near eighteen pence Engliſh. Schah 
Abbas II. king of Perſia, under whom this coin was ſtruck, gave it 
the name. "T4 
 ABAT chauvce, a name giver in Poitou; Angoumois, Saintonge, 
La Marche, and Limoſin, in France, to a ſort ey ordinary wool ; 
ſimilar to that called by the French, paignoms; and plures: 

ABATAMENT UM, in law. See ABATEMENT. 


ABATE, (from the French abattre, to pull down, overthrow, de- 


moliſh, batter down, or deſtroy) ſignifies to throw down; as, to ubate 
a nuiſance ; to ebate a caſtle; i. e. to beat it down. | | 

It is likewiſe uſed, in law, to denote the act of one who ſleps into 
an eſtate void by the death of the laſt poſſeſſor, before the heir can 
enter; and by that means keeps him out. 

To ABATE a writ, means to defeat or overthrow it; on account 
of ſome error or exception. See ABATEMENT, |, | 

ABATE, in the manege, implies the performing any downward 
motion properly. A horſe is aid to abate, or take down his CUR- 
VETS, when he puts both his hinder legs to the gtound at once; 
and obſerves the ſame exactneſs in all the times. | 

ABATELEMENT, in commerce, a term uſed fot a prohibition 
of trade to all French merchants in the potts of the Levant, who 
will not ſtand to their bargains, or who refuſe to pay their debts. 
It is a ſentence of the French conſul, which ruſt be taken off, be- 


fore they can ſue any perſon for the payment of theit debts. This 


word is alſo derived from the French abattre. 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, ſomething added to 4 coat-armorr; 
to diminiſh it's proper value and dignity, and note ſome diſhonour- 
able action, or ſtain, in the character of the perſon who beats it. In 
this ſenſe, abatement may be made by reverſion or diminution. 
Reverſion is either turning the whole eſcutcheon upſide down; or 
the adding another eſcutcheon, inverted, in the former. Dimi- 
nution is the blemiſhing any part by adding a ſtain, or mark of di- 
minution : ſuch are the delf, a paint dexter, a point champaign, 
a plain point, a gore ſiniſter, and a guſſet. See each under it's pro- 
per article, Theſe marks muſt always be either tawney or mur- 
rey otherwiſe, inſtead of diminutions, they become additions of 

nour. | 

ABATEMENT, in law, is the fruſtrating, or ſetting aſide a ſuit; 
-— "000 ao of ſome fault, eithet in the matter; or proceeding thereof. 

ö | 

Plea in ABATEMENT, is ſome exception alledged; either againſt 
the plaintiff's writ, as wanting the due form, or againſt his count of 
declaration, as being inſufficient, or varying from the writ, ſpeciality, 
or record ; or againſt the matter. of either, as inſufficient, or being 
before another court ; or againſt the allegations, as being uncertain, 
on account of ſome miſnomer, or the death of one of the parties, or 
= 3 of the plaintiff, being a woman: to which fome add 

ability. | | 

1 iti commerce. See articles Discob N and RE- 
BATEMENT. | | | 

ABATEMENT, in the cuſtoms; is an allowance made u the 
duty of goods, when the quantum damaged is determined by the 
judgment of two merchants upon oath, and aſcertained by a certifi- 
cate from the ſurveyor and land-watter. . EY 

ABATIS, or ABBATIS, in writers of the barbarous age, de- 
notes an officer in the ſtables, who had the cate and diſtribution of 
the provender. The name is detived from Batum, the name of an 
ancient meaſure of corn. WE | . 

ABATOR, in law. See ABATE, and ABATEMENT. ; 
 ABAVI, ASA vo, or ABAVUM; a large tree in Ethiopia, which 
bears a fruit like a gourd. Ray's Hiſt. „ 

ABB, in the wochen manufactory, denotes the yarn of a weaver's 
watp, whence the wool of which it is made is called Abb-¹ _ 

ABBA, in the Syriac and Chaldee languages, literally ſignifies a fa- 
ther; and figuratively, a ſuperior, reputed as a father in reſpect of 
age, dignity, or affe&tion; t was anciently uſed as à title of honout, 
which ſome great men, it is faid, ftilt retain in the Pyrenean moun- 
tains. g | „ | 

An BA, ABA, of AN BA, is alſo.s title which the people give their 
biſhops in the Syriac, Coptic, and Erhiopic churches. F 

It is alſo a Jewiſh title of honour; given to certain of that claſs of 
Rabbins, called Tanaites ; and it is alſo particularly uſed by ſome 
writers of the middle age, for the faperior of a thonaſtery, uſually 
called & BBOT. ,* 4 

ABBE. See AgBr. e a EDIT 3th 
. ABBE, is # modern, curious, and populat character among the 


French, very little known in Great Britain. They are admiſſible into 


all companies, and are ſought after by moſt people on various accounts, 
as they are equally men of bufinefs and pleaſyre, not leſs expert in the 
moſt fetions am{aians, thatt fond of enjoy! their ſhare of whatever 
occupies the. gay world. The wit and 

diſtinguiſhed, renders them extremely agregahle to the volatile caſt of 
the French ladies. Their dreſs is rather that of an academic, or of a 
profeſſed fcholar, than of an eccleſiaſtic. | 


| ABBESS, the 17 or of an abdey; or convett of dns. The ab- 


beſs has the ſame rights, and authority over the puns; that the abbots 
regular have over their monks. Her ſex, idee | 
8 the ſpiritual functions and pics Annexed to the prleſt- 


curioſity carried them 


Fi. Martene, in his treatiſe am Ie rights of the church, pbſervts, 
that ſome / es have Gone e _ Bae — 


that their lengths, 
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a neceſſity of checking it. There are, however, inſtances of ſome ab- 
b-//:s who have the privilege to commiſſion a prieſt to act for them. 
St. Baſil, in his rule, allows the abbeſs to be preſent with the 
prielt, at the confeſſion of her nuns. 
ABBEY, or AB, ſignifies a monaſtery, or religious houſe, go- 
verned by a ſuperior under the title of ABBOT, or ABBESS. 
"The word, in our ancient ſtatutes, is ſometimes alſo written ab- 
bathy. By 31 H. VIII. c. 13, Abbathies are given to the king. 
Fauchet oblerves, that in the early days of the French monarchy, 
dukes and counts were called abbots, and duchies and counties abbeys. 
ABBEYS differ from PRIORIES, in that the one are under the di- 
rection of an abbot, and the other of a prior; but abbot and prior (we 
mean a prior conventual) are much the ſame thing, and differ in little 
but the name. 
In England, one third of the beſt benefices were anciently, by the 
pope's grant, appropriated to Abbeys, and other religious houſes ; 
which, upon their diſſolution under king Henry VIII. became lay- 
ces. For an eſtimale of the number and value of religious houſes, 
aboliſhed and ſurrendered in this reign, fee MONASTERY. 
ABBOT, or AzBar, originally derived from the Hebrew, Ab, fa- 
ther, ſignihes the ſuperior or hand of a monaſtery of monks erected in- 
to an abbey or prelacy. 
Abbots were really diſtinguiſhed from the clergy, though frequently 
confounded with them, becauſe a degree above laymen. St. Jerom, 
writing to Heliodorus, ſays expreſsly, alia monachorum eft cauſa, alia 
clericorum. The governors of the primitive monaſteries aſſumed in- 
differently the titles 43bot and Archimandrite. | 
The Abbzts, in thoſe early days, were ſubjeR to the biſhops, and the 
ordinary paſtors. As their monaſteries were remote from cities, and 
built in the fartheſt ſolitudes, they had no ſhare in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
They went on Sundays to the pariſh-church with the reſt of the peo- 
= ; or, if they were too remote, a prieſt was ſent them, to adminiſter 
the ſacraments, till, at length, they were allowed to have prieſts of 
their own body. The Abet, or archimandrite, himſelf was uſually the 
prieſt ; but his function extended no farther than to the ſpiritual aſ- 
liſtance of his monaſtery, and he remained {till in obedience to the bi- 


ſhop. 

There were among the ancient 4bbots ſeveral perſons of learning, 
who made vigorous oppoſition to the riſing hereſies of thoſe times; 
which firſt occaſtoned the biſhops to call them out of their deſerts, and 
fix them about the ſuburbs of cities, and at length in the cities them- 
ſelves, from which epocha their degeneracy 1s to be dated; for they 
ſoon wore off their former plainneſs and ſimplicity, and endeavoured 
to be independent of the biſhops, which occaſioned ſome ſevere laws 
to be made againſt them at the council of 
ing this, in time, many of them carried the point of independency, 
and got the appellation of lard, with other badges of the epiſcopate, 
particularly of the mitre. | 

Hence aroſe new ſpecies and diſtinctions of bots : mitred and not 
2 4 crozuered, and not croziered ; cumenical Abbats, cardinal Ab- 

s, c. 5 | 
. ABBOTS, Mitred, were thoſe privileged to wear the mitre ; and al- 
lowed, beſides, a full epiſcopal authority within their ſeveral pre- 
cinas.—Among us, theſe were alfo called Abbots ſovereign, and Abt 
general ; and they were lords of parliament. Of theſe Sir Edward 

oke reckons twenty-feven in England, beſide two mitred priors. 
to the dioceſan. 


ABBOTS, Croziered, are ſuch as bear the crozrer, or paſtoral flaff. 


__ AgzorTs were formerly diftinguiſhed into Abbots eleftrve, and Abbots 
preſentative; but are now chiefly diſtinguiſhed into regular and com- 


mendatory.. er 

ABBOTS, Regular, are real monks, or religious, who have taken the 
vows, and wear the habit, of the order. | 

Such are all Abbett preſumed to be; it being expreſsly provided by 
the canons, that none but 4 monk have the command over monks. 
But, in fact, it is found far otherwiſe ; there are now, it is ſaid, but 
{1x regular abbeys in France. ep | 
.* ABBOTS in commendam, are ſeculars; though they have undergone 
the tonſure, and are obliged, by their bulls, to take orders when they 
come of age. of 0D tied $7 

Though the term commendam inſinuates that they have only the ad- 
miniſtration of their abbeys for a time; yet they hold, and reap the 
fruits of them for ever, as well as the regular Abt. | 

By their BULLS they enjoy a full power tam in ſpiritualibus quam in 
temporalibus; and yet 'the commendatory Abbots do not perform any 
ſpiritual offices; nor have they any ſpiritual juriſdiction over their 
monks. So that the phraſe in ſgiritualibus, is rather ſomething of 


the Rowan ſtyle, than a real privilege. 


The ceremony whereby 4 t are created, is properly called bene- 


diction; or ſometimes, though abuſively, conſecration. It anci- 


ently conſiſted in cloathing him with the habit called cuculla, a cowl ; 
putting the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand, and the ſhoes called pedales or 


' fedules on his feet. Theſe particularities we learn from the Ordo Ro- 


manus of Theodore, axchbithop of Canterbury. | 
. ABBOT is litewiſe a title which has been given to certain biſhops, 

becauſe” their ſees had originally been abbeys; and they were even 

2 by the monks,; ſuch are thoſe of Catanea and Montreal in 
eV. ILSS Ry SAO | | 


+, ABBOT is an appellation ſornetimes -given to the ſuperiors or ge- 


nerals of ſome congregations of regular CANONs; as that of St. Ge- 
nevieve at Paris. I is alſo a title borne by ſeveral magiſtrates, and 
other lay- perſons.— One of the principal Genoeſe magiſtrates was 
called the Abhot of the — . 1 18 

About the time of Charlemagve there were ſeveral in France, lords 
and courtiers, Who having the fuperintendency of certain abbeys 
committed to them, were ſtyled Adbaromites, or abbey- counts. 

ABBREVIATION, . or ABBREVIATURE, (from - abbrevia to 


ſhorten,) pmplies che contraction of a ward, or paſſage; made either 
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, omitting ſome of the letters, or by ſubſtituting certain marks, or 
characters, in their ſtead. 

Lawyers, phyſicians, Ic. uſe abundance of Abbreviatures ; partly 
for the ſake of expedition, and partly for that of myſtery. Bar of 
all people, the Rabbins are the moſt remarkable for this practice: 
ſo that their writings are unintelligible, without an explication of 
the Hebrew Abbreviatures. The Jewiſh authors and copyiſts do not 
content themſelves to abbreviate words, like the Greeks and Latins, 
by retrenching ſome of the letters, or ſyllables thereof; but they 
frequently take away all but the initial letters. Thus, J ſtands for 
rabbi, and & for 58, NN or DN, according to the place it is found 
in. But ſtill farther, they frequently take the initial letters of ſe- 
veral ſucceeding words, join them together, and adding vowels to 
them, make a barbarous fort of word, repreſentative of all the 
words thus abridged. | 4 

Thus, Rabbi Sthelemoh Farchi, in the Jargon of Hebrew Abbre- 
viatures, is called Rafi; and Rabbi Moſes ben Matemon, is Rambam. 
Mercerus, David de Pomis, Schindler, Buxtorf, c. have given 
explications of ſuch Abbreviatures.—The moſt copious collection of 
Roman Abbreviatures, is that of Sertorius Urſatus: Sertorii Urſati, 
equitis, de netis Romanorum commentarius.-—A liſt of the principal 
abbreviatures, in the ſeveral arts and faculties, ſee under the ar- 
ticle CHARACTER. | 

ABBREVIATOR, in a general fenſe, a perſon who abbreviates 
or contracts any large book, and reduces it to a narrow compaſs. 

ABBREVIATOR is more particularly uſed for an officer in the 
court of Rome, appointed as aſſiſtant to the vice-chancellor, for 
drawing up the pope's briefs, and reducing petitions, when granted 
by the pontiff, into proper form, for being converted into bulls. 

Ciampini, who Fas two volumes on the inſtitution, office, pri- 
vileges, ceremonies, &c. of the abbreviators, ſuppoſes them to be 
the ſucceſſors either of the cancellarii in the imperial houſhold, or of 
the ſeven notarii, ſaid to have been placed by pope Clement I. in 
the ſeven quarters of Rome, to write down the ds of the martyrs 
within their ſeveral diſtrits. They are ſaid to have taken the 
name, either from their writing the brevia, briefs, or ſhorter epiſ- 
tles of the popes; or from their making uſe of note, or abbrevia- 
tions in writing. The latter opinion appears the more probable, 
in that the name is ſometimes uſed by writers of the ſixth age, as 
ſynonimous with notarii or breviatores. | 

At preſent, the Abbreviators make a college of ſeventy-two per- 
fons, divided into two ranks ; one called Abbreviatores de parco ma- 
ore, who are twelve in number, all prelates; the other, Abbreviatores 
de parco minore, called alſo examinatores, who may be laymen. 

Some authors alſo give the name ABBREVIATORS to an ancient 
literary academy, fuppoſed to have been at Rome, in the fifteenth 
century, and com led of the chief learned men of the age, as 


Pomp. Lætus, Platina, Pontanus, Sannazarius, Sabellicus, &c. 


— 


who, by the rules of the ſociety, changed their names at their ad- 
miſſion, for thoſe of ſome ancient Greek or Roman: but we cannot 
vouch for the real exiſtence of ſuch an academy. ; 

ABBREU VOIR, in maſonry, the joint, or juncture of two ſtones; 


or the interſtice or ſpace left between them, and filled up with mor- 


— ” 
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tar or cement. 
The word is of French derivation, and literally denotes a water- 


1 ad, 7 | 


BUTALS, or ABuTALS, (from eboutir, Fr. to bound, or 
limit) the buttings or boundings of lands, ſhewing on what other 
lands, highways, &c. the ſeveral extremes thereof abutt, or ter- 
minate. See ABUTTALS. | 

"ABCEDARY, ABCEDARIAN, or ABECEDARIAN, is ſometimes 
applied to compoſitions whoſe parts are diſpoſed in the order of the 
letters of the 4 habet; and in this ſenſe Abcedarian is ſynonimous 
with alphabetical. z 

We meet with #3cedarian pſalms, lamentations, prayers, and the 


like, chiefly among Hebrew writers; which makes it probable that 


— 


* 


— 


this ſpecies of wit was invented by them. 

ABDALS, in the Eaſtern countries, a kind of ſaints ſuppoſed to 
be inſpired to a degree of madneſs. The word is ſaid to come from 
the Arabic, abdallah, the ſervant of God. —The Perſians call them 
devanch khoda, ble to the Latins way of ſpeaking of their 
prophets and ſibyls, 9. d. furentes Deo, raging with the God. 

The Abgals are often carried by exceſs of zeal, eſpecially in the 
Indies, to run about the ſtreets, and kill every perſon they meet of 
a different religion. The Engliſh ſailors call this ruming à muk, 
from the name of the inſtrument, a ſort of poignard, employed on 
this occaſton. | | a> 

ABDELAVI, an Egyptian plant very like a melon, except that 
the fruit is more oblong, and acute at the extremities. 

ABDEST, among the Mahometans, a peculiar manner of waſh- 
ing, practiſed with ſome difference both by Turks and Perſians, be- 
fore prayer, entering the moſque, or reading the Alcoran. The 
word is com b of the Perſian ab, water, and deft, han. 

ABDICARIA propoſitio, in logic, is uſed for a negative propoſi- 
tion. | 

ABDICATION, As DicArio, from abdicare, which is com- 
pounded of ab, from; and dicere, to declare, the act whereby a ma- 

iſtrate, or perſon in office, renounces, and gives up the ſame, he- 
| the legal term of feryice is expired. g 
Abdicafion is frequently confounded with reſignation; but, ſtriftly 


' ſpeaking, there is a difference, Abdication being done purely and 


ly; whereas reſignation is done in favour of ſome third perſon. 
Diocleſian, and Charles V. are ſaid, in this ſenſe, to have abdi- 


| cated the crown: but Philip IV. of Spain reſigned it. The perlia- 


ment of England voted King James's violation of the laws, and his 


quitting the kingdom, without providing for the due adminiſtration 
of affairs in his abſence, to import an Abdication of the crown. The 


| Lords would have had the wor deſertion made uſe of; but the Com- 
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mons thought it was not comprehenſive * becauſe the- king 
miz t then have the liberty of returning, and reſume the ſovereignty. 

The Scots called it a jurfeiture of the crown, from the verb foris- 

acio. a 
I ABDICATION is more particularly uſed by Roman writers, for 
the act whereby a father diſcarded or diſclaimed his fon, and ex- 
pelled him the family. | 

The word, in this ſenſe, is ſynonimous with the Greek æreru- 
puts; and the Latin 4 familia alicnatis, or ſometimes ablegatio, and 
negatio ; and ſtands oppoled to adrption.—Tt is diſtinguiſhed from 
EXHAREDATI1O, or + aheritin „in that the former was done in 
the father's life-time, the ng, & will at his death: ſo that who- 
ever was abdicated, was alſo diſinherited, but not vice verſa. 

ABDI TFA Cauſe, are the ſecret or remote cauſes of diſtempers, 
which phyſicians of the dogmatic, or rational ſeQ, affirmed, were 
neceſſary to be known, ſor the eſtabliſhing a right method of cure. 

ABDOMEN, in anatomy, the belly, or lower wventer ; or that 
part of the body comprehended between the thorax and the hips. 

The word is derived from abgere, to hide ; or, according to others, 

from abdo and omentum, becauſe the omentum, or caul, is contained 
in it. 

The zopv is uſually divided by anatomiſts into three regions, or 

aenters: the head, the thorax or breaſt, and the Abdomen, which 
makes the loweſt part of the trunk; e by the dia- 
phragm above, * by the inguen, or pubis below. 

The Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, ſoft membrane, 
which, inveſting all the above mentioned viſcera, contains and keeps 
them in their place: this is called the peritonæum: upon a rupture 
er dilatation of which, they are apt to fall, and form thoſe tumours 
called hernia. It is covered and detended with five pair of muſ- 
cles ; which not only defend the „ e but, by their alternate re- 
laxations and contractions in reſpiration, promote the action of 
digeſtion, and the extruſion of the feces and urine. By their con- 
traction, the cavity of the Abdomen is ſtraitened, and the deſcent of 
the contents of the viſcera through the inteſtines 1s promoted. They 


are the proper antagoniſts to the ſphinCters of the anus and bladder, 


and forcibly expel the excrements of thoſe parts, as alſo the fetus 
in parturition. Theſe muſcles are the 08L1QU1 deſcendentes and af- 
cendentes, the RECTUS tranſverſalit and PYRAMIDALIS. See Syſtem 
of ANATOMY, for deſcriptions of the veins, arteries, and muſcles, 
&c. of the Abdomen, under their reſpective names. 


The Abdimen is ſubdivided into leſſer regions or cavities ; of 


which three are anterior ; the rmoſt, which is called the epi- 
gaſtric, commences from the diaphragm and cartilage enſiformit, and 
terminates two fingers breadth above the navel; the ſecond, 
called the umbilical, ins where the former ends, and terminates 


two fingers breadth below the navel ; the third, called the - | 


galtric, deſcends as low as the os pubis. Each of theſe fu 
iviſions is farther divided by the more accurate writers into three 
; a middle and two lateral ones, called the hypochondria. The 
middle part of the umbilical is called the umbilicus, or navel ; and 


it's lateral parts the lumbi, or loins : the middle of the e | 
n 


is called the hypogaftrium; and it's fides the lia, or flanks. To 
| which may be added the 2 groin, iſchiatic region, and peri- 
næum, fometimes called the lumbar region. 


T here is but one rior region, called regis lumbaris, which is 


the poſterior part of the Abdomen, comprehending all that ſpace 


which reaches from the loweſt ribs on each ſide, the laſt vertebra - 
of the back to the os ſacrum, and the neighbouring parts of the 0s | 
flum. Authors however are not whether the hind part be | 


properly included in the Abdomen, which ſome reſtrain to the ante- 
rior, or fore-part only 1 
Winſlow has given us the ſollowing more complete and accurate 


deſcription of the Abdmen, which we fall here ſubjoin for the far- | 


ther ſatisfaction of our readers. 

The Abdomen, ſays this learned writer, begins immediately un- 
der the thorax, and terminates at the bottom of the pelvis of the oſſa 
innominata. It's circumference, or outer ſurface, is divided into 


regions, of which there are three anterior, v:z. the epigaſtric ar ſu- 
perior region, the umbilical or middle region, and the hypogaſltric 


or lower region. There is but one poſterior region, named regio 


lumbaris. 


The epigaſtric region e immediately under the appendix en- 


ſiformis, at a ſmall ſuperficial depreſſion, called the pit of the ſto- 


mach, and in adults ends above the navel, at a tranſverſe line, ſup- | 


poſed to be drawn between the laſt falſe ribs on each ſide. This re- 
gion is divided into three parts, one middle, named epigaſtrium, 


and two lateral, ter med hypochondria. The epigaſtrium takes in 
all that ſpace which lies between the falfe ribs on both ſides, and 


the hypochondria are the places covered by the falſe ribs. 


The umbilical region begins, in adults, above the navel, at the 
tranſverſe line already mentioned, and ends below the navel, at | 


another tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn parallel to the former, 
between the two criſtæ of the oſſa ilium. 
This region is likewiſe divided. into three parts, one middle, which 


is properly the regio umbilicalis, and two lateral, called ilia, or the 


flanks ; and they comprehend the ſpace between the falſe ribs, and | ſtem of Linnzus, having the ventra 


upper part of the os ilium on each ſide. 


he hypogaſtric region is extended downwards from the inferior ||| 


limit of the umbilical region, and is divided into three parts, one 


middle, called pubes, and two lateral, called inguina, or the groins. | 
The lutobar region is the poſterior part of the Abdomen, and 
comprehends all that ſpace which reaches from the loweſt ribs on 


each ſide, and the laſt vertebra of the back to the os ſacrum, and the 

neighbouring parts of the oſſa ilium. The lateral parts of this re- 

gion are termed the loins ; but the middle part has no proper name 
men. ” 


Laſtly; the bottum of the Abdomen, which anſwers to the pelvis || 


af the ſkeleton, is terminated anteriorly by the pudenda, or parts 
No. 1. Vor. I. : 
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do a muſcle, which he alſo calls the fecundus ad latera tr, 
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of generation, and poſteriorly by the clunes, or buttocks, and anus. 
The buttocks are ſeparated by a foffa, wiich leads to the anus, aud 
each buttock is terminated downward by a large fold, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from the reſt of the thigh. 

his lumbar region takes in likewiſe the muſculus quadratus 
lumborum on each tide, the lower parts of the ſacro-lumbares of 
the longiſſimi and latiſſimi dorſi, the muſculus facer, &c. : 

The ſpace between the anus and the parts of generation is called 
PR and is divided into two equal literal parts by a diſtinct 
ine, which is longer in males than in females. | 

The cavity of the Abdomen, formed by the parts already men- 
tioned (all which are covered by the ſkin and membrane adipoſa) is 
lined on the inſide by a particular membrane, called peritonæum. 
It is ſeparated from the cavity of the thorax by the diaphragm, and 
terminated below by the mulculi levatores ani. This cavity con- 
tains the ſtomach, and the inteſtines, which are commonly divided 
into three ſmall, named duodenum, jejunum, and ilium, and three 
large, called cæcum, colon, and rectum. It contains, likewiſe, 
the meſentery, meſocolon, omentum, liver, gall-bladder, ſpleen, 
1 glands of the meſentery, vaſa lactea, receptaculum chyli, 

idneys, renal glands, ureters, bladder, and the internal parts of 
generation in both ſexes. 

Diſeaſes of the ABDOMEN are inflammations, abſceſſes, ſchirri, 
indurations, inflations, ſpaſms, c. Hence the Abdimen becomes 
the ſeat of divers operations; as perforations, ſutures, ſections, c. 

Wounds of ihe ABDOMEN may be conſidered as of four kinds: 1. 
Such as affect the ingetuments only. 2. Such as affect the muſcles, 
together with the integuments, without penetrating the peritoneum. 
3. — as with the integuments penetrate into the cavity, without 
wounding any of it's contents. 4. Such as penetrating into the 
cavity, wound ſome or other of it's contents. 

The firſt ſort, or ſuperficial wounds of the Abdomen, ate not 
eſteemed dangerous, and require no treatment different from other 
wounds. However, Arczus (lib. ii. cap. 4.) and Vigo (lib. iii. 
cap. 11.) agree in pronouncing thoſe more liable to bad accidents, 
which are received within two or three fingers breadth of the navel. 

The ſecond ſort are diſtinguiſhed from the two laſt by the probe; 
for if the patient is carefully placed in the ſituation he was in when 
the wound was given, and the probe be introduced, it will general 
paſs into the cavity of the Abdomen, if the peritonaum is perforated. 

The muſcles of the belly are ſubjeR to inflammations, which 
have been miſtaken for inflammation. in the liver. Hernius fays, 
that theſe muſcles have a very thick membrane, which will not rea- 
dily admit of the exit of pus when it is formed; he therefore adviſes 
to open them by inciſion, ſooner than is uſual in other inſtances 6f 
abſceſſes. The rheumatiſm ſometimes affects the muſcles of the 
belly, and the caſe is miſtaken for a colic, or for an inflammation 
of ſome of the viſcera within: in this caſe, however, the uſual 


11] ſymptoms of inflamed viſcera are abſent, and the medicines which 


are uſcful in the colic, are without effect in this cafe. 

Another way of diſtinguiſhing wounds in the Abdomen is, by in- 
jecting warm waterinto them ; and if it returns immediately, there 
is reaſo 


Zr rene. 


n to believe the wound to be only muſcular; but if any con- 


ſiderable quantity remain in the wound, the cavity is certainly pe- 
netrated. If the wound is large, great ſkill is required in the Er. 
2 eſpecially if it is made in a tranſverſe, or oblique direction, 
or in this caſe the ſuture is neceſſary, to keep the gaping lips of the 
wound together. Having taken theſe precautions, to prelerve the 
inteſtines and peritenæum in their natural ſituation, the wound is to 
be dreſſed with vulnerary balſams, and an adheſive plaiſter; the pa- 
tient muſt alſo be enjoined abſtinence, and his bowels muſt be kept 
open, and he muſt have reſt. | 
In wounds of the Abdomen, that 2 into it's cavity, the 
ſurgeon is firſt to examine very carefully, whether any of it's con- 
tents partake of the injury. It will be found that this is not the caſe, 
if there is no great degree of weakneſs, hzmorrhage, pain, fever, 
Sc. if on laying the patient on the wounded fide, there is no diſ- 
charge of chyle, gall, excrement, or urine ; if milk being injected 
warm, returns without any alteration in it's colour ; if he inflict- 
ing inſtrument has not been very ſharp; and laſtly, if there is no 
vomiting or diſcharge of blood by the mouth, ſtool, or urine, nor 
ſwelling or hardneſs of the belly. Some very valuable remarks on 
the hydropical tumours of the Abdomen, may be found in the Medical 
Eſſays of Edinburgh, vol. v. art. 59. ' 
here is a ſinus on each fide of the cartilage xiphoides, between the 


| tranſverſalis and recti muſcles, into which, on the left ſide, the ſto- 


mach is ſometimes ruptured by violent vomiting. This diſorder is 
attended with exceſſive pain, which is greater when the perſon is up; 
and gradually goes off when he lies in a horizontal polture ; which 


| circumſtance is the pathognomonic ſign of the diſeaſe. If it does 
not recede, it muſt be cut open, and reduced in the fame manner as 


in other ruptures. H/inflow's Anat. Happily this caſe is very rare; 
when it happens, little more can be done than to Mevinte 


| ſymptoms; if it cannot be returned by the hand, any operation 


will be a doubtful aid. See Syſtem of ANATOMY, 
ABDOMINALES, in ichtbyology, an order of fiſh, in the ſy- 
| fins placed behind the ; 
it comprehends 5 2 and 127 ſpecies. | 
ABDUCENS l/abiorum, in anatomy, a name given dy'S i — 
ahens 


is the levator anguli oris of Albinus ; but others terra it the cam, 
or elevator labiorum communts. | | 
ABDUCTION, in logic, is « kind of argumentation, by tk 
| NE , in logic, is a kind of ar , e 
Greeks called apagege wherein the greater extreme is evidently con- 
tained in the medium, but the medium not ſo evidently in the leſſer 
extreme as not to require ſome farther medium, or proof, to make 
it appear. | 5% 
It is called Al ductien, from S from, and ducere, to draw; becauſe, 
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from the concluſion, it draws us on to prove the propoſition aſ- 
ſumed. This, in the ſyllogiſm, All whom God abſolves are 
free of ſin; but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt : therefore, all 
who are in Chrilt are free of fin,” The major is evident; but the 
minor, or aſſumption, ts not ſo, without ſome other propoſition to 
prove it; as, God received ſatisfaction for ſin by the ſufferings of 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.” 

ABDUCTION, in ſurgery, denotes a ſpecies of FRACTURE, where- 
in the bone near the joint is ſo divided tranſverſely, that the extre- 
mities recede from each other. Cælius Aurelianus uſes this word 
tor a ſtrain. Abduction properly ſignifies leading from, or drawing 
away. It is from the action of the muſcles, that the divided ends 
of fractured bones recede. 

ABDUCTOR, or ABDUCENT, in anatomy, a name common 
to ſeveral muſcles, whoſe action is the withdrawing, opening, or 
pulling back, the parts to which they are fixed. 

The name is compounded of ab, from and ducere, to draw.— 
Their antagoniſts are called ADDUCTORES. 

ABRUCTOR auricularis, or of the little finger, ariſes from the an- 
nular ligament, and the third and fourth bones of the carpus in the 
ſecond rank; and is inſerted externally into the firſt bone of the 
little finger: it ſerves to draw that finger from the reſt, and alfo to 
bend it a little. | 

In ſome ſubjects it appears divided into two or three muſcles, 

conſiſting of ſo many different ſeries of fibres. 3 
. ABDUCTOR idicis, or of the fore-finger, ariſes from the inſide 
of the bone of the thumb, and is inſerted into the firſt bone of the 
fore-finger, which it draws from the reſt towards the thumb. 
- ABDUCTOR minimi digiti manus. Riolan calls it hypothenar. It 
riſes from the os. piſiforme of the carpus, runs upward on the inſide 
of the hand, and is inſerted into the external fide of the little finger, 
or it's firſt joint. It helps to ſeparate the little finger from the reſt, 
and alſo to bend it. It is the flexor paruus minimi digiti of Albinus. 
_ ABDUCTOR inimi digiti pedis, or of the little toe, ariſes from 
the out ſide of the os calcis, near the exterior bone of the metatarſus, 
and is inſerted laterally into the outſide of the ſecond bone of that 
toe, which it pulls from the reſt. h 

ABDUCTOR ocult, or of the eye, called alſo indignatorius, or the 
ſcornful muſcle, is one of the four recti, or trait muſcles, ariſing 


from the bottom of the orbit, and ſpread over the firſt proper tunic; | 


ſerving to draw the eye toward the outer canthus. 


 ABDUCTOR pellicis manus, called alſo thenar, ſprings from the 
annular ligament, and firſt bone of the carpus ; from whence paſling 


to the thumb, it makes that fleſhy body called mans lunæ : it draw 
the thumb from the fingers. 


ABDUCTOR /ongus pollicis, in anatomy, a name which is given by | 


Albinus to a muſcle of the hand called by Winſlow, Cowper, and 
others, EXTENSOR primus pollicis. 


ABDUCTOR it metacarpi digiti minimi, in anatomy, a name given 


by Albinus to a. muſcle of the hand called by Winſlow, and tome | 


others, the metacarpialis, and by molt writers, by names but badl 
expreſſing it's nature or uſes. Riolanus calls it pars .hypothenarts 
parvi drgiti ; and Spigelius, interaſſeus ultims i offs metacurpii, parte 


. —__ wv 


manu externa, adherens. Cowper calls it the abduttor minimi digiti ; | 


and Douglas, the flexor primi internadii minimi digits. 

_ ABDUCTOR pallicis pedis, or of the great toe, ſprings from the 
inſide of the os calcis, and the greater ag cuneiforme ; and is inſerted 
into the outſide of the exterior 95 ſeſamorgdeum pollicis ; it ſerves to 
draw the great toe from the reſt. It often hath a tendinous origin 
from the edge of the os cymbiforme, receiving near this bone ſome 
tendinous filaments from the tibialis anticus, ln 


Some anatomilts likewiſe reckon four Abdufors of the hog ' 
& | 


 ABEL-TREE, or ABELE-TREE, a ſpecies of poplar, with large | 
Jeares. This tree may be propagated by mou or cuttings, and al- 


ſo by ſuckers in the month o . 


* 


ore: gobable, they took their name from Abel for no other 
. like that patriarch they had no iſſue; not that 
hi green continence after marriage; but becauſe he was killed be- 
Tore BGG married. 
niet Was founded in the paſſage in 1 Cor. vii. 29. Let them that 
* wes, be as though they had none.” 
+... ABEL E 


** ABELMOLUCH, a ſpecies of the Ricixus, or Palma Chriſti. 
ABELMOSCH, -or-ABELMUSK, the muſk-ſeed; a ſmall odori- 


ferqus ſeed: b t from Egypt, chiefly uſed in 2 The plant 


is of the ;jmaJlow. kind. The ſeeds are flat, kidney-ſhaped, the ſize 

.of a pin's head, grey or browniſh without, and white within; they 

are very fragrant, and their ere like a mixture of amber and muſk; | 
tl 


"> grant, and their 
to the taſte they are of a (ligh 
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aromatic bitter; they are cordial ; 


- 


great pains to aſcertain the principle they went upon, and the reaſon | 
See very little purpoſe. But, in effect, it is 
0 


* Some authors, however, aſſert, that their te- 


al U Dl a very tall tree, growing principally in | 
Wrete, 7 75 allo, SANTA LIL COLE, BG PSEUDOSANTALUM. | 
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oils,” where few - other trees | 
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the Arabs mix them with their coffee. Chuſe ſuch as appear new, 
plump, dry, and-well-ſcented. The beſt comes from Martinico. 


ABELONIANS, FE ö See article ABELIANS. 


ABNEL Gaus v, a fixed ſtar of the ſecand or third magnitude, 


in the ſouth ſcale of the conſtellation Libra. It's latitude is 21 51” N. 
it's longitude M 10* 40 40 | | 
ABEREMURDER; ABEREMURDRUM, in ancient law-books, 
denotes murder that has been proved; or made appear by judiciary 
proceſs. . path 8-1 
The word is Anglo+Saxon 3 compounded of bene, provedior clear; 
and Mops, killing, os homicide. | 1725 "0 
Hence Aberemurder, called alſo Eberemurder, amounts to the ſame 
with probatum murdrum, or murder which needed prof: and ſtands op- 
poſed to open murder, which was murder ſufficiently known by the 
notoriety of the fact. 2 . | 
Fandel Aberemurder by manifeſium murdrums and Spel- 
man, by cædet manifeſta: others by apertum murdrum. 9 
Aberemurdrum was one of thoſe crimes which could not be expiated 
by -money, as moſt others might be. 4 At cr : 
ABERRATION F the 125 a ſmall apparent motion of the 
fixed ſtars diſcovered by the late Dr. Bradley. IA 
The word is compounded of ab, from, and erre, to wander, be- 
cauſe the ſtars appear to wander from their true ſituation. | | 
This important diſcovery was firſt made in the following remark- 
able manner. In the year 175, when Mr. Molyneux and Dr. 
Bradley began to obſerve the bright ſtar in the head of Draco marked 
y by Bayer, as it paſſed near the zenith, with an inſtrument made by 
Mr. Graham, in order to diſcover the parallax of the earth's annual 
orbit, and after repeated obſervations they found: this ſtar, about the 
beginning of March 1726, to be 20 more foutherly, than at the 
time of the firſt obſervation. It now indeed ſeemed to have arrived 
at it's utmoſt limit ſouthward; becauſe in ſeveral trials made about 
this time, no ſenſible difference was obſerved in it's ſituation. +: By the 
middle of April it appeared to be returning back again toward the 
north, and about the beginning of June it paſſed at the ſame diſtance 
from the zenith as it had done in December, when it was firſt ob- 
ſerved; in September following it appeared: 39” more northerly than 
it was in March, juſt the contrary way to what it ought to appear by 
the annual parallax of the ſtars. | 24 * 
This unexpected phænomenon perplexed the obſervers very much; 
and Mr. Molyneux died before the true cauſe of it was diſcovered. 
After this, Dr. Bradley, with another inſtrument more exact and ac- 


curately adapted to this purpoſe, obſerved the ſame appearances not 


only in that, but in many other ſtars; and, by the: great . 
that appeared in a ſeries ot obſervations made in all parts of the year, 
the doctor was fully ſatisfied with regard to the general laws of the 
1 ; and therefore endeavoured to find out the cauſe of them. 
e was already convinced that the-appatent motion of the ſtars was 
not owing to a nutation of the carth's axis. Themnext-thingethat of» 
fered itſelt, was an alteration in the direction of the: piumbaine, with 
which the inſtrument was conſtantly zedtrtied ;» but this upon trial 
proved inſufficient. Then he had recourſe to what refraction might 
do, but here alſo. nothing ſatis factory cewred, At laſt, through a 
moſt amazing ſagacity, this acite aſtronomer conjectuted, that 
all the phænomena, hitherto mentioned, proteeded from ws ger 
ſive motion of light, and the earth's annual motion in it's orbit: for 
he perceived, that if light was propagated in time, the apparent place 
of a fixed object would not be the fame when the eye is at reſt, as 
when it is moving in any other direction, than that of the line paſſing 
through the eye and object; and that, When the * is moving in 
different directions, the apparent place of the object would be dif- 
terent. Mt 629 IAAY. as | p N 1 = * V „ weve +101 
For a full illuſtration! af. this noble diſcovery, ſee plate I. fig. 3. 
where S is ſuppoſed to repreſent the ſun; ABCD che carth's orbit; 
and from S, ſuppoſe a perpendicular erectedꝭ as SP, pailing through 
the ſtar at P. Now, if the qſpectator were at S. he would always 
view the (tar in the ſame perpendicular direction, and in it's true place 
at P, projected into the point p in the viſible ſurface of the heavens. 
But if the ſpectator be carried about the fun in the circle ABCD, 
whoſe diameter is not inſenſible at the diſtance P, or ſubtends a ſenſible 
angle APC; then, in the poſition A, he will ſee the ſtar P in the 
. line APa, projected in the point &. For the ſame reaſon, in 
the points B, C. D, the ſtar will be projected in 6, c, d; and the 
{mall circle a þ cd, will conſequently appear to be deſcribed. | 
Admitting the ſpace of the ſtar SP be ſo great, that the diameter 
of the earth's orbit ſubtends no ſenſible angle, but appears as a point, 
then will alſo the ſmall circle ab c4 become inviſible; and all the 
lines AP, BP, &c. may be conſidered as perpendicular to the plane 
of the orbit, and directed to the ſame point in the heavens with the 
perpendicular SP, as to ſenſe. So that, in this cafe, if light was pro- 
pagated in an inſtant, the ſtar P would conſtantly appear in the 
F | T0503? - 1 | 
8 * in this particular inſtance, in which the ſtar is ſo re- 
mote, light be propagated in time, or with a certain velocity, then, 
as the earth deſcribes it's orbit, a ſpectator will ſee the ſtar in an ob- 


lique direction, and not in the perpendicular, N we have before 


ſhewn; that is, if GI be a tangent to the earth's orbit in B, and BE 
perpendicular to the ecliptic in the point B; then, while the earth 
moves through the indefimtely {mall part of the orbit GB, a ſtar at E 
will appear to move trom E to e, or, when the earth is in B, to be 
mne. 9! | | 1771 | 

Seeing then, that the diſtance SB is but a point with reſpe& to the 


great diſtance SP of the ſtar, it follows, that we may refer the ſpecta- 
tor from the ſeveral points ABCD to the central point S, /fig. a,) for 


obſerving the phænomena of the ſlar at P, which will not be altered 
thereby. Therefore if c @ be parallel to AS, and you make the angle 
PS a equal to e BE, (fig. 3.) it is plain the ſtar P muſt appear in a, 
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in the direction S a. Alſo, when the earth is at D, the ſtar will be 
ſeen in the — * direction & c at a, the ſpectator being referred to S. 

Now, becauſe bd is parallel or alike ſituated, with reſpect to D B, 
and to the tangents in D and B, as CB, it therefore follows, for the 
ſame reaſon, that theſtar at P will appear in d and þ, when the earth 
is in D and B; and ſo during the ſpace of one year, the ſtar P will 
appear to deſcribe the ſmall circle ad c 6, pus * Ho ſtar to be at 
1. fe. g.) in the zenith of the ſpectator: the above ſmall circle 
a dc will become an ellipſe, as in fig. 1, if the ſtar be at any diſ- 
tance from the zenith. 

It has been remarked above, that theſe ſmall elliptic motions of 
the ſtars occaſioned their declinations, as alſo their diſtances from the 

les of the world to vary 20” on each fide. Now, this could not 

appen from refraction, becauſe the ſame phænomenon was obſerved 
m 18 ſtars near the zenith, where there is no refraction, as well as 
in thoſe ſituated at a diſtance from it. Nor could it reſult from any 
nutation in the carth's axis; for that would have rendered the equal 
diſtances of the ſtars in oppoſite ſides of the pole mn which ne- 
ver happened. Neither could it be owing to a parallactic motion of 
the ſtars, for then, while the earth deſcribed the half of it's orbit ABC, 
the ſtar would appear to deſcribe the circle a bc; whereas it was 
found by obſervation, that the ſtar appeared to deſcribe the circle a Bc, 
while the earth deſcribed the ſemicircle BCD. It muſt therefore pro- 
ceed from the velocity of light bearing a ſenſible proportion to the an- 
nual motion of the earth ; and this hypotheſis, with the greateſt exact- 
neſs, without even the leaſt difficulty, accounts for all the phænomena. 

Formulas for calculating the aberration of the fixed ſtars in declina- 
tion and right aſcenſion were added by Dr. Bradley: which formulas 
have been demonſtrated by two different methods, and reduced to a very 
ſimple calculus, by Mr. Clairaut, in the memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris for the year 1737. The late Mr. Simp- 
ſon of Woolwich, in his miſcellaneous tracts, printed in the year 
1745, alſo moſt elegantly performed the ſame thing. See "Treatiſe on 
ANATOMY. 

ABERRATION, in medicine, ſignifies a deviation from the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature. 

ABERRATION is a term uſed in optics, to denote that error or de- 
viation of the rays of light, when infected by a lens or ſpeculum, 
whereby they are hindered from meeting or uniting in the ſame 
point, called the geometrical focus: it is either lateral or longitudi- 
nal. The lateral Aberration is meaſured by a perpendicular to the 
axis of the ſpeculum, produced from the focus, to meet the reflected 
or refracted ray: the longitudinal Aberration is the diſtance of the fo- 
cus from the point in which the ſame ray interſects the axis. If the 
focal diſtance of any lenſes be given, their apertures be ſmall, and 


the incident rays homogeneous and parallel, the longitudinal Aber- | 


rations will be as the ſquares, and the lateral Aberrations as the cubes 
of the linear apertures. | 

ABERRATION, crown of, is a luminous circle which ſurrounds 
the real diſk of the ſun, and depends on the Aberratien of the ſolar 
rays, whereby his apparent diameter is enlarged, 

ABESAM OM, dirt or clay. 

ABESSI, the alvine fœtus, the ſame as ReB1s; they ſignify the 
matter that remains of the aliment, after the chyle is ſeparated from 
it; that is, excrement, 

ABESTA, or AvEsTA, the name of one of the ſacred books of 
the Perſian Magi ; which they attribute to their great founder Zoro- 
alter, or Zerdufhe 

The Abeſta is a commentary or expoſition of two other of their re- 
ligious books, called Zend and Pazend; the three together include 
the whole ſyſtem of the ignicole, or worſhippers of fire. D'Herbel. 
Bibl. Orient. p. 11. Hyde, de Rel. Vet. Perl. c. 2. The Aveſta, ac- 
coonng to Du Perron, ſignifies the language of the original text of 
Zoroaſter's works. Hiſt. Ac. Sc. Par. — 

ABESTON, a fibroſe elaſtic ſtone. See ASBESTOS. 

ABESUM, unſlacked or quick lime. See the article CALx. 

ABETTOR, or ABBETTOR, in law, one who incites or encou- 
rages another to perpetrate any criminal action; or who actually 
aſliſts him in the execution of it. 

Thoſe who procure others to ſue out falſe appeals of felony, or 
murder againſt men, to render them infamous, are particularly de- 
nominated Abettors. | 

Abettors in MURDER, are ſuch as adviſe or procure a murder to 
be committed, or are acceſſary thereto. 

There are Abettors in FELONY, but not in TREASON ; the law 
deeming all thoſe principals who are concerned in treaſon, | 

ABEVACUATION, as uſed by ſome medical writers, denotes 
a partial or incomplete evacuation of the peccant humours, either 
by nature or art. 


ABEYANCE, ABEIANCE, or ABBAYANCE, in law books, 


ſomething that only exilts in expectation, or in the intendment, or 
remembrance of the law. i 

ABEYANCE, in our law, amounts to much the ſame with h@reditas 
Jacens, among the Romans, and xayyG» a3oxdG», or Shemuv, among 
the Greeks; 7. e. hareditas ſperuta or expectata, or rather novum do- 


minium expetans. As civilians ſay land and goods do jacere ; ſo 


common lawyers ſay, that things in like condition are in Abeyance. 


It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is a fee {imple 


in ſomebody, or it is in Abeyance, If a church become vacant by 
the death of a parſon, the freehold is ſaid to be in Abeyance, till a 
new one be inducted : for the patron has not the fee, but only the 


right of preſenting to it, the freehold itſelf being in the incumbent 


thus preſented, and therefore till ſuch preſentation, in nobody. 

ABHEL, in , botany, a name given by ſome to ſavin, an ever- 
green garden ſhrub, well known in phyſic on many accounts. 

ABIP in the Hebrew chronology, the name of the firſt month of 
their eccleſiaſtical year. This month was afterwards called Niſan, 
and anſwers to part of March and April in our Calendar. 

AB1B, in Hebrew, alſo ſignifies an car of corn, 


1 


8 


| 


ABIDING % press, in law, the caſe added to the pleadings ; 
whereby council fruſtrates the matters in evidence, ſo as to convince 
the court that the ſtatement of the caſe, as to facts, carries a verdict 


in favour of his client. 


| accounted falſe, wicked, or dangerous. 


ABIES, in botany. See Syſtem of Borany under Fir-TREE. 
ABIGA Herba, the Ground PI Nx or CHAMP &PITYS. © 
ABIGEAT, among phylicians, to procure abortion by art. 
ABIGEATUS, or ABIEAT. See ABACTUs. 
ABIGEUS, in law, the fame as ABACTOR ; which ſee, 
ABILITY'is uſed in law, for a capacity of doing certain things, 
relating either to the acquiſition or transferring of property, Abi 
ly, in this ſenſe, coincides with capacity, and ſtands oppoſed to di, 
ability, or non-ability. | | 
Every perſon is ſuppoſed to be able, i. e. to have the power of, 
taking and diſpoſing of effects, whom the law does not diſable. 
The king's. iflue are of ability to inherit in England wherefoever, 
born; and children of: ſubjects born beyond ſea, may inherit, if theic 
birth were within the allegiance of the — ; | | : 
AB-INTESTATE, AB-INTESTATO,, in the civil law, is ap- 
plicd to a perſon who inherits from one who died inteſtate. - 1 
ABISHERING, an ancient law term, denoting a being free, or 
exempt, from all AMERCIAMENTS for tranſgreſſions of any kind. 
In a charter or grant, the word is ſaid not only to give the pro- 
prictor the forfeitures and amerciaments of all. others for tranſgreſ- 
ſions committed within his ſee: but alſo to exempt him from all ſuch 
controul by any within that compaſs. ob 
ABIT, or Apoir, ceruſs. T e 4 
ABJURATION, in a general ſenſe, . a ſolemn renunciation, or 
denying a thing with an och. . e n | 
/ he word is compounded of ab, from or againſt ; and jurare, to. 
.. er 8 
ABJURATION, among the Romans, ſignified the denying a debt, 
pledge, depoſit, or the like truſt, by a falſe oath. - In which ſenſe, 
Abjuration coincides with perjuration ; and ſtands diſtinguiſhed from 
ejuration, where the oath is ſuppoſed juſt. _ 5 
ABJURATION, more particularly, is uſed for a ſolemn recantation, 
or renunciation of ſome doctrine, or opinion, as falſe, pernicious, or 
wicked. 0 a | | 
To ahbjure a perſon is, in our laws, to renounce all authority or 
dominion claimed by ſuch a perſon. —By the oath of Abjuration, a, 
fon binds hnnſelt not to. own. any regal authority in the perſon 
called the Pretender, and engages. never to pay. him the obedience 
of a ſubject. 1 W. and M. 13 W. III. 1 Geo. I. The refuſers 
of the oath enjoined by theſe ſtatutes are liable to ſundry penalties, 
forfeitures, &c. en 1 . 
The oath of Abjuration, by the 6th G. III. cap. 53, is as fol- 
lows; © I A. B. do truly and fincerely acknowledge, profeſs, teſ- 
tify, and declare in my conſcience, betore God and the world, that 
our ſovereign. lord king George is lawful and rightful king of this 
realm, and all other his majeſty's dominions thereunto belonging. 
And I do ſolemnly, and fincerely declare, that I do believe. in my 
conſcience, that not any of the 21 of the perſon who pre- 
tended to be prince of Wales during the life of the late ki 
James the ſecond, and ſince his deceaſe pre tended to be, and too 
upon himſeif the ſtyle and title of king of England, by the name 
of James the third, or of Scotland, by the name of James the 
eighth, or the ſtyle. and title of king of Great Britain, hath any 
right or title whatſoever, to the crown of this realm, or any other 
the dominions thereunto belonging. And I do renounce, re- 
fuſe, and abjure any allegiance or obedience to any of them. 
And I do ſwear, that I will bear faith and true * to 
his majeſty king George, and him will defend, to the utmoſt of 
my power, againſt all traitorous conſpiracies and attempts whatſo- 
ever, which thall be made againſt. his perſon, crown, or dig- 
nity. And I will do my utmoit endeavour to diſcloſe and make 
known to his majeſty, and his. ſucceſſors, all treaſons and trai-, 
torous conſpiracies which I ſhall know to be againſt. him or any of 
them. And I do faithfully promiſe, to the utmoſt of my power, to 
ſupport, maintain, and defend the ſucceſſion of the crown againlt 
the deſcendants of the ſaid James, and againſt all other perſons 
whatſoever z which ſucceſſion, by an act, intitled, An Adt for the 
further limitation of the crown, and better ſecuring. the rights and li- 
berties 7. the ſubjeF, is and ſtands limited to the princeſs Sophia, 
electreſs and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, 
being proteſtants. And all theſe things I do plainly and ſincerely 
acknowledge and ſwear, according to theſe expreſs words by me 
ſpoken, and according to the plain = common ſenſe and under- 
— of the ſame words, without any gquiyogation, , mental 
evaſion, or ſecret reſervation whatſoever, Aud Ido make this re- 
cognition, acknowledgment, abjuration, renunciation, and promiſe 
heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a Chriſtian, 
So help me God.“ | 5 A 
ABJURATION is alſo uſed, in our ancient cuſtoms, for an oath 
taken by a * guilty of felony ; who flying to a place of ſanc- 
tuary, would ſwear to forſake-the realm for ever, in lieu of other 
puniſhment.— Inſtances are alſo to be met with of temporary Au- 
ration, viz. for three years, for one year and a day, and the like. 
This, in ſome caſe, was admitted from criminals in lieu of death. 
The devotion for the church was ſo warm, from the time of Ed- 
ward the -Confeſſor to the Reformation, that if a man, having 
committed felony, could reach a church or church-yard before he 
were apprehended, it was an aſylum from which he could not be 
brought to take his trial at law; but confeſſing his crime to 
the juſtices, or coroner, and abjuring the kingdom, he was {et at liberty. 
| By Stat. 21, Jac. I. all uſe of ſanctuaries, and conſequently of 
Abjuration, is taken away. | 
ABJURATION of hereſy, the ſolemn recantation of any doctrine, 


ABLACTATION, 


: 
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ABLACTATION, in botany, any thing extradded from it's 
original ſtate, and ſupported by ſome new ſource, ſo as to make it's 
nature partake of any other means to preſerve life, than that it ori- 


ginally poſſeſſed, | 
AvLAETATION, (froth ab and las, the taking a child from the 


mother's milk is bad, or in too fmall a quantity; when the mother 
hath weak nerves, or apt eaſily to de ſurprized; theſe defects ſpoil 
the milk fright the child is ſuddenly taken ill. _ _ effects of — 
mother's fright, or anxiety; if the milk is ied up quickly, 
perhaps the infant hath the moſt occaſion for it ; in ſuch like 
is #dviſcadle to wean the child; yea, often abſolutely ne- 
It can never be neceſſary to continue the breaſt more than 
er mine exonths ; but ly, if a child is favoured with a 
ſupply by ſ , during his fieſt three or four months, and is 
a tolerably healthy ſtate, he will rarely be the worlt for weanin 
this _ {6 thut if he is not rather weakly, and if dif- 
his 22 there need not be any heſitation. 
kim froth the breaſt. Tf he feeds tolerably with the 
1s Gi difordet in his bowels, a tendency to con- 
vollidns, e. wenning way be artempred at any time. But if 
feeding with the fpdon is Uiicult ; if the child is much ſubject to 
Fu Se. another nurſe ſhould be ſought for, and wean- 


general, the ſooner a child is weaned, the more eaſily it parts 
with the breaſt. Pruderite directs to accuftom a child to early 
poon, and to continue the ſame until the breaſt 
omitted. 

i —4 * may be weaned ny age; but as 22 
dn grows m__ at about nine or ten months, the 

Paw V be fed ron be ſix hours at the molt, during the Grit 
tvb tnbnths ; ſhould be entirely weaned from the breaſt as ſpeedily 
as is convenient, and alſo from all feeding in the night; for night- 
Keding bloats theth ; and if they are not uſed to it in the firſt week, 
d never want it; — are not di ſturbed from their birth, 

wi 


and ſuch like additions, for they produce the diſeaſes that children 
are moſt troubled with, Uafermented flour makes a viſcid food 
chat turns ſour before it digeſts, and well fermented bread ſoon 
turns ſour ; but if this latter is made into freſh panada every night 
and RO or, in cobl weather, every 1 1 incon- 
veniente of foprin $ prevented. 6 prevent acidity in the child's 
* tk vegetable food, give now and then a little 
* 4 . ; adde * my mutton, WIG, once or i 
; fuppol e, example, a mixture of equ arts of the 
| whit is diſcharged in cat a joint that is brogefre hot on 
the table, and warm water, to whic be added a little falt, 
and thus an excellent broth is readily made. This is ſaid to fill 
children with humours, it is true; but the humours are only of the 
moſt nouriſhing kind. Cow's milk, a little diluted with water, is 
an excellent ſubſtitute for the mother's ; yet, as it is apt to turn 
Nour, add to it a little Liſbon ſugar. Rice is not ſo apt to turn ſour 
as wheat bread is, it therefore would be a more convenient food for 
children, and deferves to be attended to. Toaſted bread boiled 
ih water till it is almoſt dry, then mixed with freſh milk, not 
boiled, is an 2g1 change. As the teeth advance, the diet may 
increaſe in it's ſblidity. | | | 
As tb the ame tet the appetite be the meaſure of it ; obſery- 
o to ſati * but no more, which may be thus managed: 
ed the « no longer than he eats with a degree of eagerneſs; in 
feeding, let the child be held in a fitting poſture, and thus continue it 
until the ſtomach has nearly digeſted it's contents. The too com- 
mon La of viotently dancing and ſhaking the child ſhould be 


avoi 

I child awake until it breaks wind after each time it is 
fe; it during the day as much as you can, and-thus it will 
ſoon lay out all the night. Never awaken a child when it is aſlcep, 
for thus fickneſs and peeviſhneſs are often produced. 
a Bs ſoon as teeth appear, give the child now and then a piece of 

eh meat in it's hand to chew, but never give it any confectionaries. 

Moss on the management and nurſing of children. See the article 

EANYTNG. | 

ABLACT&FItov, in the ancient agriculture, is a method of in- 
orafting, wherein the cyon of one tree, being united for ſome 

me to the ſtock of another, is afterwards cut off, and, as it were, 

weaned from it's'tnother tree. | | 

ABLACTATION is more uſually called by modern writers, Ix- 
Acne, dr GRAFTING by approach. | 

ABLACTATION is only where the ſtock to be grafted 
dn, and the tree from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo near, 
that the 'branch or cyon may be applied, without cutting off. Hence 
it js chiefly uſed on plants that grow in caſes ; as orange, lemon, 
and pomegrahate trees, vines, jaſmins, &c. The ſeaſon is April or 


ay. . 
Mk uſual method to perform it is, to take the branch, intended 
For the graſt, and pare it away, both the rind and wood, the length 
bf three inches; then, paring likewife the ſtock, fo that they may 
join cloſely to each other, they are bound 'together, and covered over 
with clay, or * Va As ſoon as they are at top well in- 
pos ney ed opether, the head of the ſtock is to be cut off four 
inches above the binding; and the ſpring following, the graft, 
leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by itſelf. Or the operation may be done 


by cutting off the head of the ſtock at firſt, and leaving the top a 
14 a | 
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be deferred until more favourable circumſtances attend. 


1 


little floped, and applying the graft thereto, as in der GATT 
ING, Ben this 8 found equally ſucceſsful. 1 

ABLAQUEATION, (from the Latin ab, and /acus, a ditch) a 
name uſed by the ancient writers of agriculture for an operation in 
gardening, whereby the earth is dug from about a vine, or other fruit- 
tree, and it's roots are laid bare, to expoſe them more to the ſum, rain, 
and air, in order to promote it's ecundity.-.The proper ſeaſon for A- 
laqueation is autumn, for the benefit of the winter rain, and ſnow wa- 
ter. Bradley fixes it in January. But the practice is now laid aſide, 
experience having ſhewn it to be dangerous. 58 2 2 

ABLATIVE, in grammar, the Hach caſe of Latin nouns. The 
word is formed from auferre, to take away. Priſcian alſo calls it the 
comparative caſe ; as ſerving, among the Latins, for comparing, a8 
well as taking away. 

The ABLATIVE is oppoſite to the datiue; the firſt expreſſing the 
action of taking away, and the latter that of giving. 

The Ablative can hardly be ſaid to anſwer to the juſt idea of a caſe z 
at leaſt it is the moſt vague of all others. It will be ſhewn, an it's 

lace, that the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, have properly no 
uch thing as CASEs. But even in the ancient languages, from which 
the notion of caſes is borrowed, it is ſuggeſted, that the Ablatrve is only 
a fort of ſupernumerary, or ſupplement to the reſt. As the five 
oper caſes were not found ſufficient to expreſs all the relations of 
things to each other, recourſe was had to an expedient, viz. the put- 
* a prepoſition before ſome of the other caſes; and this made the 
ative. 

In the plural number, the 4bative is ſtill more obſcure, as being 
only the DATIVE re In Engliſh, French, c. there is no 
preciſe mark whereby to diſtinguiſh the Ablative from other caſes ; 
and we only uſe the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two 
phraſes, ſhe magnitude of the city, and he ſpoke muth of the city; we ſay, 
that of the city in the firit is genitive, and in the latter Ablative ; becauſe 
it would be fo, if the two phraſes were expreſſed in Latin. | 

The two great grammarians, Friſchlin and Cruſius, have made the 
queſtion concerning the Greek Ablative the ſubjeR of a famous literary 
war; the former of whom maintained, and the latter oppoſed the rea- 
lity of it. The diſpute is not decided to this day. 

Sanctius, and the Port- royaliſts ſtill maintain the affirmative ; Peri- 
zonius the negative. The chief reaſon alledged by Sanctius is, that 
the Roman writers often joined Greek words with the Latin prepoſi- 
tions, which govern ablative caſes, as well as with nouns of the ſame 
caſe. To which Perizonius anſwers, that the Latins anciently had no 
ablative themſelves ; but inſtead thereof, made uſe, like the Greeks, of 
the dative caſe; till at length they formed an ablative, governed by 
prepoſitions, which were not put before the dative: that, at firft, the 
two caſes had always the ſame termination, as they ſtill have in many 
inſtances: but that this was afterwards changed in certain words. It 
is, then, no wonder that the Latins ſometimes join prepoſitions which 
govern an ablative caſe, or nouns in the ablative caſe, with Greek da- 
tives, ſince they were originally the ſame; and that the Greek darive 
has the ſame effect as the Latin ablative. See Cars. | | 

ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE, in grammar, is a word or phraſe detached, 
and independent of the reſt of the diſcourſe ; neither governing, nor be- 
ing governed of any other thing. This is frequent among the Latins; 
in imitation of whom it has likewiſe been adopted in modern lan- 


S ABLECTI, in antiquity, a ſclect body of ſoldiers in the Roman 
armies, choſen from thoſe termed extraordinari:. a 

ABLEGMINA, among the Romans, ſigniſied thoſe choice parts 
of the entrails of victims, which were offered in ſacrifice to the gods, 
The ablegmina were otherwiſe called proficte, porriciæ, proſetta, and 

roſegmina : they ſeem to have differed from frebula, which were the 

tke-morſels of the fleſhy parts; and from augmentum, which particu- 
larly denoted a part of the liver. 

Ablegmuna, according to ſome authors, denote all thoſe parts of the 
victinis which were offered to the deities ; contrary to the authority of 
Feſtus, who reſtrains ablegming to the exta, or entrails only. 

If the ex/a were found good, they were to be proſected, or parted ; 
i. e. the extremes or prominent parts cut off, as ablegmrna, to be 


| ſprinkled with flour, and burnt by the prieſts on the altar, pouring 
wine on them, ——Tertullian rallies the heathens for thus ſerving. 


their gods with ſcraps and offals, in their ſacrifices. 
ABLE T, or ALBLEN, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the 
common bleak, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, called in Latin alburnus. 

The ablet is properly a ſpecies of cyprinus, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi by the name of the five- inch cyprinus, with twenty rays in the 

inna ani. See ALBURNUS and CYPRINUS. 

ABLUENTS, ABLUuFNTIA, in medicine, a name which ſome 

authors give to a ſort of diluting remedies, better known by the name 


of _ ents. | 

A LUTION, in a general ſenſe, implies the waſhing or purifying 
with water. 2 

ABLUTION, a religious ceremony in uſe among the ancient Ro- 
mans; being a ſort of purificetion, performed by waſhing the body, he- 
fore they entered on ſacrifice. 

Sometimes they waſhed their hands and feet, ſometimes the head, 
and oftentimes the whole body: for which purpoſe, marble veſſels 
filled with water were placed at the entrance into their temples. 

Ablutions appear to have been in uſe in ſome of the earlieſt 
ages they certainly are as old as any ceremonies, and external wor- 

ip itfelf. Moſes enjoined them; the heathens adopted them, anfl 
Mahomet and his followers have continued them : thus they have got 
footing among molt nations, and make a conſid rable part of moſt eſta- 
blifted religions. The Egyptian prieſts had their diurnal and noctur- 
nal ablutions : the Grecians, their ſprinklings: the Romans, their luf- 
trations and lavations : the Jews, their waſhings of hands and feet, be- 
fide their baptiſms : the ancient Chriſtians had their ablutions before 
communion, Which the Romiſh church ſtill retain before their maſs, 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes aſter : the Syrians, Cophts, &c, have their ſolemn waſhings 
on Good Friday: the Turks, their greater and leſſer ablutions ; their 
galt and wodon; their aman, tabarut, guſul, and abdelt, &. The 
— and Mahommedans probably learned this ceremony from the 
Jews. . | 

ABLUTIOVN is particularly uſed, in the Romiſh church, for a ſup 
of wine and water, which the communicants anciently took after the 
hoſt, to waſh it down, and help to digeſt it. The ſame term alſo ſig- 
nifies the water which ſerves to waſh the hands of the prieſt who con- 
ſecrated it. x 

ABLUTION,-1n pharmacy, is a preparation which divers remedies 
undergo, by waſhing them in water, or ſome other fluid, proper to 
cleanſc and free them of their impurities, and ſo to exhale their 
powers. 

The uſual way of doing this is by COHOBATION, or pouring the 
Liquor diſtilled from the body, upon it again: and repeating this as 
often as it is neceſſary. 

ABLUTILION is ſometimes alſo uſed, though with leſs propriety, 
for the waſhing or infuſing certain medicines in water, to freſhen 
them, and dillolve their ſalts. 

ABLUTION, with phyſicians, is either the waſhing of any external 

art by bathing, or of the ſtomach and inteſtines by diluting liquors. 

ABOARD, in ſea language, the inſide of a ſhip : hence, any per- 
ſon who enters a {hip, is ſaid to go aboard. 

To fall abzard, is to ſtrike at or encounter another ſhip, when one 
or both are in motion; or to be driven upon each other by the force 
of the wind or current. | 

AROARD the main tack, denotes the order to draw a fail, called the 
main tack, or ſail, which is done by drawing the lower corner of the 
main fail down to the cheſtree. 

ABOTIT, ccruſs, or white lead. 

ABOLISHING. Sce tec next article. | 

ABOLITION, ABoL1is$HIxG, in a general ſenſe, the act of de- 
ſtroying a thing, or reducing. it to nothing. 

In our laws, the Abolitiam of a law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, is the an- 
nulling, abrogating, or repealing it. 

The leave given by a prince, or judge, to a criminal accuſer, to de- 
ſiſt from farther proſecution of the accuſed, is peculiariy called Aloli- 
tion. V. 25. H. 8. c. 21. 

Abzlitien is particularly uſed, among civilians, for remitting the pu- 
piſhment of a crime. In this ſenſe aii is a lower ſpecies of am- 
neſty, which takes off the puniſhment, but not the inſamy : /iberat, ſed 
nett. 

Ano fox is alſo particularly uſed, among Roman lawyers, for 
the annulling a proſecution, or legal accuſation, by craſing the cir- 
cum{tances from the memory, fo as no farther proſecution may enſue. 

Abolitiau in this ſenſe difters from amneſty, and oblivion ; .becauſe 
in the former, the accuſation might be renewed, even by the ſame 
proſecutor, which in the latter was extinguiſhed for ever. 

Within thirty days after a public ab21:7:9n, the ſame accuſer, by the 
prince's licence, was allowed to renew the charge; after a private 
abzlitiau, anether accuſer might renew it, but the ſame could not. 

Ab:[itio of this kind is either granted in favour of the accuſcd, or 
of the accuſer ; and is either public, being granted by the prince or 
ſenate, on occaſions of public rejoicing, victory, and congratulation ; 
or private, ſucd for to the preſident or judge, by one of the parties; 
frequently by the accuſer lumſelf, who, after having embarked in the 

roiecution, by ſubſcribing his name to the charge, could not by the 
Purpilian ſenatus-con{ult. otherwite deſiſt, without incurring infamy. 
The accuſer, therefore, on ſuch occaſtons, would petere abolrtionem ; 
that is, move for an abolition: which was only granted, on his ſhew- 
ing fair and honeſt motives for withdrawing the charge ; viz. inad- 
vertency, youth, warmth, or the like : nor was it granted without the 
conſent of the accuſed; or if the accuſation appeared to have been 
utterly falſe, or malicious, &c. 

With reſpect to the accuſed, the charge againſt him was alſd abo- 
liſued by the death of the accuſer, or his being incapacitated from pro- 
ſecuting by reaſon of ſickneſs, or the like. An action of injury was 
adzliſhed by diflimulation : a ſentence of condemnation, by indulgence. 

ABOLITION was alſo uſed for expunging a perſon's name out of the 
public liſt of the accuſed, hung up in the treaſury. This was called 
abolere nomen; and, like the former, was either public, as that under 
Augultus, when all the names, which had long hung up, were ex- 
punged at once, or private, done at the motion of one of the parties. 

It appears by ſeveral laws in the Theodoſian code, that an abalitian 
of debis was ſoinetimes granted the debtors to the fiſcus. We have a 
medal of the emperor Adrian, wherein that prince is repreſented ſtand- 
ing with a'ſcepter in his left hand, and a lighted torch in his right; 
with which he ſets fire to ſeveral papers in preſence of the people, who 
teſtify their joy and gratitude by lifting up their hands towards heaven. 


The legend is, Religua wetera II. S. numinis abolita. 


ABOULLA, in antiquity, a warm kind of garment, lined or doubled, 
uſed by the Greeks and Romans; chiefly out of the city, in following 
the camp. 

The word is Latin, formed, as ſome imagine, from bulla, on a ſup- 
ö that this veltment was garnithed with thoſe ornaments called 


ullz. Others, denying this circumitance, derive it from the Greek 


ebony, of auzbonn, amidtus, claathi¹ν. 

"The form, uſe, kinds, &c. of this garment have been very differ- 
ently deſeribed by critics and antiquariuns. Papias makes it a ſpecies 
of the 72ga, or gown ; but Nonius, and many others, a ſpecies of the 
Pallium, er cloak. 

Ihe aballa ſeems rather to have flood oppoſed to toga, which was a 
garment of peace, as the abolla was of war; at leaſt they are placed 
in this oppolite light by Varro aud Martial. 

AEOM ASUS, ABOMASU M1, or ABOMASIUM, in comparative ana- 
tomy, the name of the fourth ſtomach of a beait, that ruminates or 
chews the cud, Sce the articles, RUMiNAxT and RUMINATION, 
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Beaſts that chew the cud are ſound to have four ſtomachs; viz. the 
rumen, or magnus venter, or ſtomach, properly ſo called; the reticulum, 
emaſus, and abomaſus. The abomaſus, properly called the maw, is tl 
laſt of the four ; being the place whercin the chyle is formed, an 
from which the food deſcends immediately into the inteſtines. Itis 
full of a ſort of leaves, like the ang: Ga but it's leaves have this pecu- 
liarity, that beſide the membranes they conſiſt of, they contain a great 
number of glands, not found in any of the firſt. | 

In the abemaſus of calves and lambs the runnet, or carning, is form- 
ed, wherewith houſewives curdle their milk. | 

 ABOMINATION, a term uſed in ſcripture with regard to the 
Hebrews, who, being ſhepherds, are ſaid to have been an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians ; becauſe they ſacrificed the ſacred animals of 
that people, as oxen, goats, ſheep, &c. which the Egyptians eſteem- 
ed as abominations, or things unlawful. The term is alſo applied in 
the ſacred writings to idolatry and idols, becauſe the worſhip of. 


* 


idols is in itſelf an abominable thing; and, at the ſame time, the ce- 


remonies obſerved by idolaters were always attended with licentiouſ- 
neſs, and other odious and abominable actions. The abomination of 
deſolalion, foretold by the prophet Daniel, is ſuppoſed to imply the ſta- 
tute of Jupiter Olympius, which Antiochus Epiphanes —_ to be 
placed in the temple of Jeruſalem. And the eg of . 
mentioned by the Evangeliſts, ſignifies the enſigns of the Romans, 
during the laſt ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, on which the figures of 
their gods and emperors were embroidered, and placed upon the 
temple after it was taken. | 

ABORIGINES, or ABORIGENES, in geography, a name ſome- 
times given to the primitive inhabitants of a country; or thoſe who 
had their original therein; in contradiſtinction to colonies, or new 
races of inhabitants, derived from different countries. 

The term Aborigines is famous in antiquity.— Though now an ap- 
pellative, it was originally a proper name, given only to a certain peo- 
ple of Italy; and both the reaſon and origin of it are greatly diſputed 
among the learned. ey 

ABORIGINES then denoted a nation in Italy, which inhabited the 
2 Latium, or country now called Romania or Campagna di 

oma. 

The Aborigines, in this ſenſe, are diſtinguiſhed from the Janigenæ, 
who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited the country before them; 
from the Siculi, whom they expelled ; from the Grecians, whoſe de- 
ſcendants they were; from the Latins,. whoſe. name they aſſumed, 
after their union with AEncas and the Trojans ; and, laſtly, from the 
Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, &c. neighbouring nations in other parts of 
the country. 

It is much diſputed, whence this people came by the appellation, 
whether (1) as 2 to any of the ſpecies of the Aborigines, above 
recited; or (2) from their having been 5 0 i. e. wanderers; or, 
(3) from their inhabiting the mountains; or on any other account. 

Firſt, St. Jerom ſays, they were ſo called, as being abſque origine, the 
primitive planters of the country after the flood. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. 
accounts for the name, as denoting them the founders of the race of 
inhabitants of that country: others think them ſo called as being 
originally Arcadians, who claimed to be earth-born, and not de- 
ſcended from any people. Secondly, Aurelius Victor ſuggeſts an- 
other opinion, viz. that they were called Aberigines, q. d. Aberrigmes, 
from ab, from, and errare, to wander; as 8 been before a 
wandering people; to which opinion Feſtus gives ſome credit. It 
is added, that Pelaſgians, another name ſometimes given them, is of 
the ſame import, and denotes vagabonds, like cranes. Thirdly, 
Pauſanias rather thinks they were thus called, eto opewy, from moun- 
tains ; which opinion ſeems confirmed by Virgil, who, ſpeaking of 
Saturn, the legiſlator of his people, ſays : 


It genus indocile, ac diſperſum montibus altts 
Campeſuit, legeſque dedit. - 


ABORTION, in phyſic, is a ſpaſmodico-convulſive motion of the 
uterus, by which an immature and dead foetus is violently excluded be- 
tore the natural time, and is generally preceded with an enormous flux 
of blood. 

Abortion, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with what we popu- 
larly call miſcarriage; the Latins abortus, and ſometimes abacus. 
This may happen at any time of pregnancy; but if before the ſecond 
month after conception, it is properly called a falſe conception, or ef- 


fluxion. 


Abortion is attributed to various cauſes: Aſtruc tells us, that it is 
occaſioned by the ſeparation of the placenta from the uterus; by the 
extravaſation of ſome fluid; by a corrugation of the placenta, &c. 
But the moſt uſual cauſes are, diſtempers, either acute or chronical; 
immoderate evacuations, all ſtrong paſſions, violent exerciſes, frights, 
lifting of weights, weakneſs from any cauſe whatever, fulnels of 
blood, (licaulating medicines, offenfive ſmells, exceſſive uſe of venery, 
and, in general, any thing which tends to promote the menſes. But 
the molt ſrequent cauſes of ab2rtion are either too great ſtricture, or 
laxity of the uterus, which are more particularly pointed out by Hip- 
pocrates. 

Solon and Lycurgus, the ancient Greek legiſlators, prohibited the 
practice of creating abortion. Whether or no it was permitted among 
the Romans, has been much diſputed, between two learned modern 
civilians, It is certain the * "at which was by them called vi- 
ceribus vim inferre, was frequent enough : but whether there was an 
penalty on it, before the emperors Severus and Antonine, is the quel- 
tion. 

Noodt, who maintains the negative, farther aſſerts, that thoſe 
princes only made it criminal in one particular caſe; viz. of a mar- 
ried woman's practiſing it out of reſentment againſt her huſband, in 
order to defraud him of the comfort of children; this was ordered to 
be puniſhed by a temporary exile : / qua pragnans vm viſceribus ſuts 
intulerit ne intmico marita filium precrearet, temporait cæilis aaa 
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He adds, that there was no general prohibition of the practice be- 
fore Gratian and Valens. It is true, we find in Cicero an earlier in- 
ſtance, of a woman puniſhed for this fact; but it was in Mileſia, a 
country not under the Roman government. 

Bynkerſhoeck z however, defies that a woman was allowed to drink 
the potulum abortions, __; and the reaſon he gives, is, that the 
womb was the huſband's property, who was declared, by the laws, 
the ſole cuſlos of it; to prevent his being impoſed on in the children 
trewas to bring up. But then this does not affect women who had 
been impregnated by others than their huſbands. 

The foundation on which the practice of creating abortion, is ſaid 
to have been allowed, was, that the fetzs while in utero was reputed 
28 4 part of the mother, ranked as one of her own viſcera, over 
which ſhe had the ſame power as over the reſt: beſides that it was 
riot reputed as a man, ; nor to be alive, otherwiſe than as a 
vegeuhßle; conſequently, the crime amounted to little more than 
that ot X. unripe fruit fram the tree. V. Juven. Sat. 6. v. 
$09. — onſoſat. ad Helviam Matrem, c. 16. This laſt cited 
author repreſents it as a peculiar glory of Helvia, that ſhe had never 

jt chief ſtudy is their beauty and ſhape, de- 

ſtroyed the fetus in her womb. 
thenagöras, Tertullian, Minutius Felix, Auguſtin, among other 
rimitivr fathers, declaimed loudly againſt the practice as virtual 
rder. Several councils have declared againſt it, yet we are told 
that the modern Romiſtr recleſiaſtical laws allow of diſpenſations for 
it. Egane mentions the rates at which a diſpenſation tor it may be 


Artificial abortion is chiefly practiſed by women and nurſes, but 
rarely by phyficians, who in ſome countries are not admitted to the 
re without abjuring it. Hippocrates, in the oath he would 
ave enjoined on all phyſicians, includes their not giving the pf 
255Ai9us, though elſewhere he gives the formal proceſs, whereby he 
himſelf procured a maid to miſcarry. The time for it is preſent] 
after impregnation; at leaſt within the third or fourth month of 1 
tation. The manner of effecting it is chiefly by medicines of the 
purgative and deodſtruent kind: Roman authors ſpeak of the pacu- 
lum abortionis, or absrtive draught, frequent among them. External 
violences are al ſo ſometimes had recourſeto; as leaping from a ſtool, 
preſeribed by Hippocrates : obſtinate faſtings, and vehement evacu- 
atidns, have been frequently practiſed for the ſame end. Vet all the 
powers of medicine often fail to procure abartian, by reaſon of the 
naturally clofe contraction of the orifice of the uterus; which has 
been known to hold out againſt the moſt malignant fevers, dyſente- 
ries, ſalivations, and the like; 8 the 1 aperients and 
rvacuants; againſt diſtilled oils of juniper, ſavin, ſuccinum; againſt 
large quantities of ereus metallarum, artemiſia, myrrh, mercury, the 
of ywſtus tetreſtris, &c. But the moſt fatal method 1s by 
E of the uterus, with a pointed inſtrument for the purpoſe; 
often uſed among us, and not unknown to the ancients. 

Patin mentions a midwife hanged at Paris, for killing a fetus in 
the womb, by running a ſtilletto or kind of bodkin, up the vagina, 
through the orifice of the uterus; by which a miſcarriage was pro- 
cured, but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that the mother was ſeized with 
c6nvulfions, and died miſerably. The criminal confeſſed ſhe had 
treated many before in the fame manner, with a good effect. Our 
Own age and country affords a parallel inſtance, a woman having 
been a few years ago executed among us for the ſame act. 

Tertullian has a paſſage, which ſhews the ſame was praQiſed in 
thoſe days; eff etiam encum ſpiculum, quo jugulatis ipſa dirigitur cac9 
Iatrarnm eubguooPeuryy appellant, utigue viventis > gat peremptorium. 
The operation, conſidering the tenderneſs of the part, muſt be of 
the utmoſt danger. Brendelius gives a relation of what he obſerved 
in diſſecting a girl at Norimberg. in 1714, who died of the opera- 
tian. which ſhe had performed on herſelf: the neck of the uterus 
appeared exceedingly diſtended, the veſſels lacerated and mortified, 


the uterus itſelf inflamed and putrificd, &c. 


affects the 
he ſigns of 


Ab5rtizn may be produced by whatever immediatel 
thild, the placenta, the membrane, or the mother. 


approaching abortion are not unlike thoſe of a natural birth. In both 


caſes there is a ſhivering and coldneſs; a preſſing pain in the loins, 
extending itſelf to the pelvis; afterwards it proceeds to the os ſacrum, 
coxendix, and groin, with a ſtronger pulſation of the arteries; the 
os uteri is moiſt and relaxed, and a water like the wathing of fleth 
breaks forth. Particularly in an abortion there 1s pure blood with 
clots in a pretty large quantity, with great weakneſs; ſometimes 
ng, and on the third day the foetus is expelled. There often 
proceeds a ſudden rigour and horror, with laſſitude, inappetence, 


nauſea, palpitation of the heart, a pain in the loins, a heavy pain 


about the _ and the genital parts are cold. The greater the 
foetus is the more ſharp are the ſpaſms, and the pains and ſymp- 
roms as well as the danger are greater. Fffman. 

The forerunnners of an abortion are a pain in the loins, or rather 
in the bottom of the uterus ; a dull heavy pain in the inward part of 
the thighs; flight. ſhivering between the fleſh and the ſkin; the 
belly, from being eminent and pointed about the navel, becomes 
flat and depreſſed; the infant is motionleſs ; the breaſts ſubſide and 
become flacid; a ſmall flux of blood or ferum oozes from the ute- 
rus, and is ſucceeded by an efflux of the waters flooding, &c. with 
acute cholic pains in theuterus trom it's convulſive contraction; pain 
about the os pubis and os ſacrum, from the falling down of the tor- 
tus to the orifice of the uterus; a deſire of going to ſtool ; then 
follow weakneſs, convulſive contractions by conſent of parts, a 
ſyncope, and other ſymptoms. | 

Abertiin is dangerous where the time of pregnancy is far advanced, 
ſo that the tus mult be large, where the cauſe is very violent, or 
the patient ſtrongly convulſed, and Where a large hæmorrhage pre- 


* 8 . 
ecdes, or enſucs, or the fetus is putrehed, &. Under other cir- 


CKLMEANCES it rarely proves mortal. 


F 


. ABORTION is alſo ufed, ſomewhat abuſively, for a fetus, Which 


dying in the womb, continues there beyond the natural term; 
ſometimes ſeveral years, and even during the whole life of the 
mother. 

To prevent ABORTION. See MISCARRIAGE. 

ABORTION, among gardeners, fruits produced too early, and 
which never arrive at maturity, | 

ABORTIVE is in general applied to whatever comes before it's 
due time, or before it has arrived at it's maturity and perfection; or 
to a deſign which miſcarrics. 

ABoRTIVE Flux, fluxus abortivus, is ſometimes ufed, among 
the ancients, as ſynonymous with abortion or efluxion ; viz. where 
the embryo loſes it's hold, and flips away. In this cafe the eagle- 
ſtone is celebrated for ſtopping abortzve fluxes; for which end it was 
to be hung to the arm, ſubnexus ſpem uteri defendit a fluxibus abortivis. 
Sce frery | AETITES. 


Abortive fluxes are chiefly underſtood by modern phyſicians to be 


a kind of hæmorrhages, which ſometimes precede, and bring on 
abortion; at other times, burlt forth in the act of excluſion. The 
cauſe is a violent ſeparation of the ſecundines from the uterus ; 
which may ariſe from a vehement fit of paſhon, or motion of the 
body, a fall, fright, or the like. Thunder, lightning, hot liquor, 
too liberal uſe of deobſtruents, or the navel-ſtring being too — 
ſometimes occaſion an abortive hæ morthage. 

ABORTIVE Corn, a diſtemper incident to corn, mentioned by M. 
Tillet, and ſuſpected to be Occaſioned by inſects. It appears long 
before harveſt, and may be known by a deformity of the ſtalk, the 
leaves, the ear, and even the grain itſelf. 

ABORT1VE Vellum is made of the {kin of an abortive calf, 

ABRA, a ſilver coin in Poland, and worth about one Engliſh 
ſhilling. It is current in ſeveral 208 of Germany, Conſtantino- 
ple, Aitracan, Smyrna, and Grand Cairo, and is valued at onc- 
fourth of the Holland's dollar, or lam. 

ABRACADABRA, a magic word, recommended by Serenus 
Sammonicus, ſuppoſed to have the virtue of a charm or amulet, in 
curing agues, and preventing other diſcaſes, particularly the fever 
called by the phyſicians Pamrtratens. 

To have this effect, the word mult be written on paper, and re- 
peated, as in the example below, omitting each time the Jatit letter 
in the former, ſo that the whole may form a kind of inverted cone, 
in which there is this property, that which way ſoever the let- 
ters be taken, beginning from the apex, and aſcending either to the 
right or left, they make the ſame word, or, as ſome will have it, 
the ſame ſentiment, as is found in the firſt whole line. 


BRAC AD AB RA 
AB KD 
A W Ä DAN 
. ADA 
S A AU 


According to Julius Africanus, another ancient writer, the pro- 
nouncing the word in the ſame manner will do. 

ABRAHAMIANS, or ABRAHAMITES, a ſect of heretics, who 
renewed the error of the Paulicians. 

Theſe ſectaries took their name from that of their leader Abraham, 
a native of Antioch, by the Arabs called Ibrahim, whence alſo the 
name Ibrahimiah, given by them to this ſe&t. The Abrahamians 
arole about the clole of the eighth century, and were ſuppreſſed by 
the vigilance of Cyriacus, patriarch of Antioch, 

ABKAHAMITES is allo uſed, in church hiſtory, to denote a party 
of monks, who were exterminated by Theophilus. | 

ABRAMIS, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius and 
others, to the cyprinas latus, or bream. 

ABRASA, ulcers attended with abraſion of part of the ſubſtance; 
or ulcers, where the ſkin is fo tender and lax, as to be ſubje& to ab- 
raſion. 

ABRASAXAS, an amulet in the form of a circle. See ABR AX AS. 

ABRASION, is ſometimes uſed, among medicinal writers, for the 
act of wearing away the natural mucus which covers the membranes, 
and particularly thoſe of the ſtomach and inteſtines, by ſharp corro.. 
live medicines or humours. 

ABRASION alſo {ignifics a ſhaving away, or rubbing off a ſuper- 
ficial exulceration. 

ABRASION alfo implies, in phyſic, a ſuperficial exulceration of 
the membranous parts, attended with the loſs of ſubſtance. Thus 
there is ſaid to be an abraſian of the inteſtines, when the external 
membrane is ulcerated, and minute parts of it are voided with the 
excrement. This is too often the effect of draſtic purges, and can 
only be relieved by emollients capable of blunting the ſpiculæ of ſuch 
medicines, | 

The word is compoſed of the Latin ab and rade, ts ſhave, or ſcrape 

off. 
W RAUM. in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers to 
a ſpecies of red clay, uſed in England by the cabinet-makers, &c. 
to give a red colour to new mahogany wood; we have it from the Ifle 
of Wight, but it is allo found in Italy and Germany, 

ABRAXAS, a barbarous and myſtical word, denoting «a power 


which preſides over three hundred and {ixty-five others, the number 
of days in the year. | 


ABKRAXAS is a word of obſcure origin, framed by ancient here- 
| | ticy 
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tics as ſhould ſeem for quai ntneſs ſake: it is ſuppoſed to be techni- 
cally compounded of the Greek letters, conſidered as numeral cha- 
racters; according to the cuſtom of the Grecians, who expreſſed 
their numbers b n of the alphabet; the values of which in the 
preſent words ſtand thus: A 1, B 2. P oO, Art, =60, A1. 2 
200; which added together make the number 365. 
The word is uſually written _— modern authors, abraxas, 
oſition of the letters Z and 
r abraſax, as it is found in all the Greek fathers, as well as on 
ancient ſtones. Irenæus indeed has abraxas, but the reaſon may be, 
that the chapter in which the word occurs is only extant in Latin; 
ſo that though it be in Greek characters, the rin op a is of Latin 
copyiſts or tranflators.—In ſtrictneſs the word ought to be written in 
Greek characters ABPACAEZ; ſince, beſides that the inventors of it 
{poke that language, the word, when written in the Latin character, 
does not contain the number 365. Hencea farther error in moſt books, 
wherein the word occurs in the ſmaller or running character, on ac- 
count of the. Greek ſigma; which having in ancient inſcriptions 
the ſame figure with the Latin C, is often rendered by a Roman C 
inſtead of S; whence abracar for abraſax. : 
In the Baſilidian theology ebraxas is more particularly uſed for 
the ſupreme God, as ſuppoſed to contain the values or powers of 
365 dependent deities. But abraxas was properly the principle of 


the Gnoſtic hierarchy, the ſpring from whence their plurality of 


z0ns aroſe. From abraxas proceeded the primogenial mind; from 
the primogenial mind the logos, or word; from the word, 1 
or prudence; from prudence, ſophia and dynamis, or wiſdom and 
ſtrength; and from theſe two proceeded principalities, and powers, 
and angels; and from theſe, other angels, to the number of 365, the 
regents or intelligences of ſo many celeſtial orbs. 

e Baſilidians, who paſs for the authors of the diſciplina arcani, 


and the Platonic trinity, are ſuſpected among Chriſtians of ſome 


meaning ſtill deeper, and more myſterious in their abraxas. 

Several have even ſuſpected ſomething of the goſpel trinity involved 
in this word; which they explain by ſuppoſing it compounded of the 
initial letters of the Hebrew words, ab, ben, rouah, 9g. d. father, fon, 
and ſpirit, Wendelin, canon of Tournay, and Father Hardouin, 
have given more preciſe explications of the word according to this 


— The former makes it ſtand for pater, filius, ſpiritus ſanctus, 


alus a liens; the latter improving ſomewhat on the explication, 
makes it repreſent as hereunder. 


A A Pater A I 
B Ben | Filius B \ 2 
P Rouah-hakadoſh Spiritus Sanctus P I00 
A aue v homincs A I 
CG Ed wy ſalvans C 200 
A 4 er ſacrum A I 
E CN lignum 2 60 


6 
M. de Beauſobre has been fortunate enough to diſcover * 
true meaning of the word Abraxas. I believe (ſays that inge- 
nous 2 that abraxas, or abraſax, is compounded of two 
Greek words; the firſt is Fes, which has divers ſignifications, 
and, among others, that of beautiful and magnificent, and is an epithet 
or attribute of the god IAQ, as we find in the oracle of Apollo, re- 
lated by Macrobius, Saturnal: J. 1. 17.— The other Greek word, 
of which abraſax is compoſed, is either AQ, which is often uſed 
by Homer, and ſignifies e ſave, or to cure; or LA, which implies 
ſafety or health. Thus abraſax literally ſignifies “ the beautiful, 
the magnificent Saviour; he who cures ditcaſes, and preſerves us 
from them.” Hiſt. de Manecheiſm, tom. ii. p. 55. 

ABRAXAS is uſed among antiquaries for a ſpecies of graven gem, 
on which the word abraxas is uſually inſcribed; ſuppoſed to have 
been worn by the ancient Gnoſtics, Baſilidians, and arpocratians, 
as an amulet or taliſman againſt diſcaſes. 

In this ſenſe, Abraxas is ſynonymous with Eaſilidian ſtone, a name 
by which ſome authors call thefe antiques; or abraxean ſtane, as 
they are denominated by others. Abraxaſes are of divers figures 
and ſizes; ſometimes in that of rings to be worn on the finger ; 
in which form they were ſuppoſcd of great efficacy for driving away 


flies. They are frequent in the cabinets of the curious: a collection 


of them, as complete as poſſible, has been much deſired by ſeveral. 
There is a fine one in the abbey of S. Genevieve, which has occa- 
ſioned much inquiry. They are chiefly of the third century; 
molt of them ſeem to have come from Egypt, whence they become 
of conſiderable uſe for explaining the antiquities of that country.— 
Macarius, Chifflet, and Capello, have written expreſsly on abrax- 
aſes : the two former have given explications & a great number 
of theſe ſtones ; the laſt, figures only, without explications. The 
former are reproached with exceſs of conjectures and erudition ; 
the latter, with puzzling the reader with mere riddles : there is (till 
room for ſomething better on the ſubject. | 

Sometimes abraxaſes have no other inſcription beſide the word; 
but more uſually ſome ſymbol of the Baſilidian god. Beſide which, 
we ſometimes find other marks and words adjoined ; as the names 
of ſaints, angels, Baſilidian virtues, apoſtles, and the ineffable name 
Jehovah itſelf, either at length, or in the abbreviature IAQ ; ſome- 
times the words gz6290) Ago, or the names of other gods; as 
Mithras, or Mithra ; wow, Semes, Sol; Avcveig; keis Zeug Lepemris ; 
and the like. Sometimes LItis ſitting on a lotus, or Apis {urrounded 
with {tars ; ſometimes monſtrous compoſitions of animals, obſcene 
images, Phalli and Ithyphalli, | 

The graving of abraxaſes, is not uniform, rarely good; the re- 
verſe, on which is the word, is ſaid to be ſometimes of a lower 
and a more modern taſte than the face. The characters are uſually 
Gre-k, ſometimes Hebrew, Coptic, or Hetrurian ; and ſometimes 
ot a mongrel kind, forged as ſhould ſcem on purpoſe. to make their 

; 2 
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import impenetrable, It is diſputed, whether or no the Veronica 
of Montreuil, or the Granite 'obeliſk, mentioned by Gori, be abrax- 
aſes. | 
BREAST, a marine term, expreſſing the ſituation of two or 
more ſhips, that lie with their ſides parallel to each other, and their 
heads equally advanced, In an attack, purſuit, or retreat at ſea, 
the ſquadrons or diviſions of a fleet are often obliged to vary their 

oſitions, and at the fame time obſerve a proper re 3 by ſailing 
in right or curved lines. When the line of battle at ſea is form 
e the whole ſquadron advances uniformly, the ſhips _ 
equally diſtant from, and parallel to each other; fo that the len 
of cach ſhip forms a right angle with the extent of the ſquadron, 
or line abreaſt. See ſyſtem of Navigation under LINE. 

ABREAST within the fhip, implies on a line with the beam, or by 


the ſide of an object aboard. See ABAFT, 


ABRIC, fnlphur. 
ABRIDGING, in literature, ſignifies the ſhortening, epitomiz- 


ing, or abbreviating any book, matter, or thing. 


ABRIDGING, in algebra, is particularly uſed for the reducing 4 
compound problem, or. equation, to a more ſimple form of ex- 
preſſion, by repreſenting all the known quantities of the ſame, b 
one ſingle letter. See PROBLEM, EQUATION, and ExPREsS1ON. 

In order to prevent the mind's being diſtracted with attending to 
known quantities, concerning which nothing farther is required, 
and to keep the attention entire for the reſt, mathematicians uſed to 
abridoe their equations, by expreſſing all the known qualities of the 
ſame term, by a ſingle letter.— For an inſtance: to abridge the 
equation 

x? —axx Þabx—abc=0 
— +ac 
— e bbc 5 

All the known quantities 'a—b—c of the ſecond term are ſuppoſed 
os jr to one lingle letter —1 : all the known quantities Salt tee 
of the third term, equal to another letter g: and all the known 
quantities — abc of the fourth term, equal to a ſingle letter —4. 
By which means we have x?*—nxx4px—q==9, inſtead of the equa- 
tion propoſed. | | 

An equation thus abridged, is called a frmula. See FORMULA. | 

ABRIDGMENT, a 133 or contraction of a diſcourſe g 
wherein the leſs material things being more briefly inſiſted on, the 
whole is brought into a lefler compaſs. The art of conveying 
much ſentiment in few words, is one of the happieſt talents an author 
can be poſſeſſed of. : 

Abridgments of books are numerous. They are uſually ſaid to 
have had their riſe in times of ignorance; to have been one of 
the firſt fruits of that barbatiſm, which enſued on the decline of 
the Roman empire; and to have been unknown in thoſe happy days, 
when letters flouriſhed among the Greeks and Romans: yet we have 
ſome traces of them in thole times. 

APRIDGMENT, in law, is particularly uſed for the ſhortening 
a count or declaration, by ſubtracting or omitting ſome of the ſub- 
{tance of it. | 

ABRIDGMENT of a plaint in affize.—A man is faid to abridge 
his plaint in aſſize, or a woman her demand in an action of dower, 
when, having put any lands therein which are not in the tenure 
of the tenant or defendant 3 and non-tenure, or the like, is pleaded 
to that land in abatement of the writ ; they are brought to abridge, 
i. e. to deſiſt from, and leave that parcel out of the demand; and 
pray that the tenant may anſwer to the reſt, to which he has not yet 
pleaded any thing.— Though the demandant has abridged his plaint, 
or demand; yet the writ ſtill remains good for the reſt. The reaſon 
is, that ſuch writs run in general, and do not ſpecify particulars. 
Sce 21 H. 8. c. 3. 

ABRINUNCIATION. See the article REXUNCIATION. 

ABROCHMENT, or Ar BROCHMEN T, ABBROCCAMENTUM, 
in ſome ancient law writers, denotes the act of ingroſſing, or buy- 
ing up commodities, or cattle, by wholeſale, before they come into 


the open market; in order to ſell them off drar by retail, etherwiſe 


called foreſtalling. See treatiſe on FORESTALLING. 

ABROGATION, the act of aboliſhing, or totally repealing a 
law, by authority of the maker. 

In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with abolition, repealing, 
and revocation. 

ABROGAT1ON ſtands oppoſed to regation : it is diſtinguiſhed from 
deregutian, which implies the taking away only ſome part of a law ; 
from ſubregation, which denotes the adding a clauſe to it; from al- 
rogation, Which implies the limiting or reitraining it; from di/pen- 
ſatizn, which only ſets it alide in a particular inſtance ; and from 
antiquation, which is the refuſing to paſs a law. 

ABROHANI, or MALLEMOLL1, the name of a kind of muſlin, 
or clear white fine cotton cloth, brought from Bengal, and other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies ; being ſixteen French ells and three quarters 
in length, and hve cighths in breadth. 

ABROKUS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome of the Latin writers, 
for the bromus, or avena /teril:s, the wild oat ; and by others, for the 
orebus, or bitter vetch. The Greeks originally uſed the word, and 
that not only for theſe two vegetables, but in a much larger ſenſe, 
underſtanding by it any herb reſembling the plants cultivated for the 
uſe of the table, but not eſculent. by 

The Greeks and Romans had a method of expreſſing the boiling 
of pulſe, or herbs, by words ſigniſying the wetting them: thus the 
Greeks expreſſed boiled things by &recha, Bon, and the Romans 
by madide, Virgil uſes this word for peas, and Plautus for all 
* things that were boiled: hence theſe baſtard peas and oats 
were called „n non madida, not fit for boiling or eating. 

ABRONO, in botany, a name given by Serapion, and others, to 
the heart-peas ; called alſo brug. ; 

ABROTANUM, or ABRoToxUm Mas, male abrotanum, © 

the 
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the materia medica, a plant well known in England by the name of 
ſouthernwood. It has ſmall woody branches; numerous greyiſh 
green leaves, divided into flender ſegments ; and ſmall yellow, 
naked, diſcous flowers, hanging downwards in cluſters, along the 
lides of the flalks and branches. See Soo rHERN WOOP. 

ABROTANUM Femina, female abrotanum, the name of a plant 
called in Engliſh lavender- cotton. It is a buſhy, ſhrubby plant, all 
over hairy, with oblong ſlender leaves, compoſed each of four rows 
of little knobs ſet along a middle rib ; and naked, diſcous, yellow 
flowers, ſtanding ſolitary on the tops of the ſtalks. This plant is 
ſuppoſed to agree in virtue with the foregoing abretanum, and to be 
the moſt effectual of the two as an anthe]mintic, or againſt worms; 
but they are both chiefly and indifferently uſed for tomentations ; 
they are powerfully diſcutient and antiſeptic. 

| ABR GI. Sce ABRONo. 

ABRUS, in the materia medica, the name of a ſeed produced by 
one of the phaſeole, or kidney-beans, and commonly called Angola- 
{eeds, There are two kinds; one the ſize of a pea, the other as big 
as a tare, both of a ſcarlet colour, with a black eye. The lefler are 
worn as amulets about the necks of children. 

ABSCEDENTIA, in ſurgery, decayed parts of the body, which, 
in a morbid ſtate, are ſeparated from the ſound, or loſe that union 
which was produced in a natural ſtate of health. | 
 ABSCESS, in medicine, from alſcedo, to depart ; or, from abs, 

and cedo, to retire : ſo called, becauſe, by the gathering of pus, or 
matter, the parts which were joined are now — : one part 
recedes from another, to make way for the collected matter, a kind 
of inflammatory TUMOUR, containing purulent mattet, pent up in 
a fleſhy part, and corrupting and conſuming the fibres, and other 
ſubſtance thereof. 

Abſceſs is the ſame with what the Greeks call apgſſema, and the 
Engliſh, impoſthume, or impeſthumation. The proper {cat of abſceſſes 
is the cellular membrane. 

Almoſt all abſceſſes are the conſequences of inflammation.— The 
ripening of abſceſſes is promoted by poultices, &c.—Abſceſſes are 
opened either by cauſtic, or inciſion ; but the latter way is prefer- 
able in molt caſes. 

e ariſe often in women after delivery; and though danger- 
ous in themſelves, yet they often appear to be the criſis of the diſeaſe, 
that gave riſe to them. — For the cure, if they cannot be diſcuſſed, 
i, e. carried off by proper artificial evacuations, as phlebotomy, 
purging, &c. with the occaſional uſe of calomel, and gentle perſpi- 
rative fotuſes, liniments, and cataplaſms; recourſe is to be had to 
the contrary method, and they muſt be 3 to ſuppuration. 

An abſceſs ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed from a hernia, an 
aneuriſm, and from a varicous tumour. | 

An ABSCESS of the anus, a large quantity of fat fills up the cavity 
on each fide of the anus, and is the ſeat of this diſorder there. The 
cauſes are various, as contuſions, wounds, inflammations, &c. 
Various other parts of the human body are ſubject to abſceſſes ; for 
the nature, cauſe, and treatment of which, ſce INFLAMMATION 
and ULCER. 

ABSCISSE, abſciſſa, in conic ſections, the part A P of the 
diameter of a curve line, intercepted between the vertex A of 
that diameter, and the point P, where any ordinate, or ſemiordinate, 
MP, to that diameter falls. See Plate I. fig. 4. From this defi- 
nition 1t 1s evident, that there is an infinite number of variable ab- 
ſciſſes in the ſame curve, as well as an infinite number of ordinates. 


In the parabola, one ordinate has but one abſciſſe; in an ellipſis, it 


has two; in an hyperbola, conſiſting of two parts, it has alſo two; 
and in curves of the ſecond and third order, it may have three and 
four. C 
' ABSCISSION, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby the orator ſtops 
ſhort in the middle of his diſcourſe; leaving the auditor to 
make the inference. For an inſtance: One of her ſex, age, and 
beauty, to be ſcen alone, at ſuch an hour, with a man of his cha- 
racter !—] need fay no more. 

ABSCISSION is a ſpecies of ellipſis, or ſuppreſſion.— Scaliger diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from præciſion, and ſuſpenſion, | 

Aitrologers alſo ſpeak of an allſciſſian of the light of a planet, by 
another planet's outſtripping it, and joining a third before it. Ab- 
ſciſſian is held a deterioration. 
' ABSCISSION, (from ab and ſcindo, to cut) a term in. ſurgery, to 
denote the act of taking away ſome morbid, or ſuperfluous part, 
by an edged inſtrument. 
fame with the Greek erouory, Cowper ſpeaks of the abſciſſian of a 
leg; which is more properly called amputation. 'T he ien of 
the prepuce makes what we call circumciſion. Alſciſſian of the ears 
is a kind of legal puniſhment, inflicted for perjury. In ſome 
countries they alſo practiſe abſciſſian of the noſe on traitors in an 
army, as a diſgraceful puniſhment reputed worſe than death. 

ABSC1SSION is more properly uſed for the operation of cutting 
away ſome ſoft part of the body, when depraved, or grown hurttul. 
In which ſenſe, abſciſſion differs from amputation, in that the latter 


is of a ſolid. or bony part, the former of a fleſhy or membranous 


one ; yet they are ſometimes confounded. 

We ſay, the abſciſſian of a nerve, lip, cheek, or the like: Mr. 
Shipton gives an inſtance of the abſcifſion of a portion of the in- 
teſtines not being mortal. 

ABSCONSA denotes a dark lantern, which the monks uſe at 
the burial of a deceaſed member. 

ABSENCE, the not bcing at a place where a perſon uſually re- 
ſides, 

ABSENT, in law, is underſtood of a perſon's quitting his ha- 


bitation, with intent to evade the conſequences of a ſuit or action 
depending againſt him. 


ABSINTHITES, Ass1NTHIAC, or ABSINTHIATED, ſomething 
inged or impregnated with the virtues of ab/znthium, or WORM WOOD. 


In this ſenſe, ab/ciſſton amounts to the 


* — 


— — 


Bartholin mentions a woman whoſe milk was become abſ/inthiated, 
and rendered bitter as gall, by the too liberal uſe of wo:mwood. 

Vinum abſinthites, or poculum abſinthiatum, wormwood wine, is 
much ſpoken of among the ancients, as a wholeſome agree- 
able drink, and even an antidote againſt drunkenneſs ; though ſome 
have charged it with being offenſive to the head, and liable to 
cauſe fevers, cephalalgias, vomitings, uterine fluxes, &c. Ray 
alſo makes it a preventive of venery. The preparation is given by 
many. According to the common account, it is made by infuſing 
the leaves of the plant in a quantity of wine. But Fehr ſhews 
that it ſhould rather be prepared by fermentation, in order to 
correct the crudities of the plant, and call forth it's volatile ſalt. 
Paulli prepares it even without ab/inthium. Dr. Bowle prefers the 
aqua abſinthites, or wormwood-water, taken in a ſmall quantity after 
meals, to the wine; as being leſs liable to affect the head, and fill 
it with vapours. | 

ABSINTHIUM, in botany, wormwood. Botaniſts enumerate no 
leſs than thirty-two different ſpecies of this plant. See W 0RM WOOD. 

ABSINTHIUM is a name given to other plants by different au- 
thors; as to dwarf ptarmica, with leaves divided after the man- 
ner of wormwoud; allo to the alpine chile, with fouthernwood- 
leaves. 

ABSIS, in aſtronomy, ſynonimous with Arsis; which ſce. 

ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, fomcthing that ſtands free or 
independent. 

ABSOLUTE, in metaphyſics, denotes a being whoſe whole ellence 
does not conſiſt in a mere habitude, or relation to another. In which 
ſenſe, alſolule ſtands oppoſed to relative or reſpettive. 

ABSOLUTE is more particularly under{tood of a thing which 
does not proceed from any cauſe, or does not ſubſiſt by virtue of 
any other being, conſidered as it's cauſe. In which ſenſe, God 
alone is able. 

ABSOLUTE, in this ſenſe, is ſynonimous with independent, and 
ſtands oppoſed to dependent. 

ABSOLUTE alſo denotes a thing's being free from conditions. 

In this ſenſe, the word is ſynonimous with wncond7tional. 

We ſay an abſelute decree, abſolute promiſe, abſviute obeilience. 
The covenant with Noah was @b/zlute, and without conditions; 
that under the goſpel, on condition of faith and obedience. The 
Antinomians alfo hold the goſpel covenant ab/olute, and that Chriit 
has purchaſed our ſalvation, without any conditions to be performed 
on our ide, 8 

ABSOLUTE government, that wherein the prince is left ſolely to 
his own will, being not limited to the obſervance of any laws, ex- 
cept thoſe of his own diſcretion. 

hen the Danes made their king aut, in 1670, they declared 
him abſolved from his coronation oath, 

ABSOLUTE gravity, in phyſics, implies the whole force by which 
a thing is urged downwards. See ſyitem of Philoſophy under GRA- 
VITY. 

ABSOLUTE Number, in algebra, is the known quantity or 
number which poſſeſſes one entire tide, or part of an EQUATION; 
being the rectangle or ſolid, whoſe root or value is to be found. 

Thus, in the equation aa+164@4+36, the abſolute number is 36; 
which is equal to @ multiplied by itſelf, and added to 16 times 4. 

This is what Vieta calls hemegeneum comparaticnts. 

ABSOLUTE £quatin, in aſtronomy, is the aggregate of the optic 
and eccentric equations, 

ABSOLUTE Ablative. See ABLATIVE. 

ABSOLUTE dion, Place, Space. See the reſpective ſubſtantives. 

ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to relatively. 
Sec the article RELATIVE. 

The terms of a propolition are ſaid to be taken abſohitely, that 
is, without relation to each other,—Man, conſidered ab/7/ute:y, and 
in himſelt, is a reaſonable creature. | 

ABSOLUTELY is likewiſe uſed for unlimitedly or unconditionally. 
In which ſenſe, the ſchoolmen oppoſe it to ſecundum guid. Thus a 
thing is ſaid to be ab/elutely, and ſimply, good. | 

ABSOLUTELY is alfo uſed by divines, in oppoſition to declaratively. 
The church of Rome holds, that a prieſt can forgive ſins ubſoluteiy, 
that is, by virtue of a power inveſted in themſelves ; the proteſtants 
ſay, only declaratively, and miniſterially. h 

ABSOLUTELY, in grammar: we fay, a word is taken ab/o/utely, 
abſolute ſumptus, when it has no regimen, or government. Thus, 
in the phraſe, We ſhould pray without ceaſing, the word pray is 
taken a/ſlutely, as it governs nothing. 

ABSOLUTELY, in geometry, is taken for entirely, or completely. 
Thus we fay, fuch a thing is ad/z/utely round; in contradiſtinction 
to that which is only partly ſo; as a ſpheroid, cycloid, &c. 

ABSOLUTION, Azs0LUT10, in the civil law, &c. a deſi- 
nitive ſentence, whereby a perſon accuſed, is acquitted and declared 
innocent of the crime laid to his charge. ' 

'The ordinary method of pronouncing judgment among the Ro- 
mans was this: After the cauſe had been pleaded on both ſides, 
the Præco uſed the word dixerunt, g. d. they have ſaid what they 
had to ſay; then three ballots were diſtributed to each judge, 
marked as mentioned under the article A; and as the majority 
fell of either mark, the accuſed was abſe/red or condemned, &c. If 
he were ab/z/ued, the Prætor diſmiſſed him with vigetur non fcciffe, 
or jure videtur feciſſ. l 

ABSOLUTION, in the canon law, is a juridical act, whereby a 
prieſt, as a judge, and in virtue of a power given him by Jeſus 
Chriſt, remits the fins of {uch as, upon conteſhon, appear to have 
the conditions requiſite thereto, - 

The Romaniſts hold a//lutzon a part of the ſacrament of penance: 
the council of Trent, feif. xiv, cap. iii. and that of Florence, in 
the decree ad Armes, declare the 2 or cllence of the ſacrament 
to lie in the words of hlutian, I ablolye thee of thy fins. 
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In the Romiſh church, the formula of abhſalutian is abſolute; in 
the Greek church, it is deprecatory; and in the churches of the 
reformed, declarative. 3 

In the eccleſiaſtical courts in England (by ſtat. 23 Eliz.) a perſon 
who ſtands excommunicated, is releaſed from that puniſhment, when 
error. is found in the pleadings and proceedings. of the court. 

In the church of Rome there are divers other political ab/olu- 
Hons, as, 7 5036301 ara 

AB$OLUTIO @ ſevis, which is N where a perſon has been 
witnels to the exccution of ſentence of death on a criminal, or has 
geen other means diſqualified himſelf for the holding of a be- 
nefice. Sr 3 ole 
* AB$SOLUTI1O ad cantelam, is that 7 to a perſon who has 
lodged an appeal againſt a ſentence of excommunication, by which 
the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended. + * 

As, in the papal juriſprudence, it is a maxim, that the ſentence 
ſands good, notwithſtanding. any appeal 
ſometimes granted until the iſſue of his appeal be known: by means 
hereof, ſome articles, at leaſt, of his excommunication are taken off; 
infomuch that perſons may converſe with him without danger: 
and, beſide, this ſentence is ſuppoſed to be of ſame avail to him, 
in cale of death. 25 E 

ABSOLUTISM, che den of God's acting abſolutely in the 
affair of ſalvation, and not being guided in his willing or nilling, 
by any reaſon ; maintained by the CALVIxIs TS, for which, among 
other doctrines, the LuUTHERANS. refuſe all union with them. 

ABSORBENTS, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for ſuch things as 
have the faculty of abſorbing, or ſwallowing vp'others. ale wed 

* ABSORBENTS, in medicine, remedies which, by the ſoftneſs or 
poroſity. of their component parts, become proper to ſheath; the 
 aſperities of ſharp pungent humours; or to imbibe or dry away, 
as with a ſponge, ſuperfluous moiſtures or humours either externally, 
or in the ſtomach and inteſtines : they are of divers kinds ; 9 880 
compound, ſaline, cinnabarine, marine, fixed, earthy, acid, al- 
caline, &c. <2 E 

In the Pharmacepœias, we meet with ſeveral forms of abſorbents ; 
ſuch as the teſtaceous powders, hartſhorn, coral, crabs eyes and 
claws, calcined bones, tes ivory, terra figillata, and even iron 
itſelf : alſo divers woods; as ſanders, maſtic, guaiacum, ſaſſafras: 
and divers roots; as china, ſarſaparilla, &c. | 

ABSORBENTS. are a ſpecies of demulcents; they conſume the 
humours without fuſing them, and have ſometimes the effect of 
ſtrengtheners, ſometimes of purgatives, oftener of calmers, to 
allay fermentations. They are of uſe for tempering acrimonies, 
and after emollients and attenuants, for healing tumours ; ſome 
hold them neceſſary for preventing the ill effects of bitters ; they 
are good in cardialgias or heats of the ſtomach, and hiccups ; are 
alſo given in heQtics, and other chronical caſes, as coughs, though 
with great caution and reſerve. A6ſorbents have alſo their ill 
effects; eſpecially if too laviſhly: given, being liable to make 

congeſtions in the viſcera, according to ſome: they are hurtful in 
the itch, bilious fevers, dyſenteries, hypochondriacal and hyſteric 
caſes, quartans, &c. | O 

ABSORBENTS are generally preſcribed as the only remedy for the 
acute diſeaſes of infants, though held by others rather hurtful to 
children, by loading their tender viſcera, and creating obſtructions in 
the capillaries. | | 
Particular kinds of abſorbents have their particular effects; old 
- oyſter-ſhells are preferred for children; magiſteries and precipitates 
are leaſt ſuitable, as being already ſurcharged with acids. Abſorbents 
ſaturated with acid juices, as of citrons, are in coughs and ca- 
tarrhs; prepared with cinnabar, in iſchurias ; with aſtringents, in 
the diabetes; ſaline, in the itch; marine, in chronical diſeaſes 
of the breaſt ; in which laſt caſe the earthy are hurtful. 

Sometimes they are applied to ulcers; but it is to be obſerved, 
that the inſipid terreſtreous abſorbents, ſuch as coral, &c. put into 
an ulcer, where a bone is carious, can have little other Ma than 
to imbibe the matter of the ulcer ; if they fall into any cavernule 
of the corrupted bone, they may remain ſo long there, that the 
matter they imbibe may become acrid. Lint is an abſorbent, which 
has not this diſadvantage. Monro, in Med. Eif. Edinb. Vol. V. 
art. 24. | . 

The taking an immoderate quantity of crabs eyes, and other 
ab ſorbents for the heart - burn, has ſometimes been attended with fatal 
conſequences. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459, ſect. 2. N 

ABSORBENTS are not convenient where a viſcid colluvies abounds 
in the ſtomach; as is often the caſe in burning, bilious, and hectic 
fevers ; but they are very proper to prepare the for evacuations, 
when acidities abound in the firſt paſſages, © : | 

Van Swieten, in his comment on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, ob- 
ſerves, that theſe abſorbent powders ought not to be ground too 
fine, but rather left ſomewhat coarſe, as they will be leſs apt to 
concrete and prove dangerous. - OY 

It is a_ neceſſary caution to drink diluting liquors with them; 
alſo to take gentle purges ; as well for ſome time after they are left 
off, as during the _ of them. 5 55 

ABSORBENTS are much the ſame with What we otherwiſe call 
driers and ſweeteners. Latin writers alſo uſe the word as ſy no- 
nymous with Imb:ibentia, and Saturantia. ity 

The term abſorbent is frequently confounded with alcali; alcalies 
having, really, the effect of ub/erbnts, with reſpect to acids. 

In reſpect of water, aſhes are an adſorbent, though not in the 
degree ſuppoſed by Ariſtotle, from whom we derive a vulgar error, 
that a pot full of aſhes will ſtill abſrb as much water as if empty. 


* 


Cloves are ſo violent an abſorbent of moiſture, that we are told, if 


Care be not taken in the importing, to keep all water, wine, and 
the like, at a good diſtance from them, a certain quantity of cloves 
will, in two days time, drain' a whole hogſhead of wine. M. 
No. a. Vol. I. | ' 


: 


; this ſort of abſalution is 
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is plain that there are abſorbent. veins that open into the . 
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Homberg has a diſcourſe. vn the uantity- of acids abſorbed by ter- 


reſtrial alcalies,; wherein he ſhe ws how much acid any known alcali 


brought near their mouths ; .viz.. the lacteals, a Wa gra the 
chyle ; the cutaneous veſſels, which admit; of, water from the at- 
moſphere, and from - baths, | &c. to enter into the body; and other 
veſſels, which, opening into a cavity of the body, either naturally 
or accidentally . any fluids that are extravaſated, andi convey 
them into the circulating blood „% IG 2 
N are ſometimes alſo ca ed reſorbent veſſels, and ſometimes 
DJorbent poress „ ae . n 0 
e rr V:/Jels are in all parts, of the body, eſpecially. where 
e membranes lie open to cavities,.. as, in the mouth, eſophagus, 
ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. A late author computes no 25 an 
r in one ſquare. foot of the ſurface of the ſtomach: 
by theſe, etc, plaſters, Ang the ke medicings :extgrnally ap- 
plied, enter the Habit of the body: to theſe are alſo owing the 
inſtantaneous effects of - ſpirits,, drams, water, &c. upon the Body: 
The like veſſels are, alſo: numerous in the ſkin ; where they 
ſuppoſed to imbibe the fluid matters floating in the ambient air, me 
convey them into the bod...  T 
Some have affirmed, that there-are. ng abſorbent veins, and t 
abſorption. is pertormed entirely, by the yaſcular lymphatics.. -, But,;1 
this were the caſe, we hould | droce- 


| be continually ſubject to a .hydrec 
phalus ; _ becauſe in the head no vaſcular ba are 8 0 . 


received into the circulation, and diſcharged. by uring: or, of 
Dr. Hunter afcertains it by the followi ee es 7 
an opening was made in the cavity 1 ba belly, and. three quarts 
of warm water injected and ſecured ; fix hours after, he_,was ex- 
amined, and not above four ounces of the water remained there. 
For farther ſatisfaction on this ſubject, conſult Hunters Meſheal 
Commentaries, and Dr. Garner's' Obſervations on them, in the 


Medic. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 229; and alſo Dr, Wilkinſon, ibid. 


117, &c. © 
b Ae Vaſeis are more particularly uſed for thoſe lacteals, 
which open into the ſides of the inteſlinal tube, to, imbibe the chyle 
in it's deſcent from the ſtomach, and convey it into the meſcnteric 
veins, N ini! i olds Terra wh 1" 8 2; 8 2 

Naturaliſts ſpeak of the like ,abſorbents-in ants . the fibtous or 
hairy roots of which are conſidered as a kind of nals, abſarentia, 
which attract and imbibe the nutriuous juices from tin Sarl. 
1. fucking up, or imbibing another 


Sir loge Newton ſhews that black Hadies arb all the ras ey 
8 40 
fom 


the body, becauſe in the aſcites, the extravaſated blood, is frequen 


receive, and that thoſe rays of light, which impinge againlt tf 
P 2 of bodies, pee abſorbed and W. 8 appears from: e 
ater experiments and obſervations. of M. Bouguer, chat. this effect 
to be attributed, not to the impact df light on the ſalid 2 
bodies, but to the action of ſome power diffuſed over their ſurfac 
He found by repeated: trials on the reflection of liglit 
ſurface of water, and of different pieces-of cryſtal, that A cap 
derable quantity of light, when the angles of incidence were fmal 8 
was actually extinguiſhed, "This. „ he ohſerved, was dimi- 
niſhed by increaſing the incidence; ſo that, at au ipelipation to 
cryſtal of above 49% 49'; a very ſmall part of the rays was ab/arbed.;- 
though ſome. few were loſt, when N. Ba ,perpendicularly on the 
reflecting ſurface. See his Tait d'Optique. .- Paris,” 1760. 
* ABSORPTION, in the animal economy, is uſed for that. 
ower whereby the ſmall open orifices . of veſſels imbibe 11quers 
odged in the cavities of the animal bodies. According to Dr. 
Monro, it is obſerved to incteaſe or diminiſh preportionally to the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of the creature. 81 Tv © 


i WHT 4-2 
Dr. Hunter ſays, that al/arþi8; is ſolely the office of the lym- 


batics. | 1 r 
, AB$ORPTIONS, of the earth, à term uſed by Kircher and others, for. 
the ſinking in of large tracts of land, by means of, ſubterranean, 
commotions, and many other cauſes.., s. 

We are told by Pliny, that in his time the mountain Cymbatus, 
with the town of Eurites. which ſtood on, it's fide, were wholly ab- 


ſorbed into the earth, ſo that not the leaſt. trace gf either, remained; 


and he records the like fate of the city Tantalis, in Magneſia, and 
after it of the mountain Sypelus, both thus ahſorbed by a violent 
opening of the earth. Galanis and Gamatus, towns” once famous 
in Phoenicia, are recorded to have, met, the Tame fate; and the 
vaſt promontory, called Phlegium, in Æthiopia, after. a violent 
earthquake in the night-time, was not to be ſeen in the morning, 
the whole having diſappeared, and the earth cloſed over. it, Theſe, 
and many other hiſtories, , which are atteſted by. the authors of. 
greateſt credit among the'ancichts, Ubundantly prove the fact in the 
earlier ages; and there have nat beg Wa Ning too many inſtances of 
more modern date. - Kircher's Mud, Supter. ie bh 

The mountain Picus, in one of the olucca Illes, was ſo lofty, 
that it appeared at great diſtances, as an immenſe column reared 
erect in the air, and ſerved as a Jand-mark to ſailors; yet an earth- 
quake in this ifland deſtroyed it; at one inſtant the whole mountain 
was abſorbed into the bowels of the earth, and no mark of it's 


place remained but a vaſt lake of water, exaQtly anſwering to the 
ha 


of the baſe of the mountain. | 2 
like accident, but of a more terrible kind, happened in China, 
in the year 1556, when a whole province of the mountainous parts 
of that kingdom was in one moment abſorbed into the earth, and all 
the towns buried, the whole a of the inhabitants ſiaking mw 
; 3 


. n n 


: 
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- it, and an immenſe lake of water ie ſeen remaining in it's place to this 


time. Of much later date is the deſtruction of a city in the confines 
of Swilſerland ; but this, though generally faid to have been ſwal- 
lowed up into the earth, was not properly an abſorption, for the whole 
7 buried by the fall of a mountain upon it. 
eftwiug und Strongylus, two burning mountains, both once very 
high, Pave in length of time loft half their wy 7 the upper part hav- 
ing been undermined by the burning, and having fallen into, ar 
n abſorbed by the under part. And in the year 156, during the 
terrible earthquake in the kingdom of Chili, ſeveral whole moun- 
tains of the Andes diſappeared, and were one after another wholly 
abſorbed in the earth. =o 8 {ds CU 55354; 1 5 | 4 
Theſe, aud a thouſand other accigents of the like Kind, prove the 
truth of ab/orptions in getferal; ſome of them leaving level ground in 


the place of the things abſorbed, ſome immenſe chaſmis and cracks, 


and ſome lakes 6f or ſalt water; and it may be, that many im- 
menſe Jakes were formed, in ages of which we have no hiftories, by 
the like ab/orptions. or OS oF owt th, 

We have many accounts from Pliny, of the reſtoring — 1 thus 
Pont Fr jou obſetvations do not give an equal credit to theſe 
be Sof is þ ro bu * 5 A. 4 T2. | 2 1 0 
4 ere are Wiſes, however, of rflands being Pens thou | 
we cannot _=_ them to hate appeared in the place of any which 
ve been . di. 2 WO LIT iis +4: vb F849 iy O07 . . 
In the ke 1638, an. iſland was raiſed near St. Michael's, in the 
r ocean, by ſubterranean fires, which threw up ſtones, and 


* 


her fubtertaneaũ productiqns, in fuch quantities, that they formed 
an and of he miles in length. The mountain raifed in one night, 
inthe fea near Puzzuoli,-is axother inſtance of this ſudden produe- 
n of theft mountains: this red after one night's violent ſub- 


23 ict, and ftill keeps it's place, and is known under the 


of the Mons Sanctus. | «Jap? abs 
© ABSTEMIT, in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, were thoſe perſons, who, on 


account of their natural averflo to wine, could not partake of the 


cup in the euchariſt. | 
 ABSTEMIOUS is properly underſtood of a perfon who refrains 
abſolutely from all uſe of wine; and in this ſenſe the epithet was 


| _— to thoſe who could not partake of the euchariſt on account 


their averſion to wine. It is compounded of abs, from, and leme- 
tum, wine. ou, : 


- Thoſe people are alſo called aJflemicus, who are very temporate in 


eating and drinking. 


aving fallen into, and 


--tThe hiftory of Mr. Wood, in the Medic. Pranf. vol. if. p. 261, 


art. 18, js a remarkable exemplification of the very beneficial al- 
terations SY rr Bos be effected on the human body, by a ſtrict courſe 
of abſtemioufneſs. ie, peter e le py 
The Roman ladies, in the firft ages of the republic, were all en- 
joined to be ab/irmions ; ant that it might appear, by their breath, 
whether or no they kept up. to. the 175 tion, it was one of the law 
frhe Roman Sei that they ſhould Kiſs their friends and relations 
ver they accoſted them. | PN EP. 
* PUS, among civilians, is underſtood of an heir who 
is with-held by His tutor deg take N of an inheritance. 
The word is alſo uſed among aſtical writers for a perſon ex- 
communicated. 562d ee Lee 
| GENTS, or AzsTEzs1VE Alcdicines, more uſually 
called among phyſicians DETERGENTS ; they are cleanſing medicines 
of à ſporitaneous nature, capable of diſſolving concretions formed of 
earth and 6il; which water ſimply, as an abluent, cannot effect. 
* Caftiltus has confounded them with abtuents ; but this is an abuſe 


of rerms. 
- ABSTINENCE, in 2 il ſenſe, the act or habit of refraining 


from ſomething which we have a propenſity to, or find pleaſure in, 


particularly from eating and go rk 1 
| 2 word is derived from alſtinerẽ; formed of abs, from, and tenere, 
& I, * 1 n / a | 4 : | 
| The Jews were obliged to abſtain from their wives at certain ſea- 
ſans.. is is enjoined, in the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, on all faſt 
7 


and meagre days: the church of 7 V recommends certairr days of 


faſting and ab/tinence.— Abſtinence from fleſh has been enjoined by ſta- 
tute even ſince the Reformation, particularly on Fridays and Satur- 


days, and on vigils, and all commonly called fiſh days, 2 and 3 Ed. 6. 


c. 19.—The like injunctions were renewed under queen Elizabeth, 
but at the farne time it was declared, that this was done not out of 


motives of religion, as if there were any difference in meats, but in 
favour of the conſumption of ſea-fiſh, and to multiply the number of 


” 


fiſhertnen and mariners, as well as fpare the ſtock of ſheep, 5 Eliz. 
c. 15.— The great faft, ſays Auguſtin, is to 22 from fin. 
The ancient athletæ lived in a perperual ab/Hnence ſrom all kind of 
ſenſible pleafure, to render their bodies more robuſt and hardy. | 
ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed by phyſicians for a ſpare 
DIET, or a ſlender parſimonious uſe of roop. | 15 
The phyficians relate many wonderful effects of abſtinence in the 
cure of many diſdrders, and in err the term of life. The 
noble Venetian, Cornaro, after all imaginable means Had proved vain, 
ſ> that his life was 4 5 of at forty, recovered, and hved to near 
an hundred, by mere dint of ab/tineyee, as he himſelf relates. 
It is indeed ſurpriſing, to what à great age the ptimitive Chriſti- 
ans of the eaſt, os retired frota' the perſecutions into the deſerts of 
Arabia and Egypt, lived, healthful and chearful, on a very little food. 
any inſtances alfo of longevity, from the ſame caufe, we have at 


. Home: Buchan Arrites, |! at one pre ſet ved himſelf to un hundred 


and forty by force” of temperance” and labour; and*Spotſwood men- 
tions one Kentigern, afterwards called S. Mongah, or Mungo, who 
lived to an hundred and eighty-HVe by the ſame means. 

Moft of the chronical diſcafes, the infirmities of old 5 and the 
ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, according to Dr. Cheyne, to 
repletion ; and may be either cured, prevented, or rementied; by ab- 


_ 
* 


3 


from any particular 


| taſte, or confiſtence. 


flinener; which, when duly regulated, is moſt uſeful to the ſedentary, 
as a preventative of difcaſcs. | | 
Among the brute creation, we ſee extraordinary inſtances of lorig 
abſlinence.—It is the natural courſe of divers ſpecies to paſs four, five, 
or {1x months, every yeat, without either cating or drinking: accord- 
ingly the tortoiſe, dormouſe, ſerpent, &c. are obſerved regularly to re- 


tire, at certain ſeaſons, to their teſpective cells, and hide themſclyes ; 


ſome et into the caverns of rocks, or rujns ; others dig holes under 
ground ; others get into the woods, and lay themſelves up in the clefts 
of trees; others bury themſelves under water, &c. | | 

© Abſtinence is borne to a very great degree by the ſerpent kind. We 
haye ſcen rattle-ſnakes that had ſubſiied many months without any 
food, yet ſfill retained their vigour and fierceneſs.- Dr. Shaw ſpeaks 
of a couple of Ceraftes (a fort of Egyptian ſerpents), which had been 
kept bve years in a bottle cloſe 'corked, without any ſort of food, un- 
lefs a ſmall quantity of ſand, wherein they eiled themfelves up in 
the bottom of the veſſel, may be reckoned às ſuch : yet, when he ſaw 
them, they had juſt caſt their ſkins, and were as briſk, and as lively, as 
if newly taken. high WS 

Several ſpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoſt of inſe&s, and many 
2 the other tribes, are able to ſubſiſt all winter, not only without 
food, but many of them without reſpiration too. This furniſhes an 
e inſtance of the wiſdom of the Creator: the proper food of 
theſe creatures, eſpecially the inſect tribe, being then wanting, there 
is a proviſion for them to live without it. hen the fields are di- 
veſted of their flowery furniture, and the trees and plants ſtripped of 
their fruits, what would become of ſuch animals as are ſubſiſted only 
by the produce of the ſpring and ſummer, and of others which are in- 
ware of bearing ſevere cold ? "IN | | 
Io prevent the total deſtruction and extirpation of many ſpecies 
of animals, the Author of nature has provided, that creatures, thus 
bereaved of their food, ſhould be likewiſe impatient of cold; to lead 


them thus to ſhelter themſelves out of the way of danger; and that, 


when there arrived; the natural texture and viſcidity of their blood 
ſhould diſpoſe it, by, a farther degree of cold, to lag and ſtagnate in 


| the veſſels : ſo that, the circulation topping, and the animal func- 


tions being, in a great meaſure, ſuſpended, there is no ſenſible waſte 
or conſumption of parts, but they remain ina kind of drowſy neutral 
ſlate, between life and death, till the warm ſun revive both them and 
their food together, by 8 the congealed juices, both of ſuch ani- 
mals and vegetables. The fact, however, is queſticnable ; and it will 
be more particularly conſidered in it's proper place. | 

It appears from general obſervation, that all motion of the animal 
Juices rs extinct in flies, and other inſects, when thus afleep ; in that, 
though cut in pieces. they do not awake, nor does any fluid ooze out 
at the wound, unleſs ſome extraordinary degree of warmth has been 
firſt applied to unbind the congelation. The fleep of ſuch animals is 
little elſe than death, and their waking a feſurrection. For if life does 


not conſiſt in a circulation of the blood, we do not know wherein it 


conſiſts, | 
It is no wonder, therefore, that tortoiſes, dormice, &c. are found 
as fat and fleſhy, after ſome months a#/#inence, as before Sir G. Ent 
weighed his tortoiſe feveral years ſucceſſiyely, at it's going to earth in 
October, and coming out again in March; and found, that of four 
ame four ounces, it only uſed to loſe about one ounce. 
iloſoph. Tranſat. Ne 194. | 
. In moſt of the inſtances of lang ab/tinence. related by natnraliſts, 
there were apparent marks of a texture of blood and humours, much 
like that of fummer-beaſts and inſects. Though it is no improbable 
opinion, that the air itſelf may furniſh ſomething for nutrition. It 
is certain, there, are ſubſtances of all kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. 
floating in the atmoſphere ; which muſt be continually taken in by 
reſpiration ; and that an animal body may he nouriſhed thereby, is 
evident, in the inſtance of vipers ; which, if taken when firſt brought 
forth, and kept from every thing but air, will yet grow very conſider- 
ably in a few days. In e manner the eggs of fande are obſerved 
to increaſe in bulk, after they are 3 though there be nothing 
to furniſh the increment but air W after the like manner as the 
eggs or ſpan of fiſhes grow, and are nouriſhed by the water. And 
hence, {ome ſay, it is, that cooks, turn- ſpit dogs, &c. though they eat 
dut little, yet are uſually fat. Ml WT 
ABSTINENCE is.alſo uſed ſometimes to ſignify a ſuppreſſion. Thus 


in Cœlius Aurelianus, ab/tinentia ſuderis ſignifies a ſuppreſſion of 


ſwear. Sometimes in dQhis author it means a compreſſion ; as ſprritu' * 


ob ab/tinentiam. clauſus, means the wind ſhut up in the inteſtines by 
On, thereby cauſing the /liac Pass10N. | 
ABSTINENTES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſort of people in the 


ancient church, who carried abſtinence and mortification ſo far, that 
they have been, put in the catalogue of heretics ; though we have no 


certain account of their peculiar opinions. | 
1 inentes are repreſented by ſome as the ſame with thoſe other- 
wiſe called Contingntes, and that they particularly enjoined 4 Hinence 
from the uſe of marriage; others ſay, from fleth ; and others, from 
wine. Others will have them a branch of the GxosT1cs, and that 
their hereſy conſiſted in holding flefh evil in itſelf, and created by the. 
devil. Some make them the ſame. with the Hleracites; others, with 
the Encratites, They are ſaid to have ariſen in Spain and among the 
Gauls in the third century. | | 
ABSTRACT, ABSTRACTYM, in philoſophy. Sze AssTRActION, 


ABSTRACT Idea, in logic, denotes an idea formed in the mind, 
when we conſider a thing ſimply in itſelſ, without reſpect to the ſub- 


— 


je& wherein it 57 or it is a ſimple idea, detached and ſeparated 
ubject or complex idea, for the ſake of viewin 


and' conſidering it more diſtinQly, Thus, in viewing an object wit 

the eye, or recollecting it in the mind, we can ealily ab/trat? from 
ſome of it's parts or properties, and attach ourſelves to others; we 
can attend to the redneſs of a cherry, without regard to it's figure, 


Magnitude 
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Magnitude and humanity are ahHtfacts, or abſtra#t ideas, when con- 
ſiderect in themſelves, and without being attached to any particular 


body, dr perſon; though they cannot have any real ſubſiſtence with- 


out ſuch ſubjects, nor the ſubjects without them. 
Whiteneſs is an eb/tra?, inaſmuch as it does not denote any 


one white object, but that colour, or idea in the general, Wherever 


found. 

Abſtra#t ideas are oppoſed to thoſe which are concrete: the con- 
trete denoting a general or ab/ra# idea being attached to ſome par- 
ticular ſubject, or conſidered as combined with ſome other ideas; as, 


great houſe, white wail. 


Locke ſays, all our ſimple ideas have abſraf, as well as concrete 
names; as, whiteneſs, white ; ſweetneſs, ſweet, &c. The like is allo 
4 * our idea of modes and relations; as juſtice, juft ; equa- 
ity, cqual, &c. | 
| "Bur as to our ideas of ſubſtances, we have very few ab/ira# names 
at all. Thoſe few that the ſchools have forged, as Animalitas, Hu- 
munitas, &c. bear no proportion to the infinite number of names of 
ſubſtances; and could never get admittance into common uſe, or ob- 
tain the licence of public approbation : which ſeems to intimate a 
confeſſion of mankind, that they have no ideas of the real eſſences of 
ſubſtances ; ſince they have not names for ſuch ideas. . 
Indeed the reality and exiſtence of all at/?7a# ideas, and of any ſuch 


faculty in the mind as ab/fration, has of late been controverted. 


ABSTRACT Terms, are thoſe made uſe of to expreſs abſtract ideas. 


In which ſenſe; the words brauty, whiteneſs, paternity, animality, juſ- 

tite, crookedneſs, life, death, &c. are __ or abſtratt terms. 
ABSTRACT is alſo extended to divers other things, in reſpect of 

their purity, ſimplicity, ſubtility, &c.— Thus, we ys 
ABSTRACT Numbers, which imply aſſemblages o 


things. | 
ABsTR acT Mathematics, ſometimes denominated pure Mathematics, 


are thoſe branches employed about magnitude or quantity conſidered 


abſolutely, or in the general ; without reſtriction to any certain kind, 
vor ſpecies of them. ch are, Geometry and Arithmetic. | | 
In this ſenſe, ab/traf mathematics ſtand oppoſed to mixed mathe- 


matics ; where the ſimple and ab/trafed properties and relations of |: 


quantity, which are delivered in the former, are applied to ſenſible 


ſiderations. Such are Hydreftatics, Optics, Navigation, &c. 

ABSTRACT is alſo uſed in matters of literature, for a compendi- 
dus, yet ral view, or EPITOME-of ſome larger work. : 
An abſtract is ſuppoſed to be a — ſhorter, and more ſuperficial 
than an abridgment ; and it _ rom an 3 as this laſt is a 
copy of ſome part or of a ter work. 

ABSTRACT I. uk chuneh hiſtory; were a ſect of Lutherans, who 
aſſerted againſt Beza, that Chriſt-was to be adored, not only in the 
concrete, as the ſon of God, but that his fleſh, in the abſtract, was an 
object of adaration. They followed Biſhop Heſhuſius of Berlin, in 
4 ſſi ; 


ia. | 
ABSTRACTION, denotes an operation of the mind, whereby 
we ſeparate things naturally conjun&, or exiſting together; and 
form, and conſider, ideas of things thus ſeparated. b 
The faculty of abfrafing ſtands directly oppoſite to that of com- 
unding.— By compoſition we conſider thoſe things together, which 
f reality are not joined together in one exiſtence. And by ahHrae- 
tion we conſider thoſe things ſeparately and apart, which do not really 
Exiſt apart. | 
Abfirattim is principally employed theſe three ways. Firſt, when 
the mind confiders any one part of a thing, in ſome reſpect diſ- 
tint from the whole; as a man's arm, without the conſideration 
of the reſt of his body; or when a large tree fixes our attention, and 
abſtracts us from the ſhrubs that ſurround it. Secondly, when we 
ronſider the MODE of any ſubſtance, omitting the ſubſtance itſelf, or 


when we ſeparately conſider ſeveral modes which ſubſiſt together in 


one ſubject. This ab/tra&iom is made uſe of by the geometricians, 
when they conſider the length of a body ſeparately, which they call a 
LINE; om tting the conſideration of it's breadth and depth. | 
Thirdly, by ab/fra#tion, the mind frames general, or univerſal 
ideas; omitting the modes and relations of the particular objects 
whence they are formed. Thus, when we would underſtand a think- 
ing being in general, we gather from our ſelf-conſciouſneſs what it is 
to think ; and omitting the conſideration of thoſe things which have 
a peculiar relation to our own mind, or to the human mind, we con- 
ceive of a thinking being in general. ; | 
Ideas framed thus, being property what we call ab/tra# ideas, be- 
come general repreſentatives of all objects of the ſame kind; and 
their names are applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch 
ideas. Thus, the colour which we receive from chalk, ſnow, milk, 
&c. is a repreſentative of all of that kind; and has a name given it, 
whiteneſs, which ſignifies the ſame quality, wherever found or ĩma- 
ined, | 
* This laſt faculty, or power of aßſtructing, according to Mr. Locke, 
makes the t difference between men and brutes : even theſe lat- 
ter muſt be allowed to have ſome ſhare of reaſon : that they really rea- 
ſon in ſome caſes, ſeems almoſt as evident as that they have ſenſe ; but 
it is only in particular ideas. They are tied up to thoſe narrow 
bounds, and do not ſeem poſſeſſed of any power to enlarge them b 
abtrattion. Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, lib. ii. cap. 11. lib. itt, 
cap. 3. Such is the doctrine of abſtract ideas, under the improvements 
of that excellent author. In effect, it is the ſtanding opinion, that the 


mind has ſuch a power or faculty of framing abſtratt ideas or notions 


of things; and on ſuch very ideas a great part of the writings of phi- 
Joſophers turn. Theſe are ſuppoſed in all their ſyſtems; and with- 
out them thyere would be nothing done. They are more eſpecially re- 


altes the object of logie, mathematics, and metaphy ſics, and whatever 


aſſes under the notion of the moſt Head and ſublime learning. 


units, conſider- 
ed in themſelves, and not applied to collections of particular ſorts of 


— 


aa... 


— 


mon ſyſtem, is no more than generalizing : it is making one thi 
objects; and by that means become intermixed with phyſical con- 


to it: ſo that it's action is really no other than a 
Each particular ahHraction excludes the conſideration of every other 


A late eminent and ingenious author, Dr. Berkeley, has however 
conteſted the pr any ſuch ideas ; and gone a way to- 
wards overturning the whole ſyſtem; and confequently towards ſet- 
ting philoſophy on a new foundation. 

F rom the notion of ab ideas, he endeavours. to ſhew, it was, 
that bodies firſt came to be ſuppoſed to have an exiſtence of their 
own, excluſively, and independent of the mind perceiving them. — 
Can there be, ſays he, a greater ſtrain of abſtrattion, than to diſtin- 
guiſh the exiſtence of ſenſible objects from their being perceived, ſo 
as to conceive them exiſting unperceiyed ? e 


If there were external bodies, be obſerves, it is impoſſible we | 


ſhould ever come to know it ; and if there were not, we might have 
the very ſame reaſons to think therg were that we have now. The 
doctor's 8 argument may be reduced to the following ſyllo- 
iſm: hatever is immediately perceived by ſenſe, is an idea. 
ſible things are immediately perceived by ſenſe; for the proof of 
which he appeals to experience: therefore ſenſible things are ideas; 
and conſequently exiſt only in the mind. See his Dialogues between 
Hylas and Phylonous. a 5 | 
The late Lord Bolingbroke has likewiſe controverted the exiſt- 


ence of ab/tra ideas; and Mr. Hume, in his eſſays, aſſerts, that 


it is unintelligible and abſurd to conclude, that the ideas of pri 
nn are attained by al/irafiom ; and has purſued Berkeley's rea- 


oning to an extent, which he himſelf never intended, and _ 


ſented all his arguments as merely ſceptical, © becauſe they 
of no anſwer, and produce no conviction.” He concurs with 
Dr. Be; keiey in denying the. exiſtence of matter; and advances a 
ſtep farther, maintaining that the ſoul is merely a bundle of percep- 
tions, and that there is nothing in the univerſe but impreſſions and 
ideas. 8 | 
Some late Scots writers, Drs. Reid, Beattie, and Oſwald, with 
a view of obviating thoſe ſceptical inferences, which had been de- 
duced from the 
offered a new tem reſpecting the nature and origin of our ideas, 
the outlines of which, with remarks, the editor propoſes to inſert 
under their proper heads, in the courſe of this work. See IDnas, 
InTUITLON, Common SENSE. | SL. 
We ſhall only ſubjoin, on this head, thatu?ftraffing, on the com- 


ſtand for an hundred, by omitting the conſideration of the differ- 


| ences between them: it is taking ſeveral differents, i. e. different 


combinations, ſetting aſide the peculiarities in each, and conſideri 

only what is found alike in all. Thus it is that I fay, I love my 
friend, love my miſtreſs, love myſelf, my bottle, my book, my 
eaſe, &c, Not that it is 2 I ſhould have the ſame perception 
with reſpect to ſo many different ſorts of things, things that ſtand 
in ſuch different relations to me; but only that there appeari 

ſomething in them all that bears a reſemblance to the reſt, in 
ſome circumſtance or other, I chuſe to expreſs all by one name 


love. For if I conſider the tendency and effects of them all, I ſhall 


find that they lead me very different ways, to very different actions; 
all the analogy there is between them, is a ſort of pleaſure or ſatis- 
faction ariſing upon the application of the particular object to it's 
proper organ, or ſenſe. The abſtra#t idea of love, then, will ter- 
minate in the idea of pleaſure : it is nevertheleſs certain, there can 
be no idea of pleaſure, without a thing pleaſant to excite it. Any 
other abſtract idea of pleaſure will amount to no more than a view 
or perception of the circumſtances wherewith our pleaſtres have 


been attended: but theſe are mere externals, foreign to the pleaſur- 


able ſenſation itſelf ; which nothing but an object applied in ſuch 
and ſuch a manner can excite.—To foppoſe an 1dea of pleaſure pro- 
duced indire&ly, by any other than the propet cauſe, is as abſurd 
as to ſuppoſe an idea of ſound, produced without a ſonorous object. 
The mind has no power of making any ideas, call them -what you 

„whether ab/tra or concrete: or general, or particular: it's 
activity goes no farther than to the perceiving ſuch as are preſented 
degree of paſſion. 


property. If you conſider the body, ſo far as g 11 it is evident 
that you do not regard it either as luminous or living: you take no- 
thing away from it. Thus it would be ridiculous to conclude from 
your abſtraiom, that this body, which your mind only re as fi- 
urate, could not be at the ſame time in itſelf extended, luminovs, 
wing, &c. „„ 
Abftrae ideas are, as it were, the point to which we refer the 


different impreſſions, or particular reflections which are of the ſame 


kind, and from whence we remove all that is not preciſely fo. 
Such is man, he is a living being, capable of feeling, thinking 

judging, reaſoning, willing, diſtinguiſhing every ſingle act of 

of help faculties, and b thoſe means of making abffrattions. 

Abſtraftions are in diſcourſe what certain ſigns are in arithmetic, 


algebra, and aſtronomy ; but when we do not attend to their value, 


or to give or take them for what they are really worth, 7 mif- 
guide the mind from the reality of things, and ſo become the | 
of a multitude of errors. 


'- ABSTRACTION, in l denotes the evaporati or draw- 


ing off a menſtruum from the ſubject it had been put to difſalve. 

: Lade alſo uſe the word abfiratlicn, as ſynonimous with Disrir- 

LATION and ConoBATION. ; | 
ABSTRACTITIOUS, or AssrAcrivs, is applied by ſome 


| modern chemiſts, to the native ſpirits of aromatic to 


diſtinguiſh them from ſpirits produced by fermentation. g 

Such ſpirits are chiefly procured from yoo which abound in vo- 
latile ſalt. The abftrattitious ſpirix of ſcurrygraſs, is preferred to 
that procured by fermentation. 

ABSTRUSE denates ſomething deep, hidden, or far removed 
from the common apprehenſions, and 72 of conceiving, whether 
the difficulty ariſes Hen the intricacy of the ſubject, or the confuſed 

2 manner 


rinciples of Mr. Locke, have, in oppoſition to theſe, 


— 
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manner of the writer; iti ſtands oppoſed to What is obvious and 


palpabley . g Wh l dot | 

The word is, of Latin original, ab/truſus ; formed of abs, from; 
and trude, I thruft. * n 71 
In this ſenſe, metaphyſirs-is an abftruſeſcience; and many ſpecula- 
tions of mathematics are like wiſe 2 TW Pg 

| RD, AnsURDU M, a term applied to any action or ſenti- 
ment that thwarts, or goes contrary to ſome evident truth, or the 
received opinions of mankind. Thus a' propoſition would be ab- 
ſurd, that ſhbuld affirm that two and two make five; or that ſhould 
deny them to make four. N „ ie | 

When applied to actions, ahſurd is ſynonimous with ridiculous. 
The logicians and mathematicians have a way of proving 
the truth of a propoſition, by ſhewing that the contrary is ab- 
ſurd. This they call Reductis ad ABSURDUM, or arguing ex abſurdo. 
" ABRSURDITY, a kind of error or offence againit ſome evident, 
and generally. allowed truth, or principle. | 

The greateſt of all abſurdities is CONTRADICTION. 

Abſurdities are diſtinguiſhed by the ſchoolmen into two ſpecies: the 
one abſolute, acheg, which contradicts the common ſenfec of mankind : 
the other relative, Twi, which gives the lye to ſome one, or more 
. philoſophers,, or perſons. of great weight and authority. 

Ia the latter ſenſe, the doctrine of a vacuum is an abſurdity, as 
being contrary to Ariſtotle ; and that of a plenum, as being contrary 
to Sir Iſaac Newton. In effect, there is ſcarce one truth of any 
moment, that is not an abſurdity in this ſenſe; as being repugnant 
tothe ſyſtem of ſome ſect or party. | 

As reaſon conſiſts in the due uſe of names and words, abſurdity 


5 


o 


conſiſts in the abuſe of them. The higheſt of all our faculties, as | 


well as our failings, take their riſe from the ſame thing, language; 


and are as it were coupled together, to temper each other, and re- 
duce human nature toa kind of mediocrity. | 


Abſurdity.is aſſigned by Hobbes as a privilege peculiar to man, and 
which no other creature. is capable of: he adds, that of all men, 
thoſe called philoſophers are moſt expoſed to it. Whence the ſay- 

ofopher, nihil tam abſurde dici poteſt, quod non dicatur d phileſophs. 
The reaſon ſeems to be, that ot * they reaſon and diſcourſe 


moſt. Yet a nearer and more — cauſe may be aſſigned, namely, | 


their negle& at ſetting out to define the terms they make uſe of, i. e. 
to aſſign: the preciſe idea each is made to repreſent, which pretty 
nearly reſembles a man's undertaking to number, without knowing 
the value of the numeral figures; reaſoning according to the author 
firſt cited, being no other than computing. | 

Divers abſurdities alſo ariſe from the wrong connecting names into 
propoſitions ;, as firſt, when the names of bodies are applied to ac- 
cidents; or the names of accidents to bodies: as in that propo- 
ſition, ** faith is infuſed, or infpired;' ſince nothing is either K 

or inſpirable, but body: and the ſame abſurdity the Carteſians 
fall into, when they make extenſion to conſtitute body, &c. Se- 
condly, when the names of accidents inherent in external bodies 
are attributed to accidents of our own bodies; as when colour is 
aid to be in the object, ſound in the air, &. Thirdly, when the 
names of bodies are attributed to words, or conceptions ; as thoſe 
do, who aflert, that there are univerſal things, that animal is a 
genus, &c. Fourthly, when the names of accidents are given to 
words, and propoſitions; as when the definition is ſaid to be the 
nature of the thing, or that a perſon's command 1s his will. 


Fifthly, when in lieu of proper words, metaphors and tropes are 
made uſe of; as, the way leads to ſuch a place, the — ſays 


this or that: which though allowable on ordinary occaſions, yet is 
of miſchievous conſequence in reaſoning and ſearching after truth. 


Laſtly, when names are taken at random, and uſed without mean- 


ing, as tranſubſtantiation, conſubſtantiation, entelechia, &c. 

He that can avoid theſe rocks, will not eaſily fall into an abſurdity, 
except in a very long chain of reaſoning, when he may be apt to for- 
get ſome propolition before laid down. 

ABSUS, the Egyptian Lorus. | 

ABSYNTHIUM, or ABs1xTHIUM, a medicinal plant, of con- 
ſiderable efficacy in quality of a bitter, and ſtomachic; it is a pe- 
rennial, having large winged and ſerrated leaves, of a ſtrong, pun- 
gem ſmell. In the beginning of July, it throws out ſeveral ligneous, 

ated, hoary ſtalks, two or three 2. high, ſet with ſmall leaves, 
having at the top a ſpike of ſmall flowers of a pale yellow, growing 
many together, each incloſed in a {mall ſquamous calix, containing 
* ſmall ſeeds. See WormwooD. h 

he word ſeems compounded of the privative particle z, and 
. delectutio, pleaſure ; alluding to the diſagrecable taſte of this 


ant. * f | 
* ABSYNTHUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, which 


ſome old authors deſcribe.as being of a black colour, variegated with 
ſpots and veins of red. They ſay that, when once heated, it retains 
he warmth for. ſeven days. The account ſeems ſuperſtitious and 
imaginary, and the deſcriptions they give are ſo ſhort, that it is not 
eaſy to gueſs what ſtone, if any in nature, was meant to be pointed 
out by them. Probably the word is. only a corruption of the Aslic- 
ros, or ASYCTOS, of hw | 
_. ABTHANES, a title of honour, anciently conferred on ſuch of 
the Scots as were ennobled, generally Thanes; thoſe of the lower 
Tank were called Subthanes. | — 
1 ABUCO, Arocco, or ABOCcH1, a weight uſed in the kingdom 
of Pegu. One abuco is twelve teccalis and a half; two abucos 
make an agiro, which is alſo called giro; two giri make half a biza ; 
the biza weighs a hundred teccalis ; that is to ſay, two pounds 
and five ounces of the heavy weight, or three pounds nine ounces of 
the light weight of Venice. 5 | 
. . ABUKESO, is the Turkiſh name of the aſlani, or the 115th part 
of an aſper, : | e 
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ing.of Cicero, there is nothing ſo abſurd, but has been ſaid by a phi- 


uſible, - 


| 
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abyſs 


ABUNA, among the Chriſtian Arabs, is the title or appellation | 


of a religious character. 
_ The word, which is Arabic, is ſometimes alſo written abouna, 
ſometimes abanna, and by ſome abbuna, or abunna ; it lit rally de- 
notes father, and is more particularly uſed for the archbiſhop, or 
metropolitan of the church of Abyflinia, | 
ABUNDANT Numbers, are thoſe whoſe quota-parts, added to- 
gether,” exceed the NUMBER itſelf, of which they are parts. 
Thus the number 12 is an abundant number, becauſe. it's quota- 


parts, I, 2, 3, 4, and 6, amounting to 16, exceed the numbet 


itſelf. —ln oppoſition to abundant numbers, ſtand DEFECTIVE 
ones. N ' | | 
ABUNDANT Non, in logic, is that which includes more marks 
and characteriſtics than are neceſſary to diſtinguiſh it from others. 
We may, for inſtance, be ſaid to give an abundant notion of a 
rectilinear triangle, when, we deſcribe it as a ſpace terminated by 
three right lines, and containing three angles. Now, fince the 
number of it's angles is determined by that of it's ſides, the bare 
mention of it's three ſides was ſufficient. to have defined it. 
 ABUNDANTIHA, in the heathen mythology, the name of an 
— deity, who preſided over plenty, or the general produce of the 


Carth. 1. ; 
* ABUSE, an irregular uſe of a thing, or the introducing ſome- 
thing contrary to the true intention thereof. \ 
The word is copounded of ab, from; and uſus, uſe. ,  _ 
In ſomes: to apply a word abuſively, or in an abuſrve ſenſe, is 
to milapply, or pervert it's meaning, uſing it without any clear os 
diſtin idea. | | 

A permutation of benefices, without the conſent of the biſhop, is 
deemed abuſive, and conſequently is null. 


o 


ABUTILON, in botany, an Arabic name for a 2 of plants, 
4 


allied to the mallow kind. Dr. Linnæus calls it 
it in the claſs of monadelphia. 12 
The characters are theſe: the lower wholly reſembles that of the 
mallow ; but the fruit is a kind of head compoſed of ſeveral capſules 
ſo diſpoſed round an axis, that every ſtria of that receives one of 
theſe Theſe capſules are bivalve, and uſually contain kidney-thaped 
Miller enumerates ſixteen ſpecies of this plant; which is diuretic 
and vulnerary. The leaves externally applied cleanſe ulcers; the 
ſeeds taken inwardly, proyoke urine, and expel grave. a 
ABUTTALS, ABBUTALS, ABUTALS, among law- writers, de- 
note the buttings or boundings of a piece of land. See. the article 
BouN DAR. | 4 82 
In this ſenſe, the word is ſometimes al ſo written corruptly abbute 
tals, or abutalt.—In old ſurveys, we often find them called head: 
lands.—Abuttals amount to the ſame with what Latin writers cal] 
capita z Marcultus, frontes ; the French, / bouts. —In Coke, the 
plaintiff is faid to fail in his Abuttals, that is, in ſetting forth pro- 
perly the boundaries of the land. 7 N 
ABYSS, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething profound, and, as 


da, and ranges 


it were, unfathomable and bottomleſs.. 


The word is originally Greek, abuα,; compounded of the pri- 
vative æ, and Bugoog, bottom; q. d. without a bottom. 1 322 
We lay, the aby/s of a mountain, an 455 of waters, the great 
abyſs, the Moſaic abyſs, an unfathomable abyſs. 5 
ABYSS, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a deep maſs, or fund 


of waters. 
In this ſenſe, the word is particularly uſed in the Septuagint, for 


the water which God created at'the beginning with the earth, which 
encompaſſed it around, and which our tranſlators render the deep.— 
Thus it is, that darkneſs is ſaid to have been on the face of the 


ABYSS is likewiſe uſed for an immenſe cavern in the earth, where 
God collected all thoſe waters on the third day; which, in our verſion, 
is rendered the deep, and elſewhere the great deep. | 

Dr. Woodward, in bis Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, has made 
ſeveral obſervations and conjectures with reference to this great 
abyſs. He aſſerts, that there is a mighty collection of waters in- 
cloſed in the bowels of the earth; conſtituting a huge orb in the in- 
terior or central parts of it; and over the ſurface of this water he 
ſuppoſes the terreſtrial ſtrata to be expanded. This, according to 

im, is what Moſes calls the great deep, and / what moſt authors term 
the great abyſs. 10 . 

hat there is ſuch an aſſemblage of waters lodged in the depths of 

the earth, is confirmed by a variety of obſervations. See EARTH 
and DELUGE. | | | 

He further aſſerts, that the water of this vaſt abyſs communicates 
with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuſes, or chaſms 
paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean: and this and the 
abyſs he, ſuppoſes to have one common center, around which the 
water of —4 is placed; but ſo that the ordinary ſurface of the abyſs 
is not level with that of the ocean, nor at ſo great a diſtance from 
the center as the other, it being reſtrained and depreſſed, for the 
moſt part, by the ſtrata of earth lying upon it; but wherever 
thoſe ſtrata are broken, or are ſo lax and porous, that water cqn 
pervade them, there the water of the abyſs aſcends, fills up all the 
clefts and fiflures into which it can get admittance ; and ſaturates 
all the interſtices and pores of the earth, ſtone, or other matter, all 


round the globe, quite up to the level of the ocean. 


Ray, and other authors, ancient as well as modern, ſuppoſe a 
communication between the Caſpian ſea and the ocean, by means of 
a ſubterranean abyſs: and to this they attribute it, that the Caſpia 


does not overflow, notwithſtanding the great number of large rivers 


which it receives; of theſe Kempfer reckons above fifty, in the 
compals of ſixty miles. 
ficient for this purpoſe. See EVALOR ATION, SEAS, SPRINGS. 
| FE AByss 


But the daily evaporation may be ſuf- 


- 


| Keep chaſtity, but add, in a low voice, as you keep it. 


even from fiſh, becauſe St. Paul fays there is one kind 
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Ass is alſo uſed to denote the cavernous belly of a hollow 
mountain. 

Mr. Tournefort, in this ſenſe, deſcribes the abyſs of mount Ararat, 
a horrible ſpectacle. 

An vss is allo uſed to denote Hell. In which ſenſe the word is ſy- 
nonumous with what is otherwiſe called Barathrum, Erebus, and 
Tartarus ; in the Engliſh Bible, the bottomleſs pit. 

The Jews believe, that there it is, that the Rephaims, thoſe an- 
cient giants, who, in their life-time, made mankind tremble, are 
confined. In ſhort, within theſe dark dungeons the prophets repre- 
ſent the kings of Tyre, Babylon, and Egypt to be buried, where 
they yet live, to ſuffer the puniſhment due to their pride and cru- 
olties. We are likewiſe told by St. John, in the Revelation, that 
B78 abyſſes are the habitations of devils and the wicked. Calmet's 

ict. 

ABY3$ is more particularly uſed, in antiquity, to denote the temple 
of Proſerpine; which was thus called on account of the immenſe 
fund of gold and riches depoſited there; ſome ſay hid under 
Y ABYSS is alſo uſed, in heraldry, to denote the center of an 
Eſcute heon. 

A thing is ſaid to be borne in abyſs, en abyſme, when placed in 
the middle of the ſhield, clear from any other bearing: he bears 
azure, a fleur de lys, in 1 

ABYSS is a term likewiſe uſed by ſome alchemiſts, for the im- 


mediate receptacle of ſeminal matter; by others, for the firſt matter 


itſelf. 

ABYSS is alſo uſed metaphorically for a thing not to be known 
or comprehended, on account of it's immenſe extent, or profundity. 
In which ſenſe it coincides with ſecret, inſcrutable, incomprehen- 
ſible, &c,—The judgments of God are called a great abyſs. 

Apyss. in hydrography, is ſynonimous with GULF. 

ABYSSINIAN is uſed as the name of a ſect, in the ancient 
Chriſtian church, eſtabliſhed in the empire of Abyſſinia. 

The Alyſſinians are a branch of the Cophes, or Jacobites ; with 
whom they agree in admitting only one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
rejecting the council of Chalcedon: whence they are alſo called 
Moxorgrarrss and EUTYCHIANS. 

e nian church is governed by a biſhop, or met itan, 
ſtyled ABUNA, who is ſent to N the ate — of 
barry nog reſiding at Cairo, and is only perſon that ordains 

rieſts. 
K They have canons alſo, and monks; the former of whom marry, 
the latter, at their admiſſion, vow celibacy, but with a reſervation. 
Le Grand ſays, they make a promiſe aloud, before their 1 —_ 
n eccle- 

cal matters, the emperor has a kind of ſupremacy. 
The 46 


Mnuiaus have divers times ex an inclination to be 


reconciled to the ſee of Rome; but rather out of intereſt of ſtate, 


than from any other motive. 

Meneſis, and other miſſionaries, accuſe the 4b 
en account af the many Jewiſh obſervances ſtill in uſe among 
them: ſome have even doubted, whether they are more Chriſtians, 
or Jews? Lobo ſays expreſly they are only Chriſtians in name: 
they practiſe circumciſion on females, as well as males. They eat 
no meats prohibited by the law of Moſes. Women are obliged to 
the legal -purifications. Brothers marry their brothers wives, &c. 
They abſiain from hog's fleſh, blood, meats ſtrangled, &c. and, 
agreeable to the cuſtom of the primitive church, obſerve both Sa- 
turday and Sunday ſabbath ; which are all of them marks of Ju- 
daiſm ; though by ſome reſolved into mere human inſtitution, and 
uſage. T hey celebrate the Epiphany with peculiar feſtivity, in me- 
mory of Chriſt's baptiſm ; when they plunge and ſport in ponds 
and rivers, which has occaſioned ſome to affirm that they were bap- 
tized anew every year. Among the ſaints-days is one conſecrated 
to Pilate and his wife; becauſe Pilate waſhed his hands before he 
pronounced ſentence on Chriſt : and his wife deſired him to have 
nothing to do with the blood of that juſt perſon. They have four 
lents in the year: the great one commences ten days earlier than 
our's, and is obſerved with much ſeverity, many abſtainin _— 

eſh o 
men, and another of fiſnes. They allow of divorce, which is eaſily 
ranted among them, aud by the civil judge: nor is polygamy pro- 
ibited by their civil laws. They have at leaſt as many miracles, 
and legends of ſaints, as the Romiſh church; which proved no ſmall 
embarraſſment to the Jeſuit miſſionaries, to whom they produced fo 
many miracles, wrought by their ſaints, in proof of their religion, 
and thoſe ſo well circumſtantiated and atteſted, that the Jeſuits were 
obliged to deny miracles to be any proof of a true religion; and in proof 
hereof to alledge the ſame arguments againſt the Abyſinians, which 
produce againſt the papiſts. Ludolf allows that 
they believe the r reſence WP the Lutheran manner, but denies 
that they hold 1 ; though Renaudot aſſerts, that they 
maintain it. They pray for the dead, and invoke ſaints and angels; 
have ſo great a veneration for the Virgin, that they charged the Je- 
ſuits with not rendering her honour enough. They venerate images 
in 3 but abhor all thoſe in relievo, except the croſs. They 
ſoul of man is not created, becauſe, lay they, God finiſh- 

ed all his work on the ſixth day. They admit the apocryphal books, 
ang the canons of the apoſtles, as well as the Apoltolical Conſtitu- 
tien, for genuine. Their liturgy is given by Alvarez, and in Eng- 
liſh by Pagit; their calendar by Ludolf; the anſwers of abbe Gre- 
to certain queſtions, propoſed by the author laſt cited, are pub- 

by Fabricius, under the title of Theologia Æthiopica. 

ACAC ALIS. in the materia medica, the name given by fore 


nians of Judaiſm, 


authors to the ſhrub /iligua fyfoefiric, or wild cara. It bears a pa- | 


ilionaceous flower; and a ſiliquous fruit, called kirmeſen. 


ACACALOTL, in zoology, the name of an American bird, 
No. 2. Vor. I. | 
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 Zoar to the ſeeds of this plant; which 


of the juice of unripe ſloes, boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſo 
tract, and put up in bladders like the former.— It. is diſtinguiſhed 


hands of ſeveral of the con 
ſtaſius. 


the followers of Acacius, os. 
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called by ſome cox vus aquaticus, or the water raven. The male is 
four ſpans long from his beak to the end of his tail, and is mederate- 
ly flethy ; his legs are a ſpan and a half long. It's beak is two 
hands breadth long, is bent like a bow, and of a blue colour; it's 
head is ſmall ; it is of a mixt brown and red colour on the breaſt 
and belly, and of a finely variegated hue on the back, which is made 
up of a ſhining purple, black, and green; it's wings are of a fine 
green, which looks very bright and gloſſy in the ſun. It is a na- 
tive of Mexico, and is common about lakes and rivers, fceding on 
fiſh : it is eaten, but is coarſe, and of a rank fiſhy taſte. 

ACACIA, in botany, (from dag, to ſharpen) the Egyptian 
thorn, or binding bean-tree. A genus of trees, the characters o 
which are theſe : the flower conſiſts only of one leaf, and is of the 
funnel-faſhioned kind, and uſually contains a great number of ſta- 
mina, and the flowers are commonly colleQed in cluſters, or little 
heads; the piſtil ariſes from the bottom of the flower, and finally 
becomes a ſiliquoſe fruit divided into ſeveral hollows, and containing 
a number of roundifh ſeeds. , The acacias belong to the polyandria 
monogynia claſs of Linnæus. | 

The ſpecies acacia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are twelve z 
and by Miller twenty-two. It is not improbable that the Athio- 
pian pepper of Matthiolus belongs to this genus of plants. 

The Chineſe uſe the flowers of the acacta in making that yellow, 
which, we ſce, bears waſhing in their ſilks and ſtuffs ; and appears 
with ſo much elegance in their painting on paper. The method is 
this : 

They gather the flowers before they are fully open; theſe they 


put into a clean earthen veſſel over a gentle heat, and ſtir them con- 


tinually about, as they do the tea-leaves, till they become dryiſh and 
of a yellow colour: then they add to half a pound of the flowers 
three ſpoonfuls of fair water, and after that a little more, till there is 
juſt enough to hold the flowers incorporated together: they boil this 
for ſome time, and the juice of the flowers mixing with the water, 
renders it thick and vellowe ; they then take it from the fire, an 
ſtrain it through a piece of coarſe ſilk. They add to the liquor half 
an ounce of common alum, and an ounce of calcined oyſter-ſhells re- 
duced to a fine powder. All is then well mixed together ; and this 
is the fine laſting yellow they have ſo long uſed in painting. 

The dyers of large pieces uſe the flowers and ſeeds of the acacia 
for dying three different ſorts of yellow. They roaſt the flowers, as 
before obſerved ; and then mixing the ſeeds with them, which muſt 
be gathered for this purpoſe when quite npe : by different admix- 
tures of theſe, they give the different ſhades of colour, only for the 
deepelt of all, they give a ſmall mixture of Braſil wood. | 

r. Geoffroy, with great probability, attributes the origin of be- 

4 ing brouſed by certain ani- 

mals, and vellicating the ſtomach by their great ſourneſs and aſtrin- 

gency, cauſe a condenſation of the juices, till at length they become 

coated over with a ſtony matter, which we call BEZOAR, or BE- 
ZOARD. 

ACACIA Indiana, i.e. TAMARIND. 

' ACACIA, in botany, baſtard or falſe ACACIA, robinia, Lin. Gen, 
Plant. 775. It's characters are theſe : the empalement of the flower 
is fall, and divided into four parts, the three under ſegments being 
narrow, but the upper one broad. The flower is of the PEA-bloom 
kind; the ſtandard is large, roundiſh, obtuſe, and ſpreads open. 
The two wings are oval, and have ſhort appendices, which are ob- 
tuſe. The heel is roundiſh, compreſſed, obtuſe, and is extended 
the length of the wings. In the center are fituated ten ſtamina, nine 
joined together, and the other ſtanding ſingle, terminated by roun- 
diſh ſummits. It hath an oblong c n apa ſupporting 
{lender ſtyle, crowned by a hairy {i A. e germen afterward 
becomes an oblong, compreſſed pod, incloſing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
There are ten ſpecies of this plant. | 

ACACIA Zeylanica, ſignifies Logwoo0D. } 

ACACIA, in medicine, the inſpiſſated juice of a ſhrub of the thorn 
kind, uſed as an aſtringent. 3 

It is prepared for 1 to a due conſiſtence, the juice ex- 
preſſed from the * pods of a large prickly tree of this name. 

There are two kinds, the vera, and germanica. 

The Ac Aci vera is brought from the Levant in round balls, of 
different ſizes, in fine bladders; and ſuppoſcd to be the juice of the 

s of a large thorny tree, growing in Egypt and Arabia. Some 
naturaliſts affirm it to be the ſame tree that yields the gum arabic. 

This 1s very auſterc, and binding ; and, on that account, 
againſt fluxes. —Chuſe that of a tan-colour, ſmooth, and ſhining ; 
and of an aſtringent difagreeable taſte, —It is, or ſhould be, an in- 
gredient in the Theriaca Andromacht. 

The German ACACIA is a counterfeit of the former; dag ese 

id ex- 


from it chiefly by it's colour, which is as black as that of Spaniſh 
liquorice.— It is uſed as a ſubſtitute to the true acacia. ; 
ACACIA, among antiquaries, denotes ſomething reſembling a 
kind of roll, or bag, of a long and ſtrait form, ſeen on medals in the 
s, and emperors, from Ho time of Ana- 
ly fo called, was a purple bag, or roll, filled 
, and bore by the prince in hig Jeft hand, to re- 
mind him of his frailty and mortality; to pręyent his being too 
much elated with his ſtation. | | i 
But authors are not agreed, either about the yſe of this roll, or 
about the ſubſtance whereof it conſiſts; ſome * wp that it repre- 
ſents a handkerchief rolled up, which the perſon wh r at the 
es threw out as a ſignal for their begining; whilſt others rather 
take it for a roll of memoirs, or petitions, preſented to the emperor 
ACACIANS, in church hiſtory, a particular ſect of Arians, and 
ſarea, who flouriſhed m_ 
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the middle of the fourth century. Some of them maintained, that 
the Son was not of the ſame; but of a {ſimilar ſubſtance with the Fa- 
ther: others held, that he was of a different ſubſtance from the Fa- 
ther. This was likewiſe the denomination of another ſe&, derived 
from the name of their leader, a patriarch of Conſtantinople, in the 


fifth century, who favoured the opinion of Eutyches. See EuTy- 
CHIANS. 


ACADEMICIAN. See Acapenic. 
ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers, who followed the doc- 

trine of Socrates and Plato, with reſpe& to the uncertainty of human 
knowledge, and the incomprehenſibility of truth. 

Academic, taken in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſame with 
Platoniſt; the only difference between them being in point of time. 
They who embraced the ſyſtem of Plato, among the ancients, were 
called academici ; whereas|thoſe who followed the ſame opinions, ſince 
the reſtoration of learning, haveaſſumed the denomination of Platoniſts. 

We uſually reckon three ſects of academics; though ſome make 
ke ancient academy was that whereof Plato was the chief. 

e the article PLATON1SM. 

Arceſilas, one of his ſucceſſors, by introducing ſeveral alterations 
ate the philoſophy of this ſea, founded what they call the ſecond 
academy. | 

The eſtabliſhment of the third, called alſo the new academy, is at- 
tributed to Lacydes, or rather to Carncades. 

Some authors add a fourth, founded by Philo; and a fifth is aſ- 
cribed to Antiochus, called the Antizchan, which tempered the an- 
cient academy with STOICISM. | | 

The ancient academy doubted of every thing; and went ſo far as 
to make it a doubt, whether or no they ought to doubt.— With 
them it was a ſort of principle, never to be certain, or ſatisfied of 

any thing; never to affirm, or deny any thing, either for*true or 
falſe.— In effect, they ailerted an abſolute AcaTAaLEPSIA. 

The new academy was ſomewhat more reaſonable; they owned 
ſeveral things for truths, but without attaching themſelves to any 
with entire aſſurance. — Theſe philoſophers had found, that the or- 
dinary commerce of life and ſociety was inconliſtent with the abſo- 
lute and univerſal doubtfulneſs of the ancient academy : and yet, it is 
evident, they looked upon things rather as probable, than as true and 
certain; and thought by this amendment to ſecure themſelves from 
thoſe abſurditics into which the ancient academy had fallen, See the 
academical queſtions of Cicero ; where that philoſopher explains and 
unravels with great calmneſs and addreſs the ſentiments of thoſe who 
in his days called themſelves followers of the new and old academy. 

ACADEMICS, or rather ACADEMISTS, is alſo uſed among us to 
ſignify the members of the modern academies, or inſtituted ſocicties of 
learned perſons. 

ACADEMY, AcAaDeMtia, in antiquity, a fine villa, or pleaſure- 
houſe, ſituate in one of the ſuburbs of Athens, about a mile from the 
city; where Plato, and the wiſe men who followed him, held their aſ- 
ſemblies for diſpute and philoſophical conference; and which gave 
the denomination to the ſect of AcCaptEmiICs. ' 

It took it's name, academy, from one Academus, or Ecademus, a 
citizen of Athens, in the time of Theſeus, to whom it originally be- 
l and who uſed to have gymnaſtic ſports or excrciſes therein. 

ome, miſtakenly, derive it's name and origin from Cadmus the 
Phœnician, as being the firſt who introduced learning, and the uſe of 
Tetters, among the Greeks. 

Cimon farther improved and adorned the academy with fountains, 
trees, ſhady walks,&c. for the accommodation of the philoſophers, and 
men of learning, who here met to confer, diſpute, &c.—Hipparchus, 
the ſon of Piſiſtratus, built a wall round it; and in order to defray 
che charges, laid ſo heavy a tax on the people, that ever after 1:7zp%s 
reino, Was uſed proverbially for an expenſive buſineſs. —It was alſo 


the burying-place of illuſtrious perſons, who had deſerved well of the 


republic. 
Here Plato taught his philoſophy ; and from him all public places, 
deſtined for the allemiblics of the learned and ingenious, and that are 


inſtituted for the improvement of the arts and ſciences, have been ſince 
called ACADEMIES. ö | 


Sylla ſacrificed the delicious groves and walks of the academy, 


planted by Cimon, to the laws of war; and employed thoſe very trees 
to make machines wherewith to batter the city. Cicero alſo had a 
villa, or country retirement, near Puzzuoli, which he called by the 
ſame name, academia; where he uſed to entertain his philoſophical 
friends. Here he compoſed his Academical Queſtions, and his book 
De Natura Deorum. 

ACADEMY 1s more quently uſed among the moderns, for a re- 
gular ſociety, or ws way of learned perſons, inſtituted under the 
e of a priuce, for the cultivation and improvement of the po- 


ite arts and ſcientific knowledge. 

Academy is by ſome authors confounded with univerſity ; but 
though much the ſame in Latin, they are very different things in 
Engliſh. Anuniverkity is, properly, a body compoſed of graquates in 
the ſeveral faculties ; of F who teach in the public ſchools ; 
of regents or tutors, and ſtudents who learn under them, and aſpire 
likewiſe to degrees. Whereas, an academy is not intended to teach, 
or profeſs any art, ſuch as it is, but to improve it: it is not for no- 
vices to be inſtructed in, but for thoſe that are more knowing; for per- 
ſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities to confer in, and communicate their lights 
and diſcoveries to each other, for their mutual benefit and improvement. 

The firſt academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by OW en at 
the motion of Alcuin: it was compoſed of the chief wits of the 
court, the emperor himſelf being a member.—In their academical 
conferences, every perſon was required to give an account of what 
ancient authors he had read; and each of them aſſumed the name of 
ſome ancient author who pleaſed him moſt, or of ſome celebrated 
2 of antiquity, Alcuin, from whoſ- letters we learn theſe par- 


culars, took that of Flaccus, the ſurname of Horace; a young lord, | 


* 


* 
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named Augilbert, took that of Homer i Adelard, biſhop of Corbie, 
was called Auguſtin : Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, was Dametas ; and 
the king himſelf, David: ok 

Moſt nations have now their academies, Ruſſia not excepted ; but 
Italy excels in this reſpect. 

'Of theſe uſeful inſtitutions we ſhall give an account in the follow - 
ing order. | 

As ADEMIES of Antiquities ; as 3 

The academy at Cortona, eſtabliſhed for the ſtudy of the Hetrurian 
antiquities, and conſequently, by right of conqueſt, the antiquities 
of the whole world. Their head is called Lucumon, a name taken 
from the ancient governors of Hetruria, One of their laws is, to 
give audience to poets only one day in the year: another is, to fix 
r ſeſſions, and impoſe a tax of a diſſertation on each member in 

is turn. X 

The academy of Antiguitict at Upſal, owes it's rife to queen Chriſti- 
na, but it's eſtabliſhment is attributed chiefly to Charles Guſtavus, 
her ſucceſſor. It's deſign is, for illuſtrating the northern 1 
and the antiquities of the country, as ſtones, coins, and the like mo- 
numents; in which ſeveral remarkable diſcoveries have been made by 
it. The more eminent of it's members have been Verclius, Loccc- 
nius, Scheffer, Rudbecks, Keder, Salin, Perinfkiold, &c. 

ACADEMY, Royal, of Arts, for the encouragement of Defigning, 
Painting, Sculpture, &c. was inſtituted in London in the year 1768. 
This academy is under the immediate patronage of the king, and un- 
der the direction of forty artiſts of the firit rank in their reſpective 
profeſſions. It furniſhes, in winter, living models of different cha- 
racers to draw after; and, in ſummer, models of the ſame kind to 
paint aſter. Out of the forty, nine of the ableſt academicians are an- 
nually clected, whoſe buſineſs is to attend by rotation, to fet the 
figures, to examine the performances of the ſtudents,, and to give 
them neceſſary inſtruction. There are alſo four profeſſors, of Parnt- 
ng, of Architecture, of Anatomy, and of Perſpeciive, who annually read 
public lectures on the ſubjects of their ſeveral departn:ents ; belide a 
preſident, a council, and other officers. The profeſlors and academ:- 
cians have ſalaries annexed to their employments ; and the zrademy is 
provided, by the munificence of his majeſty, with a conſiderable ſum, 
which is annually diſtributed for the relief of indigent artiſts, and 
their diſtreſſed families. The admiſſion to this academy is free to all 
ſtudents who are properly qualified to reap advantage from the ſtudies 
cultivated in it; and an annual exhibition of paintings, ſculptures, 
and deſigns, is open to all artiſts of diſtinguiſhed merit. 

ACADEMIES of Belles Lettres, are thoſe wherein eloquence and 
poetry are chieſty cultivated. Italy is full of theſe ; and France has 
it's ſhare ; ſuch are | a 

The academy of Umidi at Florence, called afterwards La Florentina, 
in honour of the grand duke Coſmo I. who in 1549 declared himſelf 
it's protector, is illuſtrious both for the works it has produced, and 
it's members; which for theſe two laſt ages have included moſt of the 
eminent men, not only in Tuſcany, but in all Italy. Their chief 
attention is to the Italian poetry. 

ACADEMY 2 Umoriſti, had it's origin at Rome, from the 
marriage of Lorenzo Mancini, a Roman gentleman, at which ſeve- 
ral perſons of condition were gueſts ; and it being carnival time, to 
give the ladies ſome diverſion, they applied themſelves to the reciting! 


of verſes, ſonnets, ſpeeches, and comedies, firſt ex tempore, and after- 


wards premeditatedly; which gave them the denomination of Belli 
Humori. After ſome experience, coming more and more into the 
taſte of theſe excrciſes, they reſolved to form an academy of Belles 
Lettres; and changed the title of Bell: Humori for that of Humoriſti; 
chooſing for their device a cloud, which, after being formed of the 
ſaline exhalations of the ſea, returns in a gentle ſweet ſhower, with 
the motto from Lucretius, redit agmine dulci. 

AcaDemy of Arcadi was eſtabliſhed at Rome, in 1690, for re- 
viving the ftudy of poetry, and the Belles Lettres ; and comprehends 
moſt of the politer wits in Italy, of both ſexes ; many princes, car- 
dinals, and other eccleſiaſtics: in order to avoid all diſputes among 
whom, concerning pre-eminence, it is wiſely provided, that all 
appear maſked, after the manner of ſhepherds of Arcadia, Within 
ten years from it's firſt eſtabliſhment, the number of academ/ls 
amounted to fix hundred. Their aſſemblies are held feven times a 
por in the mead, or grove; of late in the gardens of the duke of 

alviati. Six of theſe meetings are employed in the recitation of 

poems, and verſes of the tral reſiding at Rome, who read their 
own compolitions; except ladies and cardinals, who are permiited 
to make uſe of other thepherds for this office. The ſeventh mect- 
ing is ſet apart for the compoſitions of foreign, or abſent members; 
in which there is more cntertainn.cnt than in all the reſt; becauſe 
the pieces produced here are written in all the different ſtyles and 
dialects of Italy. The government of this academy is intirely de- 
mocratical, allowing of no prince, or protector, but only a cles, 
who repreſents the whole | eway choſen each olympiad, that is, 
every four years ;* with a power of electing twelve others annually, 
to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration. Under theſe are two ſubeuſlodes, 
one vicar, or procuſtos, and four deputies, or ſuperintendants, choſen 
yearly, There ate five ways of electing members; the firſt is 
called acclamation, uſed when fovereign princes, cardinals, and am- 
baſſadors of kings, deſire to be te ; in which caſe the votes 
are given wivd vice: the ſecond, annumeration, introduced in favour 
of ladies and academical colonies ; where the votes are taken pri- 
vately : the third, repreſentation, eſtabliſhed in favour of colleges 
and univerſities, where the young gentry are bred ; who have each 
a privilege of recommending one or two members privately, to be 
ballotted for: the fourth, /urrogation, whereby new ſhepherds are- 
ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe dead, or expelled : the laſt, dejir- 
natton, whereby, when there is no vacancy of members, perſons of 
poctical merit have the title of Arrad! conferred on them, till a, 
vacancy happens. All members of this body, at their admiſſion, 
5 | allume 
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dians. The academy has divers colonies of Arcadi eſtabliſhed in other 

cities in Italy, all ſubje& to the ſame regulations. | 
ACADEMY, Reyal, at Caen, was eſtabliſhed by letters patent in 


1705; it had it's riſe fifty years earlier in private conferences, which 


were held firſt in the houſe of M. de Brieux. M. de Segrais retiring 
to this city, to ſpend the reſt of his days, reſtored and gave new luſtre 
to their meetings. In 1707, M. Foucault, intendant of the genera- 
lity of CzEn, procured the king's letters patent for erecting them in- 
to a perpetual academy, of which M. Foucault was to be protector for 
the time, and the choice afterwards devolved to the members, the 
number of whom was fixed to thirty, and the electing of them, for 
this time, left to M. Foucault. Beſide the thirty, leave is given to 
add ſome ſupernumerary members, not exceeding ſix, from the ec- 
cleſiaſt ical communities in that city. 

At Lyons there is an aſſembly of men of letters, who are ſaid only 


to want letters patent to form a royal academy, inferior to few in 


France. It conſiſts of twenty academi/ts, with a director at their 
head, and a ſecretary who is perpetual. F. Lombard, a jeſuit, and 
one of the members, here read a learned diſſertation on infinity. 
ACADEMIEs, Chirurgical ; as that tirſt inſtituted at Paris in 1731 ; 
and finally eſtabliſhed by letters patent from the king in 1751; the 
members of which are required not only to publiſh their own and 
correſpondents obſervations and improvements, but to give an ac- 
count of all that is publiſhed in ſurgery, and to compoſe a complete 
hiſtory of this art, by their extracts from all the authors, ancient and 
modern, who have written on it. A queſtion in ſurgery is to be pro- 


we by the academy yearly ; and a prize of a gold medal of two 


undred livres value to be given to the perſon who furniſhes the molt 
fatisfaQtory anſwer. : 

ACADEMIES, Coſmegraphical ; as that of the Argonauts at Venice, 

inſtituted at the ſolicitation of F. Coronelli, for the improvement of 


Geography: The deſign of the academia cſmographica is to procure ex- 


act maps, geographica!, topographical, 1 and ichnogra- 
phical, of the celeſtial as well as terreſtrial globe, and of the ſeveral re- 
gions and parts thereof, together with geographical, hiſtorical, and 
aſtronomical defcriptions accommodated thereto, to be made and 
publiſhed : in order to which, the ſeveral members oblige themſelves, 
by their ſubſcription, to take one or more copies of each piece, pub- 
liſhed under the direction of the academy; and likewiſe engage to ad- 
vance the money, or part of it, in order to defray the charge of pub- 
lication. To this end, there are three ſocietics ſettled, at Venice, 
Paris, and Rome; the firſt under F. Moro, provincial of the Mino- 
rities of Hungary ; the ſecond, under the abbot Laurence au Rue 
Payenne au Marais; the third, under F. Ant. Baldigiani, jeſuit, 

rofeſſor of mathematics in the Roman college; to whom thoſe ad- 
dreſs themſelves, who are willing to embark in this deſign. The 
Argonauts number 196 members in the ſeveral countries of Europe: 
their device is the terraqueous globe, with the motto, plus ultra. All 
the globes, maps, and geographical writings of F. Coronelli have been 
publiſhed at the expence of this academy. 

Acaptemy of Dancing. One of this kind was inſtituted by 
Louis XIV. in 1661, with extraordinary privileges. It conſiſts of 
thirteen able dancing-maſters, who meet once a month; and two 
of the academiſts teach, by turns, the arts of dancing, according to 
the ancient and modern method. 

ACADEMIES, {£celefraftical ; as that at ny; which is em- 
Prayer in the examination of the doctrine, diſcipline, and hiſtory of 
each age of the church. 

ACADEMIES, Hiftzrical; as the Royal Academy of Portugueſe 
Hiſtary at Liſbon, was inſtituted by king Ichn V. in 1720; as ap- 
pears by a medal ſtruck by the academy, on the front whereof is that 
prince's efhgy, with the inſcription ef V. Liſilanorum Rex; 
and on the reverſe, the ſame prince 
ing and raiſing Hiſtory, — proſtrate before him, with the legend 

Moria Reſurges : underneath are the following words in abbrevia- 
ture, REGia ACA Demia HISToriæ LUSITanz INSTITuta VI. 
Idus Decembris MDCCXX. This academy is compoſed of a di- 
rector, four cenſors, a ſecretary, and fifty members; to each of 
whom is aſſigned ſome part, either of the eccleſiaſtical, or civil hiſ- 
was Rog the nation; which he is to treat either in Latin, or Portu- 

ueſe. 
n ACADEMY of Suabian Hiſtory at Tubingen, was eſtabliſhed by ſome 
learned men, for publiſhing the beft hiſtorical writings, the lives of 
the chief -hiſtorians, and compiling new memoirs, on the ſeveral 
poiats and periods thereof. 

ACADEMIES of Languages are called, by ſome, Grammatical Aca- 
demies; as | 
The Academy della Crufca at Florence, which is famous for it's vo- 
cabulary of the Italian tongue, was formed in 1582, but ſcarce heard 
of before the year 1584, when it became noted for a diſpute be- 
tween Taſſo and ſeveral of it's members. Many eminent authors 
contound this with the Florentine arademy. 

ACADEMY of Fruftiferi had it's riſe in 1617, at an aſſembly of ſe- 
veral princes and nobility of the country, who met with a deſign to 
refine and perfect the German tongue. It flouriſhed long under the 
patronage of princes of the empire, who were always choſen preſi- 
dents. In 1668, the number of members amounted to upwards of 


nine hundred. ty 


ACADEMY, French, had it's riſe in a private meeting of men 
of letters, in the houſe of Mr. Conrart, in the year 1628. Car- 
dinal Richlieu, in 1635, at the inſtance of Mr. Chapelain, erected 
it into an academy for refining and improving the French lan- 
Funes and ſtyle. The number of it's members was limited to 
orty, out of whom, a director, a chancellor, and a ſecretary, are 
to be choſen; the two former hold their poſts for two months, 
the ſecretary is perpetual. Several privileges and immunities were 
conferred on the new academy, particularly the , de committimus, 


- 


aſtoral names; in imitation of thoſe of ancient Arca- 


anding is repreſented ſupport- 


> 


or a privilege of not appearing to anſwer before any court, except 


them, having on one ſide the king of France's head, and 


—— 


that of the king's houſhold. Their afſemblics. were held in the 
cardinal's apartment; after his death, in that of the chancellor 
Seguier. An apartment was at length given them in the Louvre, 
now called / Academie Frangaiſe. Here they met three times a 
week; at breaking up, forty. ſilver medals are diſtributed among 
the 
reverſe, proteteur de Pacademie,, with a laurel and this motto, à 
Pimmortalite, By this diſtribution, the attendance of the academiſis 
is ſecured : thoſe who are preſent receiving the ſurplus, otherwiſe 
intended for the abſent. — | 
With reſpe& to the employment of the academy; it's deſign ie, 
not only to give rules, bus examples of good writing. They be- 
gan with making ſpeeches on Fubjects taken at pleaſure, each 
member in his turn: twenty of theſe have been printed. Their 
next work was a critique of the Cid of M. Corneille, a taſk en- 
Joined them by the cardinal. They next ſet about a dictionary of the 
French tongue, which, after fifty years ſpent in it, in order to ſettle 
the words, and phraſes to be uſed in writing, &c. was publiſhed in 
1694 ; — in the mean while given occation to ſome. ſmart diſ- 
putes with M. I'Abbe Furetiere, one of their own members. 
The beauty of the French language greatly depends on the 
caprice of the members of this ſociety, it being their principal de- 
ſign to poliſh and enrich their language, and bring it to the height 
of eloquence. It's form is very ſimple, and has never been altered. 
Their hiſtory is written with great elegance up to the. year 1652, 
by M. Peliſſon: improved and continued to the year 1700, by M. 
'Abbe d'Olivet : the ſame is given rhetorically, by F. le Camus. 
ACADEMY, XH Spaniſh, is an academy for cultivating the 
Caſtilian tongue, eſtabliſhed at Madrid, on the model of the French 
academy. The deſign of this was formed by the duke d' Eſcalona; 
and approved of by the king in 1714, who declared himſelf pro- 
tector thereof. It conſiſts of twenty-four academiſis, including the 
director and ſecretary, | * 
It's device is a eruſible on the fire, with this motto, Limpia,- fa, 
y da efplender ; 1. e. it puri fies, fixes, and gives brightneſs ; which ſome 
have criticized. Their object, as — out by the royal decla- 
ration, is to cultivate and improve the national language: in order 
to which, they are to begin with ſclecting carefully ſuch words and 
1 as have been uſed by the beſt Spaniſh writers; noting the 
ow, darbarous, or obſolete ones, and compoſing a dictionary, 
wherein theſe may be properly diſtinguiſhed from the former, &c. 
by which means, adds that prince, it will clearly appear, that the 
aſtilian tongue is, in no reſpect, inferior to any of thoſe molt 
eſtcemed in the world ; and may be employed with advantage. either 
in teaching the arts and ſciences, or in expreſſing thg.molt perſect 
Latin or Greek originals in exact tranſlations, The number of 
members is limited to twenty - four; the duke d' Eſcalona was a 
ointed director for life; but his ſucceſſors to be choſen yearly. 
he ſecretary to be perpetual. The academy to have it's own printer; 
yet not to put any thing to preſs without the permiſſion of the 
council. For farther encouragement, all privileges and. immunities 
enjoyed by the domeſtic officers, actually in the king's ſervice, and 
the royal palace, are granted the academiſis. 8388 
ACADEMIES of Law; as that famous one at Beryta, and that 
of the Sitientes at Bologna. 5 | 
ACADEMY of Medals and Inſcriptions, was erected for the ſtudy, 
and explanation of ancient monuments ; and to perpetuate great and 
memorable events by ſimilar monuments; as medals, relievos, in- 
ſcriptions, &c. The academy of medals and inſcriptions at Paris, was 
ſet on foot by M. Colbert in 1663, for the ſtudy and explanation 
of ancient monuments, and of tranſmitting to poſterity great. and 
memorable events, eſpecially thoſe of the French monarchy, b 
coins, relievos, inſcriptions, &c. The number of members at ard. 
was confined to four or five perſons, well verſed in antiquity and 
the belles lettres, choſen out of the members of the French academy; 
but in 1710, the king put them under a ſtated regulation, and in- 
creafed their number to ſorty; whereof ten to be honoraries, ten 
penſtonaries, ten aſſociates, and the fame number of novices. or 
cleves, The king nominates their preſident and vice-preſident 
! but their 1 and treaſurer are perpetual. The reſt 
are choſen by the members themſelves, agreeably to the conſtitutions 
hu them on that behalf. Their chief work is a kind of megallic 
iſtory of the moſt remarkable events in the reign of Louis XIV. 
Beſide which, we have ſeveral volumes of their eſſays, under the 
title of memoirs; and their hiſtory, written and continued by their 
ſecretaries. The preſident Darcy de Noinville, about forty years 
85 founded a literary prize, conſiſting of a gold medal of the value 
of 400 livres, which is every year diſtributed by the acùdemy. 
The motto is Fetat mori. 5 
ACADEMIES, Medical; as that of Naturz Curioſi in Germany, 
founded in 1652, by Mr. Bauſch, a phyſician, and taken, in 1670, under 
the proteQion of the emperor Leopold ; that at Palermo, founded in 
1645 ; another at Venice, in 1701, which meets weekly in a hall 
near the grand hoſpital ; another at Geneva, in 1715, in the houſe of 
M. le Clere. The Co'lege of Phyſicians at London is alſo by ſome 
ranked in the number of medical academies. | 
ACADEMY, Miaſical; this conſiſts of the managers and directors 
of the opera. PRI, 2 
The Th have alſo conſiderable academies in moſt of their 
eat cities; as, at Montpelier, a royal academy of ſciences, on the 
ike footing as that at Paris; being as it were a counter part thereof: 
at Thoulouſe, an academy under the denomination of Lanterniſts: 
others at Niſmes, Arles, &c. | 
The academy of Nature Curioſorum, in Germany, differs from all 
others, in that it has no fixed reſidence, or regular aſſemblies; in- 
ſtead whereof, a kind of bureau, or office, was firſt eſtabliſhed at 


Brellaw, and afterwards removed to Nuremberg, where letters, ob- 


obſervations, 


4 


' of che animal, vegetable, or mineral ki 


with the names of it's members, 


means of M. Colbert, a pen 


* a. 


ſervations, &c. from members and correſpondents are taken in. 
The academy conſiſts of a preſident, two adjuncts, or ſecretarics, 
and col or members. The colleagues, at their admiſſion, 
oblige themſelves to two things; firſt, to ſelect fore ſubject out 
m to handle, provided 
it had not been treated of by any colleague before ; the ſecond, to 
themſelves to furniſh materials for the annual Ephemerides. 
member to bear a ſymbol of the academy, viz. a gold ring, 
whereon, inſtead of à ſtone, is a book open, and on the there- 
of an eye; on the other fide the motto of the academy, nunguam 
oftoſus, i. e. never idle. The hiſtory, laws, &c. of this academy, 
the titles of it's pieces, may 
be ſeen in Ephem. Germ. dec. 1. an. 1, & 2. Pref. and the con- 
tinuation of the ſame in the prefaces and appendices to the enſuing 
volumes. 

Acabzur, Naval, as that at Peterſburgh. 

ACADEMIES of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; as thoſe 
celebrated ones anciently at Florence and Milan, called alſo ſchools ; 
und that other at Bologna, which has been lately incorporated into 
the new inſtitute ; alſo the academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris 
and Vienna; and another of deſigning at Rome. 

Acapeny of Painting and Sculpture at Paris was eſtabliſhed in 
the year 1654, under the cardinal Mazarine, firſt protector thereof; 
and the chancellor Seguier, vice-proteRor. | 

It conſiſts of a director, a chancellor, four reQors, a treaſurer, 
twelve profeſſors ; adjuncts to the rectors and rofeſſors ; coun- 
fellors ; a ſecretary; a profeſſor for anatomy, and another for geo- 
metry and perſpective. a 

Perſons are admitted either in quality of painters or ſculp- 
ters. The painters are admitted according to their reſpective ta- 
lents ; there being 2 diſtinction made between thoſe who work in 
hiſtory, and thoſe who only paint portraits, or landſkips, or beaſts, 
er fruits, or flowers, or paint in miniature; or only dbgn, or en- 

ve, or carve, &e. An account of it has been publiſhed by 
. under the following title, Deſcript. de I'Acad. Roy. de 
Peinture & Sculpt. In the year 1663, the academy obtained, by 

on of 400 livres. 

There is alſo a French academy of painting, ſculpture, &c. at 
Rome, eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. wherein thoſe who have won 
the annual prizes in the like academy at Paris, are received and en- 
tertained for three years, to give them an opportunity of perfecting 
themſelves. 

ACADEMY of Politics is r of ſix perſons, who meet on 
certain days each week at the Louvre, in the chamber where the 

. relating to foreign affairs are lodged. 
2 as are put into their hands, by order of the ſecretary 
for fo affairs, who acquaints the king with the progreſs they 
make, and the capacities of each, that his majeſty may employ 

ingly. But as the kings of France are unwilling to 


Here they peruſe 


them according! 
truſt 2 except their miniſters, with the inſpection of foreiga af- 
fairs, this had 


my is of little uſe to the public. | 

ACADEMIES of Sciences chiefly denote thoſe inſtituted for im- 
proving natural and mathematical knowledge, otherwiſe called 
philoſophical and * academies: ſuch as the academy ſecretorum 
nature, formed at Naples, in the houſe of Baptiſta Porta, about 
the year 1560, being the firſt academy of the philoſophical kind. It 
was ſucceeded by the . 
AcapREMY H Tyncei, founded at Rome by prince Frederic Ceſi, 
near the cloſe of the ſame century; ſeveral of whoſe members 
rendered it famous by their diſcoveries : the celebrated Galileo Ga- 


Hei was of the number. 


Several other academies contributed likewiſe to the advancement 
of theſe ſciences; but it was by ſpeculations, rather than by re- 
ted experiments on the phænomena of nature: among theſe 
were the academy of Beſſarian at Rome, and that of Laurence de 
Medicis at Florence, in the fifteenth century; in the ſixteenth, 
that of Infiammati at Padua, of Vegna Juoli at Rome, of Or- 
tolani, at Placentia, and of Umidi at Florence. The firſt of theſe 
ſtudied fire and pyrotechnia, the ſecond vine and vineyards, the 
third gardens * pot-herbs, the fourth water and hydraulics. To 
the above, we may add that of Venice, called La Veneta, founded 
by Frederic Badoara, a noble Venetian; another in the ſame city, 
whereof Campegio, biſhop of Feltro, appears to have been the 
ehief; and that of Coſenza, or la Conſentina, whereof Bernadin 
Telefio, Sertorio Quatromanni, Paulus Aquinas, Julio Cavalcanti, 
and Fabio Cicali, celebrated philoſophers, were the principal 
Though the compoſitions of all theſe academies of the ſixteenth 
were good in their kind, yet none of them were comparable 

to thoſe of the Lyncei. FN 
The academy. del Cimento made it's appearance at Florence, ſome 
ears after the death of Torricelli, under the protection of prince 
* afterwards cardinal de Medicis. Redi was one of it's 
ief members. In 1677, count Laurence Magalotti, ſecretary 
of this academy, publiſhed a volume of curious experiments, in- 
led, Saggi di Naturali Eſperienze ; a copy of which being pre- 
ſented tote Royal Society, was tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. 
Waller, and publiſhed in quarto at London. | 


ACADEMY deg! inquieti, at Bologna, which was incorporated 


afterwards into that della traccia in the ſame city, followed the 
example of that de! Cimento: their meetings were at the houſe of 
the abbot Antonio Sampieri. Here Germiniano. Montanari, one 
of the chief members, made ſeveral excellent diſcourſes on phyſical 
and mathematical ſubjects, part whereof was publiſhed in 1667, 
under the title of Penſieri Fiſico-Matematici. This academy 
afterwards met in an apartment of Euſtachio Manfredi; and aſ- 
terwards in that of Jacob Sandri, but became more illuſtrious 
when it's aſſemblies were held in the palace Marſilli, 88 


—_ 


—_ 
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ACADEMY. of Raſſano, called La Societa Kcientiſca 
Incurigſi, in the kingdom of Naples, was 
1540, under the name of nawigants, and renewed | 
ſpenſierati by Camillo Tuſcano, abont the year 1600. It was af- 
terwards transformed from an academy of belles lettres into an 
academy of ſciences, at the ſolicitation of the learned abbot Don 
Giacinto Gimma; who being made preſident under the title of 
Yap der. greg thereof, in 1695, gave a new ſet of regulations. 
le divided the academiſit into various claſſes, viz. grammarians, 
rhetoricians, poets, hiſtorians, philoſophers, * mathe- 
maticians, lawyers, and divines, allotting a claſs apart for car - 
dinals and perſons of quality. To be admitted a member, a man 
muſt have taken degrees in ſome faculty. The members are not 
allowed to take the title of academiſt, in the beginning of their 
books, without firſt obtaining a written permiſſion from the 
ſident, which is not granted till the work has been examined by 
the cenſors of the academy. This permiſſion is the greateſt honour 
the academy can confer ; ſince hereby they, as it were, adopt the 
work : and are anſwerable for it «Ss all the critiques which 
may be made of it. The preſident, or promoter himſelf, is alſo 
ſubject to this law. Beſides, no academy} is allowed to publiſh any 
thing againſt the writings of another, without leave from the ſo- 


ciety. 

. other academies of ſciences have been founded in Italy, 
which have not ſubliſted long, for want of being ſupported by the 
princes. Such were that of the — at 9 founded 
about the year 1679, by the Marqueſs d' Arena, Den Andrea 
Concubletto; and that which met in 1698, in the palace of the 
duke de Medina, Don Lewis della Cerda, viceroy of Naples. At 
Rome, that of Fiſico-Matematict, which met in 1686, in the houſe 
of Sig. Ciampini: at Verona, that of A4lztofili, founded the ſame 

ear ! big: Joſeph Gazola, which met in the houſe of the count 

renghi della Cucca : at Breſcia, that of Filefatici, founded in 
the ſame year for the cultivation of phyſics and mathematics, and 
ended the following year : that of F. — Lana, a Jeſuit of 
great ſkill in thoſe ſciences : laſtly, that of Fiſico-Critici at Sienna, 
ounded by Sig. Peter Maria Gabrielli, in 1691. 

But ſome other academies, ſtill ſubſiſting in Italy, repair with ad- 
vantage the loſs of the former. One of the principal is the academy of 
Filarmonici at Verona, fupported by the — Scipio Maffei, one 
of the moſt learned men in Italy. Though the members of this 
body apply themſelves to the belles lettres, they do not neglect the 
ſtudy of the ſciences. The academy of Ricourati at Padua itill ſub- 
ſiſts with reputation; in it, learned diſcourſes are held from time to 
time on phyſical ſubjects; ſuch, for inſtance, is that which the cele- 
brated Sig. Antonio Valliſnieri, firſt profeſſor of phyſic in the uni- 
verſity of that city, delivered here on the origin of ſprings, and has 
ſince been printed. "The like may be ſaid of the academy of the Muti 
di Reggio, at Modena; to which the fame Sig. Valliſnieri, a native 
of that city, preſented an excellent diſcourſe on the ſcale of created 
beings, ſince inſerted in his Hiſtory-of the Generation of Man and 
Animals; printed at Venice in 1721. Among theſe academies may 
alſo be lod the afſembly of learned men, which formerly met at 
Venice in the houſe of Sig. Criſtino Martinelli, a noble Venetian, 
and great patron of — Among the new academies, the fix(t 

lace, after the inſtitute of Bologna, is given to that of the counteſs 
— Clelia Grillo Borromeo, one of the moſt learned ladies of the 
age, to whom Sig. Gimma dedicates his literary hiſtory of Italy. 
She had lately eſtabliſhed an academy of experimental philoſopy in 
her palace at Milan; of which og Valliſnieri was nominated 
preſident, and had already drawn up the regulations of it, though 
we do not find that it has * taken place. There are likewiſe 
many other academies of leſs note in Italy; Jarchius enumerates 
50, the names of which are very curious. 

The firſt idea of a philoſophical academy is ſaid to have been given 
by F. Merſenne, in France, towards the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, by the conferences of naturaliſts and mathemati- 
cians, occaſionally held at his lodgings ; at which Gaſſendi, Des 
Cartes, Hobbes, Roberval, Paſcal, Biogdel, and others, aſſiſted. 
F. Merſenne propoſed to each, certain problems to examine, or cer- 
tain experiments to be made. Theſe private aſſemblies were ſoon 
after ſucceeded by more public ones, formed by Mr. Montmort and 
Mr. Thevenot, the celebrated traveller. The French example ani- 
mated ſeveral Engliſhmen of diſtinction and learning to erect a kind 
of philoſophical academy at Oxford, towards the cloſe of Crom- 
well's adminiſtration ; which, after the Reſtoration, was erected 
authority into a Royal Society. The . example in it's turn 
animated the French. In 1666, Lewis XIV. aſſiſted by the coun- 
ſels of M. Colbert, founded an academy of ſciences at Paris, called 


The AcaDemy, Reyal, of Sciences, for the improvement of phy» 


ſics, mathematics, and chemiſtry, In the year 1696, it had, as it 
were, a ſecond birth; the fame prince, by a regulation dated the 
26th of January, giving it a new form, and putting it on a new and 
more ſolemn footing. _ 

In conſequence of this regulation, the academy was to be compoſed 
of four kinds of members, viz. honorary, penſionary, affectates, and 
elrues.— The firſt claſs to conſiſt of ten perſons; and the reſt of 
twenty each,—The * academiſis to be all inhabitants of 
France; the penſionaries and eleves all to reſide at Paris, and eight 
of the aſſociates were allowed to conſiſt of ſoreigners.— The officers, 
to be a preſident, named every year by the king, out of the claſs of ho- 
norary academiſts ; and a ſecretary and treaſurer, to be perpetual, 


Three of the penſioners were to be geametricians, three aſtrono- 


mers, three mechanics, three anatomilts, three chemiſts, three bo- 
taniſts ; the remaing two, ſecretary and treaſurer.— Two of the 
twelve aſſociates to apply themſelves to geometry, two to botany, 
and two to chemiſtry. The eleves to apply themſelves to the ſame 
kind of ſcience with the penſionaries they are attached to; and nat 
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and nominated by the king. 


of the Goſpel _ infidels. 


o 
A | C A 


to ſpeak, except when called thereto by the preſident. —No regular 


or religious to be admitted, except into the claſs of honorary acade-. 
miſts ; nor any perſon to be admitted, either for aſſociate or pen- 
Gonary, unleſs known by ſome celebrated-printed work, ſome. ma-. 


uſe of his quality of academiſt, in the title of any of his books, un- 
leſs ſuch book ſhall have been read to, and approved by the academy. 
The duke of Orleans, then regent, made, in 1716, an alteration 
in their conſtitution : he augmented the number of honoraries, and 
of aſſociates capable of being foreigners, to twelve; admitted - 
lars among ſuch aſſociates ; ſuppreſſed the claſs of eleves, and eſta- 
bliſhed, in lieu thereof, a new claſs of twelve adjuncts, to the ſix ſe- 
veral kinds of ſciences cultivated by the academy; and, laſtly, ap- 
ointed a vice-preſident, to be choſen yearly by the king, out of the 
— members; and a director, and ſub- director, out of the pen- 
ſionaries. | | 
This academy has greatly contributed to the ſervice of learning ; 
by the continuation of the MERIDIAN, by the ſending perſons to dif- 
ferent parts of the world for making obſervations; but eſpecially by 
the excellent writings publiſhed by them, either in a ſeparate, or a. 
Joint capacity; particularly their MEMOIRS. Indeed they have an 
advantage over moſt academies, in having their IG defrayed, 
and being even paid for time and attendance. Nevertheleſs they 
have undergone ſome imputations; particularly that of plagiariſm, 
in borrowing their neighbours inventions:: with what juſtice, we do 
not ſay. They have the diſtribution of annual prizes. Their hiſ- 
tory to the year 1697 was written by Mr. Du Hamel; and has been 
ſince that time continued from year to year by Mr. Fontenelle, un- 
der the following titles. Du Hamel Hiſtoria Regiz Academiz Sci- 
entiarum, Paris, 4to. Hiſtoire de I'Acaderme Royale des Sciences, 
avec les Memoires de Mathematique & de Phyſique tirez des Re- 
iſtres de l Academie, Paris, 4to. Hiſt de V'Acad. Roy. des Sciences 
uis ſon Etabliſſement en 1666, juſqu'en 1699, en 13 tomes, 4to. 
There has been formed a new hiſtory, from the inſtitution of 
period from whence Mr. de Fontenelle com- 


chine, or other diſcovery. Farther, no perſon to be allowed to make | | 


the academy, to the 
mences; t 
name of this academy, during that firſt interval.— Their motto, In- 
venit & perfectt. 74 
The Royal AcaDEMY of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Pruſſia, 
was founded at Berlin, by the late king Frederic of Pruſſia, in 1700, 
on the model of that of England, excepting that beſides natural 
knowledge it likewiſe comprehends the Belles Lettres. A new mo- 
del, and a new ſet of ſtatutes were given it in 1710; by which it is 
ordained, that the preſident ſhall be one of the counſellors of ſtate, 
| The members to be divided into four 
claſſes ; the firſt, for proſecuting phyſics, medicine, and chemiſtry ; 
the ſecond, for mathematics, aſtronomy, and mechanics ; the third, 
for the German language, and the hiſtory of the country ; the fourth, 
for oriental learning, particularly as it may reſpe& the 2 
Each claſs to elect a director for 
themſelves, who ſhall hold his poſt for life. Their meeting to be 
in the caſtle called New Marſhal ; one claſs to meet every week in 
their turns. The members of any of the claſſes are to have free ad- 
miſſion into the aſſemblies of any of the reſt. The great promoter 
of this inſtitution was the celebrated M. Leibnitz, who accordingly 
was made the firſt preſident. The academy has publiſhed ſeveral vo- 
lumes of it's lucubrations in Latin, under the title of Miſcellanea 
Berolinenſia ; and though Frederic's ſucceſſor gave but little en- 
couragement to letters, the academy continued to publiſh new vo- 
lumes in the years 1723, 1727, 1734, and 1740. At length Frede- 
ric III. the late king of Pruſſia, thought proper to give new vi- 
gour to the academy; and accordingly invited to Berlin ſuch foreign- 
ers as were of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit in literature, and encou- 
raged his ſubjeRs to proſecute the ſtudy and cultivation of the ſcien- 
ces, by giving ample rewards ; ſo that in the year 1743, there ap- 
2 a new volume of the Miſcellanea Berulinenſia, in which the ad- 
itional force the academy had acquired plainly appeared. This aca- 
demy has ſince publiſhed in French ſeveral volumes of it's tranſactions, 


under the title of Hiſtoire de VAcademie Royale des Sciences & 


Belles Lettres, à Berlin. 

'There are other academical inftitutions at Berlin, and other 
of the north ; ſeveral of which having diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their journals, ephemerides, &c. the reader will find ſome account of 
them under the article JOURNAL. 

ACADEMY of Peterſburgh was founded, or rather projected, by the 
late czar, Peter the Great, and happily executed by the munificence of 


the czarina, Catharine, his wife, and ſucceſſor, on the model nearly of 


the academy of Paris, whereof the czar was a member. Hither that 
prince invited learned men, from all parts of Europe, and took every 
22 meaſure for eſtabliſhing a literary academy in his cantial 
till death put a period to his life. 8 | 

The academy held it's firſt public meeting in December, 1725, in 
the preſence of the duke of Holſtein, and a large appearance of per- 
ſons of diſtintion. The ordinary aſſemblies are held twice a week, 
and public or ſolemn ones thrice in the year ; wherein an account is 
given of what has been done in the private ones. The building, ap- 
paratus, &c. of this academy are extraordinary. They have a fine lib- 
rary, an obſervatory, &c. In effect, it partakes much of what we call | 
an UNIVERSITY ; having regular profeſſors in the ſeveral faculties, ' 
who read lectures as in our ſchools. 
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members of it. 
AcADEMY, American, of Arts and Sciences, was eſtabliſhed in | 


1780 by the council and houſe of repreſentatives in the pro- 


vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, for promoting the knowledge of 
the antiquities and natural hiſtory of America; likewiſe for 
No. 3. Vol. I. 
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her with a ſeries of the works publiſhed under the 
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Several volumes of the works 
of this academy, under the title of Commentaria Academicz Scienti- 
arum Imperial. Petropolit. have been publiſhed ; beſide ſeveral ma- || 
thematical pieces, which are highly valuable, compoſed by particular || 

Paulatim is the modeſt motto of this * " if 


1 


| 
| 
| tort, for 


\ ſeminary ; where youth are in 


in a private way; how indeed it is uſed for all kinds of ſchools. 


by Boerhaave, and others, RICINOCARPOUS. 
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determining the uſes to which it's various natural productions 
| might be applied ; for encouraging medical diſcoveries, mathe- 
matical diſquiſitions, philoſophical inquiries and experiments, aſtro- 
nomical, meteorological, and geographical obſervations, and im- 
ts in manufactures, commerce, and agriculture; and, in 


for cultivating every art and ſcience, which may tend to 


advance the intereſt, honour, dignity, and happineſs of a free and 


independent people. The members of this academy are never to be 
leſs than 40, nor more than 200. | 
ACADEMY of Sciences, called The Inflitute of Bologno, was founded 


| in 1712 by count pin. for cultivating phyſics, mathematics, 


medicine, chemiſtry, and natural hiſtory. It's hiſtory is written 
* de Limiers, from memoirs. furniſhed by the founder him- 
elf. 
For a farther accqunt of ſimilar inſtitutions, ſee Soc ix r rx. 
ACADEMY is alſo uſed to - wor a kind of collegiate ſchool or 
ructed in the liberal arts and ſciences 


In 1703, Frederic I. king of Pruſſia, eſtabliſhed an academy in 
Berlin, for the education of the young nobility of the court, ſuitable 
to their extraction. The expence of the ſtudents was very mode- 
rate, the king having undertaken to pay the extraordinaries. This 
illuſtrious ſchool, which was then called the Academy of Princes, has 
now loſt much of it's ancient ſplendor. | 

We have two royal academies of this kind; there is one at Portſ- 
mouth, for teaching navigation, drawing, &c. which may be ſtyled 
a naval or maritime academy; and another at Woolwich, where 
youth are taught fortification, gunnery, and ſuch branches of the 
mathematics, as are neceſlary to qualify them for engineers. 

The nonconformiſt miniſters, &c. are bred. up in private academies; 
as not approving the common univerſity education. 


The princi 
of their academies are thoſe of Hoxton, » Daventry, and War- 


rington. | | | 
1 is likewiſe a name given to a riding ſchool, where 
young gentlemen are taught the great horſe, and other ſuitable ex- 
erciſes, as fencing, &c. and the ground allotted for it is uſually called 
the Menage ; which fee. | 
ACADEMY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the ſchools of the Jews ; 
i. e. thoſe ſeminaries where the rabbins, or doors, inſtruc the 
—— of their nation in the Hebrew tongue; explain to them the 
almud ; teach them the Cabbala, &c. Anciently, thoſe of Tibe- 
rias and Babylon were the moſt noted. | 
ACADEMY, or ACADEMY-Figure, in painting, is a drawing, or 


* DESIGN made after a model, with a crayon, or pencil; or the copy 


of ſuch a draught. 
ACZANA, aye, in qntiquitys a Grecian decemped, or ten- foot 
rod, uſed in meaſuring their ” | | 
' ACENA, in botany, is a plant, whoſe pericarpium is an inverſely 
coated dry one-celled berry, covered with prickles bent backwards : 


the ſeed is ſingle. It is a genus of the monogynia order, and bel 
to the 4 claſs. I here is but one ſpecies, which is a oe: 5 


of Mexico. | 

ACATIAIBA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have call- 
ed the tree which produces the caſhew nuts: the acajou of other 
writers. See the next article. | 5 

ACA] OU, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the charac- 
ters of which are theſe: the flower confilts ot one leaf, and is of the 
funnel-faſhioned kind, and divided into many ſegments at the edges. 
From the cup of this there ariſes a piſtil, which is ſurrounded with a 
multitude of ſtamina, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, to the hin- 
der part of the flower ; this finally becomes a ſoft turbinated fruit, to 
which there is affixed a capſule of the ſhape of a kidney, containing a 
ſeed, or a kernel, of the ſame figure. 

It produces it's fruit in Auguſt and September, except in Braſil, | 
where it is a native, and there it flowers in Auguſt and September, 
and bears it's fruit in December, which, when roaſted, is as agree - 
able as an almond. 

There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, viz. the tree which 
produces the caſhew-nut, or Weſt-Indian anacardium. 

Of the juice of this fruit they make a drink, which, duly ferment- 
ed, inebriates like wine. The Indians eat the nuts, flightly roaſted, 
dipped in water or wine, and ſprinkled with falt, as a provocative to 
venery. The juice is ſaid to ſtop a diarrhoea, and cure a diabetes. 
From the ſweetiſh liquor contained in the two ſhells, the Indians 
extract an oil, uſed by painters, to give their colour a laſting black; 


and to preſerve wood from putrefation. The acrid oil in the ſhell 
deſtroys tetters, ring · worms, the Guiney-worm, &c. The tree, 
when wounded, yields a gum which reſembles the gum Arabic. 


ACALCUM, tin. 

ACALEPHE, a nettle, whoſe e red and ſeedy. It 
alſo ſignifies a certain fiſh, the fleſh of which is very tender. Like- 
wiſe a ſea-fowl mentioned by Nicander, and a ſea- animal mention- 
ed by Gellius. It is ſomewhat like a mallard. 
 ACALEPTIC, in ancient proſody, a complete verſe. 2 

ACALYPHA, in botany, is the name of a genus of plants, called 
The characters are 
grow on the 


eſe: the male and female flowers are diſtinct, but th 


ame plants, the male ones uſually ſtanding immediately over the fe- 


male ones. ; 

ACAMATOS, among phyſicians, means that diſpoſition of a 
limb, which is equally diſtant from flexion and extenſion. It is 
uſed to denote the beſt conſtitution and ſhape of the human body. 

ACAMECH, among ſome of the old chemiſts and mineralogiſts, 
depotes. the ſcoria of ſiſyer, as alſo a ſuperfluity of the humidum ra- 
dicale, in that metal. : | 

ACANAGEZ, in botany ; all thiſttes that are prickly, and have 
bea ANA Eds, ſee A 3 

; ſee ACANTHACEOUS, | | 
G " ACANAPHORA, 
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of which there are two different explications. 
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* ACANAPHORA, in botany, a name giver by ſome to the com- 
mon khapweed, or jacea, a common wild plant. | | 
4 ACANGIS, i. e. ravagers or adventurers in-queſt of plunder ; a 
name given by the Turks to their huſſars, who, like our's, are light 
troopsꝭ fitter tor ſkirmiſhing and pillaging, than to engage with regu- 
Jar troops in an action; they ate generally ſent out in detachments 


to get intelligence; hatraſs the enemy, attack convoys, and ravage the 


country, © += © * 

ACANOR, a particular ſort of chemical furnace. See AruA- 
Ky en : P76 25 
ACANTIHA, in a general ſenſe, a ſpine or prickle, chiefly of 
plants of the thorny kind. einen 55 | 
The word is formed from ay mere, print, and ales; flower. 


. 


ACANTHA, in a more particular {enſe, denotes a ſpine or quill, of ] 


certain fiſhes; as the echinus marinus, of ſca-hedge-hog. - Hence the 

thom-back; a ſpecies of the galeus, is peculiarly called acanthias, 

om the two prickles on it's back. Av 0 
 AtAnTHA, among ſome anatomiſts, is applied to the hind or poſ- 


 Xerior protuberances of the-VERTE ANN of the back; forming what 


we cull the spIN A dn; alſo the ſhin, or [pine of the tibia, 
- - ACANTHABOLUS, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith to ex- 


tract _—_ bodies, which by the ſharpneſs of the points have pene- | 


trated, and entered the parts of the body. 
The word is compounded-of æuaube, a thorn; and ga, ts caſt 


* 
> The acanthabolus'is the ſame with the inſtrument which is other- 
Wiſe called volſella. It's chief uſe is for extracting fiſn-hones, or the 

like, ſticking in the ceſophagus ; as alſo the fragments of weapons, 
bones, hair, &c. remaining in wounds. It's figure refembles that 
of à pair of pincers; ſometimes it is alſo made crooked, for more 
commodious application to the fauces. V Aerobine 

-. - AcANTHABOLYS alſo means an inſtrument that is uſeful in pull- 
ing away hairs from the eyelids, that are troubleſome, and irritate the 
'Syes! &c,059% gaibir 6 113 Irons SHES” | 

2 ACANTHACEOUS; among botaniſts, a term. applied to a claſs 
of plants, populurly known under the name of the THISTLE kind, or 
ſuch as are prickly: „ e eee ene 
' "ACANTHALZUCA, the ſame as 4henopus, or glove THISTLE, 
" ACANTHE, in the materia medica of the ancients, a name given 
to the plant we now call the AR iC HOARk. E en 


- "+ ACcANTHE Arabica, in botany, is a name/given by ſome of the 


Greek writers to a plant called alſo leueacanthe, and by the Arabian 
phyſicians hunten. It was a prickly plant, the roots of which re- 
ſembled thoſe of the cyperus, and were compoſed- of ſeveral knobs or 
Joints, and of a bitter taſte. It was brought for medicinal uſe from 
the Faſt Indies, and ſome parts of Arabia, and was the root of the 
amgaila of Aviſenna and others. |; * a 


ACANTHIAS, in zoology, a name = by ſome authors to the | 


fiſh, the ſkin of which is uſed by our arti 
dy them ſimply fiſh-ſkin. See GaLEvs. 
; ACANTHICE, maſtich, among ancient naturaliſts, 1s a kind of 
gun, yielded by the herb helxine. Gaza explains it by ſptnalis As- 
*"TICHA., of 
 -ACANTHINE, acanthinus, denotes a thing relating to, or re- 
ſembling the herb AcANTHvus. : | 

In this ſenſe, we read of acanthina veſtimenta, acanthine garments, 
Some underſtand by 
-1t a kind of embroidery, wrought in imitation of the Egyptian acan- 
thus or thorn, whoſe nal ſprigs are much interlaced. thers will 
have it a peculiar kind of ſilken ſtuff, made of the lanugo, or down of 
à plant of the thiſtle kind, which grows in Sicily and the Eaſt. 

-ACANTHINUM, (gum) gum Arabic. 

ACANTHINUM ignum is uſed by ſome writers for BRASIL wood. 
© ACANTHFION, among naturaliſts, a plant of the thorn, or ra- 
ther of the thiſtle kind; whoſe down being cleanſed from the 
* prickles, was mar.ufaQured into a kind of ſtuff, not unlike filk ; alſo 

the hedge hog. . 
ACANT HIS, in ornithology, ſee Go.pyixcH. 

ACANTHOPTERYGHI, is a term uſed in natural hiſtory to ex- 
"preſs one of the general claſſes or families of fiſhes ; the character of 
which is, that the rays of the figs are bony, and fome of them prickly 
dt the extremities. | 


cers in poliſhing, and called 


The word is derived from ayz/0z, a thorn, or preckle, and wiepuyicv, | 


* a fin. | 
. GENERA are contained under this claſs; viz. the after- 
eue, chetrdm} zeus, cottus, triglin, ſeorpeena, trachinus, perca, 9 
ſftarut, lahrite, mugil, ſchomber, xiplnas, gobius, blennius, and aphidion. 
ACANTHUS, in botany, - See BEARS-BREECH. : 
he ancients have not only called the herb bears-breech, or brank 
urſime, by this name, but alſo a thorny tree growing in Egypt. 
An accurate examination of the ancient writers will, however, 
ſhe w very plainly, that they meant two very different vegetables un- 
der this name; the acanthus of Virgil, and the Egyptian acanthus of 
, Theophraſtus, being two plants entirely different. Virgil mentions 
the acanthus as being an ever-green plant, and producing berries, or a 
Imall round fruit, baccas ſemper frondentis acanthi, are his words; and 
Theophraſtus tells us, that his Egyptian acanthus is a prickly tree, 
and bears-pods Ike thoſe of beans. The Greek architects and ſculp- 
tors adorned their works with the figure of the latter; as the Gothic 
did with that of the former, which they repreſented in their capitals, 
and other ornaments. -TIt'is plain, that the acanthus of Theophraſtus 


is the acacia, a tree, from ſome ſpecies of which we have the gum 


arabic * and the acanthus of by mentioned in this 

"place, s to- be the Cyrenian lotus, which Herodotus ſays is like 
the Egyptian ACANTHUS. 2785 | 

© AEANTHVS, in architecture, the elegant enrichments in the Co- 
rinthian and Compoſite '"ORDERS; being the repreſentation of the 


. 4 * 8 ** 


| 


loves of an acanthaceous plant; in the capitals thereof.—Sce Tab. 


Archit. fig. 21, litt. bb. | 
- ACANUS, a ſpecies of thiſtle, called Acanut Theophraſt ; it is a 
ſynonime of the eatduus caſabonæ of Linnæus. Sce CaxduLs, 


- » ACAPATLI, in botany, a name uſed by the Americans for the 
plant which produces the long pepper, uſed in medicine. | 
 - ACAPNON, avzrvoy, an obſolete name of the 8&4 MPSUCHUM, or 


MARJORAM alſo of dry wood. | 

ACARA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the freſh waters 
of the Braſils, and eſteemed to be very delicate and well-taſted. It 
is about three or four inches in length, and has a high back like the 


' PEARCH. It's mouth is ſmall, and it's jaws rough like a file. It 
has one long back fin, which is ſupported by a great number of ri- 


"I — 


— 


an admixture of purple. 


id and prickly rays, and reaches to the tail. It's ſcales are large; 
it's back is of a gloſſy brown; it's ſides and belly white; it's tall is 
not forked. On the middle of each ſide it has a large black ſpot, 
and another near the tail. It's fins are all brown. 0 
- ACARAAYA, the name of a fiſh caught on the Braſilian ſhores, 
and by ſome called alſo GANHA. It grows to three feet in length, 
and is ſhaped like our carp. It's lower jaw is furniſhed with an even 
range of ſharp teeth, like little needles. It's upper jaw has two very 
long ones, and befide theſe, a multitude of other very ſhort ones. 
It's eyes are large, and the iris red. It's tail is broad, and a little 
forked: It's ſcaſes are of a moderate ſize, and of a ſilver hue, with 
It's belly, and the under part of it's head, 
are wholly white; and it's fins all of a fine pale red, except thoſe un- 
der the belly, which are white, with a flight edge of red. In Braſil, 
it is eaten both freſhand ſalted. | 
-' ACARAMUCU, the name of a fiſh found in the weſtern ocean, 
and in ſome other parts of the world. It is a very remarkable 
animal. It's body is long and flatted, but not thick. It is uſually 
about eight or ten fingers breadth long, and about four broad, It's 
mouth is round, but very ſrnall, ſcarce admitting the end of one's 
little finger. In the fore-part of the mouth, both above and 
below, there are triangular and ſharp tecth. On each fide, juſt 
below the eyes, there are two ſquarith fiſſures, which ſerve inſtead 
of gills; and on the ridge of the back, directly behind the eyes, 
there is placed a fine flerder pointed horn, which ſtands nearly 
ere, but bending a little backward; this is of a cylindrical 
ſhape, and four fingers breadth long. It has no ſcales, but a 
ſmooth ſkin, and is of a mixed greyiſh and brownith colour. Is 
feeds on ſea-weeds; and it's fleſh is not catable. 

ACARAPEBA, the name of an American fiſh, called alſo by 
ſome BROSEME. It has a ſomewhat broad and flat body, covered 
with large ſcales of a ſine ſilver whiteneſs. It grows to a foot in 
length, and to four or five fingers in breadth. It has a large mouth, 
but has no teeth; and it's 1 is forked. It has one long black fin, 
the anterior rays or naves of which are rigid and prickly, the hind 
naves ſoft and flexile. The ſins are all Iike the reſt of the body, 
of a pure white. The fiſh ſeems tobe a kind of SMARIS. 

 ACARAPINIMA, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, of the cax- 

THARUS kind, and ſeeming of the ſame ſpecies with the cantharus 
of the Mediterranean. 

ACARAPITAMBA, the name of a fiſh caught in the Braſi- 
lian feas, of an oblong figure, reſembling the MULLET, and 
growing to two feet or upwards in length. It's mouth and teeth 
are very ſmall. It has one long fin on the back, running very 
nearly to the tail, which is ſupported by rigid and prickly rays. 
It's tail terminates in two oblique horns. It's ſcales are large, 
of a colour, and finely tinged with blue; and along the 


middle of each ſide, there runs from the gills to the tail, a very 


broad and beautiful gold-coloured line. It's back, down to this 
line, 1s. variegated alſo with ſmall gold-coloured ſpots ; and the 
ſides under the line are very beautifully variegated with ſmall and 

fine longitudinal, but ſhort gold-coloured lines, of a ſomewhat 
pn colour than the broad one. It's belly is white, and it's fins 
ellow.: ©. 

ACARAPUCU, the name of a Brafilian fiſh, caught in the 
freſh waters, and grows to eighteen inches in length. It has a 
rounded body; and it's mouth is ſmall, and not prominent. It 
has lips, which. it can hide, or ſuffer to appear at pleaſure, but is 
without teeth. It's tail is long and forked ; it's ſcales are all of 
a ſilvery hue. On the back it has a. tine golden gloſs, ſhining 
among the whiteneſs ; and on the ſides five or ſix large blue ſpots. 
It's back and fide fins are of a pale blue, as is alſo the tail: the 
belly fins are yellowiſh. It is a well-taſted fiſh. 
| ACARAUNA, a Braſilian fiſh, of which there are two fpecies ; 


the one called acarauna, without any addition; and the other the 


acarauna quadrata, or ſquare acarauna ; and by our ſailors, the old- 
wife. N 
Tue acarauna, ſimply fo called, grows to about four or five 
inches in length, and is conſiderably broad and flat. 
vered with ſmall blackiſh ſcales; it's tail is large and forked. 
It has two fins under the gills, two more under the belly, and 
a long one running all along the back, and another anſwering it 
from the anus to the tail. It's mouth is ſmall and narrow, and 
it's teeth very ſmall. . It's eyes are but ſmall; and on each fide 
near the tail, it has an extremely ſharp thorn, or prickle, almoſt 
an inch long: theſe it can draw in at pleaſure into it's ſides, and 
occaſionally throw them out to annoy and wound other fiſhes: 
The acarauna quadrata, or ſquare acaranna, or old wife, is 
nearly of the ſame ſize with the former ſpecies ; but differs in 
many other reſpe&ts. It is frequently preſerved in the cabinets of 


the curious, and is found there, of a pale brown, with it's tail 


and the fore-part of the body of a pale yellow, or ſtraw colour. 
It is covered with ſcales, furrowed with flight parallel lines, except 
that the anterior part of it's head is covered with a naked, but 


rough 


It is co- 
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rough ſkin, The. top of the head riſes into an acute angle ; the 
forehead is fat; and the 2 are fund and large, and placed 
high. It's mouth is very ſmall; and it's teeth are very flender, 
and ſtand cloſe together. _ The upper 
ſharp thorns growing from it, and the 
ſharp ones, l downward, and in ſhape and ſirufture re- 
1 a cock's ſpur; and from theſe a row of ſmall thorns runs 
up to the eye. | | | "£34. af 

ACARI, or Ac AR is, in natural hiſtory, an animalcule bred in 
wax; ſaid by Ariſtotle to be the leaſt obje& of human ſight. 
Act, or ACARUS, is alſo uſed for a kind of vermin, like a 


aw has on cach fide four 


louſe, lodged under the cutis, where preying on the parts, it 2 


cites an itching, and raiſes pimples. , * i 
A German phyſician has traced their origin; he finds the acari 
to ariſe from milk-meats turning ſtale and ſour... Their ſeat is 
ney in the hands or feet, rarely in the arms or legs. See 
TCH. p „„ Wd erg gr WR git" 
ACARUS is alſo uſed by ſome naturaliſts as the claſſical name 
of the lice of animals, which are found-to. be of as many various 
genera, as the animals, on which * breed. 3 
ACARNA, in botany, a name by which 'Theophraſtus, and 
ſome other writers, expreſs the common ARTICHOAK ; alſo the 
fiſh-thiſtle, and ſea-fiſh. | eee ee 
Monſ. Vaillant gives the name acarna to one of the genera of 
the cynarocephalous, or artichoak- headed claſs of plants, 
ACARNAN, in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh, very 
common in the Mediterranean, and brought to market among the 
KUBELLIOS, Or ERYTHRINT, and called by the fiſhermen by the 
name fravolino, or phragolins. It very much reſembles the 
erythrinus in ſhape ; but as that is of a fine red, this, on the con- 
trary, is of a filvery white. "The mouth is moderately large ; the 
teeth ſlender end pointed; and the eyes large, having. fine yellow 
iriſes, The fins are white, but hape each a black ſpot at their 
origin. It ſeems doubtful whether this be really any way different 
from the erythrinus, except in colour, which alone is not diſ- 
tinction ſufficient to make a ſpecies. . | | 
ACARON, in botany, the wild myrtle, or butcher's broom. 
It is principally uſed in obſtructions of the liver, cc. 
ACARON is allo the name of the god of flies, called by the 
Ekronites, Baalzebub. | ; | 
. ACARTUM, red lead; called alſo AZ RMAFOR. 
ACARUS. See Acari. ras” SY | 
ACATALECTIC, ACATALECTICUS, in ancient poetry, a 
term applicable to ſuch VERSES as have all their FEET and ſyl- 


lables; in contradiſtinction to thoſe which are lame and defective 


at the end. | | 
The word comes from zr, and Ayy::, t ceaſe or end: whence 
uglehyuTingg, which wants ſomething at the end ; and the privative & 
being prefixed axzraAuulxtoc, which wants nothing at the end. 
Catalectic verſes, on the contrary, are thoſe which end too haſtily, 
and with a ſyllable too little. 


In. the following ſtrophe of Horace, the two firſt verſes are 


acataleftic, and the laſt catalefic. 
Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice 
' Veris & Favoni: | 
Tong tccas machine carinas. 


ACATALEPSIA, AcATALEPSY, in philoſophy, implies the 


impoſſibility of a thing's being conceived or comprehended. The 


word is compounded of the privative &, and ure, depre- 
hendo, to find out. 
Acatalepfia is ſynonimous with incomprehenſibility, 
_ ACATALITS, a JUNIFER berry. 
ACATAPOSIS, difficulty of ſwallowing. | | 
ACATASTATOS, zmconftant, is a phyſical term applied to 
irregular fevers, whoſe paroxyſms are uncertain, and which are 
indicated by perpetual changes in the urine. It likewiſe denotes 
thoſe ſhivering tits in fevers, which have no conſtant return, and 
to turbid urine, that depoſits no regular ſediment. 
ACATERY, ACCATRY, an officer in the king's houſhold, 
deſigned as a check betwixt the CLERKS of the kitchen, and the 
PURVEYORS. 


ACATHARSIA, among phyſicians, denotes an impurity in 


the blood, or humours. 


ACATHIST US, auefico;, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a ſolemn 


hymn, or vigil, which was anciently ſung in the Greck church, 
on the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent, in honour of the Virgin, 
for having thrice delivered Conſtantinople from the invaſions of 
barbarous nations. e | 

It was called aualgog, i. e. without fitting, becauſe it was ce- 


| lebrated ſtanding : the people ſtood all night, ſinging the praiſes of 


their delivereſs. | 
Ihe ſame name is alſo given to the day whereon the ſervice was 
performed, which is called the feaſt 7s auzhige. 

ACATIUM, in the ancient navigation, means a kind of boat 
or 2 uſed by the ancients for military r de e 

he acatium was a ſpecies of thoſe veſſels called achuariæ naves, 

1. e. ſuch as were wrought with oars. It was ſometimes made 
Strabo repreſents it as a kind of privatcer, or 


ACAULIS, in botany, a term uſed to ſignify certain plants, 
the flowers of which have no ſtalk or 7 to ſupport them, 
but reſt immediately on the ground: of this kind are the carline 


 ACAULOSE, or AcAvLovs, is applied, by botaniſts, to thoſe 

plants Which have no proper ſtem, or CAULISs. | 
ACBAB, in natural B 

Philippine iſlands, to a bird, very like our common hen, which 

is frequently found wild among them. It lives on rice, and other 


ower two very large and 
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iſtory, a name given by the people of the 


Arabians are ſaid formerly to have worthip 
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pounded of the time and the velocity. Suppoſe A /plate 


moving body, durin ä 
- all the rectangles; that is to ſay, to the whole intended ſpace 
| ACEGBKLHEFD. | 

Thus it will happen if the increment of velocity be produced, 


winded, and not flying well, it is eaſily deſtroyed. 
ACBAR, the name of an idol of enormous ſize, which the 
-  Mahoamet met 
with great difficulty in his attempts to reitrain them from this 
ſpecies of idolatry.  Hyde's Dill. vol. i. p. 257. 
ACCADEMIA, among muſicians, ſigniſſes a concert. 
ACCALIA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts, held in honour of 
Acca Laurentia, nurſe, or foſter-mother of Romulus. I 
Theſe feaſts were otherwiſe called Laurentalia. The inſtitution 
of the FRATRES ARVALES is alſo attributed to the ſame Acca. 
ACCAPITARE, ACCAPTARE, ACAPTARE, in ancient law. 
books and records, the act of becoming vaſſal to a lord, or of 


yielding homage and obedience to him. 
The word is compounded of the Latin a, 77, and caput, head ; 
becauſe vaſſals acknowledge the lords for their head. Whence + 


alſo. theſe lords are ſometimes called mini capitales : as thoſe 


who command in an army are called 2 captains ; and in old 
French, chevetains, chieftains, in reſpect of their ſoldiers, who are 


| 1 to them. 


AccapfTUM, in law, a ſum of money paid to a vaſſal, upon 
his admiſſion to a feud. | 


1 


| The word is alſo written, acapitum, actapitamentum, acaptio, acap- 
| tatio, and acaptagium. N GE IL | 
' + ACCAPITUM, in our ancient law-books, fignifies RELIEF due 
to the chief lord. N 


- ACCATRY. See the article Ac ATER T. 
 ACCATUM, the ſame as accatem, or AURICHALCUM. 
;ACCAZDIR, tin. | 1 

. ACCEDAS ad Curiam, an original writ, which lies for te- 
moving ſuits in any court baron, except the county court, into the 
king's court; upon apprehenſion of Far or falſ: judgment 
in the other. It is directed to the ſheriff, atid- iſſued out of 
chancery; but returnable into the king's bench, or common pleas. 

A like writ lies for him who has received falſe judgment in the 
county court; where it is called 4e falfo judicts, 

An Accedas ad Curiam lies alſo for juſtice delayed, as well as 
falſly given; and is a ſpecies of the writ R:corbast, the theriff 
being obliged to make record of the ſuit in the inferior court, and 
certify it into the king's court. t | 

AccEDas ad Vicecomitem, is a writ directed to the coroner, com- 
manding him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, who having a PRE 
delivered to him, ſuppreſſes it. * 

ACCELERATED Zim, the word is compounded of ad, to, 
and celer, ſwift ; and ſtands directly oppoſed to retardation, which 
denotes a diminution of velocity. The motion of falling bodies 
is an accelerated mation: and ſuppoſe the medium they fall through, 
1.e. the air, void of reſiſtance, the ſame motion may be alſo con- 
ſidered as uniformly accelerated. 94 

A body having once begun to deſcend through the impulſe df 
gravity, that ſtate is now, by Sir Iſaac Newton's firſt law, be- 
come as it were natural to it, inſomuch that, were it left to. itſelf, 
it would for ever continue to deſcend, even though the firſt cauſe 
of it's deſcent ſhould ceaſe. But, beſides this determination to 
deſcend, impreſſed upon it by the firſt cauſe, which would be 
ſufficient to continue the degree of motion already begun to infinity, 
new impulſes are continually ſuperadded by the fame cauſe, which 
continue to act upon the body already in motion, in the fame 
manner as if it had remained at reſt ; there being then two cauſes 
of motion, acting both in the ſame direction, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the motion which they unitedly produce, muſt be more 
conſiderable than what either could produce ſeparately; and as 
long as the velocity is thus increaſed, the fame cauſe ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting to increaſe it yet more, the deſcent muſt of neceſſity be con- 
tinually accelerated. : 

The ſpace run through by a moving body during a given time, 
and with a given velocity, may be conſidered as a nt, 4 _ 

. fis. 5. 
to be the heavy body which deſcends, AB the time of the de- 
ſcent, which let be divided into a certain number of equal parts, 
denominated intervals, or proportions of the given time, as, AC, 
CE, EG, &c. Imagine the body to deſcend, during the time 
expreſſed by the firſt of the diviſions AC, with a certain uniform 
velovity ariſing from the degree of gravity aCting on it; this ve- 
locity will be repreſented by AD, and the ſpace run through, by 
the reQtarigle CAD. Now the action of gravity having produced 
in the firſt moment, the velocity AD, in the body before at reſt; 
in the ſecond moment'it will produce the velocity CF, the double 
of the former; in the third moment, to the velocity CF will be 
added one degree more, - by which means will be produced the 


velocity EH, triple that of the firſt, and ſo of the reit: ſo that 
during the whole time AB, the 2 will have acquired the ve- 


locity BK. After this, taking the diviſions of the line at plea- 


| ſure; for example, the diviſions AC, CE, &c. for the times; 


the ſpaces run through. during thoſe times, will be as the areas, or 
rectangles CD, EF, &c. So that tht ſpace deſcribed by the 
the whole time AB, will be equal to 


as we may lay, all at once, at the end of certain 232 of finite 
time; for inſtance, at C, at E, &c. ſo that the degree of motion 


remains the ſame to the inſtant that a new acceleration takes place. 
By imagining ſhorter diviſions of time, for example, but half ſo 
long as the former, the indentures of the figure will be propor- 
tionably more contracted, and it will approach near unto a triangte: 
and, i a 
| the velocity be ſyppoſed to be acqui 


they be taken infinitely frall ; that is, if increments of 
ted continually, and at each 
indlviüble 


ws. 3, 


| vegetables, and does a great deal of miſchief but being mort- 
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i ndiviſible particle of time, which is really the caſe, the rectangles 
ſo ſucceſſively produced will form a true triangle, as ABE: (Plate I. 
fee. þ.) the whole time AB conſiſting of minute portiqns of times, 
Alt, A2, A;, &c. and the area of the triangle ABE, of all the 
minute ſurfaces, or minute trapeziums, which anſwer to the di- 
viſions of the times, the area of the whole triangle, expreſſing the 
ſpace. run through during the time AB: or the triangles ABE, 
Fig F being ſimilar, their areas are to each other as the ſquare of 
their homologous fides AB, Ar, &c. and conſequently the ſpaces 
ne through, are to each other as the ſquares of the times. 

. Whence alſo may be deduced this great law of acceleration: 
That a body deſcending with an yniformly accelerated motion, de- 
ſcribes in the whole time of it's deſcent, a ſpace which is exactly 
the half of that which it would deſcribe uniformly in the ſame 
time with the velocity it acquired at the end of it's fall. For, as 
we have * ſhewn, the whole ſpace which the falli 
has run through in the time AB, will be repreſented by the tri- 
angle ABE, and the ſpace that body would run through uni- 
formly in the ſame time, with the velocity BE, will be repre- 
ſented by the rectangle ABEF. But it is well known, that the 
triangle is exactly equal to half the rectangle: ſo that the ſpace 
run through, will be the half of that which the body would deſcribe 


uniformly in the ſame time, with the velocity acquired at the end 


of it's fall. NS 
Wie may therefore conclude : Firſt, That the ſpace which would 


be uniSrmly deſcribed in half the time AB, with the ultimately 


acquired velocity BE, is equal to that which has been actually run 
through by the falling body, during the whole time AB. 

_ Secondly, If the falling body deſcribes any given ſpace, or length, 
in 2 given time, in twice that time it will deſcribe four times as 
much; in thrice that time, nine times as much, &c. In a word, 
if the times are in proportion to each other, as the ſeries, 1, 2, I 
4, Kc. the ſpaces run through will be as the ſquares of th 
numbers; that is, 2s 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. that is, if a deſcribes, 
for example, 16 feet in the firſt ſecond of it's fall, in the 
two firſt ſeconds taken together, it will deſcribe four times 16 feet, 
nine times 16 feet in the three firſt ſeconds taken together, and fo on. 
: „ The ſpaces deſcribed by falling bodies, in a ſeries of 

1 


equal ts, or intervals of time, will be as the odd numbers 
1, 3» 5» 7s 9. &c. that is, the body which has run through 16 
feet in the firſt ſecond, will in the next ſecond run through 48 feet, 


in the third ſecond 80 feet, &c. And, ſince the velocities acquired in 
falling are as the times, the ſpaces will be likewiſe as the ſquares of 
the velocities, and the times, and the velocities, in the ſubduplicate 
ratios of the ſpaces. _ 

The motion of an aſcending body, or of one that is impelled 

upwards, is diminiſhed or retarded by the ſame principle of gra- 
vity, acting in a contrary direction, the ſame manner that a 
Falling body is accelerated. 
k A Body j upwards, aſcends until it has loſt all it's mo- 
tion, which it does in the fame interval of time that the ſame body 
would have taken up in acquiring, by falling, a velocity equal to 
that with which the falling body began to be projected upwards : 
and conſequently the heights to which bodies projected upwards, 
with different velocities, arrive, are to each other as the ſquares of 
thoſe velocities. 


ACCELERATED Motion of Bodies upon inclined Planes, in mecha- 
nics. Let two equal bodies deſcend by the force of gravity, from 
the point A, (plate I. fig. 7.) the one along the line AB, and the 
other along the line AC; when they are come te the points B, C, 
they will be got equally clear to the earth's center : therefore the 
forces with which they are impelled, as they are both directed to- 
wards the earth's center, will be equal. t the intenſities of 
equal forces, are reciprocally as the ſpaces gone through; and 
therefore; here the intenſity of the force, by which the body is 
impelled along the inclined plane, is to the e by which it 
is impelled directly towards the center of the earth, as A to B. 
Therefore, a body incumbent, on an inclined plane, loſes part 
of it's gravity, and the weight required to ſuſtain it, is to the 
weight of the body, as AC the height of the ons, to AB the 
length of the ſame. As the force by which a body 
deſcend along an inclined -plane ariſes from gravity, it is of the 
fame nature with it, and > 


freely deſcending along an inclined plane, is analogous to that of 


a 4. falling; and what has been ſaid to the latter holds 
good here, and conſequently the motion is equally accelerated in 


equal times. 


The forces by which two bodies deſcend, one of which falls | 
freely, and the other runs down an inclined plane, if they begin 


to fall at the ſame inſtant, are ever to one another in the ſame ratio 


as at the beginning of the fall; wherefore the effects of thoſe forces, 


that 15, the ſpaces gon&through in the ſame time, are in the ſame 


"ys namely, that of the length of the plane to it's perpendicular | 
| * It. 


Tua the plane AB, the ſpace gone through by a body, whilſt 
another falls freely down the height of the plane AC, 


a circle be deſcribed with the diameter AC, the point G will be 
in the periphery-of the circle ; becauſe an angle in the ſemicircle, 
as AGC..43 always a right one; and therefore a 


Through the 


5 


is made to 


erefore that force every moment, and 
in all parts of it, is equal ; conſequently the motion of a body, ' 


| | (plate I. fig. 8.) 
is determined by drawing CG perpendicular to AB 12 os — | 


length of the plane AB, 1s to it's height AC, as AC ta AG. If 


int, as C, taken 
in any inclination of the plane, will be always in the periphery of 
the ſaid circle. Whence it follows, that all the chords, as AG, are 
gone through by bodies 1 down them, in the time that 

| cend through the diameter AC. 
int C, there can be no chord drawn, as HC, 
g may pe parallel to it (that is, equally inclin- 


ed) and equal ; therefore, in, a ſemicircle, as AHC, whether a 
body falls freely along the diameter AC, or whether it falls al 
any chord as HC, it will in the ſame time arrive at the loweſt 
point C, of the ſemicircle. The time of the fall along the whole 
plane AB, may be compared with the time of the deſcent along 
the height 


fall along AG, and ſo the ſquares of thoſe times are to one 


another, as AB to AG: but AB is to AC, as AC to AG; therefore 


the ſquares of the lines AB and AC, are to one another, as the 
times of the fall along AB and AG, or AC; that is, the times, in 
that caſe, are as the ſpaces gone through. | 
In the ſame caſe, the velocities at the end of the deſcent are 
ual ; for, after equal times, when the bodies are at G and 
, the velocities are in the ſame ratio as in the beginning of the 


fall, that is, as the forces by which the bodies are impelled, or as 
body defcends from G to B, the Oey 
, 


AC to AB. When the 


' increaſes as the time; and the velocity at G is to the velocity at 


— ww 
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as AB to AB; therefore the velocities at B and C have the ſame 
ratio to the velocity at G, and ſo are equal. Hence it appears, 
that a body acquires the ſame velocity in falling from a certain 
beide whether it falls directly down, or along an inclined plane; 
, ſince the angle of inclination cauſes no- alteration, a body 
may run down ſeveral planes differently inclined, and even along 
a curve, which may be conſidered as made up of innumerable 
22 differently inclined; and the celerity acquired will alwa 
the fame when the height is equal. Upon this foundation the 
whole doctrine of pendulums is uperſtructed. | 
ACCELERATION, in mechanics, denotes the increaſe of ve« 
locity in a moving body. | 
Accelerated Motion is that which continually receives freſh ac- 
ceſſions of 3 It ſtands directly oppoſed to the retardation, 
which denotes a diminution of velocity. 
ACCELERATION is _— uſed in phyſics, in reſpect of falling bo- 
dies, i. e. of ſuch heavy bodies as tend towards the CENTER of the 


earth by the force of Gravity. 


* 


The general opinion, that natural bodies are accelerated in theit 
deſcent, is evident from various conſiderations, both d ow? and 720 
teriori.— Thus, we actually find, that the greater height a body falls 
from, the greater impreſſion it makes, the more vehemently it 
ſtrikes the ſubject plane, or other obſtacle it meets with. 

The ſyſtems and opinions which philoſophers have produced to 
account for this acceleration are numerous. attribute it to the 
preſſure of the air: the farther, ſay they, a body falls, the greater load 
of * is of conſequence incumbent on it: and the preſſure 
of a fluid is in proportion to the perpendicular altitude of the column 
thereof.— Add, that the whole body of the fluid rug in innu- 
merable right lines, which all meet in a point, namely, the center; 
that point, by the meeting of thoſe lines, ſuſtains, as it were, the 
preſſure of the whole maſs : conſequently, the nearer a body a 
proaches thereto, it muſt of courſe ſuſtain the effect or preſſure of 
more united lines. This account, however, is overturned by the 
conſideration, that as the preſſure of the air downwards increaſes ; 
ſo, by the known laws of ſtatics, does the reſiſtance, or the force 


{ wherewith the ſame fluid tends to repel, or drive the body upwards 


again, increaſe in like manner, | 

It is inſiſted on by others, that the incumbent air is groſſer and 
more vaporous, the nearer the earth ; and filled with more heteroge- 
neous particles, which are not true elaſtic air; and hence, ſay they, 
a deſcending body, meeting continually with leſs reſiſtance from t 
elaſticity of the air, and having the ſame force of gravity ſtill acting 
on it, muſt neceffarily be accelerated. | 

Hobbes (Philoſ. Probl. c. 1. p. 3.) attributes acceleration to a new 
impreſſion of the cauſe which makes bodies fall ; which, on his 
principles, is alſo the air. As part of this mounts, part alſo muſt 
deſcend ; for reaſons drawn from the motion of the earth, which is 
compounded of two motions, one circular, the other 2 eſſive; 
conſequently the air aſcends, and circulates at once. As the body, 
in it's fall, receives a new preſſure in every point of it's deſcent, it's 
motion, he ſays, muſt needs be accelerated. | 

What, however, overturns all accounts where the air or atmo- 
ſphere is concerned, is, that the acceleratisn holds in vacus, and even 
more regularly than in air. See Vacuum. 

But the Peripatetic account is worſe than this: the motion of 
heavy bodies downwards, ſay they, ariſes from an intrinſic principle, 
which makes them tend to the center, as their proper ſeat, or ele- 
ment, where they would be at reſt : hence, add they, the nearer bo- 
dies appear thereto, the more is their motion accelerated. 


On the other hand, the Gaſſendiſts hold, that the earth emits a ſort 


of attractive effluvia, innumerable threads whereof continually aſ- 
cend and deſcend ; which threads, proceeding like radii from a com- 
mon center, divaricate the more, the farther they go : ſo that the 
nearer a heavy body is to the center, the more of theſe magnetic 
threads it receives; and hence the more is it's motion accelerated. 
But this is refuted by an eaſy experiment: for if a ball be let fall out 
of the loweſt window of a high tower, and alſo out of the higheſt; 
the acceleration will be the ſame in both caſes, notwithſtanding the 
greater vicinity to the center in one caſe than in the other. 
Acceleration is accounted for by the Carteſians from the repeated 
ulſes of a ſubtil etherial matter, which is continually acting on the 
Elling body, and impelling it downwards. | 


The cauſe of acceleration, after all, is nothing rious ; the 


principle of GRAVITATION, which detertriines the body to deſcend, 


termining it, by a necell: conſequence, to be accelerated. 

For example: ſuppoſe a body let fall from on high: the primary 
cauſe of it's beginning to deſcend, is doubtleſs the power of gravity ; 
but when once the deſcent is commenced, that ſtats becomes in ſome 
meaſure natural to the hody; ſo that if left to itſelf, it would perſe · 


vere in it for ever, even though the firſt cauſe ſhould ceaſe ; 'as we 
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AC ; which, for that time, is equal to the time of the 
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ſce in a tone caſt with the hand, which continues to moye, after it | 


is left by the cauſe that gave it motion. 3 5 

Again, beſide the propenſity to deſcend impreſſed by the firſt cauſe, 
and which of itſelf were ſufficient to continue the ſame degree of 
motion once begun, in inſinilum; there is alſo a conſtant acceſſion of 
ſubſequent efforts of the ſame principle, gravity, which continues to 
act on the body already in motion, in the ſame manner as if it were 
at reſt. 

Since, then, here is a double cauſe of motion; and both act in the 
ſame direction, viz. directly towards the center of the earth; the 
motion they jointly produce muſt neceſſarily be greater than that of 
any one of them.—And as the velocity thus increaſed has the ſame 
cauſe of increaſe ſtil] perſiſting, the deſcent muſt neceſſarily be con- 
timually accelerated. 

Suppoſing, therefore gravity whatever it be, to act uniformly on all 
bodies, at equal diſtances from the earth's center; and that the time 
in which a heavy body falls on the earth, be divided into equal parts 
infinitely ſmall : let this gravity incline the body towards the earth's 
center, while it moves in the firſt infinitely ſmall part of the time of 
it's deſcent; if, after this, the action of gravity be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, 
the body would proceed uniformly on towards the earth's center, 
with a velocity equal to the force of the impreſſion it firſt received. 

Now, ſince the action of gravity is here . (not ſtill to continue; 
in the ſecond moment of time, the body will receive a new impulſe 
downwards, equal to what it received at firſt; and thus it's velocity 


will be double of what it was in the firſt moment; in the third mo- 


raent it will be triple; in the fourth quadruple, and ſo on continu- 
ally: for the impreſſion made in one moment, is not at all altered by 
what is made in another; but the two are, as it were, aggregated, or 
brought into one ſum. 

Since, then, the particles of time are ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall, 
and all equal to one another; the impe/us acquired by the falling 
body will be every where, as the times from the wh 970 of the 
deſcent. And hence, ſince the quantity of matter in the body given, 
continues the ſame ; the velocity will be as the time in which it is 
acquired, | 

ACCELERATION of bodies on inclined planes. The fame general 
law obtains here, as in bodies falling perpendicularly : the effect of 
the plane is, to make the motion ſlower ; but ſince the inclination is 
every where equal, the retardation ariſing therefrom will proceed 
equally in all parts, at the beginning and the ending of the motion. 

he — by which two — deſcend, one of which falls freely, 
and the other runs down an inclined plane, if they begin to fall at 
the ſame inſtant, are ever to one another in the ſame ratio as at the 
beginning of the fall; wherefore the effects of thoſe forces, that is, 
the ſpaces gone through in the ſame time, are in the ſame ratio, 
namely, that of the length of the plane to it's perpendicular height. 
The particular laws, ſee under Inclined Pu ANE. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of pendulums. The motion of pen- 
dulous bodies is accelerated in their deſcent ; but in a leſs ratio than 
that of bodies falling perpendicularly. See the laws thereof under 
the article PENDULUM. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of projectiles. See PROJECTILE. 

ACCELERATION of the metion of compreſſed bodies, in expanding or 
reſtoring themſelves. See DiLATATI1ON. 

That the motion of compreſſed air, expanding itſelf by it's elaſti- 
City to it's former dimenſions, is accelerated, is evident from various 
conſiderations. | 

ACCELERATION is alſo applied in the ancient aſtronomy, in re- 
ſpect of the fixed ſtars. —T his acceleration was the difference be- 
tween the revolution of the primum mobile, and the ſolar revolution; 
which was three minutes and fifty-ſix ſeconds, according to com- 
putation. 

ACCELERATION of the Moon, a term uſed to expreſs the increaſe 
of the moon's mean motion from the ſun, when compared with the 
diurnal motion of the earth; ſo that it is now a little {wifter than it 
was formerly. Dr. Halley firſt made this diſcovery ; and was led to 
it by comparing the ancient eclipſes obſerved at Babylon, with thoſe 
obſerved by Albatennius in the ninth century, and ſome of his own 
time, He was not able to aſcertain the quantity of this acceleration, 


becauſe the longitudes of Bagdat, Alexandria, and Aleppo, where the 


obſervations were made, had not been accurately determined. How- 
ever, ſince his time the longitude of Alexandria has been aſcertained 
by Chazelles ; and Babylon, according to the account given by Pto- 
lemy, lies 50' eaſt from Alexandria. Mr. Dunthorne, from theſe 
data, compared ſeveral ancient and modern eclipſes, with the calcula. 
tions of them by his own tables, and hereby verified Dr. Halley's 
1 for he found, that the ſame tables repreſent the moon's 
place more backward than her true place hs e in ancient 
eclipſes, and more ſorward than her true place in later eclipſes; and 
thence juſtly inferred, that her motion in ancient times was ſlower, 
in later times quicker, than the tables give it. But not contenting 
himſelf with merely aſ:ertaining the fact, he proceeded to determine 
the quantity of the acceleration; and by means of the moſt ancient 
echpſe, of which any authentic account remains, obſerved at Babylon 
in the year before Chriſt 721, he concluded, that the obſerved be- 
ginning of this eclipſe was not above an hour and three quarters be- 
fore the beginning by the tables ; and therefore the moon's true 
place could at that time precede her place by computation but little 
more than 50' of a degree. Admitting the acceleration to be uni- 
form, and the aggregate of it as the ſquare of the time, it will be at 
the rate of about 10 in too years, Conſult Phil. Tranſ. n. 218, 


n. 492, or vol. xlvi. p. 162. 


The acceleration above deſcribed is by Dr. Long attributed to one 
cr more of theſe cauſes ; either, firſt, the annual and diurnal motion 
of the earth continuing the ſame, the moon is really carried round 
the earth with a greater velocity than heretofore : or, ſecondly, the 
— moti me 5 and the periodical revolution of the moon 
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continuing the ſame, the annual motion of the carth round the tun is 
a little retarded ; Which makes the ſun's apparent motion in the ec- 
Iiptic a little lower than formerly, and, conſequently, the moon in 
paſſing from of conjunction with the ſun, ſpends leſs time before 
the again overtakes the ſun, and forms a ſubſequent conjunction: in 
both theſe caſes, the motion of the moon from the ſun 1s really acce- 
lerated, and the ſynodical month actually ſhortened : or, thirdly, the 
annual motion of .the earth, and the periodical revolution. of the 
poop continuing the ſame, the rotation of the earth round it's axis 
is a little retarded ;- in this caſe, days, hours, minutes, ſeconds, &c. 
by which all periods of time muſt be meaſured, are of a longer du- 
ration; and conſequently the ſynodical month will appear to be 
ſhortened, though it really contains the ſame quantity of abſolute 
time which it always did. If the quantity of matter in the body of 
the ſun be leſſened by the particles of light continually ſtreaming from 
it, the motion of the earth round the ſun may become flower : if the 
earth increaſes in bulk, the motion of the moon round the earth 
ay | be quickened thereby. See his Aſtronomy, vol. ii. p 436. 

ACCELERATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, whoſe 
office is to expedite the ejection of the urine, the ſemen. 

This is more peculiarly called accelerator urinæ : ſome make two 
muſcles of it, — give them the denomination, acceleratores, or acce- 
leratory muſcles. 

It ariſes fleſhy from the ſphinFer ani and ſuperior part of the 
urethra, paſſes under the os pubis, and encompaſſes the bulb of the 
cavernous body of the urethra.—Both ſides of this muſcle meet in 
a middle line, correſponding to the ſeam in the ſkin over it; and 
continue ſo united, the ſpace of two inches; after which, it detaches 
two fleſhy elongations, which become thin tendons at their termina- 
tions on the cavernous bodies of the penis. It's upper part covering 
the bulb, when in action, ſtraitens the veins which paſs through it 
from the corpus cavernoſum of the urethra, and hinders the reilux of 
the blood in an erection. By the repeated contractions of this upper 
part, the blood in the bulb is alſo driven towards the glans; and 
thereby aſſiſts the erection. The two elongations compreſs the 
channel of the urethra, and ſo force out the contained ſecd, or urine; 
whence the muſcle derives it's name. 

ACCENDENTES, or ACCENSORES, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a 
lower order of miniſters in the Romiſh church, whoſe office is to 
light, ſnuff, and trim the candles or tapers. 

ACCENDONES, in Roman antiquity, a ſort of gladiators, whoſe 
office was to excite and animate the combatants during the engage- 
ment. g 

ACCENSl, in antiquity, were officers attending the Roman ma- 
| rem : their buſineſs was to ſummon the people to the public aſ- 

emblies : ſomewhat in the manner of uſhers, ſerjeants, or tipſtaves, 

among us: they were alſo to aſſiſl the pretor when he fat on 
the bench, and to give him notice every three hours what it was 
o'clock, 

The word is Latin, and compounded of ad, and cenſes, to reckon. 

ACCENS1, in the Roman armies, were, according to Feſtus, ſu- 
pernumerary ſoldiers, whoſe office it was to attend their principals, 
and ſupply the places of thoſe who were killed or diſabled by their 
wounds. They were ſometimes alſo called welrtes, and velati, be- 
cauſe they fought clothed, but not in armour ; ſometimes ad/crip- 
titii, and aſcriptivi ; ſometimes rorarii, Livy mentions them as ir- 
regular troops, who were but little eſteemed. Salmaſius tells us, 
they were taken out of tHe fifth claſs of the poor citizens at Rome. 

ern is alſo an appellation given to a kind of adjutants, ap- 
pointed by the tribune to aſſiſt each centurion and decurion. 

ACCENSION, in philoſophy, the act of kindling, or ſetting a 
body on fire. It ſtands oppoſed to extinction. 

4 he word is Latin, accenſio, and compounded of ad, and candeo, to 
ine. 

Chemiſts give us various inſtances of the — of cold liquors 
by bare mixtion; as of the acid ſpirits of minerals, and the eſiential 
oil of plants. 

ACCENT, an inflection of the voice, giving to each ſyllable of a 
word it's proper pitch with regard to height or lowneſs. 

The word is Latin, accentus, compounded of ad, to, and cans, to 


ſing. 

Fhe accent, properly, may reſpe& high and low, or acute and 
grave. Though the modern grammarians uſe it alſo in reſpect of loud 
and ſoft, long and ſhort ; but this confounds accent with quantity, 

ACCENT, in grammar, is a certain mark or character laced over 
a ſyllable, to direct the manner of it's pronunciation, whether in a 
higher or in a lower tone, and regulate the inflections of the voice in 
reading. See GRAM MAR, treated ſyſtematically. 

ACCENT, in muſic, is a certain modulation of ſounds either by the 
voice or inſtruments, to exprels a paſſion. 

Every bar or meaſure is divided into accented and unaccented 
parts; the accented are the principal, being thoſe chiefly intended to 
move and affect; and on theſe the ſpirit of muſic depends. 

In common time the firſt and third crotchet are always the ac- 
cented parts of the meaſure ; but in triple time the middle noie is un- 
accented, and the firſt and laſt accented ; though the accent of the firſt 
is ſo much ſtronger, that, in many caſes, the Faſt is accounted as if it 
had no accent. 

The harmony ſhould always be full, and free from diſcords in the 
accented parts of the meaſure. By diſcords we mean diſcords in con- 
joint degrees, which are commonly called paſſing notes; for diſcards 

y proper preparation and reſolution are abſolutely neceſſary, and 
muſt be ufed therein. In the . this is not ſo neceſ- 
g without any great of- 


ſence to the ear. 

ACCENT, in poetry: See Resr. 

AcCCENTOR is applied to one of the three ſingers or players 
who performs the predominant * in a trio. 
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ACCEPTANCE, in a general ſenſe, implies the conſent of the 
perſon who accepts, receives, or admits. . 

The word is — from the Latin accepti9, which is compound- 
ed of ab, from, and capie, to receive, 

ACCEPTANCE, in common law, is the tacitly agreeing to ſome act 
which another has already done, and which, without ſuch acceptance, 
would have been nad abortive. q 

ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is the ſigning or ſubſcribing a bill of 
exchange, by which the acceptor obliges himſelf to pay the contents of 
the bill. See Syſtem of COMMERCIAL Law. | 

_ ACCEPTATION, in grammar, is the ſignification or ſenſe 
wherein a word is taken and received. Moſt words in every lan- 
guage yet known, have ſeveral acceptations. We alfo os ſuch 
a word has ſeveral acceptations, &c. it's firſt and moſt natural accept- 
ation, &c. © | 

ACCEPTILLATION, in the civil law, implies an acquittance 

iven by a creditor to a debtor, without receiving any money ; or a 
1 of the creditor in favour of the debtor, ſignifying that he 
is ſatisfied for his debt, and forgives all further claim or demand; 
though in reality no payment has been made. 

ACC EPT OR, the perſon who accepts a bill of exchange. 

ACCESS, in a general ſenſe, implies the approach of one thing to- 
wards another : but, in a more particular acceptation, it ſignifies the 
permiſſion or leave to come near a perſon or thing. We ſay, fuch a 
prion has acceſs to the prince ; the acceſs on that ſide was very dif- 

cult, by reaſon of rocks, ſhallows, &c. | 

Access, among phyſicians, is the beginning of a paroxiſm, or fit 
of an intermitting diſeaſe. We ſay, an acceſs of the gout, of an ague, 
of an intermitting fever, &c. n 

ACCESS implies, in common law, a power granted to poſſefs a be- 
nefice after the incumbent's death; or othetwiſe, if the party to 
whom the acceſs is granted be a minor, in that caſe the benefice may 
be given to another in the interim; but on his attaining a competent 
age, he may enter into poſſeſſion of his benefice without any new 
preſentation or grant. 

ACCESSARY. See ACCESSORY. 

ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be come at, or approached ; 
thus we fay, ſuch a place, or fortreſs, is only acceſſible, i. e. the paſſage 
to it is only practicable, from the ſea-ward, &c. With a quadrant you 
n. 7 take the admeaſurement of all heights and diſtances. 

ACCESSION, a term of various import: thus, among civilians, 
it is uſed for the property acquired in fuch things as are connected 
with, or appendages of other things: among phyſicians, it ſignifies 
the ſame with what is more uſually called paroxiſm. 

ACcExx'S10N, among politicians, is uſed for a prince's agreeing to 
and becom a party in a treaty before concluded between other po- 
tentates, as, the acceſſron of the States-General to the territory of a. 
nover, of the cze rina to the treaty of Vienna, &c. 

ACCESSION moe particularly denotes a prince's coming to the 
throne by the death of the preceding king. a 

ACCESSION is alſo v ſed by Romaniſts for a peculiar way of elect- 
ing a pope; which is, chen one candidate has got two thirds of the 
votes, the reſt are inrolled by acceſſion. 

ACCESSIT, a term uſed in ſome colleges abroad, with regard to 
the diſtribution of prizes to ſcholars who are the next in merit to thoſe 
who have obtained the prizes. 

ACCIB, a name given by ſome authors to lead. | 

ACCESSORY, Eh that accedes, or is added to another 
more conſiderable thing. | 8 1 

ACCESSORY, in eommon law, a perſon who is in any wile aiding 
in the commiſſion of ſome felonious action. 3 

By ſtatute, he who counſels, abets, or conceals the committing of 
ſuch an action, or the perſon who has committed it, is deemed an ac- 
cefſory. Acceſſories in petty treaſon, murder, and felony, are not al- 
lowed their clergy. A wife may aſſiſt her huſband, without being 
deemed acceſſory to his crime; but not e contra. A ſeryant aſliſting 
his maſter to eſcape, is reckoned an acceſſory ; alſo turniſhing others 
with weapons, or lending them money, &c. will make perſons ac- 
ce/ſiries. Perſons buying or receiving ſtolen goods, knowing them 
to be ſuch, are deemed acceſſories to the felony. Alſo if the owner 
of ſtolen goods, after complaint made to a juſtice, take back his goods, 
and conſent to the eſcape of the felon, he becomes acceſſory after the 
fact. ** 

ACCESSORY, a name given to a particular nerve, by Dr. Willis. 
It belongs to the eighth pair, and ariſeth by ſeveral filaments from 
both ſides of the medulla [pinalis of the neck. 2 

Having advanced to the firſt vertebra, each is fixed to the back ſide 
of the ganglion of the nervus ſuboccipitalis, or tenth pair; then 
again rum upwards into the cranium by the great occipital hole, com- 
municate- with the tenth and ninth, return out of the cranium, and 
in their paſſage join the eighth pair; afterwards turning back- 
ward, and pesforating the muſculous ſterno in aſtoidæus, it termi- 
vates to the trapezius, having firſt ſent ſome branches to the rhom- 
boides. 0 | 

ACCESSORY, an epithet given by painters to ſuch parts of an 
hiftery-piece as ſerve chiefly for ornament, and might have been wholly 
left out, ſuch as paſes, armour, &c. 


_ *ACCIDENCELE;, a name given to a ſmall book containing the ru- | 


diments of the Latin tongue. 


ACCIDENS, in philoſophy, Accivent. Per AccibExs is | 


frequently uſed among philoſophers to denote what does not follow 
from the nature of a thing, but from ſome accidental quality there- 
of; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to PER ſe, which denotes the na- 
ture and efſence of a thing. * | e 
ACCIDENT, AccipbExs, in philoſophy, ſomething additional, 
or that is ſuperadded to a ſubſtance; or not eſſentially belonging 


thereto, but capable, indiflerently, of being or not being in it, Wich- 


aut the deſtruction thereof. See ſyſtem of GRAMMAR, 
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ſtance of good fortune, a fignal deliverance, a great ſickneſs, &c. 


at the public ſhews. | | 45h 
 AGCLAMATION is alſo applied by antiquaries to certain me- "i 
dals, wherecn the people are repreſented expreſſing their joy for nM 


ACCIDENT, ' abſolute, in the Romiſh church, is a term uſed for a 
predicamental accident, which ſubſiſts, or may poſſibly ſubſiſt, at leaſt 
miraculouſly, without a ſubject, which is by proteſtants deemed un- 
intelligible jargon. The Catthelians univerſally combat the notion 


of abſolute accidents ; it being their opinion, that an accident without 1 
a ſubject mult be a contradiction. | | 
ACCIDENT, in the popular ſenſe, ſignifies a contingent effect, or 


ſomething produced caſually. J 

ACCIDENT, in heraldry, an additional note or mark in a coat of Y 
arms, which may be either omitted or retained without altering the 
eſſence of the armour. ; 

ACCIDENT, among phyſicians, is a term ſometimes uſed for what 
is more generall called yniptom. | | 

ACCIDEN AL, ſomething that partakes of the nature of an 
accident, or that is not eſſential to it's ſubject, but indifferent. Thus, 
whiteneſs is accidental to marble ; and heat, to iron. 

_ AcctbENTAL Point, in perſpective, is that point in the hori- 
zontal line where the projections of the two lines parallel to each 
other, though not perpendicular to the picture or ——— 

ACCIDENTAL, in philoſophy, is applied to that effect which 
flows from ſome caule intervening by accident, without being 
ſubject, or at leaſt without any appearance of being ſubject, to 
general laws, or regular returns. if this ſenſe; accidental is op- 
poſed to conſtant and principal. Thus the ſun's place is, with reſpect 
to the earth, the conſtant and principal cauſe of the heat in ſummer, 
and the cold in winter; whereas winds, ſnows, and rains, are the ac- 
cidental cauſes, which often alter and modify the action of the prin- 
cipal cauſe. 

ACCIDENTAL Colours, fo called by M. Buffon, are thoſe which 
depend upon the affections of the eye, in contradiſtinction to 
ſuch as belong to the ſight itſelf. The impreſſions made upon the 
eye by looking ſtedfaſtly on objects of a particular colour, re va- 
rious, according to the ſingle colour, or aſſemblage of colours, 
in the object, and they continue for ſome time after the eye is 
withdrawn, and give a falſe colouring to other objects, which are 
viewed during their continuance. | 

ACCIDENTAL Dig {ties and Debilities, in aſtrology, certain ca- 
ſual 1 * em of te planets, whereby they are Tavpoſed to be 
either ſtrengthened or weakened, f 

ACCIDENTS, in aſtrology, denote the moſt remarkable oc- 


currences in the courſe of a man's life: ſuch as a remarkable in- 
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ACCIPENSER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of fiſhes of the 1 
order of the chondropterygii, whoſe mouths are tubular and with, 49 
out teeth. They have only a ſingle hole or aperture of the gills i 
on each fide; the body is oblong, and generally furniſhed with {- 
ſeven fins. There are only two *. of this fiſh, namely, the | 
ſturgeon and huſo, or iſinglaſs-fiſh. See STURGEON and Is1NGLAss. ; 

ACCIPESSUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Athenzus, and 
other of the Greek writers, to the ſturgeon, called by others ani ſeas. ö 

ACCIPITER, in mythology, 'a name given by Gellius to a | 
genus of birds, whoſe dittinguiſhing characteriſtic is a crooked or 
hboked bill. This genus is ſubdivided into three claſſes, the parrot, 
the owl, and the hawk kinds. | 

ACCIPITER, among the Romans, ſignified a hawk, and which, 
from it's being very carnivorous, they conſidered as a bird of bad omen: 


— 
— — 


Odimus accipitrem, quia ſemper vivit in armis. Ov1D. a a 


Pliny, however, tells us, that in ſome caſes, particularly in mar- « 
riage, it was eſteemed a bird of good omen; becauſe it never eats 7 
the hearts of other birds; intimating thereby, that no differences, 
in a married ſtate, ought to reach the heart. 5 
The accipiter was worſhipped as a divinity by the inhabitants f oo 
Tentyra, an iſland in the Nile, being conſidered by them as the 'F 
image of the ſun ; and hence we find that huminary reprefented in 
hieroglyphics, under the figure of a hawk. 2 | 

ACCIPITRINA, in botany, a name by which fome authors ; 
have exprelled the hawk-weed, and others the flax-weed, or pi 
chirurgorum. | | : 

ACCISMUS implies a feigned refufal of what a perſon earneſtly 
deſires. Cromwell's refuſal of the crown of England may be 
brought as an inſtance of an acciſmus. ity 

ACCISMUS, in rhetoric, is a ſpecies of irony. See IRONY. 

ACCLAMATION, a token of joy or applauſe, whereby the 
public teſtify their eſteem and approbation. 

The word is Latin, acclamatio, and compounded of ad, ts, or at, 
and clams, to ſhout, or cry aloud. fs 

The forms of acclamation, among the ancients, were different 
among different nations. The Hebrews uſed to cry H:ſannah, and the 
Greeks eyaby Tut, gard fortune. Herodotus mentions ſome ma- 
giſtrates at Athens who were elected by acclamation, though it 
was not indicated by ſhouts, but by holding up of hands. The 
Barbarians teſtified their approbation by a cenfuſed noiſe or claſh- 
ing their arms. Among the Romans there were three different 
kinds of acclamation, that of the people, that of the ſenate, tand 
that of the aſſemblies of the learned. 

The acclamations of the ſenate, though more ſerious, had the 
ſame end, that of honouring, and often flattering, the prince. 
The forms generally uſed to teſtify their approbation of his pro- 
poſitions, were, omnes, æguum eft, juſtum oft. _ 

It was cuſtomary for men of letters to recite their compoſitions 
in the capitol, or ſome temple, before a numerous aſſembly ; and 
the acclamations were there given nearly in the ſame manner, as 


ſome conſiderable favour. 1 | 
ACCLAMAT1ION alfo donotes a method of election in the aca- 
WV | demy 
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tiſed on other occaſions, but viva voce. 
are elected by acclamation. 


| 5 
demy of Arcadi, where the votes are not given in ſecret, as is prac- 
Cardinals, princes, &c. 


ACCLAMATION, in rhetoric, is a figure of ſpeech, thus called 


by the Latins, by the Greeks ꝙiphonema. 
ACCLIVIS, in anatomy, 1s the name by which ſome writers 
call the obliguus aſcendens. | 
ACCLIVIT „the ſteepneſs, or * of a line, or plane, in- 
clined to the horizon, taken upwards. It alſo denotes the riſe, or 
aſcent of a hill, in oppoſition to the declivity, or deſcent of it. It 
is uſed, by ſome writers in fortification, for the falus of a rampart. 
ACCLOYED, in farriery, ſignifies pricked. Thus a horſe's 
foot pricked in ſhoeing, is ſaid to be acchyed. 
ACCOLA, among the Romans, ſignified an inhabitant near a 


certain place. 


ACCOLADE, in antiquity, one of the forms of conferring 


Knighthood, in which the prince laid his arms about the neck of 
the young knight, embraced him, and, ſome ſay, gave him a blow 
on the cheek, neck, or ſhoulder, in imitation of the form of ma- 
numiſſion among the Romans. Salmonet, and after him the con- 
tinuators of Morery, mention an order in 5 called knights 
of the accslade ; ſo called from the manner of their creation. The 
order here meant, is that of nights bachelors, or equites auratt, 

ACCOLEE, ſometimes ſynonimous with ACCOLADE, which 
ſee. It is alſo uſed in divers ſenſes in heraldry : ſometimes it is 
applied to two things joined; at other times, to animals with 
crowns, or collars about their necks, as the lion in the Ogilvy's 
arms; and laſtly to kews, battons, maces, ſwords, &c. placed ſal- 
tierwiſe behind the ſhield. | 

ACCOMMODATION, making two or more —_ agree 
with another. To know a thing by accommodation, is to know it 
by the idea of a ſimilar thing referred thereto, 

ACCOMMODATION, among divines, is applying what is ori- 
ginally ſaid of one perſon, or thing, to another : thus the words 
of Iſaiah to the Jews of his time, are by our Saviour accommo- 
dated to his cotemporaries, and by St. Paul to his. 

ACCOMMODATION, in law, ſignifies the amicable iſſue of a 
debate, which is effected ſometimes by mediation of friends, ſome- 
times by ſubmiſſion, and ſometimes by a diviſion of the ſubject in 
debate. 

ACCOMMODATION, or ACCOMMODATING, in geometry, is the 
fitting a line or figure into a circle, agreeably to the conditions of 
the problem. 

ACCOMPANYMENT, ſomething attending, or added as a 
circumſtance to another; either by way of ornament, or for the 
ſake of ſymmetry, or the like, 

ACCOMPANYMENT, in muſic, implies the inſtruments that ac- 
company a voice, to ſuſtain it, as well as to make the muſic more 
tull, and render the melody more agreeable. 

The accompanyment is uſed in recitative, as well as in ſong ; on 
the ſtage, as well as in the choir, &. The ancients had likewiſe 
their accompanyments on the theatre. "The accompanyment, among the 
moderns, is frequently a different part of melody from the ſong it ac- 
companies. ; 

ACCOMPANYMENTS, in painting, are the objects added either 
by way of ornament, or probability, Thus dogs, guns, and 
game, are the proper accompanyments of a hunting piece, and tend 
greatly to embelliſh the picture. 

ACCOMPANYMENTS, in heraldry, are all ſuch things as are 
applied about the ſhield by way of ornament ; as the belt, mant- 
lings, ſupporters, &. 

ACCOMPLICE, one that has a hand in a buſineſs. In 
law, it means a perſon who was privy to, or aſſiſted in, the per- 
petration of ſome crime. See ACCESSORY, an abettor of felony. 

p 88 word is compounced of ad, 1; con, tegetber; and plicare, to 
old. 

By the general rule, the accomplice ſuffers the ſame puniſhment 
with the e offender; yet, if he be remarkably leis guilty, 
juſtice will not inflict equal puniſhment. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the in- 
tire execution, atchievement, and ſucceſs of ſomething we before 
undertook, and propoſed to ourſelves, : 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, in theology, is particularly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of events, foretold by Jewiſh prophets in the, Old Teſtament, 
and fulfilled under the New. 

The accompliſhment, or completion of the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, in the perſon of our Saviour, clearly ſhews that he 
was the Meſſiah. 

The accompliſhment of a prophecy may be effected two ways; 
either directly, or by accommodation; for one and the ſame pro- 

heey may have ſeveral accompliſhments at diF-rent times; as for 
inſtance, that of our Saviour, reſpecting the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem, which muſt have a ſecond accompliſhment in the times 
which ſhall immediately precede the laſt judgment. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT is allo particularly uſed for any mental, or 


perſonal endowment, as the acquirement of ſome branch of learn- 


ing, uſeful art, polite exerciſe, &c. 

ACCOMPT. Sec the article Account, 

8 3 in mulic, the ſame with ConcoRD ; which con- 
ue. - 

AccoRD, in law, implies an accommodation between contend- 
ing parties, by means of an offer made by one, and accepted by 
the other. ; 

AccoD, in painting, ſignifies the harmony that reigns among 
the lights and ſhades of a picture, 

ACCORNED, in heraldry, a term applied to every animal borne 
in an eſcutcheon, when it's horns are of different colours from 
thoſe of the real animal; in that calc it is ſaid to be accorned. 

2 


. 
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of covering up the roots of trees, by throwing on them 


| ACCOUN T. br Accor, in arithmetic, a calculus, or com- 
putation of certain things, whether they relate to time, weight, 


"meaſure, money, &c. . 775 

The word is compounded of the Latin ad, 40, and computus, com- 
Nie. i 6 1 SY r 
CCOUNT alſo has relation to a company, or ſociety, when 
two, or more. perſons, have received or diſburſed money for each 
_ or when this has been done by their order or commiſ- 
jon. . 

ACCOUNT is alſo uſed to ſignify the various books in which 
merchants, &c. enter all their bufineſs There are divers kinds 
of accounts among merchants, as perſonal, real, imaginary, general, 
particular, current, open, &c. See BOOK-KEEPING. 

AccounT in bank, a fund, which it is common for mer- 
chants or others to furniſh themſelves with in the caſh of a bank, 
to be 1n readineſs for the payment of bills of exchange, pur 
chaſes, &c. | R 

ACCOUNT of. Sales, is an account given by one merchant to 
another, or by a factor to his principal, of the diſpoſal, charges, 
commiſſion, and nett produce of certain merchandizes ſent for 
the proper, or company account of him that conſigned them to 
ſuch factor, or vender, 
 AccounT, or ACCOMPT, in a legal ſenſe, is a particular de- 
tail, or enumeration, delivered to a court, or judge, or other proper 
officer, or perſon, of what a man has received, or expended on 
the behalf of another, whoſe affairs he has the management of. 

ACCOUNT in the Remembrancer's Office, in the Exchequer, relates 
to wr Saas: of the king's revenue ; as the account of the mint, 
wardrobe, army, navy, &c. alſo the cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies, &c. 
See TALLY and AupIrok. 

Accounr, in common law, denotes the writ or action that lies 
againſt a perſon, who is accountable by his office to another, but 
refuſes to render an account, 

ACCOUNT, Chamber of, in the French policy, is a ſovereign 
court of great antiquity, which takes cognizance of, and regiſters 
the accounts of the king's revenue. It 1s much the ſame with the 
Engliſh CourT oF EXCHEQUER ; conſult that article. 

CCOUNTANT, or ACCOMPTANT, a perſon appointed to keep 
the accounts of a company, office, &c. Ft alſo ſignibes one ſkilled 
in the nature of accounts, or who makes the ſtudy and practice of 
accounts his buſineſs. 

AccounTANT GENERAL, is an officer in the court of Chan- 
cery, who, by act of parliament, is appointed to receive all monies 
odged in court, inſtead of the maſters, and convey the ſame to 
the bank of England, for the better ſecurity. 205 

ACCOUTREMENT, an ol term, derived from the German 
kufter : it is uſed for an habiliment, or part of the apparatus of a 
ſoldier, knight, or gentleman. | 
ACCRETION, in phylics, the increaſe or growth of an ori- 
ginal body, by the acceſſion of new parts; alſo a growing together, 
as of the fingers to each other. 

There are two kinds of accretion; one conſiſts in an appoſition 
of new matter, and is otherwiſe called juxtapoſition : thus, ſtones, 
ſhells, &c. are ſuppoſed to grow. The other is by ſome fluid 
matter received into proper veſſels, and gradually brought to adhere 
and grow to the ſides thereof, This we call intraſuſception; and 
thus plants and animals arc nouriſhed. 

ACCRETION, in civil law, ſignifies the property acquired in a 
vague, or unoccupied thing, by it's adhering to, or following another 
already occupied; thus, If a legacy be left to two perſons, and if 
one dies before the teſtator, the legacy devolves to the ſurvivor by 
right of accretion. 

ACCROACHING, in old law-books, is incroaching upon, or 
uſurping another man's right. The word is French, accrocher, to 
faſien by a hah. 

ACC ROCHE, in heraldry, ſignifies a thing being hooked with 
another. | 

ACCRUE, in law; any thing that is connected to another as 
an appendage, in a legal manner, becomes the property of another. 

ACCUBATION, the poſture anciently uſed by the Greeks and 
Romans at table. The body was extended, and the head, reſting 
on a pillow, or on the elbow. 

The Romans, at their meals, made uſe of a low round table, 
around which two or three couches were placed, in proportion to 
the number of gueſts, and hence it was called bicl:nium, or fri- 
clintum. Theſe were covered with a fort of bed cloaths, and fur- 
niſhed with quilts and pillows for leaning on. The gueſts re- 
clined on the left ſide, the firſt at the head of the bed, with his feet 
behind the back of the ſecond, &c. Before they came to table, 
they changed their cloaths, for what they called the canatoria veſtrs, 
the dining garment, and pulled off their ſhoes to keep the couch 
clean. As to women, it was reputed an. indecency in them to lie 
down among the men; though afterwards this too was got over. 
n ſoldiers, and mean perſons took their meals 

itting. 

ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of the emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople, whoſe bulineſs was to lie near the emperor. He was the 
head of the youths of the bed-chamber, and had under him the cu- 
bicularius and procubitor. ; 

ACCUMULATION, from ad, to; and cumulus, a heap ; ſig- 
nifies, in the common acceptation, the amaſling, or heaping up 
things together. | 

In law, it denotes a concurrence of ſeveral titles to the fame 
thing; or of ſeveral circumſtances to the proof of one fact. The 
earl of Strafford was convicted of accumulative treaſon 3 none of 
the facts alledged againſt him, amounting ſingly to treaſon,” - _ 

ACCUMULATION, in ancient agriculture, denoted the 8 

e earth 
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That had been before dug from them. In this ſenſe it is oppoſed to | | 


eblaqueation. 


quartering of arms. 


ACCUMULATION of Degrees, in an univerſity, ſignifies . 


ſeveral degrees together, with fewer exerciſes, or nearer to eac 
other, than the —— rules allow. 

ACCURSED, ſomething that lies under a curſe, or is deteſtable. 
It is alſo uſed for an excommunicated perſon. 
Among the Jews, 2 and crucifiod were ſynonimous. This 
ſerves to explain the obſcure paſſage in Rom. ix. 3, Where the 
apoſtle Paul wiſhes himſelf acrurſed after the manner of Chrift, 
i. e. crucified, if happily he might, by ſuch a death, fave his 
„ The prepoſition ds is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
2 Tim. i. 3. 

AccusÞrto, a the phyſicians, the ſame as Fudicatio. 

ACCUSATION, in law, the act of accuſing, or the charge 
brought againſt any one, for a crime. 

The word is compounded of ad, to; and cauſari, to plead. 

By the Roman law, there was no public actuſer for public 
crimes ; every private perſon, whether intereſted or not, might 
accuſe, and proſecute the accuſed. But the accuſation of private 


crimes was received only from the mouths of ſuch as were im- 
mediately intereſted in them. Thus none hut the huſband could 
uccuſe his wife of adultery. 

By the cruel laws of the Inquiſition, the accuſed is forced to 
accuſe himſelf of the crime he is charged with. An informa- 
tion in this tribunal is entered three ways: firſt, by way of in- 
guiſitian ; the ſecond 7 way of accuſation ; the third, and the 
molt uſual way, is by denunciation, i. e. naming thoſe who know 
the fact. See INQUISITION. 

In the French law, none but the procurer general, or his de- 
puties, can form an accuſation, 8 for high treaſon and coining, 
where accuſation is open to every body. 

. Charta, in England, no man ſhall be impriſoned, or 
condemned on any accuſation, without trial by his peers, or the 
law. None ſhall be vexed with any accuſation, * according to the 
law of the land: and no man may be moleſted by petition to the 
King, &c. unleſs it be by indictment, or preſentment of lawful 
men, or by proceſs at common law. Promoters of ſuggeſtions are 
to find ſurety to purſue them; and if they do not make them good, 
ſhall pay damages to the party accuſed, and alſo a fine to the king. 
No perlon is obliged to anſwer upon oath to a queſtion whereby he 
may accuſe himſelf of any crime, &c. 

ACCUSATIVE, in the Latin grammar, is the fourth caſe of 

nouns, and ſignifies the relation of the noun on which the action 
implied in the verb terminates ; and hence, in ſuch languages as 
have caſes, theſe nouns have a particular termination called ac- 
4 anode as Auguſtus vicit Antonium, Auguſtus vanquiſhed Antony. 
Here Antonium is the noun, on which the action implied in the 
verb vicit terminates ; and therefore muſt have the accuſative ter- 
mination. Ovid, ſpcaking of the palace of the ſun, ſays, Materiam 
ſuperabat opus: the work vated: the materials. Here materiam 
has the accuſultive termination; becauſe it determines the action 
of the verb ſuperabat. 
In the Engliſh language there are no caſes, except the genitive, 
the relation of the noun being ſhewn by the afliſtance of prepo- 
ſitions, as of to, from, &c. Ey this means we are not embar- 
raſſed with the trouble and difficulties attending other languages. 

ACENTETUM, or AckNTETA, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given by the ancients to the pureſt and fineſt kind of rock cryſtal. 

hey uſed the cryltal in many ways, ſometimes engraving on it, 
and ſometimes forming it into vaſes and cups, which were held 
next in value to the murrhina vaſa of thoſe times. 

ACEPHALI, or AczPHALiT.z, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a 
term applied to ſeveral ſects who refuſed to follow ſome noted leader. 
Thus the perſons, who refuſed to follow either John of Antioch, 
or St. Cyril, in a diſpute that happened in the council of Epheſus ; 
the adherents of Severus of Antioch; and all in general, who re- 
fuſed to admit the council of Chalcedon, were termed Acephali, 
without a head, or leader. Such biſhops alſo as were exempt from 
2 1 and juriſdiction of their patriarch were ſtiled Ace- 
Phali. | 
g ae word is Greek, and compounded of & priv. and ue®zAay, a 

cad, 

ACEPHALUS, or ACEPHALOUS, ſomething that wants a head. 
Wepfer gives a catalogue of acephal-us births. The Cevellers in 
the reign of Henry I. were called acephal:. 

Acephalus is allo uſed in poetry for a verſe which is lame, or de- 
tective, by wanting a beginning. 

ACER, in botany, the maple-tree. Vide MAPLE. 

AcER Majus, the great maple, commonly called the ſycamore. 
Conſult Great MAPLE. 

ACERATOS, unmixed, uncorrupted. Hippocrates ſometimes 
applies it to the humours of the body. Paulus ÆEgineta calls a 
plaſter by this name, but probably means aceron. See ACERIDES. 

ACERB, Ack R Bus, a compound taſte, conſiſting.gf ſour, with 
a 3 of roughnets and aſtringency; ſuch is the taſte of moſt un- 
ripe fruit. 

* is uſually reckoned by phyſicians an intermediate ſavour 
between acid, àuſtere, and bitter; ſuch matters are denominated 
aſtringent. | 

ACERIA, in antiquity, an altar erected by the Romans, near 
the gate of a perſon decealed, on which his friends daily offered in- 
cenſe till the time of his burial. 

The Chineſe have ſtill a cuſtom, {ſimilar to this, of erecting an 
altar to a perſon immediately after his deceaſe, in ſome room of 
the houſe which is generally hung with mourning. An image, or 


\ 
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ACCUMULATION of Arms, in heraldry, is called by the moderns, | 


repreſentation of the deceaſed; is laid u the altar, and eve 
— approaches it, bows four times; ai ales blarions of bet. 
fumes. See the article Ac ER RA. | | 

ACERIDES; plaſters made without wax are thus called; the 
word bein compounded of & negative, and yoo, wax. 

ACERINA, in ichthyology, is a genuine ſpecies of pearch, and 
diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from all the other fiſh of that genus, by hav- 
ing the back fin ſingle, and the head cavernous. Pliny, and others, 

. it the coruna and aurata fluviatilis ; the Engliſh name is the 
ruffe. 
ACEROSUS, denotes the browneſt and coarſeſt ſort of bread, 
made of flour, from which the bran 1s not ſeparated, 

ACERRA,; in antiquity, ſignified a little pot, wherein the in- 
cenſe and perfumes were put, to be burnt ofi the altars of the gods, 
and before the dead, | ; 

Acerrie are alſo mentioned in the ancient church. The Jews too 
had their acerræ, in our verſion tendered cenſers ; which are {t;U 
retained under the name of incenſe poſts by the Romanilts. 

F ACESCENT, a word uſed to denote any thing that is turning 

Our. 

ACES T, diſtempers that are curable. 

ACESTIDES, the names of the chimnies of the furnaces, where 
braſs was made: they were natrrow at the tip, to receive the fumes 
of the melting aver? and to collect them, that the cadmia might 
be produced more abundantly. Alſo the roof of the farnaces, in 
which copper is fuſed : they are cloſed ſo as to detain the cerpulcles 
which fly off. | 

ACESTIS, a fictitious kind of cha, or borax, made of 
Cyprian verdigris, the urine of children, and nitre, 

*RCESTR DES, female phyſicians. The Greeks called their 
midwives by that name. 

ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a little meaſure uſed by the an- 
cients, equal to one eighth of our pint. 

It ſeems to have acquired it's name from a veſfel in which acetum, 
or vinegar, was brought to their tables, and probably contained about 
this quantity. 

ACETABULUM alſo denotes a Roman meaſure, uſcd both for li- 
quid and dry things. Binet, in his treatiſe of weights and meaſures, 
prefixed to his tranſlation of Pliny, makes the acetabulum of oil to 
weigh two ounces and two ſcruples; the acetabulum of wine, two 
ounces, two drains, a grain, and a third of a grain; and the acetabu- 
lum of honey, three ounces, three drams, a ſcruple, and two ſiliquæ. 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, a large cavity of a bone which re- 
ceives another convex bone in order to admit of a circular motion in 
the joint thus articulated, 

hus the large cavity found in the offa innominata is particular] 
called the phe lx an which receives the head of the femur, or thig 
bone. It is formed by the juncture of the os ilium, iſchium, and 
ubes. 
5 ACETABULUM alſo ſigniſies a kind of globular ſubſſance, many of 
which are found in the placenta of ſome animals. Vide COTYLEDON. 

ACETABULUM, in botany, a genus of ſea plants, whoſe leaves are 

ſhaped like a baſon. 
CETARIA. Conſult Sal LET. 

ACETARY, a term uſed by Dr. Grew for a certain part of the 
ſtructure of ſome fruits, on account of it's ſourneſs. 

ACETIFICATION, is uſed by ſome chemiſts to denote the ac- 
tion or operation whereby vinegar is made. It is a branch or ſpecies 
of fermentation, ariſing by expoling vinous liquors, in open veſſels, 
and a warm place, which turns them acid. 

ACETONYSA, in botany, common ſorrel. It has a long, fibrous, 
ellowiſh, bitter root, and long oval leaves placed alternately on the 
alk, which is ſtriated a foot in length, and divided into ſeveral 

branches. The impalement of the flower is compoſed of three ſmall 
leaves bended backwards. The flower has three leaves, larger than 
thoſe of the impalement. In the center of the flower is a three-cor- 
nered pointal, or piſtil, ſupporting three ſmall ſtyles, ſurrounded with 
ſix ſtamina. It afterwards becomes a triangular ſeed, incloſed by the 
petals of the flower. In ſhort, it a. ig with the dock in all it's cha- 


raters, except in having an acid taſte. It is but a ſmall plant in the 


fields, but in the garden produces large leaves. It muſt be fown 
early in the ſpring, in a ſhady moiſt border; and, if the plants are 
afterwards removed into another ſhady border, they will produce ſtill 


| larger leaves, and continue much longer. Sorrel is uſed in medicine 


to cool and quench thirſt ; and the decoction of the leaves makes a 
uſeful drink in fevers. It is excellent againſt the ſcurvy, and in lome 
cold countries they uſe a mixture of the juices of ſorrel and ſcurvy- 
graſs againſt this diſeaſe with ſucceſs. Brookes's Natural Hitt. 
ACETOSA Rotundifalia, round-leaved or French ſorrel. This 
plant has the ſame characters as the former, excepting the leaves, 
which are ſometimes almoſt round. This is the beſt ſort for kitchen 
uſe, and therefore is often planted in gardens. The roots are very 
apt to ſpread, by which means it is calily propagated, and muſt be 
anted at greater diſtances than the former, namely, a ſoot at leaſt. 
t is cooling like the former, quenches thirſt, and excites an appe- 
tite. The decoction of it is good in bilious fevers. Brookes's 
Natural Hiſt. 
ACETOSA, which properly denotes ſorrel, Linnæus makes a genus 
of dock, ſtyled rumex. | 
ACETOSE, or AcETovs, acid, an epithet applied to luch liquors, 
fruits, &c. as have a ſour taſte, or partake of the nature of vinegar. 
ACETOSELLA, in botany, wood-fotrel. 

ACET UM, vinegar. See the article VINEGAR. | 
ACETUM Diftillatum, diſtilled vinegar. See Diſtilled VINEGAR. 
Ac, ſpiritus, ſpirit of vinegar, chiefly uſed in preparations. for 

diſſolution and precipitation. Confult Spirit of VINEGAR. 
 ACETUM alcalizatum, is made of diſtilled vinegar, with the addi- 
tion of ſome alkaline or volatile ſalts. 
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Ackruu Roſatum, vinegar of roſes. 
infuſed in vinegar forty or fifty days; the roſes are then preſſed out, 
and the vinegar preſerved. It is chiefly uſed by way of embrocation 
on the head and temples, in the head-ach. | ; 

Ackruu Radicatum, a name given by the old chemitts to what is 
now called Tartarus regeneratus. See 'TARTARUS Regeneratus. 

ActTum philsſophorum, a ſour kind of liquor, made by diſlolving 
a little butter of antimony in a great deal of water. | 
ACETUM eſuriens, in chemiſtry, a diſtilled vinegar, or rectiſied 
with the help of verdigris. 5 
ACH AC, in zoology, the name given by the people of the Philip- 
pinc iſlands to a bird common there, about the ſize of a hen. : 
ACHALALACTLI, in zoology, the name of an American bird 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and remarkable for a chain or ring of ſil- 
very whiteneſs round it's neck. It is of the ſize of a pigeon. 
ACHAMELLA, in botany, ACMELLA ; which lee. 
ACHANDES, in ichthyology, a name given to the remora by ſome 
writers. 
ACHANE, a Perſian corn meaſure, of about 45 Attic medimni. 


ACHAOVA, a kind of camomile, uſed by phyſicians in feveriſn 


diſorders. | 

ACHARISTON, ſome compoſitions of ſingular efficacy, defcrib- 
ed by Galen, which cured ſo quickly, that they were undervalued, as 
the Greek word imports. | 

ACHAT ſignifies, in law, a bargain or purchaſe. 

ACHATES, in mineralogy, denotes the agate-(tone. 

ACHE, or AcH, a painful ſenſation affecting the head, &c. 

ACHEMENTS, an herb ſaid to be capable of exciting terror. 

AC HERNER, in aſtronomy, a (tar of the firlt magnitude in the 
ſouthern extremity of the conſtellation Eridanus. It's longitude is 
11 48 20” of Piſces, and it's latitude 32 46“ 3” S. 

ACHERSET, a meaſure of corn, conjectured to be the ſame 
with our quarter, or eight buſhels. 


ACHETA, a name by which the ancients called the large ſpe- 


cies of eſcada, the nymphs of which they eſteemed an excellent food ; 


the ſmaller kind they called 7ett;gonza. 
ACHIA, a kind of cane growing in the Eaſt Indies, which they 
ickled there while green, with ſtrong vinegar, pepper, ſpice, &c. 

ACHIAR, a Malayan word, ſignifying all forts ol fruits and 
roots, pickled with vinegar and ſpice. 

ACHLENUS, or Acazixus, a word uſed by the ancients to ex- 
preſs a ſtag or deer in the ſecond year's age; in the fitit, it was called 
uebrus ; in the third, dierous ; and ceraſtes always afterwards. 

ACHICOLUM, the name of a hot {weating-room, in the ancient 
baths, called allo architholus. 

ACHILL#A, a ſpecies of millefolium ; alſo a name of the 
ptarmica. Linnæus uſes the word achiltza as the generic term for 
yarrow, miltoil, or ſneeſwort. In the materia medica of the an- 
cients, it is the name given to the gum which we know by that of 
ſanguis draconis, called by the Greeks cinnabari. 

ACHILLEA Lutea. "See AGERATUM,. an officinal plant. 

ACHILLEA MHantana. Sce JACOBEA, ragwort or groundſel. 

ACHILLEA Callica, a name given to mountain ragwort, or corn- 
marigold, 

ACHILLEIS, or AcHILLETD, the title of a famous poem writ- 
ten by Statius, in which that poet intended to relate the whole life of 
Achilles, but was prevented by death from executing his purpoſe. 
The work contains only the infancy and education of the hero; and 
even that hiſtory is very e, This work is of the * kind, 
but very deficient in the plan or fable, though Julius Scaliger has 
preferred Statius to all the heroic poets of Greece and Rome, Homer 
not excepted. It is indeed a controverted point, whether the intire 
hiſtory of the life of an hero be a proper ſubject for an epic poem. 

ACHILLES, an appellation ſometimes given to the principal ar- 
gument made uſe of by each ſect of ancient philoſophers in defence 
of their ſyſtem. In this ſenſe, we ſay, This is his Achilles; that is, 
his maſter-proof. 

ACHILLES, tendon of, or chorda ACHILLIS, in anatomy, is the ten- 
don formed by the tails of ſeveral muſcles, and inſerted into the os 
calcis. It has it's name from the fatal wound Achilles is ſaid to have 
received in that part before the walls of "I roy. 

ACHIOTL, or ACH10TTE, in botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the wuraca or ornotto, called by other writers orleana and 
orellana. 

ACHIOTTE, a red drug from America, uſed in dyeing, and in 
the preparation of chocolate. | : 

he poor people uſe achis/te inſtead of ſaffron ; it is uſed, as mari- 
golds are, to give a yellow colour to cheeſe, in Glouceſterſhire ; and 
others mix it as an ingredient in chocolate, during the grinding of the 
cocoa, the quantity of two drams to a pound, to give it a reddiſh co- 
lour, &c. though the practice was formerly more frequent than at 
preſent ; the opinion of it's being an earth, which even Mr. Ray fell 
into, having cauſed it's uſe to be in ſome degree diſcontinued. Some 
allo uſe it to dye wax of a vermillion colour. Phyſicians eſteem it 
a good preſervative againſt rctention of urine. 

ACHIROPCETOS, a name anciently given to certain miracu- 
Jous pictures of Chriſt and the Virgin. The molt celebrated of theſe 
is the picture of Chriſt in the Lateran church at Rome. 

ACHLIS. See Machts, the elk; alſo the rein-deer. 

ACHLYS, a dimneſs of ſight ; from axe, darkneſs or cloudi- 
nels. It alſo ſignifies a ſmall ſcar or mark over the pupil, of a light 
blue colour. It is ſynonimous with caligo cornea, or blindneſs 
from the 2 of the cornea. See Cullen's Noſology. In a me- 
taphorical ſenſe, achlys ſignifies a diſorder of the womb. | 

ACHNE ſometimes _. lint ; alſo chaff, or froth of the ſea 
Hippocrates expreſſes by it a whitiſh mucilage oblerved in the eyes 
ot perſons who have tevers; allo a white mucus in the fauces, 
thrown up from the lungs, | 
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ACHOR, in phylic, is a ſpecies of the herpes, and appears 
with a cruſted ſcab formed by a humour ſomewhat viſcid, whence 
the fore itſelf is called achor. It is occaſioned by a ſharp ſerum 
_— through the ſkin, and chiefly affects children while at 
UCK 3 | 

Medical writers have given us divers anomalous inſtances of achory, 
ſome being found even in aged people; others on thie feet, others re- 
ſembling the venereal] lifeals, &c. Their drying up has ſometimes 
been followed by a fever, their repulſion inwards by an epilepſy. 

ACHRAS, or Sar rTA PLum, the wild pear- tree, a native of the 
Eaſt Indies, and of which there are four ſpecies. It is a genus of 
the monogynia claſs i the ſtones of the fruit taken in emulſion are 
eſteemed efficacious in the gravel. | | 

ACHRAT, an atabic term, ſignifying life eternal, 

ACHRAT, among the Mahometans, the fame as the Perſian Hhareb 
ferdat, the habitation of to-morrow ; and figuratively denotes the 
ſhortneſs of life, and a ſubſequent eternity. 

ACHROMATIC, in optics, a term firſt uſed by M. des Londes 
to denote teleſcopes of a new invention, contrived to remedy aberra- 
tion and colours. Sec ABERRATION and Teleſcope, 

ACHTELING, a German meaſure for liquids : a heemer con- 
tains thirty-two achtelings ; and an achleling four ſciltems or ſeiltins. 
* ENDEELING, or ACHTELING, a corn meaſure uſed in 

Oland. 

ACH, a ſpecies of Arabian caſſia. 

ACHYRANTHES, an Indian plant of the pentandria monogy- 
nia claſs, of which there are eight ſpecies: it grows to the height of 
three fect ; flowers in July, and ſeeds in September. The jeed is 
ſingle and oblong. | | 

CHYRONIA, in botany, the name given by Van Royen, and 
Linnzus, to a genus of plants of the papilionaccous kind, the fruit of 
which is an oval oblong pod, containing a few kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
The flower has a perianthium, divided into five ſegments at the edge, 
the nor one being longer than the reſt. 

ACHYROPHORUS is the name of a genus of plants, of the 
ſame characters with the Hypochæris. 

ACIA, in the Roman ſurgery, is ſaid by Boxhormius to be the 
acus of the fibula, or that part which pinched. 

ACICANTHERA, the trivial name of a ſpecies of rhexia. 

ACICOCA, a Peruvian herb, ſuppoſed to have all the propetties of 
the paraguay, and is ſometimes uſed inſtead of it. 

ACICULZ, in natural hiſtory, ſmall ſpikes, or prickles, in form 
of needles, with whieh ſeveral creatures are armed by nature. 

ACID, from the word acere, to be ſharp, is a general name for 
every thing that affects the organs of taſte with a pungent ſourneſs. 

Acids are the moſt ſimple of all ſaline ſubſtances with regard to their 
taſte; and by that particular they are chiefly known, Conſult Syſtem 
of CHEMISTRY, 

ACIDULZ, a name given to thoſe mineral waters which are 
erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be impregnated with ſome acid. It is how- 
ever uſed as an appellation of old mineral waters, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which are hot. 

ACIDULATED, a name given to medicines that have an acid 
in their compoſition, in order to render them cool and briſk. 

ACIDULOUS denotes a thing that is ſlightly acid, or ſub- acid, 
with which it is ſynonimous. 

ACIDUM æiberium, aluminaſum, catholicum, primigenium, ſul- 
phureum, ſignify in general ſpirit of vitriol. 

ACIDUM aereum, means the ſame with Fixed Alx. | 

AC1IDUM pingue, a name uſed by ſeveral German chemifls for a 
certain cauſtic acid, which magnelia, limeſtone, or any calcareous 
earth, meets with in the fire, and attracts, loſing at the ſame time a 
conſiderable portion of water; and by means of which it is meu- 
traliſed, rendered cauſtic and unecryſtallizable, and deprived of the pro- 

Tty of efferveſcing with acids. | 

ACIES properly ſignifies ſteel. 

ACINACES, a kind of cutlas or ſcymetar uſed in Pcrfia, 

ACINARIA, a name given by fome botaniſts to the marſh- 
whortle-berries, or vaccinia paleſtria. 

ACINESIA, from &, not, and www, ts mwve, denotes, in medi- 
cine, privation of motion. 

ACINTI, in botany. Berries that hang in cluſters are thus called, 
to diſtinguiſh them from baccæ, berrics which are ſingle. _ 

Acini alſo denotes the berries or fruit of the alder, ivy, &c. Ana- 
tomiſts have alſo called the glands which grow together in cluſters, 
acini glanduleſi, 

ACINIFORMIS, or AcixosA Toxic, the coat of the eye, 
called UvEA ; which ſee. 

ACINODENDRON, the name given by BEurman to 2 genus of 
plants, afterwards called mela/toma. 

ACINOS, ſtone or wild baſil. It grows on chalky hills, and 
flowers in June. It's virtues reſemble thoſe of the calamint. 

ACINUS, properly a grape, but is applied to other fruits or ber- 
ries that grow in cluſters, as alder berries, &, It alſo denotes a 
grape-ſtone : hence uve exacinate, grapes that have their ſtones cut 
out, The name acinus is likewile given to the ſtaphyloma. 

ACITLI, the common Mexican name for the great creſted diver, 
common to Europe and America; called lepus aqueus, or water-hare, 
by divers authors. : 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT generally ſignifies a perſon's owning 
or confeſſing a thing; but is more particularly the expreſſion of gra- 
titude for 8 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT-money, in law, implies a ſum of money 
paid to the tenant on the death of his landlord, as an acknowicdgment 
of a new. landlord. 

ACLIDES, among the ancient Romans, a kind of miſhve wea- 
pon with a thong aflixed to it, whereby to draw it back. Moſt au- 


thors deſcribe it as a fort of dart or javelin; but Scaliger makes it 
roùndi ſh 
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DA CLOWA, in botany, a barbarous name for a ſpecies of colutea. 
It is uſed by the natives of Guiney to cure the itch. 

ACME, or Ack ux, the top or height of any thing. It is uſually 
applied to the maturity of an animal, juſt before it begins to decline. 
It is alſo a term in gnoſtics, expreſſing the higheſt pitch of exerciſe ; 
and phyſicians have uſed it to expreſs the utmoſt violence or criſis of 
a diſeals. 

ACME alſo denotes the prime or beſt part of a thing. 

ACMELLA, or Achamella, in botany, a plant which grows in the 
iſland of Ceylon, of which there are three ſpecies : it is commend- 
ed in nephritic diſorders, but very rarely ol. 

ACNEFA, a ſmall purple or hard tubercle on the face. 
 ,ACNESTIS, that part of the ſpine which reaches from the ſhoul- 
der blade to the loins. This name ſeems only applied to quadru- 
pedes, becauſe they cannot reach it to ſcratch ; the word being com- 

unded of a, negative, and uvaew, to ſcratch. 

ACNIDA, in botany, a genus of the diceſia pentandria claſs. 
There is only one ſpecies of it, viz. the acnida canabina : it is a 
native of Virginia. 

ACNUA, in Roman antiquity, 
land, near about the Engliſh rood. 

ACO, the name of a fiſh found in the Mediterranean, called 
alſo aue, ſarrachus, and ſarachinus. 

ACOE, the ſenſe of hearing. 

ACOEME TE, or Acortmert, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, an an- 
cient order of monks rn the Eaſtern Chriſtians, who conti- 
nued a perpetual courſe of divine ſervice ; ſo that their churches 
were never ſilent. 

The word is Greek, axoyuyre, compounded of the æ priv. and 


„to ſleep. | 
1 hey obtained this appellation, which properly ſignifies watchers, 


not from their never ſleeping, but from their performing divine ſer- 
vice continually night and day without intermiſſion; for, by divid- 
ing themſelves into three claſſes, each company officiated in their 
turn, and relieved the other. 

ACOEMETA& was alſo a name given to the Stilites, and other 
monks of Paleſtine. There is ſtill a kind of Acoemetæ ſubſiſting 
in the Roman church, generally called the religious of the holy ſa- 
crament, who keep up a perpetual adoration, ſome or other of 
them praying before the hoit day and night. 

ACOlT Us, honey. 

ACOLCHICHI, in zoology, the Mexican name for a bird, de- 
2 by Nieremberg, under the name of the pterophœnico In- 

orum. 

ACOLIN, or Acolixt, in natural hiſtory, is the name of a 
bird common in the Spaniſh Welt Indies. It is of the partridge 
kind, but not larger than the common ſtarling. 

ACOLUTHI, or AcoLyTHisTs, a term applied to perſons 
who were firm and ſteady in their opinions, and particularly to the 
ſtoics, who were remarkably tenacious of their reſolutions and 
principles. 

In church hiſtory, the term acohthus, or acolythiſt, is peculiarly 
applied to candidates for the miniſtry, who continually attend the 
biſhops. In the Romiſh church the functions of the acoluthi were 
different from thoſe of their firſt inſtitution. They were ſuch as 
had _ received the firſt of the four lefſer orders, whoſe buſineſs 

was to light the tapers, carry the candleſticks, the incenle pot, and 
prepare- the wine and water. 

COLUTHI, or ACOLYTHUS, was alſo a title in the Grecian 
empire, given to the captain or commander of the Varangi, a body 
of guards appointed for the ſecurity of the emperor's palace. 

COLYTHIA, denotes the office or order of divine ſervice in 
>the Greek church. The ſame name is alſo given to the prayers, 
ceremonies, hymns, &c. uſed in their ſervice. 

2 an inſtrument like the diſcus, uſed in the ancient ex- 
erciſes. | 

Aco gave name to an ancient order of knighthood, who were 
afterwards united to the knights hoſpitallers, 

ACONCROPBA, in botany, the name of a plant growing in 
Guiney, where it is greatly eſteemed for it's virtues in the ſmall 
pox. It's leaves grow in pairs, and reſemble thoſe of our bays. 

ACONE, in ancient natural hiſtory, a whetſtone or hone: the 
Romans called it coticula: it alſo denotes a mortar for levigation. 

ACONTTE, in botany, the name of a genus of polyandrious 
plants, called in Engliſh wolfſbane or monkſhood. It's flower is of 
the polypetalous, anomalous kind; being compoſed of 3 
leaves, reſembling in ſome meaſure, a man's head with a helmet 
or hood on it. All the ſpecies of aconite are extremely acrimomous, 
thereby occaſioning mortal convulſions, or inflammations that end 
in a mortification. 

The ancients uſed this plant againſt the ſting of the ſcorpion ; 
which-1s ſaid to be deadened by the touch of the aconite ; and reſtored 
to it's vigour by that of hellebore. 5 relates, that there 
was a way of preparing it in thoſe days, fo as it ſhould only deſtroy 
at the end of one or two years, Arrows dipt in it's juice are ſaid to 
prove mortal, wherever they wound. See Syſtem of BoTANy. 

ACONITI, an appellation given to ſome of the ancient athletæ, 
but differently interpreted. Mercurialis underſtands it of thoſe who 
only anointed their bodies with oil, but did not ſmear themſelves 
over with duſt, as was the common practice. Mr. Burette makes 
it ſignify thoſe who conquered eaſily without duſt, 1, e. with little 
trouble. 

ACONITON, not plaſtered; alſo veſſels not lined within. 

. - ACONTIAS, in zootogy, a ſpecies of ſerpent, otherwiſe called 
jaculum, or the dart, from it's vibrating it's body in the manner of a 
dart» Authors athirm that they get upon trees, from whence they 


nified a certain meaſure of 
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dart themſelves upon people, as ay paſs along; and that their bite 
is mortal. They are common in Egypt, Lybia, and the Iflands in 
the Mediterranean ſea, 

AcONTI1AS, in natural hiſtory, is a name applied to a kind of co- 
met, or rather meteor, with u roundiſh or oblong head, and a long 
ſlender tail reſembling a dart or javelin ; whence it has it's name. 

ACONTIUM, in ancient writers, a kind of Grecian dart or ja- 
velin, ſomewhat reſembling the pilum of the Romans. 

ACOPA, in botany, a name given by Dioſcordes, and fome 
other authors, to the frifelium 2 or buck- bean. 

Acor A is alſo uſed in medicine, to denote remedies againſt the 
ill conſequences proceeding from laſſitude occaſioned by tod violent 

abour, exerciſe, or the like; ſuch as tenſions, pains in the bones, 
&c. The name is alſo applied to the ſoſt cerates made uſe of for 
tumours; &c. | 

ACOPIS, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, tranſparent like 
glaſs, and ſpotted with a gold colour. 

Acoets alſo implies a foſſil ſalt, ſaid to have been uſed by the 
ancients, mixed with oil, and heated, to rub over the limbs to allay 
wearineſs. 

ACO PON, fee Acop A, remedies againſt laſſitude. 

ACOR, ſourneſs or acrimony, particularly in the ſtomach. 

ACORDINA, is a name given to the indian tutty. 

ACO RI, or blue coral, in natural hiſtory. This coral is part of 
the merchandize which the Dutch trade for with the Camarones; 
that of the kingdom of Benin is alſo much eſteemed. The greater 
galangal root is alſo called acori. 

ACO RIA, ſometimes ſignifies a good appetite or digeſtion. 

ACORN, in natural philoſophy and agriculture, denotes the fruit 
of the oak-tree. See OAk. 

Acorns were the food of the firſt ages ; but whencorn was firſt found 
out, acorns were neglected. They are of little uſe among us, but 
to fatten hogs and other cattle, and poultry. The inhabitants of 
Chio held out a long ſiege without any other food, but they #re ſaid 
to breed head-achs and ventoſities, and to be hard of digeſtion. A 
decoction of acorns is reputed good againſt dyſenteries and cholics. 
A py of them is ſaid to be good in immoderate fluxes of the 
menſes. 

ACORN is alſo a genus of ſhell-fiſh, of which there are three ſpe- 
cies. Their ſhells are of a longiſh ſhape, reſembling that of an 
acorn. 

ACORN, in ſea-language, denotes a little ornamental piece of 
wood in the ſhape of a cone, fixed on the top of the ſpindle, on the 
maſt head, above the vane, to keep it from coming off the ſpindle 
— ; whirlwind, or when the ſhip leans much upon one fide under 

all. 

ACORUS, in botany, the ſweet-ſmelling flag or calamus, a ge- 
nus of the hexandria monogynia claſs. It is a native of this as well 
as other European countries. There are three varieties of this ge- 
nus, viz. the acorus calamus: the vulgaris or aromaticus of the ſhops z 
and the verus, which chiefly grows in the Indies. 

Acorvus, in the materia medica, the name of the root of the 
iris lutea palufiris, or common yellow water-flag- flower. 

ACOS, in medicine, a — 5 

ACOUSMATICI, ſometimes are called Acouſtici, in Grecian 
antiquity, ſuch diſciples of Pythagoras as had not completed their 
five years probation, See PYTHAGOREANS. 

ACOUSTIC, in' general, denotes any thing that relates to the 
ear, the ſenſe of hearing, or the doctrine of ſounds, Conſult Syſ- 
tem of ACOUSTICS. 

AcovsTric Diſciples, the fame with AcousMATICT. , 

AcovusTic dug, in anatomy, the ſame with meatus auditorius, 
or the external paſſage of the ear. 

AcousTIC imſtrument, an inſtrument made in the form of a horn, 
perforated at the ſmall end, to aſſiſt hearing. 

Acoustic nerve, the ſame with the auditory nerve. See the fol- 
lowing New SYSTEM of 


ACOUSTICS. 


ACOUSTICS, the doQrine or theory of HEARING, or of 
SOUNDS; otherwiſe called Phonics. 

Sound is properly a perception of the ſoul, communicated by means 
of the ear; or, the effect of a colliſion of bodies, and a tremulous mo- 
tion, conſequent thereon, communicated thence, to the circumam- 
bient fluid, and propagated through it to the organs of hearing. 


—— — * — 


See pl. 130, fig. 27. 


A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain rareſaction or modu- 
lation of the external air, which being gathered by the external ear, 
paſſes through the meatus auditorius, and beats upon the membrana 
tympani, which moves the four little bones in the Hmpanum. 

— like manner, as this is beat by the external air, thoſe little 
bones move the internal air which is in the tympanum and vertibulum; 
which internal air makes an imprefſion upon the auditory nerve in 
the labyrinth and cochlea, according as it is moved by the little 
bones in the tympanum. So that, according to the various refrac- 
tions of the external air, the internal air makes various impreſſions 
upon the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of hearing ; which 
different impreſſions repreſent different ſounds. Sce more on this 
ſubject in the articles HEARING and EAR. 

n order to illuſtrate the cauſe of ſound, we ſhall obſerve, firſt, 
that a motion is neceſſary in the ſonorous body for the production of 
ſound. Secondly, That this motion exiſts, firſt, in the ſmall and 
inſenſible parts of ſonorous bodies; and is excited in them by their 
mutual colliſion and percuſſion againſt each other, which produces 
that tremulous motion ſo obſervable in bodies that have a clear 
ſound, as bells, muſical chords, &c. Thirdly, That this motion is 

' communicated 
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ts of it, as are fit to receive and propagate it, inaſmuch as no 
motion of bodies, at a diſtance, can affect our ſenſes, without the 


* mediation of other bodies, which receive thoſe motions from the 


ſonorous body, and communicate them immediately, to the organ, 
Laſtly, That this motion muſt be communicated to thoſe parts that 

are the proper and immediate inſtruments of hearing. 
The motion, which is the conſequence of the mutual action, and 
the immediate cauſe of the ſonorous motion which the air * 
e 


to the ear, is an inviſible, tremulous, or undulating motion, in t 


ſmall and inſenſible parts of the body. 
All ſenſible bodies are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a number of ſmall and 


inſenſible pin or corpulcles, which are of the ſame nature in all 


bodies, and are perfectly hard and incompreſſible. 

A ſhock being made by one body upon another, the ſmall parti- 
cles, by their elaſtic principle, move to and again with a very great 
velocity in a tremulous, undulating manner, ſomewhat like the vi- 
ſible motions of groſſer ſprings ; as we eaſily obſerve in the chords 
of muſical inſtruments. And this is what we may call the ſonorous 
motion which is propagated to the ear; but obſerve, that it is the in- 


ſenſible motion of thole particles next the ſmalleſt, which is ſup- 


poſed to be the immediate cauſe of ſound ; and, of theſe, only thoſe 
next the ſurface communicate with the air, the motion of the 
whole, or of the greater parts, being no farther concerned, than 
as they contribute to the other. 

Strike a bell with any hard body, and you eaſily perceive a ſenſible 
tremor in the ſurface, ſpreading itſelf over the whole, and that more 
ſenſibly, as the ſhock 1s greater. Upon touching it in any other 
part, the motion and the ſound too are ſtopt. * this is appa- 
rently a motion of the ſmall and inſenſible parts, changing their ſi- 
tuations with reſpect to one another; which being fo ons and 
ſo cloſely united, we cannot perceive their motions ſeparately and 
diſtinctly; but only a trembling, which we reckon to be the effect 
of the confuſion of an infinite number of little particles, cloſely 
Joined, and only moving in infinitely little lines, 

The viſible motion of the parts, Mr. Perrault obſerves, contri- 
butes no otherwiſe to ſound, than as it cauſes the inviſible motion 
of the ſmaller parts, which he calls particles, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the ſenſible ones, which he calls 1 and from the ſmalleſt 
of all, which we call corpuſcles. This he lupports from the inſtance 
of a chord, which being ſtruck, and the ſound, and ſenſible undula- 
tions, at reſt again, if you approach the chord ſoftly with the fin- 
ger, you will find a ſmall tremulous motion, which is the remains 
of the vibrations of the whole chord and the parts. Now. the parts 
vibrate without any ſound ; but no ſooner is the vibration felt by 
the finger, than the ſound is heard again; which he aſcribes to this, 
that the motion of the parts being inſufficient to move the particles, 
whoſe motion is the firſt that ceaſes, requires ſome aſſiſtance from 
daſhing againſt the finger, whereby to become enabled to give the 
particle the motion neceſſary for producing ſound. 

Sounds are as various as are the means that concur to their pro- 
duction. The principal varieties reſult from the figure, conſti- 
tution, quantity, &c. of the ſonorous body; the manner of per- 
cuſſion, with the velocity, &c. of the vibrations conſequent 
thereon ; the ſtate and conſtitution of the medium; the diſpoſition, 
diſtance, &c. of the organ; the obſtacles between the organ and the 
ſonorous object, and the adjacent bodies. The moſt notable diſ- 
tinction of ſounds, ariſing from the various degrees and combina- 
tions of the conditions mentioned, are into e and le (or ſtrong 
and weak); into grave and acute (or ſharp and flat, or high and low) ; 
and into /ong and ſbort. The management whereof makes the office 
of muſic. 

No ſound, ſays Mr. Euler, making fewer vibrations than 3o, 
or more than 7520 in a ſecond, is diſtinguiſhable by the human ear. 
According to this doctrine, the limit of our hearing, as to acute 
and grave, is an interval of eight octaves. 

The velocity of ſound is the ſame with that of the aerial waves, 
and does not differ much, whether it go with the wind, or againſt 
it. By the wind, indeed, a certain quantity of air is carried from 
one place to another ; and the ſound 1s e while it's waves 
move through that part of the air, if their direction be the ſame as 
that of the wind. But as ſound moves vaſtly ſwiſter than wind, the 
acceleration it will hereby receive is inconſiderable; and the chief ef- 
fect we can. perceive from the wind is, that it increaſes and di- 
miniſhes the ſpace of the waves, ſo that by help hereof the ſound 
may be heard to a greater diſtance, than it otherwiſe would. Sce 
Winp & infra. | 

That the air is the ordinary medium of ſound, appears from 
various experiments in rarefied and condenſed air. In, an unex- 
hauſted receiver, a ſmall bell may be heard ſome diſtance ; but 
when exhauſted, it can ſcarce be heard at the ſmalleſt diſtance. If 
the air be condenſed, the ſound will be louder proportionably to 
the condenſation, or quantity of air crouded in, 

Derham has proved by experience, that all ſounds whatever tra- 
vel at the ſame rate. The found of a gun, and the ſtriking of a 
hammer, are equally ſwift in their motions ; the ſofteſt whiſper 
flies as ſwiftly, as far as it goes, as the loudeſt thunder, 

To theſe axioms we may add the following. 

Smooth and clear ſounds proceed from bodies that are homo- 
geneous, and of an uniform figure; and harſh or obtuſe ſounds, 
irom ſuch as are of a mixed matter and irregular figure. 

The re of ſound is to that of a briſk wind as fifty to one. 
The ſtrength of ſounds is greateſt in cold and denſe air, and leaſt in 
that which is warm and raretied. 

Every point gal which the pulſes of ſound ſtrike, becomes a 
2 from which a new ſeries of- pulſes are propagated in every 

rection. 


Sound deſcribes equal ſpaces in equal times. 


dcomtunicated to, or produces a like motion in the air, or ſuch. | 


A 


- eſpecially if it be continued in the 


Sound, like light, after it has, been reflected from ſeveral places, 
may be reflected into one point, as into a focus; and it willbe there 
more audible than in any other part, even than at the place from 
whence it proceeded. A whiſpering gallery is conſtructed on this 
principle. See Plate 14, fig. 71. 131 1238 

An echo is a reflection of a found ſtriking againſt lome object, 
as an image is retlected in a glaſs : but it has been diſputed, What 
are the proper qualities in a body for thus teflecting ſounds, It is 
in general known, that caverns, grottoes,, mountains, and ruined 
buildings, return this image of ſound. We have heard of a very 
— echo, at a ruined fortreſs, near Louvain, in Flanders. 
If a perſon ſung, he only heard his own voice, without any repe- 
tition : on the contrary, thoſe who ſtood at ſome diſtance, heard the 
echo, but not the voice; but then they heard it with ſurpriſing 
variations, ſometimes louder, ſometimes ſofter, now more near, 
then more diſtant. There is an account in the memoirs of the 
French academy, of a ſimilar echo near Rouen, | 

The ſpace through which ſound is propagated in a given time 
has been very differently eſtimated by authors who have written 
concerning this ſubject. Tort | 

The reaſon of which variety Dr. Derham aſcribes partly to 
ſome of thoſe gentleman uſing ſtrings and plummets inſtead of re- 
gular pendulums ; and partly to there not being diſtance enough 
between the ſonorous body, and the place of obſervation ; and 
partly to there being no regard had to the winds. The velocity of 
ſound, when the wind is ſtill, is ſettled at the rate of a mile, or 
5280 Englith feet, in 4 T 


Dr. Derham propoſes, and accurately anſwers, from experiments 


made by himſelf for that purpoſe, ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable 


queries, relating to the laws of ſounds, in the following 
manner : ES oli i ; 

How far does a ſound move in a ſecond of time? Sound moves 
1142 feet, or 380 yards in a ſecond, which is juſt an Engliſh mile, 
in 94 or-9.25 half ſeconds ; two miles in 184; three miles, or a 
league, in 273, &c. and about 13 miles in one minute, But ſea 
miles are to land miles nearly as 7 to 6; and, therefore, ſound 
runs a ſea- league in about 12 ſeconds of time. bn 

Does the report of a gun, diſcharged with it's mouth towards us, 
come ſooner than when the muzzle is from the obſerver? By re- 
peated experiments it appears, there is no difference in the found 
trom this different direction. 4 16 

Do ſounds move in the ſame time, through the ſame ſpaces, in 
all ſtates of the atmoſphere, and heights of the barometer, by day 
and by night, in ſummer and in winter, in ſnowy and in clear 
weather, in this or that climate? By repeated experiments, it 
does not appear there ariſes any difference from any of theſe different 
circumſtances. | | | 

Do the winds affect the motion of ſounds ? By repeated experi- 
ments it appears, there is ſome, though a very ſmall difference, in 
the velocity of ſounds, with or againſt the wind; which is alſo 
augmented or diminiſhed by the ſtrength or weakneſs of the wind. 

Þo a great and intenſe Gund, and a ſmall or languid one, move 
with the ſame velocity? It appears that they do. 

For by experiments, a cannon fired with half a pound charge of 
powder, was heard at about the diſtance of 174 miles in the lame 
time after the flaſh was ſcen, as when fired with a charge of 6th. 

Does the ſound of a gun move equally ſwift at all elevations of 
the gun? It does. | . 

Do different quantities or ſtrengths of gun-powder occaſion any 
difference as to the velocity of the ſound? None. 

Does ſound move in a right line the neareſt way, or does it ſweep 
along the earth's ſurface? And is there any difference in the time, 
if the piece be diſcharged in an aclive and a declive poſition ? 
Sound moves the neareſt way; and the velocity appears to be the 
ſame in aclivities as in declivities. 

Have all kinds of ſounds, as thoſe of guns, bells, &c. the ſame 
velocity? And are ſounds equally ſwift in the beginning of their 
motion, and in the end? There appears no inequality in either of 


- theſe reſpects; and, therefore, the times in which found is heard 


are proportioned to the diſtance ; that is, at a double diſtance it is 
heard in twice the time, &c. 

Sound is the object of muſic; which is nothing but the art of 
applying ſounds, under ſuch circumſtances of tone and time, as to 
raiſe agreeable ſenſations. | | 

The princi al affection of ſound, whereby it becomes fitted to 
have this end, is that whereby it is diſtinguiſhed into acute and 

rave. | 
This difference depends on the nature of the ſonorous body; the 
particular figure and quantity thereof; and even in ſome caſes, on 
the part of the body where it is {truck ; and this is that which con- 
ſtitutes what we call different tones. : 

Another conſiderable diſtinction of ſounds, with regard to muſic, 
is that, whereby they are denominated. long and ſhort ; not with re- 

ard to the ſonorous body's retaining a motion once received, a 
Dogs or a leſs time, though gradually growing weaker, but to the 
continuation of the impulſe of the ent cauſe on the ſonorous 
body, for a longer or ſhorter time, as in the notes of a violin, &c. 
which are made longer or ſhorter by ſtrokes of different length or 
quickncls. - 1 | | 

This continuity is, properly, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, or 
the effect of ſeveral diſtin ſtrokes, or repeated impulſes, on the 
ſonorous body, ſo quick, that we Judge it one continued ſound, 

ame degree of ſtrength 3 and 
hence ariſes the doctrine of meaſure and time. ; 

Sounds again are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to muſic, into fimple 
and compound, and that two ways, In the firſt, a ſound is ſaid to 
be compound, when a number of ſucceſſive vibrations of the ſonorqus 
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"body, and the air, comes ſo faſt upon the ear, that we Judge them 
the ſame continued fotind ; as in the phændmenon of t 

fire, cauſed by putting the fired end of a ſtick in a quick circular 
motion; where, ſuppoſing the end of the ſtick in any point of the 
. circle, the idea we receive of it there continues till the improſſibn 


circle of 


is renewed by a ſudden return. 
& 4 ound then, with regard to this compoſition; ſhould be 
the effect of a ſingle vibration, or of ſo many vibrations are as 
neceſſary to raiſe in us the idea of ſound. In the ſecond ſenſe of 
compoſition, a ſimple ſound is the product of one voice, or one in- 
ſtrument, &c. 

A compound ſound conſiſts of the ſounds of ſeveral diſtinQ voices 


or inſtruments all united in the ſame individual time, and meaſure 
- of duration, that is, all ſtrikin 
other differences may he. But in this ſenſe again, there is a two- 


the ear together, whatever their 


fold compoſition ; à natural and an artificial one. 

The natural compoſition is that proceeding from the manifold re- 
flections of the firlt ſound from adjacent bodies, where the reflec- 
tions are not ſo ſudden as to occaſion echoes, but are all in the ſame 
tune with the firſt note. 

The artificial compoſition, which alone comes under the mu- 
ſician's province, is, that mixture of ſeveral ſounds, which being 
made by art, the ingredient ſounds are ſeparable, and diſtinguiſh- 
able from one another. In this ſenſe, the diſtinct ſounds of ſeveral 
voices or inſtruments, or ſeveral notes of the ſame inſtrument, are 
called ſimple ſounds, in contradiſtinction to the compound ones, 
wherein, to anſwer the end of muſic, the fimples mult have ſuch 
an agreement in all relations, chiefly as to acuteneſs and gravity, as 
that the ear may receive the mixture with pleaſure. 


Another diſtinction of ſounds, with regard to muſic is, that 


whereby they are ſaid to be ſmooth and even, or rough and harſh, 
alſo clear and hoarſe : the cauſe of which differences depends on the 
diſpoſition and ſtate of the ſonorous body, or the circumſtances of 
the place ; but the ideas of the differences mult be ſought from ob- 
+ ſervation. 

Smooth and rough ſounds depend principally on the founding bo- 
dy; of theſe we have a notable inſtance in ſtrings that are uneven, 
and not of the fame dimenſion or conſtitution throughout. 

M. Perrault, to account for roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, maintains, 
there is no ſuch thing as a ſimple ſound ; but that the ſound 
of the fame chord or bell is a compound of the ſounds of the ſe- 
veral parts of it; ſo that where the parts are homogeneous, and 
the dimenſions or figure uniform, there is always ſuch a perfect 
mixture and union of all the founds, as makes one uniform and 
ſmooth ſound ; contrary conditions produce harſhneſs. In effect, 
a likenefs of parts and figure makes an uniformity of vibrations, 
whereby a great number ot ſimilar and coincident motions confpire 
to fortify and improve each other, and unite for the more effectual 
producing of the ſame effect. 

This account he confirms from the phænomenon of a bell, which 
differs in tone according to the part it is ſtruck in; and yet ſtrike 
it any where, there is a motion over all the parts. Hence he con- 
ſiders the bell as compoſed of an infinite number of rings, which, 
according to their different dimenſions, have different tones, as 
chords of different lengths have; and, when ſtruck, the vibra- 
tions of the parts immediately ſtruck ſpecify the tone, being ſup- 

orted by a ſufficient number of confonant tones in other parts. 

his muſt be allowed, that every note of a ſtringed inſtrument is 
the effect of ſeveral ſimple ſounds; for there is not only the ſound 
reſulting from the motion of the ſtring, but that from the motion 
of the parts of the inſtrument, which has conſiderable effect in the 
total ſound, as is evident from hence, that the ſame ſtring, on 
different violins, ſounds very differently. 

But Perrault affirms the ſame of every firing itſelf, and without 
conſidering the inſtrument. Every part of the {tring, he ſays, has 
it's particular vibrations, different from the groſs and ſenſible vi- 
brations of the whole ; and theſe are the cauſes of different motions 
and ſounds in the particles, which, uniting, compoſe the whole 
ſound of the ſtring, and make an uniform compoſition, wherein 
the tone of the particular part ſtruck prevails, and all the others 
mix under a due ſubordination with it, ſo as to make the compo- 
lition ſmooth and agreeable. If the parts be unevenly or irregular] 
conſtituted, the found is harſh ; which is the caſe in what we call 
falſe ſtrings, and various other bodies, which, for this reaſon, 
have no certain and diſtinct tone, but a compoſition of ſeveral tones, 
which do not unite and mix, ſo as to have one predominant to fpe- 
city the total one. 

Clear and hoarſe ſounds depend on circumſtances that are ac- 
cidental to the ſonorous body; thus a voice or inſtrument will be 
hollow and hoarſe if raiſed within an empty hogſhead, that yet 
is clear and bright out of it: the effect is owing to the mixture of 
other and different ſounds, raiſed by reflections, which corrupt and 
change the ſpecies of the primitive ſounds. 

For ſounds to be fit to obtain the end of muſic, they ought to 
be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt ; ſince, without this, they 
cannot have one certain and diſcernible tone, capable of being 
compared to others, in a certain relation of acuteneſs, of which the 
car may judge, and of conſequence they can be no part of the ob- 


ject of muſic. 


Upon the whole then, with Mr. Malcolm, we call that an har- 


monic or muſical ſound, which, being clear and even, is agreeable - 


to the ear, and gives a certain and diſcernible tune (hence called 


— . at. MM. MW 


tunable found], Which is the ſubject of the whgle theory of har- 


mony. 
J HARMONICAL SOUNDS, 
The twelfth and ſeventcenth above the principal (as well as ſome 


others) have been long known to accompany every fundamental | 


found ; and may naturally, and in general, be ſuppoſed to be pro- 


— 


on theſe harmonical ſounds. See FUxDA MENTAL Baſs: 


duced by the partial or ſeparate vibrations of the ſtring or ſonorous 
body, ſpontaneouſly 8 itſelf, according to a determinate law, 
into three, five, or other aliquot parts of the whole, conſidered as 
_ The theory of M. Rameau, which has been ſo excellently 
Illuſtrated by M. d'Alembert, in his Elzmens de Muſique, is founded 

Harmonic ſounds denote alſo a ſingular kind of ſounds, which are 
produced in certain inſtruments, ſuch as the violin and violincello, by 
a particular motion of the bow, and by placing the finger lightly in 
certain diviſions of the chord. "Theſe ſounds are very different, bot 
with regard to their tone and their modification, from ſuch as would 
be produced by keeping the finger always immoveable. As to the 
tone, they will yield the 5th when they ought to have given the 3d, 
and the 3d inſtead of the 4th, &. And with regard to-their modifi- 
cation, they are much ſweeter than thoſe which are drawn full from 
the ſame diviſion of the chord, and, on account of their ſweetneſs, 
they are called fluted ſounds. By !liding the finger lightly from ſharp 
to flat, from the middle of a chord which is touched at the ſame time 
with the bow, we hear diſtinctly a ſucceſſion of harmonic ſounds from 
flat to ſharp, which are very altoniſhing to thoſe who are not ac- 
quainted with their theory. ; 

The principle on which this theory is founded is, that if a chord 
be divided into two parts which are commenſurable with each other, 
and conſequently with the whole chord, and the obſtacle placed at 
the point of diviſion obſtrufs, in an imperfe&t manner, the commu- 
nication of the vibrations from one part to another; when it is 
ſounded, it will not yield the ſound of the entire chord, nor that of 
it's greater part, but that of the ſmaller part, if it exactly meaſures 
the other; or if it does not meaſure it, the ſound of the greateſt ali- 
quot common to thefe two parts. Let a chord as 6 be Grids into 
two parts, as 4 and 2, the harmonic ſound will be produced by the 
ſmall part 2, which is aliquot of the other four; but if a chord, as 5, 
be divided into two parts, as 2 and 3, then, as the ſmall part does 
not meaſure the greater, the harmonic ſound will proceed from the 
half, 1, of the ſmall part ; unit being the greateſt common meaſure 
of the two parts 3 and 2, and of the whote chord 5. By means of 
this law, which is conformable to the experiments of M. Sauveur and 
of Dr. Wallis, it is eaſy, by a very ſimple calculation, to aflign to 
each tone the harmonic ſound which anſwers to it. Whilſt the fin- 


| ger flides the length of the chord, we obtain a ſeries of harmonic 


ounds, which ſucceed each other rapidly, according to the order of 
the diviſions of the chord, to which the 3 is ſucceſſively applied. 
Curious EXPERIMENTS relating te SOUNDS. 
I. Communicative Bufts \ 
Take two heads of plaſter of Paris, and place them on pedeſtals, 
on the oppoſite ſides ot a room. There — be a tin tube of an inch 
diameter, that muſt paſs from the ear of one head, through the pe- 
deſtal, under the floor, and go up to the mouth of the other. The 
end of the tube which is next the ear of the one head, ſhould be con- 
ſide rably larger than that end which cames to the mouth of the other. 
Let the whole be ſo difpoſed that there may not be the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of a communication, Now, when a perſon ſpeaks, quite low, inta 
the ear of one buſt, the ſound is reverberated through the length of 
the tube, and will be diſtinctly heard by any one who ſhall place his 
ear to the mouth of the other. It is not neceſſary that the tube 
ſhould come to the lips of the buſt. 
If there be two tubes, one going to the car, and the other to the 
mouth, of each head, two perſons may converſe together, by apply- 
ing their mouth and ear reciprocally to the mouth and ear ot the 


buits ; and at the ſame time other perſons that ſtand in the middle 


of the chamber, between the heads, will not hear any part of their 


converſation. 
H. An Oracular Head. | 

Fix a buſt on a pedeſtal in the corner of a room, and let there be 
two tubes, as in the foregoing amuſement, one of which muſt go from 
the mouth, and the other from the ear of the buſt, through the pe- 
deſtal, and the floor, to an under apartment. There may be like- 
wiſe wires that go from the under jaw and the eyes of the buſt, by 
which they may be eaſily moved. A perſon being placed in the 
under room, and at a ſignal given applying his car to one of the 
tubes, will hear any queſtion that is aſked, and immediately reply; 
moving at the ſame time, by means of the wires, the mouth and the 
eyes of the buſt, as if the re ly came from thence. 

III. A Solar Sonata. 

In a large caſe, ſuch as is uſed for dials and pang Docks, the front 
of which, or at leaſt the lower part of it, muſt be of glaſs, covered on 
the inſide with gauze, let there be placed a barrel-organ, which, 
when wound up, 1s prevented from playing, by a catch that takes a 
toothed wheel at the end of the barrel. To one end of this catch 
there muſt be joined a wire, at the end of which there is a flat 
Circle of cork, of the ſame dimenſion with the inſide of a glaſs tube, 
in which it is to riſe and fall. This tube muſt communicate with a 
reſervoir that goes acroſs the front part of the bottom of the caſe, 
which 1s to be filled with ſpirits, ſuch as is uſed in thermometers, 
butt not coloured, that it may be the better concealed by the 

auze. | 

Let this caſe be placed in the ſun, and the ſpirits will be rarefied by 


| the beat; which rg in the tube, will lift up the catch or trigger, 


and ſet the organ in play: this it will continue to do as long as it is 

kept in the ſun ; for the ſpirits cannot run out of the tube, that part 

of the catch to which the circle is fixed being prevented from riſing 
beyond a certain point by a check placed over it. 

hen the machine is placed againſt the ſide of a room on which 

the ſun ſhines ſtrong, it may conſtantly remain in the ſame place, if 

ou incloſe it in a Fond caſe, made of thick wood, and placed at a 


ittle diſtance from the other. When you want it to perform, it will 
be only neceſſary to throw open the door of the outer caſe, and expole 
. ſun. But if the machine be moveable, it will pertorm in 
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all ſeaſons by being placed before the fire; and in the winter it will 
more readily ſtop when removed into the cold. 
IV. Automatous Harpſichord, 

Under the keys of a common harpſichord let there be fixed a barrel, 
ſomething like that in a chamber organ, with ſtops or pins corre- 
ſponding to the tunes you would have it play. Theſe ſtops muſt be 
moveable, ſo that the tunes may be varied at pleaſure, From each of 
the keys let there go a wire perpendicular down: the ends of theſe 
wires muſt be turned up for about one-fourth of an inch. Behind 
theſe wires let there be an iron bar, to prevent them from going too 
far back, Now, as the barrel turns round, it's pins take the ends 
of the wires, which pull down the keys, and play the harpſichord. 
The barrel and wires are to be all incloſed in a cafe. | 

In the chimney of the ſame room where the harpſichord ſtands, 
or at leaſt in one adjacent, there muſt be a fmoke jack, from whence 
comes down a wire, or cord, that, paſſing behind the wainſcot ad- 
joining the chimney, gocs under the floor, and up one of the legs of 
the harpſichord, into the caſe, and round a ſmall wheel fixed on the 
axis of that firſt mentioned. There ſhould be pullies at different 
diſtances, behind the wainſcot and under the floor, to facilitate the 
motion of the chord. 

This machinery may. be applied to any other keyed inſtrument as 
well as to chimes, and to many other purpoſes where a regular con- 
tinued motion is Ons: 

This kind of inſtrument may be conſidered as a perpetual mo- 
tion, according to the vulgar acceptation of the term ; for it will 
never ceaſe going till the fire be extinguiſhed, or ſome parts of the 
machinery be worn out and become uſeleſs; 

AcovsTics, with phyſicians, are medicines for curing deafneſs, 
and other imperfections and diſorders of the ear. 

ACQUEST, or ACcQu1sT, in law, denotes goods not deſcended 
by inheritance, but acquired by purchaſe or donation. 

AcqpeEsr is alſo popularly uſed for conqueſt, or lands acquired 

the ſword. 

ACQUIETANDIS ie in law, is a writ that lies for a ſurety 
againſt a creditor, who refuſes to acquit the complainant after the 
debt is paid. 

ACQUIETANTA de fhiris & hundredis, in law, ſignifies the 
privilege of being free from ſuit and ſervice in ſhires and hundreds. 

ACOQUIETARE, in ancient law books, ſignifies to diſcharge or 
pay the debts of a perſon deceaſed ; as the heir thoſe of his father, &c. 

ACQUISITION, the act of procuring a right or title to the en- 
joyment or property of a thing. Acgſition is ſometimes uſed for 
an cue. 

0 ITTAL, in law, is a deliverance or ſetting free from the 
ſuſpicion of guilt; as one who is diſcharged of a felony, is ſaid 

to bo noquittes thercof. It is alſo uſed to imply a freedom from 
entries and moleſtations of a ſuperior lord for ſervice iſſuing out of 
lands. 

ACQUITTANCE, or QriTTAxce, a releaſe or diſcharge 


in writing for a ſum of money, witnefling that the party has paid the 


ſaid ſum. 

No man is obliged to pay a ſum of money, if the demandant 
refuſes to give an acguittance, which is a full diſcharge, and bars all 
actions, &c. An acquittance given by a ſervant for a ſum of money 
received for the uſe of his maſter, ſhall be a good diſcharge for that 
ſum, provided the ſervant uſed to receive his maſter's debts, rents, 


Co ' 

ACRAI, an Arabic word, ſignifying either ſatyriaſis, or furor 
Uterimus. 

ACRAPTAMPBA, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh found on the 
coalt of Braſil. It has an oblong body like a barbel, and grows to 
the length of more than two feet. 

ACRAS, or more properly, ACHRAS, the wild pear, 

ACRASIA, among phyſicians, implies the exceſs or predomi- 
nancy of one quality above another, either with regard to artificial 
mixtures, or the conſtitution and humours of the human body. 
Hippocrates, and other Greek writers, uſe the word to expreſs any 
kind of exceſs, intemperance, and imbecillity. 

ACRATISMA, a breakfaſt. The derivation of this word is the 
ſame as that of the acraſia, becauſe the wine uſcd on this occaſion was 
not mixed with water. "he breakfaſts of the old Greeks conſiſted 
of a morſel of bread ſteeped in wine. Children and weakly people 
ſhould not omit this 3 

ACRATONELLI. See Morsum, mulſe, a liquor made of 
wine and honey. X 

ACRAT Os, is an epithet applied by Pythagoras to excretions of 
different ſorts, and is always of very bad preſage. 

ACRE, among phyſicians, ſignifies the extremity of the noſe. 

ACRE, a meaſure of land containing four ſquare roods, or 160 
perches or poles, Engliſh. The word is formed from the Saxon 
acher, or the German acker, a field. | 

The Scotch acre contains four Scotch roods, and bears propor- 
tion to the Engliſh by ſtatute, as 100,000 to 78,694, regard being 
had to the difference between the Scotch and Engliſh foot. The 
French acre, arpent, contains 14 Engliſh acre, or 55,206 ſquare Eng- 
liſh feet, whereof the Engliſh acre contains only 43,560, The 
Straſburg acre is about half, an Engliſh acre. The Welth acre con- 
tains commonly about two Englith ones. "The Iriſh acre is equal 
to one acre, two roods, nineteen perches 2, Engliſh. 

AcREe-Fight, or 8 a kind ot duel, anciently fought 
with ſword and lance by Engliſh and Scotch combatants on the 
frontiers of their kingdoms. 

AcRE-Tax, a tax laid and levied upon lands at a certain rate by 
the acre, otherwiſe called acre-ſhot. 

ACREME, the quantity of ten acres, in ancient law-books. 

ACRIBELA, a Greek term, uſed to denote an exquilite or delicate 
accuracy. | 
N.. 4. Vor. I. 


ACRID, an epithet applied by naturaliſts to ſuch things as are of 
a ſharp, pungent, diſagreeable taſte. 

ACR1DS are hurtful to the head and eyes, and contrary to bilious 
temperaments, but advantageous to pituitous ones. 

Acx1Ds may be divided into claſf:s, according as they yield their 
acrimony. 1. By diſtillation. 2. By infuſion. 3. Neither by in- 
fuſion nor diſtillation. 

They are powerful ——_—_ deobſtruents, diuretics, and em- 
1 in leucophlegmatic habits. 

ACRIDQPHAGT, in antiquity, the inhabitants of a kingdom in 
Ethiopia, near the deſerts, ſaid to have lived on locuſts. | 

The word is compounded of the Greek ag, a locuſt, and Ou 
to eat. 

In the ſpring they made proviſion of a large kind of locuſts, which 
they ſalted, and kept for their ſtanding food all the year : they lived 
to forty years of age, then died, as it is ſaid, of a fort of winged 
worms generated in their bodies. See F. Jerom _ Jovinian, 


lib. ii. and on S. John, cap. iv. atfo Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strabo, 
lib, xvi. and Pliny. 


ACRIFOLIUM, any prickly-leaved plant. 

ACRIMONY, ſharpneſs, tartneſs. That quality in things which 
renders them acrid. Dr. Randolph, in his inquiry into the medi- 
cinal virtues of Briſtol Water, 8vo. 1750, recommends them for 
om wp. the bad effects of acrimenicus blood; this he mentions as 
it's firſt and principal virtue. 

ACRIS, the top of a mountain; alſo, in ſurgery, the ſharp extre- 
mities of fractured bones; it likewiſe ſignifies a locuſt. 

ACRISIA, a term in medicine, to denote a diſtemper being in fo 
uncertain and fluctuating a condition, that it is difficult to paſs a right 
judgment an it. 

CRIVIOLA, in botany, the fame with NasTuRTIUM Indicum ; 
which ſee. g 

ACROAMATIC, or ACROATIC, a name given to thoſe lectures 
of Ariſtotle which were calculated for his favourite diſciples and in- 
timate friends; in. contradiſtinction to his exerctic lectures, which 
were adapted to common hearers. 

The word is derived from augcacua,, to hear. 

ACROAMATIC is uſed in a more general ſenſe for any thing that 
is kept ſecret or remote from popular uſe ; it alſo ſignifies any thin 
that is ſublime or abſtruſe, as acreametic philoſophy, theology, &c. 

ACROATIC. Sce ACROAMATIC, applied to Ariftotle's lec- 
tures, 

ACROBATICA, or AcRroBATICUM, an ancient engine, by 
means of which people were raiſed aloft, that they might more con- 
veniently ſee ſurrounding objects. 

Turnebus and Barbarus take it to have been of the military kind, 
raiſed by beſiegers, high enough to overlook the walls, and diſcover 
the ſtate of the beſieged. Balbus rather ſuppoſes it a kind of move- 
able ſcaffold, or cradle, contrived for railing painters, plaifterers, &c. 
to the tops of houſes, trees, &c. 

ACROCHIRISMUS, a kind of gymnaſtic exerciſe among the 
ancients, wherein the two parties contended only with their hands 
and fingers, without cloſing, or engaging the other parts of the body. 

This exerciſe made part of the pancratium. It appears to have 
been uſed in the age of Hippocrates, who aſcribes to it a virtue of 
making the arms fleſhy, and extenuating the reſt of the body. 

ACROCHORDON, a name given by the ancients to a fort of 
warts, from their being ſituated on the ſkin, called by Wiſeman 
penſile warts. Galen ſays it is a round excreſcence on the ſkin, with 
a ſlender baſe, ſo that the excreſcence ſeems to hang by a ſtring: 
ſometimes they ſuddenly diſappear, at others they inflame or ſup- 

urate. 

ACROCHORISMUS, an exerciſe of dancing, with violent mo- 
tions of the legs and arms: Schulzius ſays, they joĩned head to head, 
and hand to hand, and ſtrove to puſh one another out of their places. 

- ACROCOLIA, from ang Oe, extreme, and nov, a limb, thoſe ex- 
tremities of animals which are uſed in food, as the feet of calves, 
ſwine, ſheep, oxen, or lambs, and of the broths of which jellies 
are made, They are recommended as ſtrengtheners for weak peo- 
ple 1 and, by Hippocrates, as proper food wherg there 1s a tendency 
to a droply. | 

ACROCORION a name uſed by botaniſts for the ſeveral ſpecies 
of the ſpring crocuſes. 

ACROE, in botany, the name given by the natives of Guinea to a 
kind of ſhrub, of the trifoliate kind, which they uſe in wine as a reſto- 
rative and analeptic. 

ACRO MATIC, a term applied, in optics, to a ſpecies of refract- 
ing teleſcope, the moſt perfect of the kind. 

ACROMION, in anatomy, is a name given to the epophiſe or 
upper part of the ſcopula, or ſhoulder blade, produced by an emi- 
nence called epinus. | | 
f The word is Greck, and compounded of æugog, extremity, and wo, 
the ſcapula. | 

CROMONOGRAMMATICUM carmen, a kind of poem, 
wherein every ſubſequent verſe begins with the letter which imme- 
diately terminates the preceding one. 

l ACROMPHALION, among phyſicians, &c, the tip or middle of 
the navel. 

ACRONYCAL, in aſtronomy, is an appellation given to the 
riſing of a ſtar above the horizon at ſun-ſet ; or it's ſetting at ſun- 
riſing ; for, in either caſe, the ſtar is ſaid to riſe or ſet 2 

. The word is compounded of the Greek ag, extremity, and vu, 
the night. nar oak ego ; | 

The acronychal is one of the three poetical riſings and ſettings of 
the ſtars ; and ſtands diſtinguiſhed from coſmical and heliacal. 

The ſuperior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, when they were 
come to the meridian of midnight, had the peculiar appellation of 
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ACRONYCTA, ſtars rifing about ſun-ſet, or in the twilight. 

ACROPATHOS, literally ſignifies a diſeaſe at the top, or ſu- 
perior part. Hippocrates applies this term to the internal orifice of 
the uterus, and to cancers on the ſurface of the body. 
 ACROPOSTHIA, properly denotes the extremity of the pre- 
puce, which, in 3 is cut off. 

ACROSPELOs, the wild oat graſs, or bromus of Dioſcorides. 

ACROSPIRE, the vulgar name of what the botaniſts call the 
germ of a plant. 

ACROSPIRED, in malt-making, is a term applied to ſuch 
grains of the barley as ſhoot, or ſprout out both at the blade and root 
end. | 

ACROSTIC, in poetry, a kind of compoſition, diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner, that the initial letters of the verſes form the name of 
ſome perſon, kingdom, place, motto, &c. 

The word is compounded of the Greek aygog, extremity, and 5170, 
verſe, 

here are alſo aye, where the name, or title, is made up by 
the initial letters of the middle words, or the laſt of the final ones ; 
and others which go backward, beginning with the firſt letter of the 
laſt verſe, and proceeding upwards. Some refiners in this trifling 
way have even gone to pentacraſtics, where the name is repeated five 
times, 

The acraſtic is conſidered by the critics as a piece of falſe wit, 
and is therefore very little regarded by the moderns. i 

ACROSTIC is alſo a name given by ſeveral authors to two epi- 
grams in the Anthologia, one of which is in honour of Bacchus, 
and the other of Apollo. | 

Some pretend to find acry/tics in the Pſalms, particularly in thoſe 
called abcdarian. 

ACROSTICUM, in botany, is a name given by Linnzus to 
the rura muraria of Tournefort, a diſtin& ſpecies of moſſes. 

ACROSTOLIUM, among the ancients, ſignified the ornament 
placed on the extremity of the prows of ſhips. The ancients had 
divers decorations, or additional parts to their ſhips, called by a 
general name yoguubz. 

The acraſtolia were torn from vanquiſhed in, and faſtened to 
that of the conqueror, as a 2. of victory. e frequently find 
them — on the reverſes of ancient medals. 

ACROTELEUTIC, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, denotes the end 
of a verſe or pſalm; or ng added thereto, to be ſung b 
the people. The gloria patri is by ſome writers called the acreteleutrc 
to 1 pſalms, becauſe at the end of cach, it was always repeated by 


the people. | 

AGROTERIA, in architeQure, are ſmall als, upon which 
globes, vaſes, or ſtatues are placed at the end, or center of pedi- 
ments or frontiſpieces. The height of the acroteria at the extre- 
mities ſhould be only one half of that of the tympanum ; whereas 
that in the center ought to be one eighth more. 

ACROTERIA alſo ſignify the figures placed as ornaments, or 
crownings on the tops of churches; and, ſometimes thoſe ſharp 
8 ſtanding in rows about flat buildings, with rails and 

aluſters, are called acreter:a. ; | 

ACROTERIA, among phyſicians, is uſed to denote the extreme 
parts of the body, as the head, hands, feet, ears, and noſe. 

The tips, or extreme parts of- the fingers, covered by the nails, 
and ſometimes alſo the eminences of the bones, are by 168 
called acrateria. 

ACROTERIASM, among ſurgeons, the amputation of an ex- 

tremity, when putrified. 
ACROTH MIA, in ſurgery, from eugoc, extreme, and Buuos, 
thyme, is the name given to à large tumour in the fleſh, riſing in 
the ſhape of a wart, though ſometimes depreſſed and flat, called 
thymus. See Nx vus. 

ACROTHYMION, a name given by Celſus to a kind of hard, 
rough wart, with a narrow baſis, and broad top, of the colour of 
thyme: it eaſily ſplits and bleeds. 

ACT, in a general ſenſe, implies whatever is performed either 
by the body or mind. 

AcT, actus, in phyſics, an effective exerciſe, or application 
of ſore power or faculty. In this ſenſe, ac? ſtands oppoſed to 
power, potentia, which is only the capacity of acting, and the ex- 
ertion of that capacity. 

Metaphylicians give various diviſions of act; namely, into in- 
fentte, as the act of creating; and finite, as the act of moving; 
tranſient, as thoſe exerciſed in other beings, as hearing; and im- 
manent, which remain in their own object, as thinking. 

AcT, in poetry, ſignifies a certain diviſion, or principal part 
in a dramatic poem, deſigned to give ſome reſpite both to the actors 
and ſpectators. | | 

The Romans were the firſt that divided their theatrical pieces into 
acts; for no ſuch diviſions appear in the works of the firſt dra- 
matic poets. Their pieces indeed conſiſted of ſeveral parts or di- 
viſions, which they called protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cata- 
ſtrophe 3 but theſe diviſions, were not marked by any real inter- 
ruptions on the theatre. Nor does Ariſtotle mention any thing 
of as in his Art of Poetry. But in the time of Horace all re- 
gular and finiſhed pieces were divided into five acts. 


Neuve minor, neu fit quints produftior actu 
Fabula, que poſei vult & ſpeftata reponi. 


This law ſtands unrepealed to this day; though it ſeems to 
draw it's force from the authority of Horace, rather than that of 
reaſon or nature. | 

The firſt a&, according to ſome critics, beſides introducing upon 
the ſtage the principal characters of the play, ought to propoſe 
the argument or ſubject of the piece: the ſecond, to exhibit this 
to the audience, by carrying the fable into execution ; the third, to 

4 
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F, We © Sv + 
raile obſtacles and difficulties: the fourth, to remove theſe, or raiſe 
new ones in the attempt: and the fifth, to conclude the piece, by 
introducing ſome accident that may unravel the whole affair. 

But is it really neceſſary that a dramatic piece ſhould conſiſt of 
neither more nor leſs than five acts? The abbe Vatry is of 
opinion, that ſome pieces may, with propriety, conſiſt only of 
three ads, and others even of more than five: becauſe it is no 
ways eflenttal, that a tragedy ſhould conſiſt of fitteen or ſixteen 
hundred verſes, Among the ancients, we find ſome that have no 
more than a thouſand ; and among the moderns, others which 
conſiſt of two thouſand. In the firſt caſe, three intervals or reſpites 
would be ſufficient ; whereas, in the ſecond, according to the opi- 
nion of the abbe d'Aubigne, five would not be enough; the diviſion 
into five as is then an arbitrary rule, which may be violated 
without ſcruple. Tragedies, in general, ought indeed to conſiſt of 
five act, and Horace had ſufficient reaſon to give a precept for that 
purpoſe, but it may be at the ſame time as neceſſary for a poet to 
divide his * into three, four, or ſix a&s, as to ſpin out uſeleſs 
atts, which were, perhaps, before too long, and embarraſſed with 
„ WG or crouded with incidents not eſſential to the plot. M. 

oltaire has already got the better of that ancient prejudice in, his 
Death of Cæſar, which, though an excellent tragedy, conſiſts of 
no more than three csg; and we have, in the Englith language, 
ſome of the ſame kind, no way inferior to M. Voltaire's. 

ACTS are divided into ſcenes ; and Voſſius remarks; that among 
the ancients, an act never contained more than {even ſcenes. We 
are very ſenſible, that, in order to keep up a proper proportion between 
the length of the ſeveral ads, the number of ſcenes ſhould not be 
too much multiplied ; but there is no fixed rule as to their number. 

AcT, in bgic, is particularly underſtood of an operation of the 
human mind. 

Thus to diſcern and examine are acts of the underſtanding ; to 
judge and afhrm are acts of the will. 

here are voluntary and ſpontaneous acts; the former ate pro- 
duced by the operation of the ſoul; the latter without it's privity 
or 3 

CT, in a legal ſenſe, is an inſtrument, or other matter in writ- 
ing, of uſe to declare, or juſtify the truth of a thing; in which 
ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, certificates, &c. are 
called acts, authentic acts, ſolemn acts, &c. See Dzep. | 

AcTS alſo denote the deliberations and reſolutions of an afſerr - 
bly, ſenate, council, or convocation; taken down by clerks, no- 
taries, actuaries, or the like, and entered in a regiſter, : | 

AcTs f the Senate, among the Romans, were minutes of what 
paſſed and was debatcd in the Senate houſe. 

Acrs of the People, among the Romans, were journals, or re- 

iſters of daily occurrences, as aſſemblies, trials, executions, build- 
ings, births, marriages, deaths, &c. of the illuſtrious perions, and 
the like. | 

AcTs, public. The knowledge of public a&s has been created 
into a peculiar ſcience, called the diplomatic, of great importance to 
an hiſtorian, ſtateſman, and chronologer, and even critic. 

AcT of Parliament is a poſitive law, conſiſting of two parts, the 
words of the act, and it's true ſenſe and meaning; which bein 
joined, make the law. The words of As F Parliament ſhould 

taken in a lawful ſenſe. Cafes of the ſame nature are within 
the intention, though without the letter of the a& ; and ſome ads 
extend by equity to things not mentioned therein, 

AcrTs of Council, Theſe differed from canons, in that the latter con- 
tained only the reſults, or the laws and regulations agreed thereon, 


and drawn up in form; whereas the acis included the preceding de- 


bates, motions, &c. 

AcTs of Parliament are particularly denominated Statutes. The 
acts of the Royal Society are called tranſactions ; thoſe of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, memoirs ; thoſe of the So. 
ciety of Leipſic, &c. ſimply ac, acta eruditorum, &c. 

Ac rs of Pilate, imply a relation ſent by that governor to Tibe- 
rius, concerning Jeſus Chriſt, his death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, 
and the crimes of which he was convicted before him. Theſe as 
Tiberius reported to the fenate ; but they were rejected by that aſ- 
ſembly, becauſe, as Tertullian writes, they were not immediately 
addreſſed to them. 

Ac rs of the Apaſtles, one of the ſacred books of the New Teſ- 
tament, containing the hiſtory of the infant church, during the 
ſpace of twenty-nine'or thirty years, from the aſcenſion of our Lord 
to the year of Chriſt 63. 

It was penned by St. Luke, and addreſſed to "Theophilus, the 


8 to whom that ornngehſt had beſore dedicated his Goſpel. 


e here find the accompliſhment of ſeveral promiſes made by our 
Saviour, his aſcenſion, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, the firſt 
preaching of the apoſtles, and the miracles whereby their doctrines 
were confirmed; an admirable picture of the manners of the pri- 
mitive chriſtians, and, in ſhort, every thing that paſſed in the 
church till the diſperſion of the apoſtles, who ſeparated themſelves, 
in order to propagate the goſpel throughout the world. From the 
period of that ſeparation St. Luke quits the hiſtory of the other 
apoſtles, who were then at too great a diſtance from him, and con- 
fines himſelf more particularly to that of St. Paul, who had choſen 
him for the companion of his labours. He follows that apoſtle 
in all his miſſions, and even to Rome itlelf; for it appears that the 
Afts were publiſhed in the ſecond year of St. Paul's reſidence in 
that city, or the thirty-ſixth year of the Chriſtian ra, and in the 
ninth or tenth of Nero's reign. The ſtile of this work, which was 
originally compoſed in Greek, is much purer than that of the other 
canonical writers ; and it is obſervable, that St. Luke, who was much 
better acquainted. with the Greek than with the Hebrew language, 
always in his quotations from the Old Teſtament, makes uſe of 
the Septuagint verſion; The council of Laodicea places the Acts of 
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the Apoſtles among the canonical books, and all the churches have 
acknowledged it as ſuch without any controverſy. | 

Acr, in the univerſities, {ignifies a theſis maintained in public 
by a candidate for a degree, or to ſhew the capacity and proficiency 
of a ſtudent. | 

The candidates for a degree of bachelor and maſter of arts are 
to hold philoſophical at, and thoſe for bachelor of divinity theo- 
logical acis, &c. 

At Oxford, the time when maſters or doctors complete their de- 

rees 15 alſo called the a, which is held with great ſolemnity. At 
Cambridge they call it the commencement. 

. Act of Faith, in the Romiſh church, is a day appointed by the 
inquiſition for the puniſhment of heretics, and the abſolution of 
the innocent. 

The priſoners who have received ſentence of death, being de- 
livered into the hands of the civil magiſtrate, are preſently loaded 
with chains, and Carried firſt to the ſecular gaol, and from thence 
in an hour or two brought before the civil judge, who, after 
aſking in what religion they intended to die, pronounces ſentence 
on ſuch as declare they die in the communion of the church of 
Rome, that they ſhall be firſt ſtrangled, and then burnt to aſhes; 
but thoſe who perſiſt in their 1 are chained to ſtakes about 
four feet high, a board being fixed at the top of the ſtake for that 
purpoſe. On this the prieſts, after repeated exhortations to be re- 
conciled to the church, deliver them over to the devil, who, they 
tell them, is ſtanding at their elbow to receive their ſouls, and carry 
them with him into the flames of hell ; which inſtance of catholic 
charity 1s followed by loud ſhouts from the deluded mob, crying 
out, let the dogs beards be ſinged: this they do by holding a buſh of 
flaming furze, faſtened to a pole, to their faces, till they are burnt 
to a coal. At laſt, fire is ſet to the furze at the foot of the ſtake ; 
but the unhappy ſufferers are placed ſo high, that the flame ſeldom 
reaches higher than the feat on which they ſit, ſo that they ſeem 
rather roaſted than burnt. 

There cannot be a more lamentable ſpectacle; the ſufferers con- 
tinually crying out, while they are able, miſericordia per amor di 
Dios, ©* mercy for the love of God!” yet it is beheld by all ſexes 
and ages with tranſports of joy and ſatisſaction. 

Such is the wretched death thefe poor people ſuffer, and that for 
no other reaſon, (for crime it cettainly is not) than that they can- 
not ſwallow all the abſurdities of popery! How ſhocking is the 
praQtice! How deteſtable, beyond 2 the authors and pro- 
moters of it! From ſuch a religion, and ſuch diabolical maxims, 
will not every proteſtant moſt fervently pray God to deliver us ? 

As to thoſe who eſcape the flames, ſome are impriſoned, and 
others obliged to do penance during their lives. 

ACT of Grace, the appellation given to the act of parliament, 
1696, c. 32, which allows priſoners for civil debts to be ſet at 
liberty, upon making oath, that they have not wherewithal to 
ſupport themſelves in priſon, unleſs they are alimented by the cre- 
ditors, upon whoſe diligences they were "impriſoned, within ten 
days after intimation given for that purpoſe. 

ACTE, the alder. See the article SAMBRUCUS. 

ACTEA, in botany, the name whereby Linnzus diſtinguiſhes 
the chriſlophoriana of Teurnefort, He ranges it under the polyandria 
managyna. , 

ACTIAN Games, in antiquity, were ſolemn games inſtituted, 
or at leaſt reſtored, by e ng in memory of the victory he ob- 
tained over Mark Antony at Actium. 

Stephanus, and ſome other authors after him, pretend that they 
were celebrated every three years; but the more general opinion, 
founded upon the teſtimony of Strabo, who lived in the time of 
Auguitus, is, that they were held only every five years, and cele- 
brated in honour of Apollo, ſince called Actius. 

ACTIAN Fears, in chronology, a ſeries of years reckoned from 
2 mw of the battle of Actlum, otherwiſe called the æra of 

uguſtus. 


CTINE, in botany, the herb &unias, or napus, a kind of 
cabbage. a 

'ACT INIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſea-animals of the 
order of the gymnarthria, naturally of a cylindric ſhape, but of va- 
riable figure ; the tentacula are very numerous, and are ranged in 
ſeveral ſeries about the mouth, which is placed at one of the ex- 
tremities of the body ; theſe are in a continual vibratory motion, 
2 by that means draw ſeveral ſmall animals into it's mouth for 


ACTION, in it's general ſenſe, denotes the operation of a 

power, and implies nearly the ſame with Acr; which ſee. 

rammarians, however, obſerve ſome diſtinction between ac- 
tion and act; the former being generally reſtricted to the common 
or ordinary tranſactions; whereas the latter is uſed to expreſs thoſe 
which are remarkable. Thus we ſay, it is a good act ian to com- 
fort the unhappy; it is a generous act to deprive ourſelves of what 
is neceſſary for their ſake, The wiſe man propoſes to himſelf an 
honeſt end in all his actians; a prince ought to mark every day of 
his life with ſome ac of greatneſs. 

The abbe Girard makes a further diſtinction between the words 
action and act. The former, according to him, has more relation to 
the power that acts than the latter; whereas the latter has more re- 
lation to the effect produced than the ſormer: and hence the one is 
properly the attribute of the other. Thus we may properly ſay, 
*« Be ſure to preſerve a preſence of mind in all your actions; and 
take care that they are all as of equity.“ 

Actions are divided, with regard to their principles, into univacal, 
where the effect is of the ſame kind with the cauſe; as the produc- 
tion of man by man; and equrvecal, where it is different; as the ſup- 
poſed production of frogs by the ſun, And again, into vital, as nu- 
trition, reſpiration, the 'ACTION of the heart, &c. and not- vital, as 


| 


as hearing. Actions are divided, with reſpect to their ſubjeR, into 
immanent, which are received within the agent that produced them; 
and tranſient, which paſs into another. — Actions are again divided, in 
reſpect of duration, into imftantanezous, where the whole effect is 
produced in the ſame moment, as the creation of light; and /ucceſſrve, 
where the effect is produced by degrecs, as corruption, fermentation, 
putrefaction, diſſolution, &c. 

One of the laws of nature is, that acien and reaction are always 
equal, and contrary to each other. 

ACTION, among phyſicians, is applied to the ſunctions of the hu- 
man body, whether vital, animal, or natural. Vital actians are thoſe 
without which life could not be maintained, Such is the motion of 
the heart and lungs. Under animal auctions are comprehended the 
ſenſes, imagination, judgment, and voluntary motiohs, without 
which we could not live comfortably. Laſtly, natural actiont, which 
though not fo immediately neceſſary to life but that we may live 
ſome time at leaſt without them, yer are abſolutely necetfary to our 
well-being ; ſuch as the manducation, deglutition, and digeition of 
food; allo the ſeparation and diſtribution of the chyle and excremen- 
titious parts, &c. l, 

ACTION, in mechanics, implies either the effort which a body or 
— makes againſt another body or power, or the effect itſelf ot that 
effort. 

As it is neceſſary in works of this kind to have a particular regard 
to the common language of mechanics and — we have 
given this double definition: but the proper ſignification of the term 
is th, motion which a body really produces, or tends to produce in 
8 is, ſuch is the motion it would have produced, had no- 
thing hindered it's effect. 

All power is nothing more than a body actually in motion, or 
which tends to move itſelf; that is, a body which would move it- 
ſelf if notliing oppoſed it. The action therefore of a body is ren- 
dered evident to us by it's motion only, and conſequæntly ve muſt 
not fix any other idea to the word action, than that of actual ma tion. 
The famous queſtion relating to vis viva, and vis mortua, owes, in 
probability, it's exiſtence to an inadequate idea of the Ford ac- 
tion: for had Leibnitz and his followers obſerved, that AH only pre- 
ciſe and diſtinct idea we can give to the word forc&or action, re- 
duces it to it's eff:, that is, to the motion it actuallj produces, or 
tends to produce, they would never have made that curious diſtinc- 
tion. See FORCE, 

ACTION, quantity of, a name given by M. de Maupertuis, in the 
memuirs of the Pariſian Academy of Sciences for 1744, and in thoſe 
of Berlin for 1746, to the — of the maſs of a body by the 
ſpace which it runs through, and by it's celerity. He lays it down 
as a general law, * that in the changes made in the ſtate of a body, 
the quantity of action neceſſary to produce ſuch change is the leaſt 
poſſible.” This principle he applics to the inveſtigation of the laws 
of refraction, of equilibrium, 6:c. and even to the ways of acting em- 
ployed by the Supreme Being. In the ſame manner M. de Mauper- 
tuis attempts to connect the metaphyſics of final cauſes with the fun- 
damental truths of mechanics, to ſhew the dependence of the collition 
of both elaſtic and hard bodies upon one and the ſame law, which 
before had always been referred to ſeparate laws; and to reduce the 
laws of motion, and thoſe of equilibrium, to one and the fame prin- 
ciple. | 

of P#-7 in ethics, the N actions of a man conſidered in 
reſpect to the imputation of their effects in common life. 

y voluntary aclians, we mean thoſe which depend upon the hu- 
man will, conſidered as a free agent, without whoſe determination, 
cauſed by ſome of it's immediate acts, and preceded by the (ua. 
of the underſtanding, they cannot be performed ; and conſequently 
exiſtence or non-exiſtence of them is in the power of every perſon. 

Human actions include, in their eſſence, two particulars; their 
matter and their form. | ; 

The eſſence of moral aims conſiſts in their imputability, if we 
may be allowed to apply that term to the quality whereby the effects 
of voluntary actions may be imputed to the agent as their author; 
and hence the agent is called the moral cauſe. All moral actiont may 
be divided, with reſpect to the rule, into good and evil. » 

ACT10N, in oratory, the expreſſion of the countenance, voice, 
geſture, &c. and which ought to- be accommodated to the ſubject. 
Action, ſays Cicero, is the eloquence of the body; it has two parts, 
the voice and the geſture; the one ſtrikes the ears, and the othertheeyes ; 
the two ſenſes, ſays 3 whereby we convey our ſentiments and 


| paſſions into the ſouls of the hearers. Each paſſion has a tone of 


voice, and an airanda geſture peculiar and proper to it. The anci- 
ents uſed the word pronunciation in the ſame ſenſe; Demoſthenes 
conſidered this as the ſecond requiſite in eloquence, laying it down 
as an acknowledged trũth, that a middling diſcourſe delivered with 
all the force and graces of action, will have a greater effect on the 
audience than the moſt eloquent diſcourſe deſtitute of that powerful 
charm. 

Quintilian gives us a ſyſtem of the rules of ain; taken not only 
from the writings of the ancient orators, but from the beſt examples 
of the forum. | 
What we uſually attribute to eloquence, was really the effect of 
the action only, as ſome of the greateſt maſters in that way have 
frankly acknowledged. Demoſthenes expreſly calls it the beginning, 
the middle, and the end, of the orator's office; and Cicero profeſſes 
that it is not of ſo much importance what the author ſays, as how 
he ſays it. | f 

Abim, upon the whole, does not tend to give the mind any infor- 
mation upon the ſubje& that is diſcuſſed ; nor is it deſigned to con- 
vey any arguments or ideas which the ſimple uſe of language would 
not convey. But ſhould we not form our judgments upon that ? 
And can any thing help us to form a juſt judgment, beſide that 
which in ſome way or other enlightens and convinces our under- 

| ſanding? 
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ſtanding? When Cicero made Cæſar tremble, turn pale, and let 


fall his rs, he did not appriſe him of any new guilt which Cæſar 
did not know of. The effect had no dependence on Cæſar's under- 
{tanding; nor was it any thing more than might have been produced 
by the unmeaning ſounds of a muſical inſtrument duly applied. Ac- 
lion, however, may be uſeful in awakening and fixing the attention, 
aaa — argument and addreſs accompanying it be ſuitable and 
well adapted. 

The difference between achian, in a rhetorical ſenſe, and that uſed 
among orators, is, that the actor adapts his action to an aſſumed 
character; whereas the orator is ſuppoſed to feel the paſſion he ex- 
preſſes, whether joy, grief, or any other affection of the mind. 

Acriox, in painting and ſculpture, is the attitude or poſition of 
the ſeveral parts of the face, body, and limbs of ſuch figures as are 
repreſented, and whereby they ſeem to be really actuated by paſſions. 
Thus we ſay, the action of ſuch a figure finely expreſſes the paſſions 
with which it is agitated: we alſo uſe the ſame expreſſion with re- 

to animals. 

Action of the mouth, in horſemanſhip, ſignifies the motion of 
a horſe's mouth in champing on his bit, whereby he throws out a 
great deal of foam, which 1 his mouth always freſh: it is a 
mark of fire and vigour. : 

ACT10N, in the manege, alſo implies the motion of the various 
parts of a horſe, in doing his paces, &c. 

AcT1oN, in the military art, implies an engagement between 
two armies, or between two different bodies of troops. It is alfo 
uſed to ſignify ſome memorable act performed by ſome officer or 
commander. | 

AcT10N, in law, denotes either the right of demanding, in a legal 
manner, what is any man's due; or the proceſs brought for reco- 
vering the ſame. 

ACT10Ns are either criminal or civil. 

ACT10NS, criminal, are to have judgment of death, as appeals of 
death, robbery, &c. or only judgment for damage to the injured, 
fine to the king, and impriſonment. 

Under the head of criminal aims may likewiſe be ranked penal 
actions, which lie for ſome penalty or puniſhment on the party ſued, 
whether it be corporal or pecuniary. 

Alſo actions upon the ſtatute, brought on breach of any ſtatute, 
or act of parliament, by which an ad: is given that did not lie be- 
fore; as where a perſon commits perjury to the prejudice of ano- 
ther, the injured party ſhall have an aclian upon the ſtatute. And 
laſtly, popular actions, ſo called, becauſe any perſon may bring 
them on behalf of himſelf and the crown, by information, &c. for 
the breach of ſome penal ſtatute. 

ACTIONS, civil, are divided into real, perſonal, and mixt. 

ACT10N, real, 1s that whereby a man claims a title, lands, tene- 
ments, &c. in fee, or for life; and this action is either poſſeſſory, or 
anceſtral ; poſſeſſory, where the lands are a perſon's own poſſeſſion or 
i anceſtral, when they were in the poſſeſſion or ſeiſn of his an- 
celtors. 

ACTION, perſonal, is that brought by one man againſt another, up- 
on any contract for money or goods, or on account of treſpaſs, or 
other offence committed; and thereby the debt, goods, chattels, &c. 
claimed. 

Ac rio, mzxt, one lying as well for the thing demanded as againſt 
the perſon who has it; and on which the thing is recovered with da- 
mages for the wrong ſuſtained: ſuch is an aclian of waſte ſued againſt 
a tenant for life, the place waſted being recoverable with treble da- 
mages for the wrong done. | 

hough all ations ſeem temporary, yet we meet with ſome in- 
ſtances of perpetual actions, whole force is not determined by any pe- 
riod or term of time. Of this kind were all civil actions among the 
ancient Romans; namely, ſuch as aroſe from laws, decrees of the 


ſenate, andconſtitutions of the emperors ; whereas actions granted by 


the prætor cealed within the year, We have alſo perpetual and 
temporary actions now in England; all being perpetual, which are 
not expreſsly limited. 

A real aglion may be preſcribed againſt in five years after a fine 
levied, or recovery ſuffered. Writs of formedon for any title to 
lands in being, muſt be ſued out within twenty years. Actions of 
debt, account, detinue, trover, and treſpaſs, axe to be brought 
within fix years; of aſſault and battery, within four years; and of 
ſlander within two years, after cauſe of action, and not afterwards, 
However, it ought to be obſerved, that the rage of action in theſe 


caſes is ſaved to infants, femes covert, and perſons in priſon, or be- 


yond ſea, &c. ſo as they commence their ſuits within the time li- 
mited after their imperfections are removed. 

Actions may be brought againſt all perſons whatever; but thoſe 
who are attainted of high treaſon or felony, or outlawed or excam- 
municated perſons, &c. cannot bring any action, till pardoned, ab- 
ſolved, &c. A feme covert muſt ſue with her huſband, and in- 
tants by their guardians, | 

ACTION upon the caſe, a general action which lies for the redreſs 
of wrongs and injuries done without force, and which, by law, are 
not provided againſt, | 

his at preſent is the moſt frequent of all a/7rons, being brought 
in all caſes where no certain form has been eſtabliſhed ; — the rea- 
ſon why it is called an action upon the caſe, is becauſe the whole 
cauſe or caſe is ſet forth in the writ, It may be brought as well 
where there is another an, or where no other lies. 

ACT10N pan the caſe for words, is brought where a perſon is in- 
jured in his reputation; and for words which affect the life, office, 
trade, &c. or tend to the loſs of preferment in marriage, or other- 
wile; or to the diſinheritance or other damage of a perſon. 


AcTion, Teer otherwiſe called preparatory, one which ariſes 


from tome doubt in the principal; as where one ſues his younger 


»rother for lands deſcended from the father, on which it is objected 


Mt 


to him that he is a baſtard: here this point of baſtardy is to be firſt 


tried or adjudged before the principal cauſe can proceed, 

ACTION of à writ, is when a perſon pleads ſome matter, by 
which is ſhewn, that the plaintiff had no cauſe to have the writ 
brought; ug, perhaps, he may have another writ for the ſame 
matter: It is hence called a plea to the a#io of the writ, in con- 
tradiſtinction from a plea to the ation. AP 

ACT1ON, among merchants, is uſed to denote moveable effects: 
thus we ſay, the creditbrs of a merchant have ſeized on all his 
ations, i. e. taken poſſeſſion of all his active debts. 

ACTION, 1n commerce, is a term uſed abroad for a certain part 
or ſhare of a public company's capital ſtock, Thus if a company 
has 400,000 livres capital ſtock, this may be divided into 400 
actions, cach conſiſting of 1000 livres. Hence a man is ſaid to 
have two, four, &c. actions, according as he has the property of 
two, four, &c. thouſand livres, capital ſtock. —In this ſenſe action 
denotes an obligation, or inſtrument which the directors of ſuch 
companies deliver to thoſe who pay money into their ſtock. See 
BANK and ACTIONARY. 

To melt or liquidate an action, is to fell or turn it into money. 
To feed an action, is to pay, exactly when they become due, the 2 
veral ſums ſubſcribed to the ſtock of the company, according to the 
ſeveral orders of council made for the creation of the new ations. 

The transferring of aims abroad is performed much in the ſame 
manner as ſtocks are with us. 

ACTIONARY, or Acrioxisr, ſignifies the proprietor of an 
action, or of a ſhare in the foreign funds, or capital ſtock of a com- 
pPanys 

ACTIVE, acT10vus, an epithet applied to that body or power 
which communicates motion to another; and, in this acceptation, 
the term a&rve is oppoſed to paſſive. Thus we ſay, ative cauſes, 
active principles, &c. 

The quantity of motion in the world, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, 
muſt be always decreaſing in virtue of the vis inertiæ, &c. So that 
there is a neceſſity for certain active principles to recruit it: ſuch he 
takes the cauſe of gravity to be, and the cauſe of fermentation. Ad- 
ding that we fee but little motion in the univerſe, except what is 
owing to theſe act:ve principles. 

ACTIVE, in grammar, is applied to ſuch words as expreſs action; 
and is therefore oppoſed to ve. Thus we ſay, a verb af, a 
conjugation active, &c. or an active principle. : 

he active performs the actian, as the paſſive receives it. In all 
modern languages, the paſſive voice is expreſſed by the particle paſt 
joined to an auxiliary verb, as, I am ved: but in the Greek and 
atin languages, the alive and paſſive voice have each their diſtinct 
terminations in the different moods and tenſes. 

ACTIVE verbs are ſuch as do not only ſignify doing, or acting. 
but have alſo nouns following them, to be the ſubject of the action 
or impreſſion, — Thus, to ive, to teach, are verbs aclive; as we ſay, 
to love a thing, to teach a man. | 

Some grammarians make three. kinds of verbs active; the tran- 
ſitive, reflected, and reciprocal. 

ACTIVE power, in metaphyſics, is the power of executing any 
work or labour; in contradiſtinction to ſpeculative powers, ſuch as 
ſeeing, hearing, remembering, judgin , reaſoning, and the like. 

ACTIVE principles, in chemifiry, fach as are ſuppoſed to act 
without any aſliſtance from others; as mercury, ſulphur, &c.— 
M. Homberg, and ſome late chemiſts after him, make only one 
active principle, viz. ſulphur, or fire, which they take to be the 


fource or principle of all the motion and action of the univerſe. 


ACTIVITY, in general, denotes the power of acting, or the 
active faculty. See ACTIVE. a 


Sphere of Ac TI Vir, the whole 8 in which the virtue, power, 


or influence of any object is exerte 

ACTIUS, in mythology, a ſurname of Apollo, from AQium, 
where he was worldivoed 

ACTON, a town near London, where is a well that affords a 
purging water, which is notcd for the pungency of it's falt, "This 
water is whitiſh, to the taſte ſweetiſh, and has a mixture of bitter 
like the Epſom, though the ſalt of it is not quite ſo ſoft as that of 
the Epſom, and is more calcareous and more nitrous. | 

ACTOR, ſignifies a perſon who performs ſomething, 

ACTOR, in the drama, is a perſon who repreſents ſome part or cha- 
racter upon the the theatre, The drama in it's original only con- 
ſiſted of a ſimple chorus, who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus ; 
ſo that the primitive actors were only lingers and muſicians, Theſ- 
my was the firſt who introduced a 1 or actor, to eaſe the chorus 

y reciting the adventures of ſome of their heroes. AXſchylus intro- 
duced a ſecond, and changed the ancient recitals into dialogues, So- 
phocles added a third, in order to repreſent the variety of incidents in 
a more natural manner. And here the Greeks ſtopped ; at leaſt we 
do not find, in any of their tragedies, above three perſons in the ſame 
ſcene, though, in their comedies, they took a greater liberty. The 
ancient actors were maſked, which muſt have been a great diſadvan- 

to their action, as they were thereby deprived of all the variet 


ta 
res the countenance is capable of. Actors were as . | 


honoured at Athens, as they were deſpiſed at Rome, The French 
have, in this particular, adopted the manner of the Romans, and the 
Engliſh that of the Athenians, | 
— TOR, among civilians, the proctor or advocate in civil courts or 

cauſes. 

AC TORUM tabulz, in Roman antiquity, tables contrived by 
Servius Tullius, for regiſtering the births of children, 

ACTRESS, a woman who performs any thing, | 

ACTRESS alſo denotes a female who plays on the ſtage, Women 
actors were unknown to the ancients, among whom men always per- 
formed the part of women; and hence one reaſon for their 1 


maſks, | 
We. ACT CAL. 
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ACTUAL, ſomething that is real and effective, or that exiſts | 


truly and abſolutely. In philoſophy, we ſay actual heat or cold; in 
oppoſition to virtual or potential. In theology, we ſay, actual grace, 
in oppoſition to habitual grace. So alſo actual fin is uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to original ſin. 

— AcTUAL fin is that committed knowingly, by a perſon arrived at 
years of diſcretion. Original ſin is that we inherit by deſcent, being 
naturally cn mer of the oftspring of Adam. See the ninth ar- 
ticle of the church of England. In medicinal lan „actual is op- 
poſed to potential, and is applied to any thing > with a quality 
which operates by an immediate power inherent in it. Boiling wa- 
ter is actually hot, and brandy is potentially hot. : 

ACTUARLE naves, imantiquity, a ſort of — thus denominat- 
ed, as being peculiarly — for ſwiftneſs and expedition; they 
anſwer to what the French called br2gantines. | 

ACTUARY, or AcTvaR1vs, a notary or officer appointed to 
write the acts or proceedings of a court, or the like. In the eaſtern 
empire, the actuarii were properly officers who kept the military ac- 
counts, received the corn from the ſuſceptores, or Itore-keepers, and 
delivered it to the ſoldiers. 

ACTUATE, to bring into act, to put a thing in motion, or to 
ſtir up a perſon to action. 7 

ACTUATIO, aQuation, the change wrought on a medicine, or 
any thing elſe taken into the body, by the vital heat, which is neceſ- 
ſary to make it act, and have it's effect. 

ACTUS, in ancient architecture, a meaſure in length equal to 
120 Roman feet. In ancient agriculture, the word ſignified the 
length of one furrow, or the diſtance a plough goes before it turns. 

CTUS minimus, was a quantity of land 120 feet in length, and four 
in breadth. 

Acrus major, or AcTus guadratus, a piece of ground in the 
ſquare form, whoſe ſide was equal to 120 feet, equal to half the ju- 
gerum. This was alſo denominated modius, and mina. 

Acrus intervicenalis, implied a ſpace of ground four feet in 
breadth, left between the lands as a path or way. 

ACUANITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is the name given to one 
of the branches of the Manichees. See MANICHEES. 

ACUBENE, in aſtronomy, a name given by ſome to a ſtar in the 
ſouthern claw of Cancer. 

ACUHYATLI, in zoology, the name of a very large ſerpent in 
America, of a poiſonous quality, more uſually known by the name of 
cucurucu, or curucuca. | 

ACUITIO, in phyſic, ſharpening an acid medicine by adding 
more acid, or by increaſing the force of a medicine by adding ſome- 
thing of the fame ſort. 

ACUTTION, in grammar and proſody. See ACUTITION. 

ACULEATE, ſomething that has prickles. Naturaliſts divide 
fiſhes into thoſe with aculeated and non-aculeated fins. 

ACULEATUS Hngus, in, zoology, a name given by ſome to the 
Pugnitius marinus longus, a ſmall prickly fiſh in the Welt Indian ſeas. 

ACULEA, in botany, the ſpines or prickles found upon ſeveral 
objects both in the animal and vegetable [rar 

ACULEOSA. The carduus polyacanthus is ſo called. | 

ACULER, in the manege, is ſaid of a horſe, when, in working 
upon volts, he does not go far enough forward at every motion, by 
which means his ſhoulders take up too little ground, and his croup 
comes too near the center of the volt. 

ACUMEN, in the ancient muſic, was uſed to ſignify a ſound pro- 
duced by the intentian, or raiſing of the voice. Acumen differs Tom 
intention, as the effect from the cauſe. | 

ACUMINA, in antiquity, denoted a kind of military omen, or au- 
ſpice, ſuppoſed to have been taken from the points or edges of darts, 
Javelins, ſwords, or other weapons, viz. by examining whether they 
were bright or ſolid, blunted or ſharp. 

ACUPUNCTURE, or Acupunfuration, a method of curing many 
di ſcaſes by pricking ſeveral parts of the body with a needle, or ſuch- 
like inſtrument. This is continually practiſed by the Chineſe and 
Japaneſe, and other nations in that part of the world. We ſome- 
times alfo find mention of an acupuntture practiſed in Europe, and 
with good ſucceſs, particularly for the cure of the hydrophthalmia and 
hypopyon. M. Ten Ryne was an eye-witneſs of the ule of this punc- 
ture on a ſoldier, who being afflicted with violent diſorders of the 
ſtomach, and frequent vomitings at fea, ſuddenly relieved himſelf by 
pricking a thumb's breadth into four different places about the region 
of the pylorus. 

Surgeons are furniſhed with images, whereon all the places of the 
body proper for the needle are deſigned by marks. 

A URON, a name of the aliſma, or water-plantain, ' 

ACUS, in ichthyology, the name of two different ſpecies of fiſhes, 
one called, in Engliſh, the ncedle or tobacco-pipe fiſh, and the other 

the gar hih. The former is about a foot and a half in length, but not 

thicker than a man's finger. It has two very ſmall fins near the gills, 
and another on the back. The latter, often called the acus of Op- 
pian, is alſo long and flender, and the back of a bluiſh green colour. 

he under mandible is longer than the upper, and both furniſhed 

with ſharp teeth. See plate I. fig. 14, 15. 
Bellonius has deſcribed another ſpecies of this fiſh, which is ſcaly, 
and has broader teeth, and e larger than the common 
one, which either has no ſcales, or extremely minute ones. It's 
dotted line on the back is ſaid to be a ſingle row of ſcales, and ſomc 
authors affirm, that the fiſh has no ather. Sec LAckxrus. 


Acus is alfo uſed by ſome authors for a {mall cel caught in the 
ſands, called the ſand. erl. 


Ac us likewiſe ſignifies chat. i | 
Acus paſtoris, a name of the ſcandix, or ſhepherd's needle. 
 Acvs meſchata, i, e. geranium moſchatum. 
- ACUTE, an epithet applied to oh things as terminate in a ſharp 


7 edge: and in this ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ebtu/e, 
9 0. 4. 
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formed. 


Ac urn Angle, in geometry, is that which is lefs than a right angle. 
Sec ANGLE. | 

ACUTE-ANGLED Section of, a Cone, among the ancients, ſignified 
an ellipſis formed by a plane cutting an acute-angled cone: But 
Apollonius demonſtrated that ſuch a ſection might be made in any 
cone whatever; 

Acurx, in muſic, is applied to a found or tone that is ſharp of 
high, in compariſon of ſome other tone. In this ſenſe, acute ſtands 
oppoſed to grave. | 

ACuTE Accent: 
MAR. | 

AcurE Diſeaſe, among phyſicians, is that which moves with ve- 
locity to a critis, and is attended with danger; and in this ſenſe acute 
ftands oppoſed to chronical: | 
 ACUTELLA, in botany, a name uſed ſome to expreſs the 
common anonis, or reſt harrow ; a ſinall prickly plant; with red or 
white flowers, and famous for it's ſpreading and tough root. 

ACUTIATOR, a term uſed in barbarous ages to denote à perſon 
that whets or grinds cutting inſtruments: | 

Acutiatores were employed in the ancient armies, as a kind of 
ſmiths, for whetting or. keeping the arms ſharp. 

ACUTITITION ſignifies ſharpening. 

ACUTITION, in grammar, denotes the pronouncing or marking 2 
ſyllable with an acute accent. | 

ACYROLOGIA denotes an improper acceptation or expreſſion, 
whereby a word or phraſe is uſed in ſome obſcure or oblique ſenſe, 
hardly agreeable to the rules of language. 

The acyrslegia bears a near affinity to the catachrefis. 

AD, in grammar, a Latin prepoſition, expreſſing the relation one 
thing bears to another. It is frequently uſed in the compoſition of 
Engliſh and French words, as well as thoſe of the Latin. 

D beſtias, in antiquity, is underſtood of a kind of nm of 
criminals, condemned to be thrown to wild beaſts. 

AD extra, a term uſed by ſchool divines, to expreſs the eternal 
operations of the Godhead. Creation, preſervation, regeneration, 
converſion, renovation, &c. are ations of God ad extra. 

AD intra, denotes thoſe acts of the Divine Being, whoſe term and 
efte is within his own eſſence. In which ſenſe, this expreſſion 
ſtands oppoſed to ad extra. 1 

Ap hominem, in logic, ſignifies a kind of argument deduced from 
the belief or principles of thoſe we argue with, and which of conſe- 
quence muſt be concluſive to them, though otherwiſe diſbelieved 
by us. This is called argumentum ad hominem by the ſchoolmen. 

Ap libitum is uſed, in general, for whatever is left to diſcretion : 
and in like manner, in muſic, for ſe piace, at diſcretion. | 

AD ludos, a ſentence among the Romans, whereby criminals were 


See the article Acckxr, and Syſtem of Gx Au- 


condemned to entertain the people, and at the ſame time to execute 


juſtice on themſelves, either by fighting with beaſts, or with each 
other. FX 
| Ap metalla, in antiquity, was the puniſhment of being doomed to 
work in the mines. Due criminals were ſtyled metallici. Our fre- 
quent executions being as repugnant to the principles of humanity, 
as to thoſe of ſound policy, it were to be wiſhed that puniſhments ſumi- 
lar to that ſpecified in this article could be ſubſtituted in lieu thereof. 

AD quiddities, among ſchoolmen, include the relations, analogies, 
agreements, diſagreements, ſimilitudes, and diſſimilitudes of things. 

AD valorem is a term uſed in commerce, in ſpeaking of the duties 
or cuſtoms paid for certain commodities ; ſome things are rated by 
the weight, meaſure, tale, &c. others pay AD valorem, according to 
the value or worth ſworn to by the owner of the goods. | 

ADAGE, a proverb, or popular ſentence, containing ſome remark- 
able obſervation. ird 

Eraſmus has made a very large and valuable collection of the 
Greek and Roman adages ; and Mr. Ray has done the ſame with re- 
gard to the Engliſh. | f 

ADAGIO, in muſic, ſignifies the firſt and ſloweſt of the four 
principal degrees of time elfabliſhed in the Italian muſic. When it 
is repeated, it ſignifies {till flower time. Uſed ſubſtantively, it de- 
notes a ſlow movement. | 

ADAL, according to Paracelſus, is the part of plants in which the 
medicinal virtue conſiſts, or the pure and active parts ſeparate from 
the impure and inert. 

ADALIDES, in the Spaniſh policy, are officers of juſtice in mat- 
ters relative to the military. 

The Adalides, in the laws of king Alphonſus, are ſpoken of as 


_ officers appointed to guide and direct the marching of the forces in 


time of war; they are alſo a ſort of judges, who take cogniſance 
of differences ariſing upon excurſions, the diſtribution of plunder, 
and the like. 

ADAMANT, a name given by ſome naturaliſts to the DIAMOND ; 
which ſee. Adamant is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of iron, denoting the 
hardeſt, or higheſt tempered part thereof, ſometimes called the ada- 
mantine part of it ; and the term adamant is ſometimes uſed for the 
loadſtone, or magnet. | 

ADAMANTIHI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
chriſtian writers to the followers of Origen, ſurnamed Adamantius, 
becauſe of his unwearied pains in reading and writing, or the 
ſtrength and acuteneſs of his reaſoning. 

ADAMAS, in aſtrology, a name given to the moon. 

-ADAMI pomum, Adam's apple; in anatomy, a protuberance in the 
fore part of the throat. EY 
Aba pomum, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of fruit, com- 


mon in Italy, reſembling a lemon. ö 
ADAMIC Earth, called alſo terra xoica, rubella, and lutum, is the 
name given to a ſalt, glutinous, fat, and mucilaginous ſubſtance, re- 
ſembling a jelly, found at the bottom of the ſea. This is taken by 
ſome for the atwmah, or ruddy earth, of which the firſt man was 
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ADAMITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a name given by ſome the to of a- ſerpent. It grows in wet meadows. The leaf 
writers to the firſt patriarchs, the ſons or deſcendants of by is thick, of a freſh green colour, and juicy. The ſeed is in a green 


Seth, 

ADAMITES, the name of a ſe& of ancient heretics, ſuppoſed to 
have been a branch of the Baſilidians and Carpocratians. ; 
According to Epiphanius, they were called Adamites, from their 

ending to be re- eſtabliſhed in the ſtate of innocence, and to be 
h.as Adam was at the moment of his creation, whence they ought 
to imitate him in his nakedneſs. They maintained that the con- 
jugal union would never have taken place upon earth, had fin been 
unknown; and that the privilege of enjoying women in common, 
was one of the rights which flowed from their eſtabliſhment in ori- 
ginal purity. 

This ſe& did not at firſt laſt long, but was revived in the twelfth 
century by one Tandamus, or Tanchelin, who propagated his errors 
at Antwerp in the reign of Henry V. He was conſtantly attended 
by 3000 of his profligate followers in arms. His ſect did not how- 
ever continue long after his death; but another appeared under the 
name of Turlupins, in Savoy and Dauphiny, where they are ſaid to 
have committed the moſt brutal actions in open day. About the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, this ſect, we are told, ſtarted up 
afreſh in Germany and Bohemia, under Picard, their leader, who 
pretended to re-eſtabliſh the law of nature, which, according to him, 
conſiſted in a community of women, and nakedneſs. I heſe laſt 
walked-naked in the public places, whereas the former only put off 
their cloaths in their aſſemblies. | 

M. Beauſobre has however thewn, that the Adamzti/m, i. e. the na- 
kedneſs of theſe people is a mere calumny, forged by their adverſaries, 
the Calixtines and Papiſts, at the time when the Vaudois firſt ſhewed 
themſelves in that country. Jovet and Moreri ſpeak of Adamites in 
England; and indeed the Romaniſts and Reformed mutually re- 
proach each other with having among them ſome of this ſect. 

ADAMITUM, and ApamirtaA. The hardeſt white ſtones, which 
Paracelſus ſays are a ſpecies of tartar, are called Adamitum; and 
ſtones in the bladder are called Adama. 

ADAMUS, Adam, in alchemy, ſignifies the philofopher's ſtone. 

ADANSONIA, Ethiopian ſour-gourd, monkies bread, or African 
calabaſh-tree, a native of Africa, . ſaid to be the coarſeſt vegetable 
production hitherto known. The baobab is the only — we have 
any account of. The ſeeds are numerous, kidney-ſhaped, and ra- 
ther bony. | 

ADAPTERS, or ADOPTERS, among chemiſts, are veſſels in the 
form of hollow globes, having two mouths or 22 diametrically 
oppoſite to each other; one of which admits the neck of the retort, 
and the other is received, either by the mouth of another adapter, or 
into the mouth of the receiver. 

ADAR, the name of the twelfth month of the eccleſiaſtical, and 
the ſixth of the civil year among the Hebrews. It conſiſts of twenty- 
nine days, and anſwers to the latter end of our February and the be- 
ginning of March. | | 

ADARCE, among the ancients, was a kind of faltiſh concretion, 
found on reeds, graſs, &c. in the marſhes of Galatia. It's ſubſtance 
is lax and porous, like that of the baſtard fpunge, and is conſidered as 
a deterſive, and proper for diffipating tetters, freckles, and other 
cutaneous blemiſhes,. being, on the whole, of an acrimonious qua- 
lity. | | 

ADARCON, a Jewiſh gold coin, worth about fifteen ſhillings 
ſterling. | 

ADARIGES, a. medical term for ſal ammoniac. 

ADARME, in commerce, a ſmall Spaniſh weight, uſed at 
Buenos Ayres, and other parts of South America, nearly equal to 
our dram. 

ADARNECH, orpiment. EY 

ADARTICULATION, a term uſed by ſome anatomiſts, to 
denote that ſpecies of articulation, generally called arthradia. See 
ARTHRODIA and DIARTHROSIS. | 

ADATIS, or ApaTa1s, a name given to the muſlins brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. The fineit are thoſe of Bengal, of which 
the piece is ten French ells long, and three quarters broad. 

ADCHER, a name given by Avicenna and Serapion to the 
cananth, or camel's hair. . 

The Arabians, however, have not confined this word to the 
cænanth alone, but expreſs by it all kinds of ruſhes. | 
* ADCORDABILES Denarii, an ancient law term, denoting 
money paid by the vaſlal to his lord, in the nature of a fine, on 
ſelling or exchanging a feud, 

ADCRESCENTES, a kind of ancient Roman ſoldiery, entered 
in the army, but not yet put on duty : they furniſhed recruits for 
the ſtanding armies. 

ADDACE, the African name for the common antelope. See the 
article GAZELLA, ; 

ADDEPHAGIA, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians to deſcribe a 

eedineſs in children, whereby they load themſelves with new 

ood, before the old is digeſted. | 5 

ADDER, in natural hiſtory, a venomous reptile of the ſerpent 
kind, uſually called a VIER, which ſee. | 

ADDER, Sea, a fpecies of ſyngnathus, having a round body, and 
no pectoral, or tail fins. | | 

DDER Bolts, See DRAGON FLIEs. 
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 ADDER-/fturng. Cattle are ſaid to be adder-Aung, when their 


udders are bit by the adder, or the hedge-hog, &c. The general 
method of curing this is by an ointment, compounded of dragon's- 
blood, barley-meal, and the white of eggs. 

ADDER's Tongue, in botany, ſo called either from it's reſemb- 
ling, or it's curing the bite of a viper: it is more generally named 
ophiogleſſum. | ; 

This plant hath only one leaf, with a ſlender ſtalk arrfing from 
the bottom of it, — about the edges, and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
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ſpike. It is eſteemed one of the beſt -valnerary herbs this countr 


produces; and much uſed by the common people, who give it's 
juice internally, and uſe the herb bruiſed, or an ointment prepared 
from it, with lard, or May butter, externally, at the ſame time. 
Farriers, &c. prepare an ointment. of this herb, which they ap- 
ply as a remedy againſt the bite of venomous beaſts. 

The adder's-tongue is a ſpring plant, and only to be found in 
April and May. | 

ADDER's Hort, in botany. See BisTORT. 

ADDEXTRATORES, or ADDEXTRATAR11, the pope's mitre- 
bearers ; ſo called, it is ſuppoſed, on account of their walking at 
the Pope's right hand, when he rides to viſit the churches. | 

A CE, or ADZE, a kind of crooked ax, much uſed by ſhip- 
wrights, coopers, &c. 

ADDICTHI, in the Roman law, inſolvent perſons. 

ADDICTIO, AppicTion, among the Romans, ſignified a 
transferring, or making over goods, &c. to another, either by ſale, 
or the ſentence of a court of judicature. The word is formed 
from addico, one of the expreſſions uſed by the Roman judges, when 
they allowed the delivery of a thing, or perſon on whom judg- 
ment had paſſed. Hence the goods, thus adjudged by the prætor, 
were called bona addifta ; and the debtors, who were delivered up 
in the ſame manner to their creditors, ſervi addi#i. A thing ad- 
judged to a perſon for a certain price, unleſs, in a limited time, 
the owner, or ſome other perſon, gave more for it, was called ad- 


dictis in diem. 


ADDITAMENT, ſomething added to another. Thus phyſi- 
cians call thoſe ingredients additaments, which are faperatitel to a 


medicine already compounded. 


ADDITION, in a general ſenſe, implies the uniting ſeveral 


things together, or adding one thing to another. It is alſo uſed for 
the thing added with itſelf. 


ADDIT10N, in arithmetic, algebra, &c. See ſyſtems of Akirn- 


- METIC and ALGEBRA. 


Additiens of place, are, of Woodſtock, of Dale, of Thorp, &c. 
Where a man hath houſhold in two places, he is underſtood .to 
dwell in both; ſo that his addition in either may ſuffice. | | 

Knave was anciently a regular addition. If one be the degree of 
a duke, earl, &c. he ſhall have the addition of the moſt worth 
dignity. 2 Inſt. 669. Such titles, however, are not properly ad- 
ditions, but names of dignity. | 

Additions of myſtery are taken from the party's occupation, ſuch as 
printer, ſcrivener, painter, maſon, &c. Sce CHoPCHURCH, 

Additions of degrees, are thoſe we call names of dignity ; as knight, 
lord, earl, maxquis, and duke. 

Additions 1 e/tate, or quality, are yeoman, gentleman, eſquire, &c. 

ADDITIONAL, in a general ſenſe, implies ſomething added 
to the uſual ſum, or quantity. | 

ADDITIONAL dutzes, in commerce, ſignify thoſe duties which 
are charged upon certain commodities, over-and-above what they 
uſed formerly to pay. 

ADDITIVE, ſomething to be added. Mathematicians ſpeak 
of additive ratios ; aſtronomers of additive equations, &c. 

Some writers uſe additive ratio for that whoſe terms are diſpoſed 
to addition, that is, to compoſition, in oppoſition to ſubtractive ra- 
tio, whoſe terms are diſpoſed to ſultractian, i. e. to diviſion. 

Suppoſe the line ac — in the point 5 and x. 

a x c 


the ratio between ab and bx is additive, becauſe the terms ab and 
b x compoſe the whole ax. But the ratio between ax and bx differ 
by the line 45. 

ADDITIVE equations, in aſtronomy, thoſe which are to be added 
to the ſun's mean anomaly, in order to find the true one. 

ADDRESS, a term uſed in general to expreſs the {kill and pro- 
priety with which an affair is conducted or managed. 

ADDRESS, in a particular acceptation, is a diſcourſe preſented to 
the king, generally by way of congratulation, petition, or remon- 
ſtrance, by a conſiderable body of his ſubjects.— Parliamentary ad- 
dreſſes were firſt ſet on foot under the adminiſtration of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

ADDRESS, in commerce, is the direction written on the back of 
a letter or packet, containing the name, quality, and place of 
abode of the perſon to whom it is delivered, with the name of the 
province, city, or place where the party reſides. 

ADDUCENT muſcles, or ADDuCTORS, are thoſe which bring 
forward, cloſe, or draw together the parts of the body whereto they 
are annexed. See Syſtem of ANATOMY. | | 

ADDUCTION, in anatomy, the action of the adduFors, or 
adducent muſcles. 

ADEB, in commerce, the name of a large Egyptian weight, 
uſed principally for rice, and conſiſting of 210 okes, each of three 
rotolos, a weight of about two drams leſs than the Engliſh pound; 
but at Roſetta the adeb is only 150 okes. 

ADEC, ſour milk. | | 

ADECTOS, the name of a medicine that allays the ſenſe of 
pain, or the uneaſineſs created by ſtimulants. 

ADEL<-f/b, called by ſome the /avaretus, or albula nobilis, Au- 
nerally treat theſe as two different kinds of fiſh ; but Artedi 
ſays, they are of the ſame ſpecies, and defcribes them by the name 
of the coregonus, with the upper jaw flat, and longer than the other ; 
and with fourteen rays in the back fin. 

ADELLA, or ADtxa, the Italian name of a fiſh, thought to be 
peculiar to the river Po, in Italy. It ſometimes increaſes to the 
weight of 1000 pounds, and is taken with a hook of a prodigious 
ſize faſtened to the end of a chain; and they are obliged to draw it 
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out of the water with a yoke of oxen. It differs from a ſturgeon 


both in being a river-fiſh, and in it's bulk. 

ADELPHIANI, in church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, who al- 
ways faſted on the ſabbath. 

XDELSCALC, in ancient cuſtoms, denotes the ſervant of a 
king. Among the Bavarians, the oppor to be the ſame as royal 
thanes among the Saxuyns, and thoſe called in ancient charters 
miniftri regis. 

DEMPTION, in law, is the revocation of a donation or 

nt, either directly by a deed or writ, or indirectly, by otherwiſe 
iſpoſing of the ſubject of it. Thus, if A by will gives his daugh- 
ter M 1000l. to be firſt paid after his debts, befides a ſhare out of 
the dividend of his eſtate; and afterward, on her marriage, an 
reement be made for what ſhe ſhould have out of A's eſtate, that 


it ſhould be only 1 100l. which ſhould be in full of what was in- 


tended thereout ; this agreement is an ademption of the — 

ADEN, a gland. See GLaxnDULA. Aden ſometimes ſignifies 
the ſame as bubo. | 

ADENANTHERA, a genus of plants belonging to the claſs of 
decandria monogynia. The flower conſiſts of five leaves, and is of a 
campanulated form. The fruit is a long compreſſed pod, in which 
are ſeveral round ſeeds. 

ADENOGRAPHY, that branch of anatomy which treats of the 

landular parts. 

ADENOIDES, glandulous, or of a glandular form ; an epithet 

plied to the PROSTAT#, which ſee. 

ADENOLOGY. Refer to the article ADENOGRAPHY. 

ADENOS, a kind of cotton, otherwiſe called marine cotton. It 
comes from Aleppo, by the way of Marſeilles, where it pays 20 
per cent. duty, according to the tariff of 1766. It's valuation, ac- 
cording to the ſame tariff, is 76 livres 16 ſols. 

ADENOSE Abſceſs, a term ſometimes uſed for a hard tumour, 
difficult of diſcuſhon, reſembling a gland. | 

ADEONA, in mythology, the name of a goddeſs invoked by the 
Romans when they ſet out on a journey. 

ADEPHAGIA, in D. the goddeſs of gluttony, to whom 
the Sicilians paid religious worthip. 

ADEPS, in anatomy, properly 1 the hard fat, or ſuet, 
found in the abdomen, and diſtinguiſhed from pinguedo ; but moſt 
authors uſe the two terms indifferently. 

Fats taken freely as food are difficult of digeſtion ; relax and 
weaken the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and are ſuppoſed 
likewiſe to render the juices tenacious, and to increaſe the bile 

The medical virtues of fat, as manifeſted by by 1 are ſuch 
as ariſe from their uſe in external applications, for ſoftening and 
ſuppling, for abating pains and ſpaſms, and for promoting ma- 
turation. Thoſe that are principally uſed are the fat of vipers, hog's 
lard, and mutton ſuet. | 

ADEPTS, a denomination among alchemiſts, applied to thoſe 
who pretend to have diſcovered the pniloſopher's ſtone, or univerſal 
medicine. The term adepts is ſometimes more generally conferred 
on thoſe who are proficients in any ſcience or branch of E 

ADEQUATE, ſomething So ts. corel ponding, or co-extended 
with another; and filling the whole meaſure and capacity of the 
ſame. See Syſtem of Loc1c. 

ADER, in natural hiſtory, is the name of a very curious ſhell, of 
a fine ſky-blue colour, with yellow rays, one over another, towards 
the bottom. It is about a quarter of an inch in length, and three 
twelfths of an inch broad; is pointed at the top, and has flight 
folds near the hinge, where there 1s alſo a ſmall cavity. 

ADES, or Haves, denotes the inviſible ſtate. See HELL. 

ADES, in the heathen mythology, comprehends all thoſe regions 
that lie beyond the river Styx, viz. Erebus, Tartarus, and Elylium. 

ADESSENARIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſet of chriſtians who 
maintained the real preſence in the euchariſt ; but in a ſenſe dif- 
ferent from what the Romiſh church call tranſubſtantiation. 

ADFECTED equation is that where the unknown quantity is 
found in two or more different degrees or powers: e. gr. x%—p x? 
+9g8—r==9; and x*þx*—19 x —49 x—30==0, are ad/ected 
equations. | 

ADFILIATION, a cuſtom uſed among the ancient Goths, 
and other northern nations, whereby the children of a former mar- 
riage were put upon the ſame footing with thoſe of the ſecond, &c. 
This cuſtom is till retained in ſome parts of Germany, under the 
title eintindſchafft, and unis prolium. 

ADHA, the name of a feſtival celebrated by the Mahometans on 
the 10th day of the month Dhoulhegiat, the 12th and laſt of their 


. yon; On this occaſion — ſometimes ſacrifice a camel. The 


urks commonly call this feſtival the Great Beiram. 

 ADHATODA, the Malabar nut, of which there are two ſpe- 
cies, viz. the adbatoda Zeylanenſium, or common Malabar nut; 
and the adhat2da Indica, the willow-leaved Malabar nut, commonly 
called the ſnap-tree.—The 'virtue aſcribed to it is to expel the 
dead foetus, that being the meaning of adbatada in the Zeylanic 


3 
DHESION, in a general ſenſe, implies the ſticking or ad- 
hering of two bodies together, either by their own proper action, 
or by the compreſſion of ſome external body or fluid. —Anatomiſts 
often find, on diſſection, adheſions of the lungs to the ſides of the 
thorax, pleura, or diaphragm, which occaſion various diſorders. 
e alſo read of adheſions of the inteſtines of the dura mater to the 
cranium, of the ſtone to the bladder, &c. . 
DHESION, among logicians, denotes the maintaining ſame te- 
net, merely on account of it's ſuppofed advantage, without any po- 
ſitive evidence of it's truth. | 


Adbefion, or adberence, is alſo uſed for the perliſting in a former 


+ Opinion or reſolution. 


ADHIL, the name of a ſtar upon the 2 of Andromeda, 
under the laſt ſtar on her foot; it is of the ſixth magnitude. 
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ADHOA, adaba, adhoamentum, and adhogamentum, denote what 
is otherwiſe called relief in the ancient cuſtoms. 1 

ADJACENS, from ad, to, and jaceo, to lie, an epithet. applied 
to ſuch things as adjoin to, or are ſituated near each other. 

ADIAN HUM, in the materia medica, maidenhair. This is 
an evergreen plant, with ſlender, ſmooth; ſhining blackiſh ſtalks, 
producing no manifeſt flower. The ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying in 
roundiſh ſpecks about the edges of the backs of the leaves, which 
curl over and cover them. | 

Five ſpecies of adianthum are noticed by botaniſts, viz: adianthum 
verum; adianthum Canadenſe ; adianthum nigrum; adianthum al- 
bum; and adianthum aureum; but the three firit only are in general 
uſe —_ the third ſupplies the uſe of them all. Theſe plants, as 
do all of the capillary tribe, abound with a neutral ſaponaceous qua- 
lity, approaching to nitre: they give out, with their mucilage, all 
their virtue to boiling water. 

The ſyrup of maidenhair, prepared by our confectioners, and cal- 
led by them ſyrup of ca lait, has been long held in eftecra 
againſt diſorders of the breaſt ; for promoting expeQoration, ſoften- 
ing recent coughs, and allaying the tickling in the throat occaſioned 
by defluxions of the rheum. The virtue of the maidenhair is obtain- 
able, however, to much better advantage, by drinking an infuſion of 
the herb as tea, ſweetened either with ſugar, or by the addition of a 
little liquorice root. See MAIDENHAIR. | 

ADIAPHORISTS, a name given in the ſixteenth century to the 
moderate Lutherans, or thoſe who embraced the opinion of Me- 
lancthon, whoſe pacific diſpoſition was far from being ſuitable to 
the extreme vivacity of Luther; this epithet has, ſince 1548, been 


applied to thoſe Lutherans, who ſubſcribed the interim publiſhed by 


harles V. at the diet at Augſburgh. 

ADIAPHOROUS, an appellation given by Mr. Boyle to a ſpirit 
diſtilled from tartar, and ſome other vegetable ſubſtances. It is ſaid 
to be in ſeveral reſpects different from any other ſpirit, and to be 
neither acid nor alkaline. 

ADIAPNEUSTIA, defeQive perſpiration from denſe pores; or, 
ſuppreſſed perſpiration, - 

ADIAPT OTOS, in medicine, is the name of a remedy againſt 
the cholic, made of ſtone, parſley, henbane-ſeed, white pepper, &c. 
made into an electuary. The Greek word ſignifies firm. 

 ADIARHCEA, in medicine, a total ſuppreſſion of all the neceſſary 
evacuations, 

ADICE, aun, ſignifies a nettle. | 

ADJECTIVE, in grammar, is a word added to a ſubſtantive, to 
expreſs it's quality, &c. See Syſtem of GRAMMAR. _ 

AD INQUIRENDUM, in law, a judicial writ, commanding 
inquiry to be made of any thing touching a cauſe depending in the 
ny court, for the better execution of juſtice z as of baſtardy, or 
the like. 

ADJOINING is particularly uſed to expreſs the aſſociating of a 
perſon to another; or appointing him a colleague. See ADJUNCT. 

ADJOURNMENT, the putting off a court, or other meeting 
till another day. f 

The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and the French joung , 
a day; g. d. to another day. 

There is a material difference between the adjournment and the pro- 
rogation of the parliament : the former not only being for a ſhorter 
time, but alſo done by the houſe itſelf; whereas the latter is an act 
of royal authority. 

ADIPOSE, Apirosvs, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
belonging to the fat of the body. It is a term chiefly uſed by phyſi- 
cians and anatomilts, in whoſe writings we read of adipoſe cells, 
adipoſe duds, adipoſe membranes, adipoſe veſſels, &c. 

ADIPSON, from the privative a and &, thirſt; a name ap- 
plied to medicines adminiſtered for allaying thirſt. Hippocrates 
calls oxymel by this name; and obſerves, that the ptiſſana, by it's 
glutinouſneſs, prevents or cures thirſt. 

ADIPSOS, an epithet given by the Greeks to the Egyptian palm- 
tree; whoſe fruit, before it is ripe, is called myrobalans. Adipſos 
alſo ſignifies a pill, or catapotium, compoſed by Aſclepiade s, Which 
Galen takes notice of. 

ADIRATUS, a price or value ſet upon _— ſtolen or loſt, 

ADIRIGE, i. e. ammoniacum : moſt probably the ſalt. 

ADIT, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the paſſage or approach to, or 
entrance of any thing. ; 

Abt of a mine, the hole, paſſage, or opening, through which 
the miners paſs into the mine. See MINE. 

Adit of a mine is ſometimes uſed for the air-ſhaft itſelf, being a 
hole driven perpendicularly from the ſurface of the earth into ſome 
part of a mine to admit the air. 

Abit, in ſhips, anciently called agea, was a ſpace in the upper 
part, where the ſhip was wideſt, at which people entered. 

ApirTs of a theatre, called by the ancients, aditus theatri, were 
doors on the ſtairs, whereby * a entered from the outer portico, 
and deſcended into their ſeats. | 8 

ADJUDICATION, in law, implies the act of adjudging the 
property of a thing to a perſon, by a legal ſentence, judgment, or 
decree; or a cauſe in favour of ſome perſon. OY 

ADJUDICATION is more particularly uſed for the addicting 
8 conſigning to the higheſt bidder a thing ſold by auction, or the 
like. 

ADJUNCT, among philoſophers, ſignifies ſomething added to 
another, without being any neceſſary part of it. Thus water ab- 
ſorbed by a cloth or ſpunge, is an adjunct, but no neceſſary part to 
either of theſe ſubſtances, ; f | 

Apjuncr, in metaphyſics, ſome quality belonging to either the 
body or mind, whether natural or acquired. Thus thinking is an 
adjunct of the mind, and growth an adjunct of the body. 

ADjuNCT, in rhetoric and grammar, implies an epithet, or ad- 

jective, 
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int, Wh added for enlarging and augmenting the energy of a 

courſe. © WAY. 
ADJUNCT is alſo uſed to ſignify a colleague, or ſome perſon aſ- 

ſociated with another, as an a at. 4 125 


_ Apzentr gods, or ADjJUNCTSs of the gods, in mythology, amongſt 
1 


the Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, added as 
eaſe the principal ones in their offices. 


ſtants, to 


-ApjunceTs, or Abjotxts, in the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


at Paris, attached to the purſuit of particular ſciences in that aca- 
demy. The claſs of Adjunits was created in 1716, in lieu of the 
"Eleves : they are twelve in number; two for geometry, two for 
mechanics, two for aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two for chemiſtry, 


and two for botany. The Eleves not taken into this eſtabliſhment 


were admitted on the foot of ſuper- numerary Adjun&s. 

ADJUNCTION, the act of joining, or adding of one thing to 
another, from which it was before ſeparated. The various ſpecies 
of adjunction conſiſt in ADHESION, , APPOSITION, ADJACENCY, 
ACCUBATION, INCUBATION, IMPOSITION, ASSESSION, &c. 

AD JURA REGIS, is a writ that lies for the king's clerk againſt 
him, who endeavoured to eject him, to the prejudice of the king's 
title and prerogative. 

Aa RATION, a yore of exorciſm, wherein the devil is com- 
manded, in the name of God, to depart out of the body of the poſ- 
ſeſſed, or to make ſome declaration. 

« r in hydraulics, is a tube fitted to the mouth of a 
d eau. 

ADJUTANT, in the military art, is an officer whoſe buſineſs 
it is to aſſiſt the major. Each battalion of foot and regiment of 
horſe has an adjutant, who receives the orders every night from the 
brigade major ; which, after carrying them to the colonel, he de- 
livers out to the ſerjeants. When detachments are to be made, 
he gives the number to be furniſhed to each company or troop, and 
aſſigns the' hour and place of rendezvous. e alſo places the 

ards, receives and diſtributes the ammunition to the companies, 

c. by the major's orders, regulates the prices of bread, beer, and 
other proviſions. The word is ſometimes uſed by the French for an 
aide-du-camp. 

ApjuTANTS General, among the jeſuits, a ſelect number of 
fathers, reſiding with the general of the order, cach of whom had 
a province or country, aſſigned him, as England, Holland, &c. 

ir buſineſs was, to inform the father-general of the occurrences 
of ſtate, in ſuch countries; to which 8 each of them had their 
correſpondents, delegated commiſſaries, viſitors, agents, provin- 
cials, &c. | 

ADJUTORIUM, among phyſicians, implies fome medicine, ge- 
nerally a topical, or external application, preſcribed as an aſſiſtant 
to another of more efficacy. 

ADJUTORIUM, in anatomy, is a name given to a bone of the 
arm uſually called the HUMERUS. | 
ES Eggs, are thoſe which are not fecundated by the tread of 

cock. 

ADLEGATION, in the public law of: the German empire, is 
a right claimed by the ſtates of the empire, of adjoining ple- 
nipotentiaries, in public treaties and negociations, to thoſe of 
the r, for tranſacting all matters relating to the empire. 
The princes of Germany are allowed by the emperor the privilege 
of legatia ; but not that of aalegatio. They challenge it as be- 
longing to their jure regnty) which they enjoy in common with the 
emperor himſelt. | 8 

DLOCUTION, is chiefly underſtood of ſpeeches anciently 
made by the Roman generals to their armies, to animate them be- 
ſore an engagement with the enemy. 

ä ADMAN ENSES, were formerly perſons, who ſwore by lay- 
ing their hands on the book. They were denominated fide digni, 
in oppoſition to clerks, who were forbid to ſwear on the book. 

ADMEASUREMENT, in law, is a writ for the adjuſting of 
the ſhares, of ſomething to be divided; and for bringing thoſe to 
reaſon or mediocrity, who uſurp more than they are juſtly intitled 
to. . 
ADMEASUREMENT of dower, where the widow of the deceaſed 
holds more from the heir, or his guardian, on. account of dower, 
than ſhe ought. I 

ADMEASUREMENT of paſture, reſpeAs thoſe who ſurcharge the 
common with more cattle than they can legally claim. 

ADMINICULATOR, in church hiſtory, denotes an ancient 
officer, whoſe buſineſs was to defend the cauſe of widows, orphans, 
and other deſtitute perſons. 

ADMINICULES, among antiquaries, is applied to the attributes 
or ornaments, wherewith Juno, and ſome other figures, are repre- 
ſented on ancient coins. 

ADMINICULUM, a term uſed in the French law, ſignify- 
ing the beginning of a proof, an imperfeCt proof, or a circum- 
{tance tending to a more perfect one. 

ADMINISTRATION, in a general ſenſe, implies the 5 — 
ment, or direction of affairs; and particularly the exerciſe of diſtri- 
butive juſtice in a community. 

According to Trenchard,, the two criterions of a good admini- 
tration in England are, the keeping the nation out of foreign broils, 
and paying off the public debts. 

Indolent princes entruſt the adniniſtration of public affairs to their 
miniſters. _ | | | 

ADMINISTRATION, in the Engliſh law, ſignifies the office of 
an adminiſtrator, in managing, or diſpoſing of the goods or eſtate 
of a man, who died inteſtate ; with an intent to give an account 
thereof. In this caſe, letters of admin;/tration are taken out in the 
prerogative court. 925 2 

On granting admini/ration, bonds with ſureties are to be taken 
for the adminiſtrator, to wake and exhibit an inventory of the 


goods of the deceaſed, to render a juſt account thereof, and to | 


_ 4 diſtribution of the ſurpluſage after debts paid, according to 
aw, &c. | | | 

ADMINISTRATION is alſo uſed with reſpe& to eccleſiaſtical 
function; as the rector, miniſter, &c. has the admini/tration of the 
ſacraments in his pariſh, | Ba 

There are two kinds of admini/tration in beneficiary matters; ſem- 
poral, relating to temporalities ; and ſpiritual, to which the power 
of excommunicating, &c. appertain. | & 

ADMINISTRATION is uſed, among anatomiſts, for the manner of 
diſſecting the parts of the body, eſpecially the MusCLEs. Ana- 
tomical min; rations are not to be learned by oral precepts, but 
require ocular inſpection. | | | 

ADMINISTRATION, in commerce, ſignifies a Spaniſh ſtaple at 
Calao, in Peru, where all ſhips, allowed to trade on the coalt, are 
obliged to pay certain duties, and unſhip goods for that purpoſe. 

A MINISTRATOR, in law, ſignifies the perſon to whom 
the goods, effects, or eſtates, of one who died inteſtate, are in- 
truſted, and for which he is accountable when required. 

There are divers ſorts of adminiſtrators ; ſuch as, ; 

1. Adminiſtrator durante minore etate, i. e. where an infant js intitled 
to adminiſtration of the goods of an inteſtate ; in which caſe, ad- 
miniſtration is granted to another, till he attains the age of twenty- 
one, But in caſe the infant is made executor, he may, at the age 
of ſeventeen, aſſume the adminiſtcation. | 

2. Adminiſtrator cum teflaments annexo, one to whom adminiſtration 
with the will annexed is granted, in conſequence of an executor's 
refuſing to prove the will, or his dying before the probate was ob- 
tained. 7 Fav 

3. Adminifirator de benis nin, &c. one to whom adminiſtration is 
granted of the goods of the teſtator, which remain unadminiſtered, 
— of the death of the proſecutor, without having made a 
Will, 

4. Adminiftrator pendente lite, while a law-ſuit is depending; and 
_ abſentia extra regnum, during the party's ablence from the 

m. 

A woman who has goods, &c. committed to her charge, is ac- 
countable for the ſame, in like manner as an adminiſtrator ; and in 
that caſe is called adminiſtratrix. | 

ADMINISTRATOR has alſo ſeveral other offices annexed to it. It 
is uſed for the advocate of a church. For a perſon appointed to re- 
ceive, manage, and diſtribute the revenues of an hoſpital, or reli 
gious houſe. For a prince who enjoys the income of a ſecularized 
biſhoprick, though his title is liable to ſome exceptions. For the 
regent or protector of a kingdom, * a vacancy of a throne, or 
the minority of the heir apparent. it is ſometimes uſed for 
the preſident of a province, appointed by royal authority to ſuper- 
intend and manage the public concerns thereof. 

During a vacancy by cenſure or ſuſpenſion, the pope pretends to 
the adminiſtration of the empire. gl, 

ADMINISTRATRIX, a woman who acts as ADMINISTRA- 
rok; which ſee. 

ADMIRAL, admirallus, or admiralius, in maritime affairs, a 
great officer who commands the naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate, 
and decides all maritime cauſes. According to Ducange, the Sici- 
lians were the firſt, and the Genoeſe the next, who gave the name 
of admiral to the commanders of their fleets; deriving it from the 
Arabic amir or emir, a deſignation applicable to any commanding 
officer. 

ADMIRAL of England, the bird high, was the judge or preſi- 
dent of the court of admiralty. It was his office to take cognilance, 
by himſelf, his lieutenant, or deputies, of all crimes committed 
on the ſea, or the coaſt thereof; as alſo of what was done in all 
great ſhips, riding in any great river, beneath the bridges thereof 
next the ſea; and had alſo juriſdiction in all cauſes of merchants 
and mariners, not only on the fea, but in all foreign parts. For 


| ſome time paſt, we have had no lord high-admiral in Britain; that 


office being executed by a certain number of commiſſioners, called 
lords of the admiralty. See ADMIRALTY. | | 

ADMIRAL alſo denotes the commander in chief of a gs = fleet 
or ſquadron ; or, in general, any flag officer whatever. In the 
Britith navy, beſides the admiral who commands in chief, there are 
the vice-admiral, who commands the ſecond ſquadron ; and the rear- 
admiral, who commands the third ſquadron. The, admiral carries 
his flag at the main-top-malt-head, the vice-admiral at the fore+ 
top-maſt-head, and the rear-admiral at the mizen-top-maſt-head. 
See FLAG. 

ADMIRAL, Vice, denotes an officer inveſted with the juriſdiction 
of an admiral, within a certain county or diſtrict. There are up- 
wards of uy ſuch vice-admirals in Great Britain ; but an ap- 
peal lies from their ſentence, or determination, to the admiralty- 
court in London. In France, the admiral is one of the great of- 
ficers of the crown, general of the marine, and of all the nayal 
forces of the kingdom. From him the captains and maſters of trad- 
ing veſſels are obliged to take their licences, paſſports, commiſſions, 
and ſafe conducts. N 

The tenth of all prizes belongs to him, and the whole of all 
bnes adjudged in the courts of admiralty. He alſo has the duty of 
anchorage, tonnage, &c. 

ADMIRAL is alſo an appellation given to the moſt conſiderable 
ſhip of a fleet of merchant-men, or the veſſels employed in the cod- 
fiſhery of Newfoundland. This laſt has the privilege of chooſin 
what place he pleaſes on the ſandy ſhore, to dry his fiſh. He alſo 
gives proper orders, and appoints the fiſhing places to thoſe who 
come after him; and as long as the fiſhing ſcaſon continues, he car- 
ries a flag on his main-maſt. 

ADMIRAL, in natural hiſtory, is the name of a beautiful ſhell of 
the voluta kind, greatly admired by the curious. There are four 
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ſpecies of this ſhell diſtinguiſhed by the names of grand- admiral, 
vice-admiral, orange-admiral, and extra-admiral. The firſt 1s extre- 
mely beautiful, of an elegant white enamel, variegated with bands 
of yellow, which, in ſome meaſure, repreſent the colours of the flags 
in ſhips of war. It is of a very curious ſhape, and finely turned 
about the head; but it's diſtinguiſhing character is a denticulated 
line running along the center of the large yellow band; and this dil- 
tinguiſhes it from the vice aua, though the head of the latter is 
alſo leſs elegantly formed. The orange-admiral has more yellow 
than any of the others, and the bands of the extra-admiral run 
into one another. 

ADMIRALTY, the office of lord-high-admiral, whether diſ- 
charged by a ſingle perſon, or by joint commiſſioners, called lords of 
the admi ralty. | 

ADMIRALTY, Court of, a ſovercign court held by the lord-high- 
admiral, or lords of the admiralty, where cognizance is taken of all 
maritime affairs, whether as admirals of the fleet of ſhips, from the 
mouth of the Thames, northward, ſouthward, or weſtward. 

ADMIRATION, in grammar, a mark or character importing 
ſomething wonderful, or worthy of admiration, It is marked 
a See CHARACTER. 

ADMISSION, admi//2, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the 
act of a biſhop's admitting, or allowing a clerk to be able, or quali- 

No perſon is to be admitted into a benefice, 
not having had epiſcopal ordination, on pain of forfeiting 100 1.— 
Nor is he to be admitted into a benefice with cure of 301. per annum, 
unleſs he is a bachelor in divinity, or lawfully allowed by ſome 
biſhop, &c. as a preacher. 

A MITTENDO Clerico, is a writ granted to one who hath, in 


the common place, recovered his right of preſentation againſt the bi- 


ſhop. 

ADMONITIO Fuſtium, among the Romans, was a military pu- 
niſhment, not unlike ovr whipping, but pertormed with a vine 
branch. 

ADMONITION, in church hiſtory, a part of diſcipline, which 
conſiſts chiefly in warning an offender of the irregularities he is guilty 
of, and adviſing him to mend his manners. By the ancient canons, 
nine admonitions were required before excommunication. 

Writers of the barbarous age uſed the form admonitian for the cita- 
tion or ſummoning a perſon to appear in a court of juſtice. 

ADMORTIZATION, in the feudal cuſtoms, implied the re- 
ducing the property of lands or tenements to mortmain. 

ADNATA, or adnaſcentia, in natural hiſtory, implies ſuch things 
as grow upon animal or vegetable bodies, whether inteparable, as hair, 
wool, horns, &c. or accidental, as the few epiſitical plants. 

ADpNAarTaA, in botany, ſignifies the increaſe growing on the ſides of 
bulbous roots, as lillies, narciſſuſes, pancratiums, &c. 

ADNATA tunica, in anatomy, is the name of one of the coats or 
tunics of the eye, otherwiſe called canjunctiva, and albuginea. In 
Engliſh it is called the white of the eye, and is formed by the ten- 
dinous expanſions of the muſcles which move the eye. See the article 
Eyk. 

ADNOUN, a term uſed by ſome grammarians to denote the ad- 
jective. Sce the article ADJECTIVE. 

AD OCTO, a phraſe uſed, by ancient philoſophers, to imply the 
higheſt degree of perfection, the eighth being conſidered as the ſum- 
mit, or apex. 

ADOLESCENCE, the flower of youth, or that part of human 
life intercepted between infancy and manhood. 

The word is Latin, adoleſcentia, and derived from adoleſco, to grow 
or increaſe. 

ADOLESCENS, a name given to the iron bars by which the 
fire in a grate or furnace is ſupported. 

ADONAI, one of the names of God, uſed by the ſacred writers. 
The Jews, either from reſpect or ſuperſtition, do not pronounce the 
name of Jehovah, but read Adonai inſtead of it. But the ancient 
Jews were not ſo ſcrupulous, nor is there any law which forbids 
them to pronounce the name of God with reverence. 

The word is in the plural number, and properly ſignifies my lords, 
as adoni is ſingular, my lord. 

ADONAIS, a name given by the ancient botaniſts to the ane- 
mony, from an idle ſuppoſition of it's having owed it's origin to the 
tears ſhed by Venus, in tamenting the death of her favourite Adonis. 
Sce ANEMONY. 


ADONIA, in antiquity, were feſtivals celebrated in honour of 


Venus, and in memory of the beloved Adonis. See ADON1s. The 
Adonia were obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Greeks, Phoeni- 
cians, Lycians, Syrians, Egyptians, &c. and to theſe the prophet 
Ezekiel, ch. viii. 14, is ſuppoſed to refer. | 

ADONIC, a ſort of verſe uſed by the Greck and Latin poets, 
conſiſting of two feet, the firſt of which is a day], and the | oe 
a ſpondee, or trochce. 

t was originally uſed in the lamentations for the death of Adonis, 
and from that circumſtance acquired it's name. It's principal uſe 
among the poets, however, is only as a conclulion to the Sapphic 
verſe ; as in the following: 


Scandit eratas viti:fa naves 
Cura, nec turmas equitium relinguit 
Ocyer cervis & agente nimbos 


Ocyaor euro. HonAr. 


ADONIDES. Thoſe botanical writers, who have given CATA- 
LOGUES or deſcriptions of the plants. cultivated in ſome particular 
places, are thus denominated. 


ADONION, a ſpecies of ſouthernwood, which, according to Gor- 
ranus, they uſed to ſet in pots, and place in their gardens as orna- 


ments, 


ADONIS, in mythologv, a pagan divinity, worſhipped in ſeveral || 


No. 4. Vol. I. 


places, e at Athens, where there were ſeſtivals inſtituted to 
him, called Adonia, and at Alexandria, Where his image was carried 
about the city with great ſolemnity. He was a beautiful young 
ſhepherd, and ſon of Cynaras, king of Cyprus, by his own daughter 


| Myrrha. The goddeſs Venus fell in love with this youth, and often 


came down to meet him on mount Libanus, where he was at laſt 
ſlain in the chace of a wild boar. 

ADoOXN1s, in zoology, a ſmall fiſh of a cylindrical ſhape; and about 
ſix inches long, ſuppoſed by Mr. Ray to be the exocœtus. 

Abo is es, in botany, a genus of polyandrious plants, called, in 
Engliſh, pheaſant's eye, or red maithers. The leaves reſemble thoſe 
of tennel, or chamomile ; the flower is of the roſaceous kind, or 
compoſed of ſeveral petals diſpoſed in the form of a roſe ; and the 
ſceds are contained in oblong capſules. 

ADoON1s pore an ancient drink, otherwiſe called cyccon: it 
was made of wine mixed with flour of roalted ads. 

ADONISTS, among ancient divines and critics, are a ſect or 
party, who maintain that the Hebrew points uſually annexed to the 
conlonants of the word Jehovah, are not the natural points belonging 
to that word, but the points affixcd to Adanai and Elohim. 

ADOPTIANS, adeptiani, ancient heretics, the followers of Felix 
of Urgel, and Elipand of Toledo, who, towards the end of the eighth 
century, advanced the notion, that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſon of God by 
adoption only, and not by nature. 

DOPTION, an act by which any one takes another into his fa- 
mily, owns him for his ſon, and appoints him for his heir, 
he word is Latin, adsptis, and derived from adepto, to chuſe. 

The cuſtom of adaption was very common among the ancient Ro- 
mans; yet it was not practiſed, but for certain cauſes expreſſed in 
the laws, and with certain formalities uſual in ſuch caſes : they firſt 
learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was called Tiabecig. 

This adsption was a fort of imitation of nature, intended for the 
comfort of thoſe who had no children; wherefore he that was to 
adopt was to have no children of his own, and to be paſt the age of 
getting any; nor were eunuchs allowed to ade, as being under an 
actual impotency of begetting children; neither was it lawful for a 
young man to adopt an elder, becauſe that would have been contrary 
to the order of nature ; nay, it was even required that the perſon who 
adopted ſhould be eightcen years older than his adepted ſon, that there 
might at leaſt appear a probability of his being the natural father. 

DOPTION, in church hiſtory, is applied to the paſſion of our Sa- 
viour, and the communication of the merits of his death, which be- 
ing applied to us by a federal act of God's free grace, whereby thoſe 
that are regenerate by faith, become the adapted children of God, and 
have a part in the Ve Boron of heaven. This is the doctrine taught 
by St. Paul in ſeveral places, particularly in Rom. viii. 15. Gal. iv. 


Apor rio by baptiſm is that ſpiritual affinity which is contracted. 
by god-fathers and god-children in the ceremony of baptiſm. The 
god-father was anciently ſo far conſidered as adoptive father, that his 
god-children were ſuppoſed to be intitled to a ſhare in the inherit- 
ance of his eſtate, 

ADOPTION by arms, was when a prince preſented arms to a per- 
ſon, as an acknowledgment of his * and merit. 

ADOPTION by hair, was performed by cutting off the hair of a per- 
ſon, and giving it to the father who adopts him. Boſon king of Arles 
was thus adopted by pope John VIII. 

ADOPTION by matrimony. See AQFILIATION. 

ADOPTION by teſtament, was the appointing the perſon heir by 
will, on condition of his aſſuming the name, arms, &c, of the adopter. 
The Roman hiſtory affords divers inſtances of this kind of adoption.— 
Adoptions of this kind, in England, mult have the ſanction of royal 
authority to confirm and render them valid, and give the adopted heir 
a legal title to an inheritance. 

The ceremony of adzption, among the Turks, is performed by ob- 
liging the perſon adzpted to paſs through the ſhirt of the gdepter. 
Something like this is ſaid to have been obſerved among the He- 
brews ; where the prophet Elijah «depted Eliſha for his fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, and communicated to him the gift of prophecy, by letting his 
cloke or mantle fall on him. 

Adaplion, properly ſo called, does not appear to have been practiſed 
d the ancient Jews; and is now aboliſhed in moſt countries; 
though it ſtill ſubſiits at Saintonge in France, as ſome affirm, 

ADoPTION is ſometimes applied to a cuſtom among the ancient 
clergy, of taking a maid or widow into their houſes, 5 the deno- 
mination of an adzptive or ſpiritual ſiſter, niece, &c. See ADOPTIVE. 

ADOPTION alſo denotes the admiſſion of perſons into certain 
hoſpitals, particularly that of Lyons ; the adminiſtrators whereof 
have all the power and rights of parents over the children admitted 
into them. 

ApoPT10N likewiſe implies the reception of a new academy into 
the body of an old one; and in this ſenſe, adeption is nearly of the 
ſame import with incorpcraticn, The French academy of Marſeilles 
was adopted by that of Paris. 

ADOPTIVE, is an epithet applied, in a general ſenſe, to every 
thing adzpted, either by ourſelves, or enjoyed by the conceſſion of an- 
other. Thus we ſay, adaptive children, adeptive arms, &c. The 
emperor Adrian preferred adaptive children to natural ones; becauſe 
we chooſe the former, but are obliged to take the latter as they come 
to us. 

Aporrivs arms are thoſe enjoyed by a perſon as the gift or con- 
ceſſion of another, and to which he was not otherwiſe intitled. 

ADOPTIVE alſo denotes a thing borrowed or taken from another ; 
as adzptive hair, oppoſed to natural hair; and adaptive gods, by way 
of contradiſtinction to domeſtic ones. 

AnoPTIv1, in church-hiſtory. See ADOPTIANS, 

AD OR, a ſort of corn called fpelta and zea. | 

ADORATION, a part of SP the pagans gave their 2 
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ed deities: the poſture for this religious regard was thus: the devotee 
having his head covered, applied his right-hand to his lips, the fore- 
finger reſting on the thumb, which was ere&, and then, bowing his 
head, turned himſ-lf round from left to right. 

Ihe word 1s Latin, adzratio, and compounded of ad, to, and os, 
ofts, the mouth. 

. Adrratizn, in the Holy Scriptures, is taken not only for that vene- 
ration or worſhip due to God alone, but likewiſe for thoſe marks of 
outward reſpect which are paid to ſuperiors. Azoration of both 
kinds is generally attended with bowing the body very low, and ſome- 
times with proſtration, or throwing one's ſelf on the earth. The or- 
dinary poſture of the ancient chriſtians was kneeling, but on Sundays 


| ſtanding. 


ADORATION is alſo uſed for certain extraordinary civil honours 
or reſpects given to men, which reſemble thoſe paid to the Deity. 
In this ſenſe, we read of ad»ration paid to kings, princes, emperors, 
popes, biſhops, abbots, &c. 

The election of popes is performed two ways, by advration, and b 
ſcrutiny. In election, by adoration, the cardinals ruſh haſtily, as if 
agitated by ſome ſpirit, to the adoration of ſume one among them, to 
proclaim him pope. When the election is carried by ſcrutiny, they 
do not advre the new pope till he is placed on the altar. 

ADORATION, among the Perſians, introduced by Cyrus, was by 
bending the knee, and falling on the face at the prince's feet, ſtriking 
the earth with the forchead, and kiſſing the ground. 

The adoration performed to the Roman and Grecian emperors con- 
ſiſted in bowing or kneeling at the monarch's feet, laying hold of his 
purple robe, and preſently withdrawing the hand, and clapping it to 
the lips. We read that Diocleſian had gems faſtened to his ſhoes; 
that divine honours might be more willingly paid him, by kiſſing his 
feet. The like uſage was afterwards adopted by the popes, and is ob- 

erved at this day. Inthe ancient church, it 1s faid, the ſame cere- 
mony was practiſed to all biſhops : people kiſſed their feet, and ſa- 
luted them with the phraſe, wgogoyuuvu qe, I adore thee. 

ADORATION, among Roman writers, 1s uſed for a high ſpecies of 
applauſe given to perſons who had ſpoken or performed well in pub- 
lic. This they expreſſed by riſing, putting both hands to their 
mouths, and then returning them towards the perſon whom they in- 
tended to honour, 

ADORAT10N conhkfts of divers kinds and qualities: ſupreme and 


ſubordinate ; mediate and immediate; abſzlute and relative ; internal 


'* ADOSCULATION, a term uſed by Dr. Grew, to imply a kind 


of copulation, or impregnation, by mere external contact between 


and external ; ſecret and open. External adoration coincides with 
what is otherwiſe called ritual adoration. Internal coincides with ſpi- 
ritual adoration, called alſo adoration in ſpirit and in truth. Solemn, 
that performed in public, with ſtated ceremonies preſcribed by au- 
thority. Supreme, the higheſt degree of religious honour or wor- 
ſhip rendered to a being, as ſuppoſing him the ſupreme God. Aa- 
Iute, that rendered immediately to a being, in conſideration of his own 
eſſential perſections, and terminating in himſelf: this coincides with 
immediate adoration. Relative, is that worſhip paid to an object, as 
belonging to, or repreſenting another. In this laſt ſenſe, the Ro- 
maniſts profeſs to adore the croſs, not {imply or immediately, which 
they allow would be idolatry, but in reſpect of Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
they ſuppoſe to be on it. The Jeſuits in China carry a crucifix un- 
der their cloaths, and refer to this mentally the public aderations they 
are obliged to offer to the Chineſe idol Chncinzhoan. 

ADORATION, perpetual, is performed by a kind of ſociety or aſſocia- 
tion of devout perſons in Romiſh countries, who by turns pray be- 
tore the euchariſt, regularly relieving each other; fo that the ſervice 
never ceaſes day nor night. This ſociety anſwers to the accemzti in 
the caſtern church; and in France, Germany, Italy, &c. we find aſſo- 
ciations under this denomination. 

ADORATION, barbarous, is that performed after the manner of the 
heathens, who adore idols, on various accounts. The Phoenicians, 
Perſians, Greeks, Romans, &c. adred the winds, becauſe of the ter- 
rible effects produced by them. The Troglodytes adored tortoiſes ; 
the Scythians, ſwords ; the Romans, axes ; the Arabs, ſtones ; the 
Indians, vipers ; the Bengaleſe and Canadcſe, the ſun ; the Perſians 
allo adored the fun and fire; though Dr. Hyde defends that people 
from any charge of fire-worthip. The Greeks and Romans alſo adored 
fire under the name of Veſta, The Jews have been charged by hea- 
thens with adoring the vine, an aſs's head, &c. and by chriſtians, 
with adoring the book of the law, which laſt charge one of their rab- 
bins has been at the pains to remove ; theſe os were, however, 
in ancient times ſhamefully addicted to idolatry. The Egyptians are 
ſaid to have paid adratizn to plants, fiſhes, the crocodile, the ibis, 
onions, &c, but thoſe were only ſymbolical, or relative acts of ho- 
mage. The Chineſe appear to adhre heaven; and the Indians and 
Bramins are ſaid th adore the devil. 

ADOREM, a word anciently uſed by the Romans for a dole or 
diſtribution of corn, as a reward for ſoine ſervices ; ſometimes for all 
manner of grain ; and ſometimes for a kind of cakes made of fine 
flour, and offered in ſacrifice. 

ADOS, water in which red-hot iron is extinguiſhed. 


the 2 parts of the two ſexes, without intromiſſion. Such is that 


of plants, by the falling of the Farina fercundans on the piſtil, or 
utcrus; Divers kinds of birds and fiſhes are alſo impregnated by 


adsſculation. 


' ADOSSEE, in heraldry, ſignifies any two animals turned back to 
back. | 


ADORXA, in botany, the tuberoſ2 moſchatel, a low ſweet-ſcented 


lant, growmg in many of the woods of England : it's leaves are | 


ke thoſe of the fumatory, and the flowers monopetalous. It is called 
in ſome parts of the kingdom mulk crowfoot, ' 


- ADPERCEPTION, according to Leibnitz, ſignifies that act 


* - 


—_—— 


of the mind whereby it becomes conſcious to itſelf of a percep- 
tion. 

AD PON DUS omnium, literally to the weight of the whole, which 
is the meaning of an abbreviation among phyſicians, denoting that 
the laſt preſcribed ingredient is to weigh as much as all. the others. 

ADQUTISTITUS, a term uſed by ſome ancient Latin mulic-writ- 
ers for the note or chord called by the Greeks wg:g)heubevouevcg. 

AD QUOD DAMNUM, in law, a writ which ought to be 
iſſued before the king grants certain liberties, as a fair, market, or 
the like; ordering the ſheriff to inquire what damage the county is 
likely to ſuffer by a grant of that kind. The ſame writ is alſo iſſued 
for making a ſimilar inquiry with reſpect to lands granted to reli- 
— houſes, or corporations, for turning highways, &c. See the 

atute 8 and 9, W. III. 

ADRACHNE, in botany, ſtrawberry bay. This ſhrub grows 
in the iſle of Candy: it bears fruit twice in the year; it's leaves ex- 
actly reſemble thoſe of the bay-tree, excepting that theſe have no 
ſmell; the bark is ſo ſmooth and red, that the whole ſhrub reſem- 
bles red coral. It is called adracla in Crete and all Greece. 

ADRAGANTH, gum dragant. ; 

ADRAM, among chemiſts, denotes ſal gem. | 

ADRAMELECH, in mythology, a deity worſhipped by the in- 
habitants of Sepharvaim. 'Theſe idolaters burnt their children in 
the fire to the honour of this idol. 

ADRAMUS, in mythology, the name of a deity peculiar to Si- 
cily, where it was worſhipped in the city of Adram. 

ADRASTIA, the goddeſs Nemeſis, or Revenge, was ſo called 
from king Adraſtus, who firſt erected a temple to that deity. 

ADRASTIA certamina, a kind of Pythian games inſtituted by 
Adraſtus king of Argos, A. M. 27co, in honour of Apollo, at 
Sicyon. a 

ADRANISTS, a ſect of heretics divided into two branches; the 
firſt were diſciples of Simon Magus, and flouriſhed about the year 
34. The ſecond were the followers of Adrian Hampſtead, the 
anabaptiſt, in the 16th century, and held ſome particular errors 
concerning the nature of Chriſt, - 

ADRIFT; a vellel is ſaid to be adrift, when ſhe has broke from 
her moorings, and is driven by the winds or waves. 

ADRIUNE, the plant known at preſent by the name of cycla- 
men, or fow-bread, and called adriune by Arabian writers. 

ADROBOLON, i. c. Indian bdellium. 

ADROGAT ION, a ſpecies of adoption practiſed among the 
ancients, whereby a perſon who was capable of chooſing for him- 
lelf, was admitted by another into the relation of a fon. 

ADROP, among alchemiſts, is called by ſome Saturnus, i. e. 
antimony, the matrix of the philoſopher's ſtone ; Rulandus calls it 
azar, lapis ipſe, and azane ; Ripley names it w t, or plumbum 
rubeum. 

ADROTERON. Sce ALica. 

ADSAMAR, urine. 

ADSCRIPTS, uſed by ſome mathematicians for the natural tan- 
gents, are called alſo prefines by Vieta. 

ADSELLARE, to go to ſtool. 

ADSIDELA, in antiquity, the name of a table at which the fla- 
mens ſat, when they offered ſacrifice. 

ADSIGNIFICATION, among ſchoolmen, ſignifies the act of 


2 or pointing out a thing, adding allo the time when it came 
to pals. , 


ADSTRICTION, among phyſicians, implies too great a ri- 
gidity and cloſeneſs in the emunctories of the body, particularly in 
the pores of the ſkin. 

AD TERMINUM, ui preter:it, in law, is a writ of entry that 
lies for the leſſor to his heirs, if after the expiration of a term for 
life or years, granted by leaſe, the tenant or other occupier of his 
lands, &c. with-holds the ſame from ſuch leſſor. 

ADVANCE, in the mercantile ſtyle, money paid before goods 
are delivered, work done, or buſineſs performed. To pay a note of 
hand or bill by advance, is to pay the value before it becomes due, 


in which caſe it is uſual to allow a diſcount for the time pre-ad- 


vanced, 

ADVANCED, in a general ſenſe, implies ſomething placed. or 
ſituated before another, 

ADVANCED-DITCH, in fortification, is the ditch ſurrounding the 
glacis, or eſplanade of the place. es 

ADVANCED-GUARD, or vanguard, in the art of war, denotes the 
firſt line or diviſion of an army ranged or marching in order of bat- 
tle. Advanced-guard is alſo aſd in a more limited ſenſe for a ſmall 
party of horſe, ſtationed before the main-guard. 

ADVANCER, among ſportſmen, one of the ſtarts, or branches 
of a buck's attire, between the back antler and the palm. 

ADUAR, in the Arabian and Mooriſh cuſtoms, a kind of ambu- 
latory village conſiſting of tents, which thoſe . remove from 
one place to another, as ſuits their convenience. In Algiers there 
are reckoned 30,000 aduars. ; 

ADVENT, in the calendar, properly ſignifies. the approach of 
the feaſt of the Nativity. It includes four Sundays, which begin on 
St. Andrew's day, or on the Sunday before or aſter it. 

Great auſterity was practiſed in the ancient church during this ſca- 
ſon. At firſt they faſted three days in a weck, but they were after- 


wards obliged to faſt every day; whence the ſeaſon is frequently cal- 


led, by ancient writers, Lent, and quadrageſima S. Martini. From 
the beginning of adver!, to the end of the octaves of the epiphany, 
the ſolemnization of marriage is prohibited without ſpecial licence. 
ADVENTITIA cena, or can adventoria, among the ancients, 
was an entertainment made by the friends of a perſon who had been 
travelling, by way of welcome at his return. 
ADVENTTITIOUS, whatever advenes, or is extrinſically added 
10 
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to a body or thing. Thus adventitious matter is that which is joined 
fortuitouſly toa body, or comes to it from without, 

ADVENTITIOUS, among civilians, implies ſuch goods or effects 
as are acquired accid-ntally, o by the oy f: ſtranger. It alſo 
ſignifies thoſe effects which a perſon acquires by collat-1al, not by di- 
rect ſucceſſion. 

ADVENTITIOUS t, are foreign or extran ous ones, found in- 
corporated with others, to which they do not prope: ly belong. Such 
are ſea-ſhells, &c. 

AD VENTREM ſpicindym,in law, is a writ commanding a wo- 
man to be ſearched, whether ſhe be or be not with child by a former 
huſband, in her with-holding lands from the heir. Sce VENTER in- 
ſpiciends. 

ADVENTURE, an extr o inary and ſurpriſing enterpriſe or 
accident, cither real or hAitious, | Char romances, &c. relate 
the adventures of cavaliers, lovers, and other characters. 

ADVENTURE, in commerce. A bill of adventure is a may 
ſigned by a merchant, atteſting that the property of goods ſhipped, 
or {ent away in his name, 1 to another; the adventure, or 
riſque whereof the ſaid perſon 1s to ſtand, with a covenant to ac- 
count to him ior the produce. 

ADVENTURER. Sce Mint-adventurer, 

ADVENTURERS, denotes particularly an ancient company of 
merchants and traders created for the 3 of lands, territories, 
trades, &c. unknown betore. 

The ſocicty of adventurers was originally inſtituted in Burgundy, 
but had it's firſt eſtabliſhment from John, duke of Brabant. 

ADVENTURERS making ſettlements in any part of America, 
belonging to the enemy, may, by our ſtatutes, obtain a charter 
from the king. 

ADVERB, in grammar, a word joined to a verb, in order to 
modify the action ſigned by the verb. It is ſometimes alſo joined 
to adjectives, participles, and even to ſubſtantives themſelves. 

ADVERERs, though very numerous, may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing clailes : adverbs of time, as when; of place, as where ; 
of quantity, as h-9w much; of quality, as wiſely; of manner, as 
ſwiftly ;- of interrogation, as why of aflirmation, as yes; of ne- 
gation, as ns; of diminution, as alm/t of doubt, as perhaps ; of 
exception, as only; and of compariſon, as wijer ; with ſome ad- 
jectives, which in Latin, French, &c. are uſed adverbially, as, 
tranſverſa tuentibus hircis, tor tranſverſe; and, il chante juſte, for 
Juſtement. Sce GRAMMAR, . | 

ADVERBIAL, ſomething relating to adverbs; as adverbial 
phraſe, adverbial expreſſion, &c. 

ADVERSARIA, — the ancients, was a book of accounts, 
reſembling, in ſome meaſure, our day-book, or journal. But the 
term is at preſent uſed by men of letters to ſignify a common place- 
book, wherein they enter every thing that occurs worthy of no- 
tice, cither in reading, or converſation. 

ADVERSARIA, is allo a title given to divers books, containing 
collections of miſcellancous obſervations, remarks, &c. and imports 
nearly the ſame as varie lectiones, commentari, &c. The term ad- 
ver/aria has alſo been uſed for a commentary on ſome text or writ- 
ing. 


ADVERSARY, in a general ſenſe, denotes an enemy, or one 
. that oppoſes another, See ANTAGONIST. | 
ADVERSARY, in law, ſigniſies one of the contending parties, 


conſidered as oppoſing each other. 

ADVERSATIVE, in grammar. A particle adverſative, is that 
which cxprelles ſome difference, or oppoſition, between what goes 
before, and what follows. Thus, in the phraſe, he loves knowledge, 
but has no application; the word but is an adverſative conjunction; 


between which and a disjunctive one there is this difference, that 
the firſt ſenſe may hold good without the ſecond oppoſed to it, which 


is otherwiſe in regard to digunctive conjunctions. Adverſatives of 
this kind may be called e. 
ADVERTISE, to apprize, or give intelligence to a perſon con- 


cerning any matter, either verbally, or by letter. 


ADVERTISEMENT, the act of imparting an affair to perſons 


intereſted, or informing them of it. 


ADVERTISEMENT 13 more particularly uſed for a ſummary ac- . 
count of articles of private, or general concern, inſerted in the 


daily, or other public papers. By our flatutes, the penalty of gol. 


is inflited on perſons adver/ifing a reward, with no queſtions to be 


alked, for the return of property ſtolen ; and likewiſe on the printer, 

ADVICE, Jeter cf, in commerce, implies a letter ſent by the 
drawer of a bill of exchange upon him, or the remitter of goods 
to his Correſpondent, informing him that he has drawn ſuch a bill, 
or ſent him ſuch a quantity of merchandize, | 

No perſon thould either accept or pay a bill of exchange, with- 
out * a letter of advice, which would ſpecity the name of the 
perſon, in whoſe favour the bill is drawn, the date of the bill, and 
the ſum drawn for, | 

ADpvict-Bzat, a ſmall veſſe] employed to carry expreſſes or or- 
ders with the greateſt diſpatch. | | 

ADULT, ApuLTus, a perſon who is arrived at years of diſ- 
cretion, and entered upon manhood. 

ADULT, in law, denotcs a youth between fourteen and twenty- 
tive years of age. who has attained the age of adoleſcence, and is 
deemed old enough to have underſtanding and diſcernment. 

ADULT plants are fai] to differ fro:n immature ones, in that they 
contain more oil and lets falt; and the ſame is alſo applied to men. 

ADULTERATION, in a general ſenſe, ſignities the act of 
debaſing, by ſome improper admixture, ſomething that was pure 
and genuine. 


8 4... word is Latin, adu/teratio, and derived from adultera, to de- 
Ale. 4 ; 

ADULTERATION of coin, is the making it of a baſer metal, or 

4 
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adding a greater portion of alloy than is uſed in the genuine and 
ſtandard coin. All nations have conſidered this action as a capital 
offence. Among the Egyptians, both hands were cut off; and by 
the civil law, the offender was thrown to wild beaſts ; under Con- 
ſtantine it was made treaſon, as it is among us. 

ADULTERATION, in pharmacy, is the act of uſing ingredients 
of leſs virtue in a medicinal compoſition, in order to fave expence. 
This pernicious practice has greatly impeded the progreſs of the 
healing art, and too often proved of tatal conſequence to the patient. 
We with ſuch ungenerous practice, to call it by no harſher name, 
was baniſhed from the world ; but this, we fear, will never be the 
caſe, at leaſt till private emolument ſhall be leſs purſucd than the 
good of mankind in general. 

ADULTERER, a man who is guilty of adultery, 

ADULTERESS, a woman who commits adultery. Sce ApuL- 
TERY, 

ADULTERINE, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing which 
has been adultcratcd, or that is ſpurious, counterfeited, or fuppoli- 
titious, 

ADULTERINE, in the civil law, is particularly applied to a child, 
iſſued from an adulterous amour, or commerce. 

Adullerine children are more odious than the illegitimate offspring 
of ſingle perſons, and are not eaſily diſpenſed with for admiſſion to 
orders; but thoſe are not decmed adulterine, who are begotten of a 
young openly married, through ignorance of a former wife being 
alive. 

St. Auguſtine pronounces thoſe ſecond marriages to be adulterine, 
which are contracted after a divorce. 

ADULTERY, the crime 2 by married perſons, 
whether man or woman, who, in violation of their maricd vow, 
have carnal commerce with another, beſides the perſon to whom 
of plighted their faith. 

2 DULTERY, ſingle, is that when only one of the parties is mar- 
ricd. 
; ADULTERY, licil, that not prohibited by any expreſs, or known 
aw. 

Some among the ancient fathers have maintained, that adultery 
was not criminal before the Moſaic law, With reſpect to the diſ- 
pute, whether it be lawful for one of the parties married to com- 
mit adul/ery with the conſent of the other, we have ſeveral in- 
ſtances in Abraham, who, for the ſake of having children, converſed 
with Hagar; and likewiſe among the Greeks and Romans. 

ADULTERY, 2/licit, that which is expreſsly contrary to ſome ob- 
ligatory law; ſuch is all adu/tery, proper, improper, ſingle, double, 
open, and occult; on account of a natural baſeneſs, or turpitude 
in the thing, as well as it's being a violation of conjugal fidelity, and 
injury to our neighbour. 

ADULTERY, manifeſt, that wherein the parties are caught, ey egy, 
in the fact, or, as ſome expreſs it, rem in re. 

ADULTERY, occult, or ſecret, that kept concealed from the know- 
ledge of the world, and only divulged to a conſeſſor, or the like. 
This is more favourably dealt with in the canon law, than that of 
the open kind. 

ADULTERY, preſumptive, that which is only diſcovercd, or in- 
ferred, from certain ſigns; as the parties being found in bed to- 
gether. | 

ADULTERY, interpretative, or reputed, implies an act, which, 

though not properly included under the denomination, yet is reputed 
as equivalent to it, and puniſhed as ſuch. Marriages between chriſ- 
tian men and Jewiſh women have been accounted adultery: and 
Athenagoras and St. Ambroſe have even called fecond marriages an 
honourable or better ſort of adulleries. 
_ ADULTERY, zmpreper, includes the commerce with a woman only 
eſpouſed; with a married woman, taking her for ſingle ; with a 
concubine, taking her for a real wite; and with a nun, who is 
deemed eſpouſed by her vows. 

ADULTERY, figurative, that intended only to repreſent another 
fact, or convey ſome other inſtruction. Thus naturaliſts, moraliſts, 
alchemiſts, &c. have turned the adultery of Mars and Venus into an 


allegory. 
2 LTERY, megan, that wherein the parties are related to 
each other within the third degree of conſanguinity. 

Among the Egyptians, adultery by conſent was puniſhed, in the 
man, by a thouſand laſhes given with rods; and in the woman with 
the loſs of her noſe. 

The Moſaic law commanded that both the man and the woman, 
who had been guilty of adullery, ſhould be put to death. 

The Greeks, as well as the Romans, enacted ſevere laws againſt 
adulterers. Solon, the wiſe law-giver of the Lacedemonians, made 
it lawful to kill the adulterer, and enacted that the woman ſhould be 

uniſhed, by ſtripping her of the ornaments belonging to her qua- 
ity, by baniſhing her from all religious aſſemblies, — indeed from 
all ſociety in general. The Thurians had an expreſs law, that 
perſons guilty of this crime ſhould be repreſented upon the ſtage, 
and conſequently expoſed to public infamy. 

Among the primitive Chriltians adulterers were not admitted to 


the communion till they had done ſeven years penance in faſting and 


ſackcloth, in ſevere afflitions and ſorrow, according to the diſcipline 
of thoſe ages. | | 
The Saxons formerly burnt the adultere/s, and erected a gibbet 
over her aſhes, whereon they hanged the adulterer. 
Among the Danes and Saxons in England, the puniſhment of an 
adulterer was the {ame with that of a murderer. ö 
Adultery at preſent is only puniſhed by fine and penance in the 
ſpiritual court; or by an action at common law for damages; though 
— of our law- books ſpeak of adultery as a thing temporal againſt 
the peace. The adultereſs, by our law, undergoes no temporal pu- 
niſhment whatever, except the loſs of her dower; and ſhe does mos 
| ole 
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loſe even that if her huſhand is weak enough to be reconciled to 
her, and cohabit with her after the offence committed. 

The eccleſiaſtical courts in England ſo far agree with the papiſts, 
that they only grant a divorce a menſa & thoro in cafe of adultery ; 
ſo that a complete divorce, to enable the parties to marry again, 
cannot be had without an act of parliament. 

ADULTERY is ſometimes uſed for any ſpecies of impurity, or 
crime, againſt the virtue of chaſtity ; and in this ſenſe divines under- 
ſtand the feventh commandment. 

ADULTERY, in the —_—_— of ſcripture, frequently implies 
idolatry, or the worſhipping of falſe gods. 

. ADULTE#RY alſo denotes, in church hiſtory; a perſon's invading or 
intruding into a biſhopric, during the former biſhop's life. The 
tranſlation of a biſhop from one lee to another was alſo reputed a 


ſpecies of adultery ; being founded on that text of St. Paul,“ Let 


a biſhop be the huſband of one wife,“ by a forced conſtruction of 
church for wife, and of biſhop for huſband. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, by ancient naturaliſts, for the act of 
1 one plant 2 another. Pliny ſpeaks of the adulteries of 
trees, which he repreſents as a needleſs refinement, contrary to na- 
ture, and a piece of luxury. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, by ſome fanciful aſtronomers and aſtro- 
logers, for an eclipſe of the ſun, or moon, happening in an unuſual, 
and, as they ſuppoſe, irregular manner, as in the caſe of horizontal 
eclipſes. 

DVOCARIA, called alſo ſalvamentum, is a tax mentioned by 
writers of the middle age, which was paid to the lord for his pro- 
tection. 

ADVOCATE, among the ancient Romans, implied a perſon 
who undertook the defence of cauſes, which he pleaded much in 
the ſame manner as our barriſters, &c. do at preſent. 

The Romans had a very high opinion of the profeſſion of advs- 
cates; ſo that the ſeats at their bar were crouded with ſenators and 
conſuls; and the ſame voices that commanded the people, were alſo 
employed in defending them. The emperors therefore preferred the 
gown to the ſword, giving the advocates the title of Comites, Ho- 
norati, Clariſlimi, ns even Patroni, thinking their clients were not 
leſs obliged to them, than the freed men were to their maſters for 
, — them their liberty. But this order in proceſs of time greatly 

ebaſed itſelf, the bar became venal, and the advocates mercenary. 
The tribune Cynicus, therefore, procured a law to be paſſed, for- 
bidding advocates to take mone From their clients; but this was 
found ineffectual, and the venality of the advocates continued, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the tribune. 

The word advecate is ſtill uſed in countries where the civil law 
obtains, to imply thoſe who plead the cauſe of clients at the bar. 
In Scotland there is a college or faculty of advcates, conſiſting of 
180 perſons, appointed to plead all actions before the lords of ſeſſion. 

ADVOCATE, lord, of Scotland, one of the officers of ſtate in Scot- 
land, who pleads in all cauſes of the crown, or wherein the king is 
concerned. He intents no proceſſes of treaſon, except by warrant 
of privy-cauncil. 

n France, after the advzcates have attained to reputation, and a 
ſufficient degree of experience at the bar, they quit that buſy pro- 
vince, and become a kind of chamber-council. The French — 
alſo their advacate general, and king's advocate, avocat du roi. 

ADpvocare, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſignifies a perſon whoſe 
function it was to defend the laws and revenues of the church and 
it's religious communities. 

ADVOCATES, canſiſtorial, are officers of the apoſtolic chamber, 
who plead in the conliſtories at Rome, 

ADvocarr, fiſcal, in Roman antiquity, was an officer of ſtate 
under the Roman emperors, who leaded in all cauſes wherein the 
fiſcus or treaſury was concerned. 

ADVOCATES, juridical, in the. middle age, were thoſe who, 
after attending cauſes in the court of the comes, or court of the 


province, became judges themſelves, and held courts of their vaſſals 


thrice a year, under the name of the e pe. generalia, In con- 
ſideration of this further ſervice, they had a particular allowance of 
one third part of all fines or mulcts impoſed on defaulters, &c. 

ADVOCATES, matricular, were the advzcates of the mother churches, 
or cathedrals. 13 


Ab voc Ars, military, thoſe appointed for the defence of the 


church, not by pleading and eloquence, but by arms and authority. 


Theſe were introduced in times of confuſion and tumult, when 

every perſon was obliged to protect his own property by force. 
ADVOCATES, nominative, thoſe appointed by a king or pope: 
ADVOCATES, regular, thoſe who by a proper courſe of ſtudy, the 


.requilite oath, ſubſcription, licence, &c. were duly formed and qua- 


lified for their profeſſion. 

| ADVOCATES, ſubordinate, thoſe appointed by other ſuperior ones, 
under whom 22 acted, and to whom they were accountable. 
Theſe ſupplied the place of the principal advacate, when he was 
detained in war, or involved in other affairs. h 

ADVOCATES, ſupreme, or ſovereign, were thoſe who had the 
chief authority, but acted by deputies, or ſubordinate advecates ; 
theſe were allo called principal, and ſometimes general advecates : 
ſuch, in many caſes, were kings, noblemen, &c. 

ADVOCATE of a cih, or town, is a magiſtrate appointed in ſeveral 
parts of Germany, for the adminiſtration of juſtice in any particular 
City, &c. 

. is more particularly uſed, in church hiſtory, for a 


perſon appointed to defend the rights or revenues of a church, or 


religious houſe. See ADMINICULATOR, 

ADVOCATIA, in the feudal law, ſignifies the procuration of 
ſome public buſineſs committed to a ſubſtitute by his ſuperior. It is 
allo uſed for the patronage and protection of a church, college, mo- 
naſtery, &c. See ADVOWSON, 
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ADVOCATIA likewiſe denotes the protection or defence of lay- 


rſons eſtates, &c; 


ADVOCATION, among civilians, is the act of calling another 
to our aid, defence, or relief. 

ADVOCATION, letters of, in the law of Scotland, are . thoſe 
granted by the lords of ſeſſion, upon complaint of a perſon ſued 


before an incompetent judge, If the judge proceeds after letters of 
adveation intimated to him, his decree Neill be null, 


ADVOCATIONE Decimarum, is a writ which relates to the 
tithes that belong to any church, and lies for the claim of the fourth 
part, or upwards. | 

ADVOCATURA, a term uſed in the barbarous age to denote an 
inferior kind of juriſdiction exerciſed by advocates within the diſ- 
tricts of their reſpective churches, &c. 

ADVOWEELE, in the ancient law, implies the patron or advocate 
of a church, &c. or the perſon who has a right to preſent to a bene- 
fice. "The advawees were alſo the guardians, protectors, and admi- 
niſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches ; all contraQs, 
&c. which related to them, being paſſed under the authority of the 
advawee. | 

In each monaſtery there were alſo ſeveral ſub-adv5wees, who of- 
ficiated inſtead of the advowees themſelves; but theſe inferior officers, 
7 running into great abuſes, proved the ruin of the monaſteries. 

ence alſo, huſbands, tutors, who took upon them the defence of 
any party or parties, were dænominated advawees, or advocates. Wo- 
men were alſo ſometimes advorvees, advacatifſe ; and the canon law 
mentions fome inſtances of their having the fame right of preſenta- 
tion as the adviwwees. 

We alſo meet with advervees of provinces in the 12th and 12th 
centuries, as of Alfatia, Suabia, and the like. 

ADVOWING, in law. See the article AvowRr. 

ADVOWSON, in law, implics the right of patronage or pre- 
ſenting to a vacant benefice. 


Ab vowsoxs are either appendant or in groſs; the former de- 


nd upon, and paſs as appurtenances to a manor or lands ; but the 
atter is a right of preſentation ſubſiſting by itſelf, and belonging to 
a perſon without any relation to manors or lands. In both caſes, 
however, advawſons are equally the property of the patrons, as their 
landed eſtate; and may accordingly be granted away by deed or 
will, and become aſſets in the hands of executors. 

Colleges holding more advewſms in number than a moiety of the 
fellows, are not capable of purchaſing more. 

Grants of advawſons to papiſts, and preſentations to advvſens for 


money or other rewards, are void. 


ADUST, among phyſicians, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies burnt, 
ſcorched, parched, &c. It is applied to ſuch humours as by long 
heat become of a hot and fiery nature. Such choler is ſuppoſed to 
be. Melancholy is uſually conſidered as black and adi bile. Blood 
is ſaid to be aduſt, when it's more ſubtile parts are all evapcrated b 
extraordinary heat, leaving the groſſer, with it's impurities, half 
torrified, 

ADUSTION, called alfo StR1ASISs, by phyſicians, is an inflam- 
mation about the brain and it's membranes, with a hoWlowneſs 
of the ſinciput and eyes, a pale colour, and a dry body. 

Y, a name given by naturaliſts to the palm-tree of the 
iſland of St. Thomas. It is a tall tree, with a thick, bare, upright 
ſtem. The fruit is called by the Portugueſe caryoces and carieſ/e, and 
by the black natives abanga : it is of the fize and ſhape of a lemon, 


and it is eaten roaſted. The raw kernels are often mixed with man- 


dioc meal, and are ſuppoſed very cordial. An oil is prepared from 
the fruit which anſwers the purpoſe of oil and butter in Eur 
They anoint ſtiff and contracted parts of the body with the oil. 
 ADYNAMIA, in medicine, from àæ negative, and Juvzpsr, 

frrength, ſignifies languor, weakneſs, or impotence, from ſickneſs 
or diſeaſe; alſo drowſineſs or ſleepineſs, laflitude, defect of vital 
owers. 

ADYNAMDON, a factitious wine, made of two parts muſt and 
one of water, which are boiled together till as much is conſumed 
as there was added of water. | 

ADYTUM, in antiquity, the moſt retired and ſacred part of a 
pagan temple, where the oracles were given, and into which none 
but the prieſts were allowed to enter. It bore fome reſemblance 
to the ſanctum ſanctorum in Solomon's temple. 

ADZE, or ADDICE, a kind of ax of a crooked form, uſed by 
coopers, ſhipwrights, &c. It is chiefly employed for taking thin 
chips off timber or boards, and tor paring away certain irregularities 
which the ax cannot come at, as cutting the hollow ſides of 
boards, &c. 

A, among grammarians, a diphthong, or double vowel, com- 
3 of A and E. The ſimple E is now generally uſed at the 

inning of words, inſtead cf the diphthong ZE, as in equater, &c. 
and therefore many of the words written by ſome authors with E, 
will be found in the dictionary under E. Dr. Johnſon obſerves, 
that it is improperly introduced into the Englith alphabet. 

ACEA, in antiquity, were ſolemn feaſts and games cele- 
brated at /Egina, in 3 of /Eacus, who, on account of the 
{tri& juſtice be diſpenſed upon earth, was feigned to have been ap- 
pointed to preſide over Elyſium, or the region of bliſs. 

CH ALOTARCH, in antiquity, a title given to the prin- 
cipal leader and governor of the Hebrew captives reſiding at Chal- 
dæa, and the neighbouring countries. : 

The word is Greek, a:4wuaulepy@-, and compounded of aixpy, 
a ſpear, and a\ur@>, a captive. | 

The Jews themſelves call this magiſtrate Reſch-galuth, chief or 
prince of the captivity, and pretend that there has always been a 
continual ſucceſſion of theſe princes, from the time the Hebrews 
were carried away captive from Judea, to this day. But Baſnage 
aſſures us, that there was no echmaletarch before the end of the 
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ſecond century ; and Prideaux has ſhewn, that the echmaletarch, at 
preſent, is nothing more than the head of their religion, like the 
epiſcopus Judæorum in England, the altarch at Alexandria, and the 


- ethnarch at Antioch. | 


ADES, in antiquity, an inferior kind of temple or chapel. It 
differed from a temple, in not being conſecrated by the augurs, as 
thoſe were. 


ADILE, #dilis, among the ancient Romans, implied a magiſ- 
trate, whoſe chief buſineſs conſiſted in ſuperintending edifices of all 
kinds, . thoſe which belonged to the public, as temples, 


aqueducts, bridges, &c. | 4 

They had allo the care of the highways, public places, weights, 
and meaſures. © The prices of proviſions were alſo fixed by the i- 
les, who likewiſe took cognizance of debauchees, puniſhed lewd 
women, and ſuch perſons as frequented gaming-houſes. They had 
the cuſtody of the plebiſcita, or orders of the le; inſpected all 
comedies, and other pieces of wit; and were obliged to exhibit mag- 
nificent games to the people at their own expence. | 

There were originally only two adiles, who were choſen out of 
the common people; but perſons of this claſs being unable to ſup- 
port the enormous expence attending their office, two others were 
created out of the patrician order: theſe took upon themſelves the 
charges of the games, and were called ædiles curules, or majores, as 
the two plebeians were ſtiled mmores. | 

Julius Cæſar, in order to eafe theſe four magiſtrates, increaſed 
their number to ſix, calling the two additional ones ædlilet cereales, 
from their having the inſpection of all manner of grain committed to 
their care. | * | 

The dignity or magiſtracy of a Roman edile, was called edilate, 
edilitas, 

ADILITIUM edi&um, among the Romans, was that whereby a 
remedy was given a buyer, in caſe a vicious or unſound beaſt or ſlave 
was fold to him. | 
- ADITUUS, in antiquity, the keeper of a ſacred manſion, who 
had the. care of the offerings and ornaments of the deity to whom it 
was peculiarly devoted. 

Among the Romans, the æditui were officers, who had their ſeveral 
cells near the temple, and were intruſted not only with the treaſure, 
but the public acts, or records. 

ADOIA, from e:i3z;, modeſty, the ſame as pudenda. 

AGAGROPILA, in natural hiſtory, a little ball generated in 
the ſtomach of the goats in Germany, formed of hairs, which they 
lick. | | 

AGELETHRON, a name uſed by ſome botaniſts for an eatable 
wild herb called the common mercurialis, or Engliſh mercury. 

AEGIAS, among Greek phyſicians, denoted a white ſpeck on the 

pil of the eye, occaſioning a dimneſs of ſight. | 

A GIDES, in phyſic, ſmall white cicatrices of the eyes, cauſed by 
a ſharp humour there, or ſmall white concretions on the pupil. See 
ALBUGO. 

- AEGIDION, or egapr:/opim; a name given to a collyrium for in- 
flammations and defluxions of the eyes. 6 | 
_ AGILOFS, ag, among a an abſceſs in the corner 
of the eye, next the noſe; ot, according to Heiſter, a ſmall tumour 


_ cauſed by an inflammation or abſce ſs, which in time, by the acri- 


mony of it's purulent matter, er6des the external ſkin, lachrymal ducts, 
and fat round the ball of the eye; nay, ſometimes it renders the 
neighbouring bones carious to a dangerous degree. This name is 
alſo given to a kind of oat, called alſo cerris, and by the Latins fe/tuca, 
the flour of which, mixed iH honey, has been reputed a remedy. 

EGILOPS is alſo uſed for the holm oak with great acorns, the 
CIRRUS mas majore glande, &c. The cup of this acorn is an inch 
and an half in diameter, and ſomewhat leſs in depth. At Venice, 
they made cups of the acorns of this tree; which is alſo uſed, in- 
ſtead of oak-bark, to drefs leather : they are likewiſe uſed for dye- 
ing woollen cloth black, inſtead of galls. 

A GINETA, (Paulus) a phyſician who lived in the ſeventh cen- 
tury: Dr. Freind ſays, that his ſixth book is the beſt body of ſurgery 


that ever was produced before the reformation of learning. But his- 


greateſt excellence was ſaid to be in the management of diſorders pe- 
culiar to the ſex, | 
- A£61NETA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the didynamia an gieſpermia. The flower 
conſiſts of one petal, whoſe baſe is large, round, and inflated. The 
only work in which we have a deſcription of this plant is the Hor- 
tus Malabaricus. | 


AGIPAN, in mythology, an appellation given to the god Pan, 


from his being repreſented with the horns, feet, legs, &c. of a goat. 


The monſter repreſented on ſome medals of Auguſtus, by antiqua- 
ries called Capricornus, appears to be the true Kiriden. 
- A GIPHILA, goat friend, a genus of the monogynia order, be- 
longing to the tetandria claſs of plants. There is only one ſpecies, 
a native of Martinico. | | 
AEGIS, in mythology, a kind of ſhield or breaſt plate, made at 
firit, as it ſhould ſeem, of goat's ſkin, afterwards of braſs, belonging 
only to Jupiter and Minerva, made terrible by a Gorgon's head upon 
it. LaQantius tells us, it was made of the ſkin of the ſhe-goat 


which nurſed Jupiter, and that he firſt uſed it againſt the Titans, It 


is derived of at, a goat. 

_ AGIOCHUS, or Acuicius, in mythology, a ſurname of Ju- 
piter, from his having been ſuckled by a gat. 
- 4GLEFINUS, in zoology, the haddock, which ſeems of a 
middle nature between the cod and the whiting. It is called by 
others the onos, or afinus antiquorum. 


- AGLEUS, in botany, a term of diſtinction for the white chamo- 


mile-thiſtle. 


AGOBOLIUM, in antiquity, an expiatory ſacrifice of a goat of - 


+ fered to Cybele. 
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thing. 


| AGOCEPHALUS, in zoology, the name generally. given to the 
bird called in England the N the ſtone- plover, and the yarwhep, 
AGOCERAS, fenugrek, ſo called becauſe the pods were ſup- 


poſed to reſemble the horns of a goat. Alſo a name of bouceras, 10 
denominated becauſe the fruit is corniculated. 


AGOLETHRON, in botany, the name of a plant which Pliny 
Tays grows in Pontus, and whoſe flowers, in a moiſt ſpring, acquire à 


poiſonous quali . Tournefort ſays, it is the chamer:dedendron, 
AGO ANTI 


means of a goat. SE abs” 

X®GONYCHON; gromwell ; ſo called from AE, a goat, and 
uu, a hoof, becauſe of the hardneſs of the ſeed. - _—_ 

AGOPHTHALMUS, the goa?'s &ye-/one, a name given by ſome 
to thoſe pieces of agate, of other ſemi-pellucid gems, which have cir- 
cular ſpots in them, reſembling the eyes of that animal in their round 
figure and in colour. | | 

AGOPODIUM, in botany, gout-weed ; a genus of the prntan- 
dria digynia claſs of plants. | — 

AGOPOGON ; the common meadow-ſweet, or ulmaria, is {6 
_— Tragus and others, 

A.GOPOLITUM, the ſacrifice of a goat offered to Cybele. 

A.GOPRICON, in botany, a genus of the monoecia order, be- 
longing to the diandria claſs of plants; of which there is but one 
ſpecies, a native of Surinam. 

A.GRTITUDO bavina. See Bovina affectio. 

AGYPTIACA, the papyrus; ſee that article: 
 AGYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the name of a detergent oint- 
ment frequently uſed by ſurgeons for cleanſing old and foul ulcers, 

AGYPTILLA, in natural hiſtory; the name of a ſtone deſcribed 
by the ancients, which; according to ſome authors, has the remarkable 
quality of giving water the colour and taſte of wine. 

V ION, the name of a topic uſed by the ancients in uterine 


+ 
* 


A, a ſpecies of divination, anciently performed by 


o 


A.GYPTIUM pharmatun ad ates, the name of one of Actius's 
compoſitions, who ſpeaks of this as excellent for deterging fuetid 
ulcers of the cars, which he ſays it cures; though the patient was born 
with them. | 

AHOITULLA, the name of an Eaſt Indian ſpecies of ſerpent; 
found frequently in the iſland of Ceylon, | 

A.ICHRYSON, a name of the jedum majus. | 

AINATZE, was an appellation given to certain ancient ſenators 
of Miletus, who held their deliberations on board a ſhip, and never 
returned to land till their buſineſs was concluded. K 

ALQUAPPE, in zoology, the common name, among the Ger- 
man nations, of a fiſh of the mufela kind; the viviparous eelpout, 
called by Schonefeldt muſtela vivripara, and in ſome places aelupute, 
aclmoder, and aelmutter. It is uſually a foot in length, or more. 
The young of this » are often found alive, to the number of 
300 in one individual; they are found of two fingers breadth long, 
and live ſome time after they are taken out: > 

AIZ OON, a ſpecies of the ſempervivum, or ſedum: h 

 A#LUROPO is a ſyrup made of the herb cats-foot; which is 2 
ſpecies of gnaphaltum. | | 7 

A.LURUS, in mythology, the god of the cats: he is repreſented 
by the ancient Ægyptians ſometimes as a cat, and at others as a man 
with a cat's head. | 

AEM, Au, or Aux; a liquid meaſure uſed in moſt parts of Ger- 
many, but different in different towns; the gem commonly con- 
tains 29 vertils, or 8o maſſes ; that of Heidelbergh is — to 48 
maſſes; and that of Wirtembergh to 160 maſſes. See AAu. 

AMOBOLIUM, the blood of a bull, or ram, offered in the ſacri- 
fices, called alſo faurobolia and criobolia, h | 

ANEATOREES, in antiquity, the muſicians in an army, includ- 
ing the litui, buccine, &c. who played trumpets, horns, &c. The 
word is formed from eneus, brazen, on account of the inſtruments of 
braſs uſed by them. 

ANEID, the name of Virgil's celebrated epic poem. The ſub- 


ject of the Ænueid, which is the eſtabliſhment of AÆneas in Italy, is 


extremely happy. Nothing could be more intereſting to the Ro- 
mans than to loak back to their origin from ſo famous a hero, 
While the obje& was ſplendid itfelf, the traditionary hiſtory of his 
country opened intereſting fields to the poet; and he could glance at 
all the future great exploits of the Romans, in it's ancient and fabu- 
lous ſtate. As to the unity of action, it is perfectly well preſerved 
by the poet, whoſe principal excellency is tenderneſs. There is no- 
thing in antiquity equal to his ſixth book. 

NIGMA, a propoſition or queſtion expreſſed in obſcure, am- 
biguous, and generally contradictory terms, to puzzle or exerciſe the 
wit, in finding out the meaning of it; or an obſcure diſcourſe, con- 
cealing ſome common or well-known thing under remote and in- 


_— terms. a 


n a general ſenſe, every dark ſaying, every difficult queſtion, 

every parable, may paſs for an uigma. 0” | 

4 painted, are repreſentations of the works of nature or 
art, covered under human figures, drawn from hiſtory or fable. 
Thus Jeſus Chriſt in the middle of the doctors, repreſents the 
bible, &. | | | 

A verbal enigma is a witty, artful, and abſtruſe deſcription of any 
As a help to the young ſcholar's memory, we ſhall here give the 
figure of rhetoric in verſe, e. gr. | 


Enigma in dark words the ſenſe conceals; . 
But, that once known, a riddling ſpeech reveals, 


Thus, lucas, from lux, light, ſignifies a dark, ſhady grove, 
The uſe of anigmas was very great among the Egyptians and He- 


© brews : Solomon ls ſaid to have been particularly ſkiltul in the ſolution 
| of anigmas. | 
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the æni of chemiſts, that called the ſibylline enigma 
is famous, of which we find a Greek copy in a MS. of Stephanus 
Ale xandrinus, and is tranſlated by M. Leibnitz. 


Literulis noſcor adrifyllabus ipſe novents : 
Syllaba habet Bias, mfr quod tenet ultima ternas. 
Hocales quatuor, guinis non propria vox eſt. 
Bis ſeptem vicibus numerum centuria totum 
 Ingreditur, decadeſque neuem, tum biftria. Si mt 
ou*ris, hinc aditus ad ſacra naſira patent. 


| Moret will have this æuigma to ſignify the name Jehovah, which, 
according to him, comprehends the number 1696, abating one, the 
number contained in the @n/gma : others give a different ſolution of 
it: The generality, however, underſtand it of the word arſenic, 
APLENIKON. . i 

To the above we ſhall ſubjoin that celebrated ancient ænigma, 
about which many of the learned have puzzled their heads. There 
are two copies of it; one found 140 years ago, on a marble near 
Bolognia; the other in an ancient MS. written in Gothic charac- 


ters, at Milan. It is called 
The Bononian Ænigma. 
. M. Nec cœlo, nec terris, 
Alia Lelia Criſpis ; Nec aquis, 
Nec vir, nec mulier, Sed ubique jacet. 
Nec androgyna ; Lucius Agatho Priſcius, 
Nec puella, nec juvents, Nec maritus, nec amater, 
Nec anus ; Nec neceſſarius ; 
Nec cos, nec meretrix, | Neque marens, neque gaudens, 
ec pudica ; eque flens ; 
Sed amnia: Hand, f 
Sublata Nec molem, nec pyramidem, 
Neque fame, neque ferro, 8 
Negue veneno; ed omnia, b 
Sed omnibus : Scit et neſcit, cui poſuerit. 


That is to ſay, To the gods manes, lia Lælia Criſpis, neither man, nor 
woman, nor hermaphrodite ; neither girl, nor young woman, ner old ; nei- 
ther chaſte, mr a whore ;, but all theſe : killed neither by hunger, nor fleet, 
nor 2 ; but by all theſe : reſts neither in heaven, nor on earth, nor in 
the waters ; but every where. Lucius Agatha Priſcius, neither her huſ- 
band, nor lever, nor friend; neither ſorrowful nor Joyful, nor weeping, 
certain, or uncertain, t» whom he rears this monument, neither erecis her 
a temple, nor a ramid, nor a tomb, but all theſe. In the MS. at Mi- 
lan, inſtead of D. M. we find A. M. P. P. D, and at the end the 
following edition : 


Hoc eft ſepulchrum intus cadaver nom habens, 
Hoc eff cadaver ſepulchrum extra non habens, 
Sed cadaver idem eſt et ſepulchrum. © 


We find near 50 ſeveral ſolutions of this ænigma advanced by the 
literati. | 

The ſubject of an enigma ſhould be ſomething eaſily conceived, 
and generally known. The form of #N1GMAS conſiſts in the words, 
which, whether proſe or verſe, contain either fome deſcription, a 
queſtion, or a proſopopœia. The laſt kind are accounted the moſt 
pleaſing, as they give life and action to tags which otherwiſe have 
them not. It is much eaſier to turn mythology into en:gmas, than 
hiſtory. Several have accordingly imagined, that the fable of Circe 
was the art of chemiſtry in ænigma; and that the conqueſt of the 
golden fleece was no other than the tranſmutation of metals. AEnig- 
mas of pure invention are a kind of poetry, and more ſubtle than 
thoſe drawn from mythology. 

It is eſſential to emrgmas, that the hiſtory or fable, under which 
they are preſented, be known to every body; otherwiſe it will com- 
prehend two ænigmas inſtead of one; the firſt of the hiſtory or fable; 
the ſecond, of the ſenſe it is to be taken in. Another eſſential rule of 
the enigma is, that it only admit of one ſenſe, for every enigma is 
deemed imperfect which is ſuſceptible of different mterpretations, 
though they may be all equally natural. | 

NIGMATICAL, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of 
the nature of @n/gmas, having an obſcure and ambiguous meaning. 

The ancient Druid hiloſophy was altogether e@nigmatical ; as 
were allo the biecaghyphic characters of the Egyptians, who made 
the beetle to expreſs the ſun ; the ſerpent to repreſent the ſtars, &c, 

ANIGMATOGRAPHER, or AN16MATIST, one who makes, 
or explains anigmas. - 

ANIGMATOGRAPHY, or /En1GMATOLOGY, the art of 
making and ſolving, or of collecting enigmas. A treatiſe, intitled 
AEx1GMATOGRAPHIA, has been compoſed by Nic. Reuſner. 


ANIT TOLOGUS, in poetry, a kind of verſe which con- 


fiſts of two dactyls and three troczi : ſuch as, 
Prelia dira placent truci juvente. 


AOLIC dale, among grammarians, is one of the five dia- 
leAs of the Greek tongue, uſed by the inhabitants of Zolia. 
AOLIC ver, in proſody, a kind of verſe conſiſting of an 
iambic, or ſpondee, then of two anapeſts, ſeparated by à long 
fyllable, and laſtly by another ſyllable. The following verſe is of 
this kind : 
O ftelliferi conditor orbis. 


The Æolic dialect generally throws out the aſpirate, or ſharp ſpirit; 
and agrees, in ſo many reſpects, with the Doric, that they are fre- 
quently confounded together. | 

AOLIPILE, an hydraulic inſtrument, conſiſting of an hollow 
metalline ball, with a ſmall pipe, or neck, ſcrewed to the body. 


The inſtrument, if filled with water, and expoſed to the fire, will 


produce a ſtrong blaſt of wind, or rather an elaſtic ſteam or vapour, 
4 g 


— 


out great expence ; for 


| which was performed ſeveral ways. 


This inſtrument the mechanical and experimental philoſophers 
chiefly make uſe of, to account for the natural — and gene- 
ration of winds, and ſome have uſed this machine to meaſure the 
gravity and rarefaction of the air, but without ſucceſs, as there are 
many objections and diſſiculties which it is liable to. Others have 
ſuppoſed, that if the æalipile was fixed to ſome ſonorous inſtrument; 
as a trumpet, or a horn, it might produce muſic, or, with propet 
additions, be made to repreſent the fluctuating, and playing up and 
down, of the ſtream of a fountain ; likewiſe being placed before 4 


fire, to ſerve as a pair of bellows, when an intenſe heat is required. 


But theſe ſuppoſitions are only theory, and not capable of being 
reduced to practice, for experience ” kt us, that inſtead of the 
blaſt kindling the fire, it totally extinguiſhes, or puts it out. But 
Dr. Plot gives an inſtance, where the æolipile is actually uſed to 
blow the fire. The lord of the manor of Effington is bound by 
his tenure to drive a gooſe every new-year's day three times round 
the hall of the lord of Hilton, while Jack of Hilton (a brazen fi- 
gure, having the ſtructure of an æolipile) blows the fire. How- 
ever, the æolipile being K conſtructed, it may, with ſome 
ſucceſs, we think, be ap Ni to cure ſmoaking chimnies, and with- 
— filled with water, and hung properly 
in the funnel of the chimney, the blaſt, which will quickly enſue 
from the heat of the fire, will drive up the loitering mole; and 
cauſe a ſtrong draught. It is commonly applied to this uſe in 
Italy, We are told by ſome authors, that the frauds of the heathen 
prieſthood applied the æolipile to the working of ſham miracles; 

AOLUS, in mythology, the god of the winds. He was 
painted by the ancients with ſwoln blubber cheeks, like one who 
with main force endeavours to blow a blaſt; alſo with two 
ſmall wings upon his ſhoulders, and a high-coloured fiery coun- 
tenance. 

AoLus, in mechanics, denotes a portable machine, uſed for 
refreſhing and changing the air in rooms. It is adapted, in it's 
dimenſions, to ſupply the place of a ſquare of glaſs in a ſaſh- 
window; and is executed in ſo ſmall a compaſs, as to project but 
a little way from the faſh, and in ſo neat a manner, (fays Mr. 
Tidd, the inventor) as to be an elegant ornament to the place 
where it is fixed. 

Aorus's Harp, a muſical inſtrument, ſo contrived, that, being 
properly placed in a current of air, emitted through an aperture in 
the window of an apartment, produces admirable muſic, merely by 
the action of the wind on the ſtrings. This inſtrument is men- 
tioned by father Kircher above an hundred years ago; but owes 
it's perfection to Mr. Oſwald, of London, to whom Mr. Thomp- 
ſon, in his celebrated ode on Aslus's vers improperly aſcribes the 
invention of it. In a book, intitled, Magia Phonntattica & Pbo- 
norgia, Kircher deſcribes the method of conſtructing and uſing this 
inſtrument. F 
a EON, AIQN, age, properly ſignifies the duration of any 
thing. 

Aon, among the followers of Plato, was uſed to ſignify any 
virtue, attribute, or perfection; and hence they . the 
Deity as an aſſemblage of all poſſible æans, and called him pleroma, 
a Greek word, ſignifying fulneſ sz. 

Simon Magus is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of theſe eons, 
which were afterwards brought to perfection by Valentinus, who, 
refining on thoſe who preceded him in this way, produced a lon 
genealogy of &#9ns, to the number of 30. The Veicualens blend 
the conceits of the Jewiſh cabaliſts, the Platoniſts, and the Chal- 
dæan philoſophers, with the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
and invented a kind of theogony, calling the ſelf- originated Deity, or 
God the Father, by the name of Bythus, i. e. profound, or un- 
fathomable ; and © the moſt high and ineffable Father ;** and the 
ſeveral ſubordinate deities by different appellations ; but included 
all under the general name of ons. See VALENTINIANS. 

Ee is uled by Hippocrates to ſignify the remains of a man's 
life; it alſo ſigniſies the ſpinal marrow. 

Eo, in the Phoenician theology, is the appellation given to 
the firſt created woman. 

AORA, a term uſed by ancient medical writers for geſtation ; 
1. By ſwinging in a ham- 
mock. 2. Being carried in a litter. 3. Riding in a chariot. 4. Sail- 
ing in a boat, or ſhip? in many chronical diſorders, this laſt exer- 
ciſe is ſaid to prove efficacious beyond what is obſerved from the 
moſt ſkilful adminiſtration of drugs. The others are recommended 
at the decline of a fever, in the gout, ſtone, &c. before the more 
violent motions can be admitted 4 

ERA, in chronology, is a fixed point of time, from whence to 
begin a computation of the enſuing years. 

he word &ra is generally allowed to have had it's riſe in Spain. 
Sepulveda ſuppoſes it formed from A. ER. A. the note of abbrevi- 
ation of the words, annus erat Auguſt, occalioned by the Spa- 
niards beginning their computation trom the time their country 
came under the dominion of Auguſtus, or that of their receiving 
the Roman calendar, This opinion is rejected by Scaliger, and 
favoured by Voſlius. 

Aras are either Chriſtian, Jewiſh, heathen, or Mahometan. 

The Chriſtian æra, or computation of time from the birth of 
Chriſt, it is generally lowed, was not introduced till the ſixth 
century, in the reign of Juſtinian, and is commonly aſcribed to 
Dionyſius Exiguus. 

The Spanith æra, otherwiſe called the year of Cæſar, was in- 
troduced after the ſecond diviſion of the Roman provinces between 
Auguſtus, Antony, and Lepidus, in the year of Rome 714, the 
4676th year of r Julian period, and the 38th year before Chriſt. 
For the particular æras, ſee EPOCHA, | | 

Some writers of the barbarous age have alſo uſed ra for any 
year; in which ſenſe we meet with entering down the '@ra, &c. 


RA 


Fs a likewiſe ſignifies cockle, or darnel. 

A ARIUM, = public treaſury of the Roman ſtate, which 
was firſt erected under Auguttus, and maintained by a yearly vo- 
juntary contribution; but that proving inſufficient, it was after- 
wards ſupported by a levy of the twentieth part of all legacies and 
inheritances, except of ſuch as fell to the next of kin, or to the 

or. Three of the emperor's life-guard were conſtituted præfecti 
#rarii for the cuſtody of it. 

The erarium contained the money belonging to the prince; the 
fiſcus, that of the public. : | 

AERARIUM ſanftius was a place in the inner part of the temple, 
added to the former, on occaſion of the growth of the Roman 
ſtate, when there was not room enough for lodging all the public 
monies, and the public acts depoſited with them. KY 

Frarrum Ihthia, was a treaſury for money paid in by the 
parents on the birth of each child: it was erected by Servius 
Follins, the ſixth king of the Romans. 

ERA RIUM privatum, the prince's privy-purſe, containing the 
money, &c. he was poſſeſſed of before his acceſſion. 

AERARIUM viceſimarum, the place where the money, ariſing from 
the taxes levied from foreign countries, was laid up, ſo called becauſe 
it moſt commonly conſiſted of a twentieth part of the produce. 

ERARI Us, in antiquity, an officer appointed by 1 Se- 
verus, for the diſtribution of the money given for largeſſes to the 
ſoldiery or people. | 1 

ERARIUs was alſo an appellation given to a perſon, who was 
Aruck out by the cenſors from the album, and liſt of his century, 
and was only conſidered as a citizen fo far as to make him ſubject 
to pay taxes, without being intitled to any privileges or advantages 
from the ſtate. To be made an ærarius was à puniſhment In- 
flicted for ſome offence, and reputed one degree more ſevere than 
to be expelled a tribe; though the ærarii were not reduced to the 
condition of flaves. 

ARARIUS alſo ſignifies a perſon employed in coining, or work- 
ing braſs. 5 : 

ERARIus, ſimply, denotes a founder; erarii fufores, copperſmiths. 

ARARIUS is allo applied to a ſoldier who receives pay. 

ERATA Aqua. See Z1MonT Mater. | 

AREOLUS, which correſponds to the Greek aue, Was a 
weight, according to Diodorus and Suidas, equal to one ſixth, and, 
as others make it, equal to one eighth of the cbalus, which 
was Or grains. 

AERIAL, an epithet applied to every thing partaking of the 
nature of air, or that is connected with, or belongs to, air, as 
aerial particles, &c. : = 

AERIAL perſpective, that whereby viſual bodies are repreſented 
weakened, or diminiſhed, in proportion as they are diſtant from 
the eye. 

AERIAL Tides. See TIDES. 

AERIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics, who 
ſeparated themſelves from the church party in the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, and during the pontificate of Julius I. about the 
year 342. They had their name from one Aerius, a preſbyter, who, 
thinking himſelf neglected by not being advanced to the dignity of 
a biſhop, went over to the Arian party: but held ſome opinions 
peculiar to himſelf, as, that there was no diſtinction, founded in 
ſcripture, between preſbyter and bilhop. He alſo aſſerted, that 
we are not obliged to obſerve the ſtated feaſts of the church; ad- 
mitted thoſe only into his ſect, who lived in continence, and con- 
demned marriage as unlawtul. 


RICA, or Erica, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Gaza, 


and others, to the common herring. 

AERIRUSA, the ſky- coloured jaſper of the ancients. 

ARIS, fis, among alchemiſts, ſmall ſcales procured from cop- 
per melted by a ſtrong heat; it is ſometimes uſed for ærugo or ver- 
digris. 

ERITIS, the common name of the anagallis. 

AEROGRAPHY, a deſcription of the air, or atmoſphere, it's li- 
mits, dimenſions, properties, &c. This amounts to much the ſame 
with 


AER G s 


Being the doctrine or ſcience of A1R, it's nature, ingredients, 
phænomena, properties, and uſes. 


General Account of AIR. 

Air, in a general ſenſe, is a thin, fluid, elaſtic, tranſparent, 
ponderous, compreſſible, and dilatable body, ſurrounding the terra- 
queous globe to a conſiderable height. 

Air was conſidered by ſome of the ancients as an element; but 
then by element they underſtood a different thing from what we do. 

It is certain that air, taken in the popular Tſe, is far from the 
ſimplicity of an elementary ſubſtance; though ſome of it's properties 
and uſes in a ſtate of combination with various ſubſtances, from 
which it has been extricated by modern analyſis, may entitle it to 
this appellation. 


Alx, properly ſo called, or Elementary AlR, 

Is a certain ſubtile, homogeneous, elaſtic matter; the baſis, or 
fundamental ingredient of the atmoſpherical air, and that which 
gives it the denomination, 

In this ſenſe it likewiſe enters into the compoſition of moſt, or 

rhaps all bodies, exiſting in them under a ſolid form, deprived of 
it's elaſticity, and moſt of it's diſtinguiſhing properties, and ſerving 
as their cement, and the univerſal bond of nature ; but capable, b 
certain proceſſes, of being diſengaged from them, recovering it's cla 
2 and reſembling 
get 


the air of the atmoſphere. See Hale's Ve- 
le Statics, ch. vi. . 5 


— 


body 


T air. 


The peculiar nature of this aerial matter we know but little of ; 
what authors have advanced concerning it being chiefty eonjectural. We 


have no way of altogether ſeparating it from the other matters with 


which in it's pureſt ſtate it is more or leſs combined, and conſe- 
quently no way of aſcertaining, with ſatisfactory evidence, it's pe- 
culiar properties, abſtractedly from thoſe of other bodies. 


Vulgar, or Heter:geneous Alk, 

Is a coalition of corpuſcles of various kinds, which together con- 
ſtitute one fluid maſs, wherein we live and move, and which ue 
are continually receiving and expelling by reſpiration. The whole 
aſſemblage of this makes what we call the atmoſphere ; where this 
air or * terminates, there &ther is ſuppoled to commence ; 
which is diſtinguiſhed from air, by it's not making any ſenſible re- 
fraction of the rays of li 

Air is acknowled 


t, as air does. 

by Mr. Boyle to be the moſt heterogeneous 
in the univerſe; Boerhaave ſhews it to be an univerſal chaos, 
or colluvies, of all kinds of created bodies. Beſide the matter ot 
light or fire, which continually flows into it from the heavenly bo- 
dies, and probably the magnetic effluvia of the earth, whatever fire 
can volatilize is found in the air. Hence, for inſtance, 

1. The whole foſſil kingdom muſt neceſſarily be found in it: for 
all of that tribe, as ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, metals, &c. are con- 
vertible into fume, and thus capable of being rendered part of the 
Gold itſelf, the moſt fixed of all natural bodies, 1s found to 
adhere cloſe to the ſulphur in mines, and thus to be raiſed along 
with it. 

Sulphurs too muſt make a conſiderable ingredient of the air, on 
account of thoſe many volcanos, grottos, caverns, and other ſpira- 
cles chiefly affording that mineral, diſperſed through the globe. 

2, All the parts of the animal kingdom mult alſo be in the air: 
for beſide the copious effluvia continually emitted from their bodies, 
by the vital heat, in the ordinary proceſs of perſpiration ; by means 
of which an animal, in the courſe of it's duration, impregnates the 
air with many times the quantity of it's own body; we find that any 
animal, when dead, being expoſed to the air, is in a certain time 
wholly incorporated with it, , 

3- As to vegetables, none of that claſs can be ſuppoſed wanting 2 
fince we know that all vegetables, by putrefaction, become volatile, 

The aſſociations, ſeparations, attritions, diſſolutions, and other 
operations of one ſort of matter upon another, may likewiſe be con- 
ſidered as ſources of numerous other neutral, or anonymous bodies 
unknown to us. ; 

Air, in this general ſenſe, is one of the moſt conſiderable and uni- 
verſal agents in all nature; being concerned in thepreſervation of life, 
and the production of moſt of the phenomena relating to our world. 
It's properties and effects, including a great part of the re- 


ſearches and diſcoveries of the modern philoſophers, have in a con- 


ſiderable degree been reduced to preciſe Jaws and demonſtrations; in 
which form they make a very extenſive and important branch of the 
mixed mathematics, called PNEUMATICS. 


Mechanical Preperties and Effects of AIR. , 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe are it's fluidity, weight, and / 

ticity. | 
I. FiviDpirty. 

That the air is a fluid, is evident from the eaſy paſſage it affords 
to bodies through it; as in the propagation of ſmells, and other ef- 
fluvia, and the eaſy conveyance it affords to ſounds : for theſe and li- 
milar effects prove it to be a body, whoſe parts give way to any 
force impreſſed, and, in ping: are eaſil . among them- 
ſelves; which is the definition of a fluid. Beſides, it is certain, that 
no degree of cold has ever yet been produced, natural or artificial, 
ſtrong enough to deprive it of it's fluidity. 

The cauſe of the fluidity of air is attributed by ſome late phi- 
loſophers to the fire intermixed with it ; without which, they ima- 

ine the atmoſphere would harden into a ſolid impenetrable maſs. 

d hence, the greater the degree of fire, the more fluid, moveable, 
and pervious 1s the air: and thus, as the degree of fire is continually 
_—_ — to the circumſtances — poſition of the heavenly 

ies, the air is kept in a continual reciprocation. 

Hence, in a great meaſure, it is, that on the tops of the higher 
mountains, the ſenſes of ſmelling, hearing, &c. are found very fee- 
ble. The increaſed rarity of the air at a conſiderable height may 
account for this effect; but the above hypotheſis is contradicted by 
the more ſenſible experience of cold : the air near the ſurface of the 
earth deriving greater heat from the reflected, than from the direct 
rays of the ſun, See MouNTaiNs. 


II. Weight or Gravity of the AIR. 
Galileo firſt diſcovered that air had weight, Dial. I; but the preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere was obſerved by his diſciple Torricelli ; and 
the variations of it depending on different heights, by M. Paſcal. 
That the air is heavy, follows from it's being a body; weight being 
an eſſential property of matter. But we have many arguments to 
the ſame purpole trom ſenſe, and experiment: thus the hand, ap- 
plied on 12 orifice of a veſſel empty of air, ſoon feels the load of 
the incumbent atmoſphere. Thus glaſs veſſels, exhauſted of their 
air, are eaſily cruſhed to pieces by the weight of the air without. 
So, two dall hollow ſegments of a ſphere, * inches in diameter, 
exactly fitting each other, being emptied of air, are preſſed toge- 
ther with a force equal to 188 pounds, by the weight ot the ambient 
air; and that they are kept together by the preſſure of the arr, is evi- 
dent, by ſuſpending them in an exhauſted receiver, where they will 
8 of themſelves. Farther, if the tube, Cloſed at one end, be fil - 
led with mercury, and the other end immerged in a baſon of the 
ſame fluid, and thus erected, the mercury in the tube will be ſuf. 
pended at the height of about thirty inches above the ſurface of that 
in the baſon. The reaſon of which ſuſpenſion is, that the mercu 
in the tube cannot fall lower, without raiſing that in the baſon; 


which 
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which being preſſed down by the weight of, the incumbent atmo» 
ſphere, cannot give way, unleſs the woe of the mercury in the 
tube exceeds that of the ai out of it. That this is the caſe, is evi- 
dent; becauſe if the whole apparatus be included in the receiver of 
an &z-pump, the mercury will fall in proportion as the ay is ex- 


hauſted; and on gradually 1 the air again, the mercury re- 


afcends to it's former height. This makes what is uſually called 
the Torricellian experiment. 

To ſay no more, we can actually 2 air ; for a veſſel, full even 
of common air is found, by a very nice balance, to weigh more than 
when the air is exhauſted; a quart of r weighing about 17 grains; 
and the effect is proportionably more ſenſible, if the fame veſſel be 
weighed full of condenſed air in a receiver void of arr; | 

The weight of air is continually varying, according to the differ- 
ent degree of heat and cold, and the coficurrence of other cauſes. 
Riccichus eſtimates it's weight to that of water, to be as 1 to 1090 ; 
Merſennus as 1 to 1300, or 1 to 1 856 : Lana, as 1 to 640; Galileo 
only makes it as 1 to 400. Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate experi- 
ment, found it about London, as 1 to 938; and thinks, all things 
conſidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 may be taken as a medium; 
for there is no fixing an preciſe ratio, ſinde not only the air, but the 
water itſelf, is continually varying. Add, that experiments made in 
different places neceſſurily vary, on aecount of the different heights of 
the places, the ſeaſons of making the experiment, and the different 
denſities of air correſponding to theſe cirtumſtances. It mult be 
added, however, that by experiments made ſince, before the Royal 
Socicty, the proportion of air to water was, firſt, found as 1 to 840; 
then, as 1 to 852; and a third time, as 1 to 860. And laſtly, by a 
very ſimple and accurate experiment of Mr. Haukſbee, the proper, 
tion was ſettled as t to 885. But thefe experiments being all made 
in the ſummer months; when the barometer was 294 inches 
high, Dr. Jurin thinks, that at a medium between heat and cold, 
when the barometer is 30 inches high, the proportion between the 
two fluids may be taken as 1 to 800; which agrees with the obſer- 
vation of the honourable Mr. Cavendiſh, the thermometer being at 
50?, and the barometer at 293 inches, ü Seo 

Air, then, being heavy and fluid, the laws of it's gravitation, or preſ- 
ſure, may be inferred to be the ſame as in other fluids ; and conſe- 
quently it's preſſure muſt be as it's perpendicular altitude. This is 
alſo confirmed by experiment. For removing the Torricellian tube to 
a more elevated place, where the incumbent column of arr is ſhorter, 
a proportionably ſhorter column of mercury is ſuſtained. On this 
principle depend the ſtructure and office of the BAROMETER, 

From hence, alſo, it follows, that the air, like all other fluids, 
muſt preſs equally every way. This is confirmed by obſerving, that 
ſoft bodies faſtain this * withont any — of figure, and 
brittle bodies, without breaking; though the preſſure upon them be 


equal to that of a column of mercury thirty inches high, or a column 


of water of thirty-two feet. It is obvious, that no other caufe can 
preſerve ſuch bodies unchanged, but the equable preſſure on all ſides, 
which reſiſts as much as it is reſiſted. And hence, upon removing 
or diminiſhing the preſſure on one ſide only, the effect. of the preſſure 
is ſoon perceived on the other. For the quantity and effect of this 
preſſure of the atmoſphere on the human body, and on the ſurface of 
the carth, ſee ATMOSPHERE. 2 

From the gravity of the air, conſidered in connection with it's 
fiuidity, ſeveral of it's uſes and effects are deducible. 

1. By means of it's weight, &c. it cloſely inveſts the earth, with all 
the bodies upon it ; and conſtringes and binds them down with a 
force amounting, according to the computation of M. Paſchal, to 
2232 pounds weight upon every ſquare foot, or upwards of 15 

nds upon every inch ſquare, Hence it prevents, e. gr. the arte- 
Fal veſſels of plants and animals from being too much diſtended by 
the impetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaſtic force of the 
air ſo plentifully contained in the blood. Thus, we ſee, in the ope- 
ration of cupping, that, upon a diminution of the preſſure of the air, 
the parts of No body grow tumid ; which neceffarily alters the man- 
ner of the circulation through the capillaries, &c. 

The ſame cauſe hinders the juices from ouſing and eſcaping 
through the pores of their containing veſſels ; this is experienced by 
ſuch as —_ up high mountains, who, in proportion as they aſ- 
cend, find themſelves more and more relaxcd ; and at * be- 
come ſubject to a ſpitting of blood, and other hæmorrhages; becauſe 
the air doth not ſufficiently conſtringe the veſſels of the lungs. Si- 
milar effects are obſerved in animals that are incloſed under the re- 
ceiver of the air-pump, who, as the air 1s taken from them, pant, 
ſwell, vomit, and diſcharge their urine and excrements, See VA- 
CUUM. a 

2. The weight of the air promotes the mixture of contiguous 
fluid bodies. Hence many liquids, as oils and ſalts, which readily 
and ſpontaneouſly mix in air, remain, on the removal of it, in a 
ſtate of ſeparation. a g 

3. This gravity of air does in ſome caſes determine the action of 
one body upon another. , 

And, 4. to the ſame principle are chiefly owing our winds, which 
are only air put in motion by fome alteration in it's equilibrium, 


III. Elaftigity of the AI. 8 | 
The elaſtic force of air has been long accounted it's diſtinguiſhing 


property: the other properties hitherto enumerated being common 


to it with other fluids; though from late experiments it appears 
more than probable, that the capacity of being compreſſed and ex- 
panded is not peculiar to air. Le Warts aud COMPRESSION. | 
This property of air was firſt aſcertained by ſome experiments of 
lord Bacon, who, upon this principle, conſtructed his vitrum calendare, 
the firſt thermometer. ok 
Ot this power we have numerous proofs. — Thus, a blown blad- 
der being ke in the hand, we find the included air ſenſibly re- 
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ſiſt; ſo that upon ceaſing to compreſs, the cavities or impreſſions, 
made in it's ſurface, are readily expanded again, and filled up. 

On this property of zlafticity, the ſtructure and office of the air- 
pump depend. | 
Every particle of air always exerts this niſus, or endeavour to ex- 
pand, and thus ſtrives againſt an equal endeavour of the ambient 
particles; whoſe. reſiſtance, happening by any means to be weaken- 
diffuſes into an immenſe extent. Hence it is, 
that thin aſs bubbles, or bladders, filled with air, and exactly cloſed, 
being included in the exhauſted receiver of an air- pump, burit by the 
force of the included ar. So a bladder quite flaccid, containing only 
the ſmalleſt quantity of air, ſwells in the receiver, and appears quite 
full The ſame effect is alſo found, by carrying the flaccid bladder 
to the top of an high mountain, 1 | 
The weight or preſſure of the air, it is obvious, has no dependence 
on it's elaſticity ; but would be the ſame; whether the air had ſuch a 
property or not. But the air, being elaftic, is neceſſarily affected by 
the preſſure, which reduces it into lch a ſpacey as that the elaſticity, 
which re- acts againſt the compreſſing weight, is equal to that weight. 

In effect, the Jaw of this elaſticity 1s, that it increaſes as the denſity 
of the air increaſes ; and the enſity increaſes, as the force increaſes 
by which it is preſſed. Now, there mult neceſſarily be a balance be- 
tween the action and re- action; i. e. the gravity of the air, which 
tends to compreſs it, and the elaſticity of the air, which endeavours 
to expand it, muſt be equal. 

Hence, the elaticity increaſing, or diminiſhing, univerſally, as the 
denſity increaſes, or diminiſhes, i. e. as the diſtance between the par- 
ticles diminiſhes, or increaſes, it is no matter whether the air be 
compreſſed, and retained in ſuch ſpace, by the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere, or by any other means ; it muſt endeavour, 1n either caſe, to 
expand with the fame force—And hence, if air near the earth be 
pent up 1n a veſſel, fo as to cut off all communication with the ex- 
ternal air, the preſſure of the incloſed air will be equal to the weight 
of the atmoſphere, Accordingly, we find mercury ſuſtained to the 
ſame height, by the elaſtic force of air incloſed in a glaſs veſſel, as by 
the whole atmeſpherical preſſure. L 

On the ſame principle air may be artificially condenſed ; and 
hence the ſtructure of the wiND-gun. : 

M. Amontons, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, main- 
tains, that there is no fixing any bounds to the condenſation of the 
air; that ome and greater weights will ſtill reduce it into leſs and 
lefs compals ; that it is only eli in virtue of the fire which it con- 
tains ; and that as it is impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the fire 
out of it, it is equally impoſſible ever to make the utmoſt condenſas 
uon. 

The dilatation of the air, by virtue of it's elaftic force, is ſound to 
be very ſurpriſing. In ſeveral experiments made by Mr. Boyle, it 
dilated firſt into g times it's former ſpace; then into 31 times; then 
into 60; then into 150. Ae it was brought to dilate into 
8000 times it's ſpace; then into 10000, and even at laſt into 19679 
times it's ſpace ; and this altogether by it's own expanſive force, 
without the help of fire, | 

On this depend the ſtructure and uſe of the MANOMETER; 
Hence, it appears, that the air we breathe near the ſurface of the 
earth, is compreſſed by it's own weight into at leaſt the 19679th part 
of the ſpace it would poſſeſs in vacus. But if the ſame air be con- 
denſed by art, the ſpace it will take up when moſt dilated, to that it 
poſſeſſes when condenſed, will be, according to the ſame author's 
experiments, as 550000 to 1. | | 

. Amontons firſt diſcovercd that air will expand, in proportion 
to it's denſity, with the ſame degree of heat. On this foundation, 
the ingenious author has a diſcourſe, to prove, that the ſpring and 
weight of the air, with a moderate degree of warmth, may enable it 
to produce even carthquakes, and other of the moſt vchement com- 
motions of nature,? . 

According to the experiments of this author, and M. de la Hire, a 
column of air on the ſurface of the earth, 36 fathoms high, is equal in 
weight to three lines depth of mercury; and it is found, that equal 
quantities of air offels ſpaces reciprocally proportional to the 
welghts with which they are preſſed : the weight of the air, there- 
fore, which would fill the whole ſpace poſſeſſed by the terreſtrial 
globe, would be equal to a cylinder of mercury, whoſe baſe is equal 
to the furface of the earth, and it's height containing as many times 
three lines, as the atmoſpherical ſpace contains orbs equal in weight 
to 36 fathoms of that wherein the experiment was made, Hence, 
taking the denſeſt of all bodies, e. gr. gold, whoſe gravity is about 
14630 times greater than that of air in our orb, it is eaſy to compute, 
that this air would be reduced to the ſame denſity as gold, by the 
preſſure of a column of mercury 14630 times 28 inches high, i. e. 
409640 inches: ſince the bulks of air, in that caſe, would be in the 
reciprocal ratio of the weights by which they are preſſed. Theſe 
409640 inches, therefore, expreſs the height at which the barometer 
muſt ſtand, where the air would be as heavy as gold, and the number 
2764732975 lines, the thickneſs to which our column of 35 fathems of 
air would be reduced in the ſame place. Now, we know, that 
43528 fathoms, which is the depth, where the above preſſure, and 
conſequent reduCtion take place, are only the 74th part of the ſemi- 
diameter of the earth; and therefore, beyond that depth, whatever 
matter exiſts, it muſt be heavier than gold. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the remaining ſphere of 6451538 fathoms diameter 
may be full of denſe air, heavier, by many degrees, than the heavieſt 
bodies which we know. Hence, again, as it 1s proved, the more air 
is compreſſed, the more does the ſame degree of fire increaſe the 
force of it's fpring, and render it capable of a proportionably greater 
effect; we may infer, that a degree of heat, which in our orb can 
only produce a moderate effect, may have a very violent one in ſuch. 
lower orb ; and that, as there may be many degrecs of heat in nature, 
beyond that of boiling water, it is probable there may be ſome, whoſe 
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violence, thus aſſiſted by the weight of the air, may be ſufficient to 
tear aſunder the ſolid globe. 7 : 

The elaſtic power of the arr, above illuſtrated and evinced, is the 
ſecond great ſource of the effects of this important fluid. By means 
of this, it inſinuates into the pores of bodies, poſſeſſing this prodigi- 
ous faculty of expanding, which is ſo eaſily excited, that it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily put the particles of bodies into which it inſinuates itſelf in- 
to perpetual oſcillations. Indeed, the degree of heat, and the air's 
gravity and denſity, and conſequently it's elaſticity and expanſion, ne- 
ver remaining the ſame for the leaſt ſpace of time, there muſt be an 
inceſſant vibration, or dilatation and contraction in all bodies. 

The air is very inſtrumental in the production and growth of vege- 
tables, not only by invigorating their ſeveral juices, while in an ela/tic 
active ſtate, but alfo by greatly contributing in a fixed ſtate to the 
union and firm connection of their ſevetal conſtituent parts, 

From the ſame cauſe it is, that the air contained in bubbles of ice, 
by it's continual action, burſts the ice; and thus glaſſes and other 
veſſels frequently crack, when their contained liquors are frozen. 
Thus, alfo, entire columns of marble ſometimes cleave in the win- 
ter time, from ſome little bubble of included ais acquiring an in- 
creaſed elaſticity. From the fame principle ariſe all putrefaction 
and fermentation ; neither of which will proceed, even in the belt 
diſpoſed ſubjects, in vacuo. 

In reality, all natural corruption and alteration ſeem to depend on 
air; and metals, particularly gold, only feem to be durable and in- 
corruptible, in virtue of their not being pervious to ary. 


Effects of the different Ingredients of AlR. v yrs” 

Air not only acts by it's common 2 aſe of gravity and elafti- 
city, but there are numerous other effects, ariſing from the peculiar 
ingredients of which it conſiſts. Thus, | 

1. Air not only diſſolbes and attenuates bodies by it's preſſure and 
attrition, but as a chazs containing all kinds of menſtrua, and conſe- 

uently poſſeſſing powers for diſſolving all bodies. It is known, 
that iron and copper readily diſſolve, and become ruſty in azr, unleſs 
well defended with oil. Boerhaave aſſures us, that he has ſeen pil- 
Urs of iron ſo reduced by air, that they might be crumbled to 
duſt between. the fingers; and as for copper, it is converted: by 
the air into a ſubſtance much like the verdigreaſe produced by vi- 
negar. ä 
Mr. Bovle relates, that in the ſouthern 1 N colonies the great 
guns ruſt 2 faſt, that, after "ng in the air for a few years, large 
cakes of crirus martis may be ſeparated from them. Acoſta adds, that 
in Peru, the air diſſolves lead, and conſiderably increaſes it's weight. 
Yet gold is generally eſteemed indiſſoluble by air beng never found 
to contract ruſt, though expoſed to it ever ſo long. 

Stones alſo undergo the changes incident to metals, "Thus, Purbeck 
ſtone, of which Saliſbury cathedral conſiſts, is obſerved gradually 
to become ſofter, and to moulder away in the air ; and Mr. Boyle 
gives the ſame account of Blackington ſtone, He adds, that air 
may have a conſiderable operation. on vitriol, even when a ſtrong 
fire could act no farther upon it. And he has found, that the fumes 
of a corrolive liquor work more ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain 
metal, when ſuſtained in the arr, than the menſtruum itſelf did, 
which emitted fumes, on thoſe parts of the metal, which it covered; 
referring to the effects of the etfluvia of vinegar on cop ER. 

The diſſolving power of air is increaſed by heat, and by other 
- cauſes. It combines with water; and, by acceſs of cold, fits 
part of the matter which was kept diſſolved in it, by a greater de- 
gree of heat. Hence, the water, by being depoſited and condenſed 
upon any cold body, ſuch as glaſs, &c. in windows, forms fogs, 
and becomes viſible. Air, tikewiſe, by means of it's diffolving 
power, accelerates EVAPORATION and DISTILLATION. 


2. Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus, ſea-ſalt, being firſt cal- 


cined, then fuſed by the fire, and when fuſed, expoſed to the air 
to liquify; when liquificd, ſet to dry, and then fuſed again, re- 
peating the operation, will, by degrees, be almoſt wholly eva- 
— . — ; nothing but a little earth remaining. Helmont men- 
tions it as an arcanum in chemiſtry, to render fixed falt of tartar 
volatile; but this is eaſily effected by. air alone: for, if ſome of 
this ſalt be expoſed to the air, in a place replete with acid vapours, 
the ſalt draws the acid to itſelf, and, when ſaturated with it, is vo- 
latile, 
3. Air alſo fixes volatile bodies. Thus, though ſpirit of nitre, 
or aqua fortis, readily evaporates by the fire; yet, if there be any 
utrefied urine near the place, the volatile ſpirit will be fixed; and 
Fall down in the form 0 _— ſecunda. ; f 
4. Air brings many quieſcent bodies into action; i. e. excites 
their latent powers. Thus, if an acid vapour be diffuſed through 
the air, all the bodies, of which that is the proper menſtruum, 
being diſſolved by it, are brought into a ſtate proper for action. 

In the various operations of chemiſtry, air is a very neceſſary 
and important agent; the reſult of particular proceſſes 8 
on it's preſence, or abſence; on it's being open, or incloſed. 

The effluvia of animals have their effect in varying the air; as 
is evident in contagious diſeaſes, plagues, murrains, and other 
mortalities, which are ſpread by an infected air. 

The ſudden and fatal effects of noxious vapours has ee 
been ſuppoſed to be principally, if not wholly, owing to the loſs 
and walte of the wivifying ſpirit of air. But Dr. Hales attributes 
this effect to the loſs of a conſiderable part of the air's elaſticity, 
and to the gtoſſnefs and denſity of the vapours with which the 
air is charged. 


* 


From ſeveral experiments, he inferred, that the life of thoſe ani- 


mals is preſerved - rather by the elaſtic force of the air, acting on 

their lungs, than by it's vivifying ſpirit; and that candles and 

matches ceaſe to burn, after having been confined in a ſmall 

quantity of air; not becauſe they have rendered the air effete, by 
No. 5. Vol. I. 
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they are — 


as it did before. 


adequate and effectual remedy but a VENTILATOR. 


diſcharged in- the enſuing ſpring. Again, 


4 


conſuming it's vivifying ſpirit, but becauſe they have diſcharged 


a great quantity of acid 22 vapours, which 8 deſtroy 


it's elaſticity, and retard the elaſtic motion of the remainder. He 
likewiſe found, that air, which paſſed through clothes, dipped 
with vinegar, could be. breathed to and fro as. long again, as the 


like quantity of air, which was not thus purified ; ſo that ſprink- 


ling the decks of ſhips with vinegar may refreſh the air,; and this 
is confirmed by experience. But where the corruption of the 
air is much greater, as in cloſe prifons, &c. nothing can be an 
He obferved 
likewiſe, that air is not diſqualified for reſpiration, merely by the 
additional moiſture which it receives, but by ſome bad quality in 
that moiſture. 

Vegetables likewiſe produce a change in the ſtate of the iy. 
Thus, when a great part of the clove-trees, which grew fo plen 
tifully in the iſland of Ternate, was felled at the ſolicitation ot 
the Dutch, in order to heighten the value of that fruit, ſuch a 
change enſued in the air, as ſhewed the ſalutary effect of the ef- 


fluvia, or rather of the vegetation, of the clove- trees, and their 


bloſſoms; the whole iſland, - ſoon after they were cut down, being 
exceedingly fickly. . 
The air is alſo liable to alterations from the ſeaſon of the year, 


Thus, few ſubterraneous effluvia are admitted in the winter; be- 


cauſe the pores are locked up by the froſt, or covered by now; 
the ſubterraneous heat being at work, and 2 a fund to be 
r 


om the winter ſolſtice 
to the ſummer ſolſtice, the ſun's rays become more and more per- 


pendicular, and conſequently their impulſe on the earth's furface 


more powerful; ſo that the glebe, or ſoil, is more and more re- 


laxed, ſoftened, and putrefied, till he arrives at the tropic : where, 


with the force of a chemical agent, he reſolves the ſuperficial parts 
of the earth into their conſtituent principles, water, oil, ſalt, &c. 
which are all ſwept away into the atmoſphere. 

The height and depth of the air produce a farther alteration ; 
the exhalations not riling. high Rav in any great quantity, to 
aſcend above the tops of high mountains. Nor muſt drought and 
moiſture be denied their ſhare, in varying the ſtate of the at- 
moſphere : in Guinea, the heat, with the moiſture, conduces ſo 
much to putrefaction, that the pureſt white ſugars are often full of 
maggots; and their drugs ſoon loſe their virtue, and many of 
them grow verminous : it is added, that in the iſland of St. Jago, 

to expoſe their ſweet-meats daily to the fun, in 
order to exhale the moiſture contracted in the night, which would 
otherwiſe occafion them to putrefy. On this principle depend 
the ſtructure and uſe of the HYGROMETER. | 

For the refracting power of air, ſee REFRACT10N. 


| Acid A1R | 
Is a ſpecies of factitious air, which was firſt diſcovered by 
Mr. Cavendiſh.; but it's nature and properties were afterwards 
more fully inveſtigated by Dr. Prieſtley. It was firſt produced 
from copper, by means of ſpirit of ſalt ; but Dr. Prieſtley ex- 
pelled it by heat from ſpirit of ſalt only, without any metallic ſo- 
lut:on ; and he afterwards procured it by the ſame kind of proceſs, 
whereby ſpirit of ſalt is made. For this purpoſe he filled a ſmall 
phial with common ſalt, and poured upon it a ſmall quantity of 
concentrated oil of vitriol; the fumes diſcharged: in this proceſs 
were received in a veſſel previouſly filled with quickfilyer, and 
{landing in a baſon of quickſilver, appeared in the form of a per- 
fectly tranſparent air; of ſuch a nature, that it is a permanent 
elaſtic ' ſubſtance, not liable to be condenſed by cold, like other 
vapours. This acid vapour extingutſhes flame, which appears, 
before the candle goes out, and when it is firſt lighted again, of 
a beautifully green, or rather light-blue colour; and it is heavier 
than common air, though in what proportion is not yet determined. 
Water imbibes this air, changes it's aerial, or elaſtic form, ac- 
quires, when thus impregnated, a very acid taſte, becomes a very 
active ſolvent of iron, and generates inflammable air. Two grains 
and a half of rain-water will abſorb no lefs than three ounce 
meaſures of this fluid, and thus ſaturated, will weigh twice as much 
This acid air has a very ſtrong affinity with 
phlogiſton, and attracts it from other ſubſtances ; tuch as inflam- 
mable ſpirits, expreſſed oils, oil of turpentine, charcoal, phof- 
phorus, bees-wax, and even ſulphur; and it is hereby converted 
into inflammable air. | 

The ſpecies of air now deſcribed may be called marine acid air, 
in order to diſtinguiſh it from the vitriolic acid air, which is ob- 
tained, by putting a ſmall' quantity of common oil to oil of vi- 
triol, and gently heating the phial which contains them. When 


this kind of air is generated in great plenty, the top of the phial 


is filled with white vapours; it is equally tranſparent with the 
former, and has no greater attinity with quickſilver. It is as rea- 
dily abſorbed by water as the other, and by it's union forms the 
volatile, or ſulphureous acid of vitriol. It has the ſame property 
of extinguiſhing flame, and is heavier than common air. Ice is 
inſtantly diſſolved in both of them. The alkaline air being mixed 
with this kind of acid vapour, produced a beautiful white cloud, 
and evidently appeared to be the Viohter of the two: the ſubſtance 
formed by this combination was the vitriolic ſal ammoniac, which 
is hxed, or 'volatile, upon being expoſed to the common air, ac- 
cording to the proportion of the two kinds of air in the compound. 
This ſpecies of air differs from the marine acid air, in not dif. 
ſolving, or corroding iron, though it becomes, when combined with 
water, a very powerful menſtruum for this metal. 
Abr Lind of acid air is the vegetable, which Dr. Prieſtley 
expelled by heat from exceedingly ſtrong concentrated acid of vi- 


| negar. A quantity of olive oil imbibed ten times it's bulk of this 


air, and in conſequence of the 3 became colourleſs like water, 


and 
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and leſs viſcid than before. In this reſpect, it differs from the 
other kinds of acid air, which deepen the colour of every ſpecies 
of oil, making them brown, and at the ſame time viſcid, al- 
moſt to the conſiſtence of reſin, The vitriolic and table acid 
air very much reſemble one another ; and the only real difference, 
beſide the ſmell, which is very remarkable, is that juſt men- 
tioned. In nature and properties the fluor air acid very much te- 
ſembles the vitriolic ad air. 

Dr. Prieltley procured this air, by pouring oil of vitriol upon 
the fluor, contained in a ſmall phial, fitted with a ground ſtopple 
and tube z and firſt without heat, and then by applying a very 
ſmall degree of it, air was produced in ＋ plenty, perfectly 

tranſparent, and confined by quickſilver, like the other kinds al- 
ready deſcribed. It formed a white cloud by iſſuing from the tube, 
and attaching itſelf to the water that floats in the atmoſphere, and 
yielded a very pungent ſmell. The ſurface of water, as ſoon as it 
came into contact with this air, was rendered white and opake, by 
a ſtrong film, or incruſtation, which made a ſeparation between 
the air above, and the water below it. When this cruſt is broken, 
and the water riſes ſo as to form a new ſurface, a freſh incruſta- 
tion takes place; and thus ſucceſſive layers will be produced, till 
every particle of air is united to the water. Theſe films, being 
collected and dried, yield a white powdery ſubſtance, uſually a little 
| 7 to the taſte, but when waſhed in much pure water, perfectly in- 

ipid. 

"The effects of this vapour on fluids and ſolids are much the ſame 
with thoſe of the vitriolic acid air. There are two peculiar pro- 
perties in which theſe two vapours agree; they both contain phlo- 

giſton, and in ſuch a manner as to communicate it to the common 
air with which they are mixed, and to render it noxious. The 
electric ſpark will alſo, by a ſingle exploſion, incruſt the inſide ſur- 
face of a tube, containing this kind of air, with a deep brown, or 
black matter, and it will, at every ſtroke, make thagied more and 
more opake. Some reflection on the nature of the ſpar, which 
yielded this vapour, led Dr. Prieſtley to try, whether the ſame kind 
might not be procured from Mr. Canton's PHOSPHORUS, by means 
of vitriol; and the trial ſucceeded. 


Alkaline Alx 

Is a ſpecies of factitious air extracted by heat from volatile ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac. This vapour, received into a veſſel of quick- 
ſilver, ſtanding in a baſon of the ſame fluid, became a tranſparent 
and permanent air, not at all condenſed by cold. But Dr. Prieſtley 
ſoon found, that the molt expeditious method of procuring it was 
from a mixture of 4 of powdered ſal ammoniac, and 4 of flaked 
lime. Large quantities of this vapour are readily imbibed and con- 
denſed by water; and convert it into a volatile ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, ſtronger, Dr. Prieſtley ſays, than he had ever ſeen, and 
than any, he apprehends, which can be made in the common way. 
The alkaline air, upon being mixed with nitrous air, occaſioned 
a whitiſh cloud, without producing any neutral ſalt; when water 
was admitted to this mix ure, the alkaline air was abſorbed, and 
the nitrous air remained, poſſeſſed of it's peculiar properties. 
Alum undergoes a remarkable change by the action of this arr. 
It's outward ſize and ſhape remain the ſame, but the internal 
ſtructure is quite changed ; being hereby rendered ans; beau- 
tifully white, and in all reſpects, to appearance, like alum, which 
had been roaſted. The alkaline arr is lightly inflammable ; it diſ- 
ſolves ice as faſt as a hot fire can do it. 


Artificial, or factitiaus Alx 

Was uſed by Mr. Boyle to expreſs what the more ancient che- 
miſts denominated gas, or ſpiritus ſylveftris, and which is now 
more generally known by the name of fixed air. It comprehends 
all thoſe kinds of air, which are originally parts of ſome ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, and exiſt in an unelaſtic ſtate ; but which, by various ana- 
lytical proceſſes, are capable of being diſengaged, and recovering 
their elaſticity. 

Atmoſpherical, or common AIR 

Conſiſts, according to Dr. Prieſtley, of the nitrous acid and 
earth, combined with ſo much phlogiſton, as is neceſſary to it's 
elaſticity, and likewiſe ſo much more as is requiſite to bring it 
from a ſtate of perfect purity, to the mean condition in which we 


find it. See Alk and ATMOSPHERE. 
| * Dephlagiſticated Alx 
Is a very extraordinary ſpecies of air lately di ſcovered by Dr. 


Prieſtley, to which he has Pn this name, becauſe it is much 
purer than any other kind of air, and, of courſe, contains leſs 


phlogiſton; which, on his hypotheſis, verified by a variety of 


experiments, renders air noxious. This air was firſt extracted 
from mercurius calcinatus per ſe, by means of a burning lens; and, 
in a ſeries of ſubſequent experiments, it was procured from a va- 
riety of other ſubſtances, ſuch as red Ange yrs minium, and ſe- 
veral other preparations of lead, and from all kinds of earths mixed 
with ſpirit of nitre; the advantage being on the ſide of the metallic 
and calcareous earths. This or air was alſo extracted from other 
ſubſtances, beſide mercurius calcinatus and red lead, without the ad- 
dition of the ſpirit of nitre ; viz. from ſedative ſalt, and Roman 
vitriol, ſlightly calcined. But the pureſt which Dr. Prieſtley ever 
obtained was from flowers of zinc, moiſtened with ſpirit of nitre, 
and put into a glaſs phial with a ground ſtopple and tube. 

This air is not imbibed by water, and appears to be a little 
heavier than common air. But the moſt remarkable pro be- 
longing to it, is it's ſuperior purity, which Dr. Prieſtley has evinced 
by a variety of indubitable teſts. A candle let down into a jar 
filled with this air burns with a very vigorous flame, and the heat 
produced by it in theſe circumſtances is remarkably great. The 
experiment is molt pleafing, when the air is only a little more 


— 


than twice as good as common air; for when it is more highly de- 
phlogiſticated, the candle burns with a crackling noiſe, as it it was 
full of ſome combuſtible matter. A mouſe was put into a glaſs 
veſſel, containing two ounce meaſures of the air, extraQd from 
mercurius calcmatus, and, though it would not have lived in com- 
mon air longer than about a quarter of an hour, it lived in this 
air a full half hour; and when it was taken out ſeemingly dead, 
it was only chilled by the extreme cold ; for upon being held up 
to the fire it revived, and ſeemed to have received no injury. 
Another mouſe, in a ſubſequent trial, lived three quarters of 
an hour in leſs than the former quantity. But the moſt accurate 
teſt of the purity of any kind of arr, is the nitrous air. Dr. 
Prieſtley put one meaſure of. nitrous air to two meaſures of the 
dephlogiſticated air laſt mentioned; and he obſerved a greater di- 
minution than common air would have received by the ſame 
treatment. A ſecond meaſure of nitrous air reduced it to two 
thirds of it's original quantity, and a third meaſure to one half; ad- 
ding another half meaſure, it was ſtill more diminiſhed, but not 
much; and another half meaſure made it more than half of it's 
original quantity: ſo that, in this caſe, two meaſures of this arr 
took more than two meaſures of nitrous air, and yet remained leſs 
than half of what it was. Five meaſurcs brought it pretty exactly 
to it's original dimenſions. 


| Of Hepatic Alx. 

This ſpecies of air was firſt particularly taken notice of by Mr. 
Bergman, who obtained it from an ore of zinc called Pſcudegalena 
nigra Dannemorenſis, and which was found to contain 29 parts of 
2 one of regulus of arſenic, ſix of water, ſix of lead, nine of 

iron, 45 of zinc, and four of ſiliceous earth. The hepatic air was 
produced but in ſmall quantity by pouring oil of vitriol on this mi- 
neral ; ſpirit of ſalt produced it in much larger quantity ; but ni- 
trous acid produced only nitrous air. The moſt proper method of 
obtaining this arr is by pouring marine acid on hepar ſulphuris, 
which extricates it in vaſt quantity. It is faid alſo to be ſometimes 
produced naturally from putrefying matters. It is the characteriſtic 
of all livers of ſulphur, whether they be made with alkalis or earths. 
The ſmell of the pure gas is intolerable ; and the vapour has a diſ- 
agreeable effect on many metallic ſubſtances, particularly ſilver, lead, 
copper, &c. deſtroying their colour, and rendering them quite black. 
It is ſuddenly fatal to animal life, renders ſyrup of violcts green, 
and is inflammable, burning with a very light blue flame. It is de- 
compoſed by vitriolic and nitrous air, by dephlogiſticated air, and 
by the contact of atmoſpherical air, in which caſe it depoſites a 
ſmall quantity of ſulphur ; being indeed, as is ſuppoſed by Mr. 
Bergman and Mr, Kirwan, no other than ſulphur kept in an aerial 
form. It's ſpecific gravity, compared with that of atmoſpherical 
air, is as 1106 to 1000. It combines readily with water, and gives 
the ſmell to the ſulphureous medicinal waters, It's great attraction 
for ſome of the metals and their calces makes it the baſis of ſome 
Sympathetic Inks. 

Fixable or Fixed A1R. | 

This kind of air, by being ſpecifially heavier than common arr, 
is found at the bottom of pits; it extinguithes candles, &c. and 
kills animals that breathe it ; and on this account has been called the 
choke-damp. However, the above appellation was firſt uſed by Dr. 
Black, profeſſor of chemiſtry at Edinburgh, to expreſs that particu- 
lar ſpecies of fa&itizus air, which adheres to all calcareous earths, 
magneſia, and alkaline falts, with different degrees of force; and 
which may be ſeparated from thele ſubſtances, and again combined 
with them. 

This elaſtic matter was but very imperſectly known to the an- 
cient chemiſts before the time of Paracelſus. It was called by them 
ſpiritus ſybveſtris. Van Helmont, the diſciple of Paracelſus, made 
it the ſubject of particular inquiry, and gave it the name of gas. 

Both Van Helmont and Mr. Boyle obſerved, that this ſpecies of 
air eſſentially differs from that of the atmoſphere ; as the latter is 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of animals, whilſt the other is noxious and 
fatal. r. Boyle demonſtrated, that artificial air, ſeparated from 
vegetable ſubſtances, is not always the ſame ; and that the air which 
is produced by the exploſion of gunpowder, exhibits phænomena 
peculiar to itſelf ; and he farther obſerved, that ſome bodies, ſuch 
as ſulphur, amber, camphor, &c. diminiſh the bulk of air, in 
which they burn. Es 

Dr. Hales not only ſhewed, that arr entered into the compoſition 
of moſt bodies, animal, vegetable, and mineral, but eſtimated the 
proportion which it bore to the reſt of the compound. He obſerved, 
that certain ſubſtances and operations generate air, and others ab- 
ſorb it; imagining, however, that the diminution of air was ſimply. 
a deduction from the common maſs, without inducing any altera- 
tion in the properties of the remainder. _ | 

Dr. Macbride obſerves, that a conſiderable quantity of fixed air 
is diſcharged, not only from efferveſcing ſubſtances, and fermenting 
vegetables, but likewiſe from all N animal ſubſtances; and 
to the preſence of this fluid he aſeribes their coheſion and firmneſs. 
He advances a ſtep farther, and obſerves, that fleth which has begun 
to putrefy, by having loſt a portion of the fixed air, which entered 
into it's compoſition, may recover it's former ſweetneſs, by reſtorin 
to it the yy air, of which it had been deprived. In the courſe o 
his experiments he diſcovered, that putrid diſeaſes, and the ſea- 
ſcurvy, owe their origin to the privation of that certain quantity of 
air, which is neceſſary to a ſtate of ſalubrity; and that the beſt anti- 
dote againſt theſe diſeaſes mult be derived from ſubſtances and pre- 
parations capable of furniſhing an abundance of fired air. On theſe * 
principles he recommends the uſe of wort in the ſcurvy. The an- 
tiſeptic quality of this fluid was a very important and uſeful dif- 
covery. | 

Id. Cavendiſh has accurately aſcertained the quantity of fixed air 
contained both in fixed and volatile alkali, according to their ref - 
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pective weight. He has alſo determined the ſpecific gravity of this 
fluid, as well as of inflammable air ; ſhewing that the former is 14 
heavier than common air, and the latter ten times lighter. He has 
likewiſe ſhewn, that fixed air may be mixed with water, and that 
it will abſorb a 2 more than equal to it's own bulk; that the 

uantity imbibed by it is greater as the water is colder, and that it 
flies off again upon being heated and expoſed to the common air. 
To him we owe the diſcovery, that water acquires from this fluid 
the power of diſſolving calcareous earths; in conſequence of which 
Mr. Lane found, that it would diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of 
iron, and become a ſtrong chalybeat. 


Inflammable AlR 

Is that ſpecies of air, which, by being lighter than common air, 
occupies the upper parts of ſubterraneous places, and has been com- 
monly found in mines and coal-pits, where it is called the fire-damp ; 
becaule it is liable to take fire, and to explode like gun-powder. It 
was little known, otherwiſe than as an object of curioſity, and by 
the fatal effects which it had often produced, till Mr. Cavendiſh be- 
gan to make experiments upon it. We learn from him how to pro- 
3 it in great abundance, by diſſolving zinc, iron, and tin, in 
the diluted vitriolic acid, or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. He has ſhewn, that 
it is eſſentially different from the mephitic, or fixed air, being only 
the tenth part of the weight of common air; and produced a va- 
riety of inflammable mixtures, by combining it with common air. 
Dr. Prieſtley ſhews, how this kind of air may be mixed with wa- 
ter, and deprived of it's inflammability. Diſtilled water imbibed 
about one fourteenth of it's bulk of this air, but occaſioned no ſen- 
ſible difference of taſte. The electric ſpark, which in fixed air is 
exceedingly white, is of a purple or % | colour in inflammable air ; 
and Dr. Prieſtley infers from hence, that the 1 air may 
contain particles which conduct electricity, though very imperfectly. 


ä Mephitic Air 
Is applied-to fixed air, to that which is inflammable, and to many 
other kinds, ſince they are equally noxious when breathed by ani- 
mals; but it is uſually appropriated to the former ſpecies of air. 


Sec Air fixable. 
Nitrous AIR 


Is a name given by Dr. r that kind of air which was firſt 
produced by Dr. Hales from the Walton pyrites, by means of ſpirit 
of nitre. r. Hales obſerves, that a mixture of this with common 
air occaſioned an efferveſcence, and was attended with a turbid red 
colour, and an abſorption of part of the common air. Dr. Prieſtley 
rocured the fame kind of air from the ſolution of iron, copper, 

braſs, tin, ſilver, quickſilver, biſmuth, and nickel, in the nitrous 
acid, and of gold, and regulus of antimony, in * regia. He aſ- 
certained the phænomena taken notice of by Dr. Hales ; and found, 
by many accurate trials, that upon a mixture of this ar with com- 
mon air, the latter is conſiderably diminithed in quantity; and that 
the former is wholly decompoſed, when the quantity of it admitted 
to common ar is ſuch as 1s merely ſufficient to diminiſh it to the 
utmoſt. He adds, that the diminution and decompoſition, to which 
nitrous air is ſubject, reſult from two different cauſes: one is b 
fubſtances, which ſeize upon it's acid ; and the other, thoſe which 
lay hold of the phlogiſton which it contains. | 

Nitrous air is extremely noxious both to plants and animals. It 
is capable of being mixed with water; diſtilled water imbibing 
about one tenth of it's bulk of this kind of air: and it communicates 
to the water a acid and aſtringent taſte, It is alſo abſorbed in 
different degrees by æther, oils, ſpirit of wine and alkali, the ſeveral 
forts of acids, and, in general, by any ſubſtance that has a near 
affinity either with it's phlogiſton, or with any other of it's conſtituent 

rts. It is likewiſe one of the ſtrongeſt antiſeptics; and Dr. 
Prieſtley ſuggeſts, that future preparations of it may be uſed with 
lucceſs for checking or correcting putrefaction in the inteſtinal canal, 
or other parts of the animal ſyſtem. 


Pblagiſticated A1R. 

Under this general denomination may be included all thoſe dif- 
ferent kinds of air, which are diminiſhed and rendered noxious by 
the burning of candles, (inſomuch that a common candle conſumes, 
as it is calfed, a gallon of air in a minute, ) the reſpiration of ani- 
mals, the putrefaction of vegetable or animal ſubſtances, the effer- 
veſcence of iron filings and brimſtone, the calcination of metals, 
the fumes of charcoal, the effluvia of paint made of white lead and 
oil, a mixture of nitr9us air, or other ſimilar proceſſes. All theſe 
proceſſes, Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, agree in this one circumſtance, 
and, he apprehends, in no other, that the principle, which the 
chemiſts cal phlogiſton, is ſet looſe; and therefore the diminution 
of the air is in ſome way or other the conſequence of the air be- 
coming overcharged with it. | 


Of the artificial Praductian of AIRS of different Kinds. 
The artificial methods of producing this are principally three, viz. 
by fermentation, by heat, and by acids. 


Fixed AlR produced by Fermentation. 

When vegetable or animal ſubſtances, eſpecially the former, are 
fermented. t ey yield a great quantity of fixed air. In breweries, on 
the ſurface of the fermenting liquor, there- is always a ſtratum of 
fixed air reaching as high as the edge of the vats; ſo that if theſe 
vellels are deep, and the fermenting liquor much below their 8. 
the above-mentioned ſtratum may be ſome feet in thickneſs. he 
ſame phanomnon is obſervable in the fermentation of wines in ge- 
neral ; and it is owing to the production and elaſticity of fixed air, 
that fermenting liquors, when put into cloſe veſſels, often burſt 
them with great violence. The caſe is the ſame whatever ſubſtance 
It is that undergoes the vinous fermentation, though the quantity of 
fixed air produced is not the ſame in all ſubſtances, nor even in the 
{ame ſubſtance at different times. From 42 cubic inches of beer 

6 


Dr. Hales obtained 639 cubic inches of air in 1g days. From a 
_ of ſugar undergbing the vinous fermentation; Mt. Caven- 

iſh obtained ſo much fixed air, that out of 100 parts of the for- 
mer 57 appeared to have been volatilized and converted into fixed air. 


Fixed Alx produced by Acids, 45 
Calcarcois ſubſtances in general produce abundance of fred air 
When acted upbn by any acid, only the ſtrongeſt acids will expel 
from them more fixed air than the weakeſt ; and it happens to be 
peculiarly advantageous for thoſe who want to produce a great 
_ of fixed air, that the vitriolic acid is both the cheapeſt and 
rongeſt acid, and upon the whole; the fitteſt for this purpoſe: 
'The phenomena attending the production of _ air from calcare- 
ous ſubſtances, &c. are themſelves very remarkable, and furniſh the 


ſubject of much ſpeculation in philoſophy. 


he calcareous earths; which, when acted on by aids; yield a 
vaſt quantity of fixed air, produce a very ſmall quantity of it when 
expoſed to a ſtrong heat by themſelves; in a proper veſſel; even 
when expoſed to the focus of a lens. 

Fixed air is likewiſe produced, though in no great quantity, by 


putrefaction. 
: To procure Vitriolit Acid Ri. es 

This conſiſts of the vitriolic acid, united with ſore phlogiſton; 
which volatilizes and renders it capable of aſſuming the form of a 
permanently elaſtic fluid, To obtain it; ſome ſtrong concentrated 
vitriolic acid muſt be put into the uſual bottle, together with ſome 
ſubſtance capable of farniſhin phlogiſton: Olive oil anſwers v 
well. The oil of vitriol ou be about three or four times as muc 
as the ſweet oil, and both together ſhould fill about one-third or 
half the bottle. A gentle degree of heat is then required, in ordet to 
let theſe materials yield any elaſtic fluid; which may be done by 
applying the flame of a wax taper, as directed above for the produc- 
tion of dephlogiſticated arr. 


To precure Marine Acid Aid. 

This is no other than the marine acid itſelf, and which without 
any addition becomes a permanently elaſtic fluid; put ſome ſea-ſalt, 
or common kitchen falt into the uſual bottle in which the materials 
for producing elaſtic fluids are generally put, ſo as to filt about a 
fourth part of it, and upon this ſalt pour a ſmall quantity of good 
concentrated vitriolic acid; then apply the bent tube to the bottle, 
and introduce it through the quickſilver into the receiver, filled with 
and inverted in quickſilver after the uſual method, and the elaſtic 
fluid is copiouſly produced. 


To procure Nitrous Atid Att; | 

This may be obtained from heated nitrous acid, the vapour of 
which acquires a permanent elaſticity, and it has been found to re- 
main uncondenſed into a viſible fluid by any cold to which it has 
been hithesto expoſed. The great difficulty is to find a fluid capa- 


ble of confining this acid air; becauſe it is eaſily and abundant! 
| abſorbed by water, which is one of it's properties by which it di. 


fers from nitrous air. It acts upon quickſilver, and alſo upon oils: 
hence it's examination cannot be made but very imperfectly; for 
ſubſtances muſt be expoſed to it, or mixt with it, whilſt it is ac 
tually changing it's nature, by acting on the mercury or other fluid 
that confines 1t. ; 

When water has abſorbed a good quantity of this elaſtic fluid, it 
acquires the properties of nitrous acid; and when heated it yields a 
large quantity of nitrous air, viz. a quantity many times greater 
than that which water is wont to imbibe of it by agitation, or by 
any known means. | | 

hen the nitrous acid air is combined with eſſential oils, a con- 
ſiderable efferveſcence and heat are produced, nearly in the fame 
manner as when the nitrous acid itſelf is poured upon thoſe oils. 


To obtain Fluor Acid AlR. ; 

Put ſome of thoſe minerals called fuors and fuſeble ſpars, pul- 
verized, into the uſual bottle, and upon it pour ſome concentrated 
oil of vitriol; then adapt the bent tube, &. The fluor acid arr is 
at firſt produced without the help of heat ; but in a ſhort time it will 
be neceſſary to apply the flame of a candle to the bottle, by which 
means a conſiderable quantity of this elaſtic fluid is obtained. 


To produce Alkaline AIX. 

Let the uſual bottle be about half filled with volatile ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac ; and after applying the bent tube, &c. let the flame of a 
candle be brought under the bottle, by which means the alkaline air 
will be produced copiouſly. 


To produce Inflammable AlR. 

The proceſs for er this ſort of gas is the ſame as that for 
mak ing fixed air : one of the materials only muſt be different, viz. 
iron-filings, or groſsly powdered zinc, muſt be uſed inſtead of chalk ; 
to which filings ſome oil of vitriol and water muft be added, in the 
ſame proportion as in the fixed air, or rather a little more of oil of 
vitriol. 

Inſtead of the filings of iron, ſmall nails, or ſmall bits of iron- 
wire, anſwer equally well. d | 


To procure Dephlogiflicated Alk. | 

This is no other than exceedingly pure atmoſpherical air, entirely 
free from thoſe heterogeneous vapours which contaminate the air 
we commonly breathe. The eaſieſt method of procuring this air is, 
to put ſome red-lead into the bottle, together with ſome good ſtrong 
oil of vitriol, but without any water. Let the red-lead fill about a 
quarter of the bottle, and the vitriolic acid be about the fame 
quantity, or very little leſs; then apply the bent tube to the bottle, 
and proceed in,the ſame manner as above. But it muſt be 
remarked, that without heat this mixture of red-lead and 
vitriolic acid will not give any dephlogiſticated air, or it yields 


an inconſiderable quantity of it; for which reaſon the flaſh of 


a candle 
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a candle (that of a wax taper is ſufficient) muſt be applied under the 


bottom of the bottle; which for this purpoſe millt be rather thin, 
otherwiſe-it will be eaſily cracked. In this manner the red- lead will 
yield a good quantity of elaſtic fluid, the greateſt part of which is 
[pony AAS air, but not the whole, quantity of it. — in or- 
der to ſeparate the fixed from the dephlo iſticated air, the inverted 
bottle, When filled with the compound of both, as it is emitted from 
the red · lead, muſt be ſhook in the baſon for impregnating water 
with fixed air, by which means the water will abforb the whole 
quantity of fixed af#, and leave. the dephlogiſticated air by itſelf, 


| Ti produce Nitrous Ai . +... 
This permanently elaſtic fluid is never found naturally, like fixed 
ot inflammable air, but is entirely artificial. | 
Eicher ſilver, copper, braſs; iron, mercury, biſmuth; or nickel, 
when mixed with nitrous acid, yield. nitrous air in great quantities. 
Some of them, eſpecially mercury, require the aid of heat in order 
to produce the elatic fluid; the flame of a candle applied to the phial 
is fufficient: but others, eſpecially copper and iron, do not want 
the application of any heat. Gold, platina, and the regulus of an- 
timony, when put in aqua regia, yield nitrous air pretty readily, 


' AEROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination among the ancients, 
performed by obſerving the air, winds, &c. 
The word is formed of nb, air, and pave, divination. , 
ABROMANCY is alſo uſed by ſome writers to fignify the art of 
foretelling the various changes of air and weather, by meaits bf ba- 
rometers, hydrometers, thermometers, &c. 
Gr I, honey; alſo a name for manna. 
AEROMET RV, the ſcience of — the ait. It compre- 
ends not only the doctrine of the air itſelf, conſidered as a fluid 
y, but alſo it's preſſure, ELASTICITY, RAREFACTION, and CON- 
HENSATION. See thole articles. This branch of natural philoſo- 
phy is now more frequently called yx res; Which fee, _ 
AERONAUT, a perſon who ſails in the air by means of an air- 


balloon. | 
AERONAUTICA, the art of navigating a veſſel through the air or 
atmoſphere, fuſtained as a ſhip in the ſea, in the manner of an air- 
balloon. See AEKOSTATION. | 

- AEROPHYLACEA, in natural hiſtory, denotes the fubterrancous 
receptacles of air or wind. The aerophylacea, or huge caverns replete 
with air, diſpoſed under-ground, are largely treated of by Kircher. 
See Plate 2. 16, 17, 18, 19. 

AEROSIS, a term uſed by the ancient phyſicians, to denote the 

act whereby the blood is attenuated and converted into an aura, for 
the ſupport of the vital ſpirits, and maintaining the flame of life. It 
is ſaid to be effected by the ventilation of the air during infpiration, 
as flame is kindled by blowing it. 


AEROSTATICA is uſed by ſome authors for the ſcience of aero- 
metry, 5 
: As ROSTATICA alſo denotes the doctrine of the preſſure and ba- 


lance of the air, 


NEW SYSTEM OF 
-AEROSTATION. 


AEROSTATION, in it's primary and proper ſenſe, denotes the 
ſcience of weights, ſuſpended in the air; but in the modern applica- 
tipn of the term, it ſignifies the art of navigating through the air, both 
in the principles and the practice of it. Hence alſo the machines, 
which are employed for this purpoſe, are called aer-fats, or aers/latic 
machines, and, en account of their round figure, -arr-balloons. 


Principles of AEROSTATION. Fe 

The fundamental principles of this art have been long and gene- 
rally known; although the application of them to practice ſeems to 
be altogether a modern diſcovery. 

Any body, which is ſpecifically, or bulk for bulk, lighter than the 
atmoſpheric air encompaſling the earth, will be buoyed up by it, and 
aſcend; but as the denſity of the ATMOSPHERE decreaſes, on account 
of the diminiſhed preſſure of the ſuperincumbent air, and the elaſtic 
property which it poſſeſſes, at different elevations above the earth, 
this body can riſe only to a height in which the ſurrounding air will 
be of the ſame ſpecific gravity with itſelf. In this ſituation it will 
either float, or be driven in the direction of the wind or current of 
air, to which it is expoſed. An air-balloon is a body of this kind, 
the whole maſs of which, including it's covering and contents, and 
the ſeveral weights annexed to it, is of leſs ſpecific gravity than that 
of the air in which it riſes. | 

Heat is well known to rarefy and expand, and conſequently to leſ- 
ſen the ſpecific gravity of the air to which it is applied; and the di- 
minution of it's weight is proportional to the heat. To the obſerva- 
tions that occur under Elaſticity of A1R to this prarpote, we ſhall here 
add, that one degree of heat, according to the ſcale of. Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, ſeems to expand the air about one five hundredth part; 
and about 500, or rather 484, degrees of heat, will juſt double the 

bulk of a quantity of air. If, therefore, the air incloted in any kind 
of covering be heated, and conſequently dilated, to ſuch a degree, 
as that the exceſs af the weight of an equal bulk of common air 
above the weight of the heate 4 is greater than the weight of the 
covering and it's —_— es, this whole maſs will aſcend in the at- 
moſphere, till,” by the cooling and condenſation of the included air, 
or the diminiſhed'denſity of the ſurrounding air, it becomes of the 
ſame ſpecific gravity with the air in which it floats ; and without re- 
rewed heat, it will gradually deſcend. 


If, inſtead of heating common air incloſed in any covering, and 


thus diminiſhing it's weight, the covering be filled with an elaſtic 

fluid, li the 

an equal bulk of the latter above that of the incloſed elaſtic fluid be 
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and riſe in it. 
or 1768; and he propoſe 
the experiment. Other employments, however, prevented the exe- 
| cutjon of his deſi Fr 

when filled with inflammable air, would afcend in the atmoſphere, 


greater than the youre of the covering and it's appendages, the whole 
maſs in this caſe will aſcend in the atmoſphere, and continue to riſe 
till it attains a height at which the ſurrounding air is of the fame ſpe- 
cific gravity with itſelf. ' Inflammable air is a fluid of this kind. For 
the knowledge of many of it's properties, we are indebted to Mr. 
Henry Cavendiſh; who diſcovered, that, if common air is eight hun- 
dred times lighter than water; inflammable air is ſeven times lighter 
than common. air ; but if common air is eight hundred and fifty 
times lighter than water; then inflammable air is 10,8 times lighter 
than common air. | 
Hor of AtEROSTATION. 
In the various ſchemes that have been propoſed for navigating 
through the air, ſome have had recourſe to artificial wings, which, be- 
ing conſtructed like thoſe of birds, and annexed to the human body, 
might bear it up, and by their motion, produced either by mechanical 
ſprings, ot muſcular exertion, effect it's progreſs in any direction at 
leaſure, This is one of the methods of U flying ſuggeſted by 
iſhop Wilkins, in the ſeverith chapter of his Dædalus, or 'T reatife on 
Mechanical Motions ; but the ſucceſs of it is doubtful, and expert- 
ments made in this way have been few and unſatisfactory. Borelli 
having compared the power of the muſcles which act on the wings 
of a bird with that of the miuſcles of the breaſt and arms of a man, 
finds the latter altogethet inſufficierit to produce; by means of any 
wings, that motion againſt the air, which is neceſfary to raiſe a man 
in the atmoſphere. | | | | 
Others, with greater probability of ſucceſs, have propofed to attach 
the human body to ſome mals, which, being lighter than air, might 
raiſe itſelſ and ihe annexed weight into the regions of that clement. 
his method has actually fucceeded; though Borelli, as welt as Eeib- 
nitz, denied the poſſibility of # man's flying by any of the means 
with which they were acquainted, The earlieſt account of any thing 
relating to flying, which has the appearance of authenticity, is that 
the wooden pigeon, conſtructed by Archytas in the foufth century, 
before the Chritlian æra, and of which Aulus Gellius Noctes Atti- 
c#, lib. x. cap. 12.) telates, that it could fly by meats of mechanical 
powers, and by an incloſed ſpirit; This ſpirit, or aura, our author 
apprehends, was nothing more than a ſort of animation, which the 
machine appeared to be poſſeſſed of, in conſequence of it's extraordi- 
nary mechaniſm. Aers/tatis/: was, therefore, a ſubject either altoge- 
ther unknown, or very imperfectly underſtood among the ancients z 
unleſs we ſuppoſe it to be one of molle arts, of which the records are loſt. 
Soon after Mr. Cavendiſh's diſcovery, of the ſpecific gravity of in- 
flammable air, it occurted to the ingenious Dr. Black of Edinburgh, 
that if a bladder, ſufficiently light and thin, were filled with this air, 
it would form a maſs lighter than the ſame bulk of atmoſpheric air, 
This i was ſuggeſted in his lectures in 1767 
by means of the allantois of a calf, to try 
The poſſibility of conſtructing a veſſel, which, 
had occurred alſo to Mr. Cavallo about the ſame time; and to him 
belongs the honour of having firſt made experiments on this ſubject, 
in the beginning of the year 1782, of which an account was read to 
the Royal Society, on the twentieth of June in that year. He tried 


| bladders ; but the thinneſt of theſe, however ſcraped and cleaned, 


were too heavy. In uſing China-paper, he found that the inflam- 
mable air * ed through it's porcs, like water through a ſteve ; and; 
having failed of cel by blowing this air into a thick ſolution of 
gum, thick varniſhes, and oil palnt, he was under a neceſſity of being 
atished with ſoap-balls, which, being inflated with inflammable air, 


by dipping the end of a ſmall glaſs tube, connected with a bladder 


containing the air, into a thick ſolution of ſoap, and gently compreſ- 

ſing the bladder, aſcended rapidly in the atmoſphere ; and theſe were 

the firit fort of inflammable air-balloons that were ever made. 
Aerial Voyages. 

Stephen and Joſeph Montgolfier, paper-manufaQuurers at Annon- 
ay, about thirty-ſix miles from Lyons, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
exhibiting the firſt of thoſe aeroſtatic machines, which have ſince 
excited ſo much attention and aſtoniſhment. Ihe firſt idea of ſuch a 
machine was ſuggeſted to them by the natural aſcent of the ſmoke and 
clouds in the atmoſphere ; and the firſt experiment was made at Avig- 
non by Stephen, the eldeſt of the two brothers, towards the mid- 
dle of November 1782. Having prepared a bag of fine ſilk, in the 
ſhape of a parallelepipedon, and in capacity about forty cubic feet, he 
NN toꝰ it's aperture burning paper, which rarefied the air, and 
thus formed a kind of cloud in the bag; and when it became ſuffi- 
ciently expanded, it aſcended rapidly to the ceiling. Soon after- 
wards the experiment was repeated by the two brothers at Annonay, 
in the open air, when the machine aſcended to the height of about 
ſeventy tect. Encouraged by their ſucceſs, they conſtructed a ma- 
chine, the capacity of which was about 650 cubic feet; Which, in 
the experiment, broke the ropes that confined it, and after aſcendin 
rpg to the height of about 600 feet, fell on the adjoining ground. 

1th another machine, 35 feet in diameter, they repeated the ex- 
periment in April 1783 ; when breaking looſe from it's confine- 
ment, it roſe to the height of above 1000 feet, and being carried by 
the wind, it fell at the — of about three quarters of a mile from 
the place where it aſcended, The capacity of this machine was 


equal to about 23,430 cubic feet; and when inflated, it meaſured 117 


Engliſh feet in circumference. The covering of it was formed of 
linen, lined with paper; it's ſhape was whos. ſpherical ; and it's 
aperture was. fixed to a wooden | ibis about 16 feet in ſurface. 

hen filled with vapour, which was conjectured to be about half ag 


light as common air, it was capable of lifting up about 490 pounds, 


| 


beſides it's own weight, which, together with that of the wooden 

frame, was equal to | th hundred pounds. | 
With this machine the next experiment was performed at An- 
nonay, on the 5th of June, 1783, before a great multitude of ſpecta- 
| tors. 
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tors. The flaccid bag was ſuſpended on a pole 35 fect high, ſtraw 
and chopped wool were burnt under the opening at the bottom ; the 
vapour, or rather ſmoke, ſoon inflated the bag, ſo as to diſtend it in 
all it's parts; and this immenſe maſs alcended in the air-with ſuch a 
velocity, that in leſs than ten minutes it reached the height of about 
6000 feet. A breeze carried it in a horizontal direction to the diſ- 
tance of 7668 feet; and it then fell gently on the ground. Mr. 
Montgolfier attributed the Aſcent of the machine, not to the rarefac- 
tion of the heated air, which 1s the true cauſe, but to a certain gas or 
acriform fluid, ſpecifically lighter than common air, which was ſup- 
poſed to be diſengaged from burning ſubſtances, and which has been 
commonly called Montgolfier's gas, as balloons of this kind have 
been denominated AZ:ntgoifiers. 

When the news of this experiment reached Paris, the philoſophers 
of the city, conceiving that a new ſort of gas, half as heavy as com- 
mon air, had been diſcovered by Meſſrs. 1 and knowing 
that the weight of inflammable air was not more than the eighth or 
tenth part of the Nen 4 of common air, juſtly concluded that inflam- 
mable air would anſwer the purpoſe of this experiment better than 
the gas of Montgolner, and reſolved to make trial of it. A ſub- 
ſcription was opened by M. Faujas de St. Fond towards defraying 
the expence of the experiment. A ſufficient ſum of money having 
been ſoon raiſed, Meiſrs. Roberts were appointed to conſtruct the 
machine; and M. Charles, profeſſor of ee eee to 
ſuperintend the work, After ſurmounting many difficulties in ob- 
taining a ſufficient quantity of inflammable air, and finding a ſub- 
itance light enough for the covering, they at length conſtructed a 
globe of luteſtring, which was rendered impervious to the inc loſed 
air by a varniſh of elaſtic gum or CAQUTCHOUC, diſſolved in ſome 
kind of ſpirit or eſſential oil. The diameter of this globe was about 
thirteen feet, and it had only one aperture, like a bladder, to which 
a ſtop-cock was adapted: it's weight, when empty, together with 
that of the ſtop-cock, was 25 pounds. SO 

On the 23d of Auguſt, 1783, they began to fill the globe with in- 
flammable air; but this, being their firſt attempt, was attended with 
many hindrances and diſaypointments. At laſt, however, it was 
prepared for exhibition; and on the 27th it was carried to the 
Champs de Mars, where, being diſengaged from the cords that 
held it down, it roſe, before a prodigious concourle of people, in leſs 
than two minutes, to the height of 3123 icet. It then entered a 
cloud, but ſoon appeared again: and at laſt it was loſt among other 
clouds. This balloon, after having floated about three quarters of 
an hour, fell in a field about fifteen miles diſtant from the place of 
aſcent; where, as we may naturally imagine, it occaſioned much 
aſtoniſhment to the peaſants. It's fall was owing to a rent, occa- 
ſioned by the cxpanſion of the inflammable air in that rare part of the 
atmoſphere to which it aſcended. When the balloon went up, it's 
ſpecific gravity was 35 pounds leſs than that of common air. 

Mr. Montgolfier repeated an experiment with a machine of his 
conſtruction before the commilfaries of the Academy of Sciences on 
the 12th of September ; and he prepared another for exhibition be- 
fore the king and royal family on the 19th. This machine conſiſted 
of cloth, made of linen and cotton thread, and was painted with wa- 
tcr-colours both within and without. It's height was near ſixty feet, 
aud it's diameter about forty-three feet. Having made the neceſſary 
preparation for inflating it, the -operation was begun about one 
o'clock on the 19th of September, before the king and qucen, the 
court, and all the Pariſians, who could procure a conveyance to 
Verſailles. In eleven minutes it was ſufficiently diſtended, and the 
ropes being cut, it aſcended, bearing up with it a wicker cage, in 
which were a theep, a cock, and a duck. It's power of aſcenſion, 


or the weight by which it was * than an equal bulk of common 


air, allowing for the cage and animals, was 696 pounds. This 
balloon roſe to the height of about 1440 feet ; and being driven by 
the wind, it deſcended gradually, and fell gently in a wood, at the 
diſtance of 10,200 feet from Verſailles. After remaining in the at- 
moſphere eight minutes, the. animals in the cage were ſafely landed. 
The ſheep was found feeding; the cock had received ſome hurt on 
one of his wings, probably from a kick of the ſheep ; the duck was 
perfectly well. : 
The ſucceſs of this experiment induced M. Pilatre de Rozier, 
with a philoſophical intrepidity which will be recorded with applauſe 
in the hiſtory of aer-/aticn, to offer himſelf as the firſt adventurer in 
this acrial navigation. Mr. Montgolfier conſtructed a new machine 
for this ee in a garden in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. It's 
thape was oval; it's diameter being about 48 feet, and it's _ 
about 74 feet. To the aperture at the bottom was annexed a wicker 
gallery about 3 feet broad, with a balluſtrade about 3 feet high. 
rom the middle of the aperture was ſuſpended by chains, which 
came down from the ſides of the machine, an iron grate or brazier, 
in which a fire was lighted for inflating .the machine; and port- 
holes were opened in the gallery, towards the aperture, through which 
any perſon, who might ventyre to aſcend, might feed the fire on the 
grate with fuel, and regulate the dilatation of the incloſed air of the 
machine at pleaſure. The weight of this aeroſtat was upwards of 
1600 pounds. | f : 
On the 15th of October, the fire being lighted and the machine 
inflated, M. P. de Rozier placed himſelf in the gallery, and aſcended, 
to the aſtoniſhment of a multitude of ſpectators, to the height of 84 
feet from the ground, and there kept the machine afloat during 
4 25", by repeatedly throwing ſtraw and wool upon the fire: the 
machine then deſcended gradually and gently, through a medium of 
| Increaſing denſity, to the ground: and the intrepid adventurer aſ- 
{ured the ſpectators, that he had not experienced the leaſt incon- 
venience in this acrial excurſion. | 
This experiment was repeated on the 17th, and on the 19th, 
when M. P. de Rozier, in his deſcent, and in order to avoid dan- 
ger by reaſcending, evinced to a multitude of obſervers, that the 
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machine may be made to aſcend and deſcend at the pleaſure of the 
acronaut, by merely increaſing or diminiſhing the fire in the grate. 
The balloon having been hauled down, M. Giron de Villette placed 
himſelf in the gallery oppoſite to M. Rozier ; and being ſuffered to 
aſcend, it hovered for about nine minutes over Paris in the ſight of 
all it's inhabitants at the height of about 330 feet. In another ex- 
riment the Marquis of Arlandes aſcended with M. Rozier much 
in the ſame manner, In conſequence of the report of the preced- 
ing experiments, ſigned by the commillaries of the Academy of 
Sciences, it was ordered that the annual prize of 600 livres ſhould 
be given to Meſſrs. Montgolſier for the year 1783. In the experi- 
ments above recited the machine was ſecured by ropes ; but they 
were ſoon ſucceeded by unconfined aerial navigation. 

Accordingly the baſloon of 74 feet in height, above mentioned, 
was removed to La Muette, a royal palace in the Bois de Boulogne : 
and all things being ready, on the 21ſt of November, M. P. de 
Rozier and he Marquis d' Arlandes took their reſpective poſts in 
the gallery, and at 54 minutes after one the machine was abſolutely 
abandoned to the element, and aſcended calmly and majeſtically 
in the-atmoſphere, The aeronauts, having reached the height of 
about 280 feet, waved their hats to the aſtoniſhed multitude ; but 
they ſoon roſe too high to be diſtinguiſhed, and are thought to have 
ſoared to an elevation of above gooo feet. They were at firſt 
driven by a N. W. wind horizontally over the river Seine and over 
Paris, taking care to clear the ſtecples and high buildings by in- 
creaſing the fire; and in riſing fell into a current of air which car- 
ried them ſouthward, Having paſſed the Boulevard, and deſiſting 
from ſupplying the fire with fucl, they deſcended very gently in a 
held beyond the new Boulcvard, about gooo yards diſtant from the 
palace de la Muette. They were in the air about 25 minutes. The 
weight of the whole apparatus, including that of the two travellers, 
was between 1600 — 1700 pounds, | 

The firit experiment of this kind, publicly exhibited in our own 
country, was performed in London on the 25th of November, by 
Count Zambeccari, an ingenious Italian, with a balloon of oil tilk, 
10 feet in diameter, and weighing 11 pounds. It was gilt, in 
order to render it more beautiful and more impermeable to the 
inflammable air. This balloon, three-fourths of which were filled 
with intlammable air, was launched from the Artillery-ground in 
the preſence of a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, an at half paſt three was taken up near Petworth, in 
Suſſex, 48 miles diſtant from London: ſo that it travelled at-the 
rate of near 20 miles an hour. It's deſcent was occaſioned by a 
rent, which muſt have been the effect of the rarefaction of the in- 
flammable air, when the balloon aſcended to the rarer part of the 
atmoſphere, 

The philoſophers of Paris, having concerted and executed the 
firſt aerial voyage with a balloon inflated by heated air, determined 
to attempt a ſimilar voyage with a balloon filled with inflammable 
air, which ſeemed to be preferable to dilated air in every reſpect, 
the expence attending it excepted. A ſubſcription was opened to 
defray the charges, which were eſtimated at about ten thouſand 
livres; and the balloon was conſtructed by Mellrs: Roberts, of 
gores of ſilk, varniſhed with a ſolution of elaſtic gum. Ius form 
was ſpherical, and it meaſured 274 feet in diameter. The upper 
hemiſphere was covered by a net, which was faſtened to a hoop 
encircling it's middle, and called it's equator. To this equator was 
ſuſpended by ropes a car or boat, covered with painted linen, and 
beautifully ornamented, which ſwung a few feet below the balloon. 
In order to prevent the burſting of the machine by the expanſion of 
the inflammable air in a rarehed medium, it was furniſhed with a 
valve, which might be opened by means of a ſtring annexed to it, 
for the diſcharge of part of the internal air without admitting the 
external to enter. To this balloon was likewiſe annexed a long 
pipe through which it was filled. The apparatus for filling it con- 
fiited of ſeveral caſks placed round a large tub of water, each of 
which had a long tin tube, terminating under a veſſel or funnel, 
that was inverted into the water of the tub. A tube, proceedin 
from this funnel, communicated with the balloon, which | 
juſt over it. Iron filings and diluted vitriolic acid were put into 
the caſks ; and the inflammable air, produced from theſe materials, 
paſſed through the tin tubes, through the water of the tub, and 
through the funnel of the balloon. "The car was ballaſted with 
ſand bags; ſo that by _—_ ſome of the air eſcape through the 
valve they might deſcend, and by diſcharging ſome of their Palaſt 
aſcend. The ſpecific gravity of the inflammable air, with which 
the balloon was filled, was to that of common air nearly as 1 to 54, 
and the balloon's power of aſcenſion, when filled for the experi- 
ment, and when actually aſcending, was twenty pounds. The 
weight of the balloon, and of it's various appendages, was 604+ 
pounds, and therefore, the weight ſuſtained by the inflammable air 
was 6244 pounds: and if from the weight of the common air diſ- 
placed, 2 was found to be 7714 pounds, the former be ſub- 
tracted, there will remain 147 pounds for the real weight of the in- 
flammable air contained in the balloon. "The firſt of December 
was fixed upon for the diſplay of this grand experiment; and every 
preparation was made for conducting it with —— 

he garden of the Thuilleries was the ſcene of operation; and it 
was crowded and encompaſſed with an innumerable multitude of 
obſervers. Signals were given by the firing of cannon, waving of 
pendants, &. A ſmall Jontgolfier was launched for ſhewing the 
direction of the wind, and for the amuſement of the people, previ- 
ouſly to the general diſplay. At three quarters after one. o'clock, 
M. Charles and one of the Roberts havmg ſeated themſelves in the 
boat attached to the ballogn, and furniſhed with 2 inſtruments, 


proviſions, and cloathing, left the ground, and alcended with a mo- 
derately accelerated velocity to the height of about 600 yards; the 
ſurrounding multitude W with fear and 1 

| | t 
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At this height the aerial navigators made ſignals of their ſafety. 
When they went up, the thermometer, according to Fahrenheit's 
ſcale, ſtood at 9; and the barometer at 30,18 inches. At the 
height to which they aſcended the barometer ſtood at 27 inches, 
whence they deduced their elevation to be nearly 600 yards. During 
the reſt of the voyags, the quickſilver in the barometer was gene- 
rally between 27 and 27,65 inches, riſing and falling as part of the 
ballaſt was thrown out, or ſome of the inflammable air eſcaped from 
the balloon. The thermometer generally ſtood between 530 and 
57% Soon after their aſcent, they remained ſtationary for ſome 
time: they then moved horizontally in the direction of N. N. W. 
and having croſſed the Seine, and paſſed over ſeveral towns and 
villages, to the great aſtoniſhment of the inhabitants, they de- 
ſcended in a field about 27 miles diſtant from Paris, at a quarter paſt 
three o'clock ; ſo that they had travelled at the rate of about 15 
miles an hour, without feeling the leaſt inconvenience. _ 

The balloon ſtill containing a conſiderable quantity of inflamma- 
ble air, M. Charles re-aſcended alone, and is ſuppoſed by M. de 
Meunier to have riſen to the height of at leaſt g500 yards: he con- 
tinued in the air about 35 minutes, and deſcended about three miles 
from the place of his aſcent. All the inconvenience he experienced 
in his elevation was a dry ſharp cold, with a pain in one of his 
ears, and a part of his face, which he aſcribed to the dilatation of 
the internal air. The ſmall balloon, launched by M. Mantgolher, 
was found to have moved in a direction oppoſite to that of the aero- 
nauts ; whence it is inferred, that there were two currents of air at 
different heights above the earth. : 

Mr. J. Montgolfier, in January, 1784, accompanied by ſix other 
perſons, aſcended with a large rarefied air-balloon, 13 feet high 
and 104 feet diameter, to the height of about 1000 yards. A rent 
in the machine, about 15' after it's aſcent, occaſioned it's fall: and 
when it came within about 600 feet of the ground, it deſcended 
with a degree of celerity which very much alarmed the ſpectators ; 
but hay all landed without injury. | 

On the 22d of February, an inflammable air-balloon was launched 
from Sandwich in Kent, which, travelling at the rate of above 30 
miles an hour, crolſed the Engliſh channel, and deſcended in a 
field about nine miles from Liſle in French Flanders. 

The firſt perſon in Italy, who was at the expence of conſtructing 
an aeroſtatic machine for making an aerial voyage, was the Cheva- 
lier Paul Andreani, of Milan: his machine was ſpherical, and about 
68 feet in diameter, and formed upon the 23 of thoſe of 
Montgolfier. The Chevalier and two brothers of the name of 
Gerli, who had aſſiſted in the conſtruction of it, aſcended with it, 
and they remained in the atmoſphere about twenty minutes. 

The next aerial voyage was performed by M. Jean Pierre Blan- 
chard, who had for — years been employed, though without 
ſucceſs, in attempts of flying by mechanical contrivances. This 
voyage was performed in March 1784, with a balloon 27 feet in 
diameter, to which a boat was ſuſpended, with two wings and a 
rudder annexed to the boat, and a large umbrella or parachute 
your horizontally between the boat and balloon, deſigned to check 

e fall in caſe the balloon ſhould burſt. The greateſt altitude to 
which Mr. Blanchard aſcended is ſuppoſed to be 9591 feet; and it 
A from his own acknowledgment that the wings and rudder of 
his boat had little, if any power, in guiding the balloon from the 
direction of the wind. He was in the air an hour and a quarter, 
and experienced heat, cold, hunger, and an exceſſive drowſineſs. 

Meſs. de Morveau and Bertrand alſo aſcended from Dijon in 
April, to the height of about 13000 feet, with an inflammable air- 

oon: the thermometer was obſerved to ſtand at 25 degrees. 

In May four ladies aſcended with a Montgolfier at Paris above 
the higheſt buildings; but the machine was confined by reges. 

In a ſecond voyage performed by Mr. Blanchard from rouen in 
May, it was obſerved, that his wings and oars could not carry him 
in any other direction than that of the wind. The mercury in the 
barometer deſcended as low as 20,57 inches ; but on the earth, be- 
fore he aſcended, it ſtood at 30,16 inches. 

At Lyons, on the 4th of June, M. Fleurat and Madame Thible, 
the firſt lady that made an aerial voyage, aſcended to the height of 

500 feet. 
oy balloon filled with inflammable air, extracted from zinc, was 
raiſed at. Nantes on the 14th of June with two perſons, viz. 
M. Couſtard de Maſh and M. Mouchet ; which aſcended to a 
great height, and in 58' travelled to the diſtance of 27 miles. 

On the. 23d of June a large aeroſtat, 914 feet high, and 79 feet 
in diameter, was elevated, on the principle of rarefied air, at Ver- 
ſailles, in the preſence of the royal family, and the King of Sweden. 
M. P. de Rozier and M. Prouts aſcended with it; and in three 
quarters of an hour it travelled to the diſtance of 36 miles. In 
conſequence of this experiment the King granted to M. Rozier a 
penſion of 2000 livres. 

On the 15th of July the Duke of Chartres, the two brothers Ro- 
berts, and another perſon, aſcended with an inflammable air-balloon 
of an oblong form, $55 feet long, and 34 feet in diameter, from 
the park of St. Cloud: the machine remained in the atmoſphere 
about 45 minutes. This machine contained an interior ſmall bal- 


Joon, filled with common air, by which means it was propoſed to 


make it aſcend or deſcend, without any loſs of inflammable air or 
ballaſt.” The boat was furniſhed with a helm and oars, intended for 
guiding it, At the place of —_— the barometer ſtood at 30,12 
inches. Three minutes after aſcending, the balloon was loſt in the 
clouds, and involved in a denfe vapour. An agitation of the air, 


reſembling a whirlwind, alarmed the aerial voyagers, and occaſioned 


ſeyeral ſhocks, which prevented their uſing any of the inſtruments 
and contrivances prepared: for the direction of the balloon. Other 
circumſtances concurred to increaſe their danger ; and when the mer- 


cury ſtanding in the barometer at 24,36 inches, indicated their 


| height to be about 5100 feet, they found it neceſſary to make holes 
in 


the diſtance of 14 miles from 


e bottom for diſcharging the inflammable air : and having made 
a rent of between ſeven and eight feet, they deſcended very rapidly, 


and at laſt came ſaſely to the ground. 

The firſt aerial voyage in — was eee, xx in London, on 
the 15th of September, 1784, by Vincent Lunardi, a native of Italy. 
His balloon was made of oiled ſilk, painted in alternate ſtripes 
of blue and red. It's diameter was 33 feet. From a net which 
went over about two thirds of the — — deſcended forty- five 
cords to a hoop hanging below the balloon, and to which the gal- 
lery was attached, The balloon had no valve, and it's neck, which 
terminated in the form of a pear, was the aperture through which the 
inflammable air was — 2 and through which it might be 
let out. The air for filling the balloon was produced from zinc, by 
means of a diluted vitriolic acid. Mr. Lunardi departed from the 
Artillery-ground at two o'clock; and with him were a dog, a cat, 
and a pigeon. After throwing out ſome ſand to clear the houſes, he 
— to a great height. The direction of his motion at firſt was 
N. W. by W. but as the balloon roſe higher, it fell into another 


current of air which carried it nearly N. About half after three 


he deſcended very near the ground, and landed the cat, which was 
almoſt dead with cold: then riſing, he proſecuted his voyage. He 
aſcribes his deſcent to the action of an oar ; but as he was under the 
neceſſity of throwing out ballaſt in order to reaſcend, his deſcent 
was more probably occaſioned by the loſs of inflammable air. At ten 
minutes paſt four he deſcended on a meadow near Ware in Hert- 
fordſhire. The only philoſophical inſtrument which he carried 
with him was a thermometer, which in the courſe of his voy 
ſtood as low as 29 and he obſerved that the drops of water which 
collected round the balloon were frozen. | 

The longeſt and moſt interiting voyage which was ever performed, 
was that of Meſſrs. Roberts, and M. Collin Hullin, at Paris, on 
the ous of September. Having riſen about 1400 feet, they per- 
ceived ſtormy ' clouds which they endeavoured to avoid; but the cur- 
rent of air was uniform from the height of 600 to 4200 feet. They 
found that by working with their oars, they accelerated their courſe. 
In the proſecution of their voyage, which was 150 miles, th 
heard two claps of thunder; and the cold occaſioned by the approac 
of ſtormy clouds made the thermometer fall from 77 to 59e, and con- 
denſed the inflarmable air in the balloon, ſo as to make it deſcend 
very low. From ſome experiments they concluded, that they were 
able by the uſe of two oars to deviate from the direction of the 
wind about 22% But this experiment requires repetition, in or- 
der to aſcertain with accuracy the effect here aſcribed to oars. 

Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. Sheldon, profeſſor of anatomy to the 
Royal Academy, the firſt Engliſhman, who aſcended with an aero- 
ſtatic machine, performed the ſecond aerial voyage in Eng- 
land. This experiment was undertaken at Chelſea on the x6t 
of October. The wings uſed on this occaſion ſeem to have 
produced no deviation in the machine's track from the direc- 
tion of the wind. Mr. Blanchard; having landed his friend about 
London, proceeded alone with 
different currents; and aſcended ſo high as to experience great dif- 
ficulty of breathing: a pigeon alſo, which flew away from the boat, 


 laboured for ſome time with it's wings, in order to ſuſtain itſelf in 


the rarefied air, and after n or a good while, returned and 
reſted on one ſide of the boat. Mr. Blanchard perceiving the ſea 


before him, deſcended near Rumſey, about 25 miles from London, 


having travelled at the rate of near 20 miles an hour. 
On the 12th of October, Mr. Sadler, of Oxford, made a voyage 
of 14 miles from that place in 17 minutes, with an inflammable air- 


balloon of his own contrivance and conſtruction. 


Mr. Blanchard's fifth aerial voyage was performed from London 


on the * of November, in company with Dr. J. Jeffries. 


Mr. 


arper, on the 4ch of January, 1785, aſcended with an in- 


| flammable air-balloon from Birmingham: he went to the diſtance 


of 50 miles in about an hour and a quarter, and found no incon- 
venience beſide ſuch as might be expected from the changes of wet 


and cold, and a temporary deafneſs. The thermometer never de- 
ſcended lower than 289. 


Mr. Blanchard, on the 7th of January, accompanied by Dr. Jef- 
fries, departed with the balloon, which had carried him five times 
through the air, from Dover-caſtle towards the French coaſt. In 
their paſſage they were under a neceſſity of throwing away every 
thing which they had with them in the boat, and to part even 
with their cloaths, in order to prevent the balloon from falling into 
the ſea : but as they a 8 the land, it began to riſe: and 
in two hours, they reached the high grounds near Calais, and the 
balloon riſing ſtill Laker over the land, they deſcended ſafely in the 
foreſt of Guennes. In conſequence of this voyage the Ling of 
France preſented Mr. Blanchard with a gift of 12000 livres, and 
granted him a penſion of 1200 livres a year. A bottle which was 
thrown out of the boat in the time of their danger, ſtruck the wa- 
ter with ſuch force, that the ſhock was heard at a conſiderable 


elevation, and ſenſibly felt on the car and balloon. 


The art of navigating through the air made ſo rapid a progreſs, 
that within two years from the firſt diſcovery of it more than 
forty different perſons performed the experiment without any ma- 
terial injury ; and it may be juſtly queſtioned, ſays Mr. Cavallo, 
whether the firſt forty perſons, who firſt truſted themſelves to the 
ſea in boats eſcaped ſo ſafe. It would be tedious to recount the 


aerial expeditions that have been performed in England, Scotland, 


and Ireland, as well as on the continent, in the whole courſe of the 
year 1785; more eſpecially as they have afforded us no experi- 
ment or diſcovery of any peculiar importance, 

The fate of Rozier, the firſt aerial navigator, and of his com- 
panion Romain, who aſcended at Boulogne, with an intention 
of crofling the channel, on the 14th of June, whoſe balloon in 
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twenty minutes took fire, and who were both killed by their fall 
De hook ore lamented : but the cataſtrophe that befel them, and 
the unpleaſant circumſtances that have happened ſince to ſome of 
the acronauts in our own country, have been owning, not ſo much 


to the principle of the art, as to want of juigment, or imprudent | 


ent in the conduct of it. | 

The principal comparative advantages of the rarefied air-halloons 
are, their being filled with little or no expence; their not requir- 
ing to be made of ſo expenſive materials, and the combuſtibles ne- 
ceſſary to fill them being found almoſt every where, ſo that when 
the proviſion of fuel is exhauſted, the aeronaut may deſcend and re- 
cruit his fuel, in order to proceed on his voyage. But they muſt be 
laroer than balloons of the other ſort, in order to take up the ſame 
weight ; and the preſence of a fire is a continual trouble and a con- 
tinual danger. On the other hand, the inflammable air-balloon 
muſt be made of a ſubſtance impermeable to the ſubtile gas; the gas 
itfelf cannot be produced without a conſiderable expence; and it is 
not eaſy to find the materials and apparatus neceſſary for the produc- 
tion of it in every place. Improvements, however, daily occur in 
the preparation of the coverings of theſe balloons, ſo as to render 
them nealy impermeable to the inflammable air.” 4 

AEROSTATION, practice of. The ſhape of the balloon is one of 
the firſt objects of conſideration in the conſtruction of this machine. 
As a ſphere admits the greateſt capacity under the leaſt ſurface, the 
ſpherical figure, or that which approaches neareſt to it, has been gene- 

ly preferred. 
ar ſtuff, eſpecially that which is called luteſtring, properly 
varniſhed, has been moſt commonly uſed for inflammable air-bal- 
loons; and common linen for thoſe of rarefied air. Varniſhed pa- 

er will anſwer the purpoſe for making ſmall inflammable air- 

balloons : and the mall rarefied air-balloons may be made of paper 
without any varniſh, or other 1 

The uff for large bailoons of both kinds, requires ſome previous 
preparation. The belt mode of wy the cloth for a machine 
upon Montgolfier's principle is, firſt to ſoak it in a ſolution of ſal 
ammoniac and ſize, uſing one pound of each to every gallon of 
water ; and when the cloth is quite dry, to paint it over with ſome 
earthy colour and ſtrong ſize, or glue. It may alſo be varniſhed 
over, when perfectly dry, with ſome {tiff oily varniſh or ſimple dry- 
ing linſeed oil; which will dry before it penetrates through the cloth. 

e varniſh for the ſilk or linen of the inflammabte air-balloons 
ſhould be impermeable to the inflammable gas, pliable, and ſuffici- 
ently dry to adhere firmly to the ſtuff, In France much has been 
faid of the elaſtic gum varniſh ; but the compoſition of it is kept a 
ſecret. This gum is known to be ſoluble in divers effential oils, 
and alſo by vitriolic ether. The former ſolution forms a varniſh 
which never perfectly dries: the latter dries readily, but the ſolution 
is too dear for common uſe. The following varniſh has been re- 
commended. To one pint of linſeed oil add two ounces of litharge, 
two ounces of white vitriol, and two ounces of gum fandarach ; boil 
the whole for about an hour over a flow fire; then let it cool: ſepa- 
rate it from the ſediment, or ſtrain it through a ſteve, and dilute it 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſpirits of turpentine. But the beſt var- 
niſh for an inflammable air-balloon is made with bird-lime. Mr. 
Cavallo dire&s to prepare it in the following manner. In order to 
render linſeed oil drying, boil it with two ounces of ſaccharum Sa- 
turni and three ounces of litharge, for every pint of oil, till the oil 
has diffolved them. Then put a pound of bird-lime and half a pint 
of the drying oil into a pot of iron or copper, holding about a gal- 
Jon; and let it boil gently over a flow charcoal fire till the bird-lime 
ceaſes to crackle; then pour _ it two pints and a half of drying 
oil, and boil it for about an hour longer, ſtirring it often with an 
iron or wooden ſpatula. 

As the 3 in boiling ſwells much, the pot ſhould be removed 
from the fire, and replaced when the varniſh ſubſides. Whilſt it is 
boiling, it ſhould be occaſionally examined, in order to determine 
whether it has boiled enough. For this purpoſe take ſome of it upon 
the blade of a large knife, and after rubbing the blade of another 
knife upon it, ſeparate the knives, and when on their ſeparation the 
varniſh begins to form threads between the two knives, it has 
boiled enough, and ſhould be removed from the fire. When it is 
almoſt cold, add about an equal . of ſpirits of turpentine, mix 
both well together, and let the maſs reſt till the next day : then, hav- 
ing Kone, it a little, ſtrain and bottle it. If it is too thick, add 
more ſpirits of turpentine. This varniſh ſhould be laid upan the 
ſtuff, when perfectly dry, in a lukewarm ſtate; a thin coat of it 
upon one ſide, and about twelve hours after, two other coats ſhould be 
hid on, one on each ſide, and in twenty-four hours the ſilk may be uſed. 

Mr. Blanchard's method of making elaſtic gum varniſh for the ſilk 
of a balloon is as follows. Diſſolve elaſtic gum, cut ſmall, in five 
times it's weight of ſpirits of turpentine, by keeping them ſome days 
together : then boil one ounce of this ſolution in eight ounces of dry- 
ing linſecd oil for a few minutes, and ſtrain it. ſe it warm. 

he pieces of which an inflammable air-ballon is to be formed 
muſt be cut of a proper ſize, according to the propoſed dimenſions of 
it, when the varniſh is ſufficiently ay They mult be joined by lay- 
ing about half an inch of the edge of one piece over the edge of the 
other, and ſewing them with' a double ſtitching. Mr. Blanchard 
joins them very expeditiouſly in the following manner. He lays 
about half an inch of the edge of one piece flat over the edge of the 
other, and paſſes a hot iron over it; in 2 which a piece of pa- 
E ought to be laid both under and over the ilk. The joining may 
be rendered more ſecure by running it with a ſilk thread, and ſtick- 
ing a ribband over it. The ribbands laid over ſeams, may be ſtuck 
with common glue, provided the varniſh of the ſilk is properly dried. 
When the glue is quite dry, the ribbands ſhould be varniſhed quite 
over, to prevent their being unglued by the rain. 

To the upper part of the balloon there muſt be adapted a valve, 
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machine makes efforts to aſcend, it's aperture muſt 
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opening inward, to which is annexed a ſtring paſſing through à hole 
made in a ſmall roundpicce of wood which is Sflened tothe loweſt part 
of the balloon oppoſite to the valve; to the boat below it; ſo that the 
aeronaut may open it as occaſion requires. To the lower part of the 
balloon are fixed two pipes of the far ſtuff with the covering, ſix 
inches in diameter for a balloon of thirty feet, and much larger for 
balloons of greater ſize, and long enough to reach the boat. Theſe 
pipes are the apertures through which the inflammable air is intro- 
dvced into the balloon. | 

The boat may be made of wicker-work, and covered with leather; 
well painted and vetniſhed over. The beſt method of ſuſpending it 
1s by means of ropes proceeding from the net which goes over the 
balloon. This net ſhould be formed to the ſhape of the balloon, and 
fall down to the middle of it, and have various cords proceedin 
from it to the circumference of a circle about two feet below the 
balloon ; and from that circle other ropes ſhould go to the edge of 
the boat. This circle may be made of wood, or of ſeveral pieces 
of ſlender cane bound together. The meſhes of the net may be 
ſmall at 'top, againſt which part of the balloon the inflammable 
air exerts the greateſt force, and increaſe in ſize as they recede from 
the top. A hoop has been ſometimes put round the middle of the 
balloon for faſtening the net. This is not abſolutely neceſſary ; but 
when uſed, it is beſt made of pieces of cane bound together, and 
covered with leather. 

When the balloon and it's appendages are conſtructed, the next 
__ of importance is to procure proper materials for filling it. 

ith reſpe& to thoſe inflated by heated air, nothing need be ſaid 
till the method of filling them is deſcribed. ; 

Inflammable air for balloons of the other kind may be obtained 
in ſeveral ways ; but the beſt methods are by applying acids to certain 
metals ; by expoſing animal, vegetable, and ſome mineral ſubſtances, 
in a cloſe veſſel, to a ſtrong fire; or by tranſmitting the vapour of 
certain fluids through red-hot tubes. In the firſt of theſe methods, 
iron, Zinc, and vitriolic acid are the materials moſt commonly 
uſed. The vitriolic acid mult he diluted with five or ſix parts of water. 

Inflammable air may be obtained by the action of tire on various 
ſubſtances ; but the gas thus obtained is not ſo light as that pro- 
duced by the efferveſcence of acids and metals. The ſubſtances pro- 
per to be uſed for this purpoſe are pit-coal, aſphaltum, amber, roak 
oil, and other minerals; wood, and eſpecially oak, camphor, oil, 
ſpirits of wine, æther, and animal ſubſtances, which yield air in 
different degrees, and of various ſpecific gravity. But pit-coal is the 
ſubſtance moſt proper to be uſed. A pound of pit-coal, expoſed to 
a red heat, yields about three cubic feet of inflammable air, which, 
whether it be paſſed through water or not, weighs about one-fourth 
of the weight of an equal bulk of common air. | 5 

The laſt method of obtaining inflammable air was lately diſ- 
covered by Mr. Lavoiſier, and alſo by Dr. Prieſtley. Mr. Lavoi- 
ſier made the ſteam of boiling water paſs through the barrel of a 
gun, kept red-hot by burning coals. Dr. Prieſtley uſes, inſtead of 
the gun-barrel, a tube of red-hot braſs, upon which the ſteam of 
water has no effect, and which he fills with the pieces of iron, 
which are ſeparated in the boring of cannon. By this method he 
obtains an iuflammable air, the ſpecific gravity of which is to that 
of common air as 1 to 13. In this method, not yet indeed re- 
duced to general practice, a tube about three quarters of an inch 
in diameter, and X ai three feet long, is filled with iron turnings z 
then the neck of a retort, or cloſe , &: Þy is luted to one of it's 
ends, and the worm of a refrigeratory is adapted to it's other ex- 
tremity. The middle part of the tube is then ſurrounded with 
burning coals, ſo as to keep about one foot in length of it red-hot, 
and a fire is alſo made under the retort or boiler, ſufficient to make 
the water boil with vehemence. In this proceſs, a conſiderable 
quantity of inflammable air comes out of the warm of the refri- 
geratory. It is ſaid, that iron yields one half more air by this 
means, than by the action of vitriolic acid. 

The method of filling large aeroſtatic machines with rarefied 
air is as follows. A ſcaffold ABCD (plate 25, fig. 16,) the breadth 
of which is at leaſt two thirds of the diameter of the machine, is 
elevated about ſix or eight feet above the ground. From the middle 
of it deſcends a well EF, riſing about two or three feet above it, 
and reaching to the ground, furniſhed with a door or two, throu 
which the fire in the well is ſupplied with fuel. The well ſhould 
be conſtructed of brick, or of plaſtered wood; and it's diameter 
ſhould be ſomewhat leſs than that of the machine. On each ſide 
of the ſcaffold are erected two maſts HI, KL, each of which has 
a pulley at the top, and rendered firm by means of ropes KG, 
KP, P, HG. The machine to be filled is placed on the ſcaf- 
fold, with it's neck round the aperture of the well. The rope paſſ- 
ing over the pullics of the two malts, ſerves, by pulling it's two 
ends, to lift the balloon about fifteen feet or more above the 
ſcaffold; and the reſt of the machine is repreſented by the dotted 
lines in the figure, MNO. The machine 1s kept ſteady and held 
down, whilſt filling, by ropes paſſing through loops, or holes about 
it's equator ; and theſe ropes may A eaſily diſengaged from the 
machine, by ſlipping them through the loops, when it is able to 
ſuſtain itſelt. "The proper combultibles to be lighted in the well 
are thoſe which burn quick and clear, rather than ſuch as produce 
much ſmoke ; becauſe it is hot air, and not ſmoke, that is required 
to he introduced into the machine. Small wood and ſtraw have 
been found to be very fit for this purpoſe. As the current of 
hot air aſcends, the machine will ſoon dilate, and lift itfelf above 
the ſcaffold and gallery, Which are covered by it. The e e 
fuel, inſtruments, &c. are then placed in the gallery. hen the 
brought, by 
means of the ropes annexed to it, towards the ſide of the well, a 
little above the ſcaffold. The fire-place is then fulpendech in it; 


the fire lighted in the grate ; and the lateral ropes being ſlipped 2 
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leſſens it's weight, If it ſhould be neceſſary to ſupp 


the machine is abandoned to the air. It will appear in the at- 
moſphere as it is reprented in fig. 17. It has been determined by 
accurate experiments, that only one third of the common air can 
be expelled from theſe large machings ; and, therefore, the aſcend- 
ing power of the rarefied air in them, can be eſtimated as only equal 
to half an ounce avoirdupois for every cubic foot. 

The apparatus for filling an inflammablo air-balloon is repreſented 
in fro. 11. A, A are two tubes, about three feet in diameter, and 
wad two feet deep, inverted in larger tubs, B,B, full of water. 
At the bottom of each of the inverted tubs there is a hole, to 
which is adapted the tin tube E, about ſeven inches in diameter, 
and ſeven or eight inches long. To theſe tubes, the ſilken tubes 
of the balloon are tied. Each of the tubs, B, is ſurrounded by ſe- 
veral ſtrong caſks, ſo regulated in number and 1 * as to be leſs 
than half full, when the materials are equally diſtributed. In the 
top of each of theſe caſks are two holes; and to one of the holes 
is adapted a tin tube, formed ſo as to paſs over the edge of the 
tub B, and through the water, and to terminate with it's aperture 


under the inverted tub A. The dther hole, which ſerves for ſup- 


lying the caſk with materials, is ſtopped with a wooden plug. 
Fr hef: tin tubes may be about three inches and a half in diameter, 
and the other holes may be ſmaller. Two maſts, with a rope, 
&c. are uſed for this machine, as well as for the former; although 
they are not abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe the balloon, by means of 


a narrow ſcaffold, or other contrivance, may be elevated five or ſix 


feet above the level of the tubs A, A. When the balloon is to be 
filled, the net is put over it, and ſuſpended, as exhibited in CDF; 
and having expelted all the common air from it, it's ſilk tubes are 
faſtened round the tin tubes E, E, and the materials in the caſks 
are properly proportioned ; the iron _ firſt put in, then the 
water, and laſtly, the vitriolic acid. The balloon will ſoon be in- 
Hated by this inflammable air, and ſupport itfelf without the aid of 
the rope GH. As the filling advances, the net is adjuſted round it, 
the cords, proceeding from the net, are faſtened to the hoop MN ; 
the. boat IK is fuſpended from the hoop MN, and every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the voyage is depoſited in the boat. When the balloon 
iS a liche more than three quarters full, the ſilken tubes are ſepa- 
rated from the tin tubes, and their extremities being tied, they are 

laced in the boat. Finally, when the acronauts are ſeated in the 

oat, the lateral ropes are ſlipped off, and the machine aſcends in 
the air, appearing as in fg. 19. 

In eftimating the aſcending power of theſe machines, that of the 
inflammable air ſhould be conſidered as equal to one ounce avoir- 
dupois for every cubic foot, which is one ſixth of the weight of 
common air; and, therefore, if the capacity of a balloon is 1 2000 
cubic feet, and three fourths of it are filled with inflammable air, 
obtained from iron and diluted vitriolic acid, the aſcending power 


* 


of that gas may be eſtimated at gooo ounces, or 5624 pounds; 


from which the weight of the covering, boat, and other appendages, 
muſt be ſubtracted. 

The method generally uſed for 2 or lowering the bal- 
Joons with rarefied air, has been the increaſe or diminution of the 
fire; and this is entirely at the command of the aeronaut, as long 
as he has any fuel in the gallery. The inflammable air-balloons have 
been — raiſed, or lowered, by diminiſhing the weight in 
the boat, or by ann out ſome of the gas through the valve. But 
the alternate eſcape of the air in deſcending, and difcharge of the 
ballaſt for aſcending, will by degrees render the machine incapable 
of floating; for in the air it is impoſſible to ſupply the loſs of 
ballaſt, and very difficult to ſupply that of inflammable air. Theſe 
balloons will alto riſe or fall by means of the rarefaction or conden- 
ſation of the incloſed air, occalioned by, heat or cold. It has been 
propoſed to aid a balloon in 1t's alternate motion of aſcent and 
deſcent, by annex ing to it a veſſel of common air, which might be 
condenſed for lowering the machine, and rarefied again, by expel- 
ling part of it for raifing the machine. But a veſſel adapted to this 
purpoſe mult be very ſtrong, and, after all, the aſſiſtance afforded 
by it would not be very conſiderable, M. Meunier, in order to 
attain this end, propoſes to incloſe one balloon filled with common 
air, in another filled with inflammable air: as the balloon aſcends, 
the inflammable air is dilated, and of courſe compreſſes the internal 
balloon containing common air; and by diminiſhing it's quantity, 

y this loſs, he 
ſays it may be caſily done by a pair of bellows fixed in the gallery. 
Others have propoſed to annex a ſmall machine with rarefied air 
to an inflammable air-balloon by ropes, at ſuch a diſtance, that 
the fire of the former might not affect the inflammable air of the 
latter : the whole apparatus, thus combined of balloons formed on 
the two principles of heated and inflammable air, might be raifed or 
lowered by merely increaſing, or diminiſhing the fire in the lower 
balloon. Wings or oars ſeem to have contributed little to the effect 
of either raiſing or lowering balloons. | 


Uſes of AEROSTATION. 


Aerial navigation, conſidered as a mode of travelling between 
_ diſtant places, independently of it's furniſhing means of conveyance 


to places otherwiſe inacceſſible, is attended with many advantages 
and conveniences. The acronaut has much leſs trouble with his 
machine, than a failor with a ſhip in the moſt favourable circum- 
ttances. With a moderate wind, aerial navigators have often gone 
at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour, and very commonly at 
the rate of thirty miles, without any agitation, or even feeling the 
wind, and without the danger of loſing time by being often be- 
calmed. Aeroſtatic machines may ſerve the purpoſe of eſcaping 
from ſhips that cannot ſafely land, from beſieged places, and from 
other circumſtances of danger. They may likewiſe ſerve to explore 
the (tate of the atmoſphere at different heights, and to furniſh ob- 
{ervations, which ſhall illuſtrate a variety of phanomena, depend- 


ing on the denſity, temperature, and other qualities of the air. 


From one experiment that has been already made, we learn, that 


the air of a high region, preſerved and examined by means of 
nitrous air, was found to be purer than the air below, The ap- 
plication of theſe maghines to electrical experiments, is a very ob- 
vious uſe of which they are capable. The firſt perſon who em- 
* them in this way, ſeems to have been the abbe Bertholon, 
at Montpellier. He raiſed ſeveral air-balloons, furniſhed with long 
and lender wires, having their lower ends faſtened to a glafs ſtick, 
or other inſulating ſubſtance ; and hereby obtained from the wires 
electric fluid ſuftcient to ſhew the attraction, repulſion, and even 
the ſparks of electricity. The exiſtence of a continual electricity 
of a poſitive kind, in a clear atmoſphere, known indeed before, 
has been farther aſcertained by ſtrings faſtened to balloons floating 
in the atmoſphere. Some have — 224 danger from the elec- 
tricity of the atmoſphere; and have thought that a ſtroke of light- 
ning, or the ſmalleſt electric ſpark, happening near a balloon, 
might ſet fire to the inflammable air, and deſtroy both the machine 
and the adventurers. Mr, Cavallo has ſuggeſted ſeveral conſidera- 
tions for diminiſhing apprehenſions of this kind. Balloons have 
been already raiſed in every ſeaſon of the year, and even when thun- 
der has been heard, without injury. In caſe of danger, the aeronauts 
may either deſcend to the earth, or aſcend above the region of the 
clouds and thunder-ftorms. Beſides, as balloons are formed of ma- 
terials that are not conductors of electricity, they are not likely to re- 
ceive ſtrokes, eſpecially as by being encompaſſed with air they ſtand 
inſulated. Moreover, inflammable air by itſelf, or unmixed with a 
certain quantity of common air, will not burn; ſo that if an electric 
ſpark ſhould happen to paſs through the balloon, it would not ſet fire 
to the inflammable air, unleſs a hole was made in the covering, 


ARUGINOUS, an epithet applicd to ſuch particulars as reſem- 
ble ærugo, or the ruſt of copper, either with regard to taſte or colour. 

ZERUGINOUS is alſo a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of the falce. 

ARUGO, in natural hiſtory, properly ſignifies the ruſt of copper, 
whether natural or artificial. The former is found about copper 
mines, and the latter made by corruding copper-plates with acids. 
See VERDIGRIS. 

ERUGO rafilts, is a ruſt formed on copper, by hanging a plate of 
it over the ſtrongeſt vinegar for ten days, but ſo as not to touch it. 

ERGO ate, in natural hiſtory, a name which Pliny, and other 
ancient authors, give to a reddiſh flimy matter, ſcparated from the 
Egyptian ſalt, called natrum, in purifying it. | 

ARUSCATORES, a kind of ſharping ſtrollers among the an- 
cients, who, like our modern gypſies, got their living by tricks, tel- 
ling fortunes, &c. Oppreſlive tax-gatierers were allo called r- 
Catgres, 

AERY, or Al Rx, of hawks, eagles, &c. ſignifies their neſt. 

ES, had anciently various ſiguifications; but it properly denotes 
brafs or copper; alſo a particular coin made of copper; and among 
the Romans the word &s was uſed to ſignify money in general. 

ES caldarium, or caſt braſs, is a ſpectes of that metal mentioned by, 
Pliny, which is not capable of being hammered; | 

Es candidum, of the ancients, is a purer and whiter kind of metal 
than our white braſs : it is ſaid to be tound under the veins of filver, 
and bears ſome reſemblance to Venetian talc. | 

As Corinthium was a precious metallic compoſition, of a much 
finer colour than braſs, and little inferior to gold tor it's beauty. 

; Xs coranarium, according to Pliny, denotes braſs worked into thin 
ates. 
, As Cyprium, was a ſort of copper produced in Cyprus. 

As flavum, an inferior kind of Roman copper. 

Es grave, a term uſed by Buddzus and Scaliger, to denote money 
wich, among the Romans, was paid by weight, and not by tale. 
But others underſtand by &s grave — pieces of coined copper, con- 
taining a pound of that metal, ſuch as we find current in Sweden. 
Gronovius, however, maintains, that the as, or pound weight, did not 
acquire the appellation &s grave till they were reduced to a ſmaller 
ſtandard. 

, As hepaticon, copper of a filveriſh colour, probably the modern 
ronze. 

As pauperum, copper ore diveſted of the ſilver it might contain. 

As rude, unſhaped copper, not faſhioned for any particular pur- 
poſe ; or metal g 

As uſtum, a chemical preparation, made of thin leaves of copper, 
ſulphur, and nitre, Nes, ratum ſuper flratum in a crucible, and ſet 
in a charcoal fire, till all the ſulphur is conſumed ; after which, the 
copper is taken out of the crucible, and reduced to powder. Some 
quench the leaves of copper in vinegar, and. repeat the calcination. 

It's principal uſe is in colouring glaſs, to which it gives a beautiful 
tincture. The ſurgeons uſe it as a deterſive ; and ſome have given 
it internally: but it is certainly a very dangerous medicine, and ſhould 
be avoided. 

AS uxorium, a ſum paid in ancient times by bachelors, as a penalty 
for living ſingle to old age; ſaid to have been firſt impoſcd in the year 
of Rome 350. At the cenſus, or review. of the people, each perſon 
was aſked, FE tu ex animi ſententia uxorem habes liberim querendorum 
cauſa ? Hereupon, a certain fine or tax, called &s uxorium, was laid 
upon him who had no wife. 

Es; flos XR1S, flowers of copper. Copper reduced to fmalt 


grain, by pouring cold water upon it when in a ſtate of fuſion, 1s 


thus called : the cold water is poured on the copper as it runs qut of 
the furnace into the receiver. 

As ; ſquame aris, the flakes of copper. Theſe fly off in ham- 
mering this metal when heated. Theſe from the Cyprian copper- 
works are called helitis. 

Es; per Xs & libram, was a formula in the Roman law, by 
which they ratified purchaſes and ſales. The phraſe ſeems to — 
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been originally uſed only in ſpeaking of things ſold by weight; but 
it was uſed afterwards on other occaſions. 


ASALON, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of long-winged hawk, ge- 


nerally called, in Engliſh, the merlin. It feeds on partridges and 
other birds; and is the ſmalleſt of all the hawk kind uſed in the diver- 
ſion of hawking ; being about the ſize of the blackbird. 

ESCH, in zoology, a name which ſome have given to the gray- 


ling or tumbler, a fiſh of the trout kind, called /hymallus by the Latins. 


SSCHNA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a four-winged water- 
fly, with a long body, hairy near the tail. 

ASCHYNOMENOUS, an epithet ſometimes ere to a genus 
of vegetables, generally called ſenſitive plants, which contract their 
Icaves on the approach of the hand, as if ſenſible of the touch. See 
SENSITIVE-plant. 

FSCULAPII anguis, ſnake of Æſculapius, the name of a harm- 
leſs kind of ſerpent, very common in Spain, Italy, and other warm 
countries. | 

ASCULAPIUS, in mythology, the god of phyſic ; alſo the an- 
cient name of the conſtellation ephiucus. 

A.SCULUS, in botany, the horſe-cheſnut. 

ASNECY, alaw term, among co-partners, for priority of age. 

ESPING, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſerpent. See Co- 
LUBER. 

ASTHPHARA, burning of the fleſh ; incineration. 

ASTIMATIO capitis, was a mul&t, which, according to our 
ancient law-books, was impoſed on perſons, in an aſſembly of the 
people, for offences committed. Sce WERE and WERELADE. 


IESTIVAL, ſomething belonging to, or connected with ſummer. * 


Thus the e/trval ſolſtice is the fame with ſummer ſolſtice: it is op- 
oſed to brumal, 

AESTIVAL point, that which determines the ſun's aſcent above the 

uator. 

XSTIVAL figns are thoſe extended from the ſummer ſolſtitial 
point; i. e. the ſun's greateſt declination northward, to the interſec- 
tion of the ecliptic and equinoctial ſouthward, including Virgo, 
Cancer, and Leo. 

ASTRUS, a ſpecies of beetle. 

/ESTUARIES, in ancient baths, ſecret paſſages from the hypo- 
cauſtum into the chambers. ; 

ASTUARY, a geographical term for an arm of the ſea which 
runs up a great way into the land ; as Briſtol channel, &c. 

. ESTUARY, a ſtove or machine for conveying heat to all parts of 
the body at once. | 

ESTUATIO, the boiling up, or rather the fermenting of li- 

uors when mixed. 

ASYMNETIC mwmarchy, that which is limited and elective. 

ASYMNIUM, in antiquity, a monument erected to the memory 
of the herocs, by Aſymnus the Megarean. He conſulting the 
oracle in what manner the may ee might be moſt happily go- 
verned, was anſwered, If they held c:nſultation with the more nume- 
rous : whom he taking for the dead, built the faid monument, and a 
ſenate-houſe that took within it's compaſs the monument; imagin- 
ing, that thus the dead would aſſiſt at their conſultations. | 

ATATE probanda, a writ in law, that lay to inquire whether the 
king's tenant, holding in chief by chivalry, were of full age to receive 
his lands into his own hands : it is now diſuſed. 

ATHALE, in natural hiſtory, the cadmia fornacum, or tutty, of 
ſome writers. | 

ATHER, the nam an imaginary fluid, ſuppoſed by ſeveral 
authors, both ancient and moderro be the cauſe of gravity, heat, 
light, muſcular motion, ſenſation, und, in a word, of every phæ- 
nomenon in nature. Anaxagoras maintained that æther was of a 
{imilar nature with fire; Perrault repreſents it as 7200 times more 
rare than air; and Hook makes it more denſe than gold itſelf. 
Whoever has an inclination to view the various "are x concern- 
ing ether, may conſult Shebbere, Perrault, Hook's poſthumous 
works. A# Erud. Lipſ. 1716, Bernouill's Cogitat. de gravitate 
atheris, Ec. &c. | 

Before the method of philoſophiſing by induction was known, the 
hypotheſes of philoſophers were wild, fanciful, or ridiculous. They 
had recourſe to ether, occult qualities, and other imaginary cauſes, 
in order to explain the various phænomena of nature; but ſince the 
days of the great Lord Verulam, who may be ſtyted the parent of 7 
nuine , a contrary courſe has happily been followed. He 
convinced the world, that all knowledge mult be derived from expe- 
riment and obſervation ; and that every attempt to inveſtigate cauſes 
by any other means muſt be unſucceſsful. Since his time, the beſt 
5 iloſophers have followed the tract which he pointed out. Boyle, 

ocke, Newton, Hales, and a few others, in a little more than one 
century, have improved and extended ſcience far beyond what the ac- 
cumulated force of all the philoſophers ſince the creation had been 
able to effeQuate : a ſtriking proof both of the extenſive genius of 
Bacon, and of the folidity ot his plan of inveſtigation. 

It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that there is a propenſity in the 
human mind, which, unleſs it be properly reſtrained, has a direct ten- 
dency both to corrupt ſcience me to retard our progreſs in it. Not 
contented with the examination of objects which readily fall within 
the ſphere of our obſervation, we feel a {trong deſire to account for 
things which, from their very nature, muſt, and ever will, elude our 
reſearches. Even Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf was not proof againſt 
this temptation, It was not enough that he had diſcovered the na- 
ture of light and colours, the application of gravity to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, &c. but he muſt go further, and attempt to aſſign 
the cauſe of gravity itſelf. But how does he proceed in this matter ? 
Not in the way of experiment, which had led him to his former dif. 
coveries, but in the way of conjecture, which will never lead an 
man to truth. He had recourſe to a ſubtile elaſtic er, not 1 
different from that of the ancients, and by it accounted for every 
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thing he did not know, ſuch as the cauſe of gravitation, muſcular 
motion, ſenſation, &c. | 

Notwithſtanding the reputation of Sir Iſaac, philoſophers have ge- 
nerally looked upon this attempt as the foible of a great man, or, at- 
leaſt, as the molt uſeleſs part of his work; and accordingly peruſe it 
rather as a dream or romance, than as having any connection with 
ſcience. But we are ſorry to find, that ſome ae attempts haye been 
made to revive this doctrine of er, particularly in a diſſertation, 
De ortu animalium caloris. | f | 

Ark, in chemiſtry, is the name of an extremely ſubtle and pe- 
netrating ſpirit, made by mixing highly rectified ſpirit of. wine with 
concentrated oil of vitriel, diſtifling the mixture, and precipitating 
the ſulphureous gas with an alcali. | 

ther, when expoſed to the air, flies off, and ſuddenly catches fire 
when any flame approaches it. It burns like ſpirit of wine, without 
the leaſt ſmoke, and conſumes entircly, without leaving the ſmalleſt 
appearance of a coal or of aſhes. It diſſolves oils, and oily matters, 
with great eaſe and rapidity. Theſe properties it has in common with 
an ardent ſpirit : but it reſembles an oil in that it is not miſcible with 
water; and this makes it eſſentially different from the ſpirit of wine, 
the nature of which is to be miſcible with all aqueous liquors, 

Another very ſingular property of ether is, it's great affinity with 
gold, exceeding even that of agu regis. It does not indeed diſſolve 
gold when in a mals, and in it's metalline form: but if a ſmall quan- 
tity of 2ther be added to a ſolution of gold in aqua regis, and the whole 
ſhaken na. pcs the gold ſeparates — the aqua regis, joins the 
ether, and remains diſſolved therein. 

Ather has been ſucceſsfully employed in medicine. Dr. Morris 
recites ſeveral inſtances, wherein he has applied it externally as a re- 
medy for head-achs, for the tooth- ach, — , tor rheumatic complaints; 
and he has likewiſe preſcribed it internally for the hooping-cough, 
and in hyſterical cafes ; and he apprehends that it may be adminiſter- 
ed in large quantities with ſafety, and prove an uſeful medicine in a 

ſyncope and lethargy ; and has given a ſafe, eaſy, and certain proceſs 
tor preparing it, Sce Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 177—180. 

he effects of this wonderful preparation, as a ſubject of philoſo- 
Py, are too numerous to inſert in this place; the reader is therefore 
referred to the treatiſes under-mentioned, whoſe authors have writ- 
ten profeſſedly on it; viz. Malouin's Chimie Medicinale, tom. ii. 
p-. 451. Macquer's Chimie Pratique, . tranſlated by Reid. Dic- 
tionary of Chemiſtry, edit. 2. Dr. W Accounts of Ether, 
inſerted in the Philoſophical "Tranſactions for 1733 and 1741. 
Pharm. Col. Edinb. An Account of the extraordinary Medicinal 
Fluid ther, by Mr. Turner, ſurga#, in Liverpool. Abridgment 
of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. viii. p. 744. Beaume's Diſ- 
ſertation on Æther. This laſt is the moſt complete work on the 


ſubject. "4 
*THERIA herba, eryngo. 
ATHERIAL, ſomething that belongs to, or patticipates of the 

nature of @ther : as ethertal ſpace, ather:al regions, &c. 

AETHERIAL phoſphorus, a name frequently given by Bernouilli to 
what is otherwiſe called mercurial or barometrical phoſphoras. 


ATHERIAL eil, in chemiſtry, a very ſubtile oil extracted from 
plants by diſtillation, 


ETHERIAL heaven. See HEAVEN. | 

ATHIOPIAN crown, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſſiell- fiſh, 
of the genus of the dolium, or cancha globoſa. : 

AET HIOPIS Ggnihies Ethiopian clary; a decoction of it's root 
has been preſcribed with ſucceſs in rheumatiſms and pleuriſies. 

ATHIOPS mineral, in chemiſtry, a preparation of mercury; 
made by rubbing in a marble or glaſs mortar equal quantities of 
quickſilver and flower of ſulphur, till-the whole mercury diſappears, 
and the whole becomes a black powder. 

A£THIors albus, a preparation of mercury, made by rubbing quick- 
ſilver with double it's weight of crab's-eyes, or ſugar-candy, till the 
whole is blended inte one mals. 

ATHIOPS antimonialis, is thus prepared: flux equal parts of an- 
timony and ſea- ſalt in a crucible, and knock off the ſcoria, then rub 
equal parts of the regulus made in this manner, and mercury together, 
till they are incorporated. Dr. Cockburn extols it in cutaneous 
diſeaſes, glandular obſtructions, and many other chronical diſeaſes ; a 
few grains given at firſt, and the quantity is increaſed as the patient 
can bear it. 

ATHIOPS martialis. Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed earthen 
veſſel, with water enough to rite tour inches above the filings ; the 
whole 1s to be ſtirred every day, and more water ſupplied as that in 
the veſlels exhales, ſo that the filings may remain always covered; 
continue this procedure till they are reduced to a powder of an inky 
blackneſs. 

AETHIOPS vegelabilis. The ſea-weed burnt in the open air, and 
reduced into a black powder, is called vegetable æthiaps. It is given 
to remove ſcrophulous ſwellings. 

ET HNA, ſubterraneous, inviſible, ſulphureous fire, which cal- 
cines rocks in the earth. The igneous meteors about burning 
mountains are called &thnrce. 

ATHOLICES, in phyſic, fuperficial puſtules in the ſkin, raiſed 
by heat, as boils, fiery puſtules, &c. 

ETH USA, in botany, leſſer hemlock, or fool's parſley. Sce 
HEMLOCK. REP 

ATHYTIA, an appellation given by old authors to one of the web- 
footed fowls, ſuppoſed to be the utamanie of Crete, or the common 


auk, or razor-bill. 

ATTA, the cauſe of a diſtemper. 

AETTANS, in church-hiſtory, a branch of Arians, who maintain- 
7 that the Son and Holy Ghoſt are in all reſpects ſimilar to the Fa- 
ther. 

ATIOLOGICAL, ſomething that aſſigns the cauſe of an ap- 


ATIOLOGY, 


pearanee, or effect. 
Q 
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ETIOLOGx, a difcourſe on the cauſe of a diſeaſe ; as, the 
#liology of the ſmall-pox, gout, &c. 

AT10L06y, a figure in rhetoric, whereby, in relating an event, 

we aſſign alſo the cauſe of it: it is one of the figures for proof. 
TIOLOGY gives every theme a reaſon ; 
Speaks little: who ſpeaks much, ſpeaks out of ſeaſon. | 

AT 1TES, in natural hiſtory, a name given to pebbles or ſtones of 
any kind, which have a looſe nucleus rattling within them, and called 
in Engliſh the eagle- ſtone. 

So far from being a particular genus of foſſils themſelves, we find 
etite among very different genuſes, as the geodes, heteropyræ, &c. 
but the molt valued of all others, is that formed of all the ſeveral va- 
rieties of our common pebbles. 2 

As to the formation of etite, naturaliſts account for it from this 
conſideration, that as the nuclei are coarſer and more debaſed b 
earth than the reſt of the pebble, they muſt ſhrink up and contra 
themſelves into a ſmaller Rae ; by which means, it will be ſeparated 
from the ſurrounding cruſt, and thereby become looſe. Many ima- 
ginary virtues have been aſcribed to theſe ſtones, as, they a it wo- 
men in labour, diſcover thieves, &c. but from what reaſon or foun- 
dation we know not. 

Theſe eagle-ſtones are not uncommon in our gravel-pits, but be- 
ing by their hollowneſs rendered leſs ſtrong than the ſolid pebbles, 
we frequently find them broken. 

AETNA ſalt, ſal Atne, a name which ſome writers have given to 
the ſal ammoniac found on the ſurface and ſides of the openings of 
Atna, and other burning mountains, after their erupsions ; 

\ likewiſe on the ſurface of the ferruginous matter which they throw 
out. This ſalt is a concrete of nitre, ſulphur, and vitriol, burnt and 
ſublimed together. 

AFDELLES, in ichthyology, the Cretan name of a fiſh called at 
Rome donzellina and zigurella. FR. 

AFFA, a weight in uſe on the Gold Coaſt of Guiney: it is equal 
to an ounce ; and the half of it is called eggeba. 

AFFATOMIA, in ancient law, ſignified a kind of donation 
made by thruſting a wand into the boſom of the perſon to whom it 
was preſented. | | 

ab FECTED equations, in algebra. See EQUATION. 

_ AFFECTION, in a general ſenſe, implies an attribute that cannot 
be ſeparated from it's ſubject. Thus'gravity is an affeton of all bo- 
dies. Philoſophers conſider the lions of a body as certain modi- 
fications produced by motion, bywifkue of which the body is diſpoſed 
after ſuch a manner. 

AFFECTIONS of the mind, ate the ſame with paſſions or inclina- 
tions; thus love, hatred, joy, grief, &c. are affections of the mind. 

AFFECTION, in phyſiology, more commonly denotes that lively 
ſenſe of pleaſure, or of averſion, which we feel from certain objects. 

AFFECTION, in medicine, implies the ſame with diſeaſe. Thus 
we ſay, an hypochondriacal affection; and, in like manner, ſuch a 
part of the body is affected, i. e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized with a diſeaſe. 

AFFERERS, or AFFERORS, in law, perſons appointed in courts- 
leet, courts-baron, &c. to ſettle and moderate, upon oath, the fines to 
be impoſed upon ſuch as have been guilty of crimes arbitrarily pu- 
ni ſhable, or which have no expreſs puniſhment ſet down by ſtatute. 

AFFERI. See the article AVERIA. 

AFFETTUOSO, or Cm AFFETTO, in the Italian muſic, implies, 
that the part is to be played in a tender, affecting manner, and rather 


flow. 
AFFIANCE, in law, ſignifies the natural plighting of troth be- 
tween a man anda woman, to marry each other. 


AFFIDATIO dminorum, an oath taken by the lords in parlia- 


ment. 

AFFIDATUS, in our law- books, denotes a tenant by fealty. 
Affidati amount to the ſame with what we otherwiſe called commen- 
dati, and recommendatt. . 

AFFIDAVIT, ſignifies an oath in writing, ſworn before ſome 
perſon properly authorized, In an affidavit, the time, place of ha- 
bitation, and addition of the perſon who makes it, are to be inſerted. 

Afﬀdavits are chiefly uſed to certify the ſerving of proceſſes or 
"other matters, concerning the proceedings in a court; and therefore 
ſhould ſet forth the matter of laat to be proved, without taking any 
notice of the merits of the cauſe. They are read in courts upon mo- 
tions, but are not admitted in evidence at trials. 

AFFINITY, among civilians, implies a relation contracted by 
rage ; in contradiſtinction to conſanguinity, or relation by 

The word is formed from the Latin, affinitas, compounded of ad, 
to, and inis, boundary; becauſe the limit or boundary of one family 
approaches to that of another. | 
| There are ſeveral degrees of affinity in the Moſaical law, wherein 
marriage is expreſsly prohibited, which yet by the law of nature ſeem 
not at all prohibited. 

The Romaniſts enjoin a ſpiritual affinity, contracted by the ſacra- 

ment of baptiſm and confirmation. In that church, a diſpenſation 
muſt be obtained, for a godfather to marry with his god-daughter. 

Affinity does not eſtabliſh any real kinſhip; it is no more than a 
kind of fiction, introduced on account of the cloſe relation between 
huſband and wife; it is even ſaid to ceaſe when the cauſe of it 
ceaſes. | | 

The degrees and terms of affinity are chiefly, father-in-law, i. e. 
huſband's or wife's father, in Latin fecer ; ſtep- father, 1. e. mother's 
huſband, vitricus ; mother-in-law, i. e. huſband's or wife's mother, 
facra ; ſtep· mother, i. e. father's wife, naverca; ſon-in-law, gener ; 

daughter-in-law, nurus ſtep-daughter, i. c. huſband's or wife's 
daughter by another marriage, privigna ; ſtep-ſon, i. e. huſband's or 
wife's ſon bs a former marriage, privignus ; which two laſt, conſi- 
dered in relation to each other, are called comprivignt ; ſon-in-law, 
3, e. daughter's huſband ; brother-in-law, i. e. huſband's brother, 
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like manner diſengage from it any 


or ſiſter's huſband, levir ; wife's brother; brother's wife; 
law, i. e. huſband's or wife's ſiſter. 

In the ciuii law, AreriniTY cvil is that between free perſons ; 
and ſervile, that between ſlaves. Affinity legitimate, that contracted by 
a proper and legal matrimony; or between ſlaves, by cantubernium. 
Affinity illegitimate, that contracted out of legal marriage. Aſſinity true, 
is that ſubſiſting during the marriage between the two parties. And 
affinity quaſi, that ſubſiſting either after the diſſolution of the mar- 
riage; as between a huſband and his wife's daughter, begot by an- 
other after her being divorced from him, or before the marriage is 
ſolemnized. | 45 "IN 

AFFINITY is alſo figuratively uſed to denote a conformity or 
agreement between two or more things: thus we ſay, the affinity of 
language, the affinity of words, the affnity of ſounds, &c. , 

AFFINITY, in chemiſtry, is a term which correſponds to attrac- 
tion in the mechanical philofophy, and denotes the tendency which 
the conſtituent parts of bodies have to unite, and the power by which 
they adhere when united. It is ſometimes called elefrve attraftion, 
or the power of combination. 

The power in bodies, on which their various tranſpoſitions and 
combinations depend, and which 1s called their affinity, is a term 
which is deſigned to expreſs not the cauſe, but the effect. When 
an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite with an alkali, it is ſaid 
to have a greater affinity to the alkali than to the metal. 

The doctrine of the affinity of bodies is of very extenſive uſe in 
the chemical pharmacy ; for as ſeveral proceſſes are founded on it, 
ſo if an error happens, and thereby the medicine proves unfit for it's 
intended uſe, it may be rendered applicable to other purpoſes,. by 
ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component parts, as are pointed out by 
the knowledge of their affinities. Combinations and Cation that 
are chemical, depend on elective attraction, 2 

Sir Iſaac Newton's table of attractions, which was with the ni- 
trous acid, was the firſt; next to him, Geoffroy improved on the 
ſubject, then Golder, Bergman, Dijon, Wenzel, Kirwan, &c. fince 
them, others have contributed their additions, and from them all the 
following table is formed, but chiefly from Bergman's. The ſub- 
ſtances in which theſe affinities are expreſſed in capital letters on the 
top of each ſeries, have the greateſt * with that immediately un- 
der it, a leſs affinity with the next, &c. to the end of the ſeries. If 
any of the remote bodies have been combined with the top one, the 
addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite them; the 


ſiſter-in- 


intermediate body uniting with the uppermoſt of the ſeries, and 


throwing out the remote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affini- 
ties of water, a fixed alkali being placed between the water and in- 
flammable ſpirit, it is to be concluded, that where-ever water and 
ſpirit are mixed, the addition of any fixed alkaline ſalt will abſorb 

water, and occaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſe- 
veral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one ſeries, it is to be underſtood that 
any one of theſe bodies which are neareſt to the uppermoſt will in 
one of thoſe which are more re- 
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Ether Alcohol Aenal acid 
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AFFION, a name given by the Arabians to opium; and alſo to 
an electuary in which opium is an ingredient. | 

AFFIRMATION, in a general ſenſe, implies the ſolemn atteſ- 
tation of the truth of ſome fad. 

AFFIRMATION, among logicians, is the act of the mind aſſerting 
the truth or reality of ſomething ; or a poſitive propoſition, declar- 
ing certain proportions or qualities to belong to the thing in queſtion. 

AFFIRMATION, in law, is uſed for the ratifying or confirming the 
ſentence, or decree of ſome inferior court: thus, we ſay, the houſe of 
lords affirmed the decree of the lord chancellor, or the decree of the 
lords of ſeſſion. 

AFFIRMATION alſo denotes a ſolemn atteſtation of the truth of 
ſome fact, which the Quakers are allowed in all caſes, except crimi- 
nal caſes, to make inſtead of an oath. 

AFFIRMATION is likewiſe tacit, by words, by a nod, geſture, 
&c. and in a civil law ſenſe, affirmation may be divided into ſimple, 
that from which no obligation ariſes ; and qualified, which implies 
an obligation: the latter mult be, 1. deliberate and free; 2. ſincere ; 
3. certain and ſpecific ; and, 4. perſpicuous and clear. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in a general ſenſe, implies any thing that de- 
notes an AFFIRMATION ; Which ſee. 

AFFIRMATIVE quantity, in algebra, is a real or poſitive quantity : 
it is greater than nothing; and therefore oppoſed to a private or ne- 
gative quantity, which is leſs than A 

AFFIRMATIVE fign or character, in algebra, is marked thus * 
and ſignifies that the quantity to which it belongs has a real exiſt- 
ence, See CHARACTER. 

AFFIRMATIVE{(particles, in grammar, are, yes, aye, &c. 

AFFIRMATIVE is allo uſed ſubſtantively ; as, the affirmative is 
the more probable ſide of the queſtion. 

AFFIRMATIVE is likewiſe applied, in the Roman inquiſition, 
to ſuch heretics as own the errors and opinions with which they 
are charged; and maintain them with firmneſs and reſolution in their 
examination. 

AFFIX, among grammarians, denotes much the ſame as prefix, 
and is oppoſed to /i. 

It is a particle added at the beginning of a word, either to diverſi- 
fy it's form, or alter it's ſignification. The Hebrew affixes are 

ingle fyllables, frequently ſingle letters, prefixed to nouns and verbs, 
inſſead of pronouns poſſeſſive; and contribute not a little to the bre- 
vity of that language. 


Afﬀixes are alſo met with in the Saxon, German, and other north- 


ern languages, but are more numerous in the oriental. 

AFFLATUS, in a general ſenſe, denotes a blaſt of wind, breath, 
or vapour, ſtriking with force againſt another . afflatus of 
ſerpents is ſometimes mentioned by naturaliſts, Tully, in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, aſcribes all great and eminent accomplithments to a di- 
vine afflatus, or inſpiration. 

AFFLATUS, in phyſic, denotes a vapour, or blaſt, which ſuddenly 
affects the body with a ſpecies of 42 

AFFLICTION, in propriety of medical ſpeech, is not itſelf a 
diſeaſe, but cauſes many. What excites anger, envy, hate, pro- 
duces diſeaſes from tenſe fibres : what excites fear, grief, joy, or de- 


light, begets diſeaſes from relaxation. Many chronical dileaſes, par- 
ticularly the LG ſpring From affliftion. | 

AFFLUX, in electricity, is oppoſed to efflux. Sce ELECTRI- 
CITY, 


AFFORAGE, a duty paid in France, to the lord of a diſtrict, 
for permiſſion to fell wine, &c. within his ſeignory. It alſo 
ſignities the rate, or price of proviſions, fixed in Paris by the pro- 
valt, or ſheriffs. 


Jorti 


11 FORCEMENT, - aticiently denoted a fortreſs, or. work of 
atſt9ns. ; . 

AFFORESTING, in our old law books, implies the turning, 
lands into a foreſt. - The Conqueror, and his ſucceſſors, continued 
afforefting the lands of the ſubje& for many reigns; till the. griev- 


[| ance becoming intolerable, redreſs was at length obtained. 


AFFRANCHISEMENT, the fame with MAxuUM1ss1ION 


| which ſee. 


AFFRAY, in law, formerly ſignified the affrighting; or terrify- 
ing others; but at preſent it denotes a ſkirmiſh between two, or 
more perſons; and there muſt be a ſtroke given; or offered, or 4 
weapon drawn, otherwiſe it is not an affray. It.is puniſhable by 
Juſtices of peace in their ſeſſions, by fine and impriſonment. 

AFFREIGHTMENT', the freight, or hire of a ſhip. | 

— FRONTEE, in heraldry, implies two animals facing each. 
other. 

AFFUIAGE, an ancient term, denoting a right to cut fuel- wood 
in a foreſt, for family fire. | : 

AFFUSION, the act of pouring ſome fluid ſubſtance on another 


; Baprſi by affufien is mentioned by divines and church hiſtorians q 
it is ſuppoſed to anſwer to our ſprinkling, 

AFLOAT, a ſea term. When a ſhip is buoyed up by the water, 
ſhe is ſaid to be affoat. : 

AFOBA, in botany, a kind of plant of the genus of the kidney- 
bean. The natives of Guinea uſe it pounded and mixed with oil, 
for curing the itch, and other cutaneous foulneſſes. | 

AFRA avis. See the article PIN TADO. | 

AFRICA, one of the four principal diviſions of the earth. It 
is a peninſula reſembling a-pyramid, whoſe baſe from Tangier to 
the iſthmus of Suez, is about 2000 miles; it's perpendicular, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Buria, 3600 miles ; and frum Cape 
Verd to Cape Guard a Fui, 3500. 

AFRICAN Company. Sce COMPANY. 

AFRICANUS es, - the African flower: it is of no repute. in 
medicine. 

AFRICTA, a kind of wafers, uſed in the ſacrifices of the an- 
cients. 

AFSLAGERS, perſons appointed by the burgomaſters of Am- 
ſterdam, to ſuperintend the public ſales in that city: they were. 4 
kind of brokers, | 

AFI, in ſea language, the ſame with ABA FT; which ſee. 

AFTER-birth, in midwifry, ſignifies the ſecundines, placenta; 
or membranes ſurrounding the foetus in the womb. Sce DELI- 
VERY. 

AFTER-math,. in huſbandry, denotes the herbage that ſprings ug 
after mowing, &c. or graſs and ſtubble cut after corn. 

AFTER-n%n, the latter half of the artificial day, or that ſpace 
between noon and night. | "BY. 

The ancient Romans dedicated their afterneons to diverſion, and 
their forenoens to buſineſs. 

AFTER-pains, in midwifry,. are the pains felt in the groin, 
loins, &c. after a woman is delivered. Oil of ſweet almonds; 
ſpermaceti, ſyrup of capillus veneris, &c. are uſually preſcribed. as 
preventatives. 

AFTER-ſails uſually include all thoſe which are extended. on 
the | mr and in the ſtays, between the mizen and main- 
maſts, 

AFTER-ſwarms, in the management of bees, are thoſe ſecondary; 
or poſterior ſwarms frequently found to quit the hives about a fort- 


night after the firſt have ſwarmed. See BBE and SWARM. 


AFTO, in botany, the woody and woolly ery/imum, or hedge- 
muſtard, of the coalts of Guinea. The natives grind this plant 
to powder, and take it as ſnuff, to cure the head-ach. | 

GA, among the Turks, &c. ſignifies a great man; lord, or 
commander. Ihe aga of the janiſſaries is their general; the capi 
aga, the captain of the gate of the ſeraglio. The chief officers un- 
der the khan of Tartary, and alſo among the Algerines, are called 
by this name. | | | 

AGa Cretenfium, the Spaniſh milk-thiſtle. 

AGAI, a mercantile term ſignifying aid, See AG30« 

AGALACTIA, a deficiency of mulk in a mother. | 

AGALLOCHUM, in natural hiſtory, the name by which the 
lignum-aloes, or xylo-aloes, was known among the ancient Greeks ; 
it is called by us the aromatic aloe. That brought into Europe is 
of a bitteriſh reſinous taſte, and of a light, aromatic ſmell. Set on 
fire, it * to melt like w__ 2 while it * 
agreeable fragrance; the degree of this fragrance gives the proo 
it's W See LiGnu — * n 

AGALMATA, in antiquity, a term originally uſed to ſignify 
any kind of ornament in a temple ; but afterwards for the ſtatutes 
84 „as being moſt conſpicuous. | 

AGANIP IDES, an apellation given to the muſes from a foun- 
tain on mount Helicon, called Agan:ppe. 

AGAPE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtary, the love-feaſt, or feaſt of cha- 
rity, in uſe mn the primitive Chriſtians, when a liberal contri- 
bution was made by the rich to feed the poor. 

The word is Greek, and ſignihes love. 

St. Chryſoſtom gives the following account of this feaſt, which 
he derives from the apoſſolical practice. He ſays, the firſt Chriſ- 
tians had all things in common, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles ; but when that equality of poſſeſſions ceaſed, as it did 
even in the Apoſtles time, the agape, or love-feaſt, was ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of it. -Upon certain days, after partaking of the 
Lord's Supper, they met at a common feaſt; the rich bringing 
proviſions, and the poor, who had nothing, being invited. 

It was always attended with receiving the holy ſacrament ; but 
there is 2 between the ancient and modern unterpreters 
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of rocks, in different parts of Germany. 


as to the circumſtance of time ; viz. whether this feaſt was held 
before, or after, the communion. St. Chryſoſtom is of the latter 
opinion ; the learned Dr. Cave of the former, 

Theſe love-feaſts, during the three firſt centuries, were held in 
the church : but at length ſuch abuſes were committed at them, 
that the councils of Laodicea and Carthage prohibited that practice 
for the future. | : 

AGAPETA, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, young maidens, who 
frequented the company of eccleſiaſtics from a motive of piety and 
charity. But this cuſtom afterwards degenerating into libertiniſm, 
the ggapetæ became a term of reproach. NESS 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies well-beloved. It is derived from 
&yaunau, to love. ; 

AGAPIS lapis, a name piven by ancient writers to a ſtone 
of a duſky eeflow, or the colour of a lion's ſkin ; it was held in 
greut eſteem as an anodyne and vulnerary. 

AGARENI, or AGARENIANS, ſo called from Agar, or Hagar, 
hand-maid of Abraham, and mother of Iſhmael, was a name given 
by ſome to the followers of Mahomet; | 

AGARIC, in natural hiſtory, a ſpongy fungous ſubſtance, 


growing on the trunk of a tree, or; in the language of the ancients, 


an excreſcence or apoſtem from age or diſeaſe. 

The tree that produces the agaric is the common larch, from 

which turpentine is obtained. It grows wild in Dauphiny, Savoy, 
on the Alps, in Auſtria, Tartary, &c. and is the only coniferous 
tree that theds it's leaves in the winter: when it grows old, the 
fungus comes forth in ſeveral places on it's trunk, and if the tree is 
large, on the firſt branches. KATE: 
Tue fungus is of various ſizes, ſometimes not exceeding the 
bigneſs of the fiſt, ſometimes as large as a man's head : it takes at 
leaſt a year to grow to it's full ſize. There are two kinds of it, 
called by the ancients mas and femina. The male agaric is dark- 
coloured, hard, heavy, and woody: it is ſeldom taken from the 
larch, but chiefly from old oak trees, and hence is called by ſome 
agaric of the oak: it is quite unfit for any medicinal ule, and 
is only now and then employed by the dyers as an ingredient in 
the black dye. The female, or officinal agaric, is covered with 
a hard blackiſh rind like the other; but when the cortical part is 
pared off, the internal ſubſtance appears quite white: by age, it 
changes a little yellowiſh. It ſhould be very light, porous, eaſy to 
break, free from any hard pieces, or compact veins. Taſted, it 
proves: at firſt ſweetiſh, but preſently becomes very bitter and nau- 
ſeous. 

As agartc. is an excreſcence from a wee! reſinous tree, it is natural 
for it to be very rich in reſin. We find, in effect, that it contains 
three fourths of it's weight in reſinous matter, and that the re- 
maining fourth is a ſlimy, mucilaginous earthy ſubſtance, ſo te- 
nacious as ſcarce to he by any means diſſolved, or divided. 

AGARIC, mineral, is a kind of ſtone, which is found in the cliffs 
It is very white and 
light, whence it is called milk of the moon. Some tell us, that the 
calcination of this {tone is performed by the vapours ef the metals 
within the rocks, where it is found. This agaric is chiefly uſed in 
medicine. It is uſed internally againſt hæmorrhages, the ſtranguary, 
gravel, and eſpecially _dyſenterics ; externally to dry and heal up old 
ulcers, ſtop defluxions of the eyes, &c. 

AGARICUS is the term uſed by Linnæus to expreſs that genus 
of funguſes, belonging to the cryptogamia fungi, which have no 
pedicle, but grow to trees, &c. by one fide, and are therefore 
called horizontal funguſes, and are lamellated underneath. 

AGASYLLIS, in the materia medica, is the ſhrub which, Dioſ- 
corides ſays, produces the gum ammoniacum. 

AGAT, or AcHAT, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone re- 
ſembling the onyx with regard to colour; but has no zones, where- 
with the onyx is decorated. Inſtead of theſe, the agat has ſpots, 
or lines of various colours, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to re- 

reſent the pictures of different objects, as woods, rivers, fruits, 
| rom herbs, clouds, &c. though not very diſtinctly. Thus we 
find the vermilion agat, the white-ringed agat, diſtinguiſhed by black 
and white circles; the white agat, which is altogether white, or 
at leaſt diverſified with white ſtrokes ; the vifreaus, or tranſparent 
agat of a thin ſtone-blue. colour; the leopardine agat, that ſpotted 
like the ſkin of a leopard; the ſapphrrine, of a tky-blue, tranſparent 
colour; the luminated, diſtinguithed by divers colours, 2 over 
each other, at equal diſtances, We allo meet with the horned agat, 
having lines and ſpots repreſenting a horn; the ccr/9:4 agat, repre- 
ſenting human hair; the ar!thmelical, reprefenting the numbers 
4191, 191; the a/tronamical, repreſenting the hemiſphere, with 
it's ſeveral orbs, and the earth in the middle; the anthropomorphous, 
thoſe wherein the figures of men and women are repreſented ; 
leucephthalmzus, thoſe repreſenting the &gures of cyes ; with ſeveral 
others of a very curious nature. 

A mine of agats was ſome years ago diſcovered in Tranſylvania, 
of divers colours, ſome of a large ſize, weighing ſeveral pounds. 

Authors ſpeak likewiſe of r and Egyptian agats. The 
ancients mention a red dat, ſpotted with points of gold, found in 
Candia. | 

The gold wire-drawers burniſh their gold with an agat. 

For a further hiſtory of agats, we refer the reader to Nicol, 
[,apid- cap. 26, p. 133. Grew, Mul. p. 287, The figures of agats, 
Mercat. Melloth. p. 375. Their ſtructure, Woodward, Nat. Hiſt. 
Eng. Foff. tom. ii. p. 16. Experiments on them in the burning- 
glafs, Giorn. de Letter. d' Ital. tom. viii. The commerce and 
manufacture of agats, Hought, Coll. tom. ii. The counterfeiting 
of agats-in glaſs, Neri, Art of Glaſs, lib. ii. cap. 37. On the ſub- 
ject of ſtaining egats, Dr. Lewis's Com. P. Techn. p. 438, & 
iq, * * . | | Ns 


authors. 
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No art has hitherto been able to imitate the fineneſs and beauty 
of the vegetable repreſentations, formed by nature, in ſome agat-, 
ſuch as are commonly called DEN DRITES. 

For the chemical properties of agats, fee EARTHS vitrifiable. 

Adar, among the antiquaries, denotes a ſtone of this kind, en- 
graved by an artiſt; and in this ſenſe, agats make a ſpecies of an- ' 
tique gems, in the workmanſhip whereof we find eminent proofs of 
the great {kill and dexterity of the ancient ſculptors. Several agats 
of exquiſite beauty are preſerved in the cabinets of the curious, 

AGATHA, i. e. ACHATES; which ſee. ' 

AGATHODEMON, a beneficent genius, or dæmon. 

AGATY, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, growing in 
Malabar, about 8 feet in height; and the trunk ſix feet 
in circumference. e agaty bears papilionaceous and ſcentleſs 
flowers; which are ſucceeded by pods, three feet in length; and 
half an inch in breadth, containing the ſeeds reſembling our kid- 
ney-beans, which the natives eat with their food. . 

AGAVE, the common American aloe: a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 10th order, Cronariæ. The 
ſceds are numerous. Botaniſts reckon eight ſpecies. i 

AGAUPE, in botany, the common 1 according to ſome 


AGE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a certain portion, or part 
of duration, applied to ſome particular object. Thus we ſay 
the age of the world, or years that have elapſed ſince the creation. 

AGES of the world, he greater part of hiſtorians and chrono- 
logers have divided the age of the world into ſix principal epochas ; 
but are not agreed between themſelves with regard to the number 
of years contained in each interval. Thoſe who place the creation 
ſix thouſand years before the birth of Chriſt, make the interval 
between the creation and the deluge to conſiſt of 2262 years ; from 
the deluge to the call of Abraham, 1198 ; from the call of Abraham 
to the inſtitution of the Paſſover, 645; from the inſtitution of the 
Paſſover to the beginning of the reign of Saul, 774; from Saul to 
the publiſhing of the decree of Cyrus, for the return of the 
_ 583 ; and from the decree of Cyrus to the birth of Chriſt, 


Thoſe who make the age of the world at the birth of Chriſt 
only four thouſand years, follow the chronology of the Hebrew 
text, and compute from the creation to the deluge, 1656 years; fromm 
the deluge to the call of Abraham, 426; from the call of Abra- 
ham to the exodus, or going out of Egypt, 430; from the exodus 
to the foundation of the temple, 480; from the foundation of the 
temple to Cyrus, 476; and from Cyrus to the birth of Chriſt, 
532. f 

Others compute from the creation to the taking of Troy. 
2830 years; from the taking of Troy to the foundation of Rome, 
420 ; from the foundation of Rome to the deſttuction of Carthage, 
by Scipio, 602; from the dellruction of Carthage to the birth of 
Chrilt 200; from the birth of Chriſt to Conſtantine, 312; and 
thence to the re-eſtabliſhment of the weſtern empire, 808. So that 
the interval, according to theſe chronologers, between the creation 
and the birth of Chriſt, is 4052 years. 

To theſe computations of the ages of the world, we ſhould add 
another, from the learned Mr. Jackſon's Chronological Anti- 
| many who has carefully inveſtigated the different epochas, and 

ewn the reaſons on which his computations are founded. From 
the creation to the deluge, 2262 years ; from the deluge to the 
birth of Abraham, 1072; from the birth of Abraham to the 
exodus, 505; from the exodus to the foundation of the temple, 
579; from the foundation to the deſtruction of the temple by 

ebuchadnezzar, 428 ; from the deſtruction of the temple to the 
decree of Cyrus, 51; from the decree of Cyrus to the birth of 
Chriſt, 535. So that the interval between the creation and birth- of 
our bleſſed Saviour, conſiſts of 5432 years. | 

Some divide the duration of the world into three periods, which 
they call the age of the law of nature ; the age of the Jewiſh law ; 
and the age of grace. The firſt comprehends the time between 
Adam and Moſes ; the ſecond, the time between that lawgiver and 
Chriſt ; and the third, the years elapſed ſince the birth of our bleſſed 
Saviour, 

The ancient hiſtorians divided the time elapſed ſince the begin- 
ning of the world into threep eriods, which they called ages. The 
firſt reaches from the creation to the deluge, which happened in 
Greece, during the reign of Ogyges : this they ſtiled the obſcure, 
or uncertain age; becauſe the hiſtory of mankind is altogether un- 
certain during that period. The ſecond they named the fabulous, 
or heroic age ; becauſe it is the period, in which the fabulous 
accounts of their gods and heroes are ſaid to have been performed: 
it began at the Ogygian deluge, and extended to the firſt Olympiad ; 
where, what a called the hiſtorical age commenced. | 

AGE, among hiſtorians, is alſo often uſed to ſignify a century; 
and, among the ancient poets, the ſpace of 30 years. 

AGES, poetical, of the world, he poets have divided the in- 
terval ſince the formation of man into four ages, which they have 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of gallen, ſilver, brazen, and iron. Dur- 
ing the golden age, Saturn reigned in heaven, and juſtice and in- 
nocence in this lower world. The earth then yielded her produc- 
tions without culture, and ſtreams of milk and honey flowed in 
every part. The ſilver age commenced when men began to de- 
viate from the paths of virtue; and, in conſequence of this de- 
viation, their lives were rendered leſs happy. The brazen age began 
when the virtue and happineſs of men were ſtill more diminiſhed + 
and this gave place to the iran age, which commenced when men 


had deviated ſtill farther from the paths of virtue and happinels. 
| Such is the ſyſtem which Heſiod, in his Treatiſe, intitled / 
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Da * has f wen more at large; and where the poet has repreſented, 
12 wy — allegory, the melancholy conſequences which 


always flow from injuſtice. 


A6z alſo denotes a certain degree, or period, of human life, 


which is generally divided into four ſtages; namely, infancy, 
youth, manhood, and old age. The firſt extends to the fourteenth 
year; the ſecond to the twenty. fifth; the third to the fiftieth year; 
and the fourth to the end of life. 
Ack, in law, ſignifies certain periods of human life, when 
ons of either ſex are enabled to do certain acts, which, for want 
of years and diſcretion, they are incapable of before. Thus, in 
England, a youth of twelve years of age may take the oath of al- 
legiance; at fourteen, he may chooſe his guardian, and claim his 
lands held in ſocage. Twenty-one is called full age, a man or 
woman being then capable of acting for themſelves, and of ma- 
naging their own affairs. 
e find that the Romans aſſigned different ages for different 
purpoles, viz. | | 
AGE, conſular, or that wherein a perſon might regularly hold the 
conſulſhip, was the 43d year, ſo that he might ſue for it in the 
42d ; though men of extraordinary merits towards the republic, 
were in this matter exempt from the ordinary laws. 
AGE, judiciary, or that wherein a ue was qualified to fit as 
a judge, was generally from 30 to 60, | 
AGE, military, at which the Romans were obliged to enter them- 
ſelves in the army, was 17, and they might demand their diſmiſſion 


45- 

K. for holding the office of quæſtor, ædile, tribune, &c. was 
the 27th; but the perſon muſt firſt have ſerved ten years in the 
army from his 17th year. 

Ace, pretorian, for ſoliciting the prætorſhip, was at 40; two 
years earlier than the age required for conſul. 

AGE, legitimate, was 25 ; ſo called, it is ſuppoſed, becauſe youth 
might then be allowed by law to manage their own affairs. 

GE, ; * ge of, implies a permiſſion for a perſon to take 
the adminiſtration of his own affairs before the 8 age. 

AGE, adptive, requires the adopter to be eighteen years older 
than the perſon adopted. 

Hiſtorians alſo take notice of other ages ; as, the rocky, or ſtony 
age, correſponding to the brazen age of the ancients ; being called 
frony, on account of Noah's ark, which reſted on mount Ararat. 
We read likewiſe of the 4/ben age, which was the fourth age of the 
northern poets. 

Ack, Hiſtorical, that which commenced from the firſt Olympiad, 
in the year of the world 1228, and {till continues : but this only 
holds good with regard to the Greeks and Romans. 

AGE, preſent, among Jewiſh writers, all the ſpace of time be- 
fore the Meſſiah ; as, age, future, denotes the time after his com- 
ing. 

"Rho, middle, ſignifies the ſpace of time commencing from Con- 
ſtantine, and ending at the king of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 
in the fifteenth century. "The mzddle age is by ſome denominated 
the barbarous age; and the latter part of it, the lowelt age. Some 
divide the middle age into non-academical, when academies were loſt 
in Europe; and academical, when ſchools and univerſities were re- 
ſtored and eſtabliſhed. 

AGE, milliary, or millenary, denotes the laſt year of a millennium, 
or thouſandth year, 

Ack, new, on ancient medals, denotes the beginning, or firſt 
year of a century. 

AGE of medals. See MEDAL. 

AGE, prior, ætalem precari, ſignifies the motion, or pn of 
2 minor, made in court, who, having an action brought againſt 
him, for lands coming to him by deſcent, requeſts that the action 
may reſt till he arrives at full age. This the courts, in moſt caſes, 
ought to grant. But, in the civil law, children are obliged, in their 
minority, to anſwer to their utors, or curators. 

AGE of a tree, ſignifies the time elapſed between it's being 
planted and cut down. 

The age of a tree may be known by the ligneous circles viſible 
in it's trunk, divided horizontally by a ſaw : for both the trunk 
and branches of a tree acquire annually an augmentation of a ligneous 
circle, or a new exterior texture of fibres. An oak at an hundred 
years old, ceaſes to grow. 

g N of a horſe, implies the time elapſed ſince the animal was 
oaled. 

This is eaſily known by his mouth till he is eight years old, when 
the marks wear out. A horſe, like many other creatures of the 
brute-creation, has his teeth divided into three ranks ; his fore-teeth, 
which are flat and ſmooth ; his tuſhes; and his back teeth, called 
alſo his jaw-teeth, or grinders, becauſe with theſe he grinds his 
provender. "They are twenty-four in number, twelve above, and 
twelve below; ſtrong and double, with ſharp edges, till the creature 
grows old, when they are worn much ſmoother. - 

The firſt that grow are his foal-teeth, which begin to appear a 
few months after he is foaled. They are twelve in 3 ſix 
above and ſix below; and are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the teeth 
that come up afterwards, by their ſmallneſs and whiteneſs, not un- 
like the fore-teeth of a man. | 

When a colt is about two years and a half old, he caſts the 
four middlemoſt of his foal-teeth, viz. two and two below; though 
ſome do not caſt their foal- teeth till near three years old. The new 
tecth are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the foal-teeth, being much 
ſtronger, and almoſt twice their ſize, and are called the nippers, 
or gatherers, being thoſe by which the creature nipps off the graſs 
When he is feeding abroad in the fields, or, when in the houſe, ga- 
thers his hay from the rack. When a, horſe has got theſe four teeth 
complete, he is reckoned four years old, 
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When he is about three and a half, or in the ſpring, before he is 
four years old, he caſts four more of his foaling-teeth, viz. two 
above and two below, one on each ſide of the nippers, or middle 
teeth. When, therefore, you look into a horle's mouth, and 


ſee the four middle teeth full grown, and none of the ſote- teeth 


remaining, except the corner teeth, you may conclude he. is four 
years old about April or May: ſome, indeed; are later colts; but 
this makes little difference in the mouth. 

The tuſhes ap 


is full four years old. They are curved like the tuſhes of other 


beaſts; but in a young horſe they have a ſharp edge all round the 
top, and on both ſides, the inſide being ſomewhat grooved and 


flattiſh, inclined to a hollowneſs. ; — ot 
When horſes tuſhes do not appear tiil ſome time after the foal- 


teeth are caſt, and new ones are come in their room, it is. generally *' 


r about the ſame time with the laſt- mentioned 
teeth, ſometimes ſooner than theſe, and ſometimes not till a horſe : 


* 


owing to the foal- teeth having been pulled out before their time by 


the breeders, or other dealers in horſes, in order to make a colt of 


three years old appear like one of four, that he may be the more 


ſaleable; for when any of the foal- teeth are pulled out, the others 
ſoon come in their place; but the tuſhes, having none to precede 
them, cannot make their appearance before their proper time, viz. 
when a horſe is nearly four years old. 


are then but very ſmall, and ſharp on the top and edges. | 
When a harſe comes five, or rather the ſpring before he is five, 
the gums, being filled with fleſh in the middle. The tuſhes are 
alſo by this time grown to a more diſtin& ſize, though nct very 
large ; they alſo continue rough and ſharp on the top and * But 


the corner teeth are now moſt to be remarked : they differ from the 
middle teeth in being more fleſhy on the inſide, and the gums . - 


3 look rawifh on their firſt ſhooting out; whereas the others 
not look diſcoloured. The middle teeth arrive at their full 
2 in leſs than three weeks; but the corner teeth grow lei- 
urely, and are ſeldom much above the gums till the horſe is full 
hve : they differ alſo from the other fore- teeth, in reſembling, in 
ſome meaſure, a ſhell ; and thence are called the ſhell-teeth ; be- 
cauſe they environ the fleſh in the middle half-way round, and, as 
they grow, the fleſh within diſappears, leaving a diſtinct hollow- 
nels and openneſs on the inſide. hen a horſe is full five, theſe 
teeth are generally about the thickneſs ef a crown piece above the 
gum. From five to five and a half, they grow about a quarter of 
an inch high ; and when a horſe is full fix, they will be near half 
an inch above the gums. 

The corner teeth in the upper jaw fall out before thoſe of the 
under, ſo that the upper corner tecth are ſeen before thoſe below: 


on the contrary, the tuſhes in the under jaw come out before thoſe 
of the upper. | 


When a horſe is full ſix years old, the hollowneſs on the inſide - 
begins viſibly to fill up, and that which was at firſt fleſhy, grows 


into a browniſh ſpot, not unlike the eye of a dried garden-bean, 
and continues ſo till he is ſeven, with only this difference, that the 
tooth is more filled up and even, and the mark or ſpot becomes 


faint, and of a lighter colour. At eight the mark in moſt horſes 


is quite worn out, though ſome retain the veſtiges of it for a long 
time: and thoſe who have not had a good deal of experience may 


One of the ſureſt marks 
therefore to know a four-year old horſe, is by his tuſhes, which - 


the corner teeth begin to appear, and are at firſt but 3 equal with 


ſometimes be deceived, and take a horſe of nine or ten years old 


for one of eight. Ir is only at this time, when a horſe is paſt mark, 
that we can eaſily err in knowing the a 


practices are uſed to make a young horſe look older than he really 


of a horſe; for whatever 


is, by pulling out the foal-tceth before their time, may be diſco- 


vered by feeling along the edges where the tuſhes grow, as they 
may be felt in the gums before the corner teeth appear; whereas, 


if the corner teeth become viſible ſome months before the tuſhes 
ariſe in the gums, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the foal-teeth 


have been pulled out at three years old. 

It will be unneceſſary to take particular notice of the tricks uſed 
by dealers, in order to make a falſe mark in a horſe's mouth, by 
hollowing the tooth with a graver, and burning a mark with a 
ſmall hot iron; becauſe thoſe who are acquainted with the true 


marks, will eaſily diſcover the cheat by the ſize and colour of the 


teeth, by the roundneſs and bluntneſs of the tuſhes, by the colour 
of the falſe mark, which is generally blacker, and more impreſſed 
than the true mark, and by many other viſible tokens, which de- 
note the advanced age of a horſe. 


The AGE of a hart, and other beaſts of game, is chiefly judged of 


by the furniture of his head. The firſt head (called in fallow deer 


breaches, and in red deer pricks) does not come till the ſecond year of 
their age ; the next year, they have four or five ſmall branches ; the 
fourth year, eight or ten; the fifth, ten or twelve; the ſixth, four- 
teen or ſixteen; the ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, 
branched, and ſumed, as much as ever they will be. Huntſmen 
know an old hart, without ſeeing him, by ſeveral other marks ; as, 
the flot, entries, abatures, foils, fewmets, gate, and fraying-poſts. 
AGE of the ox, cow, and bull, is known by their teeth and horns. 
At the end of ten months, they ſhed their firſt fore-teeth, which are 
replaced by others larger, but not ſo White; and in three years all 


the inciſive teeth are renewed. They alſo ſhed their horns at the 


end of three years; and theſe alſo are replaced by other horns, 
which, like the ſecond teeth, continue. 

AGE of ſheep. Theſe, in their ſecond year, have two broad teeth; 
in their third year, they have four broad teeth before; in their fourth 
year, ſix broad teeth; and in their ſixth year, eight of the ſame kind; 
after which, their age cannot be known by this method. The age 
of rams may be known by their horns, which ſhew themſelves in 


. their firſt year, and often at the birth, and continue to grow a ring 


annually 


> 
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annually as long as they live. By the ſame tokens as thoſe of the 
theep, the age of goats is known. 

AGE and duration of animal life, on an average. A hare will 
live 10 years; a cat, 10; a goat, 8; an aſs, 30; a ſheep, 10; a 
ram, 15; a * Arp 14 to 20, or more; a bull, 15; an ox, 20; 
fivine, 25; a horſe, from 20 to 30; a peacock, 25; a pigeon, 8; 
a turtle-dove, 25; a partridge, 25; a raven, 100; an eagle, 100; 
a gooſe, 70 or more. 

AGE of the moon, in aſtronomy, is the number of days elapſed ſince 
the laſt new moon: to find which, add together the epact, the day 
of the current month, and the number for the month; the ſum, if it 
exceeds not 29, is the age of the moon; but if it be more, deduct 
29 from it in months which have but 30 days, and 30 in thoſe 

wu have 31 days, the remainder will be the moon's age. See 

PACT. 

The number to be added for each month is as follows : for Ja- 
nuary ©, February 2, March 1, April 2, May 3, June 4, July 5, 
Auguſt 6, September 8, October 8, November 10, and Decem- 
ber 10. 

At the end of 19 years, the moon's age returns upon the ſame 
day of the month, but falls ſhort of the preciſe time of the day. 
AGED F the mountain, a denomination given to the chief or 
prince of the people, called As8Ass1Ns ; which ſee. 

AGEMA, denotes a kind of ſoldiery in the Macedonian armies, 
conliſting of a number of picked men, like the Roman legion ; 
others ſpeak of the agema, as a wing of horſe. 

AGEMOGLANS, AGIEMOGLANS, or AZAMOGLANS, in. the 

Turkiſh cuſtoms, are Chriſtian children raiſed every third year, by 

. of tribute, from the Chriſtians tolerated in the Turkiſh em- 
re. 

r The collectors of this odious tax uſed to take one child out of 

three, pitching always upon the moſt handſome. 

The word agemaglans properly ſignifies a barbarian's child; and 
out of their number, after being circumciſed, and inſtructed in the 
religion and language of their tyrannical maſters, are the janiſſaries 
recruited. As to thoſe who are thought unfit for the army, they are 
employed in the loweſt offices of the ſeraglio ; as in the kitchen, 
{tables, &c. 

AGENDA, among philoſophers and divines, ſignifies the dutics 
which a man lies under an obligation to perform : thus we meet 
with the agenda of a Chriſtian, or the duties he ought to perform, 
cd way of contradiſtinction from the credenda, or what he ought to 

elieve. 


AGENDA, among merchants, * a memorandum- book, table- 


book, &c. in which all the buſine 
and abroad, is ſet down. 

AGENDA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, is more particularly uſed 
for the ſervice or office of the church in general. 

AGENDA alſo implies certain church-books, compiled by autho- 
rity, and to be obſerved by miniſters and people; as the r:tual, li- 
turgy, miſſal, &c. | 

AGENESIA, among phyſicians, venereal impotency in men. 

AGENFRIDA, one who has the abſolute property and domi- 
nion of an thing, or the {ole lord or owner. 

AGENHINE, or HoG#txnixs, in old writings, ſignified a gueſt 
that had lodged at an inn for three nights, after which time he was 
reckoned one of the family ; and if he offended the king's peace, his 
hoſt was anſwerable for his miſconduR. 

AGENORIA, in mythology, the goddeſs of courage and induſtry. 
She was oppoſed to Vacuna, the goddeſs of indolence. 

AGENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing that acts and pro- 
duces an effect, or that which has a power whereby it acts on an- 
other. 

AGENT, in mechanics and philoſophy, ſignifies a body, or any power 
in general; which produces, or tends to produce, any effect by it's 
actuat motion, or tendency to motion. 

AGENT, free, or voluntary, is that which may equally do any thing, 
or it's oppoſite ; as acting not from any predetermination, but from 
choice. Such the mind is ſuppoſed to be, which has a ſpontaneous 
power of chooling or refuling a thing. 

AGENT, moral, a rational creature, capable of regulating his af- 
fairs by a certain rule. 

AGENT alſo denotes a perſon intruſted with the management of 
affairs, either of a corporation, merchant, or private perſon. 

AGENTS of bank and exchange, are public officers, eſtabliſhed in 
the trading cities of France, who, like our exchange-brokers, nego- 
ciate matters between merchants, relating to bills of exchange, and 
the buying and ſelling of goods. 

' AGENTS of the Vittualling-Office, are officers appointed to buy and 
contract for proviſions, &c. for the uſe of the navy. The officer in 
this department is alſo called AGENT-vifualler. 

AGENT, in medicine, denotes a thing which has motion within it- 
felf: it ſtands oppoſed to patient, which receives motion from an- 
other. | 

AGENT and patient, in law, is ſaid of a perſon who is at once the 
doer of a thing, and the party to whom it is done. Thus, a man 
who' is indebted to another, makes his creditor his executor, and 
dies ; the executor may retain ſo much of the goods of the deceaſed 
as will ſatisfy his debt; by which means he becomes agent and pa- 
tient ; that is, the perſon who both pays and receives the debt. 

AGENT, in chemiſtry, an epithet applied to menſtrua, or ſuch bo- 
dies as in mixture have the greateſt ſhare of activity in them. It is 
alſo ſometimes uſed among chemiſts, to denote what we commonly 
call inſtrument. 

AGENTES in rebiis, a title given to one of the officers in the court 
of the Conſtantinopolitan emperors, whoſe buſineſs it was to col- 
ect and convey the corn for the army and houſhold ; carry letters and 
mellages from court to all parts of the empire; regulate couriers, 
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&c. Some make theſe agentes in rebus fynonymous with our poſt- 
maſters. "Their chief, ſtyled pronceps, was reckoned on a level in 
dignity with a proconſul. | a | | 

AGEOMETRIA, ſomethiag defective with regard to geometry, 
or not founded on the principles of that ſcience. 

AGE R ve#igalis privatus, among the Romans, that whoſe pro- 
perty was granted to private perſons, on the reſerve of a certain rent 
or tribute. | 

Acer vefigalis publicus, that whoſe property was reſerved to 
the public, and being let out to farm, the rents or profits came into 
the public treaſury. | 

AGER, a certain portion or meaſure of land anciently allowed to 
each citizen on the diviſion of grounds. 

AGER, in middle age writers, is uſed for what we call an ACRE. 

AGER mineralium, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the element of water, 
conſidered as the field, or ſoil, wherein mineral bodies have their firlt 
root, and from whence they ſhoot their branches upon the earth. 

AGER nature, ſignifies the uterus or womb. 

AGERATUM, called alſo maudlin, ſweet maudlin, or maudlin 
tanſey, is a perennial ſlender — with undivided, indented, narrow 
leaves, and yellow naked diſcous flowers, ſet in umbels on the 
tops of the ſtalks; it is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
cultivated in our gardens. It flowers in July and Auguſt, and hath 
an agreeable ſmell, and a warm bitteriſh taſte, It contains the vir- 
tues of coſtmary and tanſey, but is hardly ever uſed ; infuſion in 
water is the beſt preparation. Botaniſts have enumerated ſeven or 
eight ſpecies of this plant. 

AGERATUS lapis, the name of a ſtone ſaid to be of the nature 
of the Phrygian ſtone, but more aſtringent. It is uſed by thoe- 
makers to poliſh women's ſhoes. 

AGERIUM. See AG1ISTMENT. 

AGES, the palm or hollow of the hand. 

AGGADA, an ingenious Jewiſh tale or ſtory, of which there are 
many in the Talmud. Several books under this title are extant 
among the Jews. 

AGGER, in ancient Latin writers, is the name of a road or mili- 
tary way. It alſo denotes the middle part of a military road, raifed 
into a ridge, with a gentle ſlope on either fide, to make a drain for 
the water, and keep the way dry. 

AGGER ſignifies likewiſe a work of fortification uſed both for the 
defence and the attack of towns, camps, &c. 

There were vaſt aggers made in towns and places on the ſea-fide, 
fortified with towers, caſtles, &c. "Thoſe made by Cæſar and Pom- 
pey, at Brunduſium, are famous. Aggeres were ſometimes built 
acroſs arms of the ſea, lakes and moraſſes; as was done by Alex- 
ander before Tyrus, and by M. Antony and Caſſius. The wall of 
Severus, in the north of England, may be conſidered as a grand agger, 
to which belong ſeveral leſſer ones. 

AGGER is allo uſed to denote the earth dug out of a trench, and 
thrown upon the brink of it. It is alſo uſed for a bank or wall 
erected againſt the ſea, or ſome great river, to confine or keep it 
within bounds ; like the Dutch dz4e, and our dam, ſca-wall. | 

AGGER likewiſe denotes a heap of earth, raiſed over the graves of 
the ancients, of the ſame nature with their agge/tum and tumulus. 

AGGLESTONE, called alſo fone barrow, and devil's night cap, 
is a remarkable monument of antiquity ſituated in the north-eaſt ex- 
tremity of the ifle of Purbeck. It is 60 feet in circumference at the 
bottom, 80 in the middle, and go at or near the top, and is com- 
puted to contain 407 tons of ſtone. 

AGGLUTINANTS, in pharmacy, a general name for all me- 
dicines of a glutinous or viſcous nature, which, by adhering to the 
ſolids, contribute greatly to repair their loſs. 

AGGLUTINANTS, among ſurgeons, are topical remedies of a glu- 
tinous texture, as the turpentine, ſarcacalla, iſinglaſs, &c. 

AGGLUTINATIO prlerum, a reducing the hair of the eye-lids 
that grow inward to their natural order, which is done by any glu- 
tinous matter on a probe, drawing the hairs out, and fixing them 
where they ſhould remain. 

AGGLUTINATION literally denotes the act of joining or ce- 
3 two bodies together, by means of a proper glutinous ſub- 

ance. | 

AGGLUTINATION, among phyſicians, implies the aQtion of re- 
uniting the parts of a body, ſeparated by a wound, cut, &c. 

It is alſo applied to the action of ſuch internal medicines as are 
of an agglutinating nature, and which, by giving a glutinous con- 
2 to the animal fluids, render them more proper for nouriſhing 
the body. 

e in aſtronomy, is ſometimes uſed to denote the 
meeting of two or more ſtars in the ſame part of the zodiac. But 
the term is more peculiarly underſtood of the ſeeming coalition of 
ſeveral ſtars, ſo as to form a nebulous ſtar. 

AGGRAVATION, the act of augmenting a crime, or the pu- 
niſhment of it. The word is . uſed in the cannon law, 
for an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, threatening an excommunication, after 
three admonitions. | 

AGGREGATZ glandulz, the ſmall glands which are lodged in 
the cellular coat of the inteſtines, next to the villous ; but as they do 
not appear in an uninjected gut, many anatomiſts ſuſpect them only 
to be little bits of ſeparated wax. 

AGGREGATE, the ſum or total of ſeveral things added together. 

Natural bodies are aggregates or aſſemblages of particles or cor- 

uſcles, united together by the principle of attraction, Bodies po- 
— are alſo deemed aggregate; as mayor or corporation, dean and 
chapter, &c. | 

In a general ſenſe, AGGREGATE ſignifies a body reſulting from the 
union of others which are ſmaller, the whole ſum of which com- 
bined 1s called the aggregate. 

Aggregate differs from mixt, as the former ſuppoſes no particular 
4 ſituation 
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ſituation or poſition of the corpuſcles, other than what ariſes from 
their oe nh and the relations they bear to the ambient bodies, 
among which the coalition is formed. Aggregate alſo differs from 
mixt as the latter is formed immediately out of the r r of 
matter, ſo firmly united, that it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
ſeparate them. Again, aggregate differs from compound, as the latter 
is formed out of m:xts, and may eaſily be diſſolved. 

AGGREGATE, a term uſed in botany to denote thoſe flowers 
which are compoſed of parts or florets, fo-united either by the recep- 


tacle or calyx, that no one of them can be taken away without de- 


ſtroying the form of the whole. 
GGREGATE fund, Sce the article FunD. 

AGGREGATION, in natural philoſophy, implies a ſpecies of 
union, whereby ſeveral things, not naturally connected, are collected 
together, ſo as to form one whole; as a heap of ſand, a mals of 
ruins, &c. 

AGGREGATION is likewiſe figuratively uſed for affociation. Thus, 
in Italy, aggregations are frequently made of houſes, or families; b 
virtue whereof they all bear the ſame name and arms. We allo 

„an aggregation of ſeveral doctors to the faculty of law. 

AGGRESSOR, in law, the perſon who began the quarrel, or 

ve the firſt aſſault. 

AGIADES, in the Turkiſh armies, are a kind of pioneers em- 
ployed in fortifying the camp, &c. 

AGIAHAL D, the name of an Egyptian tree reſembling the 
wild pear : it is alſo called cio and lycrum. 

AGIASMA, a term uſed by ancient writers to ſignify either the 
whole church, or the more ſacred part. 

AGILD, an old expreſſion, for a perſon who was ſo vile, that 
whoever killed him was exempted from any penalty. 

AGILENSYZ, a name given to the common hazel by ſome bo- 
taniſts. 

AGILITY, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a light and active habi- 
tude or diſpoſition of the members To, po arts of the body. The im- 
proving of agility was one of the chief objects of the inſtitution of 
the ancient games and exerciſes. 

AGILLARIUS, a term, in ancient law, for a heyward, or keeper 
of a herd of cattle in a common held, 

There were alſo two other officers of this name; one of whom 
was called the agillarius, or heyward of a town or village; he was 
to ſuperviſe the greater cattle, or common herd of beaſts, and keep 
them within their proper bounds. The other was ſtyled the agi/- 
larius of the lord of the manor, whole office it was to ſuperintend the 


tillage and harveſt work, pay the labourers, and take care that no in- 


croachments were made, or treſpaſſes committed. 

AGIO, in commerce, the Italian word for aid, is a term much 
uſed in Holland and Venice, to ſignify the value between the bank 
ſtock and the current coin. | 

At Amſterdam, the bank-ag7i5 ũſually from 3 to 5 per cent. at 
Rome, ncar 25 per 1500 ; at Venice, 20 per cent. fixed; at Ge- 
noa, from 15; to 16 per cent. If a merchant ſtipulates to be paid for 
his goods either 100 livres bank money, or 105 caſh or current mo- 
ney, the ago, in ſuch caſe, is ſaid to be 5 per cent. —Ac10 is alſo 
uſcd for the profit allowed for diſcounting a note, &c. and, ſome- 
what 1mproperly, for the rate of exchange of a ſum negociated. 
Some likewiſe uſe the term AG10 of aſſurance for what is called po- 
tcy of afficrance among us. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM, the name of a wooden inſtrument, uſed 
by the Greek and other churches under the Turkiſh dominion, for 
calling the people together to divine ſervice. It was introducedin- 
=_ * bells, which the Turks prohibited. 

e word is compounded of zy:5;, Holy; and vw, I ſignify. 
AGTS, the ik.” dec Nez 7 ens 7 JT 
AGIST, an othcer appointed to take 'in and feed the cattle of 

ſtrangers in the king's foreſt, and to collect the money due for the 
tame. There are er agiſters in each foreſt. The time for this is 
hircen days before Michaelmas, and as many after. 

AGISTMENT, or AGISTATION, in law, implies the taking in 
of other people's cattle to graze at a certain ſum per week. 

The term is peculiarly uſed for the taking cattle to feed in the 
king's foreſts, as well as for the profits ariſing from that practice. 
AGISTMENT, in a metaphyſical ſenſe, denotes any tax, burden, or 
a Thus the tax levied ſor repairing the banks of Romney 
marſh, was called agiftamentum. 

AGISTOR, the perſon who has the care of cattle taken in to be 
grazed in the king's foreſts, &c. See AG1ST, AG1ISTMENT. 

AGITATION, agitatis, the ſhaking of a body, or the toſſing it 
backwards and forwards. Phyſiologiſts apply this term to a ſpecies 
of earthquak 2 called tremor or arietatio ; and philoſophers uſe it to 
denote the connection of the inteſtinal parts of a natural body. 

AGITATION likewiſe ſignifies a Neben hurry or perturbation of 
ſpirits, occaſioned by ſome predominant affection of the mind, as 
anger, fear, &c. 

AGITATION, in medicine, implies any exerciſe which ſhakes the 
body, as ſwinging, riding, &c. See AORA. 

AGITATION of beafts in the freft anciently ſignified their DRIFT. 

AGITATIVE, ſomething endued with power to agitate or ſhake 
another body. Thus, the agitative force of a pendulum produces it's 
motion. See CLOCK and PENDULUM. 

AGITATOR, among the ancients, was a driver or director of a 
chariot or horſes in a race; a charioteer. Agitators particularly ſig- 
nified thoſe who drove in the public curule games in the circus ; and 
were diſtinguiſhed, by their habits, into 22 albati, preſini, and ve- 
deti, which gave riſe and denomination to io many factions. 

AGITATORS, agitatores miliarit, were thoſe who drove in the fo- 
rum at Conſtantinople, a place adorned with ſtatues, &c. after the 
manner of the Roman circus. ys, 


AGITATORS, in the Engliſh hiſtory, were certain officers ſet up 
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by the army in 1647, to take care of it's intereſts. Cromwell join- 
the agrtators, in order to ſtrengthen his own intereſt ; but cauſed 
them to be aboliſhed when he 
eſtabliſhed. 

AGLACTATIO, among phyſicians, defect of milk. 

AGLATA, the name of the youngeſt of the three graces, eſpouſed 
to Vulcan, 

AGLAOPHOTTS, a name given to the pieny, by ſome bo- 
taniſts. | 

AGLEETS, in botany, the ſame with apices ; which ſee. | 

AGLIA, in ancient phyſic, a whitiſh cicatrix, or ſpot in the eye, 
formed by a congeries of humours. 248 

AGLIBOLUS, in mythology, an ancient deity of the Syrians, who 
worſhi = at Palmyra the fun under this name. 

AGL 'THES, a term uſed by Hippocrates for a clove of garlick. 

AGME, in ſurgery, ſignifies a fracture, 

AGMEN, among the ancient Romans, denoted an army in 
march; it differs from acies, which ſignifies the army in battle 
array. | 
Hane ilalum, an army diſpoſed in a narrow oblong form, cloſe 
and compact. 

AGMEN guadratum, an army ranged in a ſquare form, as thoſe of 
the Romans generally were. 

AGMEN 10 ſignifies a multitude of people, a herd of beaſts, or 
flock of birds. 

AGNACAT, a tree which grows about the iſthmus of Darien ; 
it reſembles a pear-tree, both as to it's general appearance and it's 
fruit, the pulp of which is highly provocative of venery. 

AGNANTHUS, the chaſte flower. It is taken notice of by 
Vaillant, but is of no medical uſe. 

AGNATI, among the Romans, ſignified the male deſcendants 
from the ſame father. 

AGNATION, in the civil law, denotes the Kinſhip or relation 
between the male deſcendants of the fame father, iſſuing from males 
only. Adzptive children enjoy the privileges of agnatron. | 

ANKE, a gold coin, firſt ſtruck in France, under the reign of 
St. Louis: it is worth about 12 ſols 6 deniers. 

AGNELET, a French filver coin, worth about 20 ſols: 
firſt ſtruck under Philip le Bel. 

AGNIFER, an appellation given by ſome eccleſiaſtical writers to 
John the Bapriſt, the forerunner of Chriſt, in which ſenſe it is ſome- 
times uſed, 

 AGNIL, Ixpicun ; which ſee. | 

AGNINA membrana. Actius calls one of the membranes which 
involve the foetus by this name, which he derives from it's tender- 
neſs. 

AGNIXA lafuca, lamb's lettuce. See LacTuca. | 

AGNOITA, a phyſical term, to denote that abſence of memory 
when a perſon in a ver does not recollect his acquaintance. 

AGNOITZ, or AG NOE T, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of 
heretics, who appeared about the year 370, and maintained that 
Chriſt, conſidered in his human nature, was ignorant of many things, 
and particularly of the day of judgment. Their opinion was found- 
ed, among other paſſages, on that in Mark xiii. 32. 

AGNOMEN, among the ancient Romans, was an epithet given 
to a perſon, either by way of praiſe or diſpraiſe, or from ſome re- 
markable event ; which became, as it were, an additional name, but 
peculiar to the perſon, and did not deſcend to his iſſue. 

When a ka wo among the Romans, was adopted into another fa- 
mily, he then laid aſide all his other names, and retained only his fa- 
mily name, to which he added the prenomen, nomen, and cognomen 
of the adopter. ; 

AGNOS, in ichthyology, a name given by Greek writers to the 
fiſh called cally:nymus, or uransſcopus. 8 

AGNUS caſtus, the chaſte- tree, in botany, is a ſmall tree, or rather 
ſhrub, with tough branches, digitated narrow leaves, and monopeta- 
lous purpliſh flowers, ſtanding in ſpikes at the tops of the branches, 
followed by oblong whitiſh ſeeds. It is a native of the warmer cli- 
mates, and cultivated in ſome of our gardens. 

The ſeeds of this plant were 2 conſidered as antiphrodiſiacs; 
perhaps on no other foundation than the ceremony obſerved by the 
Grecian matrons of old, of ſtrewing the leaves in the temples, at the 
celebration of the chaſte ſeſtivals of Ceres. Experience does not diſ- 
cover in them any ſuch virtue, and ſome have even aſcribed to them 
an oppoſite tendency. | 

But of whatever kind their virtues are, they do not, from their ſen- 
ſible qualities, appear to be very conſiderable. The feeds, as met 
with in the ſhops, have very little tafte, and ſcarcely any ſmell, 
though deſcribed by authors as very hot and biting: extracts made 
from them, by way of ſpirit, are weakly, bitteriſh, and ſumewhat 
pungent. They ſeem to abound chiefly with a groſs inſipid oil, of 
the expreſſible kind, which is, in part, taken up by rectified ſpirit, 
and ſeparates and falls to the bottom during the inſpiſſation ot the 
tinQure. The oily matter is of a deep ſaffron colour, the inſpiſſated 
extracts ſomewhat paler. 

Ac Nx us Dei, in the Romiſh church, ſignifies a cake of wax, — 4 
ed with the figure of a lamb ſupporting a croſs. Theſe are conſe- 
crated with great ſolemnity, * aſterwards diſtributed to the people. 
The name literally ſignifies Lamb of God; a name given to it from 
the figure impreſſed upon it. : 

The Romiſh prieſts, and religious, derive conſiderable pecuniary 
advantage from ſelling their Agnus Dei's to ſome, and preſenting 
them to others. Pope Sergius I. is ſaid to have firſt introduced the 
Agnus Dei into the miſſal. | 


perceived his power was ſufficiently 


it was 


Acnus Dei is alſo a name given to that part of the maſs, wherein 
the prieſt rehearſes, with a loud voice, a prayer, beginning with the 
words Agnus Dei, after ſtriking his breaſt three times. 
Seythicus, the Scythian lamb, in natural hiſtory, the 

name 
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name of a fictitious plant, reſemblin 
in Tartary. But Kæmpfer, who viſited this country, and made 
the moſt diligent inquiry after the Scythian lamb, was at laſt con- 
vinced, that it has no exiſtence: and that the curioſities ſhewn 
under this name, are nothing more than fictitious ſubſtances, partly 
formed out of the capillary roots of certain plants. 15. 

AGOGA, in natural hiſtory, a ditch, or drain, for carrying off 
the water from a mine. | 

AGOGE, among the ancient muſicians, ſignified a ſpecies of 
modulation, when the notes proceeded by continuous degrees of 
the ſcale, both riſing and falling ; as when we ing, re, mi, fa, 
fol, la; la, fal, fa, mi, re. Agoge makes the firſt of melapœia, or 
modulation. 

AGOMPHIASIS, or GomrH1as1s, a diſtemper of the teeth; 
it is when they are looſe in their ſockets. 

AGON, among the ancients, implied any diſpute or conteſt, 
whether it had regard to bodily exerciſes, or the accompliſhments 
of the mind : and therefore poets, muſicians, painters, &c. had their 
ages, as well as the athlete. 

Games of this kind were celebrated at moſt of the heathen feſ- 
tivals, with great ſolemnity, either annually, or at certain periods 
of years. Among the latter were celebrated at Athens, the agon 
gymnicus, the agon nemeus, inſtituted by the Argives in the fifty 
third Olympiad, and the agon olymprus, inſtituted by Hercules, 430 
years before the firſt Olympiad. | 

he Romans, alſo, in imitation of the Greeks, inſtituted con- 
teſts of this kind. The emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed one under 
the name of agen ſolis, the conteſt of the ſun ; Diocleſian another, 
which he called agen capitalinus, which was celebrated every fourth 
year, after the manner of the Olympic games. | 
Aso was alſo the name of a place near the Tiber, called 
_ circus Flamineus, wherein they celebrated curule games and com- 
ts, 

AGcoN alſo ſignifies, among phyſicians, agony ; as when there is 
a ſtruggle between life and death ; alſo fear and ſadneſs of mind. 

Ado was likewiſe a miniſter of ſacrifice among the ancient 
Romans, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſtrike the victim. The word 
ſeems to be derived from agen, or agone ? ſhall I ſtrite? 


a lamb, ſuppoſed to grow' 


AGONALES, in antiquity, an 1 to the Salli, con- 
A 


ſccrated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars. 

AGONALIA, among the ancients, were feſtivals conſecrated in 
honour of Janus, or the god Agonius, whom the Romans invoked 
before they undertook any affair of importance. 

AGONE, HErNBANE ; which ſee. 

AGONISMA, among the ancients, the palm or price given, 
after a game or combat, to the victor. 

AGONISTARCHA ſeems to have been an officer, who preſided 
at, and directed the private exerciſes of the athlete, which they 
went through by way of practice, before they made their appear- 
ance on the public amphitheatre. 

AGONISTIC, pertaining to ancient combats. 

AGONISTIC is likewiſe an ancient phyſical term for cold ſpring 
water; ſo denominated from the plentiful uſe of it in the ſtate of 
an acute eryſipelaceous fever, wherein water is ſuppoſed to ſtruggle 
and combat with the heat of that diſeaſe. 

AGONISTICI, a name given by Donatus, to ſuch of his diſ- 
ciples as he ſenr to fairs, vin — and other public places, to preach 
and propagate his doctrine. 

AGON UM, in antiquity, ſignified the day whereon the rex 
acrorum ſacrificed a victim. It was alſo the name of the place 
where they celebrated the ancient games. 

AGONOTHETA, in ancient hiſtory, the officer, or magiſtrate, 
who preſided at the ſacred games, and adjudged the prizes to the 
victors. The agonothete had. the immediate charge of the manner 
of life, diſcipline, and morals of the athlete. 

The agonzthetz, during the combats, were cloathed in purple, and 
rode in a triumphal manner through the circus, holding in their 
hands an ivory ſceptre, with an eagle on it. 

AGONOS, among phyſicians, the Greek word for barren ; which 
is applied by Hippocrates to wore who have no children, but 
might have them, were the impediment removed. 

GONUS, in zoology, a name given by many authors to the 
fiſh, called by ſome ſarachus, by other chalcis, and by others ſar- 
della. It is in various reſpects very like the alauſa, or ſbad, called 
the mother of herrings, but ſmaller, never arriving at more than a 
foot in length; it is always lean and lank in ſpring, and fat in au- 
tumn. 

AGONY, among phyſicians, denotes extreme pain, or the ut- 
moſt efforts of nature, ſtruggling under a diſeaſe ; the Greek word 
&ywv, combat, denotes a kind_of ſtruggle between life and death. 

Lord Bacon conſiders it as part of the province of a phyſician 
to mitigate the aginy of death; and that, not only when ſuch a 
mitigation may tend to a recovery, but alſo, when there being no 
hopes of a recovery, it may tend to make the paſſage out of life 
more calm and eaſy, But, perhaps, one of the belt recipes for 
this end is, that of Mr. Patin, namely, abſtinence from all me- 
dici nes. : | 

AGONYCLITA@A, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſ- 
tians in the ſeventh century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing cuſtom it was, 
never to kneel, but always to pray in a ſtanding poſture. See GE- 
NUFLECTION. | 

AGOREUS, from &yoge, market, an epithet applied to ſuch 


deities, as had ſtatues in the market-places. 


AGORANOMUS, a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed by the ancient Greeks, | 


at Athens, to regulate the weights and meaſures, prices of provi- 
ſions, &c. to whom a certain toll or tribute was paid by all who 
* any thing to ſell in the market. | 


There were ten agoranomi at Athens; five belonging to the city, 


- 


— 


and the ſame number to the Piræeus; though others make them 
fifteen, aſſigning ten to the city. | 

AGOSTUS, in anatomy, that part of the arm from the elbow 
to the fingers; alſo the palm, or hollow of the hand. | 

AGRA, and AcRA-CARAM BA, a kind of ſweet-ſcented wood, 
growing in the iſland of Hainan, on the Chinct- coaſt. 
AGRARLE Jationes, in the ancient military art, denoted a corps 
of guards poſted in the open air, or in the fields. 

AGRARLE naves, vellels ſtationed to keep watch, or guard ; guard-- 


IDS. 

AGRARIAN, in a general ſenſe, implies ſomething belonging, 
to, of connected with, lands. 5 

AGRARIAN laws, among the ancient Romans, thoſe relating to 
the diſtribution and diviſion of lands; of which there was a great 
number : but that called the Agrarian law, by way of eminence, 
was publiſhed by Spurius Caſſius, about the year of Rome 268, for 
dividing the conquered lands equally among all the citizens, and li- 
miting the number of acres which each citizen might enjoy. 

Harrington, in his Oceana, thinks an Agrarian law the only 
baſis of liberty; through the want of which, or the non-obſervance 
of it, the commonwealth of Rome came to ruin. He likewiſe 
lays down the plan of an Agrarian law for England, whereby no 
man ſhould be allowed to poſſeſs more than 2000 jy a year in lands. 
By this law, Harrington intended, that the property of land in 
England ſhould never fall into fewer hands than 5000; as he com- 

utes, that the rents of this country amount to ten millions; but 

if theſe rents, as is probable, are twenty millions, it would fol- 

low, by our author's rule, that the land could never be in fewer 

than 10,000 hands, which muſt effectually ſecure the liberties of the 

people, according to his ſyſtem. 8 | 
GRARIUM. See AGISTMENT. / 

AGREDULA, a ſpecies of the frog called by this name. | 

AGREEMENT, in law, ſignifies the conſent of two or more 
perſons, to any thing done, or to be done. | 1 

There are three ſorts of agreement. 1. An agreement executed at 
the beginning; this reſpects foreſtalling. 2. An agreement after 
an act; that is, where one does an act, and another agrees, or aſ- 
ſents thereto afterwards. 3. An agreement executory ; when both 
parties at one time are agreed, that a certain thing ſhall be done in 
any future time, 

AGRESSES, OGRESSES, a term in heraldry. See PELLETS. 

AGRESTA, in medicine, the immature fruit of the vine. Un- 
ripe grapes are eſteemed cooling, deterſive, and aſtringent; they 
temper the acrimony of the bile, and chear the heart. Eaten plen- 
tifully, they deſtroy worms in the body. 

AGRESTA ſometimes ſignifies the juice of the grape. 

AGRIA, holly. In phyſic, it implies a malignant puſtule, of 
which there are two ſorts; one is ſmall, and caſts a roughneſs, or 
redneſs over the ſkin, {lightly corroding it, ſmooth about it's center, 
ſpreads flow, and is of a round form; this ſort is cured by rubbing 
it with the ſaliva before breakfaſt : the ſecond ſort ulcerates with a 
violent redneſs and corroſion, ſo as to make the hair fall off; it is of 
an unequal form, and turns leprous; it's cure is, the application 
of pellitory of the wall, in the manner of a poultice. 

AGRIZ, in natural hiſtory, an order of quadrupeds having no 
teeth, but a ve 

AGRIAMP 
ing to Gerard. 


cylindric tongue. 
LOS, the wild vine; alſo the black briery, accord- 


New SYSTEM or 


aA. RE CU LF U-8 EK, 


AGRICULTURE is the art of tilling, or cultivating the earth, 
in order to render it fertile, and make it bear plants, trees, fruits, &c. 
The principal and moſt general operations in agriculture, are ma- 
nuring, ploughing, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing ; as alſo, reaping 
and mowing. See the articles, MAxURE, PLOUGHING, SEM1- 
NATION, &c. | 

To the operations: of agriculture do alſo belong the management 

of the * of particular countries ; as hops, hemp, vines, 
tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, woad, &c. Lo the ſame art belong 
planting, tranſplanting, pruning, engrafting, the culture of foreſts, 
timber, copſes, &. See PLANTING, PRUNING, EXNGRAFTING, 
T1MBER, TREE. 

Even gardening, or horticulture itſelf, is only a branch of agri- 

culture, Sce GARDEN. 

AGRICULTURE, in it's moſt extenſive ſenſe, beſides tillage, com- 
rehends feeding and the management of cattle, and the rural ſports, 
unting, fiſhing, &. Some even include under it the buſineſs of 

mines, coal-pits, and other ſubterrancous matter. 

Agriculture is frequently called gesrgica by ancient writers. The art 

has been cultivated by many of the greateſt men among the ancients, 
and has been treated of by their moſt celebrated authors. The hiſ- 


tory of it's riſe and progreſs may be eaſily traced from the firit period 


of time; and it has been more or leſs the ſubject of attention in every 
age and nation of the world. The ancient patriarchs, though prin- 
cipally devoted to a paſtoral life, were not altogether 1gnorant of 
this art; and their deſcendants, as ſoon as they were ſettled in Pa- 
leſtine, conſidered it as a very honourable employment. From them 
it was tranſmitted to the Chaldæans and Egyptians, to the Pho 
nicians and Carthaginians; and it was in ſuch repute among the 
latter, that Mago, their famous general, wrote twenty-eight books 
on the ſubject, which were afterwards tranſlated into Latin by 
an expreſs degree of the Roman ſenate ; and Servius obſerves, that 
theſe were adopted as a model by Virgil, when he wrote his Geor- 
gics. It has been ſaid, that agricu/ture was firſt introduced among 


| the N by Ceres, queen of Sicily, in memory whereof the. 
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was placed among the principal diviniucs: a fable which imports, 
that Sicily, famed for it's terility in corn, was the ſcene of con- 
ſiderable improvements. The firſt Greek writer on agriculture was 
Hetiod ; and he was ſucceeded hy Democritus of Abdera, Xeno- 
phon, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and many others. It is well known, 
that this art was in very high reputation among the Romans; and 
that it was cultivated by their emperors, dictators, and conſuls. 
The firit Latin treatiſe on the ſubject, ot agriculture was compoſed 
by M. Cato, the cenſor ; Varro is likewite the author of a very 
elaborate work on the fame ſubject ; Columella, in the reign of 
the emperor Claudius, wrote twelve books on huſbandry ; and in 
the reign of Conſtantine IV. a new work, as ſome ſay, collected 
by himſelf from the beit writers, was publithed under the title of 
Geoponict, with a view of reviving this art, which was now in-a 
very declining ſtate. 3 . 

In England, the firſt perſon who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 

attention to the practical part of huſbandry was Fitzherbert, who 

ubliſhed two treatiſes on this ſubject; one intitled the Book of 
Had, in 1534; and the ſecond, called the Book of Survey- 
ing and Improvements, in 1539 and without any improper par- 
tiality to our own country, we are fully juſtified in aſſerting, that 
Britain alone excceds all modern nations in huſbandry; and from 
the ſpirit which for the laſt twenty years has animated many of 
our nobility and gentry, to become the liberal patrons of im- 
provement, there 1s reaſon to hope, that this moſt uſeful ol arts 
will, in a few years, be carried to a greater pitch of perfection than 
it has ever yet attained in any age or country. The Royal Society, 
the Bath Society, and the Socicty of Arts, &c. in particular, have 
been ſignally uſeful in this reſpect; and the other aſſociations, 
which are now eſtabliſhed in many parts of the kingdom, co-operate 
with them in forwarding their laudable deſign. 

It is not, however, to the exertion of public ſocieties, excellent 
and honourable as they are, that all our modern improvements in 
agriculture owe their origin. To the natural genius of the people 
have been added the theory and practice of all nations in ancient 
and modern times. This accumulated maſs of knowledge has 
been arranged, divided, and ſubdivided z and after palling the teſt 
of practical experiments, the eſſential and moſt valuable parts of 
it have been preſerved, improved, and amply diffuſed in the works 
of Lord Kames, Sir Hugh Platt, Gab. Plattes, S. Hartlib, Mr. 
Young, Stillingflect, Dr. Hunter, Anderſon, Dickſon, Ellis, Ran- 
dal, Liſle, Marihal, Mortimer, Duhamel, Bradley, Kent, Mills, 
Tull, Lawrence, Miller, and a few other writers upon this great art 
of rendering mankind happy, wealthy, and powerful. 

In 1600, the French made conſiderable efforts to revive huſ- 
bandry, and ſeveral large works have appeared for this purpoſe. It 
was likewiſe induſtriouſly cultivated about the fame period by the 
Flemings, who portioning out their lands in ſmall tenements, and 
diſcovering ſeveral new ſorts of manure, brought the ſoil hereby to 
a proper degree of cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs ; ſo that they 
were able to raiſe the more delicate graſſes; ſuch as LUCERN, 
SAINTFOIN, &C. 

The attention generally given to this art both at home and abroad, 
and the numerous ſocictics eſtabliſhed for encouraging improve- 
ments in the theory and practice of it, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, promiſe a degree of perfection, of which none in former ages 
could have had any conception. 

In France, there are no leſs than thirteen ſocieties eſtabliſhed 

by royal ſanction, beſide many ſubordinate aſſociations, for pro- 
moting agriculture. It is likewiſe publicly taught in the Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and German univerſities. The ſpirit and example of Lin- 
næus and his diſciples have very much conduced to the progreſs of 
this important and uſeful art; and the emulation of improving has 
ſpread » molt of the nations of Europe. 
Agriculture is alſo in great repute among the Japaneſe ; and amon 
the Chineſe it is diſtinguiſhed and encouraged by the court beyon 
all other ſciences. The emperor of China yearly, at the begin- 
ning of ſpring, goes to plow in 2 attended by all the princes 
and grandees of the empire. he ceremony is performed with 
great ſolemnity; and is accompanied with a ſacrifice, which the 
emperor, as high-prieſt, offers to Chang-Ti, to enſure a plentiful 
crop in favour of his people. 

e ſhall now proceed to give ſome of the fundamental principles, 
relative to the modern aftice in this moſt uſeful art. But as it 
was not our original deſign, nor do we think it conſiſtent with the 
nature of a Dictionary = the excluſion of a variety of materials 
equally intereſting) to burden our work with a ſeries of tedious 
ſyſtems, reſpecting any particular art, or ſcience, the various 
branches of -which, the reader will, with greater pleaſure and eaſe, 
refer to in the cuſtomary mode, than by ſelecting them from dif. 
tinct treatiſes of conſiderable length; we ſhall content ourſelves 
with inſerting the above general account of agriculture, the parti- 
cular parts whereof our readers will find ranged under their reſpec- 
tive heads, % | 

| EARTH and S O01 1, Slum. 

Theſe words are ſynonimous in agriculture, and denote earth, or 


ground conſidered with regard to the quality of it's mould, for the 


Production and growth of vegetables. 

Mr. Bradley reduces all His to three heads, or kinds, viz. ſand, 
loam, or mother-earth, an clay. | 

Gravels, and all the open ſalls, till we come at the loam, are of 
the ſandy race; and the dinding earth, from loam down to the 


Itiffneſs of chalk, may be ranged under the clay kind. 


But it is not the nature of the fa! alone; but it's depth is alſo 
to be regarded, and what /i is underneath. For the beſt „il, if 
it be not above a foot deep, or lie on a ſtiff clay, or hard cold 
ſtone, is not ſo fertile as the leaner ſoil of greater depth, or lying 
on a warm lime-ſtone, ſand, or gravel, through which tho ſuper- 
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fluous moiſture may deſcend, and not ſtagnate on the clay, or ſtone, 
to chill the roots of whats: / 

Indeed, regard is to be had to the climate; for even in Eng- 
land, cold; moiit clays are more fruitful in the ſouth than in the 
north, 

Some general rules with reſpect to is are as follow: 

Iit. All land that moulders to duft with froſt, with all ſorts of 
warm lands, black mouid, yellow clay, (if not too wet) and that 
turns black after rain, are good for corn. ih 

2d. Lands bringing forth large trees and weeds, black-thorns, 
thiſtles, rank graſs, &c. generally prove fruitful, 

3d. Strawberries, betony, thyme, &c: give indication to wood; 
and camomile to a mould afpofed for corn. 

4th. All land that binds after froſt and rain, that turns white 
and full of worms, that is extremely moift, bears holly, yew; 
box, broom, heath, moſs, &c. is of a cold temperature. 

5th. Black, dun, and yellow ſand; and hot ſtony gravel, are 
nerally unfruitful, 


tre. 
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Cour Oos T 
Is a compound, or mixture of carths, dungs, &c. applied by 
way of manure, for the meliorating and improving of /cils, and al- 
ſiſting the natural carth in the work of vegetation. 


Hor- BRE DD 

Conſiſts of a picece of earth, or ſoil, plentifully enriched wich ma- 
nure, and defended from cold winds, &c. to forward the growth 
of plants, and force vegetation, when the ſeaſon or climate of itſelf 
is not warm enough. 

By means of h:t-beds ſkilfully managed, we can fo nearly imitate 
the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of plants brought from 
any country between the tropics, may be made to flouriſh even under 
the poles. | 

The proceſs of ordering a good ſerviceable --:t-bed, for the 
cuſtomary raiſing of colliflowers, cucumbers, melons, radiſhes, and 
other tender plants and flowers, in January or February, is directed 
by Mr. Mortimer in manner following:“ 

Provide a warm place, defended from all the winds, by being 
incloſed by a pale, or hedge made of reeds, or ſtraw, about fix of 
teven feet high, of ſuch diſtance, or capacity, as occaſion requires. 
Within this incloſure raiſe a bed two or three feet high, and three 
fect over, of freſh horſe-dung, about fix or eight days old; then 
tread it gown very hard on the top, make it level, and if you think 
fit, edge it round with boards or bricks, laying fine rich mould 
about three or four inches thick on it, when the extreme heat of 
the bed is over, which you may perceive by thruſting in your tin- 
ger; plant your feed at pleaſure, and ſet your forks four or five 
inches above the bed, to ſupport a frame made of ſticks, and co- 
vered with ſtraw, or baſs matts, in order to fecure the ſeeds and 
plants from cold and wet; only the covering may be opened in a 
warm day, for an hour before noon, and an hour after. But take 
care to earth up your plants, as they ſhoot in height ; and when 
able to bear the cold, boy may be tranſplanted. 


MANUVRIN S. 

This is the application of a matter proper for meliorating the 
fail, and rendering it more fertile. 

The matters uſed for manure are various in various countries; the 
moſt ordinary are dung, lime, and marle. 

Mae (from the ancient Celtic, marga, called afterwards margila ) 
is a kind of dry foſſile earth, harſh to the touch; uſed to be caſt on 
the land to make it more fruittul, ; 

There are ſeveral forts of marle, of different colours and qua- 
lities; too much marle thrown on the earth is found to burn it. 

Dr. Liſter tells us, that in ſome parts of the North- riding of 
Vorkſhire, the ſoil is ſandy, and the people manure it with clay. 
The ſoil with any other manure, bears nothing but rye; but with 
clay, bears oats, barley, &c. This clay-manuring will, by certain 
experience, laſt forty-five years in the ground, ere it need be 
repeated. The bogs in Ireland are ſaid to be beſt improved by 


ſandy, or other gravelly manure. 


P L o0U 6H ING 

Is an operation performed with the plough. 

Plaugb, or Plato, is a popular machine for the breaking up of 
ground ; conſiſting of a train, or carriage, with two large irons, 
the one pointed, the other edged, ſerving to cut and open the 
ground, and draw ſurrows therein. 

The parts of the pl are, the plaugh-beam, the handle, tail, 
ſtilts, halet or ſtaves, neck or ſhare-beam, earth-board, mould- 
board, breaſt-board, furrow-board, ſhicld-board, &c. the theath, 
ſhare-iron, coulter, plough-pin, and collar-links, plough-pillow, 
and bolſter, and ſometimes wheels. 

The ſtructure and contrivance of the plough is various, in various 
kinds of grounds. 

* Phughing is principally either that of lays, or of fallows, See 
PLovcs and PLOWING. 


FALLOW-IN-G0 ; 

Implies, to prepare land by ping, long before it be p/;ughed 
for feed. Jo do this twice, is to twfallzw, and thrice to {rifallowe, &c. 

I he firſt is, as ſoon as the huſbandman has done ſowing his 
corn, and this to be very ſhallow, well turned, and clapped cloſe 
together, The ſecond is in June, when they go the full depth. 
The. third, about the beginning of Auguſt. If it riſe full of 
clods, they harrow it down ; but ſoon ſtrick-{ize, or plough it up 
again into ridges. 

In Staffordthire, belides the three ſummer fallowings, they uſually 
give their land a winter fallowing. Pliny commends the x Wea 
of lands tour times, and ſo does Virgil. 
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Ila ſeges demum wotis reſpondet avari 
Agricole, bis que folem, bis frigora ſenſit. Georg. lib. 1. 


This is an ancient piece of 8 Xenophon, Pindar, and 
Virgil recommend it; witneſs theſe verſes of Virgil. 


Alternis idem tonſas ceſſare novales, 
E. ſegnem patiere fitu nureſcere campum. Georg. lib. 1. 


SOWI1LNG 

Is the art of ſhedding ſeed, particularly that of vegetables. 

As ſoon as the ſeed is ripe, Dr. Crew obſerves, nature takes ſe- 
veral methods for it's being duly ſown, not only by the opening of 
the uterus, but in tie make of the ſeed itſelf. Thus, the ſeeds of 
many plants, which affect a peculiar ſoil, or ſeat, as arum; poppy, 
&c. are heavy, and ſmall enough without farther care to tall di- 
rectly down to the ground. | 

Others that are large; and light envugh to be expoſed to the wind, 
are often furniſhed with one or more hooks, to ſtay them from 
{traying too far from their proper place; thus the ſceds of avens have 
a ſingle hook; thoſe of agrimony and ooſe-graſs, many; both 
the former loving a warm bank; and the laſt a hedge for it's ſup- 

Ort. 

8 On the contrary, _ ſeeds are furniſhed with wings, or fea- 
thers, partly with the help of the wind to carry them, when ripe, 
off the plant, as thoſe of aſh, &c. and partly to enable them to make 
their flight more or leſs abroad; that they may not, by falling toge- 
ther, come up too thick; and that if one ſhould miſs a good bed, 
another may hit. Sv the kernels of pines have wings, though ſhort 
ones, whereby they do not fly in the air, but only flutter on the 
ground; but thbſe of typa, dandelion, and moſt of the pappous kind, 
— numerous long feathers, by which they are wafted every way. 
Other plants ſow their ſeeds by inviting birds, by their agreeable 
taſte and ſmell, to feed of them, ſwallow them, and carry them 
about; thereby alſo fertilizing them, by paſſing through their bo- 
dies. In ſuch manner are nutmegs and miſſetoe ſown and pro- 

pagated. 

SE E p, Senien, 

Is a matter prepared by nature for the reproduQtion and conſerva- 
tion of the ſpecies, both in men, animals, and plants. 

Mr. Bradley obſerves that the ſeeds of plants in gardening and 
agriculture (thoſe meant here) though exceedingly good, will dg- 
generate from the mother-plant, if they be {own on the fame ground 
whence they were gathered; ſo that there is great neceſſity for a 
yearly change of ſeeds of foreſt-trees, as acorns, maſts, &c. If 
the place be too cold to ſow them when gathered in Auguſt, they 
may be kept barrelled or potted up in moiſt ſand or earth, fratum 
Super flratum, during the winter, at the end of which they are found 

routed, and if gently ſown will be as forward, as it 2 in au- 
tumn; beſide their miſſing the vermin to which the winter ſeed is 

much expoſed, 

The /ced is not to be choſen from the moſt fruitful trees, ſo 
much as from the moſt ſolid and fair, nor are we to covet the 
largeſt acorns, but the moſt weighty, clean, and bright ; porous, 
inſipid, mild ſorts of ſeeds are to be ſown as ſoon as ripe; hot, 
bitter ſeeds to be kept a year before ſown. | 

The ſhape and weight of ſeeds direct how they are to be ſet: 
moſt of them when they fall, lie on one fide, with the ſmail end 
towards the carth, which ſhews that poſture to be beſt to ſet any 
None or nut in: if they be heavy, ſow them the deeper. Acotns, 
peaches; &c. to be two or three inches deep. | 

In this place it may be proper to mention, that George Winter, 
Eſq. has lately favoured us with his New and Compendious Hiſtory 
of Huſbandry, in which he gives the deſcription and uſe of his 
new-inyented patent drill machine, which as it appears to be a va- 
luable acquiſition to the agricultural art, and may prove eminently 
ſerviceable, as well as profitable to huſbandmen in general, in the 
article of ſowing. grain, &c. we ſhall therefore, from a deſire of 
communicating whatever may tend to the further increaſe of ufeful 
knowledge in this important branch, preſent our readers with a 
ſhort account of the nature and properties of it in Mr. Winter's 
own words : 

« The above machine (ſays the 1 e inventor) is univerſally 
acknowledged to be ſuperior to any hitherto invented, is ſo ſtrong, 
that nothing but the greateſt violence can injure it; and it is con- 
ſtructed on ſuch plain mathematical principles, as to be worked by 
any perſon of the lowelt capacity. It depoſits grain, pulſe, turnip, 
carrot, or any other ſeeds with the greateſt accuracy, at any required 
depth in the earth, from the ſurface to ſix inches, at any required 
diſtance, from 6, 7, 8, 9, to 40 inches between the rows, and 
may be inſtantaneouſly regulated ſo as to increafe or decreaſe the 
quantity ſown, which is immediately covered. One man, a boy, 
and two horſes, can drill ten acres of light, and eight acres of ſtiff 
land in one day; and from one buſheſ of ſeed wheat, and one 
buſhel and a half barley, will produce a crop of from 6 ta 20 buſhels 
per acre (according to the richneſs of the ſoil) more than when 
ſowed by the common mode of huſbandry.” We ſhall in a future 
number, by the inventor's permiſſion, give the public a front view 
of this curious machine when at work, with ſix coulters faſtened 
on; and likewiſe a ſide view of it when at work, with a deſcrip- 
tion of it. | 

HARROWING 

Is to break the clods of carth after ploughing. | 

HarRow is a drag made in a ſquare form for that operation. 

t conſiſts of five parts: 1. The harrow bulls, which are the 
holes where the nails go in; 2. The ſlots, which are the croſs pins; 
3. The harraw tines, pins, or ruſhes, which are iron nails; 4. 
The hook, being that which faſtens the horſe to them; 5. The 
couples, when two harrows are tied together. See Harrow, 


To the operation of agriculture do allo belong the management 
of the productions of, different countries, as hops, hemp, vines, 
tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, woad, &c, | 

Hor, /upulius, is a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is a 
principal ingredient in beer and other malt liquors. 

The hop on like ſnake-weed, unleſs it ſind pales or ſhrubs to 
hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant poles for the pur- 
poſe. It's ſtem is long, flexible, rough; and hairy. It's leaf in- 
dented like that of the vine, and covered with a kind of prickl 
down like that of the cucumber. It's flowers are of a greeniſh yel- 
low; reſembling, both as to the form and ſize, thoſe ot the female 
elm; and grow in a kind of bunch or cluſter. In this flower is a 
blackiſh bitter grain contained, which is the ſeed of the hop. 

In the ſpring time, while the bud is yet tender, the tops of the 
plant being cut off and boiled, are eat like aſparagus; and found ef- 
fectual to looſen the body; the heads and tendrils are good to purify 
the blood in ſcorbutic and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes. Decoctions of 
the flowers and ſyrups thereof are of uſe againſt peſtilential fevers. 
Juleps and apozems are alſo prepared with hops for hypochondriacal 
and hyſterical affections, and to promote the menſes. 

For the propagation and culture of hops, fee the article Hop. 


H +-M P. 

This plant, by naturaliſts called cannabis, bears a near analogy 
to flax, linum, both in reſpect of form, culture, and uſe. 

Hemp is annual; that is, mult be ſown atreth every year. It 
riſes quick, into a tall ſlender ſort of ſhrub, whoſe ſtem however is 
hollow, and big enough to be charr'd, and thus ufed in the compo- 
ſition of gunpowder. It's leaves ariſe by fives or ſixes from the 
ſame pedicle, and are a little jagged ; yielding a ſtrong ſmell which 
affects the head. It's flowers grow grape-wiſe, oppoſite to each 
other, in manner of St. Andrew's croſs; cach conliſting of five yel- 
lowiſh ſtamina, incompaſſed with a like number of petala, purple 
without, ard white within. It's fruit or ſeed is ſmall and round, 
filled with a white ſolid pulp, and grows on the top of the ſtem; 
having it's pedicles diſtinct from thote of other flowers. See Heme. 


FIA x, or Line, Linum, 

Is a plant with a ſlender hollow ſtem, uſually about two feet 
high; whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres or threads, much like thoſe of 
hemp; which being dreſſed and worked in due manner, makes that 
noble commodity linen-cloth. 

Hax thrives belt in a ſoil that has long lain fallow. To bear flax, 
it muft be well ploughed, laid flat or even, and the ſeed fown thick, 
in a warm feaſon, about the middle of March, or beginning of 
April. The bet fecd is that brought from the Eaſt; which, though 
dear, repays the charges with abundance. One ſowing will produce 
two or three crops betore it need be renewed, 

Flax pulled up in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger, than if 
left ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe ; but then the ſeed is loſt. 

The preparations flax * undergo, to fit it for ſpinning, are 
pulling, drying, and ſwingling. 

The ſeed of flax, called linſecd, has ſeveral conſiderable proper- 
ties. It enters the compoſition of divers medicines, and yields an 
oil by expreſſion, which has moſt of the properties of nut- oil; and 
which is frequently uſed, in defect thereof, in painting, to burn in 
lamps, &c. That drawn cold, is reputed good in divers diſ- 
eaſes. | 

Vin B, Hits, | 

Is a noble plant or ſhrub of the reptile kind ; famous for it's fruit 
or grapes, and for the liquor they afford. 

The kinds of vines are almolt infinite; denominated either from 
the ſoil, and place where they grow ; as the Bourguignon, Bour- 
delas, Italian, Mantua vine, &c. or from the form, colour, taſte, 


Kc. of their grapes; as the acorn, apricot, damaſk, bird's- bill, muſ- 


cadine, &c. vine. 

The belt ſituation of a lars on the declivity of a hill, Iy- 
ing to the ſouth. | 

he beſt foil for vines, according to Mortimer, is the hotteſt 

gravel, ſand, or dry rocky ground, provided it be well watered 
and fhaded. At firtt planting, Mr. Bradley recanmends chalky 
hills as proper for vines. Ws : | 

To amend a foil that wants thoſe qualities, it is good to throw in 
the rubbiſh of old buildings, well mixed with twice as much earth, 
and ſifted about the roots of the vines. 

The vine is propagated by lips, layers, or ſucklers, planted in 
a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted about February, into the vine- 
yard, See VINE, VINEYARD, WINE. 

The rearing up corn, is alſo one of the principal operations in 
agriculture. 

CoRnN 

Is a plant, or rather a genus of plants, which produces a grain 
fit for bread, the ordinary food of man. * | | 

Corn is alſo uſed for the grain or ſeed of that plant, ſeparated. 
from the ſpica or ear. — | 

Corn, in order to be preſerved, muſt be well dried and cleansd, 
the granary have it's opening to the north and eaſt, and vent-holes 
at top. For the firſt ſix months it mult be well ſtirred every fifteen 
days; afterwards it will be ſufficient to ſift it once per month; af- 
ter two years it heats no more; nor is any thing to fear, but from 
the air and foreign moiſture, 2 x 

At Chalons they have granaries where they ſtill keep corn thirty 
or forty years; over the heap they ſtrew quick-lime in fine duſt, 
to the thickneſs of three inches; and ſprinkle this over with wa- 
ter, whence ariſes a cruſt. The 7 near the ſurſace ſprouts to 
the height of a foot and a half; theſe the winter kills; and the heap 
8 left untouched till neceſſity obliges them to it. Conſult the article 

ORN. 
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To the art of Agriculture alſo belong planting, tranſplanting, 
pruningy engrafting ; the culture of foreſts, timber, — &c. 


PLANTIN G6, 
rdening, is the ſetting of a tree or plant; taken 
ace, in a new hole or pit proportionable to it's 
earth over it's root, and filling up the hole to 


In agriculture and 
up from it's former P 
bulk; throwing fre 
the level of the other jones, 

There are three forts of planting, viz. planting an orchard, 
planting of foreſt-trees, and planting of wall-fruit trees. 

In the planting of fruit-trees, if the ſoil be a hungr) 
ſand, Mr. Switzer directs where the trees are to be « 2A. , to be 
dug two feet deep, and three or four over; and filled with rotten 
horſe's or cow's dung, mixed with rich mould. If it be marle or 
{tiff clay, a compolt of rubbith, lime, pieces of brick, aſhes, ſand, 
will be the beſt to mix with dung and mould ; though he is of opi- 
nion, that untried earth, dug from a waſte or common where cattle 
have been fed, would prove the beſt ſoil for young trees; 


TRANSPLANTING 1 

Is the art of removing trees or plants from the place where they 
were ſowed or bred up, and planting them in others. 

Orchards are ſtocked by tranſplantation ; ſeldom by ſemination. 

The ſcaſon for tranſplanting apple-trees into orchards, is in the 
months of October and November. 

If the leaves be not all off at the time they are removed, they 
mult be pulled off. "They are likewiſe to be pruned. Trees may be 
tranſplanted into orchards, after three years grafting; and ought not 
to be ſet at a leſs diſtance than eight yards, nor greater than four- 
teen: and the richer the land, the greater the diſtance. - 

The trees are tranſplanted to the beſt purpoſe, when young : for 
trees ten or twelve years old, a narrow trench muſt be dug the No- 
vember before, _— enough to meet the ſpreading roots, at ſuch a 
diſtance all around the tree, as the roots are to be cut of at; in 
making the trench, the roots to be cut off clean, and without ſplitting 
or bruiſing the bark, and the trench filled up again. This will en- 
able the tree, upon removal, to draw more nouriſhment than other- 
wiſe it would ; and fo thrive better in it's new manſion. 

The fide branches of tall orchard fruit-trees are to be cut off, 
till the tree be arrived at the height deſired. 

If the tree be to ſpread low, Fane are to be left on each ſide ;. ſo 
as to form a kind of balance. For the firſt three years, at leaſt, they 
muſt not grow thick and buſhy-headed ; this muſt be prevented by 
cutting off ſome of the inſide ſhoots, and fuch as grow acroſs each 
other, or pendant. 

The lol, if not rich enough, is to be amended in two or three 
years; by 2 it around the tree, and on the outſide of the 
ground firſt dug, When the tree was ſet; and in a month's time fil- 
ling it up again with a proper compelt or manure. 

In the tranſplanting of foreſt trees, care is to be taken to preſerve 
the roots; and even the fine hairs or filaments thereof, with the 
earth that ſticks thereto; theſe filaments being the mouths that fuck 
the nouriſhment, and transfuſe it to the tree. 

The pits or foſſes, into which trees are tranſplanted, ſhould be left 
open for ſome time beforehand, that the rain, froſt, and ſun may diſ- 
ſolve the compacted ſalt, render the earth friable, and qualify it for 
nouriſhing the tree, The fame may be done; in ſome — Boy by 
burning * in the new pits, and drenching the mould with water 
in dry ſeaſons, and by enriching the ground with manure. 

For the tranſplantation of groven trees, Mr. Evelyn gives the fol- 
lowing method, as practiſed with good ſucceſs by the Lord Fitz- 
harding : chooſe trees about the thickneſs of a man's thigh ; remove 
the earth from about them ; cut through all the ſide roots, till the 
tree may be, by force, brought down on one fide ; fo that the tap 
roots may be conveniently come at to be cut off with the ax: then 
redreſs the tree, and let it ſtand covered with the mould from which 
it was looſened, till next year, or longer ; and by that time it will 
have drawn new tender roots fit for tranſplanting, and may be taken 
up at a fit ſcaſon. | 


Common Rules far TRANSPLANTING, 

1. The lighter the ſoil is, the deeper are the trees to be planted. 
2. If the ſoil be gravel, or ſand, mix clay with it, and vice verſa, 
3- The beſt ſeaton is either in October or February; in warm, 
moiſt, clear weather. 4. The large roots to be abated, to prevent 
the neceſſity of digging too deep; but the ſmall fibrous ones to be 
fpared. 5. In big up the trees, to obſerve how the roots grow, 
and in tranſplanting to diſpoſe them in the ſame order, and place the 
tree to the ſame aſpet. 6. To defend young trees after tranſ- 
plantation, both from the wind and the ſun, till the roots be fixed, 
and they begin to ſhoot. 7. If the ſoil you tranſplant into be good, 
do not top the trees, but lop all the boughs to one * one, the 
molt upright and promiſing among them : but if the ſoil be poor, 
top them, and when they are ſhot out again, lop all the branches to 
one. 0 

Tranſplanting of fruit trees. After a ſummer's growth of fruit 
ſecdlings in the ſeminary, ſuch are pulled up as are above a foot 
high, and tranſplanted into a nurſery ; the reſt to be left in the ſeed- 
plot till another year. TW 

When drawn. up, the ſprigs are tv be cut off, from about the top, 
the ſtrings from the roots, and theextremitics both of the top, that 
it may not run too faſt upwards, and of the tap or heart root, that it 
may not paſs directly downwards, leſt it go beyond the good foil. 
The holes or pits to be ſo deep, as that the plants may ſtand fome- 
what deeper in the ground; than when in the ſeed-plot ; cloſe the 
mould about them, and if it be a dry time, water them the firſt day, 
and cover the ſoil with old fern. | 

Mr. Bradley gives us a new method of tranſplanting trees of all 

kinds and ages with ſafety, either while they are in the bloſſom, or 
With fruit upon them, thus; the holes to receive the trees are to be 


* 


avel or 


L 


| parent tree. 


prepared before they are taken up; and the earth which comes 
out of the holes to be made very fine, and put into large tubs, and 
mixed with water, till it be about the conſiſtence of thin batter. 
Then.the holes wherein the trees are to be plahted; are to be filled 
with this thus-tempercd earth, before the earthy parts have time to 


| ſettle. 


The advantage hereof is, that the trees thus' planted have their 
roots immediately incloſed and guarded from the air ; and the warm 
ſeafon of the year diſpoſing every part of the tree for growth and 
ſhooting, it will looſe very little of it's vigour. In winter it does 
not ſucceed. os 

'The fame author adds, that in conſideration of the circulation of 
the ſap, it is as neceſſary to preſerve the veſſels of the trees entire, as 
thoſe in animal bodies, and therefore in tranſplanting trees in the 
ſummer ſeaſons, it is not proper to cut off any of the branches, or 
wound any of the veſſels, till they have renewed their roots, which 
it is of abſolute neceſſity to wound in tranſplanting them. For the 
wounded roots he has provided a plaiſter of a mixture of gums, to 
prevent the canker and rot; and promote their healing. 


33 h PRUNING h 
_ Is the operation of lopping or cutting off the ſuperfluoiis branches 
of trees ; either to diſpoſe them to bear better, to grow higher, or 
appear more regular. 

Pruning is one of the moſt important branches of the gardener's 
province; and that whereon the weal or woe of his fruit-trees, as 
wh as the form and regularity of his garden, in great meaſure de- 
pends, 

It is ſometimes practiſed purely for the trimming and adjuſting of 
trees to the eye, by taking away irregular branches; as in box, 
holly, yew; &c. : | 

Sometimes, to make the ſtem grow fairer, and riſe higher, by 
taking off all the large branches, ariſing out of it, and thus ſending, 
the ſap, which would otherwiſe be expended by them, to the top of 
the tree, to nouriſh and prolong the ſame. 

But it's more ordinary ule is to render the tree more fertile, and to 
mend it's fruit, by retrenching ſuch uſeleſs brahches as might im- 
poveriſh the trunk, and conſume the juice heceſſary to nourith the 
branches that bear. | 

Pruning is an anntial operation; the amputation is uſually made 
ſloping, ſometimes ſtump-wiſe. It's beſt ſeaſon is about the end of 
February, though it may be begun as ſoon as the leaves are off, vis. 
in November; and continued to the time freſh leaves come on, viz. 
in April, | | 

As the gardener has uſually three kinds of trees to manage, viz, 
ſome too weak; others too ſtrong, and others in a juſt plight ; he will 
find pruning-work enough through all that ſpace; it being proper to 

rune fore ſooner and ſome later. The weaker and more languith - 
ing a tree is, the ſooner it ought to be pruned, to eaſe it of it's offen- 
ſive branches: and the more vigorous the tree is; the longer may the 


| fruning be deferred. See PRUNING. 


ENGRAFTING, GRAFTING, or GRAFFING, | | 

Is the art, or act, of inſerting, or fixing, a cyon, ſhoot, or bud, of 
one tree, in the ſtock of another, in order to correct and improve. 
it's fruit. | 

Eugraſting is the art of applying a graft; or ſſſoot, of one plant, 
to the ſtock of another ; in ſuch manner, as that the ſap petting 
frecly through both, the tree grafted on, may produce the ſame kin 
of fruit; with that whence the graft is taken. 

Engrafting only differs from inoculation, in that the latter is per- 
farmed when the ſap is at the higheſt in ſummer ; and the former 
ere it riſes; at lealt; in any quantity. 


| IxSOCULATION 

Is a kind of grafting ; or an artificial operation, by which the bud 
of one fruit tree is ſet into the branch or flock of another, fo as 
ſometimes to make different ſorts of fruit grow on the ſame 
tree. 

There are various ways of performing this : the ancient method 
was, by making a ſhallow inciſion in the bark, where the knot; or 
a ſhoot or eye, oculus (whence the operation takes it's name), begins 
to bud forth, into which a promiſing ſhoot of another kind was in- 
ſerted, and the inciſion coſt up with fat earth or clay. - 

The method of Jnaculatiom now in the beſt repute, as delivered 
by Mr. Lawrence, is as follows : they cut off a vigorous ſhoot, from 
the tree that is to be propagated, a month before or after midſum- 
mer; then chuſe out a ſmooth place in the ſtock, (which-ſliould not 
be above three or four years growth) main a perpendicular {lit in 
the bark a little above an inch long, and another at right angles to it, 
at the lower end, to give way to the opening of the bark. This 
done, the bark is gently looſencd from the wood on both fides with 
a pen-knife, beginning at the bottom. ; 

They then prepare the bud, cutting it off from the aforeſaid vigo- 
rous ſuit, and taking with it as much of the wood above as below it, 
and as near as may * to the length of the ſlit in the ſtock. When 
the bud is thus cut off, they take out the woody part of the bud, and 
put the bud itſelf in, between the bark and the wood of the ſtock, at 
the croſs lit befote opened, leading it upwards by the ſtalk, where 
the leaf grew, till it exactly cloſes. They then bind it about with 
woollen yarn, the better to make all parts of it cloſe exactly, that 
the bud may imbody itſelf with the ſtock, which it will do in three 
weeks time. 7 

Engrafting is one of the principal operations in gardening, and that 
whereon the goodneſs of our fruit greatly depends. 

It is very extraordinary that the feeds, or kernels, or ſtones, of a 
fruit, as an apple, pear, 2 plumb, cherry, &c. being ſown, dego- 
nerate in the ground; fo that the tree ariling from it is-of another 
kind, a ſort of wilding, harſher, ſourer, and coarſer than that of the 

To cortect this, trees thus reared, muſt be * 
rom 
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from other better kinds. 
Kind, by APPROACH, &c. | 
| NURSERY. 4 
At ſorts of trees are raiſed in a nurſery, which is a ſeminary or ſced- 
ot, 
/ Some authors make a difference between nurſery and ſeminary, 
holding the former not to be a place wherein plats, are fown ; but a 
place for the reception and rearing of young plants, which are re- 
moved, or tranſplanted hither from the ſeminary, &c. 

Mr. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral nurſtries, for the 
ſeveral kinds of trees: one for tall ſtandards; viz. apples, aſhes, 
elms, limes, oaks, pears, ſycamores, &. Another for dwarls ; viz. 
ſuch as are intended for apricots, cherries, peaches, plumbs, &c. 
And a third for ever-greens. 

The nu/-ry for ſtandards ſhonld be in a rich, light ſoil, fown with 
the proper ſeeds, in October or November. For apples and pears, 
crab and wild pear kernels are to be preferred for ſtocks: elms and 
lime are to be raiſed from planted "ll Gay walnuts to be ſown with 
the green {hell upon them, to preſerve them from mice. If this 
nurſery be well managed and weeded for two years, the crabs and 
pears will be fit for grafting and 8 third year. 

Firs and pines are to be raiſed from tho 
their large apples. 

The nurſery for dwarfs docs beſt þy itſelf, that it may not be 
over-topped by taller trees. Stones of apricots and peaches are not 
proper to raiſe thoſe trees; but in lieu thereof, ſow the ſtones of 
pear-plumbs, muſſel, or 45mm magnum plumb ; which prove better 
and more laſting than the former. For ſtocks of all ſorts of cher- 
ries, black cherry-ſtones do beſt. 

Mr. Mortimer directs all ſtone-fruit to be ſown quickly after ga- 
thering ; for that if they be kept, they will be two years ere they come 
up. Add, that if they have not all the moiſture of the winter to rot 
the ſhells, the kernel will ſcarce come up at all. 

To furniſh the nurſery of ever-greens, the ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds or 
berries, as yew, holly, juniper, &c. are to be put in ſo many diſtinct 
pots or boxes, with fine mould over them, and thus buried for a 
year ; after which, they are to be taken out and ſown. | 


Sce ENGRAFTING, GRAFTING in the 


EVER-GREENS 

Are a ſpecies of perennials, which continue their verdure, leaves, 
&c. all the year. | 

Ot theſe, our gardeners reckon twelve fit for Engliſh air, viz. the 
alternus, arbutus, bay-tree, box tree, holly, juniper, lauruſtinus, 
phyllirea, pyracantha, or ever-green thorn, Italian green privet, and 
the yew-tree. If they were to be ſown when gathered, like other 
ſeeds, they would not come up the firſt year, nor grow lo kindly, 


| GARDEN IN Gd, or Horticulture. 

Gardening, or horticulture, is the art of cultivating a | gary 

Garden, is an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly cultivated, 
and furniſhed with variety of A flowers, fruits, &c. 

Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into flower-gardens, fruit-gardens, and 
kitchen-gardens : the firſt for pleaſure and ornament, and there- 


fore placed in the moſt conſpicuous parts: the two latter for ſervice, 


and therefore made in by-places. 

In a garden the principal things to be conſidered are, the form, 
ſoil, ſituation and aſpect, or expoſure. See GARDEN, FLOWER, 
Grove, ALLEY, &c. 


AGRIEL AA, ſignifies the wild olive. | 

AGRIFOLIUM, the holly-tree. Sce AqQy1ForiuM and ILEx. 

AGRIGINTINE /all, in natural hiſtory, a kind of catable ſalt, 
remarkable among the ancients for not cbs in the fire, like com- 
mon ſalt. 

AGRIMONOIDES, called ſometimes by botaniſts pimpinella fo- 
lis agriminie, is a ſpecies of agrimony. It flowers in April, and 
comes to perfection in May. This plant grows in ſome mountain- 
ous parts of Italy. 

AGRIMONY, AGRIMONIA, in botany, the name of a hairy 
plant, with winged leaves, compoſed of oblong indented ſegments, 


with ſmaller portions between, ſet on middle ribs which ſtand al- 


ternately on the ſtalk; on the top grows a like ſpike of pentapeta- 
lous yellow flowers, followed by little burs, containing, each, one or 
two ſeeds. It is perenmal, and grows wild in hedges, and about the 
ſides of fields. 

The leaves of agrimony have a ſlightly bitteriſh, roughiſh taſte, ac- 
companied with an agreeable, though very weak, aromatic flavour, 


The flowers are, in ſmell, 2 and more agreeable than the 


leaves, and in taſte ſomewhat weaker. They readily give out their 
virtues both to water and rectified ſpirit: the leaves impart to the 


former a greeniſh yellow; to the latter a deep green colour: the 


flowers yield their own deep yellow tincture to both menſtrua. In 
diſtillation with water, there ariſes a very ſmall portion of a yellow- 
1th eſſential oil, which ſmells ſtrongly and agreeably of the herb. 
Millar reckons five ſpecies of this plant ; viz. 1. The common 
agrimony. 2. The white agrimony. 3. The ſweet-ſcented agri- 
mony. 4. The eaſtern agrimony, with narrow primated leaves, which 
are ſharply ſerrated, and a thick root. 5. Three-leaved agrimeny, 
with ſmooth fruit. Tournefort enumerates only the three firſt ſpe- 
cies: Linnæus includes the firſt, third, and fourth, under one ſpecies. 
Agrimony is one of the milder corroborants; and in this intention 
is ſometimes employed, eſpecially among the common people, 
againſt habitual diarrhæas, and cachectic, and other indiſpoſitions 
from a lax ſtate of the ſolids : infuſions of the leaves, which are not 
ungrateful, may be drunk as tea. It is ſometimes joined with other 
ingredients in diet drinks for purifying the blood; and in pectoral 
apozems. Geoffroy aſſerts, from experience, that agr:mony has the 


virtues ſuppoſed to ariſe from it's compoſition ; for it is aſtringent, | 


detergent, reſolvent, vulnerary, and aperient. 


e little ſeeds taken ont of 


1 


1 
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AGRIMONY, ſweet-ſmelling, is preferred to the former, by ſom?#, 


for medicinal purpoſes, as being more grateful to diffiife for peoral - 


decoctions. It may be diffuſed in water or in whey ; and, in difcales 
from a lax habit, is reckoned efficacious. ER 
AOGRIMONY, hemp, in botany, is a genus of the ſyngeneſia prlygamiz 
equalis claſs of plants; of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. The 
common hcmp-agrimony is recommended as an hepatic and vulnerary, 
and has been alſo ufcd in catarths; but it is at preſent very little 
known in the ſhops. , | | 
AGRIMONY, water-hemp, is ranged in the ſame claſs with the for- 
mer. It grows in wt places, and flowers in Auguſt. Five ſpecics 
of this plant are cultivated in the gardens of the curious; but ſeve- 
ral others are uncommon weeds. his herb is allo accounted hepa- 
tic and vulnerary, like that mentioned in the preceding article. 
AGRIOCARDAMUM, ſctatica-creſſes. See CARDAM INE. 
AGRIOCASTAN UM. earth-nut, 1. e. pig- nut. 

+ AGRIOCINARA, the wild artichoke of ſome authors. 
AGRIOCOCCIMELA, prunus * Sce PLUMB-TREE., 
AGRIOMELA, ſignifies the crab- apple. 
AGRIOMELANZANION, a word in ancient botanic writers, 

which has perplexed many late writers. Avicenna and Serapion 

uſed the word bedengian for the fruit of the ppmum amoris, a kind of 
eſculent night-ſhade, called by the old Greek writers frychnus, and 


only diſtinguiſhed from the other . by it's being deſcribed as 


not poiſonous, but wholeſome. The Greeks, who uſe this word and 
the melanzanion, would have done ſome ſervice to the world, had they 


appointed them to the pomum amoris, and diſtinguiſhed theſe from the 


other nightſhades. 

AGRION, called alſo agrizphylion, ſignifies the PEUCEDA- 
NUM. 

AGRIOPHAGI, a name anciently given to thoſe who fed on 
wild beaſts. | | 

AGRIORIGANDM, in botany, wild MARJORAM, 

AGRIOSELINUM, wild PA8$SLEY. 

AGRIPALMA, is the Latin name for motherwort. 

AGRIPPA, in midwifery, a term applied to children brought forth 
with their feet foremoſt. According to Pliny, they were called 
Agrippe, on account of their being ægrè parti, born with difficulty ; 
others think theſe births had that name, becauſe Agrippa the Roman 
was ſo born. Infants coming with their feet foremoſt, according to 
Daventer, is one of the moſt convenient and ſafe ways for a mature 
birth, though reckoned preterpatura. See DELIVERY. 

AGRIPPA 1s likewile the name of an unguent deſcribed in the 
Antidotarium Nicolai, and other diſpenſatories. 

AGRIPPINIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of chriſtians 
who firit introduced and defended the practice of re-baptizing : they 
were the followers of Agrippinus, bithop of Carthage, in the thud 
century. 

'AGRIUM, a name given, in the ancient materia medica, to an im- 
purer ſort of natrum. 

AGRIUMINA, ſignifies onions, or leeks. 

AGROM, a diſeate common in Bengal, and other parts of the In- 
dies: it conſiſts in the tongue chapping and cleaving in ſeveral places, 
being at the ſame time very rough, and ſometimes covered with white 
ſpots. The Indians are very fearful of this diſeaſe, which they at- 
tribute to extreme heat of the ſtomach. They chew the black- 
ſeeded balilica, drink ſome chalybeated liquor, or the juice of large 
mint, as a remedy, | | 

AGROSTEMA, in botany, a diſtin& genus of decandrious plants, 
according to Linnæus; but comprehended by Tournetort in that of 
LycHNis; which ſce. | 

AGROSTIS, in botany, a diſtin genps of plants, called in Eng- 
liſh quick-graſs, or couch-graſs. This plant is ſaid to diflolve ſtones, 
eſpecially bilious ones; and hence to cure oxen and ſhcep that feed 
upon it. | | 

AGROSTOGRAPHY, among naturaliſts, implics the hiſtory, 
or deſcription of graſſes. 

The word is formed from the Greek, 2yp2517, graſs, and yeu@u, to 
deſcribe. | 

Scheuchzer has publiſhed a treatiſe under the title of Agrſtgraphia, 
containing an accurate deſcription of about four hundred ſpecies of 
graſs; yet the hiſtory is ſtill incomplete. | 

A-GROUND, a marine term to expreſs the ſituation of a ſhip, 
whoſe bottom, or any part of it, reſts upon the ground, 

AGRYPNIA, among phyſicians, implies an inaptitude to, or 


privation of ſleep; a troubleſome ſymptom of feveriſh and other dif. 


orders. | 

The word is Greek, aypurviz, and compounded of a, priv. and 
ve, ſleep. | 

AGRYPNIA, in the Greek church, implies the vigil of any of the 

eater feſtivals, obſerved by the clergy and monks. 

AGUAGUIN, in botany, the name of a ſhrub, whoſe leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of our lilac ; they grow alternately, and ſtand on foot 
ſtalks half an inch long. It is a native of Africa, where it is greatly 
eſteemed for it's balfamic and vulnerary qualities. 

AGUAPECACA, the name of a Braflian bird, of the moor-hen 
kind. It is of the ſize of a pigeon, very long-legged, and has a beak 
reſembling that of the gallinaceous bird. TY 

AGUARA-QUTIYA, in botany, common nightſhade. 

AGUARA-PONDA, in hotany, the name of a ſpecies of violet, 
which grows to near a foot and a half in height, and bears a great re- 
femblance to the /72/a martiia. See VIOLET, N | 


AGULE, a general name for all periodical fevers, which, according 


to the different times of the return of the feveriſh paroxiſm, or tit, 


are denominated quotidian, tertian, or quartan agues. See the article 


QUuoTIDIAN, &c. | 
Agues are thought to be owing to a ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, as 
their more immediate cauſe, whether that be occaſioned by a foggy 
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and moiſt air, or by putrid damps; but their cauſa proxima ſeems to 
be an actual corruption of the humours of the body. 

Dr. Pringle thinks the beſt way of accounting for the periodi- 
ea] returns, is upon the principle of putrefaction. The heat of the 
body, he obſerves, varics little, and therefore the corruption pro- 
duced in any of the humours mult happen in a determinate time. 
It we ſuppoſe that in the paroxyſm the more corrupted particles of 
the blood do not all paſs off through the ſkin with .the ſweat, but 
that ſome part of them are e K. with the bile; theſe par- 
ticles coming into the inteſtines, and being from thence taken up 
by the lacteals, and carried into the blood, may there act as a 
ne ferment, and occaſion a return of the fit. Thus the corruption 
of the bile may be the effect of the firſt fit, and the cauſe of thoſe 
that enſue. 

The doctor further obſerves, that though all moiſt countries are 
ſubject to agues of ſome kind or other; yet if the moiſture is pure, 
and the ſummers are not cloſe and hot, they will moſtly appear in a 
regular tertian fhape, and be eaſily cured. But if the moiſture ariſes 
from long ſtagnating water, in which plants, fiſhes, and inſects die 
and r6t, then the damps being of a putrid nature, not only occaſion 
more frequent, but more dangerous fevers, which oftener appear in 
the form of quotidians, and double tertians, than that of ſingle ones, 

It is remarkable how much theſe fevers vary with the ſeafon: for 
however frequent, violent, or dangerous they are in the decline of 
ſummer, or beginning of autumn, when the putrefaction is higheſt ; 
yet before winter they are commonly reduced to a ſmall number, be- 
come mild, and generally aſſume a regular tertian form. | 
Abus, injudictoutly managed, terminate in -cruel and incurable 
diſcaſes; as a flow and hectic fever, a ſudden ſwelling of the feet, a 
dropſy, adematous tumours, the jaundice, ſcorbutic cachexy, the 
dry aſthma, the hypochondriac paſſion, and in infants, a fatal 7 
Sydenham obſerves, that a ſwelling of the abdomen in children, 
and of the legs in adults, denotes a ſolution of the difeaſe; and that 
a pain in the tonſils, hoarſenels, hollow eyes, and a ghaſtly counte- 
nance, portend death. 


A ſpoonful of flour of brimſtone in a glaſs of mountain wine. 


As ſad to be a ſpeedy and effectual remedy for the ague. 

The cold bath is recommended as one of the laſt things in the cure 
oi an ague, but this is not to be uſcd in winter, nor by old and 
wcak perſons. Though the bark be the moſt effectual remedy in 
this diſtemper, yet it has been known to cauſe worle diſorders. 

Dr. Shaw obſerves, that after all other things have proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, a removal from a cold air to warmer has performed a cure. 
. AgGue-cake, a name commonly given to a hard tumour on the left 


ſide of the belly, lower than the falſe ribs, ſaid to be the effect of 


intermitting fevers. 
AGUE-tree, an appellation given by ſome to the ſaf/afras, on ac- 
count of it's febrifuge qualities. | 
AGUGLIA, ſce the article OBE L1$K. 
AGUGLIA is alſo the name which the Italian fiſhermen give 
to the aeus of Oppian, called the gar i by the Engliſh. 
AGUILLANEUY, a word uſed by the ancient Franks to expreſs 
rejoicing on the firſt day of the new year. It's origin is traced from 
a Druid ceremony; the chief prieſt diſtributing miſletoe, after bleſ- 


ſing it, among the people, on the firſt day of the year, which he 


proclaimed by crying A gut la neuf. 3 

The word is compounded of the French a, to; gui, mifletoe ; 
and Fan neuf, new year. © fine 

In Picardy the cry is ſtill continued, with the addition of Plantez, 
plentez, to with a plentiful year. Children in Burgundy, and ſome 
other places, uſe the ſame word in aſking a new-year's gift. 

AGUILLES, cotton cloth, manufactured at Aleppo. 

AU, in botany, the name of a ſmall prickly podded ſhrub, con- 
ſidered by Linnzus as a ſpecies of tredyſarum. It's leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the knot graſs; and it's flowers are of a reddiſh colour, ſuc- 
ceeded by red huſks. 

- AGURAH, in Jewiſh antiquity, the name of a ſilver coin ſtruck 
by the Jews, and otherwiſe called gerah and keſhita. 

AGUSADURA, in ancient cuſtoms, a fee due from vaſlals to 
their lord, for liberty to ſharpen their plowing tackle ; which was not 
allowed to be done without paying an acknowledgment. 

AGUTTI, in natural hiftory, an American quadruped of the rat- 
kind, greatly reſembling a Guinea-pig both in ſize and ſhape. The 
hairs of this creature are rigid and gloſſy, of a mixed colour between 
red and brown, with more or leſs black; it's whiſkers reſemble thoſe 
of a rabbit, but, like the hog, it's upper jaw is longer than the lower; 
and it's ſuperior lip ſplit like that of the hare. It's tail is very ſhort, 
it's eyes prominent, and it's legs almoſt naked. It has fix toes with 


* 
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nails on it's hinder feet, whereas it's ſore-feet have only four; it's 


voice altogether reſembles the grunting of.a hog. When tame, it 
walks on it's hind feet, and takes every thing given it with it's fore- 
feet, like a monkey, This animal hides itſelf in hollow trees, and 
feeds. on their roots, for which reaſon it is ſeldom very fat, though 
it never wants food. Thoſe, however, that are near the plantations, 
live upon fruits, manioc, and potatocs ; for which reaſon they are 
generally flethy and well-taſted. 

AcuTi-TREVA, a plent with a fruit like the pomegranate. 

AGUTIGUEPA «bi Braſilienſibus, the name given by ſeveral au- 
_ to the arrow-root ; allo a ſort of lily of a carnation and flame- 
colour, 

AGYET, a kind of obeliſks which the ancients conſecrated to 
Apollo, and placed in the poaches of their houſes for ſecurity ; ſome 
attrm them to be alſo ſacred to Bacchus, as protector of the high- 
Ways. | 4 
 AGYNIANTI, in church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics that appeared 
in the ſeventh century, They abjtained from the uſe of fleſh ; and 
condemned marriage as not of divine inſtitution, but introduced by 
the inſtigation of _— devil. | ER 


Ne. 7. Vol. I. 


| 


king. 


fine quo, and auxilium quo. 


AGYRTE, in antiquity, were ſtrolling impoſtors who travelled 
about the country to pick up money by telling fortunes at rich men's 
doors ; n to cure diſeaſes, &c. by charms, ſacrihces, and 
other re N myſteries ; in a phyſical ſenſe, quacks, mountebanks. 
The word is derived from eye, Je gather together. | 

AH-HA, in gardening. See Han-nan. 5 | 

AHALOTH, an Hebrew name uſed by ſome writers for the 
aloes-wwo9d, | . . g | 

AHANIGER, in ichthyology, a name given to the fiſh called by 
us the gar-fiſh, and by naturalilts acus vulgarts, 1 | 

AHAVACAQUAHUTTL, the name of the Spaniſh pear-tree. 

A-HEAD, a ſca-term, ſignifying further onward than the ſhip, 
or at any diſtance before her, lying immediately on that point of the 
compaſs to which her ſtem is directed. It is uſed in oppolition to 
aſtern, which expreſſes the ſituation of any object behind the ſhip- 
Sce ASTERN, 

AHICCYATLI, an American ſerpent, nearly reſetnbling the 
rattleſnake. The former is, however, {ſmaller than the latter, and 
wants the rattle in it's tail; but it's poiſon is at lcait as deleterious' 
as any yet known. | 

AHIUS, Sa Lr ane; which ſee. ; 

AHMELLA, or Aemella, in botany, a plant growing in the iſland - 
of Ceylon, of which three ſpecies are noted by botaniits. Two are 
the verbeſina aemella and lavenia of Linnæus. It is a ſpecies of Bh; 
dens, or water-hemp-agrimony, and is commended in nephritic dit- 
orders, but rarely uſed. | . | 

AHOVAl, in botany, a genus of pentandrious plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of one infundibuliform or funnel-thaped leaf; and 
it's fruit, which in ſome meaſure reſembles a pear, contains a trian- 

lar kernel. The fruit is poiſonous. 

A-HULL, in navigation, ſignifies the ſituation of a ſhip, when all 
her ſails are furled, by reaſon of the violence of a ſtorm, and when 
having laſhed her helm to the lee. ſide, the lies almoſt with her ſide to 
the wind and ſea, her head being a little inclined to the direction of 


the wind. 


AHUSAL, in medicine, the ſulphur of arſenic. | 
AJAXTIES, in antiquity, were fealts celebrated in the jſland of 
Salamis, and at Attica, in honour of Ajax, the ſon of Telamon. 
There was alſo a furious kind of dance among the Grecians, called 
Ajax, which was.intended to repreſent the madneſs of that hero, after 
his defeat by Ulyſſes, to whom the Greeks had given the preference, 
in his contelt for the arms of Achilles. FH 
AICHMALOTARCHA. See the article ECHMALOTAR- 
CHA. 
AICUROUS, a ſpecies of parrot. See Psr1TTAcvs. 
AID, in a general ſenſe, denotes any kind of aſſiſtance or ſuccour 


given by one perſon to another. 


Alp, or AyDFE, in law, denotes a petition made in court for 
calling in help from another perſon who has intereſt in land, or 
other thing conteſted. This is called aid prier, which not only 
ſtrengthens the party that prays for the 4d, but gives the other per- 
ſon an opportunity of avoiding a prejudice that might otherwiſe 
accrue to his own right. Thus, a tenant for life may pray aid of the 
perſon in reverſion ; and a city or borough, that holds a fee-farm of 
the king, it any thing be demanded of them, may pray for aid of the 

A1DE-DE-CAMP, in military affairs, ſignifies an officer employed 
to receive and carry the orders of a 8 rom 

Alpk-Majox, an officer who aſſiſts the major. Each troop of 
guards has but one major, who has two or more aide-majors under 
him, as the ſervice requires. Each regiment of foot has as man 
aide-majors as it contains battalions. See ADJUTANT. 5 

Alb, auxilium, in our ancient cuſtoms, implies a ſubſidy paid by 
vaſſals to their lord, on certain occaſions. 

Such were the aid of relief, paid upon the death of the lord meſne, 
to his heir ; the aide cheval, or e aid, due to the chief lord on ſe- 
veral occaſions; as to make his eldeſt fon a knight, to make up & 
portion for marrying his daughter; and ſo in other caſes. . 

Aids ſeem to have been firlt eſtabliſhed with a view to the clients 
and freedmen of ancient Rome, who made preſents to their patron 
towards his daughter's fortune, as alſo on his birth-day, and on other 
ſolemn occaſions. 

In Germany, &c. a kind of feudal aid, under the title of callecbæ, 
are ſtill levied. | a 
Alps, in matters of polity, denote any extraordinary taxes or im- 
poſitions occaſtonally levied by the king and parliament, towards ſup- 
porting the charges of government, &c. 
Alp, ral, an appellation ſometimes given to the land- tax. 
Alp, in theology, the ards or aſſiſtances of divine favour offered ts 
man. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; viz. aid or auxilium 
I. Auxilium 2 4, is that where the 
mind is at liberty either to uſe or refuſe, ſuch as reſpected man in the 
ſtate of innocency. 2. Auxilium quo, as it refers to the preſent fallen 
ſtate of human nature, amounts, in the opinion of the Calviniſts and 
Janſeniſts, to what is otherwiſe called ethcacious grace, which ſur- 
mounts and ſubdues the will. 

Alps, in the menage, aſſiſtences which ſome call cheriſhings, and 
uſed to avoid the — * of corrections; ſuch are, a diſcrete uſe of the 
bridle, caveſon, ſpur, poinſon, rod, calf of the leg, voice, and a well- 
timed motion of the body. The inner heel, inner rein, &c. are called 
inner aids; the outer heel, outer rein, &c. outer aids. 

A1DES, in the French law, a duty paid on all goods fold and tranſ- 
ported either out of, or into the kingdom. The farm of the aides is 
now united to that of the gabelles, and other impolts, from which it 
was formerly diſtin. | 

A1DESs, court of, in France, is a ſovereign court, for taking cog- 
nizance of matters relative to taxes. There are thirteen 'courts of 
aides in the kingdom, the NN of which is at Paris. The court 
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of aides of a province is ſometimes ſeparated from the parliament in a 
province, and fixed elſewhere, as at Montpelier, Montauban, &c. 

AIEREBA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fiſh, common in the 
weſtern ocean, whoſe body forms a regular oval, and it's head is 
placed within the verge of the thinner part. 

AIES, ſign; fies potatoes. 

AIGEIROS, a name given by ſome to the black poplar. 

AIGHENDALE, a Nauid meaſure, containing ſeven quarts, 
uled in Lancaſhire. 

AIGITHALUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the parus, 
or titmouſe, by ſome old authors. | 

AIGLEI TE, in heraldry, See EAaGLET. | | 

AIGRETTA, in natural hiftory, the gaza giovane, or ardea alba 
minor, the ſmall white heron ; but ſome authors uſe the name for a 
diſtinct ſpecies of. heron. 

AIGUA marina. See AQua marina. 

AIGUISCE, or Ecv1scx, in heraldry, implies a croſs with it's 
four ends ſharpened, but in ſuch a manner as to terminate in ob- 
tuſe anglcs. 

AILY, or AIEL, in law, ſignifies a writ, which lies where the 
grandfather, or great grandfather, called befaille, was, on the day 
of his death, ſeifed of lands or tenements in fee-fimple; and a 
ſtranger abates, or enters, and dis-ſcifes the heir, or grandchild. 
Sce ABATE. | | ; 

AILERONS, in natural hiſtory, little wings, denoting two 
ſinall ſhelly ſubſtances, like parts of wings, or young and juſt 
growing wings, ſituated at the root of larger wings-in two winged 

ies. 

AILES witrees, glaſſy wings, a French term, uſed by naturaliſts 
to indicate the wings of a claſs of inſects, apparently of a middle 
nature, between the fly and butterfly kind, and are on that account 
called papilion mouches by theſe writers. The parts of their wings, 
which are free from duſt or ſcales, look glaſſy; whence their name. 

AIPIMIXIRA, an American fiſh, called alſo Pupia xo. 

AIR, in natural philoſophy. See it's nature, properties, effects, &c. 
deſcribed in the ſeveral articles of AEROLOGY, ATMOSPHERE, and 
PxEUMATICS. / 

Alx, fixed, impregnation of water with, and with ſulphureous Alk. See 
MtrxERAL waters. 

As Dr. Prieltley, by improving upon the experiments and in- 
veſtigations of Boyle, Hales, Brewnrigg, Black, Macbride, Ca- 
vendiſh, arid others, has diſcovered many ſpecies of air, extracted 
by various proceſſes from different kinds of ſubſtances, we therefore 
refer our readers, for more ample ſatisfaction, concerning the nature 
and properties of air, to his curious and moſt invaluable experiments 
and obſervations on different kinds of air, in three volumes. 

Alk, circulation of, in rooms. Lo render the circulation of arr 
ſenſible, let the air of a room be heated by a ſtrong fire, whillt the 
air of a contiguous room is cold; then let the door between theſe 
two rooms be opened, in which caſe, the hot air of one room being 
lighter, will paſs through the upper part of the opening of the door 
into the cold room; and, on the contrary, the cold air of the other 
room being heavier, will paſs into the former room through the 
lower part of the opening; accordingly it will be found, that ap- 
plying lighted candle at the top, in the middle, and at the lower 
part of the opening between the two rooms, a ſtrong current of air 
will appear to pals from the hot into the cold room- near the top ; 
a contfary current of air will appear to paſs. from the latter into 
the former room, near the lower part of the ſaid opening; whillt 
in the middle there is little. or no motion at all, as may be clearly 
perceived by the direction of the flame of the candle, It is for 
the ſame reaſon, that when the fire is lighted in a chimney, a ſtrong 
current of air is occaſioned to enter the room, which may be felt 
by applying the hand near the key-hole, or other ſuch ſmall open- 
ings, if the doors and windows are ſhut ; for the air over the fire 
being heated, becomes lighter, and aſcends into the chimney, con- 


ſequently other colder air muſt ſupply it's place, which forces it's | 


way through all the ſmall openings it can find. 

Arx, in medicine, makes one, and not the leaſt powerful, of the 
non-naturals ; as upon it the very life of animals depends. 

It is ſuceptible of different qualities; hot, - moiſt, cold, dry, ſe- 
rene, pure, and temperate, It is ſubje& to variations, more or 
leſs ſudden, and to be mixed with impure, corrupted, contagious, 
metallic, ſulphureous exhalations, which are all prejudicial to health. 
The beſt quality of the ar is to be pure and ſweet, void of all 
bad exhalations, neither too hot, cold, dry, or moiſt. 

The ſudden changes of the air are inevitable and dangerous; 
whence procced a great number of diſeaſes, which reign in the 
ſpring and autumn, tewards the approach of winter. R. 
camps, places where lead is melted, and earth juſt thrown up, 
are generally unhealthy, on account of the bad exhalations. Lighted 
charcoal, in a cloſe place, fills the air with ſulphureous particles, 
which are unwholſome, and ſometimes kill the ſtrongeſt perſons. 

Too hot an air diſpoſes to malignant fevers; if it be without 
moiſture, it T diary and putrid fevers. Agues are epidemic 
in the fens of Cambridgethire, the hundreds of Eflex, and in ſome 
parts of Kent, on account of the vapours which weaken the fibres 
of the body, and obſtruct the pores of the ſkin; beſides, a cold 
and moilt conſtitution of the air produces coughs, diſtillations, and 
rheumatic pains- | 

Hectic and confumptive people are in great danger, both in very - 
hot, and in very cold weather. When the paſſage through the 
ores of the fkin is ſtopt by cold, the patient is either apt to fall k 
into a looſeneſs, or to have his legs ſwelled, and the aſthmatic ſymp- 

toms increaſed. | 

Alk, innate, in anatomy, is a fine aerial ſubſtance, which ſome 

anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the labyrinth of the inner ear, 
and to miniſter to the due conveyance of ſcunds to the ſenſory. 


\ 


| ing- places. for the neceflary uſes of the ſhip.” 


— 


Alx, in painting and ſculpture, denotes the manner and very 


| life of action; or, it is that which expreſſes the diſpolition of the 


agent. Sce ACT1ON. - 
Some uſe the word to ſignify the geſture or attitude of a figure. 
Alx, in muſic, implies the melody proper for ſonge, odes, &c. 


bouy uſually quick and lively. 


e term is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the ſongs themſelves, called 
by lo Romans, æra, whence the word in this acceptation is de- 
riv 

Lord Bacon obſerves, that airs have ſome affinity with the af- 
ſections of the mind; thus, there are merry airs, doleful airs, war- 
like ars, arrs diſpoſing to pity, &c. and hence we are to account 
for the great influence of muſic. But the ſame author remarks, that 
though this varicty of airt diſpoſes the mind to a variety ot paſſions; 
conformable to N yet, generally ſpeaking, muſic feeds that 
diſpoſition of the ſpirit which it ade. 

Alk, in mythology, was adored by the heathens under the names 
of Jupiter and Juno ; the former repreſenting the ſuperior and fines 

art of the atmoſphere, and the latter the inferior and groſſer part. 
The 2 alſo drew preſages from the clouds, thunder, light- 
ning, &c. 
IRS, in the menage, ſignify the artificial motions of taught 
or menaged horſes ; ſuch as the demi-volt, curvet, capriole, &c. 

Some extend the term to the natural paces of a horfe, as walking, 
trotting, galloping ; but this is not a proper application of the 
word, and is accordingly never uſed in the latter ſenſe by the beſt 
writers. 

AiR-ballo5ns, a general name given to bags of any light ſubſtance, 
filled with inflammable air, or other permanently elaſtic fluid, 
whoſe ſpecific gravity is conſiderably leſs than that of common at- 
moſpheric air. The conſequence of their being filled in this man- 
ner is, that if they are of any conſiderable magnitude, they aſcend 
in the air to an amazing height; and will not only aſcend in this 
manner by themſelves, * carry up along with them great weights, 
and continue to riſe till they attain an height in which the circum- 
ambient air is of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves. In this 
ſituation they will either float, or be driven in the direQtion of the 
wind, or current of air, in which a 6 are expoſed, remaining in 
theſe elevated regions, till the fluid eſcapes by the burſting of the 


| bags from the ſuperior elaſticity of the fluid, or by it's gradual eva- 


oration through the pores of the envelope. The hiſtory, principles, 
Ke. of thoſe machines are minutely deſcribed under the article 
Ak ROST ATION. | | 

AiR-bladder, a veſicle found in the bodies of all fiſhes, except 
thoſe of the cartilaginous and cetaceous kinds. It is vulgarly called 
the ſwim, or fwimming-bladder. _ | 

y the aſſiſtance of this bladder, which is always more or leſs 
replete with air, the fiſh is enabled to ſuſtain it's body at any 
depth. When the fiſh is near the bottom, the great weight of 
the incumbent water compretles. it's body, or rather the incloſed 
air-bladder, till the whole fiſh becomes equiponderant with an equal 
bulk of water. In the middle of the fluid, where the preiſure is 
leſs, the air-bladder expands ; thereby increaſes the bulk of the fiſh, 
without adding any thing to it's weight, till it here alſo becomes 
equiponderant with an equal bulk of water: and in this manner 
the air-bladder expands, as the fifh riſes near the ſurface, and by 
that means ſuſtains it at any depth, . 

There is however no doubt but fiſhes have a power of expand- 
ing and compreſſing the air-bladder, excluſive of the weight of the 
water, and by that means of riſing, or ſinking at pleaſure. 

Some fiſhes have only a ſingle air-bladder; ſome a double one; 
and in others it is triple, or divided into three cells. Fiſhes which 
lie grovelling at the bottom, have no arr-bladgders ; and it is re- 
markable, that if the air-bladder be either pricked, or burſt, in 
fiſhes naturally furniſhed with it, they immediately fink to the bot- 
tom; from whence they can never riſe themſelves. 

Alk-gun, a pneumatic machine for exploding bullets, &c. with 
great violence, Sce the article WIN D- gun. 

AlR-jacket, a ſort of jacket made of leather, in which are ſeveral 
bags, or bladders, compoſed of the ſame materials, communicating . 
with each other. "Theſe are filled with air through a leather tube, 
having a braſs ſtop-cock ——_— ground at the extremity, b 
which means the air blown through in the tube is confined in the 
bladders. The Jacket muſt be wet, before the air be blown into the 
bags, as otherwiſe it will immediately eſcape through the pores of 
the leather. By the help of theſe bladders, which are placed near 


the breaſt, the perſon is ſupported in the water, without making 
the efforts uſed in ſwimming. | 

Alk pipes, an invention for drawing foul air out of ſhips, or 
any other cloſe places, by means of fire. Theſe pipes were firſt 
found out by one Mr. Sutton, a brewer in London; and from him 
have got the name of Sutton's Air-pipes. The principle on Which 
their operation depends is known to every body, being indeed no 
other than that air is neceſſary for the ſupport of fire ; and, if it 
has not acceſs from the places moſt adjacent, will not fail to come 
from thoſe that are more remote. Thus, in a common furnace, the 
air enters through the aſh-hole; but if this is cloſed up, and a hole 
made in the fide of the furnace, the air will ruſh in with great 
violence through that hole. If a tube of any length whatever, is 
inſerted in this hole, the air will ruth through the tube into the 
fire, and of conſequence, there will be a continued circulation of 
air in that place, where the extremity of the tube is laid. Mr. 
Sutton's contrivance then, as communicated to the Royal Society 
by Dr. Mead, amounts to no more than this, “ As in every ſhip of 


| any bulk, there is already provided a copper, or boiling-place, pro- 


portionable to the ſize of the veſſel; it is propoſed to clear the bad 
air, by means of the fire already uſed under the ſaid copper, or boil. 
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Alx pump, a machine by which the air contained in a proper 
veſſel may be exhauſted; or drawn out. See the article Pume. 

A1s-ſbafts, among miners, are holes made from the open air to 
meet the adits, and fupply them with freſh air. 

Theſe atr-ſhafts, when the adits are thirty or forty fathoms in 
length, become abſolutely neceſſary, in order to let in freſh air, 
and at the ſame time give vent to the damps and noxious vapours. 

Ats-threads, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the long fila- 
ments, ſo frequently ſeen in autumn _— about in the 47. 

Theſe threads are the work of ſpiders, eſpecially of that ſpecies 
called the long-legged field- ſpider; which, — mounted to the 
ſummit of a buſh or tree, darts from it's tail ſeveral of theſe threads, 
till one is produced capable of ſupporting the creature in the arr ; 
on this it mounts in queſt of prey, and frequently riſes to a very con- 
ſiderable height. 

Nor does the ſpider, that has thus raiſed itſelf, deſcend always 

the ſame —. it often winds that up, and darts out another, 
more or leſs long, as the creature iptends a higher, or lower flight. 
Sce "THREADS, 

Air-trunk is a contrivance by Dr. Hales to prevent the ſtag- 
nation of putrid effluvia in jails, and other 2 where a great 
number of people are crouded together in a ſmall ſpace, It con- 
ſiſts only of a long ſquare trunk, open at both ends; one of which 
is inſerted into the ceiling of the room, the air of which is required 
to be kept pure ; and the other extends a good way beyond the 
roof, hrough this trunk a continued circulation of air is carried 
on: and the reaſon is, that the putrid effluvia, which do ſo much 
miſchief when collected, being much lighter than the pure atmo- 
ſphere, ariſe to the top of the room; and, if they there find a vent, 
will continually go out through it. Theſe effluvia ariſe in a very 
conſiderable — being calculated by the late Dr. Keil at no 
leſs than 39 ounces from one man in 24 hours. 


Theſe !runks were firſt made trial of by Mr. Yeoman, over the | 


Houſe of Commons, where they were nine inches wide within; 
and over the Court of King's-bench, in Weſtminſter-hall, where 
they were fix inches wide. They are ſometimes made wider, and 
ſometimes narrower : but the wider they are, the longer they ought 
to be, more effectually to promote the aſcent of the vapour. Ihe 


reaſon why vapours of this kind aſcend more ſwiftly through a long | 


trunk than a ſhort one, is, that the preſſure of fluids is always accord- 
ing to their different depth, without regard to the diameter of their 
baſts, or the veſſe? which contains them; and, upon this principle, 
a gallon of water may be made to ſplit a _ caſk, See Hy- 
DROSTATICS, When the column of putrid effluvia is long and 
narrow, the difference between the column of atmoſphere preſſing 
on the upper end of the trunk, and that which preſſes on the lower 
end, is much greater than if the column of putrid effluvia was ſhort 
and wide; and, conſequently, the aſcent is much ſwifter. One 

an of a ſingle pair of ſcales, which was two inches in diameter, 
Leng held within one of theſe 7runks over the Houſe of Commons, 
the force of the aſcending arr made it riſe, ſo as to require four 
grains to reſtore the equilibrium, and this when there was no perſon 
in the houſe ; but when it was full, no leſs than 12 grains were 


requiſite to reſtore the equilibrium; which clearly ſhews, that theſe | 


trunks muſt be of real and very great efficacy. 

Ai1R-veſſels, in hydraulics, a name given to thoſe metalline cy- 
linders, which are placed between the two forcing-pumps in the 
improved fire-engines. 

A1R-veſels, in plants, are certain veſſels, or ducts for imbibing, 
or conveying air to the ſeveral parts of the plant. See Alk and 

LANT. 

AIRANT, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch of the Arians, who, 
beſides the common tenets of that Ua, denied the conſubſtantiality 
of the Holy Ghoſt with the Father and Son. 

AIRING, in horſemanſhip, implies the exerciſing a horſe in 


the open air; a practice that cannot be too much commended, being 


of the greateſt advantage to thoſe animals, | 
AIRY, or Atky, among ſportſmen, implies the neſt of a hawk, 
or eagle. | 
Arkv triplicity, among aſtrologers, denotes the three ſigns, Ge- 
mini, Libra, and Aquarius. Sce TRIPLICITY. 
AISIAMENTA, in law, the ſame with eaſement. 
ticle EASEMENT. 
 AJUBATIPITA Braſilienſium, a name given by dotaniſts to a 
ſhrub bearing fruit like an almond ; but it is black, and contains 
much oil. | 
AJUGA, in botany, a name uſed by Linnaeus for a genus of 
plants, called by Tournefort bugula. Le Bud ur. 
AJURU.CATINGA; in natural hiſtory, the name of a Bra- 
lilian parrot, of the ſize of a pullet, of a very fine bright green, 
with a white ſkinny circle about them, and a white beak and legs, 
AjURU-CURAU, the name of a ſpecies of parrot in Braſil, of the 
ſize and ſhape of the common green parrot, of which there are two 
kinds, both which are amen beautiful. 


See the ar- 


a 


AluURyU-PARA, the name of a ſmall ſized Braſilian parrot; it's 


body is of a beautiful green; has white legs, a white beak, and round 
it's * a white ſkinny circle, 

ATUS Lacutius, the name of a deity to whom the Romans erected 
an altar. | * 

The words are Latin, and ſignify, “ A ſpeaking voice.“ : 

The following incident gave occalion to the Romans erecting an 
altar to the Au, Loeutiys. One M. Ceditius, a plebcian, acquainted 
the tribunes, that, in walking the ſtreets by night, he heard a voice 

ö 2 44 . K 

over the temple of Velta, ving the Romans notice that the Gauls 
were coming againſt them. This intimation was however neglected; 
but after the truth was confirmed by the event, Camillus acknow- 
ledged this voice to be a new dcity, and creQted an altar unto it under 
the name ol Aus Licutius. | 28 5 Ro 
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tive. 


| ous ſenſes. 
a plant and it's leaves; and ſometimes it ſignifies the two ſide pe- 


the cup of ee particularly to the roſe 
1 ; N 


AJUTAGE, or ApjuTace, in hydraulics, part of the apparatus 
of an artificial fountain, or jet d"eau; being a Et of tube, fitted to 
the mouth or aperture of the veſſel; through which the water is to 
be played, and by it determined into this or that figure: 

| The word is formed of the verb ajeuter, to adapt. 

It is chiefly the diverſity in the ajuteges, that makes the different 
kinds of fountains, And hence, by having ſeveral ajutages to be ap- 
plied occaſionally, one fountain comes to have the effect of many. 

Mariotte inquires into the beſt kind of ajutages, or ſpouts, for 
Jets & eau, affirming from experiment, that an even poliſhed round hole 
in the end cf the pipe, gives a higher jet than either a cylindric, 
or a conical azutage ; of which yet the latter is better. V. Trait. 
du Mouvem. des Eaux, part 4. Phil: Tranſ. Ne 181. 

The various ſorts of ajutages, their ſtructure, application, &. 
ſee under FounTAIN., 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE medical water, is volatile; ſulphureous, 
powerfully penetrating and reſolvent; it alſo contains a portion of 
iron. Of the three hot European waters of note, viz. that of Aix- 
wg Bourbon, and Bath, the firſt abounds more eminently 
with ſulphur, whence it is the hotteſt, molt nauſeous; and purga- 
he Bath is the leaſt poſſeſſed of theſe qualities 
AIZOON, in botany, an aquatic plant like aloe. It is taken 
notice of by Lemery, in his Hiſt. de Drogues: ſome authors call 
houſeleek by this name. | n 

AKOND, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cognizance 
of the cauſes of orphans and widows; alſo of the contracts, and 
other concerns of a civil nature. 

AL, a particle prefixed to Arabic words; to give them a more 
Wr ſignification; as Al-koran, &c. the Foran. | 

LA, a Latin term, ſignifying wing, is uſed in botany in vari- 
Sometimes it denotes the hollow between the ſtalks of 


tals of the papilionaceous flowers, the upper petal being called the 
vexillum, and the lower the carina: others uſe it for the ſlender mem- 
branaceous parts of ſome ſeeds; and others again for the membrana- 
ceous expanſions found on ſtems of plants, thence called alated or 
winged (talks. 3 

ALA, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which 
bear ſome reſemblance to the figure of a wing: ſuch as alanaſi, or 


| pinnangſt, the cartilages joined to the extremity of the bones of the 
' noſe, and which form it's lower moveable part: ala auris, or pinnd 


aurts, the upper part of the external ear; the lobis of the liver, and 
the arm-pits, are alſo denominated al/z; but theſe laſt are alſo called 


 axille. 


AL, among the ancient Romans, ſignified the two wings or 
extreme parts of the army, drawn up in order of battle. | 
ALABADINISTS, a ſe& among the Mahometans, anſwering 
to free-thinkers among us. | | 
ALABARCHA, a kind of magiſtrate among the ancient Jews of 
Alexandria, which the emperors allowed them to elect, to ſuperin- 
tend their public concerns, and decide their differences and diſputes. 
ALABARDA, the name of a ſpear uſed by the Helyetians and 
Germans in ancient times: a - 
ALABARI, lead. | 3 ä 
ALABASTER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſlils reſembling 
marble, which are bright, brittle, and do not give fire with ſteel ; 
they ferment with acids, and readily calcine with heat. There are 
three ſpecies of alabaſter : 1. The ſnow-white ſhining alabaſter, or 
lygdinum of the ancients, is found in Taurus in pieces large ought 


to make diſhes, or the like. It cuts very freely, and is capable of a 


| very fine poliſh. 2. The yellowiſh alabaſter, or phengites of Pliny, 


is found in Greece, and is of a ſoft, looſe, open texture, pretty 
heavy, and nearly of the colour of honey. This ſpecies has like- 
wiſe been found in Germany, France, and in Derbyſhire in Eng- 
land. 3. Variegated, yellow, and reddiſh alabaſter. This ſpecics 
is the common alabaſter of the ancients, and is ſo ſoft that it may be 
cut with a knife. It is xemarkably bright, and almoſt tranſparent; 
admits of a fine poliſh, and conſiſts of large angular ſparry concre- 
tions. It is not proof againſt water; it ferments violently with aqua- 
tortis, and burns to a pale yellow. The ground of this ſpecies is 
a clear pale yellow, reſembling amber, and variegated with un- 
dulated veins; ſome of which are pale red, ow whitiſh, and 
others of a pale brown. It was formerly brought from Egypt, but 
is now to be met with in ſeveral parts of England 

ALABASTERS were alſo uſcd for vaſes, wherein odoriferous oint- 
ments were anciently put; they are ſtill frequently uſed by ſtatuaries 
for ſmall ſtatues, vaſes, and columns. After * calcined and 
— web with water, they may be caſt in any mould like plaſter of 

Aris. | 

The fineneſs and clearneſs of this ſtone renders it In ſome mea- 


| ſure tranſparent, ; There is a church in Florence illuminated wit} 


alabaſter windows; there are alſo ſlabs of alabaſter near fifteen 
feet high, each of which forms a ſingle window, through which 


the light is conyeyed, inſtead of panes of glaſs. 


Authors of antiquity ſpeak much of the medicinal virtues of ala- 
baſter as a diſcutient ; and ſome recommend it as a ſpecific in a dy- 
ſentery; but modern phyſicians ſcarce allow it either of theſe cha- 
racers; yet a preparation of it, under the title of unguentum alabaſ- - 


tricum, preſcribed for the head-ach, is (till retained in ſome diſpen- 
ſatories. 


M. Letapie has lately eſtabliſhed, at the baths of St. Philip in 


Tuſcany, a new manufacture of baſs relivs's, from a ſingu 
cies of factitious alabaſter. 
ALABASTER is likewiſe ſaid to have been uſed by the ancients, 
for a liquid meaſure containing nine ounces of eil, and ten of wine. 
ALABASTRA, in botany, was a nate geen by the ancients to 
| cfore it: expanded. | 
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ALABASTRITÆ, and ALABASTRITES. Sce ALABASTER. 
ALABASTRUM, a foſſil. See the article GyesuUm. 
ALACUOTH, a name given by the Arabian phyſicians to an 

infirmity of the nerves, by which a perſon lets go his feces in the 

act of venery. ES 
ALADINISTS, an Arabian ſect, anſwering to our free-thinkers. 
ALAISSEE, in heraldry. See HumeTTY. 
ALALCOMENIUS, in the ancient chronology, was the Bœo- 
tian name for the Athenian month MemaZeriom, which was the 
fourth of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of September, 
and beginning of October in our calendar. 
ALAMANNICUM, a tribute impofed in ancient times on the 
people by the emperor Alexius Angelus, for raiſing the ſum of ſix- 
teen talents of gold, to be paid the Alamanni; as the ſtipulated con- 
ditions of a peace with them. This tax was allo leyied on the ec- 
cleſiaſtics. a | 
ALAMED, in chemiſtry, antimony. | 
ALAMIRE, among muſicians, is the name of a note in the mo- 
dern ſcale of muſic. Sec Gamvur. Pe er 
ALAMODALIT V, a ſtudious endeavour to accommodate one's 
ſelf, in point of behaviour, dreſs, converſation, and other external 
aQs, to the reigning taſte of cuſtom, from a motive of complaiſance, 
and to avoid the imputation of ill-breeding or ſingularity. © 
ALAMODALITY of writing, denotes an endeavour in learned men 
to adapt their productions to the genius or taſte of the times, both 
with reſpect to the choice of ſubject, and manner of treating it. 
ALAMODE, in commerce, the name of a very thin, light, 
gloſſy, hlack ſilk, chiefly uſed for women's hoods and men's mourn- 
ing foarf 3. The importation of theſe ſilks is regulated by ſeveral 
als of parliament. f | 
ALANA-G1tsa, the yellowiſh-white ?ripo/r. 
ALaxa-TERRA, Engliſh oker. It is a light ſtone, of a light 
red colour: it's lightneſs is ſuppoſed to be the effect of calcination 
by ſubterraneous fires. Goldſmiths, braziers, and lapidaries, whiten 

and poliſh their work with it. e ä 
ALANFUTA, in Arabian phyſic, the name of a vein betwixt 

the chin and the upper lip, formerly opened to curo a fetid breath. 
ALANORARIUS, in ancient cuſtoms, ſignified a Keeper or 

manager of ſpaniels or ſetting dogs, for hunting, hawking, or 
other ſports. 


ALAPOULLI, a ſpecies of the bilimbi: mixed with muſtard- 


ſceds, it is uſed in medicine as a purge and vomit. 

ALAQUECA, a ſtone found in little poliſhed fragments in the 
Eaſt Indies, uſed externally to ſtop bleeding. 

ALARAF, in the Mahometan theology, the partition wall that 
ſeparates heaven and hell. | | | . 

This wall is mentioned in the ſeventh chapter of the koran, which 
is alſo called Alaraf. | | 

ALARBES, a name given to thoſe Arabians who live in tents. 

” ALARES, are by ſome authors ſuppoſed to have been a kind of 
militia; or ſoldiery, among the ancient Romans; others apply the 
term to the Roman cavalry, becauſe placed in the two wings, or 
#lz of the army. 

ALARES muſculi, in anatomy, the Latin name of the muſcles, 
generally called prepyg2idet. See PrERYGOY DEUS, | 
" ALARIS wena, the inner of the three veins in the bend of the 
arm: this is attended with an artery, and the median with a nerve; 
but the outer one, P. /Egineta obſerves, is ſafe for _ 

ALARM, in the military art, denotes either the apprehenſions of 
being ſuddenly attacked, or the notice thereof, ſignified by firing a 
eanon, firelock, or the like. | ; 

- ALARMS, falſe, are frequently made uſe of to harraſs or fatigue 
the enemy, by keeping them conſtantly under arms. Sometimes 
alſo this method is taken to try the vigilance of the piquet guard, 
and what might be expected from them in caſe of real danger. 

ALARMs-bell, that rung upon any ſudden emergency, as a fire, 

tiny, or the a rance of an enemy. 

e n place, this ound for drawing up each 
regiment in caſe of an alarm. This is otherwiſe called the rendez- 
Vous, 

ALARM, in fencing, properly denotes a ſtep or ſtamp made on 
the ground with the advancing foot, and is the ſame with what is 

otherwiſe called an appel or challenge. | | 

"  ArarM, or ALARUM, the name of a kind of clock, contrived 
for awakening people at a certain hour, by making an uncommon 
noiſe, &c. See WEAVER's ALARM. 

ALASCANI, in church hiſtory, a ſect of the Antilutherans, 
who denied baptiſm, and moreover maintained, that the words, 
This is my b:dy, uſed in the ſacrament, are not to be underſtood of 
the bread, but of the whole action or celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper. | BS ; 
LAST ROB, in alchemy, lead: but ſome make it to ſignify 
calx. | . 

ALATED qguadrupeds. See QA DRU TE DS. | 7 — 55 

ALATED leaves, in botany, thoſe compounded of ſeveral pin- 
nated ones. See Leaf. ak 

ALATERNUS, in botany, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 
according to Tournefort's ſyſtem ; but the rhamnus of Linnæus. 
See PrIverT and BUCKTHORN. e 

ALAU D, in ornithology; the LARK; which ſee. 

ALAUDA, in 7 See the article BLENNI1US. 

ALAY, ſignifies, in the 


aſt empire, upon the breaking out of a war, It conſiſts of the moſt 


— 


urkiſh language, the triumph; a ce- 
-emony which accompanies the aſſembling together the forces of that 


inſipid buffoonery, and has been attended with acts of the moſt bru- 


tal and ſhocking barbarity. 
ALB, or AL Bs, in the 


MD | 
Roman church, a veſtment of white li- 
nen, hanging down to the feet, and anſwering to the furplice af our 


kind. 
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clergy. It was cuſtomary in the ancient church for thoſe newly 
baptized to wear the alb, ot white garment; and hence the Sunda: 


yr 
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after Eaſter was called Dominica in Albis, on accotut of the 4 
worn by thoſe who had been baptized on Eaiter-day. 
ALB, a Turkiſh coin. . See AspER. | ; 
ALBA-FIx NA, or ALBUM, in ancient cuſtoms, was a yearly 
rent, payable in filver money to the chief lord of àa hundred. 
ALBA-TERRA, among alchemiits, the philofopher's ſtone; a 
compoſition of ſulphur and mercury. £3454 5 } 
ALBADARA, in anatomy, an 1 of the Teſamoid bone 
of the firſt joint of the great toe; it is about the fize:of à ſnl peil. 
ALBAHURIM, figura ſexdecim luterum, a figure of great im- 
rtance with altrological phyſicians. 3 
ALBANENSES. Sce the article AL BIG ENS ES. r 
ALBANI, in antiquity, a college of the Salii, or che prieſls ot 


Mars, fo called from Mount Albanus, the place of their reſidence. 


ALBAN1, in middle-age wfiters, ſiguifics {trangers or fe- 


Wn | . 7 
' ALBANUM, in chemiſtry, ſalt of urine. 1 
ALBARA, among phyſicians, a mixed ſpecies of mali gnant itch, 
or white leproly ; it alſo ſignifies the white poplar. 
ALBARAZIN, a kind of Spaniſh wool, : 
ALBARDEOLA, in natural hiſtory, a bird reſembling the herog, 
called by many authors the ſpoon-bill. ; 
ALBARII, in antiquity, the whiteners of carthen veſſels, &c. 
ALBARIUM vpus, in ancient building, the incruſtation or ca- 
vering of the roots of houſes, with white * made 6f lime, 
ALBATI equi, a name given to thoſe horſes which were diſtin- 
guiſhed by white furniture or cloathing in the games of the circus. 
ALCBATI, a ſect of Chriſtian heretics, who flouriſhed in 1399, 
under the pontificate of Boniface IX. They received their name 
from the white linen they wore, | 
ALBA FROSSE, a large fea-bird, common about the Cape of 
Good Hope, Cape Horn, &c. This thicviſh creature principally 
feeds on the prey which the 4e, another ſea-bird, provides tor it's 
own fuſtenance. 
ALBE, a ſmall piece of money current in Germany, worth only 
a French fol, and ſeven denjers. | . 
ALBELEN, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fiſh of tlie trout 
It is caught in the German lakes, and is of a fine 
white. It is alſo called a/bulaz, ard nearly reſembles the fare 
ALBELLUs, a ſpecies of gooſe, in the Linngan ſyſtem. 
ALBEOLA, a fpecies of duck. Sce Axas. ; 
ALBERNUO, a kind of camblet brought ſrom the Levant. 
ALBERTISTS, a ſect of ſcholaitics, denominated from Albez- 
tus Magnus, their leader. | 
ALBERTUS, a gold coin, ſtruck during the adminiſtration of, 
Albertus duke of Auſtria : it is worth about I 48. ſterling. 
ALBESTA, a kind of thicld worn by the Albenſes, an ancient 
nation of the Marli. / | 
ALBICILLA, a name given by ſome naturaliſts to that ſpecies 
of eagle called pygargus, from part of it's tail being. white. | 
ALBIGENSES, a ſect or party of reformers, about Thoulouſe and 
Albigeois in Languedoc, who ſprung up in the 12th century, and 
diſtingniſhed themſelves by their oppoſition to the diſcipline and ce- 
remonies of the church of Rome. Their firſt ſettlement was in 
Italy, whence they ſent out colonies into almoſt all the other pro- 


ſilvery 


vinces of Europe. 5 


The Albigenſes were taxed by the Romaniſts with abundance of he- 


terodox opinions; as, for inſtance, that there are only two Gods, the. 


ö 


one infinitely good, and the other infinitely evil; that the good God 
made the invitible world, and the evil one that which we live in - 
chat they denied the reſurrection of the body, condemned the ſacra- 
ments of the church, and believed marriage to be unlawful, &c. But 
thoſe charges ſeem to be a part of thoſe pious frauds allowed par 
ticularly in that church, which eſteems it a kind of merit ts 
blacken heretics, and thoſe whom they chuſe to call ſo; for Æncas 
Sylvius, giving an account of this ſect, ſays, that they had a great ap- 
pearance of piety ; that they lived juſtly before men, and believed all 
the articles of the creed ; and that they only blaſphemed the church 
of Rome and the clergy : hinc illæ lachryme ! jt 
The Albigenſes, however, grew in a ſhort time ſo formidable, that 
*. league, or cruſade, was a upon among the catholics, and 
war denounced againſt them, the pope himſelf raiſing the firſt ſtand- 
ard. In 1229, a peace was ſtruck up, and an inquiſition eſtabliſhed 
at Thoulouſe, from .which time the 2 dwindled by little and 
little, till the times of the Reformation ; when ſuch of them as were 
left fell in with the Vaupoirs, and became conformable to the docs 
trine of Zuinglius, and the diſcipline of Geneva. See WALDENSES. 
ALEINI, in antiquity. See ALBARIUM pus. | 
ALBIOECE, a game applied to ſome of the ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhippers of Apollo. | | 
ALBION, the ancient name of Britain. 4 | 
* ALBIREO, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation 
Cycnus. | 2 | 
ALBOGALERUS, otherwiſe called galerus, a ſacerdotal cap, or 
ornament, anciently worn by the flamen dialis. 
ALBORAK, among Mahometan writers, the beaſt on which the 
prophet is ſaid to have ridden in his journey to heaven. 
LBORO, in zoology, a ſmall fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, 
otherwiſe called the 1 
ALBUCA, in botany, a diſtin genus, belonging to the claſs of 
hexandria monogynia, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 5 
ALBUCUS, a name given by ſome to the white. aſphzdel. 
ALBUGINEA tunica, in anatomy, the third, or innermoſt coat 
of the teſticles, ſo called from it's whiteneſs. | | 
ALBUGINEA is alſoa name given to one of the coats of the eye, 
called ADNATA ; which ſee. 
4 ALBUGO, 


\ 
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ALBUGO, among phyſicians, denotes a diſtemper of the eye, 
cauſed by a white, depſe, and opaque ſpot, growing on the tunica cor- 


ea. | 
a The word is formed from the Latin albus, white. 

This is a troubleſome diſeaſe, which is more or leſs offenſive to the 

ſight, according to the greater or leſs portion of the tranſparent part 
of the cornea affected by it: for ſometimes it fixes on the exterior 
ſurface only of this membrane, ſometimes on the interior, and ſome- 
times it runs more or leſs deep into it. 
It is moſt commonly the conſequence of inflammations, by the 
extravaſation of humours between the membranes of this tunicle, and 
particularly in the ſmall-pox, by the ſuppuration of puſtules upon 
this part. | 

1 have, ſays the learned Dr. Mead, made uſe of two methods of 
cure for this diſorder of the ſight ; the one in the outward fort, the 
other in the inward. In the former caſe I ordered the following 

wder : 

Take of common glaſs any quantity; pound it in a mortar, 
to a very fine powder ; then add an equal quantity of white ſugar- 
candy, and levigate the mixture on a marble with great labour, till 
it becomes quite impalpable. abs I 

A little of this powder, put into the eye with a quill every day, 

radually abſterges and wears off the * by it's inciding quality. 
Nhe other method above-mentioned of removing this ſpeck, is to 
order a dexterous ſurgeon to pare it cautiouſly every day with a 
knife; for this tunicle is compoſed of ſeveral lamellæ one over an- 
other, and has thickneſs enough to bear paring off ſome of it's parts. 
I have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of cures by the eye-powder, but the par- 
ing of the coat has not ſucceeded with me above once or. twice. 
However, it is better to try a doubtful remedy than none. Mead's 
Monita & Præcepta. 

ALBULA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes of the trout kind, 
having no teeth. 

ALBULA Indica, the name of a ſmall fiſh, called in Holland the 
wrT-fiſh : it reſembles a herring, and is taken about the ſhores of 
the Eaſt Indies. 

ALBULA nobilis, the name of one of the truttaceous fiſhes, caught 
in great numbers in the lakes of Germany, and other places. 
| | pak LA, an appellation given by naturaliſts to mineral waters of 
the aluminous kind; they are of uſe in wounds, and have an aſtrin- 
gent quality. ; 
ALBUM, in antiquity, a kind of table, or regiſter, wherein the 
names of certain magiſtrates, men of letters, public tranſactions, &c. 
were entered. The famous Algernoon Sydney, when in Denmark, 
was preſented by the univerſity of Copenhagen with their album, 
wherein he wrote theſe words : 


Manus hec, inimica tyrannis, 


Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quictem. 


Among the ancients, the high prieſt entered the chief occurrences of 
each year into an album, or table, which was hung up in his houſe for 
the public uſe, | 

ALBUM, in natural hiſtory, the white of an egg. See ALBUMEN. 

ALBUM, a name given by alchemiſts to a tincture which they pre- 
tend will tranſmute metals. 

ALBUM, in pharmacy, a title or epithet applied to divers com- 

nd medicines; e. gr. unguentum album cam camphora, &c. 

AtBUM Gracum, in the materia medica, the white dung of dogs, 
faid to be good for inflammations of the throat, &c. but is little re- 
garded at preſent. 

ALBUM nigrum, a term uſed by medical writers for mice- dung; 
called alſo muſcerda by ſome. ; 

ALBUM ocul!, albugo, the white of the eye; among naturaliits, it 
denotes the /unica adnata. 

ALBUMEN, a medical term for the white of an egg. It is uſed 
in collyriums, on account of it's cooling and agglutinating quality 
and is often an ingredient in ointments for burns. | 

ALBURN, on AUBURN, the Englith naine for a ſort of compound 
colour, formed by mixing rcd and white. 

ALBURNUS, in zoology, the name of a freſh water fiſh, called 
by the Engliſh the eat. It is moſt in ſcaſon in September. 

Al BURN us lacuftris, a name improperly given by Geſner and others 
to the ballerus of the ancients, or the modern pallerus or pley/?a. 

ALBUS pi/crs, the white fiſh, and ſuppoſed to be the fame with 
the blue chub, or jentling. Salvian has called the capito lacuſiris by 
this name. * | 

ALCA, a bird of the diver kind. See ALKA. ' 

ALCAHEST. See ALKANEST. 

ALCAICS, in ancient poetry, a denomination given to ſeveral 
kinds of verſe, from Alcæus their inventor, 

The firſt kind conſiſts of five feet, viz. a ſpondee, or iambic ; an 

iambic; a long ſyllable; a dactyl; another dactyl: ſuch is the 
following verſe of Horace: 


Omnes | eo | dem cogimur, | omnium 
Verſa | tur ur j nd | ſerius |.ocyus | 
ors exitura. 
The ſecond kind conſiſts of two dactyls and two trochees: as 
Exili | um impeſi | tura | cymbe. 

Beſides theſe two, which are called daQylic Alcaics, there is an- 
other ſtiled ſimply Alcaic ; conſiſting: of an epitrite; a coriambus; 
another coriambus ; and a bacchius ; the following is of this ſpe- 
CieS-+ | 
; Cur timet fla | vum Tiberim tangere, cur | olivum? 
ALCAIt ode, a kind of manly ode, compoſed of ſeveral ſtrophes, 


each conſiſting of four verſes ; the two firſt of which are always Al- 
No. 7. Vor. I. 
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See ALcHEMy, and CHEMISTRY. 


caics of the firſt kind; the third verſe is a diameter hypercatalectic, 
or conſiſting of four feet and a long ſyllable ; and the fourth verſe is 
an Alcaic of the ſecond kind. The following ſtrophe is of this ſpe- 
cies, which Horace calls minaces Alcæi camene. 


Non paſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Retie beatum : rettins occupat 
Nomen beatt, qui decrum | 
. Maneribus ſapienter uti, &e. Hon. 


Aricarin, ALcayDE, or ALCALDE, among the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, is a magiſtrate, cr officer of juſtice, anſwering nearly to 
our juſtice of peace. The a/raid is properly a Moorith officer, where 
—p inveſted with ſupreme juriſdiction, both in civil and criminal 
caſes. 

AL CALI, or ALKAL1, a general appellation given by phyſicians 
and chemiſts to all ſubſtances, which, on being mixed with acids, ex- 
cite an efferveſcence. See ALKALY. 

AECALIZATION; impregnating a liquor with alkaline ſalt. 
See ALKALIZATION, | ny 

ALCANNA, a coſmetic powder prepared from the leaves of the 
Egyptian privet, in which the people in Cairo drive a conſiderable 
trade, It gives a yellow colour when ſteeped in common water; 
and a red one, when infuſed in vinegar or alum-water. They alſo 
extract an oil of a very agreeable odour from the berrics of the al- 
canna, and uſe it in medicine. 

ALCANNA is alſo an appellation given by ſome to iſinglaſs and 
the anchuſa. 4 

ALCAN TARA, tights of, an ancient military order of Spain. 
The knights of this order make a very conſiderable figure in the hiſtor 
of the Spaniſh expeditions againſt the Moors. Theſe knights potlets 
thirty-ſeven commanderies: they make the ſame vows as thoſe of Ca- 
latrava, and are only diſtinguithed from them by the croſs fleur de 
lis, which they bear over a large white cloak, being of a green colour. 

ALCE, in natural hiſtory, the name of the ELK : which ſee. 

ALCEA, in botany, vervain' mallow. It is a medicinal herb, 
whoſe virtues are much the Tame with thoſe of the mallow, but in 
leſs degree, Dioſcorides mentions the root, drank with wine or wa- 
ter, as a remedy againſt dyſenterics and ruptures. This herb is uſed 
as an emollient, and is an ingredient in plaitters. Mr. Tournefort 
enumerates twenty ſpecies of it. | ; 

ALCEA veficaria, the bladder alcea ; a ſpecies of Fetmia alſo bears 
this name, ; ; 

ALCEDO vocalis, a name given by ſome to the red ſparrow. © 

ALCeDo, the king's fiſher, called alſo iſpida, halcyon, &c. In 
China, their neſts were formerly eaten as dainties. It is ſaid to 
make it's neſt in the ſea, and then it is a ſign of fair weather, whence 
the expreſſion halcyon days, i. e. calm and peaceable times. 0 

ALCEDO is alſo a genus of birds of the picæ claſs, comprehenJing 
15 ſpecies, 

*ALCHATA, in zoology, is a ſpecies of the tetrao, 

ALCHEMIST, a perion who profeſſes or practiſes 


* 


ALCHEMY. 


ALCHEMY, or ALCHYMmy, the ſublimer or more abſtruſe parts 
of chemiſtry, employed in the more myſterious reſearches of the art ; 
or that branch of it which relates to the tranſmutation of metals. 

The following are the principal objects or ends purſued by alchemy : 
1. The making of gold, which is attempted three different ways; 
VIZ. by ſeparation, by maturation, and by tranſmutation ; which laſt 
is to be effected by means of what they call the philoſopher's ſtone. 
2. An univerſal medicine, adapted to all diſeaſes. See ELIxIR. 
3. An univerſal diſſolvent, or alcabæſt. 4. An univerſal ferment; 
ora matter, which, being applied to any ſeed, ſhall increaſe it's fe- 
cundity to infinity: for example, if it be applied to gold, it ſhall 
change the gold into the philoſopher's ſtone of gold; if to ſilver, into 
the philoſopher's ſtone of ſilver, i. e. into a matter which trauſmutes 
every thing into ſilver; and if to a tree, the reſult is, the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone of the tree, which tranſmutes every thing, to which it is 
applied, into trees. See Dr. Lewis's Commerc. Philoſoph. Tech. 
p- 199, & ſeq. alſo, Hiſtory of Alchemy and it's principles, &c. 

The artifices and impoſtures of alchemiſts have been fully expoſed 
by Kircher, who was inſtructed in all the artifices and impoſtures of 
Shel, An alchemiſt puts into a crucible the matter which is to 


| be converted into gold; this be ſets on the fire, blows it, ſtirs it with 


rods ; and, after divers operations, gold is found at the bottom of the 
crucible, inſtead of the matter put in: this there are a thouſand ways 


of effecting, without any tranſmutation. 


Alchemy is very properly diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Harris from che- 
miſtry: he defines the former to be ars fine arte, cujus principium e 
mentiri, et finis mendicare. The ruin which has attended this delu- 
ſion has occaſioned ſeveral ſtates to make ſevere laws againſt pre- 
tences to alchemy. The Romans formerly baniſhed all ſuch as pro- 
feſſed it; and the ſacred canons likewiſe directed the thunder of their 
cenſure againſt it. We have had as ſevere laws againſt alchemy, and 
multiplying of metals, as againſt coining itſelf. The Bibliotheca 
Chymica five Catalogus Librorum 1p. n Hermeticorum, 
Par. 1654, 12mo, contains an account of about 4000 writers on 
alchemy. 

ALCHEMY is alſo uſed for the art of cbemiſtiy, though in a leſs 
proper ſenſe. See CHEMISTRY. 7 

LCHIMELECH, the Egyptian melilot. Raii Hiſt. 

ALCHIMILLA, Lavy's mantle and Liox's ft, which ſee. 

ALCHITRAN, among alchemiſts, denotes oil of juniper; liquid 
pitch, and arſenie prepared by ablution : it is alſo the name of a den- 
tifrice of Meſlue's, 8 

ALCHOLLEA, a kind of food, conſiſting of fleſhy meat pick. 
led, dried, boiled, and potted; in uſe among the weſtern Moors. 

ALCIBIUM, or ALC18B1ADUM, in botany, an epithet ſometimes 
given by the ancients to a kind of echium, or viper's bugloſs, &c. * * 
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ALCIS, in mythology, the name under which Minerva was wor- 


ſhipped by the Macedonians. | 
'  ALCMANIAN, in ancient lyric poetry, a ſpecies of verſe con- 
28 of two dactyls and two trochees. The ollowing is of this 
ind : | 


Virgini | bus pue | riſque | canto. 


ALCOA arbor, the name of a tree found in St. Helena, the wood 
of which reſembles ebony; but it is not known to what genus it be- 


longs. 6 
ALCOHOL, in chemiſtry, denotes a ſpirit of wine rectiſied by 
repeated diſtillations, till it has acquired the utmoit ſubtilty and per- 
fection of which it is capable. It is the lighteſt fluid next to air, per- 
fectly tranſparent, very thin, moſt ſimple, totally inflammable, with- 


out producing any ſmoke, or diffuſing any diſagreeable ſmell whillt it 


is burning; is exceedingly volatile, without leaving any faces ; ab- 
ſolutely immutable in diſtillation ; extremely expanſible by heat; 
yory eaſily diſpofed to ebullition by fire; of a very pleaſant ſmell, 
and of a particular grateful taſte. 

All the humours of the human body we are acquainted with, it co- 


. agulates in an inſtant, except the pure water and urine, whilft it har- 


dens all the ſolid parts, and thus preſerves both from putrefaction, or 
fpontaneous colliquation: it preferves the bodies of inſects, fiſh, 


birds, and other animals that are put into it, from putrefaction, or 


alteration, for ages, if clofely ſtopped : with water, vinegar, or any 
acid liquors, oils, and pure volatile alkaline ſalts, it ſuffers itſelf to 
be mixed, and that nearly with an equal mixture; and gummy and 
reſinous ſubſtances it diflolves. So that we are acquainted with no 
fluid. produced either by nature, or the art of chemiſtry, that is capable 
of being united with more bodies than alcoho/. But in a particular 
manuer, it proves an excellent vehicle for the ſpiritus rector of ve- 
etables, which, by uniting with it, may be extracted from it's pro- 
r body, retained and applied to medicinal and other uſes. The 
— maſters of chemiſtry, 8 by the title of Adepts, are 
uppoſed, in their deſcription of the artificial preparation of this 
perfect alcahel, to have ſhadowed out the preparation of the philoſo- 
her's ſtone. | 
Alcohol, by it's ſmell, taſte, and vapour, wonderfully quickens, 
gratefuily affect, and invigorates the animal, natural, and vital ſpi- 
Tits, nerves, and brain of the human body. | 
The principal marks, whereby we may be able to diſtinguiſh whe- 
ther our alcohol be pure, or not, are theſe: 1. If the ſuppoſed alcabal 
contains any oil Jiffolvel in it, and ſo equally diſtributed through it, 
that it is no way perceptible than upon the pouring of water into it, 
the mixture will grow white, and the oil will ſeparate from the alco- 
hel. 2. If any thing of an acid lies concealed in alcohol, a little of it 
mixed with the alkaline ſpirit of ſal ammoniac will diſcover the acid 
by au efferveſcence, for otherwiſe there would be only a ſingle coagu- 
lation. 3. If there be any thing of an alkali intermixed, it will ap- 
pear by the efferveſcence excited by the attuſion of an acid. Other 
ſalts are ſeldom found in it. 4. In order to diſcover whether there 
be any water intermixed with it, take a chemical vial with a long nar- 
row neck, the bulb of which will hold four or ſix ounces of alcohol: 


All this two-thirds full with the alcohol you intend to examine, into | 


which throw a dram of the pureſt and drieſt ſalt of tartar, coming 
yery hot out of the fire ; then mix them by ſhaking them together, 
and ſet them over the fire till the ach be juſt ready to boil. Be- 
ing thus ſhaken and heated, if the ſalt of tartar remain perfectly dry, 
we are ſure that there is no water in this alcohol. 

Internally uſed, alcohol is highly deſtructive to the animal frame, 
as among other inconveniences, it dries and contracts the nerves, and 
coagulates the juices. Alcohol, however, and fermented ſpirits in ge- 
neral, are of good ſervice externally applied, in many caſes. Pure al- 
coh31 is eſteemed the belt of ſtyptics. 

ALCconoL ſometimes ſignifies an 7 powder, which the 
eaſtern ladies uſe as a kind of paint ſor their faces, or otherwiſe as an 
improvement to their complexions. 
 ALcoHOL martis, filings of ſteel reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der, by turning it into ruſt with urine, then levigating it, and mix- 
ing it with a large quantity of water; that is, about a gallon to two 
pounds and a half of filings. Muſgrave has a great opinion of this 
preparation, as a remedy to bring back the gout from the nobler 

arts to the joints, | 

ALCOHOLIZATION, in chemiſtry, the rectiſication of a vi- 
nous ſpirit : it is otherwiſe called e/co9lization ; and is alſo uſed for 

ulverization. ; 

ALCOLA, in alchemy, ſignifies, according to Paracelſus, the tar- 
tar or excrement of urine, whether it appears as ſand, mucilage, or 
otherwiſe. 

ALCOR, in aſtronomy, an Arabic word, ſignifying a ſmall ſlar 
adjoining to the large bright one in the tail of URSA major,— Thou 
canſt ſee Alcor, and yet not fee the full moon,” is an Arabian pro- 
verb, applied to one who pretends to ſee ſmall things, but overlooks 
much greater. * 

ALCORAN, or AL-KORAN, the ſcripture, or bible, of the Ma- 
hometans ; containing the revelations, doctrines, and prophecies of 
the pretended e bg 

Tac word is compounded of the Arabic particle al, and coran, or 
koran, derived from the verb caraa, or karaa, to read; the true ſenſe 
therefore of the word is, the reading, or that which ought to be 
read. 

The alcoran is divided into 114 large portions, of very unequal 
length, which we call chapters, but the Arabians ſowar, which pro- 
perly ſignifies a row, or ſeries. Theſe chapters, in the-manuſcript 
copies, are not diſtinguiſhed by their numerical order, but by particu- 
lar titles, which are ſometimes taken from ſome proce mat- 
ter treated of, but generally from the firk word of note that oc- 
cus. N 
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Every chapter (alſo called a/coran, in a more limited ſenſe) is 
ſubdivided into ſmaller portions, which we uſualiy call verſes, 
but the Arabians, aiat, which ſignifies ſigns or wonders ; ſuch 
are 4 ſecrets of God, his attributes, works, &c. delivered in thoſe 
verſes. 

The alcoran is univerſally allowed to be written in the pureſt and 
moſt elegant language, and to be the ſtandard of the Arabic tongue. 
The ſtile is, in general, beautiful and fluent, — where it uni- 
tates the prophetic manner, and Scripture phraſes. It is conciſe and 
often obſcure, adorned with bold figures after the Eaſtern manner, 
enlivened with florid and ſententious expreſſions, and in many places, 
eſpecially where the majelty and attributes of God are delcribed, ſub=- _ 
lime —1 magnificent. bs 

The general deſign of the alcoran was, to unite the profeſſors of 
the three different religions then followed in the populous country of 
Arabia, who, for the moſt part, lived ound , and wandered 
without guides, the far greater number being Pagans, and the reit 
Jews and Chriſtians. In order to perform this, Mahomet pretend- 
ed to be the ambaſſador of God, who, after the repeated admoni- 
tions, promiſes, and threatenings of former ages, had ſent him to 
eſtablith the true religion upon earth by force of arms, and ap- 
pointed him chief pontiff in Siritual, and ſupreme. prince in tempo- 
ral affairs, 

The great doctrine of the alcoran is the unity of God; and to re- 
ſtore that fundamental principle of true religion, Mahomet pretend- 
ed was the chief end of his miſſion. But there are many occaſtonal 
paſſages in it, relating to particular emergencies ; for whenever any 
thing happened to perplex the falſe prophet, he always had recourſe 
to a new revelation : and hence there are ſeveral paſſages in the al- 
carun contradictory to one another. The Mahometan doctors, how- 
ever, obviate any objection that might be raiſed on this ſubject, hy 
ſaying, that God commanded ſeveral things in the alesrun, whictr 
for good reaſons were afterwards revoked and abrogated ; thus 
piouſiy fathering thoſe contradictions upon God himſelf. | 

hat Mahomet was really the chief contriver of the alcoran, is be- 
yond diſpute ; though it 1s highly probable, that he had no ſmall aſ- 
ſiſtance in his deſign from others ; particularly from one Sergius, a 
Neſtortan monk, and a Jew named Abdallah Ebn Salam. Mr. 
D'Herbelot thinks it probable, that when the hercties of the Neſto- 
rians, Eutychians, &c. had been condemned by ecumenical coun- 
cils, many biſhops, prieſts, monks, &c. bcing driven into the deſerts 
of Arabia and Egypt, furniſhed the impeitur with paſſages, and crude 


| 11]-conceived doctrines, out of the ſcriptures ; and that from hence 


the alcoran became fo full of the wild and erroneous opinions of 
thoſe heretics. ; | 

The Mahommedans however abſolutely deny that the alcoran was 
compoſed either by the prophet himlelf, or any other perſon ; it be- 
ing their general and orthodox belief, that it is not only of divine 
original, but even eternal and uncreated, remaining, as ſome of them 
expreſs it, in the very eſſence of God; that the firſt tranſcript has 
been from everlaſting by God's: throne, written on a table of vaſt 
bigneſs ; that a copy from this table, in one volume on paper, was, 
by the miniſtry of the angel Gabriel, ſent down to the loweſt hea- 
ven in the month of Ramadan, whence Gabriel revealed it by par- 
cels, ſome at Mecca, and ſome at Medina, at different times during 
the ſpace of twenty years, as the exigency of affairs required ; giv- 
ing Mahomet, however, the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the whole once 
a you They add, that this original copy was bound in ſilk, and 
adorned with gold and precious ſtones of paradiſe. : 

Hence it is eaſy to conceive, that this book is held in the higheſt 
eſteem and reverence among the Mahometans, They dare not ſo 
much as touch it without being legally purified. They read it with 
yout attention and reſpect, never holding it below their girdles. 

hey ſwear by it, conſult it on the moſt weighty occaſions, carry it 
with them to war, write ſentences of it in their banners, adorn it 
with gold and precious ſtones, and, knowingly, do not ſuffer it to be 
in the poſſeſſion of any of a different apo ins Ay 

The interpreters of the alcorun unanimouſly agree, that the moſt 
eloquent paſſage of this whole book is that which is contained in 
the chapter Houd, where God is introduced bidding the waters of 
the deluge ceaſe. The words are theſe: „Earth, ſwallow up the 
waters ; Heaven, draw up thoſe thou haſt poured out : immediate- 
ly the waters retreated, the command of God was obeyed, the ark 
reſted on the mountains, and theſe words were heard, Wo to the 
wicked !” | | 

The ſame interpreters remark likewiſe, that the moſt excellent mo- 
ral of the whole alcoran is comprized in this verſe of the chapter 
Aaraff: © Pardon eaſily, do good to all, and contend not with the 
ignorant.” They add, that Mahomet demanded of the angel Ga- 
briel a more ample explication of this verſe, which was given him 
in theſe words: Seek after him who drives you away; give to him 
who takes from you; pardon him who offends you; for God would 
have you plant in your ſouls the feeds of the greateſt perfections.“ 
This morality is plainly borrowed from the evangelical precept of 
og wg 1. wow for evil. | 

The Mahometans, beſide the alcoran, which is the baſis of their 
faith, have alſo a book called Sonna, which contains their tra— 
ditions. They have alfo a poſitive theology, built on the alcoran 
and tradition; as well as a ſcholaſtical one, built on reaſon. They 
have likewiſe their caſuiſts, and a kind of canon law, wherein they 
diſtinguiſh what is of divine, and what is of poſitive right. They 
have, moreover, their beneficiaries, chaplains, almoners, and ca- 
nons, who read a chapter every day. out of the alcoran, in the 
moſques ; and have ends annexed to ther office. The hatb of 


the moſque anſwers to our parſon of a pariſh ; and the ſcheics are 


the preachers, who take their text out of the alcoran. 
ALCORAN is alſo applied, in a figurative ſenſe, to certain other 
books full of impieties and impoſtures; ſuch as, the famous ney 
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of the Cordeliers, wherein St. Francis is extravagantly magnified, 
and pat on a footing with Jeſus Chriſt. 
ALCORAN likewiſe ſignifies a very high and narrow tower, or 


| ſteeple, among the Perſians, ſurrounded by two or three galleries, 


one above another, wherein the Moravites, a ſort of prieſts, repeat 
their prayers thrice a day, with a very loud voice; walking round 
the gallery all the while, that they may be the better heard by the 


le. | 
P"ALCORAN ISTS, thofe who adhere cloſely to the text, or letter 
of the alcoran, as the Perſians do, who can find nothing excellent 
out of it; but the Turks, Tartars, Arabs, &c. admit a multitude 
of traditions, beſides the alcoran. 

ALCOVE, among builders, ſignifies a recefs, or part of a 
chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, or a partition of columns, and 
other correſponding ornaments, in which either a bed of ſtate is 
placed, or ſeats to entertain company. The word ſometimes de- 
noted an incloſed feat in a garden. 

ALCYON, king-fiſher. See HaLcvo, 

ALCYoN, the ancient name for the iſpida, or king-fiſher. See 
ALCEDO. - 

ALCYONIUM, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ALctpo ; which 
ſce. 

ALCYONIUM, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine plants, conſiſt- 
ing of a rigid fibroſe ſubſtance, diſpoſed in various forms, and ſome- 
times coated oyer with a cruſt of a ſimilar, but more compact matter 
than the reſt, None of the ſpecies of this genus has either any 
flowers or ſeeds. 

ALCYONIUM is alſo uſed to denote various other ſubſtances, oy 
ticularly a kind of white coral, or aſtroites, frequently found ſolid 
in England. 

ALDABARAM, in oſteology, a name given by ſomeanatomilſts 
to the ſeſamoide bones in the great toe. 4G 

ALDARU), the /entif-tree, according to Avicenna, Serapion, and 
other Arabian botanical writers. 

ALDEBAC, a name given to bird-lime by the ancient Arabian 
phyſicians, who place this among the vegetable poiſons. 

ALDEBARAN, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, called in Engliſh 
the bull's-eye, as making the eye of the conſtellation Taurus. For 
it's longitude, &c. fee Taurus. 

ALDER-rRTE, anus, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
whoſe characters are theſe: the flower is of the amontaceous 
kind, =— compoſed of ſeveral apices, ariſing from four-leaved 
cups; theſe are atfixed in a cluſtering manner to an axis, but 
theſe are barren. The young fruit appears in a different part of 
the tree, is of a ſquamoſe ſtructure, and loaded with embryo ſeeds: 
this finally increaſes in ſize, and becomes a regular fruit, contain- 
ing a number of compreſſed ſeeds. 

tanical authors enumerate eight ſpecies of this plant ; but 
ſome reckon only two. It's propagation is the {ame as the poplar. 
The wood is much uſed by turners, and is of great ule for pipes 
to convey water, as it will laſt a long time under ground. The 
bark of the alder-tree is uſed by dyers in the preparation of ſome co- 
lours. It is a ſtrong ſtyptic, though rarely or never uſed medicinally, 
unleſs by the common people in fomentations and epithems. - 

ALDER, berry-bearing, or black, frangula; a genus of plants 
of which there are three ſpecies ; 1. Black-berry-bearing alder ; 


2. Berry-bearing alder, with a larger and rougher leaf; 3. Low, 


rocky, berry-bearing alder, with a round leaf, The flower has one 
petal cut into five ſegments; and it has five ſtamina, the length of 
the petal. In the center is ſituated a globular germen, which be- 


comes a round berry, . inclofing two roundith ſeeds. 


All the. ſpecies are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn, or as ſoon as they are ripe, and by that means 
the plants will appear in the following ſpring, otherwiſe they will 
lie in the ground till the next year. The young plants muſt be 
kept very clean from weeds, while they continue in the ſeed-bed, 
and in the autumn tranſplanted into a nurſery, in rows two feet 
aſunder, and the plants a foot from each other. After remaining 
two years in the nurſery, they may be planted out where they are 
intended to remain. | 

ALDERAIMIN, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the third magnitude, 
on the right thoulder of the conſtellation of cepheus. 

ALDERMAN, the ſecond degree of nobility among our Anglo- 
Saxon anceſtors. The word is derived from the Saxon carlderman; 
* is, a ſenior, or alderman, which, by A N come to ſtand for 
perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, becauſe ſuch wer choſen to diſ- 
charge the higheſt offices; being thoſe whoſe long experience 
rendered them moſt capable, and whoſe birth and fortune made 
them moſt conſpicuous ; and as they were generally intruſted with 
the government of the counties, inſtead of ſaying the governor, it 
was ſaid the alderman of ſuch a county, and by degrees this word 
came to ſignify the governor of a county, or city, While the 
heptarch laſted, theſe officers were only during the king's plea- 
ſure; at laſt they were for life, at leaſt for the molt part. After the 
Danes were ſettled in England, the title of earldermen was changed 
into that of earl, and the Normans introduced that of count, which, 
though different in it's original ſignification, meant however the 
ſame dignity. | | 

 ALDERMAN, in the Engliſh polity, is the ſecond degree of ma- 
giſtracy in cities and corporations; the mayor being the head, the 
aldermen the next, and the common-council the third, or loweſt 
degree. Aldermen are affociates to the mayor, or civil magiſtrates 
of moſt of our municipal, or corporate cities or towns, who form 
a kind of council, and regulate matters, according to the policy 
of the place : ſometimes they alſo take cognizance of civil and 
criminal matters, but very rarely, and in particular caſes: their 
number is nog limited, being in ſonis places fix, and in others 
Dons Fog | 
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twenty-ſix, out of which are annually choſen' the mayors, or chief 
magiſtrates, who, at the expiration of their mayoralty, devolve again 
into aldermen. | 

The aldermen of London are juſtices of the peace : they are ex- 
empted from ſerving inferior offices; nor ſhall they be put upon aſ- 
ſizes, or ſerve on 2 ſo long as they continue to be aldermen. 
The aldermen preſide over the twenty-ſix wards of the city, and 
muſt reſide, as inhabitants, in the places where they are choſen, 

ALDHAFERA, a name given by the Arabian aſtronomers to a 
fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in the lion's mane. 

ALDII, ſervants who, in ancient times, attended their maſ- 
ters in expeditions to the wars. x | 

ALDROVANDIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria pen- 
trgynia claſs of plants; the calyx is divided into five ſegments, with 
hve petals ; the capſule has five valves, one cell, and ten ſeeds. 

ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from an infuſion of malt, and 
differing only from beer, in having a leſs proportion of hops. See 
BREWING ard FERMENTATION. 

There are various ſorts of ale known in England, particularly 

ale and brown; the former is brewed from malt lightly dried, and 

is eſteemed more viſcid than the latter, which is made from malt 


more highly dried, or roaſted. See MALT. 


ALES, medicated, thoſe where medicinal herbs have been infuſed, 
or added during fermentation. 

Ark, gill, is that wherein the dried leaves of gill or ground-ivy 
have been infuſed. It is eſteemed abſterſive and vulnerary, and 
. pg good in diſorders of the breaſt, and obſtructions of the 
viſcera. | 

ALE, Dr. Butler's purging, is prepared of polypody, ſena, ſar- 
1 aniſeeds, ſcurvy-graſs, agrimony, and maidenhair, put in 
a bag, and hung in a vellel of ale, 

3 of ale 1s uſed againſt obſtructions in the kidneys, and the 

ur albus. It is made by boiling ale to a conſiſtence. 

ALE-beer. See the article BEER. 

ALE-berry, is ale boiled with bread and mace ; ſweetened, 
ſtrained, and drank hot. | 

ALE-conner, an officer in London, who inſpects the meaſures 
uſed in public houſes. There are four of them. 

ALE-houſes are ſubject to ſtrict regulations: they muſt be li- 
cenſed by the juſtices, who take recognizances of the perſons li- 
cenced, and of their ſureties, viz, 1ol. each, that they will not 
ſuffer unlawful gaming, or other diforderly practices in their houſes, 
The licence is granted on the iſt of September, or 20 days after. 
The penalty on not 2 a licence is 40s. for the firſt offence, 
four pounds for the ſecond, and fix for the third, with all cots. 

AlL E-meaſure. See MEASURE. 

ALE-filver, a tax paid annually to the lord-mayor of London, by 
all who fell ale within the city. 

ALE-tafter, an officer appointed in every court-leet, to take heed, 
that there be a due ſize and goodneſs of bread, ale, and beer, fold 
within his juriſdiction. | | 

ALEA, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies games of chance. Anciln 
Roman writers apply the term to a particular game played with dice, 
in a pair of tables, reſembling our back-gammon, or tric-trac. 

ALEA is alſo a ſurname given to Minerva by Aleus, king of 
Arcadia, who built a temple to that goddeſs in the city of Tegea, 
the capital of his kingdom. | 

ALEC, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to a fiſh of the ſparus 
kind, called by Ariſtotle mainis, and by Ovid menerela. 

ALECOST. See TANZ. 

ALEC TO, one of the three furies of hell, the daughter of Acheron 
ond Night. See FurIes. 

E, the ſituation of the helm, when it is puſhed down to 
the !---{ide of the ſhip, in order to put the ſhip about, or lay her 
hcad t& the windward. 

ALEZCTORIA, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone ſaid to be formed in 
the ſtomach, or rather gall-bladder of old cocks, or capons ; and 
to which the ancients attributed many fabulous virtues. 

ALECTORICARDITES, a name given by Plot, the naturaliſt, 
to a figured ſtone, reſembling a pullet's heart, with the fat near the 
baſis of it, and the coronary veſſels deſcending from it. | 

ALECTORIUS Abi, a ſmall ſpecies of bufsniter, or disjunct 


ſegment of a palate of a fiſh, bearing a near reſemblance to the lapis 
cheledanius. 


ALECTOROLOPHUS, yellow rattle. 

ALECTOROMANTIA, in antiquity, a ſpecies of divination 
performed by means of a cock. It was performed in the following 
manner, a circle being deſcribed on the ground, and divided into 
twenty-four 1 portions, in each of which was written ore of 
the letters of the alphabet, and a grain of wheat placed on each of 
the letters. This — finiſhed, a cock was turned looſe in the 
circle, and particular notice taken of the grains picked up by the 
bird; becauſe the letters under them being formed into a word, gave 
an anſwer to the queſtion. 

ALECTRUONURUS gramen, a kind of oat-graſs, See Fes- 
TUCA. 

ALEGER, an inferior kind of vinegar, made of ale. 

ALEHOOF, in botany. See GRouUND-Ivy. 

ALEPHIA, any medicaied oil. This word was uſed in the ma- 
teria medica of the ancients, for all fatty bodies whatever : the oils 
of vegetables, and fat of animals, were all called by this general name. 

ALEMBIC, a chemical veſſel, uſually made of glaſs, or copper, 
for condenfing the vapours that riſe in diſtillation ; for the alembic 
is properly the head, or upper part of the apparatus uſed in diſtil- 
ling; though it is often uſed to denote the whole. There are divers 


kinds of alembics, as an open alembic, which is alſo called the ro/- 
| tratus, where the head and cucurbit are two ſeparate parts; 3 = 
| | ö 
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blind elembic, or blind head, where the capital is ſealed het᷑metically 
The uſe of alembics ſeems now to have been 
ſuperſeded by the invention of retorts. See DISTILLATION, RE- 
TORT, and Plate 8. 

ALEMBROTH, in alchemy, is a Chaldee word, importing the 
key of art; it ſeems to ſignify fixed alkaline ſalt, which opens the 
bodies of metals by deſtroying their ſulphurs, and promoting their 
ſeparation from the orcs. 

ALEMDAR, an officer in the Grand Signor's court, and who, 
when the ſultan appears in public on any ſolemn occaſion, bears the 
green ſtandard of Mahomet. 

ALENON, the name given to the oil of ſweet almonds by ſome 
of the old medical writers. 

ALEORE, an ancient epithet for the intermiſſion of eaſe, from 
the raging pains of any violent, acute diſtemper. | 

AL PE. the firſt letter of the Hebrew alphabet; it alſo ſignifies 
chicf, prince, or thouſand. 

ALES, the name of a compound ſalt; adjectively, contrafted. 

ALETON, a word frequently uſed by Hippocrates for meal. 

ALETRIS, S ALOE. | 

ALEUROMANCY, or a/phitamantia, an ancient kind of di- 
vination, performed by means of meal, or flour. 

ALEXANDERS, in botany, the Engliſh name of a plant for- 
merly cultivated in kitchen gardens, but at preſent rarely uſed. See 
ALTSANDERS. 

 ALEXANDRIAN, an epithet applied to thoſe, who profeſled, 
or taught the ſciences in the ſchool of Alexandria; it is more par- 
ticularly underſtood of a college of prieſts, conſecrated to the ſer- 
vire of Alexander Severus, after his deification. 
 ALEXANDRIAN ch is a manuſcript, now preſerved in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, conſiſting of four volumes, in a large quarto ſize; 
arhich contains the whole bible in Greek, including the Old and 
New Teſtament, with the Apocrypha, and ſome ſmaller pieces, but 
not quite complete. | 

ALEXANDRIAN /ibrary, firſt founded by Ptolemy Soter, was ſo 
far enlarged by ſucceeding princes, as at length to contain 700,000 
volumes; of which, 400,000 were deſtroyed in the war between 
Julius Cæſar and the people of Alexandria; but, though fre- 

uently plundered, became afterwards very conſiderable and famous, 
till the Saracens burnt it in the year 642. 
 ALEXANDRINE, in poetry, a kind of verſe, conſiſting of 
twelve, or thirteen ſyllables alternately; ſo called from a poem, the 
Lite of Alexander, written in this kind of verſe by ſome French 


t. 

The Alexandrine verſe has theſe advantages, that it keeps the 
rhimes from coming too near, and conſequently hinders them from 
being too much perceived; beſides, as it comes nearer to the nature 
of proſe, it is fitter for theatrical * and ſupplies the office 
of the ancient iambics better than any other verſe in rhyme. 
ALEXICACA ſignifies an antidote. 

ALEXICAC Us, ſomething that preſerves the body from harm, 


or miſchief. 


ALEXICACUS, an attribute of Neptune, whom the tunny-fiſhers 
uſed formerly to invoke under this appellation, that their nets might 
be preſerved from the ſword-fiſh. | 

LEXIPHARMICS, among phyſicians, an appellation given 
to ſuch medicines as reſiſt poiſon, and correct or expel the caule of 
malignant diſorders. | | 

ALEXIPHARMICS produce their effect chiefly by promoting per- 
ſpiration, whereby the putrid particles are carried off: they are 
therefore nearly allied to the Gepheratics, 

ArEXIPHARMICS agitate and attenuate the humours, on which 


account they are pet in all caſes where theſe are acrid or too 


thin; alſo in all inflammatory diſorders, unleſs adminiſtered with 
great caution. On the contrary, they are very ſerviceable in thoſe diſ- 
eaſes which proceed from external cold and obſtructed perſpiration, 
as catarrhs, rheumatiſm, fluxes, coughs, and glandular tumours, 

ALEXIPHARMICS make a large claſs of medicines, but the prin- 
cipal ones are theſe: 1. Of the animal kingdom, hartthorn, bezoars, 
and the bones and teeth of different animals. 2. Of the vegetable 
kingdom, the leaves and flowers of all the aromatic plants, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are umbelliferous. 3. Of the mineral kingdom, the 
different preparation of antimony, the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol with 
alcohol. 

ALEXITERIALS, in medicine, remedies againſt the poiſons 
of venemous animals inflicted externally ; it lignitics the ſame with 
ALEXIPHARMIC ; which ſee. 

ALFANDIGA, the name of the cuſtom-houſe at Liſbon. 
ALFAQUES, among the Spaniſh Moriſcoes, the name uſed for 
their clergy, or thoſe who teach the Mahometan religion; in wo» 
lition to the Morabites, who anſwer to the monks among the Chriſ- 
nian 
ALFDOUCH, a name the Moors give to a ſet of vermicelli 
made of flour and water, which they are very fond of in their en- 
tertainments. 

ALFECCA, in aſtronomy, called alſo alfeta, a name given to 
the ſtar commonly called LuciDA-corme. 

ALFET, in our old cuſtoms, denotes a caldron full of boiling 
water, wherein an accuſed perſon, by way of trial or purgation, 
plunged his arm up to the elbow, ; 

ALGA, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine plants, called in Eng- 
liſh graſs-wreck, and compoſed of long ſlender leaves, of a duſky- 
green colour, very much reſembling ſome kinds of graſs. There 


are ſeveral ſpecies of alga, the moſt conſiderable of which is the 
e 


alga-marina, ſo much uſed in the glaſs trade, 


Dome ſpeak of it's medicinal properties as aperient, vulnerary, 


and deſigcative. . It is ſaid that the a/ga-m arina, put. under the xoots 


;of,colworts,' and other plants, will forward their growth. 
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ALG, flags, form one of the ſeven families of plants, in the 
diſtribution of Linnæus. a 

ALGALI, nitre, according to ſome old chemical writers. 

ALGAROT, in the Arabian chemiſtry, is the antimonial part of 
the butter of antimony, ſeparated from ſome of it's acid by waſhing 
it in water. It is taſteleſs, but violently emetic, in doſes of two or 
three grains. It is prepared with antimony and ſublimate. or 
mixing water with the butter of antimony, which . precipitates a 
white powder, &c. | | 

ALGEBRA, a general method of reſolving problems, by means 
of equations. 

ALGEBRA is a peculiar kind of arithmetic, which takes the 
quantity fought, whether it be a number, or a line, or. any other 
quantity, as if it were granted; and by means of one or more quan- 
tities given, proceeds by conſequence, till the quantity at firſt only 
ſuppoſed to be known, or at lealt ſome part thereof, is found to he 
equal to ſome quantity or quantities, which are known, and conſe- 
quently itſelf is known. See Syſtem of ARITHMETIC. 

ALGEBRA is of two kinds, numeral and [iteral. 

ALGEBRA, numeral or vulgar, 1s that of the ancients, which 
only had place in the reſolution of arithmetical queſtions. In this 
the quantity ſought is repreſented by ſome letter or character; but all 
the given quantities are expreſſed by numbers. 

ALGEBRA, /iteral ur fpecious, or the New ALGEBRA, is that 
wherein the given or known quantities, as well as the unknown, 
are all expreſſed or repreſented by their ſpecies, or letters of the al- 
phabet. This eaſes the memory and imagination of that valt ſtreſs 
or effort required to keep ſeveral matters, neceſſary for the difcovery 
of the truth in hand, preſent to the mind; for which reaſon this art 
may be properly denominated metaphyſical geometry. 

Specious Algebra is not, like the numeral, confined to certain kinds 
of problems; but ſerves univerſally for the inveſtigation or invention 
of theorems, as well as the ſolution and demonitratiog of all kinds 
of problems, both arithmetical and geometrical. 

The letters uſed in algebra do each ſeparately repreſent eithe 
lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical or geometricab; 
and together, they reprelent planes, ſolids, and powers, more or 
leſs high, as the letters are in a greater or leſs number: for inſtance, 
if there be two letters, @ &, they repreſent a rectangle, whoſe tub 
ſides are expreſſed, one by the letter a, and the other by 4; ſo that 
by their mutual multiplication, they produce the plane a 6. When 

the ſame letter is repeated twice, as & u, they denote a ſquaze. "I'hree 
letters, @ bc, . ſolid, or a rectangle parallelopiped, whoſe 
three dimenſions are expreſſed by the three letters a, ö, c; the 
length by a, the breadth by þ, and the depth by c; fo that by their 
mutual multiplication they produce the ſolid a6 c. 

It is highly probable that the Indians or Arabians firſt invented 
this noble art; for it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the ancient 
Greeks were ignorant of it, becauſe Pappus, in his mathematical 
collections, where he enumerates their analyſis, makes no mention 
of any thing like it; and, beſides, ſpeaks of a local problem, be- 
gun by Euclid, and continued by Apollonius, which none of them 
could fully reſolve, which doubtleſs they might eaſily have done, 
had they known any thing of algebra. It is ſaid, however, that 
the Arabs borrowed it from the Perſians, and the Perſians from the 
Indians. It is alſo added, that the Arabs carried it into Spain, 
whence ſome are of opinion, it paſſed into England, before Dio- 
phantus, a Greek author, who has treated profeiledly of this art, 
was known here. 

Among a variety of other authors, who have written ſeveral uſe- 
ful treatiſes on algebra, ſee particularly Ward's Mathematician's 
Guide to Algebra ; Jones's Synopſis; Wolfius's Algebra; Dodſon's 
Mathematical Repoſitory ; Clairaut's Elements of Algebra; and 
Dr. Saunderſon's "Treatiſe of Algebra, in two volumes, quarto, 
which is the moſt comprehenſive of any, 

For the ſymbols, characters, &c. uſed in algebra, with their ap- 
plication, &c. ſee CHARACTER, QuaNnTITY, &c. And for the 
method of performing the ſeveral operations in algebra, fee ADDI- 
TION, 9VBTRACTION, and MULTIPLICATION. 

ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that relates to algebra. Thus we 
ſay algebraical characters, or ſymbols, curves, folutions, &c. Sce 
CHARACTER, | | 

ALGEBRAICAL curve, is 2 curve wherein the relation of the abſciſ- 
ſes to the ordinates may be defined by an @/georaical equation. Theſe 
are alſo called geometrical lines or curves. A/gebrateal curves ſtand 
contradiſtinguiſhed to mechanical or tranſcendental ones. See Me - 
CHANICAL and FRANSCENDENTAL, 

ALGEBRAICAL 

ALGEBRAIS 
ALGEBRA, 

ALGEBRAIST, a perſon ſkilled in the ſcience of algebra. 

ALGEDO, the running of a gonorrhcea ſtopping ſuddenly after 
it appears. In this caſe calomel repeated ſo as to purge, brings 
back the running, and then all Acßeuhy from this ſymptom 
ccaſes. 

ALGENED, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in Perſeus's 
right fide; it's longitude is 27% 40 12” of Taurus, and it's lati- 
tude 30% O5“ 28” north, according to Flamſtead's catalogue. 

ALGIABARII, a ſect of Mahometan predeflinarians, who attri- 
bute all the actions of men, good or evil, to God's appointment or 
agency. 

PALGOIDES, a name uſed by Vaillant for a genus of plants, 
called by Linnzus, ZANNICHELLIA ; Which fee. | 

ALGOL, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, called Meduſa's- 
head, in the conſtellation Perſeus. In Flamitead's catalogue it's 

longitude is 21* 50' 42” of Taurus, and it's latituce 22% 23“ 45" 
north. | | 


alutien. Sce RESOLUTION. 
„a term affectedly uſed by ſome writers for 


; „ 
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ALGONQUIN, one of the two principal languages ſpoken in 
North 
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North America: the other is the Huron. A little dictionary of the 
Agenguin language has been compiled by the Baron de Hontan; 
and a gloſs on ſeveral words of the ſame has alſo been given by Re- 
land. 
AlL. GOR, among medical writers, implies an 
or chillneſs in any part of the body. 
ALGORAB, in aſtronomy, a {tar of the third magnitude in the 


right wing of Corvus ; in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue, it is the ſe- 


venth, and marked 8 by Boyer. 

ALGORITHM, an Arabic term, 
ing truly and readily.; it is alſo uſed tor the ſix common rules of 
arithmetic. We ſay the algorithm of integers, of practice, of ſurds, &c. 

ALGOSAREL ; the common wild carrot is thus called by Avi- 
cenna and other authors. 

ALGUAZIL, in the Spaniſh police, an officer whole buſineſs it 
is to carry the decrees of the judges into execution. 

ALHABOR, the ſtar commonly called Sirius by the Arabian aſ- 
tronomers. 

ALHAGI, the pliant thorny broom of Syria. It bears purple- 
coloured flowers, which are ſucceeded by pods and purple ſeeds ; 
the inhabitants gather from it a ſort of manna, in grains about the 
ſize of coriander ſeeds. The flowers are uſed as a purgative. 

ALHANDAL, the Arabic name for cohcynth ; which ſee. 

ALHEAL, in botany, a name given to ſeveral plants, on ac- 
count of their medicinal virtues. See PAN Ax. 

ALHIDADE, ArLtpapt, the index of a mathematical inſtru— 
ment for taking altitudes, diſtances, &c. It is a kind of ruler, 
moveable on the center of the inſtrument, and carrying two ſights, 
erected perpendicularly at it's two extremities. 

ALHI TO, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in the conſtella- 
tion Capricorn. Near this ſtar, in 1600, appeared a new ſtar, which 
continued 21 years, and then difappeared. 

ALI, the name of a Mahometan ſect, who adhere to the right 
of ſucceſſion of Ali the fourth caliph, or ſucceſſor of Mahomet, and 
the reform of muſſulmaniſm, which he introduced. He was couſin 
and ſon-in-law of Mahomet, having married his daughter Fatima. 
The Perſians are the chief adherents to the ſect of Ali. Their diſ- 
tinguiſhiug badge is a red turban; on which account the Turks de- 
tidingly call them red-heads, Kiſilbachi. 

ALJAMET A, a name given by the Moors in Spain to the Spaniſh 
language. The junto appointed by the emperor Charles V. in 
1526, agreed that the Moriſcoes ſhould ſpeak this language, and uſe 
it in their contracts and writings, 

ALIARBUCHA, the name of 1 kind of rat, common in 
Arabia, which Bochart believes to be the ſame as the ſchaphan, and is 
reckoned good to eat; but in Leviticus xi. 5, it is pronounced 
unclean. 


ALIAS, in law, a ſecond or further writ iſſued from the courts 


of Weſtminſter, after a capias, &c. ſued out without effect. 

ALIBI, in law, implies the abſence of the accuſed party; or his 
being at a diſtance from the place where the fact was committed, at 
the very time mentioned in the indictment: 

ALICA, a fort of food admircd by the ancients, ſuppoſed to be 
a kind of meal made into flummery, to be eaten with milk, &c. 
Salmaſius ſays, that alica is one ſort of the chondrus of the Greeks, 
which was grain broke into large fragments, or rather only freed 
ſr om the huſks, but not ground in a mill. 

ALICARLZ, in ancient hiſtory, a term of the ſame import 
with proftitutes. | 

ALICATICA, the name of a weight uſed by the Arabians. 

ALICES, in medicine, little red — in the ſkin, which pre- 
ccde the eruption of puſtules in the ſmall-pox. 

ALICULA, in antiquity, a habit worn by the Roman children. 

ALIDES, in Mahometan hiſtory, the deſcendants of Ali: they 
had a long ſtruggle with the Ommiades for the ſucceſſion. 

ALIE-KRuYK, a Dutch name for a kind of ſca- nail, treated of 
by Swammerdam. Sce Bib. Nat. tom. 1. p. 180. 

ALJEMBUT, an Arabian name for a ſpecies of acacia, called 
alſo the Nabathæan pod, which is ſaid to be greatly purgative. 

ALIEN, in law, implics a perſon born in a ſtrange country, not 
within the king's allegiance, in contradiſtinction to a denizen, or 
natural ſubject. 

An alien is incapable of inheriting lands in England, till natural- 
ized by an act of parliament. No ae is entitled to vote at the clec- 
tion of members of parliament ; nor can he enjoy any office, or be 
returned on any jury, unleſs where an alien is party in a cauſe, when 
the inqueſt is compoſed of an equal number of denizens and aliens. 

The reaſons for eſtabliſhing theſe laws were, that every man is 
preſumed to bear faith and love to that prince and country where he 
received protection during his infancy; and that one prince might 
not ſettle ſpies in another's country ; but chiefly that the rents and 
revenues of the country might not be drawn to the ſubjects of 
another. | 

Among the Romans, only the Cives Romani were eſteemed free- 
men; but, when their territories increaſed, all the Italians were 
made free, under the name of Latines, though they had not the 
privilege of wearing gold rings, till the time of Juſtinian. After- 
wards all born within the pale of the empire were conſidered as ci- 
nzens. ; 

AL1EN-duty, otherwiſe called petty-cuftoms, and navigation duty, is 
an impolt laid on all goods imported by Britiſh ſubjects, and on 
Britth bottoms. Fiſh dried or ſalted, and cod-fiſh or herring, not 
caught in Britiſh veſſels, and cured by Britiſh, pay double alien's 
duty. See Duty. JEET | 

ALIEN-privries, a kind of inferior monaſteries, formerly very nu- 
N in England, and ſo called from their belonging to foreign 

ies. | | 


ALIEN-ami, fan is one who reſides in thoſe countries 
No. 7. Vor. I. 
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unuſual coldneſs | 


ſignifying the art of number 
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which are at peace: in ſition to alien-eremies, who are of coun” 
tries at war with us. 'To theſe, ſome add alirri-infidels. 
ALIEN is ſometimes uſed by middle age writers for exempt. 
ALIENATIO &@ familia. See ABDpICATtox. ; 
ALIENATION, in law, implies the act of making over, or 
1 a perſon's property in lands and tenements, &c. to ano- 
ther. ä 
To alienate in nortmuin, is to make over lands or tenements 
to a religious community, or other body politic. To akenate in fee, 


is to ſell the fee-ſimple of any land, or 1 right. 


Some alienations are prohibited; ſuch as 
nant for life, &c. whereb 
Crown lands are 
demption. 
— ALIENATIONS, among the ancient Jews, were only valid dur- 
ing the ſpace of fifty years; at the return of the jubilee they reverted 
to the original owners: | 

ALIENATION-office, a place appointed by law for receiving writs 
of covenants, &c. and where fines for alienatian are ſet and paid. 

ALIFORMES mufcutr, in anatomy, the name of a pair of muſ- 
cles arifing from the pterygoide bones, the proceſs of the os cunei- 
forme, with a beginning partly nervous, and partly fleſhy, and end- 
ing in the neck of the lower jaw. 

ALIFORMES proceſſus, a name ſometimes given to the prominence 
of the os cuneiforme. 

ALII multi, or AL Ii de regno, phraſes in our ancient records, 
which Dr. Brady will have to ſignify only tenants in capite ; but 
Mr. Tyrrel ſhews that the whole Commons of England are de- 
noted by them. | 

ALIMA, among mineraliſts, a ſort of ſand found in gold mines, 
from which lead is obtained. 

ALIMENT, in a general ſenſe, implies whatever contributes to 
the nouriſhment of an animal or vegetable body. 

Aliment, in a phyſical ſenſe, is tos may be diſſolved and 
turned into chyle, ſo as to be afterwards converted into blood, for 
augmenting the body, or repairing it's continual waſte. Sce CHx- 
LIFICATION, DiGEsSTION, Food, and NUTRITION. 

ALIMENT of plants. See PLANTS. 

ALIMENTARY, an epithet applied to whatever belongs to ali- 
ment or food. | , 

ALIMENTARY du#t is generally underſtood to denote that part 
of the body through which the food paſſes, from the reception into 
the mouth, to it's exit at the enus; including the gule, itomach, 
and inteſtines. 

In the loweſt degree of animal life, we may obſerve a ſtomach 
and inteſtines, even where we cannot perceive the: leaſt formation 
of = organ of the ſenſes, unleſs that common one of feeling, as 
in oyſters. But plants receive their nouriſhment by the numerous 
fibres of their roots, and have no common receptacle for digeſting 
the food received, or for carrying off the excrements. 

ALIMENTARY dud ſometimes alfo ſignifies the thoracic duct. 

ALIMENTARY law, among the Romans, was a law whereby 
children were obliged to find ſuſtenance for their parents. 

ALIMENTARII Puri, certain children maintained and edu 
cated by the munificence of the emperors, in a fort of public places, 
like our hoſpitals. Trajan was the firſt that brought up any of 
theſe alimentary boys. Antoninus Pius, at the inſtance of Fauſtina, 
did the ſame for a number of maids. | 

ALIMENTATION, another word-uſed by naturaliſts for nu- 
trition. Es | 

ALIMONY properly. ſignifies nouriſhment, or ſupport ; but'in 
law it implies that allowance, which a married woman ſues for, and 
is intitled to, upon any occaſional ſeparation from her huſband, 
wherein ſhe is not charged with adultery, or elopement. | 

ALIMUS, a name gen to the common liquorice by ſome Greek 
writers, from it's qua Te of polling the appetite. 

ALINDESIS, was an*ancient kind of exerciſe, wherein perſons 
beſmeared with oil, rolled themſelves naked in the duſt. | 

ALIOS baten, a name given by Ariſtotle to the remarkable fiſh, 
called laphius by Artedi, and rana prſcatrix by others. 

ALIPANOS, in the ancient phyſic, any external dry remedies, 
that have no fat in them. 

ALIPILARIUS, or AL1PILUS, a ſervant, whoſe office it was 
to attend on baths, and pull off hairs from the arm-pits with 
tweezers. 

ALIPOW montis ceti, a fort of white turbith, which is a ſtrong 
purgative, and ſoinetimes, though improperly, uſed inſtead of 
ſena. 

ALIPTA, an officer apointed to anoint the ah; it alſo ſig- 
nifies a perſon, whoſe . it was to anoint the people after hack. 
ing. 

AL1PTA alſo denoted the director, or ſuperintendant of the ath- 


let. ä 

ALIPTERIUM, a place in the ancient paleftre, where the ath- 
letæ were anointed. 

ALIOUANT part, in arithmetic, is that number which can- 
not mealure another exactly, without leaving ſome remainder. 
Thus 8 is an aliguant part of 20; for twice 8 wants 4 of 20, and 
three times 8 exceeds 20 by 4. 

ALIQUOT part, is that part of a number which will divide and 
meaſure it exactly without any remainder. For inſtance, 2 is an 
aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, and 4 of 16. | 

To find all the aligust parts of a number, divide it by the leaſt 
diviſor, and the quotient by it's leaſt diviſor, until you get a | 
tient not further diviſible, and you will have all the prime diviſors, 
or aliquot parts of the number. Thus 60 divided by 2, gives the 
quotient 30, which divided by 2 gives 15, and 15 divided by 3, 
gives the indiviſible quotient 5. * the prime aliquot parts are 

I, 2, 3» 


tenations © by te- 
they incur a forfeiture of their eſtatc. 
only atrenable under a faculty of perpetual re- 
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1, 2, 3, 55 and by nee any two or three af theſe together, you 
will ud the compound aliquot parts, viz. 4. 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30. 
Aliquot parts muſt not be confounded with commenſurable ones; 
for though the former be all commenſurable, yet theſe are not al- 
ways aliquot parts: thus 4 is commenſurable with 6, but it is not an 
a;/uguot part of it. 18 
ALISANDERS, ſnyrnium, a genus of plants belonging to the 
pentandria dyginia of Linnæus, of which there are five' ſpecies, 
'The college heretofore ordered 7 for medicinal purpoſes, 
but ir is ſeldom now preſcribed, and, at preſent, is ſcarce ever cul- 
tivated in gardens, though formerly it was much ufed in the 
kitchen, till the ule of it was intirely ſuperſeded by the cultivation 


- of cele 


ALISMA, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of water plantain 
and alſo the German leopatd's bane: | 

_ ALITES, a name anciently given to thoſe birds, which afforded, 
auguries by their wings and flight; ſuch as-the-buzzard, oſprey, &c. 

- ALKA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a water-bird of the di- 
ver kind, belonging to the claſs of anſeres in the. Linnzan ſyſtem, 
and called among us the-auk, the raſor-hill, and the nurre. It is 


. nearly the ſiae of the common duck; and it's head; neck, back, and 


tail, are all black; it's belly and breaſt, and up one half of the 
throat, are white. a | 
- ALKADARII, a Mahomietan ſect, who are the aſſerters of free- 
will, and deny the eternal, fixed, and divine decrees. _ 
 ALKAHESFT, or At.canesr, among chemiſts, implies a moſt 
pure and univerſal mernflruwn; that will diſſolve all bodies without 
exception. 1 | iF : 
The word is originally German, compounded of al and geeft, i. e. 
4 | 
aracelſus, and the elder Van Helmont, have expreſiy declared 
in their writings, that there is a certain fluid in nature, capable of 
reducing all ſublunary hodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, into 
their ens primum; or original matter, whereof they are compoſed ; 


or into an uniform, equable, and: potable: liquor, that wall unite || 


with water; and the juices vf our bodies, yet retain! it's ſeminal. 
virtues ; and if; mixed with at(elf again, will thereby, be converted 
into pure elementary water: whence they-imaginedithis menſtruum 
could at length reduce all things to water, Which, itſelf, was in- 
capable of any fafther change. Such a declaration as this, ſeconded 
y the aſſeveration, bf oath of Helmont, who religiouſly ſwears 
himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſecret, cauſed all the fucceeding chemiſts 
Dan to turn their thoughts and labours to find out ſuch a 
noble menſtruum. And the — Mr. Boyle was ſo fond of it, 
that he frankly acknowledges, he had rather been the maſter thereof, 
than of the philoſopher's ſtone; as, indeed, it were a thing more 


to be.wiſhed for, than the power of: tranſmuting metals. "That | 


great philoſopher, however, ingemiouſly tells us, he had not the 
good fortune to poſſeſs it. a 

After all, the. principal chemiſts are now perſuaded, that no ſuch 
ſolvent ever exiſted in nature; at leaſt, that no mortal was ever poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſecret. This, indeed, ſeems ſufficiently evident from 
the very nature of the alkaheft; for, if it will diſſolve all bodies, it 
will be im poſſible to-: be kept in any veſſel. Wan Helmont therefore 
cannot be believed, when he aſſerts, that he had a bottle filled with 
alkabeſt lent him; becauſe it could not be contained in any bottle, 
as it would diſſolve the vefiel and be loſt. a 

ALKAHEST likewiſe comprehends, in a more extenſive ſenſe, all 
fixed ſalts volatilized, arid reduced into a quinteſſence. 1 

ALKAHESTIC, ſignifies the quality of bodies univerſally ſolvent. 

- ALKALESCENT, a matter flightly alkaline, or tending: to the 
alkaline and putrid fermentation: 

ALKALI. Sce ALKALY. 

ALKALINE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething' that partakes of the 
Properties of an altali; as alkaline ſalts, &c. 

ALKALINE is more particularly appiicd, in chemiſtry, to ſalts 
which will bear a ſtrong fire, without vaniſhing in the air; in 
which ſenſe, they are ſaid to be fixed. 

AL&ALINE acrimry, in medicine, denotes that morbid qua- 
lity in the blood, which is known, to be preſent by the thirſt after, 
and deſire of ſour things, lofs of appetite, and averſion to alka- 
leſcent food, nidorous eructations, putrid ulcers on the lips, tongue, 
and other parts in the month, ſickneſs in the ſtomach, and a fre- 
quent diarrhoea, a ſenſe of heat, laſſitude, and a general uneaſineſs, 
a diffolution of the texture of the blood, the urine high-coloured and 
red. "This alkaline, acrimmy, producing a putreſcence in the blood, 
&c. is to be remedied by the fame means as the ſca-· ſcurvyy and other 
putrid diforders. 

. ALKALINE, or ALKALIZATE bodies, are ſuch whoſe bodies 
are ſo formed as to be capable of being pierccd, and put in motion 
dy pouring an acid upon them. 

ALKALIZAT ION, the impregnating a liquor with an al- 
Taline ſalt; ſo as either to make it a better diſfolyent, or to load the 
phlegm, that it may not riſe in the diſtillation. \ 

ALKALIZATION, a term applied to operations, whereby alkaline 
roperties are communicated to bodies, or to thoſe by which al- 
25 is extracted from bodies which contain it, or in which it may 
be formed. | | 

Spirit of wine is ſaid to be alkalized, when it has been digeſted 
upon alkali, a part of which it diſſolves, and thereby acquires al- 


kaline properties. : 

ALKALY, ALKAL1, or ALCALY, from the Arabic at, of; and 
kali ; i. e. of or from kali. | | 

The word originally ſignified the ſalt extracted from the afhes of 
kali, or glaſs-wort ; but was afterwards applied to all falts that ef- 
ferveſced f | 


with acids, 


Ld 


Alkaltes are 1 divided into two kinds, and diſtinguiſhed by 


* 


the epithets of fixed and volatile. 


" 


if ALKALIES; fixed, are diſtinguiſhed from ſaline ſubſtances not 
| allaline, by their efferveſcing with all acids, forming with them neu- 


1 


tral ſalts, precipitating ſolutions made in acids, and changing ſyrup 
of violets green. | 
They ate diſtinguiſhed from volatile allalies by their fixity and 
fuſibility in the fire, by their deliquiating in the air, and never aſ- 
| rage. ©» cryſtalline form, changing ſolution of mercury ſublimate 
| not white, but of an orange yellow, producing no blue colour with 
copper or it's ſolutions, railing no viſible cloud when placed near 
an unitopt bottle of | ſpirit of nitre, occaſioning no coldneſs, but 
| rather heat, on being diffolved in water. Pure fixed alkalies, diſ- 
; ſolved in water, mingle with a- ſolution of any other pure alkal:,: 
' without the leaſt precipitation, tutbidneſs, or ſenſible change. 
 _ Fixed altalies diſſolve ſulphur, oils, fat, and reſinous bodies. 
By quick-lime their activity is increaſed, and in this ſtate they diſ- 
; folve ſome metallic ſubſtances, as calces, or filings of lead, fine 
filings of copper, copper precipitated-from -vitriol, the copper in 
| verdigris, tin, and regulus of antimony : this laſt they corrode into 
| a-calx, which, by force of fire, may be melted into an amber-co- 
louted glaſs. There are two ways of obtaining folutions of iron 
in theſe ſalts: one, by dropping a ſolution of the metal made in 
aqua - ſortis into a ſtrong alkaline ley, the acid wilt be abſorbed and 
neutralized by a part of the alkali, and the iron remains diſſolved 
by the reſt: the other is, by deflagrating the iron filings with nitre, 
the acid of the nitre will be diſlipated in the deflagration, and great 
E of the iron will diſſolve in water along with the remaining al- 
ali. Theſe ſalts, combined with ſulphur, diſſolve almoſt all the 
metals and ſemi-metals, gold itſelf is not excepted. When made 
fluid by a ſtrong fire, they diſſolve flint, fand, and other earthy” 
bodies, and on cooling concrete with them into a maſe, whicht 
proves diſſoluble in water, or an indiffoluble glaſs, according as the 
proportion of the earth is large or ſinall. Added to the phlegmaric* 
{pirits, either of the inflammable or volatile urinous kind, they im- 
bibe the redundant phlegm, and thus render the ſpirit morè con- 
centrated. In pure vinous ſpirits they do not diſſolve, or only in a 
very {mall quantity, ſufficient however to give a ſenſible acrimony, 
or alkaline impregnation to the ſpirit. If both the ſpirit and*the 
ſalt are pure, the liquor receives no colour; but if any oily, or re- 
ſinous matter be previouſly diſſolved in the ſpirit, or if the ſalt be 
: impregnated, though ſlightly, with inflammable matter of any 
| Kind, a conſiderably deep tincture will be produced. Fixed alkales, 
in general, heighten the colour of vegetable and animal tinctures, 
whether drawn with water or with ſpirit ; but they commonly vary 
the taſte, and often debaſe the fincll of the preparation. 
| They form, with acids, different neutral ſalts, according to the 
nature of the acid employed; with the vitriolic, a bitteriſh ſalt, 
very difficult of ſolution in water, and not fuſible in the fire, com- 
monly called vitriolated tartar, the alkaline ſalt; made from tartar, 
being from that which has chiefly been employed for theſe pur- 
. poſes; with the nitrous acid, they form a perfect nitre; with the 
marine, a ſalt greatly reſembling ſex-ſalt, being in ſome reſpects 
different from the common vegetable alkalfes, They readily cryſ- 
tallize with. any of the mineral acids, and with tartar; with which 
laſt they compoſe a neutral ſalt, much eaſier of ſolution than the 
| tartar itſelf, and hence called ſoluble tartar. They do not eafily 
|. cryſtallize wich the acid of vinegar, or lemon juice; theſe mixtures, 
if by careful management reduced to a cryſtalline form, ſoon deli- 
. quiate again in the air. | i 
There are different ways, beſides immediate mixture, of obtfin- 
ing combinations of fixed alkalies with acids, depending upon their 
j great affinities with one another. Thus, when any metallic body 
is diſſolved in an acid, the addition of an alkaline ſalt precipitates' 
the metal: if the remaining liquor be filtered and evaporated, it 
| leaves a neutral ſalt, compoſed ſolely of the acid and the Hui. 
Some of the metals ſuffer a notable alteration in this proceſs : thus 
the calx of won, precipitated from the vitriolic acid in making 
| vitriolated tartar, is ſcarce at all revivable into malleable iron again. 
When acids are combined with volatile a/kalies into ammoniacal 
ſalts, and this compound mixed with a fixed alkali; on expoling 
the mixture to the action of a moderate fire, in a retort, or other 
convenient veſſel, the volatile alkali ariſes, and the acid remains 
combined with the fixed: if it was not for the intervention of the- 
fixed alkali, it would ſublime in conjunction with the volatile. In 
like manner, when ſulphur, or oils, or refins, are diſſolved by a 
fixed alkali, the addition of any acid will ſeparate the ſubſtance 45 
fore diſſolved, the acid and the alba; uniting together; and even 
when both of them are previouſly ſaturated, the alkal:, for inſtance, 
with ſulphur, and the acid with metal, on mixing the two ſolu- 
tions together, both the ſulphur and the metal fall, leaving only the 
alkali and the acid combined in the liquor. When the tali is 
previouſly combined with one acid, the addition of a mere powerful 
acid will break the union, and diſengage the a/4al; from the firſt 
acid. On the neutral ſalt, compoſed of fixed alkali and vinegar,' 
— ſome ſpirit of common al; the acetous acid will inſtantly 
egin to exhale, and, on applying a moderate heat, will be totally 
diltipated, leaving the aal, combined with the marine acid. Ad 
to this combination a due proportion of the nitrous acid, and the 
marine will be expelled, and a perfect nitre remain. The vitriolic, 
in like manner, expels the nitrous, and takes poſſeſfion of the at- 
kal in it's place: this being the moſt powerful acid, is not to be 
diſlodged by any other, | 
When this acid is combined with inflammable matter into fulphur, 
it loſes it's great affinity to &faties. If the neutral ſalt, compoſed” 
of the vitriolic acid and fixed alkal:, be melted with powdered char- 
coal, the reſult is a mixture of altali and ſulphur. On diffolving 
this compound in water, the flighte(t even of the · vegetable acids pre- 
cipitates the ſulphur, and unites the alkal:, | | 
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reparin ed alkaline ſalts in the large way, ſeems to be that 

42285 by oor in his Art of Glaſs. The aſhes of wood, or 
the woody parts of vegetables, either burnt on purpoſe or as com- 
mon fuel, are to be put into a large tub or vat, whoſe bottom is 
covered with pieces of ſplit, wood and ſtraw, to prevent the aſhes 
from ſtopping up the cock. So much water 1s to be poured on the 
aſhes as may totally cover them: after ſtanding for a night, the liquor 
impregnated with their ſaline part, is to be let off by the cock at the 
bottom into another veſſel; and the elixation repeated with freſh 
water ſo long as the ley has any ſaline taſte. The elixated athes 
may be uſed; like common wood-aſhes, for manure z, and the weak 
leys may be rendered ſtronger, by I inſtead. of plain 
water, upon a freſh quantity of athes. IT 
aſhes we obtain a ſtrong ley, with a weaker one to be returned on 
the next. Where the ley is to be kept in it's liquid ſtate, wooden 
veſſels (according to him) are more commodious than earthen ones, 
however glazed ; thele laſt being ſooner corroded and penetrated by 
the acrid liquor. 4 

In procuring a ſolid falt, the ley is to be ated in an iron 
pan, Feed in brick-work ; freſh ley being continually ſupplied dur- 
ing the evaporation, in a very {lender ſtream, from a caſk placed on 
the brick-work; till the quantity. of ſalt is as large as can be conve- 
niently dried in the veſſel. This impure brown, or blackiſh ſalt is 
to be calcined, in a furnace” built for that uſe, with a red heat juſt 
not ſtrong enough to melt it, and every now and then turned up 
and ſtirred for tix or ſeven hours, or till ſome of the larger pieces, 
taken out and broke, appear internally white. Thus we obtain an 
alkali ſufficiently pure for all the buſineſſes in which theſe kinds of 
ſalts are employed : if, for particular an urs a further purifica- 
tion ſhould be required, it may be diſſolved, inſpiſſated, and-calcined 
afreſh. The rough ſalt loſes, in the firſt calcination, commonly 
about one tenth of it's weight, 
Some ſoak in the ley a quantity of ſtraw, bean-ſtalks, and other 
like ſubſtances, ſufficient to imbibe it; and, by drying and burnin 
theſe, obtain the ſalt of the ley, without the trouble of boiling it 
down. The earthy matter left by the ſtraw is, in quantity, incon- 
fiderable, and, for many purpoſes, of no injury to the falt, parti- 
cularly for ſoap-boiling, bleaching, &c. where the ſalt is diſſolved, 
and conſequently purified from indiſſoluble earthy admixtures before 


$f” . . . . 
it is uſed. There is, nevertheleſs, one great inconvenience in the 


proceſs ;/ the ſtraw, when loaded with the altali, being very difficultly 
made to burn. Vegetable ſubſtances in general, when fully impreg- 
nated with fixed albaline falts, never flame; and do not burn at all 
without a continuance of external heat, inſomuch that ſome have 
Propoſed the impregnating of wood for buildings with ſalts, as an ef- 
fectual means for preventing it's receiving; or communicating fire. 


The ſtrength of leys, or the eb of ſalt diſſolved in them, 
0 


may be eſtimated by the weight of a certain meaſure of them, com- 
pared to the weight of an equal meaſure of water; or more com- 
modiouſly,, and perhaps as accurately, by means of an hydrometer 
graduated from actual trials with leys of known ſtrength. 

ALKALIES, volatile, are ſalts formed by a new conibination of 
the conſtituting particles of a natural body, by the operation of 
putrefaCtjon, 1 | 

Volatile alkaties, from whatever ſubſtance obtained, are all alike; 
and have the fame properties; differing only according to their de- 
grees' of purity. The wv:latile altali, as well as the fixed, conſiſts 
of a certain quantity of acid, combined with and entangled by a 
portion of the earth of the mixed body from which it was obtained; 
and on that account it has many properties like thoſe of a fixcd 
alkali. But there is, moreover, in it's compoſition, a conſiderable 
quantity of a fat or oily matter, of which there is nqne in a fixed 
altalt ; and, by this means, there is a great difference between them. 


Thus the volatility of the H produced by putreſaction, which is 


the principal difference between it and the other kind 6f aikej, 
whole nature it is to be hxed, nuiſt be attributed to the portion of 
oil which it contains: for there is a certan method of volatilizing 
fixed allalies, by means of a fatty ſubſtance. 
Volatile alkalies have a great affinity with acids, unite therewith ra- 
2 and with ebullition, and form with them neutral ſalts, which 
oot into cryſtals, but differ from one another according to the 
kind of acjd employed in the combination. 

The neutral ſalts, which have a vslatile alkals for their baſis, are 
in general called ammoniacal ſalts. That whoſe acid is the acid 
of ſca- ſalt, is called ſal-ammoniac. 
It ave name to all the reſt. Great quantities of this ſalt are made 
in Egypt, and thence brought to us. They fublime it from the 
ſoot of cows-dunk, which is the fewel of that country, and contains 
ſea-ſalt, together with a volatile alkali, or at ' leaſt the materials 
proper for forming it; and conſequently all the ingredients that 
enter into the compoſition of ſal ammoniac. See the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

The neutral ſalts formed by combining the acids of nitre and vi- 
trio] with a volatile altali are called, after their acids, nitrous ſal 
ammoniac and vitriolic ſal armoniac-: the latter, from the name of 
it's inventor, is called Glauber's ſecret ſal ammoniac. 

A volatile altali, then, has the ſame property as a fixed altali, 
with regard to acids; yet they differ in this, that the affinity of the 
former with acids, is weaker than that of the latter: and hence it 


s from every parcel of 


As this was the firſt known, 


follows, that any ſal ammoniac may be compounded "by a fixed 


alkali, which-will lay hold of the acid, and diſcharge the volatile alkali. 

A wolatile alkali will decompound any neutral ſalt which has not 
a fixed alkali for it's baſis; that is, all ſuch as conſiſt of. an acid, 
combined with an abſorbent earth, or a metallic ſubſtance. By 
Joining with the acids, in which they are diſſolved, it diſengages the 
earths, or metallic ſubſtances, takes their place, and in conjunction 
with their acids forms anunoniac ſalts. | 


Hence it might be concluded that, of all ſubſtances, next to the 


3 and the fixed altaliet, volatile altilies have the gteateſt af- 
nity with acids in general: yet there is ſome difficulty. in- this 
matter; for abſorbent earths and ſeveral metallic ſubſtances art atſo 
capable of decompounding ammoniacal ſalts, diſcharging. their ve- 
latile alkali, and forming new compounds by uniting. with their 
acids, This might induce us to think that theſe ſubſtances have 
nearly the ſame affinity with acids. 

But it is proper to obſerve, that x volatile athali decompounds 

ſuch neutral falts as have for their baſis either an abſorbent earth; 
or a metallic ſubſtance, without the aid of fire; whereas abſorbent 
earths, or metallic ſubſtances, will not decompound an ammoniacal 
ſalt, unleſs they be affiſted by a certain degree of heat. 
Now, as all theſe matters are extremely fixed, at leaſt in eom- 
pariſon with a volatile altali, they have the advantage of being able 
to reſiſt the force of fire, and ſo of acting in conjunction therewith; 
and fire greatly promotes the natural action of 2 — upon one 
another: whereas the volatile alkali in the ammonincsl ſalt, being 
unable to abide the force of fire, is compelled to deſert it's acid; 
and that ſo much the more quickly, as it's affinity therewith is 
conſiderably weakened by the preſence of an earthy, or metallic 
ſubſtance, both of which have a great affinity with acids. 

Theſe conſiderations oblige us to conclude, that vlatile atkalies 
have a ſomewhat greater affinity than abſorbent earths and metallic 
ſubſtances with acids. £5 2 

Ammoniacal ſalts, projected upon nitre in fuſion, make it de- 
tonate ; and the nitrous fal ammoniac detonates by itſelf, without 
the addition of any inflammable matter. This ſingular effect evi- 
dently demonſtrates the exiſtence of an oily matter in volatile al- 
kahes; for it is certain that nitre will never deflagrate without the 
concurrence, and even the immediate contact, of ſome combuſtible 
matter. 

This oily ſubſtance is often found combined with volatile allaliss 
in ſuch a large proportion as to diſguiſe it in fome meafure, arid 
render it exceeding foul. The falt may be freed from it's ſuper- 
fluous oil by repeated. ſublimations ; and particularly by ſubliming 
it from abſorbent earths, which readily drink up oils. This is 
called the rectification of a volatile alkali, The falt, which before 
was of a yellow iſh, or dirty colour, by being thus rectiſied, be- 
comes very white, and acquires an odour more pungent; and lefs 
fetid than it had at firſt; that is, when obtained by one lingle dil- 
tillation from a putrid ſubſtance, 

It is proper to obferve, that the reification of a v9/atil? alkali mull 
not be carried too far, or repeated too often; for by that means it 
may be entirely decompoſed at length; and particularly it an ab{or- 
bent earth, and eſpecially chalk, be employed for that purpoſe, the 
ſalt may be converted into an oil, an tarth, and water. , 

Volatile atkaties act upon ſeveral metallic ſubſtatices, ard particu- 
larly on copper; of which they make a moſt beautiful blue ſolu- 
tion. On this property depends a pretty ſingular effect, which kap- 
pens ſometimes when we attempt, by means of a volatile aitali, to 
ſeparate copper from any acid with which it is combined. Inſtead 
of ſeeing the liquor grow turbid, andthe metal fall, both which ge- 
nerally happen when any altali whatever is mixed with a metallic 
ſolution, we are ſurpriſed to obſerve the ſolution of copper, upon 
adding a vtatile altali, retain it's limpidity, and let fall no precipi- 
tate; or at leaſt, if the liquor does grow turbid, it remains ſo but 
for a moment, and inſtantly recovers 11's tranſparency. 

I his is occaſioned by adding ſuch a quantity of vlatile alkali, as 
is more than ſufficient ſully to ſaturate the acid of the ſolution, and 
conſiderable enough to diſſolve all the copper as faſt as it is ſeparated. 
from the acid. On this account the liquor acquires a deeper blut 
than it had before; which ariſes from the property which v,jmu al- 
kaltes have of giving this metal, when combined with them, a fuller 
blue than any other tolvent can: hence we have a touchitone to diſ- 
cover copper wherever it is; for let the quantity of this metal, com- 
bined with other metals, be ever ſo ſmall, a volatile alta never 
fails to diſcover it, by making it appear of a blue colour. 

Though a vslatile athalt ee e the reſult of putrefaction, 
yet it muſt not therefore be imagined that none can be produced b 
any other means; on the contrary, moſt of thoſe ſubſtances whic 
contain the ingredients neceſfary to form it, yield no inconſiderable 
quantity thereof in diſtillation, "Tartar, for example, which by 
being burrit in an open fire, is converted into a fixed altali, yields a 
volatile alkali when it is decompoſed in cloſe veſſels; that is, when 


it is diſtilled : becauſe in this latter caſe, the oily __ is not diſ- 


ſipated or burnt, as it is by calcination in a naked fire, but has 
time to unite with ſome of the earth and acid of the mixed in ſuch a 
manner, as to form a true v2/atile alkatr. 

'To prove that on this occaſion, as well as on all others, where 
unputrefied bodies yield a volatile alkali, this ſalt is the product of 
the fire, we need only obſerve, that in theſe diſtillations it never 
riſes till after ſome part of the phlegm of the acid, and even of the 
thick oil, is come over ; which never 1s the caſe when it is formed be- 
forehand in the body, which is the ſubject of the operation, as it is 
in thoſe which have undergone putrefaction: for this ſalt, being 
much lighter and more volatile than thoſe of other ſubſtances, riſes 


of courte before them in diſtillation. — 
ALKANET, a plant. See ANCHUSA and LITHOSPERMUM. 


ALKEBLA, or ALx1BL1a, that quarter to which the Turks 
turn when they pray. . See KEBLA. | 
ALKEKENGTI, in botany. Sce W1NTER-CHERRY. 
ALKEKENGI, the name of a fruit or berry uſcd in medicine; it 
is produced by the plant above-mentioned, and is of ſome uſe tor 
it's abltergent, diſſolvent, and diuretic quality. The fruit is lithon- 
triptic and deterſive; on which account it is recommended againſt 
the jaundice, and other diſorders of the ſtomach, and is alſo pre- 
ſcribed to cleanſe the urinary paſſages of gravel, &c. 
ALKERMES, in pharmacy, a compound cordial medicine, the 
6 principal 
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principal S in which is #ermes ; the other ingredients are 
roſe-water, ſugar, ambergris, muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, 
and leaf go!., &c. It was formerly preſcribed pretty frequently 
among females, as a cordial; but Dr. Quincy decries it's value in 
that intention, and thinks it ought only to be regarded as a {weet- 
ener; but it is now rarely called for; See KERMES. 

ALKES, a ſtar in the conſtellation CRArRR, which fee; 

ALKOOL. See ALconor. * | 

ALKORAN. See ALCORAN. | | 

- ALKUSSA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the ſihurus, with cnly 

one cirrus or beard. The Swedes call it al ſo lake; 

ALKY of lead, a name given by ſome alchemiſts to ſugar of lead. 

ALL-ſaints, in the calendar, otherwiſe, called all- Hallnus, a feſti- 
val obſerved by melt denominations of Chriſtians, in commemora- 


tion of the ſaints in general. It is celebrated on the firſt day of | 


November. 

ALL-foulr, a feaſt day kept on the ſecond day of November, in 
commemoration of all the faithful deceaſed. : 

ALLAH, or ALLA, the adorable Being, the common name of 
God among the Mahometans. 

ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTOIDES, in anatomy, a veſicle in- 
veſting the foetus of ſeveral animals, and containing an urinous li- 
quor, ſuppoſed to be conveyed thither from the urachus. It makes 
a part of the ſecundine. 

The word is compounded of Mg, a gut, and en, reſem- 
blance. , 

Anatomiſts are not agreed whether the allantois has, or has not 
any exiſtence in the human ſpecies. Dr. Hale has, however, in 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 271, given an accurate deſcription of the human 
allantois ; and aſſigned a reaſon why even thoſe, who believed it's 
exiſtence, had not before fully found it out; and alſo an anſwer to 
thoſe who yet deny it's reality. Dr. Hunter, in his lectures, abſo- 
lutely denies the exiſtence of this membrane, except in brutes. 

ALLAT, from the Arabic allah, God, the name of an idol 
among the Arabians and the idolatrous Jews. 

ALLAY, or ALLoy. See ALLOY. 5 

ALLAZAZIS, a chemical term for philoſophical brafs or cop- 

„called alſo es album, and by ſeveral other names. 

ALLE, a ſpecies of the alca: it is found among fragments of 
ice in the northern ſeas of Europe and America. | 

ALLECTOR, a ſpecies of the crax, or daker-hen. 

ALLEGATA, in — antiquity, a kind of inſcription uſed 
by the emperors, importing the writings to be verified. : 

ALLEGATION, in law, implies the producing inſtruments or 
deeds, for proving the truth of ſomething litigated before the 
court. SE b 

ALLEGATION, in literature, is the quoting an author in regard to 
the ſubje& in hand. | 

ALLEGEAS, a ſtuff manufactured in the Eaſt Indies; of which 
ſome are of cotton, and others of ſeveral kinds of herbs ſpun like 
flax and hemp. Their length is of eight and twelveells; by 5, 6, 
or 7-8ths ; and ” 28 or 5-8ths breadth: 

ALLEGIANCE, in law, ſignifies the obedience which every 
ſubje& owes to his lawful ſovereign. - 

"This was anciently called ligeantia, or ligence; from the Latin 
ligare, and alligare, to bind; q. d. lIigamen ſidei. 

ALLEGIANCE is either natural, acquired, or bcal. 

ALLEGIANCE, natural, is that which every ſubject born ought 
to pay immediately upon his birth. | 

ALLEGIANCE, acquired, is that which a perſon naturalized, or 
made a denizen, owes to the king. 

ALLEGIANCE, /cal, is that{which a perſon, on entering the do- 
minions of another prince, ought to pay for his protection. 

ALLEGIANCE, oath of, 1s that taken by the ſubject, and in which 
he acknowledges the king as his ſovereign prince; it is, properly 
ſpeaking, the F 7 of the coronation oath, taken by the 
king to the people. All perſons above the age of twelve years are 
required to take the oath of * in courts-leet. The Quakers 
are in ſtat. 8. G. cap. 6. excuſed from taking the oath of allegiance ; 
and are only enjoined a declaration of fidelity in lieu thereof. 

ALLEGO ICAL, ſomething belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of an Mlegary, * 

ALLEGORY, a figure in rhetoric, by which, under the diſguiſe 
of imaginary perſons or things, ſome real action or inſtructive mo- 

ral is conveyed to the mine. Every allegory, therefore, has two 
ſenſes, the one literal, and the other myſtical; the firſt has been 
aptly enough compared to a dream, or viſion, of which the laſt is 
the true meaning or interpretation : 


An allegs tropes continues ſtill, 
Which with new graces every ſentence fill : 


Jt contains a ſeries or ſtring of mctaphors : ſuch is that beautiful a/- 
legory of Horace, lib. i. od. 14. | 


Y navis, referunt in mare te navi 
2 Fluclus, &c. 


where the ſhifffeems to ſtand for the republic ; waves, for civil war ; 


port, for peace and concord ; cars, for ſoldiers ; and mariners, for ma- 


them. Philo Judzus has three books of the allegories in the hiſtory 
of the ſix days. The Old Teſtament is ſuppoſed by many to be one 
continued allegory, or typical repreſentation of the tranſactions and 
myſteries recorded iy the New. The heathens-alſo had many alle- 
gories in their religion. | 

There are divers kinds of allegorics;; as, verbal, real, ſimple, alluſtve, 
, ical, moral, political, thealagical, &c. 


— — 


— 
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ALLEGORY, ſimple, according to ſome, is that w ich is taken from 
natural things. b | 

ALLEGORY, alliifrve, relates to other words or things. 

ALLEGORY, verbal, is a thread or feries of metaphors ; or a com- 
bination of the ſame trope, chiefly metaphor, through many words. 


Such as, 
Claudite jam rivzs pueri, ſat prata biberunt. VIRG. 


where the 2228 of watering the ground is carried on to the 
ſhutting of the ſluices, &c. And that other in Terence, Sine Cerere et 
Libers fri get Venus ; i. e. love grows cold without bread and wine. 

ALLEGORY, perpetual, or continued, is that where the allegorical 
thread is purſued through all the parts of a conſiderable diſcourſe ; 
as in the books of Canticles, 1 &. a 

ALLEGORIES, phyſical, thole in which ſome point of natural phi- 
loſophy is repreſented ; ſuch in Homer, are Juno, who repreſents the 
air, Jupiter the æther, and the like. 

ALLEGORIES, medical, thoſe wherein ſome ſecret of phyſic is re- 
vealed : as in Solomon's deſctiption of the effects of old age, in 
Eccleſ. xii. 1, &c. | > 

ALLEGORIES, chemical, ſuch as the ſtory of the Argonautic expe- 
dition, in which ti. e proceſs of making gold is exactly deſcribed. 

ALLEGORIES, moral, thoſe whereby ſome uſeful inſtruction is in- 
tended ; as, in Homer, the victory of Diomede over Venus, or 
fleſhly luſt; alſo, in the SpeQator and Tatler, the fables of avarice 
and luxury, of the grotto of grief, &c. | 

ALLEGORIES, political, thoſe involving ſome maxim of good go- 
vernment ; as where Menenius Agrippa relates to the Roman peo- 
ws the parable of a war raiſed by the ſeveral parts of the human 

ody againſt the ſtomach, whereby the diſcantented party were in- 
duced to return into the city. 

ALLLGORIES, theological, thoſe wherein ſome truth relating to the 


nature and attributes of God is couched. 


ALLEGORY is alſo applied to the drawing ſome words, plainly and 
literally intended at firſt, from their natural and proper meaning, to 
a foreign ſenſe, for the better accommedating them to the inſtruction 
of our minds. | | 
 ALLEGRO, in muſic, an Italian word, fignifying that the part is 
to be played ina briſk, gay, and ſprightly manner ; being the quickeſt 
motion of all, excepting pre/ts. | | 

ALLEGRO, piu, ſignifies to play or ſing the patt it is joined to a 
little quicker ; as | N 

ALLEGRO, poco piu, intimates, that the part to which it refers 
ought to be played or ſung a little more brifk and lively than allegra 
alone requires. | 


ALLELENGYON, in antiquity, a kind of tax which the rich 


paid for the poor, when abſent in the army. 


ALLELOPHAGI, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed, by writers on 
inſects, to expreſs a particular genus of flies which feed on each other. 

ALLELUJ}A, in botany, an obſolete name for the oxys. 

ALLELUJAH. See Hate LUJAH. 

ALLEMAND, AlL MAIN, a kind of grave, foleran muſic, where 
the meaſare is good, and the movement lo-. | 

ALLEMANNIC, ſomething relating to the ancient Germans; 
thus we meet with Allemarnie hiſtory, Allemannic language, &c. 

ALLER good, in our old writings, or alder good, ſignifies the 
greateſt good. . 

ALLERION, in heraldry, a kind of eagle without beak or feet, 
having nothing perfect but the wings. ; 

ALLEU, or ALLoDE, in our ancient cuſtoms. See ALLODIUM. 
- ALLEVEURE, a ſmall braſs Swediſh coin, worth about two- 
pence halfpenny. . 

ALLEVIARE fignifics, in old records, to levy or pay a fine or 
compoſition. 

ALLEVIATION, the act of making a thing lighter, and more 
eaſy to be borne or endured ; and is oppoſed to aggravation. | 

ALLEY, in gardening, a trait parallel walk, bounded on both 
ſides with trees, ſhrubs, &c. and uſually covered with gravel or turf. 

An alley ſhould be broad enough for two perſons to walk a- breaſt,. 
and is diſtinguiſhed by it's breadth from a =_ it ſhould not be leſs 
than five, nor more than fifteen feet broad. 

ALLEY, caunter, is a little alley parallel with a great one, 

ALLEY, front, that which runs {trait before a houſe, &c. 

ALLEY, tranſverſe, that which cuts the former at right angles. 

ALLEY, diagonal, that which cuts a ſquare, thicket, &c. from one 
angle to another. | 
- ALLEY, covered, that where the trees meet at the top, and form a 

ade. | 90 n 

ALLEY, /leping, that which is neither parallel to the front, nor to 
the tranſverſe alley, owing either to the lownels of the point of ſight, 
or of the ground. | 

ALLEY of compartiment, that which divides the ſquares of a par- 
terre. | | 

ALLEY, in perſpective, that which, in order to give it the greater 
appearance of length, is made wider at the entrance than at the ter- 
mination. 

ALLEY, in huſbandry, ſignifies the vacant ſpace between the out- 
errgolt row of corn on one bed, and the neareſt row to it on the next 
parallel bed; and it is uſually about four feet in breadth, excluſive of 


the diviſions between the rows of corn in the beds. 


ALLEY in ziczac, that which has too great a deſcent, and is on 
that account liable to be damaged by floods. Platbands of turt run 
acroſs it from ſpace to ſpace will help to keep up the gravel, and pre» 
vent any bad effects from the water. 

- ALLEY in Ziczac is alſo applied to a walk in a labyrinth or wilder- 
neſs formed by ſeveral returns of angles, in order to render it more 
ſolitary and obſcure, and conceal it's termination, 
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ALL-cooD, in botany. See GoOsE-FOOT. 
ALL-HEAL, Hercules's, in botany. See WounDworr. 
ALL-HEAL clowns, an herb. See STACHYs, Pax Ax, HoRE- 


ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon law; implies the union, con- 


nection, or affinity between two perſons, or two families, contraCted 


by marriage. | a ; 

ALLIANCE alſo ſignifies a league or treaty entered into by ſovereign 
princes or ſtates, for their mutual ſafety and defence. 

In this ſenſe, alliances may be diſtin iſhed into ſuch as are en- 

ſroe, whereby the contracting parties oblige themſelves jointly to at- 

tack ſome other power; and into ſuch as are defenſive, whereby the 
contracting parties bind themſelves to ſtand by, and defend each other, 
in caſe of being attacked by any other power. $ : 

All alliance between perſons of unequal rank and condition is rbid- 
den by the Twelve Tables ; and the daughters of the nobility in Portu- 

| are not ſuffered to ally with ſuch as have never been in the wars. 

We read alſo of equal, unequal, triple, quadruple, and grand alliances. 

ALLIANCES, unequal, are thoſe wherein one of the contracting 
powers promilgs patronage or protection, and the other fidelity, On 
the other hand, when the ſeveral powers treat on a par, ſuch are 
termed equal alliances. 

For the triple alliance, we may refer to the famous one between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden; and for the quadruple alliance; to that be- 
tween England, Holland, the emperor, and the king of France. 

Some have diſputed, whether the ſtates of the empire have a right 
to make alliances without the emperor's concurrence ; and whether 
the king of England be veſted with abſolute power to make alliances, 
at diſcretion, without conſent of parliament, Dr. Davenant affirms 
the negative. | 

ALLIARIA, in botany. See Dame's Viol Er. 

ALLIGATH, in Roman antiquity, the baſeſt of all their ſlaves, 
and who were uſually kept fettered. 

ALLIGATION, the reſolving queſtions reſpecting the mixture 
of commodities, &c. See em of ARITHMETIC. 

ALLIGATOR, in natural hiſtory, an amphibious creature com- 
mon in South America, ſuppoſed by ſome authors to be the ſame 
with the crocodile found in Aſia and Africa, It's head is long, and 
ſlender towards the extremity, gradually forming a ſnout like that of 
a hog. Both the upper and lower jaws have a row of very ſtrong 
and pointed teeth. 

heſe creatures abound in the river of Guiaquil in South Ame- 
rica; and, when tired of fiſhing, leave the water to baſk in the ſun, 
where they appear more like logs of half rotten wood thrown aſhore 
dy the current, than living creatures; but upon perceiving any veſ- 
ſels near them, they immediately plunge into the water. dome of 
them exceed five yards in length. 

ALLIGATOR is alſo the name of a ſpecies of pear. 

ALLIOT H, a ſtar in the tail of the Great Bear, much obſerved at 
ſea for finding the latitude. 

ALLIOTICUM, in phyſic, a medicine for altering and purifying 
the blood: it conſiſts chiefly of the roots of dandelion, ſuccory, fen- 
nel, and raiſins ; with the herbs endive, ſorrel, common ox-eye, fu- 
mitory, lettuce, &c. 

ALLIUM, in botany, garlick, the name of a plate with a bul- 
bous root, conſiſting of ſeveral membranes, ofa whitiſh colour, mixed 
with a purpliſh caſt. See GARLICK. 

ALLOCATION, an allowance made upon an account in the Ex- 
chequer. 

As LOCATIONE Tipo a writ for allowing to an accountant ſuch 
ſums of money as he has law fully expended in his office; directed to 
the lord-treaſurer, and barons of the Exchequer. 

ALLOCATO comitatu, a new writ of exigent iſſued or allowed 
before any other county court holden, when the power has not been 
fully ſerved or complied with. 

ALLOCUTION, in Roman antiquity, implies an harangue 
made by a general to his army. 

ALLODIAL, in ancient cuſtoms, an epithet given to an inherit- 
ance held without any acknowledgment to a lord or ſuperior ; in 
oppoſition to feudal. It is now generally called freehold. 

ALLODIUM, free lands, or ſuch as are abſolutely the property 


of the owner, without his being obliged to pay any acknowledgment 


of ſervice whatſoever. 

Two kinds of alladium are mentioned in the cuſtomary laws of 
France, viz. .1. Alladium nobile, aleu noble, that to which juriſdic- 
tion was annexed ; and which was alſo free from all homage or ſer- 
vice. 2. Alladium villanum, aleu raturier, that which had no juriſ- 
diftion annexed to it. 

ALLOGIA, in antiquity, winter-quarters appointed for ſoldiers, 

ALLOM, a kind of mineral ſalt. See ALUM. 

ALLONGE, in fencing, a thruſt or paſs at the enemy, 

ALLOGOTROPHIA, among phyſicians, a diſproportionate nu- 
trition, when one part of the yody is leſs nouriſhed than another. 

ALLOPHASIS, a medical term for a delirium, or the ſpeaking 
of things differently from what they are. 

ALLOPHYLLUS, in botany, a genus of plant whoſe calyx is 
compoſed of four leaves of an orbicular ſhape, and two —_— ONES, 
ſmaller than the others; the corolla conſiſts of four petals leſs than 
the cup; the germen is didymous, and the ſtigma divided into four 
parts. It is of the vetandria monogynia claſs. 

ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of goods, in commerce, is when 
a ſhip's cargo is divided into ſeveral parts bought by different per- 
ſons, whoſe names are written on as many pieces of paper, which an 
indifferent perſon applies to the ſeveral lots or parcels ; by which the 
goods are impartially divided, and allotted to the proper perſons. See 
INCH of candle. | ? 

ALLOY, or ALLAy, in matters of coinage, a proportion of a 
baſer metal mixed with afiner one. Thus all gold coin has an allsy 


of ſilver and copper, as ſilver has of copper alone; the proportion in 
No. 8. Vol. I. 


| 


| 


the former caſe, for ſtandard gold; being two carats of alley in a pound 
troy of gold ; and, in the latter, eightcen penny-weights of alloy for a 


pound of ſilver. Gold or ſilver coin is never ſtruck by the minters 


without alloy ; always mixing ſoine copper with theſe two metals, in 
a proportion ſettled by the tules of the mint; Whether gold or ſilver 
be above or below ſtandard, is to be found by Ass AV; which fee. 

Jewellers; gold-wire drawers, gold-beaters, and gold and ſilver 
ſmiths, are obliged to uſe alla in the gold and ſilver they work; but 
it ought to be leſs than that of coin, to prevent their melting it in 
order to uſe it in their works. 

Braſs- founders have their alley of copper, pewter; and tin. Pew- 
terers alſo, in making their ſeveral veſſels, diſhes, &c. alſo make uſe 
of — alley of red copper; regulus of antimony, and ſome other mi- 
nerals. 2 550 

ALLovs, metallic, are either natural or A e- Natural alleys are 
thoſe made by nature, ſuch as moſt minerals which contain ſeveral 
metals alloyed with each other. Artificial alloys are thoſe made ex- 
2 for different uſes; or for the ſake of examining the properties 

longing to them. 1 

1 gold is always alloyed with ſilver; and native ſilver with 
Bold. ä 

The chief reaſons alledged for the ailying of coin are, 1. The 
mixture of the metals, which, when {melted from the mine, are not 
perfectly pure. 2. The faving the expence it muſt otherwiſe coſt 
if they were to be refined: 3. The neceſlity of rendering them 
harder; by mixing ſome parts of other metals with them, to prevent 
the diminution of weight by wearing, in paſſing through man 
hands. 4. The melting of foreign gold or coin which is + 
loyed. 5. The charges of coinage, which muſt be made good by the 
profit ariſing from the money coined. 6. The duty belonging to 
the ſovereign, on account of the power he has to cauſe money to be 
coined in his dominions: _ | 

Among the Romans; the ſilver coin was long kept to a great de- 
gree of purity ; which was firſt broke in upon by the tribune Li- 
vius Druſus; who mixed with it an eighth part of copper; But the 
acts of his tribunate being afterwards annulled; the money was re- 
ſtored to it's ancient fineneſs. Things remained thus tillthe time of 
the emperor Severus, who increaſed the allay ſtill more; but never- 
thelels he aſſumed on his medals the appellation of re/titutor monctæ. 

ALL-SEED, a ſpecies of flax. See FLAx. 

ALL-SPICE, Jamaica pepper. See PiMENT0: 

ALLUMINGR, from the French allamer, to lighten, a perſon 
who colours or paints upon vellum or paper. 

ALLUSION, in rhetoric, a figure by which ſomething is applied 
to, or underſtood of another, on account of ſome ſimilitude between 
them. Camben defines it to be playing with words alike in ſound, 
but unlike in ſenſe. Thus the Romans played on their tippling 
emperor Tiberius Nero, by calling him Biberius Mero; and we 
find, in ſcripture, that God changed the name of Abram, i. e. high 
father, into Abraham, father of many. 

ALLUVION, among civilians, denotes the gradual increaſe of 
lands along the ſea-ſhore, or on the banks of rivers. 

This, when flow and imperceptible, is conſidered as a lawful ac- 
quiſition; but when a conſiderable portion of land is torn away at 
once by the violence of the current, and joined to a neighbouring 
eſtate, it may be claimed again by the former owner. 

ALLY, in matters of polity, implies a ſovereign prince or ſtate. 
that has entered into alliance with others. See ALLIANCE. 

ALMACANTARS, or ALMUCANTARS, in aſtronomy, are 
leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the horizon, and imagined to 
paſs through every point of the meridian, They are generally called 
parallels of altitude, and are of uſe in ſhewing the heights or altitudes 
of the heavenly bodies, and deſcribed on ſome quadrants, &c. See 
PARALLEL of Altitude. 

ALMACANTARS Ha. See ALMUCANTARS ſtaff, 

ALMADE, in ſhip-building, a kind of canoe, or ſmall veſ- 
ſel, about 24 feet long, made of the bark of a tree, and uſed by the 
negroes of Africa: they go with great ſwiftneſs. It is alſo the name 
of a long boat uſed at 1 near 80 feet long, and 6 or 7 broad. 
The king of Calicut fits out two or three hundred of theſe veſſels in 
time of war. | 

ALMAGEST, the name of a book compoſed by Ptolemy, con- 
taining a variety of geometrical problems, and a great number of 
aſtronomical obſervations made by the ancients, 

The original title of the work was ouvrets peyic, the greateſt con- 
ſtruction or collection; but the Arabians, who tranſlated it into their 
language, prefixed to the laſt word megiſte, the Arabic particle a/, 
calling it amagiſta ; whence the preſent name. 

ALMAGRA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to an earth 
of the ochre kind, called ſil atlicum by the ancients. It is of a fine 
deep red, with ſome admixture of 2 very heavy, and of a denſe, 
yet friable ſtructure, and rough du Rn: In medicine, it is a 
very valuable aſtringent; and it is alſo uſed in painting. | 

ALMAGRA, the balum cuprum ; alſo a name tor the white ſulphur 
of the chemiſts. | 

ALMALECI, the name of a celebrated work, containing a ſyſ- 
tem of the ancient Arabian phy ſic. 

ALMANAC, in matters of literature, a table containing the ca- 
lendar of days and months, the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the age 
of the moon, &c. | 

Regiomontanus is allowed to have been the firſt who reduced a0. 
manacs to their preſent form, 

ALMANACS, conftruction of. The firſt thing to be done is, to com- 

ute the ſun's and moon's place for each day of the year, or it may 
- taken from ſome ephemerides and entered in the almanac ; next, 
find the dominical letter, and, by means thereof, diſtribute the ca- 
lendar into weeks ; then, having computed the time of Eaſter, by it 
fix the other moveable ſeaſts; adding the immoveable ones, with the 
names of the martyrs, the CD. "Er ſetting of each luminary, the 
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length of day and night, the aſpects of the planets, the phaſes of the 


moon, and the ſun's entrance into the cardinal points of the eclip- 
tic, i. e. the two cquinoxes and ſolſtices. | 

ALMANAC, nautical, is publiſhed annually, by anticipation, under 
direction of the commiſſioners of longitude : it began with the year 
t767, and has been continued ever ſmce. Beſide every thing eſſen- 
tial to general uſe that is to be found in any other almanac, it con- 
tains many new and intereſting particulars ; more eſpecially, the diſ- 
tances of the moon from the ſun and fixed ſtars for every three hours 
of apparent time, adapted to the meridian of Greenwich ; by com- 
paring which with the diitances carefully obſerved at fea, the mariner 
may readily, and with little danger of miſtake, aſcertain his longi- 
tude to a degree of cxactneſs that may be thought ſuthcient for moit 
nautica! purpoſes. And the · publication of it is chiefly deſigned to 
facilitate the uſe of Mayer's . tables, by ſuperſeding the neceſ- 
ſity of intricate calculations, in determining the longitude at ſea. 

- AEMANAR, in Arabian aſtrology, denotes the pre-eminence of 
one planet above another. | | 

ALMANDIN, a precious ſtone of the ruby kind, ſomething 
ſofter than the oriental ruby ; and partakes more of the granite than 
the ruby in refpe& to colour. It is ranked among the richeſt of 
ſtones, and is ſaid by Pliny to have been brought from Alabanda, a 
city of Caria ; whence it's name Alabundin. 

ALMARIA, in ancient records, the archives of a church, &c. 

ALMEHRAB denotes a niche in the Mahometan moſques, which 
dĩrects to the temple of Mecca (the keb/a), to which they are obliged 
to bow their faces in praying. 

ALMETSAR, a faſhionable game among the ancient Arabs, per- 
formed by a kind of caſting lots with arrows; but ſtrictly prohibited 
by the law of Mahomet, on account of the frequent quarrels it occa- 
ſioned. | x 

ALMELILET U, a word uſed by Avicenna, to expreſs a preter- 
natural heat leſs than that of a fever, and which may continue after 
recovery. 

ALMENE, in commerce, 'a weight of two pounds, ufed in 
weighing ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

ALMENE, a name given by Arabian writers to the prickly tj of 
Africa, anciently called acanthus, and lotus acanthus. 

ALMERICAN hereſy, broached in France by one Almerick, in 
the thirteenth century; but their tenets were condemned by a pub- 
tic decree of the council of Sens, in the year 1209. | 

His followers are ſaid to have affirmed, that the power of the Fa- 
ther laſted only during the continuance of the Moſaic law ; that the 
coming of Chriſt introduced a new law ; that at the end of this be- 
gan the reign of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that now confeſſion and the ſa- 
craments were at an end, and that every one is to be ſaved by the in- 
ternal operations of the Holy Spirit alone, without any external act 
of religion. And even in morals they were as infamous as their doc- 
trines. were abſurd. | | 

ALMIGGIM «w2d, the name of a beautiful and light ſort of 
wood mentioned in ſcripture, From the accounts of Joſephus, it 
appears to be the wood of the Italian pine or fir-tree. This wood 
was excellent for it's whiteneſs, as welt as uncommonly hght, and 
was therefore nſed for mulical inſtruments. ! 

_ ALMIZADIR, among alchemilts, ſignifies verdigris; ſometimes 
the aqua mercurialis or agua philofophorum ; and ſometimes the pro- 
ceſs of the philoſopher's ſtone. 

ALMOGIZA, an Arabian epithet for the limb or circumference 
of the aftrolabe. P 

ALMOHARRAM, one of the ſacred months of the ancien 
Arabs; it was the firſt month of their year: F 

- ALMOIN, in law, denotes free alms. See FRANc-alinoin. 

- ALMOND, the fruit produced by the almomd-tree. See ALMONDS. 

ALMOND-TREE, amygdalus, in botany, the name of a diſtinct 
genus of trees, with roſaceous flowers, and an oblong ſtony fruit, in 
which is incloſed a kernel of the ſame ſhape. 

Almand-trees have a beautiful effect in a garden while they con- 

tinue in bloom, and are accordingly cultivated in this country more 
for the ſake of their flowers than their fruit : though the latter are 
alſo well worth attending to, and may, with proper care, in a well- 
ſheltered warm ſituation, be produced very good in England. 
- Theſe trees are propaguted by inoculating a bud of them with a 
plumb or a peach itock, or into a ſtock of their own kind, in the 
month of July. The. next ſpring when the buds ſhoot is the time 
to train them up, either for ſtandards or half-ſtandards, as the culti- 
vator chuſes : though the uſual method is to bud them at the height 
intended for their ſtems. In the ſecond year after budding, they 
will be fit to tranſplant into the places they are to remain. Ihe beſt 
feaſon for doing this is in October, as ſoon as their leaves begin to 
decay, if they are to ſtand in dry ground; but if they are to be re- 
moved into a wet foil, February is a far more preferable time. It 
is likewiſe to be obſerved, that plumb-ſtocks will always prove the 
beſt for the latter, and almand, or peach-itocks, for the former ſitua- 
tion. ' : 
The bloſſoms of theſe trees often appear in February, when the 
ſpring is forward: but if froſt comes on while they are out, their 
beauty is of ſhort duration, for they are ſoon deſtroyed, and produce 
very little fruit. On the other hand, if theſe trees do not flower till 
hte in March, they ſeldom fail of bearing plenty of almonds, many of 
which will be very ſweet, and fit for the table when green; but they 
will not keep long. | | 

There are two Finds of almonds, ſweet and bitter. The greateſt 
quantity of both forts are produced in Syria, Barbary, Turkey, Spain, 
Italy, the iſland of Cyprus, and France, The German thops are 
ſupplied chiefly from Provence and Valencia, In England, three 
forts: of almonds are diſtinguiſhed, ſmall Barbary au, long Jor- 
dan almends, and ſhort, broad, Spaniſh or Valencia almonds. 

ALMONDS, ſweet, conſiſt chiefly of expreſſible oil, and a five fari- 
naceous earth; the oil is ſo plentiful, and ſo looſely intermixed with 
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the other principles, that a part of it may be ſqueezed ont with the 
fingers. The medical ufes of /wwcet almands are, to ſoften and ob- 
tund acrimony, aud to render reftnous ſubſtances ſoluble in water, 
and in the animal fluids, "The reſins of jalap, ſcammony, and 
others, triturated with a/monds, diſſolve in water into an emulſion, 
and in this form operate effectually, without producing the violent 
gripes and other dangerous conſequences, which they never fail to do 
when given by themſelves, 

ALMONDS, bitter, yield alſo an oil to the preſs, not bitter like the 
almonds themſelves, but as taſteleſs as that of the ſweet kind, all the 
bitter matter remaining in the cake left after the expreſſion. It is 
much uled to foften and deterge the wax out of the ear. Several ex- 

riments have been made for determining in what principle the 

itterneſs reſides; but they have not anſwered ſo perfectly as could 


| be withed. The alen cake was diſtilled both with pure water, and 


with water and ſalt, and with highly rectified ſpirit of wine. The 


| diſtilled waters were ſcarcely bitter, but ſmelt a littte of the almond, 


and had a conſiderable pungency ; the diſtiHed ſpirit diſcovered 
ſcarcely any pungency or bitterneſs, and differed very little, in ſmell 
or taſte, from the pure ſpirit employed: the greateſt part of the bit- 
terneſs, in all ditillations, was left behind, and continued in the in- 
ſpiſſated extracts. | 

Bitter almonds are poiſonous to animals, particularly to birds. In 


the human body, they act as reſolvents and aperients. Sweetened 


with ſugar, or made into an emulſion, they are conſidered as diure- 
tic, and an anthelmintic ; but ſeem to be too dangerous à medicine to 
be 1 with ſafety, there being inſtances of cordial ſpirits flavoured 
with bitter almonds, proving poiſonous to the human ſpecies. 

ALMONDS are alſo a fruit which in the Eaſt Indies ſerves inſtead of 
ſmall money; particularly where the cewrties, thoſe fmall ſhells which 
come from the Maldives, are not current. | 

ALMOND, African, a genus of plants. See BRABEJUM.. , 

ALMOND dwarf, the peach- tree. Sce PERSICA. 

ALMONDS, amygdalz, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to two 
glands, generally called the TONSILSs 3 which ſee. Theſe are pro- 
perly denominated a/mends of the throat, though commonly called a/- 
monds of the cars. | 

ALMOND, or ALMAN furnace, is a peculiar kind of furnace uſec 
in refining ; it's uſe is, to ſeparate all kinds of metals from cinders, 
parts of melting pots, teſts, bricks, and other heterogeneous mix- 
tures. In this furnace, the refiners of ſilver out of Tead -melt the 
Hhags of the litherage left in this operation, and reduce them again in- 
to lead. 

This furnace, which is alfo called the ſweep, is uſually ſix feet 
high, four wide, and two thick: it is built of brick, having a 
hole in the. middle of the top, eight inches over, which grows nar- 
rower towards the bottom, where, in the fore-part, it ends in a point, 
encompaſſed in a ſemicircle of iron, to retain the melted metal. 
About the middle of the back there is another hole, to receive the 
noſe of a pair of bellows, the working of which requires the conti- 
nued ſtrength of two men. . 

ALMOND, an oil meaſure uſed in Portugal. A butt, or pipe, con- 
tains twenty-lix almouds. | 

ALMONDS, among lapidaries and looking-glaſs makers, ſignify 
pieces of rock-cryſtal, uſed in adorning branch-candleſticks, &c. on 
account of the reſemblance they bear to the fruit of that name. 

ALMONEKR, an officer appointed to diſtribute alms to the poor. 

ALMONER, lord, or lord high ALMONER of England, is an eccle- 
ſiaſtical officer, generally a biſhop, who is to viſit and relieve the lick, 
poor widows, priſoners, and others in neceſſity; for which purpoſe, 
he has the forfeiture of all deodands, and the goods of feles de ſe, 
which he is to diſtribute among the poor, He has allo, by virtue 
of an ancient cuſtom, the power of giving the firſt dith from the 
king's table to whatever poor perſon he pleaſes, or an alms in mo- 
ney, in licu thereof, | | 

The lord almaner alſo diſtributes to twenty-four poor men, nomi- 
nated by the pariſhioners of the pariſh adjacent to the king's place of 
reſidence, to each 4d. a day, and an alms of bread and {mall beer, 
each perſon firſt repeating the creed and Lord's prayer, in preſence of 
one of the king's chaplains. See MAuNDY-T hur/day. 

The lord almoner has alſo the charge of ſeveral poor penſioners to 
the crown, who have become ſuperannuated in the king's ſervice, 
and of the widows of ſuch ſervants as died poor, He has under him 
, "> >» mag a yeoman, and two grooms of the almonry, choſen by 

imſelf. | 

In France, great almaner, grand aumonier, is the higheſt ecclcſiaſti- 
cal dignity in the kingdom. 

ALMONER, in church hiſtory, ſignifies a deacon. In middle-age- 
writers, it implies a perſon appointed by the a/mener, to diſtribute 
alms to the poor; and likewiſe a perſon who left alms, by his will, 
to the poor, The term is alſo ufed by ſome for a legatee; in which 
ſenſe, the ſame perfon could not be amaner and heir. Some writers 
have made a/moner a more faſhionable title for chaplains ; as almoner 
of a ſhip, a regiment, &c. 

ALM CNRT, or AuwBRY, the a/msner's office or lodgings ; alſo 
the place where the alms are given. See AMBRY. | 

ALMS, eleems/yna, ſomething given from a motive o 


arity or 


| pity to the poor. 


ccleſiaſtics anciently ſubſiſted wholly on a/ms. The primitive 
chriſtians diſtributed one part of their a to the biſhops, another to 
the prieſts, and a third to the deacons and fub-deacons. 

We meet with divers kinds of alms ; viz. Alms paſchal, diſtribute 
at Faſter, attended ſometimes with waſhing of feet, &. 2. Alus 
reaſonable, a portion of the effects of perſons dying inteſtate, ſet apart 
for the church and poor. 3. Alus of plough land, a tax formerly paid 
for the benefit of the poor, being 1d. for each plough-tand. 4. Aims 
of the king, called alſo Peter-pence, or alms of St. Peter. 

The Mahometans divide abus into valuntary and legal. Alms vo- 
luntary are thoſe left to every man's diſcretion. The Mahometan 
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religion warmly and frequently enforces the duty of ahms-giving ; 
and the alcoran repreſents alms as an indiſpenſable means of obtain- 
ing anſwers to prayer. Alms legal are thole which are obligatory by 
the law, both reſpecting the portion and kind of them. 

Alus, charter of, that whereby a thing is given to the church; 
Aus is uſed, among the French, for a compulſory payment im- 
poſed as a puniſhment, to be converted to ious or charitable pur- 

oſes. It is generally called among us forfliture to the poor, 

ALms-box, or cheſt, a ſmall coffer in which the alms were anci- 
ently collected both at church, and in private houſes. "The alms- 
cheſt, in our churches, is a ſtrong box with a hole at top, having three 
keys, one to be kept by the miniſter, the other two by the church- 
wardens. No | 

ALMSFEOH, among our Saxon anceſtors, alms-mzoney, or Pe- 
ter-pence, anciently paid on the firſt of Auguſt. : 

ALMS-HOUSE, an edifice built by a perſon in a private capa- 
city, and endowed with a revenue for the maintenance of a certain 
number of poor, aged, or infirm people of either ſex. 

ALMUCANTARS, parallel aſtronomical circles. Sec ALMA- 
CANTARS. 

ALMUCANTARS, or ALMACANTARS aß, an inſtrument hav- 
ing an arch of fifteen „el uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, 
about the time of it's riſing and ſetting, in order to find the ampli- 
tude, and variation of the compaſs. It is uſually made of pear- tree 


or box. 
ALMUCIUM, in middle age writers, implies a kind of cover 


of the head, worn chiefly by the ancient canons and monks, part of 
it pendant over the head and ſhoulders : the part which covered the 
head was of a ſquare form, making as it were four horns. Hence 
appears the origin of ſquare caps, bonnets, &c. {till retained in ca- 
thedrals and univerſities. | | 
ALMUCI1A denotes likewiſe the furs or ſkins anciently worn by 
the canons on theit left arms, in the manner of muffs. 
ALMUDHEBIS, in Arabian aſtrology, a ſort of dignity or pre- 
emirſence, which a planet acquires from the diſpoſition or benign aſ- 
ct of it. | | 
ALMUG-tree, imported by Solomon from Ophir: it's wood 
was extremely valuable, and uſed in making rails or pillars of the 
temple. Sec 1 Kings x. 11, 12. = 
ALMUGFEA, a term in aſtrology, ſignifying a certain conhgu- 
ration of the five planets, in reſpe& of the ſun and moon, correl- 
ndent to that between the hours of thoſe planets, and the hours 
of the fun and moon. Saturn will be in the a/mugea of the ſun 
when diſtant from him the ſpace of five nights in ſucceſſion; and 
when he is at the ſame diſtance, only contrary to the ſucceſſion of 
the ſign, he will be in the almugea of the moon. 
ALMUTAZAPHUS, a magiſtrate of Arragon, appointed to 
ſearch houſes for ſtalen goods, weigh bread, meaſure wine and the like. 
ALMUTHEN, or ALMUSTEULI, in Arabian aſtrology, the 
planet which has the diſpoſal of a place, or ſurpaſſes the reſt in the 
number and efficacy of dignities, regard being had to the eſſential 
ints, VIZ. exaltation, terms, trigin, and row 4 
 ALNABATI, a name given by Avicenna and Serapion to the ca- 
rob-tree, or ſiliqua dulcis. N 
ALNAGE, or AULXAGE, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, the meaſur- 
ing of woollen manufaQures with an ell. 
ALNAGE was at firſt intended as a proof of the goodneſs of the 


commodity ; and therefore a ſeal was intended as a ſignal that the 


commodity was made according to the ſtatutes. But now that theſe 
ſeals may be bought and affixed to whatever commodity the buyer 
pleaſes, our rivals have taken occaſion to ＋ our trade with 
toreign nations, to the great prejudice of the Ingliſn woollen ma- 
nufacturers. By a clauſe 11 and 12 W. III. cap. 20, aulnage du- 


ties are wholly taken away, probably on account of the abuſes here 


mentioned. 

ALNAGER, in the Engliſh polity, a public ſworn officer, whoſe 
buſineſs is to examine into the aflize of all woollen cloth made 
throughout the kingdom, and to fix ſeals thereto. Another branch 
of his office is to collect an alnage duty to the king. 

- There are now three officers relating to the alnage, namely, a 
ſearcher, meaſurer, and alnager ; all which were formerly compriſed 
in the alnager, until by his own negleRt, it was thought proper to 
ſeparate thoſe offices. | ; 

ALNAM, in botany, a name given by ſome to perny-royal. 

— ALNASI, among the Mahometans, a transferring the obſerva- 
tion of a facred month to a profane one. 

ALNUS, in botany, the ALDER-TREF; Which ſee. 

ALNus, in the ancient theatres, was the part at the greateſt diſ- 
tance trom the ſtage. | 


— 


ALOA, a Grecian feaſt, celebrated in ancient times by the Athe- 


nian huſbandmen, in honour of Ceres, as inventreſs and protec- 


treſs of corn and agriculture. 

ALOE, in botany, a genus of plants, with a liliaceous flower, 
conſiſting of one tubular leaf, divided into ſix deep ſegments at the 
_ In ſome ſpecies of this genus, the cup, and in others the 
piſtil, finally becomes a fruit, or ſeed-veſſel, of an oblong cylindric 
torm divided into three cells, containing flat ſemicircular ſeeds. 

The foil in which theſe plants thrive beſt is one half freſh light 
earth from a common (and if the turf is taken with it, and rotted, 
it is much better), the reſt ſhould be white ſea- ſand, and ſifted lime 
rubhith, of each of theſe two a fourth part; mix theſe together fix or 
eight months at leaſt before it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over of- 
ten in this time. | 
The firſt ſpecies of ales is very hardy, in reſpect to cold; and has, 
in mild winters, endured abroad, being planted in a very dry ſoil, 
under a ſouth wall; but as they are liable to be killed in Ar froſts, 
they generally are kept in pots or tubs in a common green-houſe, 
with oranges, myrtles, &c. but mult have very little moiſture in 
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winter. Moſt of the other ſorts are better preſerved in an airy 
glafs caſe, in which there is a ſtove to make a little fire in very bad 
weather, to dry and warm the air in foggy, cold, or wet weather; 
and to prevent the froſt from entering houſe. a 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighteenth, thirty-fourth, and thirty- 
fiſth ſorts require a greater ſhare of heat to preſerve them in winter, 
and ſhould be ſet in a good ſtove, and kept nearly to the degree 
of heat marked (upon Mr. Fowle's botanical thermometers) terpe- 
rate. Indeed, moſt of the other forts may be kept inthe ſame tem- 
perature of heat in winter; but then you mult obſerve, that the 
greater the hcat is in winter, m which you keep them, the more 
water they will require: and, if they are well managed- in this 
heat, they will grow very much in winter; therefore, great care 
muſt be taken in the ſevere cold, that it doth not enter the houſe; 
nor that the heat be at that time leſſened ; as alſo how you begin 
to give them air in the ſpring; for the extreme parts of the plants 
will be rendered very tender, by their growing freely in winter; 
and the leaſt check to their growth, at that ſcaſon, is very often 
their deſtruction. 

Mott of the African ſorts of alces produce flowers with us annually, 
when grown to ſufficient ſize, which is generally the ſecond, and ſeldom 
more than the third year, after planting from off-ſets ; but the Ame- 
rican ales (which, for the moſt part, produce their flower-ſtems im- 
mediately from the center of the plane) ſeldom flower till they are of 
a conſiderable age, and this but once during the life of the plant ; 
for when the flower-ſtem begins to ſhoot from the middle of the 
plant, (which for the moſt part, is of a large ſize, and grows to a 
great height) it draws all the moiſture and nouriſhment from the 
leaves; ſo that, as that advances, the leaves decay: and, when 
the flowers are fully blown, ſcarce any of the leaves remain alive; 
but, whenever this happens, the old root ſends forth a numeroys 
Jenny of off-ſets for increaſe; and it is not till this time, that 

ome of theſe ſorts can be increaſed, eſpecially the ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh forts, which never produce any 
young plants until they flower; at which time the flower-ſtem of 
the ſeventh ſort is beſet with ſmall heads from bottom to top, which 
being taken off, and plantcd, will grow as well as ſuckers from 
the roots. 

This ale, which with us ſeldom makes a very large plant, hath 
yet produced flower- ſtems of a conſiderable ſize, and fifteen feet in 
height. The flowers are little leſs than thoſe of the large ſort. 
We cannot here forbear taking notice of a vulgar error relating to 
the large American aloe; which is, that it never flowers till it is an 
hundred years old: but this is a miſtake ; ſince we have had ſeveral 
of them flower in England, ſome of which were known not to ex- 
ceed fifty years old, and others, which flowered many years ago, 
cannot be fippoſed to have been in England fo long as to arrive at 
that age, ſince they were thought too tender for our climate at that 
time, when the green-houſes were not known; as may be ſeen by 
looking into Gerrard's and Parkinſon's Herbals. 

Thoſe who are deſirous of having this ſort of aloe flower, may, 
by giving the plants large tubs for their roots to ſpread, greatly pro- 
mote their growth; and, in proportion to the growing of the 
plants, their flowering is haſtened : for the bud being formed in the 
center of the plants, when the number of leaves which enfold it 
are thrown off, the ſtem will advance; ſo that, in Spain and Por- 
tugal, where the plants grow faſt, they produce flowers in eighteen 
or twenty years; and in the Welt-Indies, where they grow faſter, 
in ſeven or eight. 

The African alzes, for the moſt part, afford plenty of ſuckers, by 
which they are increaſed ; but thoſe few that do not, may be molt 
of them propagated, by taking off ſome of the under leaves, laying 
them to dry tor a week or ten days, as was directed for the off: ſets; 
den plant them in the ſame ſoil as was directed for them, putting 
that part of the leaf which did adhere to the old plant about an 
inch, or an inch and an half (according to the ſize of the leaf) into 
the earth, giving them a little water to ſettle the earth about them: 
then plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed, oblerving to ſcreen 
them from the violence of the ſun, and give them gentle refreſhings 
with water. The beſt ſeaſon for this is in June, that they may puſh 
out heads before winter, 

ALoOE-tree, which grows in China, in the kingdom of Lao, and 
in\Cochin-China, Champac, and Sumatra, is about the ſame height 

form as the olive-tree.z it's trunk is of three colours, and con- 

ns three ſorts of wood i weden that of tambac, or calambac, 
which is dearer in the Indies than even gold itſelf ; it. ſerves to per- 
fume cloaths and apartments, is a ſovereign cordial in fainting fits, 
and againſt the palſy. It deſtroys the ine and aſcarides in Tony 
It is uſed at ſacrifices by the Chineſe and all the heathen Moors. It is 
alſo uſed to ſet the molt precious ſtones that are worked in the Indies. 

Aloks, in the materia medica, a bitter, gummy, reſinous, inſpiſ- 
ſated juice ; prepared from the leaves of the above ſpecies of plants. 
There are three different ſorts of altes found in the ſhops, diſtin- 
guifhed by the names of ſocotorine, hepatic, and caballine. 

Alte Hocotorina. Socotorine ales are brought from the iſland So- 
cotora, in the Indian ocean, wrapt in ſkins ; and obtained from the 
aloe Fae arte anguſtifolia ſpinaſa flare purpures. This ſort of alzes 
is of a bright ſurface, and in ſome degree pellucid, in the lump ; 
of a yellowiſh red colour, with a purpliſh caſt: when reduced into 
powder, of a golden colour. It is hard and friable in the winter ; 
ſomewhat pliable in the ſummer, and foftens betwixt the fingers. 
It's bitter taſte is accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but not 
ſufficient to prevent it's being diſagreeable : the ſmell is not very 
unpleaſant, and ſomewhat reſembles that of myrrh. 

Allie Hepatica. Hepatic, Barbadoes, or common alzes are uſually 
brought from Barbadoes ; the beſt fort in large yours ſhells ; an 
inferior kind in pots; and a ſtil] worſe in caſks; and extracted from 
the | alze diꝛſcaridis et "OS . Sloan. This is darker * 
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than the foregoing, and not ſo clear or bright. It is generally drier 
and more compact; though ſometimes, eſpecially the caſk fort, 
quite ſoft and clammy. It's ſmell is much ſtronger and more diſ- 
agreeable ; the taſte intenſely bitter and nauſeous, with little or 
nothing of the aromatic flayour of the ſocotorine. | | 
Ale Caballina. Caballine, or horſe alzes, are prepared, pro- 
bably, from the alve guineenſis caballina vulgari ſimilis ſed tata ma- 
culala, and not, as is generally ſuppoſed, from the faces of the 
hepatic; the difference not being in purity, but in quality. It is 
call diſtinguiſhed from both the foregoing, by it's ſtrong, rank 
ſmell : in other reſpects, it agrees 2 much with the hepatic; 
and is not unfrequently ſold in it's place. Sometimes it is prepared 
ſo pure and bright as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable by the eye, even 
from the ſocotorine; but it's offenſive ſmell readily betrays it: and 
if this alſo ſhould be diſſipated by art, it's wanting the aromatic 
flavour of the finer ales will be a ſufficient criterion. 

Alves are a ſtimulating cathartic bitter : taken in ſufficient doſes 
to purge effectually, as two ſcruples or a dram, it occaſions com- 
monly a great irritation about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge of 
blood, 2 ſmaller doſes, as ten or twelve grains, repeated once or 
twice a day, it not only evacuates the firſt paſſages, but attenuates 
and diſſolves viſcid humours in the remoter parts; warms the habit, 
quickens the circulation, and promotes the menſtrual and hæmorr- 


. hoidal fluxes : it's continued uſe renders the blood 1 more 


fluid, as appears on veneſection. For a time, in theſe ſmall doſes, 
it does not act by ſtool ; but at length it produces a gentle looſe- 
neſs, of longer continuance than that occaſioned by moſt other 

urgatives : hence it's utility in habitual coſtiveneſs. This ſtimu- 
. cathartic is particularly adapted to perſons of a phlegmatic 
temperament and ſedentary life, to cacheQtic indiſpoſitions, and 
oppreſſions of the ſtomach by viſcid crudities contracted from ir- 
regularity : in dry bilious habits it is often injurious, immoderately 
heating the blood, or inflaming the bowels, 

This bitter juice is accounted deſtructive to worms, (or to the 
matter which favours their production) whether taken internally, 
or applied in plaiſters to the umbilical region. It is powerfully an- 
tiſeptic z and commonly made an ingredient in tinctures and bal- 
fams for cleanſing and healing wounds or putrid ſores. 

Alzes conſiſt of a reſinous matter, and a large proportion of a 
ſubltance called gum. By boiling in water, in the proportion for 
inflance of four ounces to a quart, it nearly all diſſolves, except 
the impurities, into a dark-coloured liquor, which, on ſtanding in 
the cold for a night, depoſits the reſin to the bottom, the gummy 
part continuing diſſolved. From this ſolution (poured off from the 
precipitated refin, and, if any feculencies appear in it, paſſed 
through a ſtrainer) the gum may be recovered in a ſolid form by 
evaporation. The coarler ſort of ales may be purified from their 
feculencies, without any ſeparation of the gummy and reſinous 
parts, by ſtraining the ſolution whilſt hot, and ſetting it directly to 
1 without ſuffering it to ſettle. 


he hepatic ale is found to contain more reſin and leſs gum 
than the ſocotorine; and this than the caballine. Twelve ounces 
of caballine alzes yielded two of reſin; the ſame quantity of ſo- 
cotorine, three; of hepatic, almoſt four: of gummy extract, 
the caballine yielded nine ounces ; the ſocotorine, ſomewhat leſs 


than nine; the hepatic eight. The watery ſolution of the gummy 


part of the ſocotorine, after the ſeparation of the reſin, appeared of 


a bright brown colour, with a caſt of red; that of the caballine, 
deep reddiſh brown; of the hepatic, browniſh yellow, without 
any tendency to rednefs. IS IN | 
The refins of all the forts, purified by ſolution in ſpirit of wine, 
(for in their ſettling from the watery decoction of the alves, the im- 
purities of the juice ſublide along with them) have little ſmell : 
that obtained from the ſocotorine has ſcarcely any perceptible taſte, 
that of the hepatic a flight bitteriſh reliſh, and that of the caballine 
a little more of the aloetic flavour. The gummy extracts alſo are 
leſs diſagreeable than the crude alzes ; the extract of the ſocotorine 
has 2 very little ſmell, and is in taſte ſcarcely unpleaſant ; that of 
the hepatic is in ſmell ſomewhat ſtronger, but ſeems to taſte rather 
Icſs ungrateful than the extract of the ſocotorine; the gum of the 
caballine retains a conſiderable ſhare of the peculiar rank ſmell of 
this kind of ales, but it's taſte is not much more unpleaſant than 
that of the extras made from the other two. 

The purgatiye virtue of ales, contrary to that of moſt of the 
other cathartic vegetables, reſides chiefly in the guramy part ; the 
relin, though taken in conſiderable doſes, (whether divided by teſ- 
taceous powders, or diſſolved in ſpirit of wine) having little or no 
cathartic power. Socotorine alces, which contains more gum than 
the hepatic, purges more and with greater irritation : the former 
therefore is to be preferred where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
promoting or exciting the menſtrual flux; whilſt the latter is better 
litted for a common purge. The vulnerary and balſamic virtues, on 
the other hand, reſide principally in the reſin ; and hence the he- 
patic, which is more reſinous than the ſocotorine, is found to be 
more ſerviceable in external applications. The caballine alces, on 
account of it's offenſive ſmell, is very rarely made uſe of, at leaſt 
under it's own name, either internally or externally. 

The purgative aloetic gum diſſolves, not only in watery, but 
likewiſe in 333 menſtrua; and even more readily in proof ſpi- 
rit, and in rectiſied ſpirit, than in water or wine. When powdered 
alces is macerated, or digeſted in a gentle warmth, with water, with 
wine, or with vinous ſpirits largely diluted, the powder ſoftens, and 
becomes tenacious, and the — goes on exceeding ſlowly: 
hence, in making tinctures or ſolutions of aloe in theſe kinds of 
menſtrua, it is of advantage to mix with the powder ſome clean dr 
ſand, which, by keeping it divided, promotes the diſſolution. Wit 
rectified and proof ſpirits, the ales do not cohere, but continue 
powdery till diſſolved. 
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gent materlals, combined with the deobſtruent gums, &c. Many 
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Alzes are ſometimes taken by themſelves, ſometimes mixed with 
ſaponaceous medicines; warned with aromatics, acuted with pun- 


of theſe kinds of compoſitions have been received as officinals : 4 
pill, for example, compoſed of equal parts of  alzes and ſoap, with 
a proper quantity of thin honey: a powder of eight parts of altes, 
with two of canella alba, or with one of virginian ſnake root, and 
one of ginger : a tincture made by digeſting five ounces of theſe 
powders in five or fix pints of mountain wine : pills of four parts 
of aloes, two of myrrh, and one or two of ſaffron, made up with 
ſyrup of ſaffron, or of orange peel: vinous and ſpirituous tinctures 
of the ales, with different proportions of the myrrh and ſaffron, &c. 

Among different aromatic materials made trial of, cloves ſeemed 
the belt adapted for alleviating the offenſiveneſs of the a/ves : the 
committee appointed by the | Flr ha college for reforming their 
pharmacopceia, made choice of canella alba, on account of it's not 
rendering the medicine ſo hot. as the neceſſary quantity of the 
clove itlelf would do, and yet having ſo much of the clove fla- 
vour, as to cover the ges in a ſufficient degree: ſome commend 
the caſia caryophyelata, or clove bark, as having more of the clove 
flavour than canella alba, and yet not being very hot. Where vo- 
latile ſpirits are to be joined, a ſolution of the ales, in dulcitied 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or in ſpirit of ſal ammoniac made with 
quicklime, are very elegant preparations, and require little aſſiſtante 
from aromatics to render them ſupportable to the palate ; the of- 
fenſiveneſs of the ales being greatly abated by the ſpirit, and the 
pungency of the ſpirit ſheathed by the ales ; the ſpirit of lal am- 
moniac made fixed with alkaline ſalt, does not ditflolve near ſo 
much of the ales as the two above-mentioned. 

ALOE wiolata, or aloe wialata tartarea, is prepared from the ex- 
preſſed juice of violet flowers, and mixed with half it's weight of 
cream of tartar, 

Some writers applied the epithet a/ze to a kind of mineral juice 
produced in Judea. 'T his is called foſſile, mineral, or metalline a/ze. 

ALOES lignum. This wood, mentioned before, is by the Indians 
and Portugueſe called calumba, or calambac, and anſwers to what is 
called xylaalaes and agallochum by medical writers. 

ALOEDARY, a purging medicine, of which g/zes make part in 
the compoſition. 

ALOEDARY alfo denotes a hiſtory of the ſeveral claſſes of alae plants. 

ALOETICS, in pharmacy, a general name for all medicines, 
the baſis, or = Hall ingredient of which is ae Ses. Hæmorrhoids, 
hypochondriac pains, and inflations, are ſometimes produced by the 
immoderate uſe of alzetzcs. 

ALOEUS, a ſpecies of beetle found in America. 

ALOGIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the Logos, or Eternal Word ; 
_ therefore they rejected the goſpel of St. John as a ſpurious pro- 
duction, 

ALOGOTROPHIA, among phyſicians, an unequal nutrition, or 
growth in ſome part of the body, as in the rickets. See ALLO0GOTRO- 
PHIA, 

ALOIDES, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for a genus 
of plants, called by Linnæus ftratiotes. Sce the article STRA- 
TIOTES. 

ALOOF, in navigation, keep aloe, (commonly called keep the 
luff is the command given by the pilot, or officer, to the helmſman, 
to direct the ſhip's courſe nearer the wind, or nearer that point of 
the compaſs which the wind blows from. This phraſe probably 
regards the dangers of a lee-ſhore, from which the pilot might order 
the helmſman to “ keep aloof.” See Lux. 

ALOPECIA, in medicine, implies a falling off of the hair, oc- 
caſioned by a defect of nouriſhment, or a bad ſtate of the humours. 

Some make a diſtinction between the a/gpecia and defluvium ca- 
pillorum, as in the former, certain ſpots are left entirely bald; 
whereas in the latter, the hair only grows exceſlively thin. They 
likewiſe en it from the ephigfts, as the baldneſs in this laſt 
creeps in ſpiral lines about the head, like the windings of a ſerpent. 
The intention of cure, however, ſcems to be much the ſame in 
them all, viz. to ſupply proper nouriſhment, where that is wanting; 
and to correct the bad qualitics of the humours, where theſe are in 
fault. | 

To prevent the hair from falling off by degrees, the head is to 
be wathed every night, at going to bed, with a ley, prepared by 
boiling the aſhes of vine branches in red wine. A powder made 
by reducing hermodaQyles to fine flour, is alſo recommended for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

In caſes where the baldneſs is total, a quantity of the fineſt 
burdock roots are to be bruiſed in a marble mortar, and then boiled 
in white wine till there remains only as much as will cover 
them, This liquor, carefully ſtrained off, is ſaid to cure baldneſs, 
by waſhing the head every night, with ſome of it warm. A ley 
made by boiling of vine branches in common water, is alſo re- 
commended with this intention, A freſh cut onion rubbed on the 
part till it be red, and itch, is likewiſe ſaid to cure baldneſs. 

ALOPECIA alſo, according to Galen, ſignifies a change of the 
hair to another colour. 

ALOPECIAS, in natural hiſtory, the ſea-fox. 

ALOPECOPITHECOS, a Greek name given by Aldrovandus 
and others to that ſtrange creature the hum. 

ALOPECURUS, a diltin& genus of plants. See Fox-TaiL 
graſs. 

NLOPEX, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the canis, and is com- 
monly called the field-fox : it has a {trait tail, and black tip. 

ALOSE, a fiſh, reſembling in ſhape the La or af? wy but 
it is much larger. Some have miſtakingly ſuppoſed it to be the ſhad, 
It is, however, a paſſage fiſh, as it never ſwims out of the ſea jntg 


rivers, but in the ſpring. ' ALOUCH 
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ALOUCH, a kind of ſweet-fcented gum, which runs from the 
white cinnamon-tree. T 


ALP, a name given to the bullfinch in ſeveral parts of Eng- 


ALPAGE, alpaticum, in antiquity, ſignifies the privilege to feed 
cattle-on the alpine, or high mountains, or the ſum paid to purchaſe 
that liberty. cke, oy | = 
| ALPAGNA, - 4 which the inhabitants of Tn — 

ong the beaſts of burden, and make it carry an hun weight : 
of it's wool, they make ſtuffs, ropes, and — ; of it's bones, tools 


for weavers; and fuel of it's excrement. 


ALPAM, a plant growing in Aregatti and Mondabelle; it is no- 
ticed by Ray, in his Hiſtory of Plants, and defcribed as the filiguoſa 
indica flore tripetalo ſiliguis teretibus pulpa abſque ſeminibus repletis. 
Any part of this ſhrub, made into an ointment with oil, is ſaid to 
be a powerful remedy in caſe of the ſcab, and old ulcers. The 


juice of the leaves, with calamus aromaticus, is good againſt the venom. 


of ſerpents. | 92 . 

ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek alphabet, an- 
ſwering to our A. SE, 

The alpha, when compounded with other words, is — — 
uſed in a privative or negative ſenſe, anſwering to the Engliſh par- 
ticle in or un; thus agamus, e&zpO, fhgnifies unmarried, being com- 
paunded of the privative a, and yeuG», marriage. Sometimes, how-- 


ever, it augments the ſignification of the words it is compounded 


with, as ab, valde robuſtus. 

ALPHA, as a numeral, ſtands for one 
any thing, as omega for the laſt : both which together, A and Q, 
denote the eternity of God, as being before and after all things, the 
beginning and the end, the firſt and the laſt, ; 


ALPHA, in ancient writings, denoted the chief, or firſt man of 


his claſs or rank. Thus Plato was called the alpha of the wits ; as 
Eratoſthenes is named beta, being eſteemed a ſecond Plato. 


ALPHA is alfo an appellation given by ſome to Moſes, the Jewiſh 


law-giver ; but the reaſon of this title is not agreed upon. _ 
ALPHABET, the natural or cuſtomary ſeries of the ſeveral 
letters of language. | 
The word 1s 1 from alpha and beta, the firſt and ſecond 
letters of the Greek alphabet. 


The number of letters is different in the alphabets of different 


languages. The Engliſh a/phabet contains 24 letters, to which, if 
we add j and v conſonant, the ſum will be 26; the French, 23; the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; the bic, 
28 ; the Perſian, 31; the Turkith, 25 the Georgian, 36; the 
Coptic, 32; the Mufcovite, 43; the Greek, 24; the Latin, 22; 
the Sclavonic, 27; the Dutch, 26; the Spaniſh, 27; the Italian, 


20 ; the Ethiopic and Tartarian, each 202; the Indians of Ben- 


I, 21; the Brameſe, 19. The Chineſe have, properly ſpeak- 


ng, no alphabet, except we call their whole language by that name; 


their letters are words, or rather hieroglyphics, and are in number 
about 80, ooo. 


Biſhop Wilkins charges all the alphabers extant with great irre- 
gularities, with reſpect both to the order, number, power, figure, 
Le. As to the order, it appears inartificial, precarious, and con- 


fuſed ; in that the vowels and conſonants are not reduced into claſſes, 
with ſuch order and ſubſequence as their natures will bear ; even 


the Hebrew order is not free from this imperfection; and as to 


number, they are both redundant and deficient ; nor is the difference 
among vowels, in reſpe& of long and ſhort, ſufficiently provided 
for. | | 


The imperfeQions generally found in alphabets are demonſtrated 
allis, Dr. Holder, &c. - 


in the natural alphabet attempted by Dr. V 
ſee NATURAL /phabet) and are endeavoured to be obviated in the 
univerſal alphabets, or characters of Mr. Lodwick, Biſhop Wilkins, 
&c, See Univerſal CHARACTER, and Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. x. 
part ii. p. 1386. ' 


We learn, from Mem. de PAcad. Row an, 16, that Monſ. 1 


nitz had it in view to compoſe an Alphabet of Human Thoughts. 

It will not feem ſtrange that the number of letters in moſt lan- 
guages ſhould be fo ſmall, and that of the words ſo great; ſince, 
trom-a calculation made by Mr. Preſtet, it appears, that allowing 
only twenty-four letters to an alphabet, the difterent words or com- 
binations that may be made out of thoſe twenty-four letters, taking 
them firſt one by one, then two by two, three by three, &c. would 
amount to 1391,724288,887252,999425,128493,402,200. Se 
COMBINATION. 

Every combination may make a word, even though that com- 
bination have not any vowel in it; which is very evident in 
the Armenian, Welſh, and Dutch languages. Every ſingle letter 
alſo, being a vowel, may make a word. Thus æ. and a make 
words in the Greek; a, o, in the Latin; a, i, e, in Engliſh ; a, e, y, 
in French; a, e, i, 0, n italian; a, y, in Spaniſh; a, o, in the Por- 
tugueſe; e, in moſt languages, and even in the Dutch and Swediſh. 

he Greek is conſidered as one of the moſt jr ene of all the 
known languages, the radices only of which are calculated at about 
3244; but then it abounds exceedingly in compounds and derivatives, 
which Biſhop Wilkins thinks may 5 moderately computed at about 
ten thouſand, Hermannus Hugo indeed aflerts that no language 
has ſo few as 100,000 words; and Varro is frequently quoted by 
learned men, as if he affirmed, that there are in Latin no leſs than 
{005000 | but, on inquiring into the ſcope of the paſſage, Biſhop 
ilkins obſerves, that this number is not intended by him to ex- 
preſs the juſt number of words in Latin, but the great variety 
thereof, by the inflexion and compoſition of words, fle therefore 


lays it down, that there are above 1000 radical verbs in the Latin, 

and that each admits of 500 ſeveral varieties, and each may be com- 

pounded with nine prepoſitions. See LeTTERS. . .. 

ALPHABET, in cypher-writing, is a duplicate of 
No. 8. 2 Vol. J. 
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eypher, which each of the parties correſponding is to keep by him. 
Sos POLYORAPHY, fo ts 
- ALPHABET,” among merchants and dealers, is a kind of index, 
with twenty-four letters in their natural order; one on each or every 
ſecond, third, fourth, &c. leaf, in which are ſet down the names 
of thoſe, with whom open accounts are kept. 
ALPHABET, among book-binders, are ſmall braſs tools; in form 
of letters, or figures, with which; on the back, they inſcribe the 
title, and the number of the volume. Among the French, it ſig- 
nifies punches or iron tobls uſed by engravers upon the metal, with 
which they engrave letters or characters for legends or other inſcrip- 
tons. Hh, | Bs... | 
ALPHERATY, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude in the con- 
ſtellation of AQVARrIUs. | * 
ALPHESERA, the white briony is thus named by the Ara- 
bian and other botanical authors; 2 
 ALPHESTES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fiſh alſo called 
cinedus, ſeeming greatly to reſemble the turdus, or wraſſe, but dif- 
fers in having the rays or neryes of it's back-fin prickly all the 
way to the tail. | 
ALPHETA, otherwiſe called lucida coronæ, a fixed ſtar in the 
northern crown. 4 


ALPHITIDON, in ſurgery, a ſpecies of fracture, as when 


a bone is broken into ſmall fragments like alphita, i. e. bran. 


ALPHITOMANTIA, in antiquity. See ALEUROMANCY, 

ALPHOENIX, white barley-ſugar, to which is given an extra- 
ordinary name, to make it ſeem the more valuable. h 
ALPHONSIN, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for extracting bullets 
out of the bod. „„ Het 

This inſtrument derives it's name from Alphonſus Ferrier, a phy- 
ſician of Naples. It conſiſts of three branches, which are cloſed by a 
ring. When cloſed” and introduced into the wound, the operator 
draws back the ting towards the handle, upon which the branches - 
opening, take hold of the ball; and then the ring is puſhed from 
the haft, by which means the branches graſp the ball ſo firmly as to 


extract it from the part where it is lod 


cd, 
ALPHONSENE tables, aſtronomical tables, calculated by order of 
Alphonſus king of Caftile, in the conſtruction of which that prince is 


| 2 to have contributed his own labour. See TABLES. 


LPHOS, among phyſicians, a diſeaſe of the ſkin, otherwiſe 
called v?ti/go, when that membrane is ſprinkled, or as it were co- 
ay _ white ſpots. See LEPROsx. 

EPIEU.? 2 Bass Er. 

ALPINE & See the articles 3 CisaI Pix. A . 


ALPINIA, a plant which grows in moiſt places in the Weſt In- 


dies. The flower has one ſtamen, and one ſtyle ; it is cut into fix 
parts at the top, and has a ſwelling tube, with three ſpreading lobes, 


t is a genus of the monandria monogynta. 
ALPISTE, or ALI, a kind of ſeeds uſed to feed birds with, 
ny when they are to be nouriſhed for breeding. It is ſold 
y corn-chandlers and ſeedſmen; is bright and gloſſy, of an oval 
figure, and pale yellow colour. | 3 
ALPS, in geography, a chain of mountains which ſeparate Italy 
from France and Germany. Any mountains of extraordinary height 
are alſo called ag, as, the Spaniſh aps, Norman alps, &c. | 
Aurs is ſuppoſed by ſome authors literally to denote the apertures 
between hills, or thoſe vallies between mountains wherein cattle are 
fed in ſummer- tine. | 8 
ALQUIER, a liquid meaſure for oil, uſed by the Portugueſe: it 
is alſo called cantar. Alquier is alſo a meaſure for grain, at Liſbon. 
ALQUIFOU, or A&QU1FOU, a kind of mineral lead, very heavy; 
it is commonly called potter's ore, and is found in Cornwall. It is 
eaſily reduced into powder, and hard to melt, The potters, uſe it to 
give their works a green varniſh, 
ALRAMECH, in aſtronomy, the name of a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, generally called ARcTURUsS; which fee. | 
ALRATICA, among the Arabian phyſicians, a partial or total 
imperforation of the vagina. 
ALRAUPE, in natural hiſtory, a German name for the muſtela | 
fluviatilis, or celpout, a ſpecies of*the Abus; which ſee, nels 
ALRUKAK, in the materia medica, a word uſed by Avicenna, and 
others „ for what was called by the Greeks leptos libanotis, and manna 
thuris., | 
ALRUM, in ancient botanic writings, a name given to the tree 
which produces the bdellium. . | 
ALSADAF, in the materia medica, a name given by Avicenna 
and Serapion to the ungurs adoratus, and the murex, or purple-fiſh. 
ALSAHARATICA, a name given by ſome botaniſts to the par- 


_ thenium, or feverfew. 


ALSCHARCUR, a name given by Rhaſes, and other old medical 
writers, to the ſkink, a ſmall animal of the lizard kind, uſed in medi- 
cine as a cordial, and as a provocative to venery. 

ALSCNEFU, a name uſed by ſome authors for wormwood. 

ALSEBON, a chemical term for ſea-falt. 

ALSIMBEL, the ſpikenard of India; thus named by Avicenna, 
and others, from it's having many ſpikes or ears, 

LSINE. See the article CH1CKWEED. 
he ”= is a medicinal plant, called alſo mor/us galline, popularly 
chickweed, on account of it's being much coveted by poultry. 

The word is , formed of ah, a wird or grove, on account 
of this plant's „ chiefly t grow in ſhady places. 

Alfine is alſo called mysſoton, q. d. mouſe-ear, on account of the re- 
ſemblance it's leaves bear to the ears of that animal. 

1 in botany, a name given to the plant ſagina by 
Dillenius. | 

ALSINOIDES, the bufonia and montia, in Linnzus's ſyſtem. 

ALSIRAT, in the Mahometan theology, a bridge laid over the 
middle of hell, finer than a — ſharper than the edge ab A 

Word; 
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word, over which the people are to paſs on the day of judgment, 

after their trial. Mahomet and his muſſulmen lead the way, and fly 

over it like the wind; whereas the wicked, being entangled by-thorns, 

and 38 light, miſs their footing, and tumble headlong into hell. 
ALST 


tals, tubulous at-the baſe, and declining ſtamina. 

AL, in muſic, a name applied to the high notes 
See GAMUT and SCALE. © 25 +. a Oe? 
+ ALTAR, a place upon which ſacrifices were offered to ſome deity. 
Altars ate doubtleſs as ancient as ſacrifices themſelves ; conſequently 
their origin is not much later than that of the woffd. Gen. ch. iv. 
Some carry them as far back as Adam, whoſe aa much ſpoken 
of by 


— 
* * 


in the ſcale. 


triarch Abraham erected, 5 
The Jews had their brazen altar for burnt offez 
altar, or altar of incenſe, and altar or table of ſhewbread, &. 


— 


The firſt altar which God commanded Moſes to raiſe to him muſt 
have been of earth, or rough ſtones ; and the Lord declared to him, 
that if any uſe were made of iron in them, they would be. impure. 
The altar which Solomon erected in the temple was of brafs, but 
filled, as is believed, with rough ſtones. The altar of the Romans 
was a kind of pedeſtal, either Aan round, or triangular; adorned 
with ſculpture, baſſo relievo's, and inſcriptions, whereon were burnt 
the ſacrifices offered to idols. RC 

Altars, among the Greeks, were of two ſorts: that whereon they 
ſacrificed to the gods was called Bwp;, and was a real altar, different 
from the other; ' whereon they ſacrificed to the heroes, which was 
ſmaller, and called zoe. 


.ALTAR of Adam is pretended by the Jewiſh rabbins, and others, to 
have been erected by the firſt man, ſoon after the fall, on the pro- 


miſe made to him of a Redeemer, Several writers of late ages have 
mentioned the reliques of this altar. | 


ALTAR, in'the chriſtian churches, is 2 ſquare table, placed at the 
eaſt end, raiſed a little above the floor, and {et apart for the celebra- 


tion of the euchariſt, which, being inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt at ſupper, 

and upon a table, the modern allar is more ſignificantly denominated 

the communion-table, | SHOES TO 
ALTAR of prothefis, a ſmaller and preparatory kind of altar uſed by 


the modern Greeks, whereon they bleſs the bread, before it is carricd 


to the great altar. 3 „ 1 
ALTAR, in church hiſtory, alſo denotes the oblations or contingent 

incomes of a church. | 8 — 5 
ALTAR, in aſtronomy. See ARA. 
ALTAR-thane, an ancient law term, 

a pariſh. . E 
ALTARAGE, the profits ariſing toa prieſt on account of the altar. 


_' ALTARIST, or altar-prieft, the vicar of a church, who. ſerves the 


altar, and has the altarage for his maintenance. A chaplain is alſo 
called atari. * | | 7 
ALTASRIF, the title of a medicinal book written in Arabic, de- 
ſcribing the Arab method of practice. „ 
ALTAVELA, in natural mo; the name of a flat cartilaginous 
fiſh; of the aquila marina kind, with it's wings, i. e. it's thin and flat 
ſides, broad-and obtuſe towards the lower part. It is caught in the 
Mediterranean, and frequently brought to market at Rome. 
ALTE & bat, a term uſed by middle-age writers to denote ſove- 
rcignty, or an act of the ſupreme power. | 
LTERANTS, in medicine. See ALTERATIVES. 
ALTERATE, in muſic and geometry. See SESQUIALTERATE., 
ALTERATION, in phyſic, is the changing the circumſtances 
and-manner of a thing ; it's general nature and appearance remain- 
ing the ſame. Thus a piece of iron, which before was cold, is ſaid 
to be altered when it is made hot, though it ſtill retains all the pro- 
perties of iron. 5 N 
ALTERATION, in medicine, denotes a change in the ſtate and qua- 
lities of animal body in reſpect of health, ſickneſs, conſtitution, &c. 
ALTERATION more particularly denotes a = in the ſtate and 
ualities of an animal body; and is chiefly applied in reſpect of the 
lids, fluids, or humours of the body. ; 
ALTERATION ſometimes denotes the vital motions of the body. 
The alteration of the humours is either.extrinſic or intrinſic. Extrinſic 
alteration is a change produced in the ſenſible appearances, as colour, 
thickneſs, &. Intrinſic alteration is a change in the primitive craſis 


or conſtitution of a fluid. 


ALTERATION is ſtill more ſtrictly taken for that converſion the 
food undergoes, to render it nutritive; and includes both the digeſ- 
tion in the ftomach, and the aſlimilation in the habit of the body. 

ALTERATION, among alchemiſts, implies the converſion, by ſimi- 
litude, of one body into another. | 

ALTERATION of quantities, in algebra, ſignifies what we otherwiſe 
name variations, or permutations. 

ALTERATIVE, or ALTERANT, in medicine, a property or 

wer in certain remedies, whereby they induce an alteration in the 
body, and diſpoſe it for health or recovery, by correcting ſome indiſ- 
poſition, without occaſioning any ſenſible evacuation thereby. 

ALTERATIVES are generally divided into four kinds ; viz. 
1. Abforbents, tor imbibing and blunting the acid juices, 2. Tem- 
perating juices, for checking and 3 the rage of the bilious 
intemperies. 3. Penetrating medicines, for diſſolving and attenuating 
the thick and viſcid juices. 4. Demulcents, for ſheathing and miti- 
gating their burning and corroſive acrimony. | 

Dr. Woodward ſhews the inefficacy of ſome of the moſt celebrated 
alteratives; among which are, the abſorbents, cortex Peruvianus, 
bitters, ſalts, ſteel, and it's preparations, mineral waters, &. And, 
according to the ſame writer, the more efficacious and uſctul a/terants 


: ; 


Jewiſh and even Chriſtian writers ; others mak 110 aach 
Enoch the firſt who conſecrated a public altar. Be A itgnay, 


the earlieſt ur we find any exprels teſtimony of, are thofe,the pa- [|]: Thus we ſay, there is continually ſome little altercatizn or other, 


ſignifying a prieſt, or parſon of | 


OEMERIA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria monogy- | 
nia claſs; the corolla of which hath ſix petals, with two lower pe- 


offerings, nd & Bld 


7 


* 


r 


2 * . : 
are, eordiats, ffomachics, attenuants, mercurius dulcis, vegetable oils, 


mucilages, certain-abſorbents, and ſome preparations of opium. The 
ſame learned writer explodes the uſe of thoſe remedics which hold the 
morhihe prineiples captive for a time, and ſays they are only palliativess 
but he gives the preference to evacuations, as being the orty medicines 
capable of freeing the machine from that which incommodes it. 
The ſalutary effects of evacuants are, however, aſcribed by ſome to 
their alterative nature. This has been alledged of mercury in the 
venereal diſeaſe ; and the like is urged concerning minoratives, which- 
ſome maintain, do not work a cure by evacuation ſo much as by al- 
teration.. The like is alledged of ipecacuanhain the cure of dyſenterics ; 
and of divers other emetics, in caſes of apoplexics. In effect, evacu- 
ating medicines, as they do not ſeparate the good from the bad, ſeen 


| inditferently di ſpoſed either to do good or harm. 


. AUFERCATION, a diſagreement or conteſt between two friends. 


% 


though they never proceed to an open quarrel. 
Af TE. CUM, a name given by ſome ancient botanic writers to 


2 
"the henbane, or hys eyamus. 


, 


AL TERITY, a term uſed for diverſity, by ſome philoſophers. 

ALTERN Baſe, in trigonometry, is thus diſtinguiſhed from the 
true baſe. In an oblique triangle, the*trye baſe is either the differ- 
ence of the ſides; in which caſe, the ſum of the ſides is called the 
altern paſe : or, the true baſe is the ſum of the ſides ; in which caſe, 
the difference of the ſides is called the altern baſe. . 
ALTERNATE, in a general ſenſe, is a term applied to ſuch per- 
ſons or things as ſucceed each other by turns. | 

ALTERNATE, in botany, implies ſuch a difpoſition of the leaves 


of a plant, that the firſt on each {ide of a branch ſtand higher than the 


„ 


1 


firſt on the other ſide; the ſecond the fame, and fo on to the top. 

ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is faid with regard to the ſituation of 
the quarters. Thus the firſt and fourth quarters, and the ſecond 
and third, are uſually of the lame nature, and are thence called alter- 
nate quarters. | | | 

ALTERNATE angles, in geometry, are the internal angles made by 
a line cutting two. parallels, and lying on the oppolite ſide of the 
cutting line; the one below the firlt parallel, and the other above 
the ſecond. 5 bs 

There are alſo-two external angles, alternately oppoſite to the inter- 
nal ones. See PARALLEL. | 3 bye, 

' AL TERNATION, properly ſignifies a ſucceſſion by turns. 
 ALTERNA TIONS, in arithmetic, is a term ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs the various changes or alterations of order, in any number of 
things propoſed. aſs 

This is alſo called permntation, &c. and is ealily found by a com 

tinual multiplication of all the numbers, beginning at unity. Thus, 
if it be required to know how many changes or alternations can be 
rung on fix bells, multiply the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, continuafly 
one into another, and the lalt product gives the number of changes; 
in this caſe, 720; | ; 

ALTERNATION, among civilians, is more 
disjunction, as in ſaying this or that. 8 | 

ALTERNATIVE denotes the choice of two things propoſed 3 
as, to.take the alternative of two propoſitions. . 2 

ALTHZ#A, in botany, Ma RrsH-MAL LOW ; which ſee. 7. 
ALTIMETRY, the art of taking or meaſuring altitudes or“ 
. 7 whether acceſlible or inacceſſible. Altimetria includes the- 
doctrine and practice of meaſuring both perpendicular and chlique- 
lines, whether in reſpect of height or depth: it makes.the firſt part 
of geometry. F 

ALT IN, a ſpecies of money in Muſcovy, worth three copecs, 100 
of which make a noble, worth about 48. 6d. ſterling. 

ALTINCAR, among mineraliſts, a kind of factitious ſalt uſed in 
the fuſion and purification of metals; it is a ſort of flux powder. Li- 
bavius has given divers ways of preparing it. | 

ALTTTH, a name given by botaniſts to the plant, the gum of 
which is the . of the ſhops. . ran | 

ALTITUDE, Arrrirupo, in geometry, the third dimenſion ' 
of body, conſidered with regard to it's elevation above the ground— 
called alſo height or depth. | a J 

ALTITUDE of a figure, is the diſtance of it's vertex from it's baſe; 
or the length of a perpendicular let fall from the vertex to the 
baſe. Thus K L {Plate 168, fig: 19.) being taken for the baſe of 
the reangle-triangle; MK L; the perpendicular K M will be the 
altitude of the triangle. | | 

Triangles of __ baſes and altitudes are equal; and parallel- - 
ograms, whoſe baſes and altitudes are equal to thoſe of triangles, are 
juſt the double thereof. Wins 

ALTITUDE, in optics, is uſually conſidered as the angle ſub- 
tended between a line drawn through the eye, parallel to the horizon, 
and a viſual ray emitted from an object to the eye. 

For the laws of the viſion of altitude, ſee Vision. _ 

ALTITUDE, in coſmography, is the perpendicular height of an 
object, or it's diſtance from the horizon, upwards. 

Altitudes are divided into acceſſ;b/e and inacce(ſtble. 

ALTITUDE, acceſ/eble, of an object, is that whoſe baſe you. can 
have accels to, i. c, meaſure the neareſt diſtance between your ſta- 
tion, and the foot of the object on the ground. See Plate 99. 

ALTITUDE, acceſſible, of an object, ts that when the foot or 
bottom of it cannot be approached, by reaſon of ſyme impediment ; 
ſuch as water, or the like. Ko i bk 

There are three ways of meaſuring altitudes, viz. geometrically, 
triganometrically, and eptically. The fall is ſomewhat indirect and 
unartful; the ſecond-is performed by means of inſtruments for the 
purpoſe; and the third by ſhadows. . 

The inſtruments chiefly uled an meaſuring of altitudes, are the 
quadrant, theedslite, geometric quadrant, or Wne of ſhadows, &c. Sce 
the reſpective articles. ä 
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ALTITUDE of the eye, in perſpective, is it's perpendicular height 
above the geometrical plane. 5 | f 
ALTITUDE of a flar, &c. in aſtronomy, is an arch of a vertical 
circle, intercepted between the ſtar and the horizon, 
Ihe alitude of a ſtar, or other point, is properly an arch of a ver- 


tical circle, intercepted between the aſſigned point and the horizon. 


ence, 


ALTITUDE, meridian. The meridian being a vertical circle; a 


meridian altitude, that is, the altitude of a point in the meridian, 
is an arch of the meridian intercepted between it and the horizon. 

To obſerve the meridian altitude of the ſun, of a flar, or other 
phenomenon, by means of the quadrant, "fee MERIDIAN alti- 
tude. FO + n 
To obſerve a meridian z/titude by means of a gnomon, ſee GNo- 
ON. +, 1 22 
I The ſun's altitude may alſo be found without a quadrant, or any 
the like inſtrument, by erecting a pin or wire perpendicularly, as in 
the point C (Plate 110, fig- 22,) from which point you had deſcribed 
the quadrantal arch AF. Make CE equal to the height of the pin 
or wire, and through E draw ED parallel to CA, and make it equal 
to CG, the length of the ſhadow ; then will a ruler, laid from C to 
D, interſe& the quadrant in B; and BA is the arch of the ſun's 
altitude, when meaſured on the line of chords. 

ALTITUDE. of the. ſun, may be computed by the following rule, 

ropoſed by Mr. Lyons for nautical purpoſes. By the rules in 
the Nautical Almanac, for 1771, find the logarithm ratio; ſubtract 
it from the riſing found anſwering to the given diſtance of time from 
noon, in the = of the ſame Almanac ; the remainder is the loga- 
rithm of a number, which ſubtracted from the natural fine of the 
ſun's meridian altitude, leaves the natural fine of the altitude at the 

required time. For 8 altitude of the moon or a ſtar, he 

gives the following rule. From the tables above- mentioned, take 
out the riſing, correſponding to the horary angle in the diſtance of 
time from the ſtar's paſſing the meridian; add to it the logarithmic 
coſine of the ſtar's declination, and the logarithmic coſine of the 


latitude of the place; the ſum, abating twenty from the index, is 


the logarithm of a number, which ſubtracted from the natural ſine 


of the ſtar's meridian altitude, leaves the natural fine of the altitude at 
Theſe rules are of great importance in determin- 


the given time, 
ing the longitude at ſea, Sce Naut. Alm. for 1778. 

In taking of altitudes from the viſible” horizon, where great ex- 
actneſs is required, an allowance is to be made for refraction, - and 
the height of the obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea. | 
ALTITUDE of the pole, is an arch of the meridian, intercepted be- 
tween the pole and the horizon. | 

The altitude of the pole coincides with the latitude of the place. 

To obſerve the altitude or elevation of the pole, ſee PoLt. . 

ALTITUDE of the equator, is the complement of the altitude of the 
pole to a quadrant of a circle. See ELEVATION of the equator. 

To find the altitude of the ſtars, &c. by the globe, ſee GLOBE. 

ALTITUDE of the tropics amounts to the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called the ſo//titial altitude of the ſun. 

ALTITUDE of the horizon, or of ſtars ſeen in it, is variable by the 
refraction, according to the quantity of which the horizon is either 
elevated or depreſſed more or- lefs. 

ALTITUDE of the myon's atmoſphere is thought, by ſome, to be 
much greater than that of the earth ; the former being not leſs than 
ſixty-four French leagues. But the exiſtence of this atmoſphere 
has been diſputed and denied by modern aſtronomers. See Moon. 

M. de la Hire propoſed a method of diſcovering the altitude. of 
the earth's atmoſphere, the hint of which was firſt given by Kepler, 
viz. by the magnitude of the arch whereby the ſun is funk below 
the horizon, when the crepufculum begins or ends. See ITWI- 
LIGHT. : 

ALTITUDE of the aurora borealis in 1719, has been much con- 
teſted, viz. whether it were above the atmoſphere, or within the 
limits of it: the ſormer opinion being defended by Dr. Halley, the 
latter by Mr. Whiſton. The name meteor, which is given it, 
ſeems to favour the latter. Beſides, it appears not by any obſerva- 
tion to have been above thirty-eight miles high. See AURORA Bo- 
realis, Phil. Tranſ. No. 360. 

ALTITUDE, in ſpeaking of fluids, is more frequently expreſſed 
by the term depth. 

The ingenious Dr. Hales, in his Vegetable Statics, propoſed a 
method for mcaſuring unfathomable depths of the fea ; on the prin- 
ciples of which Dr. Deſaguliers contrived an inſtrument called a 
SEA-GAGE, which was tried before the Royal Society; and is de- 
ſcribed in the Phil. Tranſ. No. 405. A more particular deſcription 
of this inſtrument by Dr. Hales himſelf, is as follows : 

Suppoſe AB (Plate 17, fig. 4,) to be an iron tube, or muſquet- 
barrel, of any length, as fifty inches, having it's upper end A well 
cloſed ; if this tube be let down in this poſition about thirty-three 
feet into the ſea, a column of water of that height is nearly equal 
to the mean weight of our atmoſphere, and conſequently from a 
known property of the air's elaſticity, it will be compreſſed into half 
the ſpace it took up before, ſo that the water will aſcen half-way 
up the tube ; and if the tube be let down thirty-three feet deeper, 
| the air will be compreſſed into ꝓ of it's firſt dimenſions, and ſo on , 

5» 5» &c. the air being conſtantly: compreſſible in proportion to the 
incumbent weight ; whence by knowing to what height the water 

as aſcended in the tube, we may readily know to what depth the 
tube has deſcended into the ſea. 
ow to meaſure the depth of one of theſe columns of ſea-water : 
firſt, by a line let the iron. tube, with a weight at it's bottom, ſink 
adout thirty-three feet, which depth in ſalt water, will nearly an- 
[wer to the weight of the air at a mean height of the barometer ; 
then draw up the tube, and obſerve how far the water roſe. If 
thirty. three feet of water is equal to one atmoſphere, then will the 
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boſe 


when the rod and metalline diameter are fixed in their places. 


the following manner. 


8 — 
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water riſe ſo high as to fill exactly one half of the tue. Rut if the 
water riſes higher or lower than the half way, then by the rule of 
three ſay, as the number to which the water riſes, is to one, ſo is 
thirty-three to the number of fect, meaſuring the depth of the column 
required. For example, ſuppoſe the water riſes,- When the pube is 
let down thirty-three fect, only n of half-way, then ſay, 9: 1c : i 
33 : 364 feet the depth of each column, which being once known, 
the number of columns of water is to, be multiptied by this number 
of fect, whereby the depth of the (& in feet will be known, - 

But ſince, when the inſtrument has deſcended to the depttr of g 
columns, or 9g times feet, the air, will. be coinpreſſed ingo the 
Tv Part of 30 inches, that is, into half an inch; the diviſtons both 


for ſome time and after that will be {o. very mall, trat the difference 


in depth of ſeveral columns of water will not be. ſenſible. * So that 
an inſtrument of no greater length. than this, would ſcarcely give 


an eſtimate of half a mile's depth, that, is 2640 feet, or 8o columns 


depth of water. The r brag. of this inſtrument to 4, 5, or 10 
times this length, would obviate this defect, and make the difference 
of the degrees of deſcent much more ſenſible. But fince it is im- 
practicable to make a metalline tube of ſo great a length, and if it 
were made; would be ſo unwieldy as to be eaſily broken, the diffi= 


culty may be obviated in the following manner. 


Let there be a globoſe, metalline body, of iron or copper, nearly 
of this form (fig. F.) K, L, M. N, Q, whoſe capacity -within may 
be equal to nine times the capacity ot the metalline tube, Z, K L; 
let this globoſe body be firmly ſcrewed td the metalline tube, at K, 
L, with a leathern collar well ſoaked in ſome unctuous matter at 
the ſhoulder, of joining, thereby to ſecure that joint in the * moſt / 
effectual manner. Let there be a ſmall hole at X for the {ea-water 
to enter freely in, and let forge coloured oil he pourtd+into the glo- 

body, to fill ĩt up to the hole x. Let there be alfo provided a 
flender rod 4 b, ſcrewed, or faſtened, into the metakline diameter 
, which diameter muſt alſo be made to ſcrew in and out, thereby 
to take out thè rod at pleaſure ; the rod muſt alſo have a fmall but- 
ton d faſtened to it's upper end, which will prevent it's being daubed 
by falling againſt the tides of the tube, = we A 

The capacity of the tube muſt be eſtimated by pouring water In, 
Now ſince the lower veſſel is ſuppoſed to contain nine times as 
much air as the tube Z L, which is the ſame thing as if the tube were 
nine times as long, therefore the air in the globoſe veſſel will not 
all be forced within the capacity of the tube, till the. veſſel has de- 
ſcended to the depth of nine columns, or nine aimes 33 feet; For 
then the air will be compreſſed within one tenth of the ſpace: it firſt 
took up. Suppoling, therefore, the inſtrument to have deſcended 
to the depth of 99 columns of water, or 99 times 33 feet =3267 : 
then the air will be compreſſed within +4 part of 500 inches (the 
capacity of the whole veſſel being ſuppoled equal to a tube of that 
length) that is, within five inches of the top of the tube; and con- 
ſequently the rod d will be found tinged with the oil, within fix 
inches cf it's top. x | 92 
Suppoſe again the inſtrument to have deſcended to the depth of 
199 columns, of 33 feet cach, then the air will be compreſſeck 
within 28 part of the whole, that is, ncarly within 25 inches of the 
top of the tube. In this caſe the inſtrument will have deſcended 
6567 fect; that is, one mile and a quarter, and 132 feet. - - 
Suppoſe again the inſtrument to have deſcended to the depth of 


*. 


399 columns, then the air will be compretled into ;47 part of the 
whole, that is, nearly within one inch and a quarter of the top of 


the tube. In this cale the inſtrument will have deſcended two miles 


- and a half, wanting 53 fect, which may probably be the greateſt depth 


of the ſea. * | a me ] 

The larger the capacity of the veſſel K, L, M, N, Q the deeper 
will the gage be enabled to fink, the inſtrument being made ſtronger, 
and it's joints being ſecured in proportion. 

The inſtrument being thus prepared, a large buoy, 7, muſt be 
fixed to it, which 'ought to be a ſolid piece of light wood, well 
tarred, to prevent the water's being preſſed into the ſap-veſſels; and 
as it may riſe at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhip, it may be 
adviſeable to fix on the top of the buoy broad fans of tin, properly 
painted, ſo as to be ealily ſeen, _ a . 

In order to ſink the inftrument, a weight muſt be fixed to it in 
See the diagram. is a weight of ballaſt, 
hanging by it's ſheet ſhank T, in the ſocket ff, which ſocket, is 
ſcrewed faſt to NQ. The ſhank is retained in it's place by the 
ketch # of the ſpring O, while the machine is deſcending : but as 
ſoon as W touches the ground at the bottom of the ſea, the O kink- 
ing by the deſcending force, a little below the upper part of the hole 
k, is thereby at liberty to fly back, and fo lets go the weight; then 
the buoy riſes up to the ſurface of the water with the machine. 
Springs might alſo be fixed on the inſide of the ſocket F /, fo as to 
fly back in the ſame manner, when the, weight touches the 
ground. 5 

It might be adviſeable to keep an exact account of the ſtay of the 
machine under water, which might be done by a watch, or by a 
pendulum vibrating ſeconds. Hook. tound upon trial, that 


Dr. 


a leaden ball which weighcd two pounds, fixed to a wooden ball of 


the ſame weight, and both let down. in fourteen fathom water, 


reached the bottom in ſeventeen ſeconds, and the detached wooden 
ball aſcended to the ſurface in ſeventeen more. See Phil. Tranſ, 


Lowthorp's Abr. vol. 1. p. 258. So that if this machine defcended 8 


and aſcended greater depths with the ſame velocity, it would reach' © - 


to the depth of a mile in ſeventeen minutes, and reaſcend” in the 53 
like time. This, however, might be a vague eſtimate, until ek, 


perience has furniſhed a rule. | | 
Fhis machine Was tried in various depths of the Thames, and 
anſwered very well, always returning and leaving the ballaſt be- 


hind. It was afterwards tried near the Bermudas, when a 9 
| ips 
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ALTITUDE of the ſea's ſurface is not every where the ſame, as 
2 from the driſt or currents ſetting ſtrong out of one ſca into 
another. * 

ALTITUDE of the mercury in the barometer, is marked by degrees 
placed on the face of that inſtrument, the yariations of which are 
the chief object of barometrical obſervations, | 

The mean altitud? of the mercury at London is about 29 inches. 
The extreme altitudes are 274 inches, and 314 inches. Some ſug- 


geſtions have been made, as if the altitude of the mercury were re- 


eularly eater in the morning than in the pg, at leaſt ſome- 
ping of this kind was obſerved to hold for a conſiderable time at 
rlin. 
ALTITUDE f the pyramids in Egypt was meaſured ſo long ago as 
Thales, by means of their ſhadow, which makes one of the firſt geo- 
metrical obſervations we have an exact account of. Plutarch has 
ven an account of the manner of this operation, which, accord- 
ing to this author, was done by erecting a ſtaff perpendicular upon 
the end of the ſhadow of the-pyramid; and by two triangles made 
by the beams of. the ſun, he demonſtrated, that there was the ſame 
pron between the ſhadows, as between the pyramid and the 


ALTITUDE, in aſtrology, denotes the ſecond of the five eſſential 
dignities, which the planets acquire in virtue of the ſigns they are 
found in. ; | | 

In this ſenſe altitude is otherwiſe called exaltation. 

ALTITUDE of the nonageſimal, is the altitude. of the goth degree of 
the ecliptic, reckoned from the orient, or caſt point. See Noxa- 
GESIMAL, | 

ALTITUDE, refraction of, is an arch of a vertical circle, whereby 


the altitude of a ſtar, or other body, is increaſed by means of the re- 


fraction. 1 

ALTITUDE, parallax of, is the difference between the true and ap- 
parent place of a ſtar; or the difference between the true diſtance 
of à ſtar, and the obſerved diſtance from the zenith. 

The parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ſtar, or increaſes it's diſ- 
tance from the zenith. To find the parallax of altitude, &c. ſee 

ARALLAX., | 

ALTITUDE of motion, is a term uſed by Dr. Wallis for the mea- 
ſure of any motion eſtimated according to the line of direction of the 
moving force. | 20 

ALTITUDE, circles of. C1RCLES. 

ALTITUDE, parallels of. See the articles J PARALLELS, 

ALTITUDE, quadrant of. QUADRANT. 

ALTITUDE inſtrument, equal, is that uſed to obſerve a celeſtial 
object, when it has the ſame altitude on the eaſt and weſt ſides of 
the meridian, or in the morning and afternoon. This inſtrument 
conſiſts of a teleſcope about thirty inches long (with two vertical, 
and three or five horizontal wires in it's focus) ſupported on the end 
of an iron bar, or axis, thirty inches long, and about an inch in 
diameter; the axis being ſuſtained in a vertical poſition, by paſſin 
through a hole in one — of a braſs box, whoſe other, or 3 — 
ſuſtains the lower joint of the axis. The box which is about twen- 
ty-one inches lon 
two fides, which are fixed at right angles. his inſtrument 
is very uſeful in adjuſting clocks, &c. and comparing equal and ap- 
parent time. | | 

ALTO Basso, or in ALTo & in Basso, in law, ſignifies 
the abſolute reference of all differences, ſmall and great, high and 
low, to ſome arbitrator or indifferent perſon. 

ALToO-relievs, the force, boldneſs, or projection of à figure. 
See RELIE Vo. 

ALTOLIZOIM, among ſome chemiſts, denotes the lutum Pa- 
racelſi, well beaten, calcined, and boiled to the form of an oil, cal- 
Jed alſo G terre, becauſe it is a bitter ſalt. 

ALTUMAL, a term uſed to denote the mercantite ſtyle or dia- 
lea; as the altumal cant of petty traders and tars. 

ALVAH, the Mahometan name of the wood wherewith Moſes 
ſweetened the waters of Marah. Exod. ch. xv. ver, 25. 

ALVARID, among the Spaniſh Moors, denoted a judge. The 
word is alſo written alvarilus. See ALCAID. 

ALVARISTS, in church hiſtory, a ſe& or branch of modern 
Thomiſts, denominated from Alvares, whoſe method and principles, 
' reſpeQing efficacious grace, they follow. 

ALUCITZ, a genus of inſects of the lepidoptera order. 

ALUCO, in zoology, the name by which authors have called 
the common white owl, barn-owl, or church-owl. 

ALUDELS, in chemiſtry, ſubliming pots, or veſſels uſed for the 
ſublimation of mineral flowers. 1 

ALUDELS are a large range of earthen tubes, or pots, without 
bottoms; fitted one over another, and diminiſhing as they advance 
towards the top. The loweſt is adapted to a pot, placed in a fur- 
nace, wherein the matter to be ſublimed is lodged. And at the top 
is a head, to retain the flowers which aſcend higheſt. 

ALVEARIUM, in anatomy, the hollow of the auricle, or outer 


ALVEARIUM alſo ſignifies a bee-hivez from alveus, a channel or 
cavity | 


llection. Vinc. Boreus has publiſhed an alvearivum of law. 
ALVEHEZIT, among Arabian writers, denotes what we ordi- 
narily call fulling-/tars, or STAR-SHOT. 
ALVEOLI, in anatomy, thoſe! 
in the teeth are ſet. | : 
The alucoli are lined with a membrane of exquiſite ſenſe which 
ſeems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the roots of each tooth ; 


from ve and from the nerve, proceeds that pain called edan/aigy, 


ſhips were in company ; but though a good look-out was kept for | 


—C©c — 


with ends about four inches ſquare, has only 


— 


ALVEARIUM is ſometimes alſo uſcd figuratively, to denote a 


ittle ſockets in the jaws, where- | 


. 


or tooth-ach. Of theſe alvenli there are uſually ſixteen in each 


Jaws b 


ALVEOLI is more eſpecially uſed among naturaliſts, for thoſe 
waxen cells in the cotnbs of bees, wherein their honey is depo- 


lited. 
| ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, a marine foſſil, not known at 
preſent in their recent ſtate, but what we find of them foſſile, are 
ever larger at one end, and tapering to a point at the other, and 
are compoſed of ſeveral hemiſpheric cells, like ſo many bee-hives 
jointed into one another, and having a fephuncilus, & pipe of 
communication, like that in the thick nautilus, Theſe ate fome- 
times found perfect and whole, but much more frequently truncated, 
or with their ſmaller ends broken off, 

ALUESEN, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the peucedanum, 
or hogs-fennel. yr” 4 8 

ALVEUS, properly denotes a channel, and hence is applied by 
ſome anatomiſts to the tumid lacteal branches ariſing from the re- 
teptaculum chli. e 5 

ALvevs, in antiquity, denotes a ſmall veſſel or boat made out of 
the. trunk of a fingle tree, by 'borlng or cutting it hollow. Such 
was that. wherein Romulus and Remus are fa to have been ex- 


ALVIDUCA, a term uſed by ſome writets for laxative or put- 
gative medicines, : | en een, IT 
ALUM, alumen, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi-tranſparent, auſtere, 
Ryptic ſalt, compoſed of the vitriolie acid, and a certain earth found, 
in all the argillaceous foffils hitherto examined, ; 
The greateſt quantities of this ſalt are artificially produced from 
3 kinds of minerals, whoſe nature and compotition are little 
nown. n + 8 
The red4iſh Roman alum is prepared from a reddiſh ſtone found 


at the bottom of the hill Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia, in the eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſtate. In Sweden, and ſome parts of Bohemia, alum is 
made from pyritæ and other ores ; in England, at Altſattel, and ſun- 


dry other places, from bitumenous minerals of the pitcoal kind; at 


Solfatara, near Naples, from a whitiſh earth; in Miſnia from a 
blackiſh one; at Leowenberg near Freyenwalde, from a reddiſh one; 
and from different minerals at Saalfeld, Reichenbach, Leuſersdorff, 
Eliard, Schwentzel, Duben, &c. There are waters impregnated 
with alum, though few if any that leave a perfect alum on bare 
evaporation. * | 

he pureſt and moſt perfect alum ore is the reddiſh ſtone of Tol- 
fx: this is ſaid to yield a/um without any additional matter, though 
not without artificial management: the smn obtained from it is 
tinctured with the reddith colour of the ſtone. In it's natural ſtate 
it gives no marks of alum; and, if expoſed to the air, it continues 
2 hard inſipid ſtone. Calcined or roaſted, and then laid for a time 
in the air, it becomes by degrees aluminous, and gives out it's a/um 
on being boiled in water. This is the alum which the Italians call 
alum di rocca, alum mad: from a ſtone or rock; among us the name 
alumen rupeum, or rock alum, is often applied to the 1 cryſtal- 
line maſſes, whatever ſubject they have ben prepared from. 

The aluminous pyritz and bitumens require no calcination, unleſs 
they greatly abound with ſulphur. Theſe minerals, at firſt taken 
out of the earth, are compact, and often bright and glittering : they , 
have no manner of taſte, and diſcover no mark of their hol ng any 
thing ſaline ; the vitriolic acid being as yet blended with an inflam- 
mable matter, by which it's acidity, bay; all it's ſaline characters are 
deſtroyed. * On bare expoſure to the open air, the inflammable prin- 
ciple is diſſipated, and the acid is combined with the alumnus earth 
_ a perfect alum, the ftone at the ſame time falling into pow- 

cr. 

The mineral, thus impregnated with alum, is elixated or boiled 
with water; the liquor boiled down, commonly with an addition of 
urine, or alkaline ley, or both together; the clear part poured off 
and ſet to ſhoot; the cryltals, if not ſufficiently pure, diffolved. 
again, boiled down with a little more alkali, and cryſtallized afreſh. 

he uſe of the urine or alkali ſalt is partly to clarify the liquor, 
and precipitate ſuch metallic parts as it may contain, and partly to 

ive a body to the alum, and promote the cryſtallization; the liquor 
of itfelf would not- thoot, but either continue fluid, or if further 
evaporated, would yield only an unctuous maſs. Alkaline ſalts are 
found to anſwer better than urine, and hence are now in moſt places 
alone made uſe of, though ſome ſtil] retain urine from prejudice . 
and cuſtom. The alkali precipitates not only metallic matters, but 
a groſs earth which would injure the tranſparency of the falt, and 
an alſo a part of the alumincus earth itſelf, which falls to the bot- 
tom in form of a fine white meal, called at the works alum meal ; 
this is to be rediſſolved and cryſtallized afreſh. The mineral re- 
maining, after elixation, expoſed for ſome years to the air, becomes. 
impregnated with alum again: in ſome places this proceſs is re- 
peated a third and fourth time. ; 

Some earths, as the alum carth of Solfatara, and the aluminous. 
ſlates, have a maniteſt aluminous taſte when newly dug ; and hence 
are directly elixated, without expoſure to the atmoſphere. In ſome 
kinds of flates we may plainly diſtinguiſh the aluminous matter ly- 
ing in. a powdery form, betwixt the flakes or ſcales of which the 
ſtone is compoſed. In general, where the mineral holds but little 
ſulphur, it is ſufficient to lay it for a time in the open air, defended 
from rain by a ſhed or flight covering; it it participates conſiderably 
of ſulphur, it muſt be previouſly calcined ; if very rich in ſulphur, a 
part of the ſulphur is firſt extracted by ſublimation, and the reſiduum 
workcd for alum. 

Fhe alum flates near York, in England, are conſiderably ſulphure- 
ous ; by lying long in the air, they become aluminous of themſelves ; 
but to promote this effect they are uſually calcined. The boilers are 
large leaden pans, nine feet long, five feet broad, and two and a half 


in depth ; the liquor is clarified and di ſpoſed to cry ſtallize by the ad- 
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dition of ſoda, there called kelp, and of urine. The. alum ore of 
Schwentzel, near Duben in Saxony, above five miles from Hall, is 
likewiſe bituminous ; this is firſt calcined, then expoſed to the air, 
elixated with water, and the liquor boiled down with pot-aſh. At 


Altſattel near Carlſbade, the workmen formerly uſed only urine, of | 


which they received conſtant ſupplies from the neighbouring towns 
and villages. The molt curiaus aum ore known is in Sweden; ſul- 
phur, vitriol, and alum, being here obtained from one mineral, which 
appears to bea kind of pyrites. The e is firſt extracted by diſ- 
tillation ; the reſiduum being ſtrongly calcined, boiled in water, the 
liquor duly evaporated and ſet to ſhoot, the vitriol cryſtallizes ; the 
uncryſtallized liquor, treated with urine and a ley drawn from aſhes, 
ields alum. . ; * ü 
The cryſtallization of alum is uſually performed in large ſtrong 
wooden caſks, whoſe itaves and hoops are all marked with numbers, 
that they may be readily put together; in ſome places iron veſſels are 
uſed. The calks being filled with the alum liquor, evaporated to a 
due conſiſtence, and ſet in a cold place, the alum gradually ſhoots in- 
to large cryſtals about the ſides; the liquor in the middle is then let 
off by a cock in the bottom, the head of the calk knocked out, and the 
veil cones upſide down, for the more effectual draining off of the 
remaining liquid. The ＋ are then dried in a warm ſtove, and 
packed up in caſks; and the mother-ley, or uncryſtallized liquor, 
mixed with freſh aluminous leys. The metallic or vitriolic alum- 
ores occaſion the greateſt trouble; and the alum obtained from them, 
though it appears white, is never totally free from ſome metallic im- 
pregnation. Conſiderable differences are found in alum, partly from 
this cauſe, and partly from it's being prepared with urine or pot aſh, 
or with freſh or ſtale urine. Theſe differences are chiefly obſerved 
by the dyers, and thoſe who prepare lakes for the painters. 
Alum requires about ten times it's weight of water to diſſolve in. 
The ſolution, if the alum was pure, makes no change in the colour of 
ſyrup of violets ; but the common forts change the ſyrup 


virtue of the alkaline ſalt employed in their preparation. Fixed al- 


green, by 


kalies, volatile alkalies, and borax, added to ſolutions of alum, preci- 


pitate the earth. It's taſte is argon: {ons —w and aſtringent. In 
97 it ſhoots into large angular maſſes, conſiſting generally 
0 


eleven planes, five of which are hexangular and fix quadrangular. 


An ounce of a/um contains about five ſcruples and a half of earth, 
one dram and eighteen grains of vitriolic acid, and nearly five drams 
of water. Great quantities of aum are uſed by the dyers, callico 
printers, &c. the former ſteeping and boiling their ſtuffs in a compoſi- 
tion made with alum, tartar, and bran; and the latter print their 
linen intended for reds with a compoſition of alum and ſacrum ſaturni. 
See DY1NG, and CALLICO Printing. | e 

ALUM, burnt, is nothing more than alum expoſed to the action of 
the fire; by which means it liquefies, and boils up like green vitriol; 
and when it's phlegm is evaporated, forms a white pongy brittle 
maſs : by this treatment it — very little of it's acid; and hence al- 
moſt totally diſſolves again in water, and ſhoots into hard compact 
cryſtals as at firſt, The calcined or burnt alum, as it is called, 2 
ſharper in taſte than crude alum, on account of the loſs of it's phlegm; 
and imbibes humidity from the air. Four ounces will, in the ſpace 
of a month, gain an increaſe of one ounce. Dr. Rhuon expoſed 


equal quantities of burnt alum, for equal lengths of time, in a damp 


cellar, and in a dry upper room ; the firſt gained half an ounce ; the 
latter only five ſcruples. ; 

Tf we attempt to extract the phlegm and acid of alum by diſtillation, 
we mult either inje& the alum by a little at a time into a tubulated re- 
tort, or put it into a common retort, of which it may fill no. more 
than one half, and apply the fire in ſuch a manner, that the matter 
may be heated firſt on the ſurface, and thence gradually to the bot- 
tom. Though the fire is kept up ſtrong for a conſiderable time, we 
can ſcarce gain more than half the weight of the alum of a phleg- 
matic ſpirit. The reſiduum, expoſed to the air, imbibes moiſture, 
and then yields more of an acid ſpirit, the phlegm ſerving for a ve- 
hicle to the acid. Alum, diflolved repeatedly in vinegar, parts with 
it's water more eaſily than at firſt: it now calcines into a white 
meally powder, in a warm room, or by the heat of the ſun. 

There are divers kinds of alum ſpoken of by naturaliſts, which may 
be reduced to two; viz. native and artificial. | 

ALUMS, native, are thoſe prepared and perfected under-ground, by 
the ſpontaneous operations of nature, mixing the proper ingredients, 
water, carth, and falt or ſulphur. It is found in the coal-mines near 
Whitehaven ; and conſiſts of liquid, or ſolid, and concrete. Liquid alum 


appears to be the primitive kind, as being that out of which the reſt - 


is formed; and is frequently found in places where ſubterraneous fires 
have raged. | d 

Solid or concrete alum is ſoft, and eaſily ſeparable. It bears a re- 
ſemblance to our plumeſe alum ;z with this difference, that the ſor- 
mer, inſtead of being whitiſh, is of a greeniſh hue. | 

\ Keundalum is commonly found in roundiſh lumps, though ſome- 
times angular. 

Sciffile or aſſt alum, is either compoſed of thin flakes of a friable 
nature, or of whitiſh hairs, thence called capillary, and plume alum. 
Siaccharine ALUM' nearly reſembles ſugar. It is made up of com- 
mon alum, with roſe-water and white of eggs, boiled together to a 
| paſte; when cold, it becomes hard as ſtone. It is uſed as a coſ- 
metic. . 

 ALUMEN plumeſum, among chemiſts, is a peculiar kind of ſub- 
r of mercury. It is a compound of arſcnig and vitriolic 
acid. | | 

ALUMEN ſeagliolz, called alſo lapis ſpecularis, is a ſquamoſe or 
ol RT | 
. ALUMEN catini, uſed chiefly in making glaſs, is a name given b 
ſome tothe aſhes, or — ba Gus of the "is 2 | * ! 
\, ALuMen ci is. made of the lees of wine, formed into round balls 
* 15 the 75 1 afterwagds heated before the fire, ſo as to turn 
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and to anoint all ſcalds or burns; it is uſed outwardly 


| the vitriolic minerals. 
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yg The Italian women uſe it to dye their hair of a yellow co- 
our, | 

Purified ALUM is prepared by diſſolving it in hot rain water, and 
evaporating it again till it ſhoots into n The ſourneſs of the 
alum is much leſſened by this operation. 

Crude ALUM, the ſalt produced at the alum. works, in an unpre- 
prom ſtate ; and is oppoſed to prepared alum this latter is of divers 

einds, as above deſcribed. 

ALUM water, a compoſition uſed by thoſe who colour prints, &c. 
and made in the following manner : Take three ounces of alum, and 
boil it in a quart of rain or river water, till the ſalt is diſſolved. 
Then take it from the fire, and after ſtanding twenty-four hours to 
ſettle, pour off the clear liquor for uſe. With this water they waſh 
their 5 in order to prevent the colours from ſinking into the paper, 
which gives them a brightneſs that they would otherwiſe want. 
ALUM is ſometimes uſed, in medicine, as an aſtringent; but, be- 
ing apt to excite vomiting, is not much preſcribed inwardly, and 
_ without ſome ſmooth aromatic, as a corrector. It is proper 
for diſeaſes where the. principal ingredients are to fortify and con- 
ſtringe. It is ſaid to be good in hæmorrhages of all kinds, eſpe- 
cially uterine hæmorrhages; whether to correct the frequent return 
of the menſes, or their too great abundance ; to ſtop the flooding t 
which women with child are ſubject, or to moderate the flow of 
the too plentiful /achia, It is alſo ſaid to be efficacious in the caſe 
of a fluor albus. It is recommended from ten to twenty grains, 
mixed with an equal proportion of ſugar, gum arabic, or ſpermaceti, 
as a cure for cohcs. Dr. Percival adds, that in about fitteen caſes 
he has employed it with ſucceſs.” 

Alum mixed with honey- water cures the aphthe, and with the juice 
of knot-graſs is good for exanthemata and rheums in the ears. ; 
With cabbage-leaves and boiled honey, it is effectual in the le- 

roſy ; and very good, in warm water, to make a fomentation for the 
itch, paronychia, pterygia, and kibes; to ſcour away all nets and lice, 
alſo in aſtrin- 
gent lotions, and is an ingredient in ſeveral dentifrices. | 
. . Alum is likewiſe uſed by vintners to fine down their wines, &c. 
Fiſhers uſe it to dry cod-fiſh with. Bakers have mixed it with the 
flour to make their bread compact and white ; to this laſt uſe of it 
great objections have been made, but unjultly, for it is intirely inno- 
cent, though now ſeldom uſed for this purpoſe. 

ALUMINOUS, an. epithet applied to lch things as partake of 
the nature or properties of alum. | 

. ALUMINOUS waters, thoſe impregnated, either by nature or art, 
with the virtues of alum. We have alſo factitious waters under the 
denomination of alumineus ; ſuch is the agua alumineſa magiſterialis of 
the ſhops. It is preſcribed againſt deformities of the ſkin, and often 
for the itch ; but it muſt be uſed with caution, and is, after all, an 
uncertain remedy. | : | 

ALUMTA, a name given by ſome old Latin writers to the plant 
by them called Iufum and cornicla, and by the Greeks mene. It is 
the fame with our dyers weed ; and was uſed by the ladics to tinge 
their hair yellow, which was in ancient times eſteemed a molt beau- 
tiful colour, | 

ALUNGU, in natural hiſtory, a Malabarian name for an animal 
reſembling a large lizard, excepting the head and tail, which are both 
1 It is upwards of a German ell in length, and half an ell in 
breadth. 

ALUS, in the ancient materia medica, the name of two different 

lants. , 

5 ALUSMA Caramanica, denotes ſometimes a plant growing in 
Caramania, and ſometimes a preparation of that plant, or pigment 
made from it. 

ALVUS, in anatomy, the lower belly, or venter. See ABDOMEN. 

ALvus, among phyſicians, is more uſually taken for the ſtate and 


condition of the feces, or excrements contained within that cavity. 


Thus it is called alvus liguida, when a perſon is laxative ; and aluus 
adftrifta, when coſtive. | 

ALWAIDII, a Mahometan ſect, who hold that all great crimes 
are. unpardonable, and the criminals reprobated to all eternity. Op- 
poſed to theſe, are the Morgii. | 

ALYPIAS, in the materia medica, preſcribed by ſome phyſicians 
for purging bile, Galen uſes the term for a medicine that gently 

urges. 

F LYPON montts ceti, otherwiſe white turbith, a plant growing in 
ſeveral parts of France, particularly in Provence and Languedoc. 


- ALYPUM, a name given by ſome botanical writers to a ſpecics 


of ſpurge, the narrow-leaved almond ſpurge of Tournefort. 

ALYPUM is alſo a name which ſome authors give to a ſpecies of 
dig s-bane, being the purple-flowercd ſea apocynum of Venice, with 
willow-like leaves. 
 ALYPUM is alſo a name given to the glabularia of Linnæus. 

ALYSOIDES, in botany, a diſtinct genus of plants, with cruci- 
form flowers and elliptical fruit, divided by an intermediate mem- 
brane into two cells, which contain a conſiderable number of ſmall 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

ALYSSON, in botany, the myagrum, or gold of pleaſure, of ſome 
authors. Mg ? 

ALYS80N, rough-leaved, called by Linnæus, SUBULARIA. 

ALYSSON, or ALYSSUM, the name of a genus of plants called in 
Engliſh MA DWORT ; which ſee. 

ALYTARCHA, a prieſt of Antioch in Syria, which preſided at 
the Olympic games over the alutai, or officers who kept order and de- 
cency at theſe feſtivals, and encouraged them to behave — ) 

ALZACHI, a name given by the Arabian phyſicians to that Kind 
of gourd called in the ſhops the citrul, and by ſome of the Italians 
anguria. | | 


- ALZAGIAT, 


a general name, among the Arabian writers, for all 
Aa ALZARAC, 


— — Bw: cid — 1 


. ALZARAC, in the Arabian materia medica, a name given to a 
coarſe and brown kind of camphor. oi 

ALZ IZ, the name of a riverin Africa; alſo the roots of the fai, 
according to Serapio and Avicenna, who probably gave them that 
name from their being found in great plenty on the banks of the 
Ali. | | a | 
ALZ UM, in botany, an ancient name for the tree which pro- 
duces the gum bdellium. 


AMA, in eccleſiaſtical writers, implies a veſſel in which wine or 


water was kept for the ſervice of the cuchariſt. | 
AMA is allo ſometimes uſed for a wine- caſł, pipe, &c. 
„AMA, Au E, a ſort of cake; alſo a term uſed by Aretæus to expreſs 


the quantity of hellebore ſufficient for a doſe in ſtrong conſtitutions, 


when preſcribed for a vertigo. -. 
AMABYR, a barbarous cuſtom which formerly prevailed in ſeve- 
ral parts of England and Wales, being a ſum of money paid to the 
| lord, when.a maid was married within his lordſhip's manor. The 
Word is Britiſh, ſignifying the price of virginity. . 
AMADñ OW, fort of black match, tinder, or touch-wood, wluch 
- Cames from Germany; and is made of a kind of large muſhrooms, 
or ſpongy excreſcences, which frequently grow on old oak, aſh, and 
. fir-trees. The druggitts in France fell this match wholeſale, and 
' ſeveral hawkers retail it. | 25 
. ; - AMADOWRY,; a kind of cotton brought, by way of Marſeilles, 
from Alexandria. T ha | 
- AMAIN, in the ſea- language, ſignifies-at ance. Thus to lewer 
. @main, is to lower at once, or let go the fall of the tackle; to ſtrike 
amain, is to lower or let fall the top-ſails; and to wave amarn, is to 
make a ſign. to another veſſel, by _ a bright ſword, or other 
thing, as a demand for ſtriking it's topſails. a 
« AMALGAMA, in chemiſtry, a maſs. of mercury mixed and in- 
corporated with ſome metal. 2 1 : 
The amaigama of mereury with lead is a ſoft friable ſubſtance, of a 
| ver colour. By waſhing and grinding this ama/gama with fair warm 


water in a glaſs mortar, the impuritics of the metal will mix with the 


water; and by changing the water, and repeating the lotion again 
and again, 2 be farther and farther purified. * 
 AMALGAMATION, in chemiſtry, the operation of making an 
amalgama, or mixing quickſilver with ſome metal. 771 
Trituration is often ſufficient to make an ama/gama ; but a proper 
degree of heat is alſo of very conſiderable uſe. ab 
ercury, amalgamated with a metal, gives it a conſiſtence more or 
leſs ſoft, and even fluid, according to the greater or ſmaller propor- 


tion of mercury employed.. All amalgamas are ſoftened by heat, and 


hardened by cold. 
Mercury is very volatile; vaſtly more ſo than the unfixed metals : 
moreover, the union it contracts with any metal is not ſufficiently in- 
timate to entitle the new compound reſulting from the union to all 
the properties of the two ſubſtances united; at leaſt with regard to 
their degree of fixity and volatility : from all Which it follows, that 
the beſt and ſureſt method of ſeparating it from metals diſſolved by it, 
is to expoſe the amalgama to a degree of heat ſufficient to make all 
the quickſilver ariſe and evaporate ; after which the metal remaifis in 
the form of a powder, and being fufed recovers it's malleability. If 
it be thought proper to fave the quickſilver, the operation muſt be 
performed in cloſe veſſels, which will confine and collect the-mercu- 
rial vapours. ; | FF BT 
Ol all metals, gold unites with mercury with the greateſt facility; 
next to that, ſilver ; then lead, tin, and every metal, except iron and 
copper, the laſt of whith incorporates wich quickſilver wah great dif- 
ficulty, and the former ſcarce at all. 22's | 
The AMALGAMATION of gold is thus made : take a dram of the 
regulus of gold, beat it into very thin plates, and upon theſe, heated 
in a crucible red hot, pour an ounce of quickſilver, ſtir the matter 
with an iron rod, and when it begins to fume, caſt it into an earthen 
filled with water, and it will coagulate and become tractable. 
Gold will retain about thrice it's weight of mercury. 
Aux LGAMATION of ſilver is performed much after the ſame man- 
ner as that of gold; or it may be previouſly diſſolved in aqua fortis, 
and then precipitated. TY ; ; | 
To make an amalgama of lead: melt clean lead in an iron ladle, 
add-to it an equal weight of melted mercury, ſtir them together with 
an iron rod; then let them cool, and you will have an uniform maſs 
of a ſilver colour, ſomewhat hard, but growing ſofter and ſofter by 
trituration. Put this maſs into a glaſs mortar, grind it, and mix 
with it any quantity of mercury at pleaſure, and it will unite with it, 
as ſalt with water. AE 4 | 
The AMALGAMATION- of tin is made exactly in the ſame man- 
ner with that of lead, and thus alſo may be diluted by the addition of 
mercury. | | | 
Abo LOAMATION: of copper; take a ſolution of pure copper, 
made in aquafortis, ſo ſtrong that the aquaſoxtis could diſſolve no 
more of the metal; dilute the ſolution with twelve times it's quan- 
tity of fair water; heat the liquor, and. put into it poliſhed plates of 
iron, and the copper will be precipitated in a poder to the bottom, 
while the iron will be diffolved : proceed thus till all the copper is 
fallen; pour off the liquor, waſh the 22 with hot water, till it 
becomes perfectly inſipid : then dry the powder, and grind it in a 
glaſs mortar with an equal weight of hot quickſilver, and they will 
unite into an amalgama, which will alſo receive a further addition 
of mercury. An amalgama of copper in any other way is very dif- 
ficult to make. 17 n 
Pure ſilver, precipitated from aquaſortis, may in the ſame manner 
made into an amalgama. ; | 24 
From the ſe operations we may perceive, that the making of amal- 
gamas is the foundation of the art of gilding, both on gold and ſilver; 
* and that metals, by that art, may be mixed, confounded, and. ſecretly 
concealed among one another. nn . 


a 


| "Theſe courageous women are ſaid to have anciently 


| Mr. Petit, a French 
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AMALOZQUE, in natural hiſtory 
by Nieremberg under this name. It is of the ſize of a turtle, and 
lives about the lakes and rivers, but has not webbed fert: inſects are 
it's chief food. r ie fab | 
AMALTHEA, in mythology; the goat.that ſuckled Jupiter, and 
was afterwards placed by that God among the ſtars. | 
. AMAN, a kind, of blue cotton cloth, brought from the Levant 
by _ of Aleppo. | Ss "x 
 AMANDAVAS, in. ornithology, a ſpecies of the fringilla, well 
known in the Eaſt-Indies. (See Plate VI. fig. 7.) : 
AMANITA, a kind of muſhroom. See AGaricus. 
AMANUs, in mythology, a God of the ancient Perſians ; ſup- 
poſed to have been the ſun, whom they worſhipped under the image 
of the perpetual fire. | | 
AMARACUS, the common. ſweet marjoram. See Samrsu- 
CHUS, | . 
AMARACUS.  Sce the article Baſtard FE VER W. 
AMARADULUS, in botany, a name given by ſome to the 
woody nightſhade. bf e e 
AM NT E, an order of knighthood, inſtituted in Sweden by 
Queen Chriſtina, in 575 at the cloſe of an annual feaſt celebrated 
in tbat country, called /irtſchaft. This feaſt was ſolemnized with 
entertainments, balls, maſquerades, and the like diverſions, and 
continued from evening till the next morning. That princeſs, 
thinking the name too vulgar, changed it into that of the fea/? of the 
Gods, in regard each 2 here repreſented ſome deity as it fell to 
his lot. The queen aſſumed the name of Amarante; that is, un- 
fading or immortal. The young nobility, dreſſed in the habit of 
nymphs and ſhepherds, ſerved the Gods at the table. At the end of 


the feaſt, the queen threw off her habit, which was covered with 
diamonds, "lo ga it to be pulled in pieces by the maſques ; and, in 


memory of fo gallant a feaſt, founded a military order, called in 
Swediſh geſcilſc 45 into which all that had been preſent at the 
feaſt were admitted, including 16 lords and as many ladies, beſides 
the queen. Their device was the cypher-of Amarante, compoled 
of two A's, the one erect, the other inverted, and interwoven to- 

ther ; the whole. incloſed by a laurel crown, with this motto, 
Dolce nella memoria. | | | 

AMARANTH, AMARANTHUS, the name of a genus of plants, 
ſometimes called prince's feather, the flower of which is roſaccous, 
and the fruit an oval capſule, containing only one large ſeed of a 
roundiſh compreſled ſhape. Wy. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, cultivated in-gardens for their 
beauty, are raiſed in hot- beds, and in June or July may be planted 
into the borders of the pleaſure- garden, ſhading them till they have 
taken new root, and they ſhould be well watered-in dry weather ; 
but the watering ſhould be performed very. gently, for fear of beat- 
11 down and injuring the 3 | . 3 

heſe plants are in general drying and aſtringont, but heat not in 
a violent degree. Schroder recommends the flowers of the com- 
mon large garden-kind, dried and powdered, as good in diarrhceas, 
dyſenteries, hæmorrhages of all kinds, and incontinence of urine ; 
but in the preſent practice __ very little reſorted to, | 

AMARANTH denotes a co nckoing to purple ; the name is 
taken from the flower, TIES 

AMARANTHOIDES, in botany, a diſtin genus of plants, 
with floſculous flowers collected into a ſquamoſe head, and a round- 
iſh fruit. The flowers of the amaranthsides have the epithet of 
everlaſting ; becauſe if gathered in full perfection, and kept in a dry 
place, they will retain their beauty many years, 

AMARYLLIS, in botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia 
claſs. The ſpatha of the amaryllis conſiſts of one leaf; the flower, 
like other liliaceous plants, has fix petals, and the ſtigma is trifid. 
There are twelve ſpecies of the amazylis, all of them natives of 
warm climates. . | 

AMATIDES, a name given by Bartholomew Anglus, and other 
naturaliſts of his time, to a ſtone, concerning which a wonderful 
virtue in reſiſting the fire is attributed, THEE 

AMATORII mufcut, in anatomy, thoſe muſcles of the eye, 
which draw it ſideways, and aſſiſt in that particular look or glance 
called agling. | F ä 

AMAUROSIS, among phyſicians, a diſteinper of the eye, ge- 
nerally attended with a total deprivation of ſight, There is a per- 
fect, an imperfect, and a periodical amaurgfis, In the pere amanr;jis 
the blindneſs is total; in the mperfet light is diſtinguiſhed from 
darkneſs ; the periodical fort comes on inflantancouſly, continues 
for hours or days, and then diſappears. .- 

This diſtemper is ſometimes called ſuffiufis nigra, the black cata- 
ract; and differs from the amblyopia, this being in an inferior de- 

ee, See GurrA SERENA. 

AMAUSA, ® name given by the chemifts to the paſtes for imi- 
tating gems, and which conſiſts of lead and chryſtal, with various 
admixtures. 8 


AMANOBII. See HaMaxo>n, an ancient people who lived in 


a a ſort of leather tents fixed on carriages. | 


AMAZON, in antiquity, denotes a bold and warlike woman. 
ſſeſſed great 
part of Aſia, and alſo Seythia, near the Mœotis and Tanais, Their 
name is derived from & priv. and ue, breaſt, becauſe they cut off 
their right breaſt, to enable them to draw the bow, of which they 
made great-uſe in War. They. had commerce only with ſtrangers of 
the other ſex, and killed all their male children, 1 
Some ancient writers have controverted the exiſtence of ſuch a na- 
tion of Amazons; while other eminent authors expreſly affert it. 
yſician, publiſhed, in 1685, a Latin diſſer- 
tation, to prove that there was really a nation of Amazons ; it con- 


> 


|| tains abundance of curious inquiries relative to their habit, arms, 


the cities they built, & e. 
| - 'The 


1 
"= 


2 queen for their ſovereign. 


— 
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The buſt of the Amazons, in medals, is uſually armed with a lit- 


tle ax called bipennis, or ſeruris, borne on the ſhoulder ; and a buck - 
ler, in form of a balf- moon, by the Latins called peita, on the left 
arm; which gave occaſion to this remark of the poet: 


Nen tibia Amazonia eft pro me ſumenda ſecuris, | 
Aut excifa levi pelta gerenda manu. Ov. 


Modern geographers and travellers mention Amazons ſtill in being - 


ohn de los Sanctos, a Portugueſe capuchin, in his deſcription of | 


thiopia, ſpeaks of a race of Amazims in Africa; and Æneas Silvius 
gives us a preciſe account of a republic of real Amazms in Bohemia, 
ounded by the courage of a maid named Valaſca, and which laſted 
Nine years. | 
AMAZON, in a figurative ſenſe, is alſo applied to bees, becauſe 


the females alone are ſuppoſed to bear ſway among theſe inſects. 
A work; intitled, The True Amazons, or the Commonwealth of 
Bees, has been publiſhed by Mr. Warder. | 


AMAZONIAN, ſomething belonging to, or reſembling Amazons. 
AMAZONIAN kingdom, particularly denotes that wherein the fe- 
males alone bear rule ; luck is the kingdom of the bees, Who have 


AMAZONIAN Habit ſignifies a dreſs in imitation of that of the 
Amazons, and anciently worn by the Roman ladies. —Martia, the 


concubine of Commodus, had the appellation of Amazonian, be- | 


cauſe. ſhe appeared to him moſt amiable in that kind of habit.— 
Amazonian habit is alſo applied to the hunting-dreſs worn by many 
of the modern ladies, 

 AMAZONIUS, is a name given to a kind of paſtil, or roche, 
formerly uſed againſt riſings of the ſtomach, and vomitings. It was 
compoſed of ſmallage, anniſeed, wormwood, myrrh, pepper, ein- 
namon, caſtorium, and oprum. | | 

AMBACHT, a term particularly nſed in ſome ancient writin 
for the juriſdiction, government, or chief magiſtracy of a city. fa 
a topographical ſenſe, it denotes a kind of juriſdiction or territory, 


ra 
the poſſe or whereof has the adminiſtration of juſtice both in 4013 


and baſſo; or of what is called, in the Scots law, a power of pit and 
gallows ; i. e. of drowning and hanging. | 

AMBAGES, an indirect phraſe, or diſcourſe, tending to expreſs 
or ſhew ſomething by a compaſs of far-fetched words or ſentiments. 
See CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


+; AMBAIBA, the name of a tree in Braſil, called 7ipzoca by the 
Indians. 


AMBAITINGA, the name of a tree, whoſe leaves, being very 


| rough, may be uſed far poliſhing hard wood. 


MBAR-ſeed, a name ſome have given to muſk-ſeed. 
AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a ceremony among the ancient 
Romans, when, in order to procure from the Gods a plentiful har- 
velt, they conducted the victims thrice round the corn-fields in pro- 
ceilion. 
The ambarvalia was properly a feaſt celebrated annually in honour 
of the Goddeſs Ceres, for the above-mentioned purpoſe. 
The ambarvalia were of two kinds, public and private. The 
public were thoſe celebrated in the boundaries of the city ; and in 
which the twelve fratres arvales officiated pontifically, walking at 


the head of a proceſſion of the citizens who had lands and. vineyards" 


at Rome. The prayer uſed on this occaſion was, Avertas marbum, 
mortem, tabem, nebulam, impetiginem, pefeſtatem. The private ambar- 
valia were thoſe celebrated by the matters of families, accompanied 
with their children and ſervants, in the villages and farms out of 
Rome. They walked three times round the grounds, every one 
being crowned with oak leaves, and ſinging hymns in honour of the 
Goddeſs Ceres. They went to ſacrifice after the proceſſion. 

AMBARVALIS u, a name given to the polygala, or milkwort, 
by ſome authors. | 
— AMBASSADOR. See the appellation EMBASSADOR, ; 

AMBE, in anatomy, a ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. The 
word is alſo uſed as the name of an ancient chirurgical inſtrument, 
with which they reduced diſlocated bones. The 'ambe, or com- 
mander, is mentioned by Hippocrates, and has it's partizans among 
the moderns, eſpecially for replacing the arm. 

It conſiſts of wa horizontal lever, and a fixed point made of a 
proce of wood ſtanding vertically, to the extremity of which the 
lever is jointed by a hinge. The patient ſitting, and his arm that 
is hurt being raiſed, the machine is puſhed forward under the arm- 
pit, as far as can be, curandum, ſays Hippocrates, ut quam penitiſſimè 
alam ſubeat. The arm is tied to this horizontal piece, and then an 
aſſiſtant bears upon the ſcapula and the clavicula, whilſt another 
preſſes down the lever, and thus makes the bone come into it's place 
again, 

The capital defect of the ambe is, that it puſhes the head of the 
bone into it's cavity, before the extenſion and counter extenſion are 
made ; the dangerous conſequences of which are, firſt, that the re- 
duction is very difficult, becauſe the bone is not conducted by the 

ame way it took in luxating itſelf, and that one meets with ob- 
ſtaeles from the parts that ſurround it, even the ſcapula itſelf, on 
which it articulates. Secondly, in making efforts for ſurmounting 
thoſe obſtacles, one runs the riſk-of turning inwards the cartilagi- 
nous edge of the cavity of the {capa or the capſule ligamentoſa. 
The third defect of the ambe of Hippocrates is, that it cannot move 
the luxated bone, but from below upwards ; conſequently the ma- 
chine is only proper in luxations directly downwards; and yet it is 
certain, that the arm luxates itſelf both outwards and inwards, and 
luxations forward are very frequent. In thoſe caſes, the ambe is 
uſeleſs, and being dangerous in hixations downwards, it follows, 
that this machine labours under very great defects. 

: wm among anatomiſts, means the ſuperficial putting out of 

ne. mw, 

AMBER, ſuccingm, or electrum; in natural hiſtory, a pellucid and 


> 
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very hard iinflammable fubſtance, of an uniform RruQtorey à bitu- 
minous taſte, a very fragrant ſmell when rabbed, and highly en- 
dowed with that remarkable quality called electricity. | 

Amber is a ſolid mineral bitumen; not as ſome have ſuppefed & 
vegetable reſin, or inſpiſſated juice, introduced info cavities in the - 
earth, and there indurated amd ſomewhat changed in it's quality ; 
— it a true marine production, though ſometimes found dd. 
t 4 „ | 

This bitumen is met with plentifully in regular mines in ſome 
parts of Pruſſia; the upper ſurface is compoſed of ſand, under which 
is a ſtratum of loam, and under this a bed of w6od, partly entite, 
but chiefty mouldered or changed into a bituminous ſubſtance”; 
under the wocd is a ſtratum of vitrivlic- er rather aluminous mine- 
ral, and under this another bed of ſand, in Which the amber is 
found. Strong ſulphureous exhalations are oſten perceived in the 
pits. Helving relates, that wherever there is Amber, there is always 
a bituminous earth and foſſil wood, a gravelly matter, vitriol, nitrs, 
and ſulphur ; and that the matter of the aner reſides in the foſſ 
wood. 'The obſervation appears to be juſt, except in regard dd 
nitre, which is never found in the amber pits; Joins aluminout 
matter was doubtleſs miſtaken for nitre. Conſiderable quantities 
are met with alſo in the ſea, near the amber ſhores, particularly 
after a ſtorm, the ſea having probably waſhed out the mineral from 
the earth. | | | 

The principal amber pits are in the territory called Sandlande, be- 
tween Pillau and Filchhauſen, near the villages Groſshubenick, 
Groſsdirſchken, Warnicken, Strobſchner, Rittener; Palmnick; &e. 
The ſhores on which amber is chiefly fiſhed for, are thoſe called 
Krecke, Nodens, Laſſnick, Knick, Krapellen, Krackſtepellen, 
Crimichen, and Thieſkim, or Bruſterort, The manner of fiſhin 
for it is pretty well deſcribed in Hurtmann's Hiftiria Succini Pri- 
fici. The digging of amber is a very dangerous work; the ground 
not being ſtony or rocky as in metallic mines, but ſandy or _y 
and hence very ſubject to fall in when hollowed underneath. . His 
Pruſſian majeſty receives a large annual revenue from this commo- 
dity : he has a peculiar eoancil called the amber-chamber ; and ns 
one but thoſe appointed for that purpoſe is permitted to dig, of 
fiſh for amber in his dominions. Small quantities of ambry ate 
met with alſo in Bohemia, Sileſia, Saxony, Hungary, France, &c. 
The pieces of amber how and then found in thoſe places were 
— perhaps originally produced there, but carried thither by the 

00d, 
Various kinds of ſubſtances are often incloſed in maſſes of 
amber, as dtops of water, which paſs from ſide to ſide upon moving 
the maſs, ſmall bits of wood, moſs, leaves of plants, &c. a va: 
riety of inſects, particularly gnats, flies, ſpiders, arits, moths, but= 
terflies, graſshoppers, bees, worms, cantharides, caterpillars, erickets, 
maggots, lice, and fleas. There are reports alſs of frogs, vipers, 
fiſhes, and other large animals being found in maſſes of amber, and 
ſuch as are figuted in Mercatuss Metallatheea 5 but mbſt of theſe ats 
| artificial preparations ; even the fiſh in amber, in his Prufſiati mas 
jeſty's repoſitory, is trianifeſtly factitious. The generality dre 
however natural. Hence it is evident, that this bitumen has once 
been in a fluid ſtate, though we eantiot conclude that it evet was 
a liquid or oily matter, and acquired it's confiſtehcy and ſolidity by 
degrees. Appearances are rather contrary to this ſuppofition. 
he inſects found in amber have nothing of thoſe ſtrained of 
diſtorted poſtures, which animals are naturally thtown into upon 
endeavouring to diſengage themſelves when Entangled in a viſcous 
liquid. We often ſee pieces of ambet in which there are petfe& 
flies, with the wings and feet beautifully expanded, as if they were 
{till flying. It is therefore moſt probable that the aher was ge- 
nerated 1nftantaneoufly from the cohcourſe of mineral oil, or pe- 
troleum, with vitriolie acid, in the form of vapours, which at ofice 
concreted together, and embalted the inſects that happened to lie in 
their way, with a more durable and precious covering than has ever 
fallen to the lot of the moſt magnificent monarchs. 

A bituminous wood is conſtantly to be met with in the Pruſſtan am- 
ber pits : this however does not appear at all neceſſary to the formation 
of amber ; for that bitumen is alſo found in Italy, where foflil wood 
is unknown, but plenty of mineral oil, or petroleum. 

There are different ſorts of amber in regard to external appearance; 
opake and tranſparent ; white or whitiſh, yellowiſh or yellow, 
greeniſh, browniſh, bluiſh, reddiſh, or brownifh red; what is 
called black amber is no true amber, but a bitumen of the pit-coal, 
aſphaltum, or jet kind. Some divide amber into native and fac- 
titious. There are indeed artificial maſſes, reſembling amber in ap- 
3 but no true amber has hitherto been produced by art. 

n Holland, a vegetable reſin, whoſe proper name is gummi de 
loock, is fold under the name of American amber: this, when in 
conſiderable maſſes, and by itfelf, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 

enuine amber, by it's having leſs electricity, wanting the peculiar 

— ſmell which amber emits in burning, by it's greater ſolu- 
brity in ſpirit of wine, and not yielding the ame principles as 
amber in diltillation : ſmall pieces of the refin, mixed among true 
amber, axe diſcovered with more difficulty ; and this abuſe 1s not 
unfrequently practiſed, | 

AMBER is divided by the workmen into different affortments, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the maſſes ; the ſmalleſt and coarſeſt bits are 
called ſanditciri ; the ſomewhat larger, ſchlug ; thoſe which are 
{fill larger, firniſs, or varniſh @nber ; the pieces which are large 
enough to be turned into beads, or other ornaments or utenſils, are 

named from the works, for which they are judged to be fn. There 
| are other diviſions taken from the quality of the maſſes. Of the 
opake ambers, the molt valuable is the flaky or ſcaly ; next to this 
the undulated waved ; and next in order the cloudy, the cauli- 
flower, or pear]-like, the milky, the citron yellow, the wax coloured, 


— 


| the dark yellow, the browniſh, and the dark brown, which laſt Gan 
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17 glaſs, citron yellow, pale yellow, and 
e 


colours, as greeniſh, bluiſh, coffee-coloured, opal - coloured, &e, 
With aus ge the tranſparent ambers, it may proper to take 


cen, and whitez and cut it into brilliants, necklaces, ear-pen- 
; bracelets, &c. in imitation of precious ſtones ; as alſo into 
ſpectacles, microſcopes, priſms, — lenſes, &c. of which an 
account may be ſeen in the Breſlau collections. 4. That amber cla- 
rified by art is always harder, and leſs electric than in it's natural 
untranſparent ſtate. | | 

Schroder relates, that yellow, amber is made white by boiling in 
ſalt-water ; and later writers have copied this account: on trial, 
however, ſalt water is not found to have any ſuch effect. The 
workmen have two methods of clarifying amber; one by ſurround- 
ing the amber with ſand in an iron pot, and cementing it with a 
gradual fire for forty hours; ſome ſmall] pieces placed near the ſides 
of the veſſel being occaſionally taken out for judging of the effect 
of the operation. The ſecond method, which is that moſt com- 
monly practiſed, is by digeſting and boiling the amber about twenty- 
hours in rape-ſeed oil, by which it is rendered both clear and hard ; 
treated in the ſame manner with linſeed oil, it does not become 
CINE. eat 
.  Sendelius informs us, that he clarified pieces of cloudy amber, by 
plying them to the flame of a candle, and rubbing them now and 
then with tallow ; and that opake pieces, boiled with fleſh and with 
fiſh, ſhewed a diſpoſition to become clear. The moſt deſirable 
point in the manufactures of amber would be, to find a method of 
melting ſmall pieces into a large one; but all attempts of this kind 
have hitherto miſcarried. | 

It is no ſmall piece of art to procure a total ſolution of amber; 
various methods have been tried with alkalies, acids, oil, inflammable 
ſpirits, dulcified ſpirits, balſams, and other menſtrua, without the 
wiſhed-for ſucceſs. Hoffman relates, that he has diſſolved amber 
by two methods; one by putting two parts of oil of almonds, and 
one of pqwdered amber, into a glaſs veſſel, and ſetting the veſſel 
in Papin's digeſter, filled about one third with water; the cover 
of the digeſter being ſtrongly ſecured, and a moderate fire kept up 
for above an hour, the amber was reſolved into a tranſparent ge- 
latinous maſs, on the ſurface of which floated a little fluid oil. 
The other method conſiſted in boiling powdered amber in water, 
with an equal weight of cauſtic nitre ; this corroſive alkali occaſion- 
ing, he ſays, almeſt all the amber to be diſſolved. "Theſe experi- 
ments muſt be left to future trials: we ſhall, however, obſerve, 
that neither of them proved entirely ſatisfactory. Henckel has 
carried the affair much tarther, pretending to prepare amber, with- 
out burning, and without alkalies, ſo as. to diſſove totally in ſpirit 
of wine: of this aſſertion we can form no judgment till the fact is 
produced. Of the common menſtrua, there is not one which to- 
tally diſſolves this concrete: in Papin's digeſter, the amber perhaps 
is only ſoftened. Moſt liquors however extract ſome portion of it. 
A tincture made in vinous ſpirits, is kept in the ſhops. Some have 
thought it. to promote the action of the ſpirit by fixed or volatile 
alkaline falts: but theſe kinds of additions give very little, if any 
aſſiſtance to the ſpirit as a menſtruum, and are accompanied with an 
inconvenience of rendering the tincture unfit for the chirurgical 
uſes to which it is commonly applied. Highly rectified ſpirit of 
wine extracts of itſelf a ſufficiently ſtrong tincture from amber: 
the admixture of alkaline falts deepens the colour of the liquor, 
without increaſing the quantity taken up. If the ſimple tincture is 
required to be more ſaturated with the amber, it may be eaſily ren- 
dered ſo by drawing off a part of the ſpirit, which may be reſerved 
for the like uſes again, as being impregnated with the more ſubtile 
parts of the amber. If the ſpirit be totally abſtracted, a balſamic 
matter or reſin is left in the form of an extract. This is employed 
by ſome as an ingredient in compoſitions for pills. Water mixed 
with the tinCture renders it turbid ; but ſcarce any precipitation 


a 


enſues : though in ſeveral books of pharmacy, a magiſtery of amber 


is directed to be prepared by this means. | 

AMBER is reputed of ſome medicinal efficacy, being uſed in ſuf- 
fumigations, to remove defluxions; and in powder, as an alterant, 
— ſweetener, and aſtringent. In times of the plague, 
thoſe who work in amber at Koningſberg, are ſaid to be never in- 
fected; whence it is held a preſervative. 
thontriptic, diuretic, and promoter of the menſes. It is preſcribed 


in the fuor albus, in convulſions, and in all diſorders of the nerves. ; | 


It is alſo given in coughs and diſeaſes of the lungs; and is by 
ſome greatly recommended in inveterate head-achs. 
from one to two ſcruples. 

- AMBER, i and ſalt of. Amber 
emits a ſtrong peculiar ſmell. Diſtilled in ſtrong heat it yields a 


phlegm, an oil, and a particular ſpecies of volatile ſaline matter. 
he diſtillation is performed in earthen or glaſs retorts, frequently. 
with the addition of ſand, powdered flints, bricks, lime, elixated 
aſhes, - bole, loam, pumice, ſea-ſalt, coals, &, Conſiderable dif- 
ferences are obſerved in the. products, according to the additions 
made uſe of; with ſome the ſalt proves yellowiſh and dry, with 

| 5 . 


It is alſo eſteemed a li- 


It's doſe is 


melts and burns in the fire, and 
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change the receiver 2 


others browniſh or blackiſh, and unQuous or ſoft like an extract; 
with ſome the oil is throughout of a dark brown colour, with 
others it proves externally green or-greeniſh, with elixated aſhes in 
particular of a fine green. The quantity of oil and phlegm is 
greateſt when coals, that of ſalt when ſea falt is uſed. he com- 
mon addition is ſand, of which two parts are mixed with one or 
two of amber in coarſe powder, "Thoſe whoſe ſole buſineſs is to 


diſtil amber in Pruſſtia, and whom long experience has taught the 


moſt advantageous methods of doing it, -uſe no addition, The 
Engliſh chemiſts likewife diſtil their amber without addition, and 
ſell their reſiduum to the japariners, who prepare from it the fineſt 
black varniſh. See VARNIs ln. | 

In order more perfectly to collect the ſalt, which is the moſt va- 
luable product in this operation, the Pruſſian workmen frequently 
the diſtillation, and keep apart the 
and the light oil which ariſe at firſt, They purity the ſalt 

y p * it for a time upon bibulous paper, which abſorbs a patt 
of the oil, and changing the paper ſo long as it receives any oily 
ſtain, Where a farther depuration is required, the ſalt is to be 
{craped out as clean as poſſible from the neck of the retort, or where- 
ever elſe it has concreted, and waſhed off with water. The whole 
diſtilled matter is then to be mixed with a conſiderable quantity of 
hot water, the mixture well ſtirred together with a wooden ſpatula, 
the water, after ſettling, poured off, and freſh parcels of hot water 
added, to extract all the ſaline matter that may be retained by the 
oil: the ſalt ſeparated at firſt is to be diſſolved in this liquor, the 
ſolution filtrated, evaporated in glaſs to a proper pitch, and then 
ſet in the cold; the falt will ſhoot into fine ſpongy cryſtals, 
which may be gently dried upon bibulous paper: the remaining 
liquor may be further inſpiſtated and cryſtallized afreſh, or eva- 
porated to dryneſs. The ſalt obtained by theſe laſt proceſſes will 
turn out browner and browner, and is therefore to be reſerved for 
inferior purpoſes, or further purified by repeating the ſolution, 
filtration, and cryſtallization, This ſalt may alſo be purified by 
ſublimation. It efferveſces with alkalies and abſorbent earths, and 
forms with them compound falts, ſomewhat reſembling thole made 
with vegetable acids ; it's acid matter ſeeming to have a conſiderable 
analogy to the acids of the vegetable kingdom, and being eſſentially 
diſtinct from the three called mineral acids: mixed with acids, it 
makes no ſenſible commotion. By theſe characters, this {alt may 
be diſtingaiſhed from all the other matters that have been mixed 
with, or vended for it. With regard to it's virtues, it is accounted 
aperient, diuretic, and antihyſteric : it's great price has prevented 
it's coming much into uſe, and probably it's real virtues, though 
doubtleſs conſiderable, fall greatly ſhort of the opinion that has been 
generally entertained of them. | | 

The ol of amber is rectified by diſtilling it over, either by itſelf, 
or with different additions, as burnt bones, lime, clixated athes, 
chalk, tobacco pipe clay, pot-aſh, &c. The beſt method is to diſtil 
it with common water, and repeat the diſtillation ſeveral times with 
freſh parcels of water; by this method we obtain a clear limpid oil, 
a large quantity of thick pitchy matter remaining behind. This 
oil has a ſtrong bituminous ſmell, and a hot pungent taſte; and ap- 
proaches more to the nature of the mineral petrolea, than of the ve- 

etable or animal diſtilled oils. It is ſometimes given internally, 
in doſes of ten or twelve drops, as an antihylteric and emmenagogue z 
and ſometimes employed externally in antihyſteric, paralyuc, and 
rheumatic liniments, or unguents. | 

AMBER, /in&ure of, is procured by digeſtion in ſpirit of wine 
with a ſand heat. It is preſcribed with the ſame intentions as the 
fait of amber. | . 

AMBER, black, gagates. Sce JET. 

AMBER, liquid, and balſam of. See BALSAM. 

AMBER-ſeed, or muſk-ſeed, reſembles the millet, is of a bitteriſh 
taſte, and brought dry to us from Martinico and Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians ule it internally as a cordial, to fortify the heart, ſtomach, and 
head, and to provoke venery. It gives a grateful ſcent to the breath 
2 eating; but thoſe, who are ſubject to vapours ſhould never 

e it. | 

AMBER-tree, in botany, a genus of the polygamia dicecia. 

There is but one ſpecies of this ſhrub, the beauty of which con- 
ſiſts in it's ſmall ever-green leaves, which grow as cloſe as heath, 
and emit a very fragrant odour when bruiſed between the fingers. 

This plant could not, till of late years, be propagated by ſeeds, 
no female plants being in our gardens; they were therefore con- 
tinued from cuttings, until ſeeds were procured from the Cape of 
Good Hope, from which they raiſed both kinds. 

AMBERGRIS, Ambragriſia, in natural hiſtory, a marine bi- 
tumen, about the conſiſtence of wax, of a laminated ſtructure, as if 


hle 


che maſs was formed by a ſucceflive appoſition of matter. 


It is ſometimes found in the waters of the ſea, ſometimes thrown 
out upon the ſhores, and ſometimes met with in the ſtomachs of 
whales and other fiſhes, frequently intermixed with little bones, 
claws ot birds, and other like matters. 

Theſe circumſtances have given riſe to many ridiculous opinions 
concerning it's origin, as it's being the excrement of birds or fiſhes, 
generated in the ſtomachs of fiſhes like bezoar, being a ſort of wax 
produced by bees upon rocks, &c. _ 

The greateſt quantities of ambergris are met with in the Eaſt In- 
dies, about the iſland of Madagaſcar, the Molucca.illands, Mau- 
ritius and Neykotarres, the Weſtern Sumatra iſlands, about the 
iſland Borneo and Cape Comorin, near - Malabar, and on the Ethi- 
opian coaſt, which, from Solafa to Brana, is ſaid to be very rich 
in ambergris. Pieces are ſometimes met with of an extraordinary 
ſize, Chevalier and Garcias mention a piece weighing no leſs than 
three thouſand pounds, found in 15 55 at Cape 9 Fang and fold 
for aſphaltum : and Joh. Hugo von Lindſchott informs us, that a 
maſs of thirty quintals was found at the fame Cape. Monaides and 
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Franciſcus Hermandez mention a piece of an hundred pounds; 
Garcias, one as large as a man, and another which was ninety 
alms in length, and eighteen in breadth; Montanus, one of an 
undred and thirty p#inds; Kemper, one exceeding that weight, 
found in his time in the province of Kinokuni, in Japan. The 
Dutch Eaſt-India company purchaſed of king Tidori in 1693, for 
eleven thouſand rix dollars, a piece of ambergris, weighing one 
hundred and eighty two pounds, which was kept many years at 
Amiterdam, and ſeen by thouſands; but aftewards broken and ſold 
in pieces. It was of the ſhape of a tortoiſe, and meaſured five feet 
eight inches by two feet two. Nicolas Chevalier has given a par- 
ticular deſcription of it in a treatiſe printed at Amſterdam in 1700. 


Amberegris is of various colours, aſh-coloured, whitiſh, yellowiſh, 


blackiſh-grey, brown, black, ſtreaked, and yu_ he pieces 
which have been ſwallowed by fiſhes are the leaſt eſteemed, as re- 
ceiving an ill ſmell from the animal. The quite blackiſh and 
the quite whitiſh are to be rejected; and thoſe which are ſmooth 
and of an uniform texture, we may ſuſpect of being counterfeits. 
The aſh-2zrey-coloured ambergris, with whitiſh, blackiſh, and yel- 


lowiſh ſtreaks or ſpecks, is accounted the belt, eſpecially when in- 


termixed with beaks of birds, bits of cuttle-bone, or other like 
matters; not that theſe are eſſential to the ambergris, but they are 
marks of it's being genuine. The beſt ambergris is light, like wax 
to the touch, crumbly, yet ſomewhat tenacious, ſo as to ſtick to 
the mortar or peſtle ; it has an agreeable ſmell, but no remarkable 
taſte: it eaſily melts in the fire, takes flame from a candle, and 
burns away without intermiſſion. x 

Ambergris is counterfeited or adulterated with wax, reſin, ſtorax, 
benzoine, amber, labdanum, muſk, civet, aloes wood, old decayed 
aſh-wood, rice meal, tree moſs, and other like ſubſtances. Theſe 
abuſes are eaſily detected. The counterfeit ſorts are commonly 
uniform * both in colour and texture, like a paſte or 
maſs of pills, which the genuine ambergris never is. The former 
commonly ſoften ſooner in the warm hand, and never have the true 
ambergris ſmell, no art being able to perfectly imitate this. The 
ſmell is moſt readily diſtinguiſhed in melting the ambergr:s on burn- 
ing coals, or in a ſilver ſpoon over a candle, or in the flame; it 
ſmells at laſt like burning amber, but not ſo ſtrong, The true am- 
bergris bubbles up in melting, and after fuſion appears brown. 
Some judge of it's genuineneſs from the appearance of a matter like 
— reſin, upon piercing the maſs with a red-hot needle, or other 
ſlender inſtrument. Menſtrua likewiſe afford ready methods of diſ- 
tinguiſhing the 1 from the ſophiſticated. 

Ambergris melts in boiling water like a reſin, and communicates 
to the liquor a little of it's ſmell, which ariſes along with the water 
in diſtillation. It diſſolves in linſeed oil, if the ambergris be pro- 

rly melted, and the oil freed from water. It has been hitherto 
. upon as exceeding difficult, and not at all totally ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine; the ſpirit being ſuppoſed to extract only a ſmall 
part, as it does from amber. It has however been found, that this 
menſtruum may be made to diſſolve ambergris both readily and to- 
tally. If ambergris, broke in pieces, be put into twelve times it's 
weight of a good tartarized ſpirit of wine, or of a plain highly rec- 
tified ſpirit, the ſpirit will extract little till it begins to boil, but 
will then quickly diſſolve the whole of the ambergris, except it's im- 


po the ſpirit be impregnated with any eſſential oil, whe- 
"=Y 


er by drawing it over from oily vegetables, or by _—_ the oil 
itſelf, it will diſſolve ambergris more readily, and in a leſs degree of 
heat than would otherwiſe be neceſſary. The rectified oil of amber 
has been alſo tried, and found to promote the action of the ſpirit ; 
but the expreſſed oils, recommended by Schroder, have no effect. 
The tinure made in tartarized ſpirit is of a deep reddiſh colour; 
that made in pure ſpirit ſcarcely any. The — 4 appears of a 
large volume, though when dried proves to be only a very ſmall 

uantity of a fine earthy matter, amounting, when the ambergris is 
free from viſible impurities, to a grain or two upon two ſcruples. 
It is probable that ambergris has often been diſſolved, though the 
1 of the ſolution and apparent bulk of the reſiduum have in- 
duced the operator to think otherwiſe. In keeping the tincture or 
ſolution, if the veſſel be looſely ſtopt, ſo as to ſuffer a part of the 
menſtruum to exhale, a proportionable quantity of the ambergris 
3 in form of a white unctuous ſubſtance, like tallow, ſo- 
uble again upon adding more ſpirit. Lemery looked upon this as 
wax, and hence endeavoured to prove that ambergris proceeded from 
the labour of bees. | 

Dr. Grimm gives an analyſis of ambergris by diſtillation in the 
Ephemerides nature curisſorum. An ounce diſtilled in a glaſs retort, 
yielded firſt an aqueous liquor, then, as he calls it, a ſpiritual li- 
quor, afterwards a yellow oil with a ſmall quantity of volatile falt, a 
ee matter remaining in the retort. He obſerves, that the 
1quor, the oil, the ſalt, and the reſiduum, were all ſimilar to thoſe 
22 from amber, except that the oil was in ſmell more agree- 
able. 

This analyſis of ambergris confirms the opinion that this con- 
crete, whoſe origin was N ſo much diſputed, is truly a bi- 
tumen of the amber kind. 

Amtergris is uſed principally as a perfume, in balſams, ſnuffs, 
dentifrices, hair-powders, waſh-balls, &c. It was formerly held 
in ſome eſteem as a medicine, and ſaid to poſſeſs nervine, alc: 
aphrodiſiac, cephalic, and other virtues ; but is at preſent little re- 
garded. A tinCture of it is ſometimes pre 13 with ſpirit of 
roſes. This ſpirit has no advantage as a * wa for the amber- 
gr15 above ſimple ſpirit of wine, though it may in ſome caſes be an 
uſeful addition in point of ſcent ; folutions of ambergris by itſelf 
having very little ſmell. And hence it is uſed as an ingredient for 
heightening the odours of other bodies, ias aromatic waters, ſpirits, 


&c. The principal ſecret in this operation conſiſts in adding the 
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rfume ſo ſparingly, that while it heightens and improves the 
mell of the ſubſtance it is joined with, it may not betray it's own. 

A few drops therefore of the tincture of ambergris may be very ad- 
vanta nowlly added to any of the odoriterous waters, as hungary, 
— 44 &c. Common water diſtilled from ambergris proves con- 
ſiderably impregnated with it's fragrance. 

AMBERING, otherwiſe called ExamBERING, denotes the 
giving a ſcent or perfume of amber to any thing. 

The following extraordinary method of xa DFR in infinitum is 
mentioned by Dr. Hook ; viz. with a ſmall quantity of amber and 
other requiſites, enambering 100 or 1000 pounds of ſugar, or the 
like, ſo as the firſt matter ſhall remain undecayed, to be ue again. 

AMBIDEXTER ſignifies a perſon who uſes both hands alike, 
and with equal dexterity. "There are infinite occaſions in life, when 
it would be better to have the equal uſe of both hands; and it may 
be imputed to education and habit, that men, as well as brutes, are 
not all ambidexters, which ſurgeons and oculiſts are of neceſſity 
obliged to be ; bleeding, &c. in the left arm, or left ancle, and ope- 
rations on the left eye, cannot be well performed but with the left 
hand. The ancient Scythians were obliged by law to exerciſe both 
hands alike. The Grecian pikemen and halberdiers fought indif- 
ferently with left hand or right. We find it mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, that, on an extraordinary occaſion, the whole tribe of Gad 
produced 700 brave men, who fought with the left hand as well as 
the right ; and the Roman gladiators did the ſame. 

AMBIDEXTER denotes alſo a perſon, who, in matters of law, 
takes money of both of the parties contending, to further them in 
their cauſe. A juror is to forfeit ten times as much as he receives, 
as a penalty for * double- dealing. 

AMBI GNA, in antiquity, an appellation given to a victim, 
which, at the time of offering it, was ſurrounded or attended with 
other leſſer ones. We read of ambiegnæ oves, i. e. ſheep havin 
brought forth twins, being offered up with their two lambs faſtene 
on either ſide, in ſacrifice to Juno. 

AMBIENT, a term uſed for ſuch bodies, eſpecially fluids, as en- 
compaſs us on all ſides: thus, the air is frequently called an ambient 
fluid, or ambient air, becauſe it is provirus round the earth. 

AMBIGENAL hyperbola, a name given by Sir Iſaac Newton to 
one of the triple hyperbolas of the ſecond order. See HyPeR- 
BOLA. 

AMBIGU, a kind of mixed entertainment, of both fleſh and 
fruit; ſo that it is doubtful whether it may be called a meal, or a 
mere collation. 

AMBIGUITY, a defect in language, whereby words are ren- 
dered ambiguous, or capable of a double meaning. 

Ambiguity is either owing to a wrong choice of words, and the 
uſe of equivocal terms, or to an improper arrangement of them. 
Thoſe of the laſt kind, are either where the arrangement leads to a 
wrong ſenſe, or where the ſenſe is left doubtful. See Elem. of 
Criticiſm, vol. ii. p. 20, 54. 

AMBIGUOUS, ſomething obſcure or dubious, that may be 
taken in different ſenſes. The anſwers of the ancient oracles were 
always ambiguous. See EQUIVOCAL. 

BIT of a figure, in geometry, is the perimeter, or ſum of all 
the ſides that conſtitute _ incloſe it. 

Voſſius makes the ambit or circumference of the city and ſuburbs 
of Rome, to exceed that of Babylon by twelve miles; the ambit of 
the former being 72, and that of the latter 60. 

AMBIT, in antiquity, denoted a ſpace of ground to be left vacant 
betwixt one building and another, for preventing conflagrations : 
the ſpace was 21 feet. 

The ambit of a monument, or tomb, denoted a certain number of 
feet, in length and breadth, around the ſame, within which the 
ſanQity aſſigned to it was limited. | 

AMBITUS, in antiquity, the act of ſoliciting, making intereſt, 
or collecting votes for offices or honours. 

Ambitus, among the Romans, was. of two kinds; one lawful, 
and even laudable ; the other infamous, and of pernicious tendency. 
The firſt, called alſo ambitus gr > was when a perſon offered his 
ſervice to the republic frankly, leaving it to every one to judge of 
his merit as they thought proper. The means here made uſe of were 
various; as friends, acts of generoſity, courteſy, &c. 

The ſecond kind of ambitus was that wherein force, cajoling, 
money, or other undue influence was employed. This was held 
infamous, and ſeverely puniſhed, being deemed a ſource of cor- 
ruption, and productive of various miſchiefs. 

Several laws were made againſt bribery in ſuing for offices. By 
the lex Tullia, made in the conſulſhip of Cicero, the candidates were 
forbidden to beſtow any combats of gladiators on the people, to 
make any public feaſts, or to cauſe themſelves to be followed by a 
croud of clients, for two years before they canvaſſed for any place. 
A ſenator, who was guilty of a breach of this law, was puniſhed with 
ten years baniſhment ; others were fined, and rendered for ever in- 
capable of any dignity. 

Parſons who had cauſes depending practiſed the ſame means, in 
order to obtain the favour and mercy of the judges : theſe were cal- 
led ambitigſi. But all practices of this kind ceaſed from the time of 
the emperors, becauſe poſts were not then to be had by courting the 
people, but by favour trom the ſovereign. 

MBITUS, in muſic, is ſometimes applied to the particular ex- 
tent of each tone, or modification of ſharp or grave. 

AMBIX, in antiquity, denotes a v of glaſs, or ſhell, The 
— alembic is derived from ambix, both being uſed in the ſame 
enſe. 

AMBLE, or AMBLING, in horſemanſhip, a peculiar kind of 
pace, wherein a horſe's two legs of the fame ſide move at the ſame 
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The ambling horſe changes ſides at each remove, two legs of a 
fide being in the air, and two on the ground at the ſame time. An 
amble is uſually the firſt natural pace of young colts, which they quit 
as ſoon as they have ſtrength enough to trot: there is no ſuch 
thing as an-amble in menage, the riding-maſter allowing of no other 
paces beſides walk, trot, and gallop ; their reaſon is, that a horſe 
may be put from a trot to a gallop without ſuch ſtop, which loſes 
time, and interrupts the juſtneſs and cadence of the menage. 

There are various methods and practices of diſcipline for bringing 
a young horſe to amble. Some chooſe to toil him in his foot pace, 
— new ploughed fields, which naturally inures him to the 
ſtroke W in the amble; but this diſorderly toil is very apt to 
weaken, and ſometimes to lame a young horſe, Others attempt it 
by ſtopping him in a gallop and trot; ſo that loſing both he neceſ- 
farily ſtumbles on an amble; but this is apt to ſpoil a good mouth and 
rein, and expoſes the horſe to the danger of an hoof-reach or ſinew- 
ftrain, by over-reaching, &c. Others prefer ambling by weights as 
the beſt way; and to this end ſome over-load their horſe with ex- 
ceſſive heavy ſhoes, which are apt to make him interfere or ſtrike 
ſhort with his hind feet. Others fold leaden weights about the fet- 
lock paſterns, which are not only liable to the mitchiefs of the for- 
mer, but put the horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, cruſhing of 
the coronet, and breeding of ring-bones, &c. Others load the horſe 


with earth, lead, &c. which may occaſion a ſwaying of the back, 


over-ſtraining of the fillets, &c. Some endeavour to make him 
amble in hand, before they mount his back, by means of ſome wall, 
ſmooth pole, or rail, and by checking him in the mouth with the 
bridle-hand, and correcting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and 
under the belly, when he treads falſe ; but this is apt to drive a horſe 
to a deſperate frenzy, before he can be made to underſtand what they 
would have him do, and to rear, ſprawl out his legs, .and make other 
antic poſtures, which are not caſily quitted again. Others think to 
effect it by a pair of hind ſhoes, with long ſpurns or plates before 
the toes, and of ſuch length, that if the horſe offers to trot, the hind 
foot beats the fore foot; but this occaſions wounds of the back-ſinews, 
which brings on an incurable lameneſs. Some attempt it by folding 
fine ſoft lifts ſtrait about his gambrels in the place where he is gar- 
tered for a ſtifle ſtrain, and turn him thus to graſs for two or three 
weeks; and afterwards take away the liſt. is is a Spaniſh me- 
thod, but diſapproved; for though a horſe cannot then trot but with 
pain, yet the members muſt be ſufferers; and — the amble be 
gained, it muſt be flow and unſightly, becauſe attended with a cring- 
ing in the hind parts. 

he beſt way 1s to try with the hand by a gentle and deliberate 
racking, and thruſting the horſe forwards, by helping him in the 
weeks of his mouth with your ſnaffle, which muſt be ſmooth, big, 
and full; and correcting firſt on one ſide, and then on the other, with 
the calves of your legs, and ſometimes with a ſpur. If you can 
make him of himſelf to ſtrike into an amble, though mufflin and 
diſorderly, there will be much labour ſaved; for that — to 
amble will make him with more eaſe and leſs danger endure the tra- 
mel, and find the motion without ſtumbling or amazement ; but if 
you perceive he will by no means either apprehend the motions or 
intentions, then ſtruggle no longer with him, but apply the tramel 
immediately. Sce I RAMEL. 
 AMBLYGONAL, in geometry, an epithet applied to any thing 

_ obtuſe angular, as a triangle, one of whoſe angles is obtuſe, or 
more than 90, or other plane figure that has one or more obtuſe 
angles. The word is formed from the Greek, zpSau;, obtuſe, and 
va, an angle, 

AMBLYOYY, among phyſicians, ſignifies an obſcuration of the 
fight, ſo that objects at a diſtance cannot be clearly diſtinguiſhed. 

AMBO, or Au zom, called alſo analogrum, was a kind of pulpit, 
or reading-deſk, in the ancient churches, where the prieſts or deacons 
ſtood to read or ſing part of the ſervice, or preach to the people. The 
ambo was — b ſteps; which occaſioned that part of the office 
performed there, to be called the gradual: the goſpel was read at 
the top of the ambo, the epiſtle a ſtep lower. 

In the ambo, publication was made of feaſts, faſts, proceſſions, &c. 
Here were read the acts of the martyrs, the commemoration of the 
dead; the letters of peace and communion ſent by one church 
to another. Here alſo new converts made their profeſſion of faith, 
and biſhops their defence againſt accuſations brought againſt them. 
Treaties of peace were alſo ſometimes concluded here, and kings and 
emperors crowned, &c. , ; 

MBON, in anatomy, the cartilaginous margin of thoſe ſockets 
into which the prominent parts of bones are inſerted in ſome ſpecies 
of articulation. 

AMBONOCLASTES, an epithet given by a late writer to 

* thoſe who procured the diſuſe, and as it were demoliſhed the ambo 
uſed in the primitive churches. 

"AMBONUM, a term uſed by ſome ancient naturaliſts to expreſs 
the prominent tubercles on certain ſtones. 

AMBREADA, an epithet given to the falſe or factitious amber 
which the Europeans uſe in their trade with the negroes on the coaſt 
of Africa, and particularly on Senegal river. 

AMBROSE, S“. Ambroſe in the word, by the Italians called 

al nemo, is an order of religious, confirmed under the rule of 
St. Auguſtine, in the year 1431. 

AMBROSIA, _ the anifent Pagans, ſignified the ſolid food 
of the gods, in contradi inction to the fluid, which was called near. 

Various other ſignificationsare affixed to the term ambrofia ; among 

others, thoſe of honey, wine, e ambergris, &c. 

The word is compounded of 4 priv. and | 
becauſe it rendered thoſe immortal who fed on it, or that it was the 

food of the imimortals. i. 

AMBROSIA, a fplendid kind of title, which ſome phyſicians have 
given to certain alexipharmic compoſitions of extraordinary virtue. 


* 


Be, mortal; either 


It was alſo the name of a famous antidote of Philip of Macedon, 
againſt poiſons, &c. | 

AMBROSIA alſo denotes a pure ſpirituous kind of medicine, art- 
fully extracted from the groſs elementary parts of a body; it may be 
taken without diſguſt or inconvenience, and being adminiſtered in 
the ſmalleſt doſe, 1s of conſiderable virtue. | | 

AMBROSIA, in botany, the name of a diſtin genus of plants, 
with floſculous flowers, divided into fine ſegments: but the fruit, 
22 in ſome meaſure reſembles a club, grows in other parts of 

e plant. . 

An BROSIA is likewiſe uſed by ancient writers to expreſs what 
they judged to be the food of the bees, and is ſuppoſed to be a groſs 
or ſolid honey. 

AMBROSIA, the name of a feaſt celebrated in honour of Bacchus. 

AMBROSIAN ite, or office, in church hiſtory, a particular 
office or form of worſhip, uſed in the church of Milan; and fo called 
from it's author, Ambroſe, archbiſhop of Milan, in the fourth century. 

Originally each church had it's particular office; and even when 
the pope took upon him to impoſe the Roman office on all the weſtern 
churches, that of Milan ſheltered herſelf under the name and 
authority of St. Ambroſe; from which time the Ambroſian ritual has 


| obtained by way of contradiſtinction from the Roman ritual. 


AMBROSIN, denotes coin formerly ftruck by the lords or dukes 
of Milan, on which St. Ambroſe was repreſented on horſeback, with 
a whip in his right hand. This coinage is ſaid to have been occa- 
ſioned by a viſion of that ſaint to the Milaneſe general, during the 
time of a battle, in 1339. 
AMBROSINIA, a genus of the gynandria polyandria claſs of 
plants, with a ſingle leaved and divided ſpatha. | 
AMBRY, the place where they formerly kept the arms, plate, 
veſtels, and every thing belonging to — ; 
AMBUBAJZ, in antiquity, a Lind of lewd minitrels about Rome, 
who lived by playing and dancing in places of public refort, and 
roſtituting their bodres for hire. 1 will have them to have come 
rom Rome out of Syria; others ſuppoſe them to have been Roman 

women, called by a Iren name; and ſome ſuggeſt that the ambubajæ 
were of the male kind, only dreſſed in the habit of women. 

AMBUBEIA, in botany, the wild ſuccory of ſome authors. 

AMBULANT, or AMBULATORY, commiſſioners or clerks of 
the king's farms in France, where ſuch as had no ſettled office, but 
viſited all the offices within a certain diſtri, to fee that nothing was 
done to prejudice the king's right, or the intereſt of the farm. 

AMBULANT alſo denotes a broker at Amſterdam, who has not 
been ſworn, or legally admitted by the magiſtrate, 

AMBULATION, or walking. See . 

AMBULATION, a phyſical term for the ſpreading of a gangrene or 
mortification. | | | 

AMBULATORY courts, &c. ſuch as were not fixed to any 
certain place. In a legal ſenſe, we ſay, a man's will is ambulatery to 
the time of his death; meaning, that he is at liberty to revoke it. 

AMBULON, in botany, a plant. See Su cet WiLLow. 

AMBURBIUM, or AMBURBIALE Sacrum, a religious feaſt or 
ceremony, practiſed among the ancient Romans, wherein they made 
proceſſions round their city. Theſe differed from the Ambarvalia, 
which were performed 1n the country. 

AMBURY, or ANBURY, a kind of ſoft and ſpongy ſwelling, 
por on the bodies of horſes, ſomewhat ſore to the touch, and 

It of blood. The common method of cure, when the ambury is 
high and prominent, is to tie a horſe-hair very hard round it, at the 
root; in about a week after this, it will fall off, and the part is then 
to have ſome powder of verdigris ſtrewed upon it, to prevent the re- 
turn of the complaint, and finally to be healed up with the common 
green ointment. But when the ſwelling is low and flat, it muſt be 
taken away either by the knife or — 8 which muſt be done ſo 
effectually, as not to leave any part of the root behind. 

AMBUSCADE, or AMBUsH, a body of men poſted in ſome 

ſecret or concealed place, in readineſs toruſh out upon or incloſe an 
enemy by ſurpriſe ; it alſo ſignifies the place of concealment. 

AMBUST: IO, in ſurgery, a BURN ; which ſee. 

AMBUTUA. See PAREIRA Brava, the root of a Weſt Indian 
plant, eſteemed a ſpecific for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. 

AMEA, in botany, the name of a plant with large alated leaves, 
which being dried and powdered, are uſed by the natives of Guinea 
for ſtopping bleedings at the noſe. 

AMED I, a congregation of religious in Italy, inſtituted in 1400. 
Their name is formed of the Latin, amans Deum, lover of God, 
or rather, amatus Deo, beloved of God. 

The Amedei wore a grey habit, and wooden ſhoes, had no breeches, 
and girt themſelves with a cord: they had 28 convents. 

AMEIVA, in natural hiſtory, a Braſilian ſpecies of lizard, re- 
ſembling the 7araguira in figure, but having a bifid tail; which 
laſt difference is probably an accidental variety of the faraguira. 

AMEL, a term uſed for ENAMEL; which ſee. | 

AMELLUS, in botany, the caltha 2 or marſb- mallotu of 

ſome authors, and the after atticus of Virgil. 

AMELLUS is alſo a genus of plants of the Hyngengſia polygami a 

| Ia gie claſs, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 

AMEN, a ſolemn concluſion and aſſent to all the prayers of the 

church; and ſignifies, ſo be it, fiat. 

The word is formed from the Hebrew word aman, which in the 
paſſive ſignifies to be true, faithful, conſtant, &c. 

There is alſo formed from this noun, a kind of affirmative adverb, 
ſignifying truly, verily; and in this ſenſe it is often uſed in the 
goſpels, particularly by St. John. 

The Rabbins are of opinion that the word Amen is formed from 
the initial letters Adonai Melech Neeman, the lord, the faithful king; 

an expreſſion common among the Jews, when they would a 


weight or ſanction to what they affirmed, 
| AMENABLE. 
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AMENABLE, a term in law, applied to a woman who is fup- 
poſed to be governable by her huſband, It likewiſe 1 right 
or power of bringing perſons before a particular juriſdiction ; thus 
we ſay, a perſon is amenable before ſuch a court, &c. 4 

AMEND, or AMENDE, in the French cuſtoms, a pecuniary pu- 
niſhment impoſed by a judge for any crime, falſe proſecution, or 
groundleſs . GE , * 

AMENDE honoreble, a kind of puniſhment inflicted by way of in- 
famy, in France, upon traitors, parricides, or ſacrilegious perſons, 
in the following manner : the offender being delivered into the hands 
of the hangtnan, his ſhirt is ſtripped off, and a rope put about his 
neck, and a taper in his hand ; then he is led into court, where he 
muſt beg pardon of God, the king, the court, and his country. 
Sometimes the puniſhment ends here, but ſometimes it is only a 
prelude to death, or baniſhment to the galleys. | x 
' AMENDE honerable, is a term alſo uſed for making a recantation 
in open court, or in preſence of the perſon injured. 

AMENDMENT, in a general tenſe, a Sue made in a thing 
for the better; q. d. melioration, correction, &c. 

AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, implies the correction, or 
emendation of ſome impropriety in the former edition of a book. 

AMENDMENT alſo particularly denotes manure laid on the ground 
to improve, fatten, or enrich it. 13 8 

AMENDMENT, in law, ſignifies the correction of an error commit- 
ted in a proceſs which may be amended after judgment, unleſs the 
error lies in giving judgment; for in that caſe it is not amendable, 
but the party muſt bring a writ of error. | 
appears to be in the clerk who wrote the record, it 5 be amended; 
chiefly it it be in matter of fact, not in point of law, Original writs 
are not amendable at common law; the party may have another writ, 
if the former be not good: judicial writs may and have been often 
amended. Indiaments of treaſon and felony, writs of appeal, &c. are 
excepted out of the ſtatutes of amendments, though ſome things in 
them are amendable at common law. 

Amendments are uſually made in affirmance of judgments ; and ſel- 
dom or never to deſtroy them : and where amendments were at com- 
mon law, the party was to pay a tine for leave to amend. 

AMENDMENT of bills in parliuzment, denotes ſome neceſſary altera- 
tion made in the original draught; and we read of amendments of 
amendments, amendments of returns of pteſentations, &c. 

Parliamentary amendments ought always to take place in that 
houſe from whence the matter to be amended originally proceeded, 
though the directions for the amendments were brought ſrom the other 
houſe. 

AMENTACEOUS, in botany, an epithet applied to ſuch flowers 
as have an aggregate of ſummits, hanging down in the form of a 
rope or cat's tail, ſuch as the hazel, &c. 

AMENT UM, a term in alchemy, for alumen ſciſſum. 

AMENTUM, in antiquity, ſignifies a leathern thong faſtened 
about the middle of a dart or javelin, whereby it might be drawn 
back again to the owner, after it had been caſt at the enemy. It 
alſo ſerved to increaſe the force of the ſtroke; wherefore ſome of 
_— great men, relying on their own natural ſtrength, refuſed to 
ule eit. 

AMENTUM, in botany, a cluſter of flowers. See CATKIN. 

AMERAD E, a kind of officers among the Saracens, anſwering 
to the governors of provinces among the Europeans. See EMIR. 

AMERCEMEN I), or AMERCIAMENT, in law, 2 pecuniary 

uniſhment impoſed on offenders at the diſcretion of the court. It 
is alſo frequently called miſcricardia, and differs from a fine, in being 
impoſed arbitrarily in proportion to the fault; and wholly at the 
mercy of the court ; whereas a fine is a certain puniſhment ſettled 
expreſsly by ſome ſtatute, If amercements were ioo grievous, re- 
leale might be ſued by an ancient writ called m;dcrata miſericordia. 

No court can impoſe a ind but a court of record; other courts 
can only amerce. A town ſhall be amerced for the eſcape of a mur- 
derer in the day-time; and if the town be walled, it ſhall be ſub- 
ject to amercement, whether by day or night. 

A freeman is not to be-emerred for 2 imall fault; but proportion- 
able to the offence, and that by his peers. 

Amerciament royal, a pecuniary puniſhment laid by juſtices on 
ſherifts, &c. tor — oftence or abuſe in office. 

AMERICA, one of the four parts of the world, and by much 
the largeſt, extending near 9ooo miles in length, and about 3000 
in breadth. It is ſituated between 35 and 145 of W. long. and 
between 58? S. and 80 N. lat. bounded by the lands and ſeas about 
the arctic pole on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean, which divides 
it from Europe and Africa on the weft; by the vaſt Southern Ocean 
on the ſouth; and by the vaſt Pacific Ocean, which divides it from 
Aſia on the eaſt, Although it is ſaid to have taken it's name from 
Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine, it ſeems indiſputable that it 


was firſt diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe, anno 


L491 ; unleſs ſome conjeQures much more ancient be admitted, 
that it was firſt viſited by a Carthaginian fleet, who afterwards ſet- 


tled in Mexico. 


This prodigious tract of country, comprehending North and 
South America, is at preſent poſſeſſed by different nations of Eu- 
rope: but Spain has by far the largeſt ſhare, enjoying Old and New 

exico, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonia, Paraguay, Eaſt and 
Weſt F lorida ; beſides a great number of iſlands, among which are 
Cuba, part of Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and Margarita. 

he Portugueſe are maſters of the extenſive country of Braſil. The 
United States poſſeſs the provinces of New York, New England, 
New Hampſhire, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennſylvania, the two Jerſeys, Maſſachuſet's, Rhode 
Iſland, Connecticut. England poſleſies New Britain, and Hudſon's 
Bay, Canada, Nova Scotia; together with the iſlands of Jamaica, 


Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, &c. Newfoundland, Cape 


However, when the fault 
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| the fire, and thus the 


Briton, and ſeveral others. The French are in poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands of Caen, Martinico, Guadaloupe, part of Hiſpaniola, &c. 
To the Dutch belong Surinam, and ſome of the ihande on the 
—_ coalt of Terra Firma; and the iſland of St. Thomas to Den- 
mark. | 

AMERICAN ſea ſun-crown, a name given by Dr. Peyſſonel to 
a marine inſe&, becauſe of the reſemblance it bears to the flower 
called corona ſolis. See a very particular deſcription of it in Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. I. part 2. No. 112. an. 1758. 

AMERICIMA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
lizard in Braſil, very ſmall, being not above three fingers breadth ' 
long, and of the thickneſs of a ſwan's quill. It's body appears 
ſquare; it's whole back is covered with deep grey ſcales; and it's 
head, legs, and ſides with brown ones, and it's tail with blue. It's 
feet are little thicker than hog's briſtles; they are very gloſly and 
ſmooth to the touch. It is generally eſteemed a poiſonous animal. 
See Tab. of Quadrupeds and Serpents. 

AMETHYST, AMETHYSTUS, a tranſparent gem of purple co- 
lour, ariſing from a mixture of red and blue. However their colour 
is various; fome have a mixture of yellow, and ſame reſemble red 
wine and water; but the beſt kind is tranſparent and colourleſs, 
and reſembling ſo much the diamond, that the difference can only 
be diſtinguithed by the ſoftneſs of the amethyſt. 

The gem is found of various ſizes, from the bulk of a ſmall 
vetch, to an inch and a half in diameter. It's ſhape is ſomewhat 
roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, and ſometimes flatted a little on one 
ſide; but it's moſt common figure is that of a cryſtal, compoſed of 
four planes, and terminated by a flat ſhort pyramid. | 

The amethyſi is found in India, Arabia, Armenia, Ethiopia, Cyprus, 
Spain, Bohemia, Miſnia, in Saxony, and other parts of Germany; 
— as they are generally as ſoft as cryſtal, they are not much va- 
ued. a | 

The oriental is the hardeſt, ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable. There 
are alſo beautiful ones found in the Pyrenean Mountains, and in thoſe 
of Auvergne, It may be counterfeited many ways ; but the Ger- 
mans hy think it worth the counterfeiting. 

Among the medicinal qualities attributed to the amethyf, it is ſaid 
to be good to ſtop a looſeneſs, and to abſorb the acid particles, when 
too much abounding in the ſtomach ; which virtue it has in common 
with other amethy/ts. | 

A particular claſs of medicines has, by ſome phyſicians, been de- 
nominated amethy/ia, under which all preſervatives from drunken- 
neſs are comprehended. a 

AMETHYST, in heraldry, a term for the purple colour in the coat 
of a nobleman, in uſe with thoſe who blazon by precious ſtones, in- 
ſtead of metals and colours. This, in a gentleman's eſcutcheon is 
called purpure, and in thoſe of ſovereign princes mercury. | 

AMETHYSTEA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among 
the diandria monogynia; and of which there 1s only one ſpecies, viz. 
mountain upright amethy/2. n 

It is an annual plant, and a native of the mountains of Siberia. 
It is 8 by fowing the ſeeds in autumn, in the place where 
the plants are to remain. When they come up, let them be thin- 
ned, and kept clear from weeds; and if they are permitted to ſcatter 
the ſeeds, a new ſucceſſion of them will ariſe every year, without 
any farther trouble. h 

AMETHYSTINE, in antiquity, a kind of purple garment dyed 
of the amethyſt colour. | 

AMGAILA, a name given by Avicenna and others, to a plant 
ſometimes called acantha Arabica, and leucacantha by the Greeks. 
The Arabian phyſicians often uſed the roots in medicine, particu- 
larly in ſtomachic and cardiac compoſitions; they were choſen by 
their lightneſs and good ſmell. It is deſcribed as a prickly herb, 
2 roots like thoſe of the cypreſs, formed of ſeveral joints or 

ts. 

AMIA, in natural hiſtory, a very lar 
four or five feet long. It reſembles a 
in the Mediterranean. 

AMIA, the name of a fiſh very like a mackrel in ſhape and figure. 


ſea-fiſh, which grows to 
on, and is very common 


Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of the ſcomber; it is brought to the mar- 


kets of Italy, &c. and is alſo caught in the Mediterranean Sea. 

AMIABLE, or AMICABLE numbers, ſuch as are mutually equal 
to the ſum of one another's aliquot parts, as the numbers 284 and 
220. Van Schouten was the firſt who gave this name to fuch num- 
bers, of which it-is eaſily apprehended, there are but very few at 
leaſt to be ſet down and m ble by us. See NUMBER. 

AMIANTHUS, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils of the f- 
brarie claſs, called earth flax, and ſalamander's wool. 

It is a mineral ſubſtance, found in lumps of different ſizes, of a 
greyiſh colour, with a filvery gloſs, and compoſed of ſmall fila- 
ments. It is met with in many of the iſlands of the Mediterranean 
Sea; in Italy there is abundance, and it is worked there either into 
linen or paper, both which reſiſt the moſt violent flame. It is dug 
up alſo in the iſland of Angleſey, and in Oxfordſhire. Some wit 
great probability ſuppoſe it to 8 iron calcined in it's ore, by ſub- 
terraneous fire. . . 

It can be ſpun into thread, then wove into cloth, and afterwards 
made into paper. The cloth thus made is not cleaned by waſhing, 
but burning; and when the paper that is made of this ſubſtance 1s 
writ upon, by burning it becomes.clean paper again. | 

To work it into thread, it is firſt ſteeped in water, to diſſolve it's 
earthy parts, and make it's threads ſeparate, then the flaxy part is 
dried in a ſieve; then they card it as wool is carded; after which, 
with the fingers whetted with oil, it is twiſted as it is drawn round 
vu a real, which is firſt wound over with fine thread; but mixin 
the aſbeſtus with flax on a diſtaff, and ſpinning. them together, 
works the aſbeſtus into a thread, which is afterwards ſeparated in 
aſbeſtus thread is left-· in a propet tate, __ 
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this way carding is not necdful. The cloth, when made, is beſt 
kept by being moiſt with oil. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 273. ; 
i AMICA LE benches, are generally ſuppoſed to denote the ſeats in 
the Roman courts, wherein the advocates were placed; others apply 
2 words to the benches whereon the ert or judices pedanei 
at. 

AMICABLE nder, in law. See ARBITRATOR. _ 

AMICABLE, or amicable compounder, among the French, is a per- 
fon who acts the part of a common friend, to reconcile two mer- 
chants or traders who have diſputes together, or are at law; which he 
generally does by prevailing on both to give up ſome part of their 
right and claim. 

AMICABLE ſociety. See INSURANCE. 

AMICTA, a cover for the head. See ALMUCIUM. 

AMICITIA, in the feudal cuſtoms, implied lands granted to be 
enjoyed only ſo long as the donor pleaſed. 

AMICTUS, in ancient writers, denoted the uppermoſt of the ſix 
garments worn by prieſts. It was tied round the neck, as if to woes 
any lie paſſing thence to the tongue; and covered the breaſt and heart to 
exclude all vain thoughts. The ami# is alſo worn by deacons, ſub- 
deacons, and acoluthr, i. e. thoſe who aſpire to the miniſtry. 
 Amicrvs, in Roman antiquity, any upper garment which co- 
vers the tunic. | 

AMICULUM, a mantle or ſcarf anciently worn by the women; 
it was alſo in uſe among the men, and ſerved as a covering for the 
pubes, when the boys exerciſed in the gymnaſium. 

AMIDA, a Japaneſe idol, to whom many temples are erected, 
the principal of which is at Jeddo. 

here is at Rome one of the figures of this pagan God. : 

AMID-SHIPS, among ſeamen, denotes the middle of the ſhip, 
either with regard to her length or breadth ; as put the helm amid- 
foips, i. e. at an equal diſtance from both the ſides: ſhe bore down, 
and her ſtem took us amid-ſhips, i. e. in or near the middle, between 
the ſtem and ſtern, or the two ends. 

' 1 a ſpecies of cotton cloths imported from the Eaſt 
ndies. 

AMILICTI, in the Chaldee theology, implies a k ind of intellec- 
tual powers or perſons in the divine hierarchy; or one of the triads of 

rſons in the third order. 

AMINEUM acetum, a medical term for any very ſtrong wine 
- as amineum vinum, ſignifies a ſtrong kind of wine. 

AMIRANTE, the title of the lord high admiral in Spain. 

AMISS drawing. See DRAWING. 

AMISSA lex. See Lex, law. | 

AMITTERE legem terre, in law, denotes the forfeiture of the 
right of ſwearing in any court or cauſe: the puniſhment of a cham- 
pion overcome, or yielding in combat; of jurors found guilty in a 
writ of attaint, and of outlaws. 

AM-KAS, the name of a ſpacious ſaloon in the Great Mogul's 

lace, where he diſtributes medicines to his ſubjects, and appears 


4. 


with extraordinary 4 on ſolemn feſtivals. His throne 


is ſupported by large ſteps of maſly gold, fet with rubies, eme- 
hv” — 3 . — 4 millions ſterling. 

AMMA, or HAMMA, a girdle or truſs applied in ruptures, to 
prevent the inteſtines from bearing down too much, 

AMMA, in writers of the middle age, a ſpiritual mother; parti- 
.cularly an abbeſs or ſuperior of a nunnery. 

AMMAN, in the German policy, is a judge in civil cauſes 
alſo a notary or perſon who draws acts or inſtruments in law. 

AMMANNIA, in botany, a plant of the tetandria monogynia 
claſs, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. There are two ſpecies of it; the 
firſt grows naturally in moiſt places in Jamaica. It riſes to about 
a foot high, with an upright ſquare ſtalk, and long narrow leaves, 
ſet in form of a 1 whole baſs half ſurrounds it. The ſoundeſt 
grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina ; this is an annual plant, 
which riſes to about a foot high, with red ſucculent ſtalks, puttin 
out ſide-branches, which grow oppoſite: the flowers are produc 
_ from the wings, on the lower part of the branches. 

MMI, in botany, BisHoyP's WEED ; which ſee. 

Au, or Semen AMMEOS, the ſeed of the true biſhop's-weed. 
They are uſed in medicine, but rarely met within the ſhops, the feeds 
of the amomum, and of parſley, being ſold too often for them. Theſe 
ſeeds are an agreeable carminative, of a warm, pungent taſte, hav- 
ing a ſemblance of origanum in their ſmell, By iſtillation with 
water they yield much oil of a yellowiſh colour, and containing 
their whole flavour; ſpirit of wine alſo carries off their odour. 

AMMINEA wva, in botany, an epithet which old writers give to 
2 grapes of a wild vine, common in the hedges of Italy, and elſe- 
where. 

AMMITES, or AMMONITES, in mineralogy, a kind of figured 
ſtone, found in divers countries in Germany, &c. It nearly reſem- 
bles the coccedes is of a looſe, open contexture, formed of a number 


of ſmall globular ſtones of different colours, as well as different de- 
rees of hardneſs. 


AMMOCHOSIA, in phyſic, a remedy for drying the body, by 


covering it with hot ſand or ſalt; this laſt is better than ſand. In- 
ſalation is of the fame efficacy, | 
AMMOCHRYSOS, the name of a hardiſh brittle ſtone, which 
ealily cruinbles into the likeneſs of ſand; it is of various colours, 
and intermixed with ſpangles of talc of a gold colour. It is found 
in Bohemia, and many ather parts of the world, but is only uſed to 
put on writings. | 
AMMOCHRYSUS, a kind of gem, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the venturine. 
AM MOC ET Us, in natural hiſtory, a name which Geſner, and 


2 others, give to the ammadytes, or ſand-eel; by others called 70- 
ianus. 


3 AMNM DY T Es, in natural hiſtory, the ſand · ſerpent: it is found | 


des, is only the ſal gem, and is reckoned by them among t 
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ward parts; that it is the nobleſt aperient, attenuant, reſolvent, er- 
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in different parts of the world, particularly in the torrid zone, and ſo 
called from burying itſelf in the ſand. It's bite is ſpeedily deſtruc- 
tive. It is found in Libya, and in ſome parts of Italy. 


This ſerpent greatly reſembles the viper, except in it's head and 
jaws, which are much larger, It is about two feet-in length, and 
of a ſandy colour. On the external part of it's upper jaw there is 
an eminence reſembling a wart, whence it has alſo been called ferpens 
wp the horned ſerpent, - . —_ 2 9 5 {Hh 

e ammodytes of Ceylon is a very large and dangerous ſerpent, 
with a mouth full of — teeth, — lar Gn foarklin ches. 

The ammodytes of Surinam is held in high eſteem by the negroes, 
who think themſelves very happy when they enter their huts; their 
colours are ſo many and beautiful, as to ſurpaſs all deſcription. 

Auuopvrzs, in ichthyology, the fand-eel, a genus of the mala- 
co terygeous, or ſoft-finned fiſhes. It is commonly found: at about 
half a foot deep under the ſand, when the tide has run out, and caught 
there with iron hooks. *. 

AMMON, or Hammon, the name of the E 
celebrated temple was erected to this pagan deity in Lybia, where he 
was worſhipped under the name of Jupiter Ammon. | | 

Aut:.ors are not agreed with reſpect to the derivation of the epithet 
Ammzn ; it is however certain that Jupiter Ammon was uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed under the figure of a ram; though in ſome medals he ap- 
po of a human ſhape, having only two rams-horns growing out 

hind his ears. 

AMMONIAC, or Gum AMMONIAC, in the materia medica, 2 
concrete gummy, reſinous juice brought from the Eaſt Indies, and 
generally in large maſles. 

Both the plant which produces ammoniae, and the place of it's pro- 
duction, are unknown. The beſt ammoniac is compoſed of white, 
whitiſh, or yellowiſh tears baked into maſſes : the internal parts 
particularly are whitiſh ; by age it becomes more and more yellow 
and brown. It eaſily ſoftens and becomes tough betwixt the fin- 
gers. Chewed, it diſcovers a bitteriſh, glutinous, not diſagreeabla, 
taſte. It's ſmell approaches to that of a mixture of 9pgpanax and ga/- 
banum : ſome reſemble it to that of caſtor, others to that of coriander- 
ſeeds, and others to that of garlic. _ | 

It diſſolves almoſt equally in water and fpirit. Out of an ounce 
of choice ammoniac, rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolved fix drams ; wa- 
ter, applied to another ounce, took up {ix drams two ſcruples and a 
half. From the matter left undiſſolved by ſpirit, water took up five 
ſcruples and five grains; from that which water left undiſſolved, rec- 
tified ſpirit extracted a dram ; the indiſſoluble part amounting in the 
firſt cole to fifteen grains, in the latter only to half a ſcruple. In diſ- 
tillation, ſpirit of wine ariſes unchanged ; the diſtilled water has 
ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh taſte, and ſmells a little of the ammoniac, 
but gives no appearance of any eſſential oil. | 

Ammoniac is accounted deobſtruent ; promotes urine; and, in 
large doſes, opens the belly. It is given particularly in obſtructions 
of the breaſt, in cachectic, hydropic, and apoplectic caſes, from a 
ſcruple to half a dram. It operates more effectually in a liquid form, 
as that of an emulſion, than in the ſolid one of pills ; but is moſt 
commodiouſly taken in the latter form. It is ſometimes diſſolved in 
vinegar : externally it reſolves hard ſwellings. It is purified by dif- 
ſolving it in vinegar, wine, or water, and ſtraining and inſpiſſating 
the ſolution, ; 

AMMONIAC, ſal, is of two kinds ; viz. natural and artificial. 

The natural ſort, ſpoken of by the ancients, according to Dioſcori- 

he alimentary 
ſalts. Tournefort obſerves, that out of the ſimple native ſalts other 
compounded falts are naturally produced; viz. the eſſential falts, 
which are concreted from the juices of plants, among which are na- 
tive ammoniacal ſalts. 

In England, this ſalt is obtained from burnt cow's dung; urinous 
ſalt, joined with an acid, produceth fa! ammentiac ; it is obtainable 
from every ſpecies of ſoot by ſublimation or ſolution, At New- 
caſtle it is made from the bittern, which remains after making com- 
mon ſalt, and old urine; from 1o01b. of the bitter cathartic ſalt, 
and three hogſheads of urine, 561b. of ſal ammoniac is obtained. In 


ian Jupiter; a 


Egypt, it is made from the burnt dung of quadrupedes that feed only 


on vegetables. The ſalt workers in Egypt pretend that the excre- 
ments from men, goats, and ſheep, are preferable to all others; and 
that March and April are the only times in which they make this ſalt. 

AMMONIAC, ſal, artificial, or common ſal ammoniac, is the only 
ſort known and uſed in the ſhops. It is a neutral ſort, compoſed of 
a volatile alkaline ſalt, and the acid of fea ſalt ; this is the only genu- 
ine ſort, though it may be made with the vitriolic or with the nitrous 
acid, The different ſorts formed of the different mineral acids, are 
thus diſtinguiſhed ; by dropping oil of vitriol on that made with the 
acid of ſea- ſalt, white fumes immediately ariſe ; red fumes from that 
made of the nitrous acid; and no effect follows from that made with 
the oil of vitriol. Ammoniac ſalt is principally uſed by whiteners of 
copper veſſels, and goldſmiths; it is alſo made uſe of by dyers and 
glaſs-makers, but eſpecially by thoſe who work on metals, for the 
purpoſe of ſoldering and tinning. | 

MMONIAC ſalt hath many and uſeful properties. It is ſoluble 

in water, and in ſpirit of wine, and in the air alone. It renders wa- 
ter extremely cold while continuing to diſſolve in it. After ſolution 
in water, it ſhoots into cryſtals which reſemble feathers, or into long 
ſhining ſpicula. | 

The crude ſalt, when diſſolved in water, and mixed with a vitriolic 
acid, efferveſces violently, and produces a ſenſe of cold; the volatile 
ſalt, treated in the ſame manner, efferveſces likewiſe, but produces 
heat. 

As a medicine, it's effects are to be ranked among the moſt valu- 
able of it's tribe. Boerhaave ſays, that it preſerves all animal ſub- 
ſtances from putrefaQion ; that it's brine penetrates their moſt in- 
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ine. ſternutatory, diaphoretic, ſudorific, antiſeptic, and diuretic. 
1 a diſcharge of the viſcid juices — the ſkin, or by 
urine, according as the patient is kept warmer or cooler, or accord- 
ing to the pecu tar circumſtances of his conſtitution : it is alſo an 
excellent Srifuge, and peculiarly afliſtant to the bark. 

AMMONIAC, ſal, vlatile, volatile ſal ammoniac. This is made by 
ſubliming / ammoniac, mixed with ſalt of tartar. It is uſed for 

-ket ſmelling-bottles : but Boerhaave, with the greateſt appear- 
ance of reaſon, condemns the cuſtom of ſmelling to theſe ſalts, as 
highly pernicious. Some put aromatics intothe retort, which gives it a 
more agreeable ſmell. It is preſcribed in malignant fevers as a ſudorific. 

AMMONIACI, ſpiritus ſalts, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. This is a ſpi- 
rit diſtilled from al ammoniac, mixed with ſalt of tartar, and diſſolved 
in a proper quantity of water. Some uſe lime inſtead of ſalt of tar- 
tar, in order to increaſe it's volatility ; but this ſhould never be uſed 
internally. a 

The aqua regia, with which ſo many experiments are made, par- 
ticularly in diſſolving gold, is made from ſal ammontac and nitre. 

AMMONIACI, ſprritus ſalis, ſuccinatus, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac with 


amber, is reckoned to be cephalic, and exceedingly well ſuited to all 


nervous indi ſpoſitions; it's doſe is from ten to forty drops. 
AMMONIAC, fixed, the refiduum formed by decompoling fal am- 
moniac with a calcareous earth. It is a ſalt compoſed of that earth, 
and marine acid. | 
AMMONIACUM regeneratum, a name given to a ſort of fal am:no- 
niac, procured by chemiſtry from it's principles. It is thus pre- 
ared : take four ounces of alkaline ſpirit of ſa! ammzoniac, dilute it 
with three times it's weight of water, in a full glaſs, and drop in 
ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, till the alkali is ſaturated, and no more ctferveſcence 


happens. The ſaturation being nicely hit, the liquor will be ſcent- 


leſs, and of the taſte of ſal ammoniac ; let it be filtrated and evaporat- 
ed, and it will ſhoot out a fine woolly falt; or if it be evaporated to a 
dryneſs, a white ſalt will remain, and either one or the other of theſe 
will be found to be true genuine ſal ammonzac, capable of riſing in 
lowers, and ſtanding all the teſts of the common ſal ammoniac. See 
Neumann's Works, p. 212 ; alſo Boech. Chem. part. ji. p. 261. 

AMMONIS cernu, a remarkable ſtone. See CorRnu Ammonis. 

. AMMONITAZ. Sce SNAKE-/?-ze. and Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. 
X. part ii. p. 641. 

AMMOSCHISTA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of coarſe, harſh, 
heavy, and rough ſtones, of a very looſe. texture, and appearing ſome- 
thing porous: they are of a laminated ſtructure, and ſplit only hori- 
zontally, or into flat plates. "They make a violent efferveſcence 
with agua fortis, and will not eaſily ſtrike fire with ſteel. "There are 
fix ſpecies of them. | 

AMMUNITION, in military affairs, a general name for all 

ſorts of warlike ſtores and proviſions, more eſpecially powder and ball. 

Ammunition, arms, utenſils of war, or gun-powder, imported with- 
out licence from his majeſty, are to be forfeited, with treble the va- 
Tae, and the offender to incur a premunire, and be diſabled from hold- 
ing any office under the king. 

AMMUNITION bread, ſhes, &c. ſuch as are ſerved out to the ſol- 
diers of an army, garriſon, &c. 

AMNA, a medical term for water found in limy ſoils, as in many 

arts of England, and which is tinged with a whitiſh colour. 

AMNESIA, a medical term, denoting forgetfulneſs. 

AMNESTY, in civil policy, implies a kind of general pardon 
which a prince, by treaty, or edict, grants to his rebellious ſubjects ; 
wherein h 
promiſes not to make any further inquiry into the ſame. 
was uſually ſubject to ſome exceptions : 

Reſtoration by Ling Charles II. | 

AMNESTY, in a more limited ſenſe, denotes an act, whereby two 
parties at variance mutually promiſe to pardon and bury in oblivion 
all that is paſt. 

AMNESTY, in a military ſenſe, ſignifies the pardon grantcd by a 
ſovereign to deſerters, on condition of their rejoining their regi- 
ments within a certain time. | 

AMNIMODAR, among aſtrologers, implies the planet that rec- 
tifies a geniture, or, more properly, a method of rectitying a nativity, 
and finding the preciſe degree in the horoſcope at the time of an in- 
fant's birth, from the condition of the planet which had the rule in 
the laſt preceding conjunction or oppoſition of the luminaries. 

AMNIOS, or Aux to, in anatomy, the innermoſt membrane 
which inveſts the foetus in the womb. 

The word ſeems to be derived from evo, a lamb ; q. d. pellis ag- 
nina, lamb's ſkin. 

It is a ijne, thin, tranſparent membrane, ſoft, but tough, ſmooth 
on it's infide, but rough on the outer. Dr. Hunter ſays, that it runs 
over the internal ſurface of the placenta, and that this membrane, 
which ſeems not vaſcular in the human ſubje&, makes the external 
covering of the navel, to which it is moſt firmly united; and that, 
viewed in a microſcope, it appears to have blood veſſels, but they are 
lymphatics. However, the exiſtence of the allantois may be diſputed 
in the human ſubject, the amnion is found in all animals, both vivi- 
parous and oviparous. : 

Mr. Monro obſerves, that the liquor of the amnizs ſerves to keep 
the foetus and it's membranes ſoft and extenſible, hinders them from 
cohering, and defends the fetus from preſſure, or other violence. It 
is however queltioned whether the liquor of the a be a proper 
food for the f&tus ; and whether it paſſes into the ſtomach. Mr. 
Monro aſſerts the contrary. 

Malcolm Fleming, M. D. in Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part 1. 
No. 42. an. 1755, has publiſhed ſome obſervations, proving that the 
fetus is in part nouriſhed by the /iguor amnii, 

AMNIS alkaliſatus, in chemiſtry, water impregnated with an al- 


kaline quality, by paſling under ground through a limy or other 
alkaline 8 S af. 1 , 
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AMNITES, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome for the ham- 
mites or ſpawn-ſtone, ſuppoſed to be compoſed of the petrified ſpawn 
of fiſhes ; but which is, in reality, a maſs of ſmall drop-ſtones. 

AMOEBZ/EUM, in ancient poetry, a kind of poem, or compoſi. 
tion, wherein two perſons ſpeak alternately in the ſame number of 
verſes, in ſuch a manner, that he who anſwers either goes beyond or 
contradicts the other party. The letters of Pliny and Trajan are of 
this nature. | 

. AMOGABARI, or ALMUGAVPIRA, a kind of ancient Spaniſh 
ſoldiery, in great repute for their bravery. 

AMOGLOSSUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a peculiar kind 
of flat fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling the foal, and called the lantern in 
ſome parts of England. It's fleſh requires very little dreſſing, and is 
extremely fine taſted, | | 

AMOMI, a name given to Jamaica pepper by the Dutch traders. 

AMOMUM verum, true anismum, in the materia medica, a cluſter 
of round fruits, or ſeed veſſels, of an orient plant. Each fruit is about 
the ſize of a middling grape ; and contains, under a membranous co- 
ver, a number of ſmall rongh angular ſceds, of a blackiſh brown co- 
lour on the outſide, and whitiſh within: the ſeeds are lodged in three 
diſtinct cells, and thoſe in each cell joined cloſely together; ſo that 
the fruit, on being opened, appears to contain only three ſeeds. 

The ſeed is the only patt that is conſidered as medicinal, but it js 
not known whether the rue antamum of the ancients exiſts, or not; 
P. G. Gamelli ſuppoſes, with great probability, that the zugus (called 
by ſome b:ras, and by others car:pi /, is the genuine amomum of Dio- 
ſcorides. 

The amemum vulgare 18 a perennial plant, grows wild, under moiſt 
hedges, and by the ſides of ditches: it flowers in Italy, and it's ſeeds 
are ripe in Auguſt. They have a light agreeable ſmell, and a warm 
aromatic taſte, are eſtcemed as carminative and diuretic ; they are not 
{o hot and pungent as, by the beſt accounts, the true amomun ſeeds 
are, nor is their flavour of the fame kind, It is eſteemed a powerful 
diuretic, and is good in all nephritic caſes. It is alſo commended as 
an aperient in general, and preſcribed in obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen, and in ſuppreſſions of the menſes. The people in ſome parts 
of England bruiſe the feeds, and give them in warm ale, in Ar 3 
but thoſe of caraway or anniſe are better. 

AMOMUM, in botany. See GINGER. | 

AMOMUM of Pliny, nightſhade. See SOLANUM: 

AMORÆEANsS, the name of a ſect or order of gemaric doctors, 
or commentators on the Jeruſalem talmud. They — the miſ- 
chnic doctors, and ſubſiſted 250 years; after whom followed the 


ſeburæans. 


AMORE, in natural hiſtory, is the name of à genus of fiſhes, 
caught about the American ſhores, and diſtinguiſhed into three ſpe- 
cies. 1. The amcre pixuma. 2. The amire guacu. 3. The amore tinga. 

The firſt ſpecies has a very broad head, and a very large mouth, 
but has no teeth. It's body is oblong, and it's back and ſides are of 
a duſky iron colour. It's belly, which is protuberant, is white. It's 
{ſkin is ſoft, and it has ſeven fins, beſides the tail, which is rounded 
at the end. It's fleſh is firm and well taſted. 

The amore guacu is of an oblong figure, like the former; but it 
grows to ſix inches in length, is covered with pretty large ſcales, and 
is of a ruſty iron colour, but ſomewhat paler on the belly than in 
other parts of the body. 

The amzre tinga, is of the ſame ſhape with the former, but much 
ſmaller, and is covered all over with whitiſh ſcales, but ſpotted with 
brown ſpots. 

All the three ſpecies are eaten, but the firſt is the moſt eſteemed. 

AMORPHA, ba/tard indigo. This ſhrub grows naturally in 
Carolina, where the inhabitants formerly made a coarſe ſort of 
indigo from the _ ſhoots, which occaſioned them to name it 
baſtard indigo. It tiles with many irregular ſtems to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, with very long winged leaves, in ſhape like 
thoſe of the common acaſia. 

The amorpha has a place in all the gardens and nurſeries about 
London, where it is propagated as a flowering ſhrub, for the orna- 
ment of the ſhrubbery, The ſeeds, which are kidney ſhaped, do 
not ripen in England. They propagate it * laying down the young 
branches, which in one year will make good roots, and may then be 
taken off, and planted either in the nurſery or the places where they 
are defgncd to remain. | | 

AMORTIZATION, or AMORTISEMENT, a term in law, ſigni- 
fying the act of alienation or transferring lands to ſome corporation, 
guild, or fraternity, and their ſucceſſors. It alſo denotes the licence 
or privilege which the king or ſuperior lord grants, to enable ſuch 
a corporation, &c. thus to receive lands in mcrtmain, See ExTtx- 
GUISHMENT, and MORTMAIN. 

AMOS, the prophecy of a canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; 
wherein this prophet with boldneſs remonſtrates againſt the crying 
ſins that in his time prevailed among the Iſraelites; and reproves the 
people of Judea ſor their injuſtice and ſenſuality. He alarms them 
with frequent threatenings, and declares that their fins will at length 
prove the ruin of the Jewiſh nation, He likewiſe denounces judg- 
ment and deſtruction againſt the enemies of the Jews; and concludes 
with promiſes of reſtoring the tabernacle of David, and of erecting 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah, under the Goſpel dipenſation. 

AMOVING, a term uſed to expreſs the act of expelling another 
from his place, office, &c. The ſtatute, W. and M. cap. 9. directs 
the ameving papiſts out of London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles 
round the ſame. 

AMOVING a guardian. See CUsTODE. 

AMPELIS, the vine. Sec Vine. 

AMPELIS, in the ſyſtem of Linnæus, the name of a genus of 
birds of the order of the paſſeres, ſparrows. It is diſtinguithed by a 
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AMPELI1S is likewiſe the name of a bird of the magpie kind, 
It is a black 


by ſome called garrulus Bohemicus. Sec ROLLER» 
AMPELITES, in natural hiſtory, canal coal. ; 
bituminous ſubſtance, more friable and fat, but leſs ſolid than the 
common pit-coal. It is found in many parts of England, in the 
fame places with pit-coal : it is alſo to be met with in a quarry 
near aer, in France. 5 ; ; 
Huſbandmen, &c. uſe ampelites to ſmear their vines with againſt 
vermin ; and as it is endued with a drying diſcuſſive power, people 
uſe it for the dyeing of hair. It is capable of a fine poliſh, and on 
that account is formed into a vaſt number of toys, ſnuff-boxes, &c. 
It is by ſome called vine- earth, becauſe it kills thé worms that in- 
feſt vines. It makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis. It is re- 
puted good for killing worms, if applied to the belly. 
AMPELOGRAPHIA, ſignifies the deſcription or natural hiſ- 
»tory of the VINE; which ſee. 


AMPER, a term uſed particularly in Eſſex for a tumor or phleg- | 


mon; and is alſo. written ampor in this ſenſe. 

AMPHERES, otherwiſe AMPHERICA, in antiquity, a kind of 

veſſels wherein the mariner wrought with two oars, one in each 
hand, like our ſcullers. 
AMPHIARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulation, 
or juncture of the bones, having a manifeſt motion. It reſembles 
the DiarRTHROSIS in being moveable, and the SYXARTHROSIS in 
it's connection. See thole articles, 

The pieces which compoſe the amphiarthrofis have not a particular 
cartilage belonging to each of them, as in the diarthreſis; but are 
both united to a common cartilage, which being more or lefs plia- 
ble, allows them certain degrees of flexibility, though they cannot 
ſlide upon each other. By this ſpecies of articulation the bodies of 
the vertebra are connected together. 

AMPHIBALUM, an epiſcopal garment. See AMPHIMALLUM. 

AMPHIBIA, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of animals in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem, which is divided into three orders, viz. reptiles, ſer- 
pents, and the ſwimming amphribia ; which comprehend 24 genera, 
and 289 ſpecies. This is the third claſs. 

AMPHIBIOUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet applied to ſuch 
animals as live both on land, and in the water. Of this fort 
are the frog, caſtor, otter, tortoiſe, fea-calf, crocodile, &c. Moſt of the 
amphibious kind, the caſtor and otter excepted, have peculiar provi- 
ſions in their ſtructure, to fit them for ſo various a way of living, 
particutarly in the heart, lungs, foramen vale, &c. In the ter 
there is no appearance of any thing like a foramen, and hence pro- 
ceeds the neceſſity of the creature's riſing, from time to time, above 
water, to take in air. : 

In the opinion of Dr. Hunter, there are no amphibious animals; 
as even fiſh cannot live long without air, though much longer than 
men. 

Divers inſtances have been produced of amphibious men; the moſt 
remarkable is of a Sicilian, named the Fiſb-Calas, who, Kircher re- 
lates, had by a long habitude from his youth, ſo accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to live in water, that his nature ſeemed to be quite altered; fo 
that he lived rather after the manner of a fiſh, than a man. See 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 124; alſo vol. lvi. 1766. Brydone's Tour, vol. i. 
. Arber Biees and PLaxTs. See thoſe articles. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, in anatomy, the retina, or net-like 
coat of the eye. 

AMPHIBOLOGY, in grammar and rhetoric, implies a phraſe 
capable of two different interpretations. : 

Amphibolagy ariſes from the order of the phraſe, rather than from 
the ambiguous meaning of a word. Such was the anſwer which 
Pyrrhus received from the oracle: Ai te, Eacida, Romanzs vincere 
25ſe, where the words te and Ramanos may either of them __ 
or follow the words Pa vinceree; which denotes the phraſe to be 
amphibzlegical. The Engliſh language generally ſpeaks in a more 


clear and natural manner, and is not capable of any amph:bs/ogres of 


this kind, 

AMPHIBRACHYS, in the Greek and Latin poetry, is the name 
of a foot confiſting of three ſyllables, one long and the other two 
ſhort, the former being in the middle, and the others forming the 
two extremities. | 


The word is Greek, and compounded of au, about, and Bpzreve, 


ſhore. 

AMPHICOME, in natural hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtone, 
round-ſhaped, but rugged, and beſet with eminences: it's uſe in 
divination rendered it famous. 

AMPHICTYONS, in antiquity, the deputies ſent from the 
different ſtates of Greece, to Thermopylæ, where they met regularly 


twice a year, in the temple of Ceres, built in a large plain near the 


river Aſophus. They decided all differences that happened between 

any of the cities of Greece, and their deciſions were held ſacred and 

inviolable. They very much reſembled what in Germany they call 
the diet of the empire. . 

They had their name from Amphictn III. king of Athens, who 
firſt eſtabliſhed an aſſembly of an hene, in order to unite the 
Greeks more firmly together, and render them a terror to the bar- 
barous nations in their neighbourhoad. 

According to ſome ancient writers, the Amphifyons were twelve 
in number, at their firſt inſtitution ; Aſchines only reckons eleven; 
and Pauſanfas ten, namely; the repreſentatives ſent by the Ionians, 
Dolopians, Theſſalians, 

Dorians, Phocians, and Locrians. 

At their admiſſion, they took a ſolemn oath never to diveſt any 
city of it's right of deputation ; never to avert it's running waters; 
and if any attempt of this kind were made by others, to make mor- 
tal war againſt ſuch: more particularly, in caſe of any attempt to 
rob the temple of any of it's ornaments, that they would employ 
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hands, feet; tongue, their whole power to revenge it; and backed 
this oath with terrible imprecations againſt the offenders. 

The Amphi#yons met in ſpring and autumn. Philip of Macedon 
wiurped the right of preſiding in their aſſembly; which the Ro- 
mans never thought fit to ſuppreſs. 

Aeryſius inſtituted a conch of Amphictyons on the model of the 
former; and who met twice a year in the temple of Delphos. 

AMPHIDROMIA, a feaſt celebrated by the ancients. on the 
fifth day after the birth of a child. 

AMPHIDRYON, a veſt or curtain, which was uſually drawn, 
m ancient churches, before the door of the bema. 

AMPHIMACER, a foot in ancient poetry, - conſiſting of three 
N of which the firſt and laſt are long, and that in the middle 

rt; as caſtitas, equitas, &c. . 

AMPHI ALLUM, or AMPHIBOLUM, a kind of garment an- 
ciently worn by biſhops. 

AMPHIPNEUMA, among ancient phyſicians, a difficulty of 
breathing. 

AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, the archons, or principal magiſ- 
trates of Syracuſe. They were eſtabliſhed by Timoleon, in the 
109th Olympiad, after the expulſion of the tyrant Dionyſius. They 
governed Syracuſe for the ſpace of 300 years; and Diodorus Siculus 
aures us, that they ſubſiſted in bis time. 

AMPHIPPII denotes perſons who in ancient times rode on two 
horſes, by jumping from one to the other. It was the appellation 

iven to a fe of cavalry in the Grecian arnues. 


AMPHIPRORZ, ſhips with prows at both ends; they were ſo- 


conſtructed on account of the rapidity of the ſtream, and narrow- 
neſs of channels, and that no time might be loſt in turning them. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, in ancient architecture, a kind of tem- 
155 name had four columns in front, and the fame number be- 

end. 
— AMPHISBZANA, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſerpent, found 
in South America, and ſo called becauſe it moves with either end 
forward. 

AMPHISB.ENA aquatica, a name given by ſome authors to a long 
and ſlender inſect, about four or five inches long, and the thickneſs 
of a large hair: it goes backward or-forward with equal eaſe and 
celerity, Dr. Liſter gives the following account of the origin of 
this inſet :—DiſſeRting one of the common black beetles dug up 
in a garden, he found in it's belly two of theſe hair worms, or am- 
phiſbænæ; and renewing the experiment on other beetles of the 
fame ſpecies, he found that they uſually contained one or more of 
theſe worms, which always crawl out of the body of the beetle, as 
ſoon as it is opened. They will live a conſiderable time when put 
into water, and ſwim nimbly about; but often put up their heads 
above water, as if endeavouring to make their eſcape, and ſometimes 
faſtening themſelves by the mouth to the ſides of the veſſel, and 
drawing their whole bodies after them. They are found not on! 
in the waters, but buried in earth, and ſometimes in the leaves + 
trees in hedges and gardens. | | 

AMPHISCII, or ii, in geography, the people who inhabit 
the torrid zone; becauſe their ſhadows point one part of the year 
towards the north, and the other towards the ſouth. 

AMPHISMILA, in anatomy, a diſſecting knife, with an edge 
on each fide. he 

AMPHITANE, a ſtone defcribed by the ancients, and ſaid to 
have the power of attracting gold, as the magnet does iron. This 
fabulous property is, however, much doubted. 

AMPH ITAPAA, in antiquity, a ſort of carpets, or clothing, with 
a ſoft nap on each ſide, 7 

AMPHITHEATRE, in antiquity, a ſpacious edifice, of a cir- 
cular or oval form, with a number of riſing feats, on which the 
people ſat to behold the combats of gladiators, wild beaſts, and 
other ſports. | 

The word is Greek, and compounded of eps, about, and be, 
a theatre. 

Amphitheatres were originally built of wood; and Statilius Taurus, 
in the reign of Auguſtus, was the firſt who erected one of ſtone. 
The loweſt part was called arena, from it's being generally ſtrewel 
with ſand, for the conveniency of the combatants ; and round the 
arena were vanlts, in which the wild beaſts, appointed for the ſhews, 
were contained. 

Above theſe tells was erected a large circular periſtyle, for ac- 
commodating the emperors, ſenatoxs, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, Over the periſtyle were the rows of benches, which were 
entered by avenues terminated by gates called vamiteri. 

There are amphitheatres now ſtanding at Rome, at Pola, Niſmes, 
&c. The amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, (plate 110, fig. 4) called the 
Coliſeum, and that at Verona in Italy, are the moſt celebrated now 
remaining of all. antiquity. That of Verona is the beſt preſerved ; 
allowing a foot and a half to each perſon, it would hold 23,000 ſpec- 
tators. "The amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have been 
capable of. containing 85,000 perſons. We read alſo of an amphi- 
theatre at Syracuſe, the theatre of which is ſo entire, that the gradini 
for ſeats ſtil] remain * — Mr. Brydone ſays, it is a ſmall theatre, in 
compariſon of that at Taurominium. 

he ancient theatre was nearly of a ſemicircular form; and the 


} amphitheatre made a double theatre, or two theatres joined together, 

 AMPITYEATRE, in gardening, a temple of view, erected on a 

| riſing ground, of a ſemicircular figure. „ 
ey are formed of ever-greens, obſerving always to plant the 


lower trees in the front, and the taller behind. 

Ampitheatres are alſo ſometimes formed of flopes on the ſides of 
hills, covered only with turf, and are a great ornament to large gar- 
dens, when well kept. 

AMPH ITHURA, a name given by eccleſiaſtical writers to the 
veil or curtain, which divided the chancel trom the reſt of the church, 

| | AMPHITRITE, 
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AMPHITRITE, in heathen mythology, the wife of Neptune, 
daughter of Nereus, and goddeſs ot the lea ; ſometimes taken figu- 


ratively for the ſea. 


AMPHITRITE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall naked 
ſca- inſect, of an oblong figure, with only one tentaculum, reſemblin 
a piece of thread. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, ſome 
of which are marginated, and variouſly furrowed,. fo as to reſemble 
a quill in ſome degree. ; 1 . 

AMPHODONTA, among ancient naturaliſts, an appellation 
given to all ſuch animals as have teeth in both jaws. 

AMPHORA, in antiquity, a liquid meaſute in uſe among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The Roman amphora contained 48 ſextaries, and was equal to 
about ſeven gallons one pint, Engliſh wine meaſure; and the 
Grecian or Attic amphora contained one third more. 

AMPHORA was alſo a dry meaſure in uſe among the Romans; and 
contained three bulhels. 8 

AMPHORA, among the Venetians, the largeſt meaſure uſed for 
Jiquids. It contains four bigorzas, the bigorza N four quarts, 
the quatt four ſachies, and each fachie four leras but by whole: 
fale, the amphora is 14 quarts, and the bogorza three quarts and a 
half. q 

AmMPHORA, in aſtronomy, a name uſed by ſome for one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, more uſually called Aq ARIUS. 

AMPHORARIUM viaum, in antiquity, that which is drawn 
and poured into amphore, or pitchers, by way of diſtinction from 
viaum doliare, that put into caſks. | ; 

AMPHOTEROPLON, 4 kind of naval inſurance; where the 
inſurers run the riſque both &f the veſſel's going out and return. 

AMPHOTIDES,. ade or armour tor the ears, worn by the 
ancient combatants, to prevent giving their adverſaries a handle by 
that part; it was joined by a piece coming over the forchead, and 
tied with ſtrings under the chin. The amphotides are deſcribed by 
ſorfie, as a ſort of helmet for covering the nofes and ears. 
AMPLEXATIO, in alchemy, denotes a kind of union betwixt 
the philiſaphical mercury of alcheiniſts, which they call the white fe- 
male, or regulus of antimony, and the red huſband, by which they 
mean gold. 

AMPLIATION, a term uſed by ſome writers for the act 
of enlarging the compaſs, or extent of a thing, The title 
ampliator civium was given to the emperor Antoninus Pius, 
on account of his enlarging the jus civitalis, or right of citi- 


zenſhip, to many ſtates and people before excluded from that 
privilege. . . 
AMPLIATION, in the Roman law, ſignifies the act of poſtponing 


2 judicial ſentence, either from the caule not being clear, or in fa- 
rour of him againſt whom it is to paſs. Ampliation was firſt intro- 
duced in favour of the accuſed ; but it was afterwards uſed on other 
occaſions ; as when certain witneſſes were wanting, or the crime 
or fact had not been ſufficiently proved for a final deciſion, or the 
kind or meaſure of puniſhment was not agreed on, &c. The perſon 
whoſe ſentence was deferred, they termed ampliatus. 

AMPLIATUS, among ſchoolmen, implies the acceptation of a 
term for a different time from that ſignified by the verb in the pro- 
poſition ; e. g. juſtus peccavit, he was juft before he ſinned. 

- AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric, is that part of a diſcourſe or 
ſpeech, wherein a crime is aggravated, a commendation heightened, 
or a narration enlarged, by an additional number of circumſtances ; 
ſo as to excite ſuitable emotions in the minds of the hearers. Of 
this kind is that paſſage in Virgil, where, inſtead of ſaying merely 
that Turnus died, he amplifies the circumitances of his death in this 
manner: 


Aft illi ſeluuntur frigare membra, 


Vitague cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras, 


Amplification is conſidered, by the maſters of eloquence, as the 
foul of difcourſe. There are ſix methods of amplification by 
words, viz. 1. By uſing metaphors. 2. By hyperboles. 3. By ſy- 
nonima. 4. By ſplendid and magnificent expreſſions, as that 
of Horace; Scandit aratas vitioſa naves cura, nec turmas equitum 
relinquit, ocyar cervis, & agente-nimbos 2cy2r euro. 5. By periphraſes, 
or circumlocutions. 6. By repetition. To which, gradation may 
be added. See EXAGGERATION. | 

AMPLITUDE, in aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the eaſt or welt point, and the center of the ſun, 
or a planet at it's riſing and ſetting; and lo is either north or ſouth, 
or ortive and occaſive. 

The ſun's amplitude, either riſing or ſetting, is found by the 
globes, by bringing the ſun's place to the horizon, either on the 
eaſt or welt fide, and the degrees from the eaſt point, either north 
or ſouth, are the amplitude required, To find the amplitude trigo- 
nometrically, ſay, as the coſine of the latitude ; radius }} fine of 
the preſent declination $ ſine of the amplitude. This problem is 
. Uſeful in navigation, to find the variation of the compals. 

AMPLttTupe, magnetical, the different riſing or ſetting of the 
ſun from the eaſt or welt points of the comnge 8. It is found by 
oneving the ſun, at it's riſing and ſetting, by an amplitude com- 
pals, 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a prejectile, the horizontal line, ſub- 
tending the path in which the projectile moved. See PROJEC- 
TILE, 

AMPLITUDE compaſs, in navigation, the ſame with azimuth com» 
paſs. Sce AZIMUTH com afs. 

AMPOTIS, the receſs or ebb of the tide. Hippocrates uſes 
this wol to denote the receſs of the humours from the circum- 
ference to the center of the body. | 


2. The preparation of the ſeveral neceſſary inſtruments. 


AMPTRUARE, of AMBURVARE, in antiquity, was a kind of 
dancing performed by the chief of the ſalii; and anſwered with a 
correſpondent motion by others in the chorus: their anſwer was called 
redamtruare. 

AMPULLA, in antiquity, a round big bellied veſſel, which the 
ahcients uſed in their baths; and which contained oil for anointing 
their bodies. It alſo ſignified a cup made of glaſs, and ſometimes 
of leather, for drinking out of at table. 

 AMPULLA, à name given by eccleſiaſtical writers to one of the 
ſacred veſſels uſed at the altar. The ampullæ were likewiſe anciently 
uſed for holding the oil in chriſmatioh; cotiſecration, coronation, and 
on other ſolemn occaſions. 

In the inventory of thè cathedral of Lincoln, we meet with 
anipuls, ot vials of cryſtal; variouſly enriched with filver feet and 
covers; one containing a tooth of St. Chriſtopher 5 another, a 
wor * St. Cicely; another, à bone, of the head of St. John the 

aptiſt. a : | n | 

AMPULLA, St. knights of, ani order inſtituted by Clovis I. king of 
France: at the coronation they bear up the canopy, under which 
the ampulla is carried in proceſſion: b 


N _ PULLA, in the Linnæan arrangement of worms, is a ſpecies of 
ulla. 

AMPULLACEZ. couch, a name by which ſome writers in na- 
tutal hiſtory have called a genus of ſhells, by others denominated 
conchæ globeſæ, and tonnes by the French naturaliſts. See Do- 
LIUM, ; 

AMPUTATION, in ſurgety, the cutting off a limb, or other 
part of the body, with an — 

Though the amputation bf limbs is as much as poſſible to be 
avoided, yet in many caſes it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſave the pa- 
tient's life. Such 48, 1. When the muſcles of the part, or limb, 
are ſphacelated. 2. When the muſcles and bones are violently con- 
tuſed or ſhattered. 3. When there is an incurable caries, or ſpina 
ventoſa. 4. When a large artery is either totally divided, or ſo 
wounded, that the hæmorrhage is not to be ſtopped without the 
danger of mortification. : 

hen it is required on account of either of theſe cauſes to am- 
putate a limb, the arm for example, two things milſt be obſerved : 
I. The place where the amputation is to be made, which ſhould be 
one or two fingers breadth above the injured part, and never 5 

e 
whole apparatus being provided, the patient; aſſiſtants, and ſurgeon 


being diſpoſed in proper poſtures, and the tournequit applied to the 


arm, the operation is begun by an annular inciſion made through 
the ſkin with a ſcalpel, upon which the ſkin is drawn upwards as 

ch as poſſible. Khen the fleſh is divided down to the bones 
with the creoked ſcalpel, the ligaments between the ulna and ra- 
dius are cut, and the perioſteum is ſeparated from the bones, The 
laſt ſtep is to fix the ſaw ſo, as that it may work upon the bones of 
the cubitus at the ſame time. It muſt alſo be moved gently at the 
beginning, but when well entered, the motion may be faſter. 
A 2 in one or two minutes, the amputation may be com- 
pleted. 

The buſineſs, however, of the ſurgeon is not at an end here. 
He is to make a ſtrict compreſſure and deligation upon the larger 
arteries, to ſuppreſs the hæmorrhage. This is done, by ſecuring 
the larger arteries by ligature, with needle and thread, and the 
ſmaller by ſquare compreſſes of linen, and ſometimes, as among 
the ancients, by the actual cautery. The fleſh and ends of the bones, 
likewiſe, are to be inveſted with doſlils of dry lint, over which a 
piece of the fungus called crepitus lupi, with a bolſter of tow, are to 
be fixed and retained on the ſtump by a wet bladder or plaſter ; ſothat 
the ſkin may be drawn down to cover the wound, and procure a 
ſpeedy cicatriſation. 

AMPUTATION of the leg. If the leg is to be amputated, though 
the injury is ever ſo near the ancle, as a long ſtump is thought more 
inconvenient than a ſhort one, it is preferred to amputate it at 
about four or five fingers breadth below the tuberoſity of the tibia ; 
if it is cut higher, the apponeurotic expanſion of the flexor muſcle 
will be hurt; beſides, the ſtump will be too ſhort for an eaſy = 8 
port on the wooden leg; and an artery which runs into the thick- 
neſs of the tibia to be diſtributed to the marrow, would be unne- 
ceſſarily wounded. 

As the gaſtroenemei muſcles. draw back the ſkin more ſtrongly 
than it is drawn elſewhere, it is proper, in order to keep the ſkin 
equal after the operation, to cut ſo, that the wound on the calf of 
the leg is farther from the middle of the ham, than the wound in the 
tore-part is from the middle of the patella. 

In amputating the upper limb and the breaſt, a chair is the 
pereſt to place the patient in; but for the lower limbs, a table about 
two feet and a half high is to be preferred. | 

AMPUTATION of the hand, Heiſter thinks it beſt to amputate 
the hand with a knife only, at the joint of the wriſt ; but the uſual 
method is, to cut through the bones above the wriſt. 

Mr. Kirkland recommends the uſe of ſponge as a part of the 
dreſſing, as ſoon after the amputation as the digeſtion is begun in 
the ſtump, in order to prevent the evil and ſometimes fatal conſe- 
quences of an abſorption of the matter from the wound, after the 
inflammation is gone off, particularly when the digeſtion does not 
proceed kindly, See Syſtem of SURGERY. 

AMSDORFIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of proteſtants in 
the 16th century, who took their name from Amſdorf their leader. 
They maintained, that good works were not only unprofitable, but 
were obſtacles to ſalvation. 


AMSEGETES, in Roman antiquity, thoſe whoſe lands bordered 


upon a public road. f 
AMTRUSTIO, an ancient term for a ſworn or liege _— 
| Va 
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vaſſal of the ancient French or German kings. It is alſo written 


antruſiis. 

AMULET, a kind of external medicament to be worn about 
the neck, or other parts of the body, to prevent of remove diſ- 
eaſes, &c. | a 

The word is probably derived from amula, a ſmall veſſel with 
luſtral water in it, anciently carried in the pocket by the Romans, 
for the ſake of expiation or purification. | 

Amulets, conſidered as charms, were made of ſtone, metA, 
ſimples, animals, and, in ſhort, of every thing that imagination 
could ſuggeſt. The ancients were extremely fond of them. Amu- 
leis ſometimes conſiſted in ſtrange unmeaning words, characters, and 
ſentences. The Turks are greatly devoted to them. Their amulets, 
called chaimaili, are little bits of paper of two or three fingers 
breadth, rolled up in pieces of ſilk, containing ſhort prayers or 
ſentences out of the alcoran, with circles and other figures, in which 
they inſcribe the name of Jefus, the figure of the croſs, &c. They 
hang them about their necks, or place them under their arm-pits, 
or in their boſom near their hearts, and eſpecially when they go to 
war, as a preſervative againſt the dangers of it. The pope is 
ſuppoſed to have the virtue of making amulets, which he exerciſes 
in the conſecrating Agnus Dei's, &c. and an amulet nearer 
home, is the royal touch to cure the king's evil. 

A ſenſible writer obſerves, that three things occur to moſt men 
to favour amulets : the firſt is, the palate is not offended; the ſecond 
is, the price is ſmall ; the third is, ſuperſtition is indulged. 

Though amulets are now much fallen from the repute they were 
anciently in, yet the great Mr. Boyle alledges them as an inſtance 
of the ingreſs of external effluvia into the habit; in order to ſhew 
the great porolity of the human body. 
 AMULET is reſtrained more particularly to ſuch medicines as 
do not operate by any phyſical virtue, or to thoſe wherein there 1s 
no proportion between the cauſe and effect. Thoſe medicines do 
not belong to the claſs of amulets, which operate by efftuwia, odours, 
and the like. 

AMULET, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is alſo ſometimes applied to 
fuch medicines, whether internal or external, as have any occult 
virtue, or manner of operation. . 

AMULET, in cookery, a kind of pancake. See OMELET. 

AMULETICS, among phyſicians, a name given to ſuch medi- 

cines as are ſuppoſed to act as amulets, or charms. Of this kind are 
the perficaria, lapis hematites, dried toads, &c. uſed to ſtop bleeding; 
and thoſe againſt warts, ſarcomas, &c. Sir Kenelm _— ſym- 


pathetic powder is one of the principal amuletics in caſes of hæ- 


morrhages. 

AM UND, a term uſed in ancient writings to denote a perſon 
free or diſcharged from wardſhip or tuition. _ 

AMURACORY, in middle age writers, ſighifies a kind of 
Furkiſh ſoldiery among the janiſſaries. 

AMURCA, in pharmacy, the name of an antiquated medicine, 
prepared by boiling the excrement, or drugs of oil of olives, to the 
conſiſtence of honey, and uſed as an aſtringent and drier: it is 
eee mag preſcribed in ulcers, and againſt diſeaſes of the teeth, 
eyes, &c. x 

AMV, in law, the perſon intruſted to act for an infant or orphan, 
and who is ncareſt of kin; properly called prochein amy. 

AMY, alien, a foreigner here, ſubject to a prince in friendſhip 
with us. 

AMYGDALA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
echinus marinus. 

AMYGDAL =, in ſurgery, ſuperfluous fleſh which grows at the 

root of the tongue. 

AMYGDAL_ZY, in anatomy. See the article ALMONDS. 

AMYGDALE. Refer to the word ALMOND. 

AMYGDALATE, an artificial milk, or emulſion, made of 
blanched almonds, and other ingredients. 
- AMYGDALOIDES /apzs, in natural hiſtory, the name which 
ſome authors give to a ſtone reſembling in figure the kernel of an 
almond. 
- AMYGDALUS, in botany, the ALMonD-tree; which ſee. 
- AMYLON, a name given by ancient writers to a kind of ali- 
ment, ſimilar to our furmity, as ſome think. | 
AMYLUM. See the article STARCH. 
 AMYNTA, the name of an ancient beautiful paſtoral comedy, 
compoſed by Taſſo, of which the Paſtor Hide and Filli di Scira are 
copies. 

AMYNTICA emplaſtra, defenſative or ſtrengthening plaſters. 

AMYNTOR, from awuwrTu;, I defend, or avenge; a perſon who 
defends or vindicates a cauſe.—Mr. Toland's defence of Milton's life, 
againſt Mr. Blackall, and others, is entitled Amyntor. 

_  AMYRALDIXM, the name given by ſome writers to the doctrine 
of univerſal grace, as held and aſſerted, about the middle of the 17th 
century, by Amyraldus, or Moſes Amiraut, and his followers, 
among the reformed in France. Armyraldiſm is ſaid to be a kind of mid- 
dle ſyſtem, contrived to bring about a reconciliation with Luther's 
adherents. 
""AMYRBERIS, in botany, the barberry tree of ſome authors. 
*"AMYRIS, a genus of the cHandria monogynia claſs of plants, with 
a four-toothed calyx, four oblong petals, a tour-cornered ſtigma, and 
a pulpy berry. N 
AMZ EL, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird of the black- 
bird kind, which is a little larger than the common blackbird. It 
is common about the Peak in Derbyſhire, where it is called the 
rock-owzell. _ 
ANA, among phyſicians, denotes a quantity equal to that of the 
preceding ingredient, It is abbreviated thus, 4 a, or d. 
Ana, a Latin termination, adopted into ſome titles of books in 
other languages. Anas, or books in ana, 1s applied to collections 
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of memorable ſayings of perſons celebrated for wit and learning. — 
Wolfius, in his — to the Caſauboniana, has given the hiſtory of 
books in ana; and obſerves, that Xenophon's books of the deeds and 
ſayings of Socrates, &c. are Soxratiana.—Sca/tgerana was the firſt 
that appeared with a title in anaz which has been ſince followed 
by divers others. | 

ANA, among occult philoſophers, 1s a term uſed to denote the 
human mind, from whence ſome have derived anaſapta, a dxmon 
invoked by fick perſons. 

ANABAPTISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of proteſtants 
that ſprung up in Germany about the year 1521, immediately after 
the reformation of Luther. They at firſt preached up an entire free- 
dom from all ſubjection to the civil power; and moreover affected to 
ſpeak with a kind of contempt concerning external worſhip, the ſa- 
craments, the miniſtry, and even the word of God, with a view to 
enhance the merit of the extaſies, viſions, and inſpiration, to which 
they pretended, and on which they valued themſelves ; they alſo dealt 
much in predictions, eſpecially concerning the nearneſs of the laſt 
judgment; but their principal tenet, and that from whence they take 
their name, conſiſts in re-baptizing all converts to their ſe&, and 
condemning infant-baptifm. 

a The word is formed from the Greek, avz, again, and far, to 
Aptize. 

he fanaticiſm of this ſect roſe to an amazing height, and many 
places ſuffered ſeverely, particularly the town of Munſter, which they 
ſeized; and one John Blockholdr of Leyden, the king of this New 
Jeruſalem, defended himſelf in it as long as poſſible; but the place 
was at length taken, and that ringleader of the anabaptiſts put to 
a molt painful and ignominious death in the year 1536. The ana- 
baptiſis of Frieſland and Holland condemned the ſeditious behaviour 
of their brethren at Munſter; though they themſelves raiſed ſeveral 
commotions under the conduct of one Mennon. They were, how- 
ever, ſome time after pretty welt cured. of their principal errors; ſo 
that they no longer pretended to inſpiration; no longer oppoſed ma- 
giſtrates; nor — up a freedom from all ſubjections, a commu- 
* goods, and the like. 

hey ſupported their principal tenet from the following words ot 
our Savionr, © He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved.” 
Now as adults alone are capable of helieving, they argued, that adults 
only were fit to be baptized. - Calvin, and other writers againſt them, 
had recourſe to the practice of the primitive church, which is clearly 
on the {ide of infant baptiſm. But ſome drew an argument againſt 
them from the Scripture, which tells us that children are capable of 
the kingdom of heaven, and at the ſame time aſſures us, that EXCEPT 
a man be baptized he cannot enter into the kingdom of God: ſince 
therefore, ſay they, children are capable of entering into the king- 
dom of God, they are alſo qualified for being baptized.” 

It will be neceſſary to add, that the anabapti/ts of England are not 
included in the above deſcription; for, except their rejecting infant 
baptiſm, they differ very little from the other proteſtant diſſenters, 
as may be ſeen in a Confeſſion of Faith, publiſhed in the year 1689, 

The ſequel of their 
hiſtory may be ſeen under the artictes of ANTI-PADO-BAPTISTS, 
BAPTISTS, MENNONITES, WATERLANDIANS, &c. 

ANABASII, in antiquity, were couriers who were ſent on horſe- 
back, or in chariots, with difpatches of importance. 

The word comes from the Greek, evzBwuvy, to mount. 

ANABASIS, in medicine, the ſecond ſtage of a diſeaſe, of which 
the acme is the height. 


ANABASIUS, the «ſnea, or long hairy tree-moſs, called alſo 


| ephedra by Pliny, who deſcribes it as hanging down from the 


branches of large trees, in form of tufts of hair. | 

ANABATA, or ANABALADIUM, the name of a cope, or ſacerdo- 
tal ow anciently wora to cover the back and ſhoulders of the 

rieſt, | 

ANAPATHRA, ſignifies a kind of ſteps, or ladder, whereby per- 
ſons may aſcend to ſome eminence. Thus, in ancient writers, we 
meet with the anabathra of theatres, pulpits, &c, . 

ANABATHRA alſo denotes a kind of ſtone blocks raiſed: by the 
highway ſides, to aſſiſt travellers in mounting or alighting, before 
the uſe of ſtirrups was invented. C. Gracchus, brother of Tiberius, 
was the author of this contrivance. 

ANABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the Arabic name for the dragon's 
tail, or ſouthern node of the moon. ISP | 

ANABLATUM, in botany, a name applied by ſome authors to 
the ſquammaria, or tooth-wort, called by others dentaria. 

NABLEPS, the name of a new genus of fiſh, of the malacaptiri- 
gious kind ; the 228 membrane contains ſix bones, and thete 
is only one ſmall tin at the extremity of the back. This fith is men- 
tioned in the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology; and there is a ſpecimen 
of it to be ſeen in the great collection of 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the anableps is a ſpecics of the cobitis. 

ANABOLEUM, or AxA BOL E, in antiquity, ſignifies any kind 
of upper garment worn over the tunic, or coat. 

ANABOLEUS, an epithet given by the ancients to a ſervant whoſe 
office was to aſſiſt perſons in mounting on horſeback, before ſtirrups 
or the anabathra were invented. | IL 

AN ABOLEUS alſo denotes a ſmall piece of iron, whereon the foot 
was ſet, in order to mount a horſe: it appears to have been a porta- 
ble engine brought by a ſervant, and placed by the horſe's ſide, for 
the above purpoſe. - | 

ANABROCHISMUS, among ancient phyſiciays, implies the 
—_— or taking away hairs from the gye-lids, when they offend 
the eye. : 

ANABROSIS, or D1aBRos1s, in medicine, a corroſion of the 
ſolid parts, by fharp humours: it oc:afions a diſcharge of blood, and 
often happens in the lungs. | 
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ANACA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of parroquet 
in Braſil, It is about the ſize of a lark, and has a beautiful dure 

ANACALYPTERIA, in antiquity, feſtivals obſerved among the 
Greeks, on the day the bride was permitted to lay aſide her veil, and 
appear in public; alſo the preſelits made to the bride on that day, by 
the relations and friends of her huſband. 

ANACAMPSEROS, in botany, ground-pine, one of the ſpecies 

houſclock. 
ol CAN TERIA, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a kind of ſmall 
edifices adjacent to the churches, deſigned for the entertainment of 
poor travellers and ſtrangers. 


ANACAMP TIC, an epithet applied by the ancients to that part 


of optics, relating to reflection, now called CATOPTRICS H; Which ſee. 


It is alſo frequently uſed in reference to echoes, which are ſaid to be 
ſounds produced anacamptically, or by reflection. 

ANACANDAIA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſerpent of the 
iſle of Ceylon, called alſo bubalinus, from it's being very miſ- 


chicvous among the cattle. 


ANACARDIUM, in botany, thecaſhew-nut, a genus of the decan- 
dria monogynia claſs, of which there is but one ſpecies, viz. the occi— 
dental; a native of the Indies. The calyx is divided into five parts; 
the flower conſiſts of one quinqueſide petal ; the fruit is a kidney- 
ſhaped nut, incloſed in a flethy receptacle. The kernel is of the ſame 
nature with an almond; the acrid juice contained between the kernels 
is recommended for tetters and other cutar eous diſcaſes. Ihe milky 
juice of this tree will ſtain linen of a deep black, which cannot be 
waſhed out again. Sce ACaJou, the caſhew-nut-tree. 

ANACARDIUM, in medicine, the truit of the above mentioned 
tree, which was anciently much eſtcemed as a cephalic. The pith 
or medullary part is extremely pungent and acrimonious: the ancients 
uſed it in cold diſeaſes of the head, and to ſtrengthen the memory ; 
but the moderns rarcly venture to preſcribe it, except with great 
correctives, as the abuſe of it has been found to render perſons ſtupid, 
delirious, and even mad. 

ANACARDIUM antarcticum, by others called anacardium occidentale, 
is alſo uſed by ſome for the cajzu fruit. 

ANACATHARSTS, in medicine, ſignifies a falivation, or diſ- 
charge of noxious humours by ſpitting. 

ANACATHARSIS, an epithet hich civil lawyers have given to the 
Bafilicon repelitæ preleftionts, being a review or correction of the 
Baſilicon, made by order of the emperor Conftantine Porphyrogenitus. 

ANACATHARS1S, in theology, implies the clearing up ſome ob- 
ſcure paſſage, by an interpretation of a ſpiritual or anagogical nature. 

ANACATHARTIC medicines, are ſuch as promote expectora- 
tion; including emetics, malticatori-s, ſternutatories, &c. 

ANACEIA, a feſtival, obſerved by the Athenians, in honour of 
Dioſcuri, Caſtor and Pollux, the reputed ſons of Jupiter. 

ANACEPHAL/EOSIS, in rhetoric, a recapitulation or repeti- 
tion of the heads of a diſcourſe, See RECAPITULATION, 

ANACHORESIS, a withdrawing from ſociety, and retiring into 
ſolitude ; which was not allowed to any before they were thirty years 


of age. 

AN ACHORET, in church-hiſtory, denotes a hermit, or folitary 
monk, who retires from the ſociety of mankind into ſome deſert, 
with a view to avoid the temptations of the world, and to be more 
at leiſure for meditation and prayer. 

Such were Paul, Anthony, and Hilarion, the firſt founders of 
monaſtic life, in Egypt and Paleſtine. ; 

Anachorets, among the Greeks, conſiſts principally of monks, who 
retire to caves and cells, with the leave of the abbot, and an allow- 
ance from the monaſtery ; or who, weary of the fatigues of the mo- 
naſtery, purchaſe a ſpot of ground, to which they retreat, never ap- 
pearing again in the monaſtery, unleſs on ſolemn occaſions. 

ANACHORITA, a name given by ſome eccleſiaſtical writers to 
the cells of recluſes, erected by conſent of the biſhop. 

ANACHRONISM, in literature, an error in reſpect to chrono- 
. whereby an event is placed earlier than it ſhould be. 

irgil is charged with an anachroniſm, in placing Dido in Africa 
at the time of Aneas; whereas, in reality, ſhe did not come thither 
till 300 years after the taking of Troy. 

ANACLASTIC glaſſes, a kind of ſonorous phials or glaſſes, 
which have the property of being flexible, and emitting a vehement 
noiſe by the human breath. Theſe glaſſes are a low kind of phials 
with flat beilies, reſembling inverted funnels, whoſe bottoms are 
very thin, ſcarce ſurpaſſing the thickneſs of an onion peel: this bot- 
tom is not quite flat, but a little convex. But upon applying the 
mouth to the orifice, and gently as it were ſucking out the air, the 
bottom gives way with a horrible crack, and, from being convex, 
becomes concave. On the contrary, upon breathing gently into the 
orifice of the ſame glaſs, the bottom with no leſs noiſe, bounds back 
to it's former place, and becomes gibbous as before. Theſe anaclaſtic 
glaſſes are chiefly made in Germany. 

ANACLASTICS, that part of optics which treats of the refrac- 
tion of light, and is commonly called D10PTRICS ; which ſee. 

ANACLETERIA, a ſolemn feaſt celebrated by the ancients on 
the day their kings or princes came of age, and aſſumed the reins of 
government ; on which occaſion they made a ſolemn declaration to 
their people. | 

The word is formed of ae, and uw, I appeal. 

ANACLETICUM, denotes a particular blaſt of the trumpet, 
whereby the ancients rallied and recalled to the cembat their fearful 
and flying ſoldiers. | 

| ANACLINOPALE, a kind of wreſtling practiſed by the an- 

cients, wherein the champions threw themſelves voluntarily upon 
the ground, and continued the combat by biting, ſcratching, pinch- 
ing, and other offenſive methods, whereby the weaker combatant 
ſometimes overcame his adverſary. = 

ANACLINTERIA, among the Greeks an]! Romans, was a 

No. 9. Vor. I. 
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kind of pillows on the dining bed, whereon the gue!ts uſed to lean 
at their meals. 

ANACOINOSIS, a figure in rhetoric, when on a certain occa- 
lion we conſult the adverſary, or appeal to the judges, concern- 
ing what ought or could have been done. Cicero has given us a 
nice example of this, in the following appeal: Quæro, fi te hodie do- 
mum tuam redeuntem, coatti hamines et armati, mn mods limine tecto- 
gue dium tuurum, fed primo aditu veſtibuloque prohibuerint, quid ac- 
turus ſis? Orat. pro Cecin. NS 

 ANACOLLEMA, in phyſic, d-notes a liniment, or other me- 
dicine applied to the forchead, to {top or prevent defluxions of the 
eyes, and the hemorrhages at the noſe. Bran, manna, myrrh, 
terra ſamia, acacia, &c. belong to the claſs of anacellema, whoſe 
requiſite qualities are, to be conglutinant, aſtringent, thickening, 
cooling, and drying, &c. Is 

ANACOLUTHON, in grammar, an incoherence, or inaccu- 
rate conſtruction. | | 

ANACONDO, a very large and terrible rattle-ſnake, in the Ile 
of Ceylon, which frequently 4 alive the unfortunate traveller, 
and is itſelf accounted delicious food. 

ANACREONTIC, in ancient poetry, implies ſomething in the 
manner and taſte of Anacreon, a poet of Teios, who lived upwards 
of 400 years before Chriſt, famous ſor the delicacy of his wit, and 
the exquilite, yet caſy and natural turn of his poeſy. Several of his 
odes are 2 extant, His verſe conſiſts of three feet and an halt, 
uſually ſpondees and iambics, and ſometimes anapæſts. Such is 
that of Horace, Lydia, dic per omnes, 

ANACRISIS, ſignifies a kind of trial or examination, which the 
chief magiſtrates of Athens, called archons, were ſubject to, betoce 
admiſſion into that office. The queſtions propofed to them reſpect- 
ed their family, kindred, behaviour, &c. The anacriſis was per- 
formed in the ſenate-houſe. 

ANACRISIs, among Civilians, ſignifies a ſearch or inquiry, by 
examining witneſſes concerning the truth of a matter. 

ANACROSIS, in antiquity, denotes a part of the Pythian ſongs, 
wherein is deſcribed the combat of Apollo and Python, 

ANACTON peadn, a feſtival anciently held at Amphyſſa, the ca- 

ital of Locris, in honour either ofthe Dioſcuri, the Curetes, or Cabiri. 

ANACYCLUS, in botany, a ſort of camomile, of little beau- 
ty, and not of any known uſe. It is a genus of the ſyngenzfia polyga- 
mia ſuperflua of Linnæus, the ſame with the iantolinoides of 
other authors, 

ANADAVAD/EA, in natural hiſtory, an Eaſt Indian ſmall 
bird, having the beak of the chaffinch, and the feet of the lark. 
They are brought over in cages into England, where they will live 
comfortably for a conſiderable time. 

ANADEMA, from ava EπνE2eͤ ÿä to be bound about, implies an 
ornament of the head, wherewith they incircled the temples of vic- 
tors at the ſacred games. Ancient writers alſo mention anademata 
among the ornaments of women. 

ANADIPLOSIS, in rhetoric and poetry, a repetition of the laſt 
word of a line, or clauſe of a ſentence, in the beginning of the next; 


or, Anadiplaſis ends the former line with what the next does for it's 
firit deſign ; thus, 


Pierides, vos hc factetis maxima Galls ; 
Galla, cugus amor, c. 
Et matutints accredula vacibus inſtat, 


Vecibus inſiat, & aſſiduas jacit ore querelas. 
If children, then heirs, heirs Gad, and joint heirs with Chriſt. 
Prize wiſdem: wiſdom is a precious jewel, 


ANADIPLOSIS, among phyſicians, the renewal of a cold fit, in a 
ſemitertian ſever, before the fit is entirely ended. 

ANADOSIS, in ancient medicine, denotes the diſtribution of the 
aliment over all the body. | 

ANADROMOUS, an epithet applied to ſuch fiſh, as go from 
the ſea into the freſh wa er to ſpawa, ſuch as the ſalmon, and many 
of the truttaceous fiſhes. 

ANADUOMENE Venus, in the mythology of the Greeks, an- 
ſwered to the fea Venus of the Romans, and was the appellation 
7 to one of the chief deities of the ſca. The famous Venus of 

edici is a fea Venus; and the moſt celebrated picture in all anti- 
quity was that of this goddeſs by Apelles. 

ANADYSIS, aveguzir, a term applied by ancient divines to the 
ceremony of cmerſion in baptiſm; in contradiſtinction from f a- 
ua, immerſion. 

ANADEIA, a denomination anciently given to a ſilver ſtool 
placed in the areopagus, on Which the perſon accuſed was ſeated 
for examination. Ihe accuſer was placed on an oppoſite {tool 
from whence he propoſed three queſtions to the party accuſed. The 
firſt, Are you guilty of this fact? The ſecend, How did you com- 
mit the fact? "The third, Had you any accomplices? To which 
poſitive anſwers were required. 

ANAERETA, denotes a place in the heavens, at which the 
apheta arriving, an infant born at that time, is pronounced by aſtro- 
logers in danger of death. 

ANAERETA, in the aflrology of the Greeks, very much reſembles 
what is called ahazin, by the Arabs. 

ANAESTHESIA, among phylicians, inſenſibility, or loſs of 
feeling by the touch, or of the — of perceiving external ob- 
jets; allo a reſolution of the nerves, occaſioning loſs of feeling. 

ANAGALLIDASTRUM, a plant. Sce CExTUNCULUS. 

ANAGALTLIS, in botany, an herb. See PINMITERN EL. 

ANAGALLIS aquatica, a name of ſeveral ſpecies of veronica, of the 
ſamolus, and of becca bunga; in Englith 6r294-l2me. 
ANAGLYPHA, the epithet, given by ancient writers to verſes 
or other things adorned with ſculpture, in bafſo relicvs, 
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ANAGLYPHICE, that ſpecies of ſculpture wherein the ſtrokes 
or figures are prominet, or imboſſed. 

ANAGNGOSES, a book containing the leſſons read in the Greek 
church at divine ſervice, in the ſeveral feaſts, &c. throughout the 
car. 
: ANAGNOSTA, a kind of literary ſervant, retained in the fami- 
lies of perſons of rank, to read to them at meals. The emperor Se— 
verus: read himſelf at table. Atticus is ſaid never to have ſupped 
without reading, ſo that the minds of his | na” were no leſs agree- 
ably entertained than their appetites, St. Auguſtus informs us, that 
the ancient monks and clergy kept up the like uſage. = 

ANAGNOSTIC, a term uſed for an epiſtle, or other writing, by 
middle age writers. 

ANAGOGIA, ſolemn ſacrifices to Venus at Eryx, in Sicily, 
where a magniticent temple was erected to that goddefs. 

ANAGOGICAL, ſomething that /ranſpsrts and raiſes the mind 
to divine and eternal objects. | 

AN AGO, has a particular reference to the divers ſenſes of 
ſcripture. It is called the alleg5rical ſenſe, where it regards the 
church and matters of religion: the frapslagicul, where it regards our 
morals: and the anagogical ſenſe, where it regards eternity, and the 
lite to come. 7 

ANAGOGY, implies the elevation of the ſoul to things ce- 
feſtial and eternal. It alſo denotes the application of the types and 
allegories of the Old Teſtament to the ſubjects of the New. 

ANAG0GYy, in medicine, ſignities the rejection of a matter upwards; 
alſo the return of Ihumours. 

AXAGOGY, a term in ancient hiſtory, denoting a looſe education 
or diſcipline. : 

ANAGRAM, a tranſpoſition of the letters of ſome name; 
whereby a new name is formed from the ſame letters, either to the 
advantage or diſadvantage of the perſon or thing to which the name 
belongs. s 

The word is formed from v2, backwards, and y4zuwz, letter. 

To give a few examples of this art of tranſpoſal: the anagram of 
Galenus is angelus ; that of Logica, caligs; that of Alſtedius, ſedu- 
litas that of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, I find murdered by rogues ; 


or, by Rome's rude finger die; that of Loraine, is alerion ; that of 


Calvinus, alcuinus. 

That kind of anagram which ſeemed alone to have been uſed 
among the Romans, conſiſted in dividinga ſingle word into ſeveral; 
thus the anigma of the God Terminus is founded in the anagram 
TER MINUS; and ſuftineamus yields ſus, tinea, mus. Sometimes 
they changed the order and ſituation of the letters, as Rama, Mars, 
Amor; Corpus, Poreus, Procus, Spurcs ; Julius, Livius. . 

But the fineſt and happieſt of all the anagrams extant, is that 
en the queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus Chriſt: Duid oft veritas? 
which anagrammatically makes, Eft vir qui adeft : the anagram 
here is the juſteſt and belt anſwer that could poſſibly be given to the 
inquirer, who did not think proper to wait for another. See CO- 
BINATION, | 

ANAGRAMMATIST, a maker or compoſer of anagrams. 

Thomas Billon, of Provence in France, was a famous anagram- 
matiſt. He was retained by Louis XIII. in quality of an anagram- 
matiſt to the King, with a penſion of 1200 Jivres : he has given a 

ſet of rophecies in anagrams. 

ANACGROS, a Spaniſh meaſure for corn, containing ſomewhat 
more than the mine of the French. 

ANAGYRIS, in botany, bean-trefoil; a genus of plants with 
papilionaccous flowers; the vu of which is thorter than any of 
the other petals, and it's fruit an oblong pod, containing Kkidney-like 
ſeeds: to this mult be added, that three leaves ſtand on every petal. 
It belongs to the diadelphia decandria claſs of Linnæus. Accord- 
ing to Lemery, the leaves of the anagyr's are laxative, and it's feeds 
emetic. 

ANAIT IS, in mythology, a pagan goddeſs particularly wor- 
fripped by the Armenians. The greateſt men in the country dedi- 
cated their daughters to her ſervice, who thought it an honour to 
proſtitute themlelves to all thoſe who came to ſacrifice to this falſe 
deity; after which they were eagerly courted in marriage, as being 
thought to have acquired an extraordinary ſanctity thereby. Upon 
the feſtival of this idol, the men and women met in crouds together, 
and intoxicated themſelves with wine. 

The reaſon of the inſtitution of the feſtivals was this: Cyrus hav- 
ing undertaken an 2xpedition againſt the Sacæ, and, being beaten, 
fled with his army ; but afterwards encamping in the place where 
he had left his baggage, he refreſhed his army, and then connter- 
feited a flight. The Sacz Mirfning him, and finding the enemy's 
camp deſerted, but repleniſhed with wine and proviſions, cat and 
drank till they had quite intoxicated themſelves. Cyrus returning, 
ſlew them all, and conſecrated that day to the goddets. 

ANALECTA, properly denotes the offals or fragments of meat 
which dropped from the table on the ground. It was alſo uſed for 
a ſervant appointed to gather up the offals. 

ANALECTA, in matters of literatu re, implies a collection of 
ſmall pieces of compoſitions, as eſſays, remarks, &c, 

The word is Greek, and derived from ayzacyw, to collect, or 
gather together, X 

Satellius Quadratus, in the way of deriſion, adviſed Calviſius 
Sabinus, a man of great wealth, and much affectation of learning, 
but with little memory and lefs genius, to keep analetr, ut gram- 
, haberet aualettas: q. d. a common place book of literary 
firaps. 

ANALEMMA, a very ancient aſtronomical inſtrument, as ap- 
pears by it's having been treated of by Ptolemy himſelf, in a pe- 
culiar work, which was afterwards publiſhed with a commentary 
upon it, by Frederic Commadine, The conſtruction of this in- 

krument, which conſiſts of aq orthographic projection of the ſphere 


— 


upon the plane of the meridian, together with a moveable horizon 
and index, may be ſeen in ſeveral authors, as in Agulonius's and 
Taquit's Optics, Witty on the Sphere, Deſchales Mundi Ma— 
them. &c. | 

The analemma ſince invented by John de Royas, a Spaniard, has 
however many advantages above the aftrzlabes of Ptolemy and 
Gemma Friſius, inaſmuch as all the lines proceeding from the eye ure 
parallel to each other, and perpendicular to the plane of projection : 
conſequently not only the equator is a right line, as in the aſtro/abe 
of Gemma PFriſius, but all the parallels to the equator are fo too; 
ſince in virtue of the infinite diſtance of the eye, they are all in the 
ſame caſe, as if their plane paſſed through the eye : for the like rea- 
ſon, the horizon, and it's parallels, are likewiſe right lines. 
Whereas on the other hand, in the two former a/trlabes, the degrees 
of circles converted into right lines become very ſmall towards the 
center, and large towards the circumference ; they become here 
{mall towards the circumference, and large towards the center; fo 
that their figures will be no leſs altered in this than in the others. 
Belides, molt of the circles here degenerate into ellipſes, the deſerib- 
ing of which is often attended wick difficulty. | 

AXALEMMA alfo ſignifies a gnz2mon or aftrolabe, conſiſting of 
the furniture of a planiſphere, drawn on a plate of braſs, or in 
wood ; to which is fixed an horizon or curſor. 

By this inſtrument, the time of the ſun's riſing and ſetting ma 
be found, as alſo the longeſt day in any latitude, and the hour of the 
day. It is alſo of conliderable ule to dialliſts, for laying down up- 
on dials the ſigns of the zodiac, with the length of days, &c. 

ANALEPSIS, among phyſicians, implies the angmentation or 
nutrition of an animated body. 

AXALEPSIS alſo denotes the method of hanging in a ſling, broken 
or diſlocated members, eſpecially the hand. 

ANALEPTICS, in pharmacy, reſtorative medicines, or ſuch as 
nouriſh the body when greatly weakened. 

ANALOGICAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething be- 
longing to, or partaking of the nature of analogy.— Hence, 

NALOGICAL /j{lzgiſm, is that whole force directly depends on 
the analogy between the two premiſes. See SYLLOGISM. 

ANAL. OGISM, among logicians; - implies the reaſoning from 
the cauſe to the effect. 

ANALOGISM, in medicine, relation, or agreement. Sce Axa- 
LOGY., 

ANALOGISTA, in the civil law, denotes a tutor who is not ob- 
liged to give an account of his conduct, except in caſes of glaring 
miſmanagement, puniſhable by law. "The anabzzite were generally 
friends appointed by dying perſons as truſtees to their children, = 

ANALOGIUM, a reading-deſk, or ambs in a church. The 
term is alſo ſometimes uſed for the cbituary of a monaſtery, or a 
martyralggy. ; 
ANALOG, in matters of literature, a certain relation aud agree- 
ment between two or more things, which in other reſpects are en- 
tirely different: thus the foot of a mountain bears an analzgy to the 
foot of an animal, although they are two very different things. | 

There is likewiſe an analogy between things that have ſome con- 
formity or reſemblance to one another: for example, between ani- 
mals and plants, and between metals and vegetables; but the anal/2y 
is {till ſtronger between two different ſpecies of certain animals. The 
quills of fiſhes are alſo ſaid to be analagaus to the lungs in terreſtrial 
animals; and, according to the ſame proportionality, the eye and the 
underitanding are faid to bear an analagy to each other. 

Analzgy enters much into all our reaſoning, and ſerves to explain 


and illuſtrate, but not to demonſtrate. Nevertheleſs, a great part of 


our philoſophy hath no other foundation, than analogy, the utility of 
which conſiſts in ſuperſeding all neceſſity of examining minutely 
every particular body ; for it ſuffices us to know, that every thing 1s 
governed by general and immutable laws, in order to regulate our 
conduct with regard to all ſimilar bodies, as we may reaſonably be- 
lieve that they all are endowed with the fame properties : thus, we 
never doubt that the fruit of the ſame tree has the ſame taſte. 

It is true, reaſoning by analagy may ſometimes lead to error: thus, 
the analogy between the conſtellation called Leo, and the animal of 
that name, has given room to ſome aſtrologers to imagine, that chil- 
dren born under that conſtellation were inſpired with a martial ſpirit. 

It is aſſerted, with reſpect to divine and ſupernatural things, that 
we know nothing of them but by analzgy ; that is, by the mediation 
and ſubſtitution of thoſe ideas we have of ourſelves and other natural 
beings, Our ideas of God himſelf ariſe from this ſpring; we haie 
no direct and immediate perception of him. The knowledge we 
have of the Supreme Being, is only from an obſervation of his works, 
and a reflection of the mind, which ſhews what power, wiſdom, &c. 
appear neceſſary to enable him to produce them. Having no proper 
idea of his perfections, we give them the names of thole faculties of 
men which we judge neceſſary. Certain it is, that the molt juſt and 
adequate ideas of the power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and providence of 
God can only be learnt from divine revelation. See an excellent 
treatiſe on the analagy of religion, natural and revealed, to the contti- 
tution and courſe of nature, by Biſhop Butler. | 

ANALOGY, among geometricians, denotes a ſimilitude of ratios. 
See RaT10. 

ANALOGY, in medicine, the reſemblance obſervable between dif- 
ferent diſcaſes, which indicates a ſimilar treatment; c. gr. a pleurily, 
being a ſpecies of inflammation, producing like inflammations , of 
other parts, is to be treated like them, relaxing the folids, and giving 
the humours free paſſages, 

AxXALOUGY, among grammarians, is the correſpondence which a 
word or phraſe bears to the genius aud received forms of a language. 

ANALOGY of di&rine, among critics, is the explaining the paſſage 
of an author, in a manner conliſtent with the ſyſtem which he 1s 
known to have En tollowed. And nearly the ſame ſenſe, is 

ANALOGY 
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AxA 1L06Y of faith, among divines, the connection which ſubſiſts 
between the ſeveral articles of the Chriſtian faith, in contradiſtinction 
from reaſon on the one hand, and from authority and tradition on the 
other. Hence, by analogy af faith, all obſcure paſſages of ſcripture are 
to be interpreted, agreeably to the general ſyſtem clearly demonſtrable 
from holy writ. ! | | 

ANALOGY, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech otherwiſe called con- 
PARISON ; Which fee. 


AxALOGY, in language, implies a conformity with other points 


already eſtabliſhed, ſerving as a rule or model for the forming new 
words and phraſes ſimilar to thoſe now in uſc. Analigy may alſo be 
conſidered us a general or eſtabliſhed uſage, applied in ſimilar caſes, 
to certain words, phraſes, or conſtructions not yet eſtabliſhed. 

AxALOGY #f conjugatimm, is when a verb is conjugated like another, 
and their quantity of y Hables is alike ; as amo and clams. | . 

ANALOGY of declenſion, is when a noun, pronoun, &C. is declin- 
ed like another, and their quantities of ſyllables are allo the lame ; 
as mater and puter, ſuus and uus, &c. 

ANALYSIS, in a general ſenſe, implies the reſolution of ſome- 
thing compounded in it's original and conſtituent parts. 5 

ANALYS1S, among logicians, is the reſolving of a diſcourſe into 
it's original principles, by tracing things back wards to their cauſes, 
in order to diſcover it's truth or falſchood; or to examine and con- 
{ider a propoſition, &c. in ſuch a manner, as to arrive at a more pre- 
ciſe knowledge of the whole matter. 

ANALYSIS, among mathematicians, the art of diſcovering the 
truth or falſchood of a propoſition, or it's poſlibility or impoſſibility. 
This is done by ſuppoiing the propoſition, ſuch as it 1s, true; and 
examining what follows from thence, until we arrive at ſome 
evident truth, or ſome impoſſibility, of which the firſt propoſition is 
a neceſſary conlequence; and from thence eſtabliſh the truth or im- 
poſſibility d that propoſition. 

Some authors have divided AX ALYSIS into femple and compound. 

ANALYSIS, ſimple, is that uſed in ſolving problems reducible to ſim- 
ple EQUATIONS; Which Ice. ; 6 

AxXALYSIS, compound, or campicx, gives the expreſſions or ſolutions 
of problems in compounded EQUATIONS ; which fee. _ 

AXALYSIS is farther divided, with regard to it's object, into that of 


frurte's and infirntes. 


AXALYSIS V finite quantities, is what we otherwiſe call ſpecious 
arithmetic, or algebra. See ALGEBRA, 

ANALYSIS H infinites, called alſo the New ANALYSIS, is particu- 
larly uſed for the method of fluxions, or the differential calculas. 
See FLUX1ONS, the doctrine of flowing quantities. 

ANALYSIS 2f powers, denotes the reſolving them into their roots. 
The analyſis of geometrical curves ſhews their propertics and internal 
conflitution, their curvature, points of inflexion, ſtation, retrograda- 
tion, variation, &c. 

ANALYSIS of ideas, that whereby an idea is reſolved into the ideas 
of it's ingredients, and the ideas of theſe again into ſimple ones, till 
at length we arrive at the moſt ſimple eas. Te, 

ANALYSIS, grammalical, is that employed about words, their ety— 
mons, various acceptations, ſynonymas, conſtructions, uſes, &c. 

ANALYSIS, in rhetoric, denotes the ſtripping a diſcourſe of all 
it's gaudy dreſs of tropes and figures; or, thewing what uſe the 
orator has made of it's decorations, in order to embelliſh and ſet off 
every part of his oration to the beſt advantage, or come at the weak 
part of his cauſe. 

Axalxsis, in chemiſtry, implies the decompoſing mixed bodies, 
or ſeparating their component principles, in order to obtain each of 
them unmixcd with the other. 

The method molt commonly uſed in the decompolition of bodies is 
by applying to them ſucceſſive degrees of heat, > the gentleſt to 
the moſt violent, in appropriated vellels, ſo contrived as to collect 
what cxhales from them. By this means the principles are gradually 
ſeparated from cach other; the molt volatile rite firft, and the relt 
follow iu order, as they come to be acted on by the proper degree of 
heut: and this is called diſtillation. 

But it being obſerved that fire, applied to the decompoſition of bo- 
dies molt commonly alters their 23 principles very ſenſibly, 
by combining them in a different manner with cach other, or even 
partly decompoling them, and reducing them to their primitive prin- 
ciples ; other means have been uſed to ſeparate thoſe principles with- 
out the help of fire. 

With this view the mixts to be decompofited are forcibly com- 
preſſed, in order to ſqueeze out of them all ſuch parts of their ſub— 
[tance as they will by this means part with; or elſe thoſe mixts 
are for a long time triturated, cither along with water which carries 
off all their ſaline and ſfaponaccous contents, or with ſolvents, fuch as 
ardent ſpirits, capable of taking up every thing in them that is of an 
oily or reſinous nature. 

AXALYSIS of animal ſubſtances. Succulent animal ſubſtances, 
ſuch as new-killed fleth, yield by expreſſion a juice or liquid, which 
1s no other than the phlegm, replete with all the principles of the ani- 
mal body, except the earth, of which it contains but little. The 
hard or dry parts, ſuch as the horns, bones, &c. yield a ſimilar juice, 
by boiling them in water, "Theſe juices become thick, like a glue 
or jelly, when their watery parts are evaporated ; and in this ſtate 
they are true extracts of animal matters. "Vhele juices afford no 
cryſtals of efſential ſalt, like thoſe obtained by vegetables, and thew 
no ſign either of an acid or an alkali. | 

Creat part of the oil which is in the fleſh of animals may be eaſily 
ſeparated without the help of fire; for it lies in a manner by itſelf : 
its commonly in a concrete form, and is called fat. "I'his oil ſome— 
what reſembles the fat oils of vegetables; for like them it is mild, 
unctuous, diſſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and is ſubtilized and attenu- 
ated by the action of the fire. But there is not in animals, as in ve— 
gctables, any light eſſential oil, which riſes with tlie heat of boiling 
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water; ſo that, properly ſpeaking, animals contain but one ſort of 
oil. 

Few animal ſubſtances yield a ee acid; Ants and bees 
are almoſt the only ones from which any can be obtained; and, in- 
deed, the quantity which they yield is very ſmall, as the acid itſelf is 
extremely weak: * | 

"The reaſon is, that as animals do not draw their nouriſlment im- 
mediately from the earth, but tecd wholly either on vegetables or on 
the fleſh of other animals, the mineral acids, which have already un- 
dergone a great change by the union contracted between them and the 
oily matters of the vegetable kingdom, enter into a cloſer union and 
combination with theſe oily parts, while they are paſſing through the 
organs and (trainers of animals, whereby their properties are deſtroyed; 
or at leaſt ſo impaired that they are no longer ſenſible. | 

Animal matters yield in diſtillation, firſt a phlegm, and then; on 
increaſing the fire, a 2 clear oil, which gradually becomes 
thicker, blacker, more fœtid, and empyrumatic. It is accompanicd 
with a great deal of volatile alkali ; and, if the fire be raiſed and kept 
up till r more comes over, there will remain in the diſtilling 
veſſel a coal like that of vegetables, except that when it is reduced to 
aſhes, no fixed al kali, or at leaſt very little can be obtained from them; 
as from the aſhes of vegetables. This ariſes from hence, that, as 
we ſaid before, the ſaline principle in auimals being more intimately 
united with the oil than it is in plants, and being conſequently more 
attenuated and ſubtilized, is too volatile to enter into the combination 
of a fixed alkali z on the contrary, it is more diſpoſed to join in form- 
ing a volatile alkali, which on this occaſion docs not riſe till after the 
oil, and therefore mult certainly be the production of the fire. It muſt 
be obſerved, that all we have kitherto laid concerning the analyſis of 
animal bodies mult be underitood of ſuch only as have not undergone 
any ſort of fermentation, | 

ANALYS1S of mineral ſublances. With regard to the ana 
of mineral ſubſtances, the following experiment will be ſufficient : 
take two ounces of native cinnabar reduced to fine powder, and mix 
it with ſix ounces of quick lime; put the whole into an earthen re- 
tort, diſtil it into a baſon of water, and a conſiderable quantity of run- 
ning mercury will be found at the bottom thereof, The matter re- 
maining behind in the retort being boiled in a lixivium of pot-aſh, 
and the ſolution precipitated with alum, a fine kind of brimſtone, 
called lac ſulphuris, will be procured ; which will ſublime into true 
flour of brimſtone, that may be melted, and run into a roll. This 
brimſtone being burnt, in the common method, under a glaſs- bell, re- 
ſolves into an acid liquor, leaving an inflammable, ſcurty, terreſtrial 
matter behind; which, being treated as an ore, ſometimes affords a 
{mall portion of metal, either iron or copper. From this inſtructive 
experiment, if fully explained, we might derive- conſiderable diſco- 
veries, It thews that a true running mercury may lie concealed in 
metallic ores, or {tony earths; for native cinnabar is but an ore of 
mercury, RIS; as we ſee, of two different matters, ſulphur and 
quickſilver; which are ſeparable by diſtillation with quick lime, or 
iron filings, and ſometimes by long boiling in a ſtrong alkaline lixi- 
vium. 

We may further obſerve from the foregoing experiment, that, as 
common brimſtone reſolves itſelf into an acid liquor and an earthy mat- 
ter, we find that certain mineral or metallic ſubſtances will, by a 
proper analyſis, afford the four chemical principles, viz. runnin 
mercury, ſulphur, ſalt, and earth. But it is not ſuppoſed to hold 
univerſally, that all mineral ſubſtances ſhould afford a running mer- 
cury upon their analhſis, but only ſuch of them as are properly metal- 
lic. 

So far as the analyſes of metals has been carried, it ſhould ſcem that 
all metals contain a running mercury, fixed in them, as water is fixed 
in dry animal or vegetable ſubſtances; and joined with ſulphur, or an 
inflammable part, and an earth; with a little ſalt in ſome of them. 
The tofli] ſalts refolve into a large quantity of acid, which is always 
united with ſome ſulphur, and a ſmall proportion of earth: Moit 
tones reſol\c into a large proportion of earth, and a ſmall quantity of 
aqueous and ſulphurcotuis vapour. And carths .refolve into a mere 
terreſtrial ſubſtance, a little aqucous acid, and a {mall proportion of 
ſulphur. | 

Upon the whole therefore we may conclude, that the five prin- 
ciples, water, earth, ſalt, ſulphur or oil, and perhaps mercury, are the 
true chemical principles of vegetable, animal, and mineral ſubſtances. 
We have not here taken notice of air; as a chemical principle, not- 
withſtanding it is found in all bodies, becauſe there is no known 
method of fixing it, ſo as to render it tangible and corporeal. 

ANALYSIS alſo denotes a kind of ſyllabus, or table of the principal 
heads or articles of a continued diſcourle ; diſpoſed in their natural 
order, and dependency on each other. 

ANALYST, a perſon who analyzes a thing, or is acquainted with 
the analytical method of reſolving it. 

ANALYTICS, among mathematicians, the doctrine of Ax AL x- 
$18 or ALGEBRA ; which ſee. 

ANALYTICS, in literary hiſtory, was the title given to a certain 
writing of Ariſtotle, conlitting of tour books, two denominated ar- 
mer, and the fame number /atter. 

ANALYTICS, is allo a name given by ſome to a part of logic, 
which teaches to decline and conſtrue reaſon, like words in gram- 
mar. 

ANAMNESEIS, a term uſed by ancient writers to expreſs enco- 
miums of perſons who had behaved well in war, or on other occa- 
ſions, to remind the emperors of Conſtantinople, betore whom they 
were rehearled, to beſtow ſuitable rewards on then 

ANANNESTICS, among phyſicians, are the ſigns by which the 
preſent ſtate of the body is diſcovered. 

ANAMNESTIC, a name given by Blancard to remedies for reſtor- 
ing and ſtrengthening the memory: ſuch are all ſpirituous things, 


according to this author. 
ANAMORPHOSIS, 
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ANAMORPHOSIS, in perſpeCtive painting, implies a mon- 
ſtrous projection, or repreſentation of an image on a plane, or curve 
ſurface, which viewed at a proper diſtance, will appear regular and 
in a due proportion. 

To delineate an anam-rpheſis upon a plane. Draw the ſquare AB, 
{Plate 1. fig. 11.) of a bigneſs at pleaſure, and ſubdivide it 
into a number of little ſquares. In this ſquare, called the craticular 
prototype, let the image to be repreſented deformed, be drawn; then 
draw the line 4% /fig. 12.) 5 * to A B, and divide it into the fame 
number of equal parts 1, 2, E, 3, 4, 6, as the ſide of the prototype 
AB; erect the perpendicular E V in the middle of 45, fo much the 
longer as the deformity of the image is to be greater. Draw VS per- 


pendicular to E V, ſo much the ſhorter as you would have the image 


appear more diſtorted. From each point of divition draw ſtraight 
lines to V, and join the points 4 and S, by the right line 5 S. 
Through the points 4e F draw right lines parallel to @ &, then will 
a b c d be the ſpace in which the monſtrous projection is to be de- 
lineated ; this ſpace is called the craticular ectype. Laſtly, in every 
areola, or ſmall trapezium, of the ſpace 4 b c 4, draw what appears 
delineated in the correſpondent areola of the ſquare A B; and thus 
you will obtain a diſtorted image, which will appear in juſt propor- 
tion to an eye diſtant from it the length FV, and raiſed above it's 
height VS. See allo plate 120, fig. 19, &c. 

An image may be diſtorted mechanically, if you place it, having 
little holes made here and there in it with a needle, and obſerve where 
the rays going through theſe holes fall on a plane or curve ſurface ; 
for they will give the correſponding points of the image to be de- 
tormed, See PROJECTION. 

AXAMORPHOSIS, to draw the, or deformation of an image, upon 
the convex ſurface of a cone. From the former caſe, it is evident, 
that all here required is, to make a a craticulur ectype on the ſuperficies 
of the cone, which ſhall appear, to an eye duly placed over it's vertex, 
equal to the craticular prototype. If the chords of the quadrants be 
drawn on the craticular prototype, and the chords of the fourth part in 
the craticular ectype, all things elſe remaining the ſame, you will 
have the craticular ectype in a quadrangular pyramid. And hence 
it will be caſy to deform any image, in any other pyramid, whoſe 
baſe is any regular polygon. 

ANANAS, in botany, the pine-apple, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of one funnel-ſhaped leaf divided into three parts, 
which afterwards become a fleſhy fruit full of juice; the ſeeds 
of which are very ſmall, and almoſt kidney-ſhaped. Sce PI xE- 
APPLE. 

ANANCITIS, in antiquity, a kind of figured ſtone, otherwiſe 
called Hynachitis, famous for it's magical virtues, in raiſing the um- 
bræ, or ſhades of the infernal gods. 

ANANTHOCYCLUS, in botany, a name uſed by Vaillant for 
the colutea of other authors. 

ANAPZAST, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of one long, 
following two fhort ſyllables. It is the reverſe of a DACTYL ; 
which ſee. x 

ANAPAST, anapaſius Ariſiphanæus, in Cicero, Orat, cap. 56. a 
verſe conſiſting of eight feet; as F 


Axena pontt per freta colchos denique delatus ad bæſi. 


ANAPZESTIC, ſomething belonging to, or compoſed. of ana- 
aſts. 
F 2 PASTIC verſes, are either Ariſtophanic or Pindaric. 

Auapœiſticus Ariftyphanicus, called alſo Parthenaicus, conſiſts of 
three anapeſts, and one long ſyllable ; but ſo as that inſtead of the 
firſt two anapaſts as many ſpondees may be uſed, 

Anapaſticus Pindaricus admits, in the firſt place, either of an ana- 
pf or a ſpondee ; in the ſecond, only of an anape/t ; in the third, 
of an anapeſt or a ſpondee; in the fourth, either of a ſpondee or a 
wochee ; e. gr. 


2 pericula venturi 
tas timor ipſe malt mittit. 


ANAPHO RA, in rhetoric, a repetition of the ſame word or words 
that concluded one ſentence, at the beginning of the next ; or 


ANAPHORA gives more ſentences one head, 
As readily appears to thoſe that read. 


An example of this is given by the Pſalmiſt : The voice of the Lord 
as powerful the wace of the Lord is full of majeſly : the voice of the Lord 
fhaketh the wilderneſs ; alſo, Peace crawns aur life ; peace does our plenty 


ANAPHORA, in ancient medicine, a term uſed for the rejection of 
matter by the mouth ; alſo for throwing up the purulent matter by 


the mouth. 


ANAPHORA, 1n church hiſtory, denotes the hoſt, or what was of- 
fered in the euchariſt. 

ANAPHORA, a title given to thoſe little Syriac liturgies, in which 
the prayers after the ſc +/um parts are contained. 

ANAPHORA alſo denotes the rehearſing a perfon's name from the 
dyptichs in the liturgy, 

ANAPHORA, in aſtrology, implies the fecond houſe, or that part of 
the heavens which is thirty degrees diſtant from the horoſcope. 
"This term has been alſo applied promiſcuouſly to ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding houſes ; as the ſecond, fifth, eighth, and eleventh, 

ANAPHORA allo ſignifies, according to ſome, the oblique aſcen- 
on of the ſtars. 

ANAPHRODISIA, impotency with reſpeQ to venereal com- 
merce: it is alſo uſed for want of deſire or inclination to the ſex. 

ANAPHYSEMATA, a term uſed by ancient writers to denote 
winds iſſuing from underground, at the clefts and openings of it. 

ANAPLASIS, in ſurgery, the complete reftitution of a bone, by 
cauſing the two ends to meet, and cloſe exactly together, 
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nor limbs. All worms and leeches belong to this claſs. 
, gooſe, widgeon, &c. See DUCK. 


is of the nature of the buſtard, having no hinder toe: it fits on the 


runs very ſwiftly. 


of the lingers like dough. 


2 


ANAPLASIS, a renutrition ct the extenuated fleth, after replacing 
a. fractured bone. 

ANAPLEROSTS, in a general ſenſe, implies repletion; or that 
part of ſurgery whereby things wanting are tupplicd, 

ANAPLEROSIS, in Civil Jaw, a name given to the four laſt books 
vf Juſtinian's code. 

ANAPLEROT ICS, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as promote 
the growth of the fleſh, uſually called INCARNATLVES ; which fcc. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON, in botany. See DuCK's Vet. 

ANARCHI, a name anciently given by the Atheniens to four ſu- 
pernumerary days in their year, wherein they had Eo magiſtrates. 

ANARCHY, a confuſion introduced into a {tate or kingdom, from 
it's being deſtitute of a head or ruler ;, or for want of a regular go 
vernment. 

Anarchy ſtill obtains in Africa and America: e. gr. among the 
Iti nois, who are faid to live perfectly independent on any lupe- 
rior; among the Californians, where every family makes it's owis 
laws, as well as religion; in Chili, where every maiter of a family is 
a king; in the Marian iſlands, where neither prince nor Jaw is 
known ; and, to mention no more, among the Hottentots, where the 
chief in each ncighbourhood is the firſt in honour, and his advice is 
followed; principally on account of his ſuperior experience, and 
not from any civil authority veſted in hun. 

ANARCHY is likewiſe applied to certain troubleſome and diſ- 
orderly periods, even in governments otherwiſe regular. 

In Germany, the ſpace from the election of Richard duke of Corn- 
wall to that of duke Rud. of Hapſburg, is commor ly called the . 
anarchy or interregnum. In England, the period betwixt the deut. 
of Cromwell and king Charles's reſtoration, is commonly repre- 
{ſented as an anarchy. , Poland, every interval between the death 
of one king and the election of another, occaſions a perfect anarchy ; 
ſo that at ſuch times it is proverbially ſaid, Poland is governed by 
confulzon. 

Hiſtory affords numerous inſtances of anarchy in the J-viſh ſtare, 
particularly after the death of Joſhua, and the elders of the tribes 
who immediately ſucceeded him, when, we read, that in Ihe duys 
there was no king in Iſrael, but every man did that with was rigii un 
his tun eyes ; which is a juſt deſcription of an anarchy. 

ANARGYRUS, anciently denoted a perion without money, 
though poſſeſſed of lands and other effects. It is uſed by lawyers tor 
the condition of a perſon who has no ready money at command. 

ANARGYRI is an epithet given by eccleſiaſtical writers to certain 
ſaints in the Greek church; alſo called argentinapes, who having becit 
phyſicians, gave not only their advice but their remedies grat?s. 

ANARRHAPHE, in ſurgery, a kind of ſuture or retraction of the 
upper eye-lid, when relaxed and hanging over the eye. The word is 
derived from avz, and (a , future. 

ANARRHI CAS, in natural hiſtory, the name given by Artedi 
to the fiſh called by others the Iuph-αν,arinus. In the tyitem of Linnæ- 
us, it is a genus of the order ol fes. 

ANARRHINON, a name which ſome of the ancients gave to 
the plant which others called /ychnts agria, and alſo antirrhinum. 
This plant, Pliny tells us, reſembled flax, and had ſcarce any root; 
that it's flower was of the colour of the hyacinth, and it's fruit reſem- 
bled the noſe of a calf ; from this laſt cucumſlance we call it car 
nout. 


ANARTHRA, a claſs of naked inſects, which have neither wings. 


ANAS, duck, the name of a large genus of birds, in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem, of the general order of anſeres, to which belong the ſwan, 


ANas campeſtris, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird common in 
France, called tetrax, and canne petriere. It's ſize is that of a pheaſant, 


ground, as the duck does on the water, whence it has it's name; and 


ANASARCA, in medicine, a ſpecies of the dropſy, wherein the 
ſkin appears puffed up and ſwelled, fo that it yields to the impretliviz 


The anaſarca is cauſed by. a ferous humour ſpread between tlie 
ſkin and fleth, or it is rather an accumulation of lymph in the cellular 
ſyſtem. It's ſeat is the cellular membrane: if only one limb, or « 
particular part, hath it's cellular membraue filled, it is called cedema- 
tous ſwelling. 

The anaſarca is known by the ſight and the touch; the {kin of the 
part is bloated, and conſiderably larger than in a natural (tate; ifs 
colour is paler, and upon preſling it with the finger, the impreſlion 
remains ſome time; it the belly is affected, the navel 2 to be 
ſunk in; and in a morning the eyelids, or the whole face, appears 
fuller than is obſerved in the latter part of the day. Other ſymptams 
are; the legs ſwell at firſt, eſpecially towards night, and then pit 
remarkably; the urine is pale, the appetite decays; at length the 
ſwelling riſes higher, and appears in the thighs, belly, breaſt, ans 
arms. The face becomes pale and cadaverous ; the fleth toſt and 
lax; and a difliculty of reſpiration comes on, attended with a flow 
fever. 

The occaſional cauſes of an anafarca, are ſchirtous glands, a bad 
habit, voracious cating when recovering from a ditcale, ſuppretlion 
of periodical evacuations, &c. The more immediate caules are a 
defect of red globules in the blood, and want of power in the abſor- 
bent veſſels to carry off the portion of ſluid conveyed into the cellular 
mem brane. 

The uſual method of cure, among us, is much the ſame as that of 
the aſcites, Dr. Dover's cure for an anaſarca, is an electuary com- 
poſed of ſteel prepared with ſulphur and crude-antimony, each an 
ounce, diagridium tour ounces ; make a fine powder of theſe, then 
add as much of any ſyrup as will make a ſoft electuary. But the 
ſpcedicit cure, when the caſe is recent, is calomel, given to gr. x. 
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with proper intervals to prevent a ſalivation, eſpecially if aſſiſted with 
3 vi. or viii. of a ſtrong decoction of garlick, two or three times 


day. | 
: ANASSAS,, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fruit very common 
in Guinea, and in ſome other parts of Africa, the deſcriptions of 
which are very imperfect. It is however ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of 
the pine-apple ; is very beautiful to the eye, extremely agrecable to 
the taſte and ſmell, and accounted by ſome the fineſt fruit in the 
world, 

ANASTASIS, a Greek word, denoting reſurrection, and adopted 

into the Engliſh language 

ANASTASIS, a term uſed by ancient phyſicians to expreſs a riſing 

up to go to ſtool; alſo a migration of humours, and a riſing up or re- 
covery from ſickneſs. ® | 

ANASTATICA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 

talradinamia ſiliculaſa claſs, called in Engliſh the roſe of Jericho. The 
flower conſiſts of tour roundiſh petals, Tiſpoſed in the form of a croſs, 
and it's fruit is a ſhort biocular pod, containing in each cell a ſingle 
roundiſh ſecd. It is ſown the beginning of April, and generally 
flowers in Auguſt. It requires a light Tandy earth, and will not 
bear tranſplanting. ; 
ANASTOMASIS, in anatomy, the opening the mouths of the 
veſſels, in order to diſcharge their contained fluids; as in the flux of 
the menſes, hæmorrhoids, bleeding at the noſe, &c. 
The word is compounded of zvz, and couz, mouth. | 

ANASTOMASIS alſo implies the communication of two veſſels at 

their extremities; as the arteries with the veins, &c. The circula- 
tion of the blood in the ſœtus is alſo effected by means of the angſto- 

_ maſes, or inoſculations of the vena cava, with the pulmonary vein; 
and of the pulmonary artery with the gra. The emulation is like- 
wiſe performed in adults by the ana/temaſes, or communication of 
the capillary arteries with the veins. 

ANASTOMATICS, in pharmacy, medicines which have the 
power of opening the mouths of veſſels, and promoting the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

ANASTROUS figns, an appellation given by aſtronomers to the 
twelve portions of the ecliptic which the ſigns poſſeſſed anciently, 
but, by the proceſſion of the equinox, have deſerted, 

ANASTKOPHE, a term in the ancient military art, denoting the 
return of a battalion to it's former ſtation, after a turn or evolution 
either to the right or left. The word is compounded of ayz, and 
crew, J turn, 

Ax ASTRO HH likewiſe ſignifies a grammatical figure, whereby 
a prepoſition, which regularly ought to precede it's caſe, is placed after 
it; as, Saxa per et ſcopulos, inſtead of Per ſaxa, &c. 

AxAsTRO RHE, in rhetoric, denotes the inverſion of the natural 
order of words ; or 


ANASTROFRE makes words that firſt ſhould go 
The laſt in place: verſe oft' will have it ſo. vm 


Examples: Ut ſcire poſſes ad qus te extediat lequi, for quoad ex- 
pediat te lagui: Italiam contra, for contra Italiam: allo, H. travell d 
England through, tor through England, 


ANATHEMA, among the heathens, implied an offering or pre- 
ſent made to ſome deity, and which was always hung up in the 
temple. | 

It was 2 cuſtom, from the carlieſt times, to make preſents to the 

ods, either to pacity them when angry, or as a grateful acknow- 
edgment of ſome paſt favours. It was alſo cuſtomary for perſons 
who had left their employment, to dedicate, by way of gratitude, the 
inſtruments uſed in it. Thus, in an ancient Greek epigram, we 
ind a fiſherman makes a preſent of his nets to the nymphs of the ſea, 
thepherds hung up their 2 to Pan, or other rural deities; and 
Lais, decayed with age, dedicates her mirror to Venus. 

Anathemata alſo denotes chriſtians offerings, or ornaments given 
to churches, called dinaria by eccleſiaſtical writers. 

ANXATHEMA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, imports whatever is ſet 
apart, ſeparated, or devoted; but it is moſt generally applied to the 
cutting OF a perſon · from the privileges of ſociety, and communion 
with the church. | 

The anathema differs from excommunication in the circumſtance 
of being attended with curſes and execrations. It was practiſed in 
the primitive church againſt offenders; and the form of that pro- 
nounced by Synecius againſt one Andronicus, is as follows: © Let 
* nochurch of God be open to Andronicus, but let every ſanQuar 
be ſhut againſt him. I admoniſh both private men, and at 
« trates, neither to receive him under their roof, nor to their table, 
and prieſts more eſpecially, that they neither converſe with him 
« living, nor attend his funeral when Gad.“ 

Several councils alſo have pronounced anathemas againſt ſuch as 
they thought(corrupted the purity of the faith, and their deciſions 
have been conceived in the following manner; Si guis dixerit, &c. 
anathema ſit. 

There are two kinds of anathemas, the one judiciary, and the 
other atjuratory. The former can only be denounced by a council, 
a pope, or a biſhop ; the latter makes a part of the ceremony of ab- 
Juration, the convert being obliged to anathemize the hereſy he ab- 
Jures, 

With reſpect to the extraordinary formula called anathema ma- 
ranatha, Dr. Hammond will have it to anſwer to the third and 
higheſt degree of excommunication among the Jews, called ſham- 
matha. St. Jerom ſays the word maranatha is a mixture of Syriac 
and Hebrew, denoting, our Lord is come ; and applies it againſt the 
perverſeneſs of the Jews, and others who demed the coming of 
Chriſt, making this the apoſtle's meaning : ff any man love not the 
Lord Feſus Chrift, let him be anathema, THE LORD is COME. St. 
Auſtin will have it to ſigniſy, the Lord will come, and particularly 
No. 10. Vor. I. 
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applies it Wind the Arians, who could not be ſaid, in his opinion, 
to love the Lord, becauſe they denied his divine nature. 
ANATHEMATIZ E, to pronounce an anathema ; it imports 
the ſame as to excommunicate. 
The term is applied to doctrines and opinions, as well as to 
perſons. | | 
ANATHEMATIZING, the act of pronouncing an anathema, or 
excommunication. * | ; 
ANATHEMATISM, imprecation, or anathema. 
ANATHREPSIS. See ANnALEPs1s, the augmentation, or nu- 
tritron of an emaciated body. | 
ANATICULA, a diminutive of anas, duck, a term of fondneſs 
uſed by the Romans to expreſs the paſlion of love; another of this 
ſort is palumbula ; my little dove, and my little duck, were the moſt 
endearing terms the lovers of thoſe times could uſe. "The ſame mode 
of expreſſion alſo prevailed among the Greeks. | 
ANATIFERA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell- 
fiſh of the multivalve kind, and of a trianglar figure. The name 
ſignifies a ſhell producing ducks, from an erroneous opinion, that 
ducks, or a ſimilar ſpecies of wild fowl, were produced by them. 
ANATOCISM, in antiquity, an uſurious intereſt paid for the 
loan of money. The moderns call it compound intereſt, which 
ariſes from the intereſt being left in the borrower's hands, and eve 
year added to the principal, whereby a new principal accumulates, 
and the intereſt continually increaſes with ſuch augmentation. 
This kind of uſury, which is the worſt of any, has been ſeverely 
condemned by the Roman laws, and thoſe of moit other nations. 
ANATOMICAL, ſomething belonging to anatomy. 


| "New SYSTEM or 
JJV 


1 
ä Of AxAToux in general. 

ANATOMY is the art which teaches the true knowledge of the 
human body (principally, but of any animal body in general) as to 
the ſtructure and component parts thereof, by an nk and orderly ' 
diſſection, or ſevering the parts and members of it from one another, 
by a proper inſtrument; in order to diſcover their ſtructure, œco— 
nomy, and uſe. 


The word 2yzToy, ſectian or cutting, is formed of aualewys, I 


cut A 

he ancients, if we except Hippocrates and Galen; did not make 
any remarkable progreſs in anatzmy ; nevertheleſs the art was not 
neglected when the rays of learning began to ſpread their influence 
over Europe.—Dr. — publiſhed his diſcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood in 1628, from which time anatomy made a ſur- 
prizing progreſs; and a multitude of writers on that ſcience ap- 
peared: and it would have been fortunate for anat:my, and ſtudents 
in this ſcience, if authors could have bcen ſatisfied with publiſhin 
their own diſcoveries, and animadverting on the errors of other. 
but, inſtead of this, many have thought that a diſcovery, ſometimes 
trifling enough, or a profellor's chair, have entitled them to write an 
entire ſyſtem ; and by that means rendered it neceſſary to ſearch 
large volumes for diſcoverics, which a few pages were ſufficient to 
contain, 

Clopton Havers, an Engliſh phyſician, wrote admirably on the 
bones, and made ſome conGderable diſcoveries with reſpect to the 
perioſteum and the marrow. He diſcovered in every joint particular 

lands, out of which iſſues a mucilaginous ſubſtance, whote nature 
he examined by ſeveral experiments; which, with the marrow 
ſupplied by the bones, conſtantly oil the joints, that both they and 
the muſcles might anſwer thoſe ends of motion, for which nature de- 
ſigned them. This was a very uſeful difcovery ; ſince it has ren- 
dered abundance of things, before obſcure in that part of anatomy, 
plain and eaſy to be underſtood. 

Dr. Willis, another Engliſh phyſician, was an excellent ana- 
tomiſt, particularly in what relates to the brain, nerves, ſtomach, 
and inteitines. Picolhominus had, before him, obſerved that the 
brain, properly ſo called, and the cerebellum, conſiſt of two 
diſtinct ſubſtances, an outer aſh-coloured ſubſtance, through 
which the blood-veſſels which lie under the pia mater in innumer- 
able foldings and windings are diſſeminated; and an inner, every 
where united to it, of a nervous nature, that 22 this ſubſtance to 
the medulla oblongata, Which is the original of all the pairs of 
nerves that iſſue from the brain, and of the ſpinal marrow, that 
lies under the brain and cerebellum. Dr. Willis reatly improved 
theſe diſcoveries; he was ſo exact, that he ned. this medullary 
ſubſtance through- all it's inſertions; examined the progreſs of aſl 
the nerves to every part of the body. Hence he not only demon- 
ſtrably proved the brain to be the fountain of Tenſe and motion; 
but af, by the courſes of the nerves, the manner how every part of 
the body conſpires with others to procure any particular motion, 
was clearly explained. ' 

Pequet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle, and ſhewed, be- 
yond contradiction, that the lacteal veſſels convey the chyle to this 
receptacle, and proved, that it is thence carried by particular veſ- 
ſels through the thorax, into the left ſubclavian vein, and fo directly 
to the heart. 

Alphonſus Boretlus gave a mechanical account of the moticn of 
animals, drawn from the ſtructure of the parts. As he had the ad- 
vantage of Dr. Lower's diſcoveries, with reſpect to the order of the 
muſcular fibres of the heart, he was enabled to give a ſolution of 
all the appearances of the motions of the heart, and of the blood in 


| the arteries, _ mathematical and mechanical principles. 


Marcellus Malpighius was deſervedly celebrated for his great 
ſkill and ſingular anatemical reſearches. His induſtry was not con- 
fined to the more perfect _—_— but was extended to inſets, and 
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even to vegetables, to the.great improvement of natural know- 
ledge, and his own honour. He diſcovered, by means of his own 
microſcopes, the texture of the brain, tongue, lungs, liver, and 
ſpleen ; the mechaniſm of the reins was „ unknown till 
Malpighius found it out; and by that means effe oy confuted 
feveral notions, before 9 of ſome ſecondary uſes of theſe 
parts, by proving that every part of the kidneys is immediately and 
wholly fubſervient to.that ſingle operation of freeing the blood from 
it's ſuperfluqus ſerum and falts. He alſo made ſome new and cu- 
rious obſervations on the lymphatic veſſels and glands. 

Frederic Ruyſch greatly contributed to the improvement of ana- 
tomy. This gentleman, from his infancy, devoted himſelf to phylic, 
and began. his firſt reſearches with the materia medica, The virtue 
of plants, the ſtructures of animals, the qualities of mineral bo- 
dies, chemical operations, and anatomical diſſections, were the ob- 
jets that firſt ſtruck his fancy, and called for his improving hand. 

e was none of thoſe ſuperficial inquirers, who, either through 
prejudice or indolence, rell ſatisfied before they have attained the 
truth: for he had ſtripped his mind of all thoſe unreaſonable at- 
tachments which are inconſiſtent with the temper of a philoſopher; 
and acquired ſuch an indefatigable turn, that his hardeſt labours 
in the purſuit of truth became his highelt pleaſures and his only re- 
creations. | 

Swammerdam, having diſcovered a method of injeQting the veſſels 
' With a certain matter, communicated his diſcovery to Ruyſch, who 
greatly improved it; and diſcovered a multitude of things before 

unknown. | | 

Lenwenhoek obliged the world with a great number of diſcoveries 
relative to anatomy, by means of his microſcopes ; particularly the 
anaſtomaſes of the arteries and veins. Several other ingemous ana- 
tamifts followed him, and carried the ſcience to a great degree of 
perfection; among whom Winſlow is deſervedly eſteemed, as hav- 
ing treated of the whole ſubject of anatomy. 
have been tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. George Douglas. We 
have alſo an excellent compendium of anatomy by Heiſter. The 
merit of Albinus's Tables, and of his writings, is well known ; 
as is that of Mr: Cheſelden; ſo that after reading Heiſter, Winſlow, 
Cheſelden, and Monro, conſulting the Tables of Veſalius and Al- 
binus, a ftudent may, we believe, conſider other books rather cu- 
rious than neceſſary. 

ANATOMY is divided, with regard to it's ſubje&, into human and 
S8 — 

NATOMY, human, by ſome called 9 is that employed 
on the human body. Of this branch, we ſhall now more particu- 
larly treat. | 

The judicious and ſcientific Mr. Martin, in his BiBLIOTHECA 
TEcHNOLOGICA, furniſhed us with an opportunity of 2 
our readers, eſpecially thoſe of the younger ſort in the medical an 
anatomical line with the following TE 


Accurate Defeription of all the Parts of the HUMAN Bopv. 

» ANATOMY is divided into two great parts, Viz. 1. Offeobgy, 
or the doctrine of the bones in general; and, 2. Sarcology, which 
treats of all the fleſhy parts of the body. 

Oftesl:gy, according to the learned - ATR is divided into three 
parts, viz. 1. Oftezgany, which treats of the origin of the bones, 
of what matter they conſiſt, and the condition of the bones in 
their proper ſubſtance when actually formed. 2. Oſteagraphy, which 
teaches the knowledge of the ſtrudture of the ſkeleton or tabric of 
the bones, and the diverſity of parts in the bone itſelf now perfect. 
3. ele. or ſyneſteegraphy ; which explains all the parts of a 
bone, by means of which a bone is conan or joined to a bone, 
with motion, or without motion; with a cartilage, or without it. 

Sarcalagy alſo has a .three-fold diviſion, viz. 1. Myslzgy, which 
teaches the doctrine of the muſcles. 2. Splanchnobogy, which treats 
of the bowels, or viſcera, and the great organs of animal life; as 
the brain, lunge, ſtomach, inteltines, &c. ſhewing their nature, 
connection, parts, figure, lite, &c. 3. Angizhgy, or angiegraphy ; 
this exhibits a deſcription of all the various vellels in the body ; as the 
arteries, veins, nerves, &c. explaining their natures and uſes. Of all 
which take a conciſe account in their order. 


O/tesgony, being a deſcription of all the mutations, or changes a 


bone undergoes from it's firſt conception in the womb to it's laſt 
ſtate of perfection in the edule noon, naturally falls under the 
following conſiderations, viz. 1. The definition of a bone; which 
is ſaid to be the hardeſt, whiteſt, and lighteſt part of the body, in- 
flexible and inſenſible; conſiſting of a complex ſubſtance of a vaſ- 
cular, fibrous, membranous, and cartilaginous nature. 2. The ge- 
neſts of a bone; this conſiſteth of various ſtates and gradations, from 
it's firſt origin to it's laſt perfection. For, 1. The firſt ſtate of a 
bone is that of a terreſtrial, nutritious, fluid matter, flowing among 
the fluids (in 49), deſigned for the formation of the other parts of 
the body. 2. I be parts of this original earthy fluid at a proper 
time begin to cohere, unite, and thus form themſelves into very 
ſmall, or fine capillaments, threads, or fibres, ſoft and porous, 
which being filled with a lympha of the ſame nature, they begin 
to ,increaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to one another. 3. The fibres 
thus formed ſtrike into various directions, and being thus interwoven 
in the manner of a web, they conſtizute a ſort of harder, white, 
broad, elaſtic ſubſtance, called a membrane. 4. "Theſe membranes, 
as their fibres become gradually hard and dry, do themſelves begin 
to conſolidate and form hard, thin, white ſobNatices, which lie on 
eme another, in the manner of thin plates, or lamellæ, between 
which run a great number of vellels, carrying fluids proper for 
moiſture and nouriſhment ; which all together conſtitute or make up 
the White, hard, friable, and elaſtic ſubſtance, called a cartilage, 
85 Since the largeſt artery hath the greateſt pulſation, and this 
ing in the middle of the bone, it will there firſt become a car- 
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tilage, which by degrees becomes harder and more compact, till at 
laſt it is perſectly offified, or arrived to the proper conſiſtence of a 
bone; and the blood-veſſels being now compreſſed on all ſides, 
bring no more blood than what is ſufficient to ſupply the place of 
the decaying particles; they having now obtained their utmoſt ex- 
tent, hardneſs, and ſolidity. And hence, ſince bones begin to 
"_— in the middle parts firſt, it is eaſy to underſtand they will of 
conſequenee be there both hardeſt and ſmalleſt ; while, on the con- 
trary, they will be more extended towards the extremities, and 
of a more ſoft and eartilaginous nature. 

Ofteography, in the next place, teaches the fabric of the bones, or 
the ſtructure and compages of a ſkeleton. 

A ſkeleton, then, is a ſyſtem of bones cleared of the fleſh, and 
joined together in the ſame manner as they exiſted in the body. In 
order to underſtand this aright, it will be neceſſary to mention the 
ſeveral affections of a bone, and the manner of their articula- 
tions, 

The affections of a bone, we ſhall here obſerve, are of two 
forts, viz. cavities and prominencies. The cavities of bones are 
deep or ſhallow. A deep cavity is called caty/e; but the ſuperficial 

The prominencies of a ond are of two kinds, 
viz. 1. An apgphyjis, which is a protuberance made by the fibres 
of a bone. 2. An epiphyſss, which is only a ſmall bone ſet upon 
the extremity of a bigger bone, which in time unite in one. Both 
the one and the other are uſually upon the extremities of the bones, 
and ſerve either for the inſertion of muſcles, or the articulation of 
the bones, If the protuberance be large and round, it is called 
caput, or the head; if ſmall and round, it is called candylus ; if ſharp, 
corone, flyloides, &c. 

The articulations of the bones are of the following kinds. 
1. Diarthreſit, where there is a manifeſt motion. 2. Synchandroſis, 
which is by means of a cartilage, and with a ſmall and obſcure mo- 
tion. 3. Synarthreſis, without any motion at all. 

Diarthrſs is again of three ſorts: 1. Anarthraſis, which is when 
a Targe round head of a bone 1s received into a large cavity as of the 
thigh-bone in the iſchium. 2. Arthradia, which is when a flat plain 
head of a bone is received into a ſhallow cavity ; as the articulation 
of the humerus with the ſcapula. 3. Ginglymus, which is when the 
bones articulated mutually receive and are received by each other; 
as in that of the humerus and cubit. 

Synchondrefis, is when the extremities of two bones are joined to- 
gether by means of an intervening cartilage, as in the vertebræ, 
and the ribs and ſternum; where though the motion of all is ma- 
nifelt, yet that of any two is ſcarce perceptible. | 

Fynarthraſis is alſo of three ſorts. 1. 5 which is by a 
ſimple contact of the extremities of bones, without any mutual in- 

eſs, and is deſigned by a right or oblique line. 2. Sutura, which 
1s when two bones are mutually indented into each other, and look 
like the teeth of a ſaw; as in the articulations of the hones of the 
ſcull. 3. Gomphgſts, which is when a bone is faſtened or ſocketed into 
another; as the teeth into the jaw-bones. 

In the ſkeleton we ſhall take a view of the bones in the foullow- 
ing order, viz. Of the ſcull, the ſpine, the th2rax, the peluis, the 
arms, and the legs. 

The bones of the ſcull or cranium are ſix, viz. 1. The os Hun- 
tis, or forehead-bone ; it forms the upper part of the orbits of the 
eyes, and the forchead; and joins the bones of the ſinciput and tem- 
ples, by what is called the coronal ſuture. 2. The two bones of 
the ſinciput, called parietalia, which make the ſides of the ſcull, 
and are joined to one another in the crown of the head, by the ſuture 
ſagittalis. 4, 5. The a tempoarum, or two bones of the temples ; 
they are ſituated in the lower part of the ſides of the ſcull, and are 
joined to the parietalia by the ſutura ſquamoſa. 6. The os occipitica 
or bone of the occiput or hinder-part of the head; it joins the 0 
parietaka, by the ſuluru lambdoidalis, 

The lower part of cach temporal bone being thick and hard, is 
called 5s paved ak or ſtony bone; they have alfo each three proceſ- 
ſes, viz. 1. The zygomatic, which runs forward and unites with 
the proceſs of the upper jaw-bone, making the bridge called zy- 
goma, under the ear. 2. The mamillary or maſtoide proceſs, 
lituated behind the paſſage of the ear. 3. "The {tyliform pro- 


| ceſs, which ſtrikes down from the balis of the ſcull like the end of 


a quill, 
here are two bones common to the {cull and upper jaw, viz. r. 

The ſphenoides ; it is ſituate juſt in the middle of the baſis of the 
ſcull; on it's lower fide it has five apsphyſes two called the pteri- 
goides, or bn Sons proceſſes; two others make the lower and in- 
ternal part of the orbit of the eyes; and the fifth a very ſmall 
one, received in a cavity at the further end of the domer. On it's 
inſide it has four proceſſes called cl/inzdes, which form a cavity in 
the middle called „ella turcica. 2. The os ethmoides ; it is ſituated in 
the middle of the baſis of the forehead- bone; in the middle of it is 
a ſinall thin proceſs called cri/?a gulli, from it's likeneſs to the comb 
of a cock, This bone hath it's name from the number of ſmall 
holes in it, which makes it reſemble a ſieve. From it's under fide 
there goes a thin bone, which divides the cavity of the noſe into two 
parts called noſtrils : the lower edge of this bone is grooved Mth the 
vamer, On each fide this partition are the &/a ſpengieſa, or ſpongy 
bones; the two external plates whereof make part of the orbit at the 
greater canthus or corner of the eye. | Kot 

The bones proper to the upper-jaw are eleven; five on each ſide, 
and one in the middle: they are as follow, 1. Os mali, zygoma, or 
cheek-bone; it makes the higheſt part of the cheek, and the external 
part of the orbit of the eye. 2. The os maxillare is that part in 
which all the teeth of the upper jaw are ſet; it's upper fide makes 
the tower and internal part 42 the orbit, 3. The os unguis; it is a 
little bone in the great angle of the orbit; in it is the hoke in which 
the lachrymal bag lies. 4. The er naſt, or bone of the noſe; to this 
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tilages which divide the noſtrils are faſtened. 5. The os pa- 
8 * palate- bone; it makes the hinder part of *. roof of the 
mouth, and joins the 9s maxillare, which makes the N 6. 
The eleventh and laſt is called the vamer, being like a plow-ſhare 
as it were; it has a groove on it's upper part, which receives the 
ſeptum naſi, or partition of the noſe; it is joined above, on the 
further end, to the os ſphenoides, and on it's lower part to the bones 
of the palate. : TN 1 | 
The lower jaw is made of one bone; it's anterior angular part 
makes the chin. At each extremity it has two proceſſes ; the firſt, 
which is broad, thin, and pointed, 1s called corone; the other, which 
is lower and flattiſh, with a ſort of head, is called condylus; by 
means whereof the lower jaw-bone is articulated into the finus of 
the os ed e Each end of the baſis of this bone is called the an- 
e of the lower jaw. cn ; | 
The teeth are next to be conſidered; they are the hardeſt, ſmooth- 
They are formed in the cavities 
of the jaws, and are of the following forts: 1. The inciſivi, or 
cutters, ſo called becauſe pretty broad and arg; they ſtand fore- 
moſt in each jaw, and in each jaw four. 2. The rauini, or dog- 
teeth; theſe are two in each jaw, one on each fide of the inci- 
evi : they are thick, round, avd pointed, and are contained above 
two thirds in their alveoli or ſockets. 3. The molares; or grinders; 
they are generally ten in each jaw, five ona ſide. Their extremi- 
Fi uneven, and are inſerted in their ſockets with two, 
With theſe we grind; as it were, 
our aliments, to a ſtate fit for digeſtion in the ſtomach. , 
The ſpine, or back-bone, is made of a chain of ſmall bones, 
which reaches from the baſis of the ſcull to the ſeat of the body. 
"Theſe ſmall bones are called mertebre; of which there are reckoned 


ſeven in the neck, twelve in the back, five in the loins, fix in the 


es ſacrum, and four in the 9s coccygis, In each vertebra we diſtin- 
guiſh two parts, viz. the bedy and the proceſles thereof. The body 
of the vertebra is round and convex on it's fore- part, and ſomewhat 
concave on it's hind- part. It's upper and lower ſides are plane, 
each covered with a cartilage, for the ſake of the motion and flexure 
1. 
Tranſverſe or lateral, one on cach ſide; they are nearer the body 
of the vertebra than the reſt. 2. Four oblique proceſſes, two on 
the upper part, and two on the lower; by theſe the vertebre are 
articulated to one another. 3. One acute one, on the hindmoſt 
part of the vertebra. Theſe proceſſes, with the hinder and concave 
part of the body of the vertebiæ, make a large hole in each vertebra, 
which holes all together make a channel for the deſcent of the ſpinal 
marrow, 

The vertebra of the os ſucrum coaleſce in adults, and make but 
one large triangalar bone, whoſe baſis is tied to the laſt vertebra of 
the loins, and it's points to the & ceccygis, which, with it's little 
vertebræ, each leſs than the other, ends the ſpine in a cattilaginous 
point, like a ſmall tail curved inwards, 

In the thorax of the ſkeleton, we obſerve the following bones. 
1. The ribs, which are twenty-four in number, twelve on each 
fide, articulated to the twelve vertebræ of the back. They are of 
two ſorts, viz. ſeven true ribs, which have their cartilaginous ex- 
tremities inſerted into the ſinus of the flernum; and five falſe ribs, 
which are ſhorter and ſofter, and their extremities tied to one ano- 

ther, except the laſt, whicW tied to the midriff, or elſe to the de- 
fcending oblique muſcle. 2. The ſernum, or breaſt-bone; this from 
ſeven or eight bones in infants, hardens and unites into three at ſe- 
ven years of age: it is ſituated in the middle of the breaſt: it re- 
ceives the cartilages of the ribs, and ends itfelf in a cartilaginous 
point, called carti/ago xiphaides or enfiformis. 3. The claviculæ, or 
channel-bones ; they are two, one on each ſide, on the upper part 
of the breaſt; they are pretty long and (mall; at one end they are ar- 
ticulated to the ffernum, at the other to the production of the 2 
Pula called acromion. Their ule is to ſuſtain and keep the ſcapulæ at 
a proper diſtance from the fernum. 4. The ſcapulæ, or 6 <7 Ba 
blades ; they are two large and broad bones in form of a ſcalen- 
ous triangle; they are ſituated on each fide of the upper and back 
part of the /horax, The broad end is called the baſis; and each hath 


three fn one running along the middle, called the ſpine, the 


end of which is called acromion, and receives the clavicles : the ſe- 


+ cond is a little below, called coracaides, from it's likeneſs to a crow's 


bill; the third proceſs is called cervix, and receives the head of the 
humerus or arm-bone in it's Na 
5 The pelvis or baſon of the ſkeleton is formed by the following bones, 
wiz. I. The os N and, 2. The os caccygis on the hinder part, 
both already deſcribed. 3. The fa innominata, or nameleſs bones, 
which in infants conſiſt of three ſeparate bones; but in adults the 
unite and make but one bone, in each of which the diſtinguiſh 
three parts, viz. t. The ilium, or hip-bone; which is the broad 
ſuperior part joined to the vertebræ of the os ſacrum ; it's edge is 
almoſt ſemicircular, and is tipt with a cartilage. 2. The os pubis, 
Which is the inferior and fore part, and joined with it's fellow on 
the other ſide, makes the fore part of the baſon or pelvis, as the ilia does 
the ſides. 3. The «vs iſchium or coxendix ; this is the lower and 
hinder part; it has a large cavity or acetabulum, which receives the 
head of the thigh-bone: at it's. lower part it has a large protube- 
2 which makes the ſeat of the body, or that on which we 
it. | 
In the- arm are the following bones,' viz. 1. The humerus, or 
ſhoulder-bone; it is long and round, is articulated with the * at 
a gin- 
lymus. 2. The ulna, a long and hard bone of the cubitus, jo 
tore arm; it reaches from the elbow to the wriſt ; at it's upper end 
it hath two proceſſes, which are received into the fore and Mind fi- 


nuſes of the extremity of the humerus ; the external or hindmoſt is 
and longeſt, called olecranmm, and makes the ſharp point 


8 | ; 


biggeſt 
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of the elbow. At it's lower end it is articulated with the radius and 
the bones of the wriſt. 3. The radius, another bone of the cubit; 
it accompanies the ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. In it's upper 
end it receives the outer protuberance of the humerus in a ſmall ca- 
"ſs and near it's lower end it has a ſmall cavity which receives the 
end of the una; and in it's extremity it has two ſinuſes, which re- 
ceive the bones of the wriſt. 4. The bones of the carpus or wriit ; 
they are little bones of different figures and bigneſs, are eight in 
number, placed in two ranks, four in each rank. "The firſt rank is 
articulated with the radius, the ſecond with the ulna. 5. The bones of 
the metacarpus, or back of the hand: theſe are four in number, which 
anſwer to the four fingers, with one on the ſide anſwering to the 
thumb: they are n ere with the bones of the wriſt and fingers. 
6. The bones of the fingers and thumb; they are fourteen in each 
hand, three in each finger, and two in the thumb. The order in 
Which they are diſpoſed, is called the firſt, ſecond, and third pha- 
lanx; and the firſt is longer than the ſecond, and the ſecond than 
the third: they are ſeverally articulated with the bones of the meta- 
co and with one another in each finger; which articulations 
make the joints or knuckles.. 7. The a jeſamsidea, like grains of 


feſamum ; they are about twelve in each hand, placed at the joints of 


- e fingers, under the tendons, where they ſerve the office of pul- 
CYS, ; 

The parts of the leg, and the bones thereof, are very analogous 
to choſe of the arm; for, 1. In the thigh there is one large long 
bone anſwering to the humerus. At it's upper end it has three ep:- 
phyſes ; the firſt is the large round head, by which it is articulated 
in the acetabulum ot the coxendix; the ſecond is called the troachanter 
mayor, and the third the trochanter minar. The lower end of this 
bone is articulated by the ginglymus wita, 2. The tibia, which is the 
greateſt of the two bones of the leg, the other . 3. The fibula 
or perone; thoſe two anſwer to the ulna and radius of the cubit, and 
their articulations with each other are much the ſame. At the lower end 
of the tibia there is a proceſs which forms the internal ancle, as the 
external ancle is formed by a proceſs of the fibula. The articulation 
of the t:b1@ with the thigh-bone, makes the knee; in which there is, 
4. A little bone called the patella or knee-pan; it lies under the 
tendons of the muſcles which extend the leg, and ſerves as a pulley 
to facilitate their motion. 5. The bones of the tar/us, or inſtep, are 
ſeyen; the a/tragalus, or talus.; the calcaneum, or heel-bone ; the 35 
naviculare ; the ofſa cuneiformia, or wedge-like bones, which are 
three; and the os cubiforme, or cube-like bone. 6. The metatarſus, 
or back of the foot, hath five bones; and 7. Toes fourteen: be- 
ſides, 8. The 45 ſeſamoidea; all which are in form and articulation 
ſo like thole of the 8 and fingers, before deſcribed, that no- 
thing further need be ſa:d concerning them. | 

— diſpatched SHealagy. we proceed to ſarcology,. the ſecond 
great part of anatomy. In order to this, anatomiſts divide the trunk 
of the human body into three principal regions or cavities. 1. The 
head, or upper cavity, which contains the brain and cerebell, the 

es, noſe, ears, and tongue, the organs of ſenſe. 2. The therax 
or breaſt, which contains all from the neck to the midriff. 3. 
The abdimen or lower cavity, which is vulgarly called the belly. 
The upper part of the abdomen is called eprigaſtrium, and it's two 
ſides the hypschandria. The middle part of the abdomen, extending 
from two fingers breadth above to the ſame below the navel, is cal- 
led the regie umbilicalis, The lower part of the abdomen is called 
the operon: it's ſides are called inguina, or groins. 

Before we can ſpeak of myslogy, or the doctrine of the muſcles, 
we muſt firſt take notice of the common integuments or covering 
of the body and it's parts; and they are as follow: 1. The ider, 
cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin; this is that very fine pellicle that riſcs in a 
bliſter upon any burning, &c. It adheres cloſe to the true ſkin, and 
ſerves to defend the extremities of the fine veſſels. 2. The cutis, 
or true ſkin ; in this we obſerve three parts: firſt, an infinite number 
of papilla ppramidales, which are the ends of the nerves of the ſkin, 
which occaſion the ſenſe of feeling on the ſurface of the body. Se- 
condly, a web of nervous fibres and veſſels interwoven, and is the 
parenchyma or ſubſtance of the ſkin. Thirdly, under this is an in- 
finite number of miliary glands encompaſſed with fat; theſe are the 
ſpiracles of the body, and breathe forth the matter of ſweat and in- 
{Zoſible tranſpiggtion. 3. The membrana adipaſa, or membrane ot 
fat; it lies immediately under the ſkin ; the fat is contained in a, 
texture of an infinite number of fine tranſparent veſicles or cells. 4. 
The membrana carnyſa, or fleſhy membrane; it lies immediately 
under the adipsſa, and adheres to it; it is conſpicuous in infants, , 


but in adults it becomes obſcure, and is hid by the fat, which over- 


ſpreads it. 5. The hair is reckoned one of the common teguments 
of the body; each hair has a round bulbous root; is filtulous or hol- 
low in many cafes, and differs in colour according to the tempera- 
ment of pms Soy 6. The nails are a covering to a part of the body 
only; they are ſuppoſed to be only the ſheaths or calcs of the papille 
of the {kin on the fingers and toes, which dry, harden, and lie cloſe 
to one another, and are protruded conſtantly forwards in the form of 
an horny ſubſtance. 

The next ſtep to the doctrine of the muſcles, is that of the mem- 
branes, which wrap up and encloſe the parts; they are of various 
ſorts as follow: 1. The periaſteum, which is that fine membrane im- 
mediately inveſting the bones, and which is of a moſt exquiſite ſenſe. 
2. The meninges > the brain, which are two; the firſt is called dura 
mater, which is ſtrong and thick, and covers all the cavity of the ſkull ; 
and by it's proceſſes makes the diviſions of the two lobes of the brain 
and cerebell, The ſecond is called the pia mater, which is a fine and 
delicate membrane immediately covering the ſubſtance of the brain : 
they are both continued from the brain with the ſpinal marrow. 
I The pleura, which is a double membrane thatcovers all the cavity 
of the thorax, is fixed to the perigſteum of the ribs, and covers the 
midriff. 4. The mediaſlinum it is a double inembrane Uividing the, 
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cavity of the thorax into two parts, through the middle from top to 
bottom; it is formed by a continuation of the pleura coming from the 
flernum: 5. The pericardium, ſo called from it's containing the 
heart, as in a kind of purſe or bag; it lies in the duplicature of the 
mediaſtinum, which firmly adheres to it, as it's point does to the middle 
part of the midriff. 6. The diaphragm or midriff; this is rather a 
double muſcle than a membrane; it- divides the thorax from the ab- 
Amen. It's extreme parts conſiſt of muſcular fibres, which all ter- 
minate in an ap9neursis, or nervous part, in the middle; it is perforat- 
ed with ſeveral holes, for the paſſage of veſſels. 7. The peritoneum ; 
it is a thin ſoft membrane which covers the cavity of the abdomen, 
and incloſes all it's contents ; . it is connected with the midriff and 
muſcles of the abd:men ; it is a double membrane, and contains in 
it's duplicatures the umbilical veſſels, the bladder, the kidneys, ureters, 
ſpermatie veſſels, &c. It's external part has two productions which 
paſs through the groins out of the belly to convey the ſpermatic vel- 
ſels in men to the reſticles, and for a paſſage to the round hgaments 
of the womb in women. Theſe are all the membranes that can be 
ſimply confidered as ſuch, or. that deferve notice in this place. 
ſ;2ligy, or the doctrine of the muſcles ; concerning theſe we ſhall 
take notice of the following particulars, viz. The definition of a 
muſcle, it's parts, the ſorts, the denomination, the actions, or office, 
and number of muſcles in each part, and the whole human body. 
A muſcle is defined to be a bundle of fleſhy, and often tendinous 
fibres, of which all in the ſame plane are parallel to one another; 
the fibres are ſeverally inveſted with a particular membrane, and all 
together incloſed in one common one. 
he parts of a muſcle are, 1. The body or belly of the muſcle, 
which is the middle part generally, and is made up of the fleſhy 
fibres, which are red, lax, and ſpongeous, containing a number of 
ſmall cavities, and are tied together by a number of ſmall tranſverſe 
fibres, which go from one to andther, and connect them all together. 
2. The tendons, which are the two extremities ; of which, that by 
which it ariſes is called the head, and the other, by which it is in- 


ſerted in any part, is called the tail of the muſcle. They conſiſt of 


tendinous fibres equal in number to thoſe of the body of the muſcle. 

The kinds of muſcles are various; as 1. Some are ſimple; which 
have all their fibres parallel, and in the fame direction. 2. Some 
compound; theſe have the fleſhy fibres of ſeveral planes croſſing one 
another, or of different directions; and may be divided into as many 
ſimple ones as is the number of ſuch planes of fibres. 3. Same 
muicles have ſeveral heads, or ariſe by ſeveral tendons; as the 
biceps hath two, the triceps three, &c. 4. Some have one tendon 
common to them all, as the tendo achillis. 5. Some have only a 
ſmall long body which divides into ſeveral ſmall tendons at the end. 
6. And 4 two bodies each, as the digaftricus. 7. Some 
muſcles have no tendons, as the guadratus on the wriſt, and ſeveral 
of the face, &c. 8. Some have tendons only at one end; with va- 
rious other differences in the form and make of muſcles. 

As to the denomination of muſcles, they are differently named on 
various accounts; as, 1. From their fize ; as vaſtus, large; gracility 
ſender, &c. 2. From their form; as the delfoides, guadratus, &c. 
3. From the parts they are ſituated on; as the frontales, on the fore- 

ead ; occipitales, on the occiput, &c. 4. The manner of their ſitua- 
tion; as internus, externus, &c. 5. From the parts of their origin 
and inſertion, as the fternothyroides, which ariſes, from the ffernum, 
and is inſerted into the cartilage called 7hyrordes. 6. From their 
courſe or direction; as the rectus, obliguus, tran verſalis, . 7. 
From their manner of acting; as elevatores, which lift a part up; 
erectores, which erect a part; extenſores, which extend any part; 
flexores, which bend it, &. 8. From the parts of which they con- 
ſiſt; as the biventer, which hath two bellies ; triceps, which hath 
three heads or tendons, &c. g. From the texture; as membranyſus, 

ſemi-nervaſus, &c. 10. From their length, &c. as langus, long; 
brevis, {hort, &c. 
The office or function of the gnuſcles is to move the ſeveral parts 
of the body in all the neceſſary directions of their ſeveral motions ; 
and this is performed by the contraction of the muſcle, which ſhor- 
tens it, and cauſes it to draw the part into which it is inſerted to- 
wards that whence it ariſes; and this contraction is rer in the 
muſcle by the influx and rarefaction of the blood and ſpirits diſtend- 
ing the cavities of the fibres; which is the mechanical cauſe of all 
muſcular motion. And ſince moſt parts of the body are paired, or 
have a contrary motion, the muſcles are 33 dy pairs; and 
thoſe which produce the contrary motion in a part, are ſaid to be an- 
tagoniſt muſcles to each other. | 75 

The number of the muſcles in the human body is computed by 
Dr. Keill in pairs belonging to every gart, as follows: of the fore- 
head 1 pair, the hind-head 1, the ears 6, the eyebrows 1, eyelids a, 
eyes 6, noſe 3, lips 6, and a ſingle one; the checks 1, lower 
jaw ö, uvula 2, tongue 3, os hyzides 5, the pharynx 2, larynx 7, 
head 10, thorax 29, abdomen 5; of the vertebræ 7, of the pudenda in 
men 4, the clitoris 1, of the bladder a ng one, anus, three ſingle 
ones; of the ſhoulder-blades 4, ſhoulder-bone 9, cubit 6, the ra- 
dius 4, wrilts 4, palms of the hands 2, fingers 15, of the thumbs 7, 
es ee 2, little-fingers 2, of the thighs 13, the legs 11, the 
feet 8, the toes 24 paif; ſo that in all there are 446 ſingle muſcles in 
the body; though ſome make more, and others reckon fewer. 

Beſore we conſider the doctrine of the viſcera or bowels, it may be 
proper to premiſe a few things concerning the doctrine of the glands, 
which anatomiſts call adenagraphy, as a proper tranſition thereto. 

A gland (vulgarly called a kernel) is a teſhy ſubſtance of a pecu- 

- Thar nature, whoſe uſe is to ſecrete and ſeparate the fluids from the 
maſs of blood. They are of two forts ; viz. t. A conglobate gland; 
which is a little ſmooth body wrapt up in a fine ſkin, admitting on] 
an artery and nerve to pals in, and a vein and excretory veſſel to pals 
out; and theſe may be called ſimple glands. 2. A conglomerate 
gland; which is compoſed of ſeveral conglobate or ſimple glands, all 
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tied together; and wrapt up in one common tunicle or membrane ; 
whoſe ſeveral excretory ducts do ſometimes all unite in one common 
pipe, as in the pancreas; and ſometimes form ſeveral pipes, through 
which their liquor is excreted. The ſtructure of a gland is ſuppoſed 
to be nothing but the complication of a branch of an artery, whoſe 
fartheſt extremity becomes the excretory duct thereof. 

Proceed we now to the ſecond great part of ſarcology, viz. 

Splanchnology, which conſiders the. various viſcera or bowels con- 
tained in the three cavities of the body : thoſe in the upper cavity or 
head are, the brain, the cerebell, the eyes, the ears, the noſe, and the 
tongue; of which in order. oY n 

he brain, contained within the dura mater, conſiſts of two parts, 

viz. the cerebrum, which lies on the fore part; and cerebelltem, which 
lies behind; both contained in the cranium or ſcull, as in a caſe of 
bones. The cerebrum is of an oblong figure, and it's ſurface full of 
turnings and circumvolutions ; it's external ſubſtance is ſaid to be 


cortical or cineritious, being ſoft, glandulous, and of the colour of 
aſhes. It's internal, 4 the medullary ſubſtance, is finer, white 
and fibrous; from whence the nerves proceed: this going out of the 
fcull is called the medulla ſpinalis, or ſpinal marrow. 
The brain is divided by the firſt proceſs of the dura mater into the 
right and left ſide; which, when they come to join, leave a ſpace 
forming three ventricles, or centrum oval? ; the upper part or cover- 
ing whereof is called the corpus galloſum. The bottom of this ſpace 
is the internal ſubſtance of the two ſides gathered together, as it were, 
in two bundles, which are called crura medullzz oblongatæ upon them 
are the protuberances called the corpora ftriata, and the thalami nerv. 
opticorum. Theſe crura uniting, form a body called the medulla ob- 
longata, upon which are four prominencics called the nates and teſtes. 
From the third ventricle goes a ſmall hole to the conduit called infiun- 
dibulum, which enters the ſubſtance of the glandula pituitaria, ſituated 
in the ſella turcica, in the balis of the ſcull, and furrounded with a 
plexus of ſome branches of arteries, called the rete mirabile. In the 
hinder part of this ventricle is another ſmall hole called anus, in the 
upper part of which is ſituated the famous g/andala pincalis, which 
eſcartes imagined was the ſeat of the ſoul. Theſe are the chief 
parts of the cerebrum, and give a general idea of it's ſtructure. 
The cerebellum is much leſs than the cerebrum, and is alſo com- 
ſed of a cortical and medullary ſubſtance ; it's ſuperticies conſiſts 
of foldings like ſegments of x x5 4 one within another; they grow 
leſs as they approach the fore and hind part, where they ſeem to re- 
ſemble two worms, and are therefore called proceſſus vermifermes. 
The part of the medulla oblongata, which is between the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, is called the fh, The uſe or funRion of the 
brain (which is a gland of the conglobate ſort) is to ſeparate the fineſt 
and moſt ſubtile parts of the blood, called animal ſpirits, which are 
received by the nerves, and conveyed to all parts of the body; in 
which they are the cauſe of all that ſenſation which we commonly 
call feeling. 
The eye is the noble organ of ſight ; on the external parts it is 
adorned above with a curved row of hairs, called the eyebrow ; and 
cloſed with two eye-lids, which are edged with a border of hairs 
called cilia. The meeting of the eyelids makes two corners called 
the greater and the leſſer canthus of the eye; within the great can- 
thus lies the glandula lachrymalis, which ſeparates the matter of tears 
for moiſtening the eye, and inner memhgane of the noſtrils, where it 
is conveyed from the lachrymal bag by a ſmall pipe through the 5 
lachrymale. The globe of the eye is moved by four (trait muſcles 
and two oblique ones. 5 
The coats of the eye are, 1. The cenjunctiva, which makes the 
white of the eye, and lines the inner part of the eyelids, joining the 
globe to the edges of the orbit. 2. The ſclerotica ; it is thick, hard, 
and ſmooth ; opaque behind, but tranſparent before, where it makes, 
3. The cornea, which is ſurrounded by the white of the eye, and has 
a moſt exquiſite ſenſe. 4. The choroides ; It lies under the ſelero- 
tica, and is much thinner than it. In this coat is a ſmall hole be- 
fore, called pupilla, or pupil of the eye. 5. The uv it ſurrounds 
the pupil, and by it's muſcular circular fibres contracts and dilates 
the pupil as occaſion requires; it lies on the cryſtalline humour; the 
outlide of this coat is called the iris, of different colours in ſeveral 
people. On the inſide is the Iigamentum ciliare, by the contraction 
of whoſe fibres the eye is made more prominent, and the axis of vi- 
lion lengthened. 6. The retina, or net-like expanſion of the me- 
dullary fibres of the optic nerve over the bottom of the eye, upon the 
ſurface of the glaſſy humour. On this coat the impreſſions of ob- 
jects are made, in order to be conveyed to the ſenſory of the brain. 
The humours of the ey are three, viz. 1. The aqueous, or wa- 
tery humour; it lies under the cornea, and makes = fore part of 
the globe. 2. The cryſtalline humour; it lies next behind the 
aqueous; it is the leaſt of the humours, but the moſt denſe; it's 
form is that of a double convex lens ; it is covered with a fine coat* 
called aranea. 1 The vitreous or glaſſy humour; it is very much 
like the white of an eh fills all the hind part of the cavity of the. 
globe, is the largeſt of the three humours, and is contained in a coat 
of the fame name. By it the cryſtalline is adjuſted to a proper diſ- 
tance from the retina for diſtinct viſion, the manner whereof has 
been alrcady explained, | 
. The ear is the organ of hearing, and is next to be deſcribed. It 
is divided into the external and internal part; the external is divided 
into the pinna or upper part, and fibra or lobe, which is the lower. 
The parts of the p:1na are the helix, or circular border of the ear ; 
and anti- helix, which is a ſemicirele within the other: the lower end 
of this makes a prominence called the anti-tragus, with reſpect to 
another oppoſite to it called the tragus, by reaſon of ſome bair that is 
on it. e cavity wade by the extremities of the helix and anti-helix 
is called concha. The holow in the middle of the ear is called alue- 
arium from whence there goes a paſſage to the tympanumn, called ma- 
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At the end of the meatus auditorius is a thin tranſparent membrane 
placed a little obliquely acroſs the paſſage, called the membrana tym- 
ani, or head of the drum; for the cavity behind this membrane is 
called the tympanum or drum, in which there are four little bones, 
from their ſhape called the malleslus or hammer, the ncus or anvil, 
the fapes or {tirrup, and os orbrculare, or round bone. The next Ca- 
vity is called veltidaſam, in the os —4 into it open the ſemicir- 
cular pipes of the third cavity called the labyrinth. The laſt cavity 
of the internal ear is called cochlea from it's likeneſs to a ſnail's 
ſhell. The auditory nerve, being finely expanded over the internal 
ſurface of theſe cavities, receives the impreſſions of the included air 
according as it is agitated by the motion of the external air beat- 
ing on the membrand tympant, thus exciting in the ſenſory of the 
brain the ideas of ſounds. _ | 
The noſe is appointed not only for the _ of the ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling, but alſofor an emunctory tothe brain, and reſpiration. It's upper 
art conſiſts of two bones cloſely joined together on the upper ſide; 
it's lower part is made of four —_— two of which are fixed to the 
two bones aforeſaid, and alſo joined on the upper ſide; the other 
two lie on the lower ends of theſe, being tied thereto by a mem- 
brane, and are called ale narium, The cavity of the noſe is divided 
into two parts, called nares or noſtrils, by a partition bony on the 
upper part, and cartilaginous on the lower : the upper end of each 
no{tril divides into two cavities, of which one goes to the os /, ongi- 
um, and the other opens behind the palate into the mouth for re- 
ky Ao The ofa ſpongroſa fill the upper cavity of each noſtril, the 
— lamina of which, being covered with a fine membrane on 
which the fibres of the olfactory nerve are ſpread, become the im- 
mediate organ of ſmelling. The cavity of the noſe is covered with a 
glandulous membrane ; it's glands ſeparate the matter we call mucus, 
which, with the hair growing on it, called vibriſi, prevent any filth 
from aſcending too far into the noſtrils. | 
The mouth conſiſts of the lips, the gums, the palate, the uvula and 
the glands ; of which in order. 1. The lips are made up of ſeveral 
muſcles, which give them all their various motions for ſhutting ard 
opening the mouth, and articulating the voice. 2. The gums are a 
hard ſort of fleſh formed by the union of the perioſteum and the in- 
ternal membrane of the mouth ; they are ſet about the teeth to kee 
them firm in their ſockets. 3. The palate, or root of the mouth, 1s 
covered with a pretty thick membrane, in which are a great number 
of ſmall glands, which diſcharge a liquor for m«.iſtening and diſ- 
ſolving the atiments. 4. The wa is a production of the internal 
membrane of the mouth; it's ſubitance is lax and glandulous ; it 
hangs from the roof of the mouth about the /aryax, between the ton- 
ſils ; it is moved by two pair of muſcles, which give it motions pro- 
r for articulating the voice, and to prevent any thing's regurgitat- 
ng into the noſe in deglutition. 5. The glands of the mouth are of 
ſeveral ſorts, as the parstides under the ear, the max:/lares under the 
jaw, the ſublinguales under the tongue, the /-n/illz, or almonds, at the 
baſis of the tongue; with ſeveral other ſmall ones; all which ſerve 
to ſeparate the 2. or ſpittle to moiſten the food in maſtication. 
he tongue is the grand organ of taſte ard ſpeech; it is con- 
need to the os hyordes, and to the larynx, by a ligament in the mid- 
dle of it's lower ſide; it is of a muſcular ſubſtance, and is covered 
with membranes; the external hath a great number of papillz pyra- 
midales, which ſeem to ſerve as caſes to the papillæ nerviſæ, which 
lie under them in the internal membrane. Theſe nervous papiile be- 
ing made of the extremities of the guſtatory nerve of the tongue, 
are the immediate organs of taſting. "The 2 is moved by three 
pair of muſcles, the flylaglaſſus, geniagliſſus, and cerateglaſſus, and the 
es hy:ides, with motions proper for the forming and articulating 
the various ſounds of ſpeech. 
The upper is 1 to the middle cavity of the body by the cervex 


or neck, in which is the zugulum or throat; which contains two re- 


ipe. 
The eſophagus, or gullet, is a long round canal, by which the 
aliments deſcend frgm the mouth to the ſtomach in the abdomen : it 
is compoſed of three coats; the firſt membranous; the, ſecond 
fleſhy and muſcular ; the laſt, or inmoſt, is white, and beſmeared 
with a ſoft ſlimy ſubſtance, ſeparated by the glands between this and 
the ſecond coat, to facilitate the deſcent of the aliments in degluti- 
tion. The upper end of the gullet is called pharynx, and is moved 
by two pair of muſcles, viz. the he pharyngeus, and the feh- 
gæus, and the periſtaltic motion of the fleſhy fibres of it's coats ; by 
all which deglutition, or ſwallowing, is performed. | — 

The trachea arteria, or wind-pipe, is the paſſage from the 
mouth to the lungs. The upper end of it is called the larynx; it 
lies below the root of the tongue, before the pharynx ; it is compoſed 
df five cartilages, the firſt called ſcutiformis or thyroides, the ſecond 
ericaides or annularis, the third and fourth arytenotdes; theſe make 
the rimula called the glottis: the fifth is the eprg/ottis; this covers the 
Zletlis or mouth of the /arynx, ſo that none of the aliments may de- 
icend through the trachea in eating and drinking. The tube of 
the trachea is compoſed of annular cartilages, which are at ſmall and 
equal diſtances from one another. The hind part of theſe cartilages 
are membranous, for the conveniencics of the ceſophagus, which hes 
along that part. The uſe of the larynx is to Gem and tune the 
voice, and of the trachea to convey air to and from the lungs. This 
brings us to the middle cavity, in which we firſt meet with 

The lungs; they are divided into two lobes by the mediaſtinum; 
they are tied to the /ernum before, and to the vertebrae behind. The 
trachea divides into ſeveral branches as it enters the lungs ; which 
branches, and their {nbdiviſions, are called bronchi ; the cartilages 
of the bronchi are perſeQly annular; the extremities of theſe N 
open into the cavities of an infinite number of veſicles diſpoſed like 
bunches of grapes upon them: theſe make the peculiar ſubſtance of 


the lungs. In the dilatation of the thorax, the air ruſhes into the 
No. 10. Vor. I. | 


markable parts, the &/9phagus, and the trachea arteria, or wind- 


ſaid veſicles, and diſtends the lungs; this we call inſpiration: but 
the cavity of the breaſt being ſtraitened, compretles the lungs, and 
expels the alr again, which is called expiration. "Theſe two alter- 
2 actions are the office df the lungs, and abſolutely neceſſary to 
ite. 

The heart is the next; and the nobleſt organ of animal life; it's 
ſituation has been ſaid, it's form is well known, it's ſubſtance is of 
muſcular fleſh; for the heart is a muſcle of various orders of fibres, 
by which means it is capable of contraction and dilatation: In the 
heart are two large cavities called ventricles, the right and the left; 
above each of theſe is an auricle or little ear; in the right auricle 
opens the vena cava, and the vena pulmonaltis in the left. The arte- 

ria pulmonalis ariſes from the right ventricle of the heart, and the 
aorta or great artery from the left ventricle. In the dilatation of 
the right auricle, the blood ruſhes in from the vena cava, which by 
it's contraction is thruſt into the right ventricle, Which, by it's 
contraction, drives it into the pulmonary artery, by which it is cit- 
culated through the lungs, and then returned by the pulmonary vein 

into the left auricle, and from thence into the left ventricle, which, 
in it's contraction, forces it into the trunk of the aorta, which 
carries it to all parts of the body ; from whence it is returned by 
the veins to the right auricle. And thus by an alternate dilatation 
and contraction (called the dige and Holt of the auricles and 
ventricles of the heart, the circulation of blood is effected, which 
is the proper function of the heart. 

Therhymusis another viſcus of the thorax ; it is a conglobate gland, 
ſituated juſt under the claviculæ, is large in infants, but — 4 as 
they grow older. It's uſe is ſuppoſed to be for a diverticulum to the 
chyle, in the thoracic duct of a fits. 

The breaſts are the laſt parts obſervable about the horax ; they are 
ſituated on the external part, one on each fide. Their ſubſtance is 
compoſed of a great number of glands of an oval figure, which lie 
in a great quantity of fat. Their excretory ducts, as they approach 
the nipple, join and unite, till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, or 
more {mall pipes called bulz I:Fiferi, which communicate by ſe- 
veral croſs canals, and all terminate in the extremity of the nipple, 
where they pour out the milk, ſeparated by the glands in 1 * 
tion. 

The viſcera or bowels of the third or loweſt cavity, called the ab- 
domen, now come to be deſcribed. When the common integuments 
and the peritonæum are laid open, the firſt thing that preſents itſelf to 
view, is . 

The omentum, or cawl; this is a delicate and fine double mem- 
brane, interlarded with a great deal of fat, and like a bag, contains 
and covers the greateſt part of the inteſtines. It is connected to the 
liver, ſpleen, 1 colon, and bottom of the ſtomach. It's 
uſe is to contain and cheriſh the inteſtines with gentle warmth, 
and thereby promote digeſtion in the ſtomach, and help the concoc- 
tion of the chyle in the guts; to lubricate and facilitate their periſtal- 
tic motions, and to ſuſtain the veſſels which go from the . to 
the other viſcera. 

The ſtomach is ſituated juſt under the midriff, is of a long, wide, 
and roundiſh figure. It hath two orifices; by the left, called curdia, 
it is joined to the &/ophagus; and by the right, called pylorus, it is 
united to the firſt of the inteſtines. It is made of four coats; the ex- 
ternal one is common, the ſecond is muſcular, being made of 
ſtrait and circular fibres; the third is fine, thin, and wholly 
nervous; the fourth and inmoſt is full of plaits and wrinkles, in 
which are a great number of glands, which ſeparate a liquor which 
beſmears the cavity of the ſtomach, and helps digeſtion. The ſto- 
mach receives the aliment by the aeſophagus, which by the action 
of it's muſcular coat, and fermenting juices, are ſeparated, diſſolv- 
ed, and reduced to a white liquid ſubſtance, called chyle; which is 
then protruded through the * 2 into the inteſtines; and this is cal- 
led digeſtian, which is the proper office of the ſtomach. 

The inteſtines, or guts, are a long and large pipe, which reaches 
from the pylorus to the fundament in various circumvolutions and 
turnings. They are knit all along to the edge of a membrane called 
the meſentery. They are compoſed of three coats, of which the firſt 
is common, the ſecond is made of ſtrait and ſpiral fibres, and the 
third and inmoſt coat is rugous, or full of plaits called valuule 
conniventes, which retard the progreſs of the faeces. This tube is di- 
vided ,into three ſmall and three great guts; the ſmall ones are the 
duodenum, the jejunum, and the ilium; the great ones are the cœcum, 
the colon, and the rectum, the extremities of which make the anus 
at the fundament. The chyle entering the duadenum, hath it's fine 
nutritive parts abſorbed by the orifices of the lacteal veins, and the 
remainder is, by the periſtaltic motion of the guts, gradually conveyed 
forward to be ejected by the body as uſeleſs excrements or fæ- 
ces. 

The meſentery is that membrane which hath the guts connected 
to it's circular edge, to prevent their entangling one with another; 
it is tied to the three firſt vertebræ of the loins, upon it run the vena: 
lacteæ, or lacteal veins, which imbibe the chyle from the ſmall 
guts; as alſo the vaſe lIymphatica, or lymphatic veſſels. By theſe 
two forts of veſſels the chyle and the lympha are carried to the ſeve- 
ral veſicular glands of the meſentery, from which go lacteals of a 
larger ſize, and carry the chyle to the receptaculum chyli, which 
ſeems to be only a bag formed by the union of lacteals and lympha- 
tics: it is ſituated between the great artery and vertebræ of the loins. 
From thence the chyle dilutes with the N is conveyed in a tube 
through the thorax (which therefore is called the thoracic. duct) and 
then up the neck; whence it is conducted to the left ſubclavian vein, 
into which it is diſcharged by one or two orifices, where it mixes, 
and is made to cifcylate with the maſs of blood, for the nouriſh- 
ment of the body. | 

The pancreas, or ſweet-bread, is a large gland of the conglome- 
rate ſort: it lies acroſs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to the 

| ſpleen ; 
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' ſpleen; it's glandulous ſubſtance ſeparates a liquor called the pan- 
creatic juice, which is conveyed by a duct to the duodenum, in or- 
der to dilute the chyle, that it may the more eaſily enter the mouths 
of the lacteal veſſels. | | | 
The liver lies in the right hypachondrium ; it is almoſt round and 
pretty thick, convex on it's upper ſide, and ſomewhat concave on 
the under; it's fore part is divided into two, where the umbilical 
veſſels enter it. The ſubſtance of the liver is glandulous, which ſe- 
parates the gall from the blood 1 thither by the vena porta, 
which is then caxricd to the veſica ellis, or gall-bladder ; from hence 
goes a duct called the ductus cyſticus, which wy another from the 
flyer called the porus bilurius, in which the bile is found; theſe two 
ducts uniting, form one called ductus communis choledoachus. By this 

ll or bile is carried alſo to the duodenum, to be mixed with the chyle, 
in order to blunt or ſheath it's acids, that it may be ſo far attenuat- 

ed as to be mectly diluted by the pancreatic 2 | 

The ſpleen is ſituated in the left hypochondrium ; between the 
ribs and the ſtomach it is tied to the peritonium * and 
ementum; it is of a lead colour, and an oblong figure. The ſub- 
ſtance of the ſpleen is compoſed of an infinity of membranes, which 
form little cells and cavities of different figure and bignels, * 
full of blood. It is ſuppoſed to be a reſervoir or diverticulum to the 
arterial blood in paſſing to the liver for the ſecretion of the bile. 

The kidneys are two, one on each ſide ; the right is under the li- 
yer, the left under the ſpleen ; their figure is well known. The kid- 
neys are glands of the conglomerate kind, conſiſting of an infinite 
number of little glands, of a roundiſh figure, in it's outer ſubſtance, 
which ſecern the urine from the blood brought to them by the emul- 

nt arteries. The urine is conveyed by ſmall tubes, uniting in 
Necks progreſs, and forming larger bundles, whoſe extremi- 
ties pierce and diſcharge it into the peſvis or baſon, which is a ca- 
vity formed by the dilatation of the ureters, which are long, flender, 
and membranous tubes, that carry the urine from the kidneys to the 
bladder, one on each ſide: they are obliquely inſerted near the neck 
of the bladder. 

Juſt above the emulgent veſſels are ſituated two bodies, one on each 
fide, called capſule atrabilares, or glandulz renales, the renal glands, 
wrapt up in ſome fat ; they are often of different figure, are biggelt 
in a fetus, and their uſe is not yet known. 

he bladder is ſituated in the duplicature of the peritoneum, in the 
lower part of the abdomen. It is tied to the navel by the urachus 
degenerated into a ligament. It is compoſed of three coats; the 
firſt is common, the ſecond muſcular, the third is full of wrinkles, 
and is both glandulous and nervous. It has a conſtrictive muſcle 
around it's neck, called ſphinfer N which prevents the urine 
from running out continually, When the bladder is full, the urine 
is, by the muſcular power of the ſecond coat, expelled the body 
through the urethra, into which the bladder opens. 

We are now arrived to the parts of generation, which we ſhall 

ive a ſhort account of in both ſexes ; the firſt of thoſe in men. 

The parts ſerving to generation in men are the following: 1. 
The ſpermatic arteries, which ariſe from the aorta, a little below the 
emulgents, and carry the blood to the teſticles for the ſeminal ſecre- 
tion. 2. The ſpermatic veins; theſe carry the blood back again 
to the vena cava. In their progreſs, a little above the teſtes, the 
divide into ſeveral branches, which make various inoſculations, till 
they come near the abd;men, where they all unite into one trunk, 
and from their ſhape are called "_—_ pyramidalia: theſe veins and 
arteries together are called the vaſa præparantia. 3. The zeftes, or 
teflicl's ; their ſubſtance is vaſcular, or compoſed of infinite plexus or 
convolutions of the fine branchery of the ſpermatic veſſels ; they 
are two in number, and are contained in a common integument, 
like a purſe, called the ſcrotum ; and each teſticle hath two proper 
coats, the outermoſt called tunica vaginalis, or elythraides ; the other 
is called albuginea, becauſe of it's white colour. The teſtes are ſuſ- 

ded in the ſcrotum by the cremaſter muſcle, which draws them up 
in coitu. 4. The epididymis, which is a body formed on the upper 
part of each teſticle, by the ſeveral windings and intervolutions of 
a fine tube, which receive the ſemen immediately from the ze/tes. 
The ſame tube or canal, continuing or aſcending from the extremi- 
ties of the ep:didymrs, form the vaſa deferentia : theſe enter the ab- 
damen, and proceed with the ſemen to, 6. "The weſicule ſeminales, 
which are two in number, one on each ſide, on the under part of the 
neck of the bladder. In theſe veſicles the ſemen is repoſited till the 
time of coition, when it is again received by the vaſa deferentia, 
and carried through the ſubſtance of, 7. The proflatz, or corpus 
glandsſum, whoſe glands ſeparate a clear mucilaginous humour, 
which in cortu is carried into the urethra, at the ſame place where 
the ſemen is alſo diſcharged from. the vaſa defſerentia at the ſame 
time, 8. The penis or yard, whoſe ſubſtance is compoſed of two 
ſpongious bodies called corpora cavernsſa, which ariſe diſtinctly from 
e lower part of the ef pubis, and terminate at the extremity of the 
penis in the glans, which is always kept ſoft, moiſt, and very ſen- 
ſible, by a kind of hood called preputium or fore-ſkin, made by a 
republication of the ſkin of the penis. On the under ſide of the penis, 
or the corgora cavernyſa, there runs a pipe called the urethra, through 
which the urine is diſcharged from the bladder, and the ſemen in- 
jected into the womb in the act of generation. 
The parts ſubſervient to the ſame purpoſe in women are, 1. The 
vagina, the external orifice of which is the pudendum, the two la- 
bia of which in adults are covered with hair. The ſoft protube. 
Trance above is called mans veneris. Immediately within the /abia 
are, 2. The nymphe, one on each ſide; they reſcmble the red mem- 
| branes under the throats of pullets. In the angle af the vulva next 
the pubis, is the extremity of, 3. The clitoris, which is in ſhape 
and parts much like the penis in men, but much leſs; it is alſo 
erected, and becomes the ſeat of pleaſure in the acts of venery. 4. 
The hymen; it is a circular folding of the inner membrane of the 


/ 
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vagina ; which, being ſet acroſs the paſſage, is broke at the firſt 
embrace, and it's fibres contracting in three or four places, form 
what they call the glandulæ myrtiformes. 5. In this part of the 
pudendum muliebre opens the orifice of the urethra. 6. In the paſſage 
of the vagina open the orifices of numerous excretory ducts from 
ny within the inner membrane; they are called lacune; they pour 
orth a viſcous liquor for increaſing titillation. 7. The womb or 
matrix ; It is joined to the vagina, which communicates with it by 
a ſmall orifice, The figure of the womb is like that of a pear ; it is ſi- 
tuated between the bladder and (trait gut; it's ſubſtance is compoſed 
of fleſhy fibres of a muſcular nature, which render it capable of 
great dilatation and contraction: it is tied by two ſorts of ligaments 
called /;gamenta lata, or broad ones; and ligamenta ratunda, or round 
ones; two of each. 8. The ſpermatic arteries and veins ſpent on 
the varia, womb, and vagina. g. The ovaria- or tefticles, which 
are near half as big as thoſe in men, but are flattiſh and Imooth before 
conception. 10. The tube fallopiane are ſituated one on each {ide 
the womb ; they ariſe from it's bottom by a narrow beginning, and 
dilate towards the extremities in form of a trumpet, where they con- 
tract into a ſmall orifice ; from whoſe circumference they dilate into 
a broad Jagged membrane called morſus diaboli. Theſe are the parts 


of generation in women. 


e are now come to angrology, the third great art of ſarcology; 
and this comprehends three other ſubdiviſions, Loy 1. Neurology, 


or the doctrine of the nerves, 2. Arterislogy, or the arteries; and 3. 


| Phlebotology, which treats of the veins. A little of each of theſe in 


brief mult ſuffice. And firſt of 


Neuralagy, which deſcribes the nature, number, uſes, &c. of the 
Rerves of the human body. A nerve is a long and ſmall bundle of 
very fine pipes: or hollow fibres, wrapt up in the dura and pia ma- 
ter ; which laſt not only covers them all in common, but every fibre 
in particular. ty 

he origin or beginning of all the nerves is from the medullary 
ſubſtance of the brain and ſpinal marrow: they generally ariſe by 
airs, Viz, ten pair which come out of the ſcull, and thirty from 
K. the vertebræ of the back-bone. 

The ten pair of nerves which ariſe from the brain, and come out 
of the ſkull, are as follows: 1. The olfactory nerves; they ariſe 
from the fore part of the baſis of the brain, paſs through the holes of 
the 9s cribriforme, and are ſpread upon the os ſpongroſum in the noſ- 
trils. 2. Ihe optic nerves; they proceed from the corpora ftriata 
and thalama nerv. opt. through the foremoſt holes of the os ſphans- 
des into the orbit of the eye, where they ſpread upon the glaſſy hu- 
mour of the eye. 3. The mzateres ecularum ; theſe ariſe from the 
medulla oblongata, and are ſpent chiefly on the coats and muſcles of 
the eye. 4. The pathetics, which paſs through the foraming lacera, 
are wholly ſpent on the muſcle of the eye called the obligquus major. 
5. The fifth pair are the largeſt of the brain, and each divides into 
three other branches, which are ſpent on the muſcles and parts of 
the face, mouth, &c. 6, The ſixth pair is a ſmall one, wholly ſpent 
on the abducent muſcle of the eye. 7, The auditory nerves; theſe 
paſs the holes of the os petroſum, and are partly ſpent on the internal 
cavity of the ear, and partly on the external ear, and other parts of the 
mouth and face. 8. The par vagum; it goes down the neck toge- 
ther with the acceſſory nerve, and dividing into various branches, 
is ſpent on the vi/&ra, and other parts of the thorax, &c. 9. The 
gultatory nerve; it paſſes out of the occipital hole, and is diſtributed 
in the body of the tongue. 10. The tenth pair is ſpent principally 
on the oblique muſcles of the head. lh 

Of the thirty pair of nerves from the medulla ſpinalis, 1. Seven 
pair come out betwixt the verfebre of the neck, and are chiefly ſpent 
in numerous branches on the muſcles, &c. of the head, neck, 
and arms. 2. Twelve pair from the vertebræ of the back, of which 
the firſt goes to the arm, the laſt to the muſcles of the abdomen, and 
the reſt to the intercoſtal, &c. muſcles of the ribs and vertebre. 3. 
Five pair from the vertebre of the loins; theſe furniſh the muſcles 
of the lower belly, the inguen, the yard, &c. with a number- of 
branches; but the trunk of the. third and fourth join and make the 
anterior nerve of the thigh; the laſt alſo enters the thigh, - 4. Six 
* come out of the vertebræ of the os ſacrum on the fore- ſide. The 

rſt four pair give ſome twigs to the parts in the baſon; but their 
great branches with the laſt, and a branch of the fourth of the loins, 
make the ſciatic nerve, which goes down the hinder part of the 
thigh to the leg and foot, and is the largeſt nerve in the body. The 


fifth and ſixth are ſmall, and diſperſed on the bladder, ſphincter, and 


privy parts. | 

he uſe of the nerves is to convey the animal ſpirits, ſeparated 
from the blood in the brain and ſpinal marrow, to all the parts of 
the body, as being the ſuppoſed organs which convey to the. mind 


the impreſſions made on any part, and thus effect what we call ſen- 


ſation. 


Arterialegy exhibits a view of the doctrine of the arteries, which 
are thoſe tubes or canals that convey the blood from the heart to all 
parts of the body. Each artery is compoſed of three coats, of 
which the middle one conſiſts of ſpiral fibres, which render it 
very elaſtic and contractile, and is the cauſe of pulfation in the ar- 
teries. 


The great arterial trunk, whence all the larger branches proceed, 
ariſes from the left ventricle of the heart, — 9 * called the aorta : 
it ſends out two ſmall branches to the heart itſelf, called corenarie ; 
after this it afcends a little, and then turning downwards, forms the 
deſcending trunk of the aorta. From the upper ſide of the crook it 
ſends out three branches; two on the left ſide, viz. the ſubclavian, 
and one carotide ; and one on the right ſide, viz. the right ſubcla- 
vian, from which ariſes the right carotide arte | 

The ſubclavian arteries on cach ſide ſend out the mediaſtinal and 
mammary branches to the breaſts, the cervical to the neck and head; 


and then the ſubclavian paſſing the muſculus ſcalenus, goes to the arm, 


and 
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: d the axillary artery. The carotide arteries aſcending the 
ons cnn all the ons of = head and brain with proper branches. 
3 The deſcending trunk of the aorta ſends out firſt the bronchial to 
the lungs, then the intercoſtal arteries in the /horax; to the dia- 

hragm it gives the phrenic branch ; and entering the abdomen it ſends 
my e czliac, which divides into two branches z one to the right, 
which gives the gaſtric to the ſtomach, the cyltic to the gall-blad- 
der, the epiplots to the omentum, &c. the other to the left, which ſends 
the ſplenic to the ſpleen, &c. Then the aorta ſends out the meſen- 
teric to the meſentery, the adipoſe ts the renal glands, the emul- 

nts to the kidneys, the 1 the teſticles, the lumbares to 
the muſcles of the loins. Here it divides into two large trunks cal- 
led the iliac arteries ; each of which is again divided into the exter- 
nal and internal iliac. The internal ſends branches to the parts in 
the pelvis, the pudenda, and muſcles of the abdomen, thighs, &c. 
The external iliac, leaving the my of the abdomen, ſends out the 
epigaſtric to the muſculus rectus, and the pudenda to the privities ; 
ra. going down the thigh and 7 it is called the crural artery, 
which ſpends itſelf in various branches on the muſcles thereof. 

Phle3«tzlogy teaches the doctrine of the veins, which are only a con- 
tinuation of the extreme capillary arteries, which is what the ana- 
tomiſts call the anaſtomoſis of the veins and arteries. They return 
the blood to the heart in numberleſs branches, which, uniting as they 
approach it, form at laſt three large trunks of veins, viz. the cava 
deſcendens, which _ the blood back from all the parts above the 
heart; the cava ; ens, which returns it from all the parts below 
the heart; and the vena portæ, which carries the blood to the liver 
for the ſecretion of the bile. 

The chief branches of the veins correſpond to thoſe of the arte- 
ries, as coming from the ſame parts to which they go, and have 
therefore the ſame names in general; as the ſubclavians, and cars- 
tides or Jugulars, the cervicals, mammaries, axillaries, emulgents, 
ſpermatics, iliac, &c, with ſome few having proper names. 

The coats of the veins are of courſe the ſame with thoſe of 
the arteries ; only the muſcular coat is as thin in all the veins as it 
is in the capillary arteries, and conſequently there is not that elaſ- 
ticity and contractive power in theſe as in them; nor is there any 

ulſation, becauſe the blood enters the veins in a continued even 
— and moves from a narrow channel into a wider, and ſo does 
not preſs againſt the ſides of the veins as againſt thoſe of the arteries. 
he veins perpendicular to the horizon, as alſo other ducts, as 
the lymphatics, the thoracic duct, &c. have thin membranes or 
valves placed in their cavities, which open with the courſe of the 
blood or fluid, and give it a free paſſage; but are cloſed by the 
refluent blood, and ſo hinder it's regreſs. Such is the admirable 
providence of the Creator in all his handy-works, and which is 
moſt eminently exemplified in the ſtructure of the human frame 

For the anatomical plates in this ſyſtem, ſee the ſeveral articles 
more largely treated of as they occur in the courſe of the work ; as 
OsSTEOLOGY, Plate 19, &c. 


ANATOMY, comparative, is that which conſiders brutes, and other 
animals, and even vegetables, chiefly with a view to illuſtrate the 
human ſtructure. 

ANATOMY, phyſecal, is that employed in enumerating and de- 
ſcribing the ſeveral ſolid parts of the body, as bones, cartilages, 
muſcles, veins, arteries, lympheducts, &c. deſcribing their con- 
nection, figure, &c. | 

ANATOMY, medicinal, adds, to the former inquiries, that of the of- 
fre and uſe of the ſeveral parts, and their concern in health or diſcaſes. 

ANATOMY is uſed by ſome writers to ſignify the ſubject ana- 
tomized, The ſurgeons company are allowed, for anatamies, four 

rſons yearly, who ſhall have been condemned and executed for 
elony, in caſe ſuch conviction and execution ſhall happen in the 
county of Middleſex, or city of London, 

_ . ANATOMY is alſo improperly uſed for the analyſis of mixt 
bodies ; as the anatomy of vitriol, the anatomy of ſulphur, &c. 

ANATOMY is likewiſe ſometimes taken for the art of reſolving 
compound bodies into ſimple ones; in which ſenſe, any body, 
wherein there are divers parts joined together, may be conſidered as 
the object of anatomy ; as may alſo the taking aſunder an artificial, 
political, or moral being. 

ANATOMY of plants, otherwiſe called dendronatomy, may be con- 
ſidered as a branch of comparative anatomy. The world is prin- 
Cipally indebted for the anatomy of plants to the induſtry of Mal- 
Pighi and Dr, Grew ; though conſiderably promoted alſo by Ruyſch, 
who, by a peculiar method of injection, has produced divers ſkeletons, 
or ſyſtems of veſſels of fruits, leaves, roots, flowers, &c. 

NATOMY, in a figurative ſenſe, denotes an exact ſearch, or ex- 
amination of the parts of a diſcourſe, buſineſs, &c. thus we ſay, 
the anatomy of a book, doctrine, or the like. 

ANATREPSIS, a. word uſed by Galen to denote trepanning. 

ANATRIPSIS, ſignifies friction, in the ancient medicine. 

ANATRON, a kind of native ſalt-petre, or nitre, found in 
Egypt. See NATRON. 

NATRON alſo ſignifies the ſalt and ſcum of the compoſition of 
glaſs, when in fuſion; it yields a kind of powder when pounded, 
which, being diſſolved in air, or in a proper liquor, becomes, after 
coagulation, common ſalt. p 


_ ANATRON. is likewiſe applied to a nitrous juice found condenſed 
in vaults, and other ſubterraneous places. 

ANATRON is alſo the name given by ſome writers to a compound 
ſalt made of quick lime, alum, vitriol, nitre, and common falt ; 
uſed as a flux for promoting the fuſion and purification of metallic 
ſubſtances, | 

ANATRON is likewiſe the name of the Terra Saracenica, of which 
there are three kinds, the red, black, and azure, | 


IT 


. 


| occaſion they make formal viſits to the dead in their 


the latter being applied to a body politic or ome 


ANATRON, laſtly, is uſed for a white ſtony excreſcence found on 
rocks, growing there ſomewhat in the form of moſs. 

ANATROFE, in medicine, a ſubverſion or relaxation of the 
ſtomach, with loſs of appetite, nauſea, and vomiting. | 

ANAUDIA, among naturaliſts, denotes the want of the uſe of 
ſpeech, though not of the voice ; whereas aphonia ſignifies the loſs. 
of voice. Infants and mutes are anaud:. 

ANAVINGA, in botany, the name of a tree growing in Ma- 
labar : it is an ever-green, and it's fruit ripens in Auguſt. 

A decoction of the leaves in water makes a fit bath for perſons 
afflicted with pains in the joints ; and the juice of the berries drank, 


N ſweat, cures malignant diſtempers, and keeps the body ſo- 
uble. 


ANAUMACHION. implics the crime of refuſing to ſerve in 
the fleet. The ancients aſſigned infamy as a puniſhment for this 
offence. | | 

ANAX, a hero, or god, according to ancient writers. Some 
make it to ſignify giants, called alſo yyyevas, earth-born, | 

ANAXAGORIA, a feſtival anciently obſerved in honour of 
Anaxagoras, who, when dying at Lampſacus, was aſked by the 
magiſtrates, whether he delired any thing to be done for him? 
He replied, that the boys ſhould have leave to play on the anniver- 
ſary of his death. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, the followers of Anaximander, the 
firſt of the philoſophical atheiſts, who admitted of no other ſub- 
ſtance in nature but bodies, which, they aſſert, admit of qualities 
which produce and deſtroy each other, in a circle without beginning 
or end. They ſtand oppoſed to the atomiſts. | 

ANBERTKEND, the title of a celebrated book of the Brach- 
mans, containing the Indian philoſophy and religion; There is an 
Arabic tranſlation of it from the original Indian, intitled Morat al 
Maam, i. e. the Marrav of Intelligence. The original is divided 
into fifty beths, or diſcourſes, or ten chapters each. Anbertkend li- 
terally {ignifies the ciſtern, wherein is the water of life. 

ANBLATUM, in botany, broom-rape. See APHYLLON. 

ANBURY, in farriery, a tumor in horſes. See AuBURV. 

ANCESTORS, or progenitors, thoſe from whom a perſon. is 
deſcended in a right line. Moſt nations have paid honours to their 
anceſtors, The Romans worſhipped the departed ſouls of their 
anceſtors under the denominations of lares, lemures, and houſhold 

s. The Chineſe have both a folemn and ordinary worſhip 
which they pay to their ance/tors; and the Jews ſettled in China are 
ſaid to worſhip their anceftors like the heathens, and with the fame 
ceremonies, except that they offer not ſwine's fleth, The Jeſuits 
in China alſo conformed, and were permitted by their general to 
conform to this and many other ſuperſtitious Chineſe .cuſtoms. 
The Ruſſians have ſtill their 5 feaſts in memory of their 
anceſtors, which they call reditsli ſubot, kinsfelk's ſabbath ; on which 

ves, ca 
them proviſions and preſents of divers kinds; and inquire of ha. 
with loud lamentable cries, What is it they want; How they 
ſpend their time, &. The Quojas, a people of Africa, offer ſa- 


crifices of rice and wine to their anceſtors, before they undertake any 
action of importance. 


There is a diſtinction made in law between anceftor and predeceſſor ; 


orate; as a biſhop 


and his predeceſſor ; and the former to a natural perſon, as ſuch an 


one and his ance/tor. 


ANCESTREL, in law, ſomething that relates to, or has been 
done by one's anceſtors; as homage, &c. 
. ANCESTREL. See ACTION. 


ANCHILOFS, in medicine, a ſmall tumour in the great angle 


of the eye, frequently . into an abſceſs, or fiſtula 


lachrymalis. If the anchilaps be ſuffered to remain too long, or be 
unſkilfully managed, it degenerates, the ſtagnating humours cor- 
rupt, and an ulcer ſucceeds, Care muſt be had to examine ſtrictly 
whether the abſceſs open into the lachrymal bag, or whether it be 
only ſuperficial, between the ſkin and the orbicular muſcle. In 
the latter caſe, if the matter be not lodged between the bag and the 
muſcle, there is no reaſon to fear it's changing to a fiſtula. 

The anchileps is cured by tying it at the root in the glandula la- 
chrymalis ; and cutting it off, when ready for exciſion. | 

ANCHIROMACUDS, a kind of veſlel, which, on account of 
it's nimble failing, was uſed for the conveyance of anchors, and 
other neceſſary materials for ſhipping. 

ANCHOR, amongſt ſeamen, a ſtrong, heavy inſtrument of 
iron, ſunk from a ſhip to mogr or retain her in a road, bay, or 
harbour. : 

An anchor is artfully calculated, by the conſtruction of it's parts, 
both to ſink into the ground when 1t reaches the bottom, and to 
bear a very great ſtrain before it can be drawn from thence by the 
weight of the ſhip ; and, indeed, very ſeldom loſes it's hold but in 
bad ground, ſo that the cable, or rope faſtened to it, generally breaks 
before the ancher gives way. It is compoſed of a ſhank or ſhaft, 
two arms, two flukes, a ſtock, and a ring. 

ANCHORS, method of making. That the form of ſo very uſeful 
an inſtrument may be more clearly underſtood ; let us ſuppoſe a 
round, maſſy beam of iron, ſtanding upright ; at the lower end of 
which are two arms pointing north and ſouth, nearly of the ſame 
thickneſs with the thank, * tapering a little near the points, 
which are elevated above the horizontal plane about thirty degrees, 
or inclined to the ſhaft at an angle of ſixty degrees. On the upper 

art of each arm is a fluke, 1. e. a ſtrong thick plate of iron, in 
— of an iſoſceles triangle, the baſe of which reaches into the 
middle of the arm. At the upper end of the ſhaft is fixed the 


ſtock, which is a long ſquare beam of oak, in two 8 bolted to- 


gether, the ends of Which point eaſt and weſt. Cloſe above the 


ftock 
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ſteck-is the ring to which the cable is bent or faſtened ; the ring is 
curiouily covered with a number of pieces of rope, equal in length 
to it's cixcumference, which are firmly faſtened round it to preſerve 
the cable from bejng fretted, or chated by the iron. 

Great cate is to be taken that the metal, of which the anchor bs 
made, be neither top ſoft, nor too brittle ; the latter renders it liable 
to break, and the former to ſtraiten. The eſs of the anchor, 
in all it's parts, is a point that ſhould be well attended to, as the 
ſafety and preſervation of the ſhip depend principally upon it. 

The tollowing dimenſions of the ſeveral parts of an anchor are 
given by M. Bougyer, in his Traie de Navire. The two arms ge- 
nerally ſorm the arch of a circle, whoſe center is three-eighths of 
the thank from the vertex, or point. where it is fixed, to the ſhank ; 
and each arm is equal to the ſame length, or the radius; Hou 
the two arms together make an arch of 120 degrees; the flukes are 
half the length of the arms, and their breadths two-fifths of the ſaid 
length. ith reſpect to the thickneſs, the circumference at the 
throat, or vertex of the ſhank, is generally made about the fifth 
part of it's length, and the ſmall end two-thirds of the throat; the 
{mall end of the arms of the flukes, three-fourths of the circum- 
ference of the ſhank at the throat. Theſe dimenſions ſhould be 
bigger, when the iron is'of a bad quality, efpecially if caſt iron is 
uſed inſtead of forged iron. | 

Every ſhip has, or ought to have, three principal anchors, with a 
cable to each; viz. the kedger, the grapnel, and the ftream-anchors. 

ANCHOR, (eie, is the ſmalleſt, and, by reaſon of it's hightneſs, 
is fuſt uled to op a ſhip in kedging a river. This anchor ſhould 
weigh 45olb. he French call it ancre d blauer. The grapnel is 
an anchor for a ſmall ſhip or boat. 

ANCHOR, ftream, is a ſmall anchor faſtened to a ſtream- cable, 
. Wherewith to ride in rivers and gentle ſtreams, and, in fair weather, 
to ſtop a tide withal. 

AXxCHOR, heat, or ſheet, is the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt : it is never 
to be uſed but in great extremity, being that which the ſeamen call 
their lait hope. 

They call the other anchors by the name of the firſt, ſecond, and 
third anchor ; by any of which the ſhip may ride in any ſeaſonable 
weather, ſea-gate, or tide. They give the name of firſt and ſecond 
bowers to two of theſe, which they uſually carry at the bow, when 
they ſail through the ſtraits, or are near a 2 

ANCHOR, — is that ordinarily made uſe of. 

ANCHOR, cis, is a middling anchor thrown acroſs, or oppoſite to 
another. "This ought to weigh 1500lb. 

ANCHOR, riding at, denotes the ſtate of a veſſel moored and fixed 
by her anchors at ſome ng” ſtation. To prevent veſſels running 
foul of each other, there {hvuld always be a ſpace of two or three 
cables length betwixt them. 

ANCHOR, to drop, or tet fall the, otherwiſe to caſt anchor, imports 
the letting it down into the ſea. They ſometimes drop two an- 
chars oppoſite to each other, for keeping the ſhip firm againſt both 
the ebb and flow, 

Ax cho, weighing, the act of recovering the anchor into the 
veſſel, by means of a wrndlaſs or capftan. 

ANCHOR, dragging, is when the anchor loſes it's hold in the 
ground by the force of the wind, or ſea. 

ANCHOR, clearing the, a term uſed for getting the cable off the 
fluke, or for letting fall the anchor, clearing the ropes, &c. 

AxCHoR, fetching, or bringing home the, denotes the weighing it 


into the boat, and bringing it aboard the ſhip. When the thip + 


drives away with the tide or ſea, the anchor is ſaid to come home. 
This may happen either becauſe the anchor is too ſmall for the ſhip's 
burden, or becauſe the ground is ſoft and oozy : in ſuch caſes they 
uſe ſhoeing. 

ANCHOR, ſbocing the, is done by putting boards on the flukes, in 
the form of flukes themſelves, to make it broader than before, to 


revent the ſhip from driving, when they are obliged to anchzy in 


bad ground. 

ANCHOR-grouxd is ſuch as is neither too deep, rocky, nor too 
ſhallow, as in the firſt, the cable bears too nearly perpendicular, 
and 3s thereby apt to jirk the anchor from the ground ; in the ſecond, 
the anchor is liable to hook the broken ends of rocks, and tear away 
the flukes, and the cable is ever in danger of being cut through by 
their edges; and in the third, the ſhip's bottom is apt to ſtrike in a 
high ſea, or at low water. 

An anchar is ſaid to come home when the violence of the wind or 
tide, acting upon the ſhip, makes her tear it up from the bed into 
which it had funk, and drag it along the ground. An anchor is ſaid 
to be foul where it either hooks ſome other anchor, wreck, or cable, 
under water; or when, by the wind abating ſuddenly, ſhe ſlackens 
her ſtrain, and ſweeps round her anchor, taking a hitch or turn 
round one of the flukes with the flack cable, which muſt of neceſ- 


ſity drag it out of the ground when the cable becomes tight: the 


anchar is then likewiſe ſaid to come home. 

Other phraſes and terms relating to the anchor are: The anchor 
is a-peeke ; that is, when heaving up the anchor, the cable is right 

erpendicular betwixt the hauſe and the anchor, The anchor is cock- 
ball, when the anchor hangs right down by the {ſhip's ſide : this 
word is given.by the maſters, when they are ready to bring the ſhip 
to an anchor. The anchor ts fob that is, when the cable, by the 
turning of the ſhip, is hitched, or got about the fluke ; which will 
not only cut the cable alunder, but hinder the ancher from hold- 
ing. ? 
8 in architecture, a ſort of carving refembling an anchor. 
It is commonly placed as part of the enrichments of the boultins of 
Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic capitals, and alſo of the boultins of the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian cornices; anchors and eggs being car- 
ried alternately through the whole building. | 

ANCHOR, in heraldry, is uſed as an emblem of Hope. 
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ANCHOR is a figurative repreſentation in ancient books, conſiſt. 
ing of 2 and inferior. The ſuperior, with the crooked part 
uppermoſt, denotes a thing or paſſage ſtrongly expreſſed ; the inferior, 
with the crooked part at bottom, ſignifies a thing or paſſage ſet 
forth in a poor mean ſtyle and method. 

ANCHOR is alſo ſometimes applied to thoſe fea-muſcles, which 
are ſaid to ride at anchor, by a fort ef threads the thickneſs of a 
large hair, which they emit out of their body, to about the number of 


150, which faſtening to the ſtones, and otner adjacent bodies, keep 


them firin in their place. 0 

ANCHOR, a meaſure, See Ax KER. | 

ANCHORAGE, a place or ground where a ſhip may ſafely 
anchor. 

ANCHORAGE, in law, a duty taken off ſhips for the uſe of the port 
or haven, where they come to an anchor. 

ANCHORED, or ANKERED, in heraldry. A croſs anchored, is a 
form of crols ſo termed, from it's refemblance to the fluke of an an- 
chor at the four extremities. ; 

ANCHOVY, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall fiſh, common 
in the Mediterranean, ſo nearly reſembling the common ſprat, that 
the latter has been often pickled and ſold for anchovies. 

The anchovy is caught in the months of May, June, and July, on 
the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. at which ſcaſon it conſtantly 


repairs up the ſtraits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean fea. An- 


choavies are alſo ſaid to be found in plenty on the weſtern coaſts of 
England and Wales. After the fiſhery is over, they cnt off the 
heads, take out their gall and guts, and then lay them by in barrels, 
and ſalt them. 


Anchoevies are commonly eaten with oil, vinegar, &c. in order to 


which they are firſt boned, and the tails, fins, &c. ſlipped off. They 


are made into ſauce by mixing them with pepper, &c. 

Anchavies thould be choſen ſmall, freſh pickled, white on the out- 
ſide, and red within. They muſt have a round back; for thoſe 
which are flat or large, are often nothing but ſardines. i 

ANCH USA, alkanet, in botany, a ſpecies of bugloſs, being a 
rough, hairy, perennial plant, with unbranched procumbent ſtalks, 
differing chiefly from the common bugloſſes, in the red colour of it's 


roots. It grows wild about Montpelier and the eaſtern countries, . 


and is cultivated in ſome of our gardens ; but the roots produced in 
this climate are paler coloured than thoſe we receive from abroad. 

The roots of anchuſa, when in perfection, are externally of a deep 
purpliſh red colour. The red cortical part, ſeparated from the 
whitiſh, woody pith, imparts a fine deep red colour to oils, wax, and 
all unctuous ſubſtances, and to rectified ſpirit of wine. To water it 

ives only a dull browniſh hue. The ſpirituous tincture, on being 
inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, changes it's fine red to a 
dark brown. Alkanet root has little or no ſmell, and ſcarcely any 
taſte; it is now uſed as a medicine; but it's chief uſe is in colour- 
ing oils, plaiſters, lip-ſalves, &c. which receive a fine deep red from 
one fortieth of their weight of the root. i 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARON, a diſeaſe of the eye, wh cloſes 
the eye-lids. Sometimes the eye-lids grow together, and alſo to the 
tunica albuginea of the eye, from careleſſneſs when there is an ulcer in 
theſe parts. Both theſe caſes are called ay4yaoBncDupov by the 
Greeks. This diſorder muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that coalition ci 
the eye-lids, which . from viſcis matter gluing them together, 

e cornea, the ſight is inevitably loſt. This 
ſometimes hath happened in the ſmall-pox. If there is only a grow- 
ing together of the eye-lids, ſeparate them with the ſpecillum, or 
keep pledgits between them to prevent the re-union. If the eye-lids 
adhere to the eye, after ſeparating them they are apt to re-unite, bur 
may be prevented by a proper ule of injections, and lint placed be- 
tween them, after dipping it in ſome proper liniment. When an 
2 is required, place the patient in a proper poſture, then ſee 
if any aperture is betwixt the eye-lids ; when there is, it is uſually in 
the great canthus: if there is none, make a perforation in either 
angle of the eye, then introduce a probe with a groove, and with a 
fine-edged knife ſeparate the g This done, fee if the eye-lids 
adhere to the eye. If they adhere to the cornea, carefully ſeparate 
them with a knife; if the adheſion is only to the conjunctiva, 
blindneſs is not a conſequence, | 

— in medicine. See ANCHILOPS, a tumour near 
the eye. 

ANCHYLOSITS, or Axc1Los1s, in phyſic, is when a juncture or 
articulation becomes ſtiff and immoveable. The anchyls/zs bears an 
affinity to contractures, ſhrinkings, or witherings of the parts. This 
ſymptom ſometimes happens in fractures near the joints, where the 
nutritious juice oozes into the cavities thereof. 

The general cauſes are a caries, abſceſſes in the joints producing 
caries, oſſification of the ligaments, ſtrumous and ricketty diſorders, 
contraction of the tendons. | | 

When the bones are united, the cure is impoſſible ; but the diſ- 
eaſe is ſometimes removed by motion, friction, and the uſe. of diſcu- 
tient medicines while it is freſh. | 

ANCI, in phylic, (called in Greek yaMzynuveg, weaſel-elbowed,) 
ſignifies when the head of the humerus is in the arm-pit. Theſo 
patients are alſo called mufte/ani, The diſorder which this name ex- 
preſſes, is, when the humerus is luxated in the uterus, or in infancy 
when an abſcefs thruſts out of the head of the bone. 

ANCIENT, or AxmENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
old, or that exiſted in former ages ; ſuch as, ancient nations, philo- 
ſophy, ſculpture, phylicians, poets, &c, i 

Ancient differs from antique, as the genus from the ſpecies. 

ANCIEXTS, in church diſcipline. See ELDERS. 

ANCI1ENTS, in inns of court, implies a diſtinction of a certain de- 
ar ; benchers, ancients, barriſters, and ſtudents under the bar, in the 
Dociety of Gray's-Inn. There are only ancients, ſtudents, and clerks, 
in the inns of Chancery. | 
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Axcikxr ſometimes ſignifies the colours, or an enſign, in a mili- 
tary ſenſe. _ | 
ANCIENT is alſo the flag or ſtreamer borne in the ſtern of a ſhip, 
in naval affairs. 3 

ANCIENT demeſne, ſignifies, in law, a tenure, whereby all manors 
belonging to the crown were held in the time of William the Con- 
queror and St. Edward. There are ſeveral advantages and exemp- 
tions annexed to the tenure. No lands are to be accounted ancient de- 


cide whether land be ancient demeſne, or not. 
ANCIENT differences, in heraldry, See BORDURES, a cutting off 
from within the eſcutcheon, &c. 
ANCIENTY, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, denotes ſeniority, or 
elderſhip. The elder ſiſter can demand no more than her other 
ſiſters, beſide her chief meſne, by reaſon of her ancienty. 
ANCLABRIS, ſignifies a table in the ancient Roman temples, 
whereon the portion of the oblations and ſacrifices allotted to the 
prielts was caten. ; 
ANCLE, luxated, in ſurgery. It is neceſſary to remark, that the 
ancle is not always luxated, after it has been violently ſtrained by 
teaping, or turning the foot on one ſide; for it ſometimes happens 
that the ancle is not diſlocated on theſe occaſions, but only the parts 
violently contuſed and ſtrained. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that when 
there is a luxation of the Mallealus internus, there is generally a frac- 
ture of the fibula ; but that if the perſon is of a lax habit, the liga- 
ment may be relaxed without a fracture, 
If the ancle is luxated inwardly, the bottom of the foot turns out- 
ward ; if it is luxated outwardly, the bottom of the foot turns in- 


uſual ; if backward, the heel ſeems lengthened, and the foot ſhor- 
tened. This kind of luxation is uſually attended with vioient pain, 
and often with other very violent ſymptoms ; and the difficulty of re- 


atient being conveniently placed, two aſſiſtants ſhould extend the 
— and foot in oppoſite directions, whilſt the operator * the 
bones with his hands and fingers. The reduction finiſhed, the pa- 
tient ſhould keep in bed until the ſymptoms leave him, and he is in 
ſome meaſure able to reſt upon his ancle. 

The Medic, Ef. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 9. gives an account of the 
menſes regularly evacuated at an ulcer of the ancle. 

ANCON, in anatomy, the gibbous eminence, or flexure of the 
cubit, the middle of the eminence on which we lean, being the 
greateſt of the two aprphyſes of the ulna, and the ſame with the ole- 
cranon. 

Ax cox, in ancient architecture, denotes the two poſts or branches 
of a ſquare, which meet in an angle reſembling the letter L: alſo 
the brachets, or ſhoulder- pieces called conſoles and corbelles by the 
moderns. 

ANCON, in modern architecture, implies the corners or coins of 
walls, croſs beams, or rafters. 

Axcox, according to Vitruvius, denotes a kind of menſulæ, or 
little tables before doors, bent ſomewhat under the manner of volutes, 
ſo as to reſemble an S. 

Ax co, a name given by the Carthaginians to a dark priſon or 
dungeon, into which Gelimer put thoſe who diſpleaſed him. Many 
eaſtern merchants, whom the tyrant intended to put to death, were 
delivered from this place by Beliſarius. 

Axco is by ſome applied to the tops of mountains, and alſo to 
the angles or flexures of rivers. 

ANCONZAUS, in anatomy, the ſixth muſcle of the elbow. It 
riſes by a ſhort round tendon from the outer condyle of the os humeri 
backwards; it ſoon grows fleſhy, and is inſerted into the n about 
three inches below it's head, ſerving to extend the arm. This muſcle 
is reckoned by ſome as a part of the brachieus externus from which 
in diſſection it cannot be ſeparated without violence. 

The following diſtinctions are-made by ſome anatomifts, accord- 
ing to Winſlow. 

AxcoOx.tvus externus denotes a long muſcle lying on the outer 
part of the backſide of the 9s humer:, from it's neck, to the external 
condyle, 2. ANCONZUS internus, a ſhorter and more fleſhy muſcle 
than the anconeeus externus, and lying towards the inner part of the 
lower half of the os humeri, 3. ANCONAUS major, a long fleſhy 
muſcle lying on the backſide of the os humeri, 4. ANCON.£US 
minor, a ſmall muſcle obliquely triangular, lying on the oblong fo/- 
ſula on the outſide of the olecranum. Syſtem of ANATOMY. 

ANCONY, in mineralogy, a bloom of iron faſhioned into a flat 
bar, about three feet long, with a ſquare rough knob at each end. 
Iron is brought into this ſtate in the following manner : they firſt 
melt off a piece from a ſow of caſt iron, of the proper ſize ; they firſt 
hammer this at the forge into a maſs of two feet long, and of a ſquare 
thape, which they call a hm; after which, they ſend it to the finery, 
where, after two or three heats and workings, they bring it to this 
tigure, and call it an ancony. It is next — to the chafery, and 
the ends are there wrought to the ſhape of the middle, and a bar is 
made of the whole piece. | 
ANCREE. See the article ANCHORED. 
 ANCTERES, in medicine, is the name given to a ſtrong kind of 
ſticking plailter. In ancient ſurgery, it denotes the fibula, or button, 
by which the lips of wounds are held together. 
ANCTERIASMUS, ſignifies the preſſing a fiſtula through the 
one of ancient buffoons and ſtage-players. | 

NCUBITUS, among phyſicians, means that affection of the 
2 in which they ſeem to contain ſand: it is alſo called petrifica- 
tion. | | | 


ANCUS, a term applied to ſuch as have an arm bent or crooked, 
fo that the cannot extend the ſame. 
ANCYLE, in antiquity, a kind of thield, which, as the Romans 


pretended, fell from heaven in the reign of Numa Pompilius; and at 
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meſue, but ſuch as are held in ſocage ; and the domeſday bozk is to de- 


ward; if forward, the heel becomes ſhorter, and the foot longer than 


ducing the ancle is proportioned to the violence of the cauſe. The 


the ſame time it was ſignified by a voice that Rome ſhould be miſ- 
treſs of the world, as long as the preſerved this ſacred buckler. It 
was therefore kept with the utmolt care in the temple of Mars, un- 
der the direction of twelve prieſts; and leſt they thould attempt to 
{teal this precious piece of armour, eleven others were made fo like 
it, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from the original. Theſe bucklers 
were carried. annually, in the month of March, in proceſſion 
round the city of Rome. 

ANCYLE. See ANCHYLOSIS. - | 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON, a diſtemperature of the eye-lids. 
See ANCHYLOBLEPHARON. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS, is defined to be a contraction of the li- 
gaments of the tongue; or an adheſion of the tongue to the adja- 
cent parts; tongue-tied, ſo as to hinder ſucking, ſwallowing, and 
ſpeaking. 

Some have this imperfection from their birth, others from ſome 
diſeaſe. In the firſt caſe, the membrane which ſupports the tongue 
is too ſhort or too hard; in the latter an ulcer under the tongue, 
healing and forming a cicatrix, is ſometimes the cauſe ; theſe ſpeak 
- with ſome difficulty. Maurician forbids the cruel practice among 

midwives and nurſes, of tearing the membrane with their nails; for 
thus ulcers. of difficult cure are ſometimes formed; and he adviſes 
to ſnip it with ſciſſars in two or three places, being careful not to 
extend the points of the ſciſſars ſo far as the frænulum. 

When the child's tonge is tied, it is obſerved nor to ſuck ve 
freely, loſes his hold of the nipple very frequently, and whilſt ſucking 
he makes a chucking kind of noiſe. The cure is performed by a 
careful ſection of the franulum, ſo as not to hurt the nerves or other 
velicles; but this operation is never to be performed without abſo- 


lute neceſſity ; or where the infant is able to thruſt it's tongue ſtrait 
out of it's mouth. 


ANCYLOMELE, a ſurgeon's crooked probe. 

ANCYLOSIS, a kind of contracture. See AxNCHY LOSIS. 

ANCYROIDES, or Cakaco1Des, in anatomy, the proceſs or 
ſhooting forth of the ſhoulder-bone in form of a beak. 

ANDA, a tree growing in Braſil, with fruit which taſtes like the 
cheſnut, and is purgative, and a little emetic; two or three kernels 
are ſufficient for a doſe. The rind of theſe kernels is aſtringent. 

ANDABA'T AX, a kind of ancient giadiators who fought hood-wink- 
ed, and on horſeback ; having on a ſort of helmet that covered the eyes, 
and even the face. It is however doubtful whether the andabate were 
perſons who actually fought blindfold, in the wars, or a fet of comba- 
tants who only practiſed this method of fighting for the ſake of exerciſe. 

ANDANT Tin muſic, ſignifies that the notes are to be played 
diſtinctly. 

ANDELANGA, the formula of divers donations; e. gr. donare 
per andelangam, vendere per andelangam, &c. Some will have the 
word to imply a long ſtaff or rod; others an andiron. 

ANDENA, in old writers, ſignifies the ſwath made in mowing 
of hay, or as much ground as a man could ſtride over at once. 

ANDEREN E, al, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ancient 
writers to the nitre of the ancients, or NATRON; which ſee. Some 
have improperly applied it to our common nitre. _ 

ANDIRA, in — a tree which grows in Braſil, whoſe wood 
is proper for building. The fruit is a yellow kernel; it is bitter, 
aſtringent; and if taken inwardly, it deſtroys worms; one ſcruple 
of it in powder is a doſe. 

ANDIRA, or Ax DIRA Guacu, in natural hiſtory, is a large kind 
of bat, nearly as large as a pigeon. They are met with in Braſil, 
and are called by ſome horned bats, becauſe of a pliant excreſcence 
above the beak. They perſecute all forts of animals, and ſuck 
their blood ; they alſo get to the beds of men, whoſe blood they 
ſuck, after ſubtilly opening the veins in the feet. The tongue and 
heart is reckoned 1 

ANDIRIAR, in botany, the fabago of Rhaſes, and ſome others. 

ANDORINHA, in natural hiſtory, the Portugueſe name for the 
Braſilian ſwallow, more generally called 7apera. 

ANDRACHNE, in botany. See Baſtard ORP1XE. | 

ANDRACHNE, a name ſometimes given by the ancients to a tree 
of the arbulus or {trawberry-tree kind, and alſo to the herb purſiaiz. 
It has been called prca/a by ſome Latin writers, and carrebotanon by 
the later Greeks. | 

ANDRAPODISMUS, in ancient writings, the ſelling of per- 
ſons for ſlaves. The Greek ev3ero3igns lignihed a dealer in flaves, 
or kidnapper, who ſtole men or children to ſell them. The Theſ- 
ſalians were noted for this crime. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI, a kind of dealer in, or ſeller of ſlaves, 
among the ancients. Several places in the forum at Athens were 
appointed for the ſale of ſlaves, who were brought thither for that 
purpoſe on the firſt day of cach month. 5 

ANDREW, knights of St. Andrew, or the Thiftle, a military 
order of knighthood in Scotland. See THISTLE. 

ANDREW, #mghts of St. is alſo an order inſtituted by Peter the 
Great, czar of Muſcovy, in the year 1698 ; the badge of which is 
a golden medal, which being faſtencd to a blue ribband, is ſuſpend- 
ed from the right ſhoulder; on one ſide of the medal is repreſented 
St. Andrew's croſs, and on the other theſe words are engraven, Czar 
Pierre, Monarque de toute la Ruſfce. | 

St. ANDREWw'S ce, is a badge worn in the hat, on the anniver- 
ſary of the feaſt of that Saint, by the people of Scotland. It con- 
ſiſts of blue and white ribbands, diſpoſed into a croſs or ſallier. 

ANDRIA, in Grecian antiquity, public entertainments firſt 
inſtituted by Minos of Crete, and, or be is example, appointed by 
Lycurgus at Sparta, whereat a whole city, tribes, &c. aſſiſted. 

Theſe feaſts were conducted with the utmoſt ſrugality, and per- 
ſons of all ages were admitted, the younger ſort being obliged by 
the lawgiver to repair thither as to ſchools of temperance and ſo- 
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ANDRIA is alſo applied by ſome naturaliſts to a ſpecies of herma- 
phrodite, wherein the female ſex has the predominance. 

ANDRODAS, a term uſed by the ancients to denote the 63d 
year of a man's life: it is alſo called climatter magmis, and annus 
Agyptius. 

ANDROGYNA, in botany, plants which bear on the ſame 
root male and female flowers. 

ANDROGYNUM, -a term uſed by eccleſiaſtical writers to ſig- 
nify matrimony, or the marriage of one of the parties, 

ANDROGYNUM balneum, a bath uſed by both ſexes. 

ANDROGYNUS, or Ax DbROGVNOUS, an hermaphrodite, or 
one born with both ſexes, i. e. male and female in the ſame perſon. 
The term is alſo applied to ſuch of the planets as are ſometimes hot, 
and at others cold; as Mercury, from the different influences of the 
planet from the ſun and moon. . 

ANDROIEDES, in mechanics, a human figure, which, by means 
of ſprings, performs ſevexal of the external functions of a man. See 
AUTOMATON. 

ANDROLEPSY, in Grecian antiquity, an action allowed by 
the Athenians againſt ſuch as protected perſons guilty of murder. 
The relations of the deceaſed were impowered to ſeize three men in 
the city or houſe whither the criminal had fled, till he were either 
furrendered, or ſatisfaction made ſome other way for the murder. 
This the Romans called clarigatio. 

ANDROMACHI theriaca, or the treacle of Andromachus, cal- 
led Venice treacle, is a capital alexipharmic compoſition in phar- 
macy. 5 
ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation in 
the northern hemiſphere, repreſenting a woman chained to a rock. 
The number of ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue 
is 235 in Tycho's, 23; in Bayer's, 27; in Hevelius's, 47; and 
in Mr. Flamſtead's, no leſs than ſixty-ſix. See FLAMSTEAD, &c. 

ANDROMEDA, in botany, is a name given by Linnæus to the cha- 
marhidodendras of Tournetort. 

AxXDROMEDA, a kind of garment made of rams-ſkins, mention- 
ed by middle-age writers. 

ANDRON, an apartment in houſes anciently deſigned for the 
uſe of men; that of the women is called GYNECA UM. 

ANDRONA denotes a ſtreet or public place, mentioned by an- 
cient writers, where people met and converſed _—_ me 
writers uſed it to expreſs the ſpace between two houſes, or the paſ- 
ſage between two apartments. The word is alſo written andra, an- 
drion, and andronium. 

ANDRONA is alſo a name given by eccleſiaſtical writers for that 
part in churches allotted to the men, which was in the ſouthern fide 
of the church. 

ANDRONION, a name given to the paſtils or troches of Andro, 
which are made with alum, balauſtines, &c. and are ſaid to be of 
great efficacy againſt the carbuncle and herpes. 

ANDROPHAGI, or ANTH ROPOPH AG1, man-eaters. 

ANDROPOGON, in botany, a genus of the polygamia monvecia 
claſs of plants. 

ANDROSACE, in botany, a diſtinct genus of plants, for which 
we have no Engliſh name; the flower conſiſts of one ſaucer-like pe- 
tal, very wide at the mouth, and divided into five ſegments ; and 
it's fruit is a globoſe, unilocular capſide, containing a number of 
ſmall oval or roundiſh ſeeds affixed to a placenta, This plant is 
aperitive, good for the gout, dropſy, and retention of urine, 

ANDROSAMUM, Tutſan, in botany, conſtitutes a diſtin 


enus of plants, according to Tournefort, but is comprehended, 


y Linnzus, among the hyperceuma. See St, Jonx's wORT. - 
- * ANDROTOMY, or AnDpRrAToOnY, the diſſection of a human 
body, in contradiſtinction from zootomy, or the diſſection of brutes. 
Of this ſcience anatomy is the genus, and androtomy and 2otamy the 


ſpecies. 


ANDRUM, the name of a local diſeafe common among the 


ople of Malabar, being a particular ſpecies of hydrocele, or Wa- 
tery ſwelling of the ſcrotum, called by the Malabariaus perical. It 
is cauſed by the vicious quality of the country waters, impregnated 
with * muriatic ſalts, the ſource of moſt other diſeaſes which 
affect that people. This diſorder is incurable. The means of 
prevention is by a heap of ſand, fetched from a river in the province 
of Mangatti, and ſtrewed in the wells; which is practiſed by the 
rich. They have only a palliative remedy for it, which is by inci- 
ſion, or once in a month or two, tapping and drawing off the water 
from the 3 | 

ANDRYALA, in botany, downy ſow-thiſtle. "This plant, of 
which there are two ſpecies, is of the ſyngeneſia polyg. equal. claſs. 
It contains a ſingle oval ſeed, crowned with a down; the flowers 
are compoſed of many hermaphrodite flowers, which are uniform, 
and of one leaf, ſtretched out like a tongue on one ſide. It is a 
native of the ſouthern part ef Europe. 

ANECDOTES, import a relation of detached and intereſting 
particulars, eſpecially theſe of a domeſtic nature; the term alſo de- 
notes ſome fact relating to hiſtory, not 1 publiſhed to the 


world, or generally known, and is applied by ſome authors to the 


titles of ſecret hiſtories. 

ANECDOTES likewiſe denote ſuch works of the ancients as have 
not yet been publiſhed, M. Muratori gives the appellation Anec- 
dsta Greaca to ſeveral writings of the Greek fathers, found in the 
libraries, and firſt publiſhed by him. 

ANEE, in commerce, a meaſure for grain, uſed in ſome pro- 
vinces of France, particularly at Languedoc and Maconnois. 

ANEE ſigniſies alſo a certain quantity of wine, which is the 
load an aſs can carry at once: which load is fixed at 80 Engliſh 


' quarts wine meaſure. 


ANELE, or Ax1L, the fame with Iv DIG Oo; which ſee. 
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ANEMIUS furnus, a wind furnace uſed by chemiſts to make 
fierce hres for melting, &c. 

ANEMOMACHIA, a term uſcd by ancient writers to denote 
a whirlwind or hurricane. Anemozalte, anemstaraxis, are allo ſome- 
times uſed in this ſenſe. 

ANEMOMETER, a machine wherewith to meafure the ſtrength 
of the wind. 1 

The word is compounded of evejuoc, wind, and werpy, meaſure. 

The anemometer is varionſly contrived. - In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions we have one deſcribed, wherein the wind being ſuppoſed 
to blow directly againſt a flat ſide, or board, which moves along the 
2 limb of a quadrant, the number of degrees it advances 

ews the comparative force of the wind. | 

Wolfius gives the ſtructure of another, which is moved by means of 
ſails, ABCK (Plate 222. fig. 17.) like thoſe of à wind-will ; which 
rarſe a weight, L, that, tilt the higher it goes, receding farther from 
the center of motion, by ſliding along an hollow arm K M, fitted on 
to the axis of the ſails, becomes heavier and heavier, and preſſes more 
and more on the arm, till being a connterpoiſe to the force of the 
wind on the fails, it ſtops the motion thereof. An index, then, 
MN, fitted upon the ſame axis at right angles with the arm, by it's 
riſing or falling, points out the ſtrength of the wind, on a plane di- 
vided like a . ate into degroes. 

It is objected to this machine, however, that it requires a conſider- 
able wind to make it work. Leutmannus has contrived another, 
wherein the fails are horizontal, and are more eaſily driven about, ang 
will turn what way fo ever the wind blows. | 

M. d'Ons en Bray invented a new anemometer, which of itſelf ex- 
preſſes on paper, not only the ſeveral winds that have blown during 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and at what hour each began, and 
ended, but alſo the different ſtrength, and velocities, of each. 

ANEMONE, the wind-flower, in botany, a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies, the cultivated and the wild ; and both 
of theſe divided into ſeveral others, eſpecially the former, many of 
which are kept in gardens for the beauty of their flowers. 

The following method of cultivation will fully anſwer the inten- 
tion, and produce very elegant anemones. 1 

Take a quantity of freſh untricd earth, (from a common or ſome 
other paſture-land) that is of a light ſandy loam, or hazel mould ; 
obſerving not to take it above ten inches deep below the ſurface ; 


> the turf be taken with it, the better, provided it hath time to 


ot thoroughly before it is uſed; mix this with a third part of cow- 
dung, and lay it in an heap, keeping it turned over at leaſt once a 
month for eight or ten months, the better to mix it, and rot the 
dung and turf, and to let it have the advantages of the free air: in 
doing this work, be careful to rake out all great ſtones, and break 
the clods ; but I would by no means approve of ſifting or ſcreening 
the earth, which I have — very hurtful to many forts of roots; 
for when earth is very fine, upon the firſt great rains of winter or 
ſpring, the ſmalleſt particles thereof join cloſely together, and forra 
one ſolid maſs ; ſo that the roots often perith for want of ſome 
ſmall ſtones to keep the particles aſunder, and make way for the ten- 
der fibres, to draw nouriſhment for the ſupport of the root, 

The earth ſhould be mixed twelve months before it is uſed, if poſ- 
ſible ; but if you are conſtrained to uſe it fooner, you mult turn it 
over the oftener, to mellow and break the clods ; and obſerve to rake 
out all the parts of the green ſward that are not quite retten before 
you uſe it, which woald be prejudicial to your roots, if ſuffered to re- 
main. The beginning of September is a proper ſeaſon to prepare 
the beds for planting (which, if in a wet foil, ſhould be raiſed with 
this ſort of earth fix or eight inches above the ſurface of the ground, 
laying at the bottom ſome of the rakings of the heap to drain off the 
moiſture ; but, in a dry foil, three inches above the ſurface will be 
ſufficient) : this ſoil ſhould be laid at leaſt two feet and an half thick, 
and in the bottom there ſhould be about four or five inches of rotten 
neats-dung, or the rotten dung of an old melon or cucumber bed; ſo 
that you mult take out the former ſoil of the beds to make room for 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe roots is about the latter end of 
September; and for thoſe of a middle ſeaſon, any time in October; 
but obſerve to perform this work, if poſſible, at or near the time of 
ſome gentle ſhowers : for if you ſhould plant them when the ground 
is perfectly dry, and there fhould no rain fall for three weeks or a 
month after, the roots will be very apt to grow mouldy upon the 
crown; and, if they once get this diſtemper, they ſeldom come io 
good after. 

In the beginning of April, your firſt planted roots will begin to 
flower, which continue fer three weeks, or more, according to the 
heat of the weather, or management in covering them, during the 
heat of the day, with mats or cloths; then the ſecond- planted ſort 
will come to ſucceed them, and theſe will be followed by thoſe 
planted in the ſpring ; ſo that you may have theſe beauties continue 
for near two months together, or ſometimes longer, if the ſcaſon be 
favourable. | 

Towards the middle or latter end of May, the leaves of your firſt 
blown roots will decay; at which time you muſt rake them out of the 
ground, clearing them from decayed ſtalks, and waſhing them, to 
take the earth clear from the roots; then ſpread them with a mat in 
a dry ſhady place, till they are perfectly dried, when you may put 
them up in bags, and hang them out of the reach of mice, or other 
vermin, which will deftroy many of the roots if they come at 
them. 

Obſerve alſo to take up the latter - planted roots as ſoon as their 
leaves decay ; for if they are ſuffered to remain long after in the 
ground, and there ſhould fall ſome ſhowers of rain, they would ſoon 

wt forth treſh fibres, and make new ſhoots, when it would be too 


late to remove them: at the time when you take up the roots is the 


proper 
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proper ſeaſon for breaking or prong them, which may be done ” 
leparating thoſe that you would chule to make all poſſible increaſe 
from, into as many parts as you can conveniently, provided each of 
them have a good eye or bud; but thoſe you intend to blow ſtrong, 
ſhould by no means be parted too ſmall, which greatly weakens their 
flowering. 5 | 

The way for ſowing anemones is this: let your ſeeds be carcfully 
gathered, and in Auguſt ſowed in pots or tubs, or a very well-prepared 
bed of light earth, rubbing it between the hands with a light dry 
tand, to prevent ſeveral of the ſeeds from clinging together, and 
ſpreading them as even as poſſible all over the bed. After this, a 
light hair-bruſh ſhould be drawn many times over the ſurface of the 
bed, to pull aſunder any lumps of ſeed that may yet have fallen to- 
gether ; obſerving not to bruſh off the ſced, and as much as poſſible 
not to bruſh it into heaps. When this is done, ſome light carth, 
about a quarter of an inch deep, ſhould be ſifted over the bed. If 
the weather be hot, the bed muſt at times be covered with mats laid 
hollow, and gently watered. The plants will appear in about two 
months after ſowing, if the weather has been favourable. 

Anemones are good for pains of the head, and for inflammations ; 
help diſcaſes of the uterns, and procure milk into the breaſts. 


Taken in 3 or applied to the part in wool, they provoke the 


menſes. he root, chewed in the mouth, draws out phlegm, and 
makes the teeth ſound ; and the decoction thereof cures inflamma- 
tions in the eyes. All the anemones are deterſive, drawers, and en- 
dued with the faculty of opening the mouths of the veins. The 
bruiſed root, when applied to ulcers, raiſes bliſters on the ſkin. 

ANEMONES, ſea, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the afinza. 
The abbe Dicquemarre, who diſcovered four or tive ſpecies of them, 
ſays, they vary in their ſize, ſhape, and colour; but are generally 
found to reſemble a truncated cone, and many of them are of an uni- 
torm colour, whilſt others are ſpotted either in regular ſtripes, or in 
a more irregular manner. They are found adhering to rocks or 
tiones in the ſand, or in oyſter- beds; and they are obſerved to ſtretch 
ont their limbs and mouth, in order to lay hold of any thing that 
touches the ſurface of the ſand, &c. where they lie. This accurate 
- obſerver claſſes them among ſpontaneous animals, by the means they 
make uſe of to ſcize their prey, and to defend themſelves, by their 
deglutition, digeſtion, and evacuations, and alſo by the propagation 
of their ſpecies. 

They have a wonderful faculty of reproduction; for, by many ex- 
periments the abbe aſcertained this property, and aſcribed it to their 
gelatinous texture. Their limbs budded out ſucceſſively after ſeve- 
ral amputations. Nay, ſome of them were diſſected through the 
body; and the baſis, together with that part of the ſtump which was 
left, ſurvived, projected new limbs, and the animal moved, and eat 
bits of muſcles, which are it's uſual nouriſhment. They appear to 
bear a conſiderable degree of heat, and to live in a vacuum, at lꝛaſt in 
a very rare air; and require no other food than what they find diſ- 
ſeminated in ſea water, for a long ſpace of time. See ACTINIA, 
ANIMAL flawer, URTICA marina, SS 

ANEMOSPERMOS, in botany, See Axcroris, an American 

lant. | 

ANEMOSCOPE is ſometimes ufed for a machine invented to 
forctel the changes of the wind, | 

The word is derived from aveuoc, wind, and gyerTowen; 1 conſider. 

It has been obſerved, that HYGROSCOPES made of cat's-gut, &Cc. 
prove very good anemsſcopes; ſeldom failing, by the turning of the 
index about, to foretel the ſhifting of the wind: See an account of 
two different anemsſcopes. 
roſe and fell in a glaſs tube, as the atmoſphere was more or leſs 
heavy. Accordingly, M. Comiers has thewn, that this anemoſcope 
was only an application of the common BaROMETER. See Wixp. 

The anemeſcope of Væroe is famous. It is made of the bird lunde, 
whoſe feathers are picked, the ſkin {tripped off, viſcera taken out, 
and the ſkin in this ſtate drawn anew over the bones; this being hung 
up in the chimney, is ſaid always to direct it's bill to the point 
trom whence the wind is like to blow. 

The anemoſcope uſed by the ancients ſeems, by Vitruvius's deſcrip- 
tion of it, to have been intended rather to ſhew which way the wind 
actually blew, than to forctel into which quarter it would change. 

Otto de Gueric alſo gave the title — to a machine invented 
by him, to foretel the change of the weather, as to fair and rain. 

ANEMUS, among chemiſts, implies a wind-furnace uſed for flux- 
ing metals, and other operations whos a very ſtrong fire is neceſſary. 

ANETHUM, in botany, D1LL ; which ſee. 

ANETHUM, aſhes of, are obtained by mere conflagration. Galen 
recommends them in humid ulcers, eſpecially about the pudenda. 

ANETHUM, diftilled water of, drawn off to the quantity of a gal- 
lon from a pound of the ſeeds, is kept in the ſhops, and occaſionally 
made the baſis of carminative draughts and juleps. 

ANETHUM, oil of, is obtained cither by infuſion or diſtillation. 
Dioſcorides preſcribes the former kind as a proper emollient for diſ- 
orders of the privities, and as a warm diſcutient, digeſtive, &c. 
The latter is accounted ſtomachic, aromatic, &c. 

ANEURINSM, in ſurgery, a tumour ariſing from the dilatation, 
or rupture of the coats of an artery. Aneuriſms uſually proceed from 
an artery being accidentally cut or pricked in bleeding, or from pre- 
ternatural diſtention, or a corroſion of it's coats, &c. 

When an artery happens to be cut off by a lancet, the blood 
— out impetuouſly by ſtarts, and is not eaſily ſtopped ; an in- 

ammation and change of colour in the part about the veſſel ſucceed, 
with a tumour and inability to move the arm, if the lancet were uſed 
there, from a collection of extravaſated blood lodged between the in- 
teguments and the interſtices of the muſcles. If the coats of the ar- 
tery have been corroded, the ſymptoms are nearly the ſame, but come 
on more ſlowly, and prove leſs violent, without any hamorrhage. 
The ſigns of a true aneuriſm, that is, when the dilatation of the 


It conſiſted of a wooden little man, Who 


coats of an artery happens, are a pulſation eaſy to be felt; and ſome- 
times viſible to the eye, the tumour generally appearing of the na- 
tural colour of the ſkin. This tumour varies in magnitude, being 
ſometimes as large as an orange, and at others as big as a child's 
head; and, when preſſed with the finger, generally gives way, but 
preſently reſtores itſelf upon removal thereof. | | 
An aneuriſm happening upon ſome error in venæſection; is dan- 
gerous; but if the blood ceaſes to flow from the wounded artery, and 
parts itſelf between the interſtices of the muſcles, the chirurgical ope- 
ration is neceſſary ; or if that be delayed for a few days, the extirpa- 
tion of the limb becomes indiſpenſable; It is alſo dangerous if it 
proceeds from a corroſion of the coats of the artery; and the more ſo 
when it happens in a part where the operation cannot be performed: 
but an @neuriſm from a diſtention of the canal; without auy rupture, 
is ſeldom fatal ; though reckoned, when large, incurable! the chief 
inconveniencies being the magnitude of the tumour; and the. pulſa- 


tion. The diet in all theſe cates ſhould be lender and balſamic; and 


the exerciſe gentle. 


A light aneuriſm in the arm, or elſewhere; is cured either by de- 
ligation and compreſſion, or by inciſion; the firſt method ought al- 
ways to be preferred; and is done either by ſtrait. bandages with 
compreſſes, or by an engine invented for that purpoſe: Small aneu- 
riſms are often thus cured ; but when large and dangerous, the ope- 
ration by the knife muſt be uſed. In this the firſt care muſt be to 
ſtop the courſe of the blood by the tourniquet, the ſecond to denudate 
the artery, and free it from the adjacent integuments ; and the laſt, 
to contract or conſtringe it either by medicine or ligature. | 

The falſe aneuriſm is formed by a rupture, or wound, in the coats 
of the artery, and may be either diffuſed or circumſcribed. The 
mixed aneuriſm is formed partly by wound, or rupture, in the artery, 
and partly by dilatation. The variceſe aneuriſm is owing to the 
wound of an artery through a vein, ſo that the blood paſſes Nom the 
trunk of the artery into the trunk of the vein, and ſo beck to the 
heart. See Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. art. 26. vol. ii. art. 30. 
and 36. vol. iii. art. 37, 12 ; alſo, Caſes of aneuriſms, with remarks, 
by Dr. Donald Monro, in vol. iii. of EIT. Phyſ. and Liter. Edinb. 
1771. art. 12. p. 178. and Mem. Acad. Scienc, Par. 1736. 

ANF ELDT] DE, or ANFEALTHILE, a law term, denoting a 
ſimple accuſation. On a ſingle accuſation, the oath of the criminal, 
and of two more, were ſufficient to diſcharge him ; but in caſe of a 
triple accuſation, accuſatio ?riplex, his own oath, and the oaths of five 
more were required. | | | 

ANGARI, a name given to public couriers, appointed by the an- 
cients for the carrying of meſſages. The Perſians had a fet of cou- 
riers on horſeback, who travelled with wonderful celerity ; perform- 
ing, as Suidas informs us, a journey of 1500 ſtadia in one day. 

ANGAR1, in a figurative ſenſe, denotes porters; and others bearing 
burdens; and employed in laborious offices: = | 

ANGARIA, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any kind of oppoſition 
or ſervice performed by compulſion. _. 778 | 

ANGARIA, in antiquity, denotcs a kind of public ſervice impoſed 
upon the provinces; which conſiſted in providing horſes and carriages 
for the conveyance of military ſtores from one place to another. 

AXGARIA was likewile uſed, among the ancients, for a guard of 
ſoldiers poſted in any place for it's ſecurity. _ | | 

ANGEIOGRA HY, ſignifies the knowledge or deſcription of 
ancient veſſels; inſtruments, and utenſils, military, nautical; and do- 
meſtic. It alſo denotes the conſideration of weights, meaſures, &c: 
uſed in different countries. | | 

The word is formed of 2yſz:cy; a veſſel, and e, I deſcribe, _ 

ANGEIOLOGY, among anatomiſts, a deſcription of the ſeveral 
veſſels of the human body; as the arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, 
&c. Sce SARCOLOGY. 

ANGEIOTOMY, in furgery, implies the opening a vein or ar- 
tery, as in bleeding; and conſequently includes both arteriotomy and 
phlebotomy. CEE Ms 7 

The word is formed of 27e, a veſſel, and Tewvw, I cut. 

ANGEL, a name given to thoſe ſpiritual intelligent beings, who 
are ſuppoſed to execute the will of the Divine Being in the govern- 
ment of the world. 3 5 

The word is Greek, ay ye and derived from ayytaz; to carry a 
meſſage, or execute an order. | | | 

All religions have admitted of the exiſtence of angels. The 
Grecks and Latins acknowledged them under the names of genii and 
dæmons; and in the alcoran we find frequent mention of them; the 
profeſſors of the Mahometan religion afligning them various orders 
and degrees, as well as different employments, both in heaven andearth. 

Nothing is more frequent in Scripture than the miſſions and 
apparitions * and bad angels: God ſends them to declare his 
will, to correct, teach, reprove, and comfort : God gave the law to 
Moſes, and appeared to the old patriarchs by the mediation of angels, 
who repreſented him and ſpoke in his name. I hough the exiſtence 
of angels is ſuppoſed in all religions, yet authors are divided as to the 
time of their creation ; ſome will have it to have been before the 
creation of the world, or even before all ages ; that is, from eternity ; 

this was the opinion of Origen, who, according to Leontius, held 
that all ſpirits, angels, devils, and even human ſouls, were from eter- 
or Eccleſiaſtical writers make an hieratchy of nine orders of angels. 

t is impoſlible for us to know any thing certain of the nature of 
angels ; but we may believe, that though of an order highly ſuperior 
to that of men, they are not complete and perfect: for if they had 
been created thus originally, they could not have ſinned ; which the 
holy Scriptures inform us ſome of them did, in rebelling againſt the 
Almighty. For this reaſon, as they are themſelves imperfect beings, 
they cannot properly be the obiects of our adoration ; which ſhould 
be paid alone to that ON E SUPREME, who is omnipotent, immortal, 
infinite, the ſource and center of every thing that is great, and good, 
and perſect. 
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ANGEL is not properly a denomination of nature, but of office ; 
the word denoting as much as nuntius, meſſenger, a perſon employed 
to carry the orders, or declare the will of another. The appellation is 
alſo given to the paſtors of the ſeveral churches, who are called the 
4 of the chavch of Epheſus, the angel of the church of Smyrna, 


c. 
Angel is alſo particularly underſtood of a 1 of the ninth and 
loweſt claſs or order of the heavenly choir, or hierarchy. 

Among the Jews, there was an officer of the ſynagogue who was 
called angel, or epiſcopus, becauſe he overlooked the reader of the law. 


Certain popes and biſhops alſo, on account of their ſingular ſanctity, 


&c. were anciently ſtyled angelt. 

Some angels are ſaid to preſide over empires, nations, 2 
cities, and particular perſons; theſe latter are denominated guardian 
angels. The chriſtians in general, as well as the Platoniſts, agree 
that God makes uſe of the miniſtry of angels for various purpoſes. 
And even the Meſſiah himſelf is f. ed, in the Old Teſtament, the 
Angel, or Meſſenger of the Covenant. 

AXGEL-fiſh, is the name given by the Engliſh to the fiſh called by 
molt authors the ſquatina, allo the ſquatus, a monk-fiſh, and rhine by 
ſome. According to the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of the /qualus, 
but differs from it in having the mouth placed in the top of the head, 
and has no pinna ani. 

ANGEL, in commerce, the name of a gold coin, formerly current 
in England. It has it's name from the figure of an angel repreſent- 
ed upon it, weighed four pennyweights, and was twenty-three and a 
half carats fine. It had different value in different reigns ; but is at 
ng only an imaginary ſum, or money of account, implying ten 

illings. | 

ANGELIC, or ANGELI1CAL, in a general ſenſe, an epithet given 
to whatever belongs to, or partakes of the nature of angels. "The an- 
gelic ſalutation is called by the Romaniſts Ave Maria. | 

ANGELICAL is alſo a denomination figuratively given to ſeveral 
things, on account of their ſuperior excellence. Thus we read of 
an angelical life, angelic pills, grana angelica,” &c. a 

ANGELIC garment, was a monk iſh robe worn by our anceſtors, and 
put. on by laymen a little before their death, for obtaining the benefit 
of the prayers of the monks, called angeli, who by theſe prayers anime 
ſuluti 3—— 

ANGELICA, in botany, a large umbelliferous plant, with hollow 
jointed ſtalks, and indented oval, pointed leaves, ſet in pairs along the 
middle rib, and having an odd one at the end, containing a milky 
juice, which on drying contracts a yellowiſh colour; the ribs of the 
r. are channelled on the upper ſide, and joined to the ſtocks by 


large membranaceous baſes or ſheaths. The ſeeds are of a pale, 


whitiſh colour, ſomewhat oval, flat on one ſide, and convex, with 
three longitudinal ridges on the other, ſurrounded about the edges 
with a leafy margin. The roots are long and thick, of a dark 
brown colour on the ſurface, but the internal white and juicy ; and, 
when dry, of a ſpongy texture. 

There are two ſpecies of angelica, the wild and the garden, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the epithets 22 and ſativa. The former grows 
wild, in moiſt grounds, in ſeveral parts of England; is perennial, 
and flowers in . the latter is cultivated in gardens. They are 
ſimilar in quality; but the latter is ſuppoſed to be the ſtronger. 

The garden angelicu is naturally a biennial plant; but if the ſtalks 
are cut down before they run to forny; the roots will fend forth new 
heads, and may by this means be continued for many years. The 


roots are in their greateſt perfection in the ſecond ſpring: my | 


ſhould be thoroughly dricd, kept in a dry place, and frequently aired, 
otherwiſe they will grow mouldy, and be eaten by worms. 

The ſtalks candied with ſugar, make a very agreeable ſweet- 
meat. 

A dram of the root alone, or half that quantity with a dram of 
Venice treacle, are recommended to be given as a remedy in the 
plague, to be repeated every fix hours, and a gentle ſweat to be en- 
couraged all the time. The root is uſed in many of our ſhop com- 
poſitions, as in the plague, water, &c. and the dried leaves are a 
principal ingredient in the ladies red-powder, famous for the cure 
of fevers among the Engliſh. The Laplanders uſe angelica in preat 
quantities both in meat and medicine. | | 

ANGELICA, berry-bearing, a genus 2 See ARALIA. 

ANGELICA, Ww!/4, gout- Weed. See .GOPODIUM. 

ANGELICA Water, a compound water of the ſhops, in which the 
angelica root is the principal ingredient. 

ANGELICA, a cclebrated dance, which the ancient Greek dancers 


performed at their {caſts ; fo called from the dancers being dreſſed 


like meſſengers. 

ANGELICT, in church hiſtory, an ancient ſe& of heretics, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have got this appellation from their exceſſive vene- 
ration of angels, and by others from their maintaining that the world 
was created by angels. 

ANGELIC is alſo the name of an order of knights, inſtituted in 
1191, by Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople. 
Some will have this order, which till ubſiſts in Italy, to have been 
much more ancient, making Conſtantine it's founder. 

ANGELICS is a congregation of nuns, founded at Milan in 1534, 
by Louiſa Torelli, counteſs of Gunſtalla. They obſerve the rule of 
St. Auguſtine. 

ANGELINA, in botany, a tree growing in the rocky and ſandy 
places in Malabar, in the Eaſt Indies. It is above ſixteen feet thick; 
bears ripe fruit in December, and continues _—_— for a whole cen- 
tury. The dried leaves heated alleviatg pains and ſtiffneſs in the joints, 
and diſcuſs an intumeſcence of the teſtes occaſioned by a contuſion, 
or any external violence; as likewiſe an hydracele, or pneumatecele, It 

js alſo efficacious in hæmorrhoidal fluxes, and in ſome venereal com- 


plaints. 


_ ANGELITZ, in chugzch hiſtory, an ancient ſect of heretics, 
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whoſe diſtinguiſhed tenet was, that the perſons of the Trinity have 
no diſtinct ſubſiſtence, but partake in common of the ſame divine 
eſſence. They made their firſt appearance in the time of the em- 
peror Anaſtaſius, and pope Symmachus, about the year 494. 

ANGELOLATRIA, the ſuperſtitious worſhip and adoration of 
angels. | 

ANGELOLOGIA, the doctrine or ſcience reſpecting the nature, 
office, &c. of angels. | 

ANGELOGRAPHIA, a deſcription of the order, names, diſ- 
cipline, &c. of angels. 

ANGELOT, a gold coin ſtruck at Paris, while ſubject to the 
Engliſh; ſo called from the repreſentation of an angel ſupporting 
the arms of England and France. 

ANGELOT, in commerce, a {mall fat, rich kind of cheeſe, brought 
from Normandy. It is commonly made in ſquare or heart-ſhaped 
vats. 

ANGELUS, in French eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſignifies a prayer to 
the Holy Virgin, to be repeated three times a day, at the ringing of a 
bell on that occaſion. It is otherwile called Aue Maria, or the an- 
gelic ſalutation. 

ANGER, a violent paſſion of the mind, conſiſting in a propenſity 
to take vengeance on the author of ſome real or ſuppoſed injury done 
the offended party. 

Anger is either deliberate or inſtinctiye; and the latter kind is raſh 
and ungovernable, becauſe it operas Widly, without affording time 
for foreſight or deliberation. In ſome cafes, it is far from being a 
ſelfiſh paſſion, ſince it is naturally excited by a ſenſe of injuries of- 
fered to others, as well as to ourſelves. It is, however, ſometimes of 
ſuch à nature, as quickly to throw the whole nervous ſyſtem into 
præternatural commotions, by a violent ſtricture of the nervous and 
muſcular parts; and ſurpriſingly augments not only the /y/tzle of the 
heart, and of it's contiguous veſſels, but alſo the tone ot the fibrous 
parts in the whole body. The unhappy influence of anger likewiſe 
on the biliary and hepatic ducts is very ſurpriſing ; ſince by an in- 
tenſe conſtrition of theſe, the liver is not only rendered ſcirrhous, 
but ſtones alſo are often generated in the gall-bladder and biliary 
ducts : theſe accidents have ſcarcely any other origin than an ob- 
ſtruction of the free motion and efflux of the bile, by means of this 
violent ſtricture, From ſuch a ſtricture in theſe ducts likewiſe pro- 
ceeds the jaundice, which in proceſs of time lays a foundation for 
calculous concretions in the gall- bladder. 

Anger is not always ſinful ; hence the precept, “Be ye angry, and 
ſin not ;”? q. d. If you are angry, do not fin. It becomes ſinful, 
however, and contradicts the rule of ſcripture, when it is conceived 
upon flight and inadequate provocations, and when it continues 
oy t is then contrary to the amiable ſpirit of charity, which 
« ſuffereth long, and is not eafily provoked.” Hence theſe other 
precepts, © Be {low to wrath ;*? and, © Let not the ſun go down up- 
on 2 wrath.“ 

heſe precepts, and all reaſoning indeed upon the ſubject, ſuppoſe 
the paſſion of anger to be within our poxer; and this power conſiſts 
not ſo much in any faculty we have of appeaſing our wrath at the 
time (for we are paſſive under the ſmart which an injury or an affront 
occaſions, and all we can then do is, to prevent it's breaking out in- 
to action), as in ſo modifying our minds by habits of juſt reflection, 
as 1 ” leſs irritated under impreſſions of injury, and to be ſooner 
pacified. 

ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome, in 
honour of Angerona, the goddeſs of ſilence and patience. 
ANGETENAR, in the Arabian aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the 
fourth magnitude, in the body of the whale, or cetus. 

ANGIGLOSSII, ſtammerers, or thoſe who ſpeak with difficulty, 
or heſitation. 

ANGILD VLM, in old writers, denotes a ſimple gild, or the ſimple 
value of the man, or other thing. Twrgildum, trigildum, ſignify 
double, triple compenſation. " 

ANGINA, in phyſic, from dy, to ſtrangle, a violent inflam- 
mation of the throat, uſually called a quinzy, and attended with a 
fever, difficulty of ſwallowing, and danger ot ſuffocation. 

This iforder is uſually epidemical, between ſpring and ſummer, 
after a long continuance of cold and rainy weather. 

ANGINA gangrena, or aquzſa, the ulcerated, malignant, putrid 
ſore throat, on which Fothergill, Huxham, Northcote, &c, have writ- 
ten various treatiſes. | 

ANGINA ini, a name by which ſome call the dodder growing on 
flax, from it's choaking that plant. 

ANGINA pectoris, in medicine, a name given to a dangerous diſeaſe, 
firſt deſcribed by Dr. W. Heberden ; and fo called from the ſeat of 
the diſorder, and the ſenſe of ſtrangling and anxiety with which it is 
attended. 

The patient is ſeized whilſt walking, and more particularly it he 
walks ſoon after eating, with a 2 ſenſation in his breaſt: the 
moment he ſtands ſtill, this une aſineſs vaniſhes; but after the com- 
plaint hath continued ſome months, it does not ceaſe ſo ſuddenly after 
reſting; it will now come on even while the perſon is in bed; ob- 
liging him to riſe every night for ſeveral months together. In ſome 
inveterate caſes it hath been brought on by very trivial accidents, ſuch 
as coughing, going to ſtool, by ſwallowing, or by ſpeaking,. or any 
flight diſturbance of mind. Sometimes, though rarely, it attacks 
while the patient ſtands or fits ſtill, In ſome perſons it is the worſt 
in winter, in others during the ſummer ſeaſon. When a fit ap- 

roaches whilſt the patient is walking, it's duration is ſhort ; but if 
it comes on in the night, it will continue an hour or more. Now 
and then, though rarely, there are ſeveral days before any remiſlion is 
manifeſt, and during the time the greateſt danger ſeemsto be attend- 
ant. The pulſe is, at leaſt, ſometimes not diſturbed with the your 

conſequently the heart is not affected by it. The natural tendenc 
of this complaint is to kill ſuddenly, yet ſome continue affected wit 
6 | | it 
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it for twenty years. The ſeat ſeems to be in or about the os * 
but always more to it's left ſide than to any other part of it, and 
a pain in the middle of the left arm ſometimes accompanies it. The 
cauſe is,moſt probably a ſpaſm; or cramp, or an ulcer, or both. 
Wine or other cordials taken at bed titne prevent or weaken night 
fits, but opium is the moſt effectual relief; ten, fifteen, or twenty 
drops of the thebaic tincture, taken at bed-time, may be ſafely con- 
tinued as long as 2 This diſeaſe has been ſince accurately 
deſcribed, and ſuitable preventives or remedies propoſed by Dr. 
Fothergill. See London Medic. Tranſ. vol: ii. 7 59, &c. Medic. 
and Phil. Comment. vol. ii. p. 95. and Med. Obſ. and Inq: vol: v. 
233, 252. | 
; ANGIOSPERMIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, implies 
thoſe plants of the didynamia claſs, which have their ſeeds incloſed 
in a capſule or ſeed-vellel. This order or ſetics contains ſixty- three 
nera, comprehending thoſe that have a ſimple ſtigma, and per- 
x uno corolke ; thoſe with a ſimple ſtigma, and ſpreading corollz ; 
thoſe with a double ſtigma, 'and ſuch as have many petals. The 
angioſpermia are the perſo;:ated-plants, the others the labiated kinds. 
See Plate . Batany. e 
ANGLE, AnGvuLus, in geometry, the aperture or mutual 
inclination of two lines, which meet, and form an angle in their 
point of iterſection. 87 | ge? 
Such is the angle BAC (Plate 99, fg. 91.) formed by the lines 
AB and AC, meeting in the point A. The lines AB and AC, are 
called the legs of the angle; and the point of interſection, the 
VERTEX. 

Angles are ſometimes denoted by a ſingle letter affixed to the 

wertex, or angular point, as A; and ſometimes by three letters, that 
of the vertex being in the middle, as BAC. | 
The meaſure of an angle, whereby it's quantity is expreſſed, is 
an arch, DE, deſcribed from it's vertex A, with any radius at pleaſure, 
between it's legs AC and AB. See MegASURE. | 
Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches which 
they thus ſubtend, to the circumference of the whole circle. And 
thus, an angle is ſaid to be of ſo many degrees, as are the degrees 
of the arch DE. | : 
Hence alſo, ſince ſimilar arches, AB and DE, fig. 87, have the 
ſame ratio to their reſpective Circumferences ; and the circum- 
ferences contain each the ſame number of degrees; the arches AB 
and DE, which are the meaſures of the two angles ACB, and DCE, 
are equal; and therefore the angles themſelves muſt be ſo too. 

The taking of angles is an operation of great uſe and extent in 
ſurveying, navigation, geography, aſtronomy, &c. The inſtruments 
chiefly uſed for this purpoſe are quadrants, theodolites, circum- 
ferentors, &c. ee W 
In the practice of ſurveying, no angles of leſs than thirty degrees 
ſhould be taken: nor ſhould any be aſſumed but ſuch as are actually 
meaſured. | + | 
ANGLE, to meaſure the quantity of an. 1. On paper. Apply the 
center of a protractor on the vertex of the angle, ſo that the radius 
lie on one of the legs: the degree ſhewn in the arch, by the other 
leg of the angle, will give the angle required. To do the ſame with 
a line of chords, fee SECTOR, | 


circle in ſuch a manner, as that a radius thereof may lie over one 
leg of the angle, and the center over the vertex. The firſt is ob- 
tained by looking through the ſights, towards a mark fixed at the 
end of the leg ; and the latter, by letting fall a plummet from the 
center of the inſtrument. Then, the moveable index being turned 
this way and that, till through it's ſights you diſcover a mark placed 
at the extreme of the other leg of the angle; the degree it cuts in 
the limb of the inſtrument ſhews the quantity of the angle. 

To biſect a given angle, as HIK (Plate qq, fig. 22.) from the 
center I, with any radius at pleaſure, 2 an arch LM. 
From L and M, with an aperture greater than half LM, ſtrike 
two arches, mutually interſe di 
ing the + Jorg IN, we have HIN NIX. 

To triſect an angle, ſee TersEcTION: *) | 
ANGLE, rectilinear, or right lined, is that whoſe legs are both 
Tight lines: as BAC (Plate qq, fre. 91.) . 


W 


% 


curves. 

ANGLE, mixt, or mixtilinear, is that, one of whoſe ſides is a 
right line, and the other a curve. 1 . 
ANGLE, right, is that formed by a line falling perpendicularly on 
another; or that which ſubtends an arch of go degrees. Such is 
the angle KLM ( fig. 93.) | ERS, 
The mealure of a 2 angle, therefore, is a quadrant of a circle; 
and conſequently all right angles are equal to each other. 5 

ANGLE, acute, is that which is lels than a right angle, or than 
go*—as AEC (Plate 99, fig. 86.) | | | 


{ure exceeds go -a AED. 
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are divided into contiguous, adjacent, vertical, alternate, and oppoſite. 
ANGLES, contiguous, are ſuch as have the ſame vertex, and' one 


gs of 


ANGLE, adjacent, is that made by 7 w_ * th | 
.) made by producing 


another angle. Such is the angle AEC (Ig. 86 
a leg ED, of the angle AED, 1 C. * | 


made on the ſame 


ence, one of two adjacent angles being given, the other-is likewiſe 
gwen 1 as being the 3 of the Brant to 180˙. 
0.11, Vor. I. | 


2. On the ground. Place a ſurveying inſtrument, e. gr.-a ſemi- |. 


ng each other in N. Then, draw- 


ANGLE, curvilinear, is that whoſe legs are both of them 


ANGLE, obtuſe, is that greater than a right angle, or whoſe mea- 
ANGLE, oblique, is a common name both for acute and obtuſe 


angles. IF 
Wich regard to their ſituation in reſpect of each other, angles 


leg common to both. Such are FGH and HGI (Plate 99, 18 94.) 
e le 


wo adjacent angles, x and , or any other number of angles 
e on the lame point E, over the ſame right line CD, are to- 
ther equal to two right ones ; and conſequeritly to 180%, And 


Hence alſo, to meaſure an inacceſſible angle in a field; taking an 
adjacent acceſſible angie, and ſubtracting the quantity thereof from 
180% the remainder is the angle required. | | 

Again, all the angles, x; y, o, E, &c. made around a given 
_ E, are equal to four right ones; and therefore all make 

o. 3 | 
. ANGLES, vertical, or oppoſite are thoſe whoſe legs are continu- 
ations of each other. Such are the angles e and x (Plate 99, fig. 86.) 

If a right line AB cut another, CD, in E, the vertical angle 
x and o, as alſo y and E are equal. And hence, if it be required t 
meaſure in a field, or any other place, an inacceſſible angle, x ; and 
the other vertical angle, o, be acceſſible; this latter may be taken in 
lieu of the former. ; . 

ANGLE, alternate, See ALTERNATE: Such ate the angles x 
and y, (Plate 167, fig. 36.) 

The alternate angles y and x are equal: 3 
. ANGLEs, external, are the angles of any right- lined figure made 
without it, by producing all the ſides ſeverally. 

ANGLES, internal, ire the angles made by the ſides of any right- 
lined figure within. By | 

The external angle is demonſtrated to be equal to the interaal op- 
polite one ; and the two internal oppoſite ones are equal to two 
right ones. | 

ANGLES, homologous, are ſuch angles in two figures, as retain 
the ſame order from the firſt, in both figures. | 

ANGLE at the periphery, is an angle whoſe vertex and legs do all 
terminate in the periphery of a circle: Such is the angle EFG; 
(Plate 99, fig. 95.) DIG 2 ge l 

ANGLE in the SEGMENT, is the ſame with that at the periphery. 

It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that all the angles in the ſame ſeg- 
ment are equal to one another ; that is, any angie EHG, is equal to 
any angle EFG, in the ſame ſegment EFG. 

he angle at the periphery, or in the ſegment; is comprehended 
between two chords Er and FD, and ſtands on the arch ED. See 
CHoRD, &c. 3 he 6.) 

The meaſure+ of an angle without the periphe 96.) is 
the difference between half the . LM, 2 it 
ſtands, and half the convex arch NO intercepted between it's 
legs. | b : 

„ in a ſemicirle, is an angle in a ſegment of a circle; whoſe 
baſe is a diameter-thereof. 

Since an angle in a ſemicircle ſtands on a ſemicitcle, it's meaſure is 
a quadrant of a circle; and therefore is a right angle. | | 

ANGLE of a ſemicircle, in geometry; the angle which the diameter 
of a circle makes with the eircumference. 
ANGLE at the center, is an angle whole vertex is in the center of, a 

circle, and it's legs terminated in the periphery thereof. Such is 
the angle CAB (fig. 95.) 5 5 

The angle at the center is comprehended between two radii, and 
it's meaſure is the arch BC. | 

Euclid demonſtrates; that the angle at the center BAC is double 
of the angle BDC, ſtanding on the ſame arch BC. And hence, 


half the arch BC is the meaſure of the angle at the periphery. 


Hence, alſo, two or more angles HLI, and HMI (Ig. 97.) ſtanding 
on the ſame or equal arches, are always equal. 

NGLE without the center, HKL, is that whoſe vertex K is not 

in the center, but it's legs HK and IK are terminated in the peri- 


hery. 

PF The meaſure of an angle without the center is half of the arches 
HI and LM, whereon it and it's vertical K do ſtand. 
Axor of contact is that made by the arch of a circle and tangent 
in the point of contact. | 

Sir Iaac Newton ſhews, that if the curve HAE (fig. 97.) be a 
cubic parabola, where the ordinate DF is in the ſubtriple ratio of 
the abſciſſe AD, the angle BAF, contained under the tangent AB 
in it's vertex, and the curve, is infinitely greater than the circular 
angle of contact BAC; and that, if other parabolas of higher kinds 
be deſcribed to the ſame axis and vertex; whoſe abſcifſes AD are as 

the ordinates DF*, DF*, DF, &c. you will have a ſeries of 
angles of contact going on infinitely, of which any one is infinitely 
greater than that next before it. 2 

ANGLE of a ſegment is that made by a chord with a tangent, in 
the point of contact. | 

ANGLES, plane, are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeaking of; 
which are defined by the inclination of two lines in a plane, meet- 
ing in a point. | 
circles of the ſphere. I , 

For the properties of ſperical angles, ſee SPHERICAL angle. 

ANGLE, ſlid, is the mutual inclination of more than two planes, 
or plane angles, meeting in a point, and not contained in the ſame 
plane. For the meaſure, properties, &c. of ſolid angles, ſee SOLID 
angle. | PS, 

We alſo meet with other leſs uſual ſarts of angles among ſome 

geometricians; as, | 

ANGLE, horned, angulus cornutus, that made by a right line, whe- 
ther a tangent or ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. | 

ANGLE, Hnular, . angulus r is that formed by the in- 
terſection of two curve lines; the one concave, and the other 
cou. 5 N T TRIS 

NGLE, ciſſoid, angulus ciſſoides, is the inner angie made by two 
ſpherical s. 0 lines ang each other. See C1ss01D. | 

ANGLE, ſitroid, angulus fiſtraides, is that in figure of a $1STRUM. 


hatchet. s 
ANGLE, in trigonometry. See TRIANGLE and TRIGONOa 
METRY. bots, 


ANGLE, in mechanics. A DIRECTION, is 22 


ANGLE, ſpherical, is the inclination of the planes. of two great 


ANGLE, pelecoid, angulus PELECOIDES, is that in figure of a. 
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prehended between the lines of direction of two conſpiring 
forces. ; | 
' ANGLE of elevation is that comprehended between the line of 
direction of a ptojectile, and a horizontal line. Such is the angle 
s RAB (Plate 106, fig. 3.) which i comprehended between the line 
| of direction of the profile AR, and the horizontal line AB. 
* © ANGLE of incidence is that made by the line of direction of an 
- impinging body, in the point of contact. Such is the angle DCA 
(lite to), fig. 66.) i 
' ANGLE of refleftim is that made by the line of direction of the 
reflected body, in the point of contact from which it rebounds. Such 
is the angle ECF. ; 
ANGLE, in optics. Viſual, or optic angle, is the angle included 
between the two rays drawn from the two extreme points of an 
object to the center of the 26.095 Such is the angle ABC (Plate 
151, fig. 69.) comprehended between the rays AB, and BC. 
cat Objects ſeen under the ſame, or an equal angle, muſt always ap- 
ar equal, 
| 128 LE of the interval, of two plates, is the angle ſubtended by 
two lines directed from the eye to thoſe places. 
h ANGLE of incidence, in cateptrics, is the leſſer angle, made by an 
* incidefit ray of light, with the plane of a ſpeculum ; or, if the ſpe- 
culum be concave or convex, with a tangent in the point of in- 
cCidence. Such is the angle ABD, Plate 117, fig. 26. r, as ſome 
define it, it is the angle which a ray of light makes with a perpen- 
dicular to that point of the ſurface of any medium on which it falls. 
Every incident ray; AB, makes two angles, the one acute, ABD, 
the other obtufe ABE; though ſometimes both right. The leſſer 
of ſuch angles is the angle of incidence. See INCIDENCE. | 
ANGLE of incidence, in dioptrics, is the angle made by an incident 
ray, with a lens, or other refracting ſurface. 
ANGLE of inclination is the angle ABD, contained between an 
incident ray, AB, and the axis of incidence, DB. See Axis, &c. 
. N e : in catoptrics. See REFLECTION, 
ANGLE of refrattion, 


ANGLE, refratted, e in dioptrics. See REFRACTION. - 


TATION. 
ANGLE of elongation, or, ANGLE at the earth. See ELONGATION. 
ANGLE, parallactic. See PARALLACTIC angle. | 


ANGLE at the ſun, is the angle under which the diſtance of a 
planet from the ecliptic is ſeen from the ſun. 
ANGLE of the cal. See NONAGEStMAL, the goth degree of the 


_ ecliptic. 

/ LE 85 obliquity, of the ecliptic, or the angle of inclination of 
the axis of the earth, to the axis of the ecliptic, is 23 30“; and 
remains the ſame in all points of the earth's annual orbit. 

ANGLE of longitude is the angle which the circle of a ſtar's longi- 

* tude makes with the meridian, at the pole of the ecliptic. 
. ANGLE of right aſcenſion is the angle which the circle of a ſtar's 
* right aſcenſion makes with the meridian at the pole of the world. 
See Right ASCENSION. | | 


ANGLE. See Rnvums, and LoxoDROMY. | 

* ſeveral lines uſed in fortifying, or making a place defenſible. 

There are two forts, real and imaginary. Real angles are thoſe 
which actually ſubſiſt and appear in the works. Such are the flanked 

angle, the angle of the epaule, angle of the flank, and the re-entering 
angle of the counterſcarp. Imaginary, or occult angles, are thoſe 

h which are only ſubſervient to the conſtruction, and which ſubſiſt no 

more after the fortification is drawn. Such are the angle of the 


center, angle of the polygon, flanking angle, ſaliant angle of the counter- 
& | 


ca © | | | 2 
/ "Rio LE of, or at, the center, is the angle formed at the center of 
the polygon, by two ſemidiameters drawn thither from the two 
neareſt extremities of the polygon. 


- drawn from one gorge to the other: 
ANGLE of the counterſcarp is that made by the two ſides of the 
counterſcarp, meeting before the middle of the CURTIN. 
ANGLE of the curtin, or of the flank, is that made by, or con- 
| tained between the curtin and the flank ; ſuch is the angle BAE. 
ANGLE of the complement »f the line of defence, is the angle ariſing 
from the interſection of the two complements one with another. 
ANGLE, diminiſhed, is the angle which is made by the meeting of 
the exterior ſide of the polygon with the face of the BaST1ON, 
ANGLE of the polygon is the angle intercepted either between the 
two internal ſides, or the two external ſid:s. 


* the face of the baſtion. 
ANGLE of the interior figure is the angle made in the center of the 
baſtioh, by meeting in the hae Bi of the figures. 
| ANGLE of the tenaille, or flanking ANGLE outward, is that made 
by the two raſant lines of defence, 1. e. the two faces of the baſtion 
vw hen prolonged. | 
ANGLE flanking imward, 
with the curtin. 
- "ANGLE, Jan by ſome called the ANGLE of the 1 is the 
angle made by the two faces of the baſtion, and the moſt expoſed to 
the enemy's batteries, and therefore by ſome. called the point of the 
baſtion. | 
els ens of the flank, is that formed by the flank and. the curtin. 
ANGLE forming the flank, is that conſiſting of one flank, and one 
-DEMI-837C8. - + — 3 a s a. 1 . 
$00 AnGLE forming the face, is that compoſed of one flank and one 
— 


ce. 


Axc LE, in aſtronomy. ANGLE of commutation. , See Couuu- 


ANGLE, in navigation. ANGLE of the rhumb, or loxodromic 


AXGLES, in fortification, are underſtood of thoſe formed by the 


ANGLE of the circumference is the mixt angle made by the arch 


ANGLE 4 1 og or ſhoulder, is that formed by the flank and | 


is the angle made by the flanking line | 


ly 4 : | a * , F 1 
| . F the moat is that made before the curtin, where it is in- 


| inwards, towards the place. 


ters, the firſt for muddy ones: the. pale watery green may alſo be 
ANGLING-r9d, See the article FigHING-rod. . | 


work. 


the two ſides or faces of a wall meet. 


though now diſuſed. 


angle of the eaſt. 


111 


the 


ANGLE of the triangle, in fortification, is half the angle of 


terſected. F | e 
ANGLE, re-entering, or re-entrant, is that whoſe vertex is turned 
ANGLE, ſaillgnt, is that which, advances it's point towards the 


ANGLE of the tenaille, or the outward flanking angle, called alſo the 
angle of the meat, or the dead angle, is made by the two lines fichant in 
the faces of the two baſtions, extended till they meet in an angle to- 
wards the curtin. This always turns it's point in towards the 


ANGLE of a wall, in architecture, is the point or corner where 


ANGLES of a battalion, in the military art, are thoſe ſoldiers placed 
where the ranks and files terminate. See BATTAL10N. 

The angles of a battalion are ſaid to be blunted, when the ſoldiers 
at the four corners are removed, ſo that the ſquare battalion becomes 
octagonal : this was an evolution very common among the ancients, 


ANGLES, in anatomy, are underſtood of the canthi, or corners of 
the eye, where the upper eye-lid meets with the under. | 

The next the noſe is called the great or internal, and that towards 
the temples, the 4%, or external angle, or CANTHUS., _ 

ANGLES, in aſtrology, denote certain houſes of a figure, or ſcheme 
of the heavens. Thus the horoſcope of the firſt” houſe is termed the 

"ANGLER, a perſon who practiſes angling. | 

The angler, when, furniſhed with proper tackle and bait, is to take 
his ſtand, and ſhelter himſelf under ſome buſh or tree, or poſt him- 
ſelf ſo far from the brink of the river, that he can only diſcern his 
float; becauſe fiſſi are timorous, and eaſily frighted. The beſt 
way of angling with a fly is down the river, and not up; neither need 
the angler ever make aboye half a dozen of trials in one place, cither 
with y or ground bait, when he angles for trout: by that time the 
fiſh will either offer to take or refuſe the bait, and not ſtir at all. 

ANGLICANZ guttz. See GuTTE, drops. 

ANGLICANUS /ſudor. See SUoR, ſweat. 

ANGLICISM, a word or phraſe, in the Engliſh idiom, or mode 
of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh language. eh 

ANGLING, the art of fiſhing with a rod, to which are fitted a 
line, hook, and bait. Ns” | 

The following rules are neceſſary to be obſerved.in angling. 1. To 
place yourſelf ſo that your ſhadow do not at any time fall upon the 
water, eſpecially if it be ſhallow. 2. To angle in a pond near the 
ford where cattle go to drink, and in rivers in ſuch places as the fiſh 
E angle for uſually frequent: as for breams in the deepeſt water; 
or eels under banks; for chub in deep ſhaded holes; for perch and 
roach in ſcowrs; for trouts in quick ſtreams. ' 

The beſt times for angling are from April to October; for in cold 
ſtormy weather, or bleak eaſterly winds, the fiſh will not bite. The 
time of the day, in warm months, is in the morning about nine 
o' clock, and in the afternoon between three and four. In order to 
attract hh to the place intended for angling, it will be proper once 
in four or five days to throw in ſome corn boiled ſoft, garbage, 
worms chopt to pieces, or grains ſteeped in blood and dried; and, 
1 * = in a ſtream, it will be belt to throw in the grains above 

e hook. 4; . = ” 

In order to make the fiſh bite freely, be ſure to uſe ſuch baits as 
you know ther are naturally inclined to, and in ſuch a manner as 
hey are accuſtomed to receive them. 35 

n angling they obſerve, after having ſtruck a large fiſh, to kee 
the rod bent; which will hinder him from running to A: 
length of the rod line, by which he would be enabled to break his 
hold or the hook. | 

The ſeveral methods for angling for ſalmon, trout, carp, tench, 
perch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, flounders, &c. will be found 
under the articles Salman FisHING, Trout FISHING, &c. ; 

ANGLING, ground, the art of catching fiſh under water without 
a float, only with a plumb of lead, or a bullet. This method is 
moſt Bey Bo in cold weather, when the fiſh ſwim low. The 
tackle here is to be fine and ſlender, ſtrong and big lines being apt 
to frighten the fiſh. Morning and evening are the chief ſeaſons for 
the ground line for trout; but you may fiſh at ground from morn to 
night in a cloudy day, or in muddy water. | 

20 LING, night, a method of catching large and ſhy fiſh in the 
night, 

or this purpoſe the tackle muſt he ſtrong, and need not be ſo fine 
as for day-fiſhing, when every thing is ſeen; the hook muſt be 
| baited with a large earth-worm or black ſnail, and thrown out into 
the river; there muſt be no lead to the line, fo that the bait may not 
ſink, but be kept drawling along, upon, or near the ſurface of the 
water. The trout near the place will be brought thither by the 
noiſe and motion of the water, and will ſeize the worm or ſnail. 
The angler will be alarmed by the noiſe which the fiſh makes in 
riſing, and is to give him line and time to ſwallow. the hook; then 
a ſlight twitch ſecures him. | 
ANGLING See FISHING fly. i 

ANGLING-/ook, See the term FisH1NG-hook. 

ANGLING lines, are either made of hair twiſted, or of ſilk, or of 
the Indian weed; ſorrel, white and grey; the two laft for clear wa- 


ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name given by ſome writers to the 
members of the church of England, as agreeing with the Calvi- 


niſts of other countries in moſt points except church-government ; 
| | Rs thoug 
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En - WT that the doctrinal ſyſtem of the Engliſh church 
9 but without ſufficient reaſon. 1 

; ANGLO-SAXON, an appellation given to the lan ſpoken 
by the Engliſh Saxons, in contradiſtinction to both the true Saxon 
and modern Engliſh. = 3 

in the ancient military art, a kind of javelin uſed by 


opinion that the arms of France are not fleurs-de-lys, but the iron 
point of the ancient French angon or javelin. 


a muſcle of the arm, inſerted into the ancon o 


MuscrEs of the Human Body. 


Temedy for the aphthe, and is ſold for dragon's blood, 

| ANGUELL „ in natural n name given 
fmall fiſh about the ſhores of the 
places, and is eſteemed a delicate taſted one. It is more uſually 
ea yed bel tus and atherina. 

N UILLA, the name by 
which ſee. i ö ä : 
* ANGUILLIFORM, in natural hiſtory, the term applied to a 
very large claſs of fiſhes, moſt of which are ſoft, lubricous, and 
long-bodied, like the ecl, and without ſcales; ſome of them have 
no Res at their gills or belly; others have them at their gills only; 
and a third ſort have both. | f 

* ANGUILLIFORM is a denomination given to ſuch land animals as 
reſemble eels in their make, but do not belong to that claſs; thus we 
read of ANGUILLIFOR M-Worms. 

ANGUINA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants mention- 
ed by Plumier, and in the Malabar garden, and deſcribed by Mi- 
cheli. It is the ſame youu with the trichoſanthes, deſcribed in the 
Genera Plantarum of Linnzus, p. 466. 3 

ANGUINEAL, denotes ſomething belonging to, or reſembling 
a ſnake, | 

ANGUINEAL hyperbola, a kind of ſerpentizing hyperbola, cuttin 
it's aſymptote with contrary flexions. See HYPERBOLA 
Curve. 1 
ANGUINEI verſes, otherwiſe called recurrent verſes, in poetry, 
thoſe which may be read backwards; ſuch as, | 


„. jus, lex amica, vox diſerta, 
iſerta vox, amica lex, jus optimum. 


which naturaliſts call the EEL; 


ANGUINUM wum, an extraordinary ſort of egg, ſuppoſed by 
the ancients to be endued with many miraculous virtues, and 
was ſaid to be produced by . 
ſnakes; being toſſed up on high by the hiſs, and thus caught in the 
air by the Druids. Ao 


* ANGUIS, in, zoology, the ſnake; the character of mh is, | 
n the | 


their having no feet, and a ſcaly body of a cylindric figure. 
Linnæan ſyſtem it makes a diſtin and large genus of the order of 
ſerpents and claſs of amphibious animals. Sce SNAKE. 

Axcuis Æſculapii. See COLUBER _. 


ANGUIUM lIapis, the name of a ſuppoſed ſtone in Germany, 


of a cylindric figure, &c. with a cavity capable of admitting a fin- 


ger: it is of a yellow colour, with many variegations. 

ANGULAR, in a general ſenſe, ſomething relating to, or that 
hath angles. ANGULAR objects appear round, when viewed at 
a diſtance. 

ANGULAR, acute, ſection. See ACUTE. 

ANGULAR capital, See CAPITAL. 
' ANGULAR column. See COLUMN. 

ANGULAR motion, is of a compound nature, as when the movea- 
ble both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time; ſuch is the motion of 
a coach-wheel, &c. See RoTA Ariſtotelica. 


angle, formed by two lines drawn from a central 
rent places of the two planets in motion. 
ANGULAR niche. See NICHE. 
ANGULARIS ſcapulz, in anatomy, a name applied by Winſlow 
and other anatomiſts, to the muſcle of the ſhoulder, generally called 
the levator { ule. | : | | 
ANGURIA, in botany, the WATER-MELON ; Which ſee. 
ANGUSTICLAVIA, a tunica embroidered with little purple 
ſtuds, and anciently worn by the Roman knights. | 
ANHALDIN, an epithet given to various medicines formerly 
kept as fecrets in the family of Anhalt. A corroſive, a water, and a 
ſpirit, were three of the moſt celebrated under this'deſcription. The 
corrolive, according to Burgrave, is compounded of calcined anti- 
mony, ſublimate mercury, fal ammoniac, and calcined tartar, diſ- 
tilled and reQified. | | 
ANHELATIO, or Ax REITs, among phyſicians, a ſhortneſs 
of breath, or a difficult and ſmall, but quick ' reſpiration, which 


to the appa- 


ANGULAR motion, in aſtronomy, is the incroahng or decreaſing - 
Y 


Happens to ſound perſons, eſpecially to valetudinarians, after violent 


exerciſe. 


ANHIMA, in natoral hiſtory, the name of a bird common in 
Braſil, reſembling a crane in ſome particulars; but differing from 
that and all other birds by a ſlender horn of a bony ſubſtance, inſerted 
a little above the origin of the beak: it's wings too have each a horn 
of this kind growing out of the fore-part. of the bone. It is larger 


than a ſwan, and mottled with black, grey, and white; in ſome 
parts are ſmall ſpots of yellow. | | 


the joint ſaliva of = cluſter of [| 


of it into one great, perfect, organical body. 
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ANHINGA, in natural hiſtory, an extremely beautiful water-fowl 
ſound in the Brafils, about the ſize of our common duck. It's beak 
is about an inch and a half in length, and has a row of hooked 
prickles, both above and below; it's neck is long and ſlender, and 
together with it's head, of a yellowiſh colour; the upper part of the 
back is brown, ſpotted with yellow; and the breaſt, belly, and 
thighs, are of a ſilvery white. 


NHLOTE, in old law- books, denotes a ſingle tribute or tax. 


Anblbte and anſcot (Leg. W. I. cap. 64.) implied that every one 


ſhould pay, according to the cuſtom of country, his part and 
ſhare, as ſcot and » 4 &c. 47 *6h 


ANHUIBA, the ſaſlafras-tree, according to ſome authors. 
ANHYDROS, a name given by the Greeks and Romans to a 


ſpecies of the nightſhade, which cauſed madneſs when taken in- 


ternally. 1 2 | | 
ANT, - in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird reſembling the 5 
quet, It is about the ſize of a thruſh, and all over black. It is very 
common in the woods in Braſil, but is not eaten. 
ANIL, in botany, the name by which ſome writers call the 
which produces INDIGO. See the article Indico. 
ANIMA, the ſoul, whether rational, ſenſitive, or vegetable. 
See SOUL. | | 
„ among phyſicians, denotes the principle of life in the 
y. TY | 
ANIMA is uſed. figuratively among chemiſts, to denote the volatile 
or ſpirituous principles in bodies, | 
ANIMA is particularly applicd by phylicians to medicines, artſull 
exalted to a high degree of power by ſolution and extraction. It af 
3 medicines i ſalutary to certain paris oſ the body, 
uch as, ws 5 | | Is 
 ANIMA hepatis, applied by chemiſts to ſal martis, or ſalt of iron, 
by reaſon of it's ſuppoſed efficacy in diſeaſes of the liver. 
Ax iA articulorum, by ſome applied to hermodactylt, on account 
of their efficacy in diſorders affecting the joints, | 
 ANIMA pulmonum, uſed for ſaffron, as being good for the lungs. 
ANIMA ſaturn, ſignifies white powder obtained by pouring diſ- 
tiled vinegar on litharge, of conſiderable uſe in enamelling. See 
ENAMEL. | | 
Ax iu gemmarum, a term applied by Becker, and others, to that 
principle to which the gems, and other beautiful ſtones, owe their 
colours; i. e. the metalline ſulphur whereby they are tinged. 
Ax IMA, ANIM Aro, in muſic, the ſame with ALLECRO. 
ANIMA mundi, the ſoul of the univerſe, is according to ſome, a 


plant 


certain pure, Ztlerial ſubſtance, which, being diffuſed through the 


whole maſs of matter, informs, actuates, and unites the various parts 
ly. Others, particularly 
the Carteſians, define it to be an ignific virtue, ſuppoſed to flow 
from the ſuu, and other heavenly bodies, infuſed into the chaos, 
and diſſeminated through the whole frame for it's couſervation, nu- 
trition, and vivification; according to the poet: = 


Spiritus intus alit, totoſque infuſa per artus, 
ens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcer. 


The moderns, on the Chriſtian ſcheme, reje& the notions of an 
anima mundi, as abſolutely repugnant to obſervation and experience: 
tending to mingle the Deity too much with the creatures; confound- 
ing, in ſome meaſure, the workman with his work ; making this, as 
it were, a part of that, and the ſeveral portions of the univerſe, ſo 
many 15 of the Godhead. 

ANIMACHA, a river of India, in the kingdom of Malabar. 
It riſes in the kingdom of Calicut, and falls into the ocean ſix 
leagues from Cranganor. It is alſo the name of a town upon the 
river, | 

ANIMADVERSION, in matters of literature, is uſed to ſigniſy 
ſometimes correction, or remarks or obſervations on a book, &c. 
and ſomctimes in a critical way, a ſerious conſideration and reflec- 
tion on any ſubject. 5 | 

ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an organized body, endowed with 
life and ſpontaneous motion. Boerhaave defines an animal, reſpect- 
ing 2 the body, not the ſoul, to be an organical body conſiſting 
of veſſels and juices; and taking in the matter of nutriment by a 
part called mouth, whence it is conveyed to the inteſtines, in which 
it has-roots implanted, whereby it draws in it's nouriſhment after 
the manner of plants, | | 

An animal, according to this definition, is diſtinguiſhed from a 
foſſil, in that it is an en rupee body ; -and from a vegetable by this, 
that it has it's roots within itſelf; and a plant, without itſelf. 

In. effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in reality, no more 
than it's earth, or the body it adheres to; into which it ſends forth 
it's roots, that is, the lacteal veſſcls, which thence draw the matter 
of it's life and increaſe. 


The general charaQeriſtic,-then, of an animal, is to be free and 


at large with reſpect to the ſubje& it derives it's nouriſhment from; 


for any thing is taken in at the mouth, and the mouth does not ad- 
here to any thing: whereas all plants are connected in ſome manner 
or other to the body, which furniſhes them with food. 

Hence it follows, that a fe/us, while it remains in the mother's 
womb, is a real plant, as being connected by the funiculus umbili- 


calis to the placenta, and by the placenta to the uterus, from whence 
it receives it's nouriſhment. 
the ſaid 


If it did not derive it's food. b niculus, but by it's 
mouth, it were an animal; and if it drew it by both, a nezphite, or 
plant animal. | | 

Some have defined animals from their local motion, as being ca- 
pable of ſhiſting from place to place, and plants from ſticking faſt 
to the ſame ſubjeQ : but on this principle, oyſters, muſcles, wes. Foy 
&c. are excluded from the claſs of animals, inaſmuch as they adhere 
or grow to rocks, &c. yet it is certain that thoſe creatures are real 

? | animals, 
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animalt, as they have mouths and ſtomachs to take in their food; 
and lacteals, 9 and veins to receive it. 
According to Dr. T yſon, the criterion of an animal is the duc- 


tus alimentalis, i. e. a gullet, ſtomach, and inteſtines ; all which 


make but one continued canal, 

All animals, according to the moſt probable and received opinion, 
are produced originally * eggs, in which they are contained till 
the feed of the male penetrate their covering and ſtretch them, ſo 
as they become ready for N | | 

When the animal breaks looſe from it's ſhell in it' 
we ſay the dam of it is viviparous ; when the young is excluded 
with a hard covering round it, which we call te hel, we ſay the 
dam is oviparous. ſhell of the 751 in the oviparous kind is 
hard and convexed, the better to reſiſt the preſſure and the injuries 
of the air, to which it muſt lie expoſed for Cn time. 

All animals that are found with fins, or wings, and have the 
free power of tranſporting themſelves from one Mace to another, 
are divided into two ſexes under each ſpecies, that they may confer 
their joint offices in rearing their young. On the other hand, thoſe 
animals which are confined all their fie to one ſpot are hermaphro- 
ditical, or have both ſexes conjoined in one body, and procure their 
' ſpecies without the concurrence of a mate. Of this ſort are lim- 
pets, ſea- ears, and ſeveral other kinds of ſhell-fiſh, 

The philoſophers comprehend man under the ſpecies of animals, 
and define him a reaſonable animal : though among naturaliſts, &c. 
animals are uſually reſtrained to irrationals. 

Animals may be conſidered either as aerial, terreſtrial, aquatic, or 
amphibious. 
can ſupport themſelves in the air. 

Terreſtrial are thoſe whoſe only place of reſt is upon earth. Aqua- 
lic are thoſe whoſe conſtant abode is in the water. | 


rfeQ form 3 


— 


Thoſe are called amphibious which live freely in the air upon the 


earth, and yet are obſerved to live long in the water, as if they were 
natural inhabitants of that element. 


Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into birds and flies. Fiſhes, 


which are the chief part of aquatic animals, may be divided into ſhell- 
— ſcaly fiſhes, and thoſe that have neither apparent ſcales nor 
ells. = 
And 9 animals may be divided into quadrupedes, or beaſts; 
* which have many feet, and ſerpents which have no feet at 
— 


Inſects, which in their ſeveral changes belong to ſeveral of the be- 
fore- mentioned diviſions, may be conſidered her as one great 
tribe of animals. They are called inſets, from' a ſeparation in the 
middle of their bodies, whereby they are as it were cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in waſps, 
common flies, and the like. 

Beſides all theſe, there are ſome animals that are not perfectly of 
theſe kinds, but placed as it were in the middle betwixt them, by 
having ſomething of both; as beaſts and birds in them. 

The greateſt part of animals have five ſenſes, viz. ſeeing, hearing, 
ſmelling, taſting, and feeling. Some reptiles of the earth, and ſome 
of the aquatics, want one or more of the ſenſes which are in perfect 
animals, as worms, oyſters, cockles, &c. | 


e call thoſe aerial which have wings, with which they 


One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing for the reaſon + 


of animals, and telling us it is only our pride and prejudices that will 
not allow them the oſs of that faculty. Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all oc- 
currences of life: whereas the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a ta- 
lent, but in what immediately regards his own preſervation or the 
continuance of his ſpecies. Animals, in their generation, are wiſer 
than the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is confined to a few parti- 


culars, and lies in a very narrow compaſs. Take a brute out of his 


inſtinct, and you find him wholly deprived of underſtanding. 

Animals conſiſt of ſolids, or firm parts, as fleſh, bones, membranes, 
&c. and fluids, as blood, &c. 

The ſolids are mere earth, bound together by ſome oily humour; 
and accordingly are reducible by fire into ſuch earth again. 

Thus a bone, being perfectly purged of it's Hs by calcination, 
is found a mere earth, which the leaſt force will crumble into duſt, 
for want of the natural gluten ; yet the ſame bone, by immerging it 
in water or oil, becomes firm and ſtrong again, and more ſo in oil 
than water. And thus cupels will ſuſtain the utmoſt effects of fire, 

The parts of animals are diſti 
two circumſtances : the firſt, that when burnt they are found per- 
fectly inſipid, all animal ſalts being volatile, and flying off with heat ; 
the contrary of this is found in vegetables, which conſtantly retain 
ſome fixed ſalt in all their aſhes. | 

The ſecond, that no true acid ie contained in any animal juice; nor 
can any acid ſalt be extracted fi in the ſame ; the contrary of which 
is found in all vegetables. | | 

Yet are animals reconverted into their vegetable nature by putre- 
faction. 28 

Animals make the ſubject of that branch of natural hiſtory called 


_— | 
ſtructure of animals, with their diſorders, remedies, &c. make 
the ſubje of anatomy, medicine, &c. | 

As to the ſtructure of animals, it is obſerved that the make of every 
kind of animal is different from every other kind ; and yet there is not 
the leaſt turn in the muſcles, or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which 
does not render them more proper for that particular animal's way of 
life, than any other caſt or texture of them would have been. 


ANIMAL, uſed adjectively, _— ſomething belonging to, or 


partaking of, the nature of animals; as animal food, &c. 


ANIMALS, dviparous. | f OviPaROUS, that breeds by ſpawn. 
* ANIMALS, rapacious. See J RAPACIOUS, 
ANIMALS, generation pf. GENERATION, 


ANIMALS, in heraldry, conſtitute the principal figures ; being in- 
troduced as brarings, ſupporters, &c. Soak - 


— 


iſhed from thoſe of A N by N 
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- ANIMAL adfiont, are ſuch as are peculiar to, or belong to, animals. 
ANIMAL flawer, in natural hiſtory, a name given to an animal 
ſomewhat reſembling the flower of the marigold, but of a paler yel. 
* See a r of it in Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. ix. p. 110 
NIMAL heat. © Hear. E 
ANIMAL hunger. Sce the articles ; HuNGER. -+ ; 
ANIMAL liquors. 
are ſuppoſed to be of an alkaleſcent nature; but Mr. Queſnay affirms, 
that our * liquors contain a very aceſent ſalt, capable of re- 
ſiſting a heat of 200 degrees; ha 
ANIMAL glue. See the article GLue. _ 
ANntMAL fun&toms. See Fuxcriox, office. 3 
ANIMAL gads, thoſe into which human ſouls were ſuppoſed to be 
converted by means of certain religious pagan ceremonies. 
ANIMAL motion, the ſame with what is called muſcular motion. 


Emmons 


ANIMAL actions; ſuch as are peculiar to animals; as ſenſation, - 
and muſcular motion. 


ANIMAL aconemy. See CEconouy, Sraveturt, &c. of the 


2 MAL ſecretion, the ſeparation of the ſeveral juices from the 


blood. | 
ANIMAL oil, See the article O1t.; ; 3 
ANIMAL ſpirits, a very ſubtil fluid, ſuppoſed to be ſeparated from 
the brain, and thence diffuſed into all parts of the body, for the per- 
formance of all animal and vital functions. By the help of theſe ſpi- 
rits, we are furniſhed with a vaſt number of precarious ſolutions of 
. tag: phenomena ; and without them we mult leaye a great chaſm in 
the philoſophical hiſtory of animal bodies; but, after all, the phæno- 
mena that would in this caſe be unexplained, are, it may be, inexpli- 
cable to us. | 


ANIMAL ſyſtem, denotes the whole claſs of beings endowed with - 


animal life, otherwiſe called the animal kingdom. 


ANIMAL ſub/tances, include all the parts of which animals conſiſt, | 


of what uſe or intention ſoever they may be. 

ANIMAL Mile ſubſtances, are thoſe found buried in the earth; 
ſuch as ſea-ſhells, bones of land-animals, &c. Sce Feffile Box Es, 
SHELLS, IVORY, &c. | | 

ANIMAL ſubſtances, fermentative quality of. See FERMENT, 
FERMENTATION. | 

ANIMAL is likewiſe applied figuratively to artificial or moral 
things. In this ſenſe, government is conſidered as a huge com- 

lex animal. The ſovereign or legiſlative power anſwers to the 
oul ; the magiſtrates to the limbs or members; rewards and pu- 
niſhments are the nerves; riches, the ſtrength ; counſellors, the fa- 
culty of memory; equity, redfon ; ſedition, ſickneſs ; civil war, 
death. The whole of which is by Hobbes denominated Leviathan. 

ANIMALCULE, a minute animal, ſcarcely, if at all diſcernible 
by the naked eye. The word is a diminutive of animal. 

After the moſt minute reſearches, and the moſt accurate inquiries, 

hiloſophers have found the whole earth to be repleniſhed with an 
inexhauſtible ſtore of what we ſhould leaſt of all ſuſpect; that is, an 
infinite number of animalcules floating in the air we breathe, ſportin 
in the fluids we drink, or adhering to the ſeveral objects we ſee 8, 
handle. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have obſervations of 
the animalcules in rain water, in feveral chalybeat waters,. infuſions 


of pepper, & oats, barley, wheat, &. A mite was an- 


ciently thought the limit of littleneſs; but we are not now ſur- 
priſed to be told of animals twenty-ſeven millions of times ſmaller 
than that animalcule. | 

ANIMALCULES, viſible, or thoſe diſcernible by the naked eye, are 
mites, divers ſpecies of inſects, reptiles, and other vermin. 
 ANIMALCULES, invi/ible. Reaſon and analogy give ſome 2 
port to the exiſtence of infinite imperceptible animaloules. 
turaliſts ren an order of them which eſcape the cognizance of 
them even by the beſt microſcopes, and give many probable conjec- 
tures concerning them. 

ANIMALCULES, microſcopical, thoſe which can only be difcerned 


by the help of a large magnifier. It has been calculated by Leewen- 
hoeck, that a thouſand millions of animalcula, which are diſcovered in 


common water, are got all together ſo large as a common grain of 
ſand. This author, upon examining the male ſpecies of various ani- 
mals, diſcovered in many infinite numbers of animalcula, not larger 
than thoſe above mentioned. In the milt of a ſingle cod-fiſh, there 


are more animalcules than there are men upon the whole earth; and 


yet a grain of ſand is bigger than four millions of them. The white 
matter alſo, which ſticks to the teeth, abounds with animalcules of va- 
rious figures, to which vinegar is fatal ; and it is known that vine- 
gar contains animalcula in the ſhape of eels. The itch, from ſeveral 
experiments, is affirmed to be a diſorder ariſing: from the irritations 
of a ſpecies of animalcula found in the =. Jo of that ailment, 
whence the communication of it by contact from one to another is 


eaſily conceived, as alſo the reaſon of the cure being effected by cu- 


taneous 8 The ſmall-pox, meaſles, infections, and other 
diſeaſes, have been attributed to the ſame foundation. 
ANIMATE, AxiuAr ep, ſomething inſpired with life or a living 
ſoul, or that exhibits marks of being actuated by ſome ſpirit or ſoul. 
ANIMATE power, in mechanics, implies a man, or other animal, 
in contradiſtinction to ſprings, weight, wind, &c, 
ANIMATED horſe-harrs. See n | 
ANIMATED needle, one touched with a load-ſtone, or magnet. 
ANIMATED mercury, in chemiſtry, denotes quickſilver impreg: 


nated with ſome ſubtile and. ſpirituous particles, ſo as to render it 


capable of becoming hot when mingled with gold. | 
ANIMATED alſo implies a thing impregnated with vermin or @ni- 
malcula, In this ſenſe the whole earth may be ſaid to be animated. 
See ANIMA LCULE. TX = 1 
ANIMATION, the induing of an animal body with a foul. The 
foetus in the womb is ſaid to come to it's animation, when it begins to 


5 | act 


All animal liquors, excepting. chyle and milk, 
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14 25 a true animal, or after the female that bears it is guzck, as the 
m— MATION, among mechanical hiloſophers, is uſed for the at 
of ſoliciting the deſcent of a body, ſo as continually to give it new 

f acceleration. a | 
d 7 o, among alchemiſts, denotes the 3 of fer- 
menting a white foliated earth, with a ſort of philoſophical or celeſ- 
tial water or ſulphur. 7 ; 

ANIMATION, in a natural or figurative ſenſe, ſignifies the act of 

iving life or force to a ſubje& or diſcourſe, &c. 

ANIMATION, in the hermetic philoſophy, implies a certain ſtate 
of perfection to which a body is brought by ſome appropriate pro- 
ceſs, in virtue of which ſome extraordinary phænomena may be pro- 

ed by it. | 
DANI E, or Gum ANIME, in natural hiſtory, 1s a kind of gum, 
or rather reſin; of a friable ſubſtance, inflammable, and ſoluble in oil. 


There are two kinds of this gum reſin, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets | 


of oriental and occidental. | | 

The oriental or Ethiopian anime, called by the Portugueſe animum 
and aniimum, and in the ſhops gum anime, is a dry and ſolid reſin, 
brought to us in large cakes or maſſes of an irregular figure, and of a 
very uncertain colour, ſome of them are greeniſh, ſome reddiſh, ſome 
brown, and ſome of the colour of myrrh ; they. all agree in this, 
however, that they are moderately pellucid, of a tolerable compact 
texture, light and eaſily powdered, of a fragrant ſmell, very inflam- 
mable, and of a reſinous and ſomewhat bitter taſte. This, which is 
the genuine and true anime, is now very rare in the ſhops. It is 
brought, as Garcias informs us, only from Ethiopia ; but the occi- 
dental kind or reſin of the courbaril, is what is univerſally received 
in it's place. a 5 

The occidental anime, is a whitiſh, dry, and ſolid reſin, fomewhat 
reſembling frankincenle in colour. It is often of a fine yellowiſh 
white, between that of frankincenſe and maſtich, and in the pureſt 

ieces is very clean and tranſparent ; in general, however, it is much 
inferior to the oriental. 

The beſt gum anime otight to be white, dry, friable, clean, of a 
good ſmell, that ſoon” conſumes when thrown into the fire, and that 
contains a great deal of oil and eſſential ſalt. It is proper to diſculs, 
ſoften, and diſſipate cold humours, and is therefore good for the 
head-ach : to ſtrengthen the brain, they apply it to the top of the 
head, and perfume night-caps with it; it is alſo applied to wounds, 
for cleanſing and cicatriſing them. 

In medicine, it's principal uſe is external ; in cold; painful, rheu- 
matic, flatulent affections of the head, nerves, and joints; palſies, 
contractions, relaxations, contuſions, &c. For theſe purpoſes, it is 


an ingredient in plaſters and cerates. 


ANIME, in heraldry, a term uſed when the eyes of any rapacious 
creature are borneof a different tincture from that of the creature itſelf. 

ANIMELLX, otherwiſe called laclicinia, the glandules under the 
ears, and all along under the lower jaw. 

ANIMETTA, a term given by eccleſiaſtical writers, to the pall or 
cloth wherewith the cup, uſed at the euchariſt,” is covered. 

ANIMI geliguium, SWOONING ; which ſee. — 

ANINGA, in commerce, the name of a root growing in the 
Antilles iſlands, nearly reſembling the china root. It is uſed, in 
the ſugar-works, for refining the 12 | 

ANJOU cabbage. Sce CARBAOE, a well-known plant. 

ANISATUM, a liquor ia which aniſeeds are infuſed. See 
ANISE-SEED-twater. | 

ANISCALPATOR, in anatomy, otherwiſe called LaT1s- 
SIMUS darf ; which ſce. 

ANISE, aniſum, in botany, a ſmall annual umbelliferous herb, 
producing roundiſh {ſtriated feeds, flatted on one fide, and pointed at 
one end; of a pale colour inclining to green. The upper leaves 
are divided into five ſegments ; but the lower are entire, roundiſh, 
and ſerrated about the edges. 2 

This plant, which is ſaid to be a native of Egypt and Syria, is 
cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 74 1s alſo raiſed in 
ſome of our gardens, but ſeldom brings it's ſeed to perfection. The 
ſeed brought from Spain is reckoned the beſt. SS, 

Aniſe-ſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, and a pleaſant warm taſte, 
accompanied with a ſmall degree of ſweetneſs. They are in com- 
mon uſe as a warm carminative, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt ef- 
fectual of all the warm ſeeds. 

They give out all their virtue to rectified ſpirits, which become 
of a bright lemon colour, and taſte very agreeably. Infuſed in 
water they impart a little of their ſmell, but ſcarcely any taſte : in 
diſtillation they give over the whole of their flavour, the remaining 
decoction having neither the ſmell. nor the taſte of the aniſe-ſeeds. 

An eſſential oil ariſes with the water, in a conſiderable quantity, 
above an ounce having been extracted from three pounds of the 
ſeed. This oil is of a yellowiſh colour, and congeals into a bu- 
tyraceous white concrete, even when the air is not ſenſibly cold. 
It's ſmell, which exactly reſembles that of the aniſe-ſeeds, is ex- 
tremely durable and diffuſive ; and it's taſte milder, and leſs pun- 
gent than that of almoſt any other diſtilled vegetable oil. It is re- 
commended chiefly in diſorders of the breaſt ; but is ſaid to be 
leſs effectual in flatulences, than the ſeeds in ſubſtance. 

AN1sE feellatum, ſtellated aniſe, is the fruit or ſeed veſſel of a ſmall 
tree growing in Tartary, China, and the Philippine iſlands. It con- 
liſts of ruſty brown coloured hard wrinkled capſules, about half an 
inch in length, joined together by baſes, to the number of ſix or more, 


in the form of a ſtar; each of which includes one ſeed or kernel, gloſly, | 


and of the colour 'of linſeed externally, and white internally. 
The huſks have a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweetiſh warm aromatic 


taſte, reſembling thoſe of the common aniſe-ſeeds, but ſtronger and 


more agreeable, They have alſo the ſame virtues, and might be 
given with advantage in the ſame intentions. 
| No, II. Vor. I. 
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ANKER, a liquid meaſure at Amſterdam, containing about 
3 gallons Englith. 

ANNALE, in middle age writers, a day held every year in me- 
mory of the dead. ; . 3 

ANNALE is applied by the Romaniſls to maſſes celebrated for the 
dead during a whole year. | : 

ANNALES libri, a ſpecies of regiſter, wherein events were re- 
lated in the chronological order they happened. | 

It differs from a perfect hiſtory; in being only a mere relation of 
what paſſes every year, as a journal is of what paſſes every day; 
whereas hiſtory relates not only the tranſactions themſelves, but 
alſo the cauſes, . motives, and ſprings of ſuch actions. Arles re- 
quire brevity only; hi/lery demands ornametit. 1 

Cicero informs us, that the pontifex maximus, in order to preſerve 
the memory of events, wrote what paſſed each year on tablets, which 
were expoſed to er, inſpection in his own 5 'T hele tablets 
were called annales maximi ; and hence the writers who imitated this 
{imple method of writing were ſtyled annaliſti. | 

NNALES baculi, a kind of wooden almanics; called alſo run- 
flecks, or clagt, and uſed amongſt our anceſtors. 

ANNALES, a name given by middle age writers, to yourig cattle 
of a year old, or under two; q. d. yearlings. 

ANNALES fignifies likewiſe a yearly income, rent, or revenue. 

ANNALIS actie, in civil law, an action which may be per- 
formed any time of the year. 

ANNALIS clavus, the nail which the Roman pretor; conſul, or 
dictator, fixed every year in the wall of Jupiter's temple, on the ides 
of September, to ſhew the number of years from the building gf 
Rome. The years were afterwards reckoned by conſulates. 

ANNALIS exceptio, a kind of privilege ncendy granted the people 
of Italy, for exempting a perſon from the performance of a contract, 
or from payment within the year. | 

ANNALS, a regular account, by way of hiſtory, of the affairs 
- - digeſtcd in the order of years wherein they were tranſ- 
acted. : 

Annals, in the opinion of Sempronius Aſellio, ate a bare rela- 
tion of what paſſes each year; whereas hi/tory not only records the 
tranſactions themſelves, but likewiſe the cauſe, motives, and ſprin 
of them. The annelit merely ſtates his facts, but the fa rid 
reaſons and deſcants on them. This laſt ſeems to be the ſentiment 
of Cicero, who, ſpeaking of annaliſt, fays, Unam dicendi laudem 
putant eſſe brevitatem, non exornatores rerum, ſed tantum narratores ; 
and adds, that hiftory was originally the Compoſition of annales. See 
ANNALES libri. | 

The Egyptians; Babylonians, Perſians, Chaldeans; &c. kept 
annals from the earlieſt ages. | 

ANNATES, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies the firſt year's 
revenue of a ſpiritual living; or/a year's incotne upon the death of 
any biſhop, abbot, prieſt, &c. 

heſe annates were formerly given to the pope, but at the Re- 
formation they were veſted in the king. Queen Anne, however, 
reſtored them to the church, by appropriating them to the augmen- 
tation of ſmall livings. 

Clement V. is ſaid to have been the firſt pope who impoſed an- 
nates in England. During the ſchiſm of the anti-popes, the clergy 
often refuſed to pay them. Annates were even condemned by ſome 
of the popes; and the ſecular princes frequently objected to the 
payment of them, forbidding any money wy carried out of their 
dominions on this account. Ihe parliament under Henry VIII. 
finally took them from the popes, and gave them to the crown, in 
whoſe hands they have remained ever ſince. 

ANNE, or St. AnNE's day, a feſtival obſerved in the Greck and 
Latin churches, in honour of Anne, or Anna, mother of the Virgin 
Mary. It is celebrated by the former oa the gth of December, 
and by the latter on the 26th of July. | | 
ANNEALING, or NEALING, an operation performed on glaſs, 
earthen- ware, &c. in an oven or furnace erected for that purpoſe. 
Sce NEALING. 

ANNEXATION, in law, a term uſed to imply the uniting of 
lands or rents to the crown. 

ANNEXED denotes a thing joined to, or dependent on another; 
e. gr. ſuch a farm, ſuch an advowſon, is annexed to ſuch a ſce, 
ſuch a manor, &c. 

ANNIENTED, in law, ſignifies annulled, or made void. 

ANNIHILATION, the ack of reducing any created ſubſtance 
into nothing, or of totally deſtroying and taking away it's exiſtenct; 
and in this ſenſe it is oppoſed to creation. Annihilation, as well as 
creation, was denied by the ancient philoſophers, who reſolved all 
the changes in the world into new modifications, without 5 5 
2 production of any new thing, or deſtruction of the old. 

ome think, that nothing is ſo difficult as annihilation 5 that it 
requires the infinite power of the Creator to effect it: ſome go fur- 
wer of God to effect it. Ac- 
cording to others, nothing is ſo ealy: exiſtence is a ſtate of vio- 
lence ; all things are continually endeavouring to return to their 
primitive nothing; it requires no power at all; nay, it requires an 
infinite power to prevent it. It is believed by ſome Chriſtians, that 
God will annihilate the fouls of the damned aſter a certain duration 
of 1 ; and this annihilation is by them called the ſecond 
death. 0 

ANNIMILATION, in political arithmetic, is uſed in this ſenſę: 
when the capital ſtock. of any fund is reduced, ſo much is ſaid tg he. 
annthilated, as is reduced. | | 

ANNI nubiles, in law, ſignifies the marriageable age gf à wo- 
man, viz. after ſhe is twelve years old. | 
ANNIS communibus. See COM MUNIBUS arnrs. 

ANNISEED, from the herb aniſe. See Ax1sx-/eed. 


ANNIVERSARY, the W any remarkable day. 
, 1 
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126 ANN 
' ANNIVERSARY days, among the Romaniſts, denote thoſe days 
on which the martyrdoms of the ſaints are yearly celebrated in the 
church ; alſo days whereon, at ny year's end,, men are wont to 
pray for the ſouls of their deceaſed friends. 

Anvivanzunr winds, thoſe which blow conſtantly at certain 
ſeaſons of the year ; ſuch as the Eteſian winds, trade winds, and 
monſoons. 

ANNIVERSARY alſo ſignifies the annals, or maſs rehearſed daily 
for the ſpace of a year after the death of a perſon. _ 

ANNO Domini, i. e. the year of our Lord, the computation of 
time from our Saviour's incarnation. 


ANNOISANCE, in law, the ſame with Nu1SANCE ; which 


ſee. 
ANNOMINATION, in rhetoric, the ſame with PARORNO- 
MASIA ; which ſee. 
' ANNONA, in Roman antiquity, denotes proviſions of all ſorts 
for a year, as of fleſh, wine, &c. but eſpecially of corn. 
ANNONA milttaris, the allowance of oil, ſalt, bread, fleſh, corn, 
wine, hay, and ſtraw, which was annually provided by contractors 
or the maintenance of an army. 
 ANNONA civilis, the corn with which the granaries of cities were 
filled every year for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants in each city. 
ANNONAGE, a duty or tax on corn. 
 ANNONAGE is nearly of the ſame import with frumentage. 
ANNOTATION, in matters of litcrature, a brief ee 
or remark upon a book or writing, in order to clear up ſome paſ- 
ſage, or draw ſome concluſion from it. 
AxxOrATiox, in medicine, ſignifies the very beginning of a 
febrile paroxyſm, called alſo the attack of the paroxyſm, when the 
patient grows chill, ſhudders, yawns, is drowſy, and the like. 


—— 


here is another annotatio, or epiſemaſia, which is proper to hectic ' 


fevers, happening an hour or two after eating: in this there is no 
ſhivering with cold, as in the other ſort. 

ANNOTATION, in civil law, implies a kind of reſcript, or rather 
a grant from the emperor, ſigned with his own hand, at the bot- 
tom of which was a note, or ſubſcription in red letters; whence 
it's name. | a 

ANNOTTO, in dying, an elegant red colour, formed from the 
pellicles of the ſceds of a tree common in South America. The 
annotto is now only prepared by the Spaniards. The 1 had 
ſormerly a manufactory at St. Angelo, now ruined. The yers pre- 
ſer this drug to indigo, and it is ſold one fourth dearer. The 


double Glouceſter cheeſe is coloured with this dye, not with ma- 


rigolds. It gives only a pale browniſh yellow colour to water, and 
is very little ſoluble in that liquid. It readily diſſolves in ſpirit of 
wine, and gives a bright orange colour; it is on that account uſeful 
as an maratlen in varniſhes and lacquers. It is ſaid to be an an- 
tidote to the poiſonous juice of caſſada, or mannibot. 
ANNUAL, in a gencral ſenſe, is an epithet 1 8 to what- 
ever returns yearly, or is performed within that ſpace of time. 
Thus we ſay, the annual motion of the earth, annual plants, &c. 
' AxNUAL, among the Romaniſts, denotes a yearly office, ſaid 
for the ſoul of a — * deceaſed, on the anniverſary of his death. 

Axx UAL ſometimes ſignifies the yearly rent or income of a 
prebendary or other benefice. 

' ANNUAL, in the Scots law, implies a yearly revenue, or due, 
paid at certain terms, either legal; as Martinmaſs and Whitſun- 
tide; or conventional, as ſhall be agreed upon between the 
parties. n 
, ANNUAL argument ef longitude. Sce ARGUMENT, 

| ANNUAL epadt. Sce EPACTS, exceſſes of the ſolar year. 

ANNUAL equation of the ſun and moon's mean motion, &c. 
See EQUATION. 

' ANNUAL leaves, of plants, are thoſe which ſprout afreſh in ſpring, 
and perith in winter, 

ANNUAL plants, or annuals, are thoſe which live only their year; 
or come up in the ſpring, and die again in autumn; conſequently 
demand recruiting yearly. 

ANNUAL meadow-graſs, is a ſpecies of graſs which makes the 
fineſt turfs, and ſeems very proper for dairy-farms. In ſome parts 
of England they call it Suffolk graſs. 5 , 
ANNUALIA, yearly oblations anciently made by the relations 
of perſons, on the year-day of the death of ſuch perſons ; on which 
a ſolemn maſs was alſo celebrated, 


, ANNUEL, ground, is when the property of any land, whether 


built or unbuilt, is let or ſold for a yearly rent, to be paid either to 
the proprietor, or to ſome chaplain, prieſt, &c. 

 ANNUEL, fue, fignifies either when the mail or due is diſpoſed of, 
as a yearly revenue; & when the land on tenement is let in fee- 
farm hereditary, for a certain annual fur 
 ANNUEL of Norway, was an annual payment of 100 marks 
ſterling from the kings of Scotland to the kings of Norway, in 
ſatisfaction for ſome pretenſions which the latter Fad to the Scottiſh 
kingdom, by virtue of a cenveyance made thereof by Malcolm 
Kanmuir, who, uſurped the crown after his brother's deceaſe. 
This annuel was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1266 : it was paid till the year 
1468, when the annuel, with all it's arrears, was renounced in the 
contract of marriage between king James the Third, and Margaret, 
daughter of Chriſtian the Firſt, king of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. | 

ANNUENTES mufeuli, in anatomy. See RECTI interni minores. 
"Theſe muſcles help to nod the head, or draw it directly back- 
wards and forwards ; whence their name from ar-nuere, to nod to- 
wards. | 

ANNUITY, a yearly rent or revenue, paid either for term of 
life, or of yeais, or in fee, and for ever. 

In common law, the difference between a rent and an annuity, 
conſiſts in this, that rent is payable out of land; whereas an annuzty 


n 
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round, and inveſting the whole larynx. Sce CRICOIDEs. 
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charges only the perſon of the grantor; and that, for the reco- 
very of a rent, an action lies: whereas for that of an annuity, there 
— lies a writ of annuity againſt the grantor, his heirs, and ſuc- 
ceflors. Add, that annuities arc never taken for ailets, as being ng 
freeholds in law, F 

For the computation of the value of annuities, in arrears on 
lives, in perpetuity, &c. ſee InTEREST, ſimple and compound. 

ANNULAR, in a general ſenſe, ſomething in the torm of, or 
reſembling a ring. 

ANNULAR is alſo a peculiar denomination for the fourth finger, 
commonly called the r:g-finger. 

ANNULAR cartilage, the ſecond cartilage of the larynx, being 


ANNULAR ligament encompaſſes the carpus, or wriſt, like à 
bracelet. See WrisT. Annulur is alſo applied to the ligament of 
the /ar/us, and to the ſphincter muſcle of the anus. 

ANNULAR proceſs, or protuberunce, denotes a proceſs of the me. 
dulla eblongata ; thus named by Dr. Wilfis, becauſe, like a ring, 
it ſurrounds the ſame. 

: ANNULATA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of CoLUBER; which 
ee. 

ANNULET, in architecture, a ſmall ſquare member in the 
Doric capital, under the quarter-round. 

ANNULET is alſo a narrow flat moulding, which is common to 
divers places of the column; as in the baſes, capitals, &c. It 
is the ſame member which Vitruvius calls a fillet ; Palladio, a liſtel 
or cincture; Scamozzi and Mr. Brown, a ſupercilium, liſt, tinea, 
eye-brow, {quare, and rabbit. 

The hieroglyphic of the annulet is very. various : ſome of the an« 
cients uſed it to denote ſervitude ; the Romans repreſented by it 
liberty and nobility. It is an emblem of ſecrecy, it it have a ſeat; 
and of love, if the cypher, the face, or the arms of the beloved are 
engraved upon it. 

ANNULET, in heraldry, a mark of diſtinction which the fifth 
brother of a family ought to bear in his coat of arms. See Plate b. 
Heraldry. 

ANNULUS, a ſpecies of the Vor ura; which ſee. 

ANNULLING, a term ſometimes uſed for cancelling, or ren- 
dering a deed, ſentence, &c. void, and of no effect. 

ANNUNCIADA, or ANNUNTIATE, an order of knighthood 
in Savoy, originally inſtituted in the year 1362, by Amadeus VI. 
Duke of Savoy, in memory of Amadeus I. who detended the iile of 
Rhodes againſt the Turks: it was called by the founder, the knot of 
love. The collar conſiſted of fifteen links interwoven with one 
another in the form of a true lover's knot; and the motto, 
F. E. R. T. fortitudo ejus Rhodium tenuit. But Amadeus VIII. 
changed the name to that of Annunciada, and inſtead of the image 
of St. Maurice, which was appended to the collar, placed that of 
the Virgin Mary. At the ſame time he ſubſtituted the words of 
the angel's ſalutation, inſtead of thoſe in the above motto. 

ANNUNCIADES, ſeveral religious orders, inſtituted in honour 
of the annunciation. : 

The firſt order of this kind was founded by ſeven merchants at 
Florence, in 1232. The ſecond was a nunnery at Bourges, founded 
by Joan, queen of France, after her divorce from Lewis XII. 
The third was a nunnery founded by a Genoeſe lady in the year 
4 600. The fourth, a friexy, founded by cardinal Torrecremata, at 

ome. | 

ANNUNCIATION, the tidings brought by the angel Gabriel 
to the Virgin Mary. 

ANNUNCIATION is alſo a feſtival kept by the church on the 
twenty-fifth of March, in commemoration of theſe tidings : it is of 
very great antiquity. 

In the Romiſh church, on this feaſt, the pope performs the cere- 
mony of marrying, or cloiſtering a certain number of maidens, who 
are preſented to him in the church della Minerva, cloathed in white 
ſerge, and muffled up from head to foot: an officer ſtands by with 
purſes containing notes of fifty crowns, for thoſe who make choice 
__ marriage, and notes of an hundred for thoſe who choole the 
veil. 

Annuncialisn is likewiſe a title given by the Jews to part of the 
ceremony of their paſſover. 

ANNUN CIATOR, in the Greek churches, an officer ap- 
pointed to give notice of the feaſts and holy days to be obſerved by 
them. 

ANOCHUS, the name of a medicine, which has given occa 
ſion to many fruitleſs conjectures. It is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the eugnymus, deſcribed by Theophraſtus, the leaves and 
fruit of which killed the goats, who brouzed on it. The word 1s 
derived from avoxy, a retention of the ſtools, or ſtoppage of the 
bowels. a 

ANOCTORON, a name given to a church by ancient eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers. Roman halls were alſo called ans&ora. | 

ANOCYSTI, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of the echini marini, 
which have, at the top of the ſhell, an aperture for the anus. 
Some of them are ſpheroidal, and others of a flatter figure. 

ANODUS, in chemiſtry, a nutritious matter ſeparated by the 
kidneys, and diſtin from the urine, 

ANODYNE, in pharmacy, a term applied to medicines which 
aſſuage and mitigate pain. 

Among anodynes may be reckoned all relaxing remedies, diluters, 
and medicines which by any means deſtroy acrimony, or expel 
wind, together with the compound medicines of the ſhops, which 
* under this name; ſuch as the anodyne balſam made of Caſtile 
aſp opium, camphor, ſaffron, and ſpirit of wine. 

nodynes ſhould not be given without great caution, nor on a full 
ſtomach, nor in dropſies. Hemlock procures eaſe and ſleep, with- 
out cauſing that head-ach next morning, uſually complain ed of 
| wy alter 
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- after taking opium. If the pulſe be ſtrong, a larger doſe is ſafe; 


eſs doſe mult be given, if it be weak. 
he an the — anodyues externally to the part affected. 
Such among the claſs of ſimples are, the onion, lily, root of mal- 
lows, leaves of violet, alder, &c. In nervous cales, and at the 
decline of fevers, camphor is the beſt anodyne. 
ANOINTED. See the articles CHRIST and Mess1Aan. 

_ ANOINTERS, a ſect of religious people in England, ſo de- 
nominated from the ceremony they uſed of anzinting all perſons be- 
fore they admitted them into the church. "They founded their cuſtom 
of anointing upon James v. 14, 15. : 
- ANOLE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of lizard com- 
mon about houſes and plantations in the Weſt Indies. It reſembles 
the common lizard of Europe. In the day-time they are always in 
motion; and in the night creep into holes, where they make a con- 
tinual and very difagreeable noiſe. 
' ANOLYMPIADES, a name given by the Elcans to thoſe Olym- 

ic games anciently celebrated under the direction of the Piſcans and 
Arcadians. The icons claimed the ſole right of managing the 
Olympic games, in which they ſometimes met with competitors, 
particularly in the Piſeans and Arcadians. . 
- ANOMALISTICAL year, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the time that 
the earth takes to pals 1 her orbit: it is alſo called the pe- 
riodical year. This ſpace of time is greater than the tropical year, 
on account of the proceſſion of the equinoxes. 
.” ANOMALOUS, in a general ſenſe, is applied to whatever is ir- 
regular, or deviates from the rule obſerved by other things of the like 


nature. 
The whe comes from the Greek eywparo;, uneven, rough, 
irregular: | 

s verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as deviate from the 
rules obſerved by thers, and are irregular in their conjugations. 

Anomalous verbs, or irregular intiuxions of verbs, occur in all lan- 
guages. The principal irregularity. in the Englith ariſes from the 
quickneſs of our pronunciation, whereby we change the conſonant d 
into 7, cutting off the regular ending ed; as in Mit or mix'd, for 
mixed ; dwelt, or dweil'd, for duwclied, &c. which irregularity, or 
contragtion of the word is complained of by politer writers as an 
abuſe, to the diſadvantage of our language by excluding the vowels, 
and as tending to d sfigure it. 

ANOMALY, in grammar, implies an irregularity or a deviation 
from the common rules reſpeQing the accidents of a word. 

ANOMALY, mean or ſimple, in the ancient altronomy, is the diſ- 
tance of a planet's mean place from the apogee. 

In the modern aſtronomy, it is-the time wherein the planet moves 
from it's aphelion A, to the mean place or point of it's orbit I plate 
110. fig. 33.) e 5 : 

Hence, as the arch, or the angle, or the elliptic area ASI, is pro- 
portional to the time wherein the planet deſcribes the arch AI; that 
area may repreſent the mean _—_— Or thus, the arca SK A, 
found by drawing a line L K, through the planet's place, 12 

cular to the line of the apſides P A, till it cuts the circle D A, and 
drawing the line S K, may repreſent the mean anomaly ; for this area 
ts every where proportional to the former area SI A, as is demon- 
ſtrated by Dr. r Phil. Tranſ. N“ 447. 

ANOMALY of the excentric, or of the center, in the new aſtronomy, 
is an arch of the excentric circle A K plate 109. fig, 15.) included 
between the aphelium A, and a right line K L, drawn through the 
center of the planet I, perpendiculatly to the line of the apſides A P. 
See EXCENTRIC. x 

In the ancier:t aſtronomy, it is an arch of the zodiac, terminated by 
the line of the apſides, and the line of the mean motion of the cen- 
ter. 

ANOMALY &cequate, or true, is the diltance of the ſun from his 
apogæum, or a ho from it's aphelium, where it is ſeen from the 
fun. The true anomaly being given, the mean one is eaſily found; 
but it is difficult to find the true anomaly from the mean one given, 
Ward, in Aſtronomia Geometrica, takes the angle ASI at the focus 
where the ſun is not, for the mean anomaly ; which will nearly repre- 
ſent it, if the orbit of the planet be not very excentric, and thus eaſily 
ſolves the problem. But this method does not hold of the orbit of 
Mars, as being more excentric than thoſe of the other planets. Sir 
Iſaac Newton, however, ſhews how to effect even this, in ſuch a 
manner, that there will ſcarce be an error of above a ſecond, even in 
the orbit of Mars. 

ANOMOEANS, in church hiſtory, ancient heretics, who aſſerted 
that the Son was of a nature different, and in nothing like to that of 
the Father. g : 

The word is formed from the Greek avou:7G, different, diſſimi- 
lar: for the Anomaeans, or pure Arians, aſſerted, that the Son was of a 
nature different from, and in nothing like, that of the Father: where- 
as the Semi-Arians acknowledged a likeneſs of nature in the Son; 
at the ſame time that they denied, with the pure Arians, the conſub- 
ſtantiality of the Word. 


_ ANOMIA, a genus of worms, ranged under the order of te/tacea, 
in the ſyſtem of Linnæus. | 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of pel- 
lucid and cryſtalline pars, of no determinate regular external form, 
but always breaking into regularly rhomboidal malles. There are 
tive known ores of this genus; all which have, in ſome degree, the 
double retraction of the cryſtal found in Ireland. 

ANONA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants whoſe peri- 
antheon is compoſed of three cordated, hollowed, and ſharp- pointed 
leaves ; the ſtamina are ſcarce viſible, but the antheræ numerous; 
the fruit is a long berry, of an oval figure, covered with a ſquamoſe, 
puncturated bark; the ſeeds are numerous, hard, of an oblong ngure, 
and race circularly. 


ANONIS, in botany, a genus 4 plants, the flower of which is 


| out buds, and ſwelled by moiltyre. 


_—_—_— 


papilionaceoul and it's fruit a turgid, villoſe pod, containing a few 
kidney-like ſeeds. See RESTHaruto, a plant; 

ANONYMOS. See CHELONE, a plant. p 

ANONYMOUS, ſomething that is nameleſs; or of which the 
name is concealed. 5 

Decker, advocate of the imperial chamber of Spires, and Plac- 
cius of Hamburgh, have gi en treatiſes of anenymous books. 

ANONYMOUS, in law. It is deemed felony, by the Black Act, 
9 Geo. I. cap. 22: to ſend anonymous letters demar.ding money, &c. 

ANONYMOUS, in commerce. In France, partnerthips in trade 
are ſtyled anonymous, when they are not carried on under any pazti- 
cular name, but wherein each partner trades yilibly on his 04 n ac- 
count, and in his own name; after which, all the partners give one 
another an account of their profit or loſs in trade. 

— ANONYMOUS partnerſhips in trade, in France, are alſo ſuch; where- 
in perſons of fortune and quality depoſit ſums of money, in order to 
ſhare of the profits and loſs. | 

* in medicine, a want of appetite, without loathing 
ol food. 

This diſorder is either original or ſympathetic ; when it is ori- 
ginal, it's cauſes are, bad diet, too free drinking, voraciouſneſs, &c. 

n old age, it may proceed from fecblenefs. But it is more jre- 
quently a ſymptom ot ſome other diforder, from which the curative 
indications are to be taken, and afterwards recourſe muſt be had to 
ſtomackics, 8 

ANS, in aſtronomy, implies the parts of Saturn's ring, which 
are to be ſeen on cach ſide of that planet, when viewed through a 
teleſcope. 

ANSARIUM, in civil law, a duty impoſed on all proviſions car- 
ried in veſſels with anſæ, or handles. 

' ANSATUM ?el::m, denotes, according to ſome, a dart, or javelin, 
with an amentum faſtened to it; or thok: two eminences abcut the 
middle of the point of the javeli:., which hinder the weapon from 
penetrating the whole body. 

ANSCOTE, the ſame as anh/;te. See Scor, a tax. 

ANSEL weight, Sce AUNCEL weight. 

ANSELM's art. Sce the article ART. ; 

ANSER, in natural hiſtery, one of the fix orders of birds in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. See Goose. 

ANSER Americanus. Sce ToucxN, a conſtellation. 

ANSER, in aitronomy, a ſmall {tar of the ſiſth magnitude in the 
milky way, between the cagle and the ſwan. 

ANSES. See Axsz, handlles, or ears. 

ANSPESSADES, a kind of inferior officers in the foot, below 
the corporals, and yet above the common centinels. They were 
originally gendarmes, who ſucd for a place of ſome ſubiiſtence iu the 
in{antry; for want of other ſubliiteuce. Each corpany tas four or 


five aſe ades. 

ANSWER, in law, &c. Sce RejorvDeR. 

ANT, formica, in natural hiſtory, the nam« of a well-known in- 
ſect, celebrated both 7or it's induſtry ard ceconviny. 

The ſight of ants is really very in:ttroQtive. They are a little peo- 
ple united, like the bees, in a republic governed by it's own laws and 
politics. They have a kind of oblung ci y, divided into various 
ſtreets, that terminate at different magazines. Some of the ants con- 
ſolidate the earth, and prevent it's falling in, by a ſurface of glue 
with which they N it. Thoſe which we commonly fee, awaſs 
ſeveral ſplinters of wood, which they draw over the iops of their 
ſtreets, and uſe them as rafters to ſuſtain the roof, and acroſs theſe 
they lay another rank of ſplinters, and cover them with a heap of 
dry — Bug graſs, and ſtraw, which they raiſe with a double ſlope, to 
turn the current of the water from their magazines; ſome of which 
are appropriated to receive their proviſions, and in the others they de- 
poſit their eggs, and the worms that proceed from them. 

As to their proviſions, they take up with every thing eatable, and are 
indelatigable in bringing home their ſupplics. You may fee one load- 
ed with the kernel of ſome truit, another bends under the weight of a 
dcad gnat. Sometimes ſeveral of them are at work under the car- 
caſe of a May-tiy, or ſome other inſect. What cannot be removed 
they cat on the ſpot, and carry home all that is capable of being pre- 
ſerved. The whole ſociety is not permi.ted to make excurſions at 
random: ſome are detached, as fcouts, to get intelligence; and, ac- 
cording to the tidings they bring, all the community are upen the 


march, either to attack a ripe pear, a cake of ſugar, or a jar of ſweet- 


meats ; and, in order to come to this jar, they leave the garden, and 
aſcend the houſe ; there they find this mine of ſugar, this rich Peru 
of ſweets, that opens all it's treaſures to their view. But their march 
to it, as well as their return from it, is under ſome regulation : the 
whole band is ordered to aſſemble and move in the ſame track; but 
the injunction is not executed with much ſeverity, and they have li- 
berty to expatiate when they have an opportunity to ſpring any game 
in the country. "The green vermin that make an infinite waſte 
among flowers, and cockle the leaves of the peach and pear trees, are 
ſurrounded with a glue, or kind of honey, which is ſought for by the 
ants with great avidity ; but they are not ſolicitous either for the 
fleſh of theſe creatures, or for any part of the plant. Theſe are the 
vermin who are the authors of that deſtruction to our trees, which is 
falſely imputed to the fe, and draws upon them a very unjult and 
cruel perſecution. | | 

Their next prevailing paſſion is to amaſs a ſtore of proviſions that 
will keep; and, leſt the humidity of the cells ſhould make the corn 
ſhoot up, we are told that they gnaw off the buds which grow at the 
point of the grain, But this ſcems to be a vulgar error; though all 
the ancients mention it; and Aldrovandus aſſures us, he had ſeen it. 
Their labours, as well as their inclinations, may indeed vary accord- 
ing to their ſpecies. And it is likewiſe probable that their aurelias, 
which are ſometimes yellow, have been taken for grains of corn with- 
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The ants, after they have paſſed the ſummer in a conſtant employ- 
ment and fatigue, ſhut themſelves up in the winter, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labour in peace; however; tt is very probable, they 
eat but little in that ſcaſon, and are either benumbed, or buried in 
ſleep, like a multitude of other inſects; and therefore their induſtry 
in ſtoring up proviſions is not ſo much intended to guard againſt the 
winter, as to provide, during the harveſt, a neceſſary ſuſtenance for 
their young. hey nouriſh them, as ſoon as they leave the egg, 
with an aſſiduity that employs the whole nation; and the care of 
mom little progeny ts eſteemed a matter of importance to all the 

ate. 

When the young quit the egg, they are little worms, no longer 
than common grains of ſand, and after they have for ſome time re- 
ceived their aliment, which is brought to them in common, and diſ- 
tributed in equal proportions, they ſpin a thread, and wrap themſelves 
up in a white web, and ſometimes in one that is yellow ; at which 
period they ceaſe to eat, and become aurelias. In this ſtate, ſome 
people fancy they are the eggs of ants, when in reality they are 
the nymphs, out of whoſe ruins the new piſmires are to riſe. 

Though the young diſcontinue their eating, their nurture ſtill proves 
very fatiguing to their parents. Theſe have generally ſeveral apart- 
ments, and remove their young from the — to ſome other 
manſion they intend to people. They either raiſe the aurelias to- 
wards the ſurface of the earth, or ſink them to a diſtance from it, in 
proportion as the ſeaſon is either warm or cold, rainy or dry. They 
raiſe them when the weather proves ferene, or when a long draught 
is ſucceeded by gentle dews ; wh at the approach of night and cold, 
or the appcarance of ſhowers, they clafp their beloved charge in their 
arms, and deſcend with them to fach a depth, that one — then dig 
above a foot into the earth before thoſe aurelias can be diſcovered. 

If the monſe, frog, or other like animal be placed in an anf-hill, he 
will be devoured, in a few days, to the bones and ligaments. Hence 
we are furniſhed with a method of N ſkeletons of thoſe ani- 

mals, exquiſitely beautiful and perfect, far A any thing that 
can be executed by artificial anatomy. The ſubject is for this pur- 
poſe to be inclofed in a wooden box, and properly diſtended, to pre- 
vent the parts from collapſing or being cruſhed by the earth. The 
box is to de perforated with a number of holes, through which the in- 
ſeas will preſently find their way. 

Tt is generally believed that ants bite; but they have not ſtrength 
enough in their jaws and teeth to penetrate the cuticula. However, 
the red ants have a ſting in the poſterior part of their bodies, which 
they thruſt out, and plunge into any thing that offends them, by a 
kind of vibratory motion, which injects an acid, corroſive fort of 


liquor, that occaſions a ſinart but momentary pain, and raiſes an | 


inflammation. The other a, have no ſting. 

Ants afford a ſuſtenance to many ſpecies of animals, and particu- 
larly for young pheaſants and partyidges ; if the latter be bred under 
a hen, and ſupplied with an-hils and freſh water, and at proper in- 
tervals a mixture of millipedes and earwigs, they will not fail to 
come to maturity. Ants alſo ſupply a reſin, an oil, and an acid, 
which have been deemed of conſiderable ſervice in medicinal com- 

ſitions. 

Theſe little animals are very injurious to garden and paſture- 
lands; as well by feeding on the fruit, as by making hills for their 
habitation. In Italy, Spain, and the Weſt Indies, ants are the great 
peſt of the fields and 12 and no method has yet been di ſco- 
vered for effectually deſtroying them. Trees may be preſerved from 
them by incompaſſing the ſtem for ſome fingers breadth with a roll of 
wool newly pulled from the ſheep's belly; or by laying ſaw. duſt all 
around the ſtump of it. Some anoint the tree with tar, which has 
the ſame effect; but then tar is prejudicial to the tree. We find 
mention made of black, white, and green ants, in the fouthern he- 
miſphere, whoſe ſtings are ſharper than thoſe of the common biting 
ant. The white — thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, which are the 
moſt pernicious of all animals, and their neſts are of a pyramidical 
form, from a few inches to fix feet high. 


AxT-eater, in natural hiſtory, the name of an American quadruped 


that lives upon ants. 

This creature is as long and as tall as a middle ſized dog; his 
hind legs reſemble thoſe of the bear; but his fore legs are more ſlen- 
der. His fore feet are flat, and divided into four toes, armed with 
long claws ; but thoſe behind have five toes. His head is long, with 
a ſharp prominent ſnout, ſmall round black eyes, and very black cars. 
Thoſe that have meaſured the tongue, affirm, that they have found it 
upwards of two feet in length, but very lender : he is obliged to 
bend part of it back when he keeps it within his mouth, the jaws be- 
ing too ſhort to contain it without this artifice. 

He lives vpon ants, as was obſerved above, and when he has 
found out one of their neſts, he opens the upper part of it with his 
claws, that he may have room to put in his ſnout and tongue. This 
is beſmeared with a flimy liquor, and is ſoon covered with ants, when 
he draws it into his mouth and ſwallows them. He repeats this 
practice as long as they will run into the ſame ſnare. 

The tail of this creature is very remarkable, and in ſome meaſure 
reſembles that of the fox. It is generally two feet in length, almoſt 
flat, and covered on all ſides with hair, from fifteen to twenty inches 
long: it is a little harſh, which gives it fomewhat the | e of 
a horſe's tail: is very ſtrong, and he can move it juſt as he pleaſes ; 
when he turns it upon his back, it entirely covers it, and defends the 
creature from the rain, which he greatly diſlikes, 

ANT-eggs, 2 name generally given to a fort of little white balls 
found in the banks or neſts of ants, and ſuppoled to be their 
Eggs. | | | 
1 of theſe vulgarly reputed eggs were opened by Sir Ed. King, 
who found in ſome of them only a maggot, in the circumſtances as 
above deſcribed ; while in another the maggot had begun to put on 
„the ſhape of an % about the head, having to little yellow ipecks, 
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where the eyes were to be: A further progreſs was obſerved in the 
others, the included maggot being furniſhed with every thing to 
complete the ſhape of an ant, but wholly tranſparent, the eyes only ex- 
cepted, which were as black as bugles. In others, he took out every 
way perfect and complete ants, which immediately exept about 
among thoſe laſt mentioned. 

With reſpect to the true ant-eggs; they are the white ſubſtance, 
which upon opening their banks, appears like the ſcattering of tine 
white ſugar, or ſalt, but very ſoft and tender. The fame Fibflarice 
is found in the bodies of the ants themſelves. This ſpawn when 
emitted they lie on in multitudes to brood, till in ſome time it is 
turned into little yermicles, called art-eggs, and which are as ſmall 
as mites. | 

AnT-bear, the ſame with ant-eater, already deſcribed. _ 

ANT-hills, in huſbandry, are little hitlocks of earth; which the 
ants throw up for their habitation for the breeding their young. The 
are a very great miſchief to dry paſtures, not only by walting fo 
much land as they cover, but by hindering the feythe in mowing the 
graſs, and yielding a poor hungry food pernicious to cattle. 

'The manner of deſtroying them is to cut them into four parts 
from the top, and then dig into them fo deep as to take out the core 
below, ſo deep that, when the turf is laid down again, it may lie 
ſomewhat lower than the level of the reſt of the land; and this will 
prevent the ants from returning to the ſame place, which dtherwiſe 
they would certainly do. The earth that is taken out muſt be ſcat- 
tered to as great a diſtance as may be, otherwife they will collect & 
gocher, and make another hill juſt by. 

he proper time for doing this is in winter, and, if the places be 
left open, the froſt and rains of that time of the year will deſtroy the 
reſt; but in this caſe care muſt be taken that they are covered up 
early enough in the fpring, otherwiſe they will be leſs fertile in 

als than the other places. 5 

In Hertfordſhire they ule a particular kind bf ſpade to this purpoſe. 
It is very ſharp, and formed at the top into the ſhape of a creſcent; 
{o that the whole edge makes up more than three-fourths of a cir- 
cle; this cuts in every part, and does the buſineſs very quickly 
and effeQtually : others uſe the fame inſtruments that they do for 
mole-hills. 

Human dung is a better remedy than all theſe, as is proved by 
experiment; for it will kill great numbers of them, and drive all 
= reſt away, if only a ſmall quantity of it be put into their 
ulls. 4 

ANT-lin, See Fox Mic Ae, which means the ſame. 

AxT-muſk, an appellation given to a certain ſpecies of ant, which 
is claſſed among the — inſects: it is found in gry banks, is 
much ſmaller than the common ant, and needs no other diſtinction. 
Sce Phil. Tranſ. No. 775 or Abr. vol. ii. p. 792. 

AN rs, viſiting. In Jempleman's Obſ. vol. i. p. 36. we are in- 
formed, that at Paramaribo, a Dutch colony in the province ot 
Surinam, there are ants which the Portugueſe call wifitmg-ants. 
Theſe march in troops; andas they appear, all the coffers and chefts 
of drawers are laid open, which they clear of rats, mice, and a pe- 
culiar ſort of inſect in that country called cackerlaes, and of other 
noxious vermin. If any one chance to moleſt them, they fall upon 
him, and tear in pieces his ſtockings and ſhoes, Their viſits are 
not frequent, as they do not ſometimes appear in the ſpace of three 

ears. 
: ANTA, in ancient architecture, a ſquare pilaſter, placed at the 
corners of the buildings. Le Clerc uſes the term to ſignify a kind 
of ſhaft of a pillar, withoat baſe or capital, and even without any 
moulding. | 

ANTA, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal common in 
Braſil, and called tapiercte. 

It is as large as a calf, but reſembles a hog in ſhape, eſpecially 
the head, which terminates in a point on the upper part. It has 4 
proboſcis over the mouth, which it can contract or extend at plea- 
ſure. The eyes are ſmall, and like thoſe of a hog, but thicker. 
The fore feet have four toes, three of which are large, and the other 
ſmall ; but the hind feet only three. It has no tail; the Kin is 
hard; and, while the animal is young, it is covered with ſhort hair 
of a darkith colour, variegated with white ſpots; but when it has 
done growing, the colour is yellow, and without ſpots. It feeds 
chiefly in the night, on graſs, ſugar canes, cabbages, and the like. 
The eln has a taſte like beef. but not very agrecable. | 

The Indians make a fort of helmets.of their ſkins, which cannot 
be penetrated with an arrow. 

NTACZUS, a name given by lian and Strabo to the iſin- 
laſs fiſh; and afterwards not only to this fiſh, but to the common 
. by Johnſon and others. 5 

ANTACHATES, an epithet applied by ſome naturaliſts to a 
kind of bituminous ſtone, of the nature of amber, which, in burn- 
ing, ſmells like myrrh. h | 

ANTACIDS, in pharmacy, an appellation given to all the me- 


dicines proper to correct acids, or ſour humours : ſuch are, . Ab- 


ſorbents, as chalk, coral, ſea-ſhells, hæmatites, and ſteel filings. 


2. Obtundents, as oils and fats. 3. Immutants, as lixivious falts 


and ſoaps, 

AN'FAGONIST, ANTAGONISTA, denotes an adverſary, eſpe- 
cially in ſpeaking of ancient combats and games. 

ANTAGONIST alfo lignifies one of the parties engaged in a literary 


\ conteſt, 


ANTAGONIST muſcles, in anatomy, thoſe which have oppoſite 
functions, as flexors and extenſors, abductors and adduttors, &c. 
ANTALGIC medicines, ſuch as are proper to alluage pain; 
in this ſenſe it agrees with anodyne, | | 
'ANTALIUM, in natural hiſtory, is a ſmall ſea-ſh:1l of a tu- 
bular form, and about an inch ard a half long, the thicknet: of a 
large quill an one extremity, and of a ſmall one at the, other, fluted 
| 5 trom 
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from end to end, of a grecniſh-MWhite colour: it is found on rocks, 
and at the bottom of the ſea. It is ſaid to be of ſome meaici tal 
uſe as a reſolvent and dryer. It very much reſembles the dentalium 
in t's origin, ſtructure, and uſe. 

ANTANACLASIS, a figure in rhetoric, by which the fame word 
is repeated, but in a different, and ſometimes a doubtful ſignifica- 
tion : Or 


ANTANACLASIS in one ſound contains 
More meanings; which the various ſenſe explains ; 


as, Hic ſuftulit, i. e. interfecit matrem : ille ſuſtulit, i. e. portavit pa- 
trem ; alſo | 


Care for thiſe things which may diſcharge you of care. Let the d.ad 
bury thetr dead. 


ANTANAGOGE, a figure in rhetoric, uſually called recrimina- 
gion, when not being able to anſwer the accuſation of the adverſary, 
we return the charge, by imputing to him the ſame or othet crimes, 

AN TANISOPHY LLUM, in botany, the name by which Vail- 
lant calls the Box RHAAVIA of Linnzus; which ſee. 

ANTAPHRODISIAC medicines, ſuch as diminiſh the ſeed, and 
tend to extinguiſh the venereal appetite. 

ANTAPOCHA, in law, implies a perſon's acknowledgment in 
writing of money paid in the way of rent, penſion, or the like. 
This inſtrument ſerves as a proof of the charge or incumbrance in 
future, andexcludes any claim of preſcription againſt the payment of it. 

ANTARCTIC, ſomething oppolite the bear, a conſtellation near 
the north pole. | 

ANTARCTIC pale, the ſame with ſouth pole. Sec SPHERE. 

ANTARCTIC circle, in geography and aſtronomy, a ſmall circle 
of the ſphcre, 230 3o' diſtait from the ſouth pole. 

ANTARES, in aſtronomy, a fixed {tar of the firſt magnitude, 
otherwiſe called the Scorpion's heart, 
AN TASTROPHE, in rhetoric. 

before. 

ANTE, in heraldry, implies the pieces being let into one ano- 
ther in the form expreſſed in blazoning; as by dove-tails, grounds, 
{wallow-tails, or the like. | 

ANTEAMBULONES, a ſort of ſtate ſervants, who walked be- 
fore their maſters to clear the way, and prevent their being incom- 
moded by the people, to whom they ſaid, on this occaſion, Date 
l:cum dimins mes. 

ANTECANTS, an appellation given by ſome aſtronomers to the 
canis miner, It riſes a little before the canis major, whence it's 
name. 

ANTECEDENCY, in a general ſenſe, denotes the property or 
prerogative of being antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that goes be- 
fore or precedes another, either in order of time or place. 

AXTECEDENT, in grammar, the word to which a relative refers: 
thus, Cd, whim we adore, the word God is the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT, in logic, is the firlt of the two propoſitions in an 
enthymeme: e. gr. cagite, ergo ſum; I think, and therefore I exiſt ; 
wherein cogit9 is the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, is the firſt of two terms of ra- 
tio, or that which is compared with the other, as in the ratio of 2 
to 3, ora to b, 2 and a are each antecedents. . 

ANTECEDENT ferm, in mathematics, the firſt one of any ratio: 
thus if the ratio be a, b, a is the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT ſigns, in medicine, ſuch as are obſerved before a 
diitemper is ſo formed as to be reducible to any particular claſs. 

ANTECEDFNT decree, in theology, is a decree which precedes 
ſome other decree or act of the Creator, or the previſion of ac- 
tion. Whether predeſtination be a decree antecedent to faith, or 
{ubſequent to it, has been much controverted. 

ANTECEDENT w// or defire, that preceding ſome other will or 
deſire, knowledge, or prevition. Thus, God, by a ſincere, but an- 
tecedent deſire, wills all men to be ſaved: that is, this ſincere deſire 
of God does not ſuppoſe their faith and repentance, but pre- 
cedes them. 

ANTECEDENT neceſjily. See NECESSITY. 

ANTECEDENTS, in rhetorie, conſiſt in ſuch things, which being 
once allowed, others neceſſarily or very probably follow. 

ANTECEDENT IA, in aſtronomy, an apparent motion of a 
planet towards the el or contrary to the order of the ſigns in the 


2 Thus a planet moves in antecedentia, from Taurus towards 
ries. a 


ANTECESSOR, one that goes before or leads another. 

This term was ufed to denote thoſe. who excelled in any ſcience. 
Juſtinian applicd it particularly to profeſſors of the civil law; and 
in the univerſities of France, the teachers of law take the title ante- 
ceſſires in all their theſes. 

ANTECESSORS, in the ancient military art, is a term applied to a 
party of horle diſpatched before the body of an army, for diſcovering 
the moſt convenient roads for the ſoldiery to travel in; alſo to choote 
out a proper place for their encampment, and partly by way of intel- 
ligence. They were the prodromi of the Grecks. 

ANTECHAMBER, in architeQure, an outer-chamber, or that 
which leads to the principal apartment, where, ſervants wait, and 
ſtrangers ſtay, till the principal perſon is at leifure to be ſpoken with. 

A TECURSORES, thoſe who go before. See ANTECESSORS. 

ANT EDATE, in law, implies a ſpurious or falſe date to a 
writing, inſtrument, deed, &c. prior to it's true date. 

_ Antedates are of very dangerous tendency in matters of trade ; and 
in France are puniſhed as forgery. 

ANTEDI LUVIAN ve, the earth as it exiſted before the de- 
Inge. Thoſe generations from Adam to Noah's flood are called 


Antediluvians. 


No. 21; You: 1. 


See ANTEPOSITION, a placing 


Dr. Burnet and Dr. Woodward differ very widely about the ante - 
diluvian world; the former imagines it's face and appearance to have 
been ſmooth, equable, and in all reſpects different from what we 
now find it to be. 

The latter, on the contrary, entleavours to prove that the face of 
the terraqueous globe, before the deluge, was the ſame as it is now, 
viz. unequal, diſtinguiſhed into mountains and dales; and having 
likewiſe.a ſea, lakes and rivers; that this ſca was ſalt as our's is; 
was ſubject to tides, and poſſeſſed ncarly the ſame ſpace and extent 
that it now docs; and that the rndediluvian world was ſtocked 
with animals, vegetables, metals, minerals; &c. that it had the 
ſame poſition in reſpect of the ſun, which our's now hath, it's axis 
not being parallel, but inclined, as at preſent, to the plane of the 
ecliptic; conſequently that there were then the ſame ſucceſſions of 
weather, and the ſame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, as now; Mr. Whiſ- 
ton imagines that the chaos, of which our earth was formed, had 
been the atmoſphere of a comet; that the annual motion of the 
earth began as ſoon as it aſſumed a new form ; but that the diurnal 
motion did not take place till the fall of Adam; that before the de- 
luge, the year began at the autumnal equinox; that the orbit of the 
earth was a perfect circle; and that the ſolar and lunat᷑ years were 
the ſame, each conſiſting of juſt three hundred and ſixty days. The 
ſtate of the antediluwvian philoſophy has likewiſe been the ſubject of 
much debate among autſ.ors. 

ANTEJURAMENTUMI, called alſo by our anceſtors juramen- 
tum calummiæ, was an oath which both the accuſer and accuſed 
were obliged to make, before any trial or purgation. If the actu- 
ſer failed to proſecnte, or to prove the fact, the criminal was diſ- 
charged; if the accuſed failed on his part, he was underſtood to be 
guilty, and was not admitted, in that caſe, to undergo the ordeal in 
order to purge hinmlcif, 3 

ANTEJ]USTINIANEAN ; the ancient Roman law, beſore the 
time of Juſtinian, was thus denominated. 

ANTELIUS, che name of an idol anciently placed over the 
doors of houſes, probably for their guardianſhip or protection. 

ANTELOPE, in natural hillory, the name of an animal called 
by Latin authors, gazella Africans, and thought by ſome to be the 
fame as the Lybian goat. 

The antelope is very ſwift ; has a white belly, and the reſt of 
the body of a fallow colour; the white and the fallow on the ſides 
are parted by a black ſtripe; the eyes are black, the ears large, the 
tail blackiſh, and a ſtripe a little more brown than the reſt of the 
hair deſcends from the eye down to the muzzle. He is about the 
ſize of a roe-buck, and his hair very ſhort. Under the hair, the ſkin 
is black and ſhining, though in ſome it is greyiſh. The cars are 
large and bald within, where the ſkin is black like poliſhed ebony. 
The eyes are black and large; and the horns are likewiſe black, 
ſtriped croſs-ways. "They are about fifteen inches long, and near an 
inch in diameter at the bottom. They are ſharp at the points, and 
pretty ſtraight, though they turn a little outwards in ſome places, 
and in others inwards. The horns of the male are bent a little 
more back than thoſe of the female, which are very round; but thoſe 
of the male are a little flattiſh. 

Theſe horns at the root have a tuft of hair longer than that on the 
reſt of the body, and are hollow about half way, in which is a 
pointed bone that faſtens them to the ſkull by help of the ſkin that 
covers them. This {kin is very hard, thick, and full of blood 
veſſels. 

The noſe is a little flat, like that of a goat, but more in the 
males than the females. The palate is covered with a hard ſkin in 
the form of long ſcales, and there are no fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, it being a ruminating animal. The tail of the females is co- 
vered with long blackith hair; but in the males it is but little longer 
than on the reſt of the body, and yet it is more ſoft than the former. 
The fore-legs, about the part called the knee, are furniſhed with 
pretty long coarſe hair; and here likewiſe the ſkin is thicker than 
in other parts, and ſcems to ſerve inſtead of a cuſhion to kneel down 
upon, like the caloſity in the knee of a camel. The fect of the an- 
telope are more cloven than in moſt other animals, and covered with 
hoofs of a horny ſubſtance, forming the two points of the toes, 
that are tied together by a ſkin — 1 will ſtretch greatly. The fe- 
male ante/5pe has but two udders and two teats, and on each fide the 
udders in the groin are deep cavities, where the {kin is without 
hair, like the tcats. Theſe cavities diſcharge an un duous matter, 
which has given ocgafion for ſome to miſtake the antelzpe for the 
civit cat, but very abſurdly, tor they are quite different animals. 

ANTELUCAN, {from lux, light, and ante, before,) is applied 
by eccleſiaſtical writers, to things done before day-light. The an- 
cient Chriſtians, in times of perſecution, had their antelucen aſſem- 
blies for religious worſhip. | WT 

ANTELUDIA, a day of ſhow or parade preceding the circen- 
ſes, wherein were expoled, in great form wo pomp, the prepata- 
tions made for celebrating thoſe ſolemnities. | 
ANTEMURALE, in the ancient military art, denotes much 
the ſame with what the moderns call an outwork, erected for pre- 
venting the too near acceſs of the enemy. 

ANTEMURALE denotes alſo a kind of outer-wall, environing the 
other walls and works of a place, for the defence of the whole. 

ANTEMURALE, in eccleſiaſtical writers, ſignifies the entrance 
into the chancel or ſanctuary of the church. 

ANTENATl. is chiefly underſtood, in modern hiſtory, of the 
ſubjects of Scotland, born before and alive after the accetion of 
king James I. to the crown of England. They were contidered 
as aliens, but the pt as natural ſubjects. 

ANTENATUS, in law Writings, ſignifies the firſt-born, or eldeſt 
ſon, anſwering to what we uſually call 4% d. 

ANTENATUS, allo, ſometimes denotes a fon, born in a former 
marriage. 
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ANTENCLEMA, in rhetoric, called by the Latins .zelatro, is 
when the fault is imputed, upon any misfortune happening, to the 
perſon to whom it happened. 
 ANTENCLEMA, in oratory, makes the whole defence of the perſon 

. accuſed turn on the accuſer. See RECRIMINA TION. 

ANTENICENE, implies ſome thing or perſon before the firſt 

council of Nice; as Antenicene faith, Antenicene fathers, &c. 

ANTENNZ, in the hiſtory of inſects, ſlender bodies, with which 

the heads of thoſe creatures are furniſhed ; being the ſame with 
what in Engliſh are called horns, or FEELERS ; which ſee, 

ANTENUPTIAL, ſomething that precedes marriage; as ante- 
nuptial preſents, antenuptial promiles, &c. ; 

ANTEPAGMENTA, in the ancient architecture, the jambs of a 
door. They are alſo ornaments, or garniſhings, in carved work, in 
men, animals, &c. made either of wood or ſtone, and ſet on the archi- 
trave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, or Ax TEPEN ULTIMATE, in grammar, 
the third ſyllable of a word from the end, or the laſt ſyllable but two. 
The Greeks placed their acute accents upon this ſyllable. 

ANTEPILANI, in the Roman army, implied the haftatz or prin- 

 ripes of a legion; who were ranged before the 7riari. 

ANTEPILEPTICS, in medicine, remedies againſt an epilepſy, 
and other convulſive diſorders. Antepileptics from the vegetable 
kingdom conſiſt chiefly of the roots of pzony, valerian, lime: trec 

flowers, miſletoe of the oak, hazel, &. Among thoſe in the animal 
kingdom are, elks claws, caſtoreum, divers parts of the deer, ſwal- 

lows hearts, the human cranium, blood, ſecundines, &c. lizards, 
frogs, and moles liver and ſpine, lions and / axon; dung, &, And 
| hyacinths and ſmaragds prepared, and tincture of luna, in the mine- 

. ral kingdom. 

ANTEPOSITION, in grammar, is the placing a word before 

another, which, by the common rules of ſyntax, ought to follow it ; 
as when the adjective is put before the ſubſtantive, the verb before the 

-- nominative caſe, &c. Ho 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, among logicians, certain prelimi- 
nary queſtions tending to illuſtrate the doctrine of predicaments and 
categories. 

A TERIDES, in ancient architecture, buttreſſes raiſed for wt 
porting a wall. Modern builders call them counterforts, and arc 
butants. 

ANTERIOR, ſomething placed before another. 

ANTERIOR ramus. See Raus, a bough, or branch. 

ANTEROS, in mythology, one of the two chief Cupids : he is 
repreſented, at the foot of the Venus of Medici, with a heavy, ſullen 
look, agreeably to the poet's deſcription of him, as the caule of love's 

_ cealing. | 

f ANTEROTES, the ancient name for a ſpecies of the amethyſt, 
ſaid to be the fifth in value. 

ANTES, in architecture. See ANA, and ANTE, a pilaſter. 

ANTESIGNANI, a kind of ſoldiers which, in the Roman ar- 
mies, were poſted before the eagles, and other en, of the legions. 

ANTESTATURE, in fortification, is a ſmall retrenchment, 
made of palliſadoes, or ſacks of earth, fet up in haſte, for diſputing 
the remainder of a piece of ground, part whereof had been before 

ained by the enemy. 

ANTEVIRGILIAN huſbandry. See Hus BAN DRV. 

ANTHALIUM, a root growing in dry places, and about the ſize 
of the fruit of the medlar; the ancients dug it up for food, and 

. eſteemed it as very wholeſome and pleaſant. 

ANTHELION, the appellation given to a mock or ſpurious 
ſun ; being an uncommon luminous meteor reſembling the ſun, 
ſeen through clouds, ſometimes four or five times bigger than the 

ſolar diſk : in it's moſt refulgent ſtate, it is as yellow as the ſun ; 
but the lucid tract ſurrounding it 1s of a paler ycllow or whitiſh caſt, 

; interſperſed ſometimes with a fe reddiſh or ſubſuſcons ſpots. They 
appear but ſeldom. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. LII. Ne 16. An. 1761. 

.Sce HALO and PARHELION. 

ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inward protuberance of the ex- 

. ternal ear. See EAR. 

ANTHELMIA, Indian pink, and worm-graſs of Jamaica. 

ANTHELMINTICS, medicines proper for deſtroying worms. 

ANTHEM, a church ſong, conſiſting of ſome paſſages gf ſcrip- 
ture ſet to muſic, and frequently adapted to ſome ſolemn occaſion. 
In cathedrals, it is performed by the choriſters, who ſing alternately, 

and is, for that purpoſe, divided into choruſes. It was not till the 
beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth that an/hems were intro- 
duced into the Englith ſervice. | 

ANTHEMIS. See CHANOMILE, a medicinal plant. | 

ANTHER&ÆE, in botany, are the little heads or ſummits growing 
on the tops of the ſtamina of flowers, containing the male duſt, 

which, when ripe, fecundates the ovary, rendering it prolific. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the anthera, or apex of the ſtamen, is a 
principal part of the male organ of generation in plants, and contains 
within it a fine powder called pollen, or Farina fecundans, deſtined 
for the impregnation of the germen, and which it diſcharges, when 
come to maturity. | : 

There were anciently various medicinal compoſitions called an- 
there, prepared for any particular part of the body, in the form of 
powders, electuaries, Ke. and were uſed as collyriums, dentifrices, 
and the like. | 

ANTHERICUM, in botany, See SPIDERWORT, a plant, 

ANTHESPHORTIA, in antiquity, a Sicilian feſtival, inſtituted in 
honour of Proſperine. It ſeems to have been the ſame thing with 
our harveſt-home and called antheſphoria, becaule cars of corn were 
carried into the temple on this day. The word alſo denotes a feſtival 

obſerved at Argos in honour of Juno. 


AN'THESTERIA, in Grecian antiquity, feſtivals celebrated in 
3 | : 


Greek church. 


the ſpring, by the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus, during which 
the maſters feaſted their ſlaves, as the Romans did in the time of the 
Saturnalia;, The antheſteria laſted three days, the 11th, 12th, and 
13th days of the month ; each of which had a name adapted to the 
proper office of that day. 

NT HESTERION „in ancient chronology, the ſixth month of 
the Athenian year, anſwering.to the latter part of our November, 
and beginning of December. 

AN LHIA, in natural hiſtory, a name which ſome improperly 
give to the jickle-fijh, a long fiſh of the 7@nia kind, in ſhape reſens- 
bling an eel. 

ANTHIAS, in natural hiſtory,-a fiſh which Linnaeus makes a 
ſpecies of the /abrus. It ſeems to approach to the turdus or wraſſe 
kind, of which four ſpecies have been deſcribed by Rondeletius and 
other authors. 

ANTHINE, an appellation given by ancient naturaliſts to certain 
ſpecies of wine and oil, prepared with certain fragrant flowers, to 


render the odour more agrecable. 


AN THOCEROS, in botany, a genus of the cryptagamid claſs, 
The calyx of the male is ſeſſile, cylindrical, and intire ; the antheræ 
are very long, ſubulated, and two-valved”; the calyx of the female is 
divided into ſix ſegments ; the ſecds are three. 

AN THOLOGION, the title of the ſervice-book uſed in tlie 
It is divided into twelve months, containing the of. 
fices ſung throughout the year, on the ſeſtivals of our Saviour, the 
virgin, apoſtles, martyrs, and other celebrated ſaints. 

NTHOLOGY, a diſcourſe or treatiſe on flowers ; or a col- 
lection of beautiful paſſages from any authors. 1 

ANTHOLOGY is alſo a name given to a collection of Greek epi- 

rams. 

ANTHOLYZA, in botany, a genus of the friandria monogynia 
claſs. The calyx is tubular, irregular, and bent back; the capſule is 
below the flower. As theſe plants require but little culture, they de- 
ſerve a place in every good garden; and, when in the flower, are a 

treat ornament to the green-houſe. 

AN THONY, or Aigle of St. ANTHONY, a military order in- 
ſtituted by Albert, duke of Bavaria, Holland, and Zealand, when he 
meditated a war againſt the Turks in 1382. The knights wore a 
collar of gold, made in the form of a hermit's girdle, from which 
hung a ſtick, cut in the form of a crutch ; as repreſented in the pic- 
tures of St. Anthony. 

Some authors mention another order of St. Anthony in Ethiopia, 
inſtituted in 370, by Preſter John. 

An order of St. Anthony was alſo founded in France, about the year 
1095, in the pontificate of Urban II. They had the care of perſons 
afflicted with the St. Anthony's fire. 

There are alſo monks of St. Anthony, called Anthonins, ſaid to be of 
the begging kind. Theſe monks, it is ſaid, aſſume to themſelves a 
power of giving or removing the eryſipelas, which they uſefully employ 
tor extorting alms from the poor, and keeping them in ſubjection. 

H. ANTHONY's fire,”a name ſometimes given to the ery/ipelas. Sec 
ERYSIPELAS, which means the ſame. 
 ANTHOPHYLLI, a name given to the larger ſpecies of cloves. | 
See CLOVES. 1 

AN THORA, in botany, a yellow helmet flower, counterpoiſon, 
monk's-hood, or wholeſome wolf's-bane, the name of a plant with 
divided leaves, and naked flowers, conſiſting of five petals, the upper- 
moſt of which is ſhaped like a hood; each flower is followed by 
three or more pods, containing wrinkled angular ſeeds. It is diſtin- 
guithed from the other aconites or wolfsbanes, by the leaves not be- 
ing gloſſy, by their being cut quite down to the pedicle, and by the 
cats being very narrow, and of nearly the ſame width from end 
to end. 

This plant is a native of the Alps and Pyrenecs, from whence the 
dried roots are ſometimes brought to us. They are generally of an 
Irregular roundiſh thape, ſometimes a little oblong, of a brown co- 
lour on the outſide, and white within, hard to break, but not tough. 
It is reputed a cardiac and alexipharmic, much of the ſame qualities 
with contrayerva root. 

ANTHORISMUS, in rhetoric, denotes a contrary deſcription ok 
definition of a thing, from that given by the adverſe arty. 

ANTHOs, a Greek term properly ſignifying . but uſed 
by way of eminence ſor roſemary. 

ANTHOS is alſo uſed, in chemiſtry, for the elixir of gold, as well 
as for a medicine extracted from pearls. 

AnTHOS philefaphorum likewile denotes a method of tranſmuting 
metals by means of vitriol. 

ANTHOSMIAS, a name applied to a rich, ſweet-ſcented wine. 

ANTHOSPERMUM, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
among the polygamia divecia. e AMBER-tree. 

ANTHOXANTHUM, in botany, a genus of plants, the flowet 
of which is a bivalve glume. The ſtamina are two capillary fila- 
ments. The glume of the flower adheres afterwards to the ſeed, 
which is fingle, roundiſh, and pointed at cach end. 

This genus belongs to the diandria digynia claſs of Linnæus, and 
is the ſame with what Mr. Ray calls gramen vernum, ſpica brevi laxa. 
It is the only graſs, ſo far as yet known, which has only two ſtamina. 

ANTHRACIS, a word uſgd by ancient naturaliſts for the hama- 
tites, or blood-ſtone, but which ſeems molt applicable to the afteria 
kind, or cat's-eye. 

ANTHRACOSIS cu, among phyſicians, a ſcaly corroſive ulcer 
of the eye, attended with a defluxion. 

ANTHRAX, in ancient natural hiſtory, the name of a gem, at 
preſent called the carbuncle. It was alſo a word uſed by the carlieſt 
writers for the ſubſtance we now call pit-coal. 

ANTHRAX, in medicine, is applied to a ſcab or blotch, made by a 


corroſive humour, which, as it were, turns the {kin, and cauſes ſharp 


prickling 
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rickling pains. 


f "ANTHROMETRICA machina. See ANTHROPOMETRICA Ma- 
china, a weighing chair. ; : 
ANTHROPOD/EMON, a term anciently applied to a demon 
concealed under the form and appearance of a man. 
ANTHROPOGLOTTUS, among naturaliſts, ſomething that 
has a tongue or ſpeech ſimilar to that of a man. The parrot kind 
are thus ad, 51 
ANTHROPOGRAPHY, the deſcription of the parts, ſtructure, 
&c. of the human body. | : 
ANTHROPOLATRZ, a title applied to the Neſtorians, on ac- 


It is otherwiſe denominated carbs, and carbuncu- 


count of their honouring Chriſt as God, while they believed him to 


a mere ma 

ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine worſhip or honours 
to a man; which is ſuppoſed to be the moſt ancient kind of idolatry. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon human na- 
ture. Teichmeyer has written a tract on the animal œconomy, 
which is intitled Anthropologra. | | 

ANTHROPOLOGY, among divines, ſignifies a way of ſpeaking of 
God, after the manner of men ; by attributing human parts and pal- 
ſions to him; as eyes, hands, ears, anger, joy, grief, and the like; 
of which we have frequent inſtances in ſcripture: 

Ant hropolagy alſo includes the conſideration both of the human 
body and ſoul, with the laws and effects of their union; as ſenſa- 
tion, motion, &c. 

ANTHROPOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination, performed by 
inſ ecting the viſcera of a deceaſed perſon. | 

NTHROPOMETRIA, a defcripdicn of the ſeveral parts and 
members of the human body, reſpeRing it's dimenſions of length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, conſidered as well in themſelves, as in a com- 
parative view to cach other, 
cANTHROPOMETRICA machina, the name given by Sancto- 
rius to his weighing chair, contrived for meaſuring the quantity of 
inſenſible perſprration , which fee. m=_ 
 ANTHROPOMORPHA, a claſs of animals reſembling in ſome 
degree the human form ; among which Linnzus comprehends the 
monkey, the {loath, and the ant-bear. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE, ſignifies, in a general ſenſe, one 
who attributes to God the figure of a man. | 

AXTHROPOMORPHITES, in church hiſtory, a ſect of ancient 
heretics, who, taking every thing ſpoken of God in the ſcrip- 
ture in a literal ſenſe, particularly that pailage of Geneſis, wherein 
it is ſaid, „God made man in his own image,” maintained that 
God had a human ſhape. They are likewiſe called Audians, from 
Audius, their leader, or founder of the ſect. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, ſomething that has the ſhape or 
reſemblance of a man. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS is more peculiarly applied to mandrake. 

ANTHROPOPATHY, ſignifies a diſcourſe, expreſſion, or fi- 
gure, whereby ſome paſſion is attributed to God, which properly 
belongs only to man; it includes human pallions, ſenſations, at- 
fections, &c. | 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, people who feed on human fleſh, man- 
eaters. The Cyclops, Leſtrygons, and Scylla, are all repreſented 
in Homer under this character; living in an age 


« When men devour'd each other like the beaſts, 
6 Gorging on human fleth.*'”— 


The Jagos and the ſubj&As of the great Macoco, are ſaid to be an- 
thropaphagi. This prince is very powerlul, having ten kings for 
his vaſlals ; his court is fo mumctous, that 200 men are butchered 
every day to ſupply the table: part of this number are criminals, 
the reſt {laves furmihed in the nature of tribute. 

A modern author, in order to ſhew that anthropzphagy is not 
contray to nature, tells us, that cats, dogs, rabbits, and other 


animals, feed on cach other; and the like has been obſerved of the 


fiſh kind. | 

Whatcver the practice of eating human fleſh may be in itſelf, 
it certainly is, relatively, and in it's conſequen-es, moſt pernicious. 
It maniteſtly tends to eradicate a principle, which is the chief ſe— 
curity of human life, and more frequently reſtrains the hand of the 
murderer, than the ſenſe of duty, or the dread of puniſhment. If 
even this horrid practice originates from hunger, ſtill it mult be per- 
petuated from revenge. Death muſt loſe much or it's horror among 
thoſe, who are accultomed to cat the dead ; and where there is little 
horror at the ſight of death, there muit be leſs repugnance to 
murder. Mr. Petit does not think it lawful for anatomiſts to diſ- 
ſect human bodies, in order to learn their ſtructure, except thoſe 
of condemned criminals, and ſuch as are denied funeral rites. The 
Arabs borrowed from the Greek phyſicians all their knowledge of 
this kind. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY, the a& of eating human fleſh. 

e have an extraordinary inſtance of ans 5. in the annals 

of Milan. A woman of that country, named Elizabeth, from a 


depraved appetite, like what women with child, and thoſe whoſe - 


menſes are obſtructed, frequently experience, had an invincible in- 
clination to human fleſh, of which ſhe made proviſion by in- 


ticing children into her houſe, where ſhe killed and ſalted them; a 


diſcovery of which having been made, ſhe was, in 1519, broken on 
the Wheel, and burnt. 


ANTHROPOSCOPIA, ſignifies the art of judging a man's 
character, diſpoſition, paſſions, and inclinations, from the linca- 


ments of his body. In which ſenſe it ſeems of ſomewhat greater 
extent than phyſpognomy. 


ANTHROPOSOPHLA, the ſcience of the nature of man, in- 
cluding his internal and external ſtructure and compoſition. 


ANTHROPOTHYSIA, the offering of human victims. This 


Writers. 


practice was frequent "oo the ancients; and ſome have erro- 
neouſly imagined, that the ſacrifice enjoined to Abraham was the 
firſt inflance ; by which the ſeverity of his trial is thought by ſome 
to have been ſomewhat exaggerated. 

ANTHUMON, in the ancient materia medica, a name given 
to the adden, which grows upon thyme. 

ANTHUS, in natural hiſtory, a name applied by ſome authors 
to the whin-chatt, which is 12 of the oenanthe. | 

ANTHYLLIS, in botany, a plant. See Lapv's finger. 

AN THYPOMOSIA, a term uſed by ancient writers to expreſs 


an oath taken by a proſecutor, or accuſer, whereby he declares, 


that the abſence of the accuſed party is not for any juſt cauſe, 


and therefore moves, that judgment may no longer, on that ac- 
count, be delayed. 


ANTHY POPHORA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we covertly 
obviate a reaſon or objection. See HyYPornoRaA, a rhetorical figure, 

ANTI, an, a Greek prepoſition, which enters into the com- 
poſition of ſeveral Latin, French, Engliſh, and other words. It's 
pope! ſignification is contrary, oppoſite, or again. In the latter 
ſenle, it conſtitutes part of the name of certain medicines ; ſuch as 
anti-venereals, anti-{corbutics, &c. 

ANTI, in matters of literature, is a title given to ſeveral books, 
wri ten in anſwer to, or refutation of, others. 
Catones, Anti-Baillet, Anti-Menagini, &c. 

ANTTADES, in anatomy, the glandules, or kernels, more 
uſually called 7/z/s and almonds of the ear. Sec Toxs1Ls, glands 
of the mouth. | | 

ANTIADIAPHORISTS, oppolite to the Adiaphorits, or mo- 
derate Lutherans, who retained the epiſcopal juriſdiction, and many 
of the church- ceremonics, which the rigid Lutherans, whom they 
called Antiadiaphorifts, diſavowed. 

AN TIBACCHIUS, in ancient poetry, denotes a foot which 
conſiſts of three ſyllablcs ; the two fuſt long, and the third Hort ; 
ſuch are the word, cantarc, virtite. 

AN I TBARBAROUS, an epithet affixed to ſeveral works written 
againſt the uſe of barbarous terms and phraſes, chicfly among Latin 

Sixt, Amama publithed an e ee. Biblicus, tending 
to detect barbariſins in the bible. Antibarbarus is allo the title of a 
book againſt the uſe of an unknown tongue in divine ſervice, 
written by Petcr du Moulin, 

AN TIBIBLOS, in law, an inſtrument, or ſignature, whereby the 
defendant owns he has received the libel, or a copy of it, and notes 
on the back the day whereon he received it. 

ANTICADMIA, a {ſpecies of mineral cadmia. It is uſed as a 
ſubſtitute for the cadmia, and is ſometimes called pſeuds-cadmia. 

ANTICARDIUM, in anatomy, the hollow at the bottom of 
the breaſt, uſually called the pit of the ſtomach, 

ANTICATARRHAL medicines, thoſe preſcribed for catarrhs. 

ANTICATEGORIA, in oratory, a mutual accuſation of two 
parties, when they charge cach other with the ſame offence. 

AN TICAUSOTICS, medicines preſcribed againſt burning fevers. 

ANTICHAMBER. See ANTECHAMBER. 

ANTICHORUS, in botany, a plant with a four-leaved calyx, 
four petals, an awl-thaped, four cclled capſule, having four valves, 
and containing many fceds, 

ANTICHRESITS, in law, is a covenant or contract; whereby a 

erſon borrowing money of another, engages or makes over his 
fans or goods to the creditor, with the ule and occupation thereof, 
for the intercſt of the money lent. Sce MORTGAGE. 

ANTICHRIST, arhong eccleſiaſtical writers, every one who is 
an adverſary to Chriſt, fighting againſt bis doctrine by word, pen, or 
ſword, or who denies that he is come in the character of the Meſ- 
ſiah. 

The word is compounded of ar, againſt ; and Ncαεε, Chriſt; 
in which ſenſe, Jews, infidels, &c. may be termed Antichrifts. 

ANTICHR1ST, in a more limited point of view, is conſidered as 
a, tyrant, who is to rcign on earth, toward the end of the world; 
to make the ultimate proof of the ele; and to give a ſhining 
inſtance of the divine vengeance before the laſt judgment. 

Antichriſt is deſeribed in the Bible, and by the fathers, as a ſingle 
man; though they aſſert withal, that he is to have divers fore- 
runnners. | 

Many proteſtant writers apply the ſeveral marks and ſignatures 
of Antichriſt, enumerated in the Apocalypſe, to the Romiſh church, 
and the pope, who is at the head of it; which would rather denote | 
Antichriſt to be a corrupt ſociety, or a long ſucceſſion of perſe- 
cuting pontifts, than a fingle perſon ; or rather, a certain govern- 
ment or power that may be held for many generations, by a num- 
ber of 2 ſucceeding one another. 

The Antichriſt, mentioned by the apoſtle John, 1 Ep. ii. 18; 
and more minutely deſcribed in the k ot Revelation; ſeems 
evidently to he the fame with the man f in, &c. characterized by 
St. Paul, in 1 Theſſ. ii. and the whole deſcription literally applies 
to the exceſſes of papal power. 

»*Grotius maintains that Caligula was Antichriſt ; and others have 
affirmed the fame of Nero. Some of the Jews, we are told, took 
Cromwell for Chriſt, while others have laboured to prove him 
Antichriſt. Some have held, that the devil was the true Ant:chri/t ; 
that he was to be incarnate, and make his appearance in human 
ſhape before the conſummation of all things. 

Malvenda, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, has publiſhed a large and learned 
work, De Antichrijts, in thirteen books, wherein are contained many 
{trange particulars. | 


ANTICHRISTIANISM, that quality or ſtate either in perſons 


Such are the Anti- 


or principles, which denominates them Antichri/tian, or oppolite 


to the kingdom of Chriit, and the genius and ſpirit of his religion, 
as 1 in the ſcriptures. 


ANTICHRISTIANS, the followers or worſhippers of Antichri/?, 
Antichriſtians, 
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Antichriſtians, in a more limited ſenſe, denote thoſe who ſet up, 
or believe in a falſe Chriſt, or Meſſiah. 

ANTICHTHON, in aſtronomy, ſignifies a kind of globe, or 
earth, reſembling our's, and in like manner moving round the ſun, 
but inviſible to as, becauſe on the oppoſite ſide of the ſun, that lu- 
minary being ſtill exactly interpoſed be 
our's. Pythagoras and his diſciples aſſerted an antichthmn ; and con- 
cluded, that by reaſon of the perfection of the number ten, there 
mult be juſt ſo many ſpheres ; and as our ſenſes diſcover only nine, 
namely, the ſeven planets, the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, and our 
earth, they imagined a tenth oppoſite to our's. Some of the fathers 
have aftirmed this Pythagorean carth to be the heavens which the 
righteous inhabit. 3 

ANTICHTHONES, in geometry, people inhabiting countries 
diametrically oppoſite to each other; in ſome reſpects ſimilar to 
antipodes, 

ANTICHTHONES ſignifies, in ancient writings, the inhabitants of 
contrary hemiſpheres : thus thoſe who inhabited the northern he- 
miſphere were reputed antichthones to thoſe of the ſouthern. * 

ANTICIPATION, the act of preventing, or being beſorehand 
with a perſon or thing; or of doing a thing before the time; ſuch 
as, the diſcharging a payment before it is que; or anticipating the 
time of payment. . 

ANTICIPATION, among logicians, denotes a preſumption, pre- 
Judice, or preconceived opinion; called allo preconception, pre- 
ſenſation, or inſtinct. 3 

ANTICIPATION, in the philoſophy of Epicurus, implies the 
firſt idea, or definition of a thing, without which we can neither 
name, think, doubt, or inquire about it. This is alſo called pre- 
molron. 

ANTICIPATION, a figure in rhetoric, called alſo prolepfis. 

ANTICIPATION, in medicine, is applied to diſeaſes whoſe pa- 
roxyſms anticipate the time of the paroxyſm, that'is, each of whoſe 
fits begins, or remits ſomewhat ſooner than the preceding, If 
the catamenia arrive before their ordinary period, they are ſaid to 
anticipate. 

ANTICIPATION, in painting, denotes the expreſſion of ſome fu- 
ture act ion, reſolution, &c. 

ANTICK, in ſculpture and painting, implies a fanciful com- 
mixture of figures of different natures, ſexes, &c. as men, beaſts, 
birds, flowers, fiſhes, and things merely imaginary. 

ANTICLIMAX, a figure in rhetoric, which makes the pro- 
grels of a diſcourſe deſcend from great to little; as in that of 
Horace : ; 


* \ * * 
Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 


ANTICNEMION, that part of the leg which is bare of 
flcſh ; the ſkin. | 

ANTICOR, in farriery, implies an inflammation of a horſe's 
throat, being the ſame with the quinzy in the human ſpecies. 

In this 2 copious bleedings are adviſeable, in order to re- 
duce the inflammation. Emollient clyſters ſhould alſo be injected 
twice or thrice a day, with an ounce of fal prunella in each. The 
ſwelling ſhould be bathed in marſhmallow ointment ; and an open- 
ing poultice, with onions boiled in it, ſhould be daily applied to 
it. When the ſwelling is ſoftened, it muſt be opened with a knife, 
and dreſſed with turpentine digeſtive. 

ANTICUM, in architecture, that part of a 'temple, which is 
called the outer temple, and lies between the body of the temple 
and the portico; alſo a porch before a door. 

ANTI{CUS, ſerratus minor, SERRATUS. 

ANTICUS, perancus, in anatomy. See q PERON ZUS. 

ANTICUS, tibtalis, | T1B1ALIS. 

. ANTIDACTYLUS, a kind of poetical foot, which is the re- 
'verſe of a dactyl, and conſiſts of three ſyllables, the two firſt 
whereof are ſhort, and the other long. 

ANTID/A MONICHI, in church 2 
exiſtence of devils, or evil ſpirits; alſo all 
witchcrafts, and the like. 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, a ſect of chriſtians who main- 
tained that the Virgin Mary did not preſerve a perpetual virginity, 
but that ſhe had ſeveral children by Joſeph, after our Saviour's 
birth. Their opinion was grounded on ſome expreſhons of our 
Saviour, who ſpeaks of his brothers and ſiſters ; and on that paſ- 
ſage in St. Matthew, where it is ſaid, that Joſeph knew not Mary 
till ſhe had brought forth her firſt-born. 

ANTIDISMA, a genus of the dioecia pentandria claſs, to which 
we have no name in Engliſh. 

ANTIDORON, a name given by Greek writers to the con- 
ſecrated bread, out of which the middle part marked with the crols, 
wherein the conſecration reſides, being taken away by the prieſt, 
the remainder is diſtributed among the poor, after maſs. Some 
aſſert, that the antidsron was given in lieu of the ſacrament, to ſuch 
as were prevented from attending in perfon at the celebration. 

AN'TIDOSIS, bgnifics an exchange of eſtates, made between 
the ancient Greeks on certain occaſions, with pecvi'ar ceremonies, 
When a pcrſon was nominated to an office, the expence of which 
he was unable to ſupport, he ſought ſome other citizen, richer than 
himſelf, who was free from this and other offices; in which caſe, 
the former was excuſed ; but if the perſon thus ſubſtituted denied 
himſelf to be the richeſt, they both made a faithful diſcovery, on 
oath, of the value of their eltates, and in three days time an ex- 
change was made. 

ANTIDOTARY, an epithet given by ſome to what we call a 
diſpor ſ itary, | 

ANT IDOTE, among phyſicians, a remedy taken to prevent, 
or to cure 23 dilcaſcs ; or as a cure for, and prelervative 
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ANTIDOTE alſo denotes a medicine taken to prevent the ill 
effects of ſome other; in which ſenſe it is called alexipharmic, 
alexiterial, counterpoiſon, &. The root mango and viper-{tone 
are famous Indian antidotes. i 

Ax TIDpOrE, in ageneral ſenſe, alſo ſignifies any compound medicine. 

ANTIDOTE is likewiſe uſed ſometimes for a remedy againſt any diſ- 
cafe, chiefly if it be inveterate, ariſing from an abſceſs or ulcer, 

AXTIDOTE is alfo applicd to a certain kind of medicines called 
opiates, or rather Se es, 

ANTIDOTE 1s likewiſe a name given to the philoſopher's ſtone, 
by way of eminence: 

ANTIENT. See the article Ax iE. 
ANTIGRAPHE, a term anciently uſed for a law-ſuit about 
1 whereby relation to ſuch a family was claimed by any 

erſon. f | 2 | 

ANTIGRAPHUS, an officer of Athens, who in ancient times 
kept a counterpart of the apadecti, or chief treaſurer's accounts, to 
prevent miſtakes, and keep them from being falſified. 

ANTIGRAPHUS, in middle age writers, is the name of a ſecretary 
or chancellor. He is thus called, on account of his writing an- 
ſwers to the letters of his maſters _ 

AXTIGRAPHUS likewiſe ſignifies; in Iſidorus, one of the notes 
of ſentences, which is placed with a dot to denote a diverſity of 
meaning in tranſlations. 

ANTIGRAPHUS alſo implies an abbreviater of the letter of the pope. 

ANTIGUGLER, the name of a crooked tube of metal, ſo bent 
as ealily to be introduced into the necks of bottlesz and is uſed 
in decanting liquors without diſturbing them. See SH ON, a tube, 
or Pipe. 

MTIHECTICS, remedies agninſt an hectic fever. 4 

ANTIHECTICUM poter:;, allo called antimonium diaphoreticum 
joviale, a medicine invented by Soterius, Which has ben extolled in 
the diſpenſatorics, as effectual againſt hectic fevers, but is now diſ- 
regarded. 

 ANTILEXIS, denotes a new trial anciently granted in the 
Athenian judicatories, where judgment for non-appearance had be- 
fore paſſed againſt a perſon. 

ANTILOGARITHM, implies the complement of the loga- 
rithm of a ſine, tangent, or a ſecant. | 

ANTILOGY, in literature, a contradiction between two ex- 
preſſions or paſſages in a work. Many antilagies or ſeeming con- 
tradictions have been diſcovered in the Bible, but explained and 
reconciled by judicious commentators and critics, 

ANTILUTHERANS, a party or ſect among the ancient ra- 
formers, who maintained opinions different from thoſe of Luther, 
chiefly concerning the euchariſt, 

ANTILYSSUS putvis, in medicine, powder againſt the bite 
of a mad dog. It is compoſed of equal parts of the /ichen cinereus 
terreſtis & piper niger. 

ANTIMENSIUM, a fort of conſecrated table-cloth, occaſionally 
uſed in the Greek church, in places where no proper altar is fixed. 

ANTIMENSIUM, in the Greek church, is of the ſame natore with 
the altare portabile of the Latin. | 

ANTIMENSIA is alſo a name given to a different kind of 
tables, uſed in offices of religion, beſides thole on which they ad- 
miniſtered the euchariſt; namely, thoſe whexeon the hoſt is ex- 
poſed, &c. : 

ANTIMENSIUS, in the ancient Greek church, was an officer 
appointed to introduce and place the communicants at the ſa- 
crament. - | 

ANTIMERTIA, in rhetoric, is a figure, whereby one part of 
ſpeech is uſed for another ; or 
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By ANTIMERIA, for one part of ſpeech, 
Another's put, which equal ſenſe doth teach; 


e. gr. populus late rex, for papulis late regnans ; and, He is new, for 
newly come home. 
ANTIMERIA, in a more limited ſenſe, is a figure whereby the 
noun is repeated inſtead of the pronoun. We ſhall give an Alance 
of this from the Hebrew text, where it is frequent. Gen. vi. 23. 
Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, for my wives. 
ANTIMETABOLE, a figure in rhetoric, which places two 


things over againſt each other; 


AXTIMETABOLE puts chang'd words again 
By contraries ; as the example will explain: 


An apophthegm of Mufonius has twice exemplified this figure, 
viz. „Allowing the performance of an honourable action to be 
attended with labour; the labour is ſoon over, but the honour in- 
mortal: whereas, ſhould even pleaſure wait on the commiſſion 0: 
what is diſhonourable, the pleaſure is ſoon gone, but the diſho- 
nour is eternal.” Alſo, 


Poema eft piftura laquens, pictura eft mutum piema. 
ANTIMETATIIESIS, in rhetoric, inverts the parts or mem- 


bers of an anlithefts ; e. gr. Compare this peace with that war; 
the arrival of this governor with the victory of that general; his prof- 
ligate troops with the invincible army of the other; the luxury of 
the former, with the temperance of the latter : you will ſay, that 
Syracuſe was founded by him who took it ; and taken by him who 
held it when founded.” Cic. Orat. in Verrem, lib. iv. cap. 52. 
ANTIMISIUM, a table placed before the tribunal or judgment 
ſeat in the courts of the ancient Romans, 
ANTIMONARCHICAL, an epithet given to whatever oppoſes 
monarchical or kingly government, 
ANTIMONARCHONMACHI, AxXTIMONARCHOMACHISTS, 
a term uled by political writers to denote maintainers of meoanarchical 
or abſolute power veſted in the perſons of princes by divine right. 
Among 
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Among thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the claſs of an- 
{immarchomachiſts, are, king James I. Salmaſius, Peter Du Moulin, 
bihop Bramha l, William an George Barclay, Bochart, &c. 

ANTIMONIALS, ſignify medicinal preparations of antimony ; 
or remedies whereof antimony is the baſis, or chief ingredient. An- 
/imenials are for the molt part of an emetic tendency; though they 
may be ſo qualified, as to become either cathartic, or diaphoretic, or 
even only alterative. There are no medicines in pharmacy, Quincy 
aſſures us, to be compared with theſe in maniacal affections; ſince 
there are no emetics, or cathartics, of any other tribe, that are ſtrong 
enough for ſuch patients, unleſs in an over-doſe ;. which might have 
dangerous effects. : ; 9 

ANTIMONIATED, ſomething tinged with the qualities of 
antimony, or having the appearance of it. A kind of itriated or an- 
{immigted lead ore is mentioned by Dr. Woodward. 

ANTIMONY, in »atural hiſtory, a blackith mineral ſubſtance, 
Raining the hands, full of long, thining, needle-like ſtriæ, hard, 
brittle, and conſiderably heavy. . 

It is found in different parts of Europe, as Bohemia, Saxony, 
Tranſylvania, Hungary, and France, commonly in mines by itſelf, 
intermixed with carthy or flony matters. Sometimes 1t 1s blended 
with the richer orcs of ſilver, and renders the extraction of that 
metal difficult ; antimony volatilizing a part of the filver, or, in the 
language of the miners, robbing the ore. Antimony 1s ſeparated from 
it's natural impurities by fuſion in an earthen pot, whole bottom is 
perforated with a number of holes; the fluid antimony paſſing 
through, whilſt the unſufible matters remain behind. The melting 
veſſel is let into another pot ſunk in the ground, and which ſerves as 
a receiver: this laſt js of a conical figure, and ſuch accordingly is the 
ſhape of the loaves of antimony met with in the ſhops. The juncture 
of the two vellels is cloſcly luted ; the uppermoſt one covered, and a 
fire made round it ; and ſ-veral ſets of this apparatus worked at once. 
In ſome places, inſtead of a pot with a perforated bottom, one is 
taken which has no bottom, and a perforated iron-plate placed be- 
twixt it and the receiver ; but the ether method is to be preferred, as 
anbimany in fuſion is apt to diſſolve a part of the iron. 

Anlimany has been by many eſteemcd a poiſon. In 1566, it's uſe 
was prohibited in France by an edict of parliament ; and in 1509, 
one Beſnier was expelled from the faculty tor having given it. The 
edict was repcalcd in 1650 ; ar/imony having a few years before been 
reccived into the number of purgatives. In 1668, a new edict came 
forth, prohibiting it's being uſed by any one but the doctors of the 
fatulty. Others again have been extravagantly fond of it, and al- 
cribed to it . wa virtues, as Alexander Van Suchten, Glau- 
ber, and Faber: Batil Valentine ranks it among the wonders of the 
world, and places it in a triumphal car. Thus much is certain, that 
antimony, in it's crude ſtate, is not a poiſon, but a medicine of great 
efficacy ; an excellent reſolvent and purifier of the juices, if given 
from four grains to half a dram, along with abſorbents : that it is 
capable of being rendered, by various operations and additions, either 
truly poiſonous, or more medicinal than in it's crude ſtate: that it's 
molt violent preparations may, by flight managements, be made ſa- 
Jutary ; and it's moſt ſalutary ones virulent, 

Antimony is not a pure ſemimetal, but a ſulphurated ſemimetal. 
Thrown into the fire, it burns with a blue flame and ſulphureous va- 
pours : on digeſting powdered antzmony in aqua regia, the metallic 
part is diſſolved, and the ſulphur left. The ſulphur of antimony, pu- 
riſied from the metallic part, is perfectly the ſame with the common 
brimitone of the ſhops, poſſeſſing the ſame properties, and anſwering 
the ſame uſes: if the ſemimctal, freed from the ſulphur naturally 
mixed with it, be afterwards melted with common brimitone, it re— 
ſumes the aypearance and qualities of crude antimony. Many have 
imagined, that this mineral, beſides common ſulphur, contains a 
golden or folar ſulphur ; becauſe antimony purifies and heightens the 
colour of gold, and becauſe it diſſolves, as gold does, in aqua regia. 
But, with regard to the ſolubility in aqua regia, it is not the ſulptu- 
reous, but the metallic matter of the antimony that diſſolves: if no- 
thing beſides gold and ain were ated upon by that menſtruum, 
there might be ſome plauſibility in the argument; but ſurely, when 
fo many ſubſtances didolve in it, as iron, copper, lead, tin, quick- 
ſilver, zinc, various carths, &c. ſolubility in aqua regia can be no 
proot of a folar impregnation. In the purification of gold, the ſul- 
phur of antimany has no other effect than common brimſtone would 
cqually produce: when gold, containing an admixture of other me- 
tals, is melted with an/imony, the ſulphur, having little affinity with 
it's own ſemimetal, forſakes it, and unites with the filver, copper, 
or other mctallic bodies mixed with the gold, but has no action on 
the gold itfelf : thus only the impurities of the gold are combined 
with the ſulphur of the antimony into a ſcoria, which flows on the 
ſurface ; whilſt the gold and the ſemimetal of the antimony form one 
compound at the bottom: if this compound be expoſed to a ſtrong 
fire, and a free draft or blaſt of air, it evaporates in tumes, and leaves 
the gold pure behind it. This proceſs thews the reſiſtance of gold 
to lulphur, and to the volatilizing power of the antimonial ſemi- 
mctal, but ſurely gives no foundation for imagining a ſolar ſulphur 
to exiſt in antimany. As gold is the only metal (lation excepted) 
that totally reſiſts antimony or it's ſulphur, this mineral has been 
called by the chemiſts ba/neum ſolius ſolts, balneum regis, lupus, ultimus 
Judex, Cc. 

The ſeparation of metallic bodies from ſulphur, by fuſion, is no 
other than a ſpecies of precipitation, and accordingly is called by ſome 
dry precipitation; as it depends upon the addition of ſome third ſub- 
ſtance, whether metallic or not, to which the ſulphur has a greater 
affinity than to that metal which it is already combined with: in con- 
ſequenee of this affinity, the ſulphur in fuſion lets go it's metal to unite 
with the ſubſtance 3 and forms with this a light ſcoria, 
from which the other fublides by it's own gravity. This is the foun- 


dation of all the dry partings of metals: metallic bodies, ſeparated by 
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this dry precipitation, are commonly called reguli, eſpecially when 
brittle. The metallic part of antimony, in particular, is diſtinguithed 
by no other name than that of regulus of antimony. 

The proportion of regulus and ſulphur in crude antimony, it is 
difficult and ſcarce poſlible to exactly determine; as there is always 
lome loisin purifying either the ſulphur from the regulus, or the re- 
gulus from the ſulphur. There is reaſon to believe that the regulus 
amounts to one halt the quantity of the compound, and rather more 
than leſs, 

The regulus of antimony by precipitation is obtained by melting the 
antimony with fixed alkaline ſalts, iron, copper, tin, &c. the ſulphur 
having a greater affinity with theſe than with the regulus, and for- 
ſaking the latter to unite with the former, The regulus prepared 
with alkalies is called ſimple; that with metallic bodies is diſtin- 
guithed by the name of the particular metal, martial, venereal, jo- 
vial, &. All theſe methods are attended with ſome inconveni- 
encies. Alkaline ſalts effectually abſorb the ſulphur ; but they form 
with it a hepar ſulphuris, which in fuſion diflolves all the metals: 


hence, in proportion as the regulus is freed from it's ge joe? by the 


alkali, a part of it is taken up again by the compound which the 
ſulphur forms with the aikali : one third, one halt, and often three 
fourths of the regulus are thus re-diflolved ; and often we find very 
little regulus left. Metallic additions are free from this inconve- 
nience, and conſequently occaſion the yield of regulus to be mnch 
larger: but the regulus thus obtained is never entirely free from 
ſome portion of the metal ſuperadded. Some have endeavourcd to 
promote the ſeparation of the regulus by inflammable additions, as 
powdered charcoal, pitch, reſin, &c. but theſe do not at all mcnd the 
matter. Antimony, treated with inflammable ſubſtanc-s alone, yields 
no regulus; and if alkaline ſalts allo are taken, the inconveniencies 
will {till be the ſame as when thoſe ſalts are uſtd by themſelves. 
Many have ſubſlimicd to alkaline ſalts crude tartar, or a mixture of 
tartar and nitre, and thought that then they employed no alkalies; 
not aware that thoſe are the very ſalts from which alkalies are pro- 
duced for chemical uſes by the action of fire; and that they do not 
here effect the intended ſeparation, till the heat has reduced them to 
that ſtatz, There are however ſome differences obſerved iu the quan- 
ity of regulus according to the different additions. 

Kunckel has given a method of preparing regulus of an!imoy by 
calcination. He calcines the antimony till it ceaſes to emit any ſul- 
phurcous ſmell with care, to prevent it's running into humps ; then 
mixes the calx with oil or fat, and a little powdered charcoal, puts 
the mixture imo a crucible to melt, and; as ſoon as the re gulus be- 
gins to ſhew itfelf, injects by degrees ſorne powdered nitre, : Wc pro- 
portion of an oynce to a pound of axtimry ; the matter in thin fuſion 
being poured out, a pure regulus is obtained, in much greater quan- 
tity than by the foregoing methods. There is another, but more ex- 
penſive, way of procuring a large yield of pure regulus ; namely, by 
extracting the regulus from the antimeny by acid menitrua, as aqua 
regis, or ſpirit of ſalt, precipitating it from this ſolution ; and after- 
wards reviving the precipitate, by melting it with inflammable addi- 
tions. 

Pure regulus of antimany, by whatever means obtained, is a bright 
ſemimetal, reſembling tin or duſky ſilver; without any thing of the 
bluiſh cait'of zinc, or the yellowiſh one of biſmuth. It is one of the 
lighteſt of the metallic bodies, (about ſeven times ſpecifically heavier 
than water) moderately hard, entirely brittle, and of a farkling 
plated texture. In a fire not very ſtrong, it ſmokes copiouſlly, and by 
degrees totally evaporates: by a gentler fire, continued tor ſome 
time, it is changed into a whitiſh calx, which, on raifing the heat, 
melts into a yellowiſh or. reddiſh glaſs. Melted with ſilver, or the 
malleab!e metals, it renders them hard and brittle. It deltroys the 
magnetic power of iron, which other metallic bodies only, wea- 
ken in proportion to their quantity. It does not amalgamate, or 
not without great difficulty, with mercury: if a mixture of it 
with ſilver and gopper be * into fine powder, even thoſe me- 
tals will not, in that ſtate, be acted upon by mercury. In the hu- 
man body it acts as a virulent emetic and cathartic : and impregnates 
vegetable acids, as vinegar and acid wines, with thoſe virtues, almoſt 
inexhauilibly, By ſulphur, and by calcination with nitre, it's malig- 
nity is abated, and it's emetic power changed into a diaphoretic one. 
As ſoon as it is reſtored to it's pure metallic ſtate, it reſumes it's viru- 
lence ; which may be again deſtroyed, and again reſtored, and almoſt 
infinitely varied. 

Hoffman has given an account of the different medicinal effects of 
antimeny, as depending on it's different treatments. He obſcrves, that 
crude animany, on account of the regulus being correRed by the ſul- 

hur, is not only ſafe, but in many caſes a medicine of great ſervice, 
both for man and other animals. 'That by ſimple fuſion it acquires a 
degree of malignity ; but a far greater if melted with half it's weight 
of nitre, which conſumes nearly all the ſulphur, and leaves the regu- 
lus bare. That ant/mony, or it's regulus, mixed with common falt, 
calcined over a gentle fire for ſeveral hours, and kept continually ſtir- 
ring, and afterwards edulcorated with water, yields an aſh- grey calx, 
which is ſo fixed as to bear a melting heat, and proves a mild and 
late diaphoretic, void of any malignant or emetic quality. That 
antimony, by calcination with a entle fire in an earthen veſlel, in the 
open air, Kere into a calx, which melts with difficulty, and which 
has no malignity, That if this calx be melted with a 1 fire in- 
to glaſs, it becomes ſo active, that a few grains ſhall occaſion violent 
vomiting and purging, cr even mortal convulſions and inflamma- 
tions, That the powdezed regulus, calcined in a glaſs-vial placed 
in ſand for ſeveral days, becomes a greyiſh diaphoretic powder; 
which reduced into regulus by fuſion with powdered charcoal, 
nitre, and a little fat, proves again virulent. That when antimony 
is melted with one tourth it's weight of ſalt of tartar, the whole 
poured into a mould, the ſcoria ſeparated, and the more ponderous 
matter pulverized ; the reddiſh powder thus obtained, is ſalu- 
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tary: but that when antimeny is melted with three or four times 
it's weight of ſalt of tartar, botii the ſcoriæ and the regulus are viru- 
lent. That equal parts of antimny and nitre, melted together, yield 
a virulent maſs ; but one part of antimony, with two or three of nitre, 
is an uſeful diaphoretic. That on melting the diaphoretic calces 
with fat, charcoal powder, and nitre, the virulent regulus is revived. 
And thus one preparation may be changed into a poiſonous, and a 
poiſonous into a ſalutary one. | 

 ANTIMONY, butter of. For diſſolving the regulus of antimony 
without the ſulphur, the molt concentrated ſpirit of ſalt, or aqua re- 
gis, is neceſſary. For obtaining the ſolution in ſpirit of falt, mer- 
cury ſublimatz and powdered antimony are mixed together, and di- 

efted in a glaſs-retort placed in ſand : the marine acid in the ſub- 
fimate forſakes the mercury, and corrodes or diſſolves the antimonial 
regullis; whilſt the 1 of the ſublimate unites with the anti- 
monial ſulphur. But the ſolution of the regulus, thus effected, can- 
not be commodioully ſeparated from the other matter but by diſtilla- 
tion: on increaſing the fire, the regulus ariſes, diffolved in the con- 
centrated acid not in a liquid form, but in that of a thick unctuous 
ſubſtance, like butter; hence called butter of antimony. The butter 
liqueſies by heat; and requires the cautious application of a live coal 
to melt it down from the neck of the retort. By rectification or ex- 

oſure to the air, it becomes fluid, but ſtill retains the name of butter. 

he addition of water, either in it's thick or fluid ſtate, by diluting 
the acid, precipitates the regulus difloived in it. The proportions. of 
ſublimate and antiminy commonly employed, are three parzs of the 
former to one of the latter, h 
ANTIMONY, calx /, is obtained by expoſing crude antimony, groſsly 

powdered, in a flat and ſhallow earthen veſſel, to the action of a mo- 
derate fire, taking care to ſtir it conſtantly. During this calcination, 
the ſulphur, being leſs fixed than the metalline part, is 23 eva- 
porated, and the calcination is continued, till no more ſulphureous va- 
pour ariſe, The calx is of a grey aſh colour; violently emetic and 


urgative. | 
g dor ceruſe , is the regulus diſtilled with ſpirit of nitre, in 
a ſand- furnace; what remains after the fumes are all ſpent, is a 
white powder ; which, being waſhed ſweet, is the ceruſe required. 
It is a diaphoretic; and equalled with the mineral bezoar, by 
many. 3 

AXTIMONY, cinnabar of. Aſter the diſtillation of butter of anti- 
mny, the mercury and the ſulphur, contained in the ingredients made 
uſe of for that proceſs, remain behind in the retort. This com- 
pound appears of a black colour ; urged with a {tronger fire than 
that which elevated the butter, it ſublimes into a red maſs, called 
cinnabar of antimony. This cinnabar has been by many preferred 
to the common factitious cinnabar, but on no juſt foundation: they 
both conſiſt of mercury combined with ſulphur; and the only dif- 
ference betwixt them is, that the antimonial cinnabar contains 
ſomewhat more ſulphur than the other, and hence appears of a darker 
colour. 

ANTIMONY, cly/ſus of. See CL ss us. 

ANTIMONY, cracus of. See CROCUS metallorum. 

ANTIMONY, crude, or antimony in ſubſtance, is the native mineral of 
antimony, melted down and caſt in cones. It is much uſed in diet 
drinks and decoctions of the woods, and in compoſitions againſt the 

ſcurvy, as a diaphoretic and deobſtruent. 

ANTIMONY, diaphoretic. One part of antimony, and two and a 
half or three of nitre, mixed together and deflagrated, yield a calx 
void of all emetic power, called diaphoretic antimony. 

ANTIMONY, Hence of, an emetic wine made with glaſs of antimony ; 
to which a ſpicy ſtomachic is ſometimes added. Dr. Huxham ſays, 
he never found any antimonial preparation better, ſafer, and more ef- 
ficacious than this ſimple infuſion of the glaſs of antimony in a gene- 
rous white wine, with a little ſpice to render it more grateful to the 
ſtomach. This medicine, given to twenty or ir drops, operates 
by gentle ſweats, and purges very mildly in larger doſes. It is alſo 
recommended in obſtinate rheumatifms, by the Tame judicious phy- 
ſician. | 

ANTIMONY, fuers of. Theſe are prepared by ſubliming either 
the crude antimony, or the regulus, with a number of aludels ; the fire 
being kept up ſtrong, and a blaſt of air impelled occaſionally by a 
pair of beilows upon the matter in the ſubliming pot, to promote it's 
evaporation, The antimonial flowers are in general of great activity, 
= though recommended by ſome as arcana in particular diſorders, 
require to be uſed with great caution, 

ANTIMONY, g of, This is chicſly prepared by ſome parti- 
cular perſons at Amſterdam and Roucn, who have furnaces con- 
trived on purpoſe tor calcining large quantities of antimony with 
little expence of fuel. The glaſs may be eaſily made, by urging 
the calx into a cricible with a {lrong fire, and throwing in, to- 
wards the end, a little crude atimam or ſulphur, 
fication is completed, the glaſs is poured om a copper plate, or on a 
flat ſtone. "The glafs of antimony is uſed only for making other 
emetic preparations, as the emetic wine, &c. 

Ax'TIMONY, golden ſulphur of. If powdered antimony be boiled 
in alkaline lixivia, or  ſope leys ; the pox ng and, by the medi-' 
ation of the ſulphur, a part of the regulus, will be diſſolved into 
a yellowiſh red liquor. Any acid added to this ſolution precipitates 
what the alkaline liquor had taken up, in form of a yellowiſh or 
reddiſh powder, called ſulphur, or golden ſulphur of antimony ; 
the powder which ſettles firſt is groſſer, and darker coloured than 
thoſe which follow; it appears of a deep reddiſh brown, whilſt that 
which ſubſides laſt is of a pale yellow. The firſt is alſo the moſt 
active. : 

There are ſundry variations of this proceſs, both in regard to the 
ſolution and the precipitation. A difference in the manner of pre- 
paring the ſolution does not ſeem to affect the virtue of the medi- 
cine; but a difference in the acid uſed lor the precipitation does; 


' mortar, which may be covered with a perforated plate, or injected 


When the vitri- 


diff.rent acids having very different effects upon antiminy ; thus, 
whilſt the marine renders it highly corroſive, or emetic, the ad- 
dition of the nitrous deſtroys the virulence of both preparations 
and renders the antimony mildly diaphoretic. ; 

All the antimonial ſulphurs are emetic and cathartic : thoſe which 
3 firſt are much more ſtrongly fo than the powder which 
falls laſt ; the laſt precipitates, if they prove emetic once or twice; 
ceaſe to have that effect upon continuing their uſe, and act chief! 
as diaphoretics ; and hence are greatly to be preferred to the firft. 
A powder is vended by the Carthuſian friars in Paris, at a conſi- 
derable price, as a ſpecific againſt ſundry diſorders ; commonly 
called poudre de chartreux, but by themſelves kermes mineral. See 
KERMES mineral. 

ANTIMONY, liver of, Equal parts of crude antim:ny and nitre 
mixed together, ſet on fire and ſuffered to deflagrate in an iron 


by degrees into an 1gnited crucible, yield a liver-coloured maſs, 
called hepar antiminit, which pulverized and edulcorated with water 
is named crocus metallorum. Two, three, or even one grain of 
either of theſe preparations occaſion violent anxieties and vomit- 
ings; though a dog will bear a dram, and a horſe a whole ounce, 
without being apparently any otherwiſe affected than in having the 
alvine diſcharge treated. The emetic wine, emetic tartar, and 
other medicines made from the glaſs, may alſo be made from the 
Crocus, 

ANTIMONY, magiftery of, is crude antimony digeſted with agua 
regia eight or ten days, to which water is then put, but poured off 
again before it ſettles : this is to be repeated til! there remain nothin 
behind but a* yellowiſh powder: which, being ſuffered to ſettle, 
and the water decanted off, becomes, by repeated ablutions, an in- 
ſipid magiftery. It's operation is rather cathartic than emetic, though 
ſometimes only ſudorific. | 

ANTIMONY, martial diaphoretic, or ſpecific ſtamachic of Poterius, 
is prepared by melting equal parts of antimony and iron filings, in- 
jecting upon them in fuſion thrice their weight of powdered nitre, 
and atter the detonation 1s over, edulcorating and drying the calx. 
The jovial diaphoretic antiqny, or antihectie of Poterius, is made 
in the ſame manner, frem a mixture of tin and martial regulus of 
antimny, in the proportion of one part of tin to four of the regulus. 
This * has no claim to antiheQic virtues, nor indeed to 
any ſalutary operation. 

ANTIMONY, martial regulus of. This preparation is obtained 
very commodiouſſy from four parts of powdered antimony, two parts 
of iron nails or wire, and one part of nitre. The iron, made red- 
hot in a crucible, ſoon melts upon adding the antimony; after which 
the nitre is to be injected, the crucible covered, and the matter, 
when brought into thin fuſion, poured expeditiouſly into a warm 
greaſed cone. The regulus freed from the ſcoriæ, is to be melted 
afreſh, with about one tourth of it's weight of nitre, and this pt- 
rification, if neceſſary, repeated. If the regulus retains any ſu- 

rfluous iron, it will look greyiſh, ſpongy, prove hard to break, 
and difficult of fuſion: in ſuch caſe, the ſcorification of all the 
iron, by means of nitre, would be a tedious work ; but the addition 
of a little crude antimeny, or common ſulphur, will abſorb it at 
once; and the injection of nitre will now ſoon complete the pu- 
rification, and render the regulus of a ſparkling white colour. The 
ſcoriæ are yellow and ſemitranſparent, like amber; if the quantity 
of nitre has not been too large, they prove an exceſſively ſtrong 
fiery alkali, diſtinguiſhed by the name of nitrum cauſticum. The 
yellow ſcoriæ, which ſeparate in the depuration of the ſimple re- 
gulus with nitre, are likewiſe alkaline, — want the cauſticity of 
theſe : the ſcoriæ produced from the martial regulus, by calcination 
with tartar, take fire on being expoſed to the air. If either regulus, 
after due purification, be haſtily poured into the mould whik{t in 
excceding thin fuſion, and if the quantity of ſcoriz covering the 
ſurface is conſiderable, the regulus, when grown cold, exhibits the 
appearance of a ſtar upon the top. For producing this appearance, 
there is no occaſion for any particular fort of antimony, or any par- 
ticular iron, or any ri conſtellation, or ſeaſon, or weather, 
as many have idly imagined ; the whole depending upon the circum- 
ſtance above-mentioned. | | 

The ſimple regulus is caſt into cups, which, like thoſe made 
from the glaſs, communicate an emetic quality to wines; and into 
pills, like thot, which prove ſtrongly purgative, and do not loſe their 
virtue in paſſing through the body; whence their name pilulæ per- 

tut. 

ANTIMONY, J/ard's pill of. See WaARD's pill. 

ANTIMONY, powder of, is a mixture of two grains of emetic 
tartar, finely pulverized, with half a dram of any of the teſtaceous 

wders. This is a ſubſtitute for Dr. James's febrifuge powder, 
and has the ſame virtues with the antimonia wine above deſcribed, 
and emetic tartar. 

ANTIMONY, preparations of. The preparations of antimony are 
extremely numerous. Lemery, in his Treatiſe on Antimony, de- 
ſcribes no leſs than two hundred; among which there are many 
good, and many uſeleſs ones. That gentleman was an excellent 
chemiſt, but an unhappy philoſopher : we may depend on his ope- 
rations, but we ſhould diſtruſt is theory, With regard to the 
antimonials, the greater number even of the common preparations 
is unneceſſary ; many of them differing. little from one another, 
and all of them being either emetic or diaphoretic. The prepa- 
rations of antimomy may be ranged, according to the general ope- 
rations by which they are produced, under tour heads ; thoſe ob- 
tained by ſolution, by diſtillation, by ſublimation, and by calci- 
nation, 

ANTIMONY, regulus ef. The ſimple regulus of antimony is com- 
monly prepared from equal parts of Anni,, nitre, and tartar, 
mixed together and injected into a red-hot crucible :- when the 
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whole is thrown in, the crucible is to be covered, a ſtrong fire 
kept up for a quarter of an hour, and the matter poured out into 
2 conical mould, previoully warmed and rubbed with greaſe, The 
yield of regulus will be larger, if the quantity of nitre is diminiſhed; 
or if the nitre and tartar are deflagrated together, in the proportion 
of one part of the former to two of the latter, before their mixture 
with antimony. The ſalts are reduced by the defiagration into a 
black alkaline. coal; this is the ſubſtance commonly uſed by the 
chemiſts for promoting the fuſton of metallic calces, and reviving 
them into their metallic form, and hence is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the black flux. Some have been accuſtomed to fave the 
expence of nitre, by taking pot-ath or other alkaline ſalts : the re- 
ulus is in both caſes the ſame. When the matter is grown cold, 

the ſcoriæ found on the ſurface are knocked off, the regulus reduced 
into coarſe powder, melted in a freſh crucible, and about one 
fourth it's weight of purified nitre injected upon it; this depurati 
may be twice or thrice repeated with ſmaller proportions of nitre, 
till the ſcoriæ become ſemitranſparent and of an amber colour. 

ANTIMONY, reviviſied, is prepared of flowers of antimony and 
fal ammenice, digeſted in diſtilled vinegar ; then exhaled, and the 
remainder ſweetened by ablution. It is emetic, and ſometimes alſo 
ſudorific, and is good in maniacal caſes, and the like. 

ANTIMONY, timfure of, There ore various tinctures of antimony, 
which ſome have fondly imagined to participate of ſolar, venercal, 


antimonial, and other impregnations. They appear to be all no. 


other than ſimple alkaline tinctures; their colour proceeding from 
the oily matter of the ſpirit of wine, heightened by the cauſtic al- 
kali. Spirit of wine conſiſts of an oil highly attenuated and com- 
bined with water into one ſeemingly homogene liquor: if the moſt 
highly rectified ſpirit, which exhibits no mark of any rat be 
employed for making theſe tinctures, it will now yield in diſtil- 
lation a good quantity of water; the oil, before combined with 
that water, having been abſorbed by the alkali. If cauſtic, alkaline 
falt, alone, be poured hot into reQihed ſpirit, and the mixture di- 
geited for ſome time, a tincture will be obtained, not —_—— 
able from the antimonial. If ſulphur be added in either caſe, the 
tincture will receive a conſiderable taſte and ſinell from that in- 
gredient. , | 

ANTINOEIA, in antiquity, annual ſacrifices, and quinquennial 
games, in memory of Antinoys the Bithynian. They were inſtitut- 
ed at the command of Adrial the Roman emperor, at Mantinea, in 
Arcadia, where Antinous was honoured with a temple, and was 
worſhipped as a deity. 

ANTINOMIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, certain heretics, 
who firſt appeared in the year 1538, and took their origin from John 


Wr 
he word is formed from the Greek zy7i, againſt, and vouG-, a 
aw. 

They were ſo called becauſe they rejected the law, as of no uſe un- 
der the goſpel diſpenſation. They held, that good works do not 
further, nor evil hinder ſalvation; that the child of God cannot ſin; 
that God never chaſtiſes any land for their ſins; that murder, adul- 
tery, drunkenneſs, and the like, are no fins in the children of God; 
that an hypocrite may have all the graces that were in Adam before 
his fall; and the like ſtrange opinions. 

The greater and moſt obnoxious part of theſe doctrines are not, 
however, chargeable on Agricola the diſciple of Luther, but on a ſet 
which ſprung up in the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and ex- 
2 their ſyſtem of libertiniſm much further than the other had 

one. 

ANTIN OM, a contradiction between two laws, or between 
two articles of the ſame law. 

ANTINOMY alſo implies ſome perſon or thing that is or acts in 
oppoſition to the law. Hence a ſect of enthuſiaſts are called nin 
mins or anamians, on account of their carrying goſpel liberty above 


all moral regards, and ſlighting the motives of virtue as not etlential 


to ſalvation. 


ANTINOUS, in aftronomy, a part of the conſtcllation called 


the eagle. See AQU1LA, an eagle. 

ANTIOCHIAN ,. or academy, was the fifth academy or 
branch of academies, ſounded by Antiochus, a philoſopher cotempo- 
rary with Cicero. 
 ANTIOCHIAN epecha, a computation of time among the ancients, 
commencing at the proclamation of liberty granted to the city of An- 
tioch, about the time of the battle of Pharlſalia. | 

ANTI-PADO-BAPTISTS, a diſtinguiſhing denomination ap- 
Plied to thoſe who object to the baptiſm of infants; alledging that in- 
fants are incapable ol receiving proper inſtruction, and of making 
that profeſſion of faith which qualifics them for this ordinance, and 
entitles them to an admiſſion into church fellowſhip. Sce BayrrisTs. 
; ANTIPAGMENTS, the jambs of a door. See ANTEPAG=- 

IENTA. 

ANTIPAPINIANUS, a title the Greek lawyers have given to 
the fourth part of the dicelt, including four books, beginning with 
the title De Pignoribus. Ihe Antipapinian was not a refutation of Pa- 
pinian, but only a ſubſtitute for his writings, which were not ſo 
de the younger ſort of ſtudents, in the ſchools of the civil 

ANTI PARALLELS, in geometry, are thoſe lines joining the 
two legs of an angle, which make the ſame angles like paralſel lines, 

ut contrary ways. If an oblique cone, having a circle for it's baſe; 
cut by a plane antiparallel to it's baſe, the figure of the ſection 
will be acircle. See Coxs. 

ANTIPARASTASIS, in rhetoric; ſignifies a reply made to an 
Opponent, by allowing part of his argument, but denying the reſt ; 
e. gr. „ You may paint whatever you think roper, provided the 
public ſuffer no projuricy from it; but you end 1 not if it does.” 

ANTIPASCHA, the firſt Sunday in - Eaſter ; otherwiſe called 

ominica in aibis, by the Romaniſts. 


ANTIPATHES, a term uſed by ancient naturaliits to .exprels 
any ſtone or gem, which, according to their ſuperſtitious ideas of 
the virtues of gems at that time, was ſuppoſed to have a power of 
reſiſting the force of enchantments. 

ANTIPATHES, among zoophytes, is a ſpecies of the gorgonia. 

ANTIPATHY, a natural averſion or enmity of one body to 
another. Such an averſion is commonly ſaid to ſubſiſt between the 
ſalamander and the tortoiſe, the olive and the oak, the ſheep and the 
wolf, the vine and.tieelm, the toad and the weaſel. | 

Antipathies are occaſioned by certain occult qualities inherent in 
the bodies, according to the peripatetics. 

AxTIPATHY, in a moral ſenſe, is ſometimes uſed to denote a 
conteſt between the mind and the body, or between the reaſon and 
the inclination of a perlon. 

ANTIPATHY, in painting, implies an oppoſition between the 
qualities of colours. This entzpathy is chiefy obſervable in colours 
which endeavour to predominate over and deſtroy cach other, as ul- 
tramarine and vermillion; but does not obtain in the claro ebſcure ; 
tor though black and white be intirely oppoſite, yet together they 
form a grey which partakes of the light and darkneſs they ſeverally 
repreſent. , 

"ANTIPELARGIA, ſignifies a law, whereby children, among 
the ancients, were obliged to ſupply their aged parents with neceſ- 
ſaries. The ſtork is a bird remarkable for the care it takes of it's 
parents when grown old: hence the lex cicontaria of ſome writers. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC gin of the inteſtines, the reverſe of the 
periſtaltic. The antiperite/t;c motion is the contraction of the fi- 
bres of the inteſtines from below upwards. 

The cauſe of the antiperiſlaltic motton is uſually aſcribed to a ſtop- 
page of ſome of the inteſtines, but chiefly to the ilium. Some late 
ingenious authors, however, ſeem to have overturned the whole anti- 
periſtaltic ſyſtem, and thewn this motion imaginary,. as well as un- 
neceſſary for accounting for the ſeveral diſorders atttibuted to it. 
See Phil. Tranſ. No. 351. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1713. 

ANTIPERISTASTS, in the peripatetic philoſophy, an imagi- 
nary method of increaſing the power or force of any quality, by the 
oppoſition of it's contrary. Thus cold is faid to augment the heat 
of fire; a doctrine now ſufficiently exploded; ſince not only reaſon, 
but experiment alſo, concludes againſt the notion of an antiper:- 

afis. 

Fe leading argument urged in behalf of it is, the heating of a 
quicklime in cold water. Now, how aſtoniſhing the lazineſs and 
credulity of mankind, who have ſo long and generally acquieſced 
in what they might ſo calily have diſcovered to be falſe! for if, 
inſtead of cold water, the lime be quenched with hot water, the 
ebullition will always be far greater than if the liquor were cold. 
Again, in freezing a baton to a joint- ſtool, with a mixture of ſnow 
and ſalt, by the fire- ſide, it is pretended, that the fire ſo intends the 
cold, as to enable it to congeal the water that ſtagnated upon the 
ſurface of the ſtool, betwixt that and the bottom of the veſſel. But 
how little need is there of an antiper;afes in this experiment, appears 
hence, that Mr. Boyle has pufpoſely made it with good ſuccels, in 
a place where there neither was, nor even probably had been wa- 
ter. As to the refreſhing coldneſs which ſubterraneous places af- 
ford in ſummer, it may be denied that they are then really colder 
than in winter; though, if the contrary were allowed, it would not 
neceſſarily infer an aniperiſaſis. See COLD and EFFELU VIA. 

ANTIPHERNA, denoted a kind of ſettlement made by the 
ancient Greeks on a wife, in caſe the ſurvived her huſband, as an 
equivalent for her dower; in the manner of j71nture in our law. 

ANTIPHONALLY, in church muſic, implies alternately, or 
anthemwiſe, as when two perſons ſing together, and then are ſilent, 
and ſucceeded by two others, and ſo on by turns. 

ANTIPHONARY, is the name of a ſervice-book containing all 


the invitatorics, reſponſories, collects, and whatever was ſung in 


the choir, except the leſſons. Mention is made of nocturnal and 


diurnal antiphonaries, thole for ſuramer and winter, and for country 


churches; all which, with many other popiſh books, were prohi- 
bited by ſtat. 3 and 4 Ed. VI. c. 10. | 

ANTIPHONY, alternate ſinging; as when a congregation, di- 
vided into two parts, repeats or {ings a phraſe, or anthem, verle for 
verſc, one after ancther. 

Antiphony is oppoſed to ſymphony, which is ſinging jointly or all 
together. St. Auſtin carries the origin of this way of ſinging, in the 
weſtern church, no higher than the time of St. Ambroſe, about the 
year 374, when it was firſt introduced into the church of Milan; 
which example was ſoon followed by the other weſtern churches. 
What was the origin of it in the eaſtern church, is not ſo certainly 
agreed upon by writers, either ancient or modern; but it was pro- 
bably introduced at Antioch, between the years of Chriſt 347 and 
356. It was a method of ſinging fo pleaſing and delightful, that ir 
was often uſed when only two or three were met together for pri- 
vate devotion. And Socrates particularly remarks of the emperor 
Theodoſius the younger, and his ſiſters, that they ſung alternate 
hymns together, every morning, in the royal palace. 

ANTIPHONY alfo implies the words given out at the beginning 
of the pſalm to which the ſinging was to be adapted by both the 
choirs, | | 

ANTIPHONY, among the moderns, ſignifies a kind of compoli- 
tion formed of ſeveral verſes extracted out of different pſalms, ſe- 
lected in ſuch a manner, as to expreſs the myitery intended to be 
ſolemnized. | 

To thoſe above mentioned may be added, 

ANxTITHONA ad intreatum, that anciently ſung in the introit of 


the maſs; ANTIPHONA 7nvitatoria,' that repeated at the pſalm -Ve- 


nite exiltemus. ANTIPHONA majores, thoſe ſeven uſed to be ſung 
in the time of Advent, at the Magnificat, and curing. ſeven days 
beſore Chriſtmas. AXTIPHONZE preceſfisnales, thole ſung at pro- 

| ceſſions. 
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ceſſions. Laſtly Ax TIrHoNA ragationet, thoſe rehearſed at roga- 
tions. | 

ANTIPHRASIS, in rhetoric, a figure, by which, in ſaying one 
thing, they mean another; the 2 having a meaning contrary 
to what it carries in appearance; or thus, 


ANTIPHRAsS1s makes words to diſagree 
From ſenſe, if rightly they divided be. 


E. gr. Lucus, from lux, light, ſignifies a dark ſhady grove; or 
when we ſay, t did nat diſpltaſe me; or, he is no fool: meaning, I was 
pleaſed with it ; or he is a man of ſenſe. 

ANTIPODES, in geography, a name given to thoſe inhabi- 
tants of the globe that live 1 oppoſite to each other. 

The word comes from aun, againſt, and Ts; a foot. 

The antipodes lie under oppoſite meridians, and oppoſite parallels, 
in the ſame degree of latitude, but of oppoſite denominations, one 
being north, and the other ſouth. They have nearly the ſame de- 
grecs of heat and cold, days and nights of equal length, but in op- 
polite ſcaſons. It is noon to one, when midnight to the other; and 
the longeſt day with the one, is the ſhorteſt with the other. | 

We — ſaid, the antipsdes have nearly the ſame degree of heat 
and cold, not abſolutely the fame of neceſſity; becauſe, firſt, there 
are many accidents to modify the action of the ſolar heat; ſo that 
people ſituated in the ſame climate, have not the fame tem- 
perature of air. This may, in general, be accounted for by the inter- 
poſition of mountains, the nearneſs er diſtance of the fea, the 
winds, &c. S:condly, the ſun is not, throughout the whole year, 
at the ſame diſtance from the earth; it is ſenhibly at a greater diſ- 
tance in the month of June than in January; from whence it fol- 
Jows, that, cnfideratis confiderandis, our ſummer in England is not 
ſo hot as that of our antipodes, and our winter leſs cold. Nay, ice 
is found in the ſeas of the ſouthern hemiſphere, at a much leſs diſ- 
tance from the equator than in thoſe of the northern hemilphere. 
it alſo follows, that when the fun riſes to the one, he ſets to the other. 

The horizon of one place being go degrees diſtant from the zenith 
of the other, it follows, that the antipsdes have the ſame horizon. 

Plato is eſteemed the firſt who thought it poſſible that the 4e 
ſubſiſted, and is looked upon as the inventor of the word. As this 
philoſopher apprehended the earth to be ſpherical, he had only one 
itep to make to conclude the exiſtence of the antipades. 

he ancients, in general, treated this opinion with the higheſt 
contempt; never being able to conceive ko'v men and trees could 
ſubſiſt ſuſpended in air with their feet upwards; for fo they appre- 
hended they muſt be in the other hemiſphere. 

They never reflected, that theſe terms upwards and downwards are 
only relative; and ſignify only nearer to, or farther from the center 
of the earth, the common center to which all bodies gravitate; and 
that therefore our antipodes have not their feet upwards, and head 
downwards, any more than ourſelves ; becauſe they, like us, have 
their fect nearer the center of the carth, and their heads further from 
it. To have the head downwards, and feet upwards, is to place 
the body in a direction of gravity tending from the feet to the head; 
but this cannot be n with regard to the antipsdes: for they, 
like us, tend towards the center of the earth, in a direction from 
head to foot, 

As to the ſentiments of primitive Chriſtians with regard to anli- 
pades ; ſome, rather than admit the concluſions of the philoſophers, 
abſolutely denied the whole, even the demonſtrations of the geome- 
tricians relating to the ſphericky of the earth; which is Lactantius's 

Way, Iuſtit. lib. iii. c. 24. Others only called in queſtion the con- 
jectures of the philoſophers; which is St. Auguſtine's method, De 
Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. c. 9. 

If credit may be given to Aventine, Boniface, archbiſhop 'of 
Mentz, and legate to pope Zachary, in theeighth century, * 
one Virgil, a biſhop in that age, a heretic, for having dared to 
maintain there were - antipoades. But ſome perſons, with a view to 
maintain the infaliibility of the church's deciſions, have controverted 
this picce of hiſtory. 

ANTIPOPE, a falſe or pretended pope; or a perſon elected pope 
in an irregular manner, in oppoſition to another. Geddes gives the 
hiſtory of no leſs than twenty-four ſchiſms in the Romiſh church, 
cauſed by antip5pes; the g eater part of which are the fruits of am- 
bition and chicanery. 

ANTI-PORT ICO, a name given by ſome to the entrance of an 
edihce; a veſtibule, or porch. 

ANTIPRAXIA, in phyſic, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
the variety of concurring and often contrary ſymptoms, in hypochon- 
driac caſes; alſo a contrariety of functions and tempcraments in 
different parts. | 

AN'TIPROBABILISM. the doctrine or ſyſtem of perſons who 
hold it unlawful to follow the leſs probable opinion, in oppolition 
to the more probable one. Among the many vigorous advocates 
tor antiprobabiliſm, F. Gilbert, a Jeluir, has a treatiſe cxprelsly in ſa- 
vour of it. 

' ANTIPROBOLE, a figure in rhetoric, whereby the defendant 
admits the charge brought againſt him by the proſecutor, As when 
the defendant is charged with having killed a perſon, his antiprebale 
may be, I have killed him, but undeſignedly. | 

* ANTIPROPEMPTICON, the title of a poem, in which a per- 
ſon going a journey addreſſes his friends; e. gr. 


Cum ſubit illius triſtiſſima noctis image, &c. Ovid. Triſt. 1. i. 


ANTIPROTASIS, in rhetoric, a ſolution of the protaſes. 
ANTIPSORA, in pharmacy, remedies for curing the itch. 
ANTIPTOSIS, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the caſe is changed. 


By AxTIPTOSIS, you may freely place 
One, if as proper, for another caſe. 


_ — _ btn 


E. gr. Urbem, pro urbs, quam ſtatus, 77 et ; or the city, which [ 
mean, is your's, tor, the city is your's, which I mean, 


ANTIPTRETON, an appeltation given by phyſicians to a re- 
en a fever. ' 
AN T1QUARLE, in the Roman law, ſignifies the rejecting or re- 


fuling to puls a new law ; and herein differs from abr:gate, which is 
to annul an old one. 

ANTIQUARE alſo denotes a law's growing obſolete, or into diſuſe, 
either by age, oz the non- obſervance of it. | 

AN 1 IQUARIUM, implics an apartment, or place, wherein the 
ancients preſerved their antique monuments. 

ANTI; UARTIUM, a remedy againſt the quartan ague. 

ANTIQUARY, a perſon who ſtndies and ſearches alter monu- 
ments and remains of antiquity ; or flatues, ſculptues, inſcsiptions, 
medals, books, &c. 

There were formerly, in the chief cities of Greece and Italy, per- 
ſons of diſtinction called an/iquaries, ho made it their buſineſs to ex- 
plain the ancient inſcriptions, and pave every other aſſiſtance in tlicir 
power to ſtrangers, who were lovers of that kind of learning. 

In Ircland, there was an ancient college of antiquaries, erected by 
Ollamh Fodhla, 7oo years before Chrilt, for compoling a hiitory of 
that country, 

The kings of Sweden have eſtabliſhed an academy of antiquaries, 
and expended large furs of money, with a view toalluſtrate the an- 
tiquity of their country, 

In England, foundations of this kind have been often wiſhed ſor, 
and ſometimes attempted. Sir H. Spelman mentions a ſocicty of 
antiquarics in his time, to whom his treatiſe of the terms, ritten in 
1614, was communicated, he himſeli being a member. The ſociety 
was ſormed by archbiſhyup Parker, Camd: n, Sir Robert Cotton, Stow, 
and others, in 1572. 

In 1589, application was made to queen Elizabeth for a charter 
and houſe, wherein they might hold tie ir mectings, erect a library, 
and for other ſuch purpoſes ; but their deſign proved abortive by the 
death of that princeſs ; and it was far from meeting with countenance 
trom her ſucceſſor king James I. - 

This ſociety, in the ycar 1717, was again revived; ſince which 
time, no interruptions having happened, it is at preſent in a very flou- 
riſhing condition. Their main buiineſs is, to obtain all poſlible know- 
ledge of the antiquitics of their own country. With this view, they 
mect once every week, under certain regulations; encourage corre- 
ſpondences with all parts of the kingdom, and ſubſcribe an annual 
lum to deſray the expence of engraving on copper- plates what ſhould 
be thought deſciving to be fo preſerved. 

This ſociety was incorporated by the king's charter, in the year 
1751, his majeſty declaring himſelf their founder and patron. 
They began to publiih their diſcoveries, &c. in 1770, under the 
title of Arehæslagia. Their mumber is now limited to 180. 

ANT1IQUARY, in ancient writings, denotes the keeper of the anli- 
quariunt, or cabinet of antiquities, Henry VIII. gave John Leland 
the title of his archæota, or antiquary; a title which, ſays the author 
of his lite, no one ever enjoyed | in England | beſides himſelf. 

e NN ſomething obſolete, out of date, or out of uſe. 

ANTIQUE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that is ancient. 

ANTIQUE is a term chiefly uſed by ſculptors, painters, and archi- 
tects, to denote ſuch pieces of their different arts, as were made by the 
Greeks aud Romans, when thoſe nations were in their moſt flourith- 
ing ſtate. Thus we ſay, an autiqize buſt, an antique ſtatue, &c. 

be knowledge of ancient coins, medals, inſcriptions, buildings, 
ſtatues, MSS. vellels, weights, meaſures, &c. is included under this 
denomination. 

ANTIQUE erchitrure is contradiſtingniſhed from ancient archi- 
lecture, the latter umnplymy the {eller degree of antiguity, or perſection, 
in the art. 

ANTIQUITY, A»/iquitas ; we make uſe of this term to denote 
paſt ages. , 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the heroes of antiquity, traces ar \e'tigla of .- 
tiquity, monuments ot a#/1quily. 

We make ule of the ſame word to expreſs what is left us of the 
ruins, monuments, remains, &c. of the ancients, 

In this ſenſe we ſay a malter-piece of antiquity ; Italy, France, and 
England, are full of antiquities. Antiquity is taken alto for the an- 
cientneſs of any thing, or the time it has ſubſiſted. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the an/iquity of a kingdom, a cuſtom, or any 
thing of the like nature. Moſt nations pretend to a greater antzquity 
than they can prove. We may ſay, that the preſent time is the age 
of the world, and that in thule tunes which we call ancient, the 
world was only in it's infancy. 

There is {carce a nation under hfaven but lays claim to a greater 
degree of antiquity than the reſt of it's neighbours z the Scythians, the 
Phrygians, the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, Chinele, &c. pretend 
each to the honour of being the firſt inhabitants of the carth ; ſeveral 
o thefe nations, left they ſhould be outitripped in their pretenſions 
by any of the reſt, have traced up their origin to ages long before the 
received account of the creation, The Chaldeans pretend to altro- 
nomical obſervations of 47/0, ooo years, 

The Chineſe is eſteerned the moſt ancient monarchy in the world. 
having cultivated the ſciences from the earlieit ages, and ſubſiſted at 
leaſt theſe 4000 years with the ſame laws, manners, and uſages, The 
Britiſh antiquities before Cæſar's invalion are very dubious, not to ſay 
fabulous. The Iriſh allo pretend to be the molt ancient of all na- 
tions, and trace their origin, without interruption, up to Japhet. 
But the Scots itil! diſpute the priority with them. 

AxTlquiTy likewiſe ee denotes the ceremonies, cuſ- 
toms, axd uſages which obtained in ancient times, as they reſpected 
either perſons, places, or things. Thus we lay ſacred, civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical, political, literary, domellic, military antiquities 

ANTIQUITIES ſacred, relate ta the religious worthip, W N 
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and belief of ancient times and people; and conſiſt of Heathen, Chriſ- 
tian, Mahometan, &c. The ſacred antiquities of the Jews, Romans, 
Greeks, and Britiſh churches, have been treated expreſdy on by au- 
thors of different nations. | 2 
ANTIQUITIES, civil, thoſe which do not belong to the head of 
ecckfia ical. 2 ; VE HE 
NTIQUITIES, political, thoſe relating to the origins of ſtates, go- 
vernments, magiſtrates, laws, &. _ | 

ANTIQUITIES, Chriſtian, thoſe which reſpect the ancient ſtate of 
the Chriſtian church; which principally conliſt in : 

ANTIQUITIES, biblical, recitals of ancient laws, ceremonies, 
events, &c. contained in the ſcriptures. In order to interpret fcrip- 
ture aright, it is abſolutely necetfary that regard ſhould be had to the 
heathen antiquities alluded to in them, and not only ſuch of theſe as 
are diſtinctly aimed at, or approved, but alſo ſuch as are purpoſely 
oppoſed and cenſured. - . 

ANTIQUITIES, /tterary, thoſe which a pertain to ſtudy and mat- 
ters of learning ; a principal branch of which are, 

ANTIQUITLES, academzcal, the origins, endowments, uſages, rules, 
&c. of the ancient academics, ſchools, colleges, and other literary ſo- 
cieties; and theſe bear ſome reſemblance to ſcholaſtic antiquities. 

ANT1QUITIES, national, thoſe employed in tracing the origin, 
ancient actions, cuſtoms, monuments, remains, &c. of ſome ancient 
nation or kingdom. Grævius has publiſhed a body of the writers on 
the Roman an/iquities, and Gronovius another of thoſe on the Greek 
antiquities, under the Titles of Theſauri. A ſupplement to the for- 
mer has been publiſhed by Sallengre and Polenus. . 

ANTIQUITIES, parochial, thoſe contined within the limits of one 
or more pariſhes, and converſant chiefly in what relates to the tithes, 
revenues, &c. of the churches contained therein 

ANTI-RATIONALISTS, an epithet applied to thoſe divines, 
who, in their diſcourſes and writings, are for humbling reaſon, and 
making it ſubject to faith. ä 

The rigid Calviniſts and adherers to the Synod of Dort are deno- 
minated anti-rationaliſts for holding the doctrine of abſolute predeſti- 
nation, &c. The Roman catholics are alſo intitled to the Gn ap- 

lation, for the belief of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. | 

ANTIRRHETICUM, in literature, implies a refutation of 
ſome book, author, ſentiment, &c. | 

ANTIRRHINUM, in botany, See SNAP-DRAGON, a plant. 

ANTI-SABBATARIANS, thoſe who oppole the obſervance ot 
the ſabbath, on a ſuppolition that it was aboliſhed by the coming 
of Chriſt. 

ANTISAGOGE, a figure in rhetoric nearly of the ſame import 
with that called conceſſion : this will appear from the following pallage 
of Cicero: Difficilis ratio belli gerendi ; at plena fidei, plena pietatis: 
et fr dicas, magnus labor, multa pericula proponunturs at gloria ex his 
zmmortalis eſt conſecutura. 

ANTI-SCEPTIC, ſomething contrary or oppoſite to the reaſon- 
ings and ſyſtem of Pyrrhoniſts and ſceptics. 

ANTISCII, among geographers, denotes thoſe people who 
inhabit the oppoſite hemiſphere of the earth, and whoſe ſhadows 
at noon fall in contrary directions. Thus the people of the north are 
2 to thoſe of the ſouth. 

NTISC11 is an appellation ſometimes applied by aſtrologers tothoſe 
two points of the heavens which are equaily diſtant trom the tropics. 

ANTISCORBUTIC medicines, remedies againit the ſcurvy. 

 ANTISEPTICS, an appellation given to ſuch ſubſtances as 
reſiſt putrefation. | 

A due vigour to the circulation of the blood, is the great natural 
entiſeptic in all living animals; and whenever a putrid tendency is 
manifeſt in the conſtitution, a proportional degree of languor and de- 
jectedneſs alſo is ſeen in the affected perſon ; and though the pulſe 
may be _ it is weaker and weaker in proportion as the degree 
of putreſcency advances in the habit. Hence, nitre, and whatever 
elſe that is antiſeptic, when applied to inanimate matter, if it leſſens 
the vis vitæ, is not antiſeptic in the living ſubject. But cordials, and 
whatever invigorates the ſolids, by increaſing the vital heat, are pro- 


perly antiputreſcent, and what alone relief can be obtained by in | 


putrid diſeaſes. _ 

Alkaline ſalts and acids, when alone, reſiſt putrefaction more than 
when by mixture they are formed into neutral ſalts. The mixture 
of acid with bitter, or aſtringent, increaſes their reſpective antiſeptic 
property; yea, they are doubly antiſeptic to what they are when ſe- 
parately employed. The mineral acids, though they reſiſt putrefac- 
tion, are not to be adminiſtered before dulcified by diſtillation with 

ſpirit of wine, for otherwiſe they coagulate; therefore the vegetable 
acids, or the dulcified mineral ones, ſhould be preferred. | 

Wine, camphor, flowers of chamomile, the ich, and antimonial 
wine, are among the firſt of the 2 tribe of medicines; to theſe 
add the warm penſpiratives and fixed air. 

ly, it is to be remarked, that different kinds of antiſeptics are 
to be 2 in different diſeaſes, and even in different ſtages of the 
ſame diſeaſe. Thus, the bark is a Tpecitic in a gangrene, when the 
veſſels are relaxed, and the blood 3 — or diſpoſed to putrefaction; 
but will fail, if the veſſels are too full, or the blood too thick. 
With the ſame caution is the bark to be uſed in wounds; viz. chiefly 
In caſes of abſorbed matter, when it infects the humours, and bring: 
on a hectic fever. As aſtringents are improper to be adminiſtered in 
many caſes, contrayerva-root, ſnake-root, camphor, &c. may ſup- 
Ply their place ; which, though hi hly antiſeptic, have very little, if 
any, of an aſtringent quality. See Pringle s Obſ. on the Diſcaſes of 
the Army. De Machride's Eſſay on the Reſpective Powers, &c. of 
Antiſeptics ; alſo Remarks on Mr. Alexander's Effays on the "I reat- 
ment of Putrid Diſeaſes. 

ANTISIGMA, among the ancient grammarians, implies a note 
or ſentence affixed to thoſe verſes. whoſe order was to be changed. 


ANTISPASMODICS, remedies againſt ſpaſms and convullions. 
No. 12, Vor. I. 


Opium, balſam of Peru, and the eſſentlal oils of many vegetables, ate 
the moſt powerful of this kind of medicines; 

Antiſpaſmodics are a very uncertain ſpecies of meditines in their ef= 
fect on the diſorders for which they are generally eſteemed uſeful; 
They are beſt adapted for thoſe ſpaſmodic affections which are at- 
tended with great mobility, and which are uſually known by the 
name of ſpaſmodic diſeaſes. They are more uſeful in preventing 
the approach, and in removing ſpaſms which are more immedi- 
ately prefent in weaker habits; on the contrary, they are leſs uſcful 
in preventing the return of ſpaſms in weak habits than in ſtronger 


ones; nay, they rather increaſe the tendency to ſpaſmodic complaints 


in weakly people, if given in the interval of thete diſorders ; and are 
leſs uſeful in removing the preſent fit in ſtrong habits; than they are 
in weak ones. Sometimes; indeed, in ſtrong habits, they both. re- 
move the preſent fit, and prevent returns; 

Some medicines remove ſpaſms by immediate contaQ; as aſſes 
milk, cream, oil of almonds; others by repelling heat as gas, ſul- 
phur, nitre, ſal ammoniac, &c. and where the ſtrrures are produced 
by inanition, and a defect of vital heat, ſpaſms are removed by thele 
medicines that reſtore the vis vitæ, ſuch as valerian; caſtor, muſk; &c. 

ANTISPASTUS, in poetry, a foot conſiſting of four ſyllables, the 
firſt of which is ſhort, the ſecond and third long, and the fourth ſhort. 

ANTISPODIUM. See SeODI1UM, a kind of abſorbent calx. 

ANTESTANCARIANS, a denomination given to thoſe Ger- 
man prot©-:.ants, who oppole the doctrine of Stancarius, by which it 
is alerted, :hñat the human nature of Chriſt, excluſive of his divinity, 
was the ſole cauſe of juſtification: 

ANTISTASIS, in oratory, denotes a defence of an action, from 
the conſideration that worſe would have enſued, had it been omitted. 

Axrisrasts implics the gibbous parts of the liver, in the Gre- 
cian victims of the ancients. 

ANTISTES, among the ancient Romans, was an appellation 

ven to the chief or firſt orders of the prieſts in the provinces. It 
is alſo a title uſually given by eccleſiaſtical writers to biſhops, though 
ſometimes allo to pricits or preſpyters. Female anti/t are alſo men- 
tioned by ſome writers, 


. an abbey or monaſtery was anciently thus 
called. 


ANTISTOCECHON, in grammar, the uſing of one letter inſtead 
of another; as i for illi. | 

ANTISTROPHE, aug, in grammar, a figure by which two 
things mutually dependent on one another, are reciprocally con- 
verted ; as the ſervant of the maſter, and the maſter of the — 

AXTISTROPHE, among lyric poets; that part of a ſong and dance 
in uſe among the ancients, which was perform before the altar, in 
returning from welt to eaſt, in oppoſition to sr RO RHE, to which it 
was a kind of echo or replication. The ant iſtrophe, firaphe, and cpode, 
united, were called by the Greeks ze@w3y, and is the ſame thing with 
what we ſhould call a ſong of three ſtanzas. | 

ANTISTROPHE, in rhetoric, the ſame with ep;frophe. 

AN IISYLLOGTISM, among logicians, is a ſyllogiſm which in- 
fers a conclulion contrary to that of another. 

ANTITACT, in church hiſtory, a name given to a branch of 
the Gnoſtics, who held, that God was good and juſt ; but that a 
creature had created evil : and had engaged us to follow it, in order 
to ſet us in oppoſition to God; that we are therefore to oppoſe this 
author of evil, in order to avenge God of his adverſary. _- 

ANTITHENAR, a name given by anatomiſts to ſeveral muſcles 
called adductors. 

ANTITHENAR is likewiſe a muſcle called ſemi-intergſſeus pollicis. 

ANTITHENAR pedis, a ſmall compound muſcle in the foot. See 
MuscCLE. 15 

ANTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, which conſiſts in 
oppoſing the thoughts to each other, in order to place their oppoſite 
qualities in a more conſpicuous point of light. 

The writings of the ancients abound with this figure. Cicero, in 
his oration for Cluentius, ſays, Vicit puderem libids, timorem audacia, 
rulionem amentia. | | 

ANTITHES1S, in grammar, is a figure whereby one letter is ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of another; as when Virgil ſays di for illi, in 
order to make a kind of oppoſition. 

Or, agreeable to the poet's deſcription, 


Axrirnksts doth change the very letter, 
Vowel for vowel, as authors think it better: 


E. gr. cruds for curds, valgus for vulgus; 3 
Antitheſes are in general decried by the moderns, though they were 
greatly affected by the ancients. | 
ANTITHES1S ſometimes implies controverſy; as when we ſay, 
antithetic diſcourſes, antithetic method, &c. 


| ANTITHETARIUS, a term occurring in the title of a chapter 
of the laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter itſelf. It ſignifies 


a perſon who endeavours to acquit himſelf of the crime laid to his 
charge, by recrimination; i. e. charging his accuſer with the fame 
act, | 

ANTITHETON, a figure in rhetoric, by which contraries are 

put in oppoſition to each other. 

ANTITHORA, a medicinal plant. See Ax THORA. | 
ANTITRAGICUS, a name given by Albinus to one of the 
| muſcles of the eye, called muſculus antitragi by Santorini, and others. 

 ANTITRAGUS, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle which 
acts only on the cartilage of the ear. See AURICULA. 

ANTITRINITARIANS, is a general name given to thoſe who 

deny the myſtery of the Trinity, that there are three perſons, and 
but one God. Under this title are comprehended the Macedonians 
and Samoſatenians, but more particularly the Arians and Socinians. 

ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly ſignifying a type or 


re, correſponding to ſamne other type. | 
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The word antitype occurs twice in the New Teſtament; viz. in 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ix. 24. and in St. Peter, 1 Ep. iii. 21. 
where it's genuine import has been much controverted. The 
former ſays, that * Chriſt is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are avrTirurz, the ßgures or antrtypes of the 
true now to appear in the . — of God for us.“ Now run, 
as is elſewhere obferved, ſignifies the pattern by which another 
thing is made ; as Moſes was obliged to make the tabernacle, and 
all things in it, according to the pattern ſhewed him in the Mount; 
the tabernacle ſo formed was the antitype of what was ſhewn to 
Moſes : any thing, therefore, formed according to a model, or pat- 
tern, is an antitype. 

In the latter paſſage, the apoſtle, ſpeaking of Noah's flood, and 
the deliverance of only eight perſons in the ark from it ſays, Q you 
Aue RYTITUTIY vv Gwe BUTTITUYy baptiſm, being an antitype to that, 
mw ſaves us ; not putting awey the fi.th of the fleſh, but the anſwer of 
a good conſcience towards God, &c. The meaning is, that righteout- 
neſs, or the anſwer of a gocd conſcience towards God, row faves 
us by means of the reſurrection of Chriſt, as formerly rightcouſneſs 
ſaved thoſe - eight perſons by means of the ark during the flood, 
The word antitype, therefore, here ſignihes a general {1militude of 
cireumſtances; and the particle , whereunts, refers, not to the im- 
mediate antecedent, £627S-, water, but to all that precedes, 

ANTITYPE, in the Greek church, is an appellation given to the 
bread and wine, even after conſecration : and hence it has been ar- 
gued, that they do not believe in tranſubſtantiation; for otherwiſe 
they could not, with any propriety, call the bread and wine antitypes, 
figures, or ſimilitudes after cenſecration. 4 

ANTLER, among ſportſmen, implics a ſtart or branch' of a 
deer's horn. | 

ANTLER, rn, ſignifies the branch next the head. 

ANTI ER, bes, the branch next above the brow antter. 

ANTLIA, an ancient .machine, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
our pump. In antliam condemnari is ſaid to denote a kind of pu- 
niſhment, whereby criminals were condemned to drain ponds, 
ditches, &c. | 

ANTOQECI, in geography, are thoſe people, which live on the 
ſame meridian, on different ſides of the equator, but at equal 
diſtances ; conſequently, if their latitudes be greater than the ſun's 
declination, their ſhadows will be projected different ways. They 
have noon at the ſame time, but it is winter with one when it is 
ſummer with the other ; and the night of one is equal to the day of 
the other. If the antæci both turn their faces towards the equator, 
the ſtars and planets will rife to one on the right hand, and to the 
other on the left. » 

ANTOMASIA, is a term applied by ancient writers to an oath 
taken by both parties in a criminal accuſation, whereby the accuſer 
charges the other with the fact; and the accuſed, on his part, denies 
the — Some define antemaſia to be a lau- ſuit about matters, 
concerning which there are no witneſſes; and which can only be 
decided by the oaths of the parties. Others will have it to be, where 
the accuſed party alledging ſickneſs for his non- appearance, the pro- 
ſecutor takes an oath, that the ſickneſs is only feigned, where- 
upon the judges proceed to paſs ſentence. 

ANTONIAN water, in the materia medica, the name of a 
medicinal water of Germany, remarkably pleaſant to the taſte, and 
of ſervice in many caſes as a medicine. | 

It is very temperate, not too ſtrongly operating either by ſtool 
or urine: and hence it is a very proper drink for perſons in chronic 
and many acute diſeaſes, either alone, or mixed with wine, to ſup- 
ply«he place of malt liquor, which is proper but in very few diſ- 
eales. A long uſe of it alone may allo prove of conſiderable ſer- 
vice in hypochondriac caſes. 

ANTONINE calumn, in architecture. See COLUMN. 

ANTONOMASIA, in rhetoric, a figure by which the noun 
apellative is uſed inſtead of a proper name, and the contrary, 


ANTONOMASIA proper names imparts, 
From kindred, country, epithets, or arts. \ 


The word is compounded of the Greek, ev7:, for, and ovoue, a 
name. | 

Thus, becauſe Sardanapalus was a voluptuous prince, and Nero, 
a cruel emperor, we give an epicure the name of Sardanapalus, and 
a barbarous prince the appellation of Nero. 

We alſo ſay, there goes Irus, i. e. a poor man; Citherea, i. e. 
Venus, Dea inſulæ Citberæ; Philoſophus, i. e. Ariſtobeles aſſerit. 
» ANTOPHYLLUS, the fruit of the clove-tree. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS, a ſect of rigid Lutherans, who op- 
pole the doctrine of Oſiander, relating to juſtification. They al- 
ſert, that man is not made eſſentially, but only imputatively juſt. 

ANTRUM highmirianum, in anatomy, is a cavity diſcovered in 
the maxillary bone, called alſo Jt maxillaris. 

ANTRUM buccinoſum, the cochlea, or labyrinth of the car. 

ANTRUM pylori, is a large cavity at the bottom of the pylorus, 

ANTRUM gene, is a large cavity in the fourth bone of the up 
jaw, communicating with the foramen narium. The antrum gene 
is near two inches long, and above an inch in depth, ſeated between 
the lower margin of the orbit of the eye, and the dentes molares of 
the ſame ſide. | 

ANTYLION, ia pharmacy, the name of an aſtringent uſed by 
P. Ægineta. 

ANT VX. the outermoſt round or circumference of a ſhield worn 
by the ancients. | 

ANVIL, in mechanics, a ſmith's utenſil, on which the work is 
forged or hammered. 
The face or uppermoſt ſurface of the anvil muſt be very flat and 
ſmooth without flaws; and fo hard that a file will not touch it. 
At one end is ſometimes a pike, bickern, or beak-iron, for the 


is very ditficult to hit on the right part for 


. commends a trocar, the cannu 


' wards; and deſcending, from the curvature to the os ſacrum, where 


and upper extremities : the ſuperior portion of the deſcending aorta 


' abdomen and the lower extremities, 


rounding of hollow work The whole is uſually mounted on a firm 
wooden block. 

Forged anvils are better than thoſe of caſt-work. Lockſmiths 
have allo a ſmaller kind. of anvil, called a ſtake, which is moveable, 
and placed ordinarily in their work-bench. It's uſe is for ſettin 
{mall cold work (trait, or to cut or punch on with the cold chifſcl 
or cold punch. See LOCKSMITH and SMITHERY. 

ANUBIS, in mythology, a name given to Mercury, who was 
worſhipped by the Egyptians under 'the figure of a dog. 

Dodorus Siculus tells us, that Anubis, following his father Oſiris 
to war, bore the enſign of a dog on his theld; for which reaſon 
he was worſhipped, after his death, under the figure of a dog. 

ANUS, in anatomy, the extremity of the ——_ reftum, or 
orifice of the fundament. It is ſurrounded with a large quantity 
of fat, that it may eaſily dilate in diſcharging it's contents, and is 
furnithed with three muſcles, called elevatores and ſphineter. 

In fowl, the anus has apparently ſome concern in the action of 
reſpiration ; there are found many vehicles extended from the 
brenchiæ through the abdomen to the anus of fowls; which ma 
be the cauſe ot it's conſtant motion, the air having both way 
and egreſs there: whence it is, that they are found to have an 
attractive power, and, as ſuch, are uſed by ſome to draw out the 
poiſon and malignity in certain diſeaſes, 

The anus of birds and quadrupeds is generally conſtant and re-. 
gular as to the place it occupies in the body : in fiſh. it conſiderably 
differs in the various kinds, and makes one of their marks of tif. 
tinction. 

Anus, m»/cles of the, are the SPHINCTER, Lx VATOx, or LAris- 
SIMUS Doksi; which fee. | 

Axus, diſeaſes of the, are the procidentia, or prolapſus ant; to 
which we Jo 5 the —— or pen, Ce. The Phi- 
liſtines ſent golden emerods back with the ark to be cured of a diſ- 
eaſe which afflicted them in the anus. 1 Sam. vi. | 
The anus is ſubject to many diforders, and they are generally 
ſomewhat difficult of cure, becauſe of the irritability of the part, 
which ſubjects it to receive freſh injury from many accidents, On 
diſeaſes of this part, ſee Actius, Celſus, P. ALgineta, Turner, 
Heiſter, and Wileman. | 

ANUS, imperforate. When children are born without an anus, it 
king a perforation into 
the refum, becauſe the — of the gut is generally formed 
into a knot, For — uch a perforation, Mr. Petit re- 

a and circular plate of which are fo 
ſlit open as to ſerve as a groove for a biſtoury to be run in, to en- 
large the aperture after the trocar has been puſhed into the gut, If 
the caſe — of a cure, the ſituation of the anus will be ſeen 
by a prominence, or by a little hollow. | 

ANI ſpeculum, a probe. See SPECULUM Axt, &c. 

ANUS is alſo the name of a ſmall aperture in the third ven- 
tricle of the brain, leading to the fourth ventricle of the cere- 
bellum. 

Anus, among botaniſts, ſignifies the poſterior opening of a mo- 
nopetalous flower. 

Axws alſo denotes a ſpecies of murcæ in the claſs of worms. 

AONIDES, in mythology, one of the many appellations of the 
muſes, ſo called from the Aonian mountain in Bacoria, where they 
were feigned to reſide. See MusEs. | 

AORISTIA, in antiquity, the inviſibility of the gods. 

The opinion of the ancients with regard to the apearance of the 

ods to men, was, that they never ſhewed themſelves face to face, 
bor were known from their backs as they withdrew, * 

AORISTUS, among grammarians, a tenſe peculiar to the Greek 
language, which ſometimes expreſſes the preſent time, ſometimes 
the future, but moſt frequently the paſt. | 

The word is compounded of & privative, and og, to bound, or 
limit. 

AORTA, in anatomy, the name of the great artery, proceeding 
from the left ventricle of the heart, of which all the other arterics, 
except the pulmonary, are but the branches. From the heart it 
extends ſelf, by it's various branches, to the molt diſtant parts of 
the body. See Plate 147. (Angeiol.) fig. 9. let. a, b, c, d. 

The word is formed of a:o7y, a bag, cheſt, &c. 

Each of the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the azrta receive dif- 
ferent names; e. gr. the aorta gives riſe to the carotid and the 
ſubclavian arteries, the branches of theſe again receive other names, 
&c. Theſe branches are in pairs, except the cæliuca, the two 
meſenteric, ſome of the &/ophagez, the bronchialis, and ſometimes 
the /acre. 

he beginning of the aorta is furniſhed with ſemilunar valves, 
as the pulmonary artery is, and the ſame triangular bodies to cloſe 
up the little ſpace left by the valves. It is larger in women. 
It is called the aſcending aorta from the heart, ſo far as it goes up- 


it terminates in the iliacs. | 
AORTA, deſcending, is divided into the ſuperior, which reaches 
from the curvature to the diaphragm; and the inferior, which ex- 
tends thence to the biſurcation, where the iliacs begin. 
AORTA, aſcending, is principally diſtributed ta the thorax, head, 


furniſhes the reſt of the thorax; the inferior portion furniſhes-the 


The aorta goes from the baſis of the heart, nearly oppoſite to the 
fourth vertebra of the back, and aſcends * (with reſpect to 
the reſt of the body) from the right to the left ſide, and from be- 
fore backwards, reaching as high as the ſecond vertebra of the 
back, from whence it runs down again in the ſame direction, 
forming an oblique arch; from thence it deſcends in a direct 
courſe along the anterior part of the vertebra, all the way to the 
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os ſacrum, lying a little towards the left hand, and there terminates 
in two ſubordinate branches in the iliace. 

Some will have the oflifications of the aorta one of the great 
cauſes of ſudden deaths. In an old man who died at the age of 
120, Dr. Keil found the avrta in the abtomen and iliacs to be for 
the greateſt part cartilaginous, which apparently was the cauſe of 
333 more diſtinctly of the general courſe of the arteries, 
or of the particular courſe of any individual alone, a view of the 
figure of the arteries will greatly aſſiſt. i 

The aorta is ſubject to many dilorders, as inflammations, ulcers, 
polypuſes, aneuriſins, ollincation, &c. 

AOVARA, in botany, a fruit about the ſize of a hen's egg; 
many of them are included in one pod : it 1s the produce of a kind 
of palm-tree, which grows in Africa and the Ealt-Indies. 

AOUTA, an — given to the paper mulberry-tree, grow- 
ing at Otaheite, in the South Seas ; a cloth, which is worn by the 
principal inhabitants, is manufactured trom it. The cloth is made 
trom the fibres of the inner coat of the bark. It is cool and ſoft, 
but as liable to be rent as paper. The colours with which it is 
dyed are principally red and yellow. The red is a beautiful ſcarlet, 
and produced by mixing the juices of two vegetables, viz. the fruit 
of the fig called maile, and the leaves of the cordia ſebeftina, or 
ctau. The yellow 1s made of the bark ot the root of the marinda 
citrifolia, called nono, by ſcraping and infuſing it in water. 

APADUSIA, ignorance of, or unſkilfulneſs with reſpe& to, 
learning and the ſciences. Huet repreſents the apadeute, as per- 
ſons, who, finding themſelves either incapable or unwilling to un- 
dergo a ſevere courſe of ſtudy, in order to become truly learned, 
took upon them to depreciate learning, and made the knowledge of 
antiquity the ſubject of ridicule, thus _— a kind of merit of 
their own incapacity. In effect, the men of pleaſure were ityled 
apadeitte ; and the men of ſtudy, eruditi. 

APAGMA, a term uſed by ſurgeons for the thruſting of a bone, 
6r other part, out of it's place. 

APAGOGE, a term in the Athenian law, for the carrying a cri- 
minal, taken in the fact, to the magiſtrate ; or, in ſome caſe, tak- 
ing the magiſtrate to the criminal's houſe. 

APAGOGE, in logic, a form of reaſoning. See ABDUCTION. 

APAGOGE, among mathematicians, ſometimes denotes a pro- 

reſs or paſſage from one propoſition to another; when the firſt, 
1 been once demonſtrated, is afterwards employed for the 
proof of other propoſitions. = 

APAGOGICAL demonſtration, implies an indirect method of 
proving the truth of a propoſition, by ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary : hence it is called reductio ad abſurdum, or ad impoſſibile. 
Euclid frequently uſes this method of demonſtration. 

APALACHINE, a name given by ſome botanic authors to the 
ſhrub, called by others caſſine vera Floridanorum. This plant is 
celebrated for many virtues, and is uſed as tea. : 

APANAGE, or APENAGE, in the French cuſtoms, ſignifies 
lands aſſigned by the ſovereign for the ſubſiſtence of his younger 
fons ; — which revert to the crown upon failure of male iſſue in 
that branch to which the lands were granted. The younger ſons 
in England have no certain apanages, as in France; but only what 
the good pleaſure of the king beſtows upon them. 

panages, in France, are of two kinds, royal and cuſtomary ; the 
firſt only granted to males, the king's brothers, excluſive of the fe- 
_— a uſtomary apanages are thoſe granted to females, the ſiſters 
of the king. 


a APARINE, in botany, gooſe-graſs, or CLEAVERS; which 
ce. 8 

APARITHMESIS, or enumeration, a figure in rhetoric, whereby 
that which might be expreſſed in a few words, is branched out 
into ſeveral particulars, to enlarge the idea, and render it the 
more affecting; it ſometimes alſo implies the anſwer to the propo- 
ſition itſelf. | 

APARTISMENUS, an appellation given, in ancient poetry, 


to a verſe which comprehended in itſelf an intire ſenſe or ſen- 


APARTMENT, a portion or part of an houſe, containing the 
neceſſary conveniences for a perſon to reſide in. A hall, a chamber, 
an antechamber, a cloſet, and a cabinet or wardrobe, with a gallery, 
are requiſite for making a complete apartment. 

APATHY, among the ancient philoſophers, implied an utter 
privation of paſſion, and an inſenſibility of pain. 

The word is formed of the privative z, and xa, paſſion. 

The Stoics affected an entire apathy ; they conſidered it as the 
higheſt wiſdom to enjoy a perfect calmneſs, or tranquillity of mind, 
EY of being ruficd by pain, or inflamed by pleaſure, 

Ihe primitive Chriſtians uled the word to expreſs a contempt for 
the things of this world; or a ſtate of mortification, ſuch as is pre- 
ſeribed in the goſpel. 

APATURIA, a ſolemn feaſt celebrated in honour of Bacchus, 
by the ancient Athenians. This fealt laſted four days: the firſt day, 
thoſe of the ſame tribe made merr together; and this they called 
devi. The ſecond day, which they called eve:oouorc, they ſacri- 
iced to Jupiter and Minerva. The third day, which they called 
vegeg rig, ſuch of their young men and maids, as were of age, were 
received into their tribes. The fourth day they called erg. 
ApPAULIA. according to ſome, denotes the third day of a mar- 
riage ſolemnity among the ancient Greeks; but others will have 
it to mean the ſecond day, i. e. that whereon the chief ceremony 
was erformed. | | 

„an animal of the monkey kind. Sce S1M1A, an ape. 

APECHEMA, a reſounding, by repercuſſion of the frond; i. e. 


an echo; but in a medical ſenſe, it ſigniſies a CONTRA-F18SURE ; 
Which ſee. 


| 
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APEDIA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecics of ape. 


APEEK, in navigation; the anchor is ſaid to be apeek, when ſo 


much of it's cable is drawn or heaved into it's ſhip, as to bring her 
ſtem perpendicular to it. 

APEIBA of the Braſilians. See SLoanta; a plant. 

APEL LA, a name given by phyſicians to all whoſe prepuce, either 
through diſeaſe, ſection, or otherwiſe; will not cover the glans. 

APELLA is allo a ſpecies of ape found in America. 

APELLITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics in the 
ſecond century, who affirmed that Chriſt received a body from the 
four elements, which at his death he rendered back to the world, and 
conſequently aſcended into heaven without a body. 

APENE, in antiquity; a kind of ivory or ſilver chariot, variouſly 
decorated, wherein the images of the gods were carried in proceſſion 
on certain days, attended with a ſolemn pomp, ſongs, hymns, dan- 
cings, and ſuch like. | 
| APENNAGE. See APANAGE, laws reſpecting younger ſons. 

APENNIS, a deed or inſtrument, anciently framed to confirm and 
ſecure the right of a perſon who unhappily loſt by fire the title-deeds 
to his houle or land. | 

APEPSY, among phyſicians, denotes crudity, or a want of di- 
geſtion. 

The ſymptoms of an apepſia are; a want of appetite, a ſquamiſh- 
neſs, ſometimes vomiting, ſudden and tranſient diſtenſions of the ſto- 
mach, cructations, heart-burn; pain in the region of the ſtomach, and 
generally coſtiveneſs z and theſe without any other diſorder either in 
the ſtomach itſelf, or any other part of the body. Abſtemiouſneſs 
and exceſs are alike cauſes of indigeſtion. The columbo toot is par- 
ticularly uſeſul when the ſtomach is languid, and digeſtion difficult, 
&c. 

APER, in natural hiſtory, a boar. Sce Boa, and Hos. 

Ark, the name of a fea-fiſh, called by ſome ftrivale and rionds. 
It reſembles in ſhape the faber or doree, but is of a ſmaller ſize. 

R ArER moſchiferus, the American tajacu, according to many au- 
thors. 


Arkk piſcis, a name given by ſome authors to the ſea· h uſually 


called the CAPRISCUS. 


APERLA, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall American animal, apparently 
of a mixed nature between the rabbit and the mouſe, having ſhort 
roundiſh ears exactly like thoſe of the mouſe, and reſembling the rab- 
bet in all other particulars. It grows to ten or twelve inches long. 

APERIENS os, a name given by ſome anatomilts to a muſcle of 
the mouth, called by Albinus biventer maxillæ inferioris, and digaſtri- 
cus by others. | 

APERIENS Crocus martis, opening ſaffron of iron, is a preparation 
of iron plates or filings, made by expoſing them to the rain or dew, 
till they contract a ruſt, which is the medicine required. It is found 
to be a good aper:ent. 

APERIENS palpebram rectus, in anatomy, a muſcle in the eye. lid. 
It ariſes ſharp and fleſhy from the profoundeſt part of the orbit, near 
the place where the optic nerve is tranſmitted, paſſing directly over 
the muſculus attollens; it becomes tendinous, as it marches over the 
ball of the eye; whence it {till grows broader and thinner, till it is 
inſerted into the whole ſuperior part of the upper eye-lid. 

APERIENTS, in the materia medica, ſuch medicines as facilitate 
the circulation of the juices in their containing veſſels, by removing 
all obſtructions. See DEOBSTRUENTS. | 

Graſs, madder, eryngo, capers, and chammoc, are the five leſſer 
aperient, or opening reots. Smallage, fennel, aſparagus, parſley, and 
butcher's-broom, are the greater aperient or opening roots. 

APERISTATON, in the ancient phyſic, denotes an ulcer of 


the mild or benign kind, that is neither troubleſome nor dangerous. 


APERTTIONS, in architecture, ſignify the openings in a build- 


ing; as doors, windows, ſtair-caſes, chimnies, outlets and inlets for 
light, ſmoke, &c. Apertions ſhould not approach too near the angles 
. the walls; it being a rule, that all openings are weakeners. 

APERTOR vcu/, a name given by Spigelius, and other anato. 
miſts, to the muſcle called the aperiens paipebram, denominated by 
ſome LEVATOR pulpebre ſuperioris. | 

APERTURE, the opëning of any thing, or a hole, cleft, or va- 
cant place in fome continuous ſubject. 

The word is Latin, apertura, and derived from aperire, to open. 

APERTURE, in geometry, the opening of two right lines, which, 
inclining towards each other, meet in a point, and form an angle. 

APERTURE, in optics, is the hole next the object glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, or microſcope, through which the light and image of the ob- 
ject come into the tube, and are thence carried to the eye; it conſiſts 
of a turned bit of wood, or plate of tin, with a round hole of a conve- 
nient diameter in the middle thereof: this diameter may be fonnd 
experimentally by applying ſeveral circles of black ſmutted paper, 
each bigger than the other, upon the face of the glaſs, from the 
breadth of a ſtraw to ſuch as leave only a ſmall bal in the glals ; 
and with each of theſe, ſeparately, view ſeveral diſtin& objects, as 
the moon, ſtars, &c. That through which they appear the molt diſ- 
tinctly is to be pitched upon. 

APERTURE is alſo * of that part of the object glaſs itſelf, 
which covers the former, and which is left perv ious to the rays, Ses 
TELESCOPE, | 

M. Auzout affirms, that he found that the epertures of teleſcopes 
ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of their lengths: but 
Huygens, who firſt introduced the uſe of apertures, aſſures us, he 
found, by experience, that the aperture of an object glaſs, ex. gr. of 
30 feet, is to be determined by this proportion, as 30 to 3; that is, 
as 10 to 1, fo is the ſquare root of the diſtance of the focus ot an 
glaſs, multiplied by 3o, to it's aperture; and the focal diſtances of the 
gee are to be proportional to the apertures. _ 

e greater or leis aperture of an object glaſs, it is to be noted, 
does not increaſe or diminiſh de viſible area of the object; all that 
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is effected by this is, the admittance of more or fewer rays, and con- 
8 6. the more * or obſcure appearance of the object. 

ence, in viewing Venus through a teleſcope, a much leſs aper- 
ture is to be uſed than for the Moon, Jupiter, or Saturn; becauſe her 


light is fo vivid and glaring: which conſideration does a little in- 


validate M. Auzout's proportion, as is ſhewn by Dr. Hook. 
APERTURA tabularum, in old law books, implies the opening a laſt 
will and teſtament. 
APERTURA feud!i, implies the loſing of a feudal tenure, by default 
of iſſue to him to whom the feud or fee was firlt granted. 
APETALOUS, or APETALOSE plants, in botany, are ſuch as 
have no petals, or flower leaves, but only a calyx or cup, and ſta- 
mina or capillaments of ſtyles. 
 APEUCTIC, in ancient 2 ſignifies a kind of poem or prayer 
addrefſed to God for averting ſome dreadful calamity ; e. gr. Dii 
rohibite minas, dii talem avertite caſum, et placidi ſervate piss. 
APEX, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. 
APEX, in antiquity, a kind of cap worn 4 the flamens or prieſts 


of Jupiter. 
APEX alſo denoted, among the Romans, the creſt of a helmet. 
APEX, g grammarians, implies the mark of a long ſyllable, 


falſely called a long accent. 8 
APHARESIS, in grammar, a figure by which a letter or ſyllable 


is cut off from the beginning of a word. 


ArH*REs1s from the beginning takes 
What ſyllable or letter the word upmakes. 


E. gr. Til! for untill ; conia for ciconia ; temnere for contemnere, &c. 
APHA&RESIs, in medicine, denotes the taking away or removing 


- ſomething that is noxious. In ſurgery, it ſignifies the taking away 


ſomething that is ſuperfluous, 

APHANES, par/ley-piert, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, of the tetandria digynia claſs ; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : the cup is a tubular perianthium, remain- 
ing till the ſeeds are ripe ; it conſiſts of one leaf divided at the ex- 
tremity into eight ſegments, which are extremely ſmall, and alter- 
nately different in ſize. There are no petals; the ſtamina are four 
erect, pointed, and very ſmall filaments, inſerted on the rim of 

„the cup; the antherz are roundiſh. The piſtillum has two ger- 
mina of an oval figure, and two ſtyles of the ſame length with the 
ſtamina, inſerted on the baſis of theſe germina ; the ſtigmata are 
headed. The cup ſupplies the place of a fruit, ſhutting together at 
it's mouth, and containing two oval, pointed, compreſſed feeds, of 
the length of the ſtyles. 

APHASTA, among the ſceptics, implies a ſtate of doubt, wherein a 
perſon not knowing what to determine on, thinks it belt for him to 
ſay nothing. 

"APHE , in mythology, a goddeſs worſhipped by the Cretans and 
people of Ægina. 5 

phea, before ſhe was made a deity, went by the name of Brito- 
martis in Crete. Her paſſion for hunting attached her to the train of 
Diana, and dedicated her virginity to the goddeſs; to avoid the pur- 
ſuit of Minos, who was deſperately in love with her, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf into the ſea, and was taken up in the nets of ſome fiſhermen. 
Diana rewarded her virtue with the honour of immortality. Bri- 
tomartis afterwards appeared to the people of gina, who paid ado- 
ration to her under the name of Aphea. | 

APHELIA, in rhetoric, ſignifies ſimplicity of dition. 

APHELION, or APHEL1UM, in aſtronomy, is that point in any 
planet's orbit, in which it is furtheſt diſtant from the ſun : being in 
the new aſtronomy, that end of the greateſt axis of the elliptical orbit 
of the planet, moſt remote from the focus wherein the ſun is placed. 

The times of the aphelia of the primary planets, may be known by 
their apparent diameters appearing leaſt ; alſo, by their movin 
ſloweſt in a given time. They may likewiſe be found by calcula- 
tion, the method of doing which is delivered in molt aſtronomical 
writers, and De la Hire places the aphelia for the year 1700, thus: 
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De la Hire makes the yearly motion of them to be h 1' 22”, XI 
34”, 8 10 * 2 1 20”, and P 15 39“. 

The aphelia of all the primary plants are at reſt; ng * that 
thoſe planets neareſt the ſun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and 
Mars, being acted upon by Jupiter and Saturn, their aphelia move a 
ſmall matter in conſequentia with reſpect to the fixed ſtars ; and this 
in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the diſtances of thoſe planets from the ſun. 
Hence, if the aphelion of Mars move 35 minutes in conſequentia in 
reſpect of the fixcd ſtars in 100 years; the aphelia of the Earth, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury, will move, in 100 years, 18 min. 36 ſec. 11 min. 
27 ſec, and 4 min. 29 ſec. | 

APHERNOUSLI, a fpecies of pine which grows wild on the 
Alps: it is found in bleak and barren ground, and moſtly reſembles 
the Weymouth pine of England. The timber is large, and the 
planks made of it are of a finer grain, and more beautifully varie- 

ted than deal ; and may therefore be applied to many uſes, 

APHESIS, was applied, in the Athenian laws, to the caſe of a 


perſon deeply indebted, who deſired the people to remit part of the | 


debt, on account of his diſability to diſcharge it. 

APHETERIA, a kind of engines uſed by the ancients in beſieg- 

ing towns, and ſaid to have been of the projectile kind. 
APHILANTHROPY, among phyſicians, the firſt degree of me- 

lancholy, when a perſon hates ſociety, and delights in folitude, 
APHIOCEM, a compoſition made for the moſt part of the buds 


of hemp before they flower. It has the intoxicating quality of 


opium, and is much in uſe among the Arabs, « 


— 


— 
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APHIS, in zoology, the general name for the inſects called in 
Engliſh tree-lice. The aphis has four erect wings, or none at 
all; it's trunk fs reflex; and the body is formed into two horns be- 
hind; and the legs are formed for walking, not leaping, 

According to Dr. Richardſon's obſervations, the roſe-tree aphides 
are at one time of the year viviparous, and at another time ovi- 
parous. 

APH LASTUM, ſignifies a wooden ornament, ſhaped like a plume 
of feathers, faſtened on the gooſe's or ſwan's neck, uled at the heads 
of ſhips, by the ancient Greeks. | 

APHONIA, in medicine, the ſlate of a perſon who hath loſt his 
voice ; or who, with the loſs of voice, loſes all voluntary motion ; as 
in epilepſies, apoplexies, a ſyncope, &c. 

r. Cullen ſpeaks of this loſs of voice as a ſuppreſſion of the full 
ſound, as happens juſt before-ſwooning, &c. He ranks this genus 
of diſeaſes in the claſs locales, and order dyſcineliz. Beſides the in- 
ſtances of it's being ſymptomatic, he obſerves three ſpecies, viz. 
Aphonia gutturalis, when the gullet is affected by a tumor in the 
fauces, or the glottis. 2. Aphenia trachealis, when the trachea is com- 
preſſed, or morbidly contracted. 3. Aphonia atenica, when the nerves 
of the /arynx are wounded or paralytic. | 

It an aphenia appears alone, it generally beſpeaks an approaching 
hemiplexy or apoplexy ; but if it ſucceed theſe diſorders, and is com- 
plicated with a weak memory, and a fluggiſhneſs of the mental 
powers, it threatens their return. That —— uſually terminates 
the beſt, which proceeds from a ſtagnation of ſerous humours com- 
prefling the branches of the fifth pair of nerves, which run to the 
ir pod but it is no leſs afflictive to the patient, and is very obſtinate 
of cure. 

Other cauſes of this diſorder are, the ſtriking in of eruptions on the 
ſkin, a congeſtion of blood in the fauces and tongue, obſtructed perio- 
dical evacuations in plcthoric habits, ſpaſmodic affections, worms, a 
crum of bread falling into the larynx, fear, too free a uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors ; alſo whatever deſtroys the ligaments which go — the 
arytæneid to the thyroid cartilages, will deſtroy the voice. 

In order to the cure, endeavour firſt to remove whatever obſtructs 
the influx of the nervous fluid into the tongue; and ſecondly to 
{trengthen the weak parts. 

As the prognoſtics vary, according to the reſpective cauſes from 
which they proceed; fo the method of cure mult be varied, accord- 
ing to the particular ſpecies or cauſes of the diſorder. 

APHORISM, a maxim or principle of a ſcience; or a ſentence 
which comprehends a great deal in a few words. ' he term is chiefly 
uſed in law and medicine. We ſay, the aphoriſms of Hippocrates, 
* Boerhaave, &c. the aphoriſms of the civil law, political aphoriſms, 

C. 

APHORISM is applied by eccleſiaſtical writers to the leſſer excom- 
munication, by which the delinquent was cut off from the benefit of 
the ſacrament, and the prayers of the faithful ; but allowed to bear a 
part in the reſt of the ſervice of the church. 

APHORISM, otherwiſe called dioriſmus, is a kind of figure in rhe- 
toric, whereby ſomething that has been ſaid is limited or corrected. 

APHORISTIC, ſomething relating to or partaking of the nature 
of aphoriſms. The aphoriſtic method has great advantages, as in- 
cluding much matter in a ſmall compaſs ; ſentiments are here almoſt 
as numerous as expreſſions; and doctrines may be counted by phraſes. 

APHRACTI, in the maritime affairs of the ancients, were open 
veſſels without any decks. - ; 

APHRODISIA, in antiquity, feſtivals kept in honour of Venus, 
the moſt remarkable of which was that celebrated by the Cyprians. 
At this great ſolemnity ſeveral myſterious rites were practiſed : 
all who were initiated to them offered a piece of money to Venus as 
an harlot, and received, as a token of the goddeſs's favour, a meaſure 
of ſalt, and a S; the former, becauſe ſalt is a concretion of 
ſea-water, to which Venus was thought to owe her birth ; the latter, 
becauſe ſhe was the goddeſs of wantonneſs. 

APHRODISIA, or APHRODISIASMUS, among phyſicians, denotes 
8 of venery, or the act of copulation between the male and fe- 
male. 

APHRODISIA alſo denotes the age of puberty, or the venereal age. 

APHRODISIACE, in ancient writings, 1s the name of a gem, 
ſuppoſed, according to the idle tradition of thoſe times, to have a 
power of procuring love to the perſon who wore it about him. 

APHRODISIACS, among phyſicians, medicines which increaſe 
the quantity of ſeed, and create an inclination to venery. 

APHRODISIUS, in chronology, ſignifies the eleventh month in 


the 88 ear, beginning on our 25th of July. 


APHRODITA, in zoology, a genus of inſect called the ſea- 
mouth: it is almoſt two — long, and one broad, of an oval 
figure, and aculeated, In the Linnzan arrangement of worms, it is 
placed in the order of molluſca. They are met with in great abun- 
dance among the rocks on the Kentith coaſt. 

APHRODITARIUM, in ancient phylic, is the name of a kind 
of dry medicine, componnded of frankincenſe, the ſcales of copper, 
ceruls, ſtarch, and pomegranates, of each a like quantity. 

APHRODITES, in natural hiſtory, an appellation to the fineſt 
ſpecies of amethyſt by ſome authors. ' 

APHROGALA, in ancient pharmacy, a kind of whitiſh cream, 
or milk agitated till it be converted whols, into froth, Galen pre- 
ſcribes it againſt hot diſorders of the ſtomach. What the Romans 
uſed under this name ſeems to be ſomething like our {yllabub, 

APHROLITRUM, in ancient phyſic, the ſpume or froth of 
nitre, Salts formed of the vitriolic acid, and a terrene or gypſeo- 
calcareous clement are thus called. | 

APHRONITRE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the ancients 
to a particular kind of natron, or native nitre ; ſuppoſed to be the 
ſubtileſt part of the froth or ſpume emerging on the ſurface of nitre 


in fuſion, 
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APHROSELENOS, a denomination given by ancient naturaliſts 
to the lapis ſpecularis, or ſelemtes. 1. 
API THA, in medicine, ſmall, round and ſuperficial ulcers 
ariſing in the mouth, attended with. inflammation, and a difficulty 
of ſwallowing ;; it Fo otherwiſe calle the thruſh. re ert u 
The principal ſeat of this diſeaſe is the extremity of excretory 
vellels, ſalival glands, and; in ſhort, all glands that furniſh a humour 
like the falivas as the lips, gums, &c, Sucking Children and old 
men are ſubject te the aphthe, becauſe the vis vitæ in both is languid, 
and the humours liable to become viſcous. Some aphthe are white; 
others red, others livid and blackiſh: the white and red ſorts are the 
leaſt dangerous, and the molt eaſily cured ; the livid and black often 
prove mortal, | In the cute of the qptiulur, it will be proper td uſe 
mel rofatums ot honey of roſes, acidulated with the ſpirit of vitriol. 


” 
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Plantane water ma alſo be uſet. . lt: 
APHTHARTODOCET E, a ſect of people ho were ſworn 
enemies to the council of Chalcedon. 4 made their firſt appear- 
ance in the year 536, and aroſe among the Eutychians. They ima- 
gined the body ot Jeſus Chriſt wascincorruptible and unpaſlible, and 
not capable of death. - 1: Magi 0 402 | | 
AbHUA cabites, in ichthvology, a ſmall fiſh, called alſo ſea-Lach. 
APHYLLANTHES, in botany, the blue Montpelier pink; a 
genus of plants with li liaceous flowers, aod a capiular fruit, containing 
three oblong oval ſecds. It belongs to the hexandria monogynia 
Claſs of Linnæus. There is only one known. ſpecies of this plant. 
. APHYLLION, in botany. See Breom-Ra RE, a plant. 
APIAKIA, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors to a 
fly, which is a ſpecies of the at/elabus.” It is a two-winged inſect, of 
a deep and ſhiniag black, and gathers wax ow it's legs in the mantier 
of the bee. It is teen only in autumn, and frequently met with an 


Ex 
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3 APIARY, a place where bees are kept and properly furniſhed 
with all requiſite accommodations. 8. 25534 3 

The eptary, when there are but few bees, is uſually ſet in any 
corner of the garden or court, and ſometimes in cloſes adjoining to 
the houſe ; though ſome, tor want of room without doors, have ſet 
them in lofts or upper rooms; but this ſituation is not ſo proper for 
them. If a perſon intends to have a conſiderable ſtore of bees, a 
ſquare plat mull be made by itfclf, proportioned to the number of 
bees intended to be kept, not quite ſquare, being rather . 
tended from caſt to weit, but ſo contrived, that they may have as 
much ol the morning and evening ſun as poſkble. © The apiary 
mould be ſcteencd from high winds on either fide, either naturall 
by hills, trees, &c..or artiicially by houſes, barns, walls, &c. I: 
38 alſo to be well lJenced from cattle, eſpecially hogs, and from all forts 
of towl, their dung being very prejudicial to them; neither ſhould 
there be any offenſive ſmells, nor any poultry kept near the place. 
The apiary ſhould be furniſhed with {tools or benches of wood or 
ſtone; but the firit is the beſt, ſtones being hot in ſummer and cold 
in winter: theſe are placed at different herghts, but about twelve 
inches is a good height; they thould be ſet a little ſhelving, that the 
rain may run off; they ſhould alſo be two or three inches wider than 
the hives ſet upon them, and at leaſt five feet diſtant from the other. 
In the winter ſeaſon, if the ap:ary ſtand cool, good ſweet ſtraw 
may be ſtuffed within the doors about the hives, to keep them 


warm; but extremity of cold does not hurt bees ſo much in winter 


as wet, from which thele caſes beſt preſerve them; or as light, and 
the warm beams of the ſun, at-ſuch time when there is no proviſion 
abroad for them, ' againſt which this houſe or cot is the beſt 


preſervativez for when the Coors are ſhut, though the ſun thine, 


yet they are inſenſible of jt, the hives ſtanding, ix. or eight inches 
Within the doors; whereas after the common way of benches or 


ſtools, the ſun caſts rays to their very, doors, which warmth and 


light together, draw them out, at the expence of their proviſions and 


lives together, as is evident from frequent experience, the mild- | 


eſt and clcare{t winters ſtarving and dcftroying moſt bees; when, on 
the contrary, the-col\:{t and moit frozen beſt ſecure them. 

The garden in which the apiary ſtands ſhould be well. furniſhed 
with ſuch plants as atford a proper-ſupply of food; ſuch as thyme, 
the oak, the pine, the ſweet ſmelling cedar, and all fruit-trees : 


furze, broom, muſtard, clover, heath, buck-wheat, &c. are ex- 


cellent for this purpoſe, See BRH and Hive. | 
APLASTELLUM, in botany, two different ſpecies of 
the common baum... .. | 
APIASTER, in natural 
eater, called merops by moſt authors, 
APIASTRUM, the name of two different plants, of contrary 


form and qualities. One of theſe was the poiſonous water-crowfoat | 
of the ancients; which they called epiafirum, becauſe it's leaves 


reſembled thoſe of ſmallage. The other apigftrum is the common 
garden baum, ſo called by theſe writers, ſrom their having obſerved 
that the bees were very fond of it. Great care ſhould be taken to diſ- 
os theſe plants, as miſtakes about thera might prove fatal. 


PICES, in botany, little roundiſtuknobs growi. g on the tops 
of the Fee or chives in the middle of flowers: theſe apices have 
| 


been diſcovered by the microſcope,” to be a kind of ſeed veilels, con- 
taining the farina ſœcundans. ä | 
APICULUM, a kind of thread or fillet, worn by the ancient 
amens, in the heat of ſummer, in lieu of the AEX; which ſee. 


APINELj a root which is met with in ſome of the American 


iſlauds ; it is called by the | natives yabacani. It's name Apinel 
Was that of a captain of horſe,. who. firſt made the Europeans ac- 


painted with it. If, with arod, a piece of this root is put into 
mouth of a ſerpent, 


and Tubs his hands and ; * | . : 
he nds and feet with it,' the ſerpents ſhun him; nay, if 


ſerpent, it cannot hurt him. Hiſt. de PAcad. Roy. 
an. 1724. 1 * 
V , No. 12. Vol. | 3 | 


lants : 1 
Apuleius exprefling by this name the black briony, and D onzus | 


hiſtory, a name given by ſome to the bee- | 


it is ſoon deſtroyed. If a perſon chews it, 
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i APIOS; in botany, round knodbed-rooted ſpurge. See II- 
Taras. „Minn nel 301 10640171 £1061) Unt an 18 
» Aptos is likeveiſe/the name Boerhaave has given to ſome legumi- 
nous plants, comprifed ander the name glicine by Linnicus: ' 
Atos alſo ſigniftes the pear-tree; 0 17 1h DP 17 
| ' APIS, muſca, the ber or fly, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtella- 
tion; containing four ſtars, ſituated in the head, right wing, left 
wing, and in the III „ 
Aris, or Apes, in zoology, a genus of four-winged inſocts, com- 
prehending the BEE, HORNET, was, and HUMBLE-BEE. Ses 
thoſe articles. = I COUT 218 
Apis, in mythology, a famous deity among the Egyptians; re- 
preſented by an ax, with certain external marks. Into this animal; 
according tothe Epgyptiaus, the foul of the great Oſiris retired; and 
withdrew itſelf from the world. He gave this creature the preference, 
becauſe the ox is the ſymbol of agriculture, the perfection of which 
this prince had very much at heart. 0 : 1 
The apis muſt have a ſtar in his forchead; that is, a ſquare white 
mark, the figure of an eagle on his back, a knot under his tongue 
in the form of a beetle; the hair of his tail double, and a creſcent 
on his right flank; and the cow that bore him muſt haye conceived 
by a clap of thunders,* The Egyptians conſulted him as an oracle : 
if he accepted what was preſented to him to cat, it was à good pre- 
ſage; his refuſal was a bad omen. - 5 Ela zi 4 
 APITES, ArirEs vinum, the wine of pears, or perry. Some pre- 
re it thus.: cut and pound the pears, and having preſſed out the 
ice, to every twelve pints thereof add one pint of honey ; and let 
it ferment. Wine of carobs, medlars, and ſervices, are prepared 
after the ſame manner. They are aſtringent, have a gratetul ſour- 
neſs;. are good for the ſtomach, and reſtrain inward fluxes. | 
APLIUM, in botany, parſley ; of the pentandria digynia' claſs, 
Thereare ſix me of this plant, viz. 1. Common parſley. 2. Curled 
parſley. ' 3. Large rooted parſley. 4. Smallage; or water parſley. 
8 Upright celery. : 6. Celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery. See 
ELERY; PARSLEY, SMuALLA GN, &c. 1 4 
APIUM antartticum., See CELERY, ui. / | 
Arluu Macedonicum. See BUBON, a genus of plants. 
Arto wniſum difium. See Axis, a ſmall feed; ': 
APIVORUS-BurTeo, iu natural hiſtory, the name by which au- 
thors call the honey-buzzard. This bird is ſomewhat larger than 
the common buzzard; has a black beak, very much hobked, pro- 
tuberant in the middle, and covered to the noſtrils with a black 
wrinkled ſkin; it's mouth opens Wide, and is yellow within. It 
builds it's neſt with Ricks covered- with wool; but ſometimes occu- 


1 0 


| pies the deſerted neſt of à kite to lay and breed it's young in, which 


it feds for the moſt part with the maggot worms of bees and waſps, 
and pieces of honey-combs are ſometimes found in the neſts. It 
feeds on frogs, newts,. and other ſmall animals: it runs very ſwiftly 
on the ground. Like moſt other birds of prey, the female is larger 
than the male. | | 
APLUDA, in botany, a-plant whoſe calyx is a common bivalve of 
glume, with a female foſeulus, and male peduncies. It is a genus 
of the polygamia - menzecia clals. URS To F 

APLUSTRE, or AMPLUSTRE, in the naval architecture of the 
ancients, ſignified a carved tablet, reſembling a ſhield, fixed to the 
extremity of a ſhip's head, by way of ornament: alſo the ra, or 
beaks of ſhips. | 1 | ae | 

APNOE, in medicine, a defect of reſpiration, ſuch as happens 
in a cold, an apoplexy, &c. 5 = 

APOBAMINA, or AroBAMMaA, a term applied by phyſicians 
to a liquor wherein pieces of gold, or chains, heated red het, have 
been quenched, in order to fortify the principal members and ani- 
mal ſpirits. 

APOBATERION, in antiquity, a valedictory ſpeech or 
made by a perſon on departing out of his-own country, and a 
{ed to his friends or relations. | | 

APOBATERZ, a kind of little bridges or ſtairs, anciently uſed 
ſor joining one ſhip to another, or the land to ſhips. 

APOBEE, in botany, a name which the natives of Guinea give 
to a ſpecies of corn marigold, having long and narrow leaves, and 
no {talk to ſupport the flower. The people of the place uſe this 
boiled in water, and the liquor drank warm, for the Gran pox, and 
other eruptive fevers. . 

APOBOMIOI, facrifices anciently offered without altars, on the 
bare earth. = | 

APOCALYPSE, revelation, the name of one of the ſacred 
books of the New "Teſtament, containing revelations concerning ſe- 
veral important doctrines of Chriſtianity. | 

The word is formed from the Greek e&7czaauLi;, and derived from 


m 
&l- 


 aTHMAAUTTW, to reveal or diſcover. 1 | 


This book, according to Irenæus, was written about the year 96 
of Chriſt, in the iſland of Patmos, whither St. John had been ba- 
niſhed by the emperor Domitian. But Sir Iſaac Newton, with 
very good reaſon, places the writing this book earlier, viz, in the 
time of Nero. Some attribute this book to the arch-heretic Ce- 
rinthus: but the ancients unanimouſly afcribed it to John, the ſon 
his book has not at all times 
been eſteemed canonical. "There were many churches in Greece, 
as St. Jerom informs us, which did not receive it: neither is it in 
the gatalogue of canonical books prepared by the council of Laodi- 
cea, nor in that of St. Cyril of Jeruſalem : but Juſtin, Irenæus, 
Origen, Cyprian, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, and all the 
fathers of the fourth, fifth, and the following centuries, quote the 
revelations as a book then acknowledged to be canonical. The Alo- 
gians, Marcionites, Cerdonians, — Luther himſelf rejected this 

ook: but the proteſtants have forſaken Luther in this particular; 
and Beza has ſtrongly maintained againſt his objections, that the 
Apoeculypſe is authentic and canonical. 8 
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Tbe 4 ahpſe:conſis of twenty-two chapters. The three firſt 
are an 1 2 ion to the biſhops of the ſeven churches of Aſia Minor. 


The fifteen following chapters contain the perſecutions which the 
church was to ſuffer from the Jews, heretics, and Roman emperors. 
Next St. John propheſies of the vengeance of God, which he will 
exerciſe againſt thoſe ,perſecutors, againſt the Roman empire, and 
the city of Rome, which he deſcribes under? the name of Babylon, 
the great whore feated upon ſeven hills. In the laſt place, the 19th, 
20th, 2tſt, and 22d chapters deſcribe the triumph of the church 
over it's enemies, the marriage of the lamb, and the happineſs of 


the church triumphant. 

It is a part of this prophecy * Sir Iſaac Newton) that it ſhould 
not be underſtood. before the laſt age of the world; and therefore it 
makes for the credit of the prophecy, that it is not yet underſtood. 
The folly of interpreters has been to foretel times and things by 
this prophecy, as if God deſigned to make them prophets. By this 
raſhneſs they have not only expoſed themſelves, but brought the 
prophecy alſo into contempt. he deſign of God was much other- 
wiſe : he gave this and the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, not to 

tify men's curioſities, by enabling them to foreknow things; 

ut that, after they were fulhlled, they might be interpreted by the 
events, and his own providence, not the interpreters, be then mani- 
feſted thereby to the world. Y | 

There is already ſo much of the prophecy fulfilled, that as man 
as will take pains in this ſtudy, may ſee 2 inſtances of God's 
providence. Among the interpreters of the laſt age, there is ſcarce 
one of note who has not made ſome diſcovery worth knowing; and 
thence we gather, that God is about opening theſe myſteries. 

The apocalypſe of John is written in the how ſtile and language 
with the prophecies of Daniel, and hath the ſame relation to them 
which they have to one another ; ſo that all of them together make 
but ane conſiſtent prophecy, pointing out the various revolutions 
that ſhould happen both to he church and to the ſtate ; and, at 
length, the final deſtruction and downfal of the Roman empire. 

There have been ſeveral other works publiſhed under the name 
of Apocalypſes. Sozomon mentions a book uſed in the churches of 


ef, 
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—— 


Paleſtine, called the Apocalypſe, or Revelation of St. Peter. He alſo 


mentions an Apocu 
this day. Euſebius alſo ſpeaks of both theſe Apacalypſes.. St. Epi- 
phanius mentions an Apocalypſe of Adam : Nicephorus, an _—_— 
of Eſdras : Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apocalypſe of Moſes ; anot 
of St. Thomas; and another of St. Stephen: St. Jerom, an Apoca- 
ſe of Elias. Porphyry, in his life of Plotin, makes mention of 
Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, 1 Allogenes, &c. 

APOCARITES, in church hiſtory, ſignifies thoſe people who 
maintained that the human ſoul is part of the ſubſtance of God, or 
 APOCARPASUM, harmacy, « name th 

„in ancient „a name given e 
Greeks to a poiſonous drug, — ſimply called — Bn It 
was the exudation of a tree growing in Abyſlinia, and ſo nearly re- 
ſembled the fineſt myrrh, that it was often mixed with it, and 
many lives were Joſt by adminiſtering it as myrrh. 

APOCATASTASIS, in medicine, ſignifies a reſtoring, an 
amendment, a ceſſation, or ſubſiding; as the apocataſtaſis of urine, 
of tumours, &c. 

APOCATASTASIS, among aſtronomers, implies the period of a 
planet, or 1 of time it takes in returning to the fame point 
of the zodiac from whence it firlt ſet out. 

APOCATHARSIS, ſignifies an expurgation ; as an epocatharſis 
of bile and the like. 

APOCHA, in law, implies an acquittance or receipt given by 
the creditor to his debtor for money paid. 

APOCHY LISMA, 
fruit, See Ros. 

APQCOPE, a figure, in rhetoric, whereby part of the end of 
a word is cut off. 


Arocops cuts off a final fetter, 
Or ſyllable, to make the verſe run better: 


E. gr. Tho', for though; dic, for dice ; hyp, hyp?, for hypachondriac ; 
nil, for nihil ; ingeni, for ingenii. | 
APOCRISIARIUS, in antiquity, an officer who delivered the 
meſſages of the emperor. He was afterwards chancellor, and kept 
the ſeals. The title of 2 became at length appropriated, as 
it were, to the pope's puty, or agent, who reſided at Conſtan- 
tinople, to receive the pope's orders, and the emperor's anſwer. 
The inſtitution of apocrifiarii ſeems to have been in the time of 
Conſtantine, or not long after; when, emperors being become 
Chriſtians, foreign churches had more eccaſion to promote their ſuits 
at court than formerly ; at leaſt, we find the office, eſtabliſhed by 
law in the time of Juſtinian, The cuſtom of having a papal aps- 
crifiary at Conſtantinople was broken off at the hereſy of the Mo. 
nothelites, and that of the Iconoclaſts. | 
APOCRISIS, literally ſignifies an anſwer. The reſcripts of the 
emperors to the petitions of parties, and all kinds of decrees and 
tes. were anciently included under this denomination. 
APOCRUSTICS, in pharmacy, remedies of a repellent and 
aſtringent quality, whereby they prevent the too great afflux of hu- 
mours to the diſeaſed part. | 
APOCRYPHA, or ArocRyYPHAL Books, ſuch books ag are 
not admitted into the canon of Scripture, being either not acknow- 
W as divine, or accounted ſpurious. 


word is Greek, eawmopuÞz, which is derived from a, and 


#puwTw, to hide or conceal. | 

When the Jews publiſhed their ſacred books, they only gave 
the appellations of canonical and divine to ſuch as they then made 
public; and ſuch as were ſtill retained in their archives they called 
epocryphal, tox no other reaſon, but becauſe they were not public.; 
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lypſe ot St. Paul, which the Cophtz retain to 
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in pharmacy, the ſame as the rob of any 
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ſo that they might be really ſacred and divine, though not pro- 
mul as ſuch, ' 

hus, in reſpe& of the Bible, all books were called apoc 
which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon of Scripture. 
obſerves, that, with 


* og 


l, 
oſſius 
ard to the ſacred books, none are to be 


| accounted apαννpοE¹l,, except fuch as had neither been admitted 


into the ſynagogue nor the 
and read in public. 5 

The proteſtants do not only reckon thoſe books to be aporryphal 
which are eſteemed ſuch in the church of Rome, as the prayer of 
Manaſſeh king of Judah, the third and fourth book of Efdras, St. 
Barnabas's epiſtle, the book of Hermos, the addition at the end 
of Job, and the 151it Pſalm ;- but alſo Tobit, Judith, Eſther, 
the book of Wiſdom, Jeſus the Son of Sirach, Baruch the 
Prophet, the Song of the Three Children, the hiſtory of Suſanna, 
the hiſtory of Bell and the Dragon, and the firſt and ſecond book 
of Maccabees. | 4 

It is not pretended that theſe books were received by the 
Jews, or ſo much as known to them. None of the writers of 
the New Teſtament cite or mention them: neither Philo nor Jo- 
ſephus ſpeak of them. The Chriſtian church was for ſome ages 
an utter ſtranger to theſe books. Origen, Athanaſius, Hilary, 
Cyril of Jeruſalem, and all the orthodox writers, who have 
given catalogues of the canonical books of Scripture, unanimouſly 
concur in rejecting theſe out of the canon. And for the New 
Teſtament. they are divided in their opinions, whether the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, the Epiſtle of St. James, and the ſecond Epiſtle 
of St. Peter, the ſecond and third Epiſtles of St. John, the Epiſtle 
of St. Jude, and the Revelation, are to be acknowledged canonical, 
or not. | ) | — 

The proteſtants acknowledge ſuch books of Scripture 7 to be 
canonical as were ſo eſtee to be in the firſt ages of the church; 
ſuch as are cited by the earlieſt writers among the Chriſtians, as of 
divine authority, and after the moſt diligent inquiry were received, 
and fo judged to be by the council of Laodicea. The ſeveral epiſtles 
above-mentioned, and the book of Revelation, whatever the ſenti- 
ments of ſome particular perſons are, or may have been of them, 


church, ſo as to be added to the canon, 


are allowed. by all the reformed churches to be parts of the canon of 
the New Te t. a 
The writing of books under ſpurious names, and obtrudin 


them for the works of inſpired authors, though once reputed laudable, 
and conſecrated under the name of pious fraud, was condemned very 
early by an apoſtolical canon, in the inſtance of a prieſt, who was 
depoſed for forging the acts of Paul and Thecla. q 

Fabricius has publiſhed the fragments and remains of the apocry- 
phal books both of the Old and New Teſtament. 

APOCYMA, in the ancient materia medica, was a mixture 
of bees-wax and pitch melted together, and after it had been ſoaked 
ſome time in the ſea-water, it was ſuppoſed to have peculiar vir» 
tues, and was uſed in many compoſitions. It alſo ſerved as a fort 
of cement, with which they daubed over the bottoms of their ſhips, 
to preſerve them from injuries by the water: they alſo called it zo- 
pill others, kitran, or alkitran. ' 

APOCYNUM, in botany, Doc's-BAN R; which ſee. 

APODACRYTICA, in pharmacy, medieines which firſt ex- 
cite, and then evacuate, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes, and 
thus prevent the preternatural moiſture there: ſuch are onions, ce- 
landine, hellebore, &c. i 

APODEMICA, denotes the doctrine or ſcience of travelling, 
either to acquire knowledge, or for the ſake of devotion. ' 

APODES, in a literal fenſe, ſignifies things without feet. Zoo- 
logiſts apply this name to a kind of birds with ſhort feet, which fly 
a long way over the ſeas, but never reſt except on their neſts. 
They are called qſelli by Ariſtotle. | 

AroDEs, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is one of the four orders of 
fiſhes without belly-fins. 2 | 

APODICTICAL argument, or Hllagiſm, implies a clear con- 
vincing proof, or demonſtration of a propoſition. | ö 

The word is derived from the Greek, aToJemwvvup, I demonſtrate. 

APODICTICAL method, implies, according to ſome writers, th 
ſyſtematic or ſcientific method of writing or teaching. "4 

APODIOXIS, among logicians, denotes the rejecting fuch things 
as do not neceſſarily relate to the queſtion under conſideration. 

APODIOXI1S, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we either paſs over a 
thing ſlightly, or refer the diſcuſſion of it to ſome other place, or 
opportunity. * writers call this rejectio: e. gr. Duid ego ſe- 
natum defendam, judices? Equidem debeo, &c. And further, Duid 
7 ſenatum _— leco defendam, judices ® Fiat id. rectius, tum quum, 

c 


APODIXIS, a receipt for money paid. See APOCHA, an ac- 
quittance. 1 f 
APODOSIS, in rhetoric, the ſame with Ax1os1s ; which ſee. 
Aroposis, in a rhetorical period, denotes the conſequent to 2 
protaſis, or aptecedent. | 4, ol 
Aeopos1s alſo ſignifies a return to ſomething that went before, 
or antecedent, 5 | 
AroDos1s likewiſe implies the application of ſimiles. 
APODYTERIUM, in the ancient baths, the apartment where 
perſons dreſſed and undreſſed themſelves. - The word is formed oi 
&rodveiv, to undreſs. | | 
APOGEE, apogeum, in aſtronomy, that point in the orbit of a 
planet, which is at the greateſt diſtance from the earth. | 
Lis word is Greek, compounded of «ws, from, and yy, the 
earth. | | 
The apogee of the ſun is that point of the earth's orbit, which is 


at the greateſt diſtance from the ſun ; and conſequently the ſun's 


apogee, and the carth's aphelion are one and the fame pee 
he quantity of the motion of the apogee may be tound by com- 
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ing two obſervations therebf made at a 3 diſtance of time, 
converting the difference into minutes, and dividihg it by the num- 
ber of years elapſed between the two obſervations. The quotient gives 
the annual motion of the apogee. Thus, from an obſervation made 
by Hipparchus, in the year before Chriſt 140, whereby the ſun's 
J was found 5 30“, of Gemini; and another made by Ric- 
ciolus, in the year of Chriſt 1646, wherein it was found 7 26', 
of Cancer ; the annual motion of the apogee is found to be 1' 4”. 
De la Hire, in Tab. Aſtron. p. 15, makes the apogee of the ſun to 
be 8e / go”, of S, and in it's annual motion 1“ 2“. | 
- APOGEE of the moon; See the article Moon, 
APpoGEE of the &quant, is it's furtheſt diſtance from the earth, or 
that point where the circumference of the equant is interſected by 
the line of the apſides, in the remoteſt part of the diameter. 
The mean apogee of the epicycle is a point where the epicycle 
is cut above, by a right line drawn from it's center to the center 
of the equant, or the point of the epicycle molt remote from the 


ORA II, 2 tranſcript, or copy of ſome writing or book. 
APOGRAPHE, in ancient law, was ſometimes taken for an 
action againſt ſuch as neither paid the fines laid upon them before the 
ninth prytanea ſucceeding their ſentence, nor could give ſufficient 
ſecurity to the city. The term alſo implied a perſon's being ſued 
for money ſuppoſed due to the public, and pleading that the charge 
was unjuſt, produced all the money in his hands, and declared by 
what means he came poſſeſſed of it. Ys 
APOGRAPHE, among the Romans, denotes a catalogue of goods, 


inventory. 
r APOLEPSIS, in the law of Athens, an action of divorce, 
brought when a woman had forſaken her huſband, and fled from 
him. | 
APoLEPSIS, in ancient phyſic, an interception, ſuppreſſion, or 
retention of urine, or any other natural evacuation. 

APOLEPSIS alſo ſignifies an extinction of the native heat of the 
veins; or an interception of the blood and ſpirits. 

APoLEPS1S alſo denotes a ſpecies of apoplexy, wherein the 
ſpeech, ſenſe, motion, &c. ſuddenly fail. 
APOLIDES, in antiquity, were perſons diveſted of the pfivi- 
of Roman citizens, by being exiled to ſome iſland, or con- 
demned for life to the public works. 
APOLLINARIAN games, among the ancients, an appellation 
iven to certain games, or theatrical entertainments annually per- 
formed in honour of Apollo. "They were inſtituted in conſe- 
uence of an oracle delivered by the prophet Marcus, after the 
tal battle of Cannz, declaring, that in order to expel the enemy, 
and cure the people of an infectious diſeaſe, which then prevailed, 
ſacred games were to be annually performed. The men, who 
were ſpectators at theſe es, wore garlands on their heads; the 
women performed their devotions in the temples at the ſame time, 
and at laſt they carauſed together in the porches of their houſes, the 
doors ſtanding open. 

Theſe games conſiſted of piping, ſinging, and other muſic ; alſo 
mountebank tricks, dances, &c. 

- APOLLINARIANS, AroLLIiNARISTS, in church hiſtory, a ſect 
of heretics, who affirmed that Chriſt had neither a rational human 
ſou], nor a true body; and that the ſouls of men were propagated by 
other ſouls, as well as their bodies. 

Their doctrine was firſt condemned by a council of Alexandria, in 
the year 362, and afterwards in a more formal manner by a council 
at Rome, in 375, and by another council in 378, which depoſed 
Apollinaris, their leader, from his biſhoprick. In 388, the em- 
peror Theodoſius enacted a law, forbidding them to hold aſſemblies, 
to have any eccleſiaſtics or biſhops, or to dwell in cities. Their 
hereſy had no long duration, through the vigorous execution of the 
laws and decrees againſt them. 

APOLLINARES ludi, the 22 name of all ſcenical games; 
which were celebrated only by dancing and muſic: the theatrical, 
by Pars: farces, poems, recitatives, &c. 

POLLINARIS, in botany, true nightſhade, alſo black henbane. 
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Greeks and Romans. He had a magnificent templo, and famous 
oracle at Delphos. They conſidered him as the god of light and 
poetry, and as the inventor and patron of the fine arts. His ſtatue 
N iſtinguiſhed by the beauty of his face, and the gracefulneſs of 
is figure. | 
"APOLLO Belvidere, an ancient ſtatue of the firſt claſs. It's ex- 
cellence conſiſts in the expreſſion of ſomething divine, whereas the 
reſt excel only in things common to men. This ſtatue may, per- 
haps, Juſt claim the preference even in the ſuperior and diſtinguiſh- 
od claſs of the beſt remains of alt antiquity. Do 
APOLLONI A, ancierit feaſts ſacred to Apollo at Egialea. 
» APOLLONIAN la and parabola. See HYPERBOLA, &c. 
APOLOGETIC, ſomething ſaid or written by way of excuſe or 
Poe for any perſon or formance. 

„ Lertullian's apolegetic is animated with much ſtrength and Ipirit. 
He therein vindicates the Chriſtians from all that had alledged 
againſt them ; particularly from the abominable crimes ſaid to be 
perpetrated at their meetings, and their want of love and fidelity to 
their country. This laſt accuſation was grounded on their refuſing to 
take the accuſtomed oaths, and ſwear by the tutelary gods of the em- 
— The emperor Severus being then abſent, Tertullian addreſſed 
is erp to the magiſtrates of Rome. 

APC OGUE, in matters of literature, an ingenious method of 
conveying inſtruction by means of a feigned relation called a moral 
The only difference between a parable and an apelogue is, that the 
8 being drawn from what paſſes among mankind, requires pro- 

tity in the narration ;- whereas the apolague, being taken from the 
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APOLLO, in N a pagan deity, worſhipped by the | 
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ſuppoſed actioti of brutes, or even of things inanimate, is not tied 
down to the ſtrict rules of probability: Klops fables are a model 
of this kind of writing. 1 3 l 
Apologue; however, actotding to ſome; differs from fable ; as the 
former is uſed in ſpeeches and 23 to perſuade; the latter in 
= comedies, and other pieces of poetry, to inſtruct and cor- 
rect the manners. | ; | 
APOLOGY, a defence or exciſe for ſotnt perfon; action, ot the 
like, either by words or writing. 1 | 
APOLYSIS, in a general ſenſe, the ſolution or releaſe of any 
thing; as the apoly/is of a diſeaſe, a bandage, &c. NE 
APOLYSIS, alſo, more particularly denotes the excluſion of any 


thing, as of a foetus, the ſecundines; &c. 


APOMELT, in medicine, a ſweet kitid of liquor made with ho- 
ney, or an honey-comb mixed with vinegar, and boiled a ſhort time, 
till the qualities of both unite, and the acrimony of the vinegar be 
allayed. The Greeks much eſteemed it as a detergent; promoter of 
ſtool, urine, &c. The apomeli is teckoned a kind of niedium between 
mulſe and oxymel. | 1 

APOMYOS deus, in mythology, an appellatiou under which Ju- 
piter was worſhipped at Elis, and both Hercules and Jupiter at the 
8 games. They ſupplicated theſe deities under this name; 
to deſtroy or drive away the vaſt number of flies which always at- 
tended at the great ſacrifices. A bull was the uſual ſactifice. 

APONEUROSIS, in anatomy, the ſpreading or expanſion! of a 
nerve or tendon, in the manner of a membrane. 

The word is formed of zo, from; and veueob, a nerve. 

APONEUROs1s denotes alſo ſometimes the cutting off a nerve 
or tendon : it is likewiſe uſed by ſome writers for the tendon itſelf. 

APONEUROTICUS muſculus, is a muſcle of the thigh, properly 


called by Winſlow the muſculus vagine femoris. It is alſo the f= 


culus lati tendinis, and muſculus faſciæ latæ of Cowper and Winſlow. 
AON, a term uſed by phyficians for a ſtate of indolence, or 
the abſence of pain. 

APONOGETON, in botany, a name given by Pontedera to a ge- 
nus of plants, called zannichellia by Linnæus and Micheli. 

APOPEMPTIC, in ancient poetry, is a hymn addreſſed to a ſtran- 
ger, on his departure from a place to his own country. On certain 

olydays, the ancients took leave of the gods with apopemptic aps 

A PHASIS, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we really tay or adviſe 
a thing, under a feigned ſhew of diſſuading from it, or paſſing ĩt 
over ; or thus, 


Arornasis, pretending tv coriceal | 
The whole it meant to hide, muſt needs reveal. 


E. gr. I fay nothing of your idleneſs, and other things, for which 
you cannot excuſe yourſelf, but ought to repent of. 

APOPHASIS, in civil law, an anſwer or reſctipt of the ſovereign. 

APOPHASIS, in logic, a denial or negation. 

APoPHASI1S, among the ancients, ſignifies the account given of 
eſtates, at the exchange of them, for the avoiding public employ- 
ments. When a man wiſhed to excuſe himſelf from any troudle- 
ſome or expenſive truſt, by caſting it on another ticher than himſelf, 
the perſon produced had power to challenge him to make an ex- 
change of eſtates, and thereby compel him to undergo the office he 
had at firſt refuſed to accept. See ANT1DOSI1S. 

APOPHLEGMATISM, in phyſic, a medicine, which, by /hold- 
ing it in the mouth, promotes a diſcharge of phlegm ; ſuch are pelli- 
tory root, horſe-raddiſh, &c. In this tribe may be ranked fnuff, or 
whatever diſcharges a load of ſerum from the head, the parts about 
the throat, &c. 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, purging medicines for the head 
and brain. They are of two kinds ; one adminiſtered by the way 
of the mouth, which operate by ſpitting ; the other, by ſneezing, 
taken at the noſtrils, APOPHLEGMATISM. 

APOPHORETA, preſents made at a feaſt, or other entertains 
ments, to the gueſts, which they carried away with them, 

_ APOPHRADES, among phyficians, ate thoſe unhappy days in 
which an acute diſtemper comes to a fatal criſis, or no criſis at all. 

APOPHTHECM, a ſhort pithy and inſtructive remark, pro- 
nounced by a perſon of diſtinguiſhed character. Such are the app 
thegms of Plutarch, and thoſe of the ancients collected by Lycoſthenes. 
Alfo that of Cyrus: © He is unworthy to be a magiſtrate, who is 
not better than his ſubjects:“ or than of Cato, Hemines nihil 
agendo diſcunt male agere ; or, laſtly, that of Auguſtus, Feſtina 
lente. | 

APOPHYGE, in architectuie, a concave part or ring of a column, 
lying above or below the flat member. | | 

apephy e, originally, was no more than the ring or ferril, at 
firſt fixed on Ne extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from 
ſplitting ; which afterwards was iniitated in ſtone. 

APOPHYGIS, upper, is that part or ſweep, whereby a large flat 
member of the upper part of an order is connected to the lower 

art. | 
d APOPHYGIS, lower, is a concave member, whereby two flat parts 
in the lower parts of an order are connected. 

APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, a protuberance of a bone, or a part 
projecting or jutting out beyond the reſt. It is the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call proceſs, eminence, produle, ephyſis, head, &c. 

Apophyſes differ from epiphyſes, as latter are only appendages 
adhering er contiguous to a bone; wheteas the former are produe- 
tions or continuations of the bone itſelf, ſhooring out from it like 
branches from the trunk of a tree. 8 

Apophyſes are, in general, uſeful, r. For the greater conveniency of 
articulation, whether it be with or without motion. 2. To afford x 
more commodious origination and inſertion to the muſcles ; and, 
3. To defend other parts. ; 

Arorhrszs mammillares, are the anterior parts of the olfaQtory 
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nerven 


nerves, 
| which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread themſelves throughout 
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as far as the or cribroſum, where they divide into little fibres, 
e up per part of the noſe, * 5 EN 
Aroruxsis munmillaris, or maſtoidea, alſo ſignifies the longer 
protuberance of the malleus of the ear, into which, are inſerted the 
muſcles of the bone. = n * 
AporHvsis is alſo a name given by Hippocrates to certain fleſhy 
excreſcences found in moles, and female Kae of ſeven months; 
appearing rather as heads and origins of members, than diſtint 
members, ſuch as he ſays may be ſeen in the fœtuſes of males. 
*Arorays1s, in botany, an excreſcence from the receptacle of the. 


muſci. 2 6 | | 7 
APOPLANESIS, in oratory, ſignifies a kind of fallacious de- 
ſence, by ſlurring over, darkening or concealing circumſtances, in 
order to miſlead the judges, and blind the people. ES 
* APOPLANESIS more particularly denotes a ſort of confutation, 
erein the ſpeaker engages to anſwer in another pace the objec- 
ns of the adyerſary, but which being too difficult to anſwer, is 
afterwards forgot, and at length not anſwered at all. i 
- APOPLECTIC, ſomething that relates, or belongs to an apo- 
nlexy.. hus we ſay, an e water, an apoplectic fit, &c. 
 APQPLECTIC * ometimes applied to the internal jugular 


W 
ti 


Veins, is 
veins, which aſcend by the ſide of the aſperia arteria. ; 
"APOPLECTICA, medicines againſt the apoplexy, ſo called in- 
gen of ee, IO ia 
APOPLECTICAL balſams, is applied by ſome writers as a ſort of 
ſweet ſcented balms, prepared of T:Rilled oil, and uſed as P perfume. 
_ APOPEEXY, word hyſicians, any diſorder which inſtantane- 
ouſly deprives a man of life, who a few minutes before was, or at 
teaſt ſeemed to be, in perfect health; but it is uſually confined to 
ſuch ſudden diſorders cauſed by affections of the brain. ; 
The word is derived from the Greck, &T7AyrTu, to ſtrike ſud- 
denly, or altonuſh. * Sl | X 4 
In an apoplexy, the patient is ſuddenly deprived of the exerciſe of all 
the ſenſes, both external and internal, and of wy motion, 
whilſt the pulſe, which is generally ſtrong, remains, together with a 
laborious and deep reſpiration, attended with a conſiderable elevation 
of the breaſt, with a ſtertor, and the appearance of profound and 
perpetual ſleep. _ | 2 : 
"X multitude of the moſt accurate obſervations have made it ap- 
pear, that this diſorder ariſes from whatever cauſe is, capable of pre- 
venting, either totally of in part, the influx of the nervous fluid, ſe- 
creted in the cerebrum, to the organs of ſenſe and voluntary mo- 
tion, and the reflux of the ſame fluid from the above- mentioned or- 
gans to the common ſenſory in the brain, whillt the progreſs, and 
perhaps the return, of the fluid, ſupplicd by the cerebellum; to and 
trom the heart, and organ | 
ſufficient to ſupport, 34 :oup] meaſure, their functions. | 
All theſe cauſes, as obſerved and delivered by authors, may, for 
the greater perſgicuity, be reduced to claſſes ; in the firſt of Which 
may be reckoned, be Rs 
1. The natural make of the body: thus, when the head is natu- 
rally large, the neck ſhort, and, as it ſometimes happens, conſiſting 
only of fir vertebræ, whereas there ought to be ſeven, this ſtructure 
diſpoſes to an apoplexy, as it favours the congeſtion of blood and hu- 
mours in the head. "Thus alſo, if the body is corpulent and fat, the 
capillary arteries in general will be ſubje& to compreſſion ; and, in 
conſequence thereof, a greater quantity of blood and humours will 
flow into the veſſels which convey them to the brain. Thus alſo a 
lethoric habit, and a redundance of pituitous humours in the blood, 
5 a foundation for the ſtagnation of the juices, and a ſubſequent 
rupture of the veſſels in the brain. 


2. To the ſecond claſs belong all thoſe cauſes which induce ſuch a a 


change in the blood, lymph, and nervous fluid, as to render them in- 
capable of 1 freely through their reſpective veſſels in the 
brain. Amongſt thele are, | 

Polypous concretions in the carotid or ventebral arteries, whether 
formed originally about the heart, or within the cranium ; which 
are diſcovered by a palpitation of the heart, an unequal pulſe, a ver- 
tigo, and temporary loſs of fight, often recurring, and Which are in- 
creaſed by motion or heat. | 

3. To the third claſs bolongs whatever compreſſes the arteries 
themſelves, or the nervous veſſels of the brain, ſo as to prevent a free 


circulation of their reſpective fluids through them. 


: People who are plethoric, that is, full of blood, and bloated with 
bad huniours, are much ſubject to this ſpecies of apoplexy ; eſpe- 
cially if extraordinary motion or heat increaſe the velocity of the 
circulation, Hence it is apparent that the diſorder muſt be promot- 
ed in: ſuch conſtitutions by high feeding, and medicines which are 
acrid, and excite the motion of the blood, ſuch as cardiacs, volatiles, 
and emetics ; by exceſſive heat and motion; and by intenſeneſs of 
thought, efpecially if long continued, and frequently repeated, be- 
cauſe this determines a more copious fiux of humours towards the 
brain. | 
4. To the fourth claſs belong all thoſe cauſes, which, by any 
means, ſo diſſolve the texture of the arteries, veins, or lymphatic 
As, belonging to the internal part of the cerebrum, as to cauſe an 
extravaſation of their reſpective fluids, which then preſs upon and 
injure the medullary origin of the nerves of the .cerebrum. Such, 
for example, are an acrimonious ſerum in hydropic and leucophleg- 


matic caſes; a redundance of blood in a plethora ; an atrabiliarious 


acrimony prevalent in melancholy, ſcorbutic, and arthritic conſtitu- 
tions, which frequently produces an apeplesy, and. uſually operates 
betwixt the ſortieth and ſixtieth years of life. Now, all 98 
remain latent in the conſtitution for ſome time; but, upon bein 

excited by adequate cauſes, 27 are frequently productive of a ſud- 
den apeplexy: which may be foreſeen 12 the materials 
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s of reſpiration, is preſerved in a degree 
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ſubſiſting iu the conſlitution with the cauſes capable of exciting them | 
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Where the manner by which Dido killed herſelf 
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, to aRion, which-are rincipall . n tio of he 6 . 
intenſe ſtudies; to which, perdape, — _ _— 


may be. added. ed beilgels 


2 eee Gn of ollen, which ae ſuenly dletarigs , may be 


in t claſs,; but theſen may be either redoced to th 
ſecond, third, or n or may he: mae properly ſaid to MR 
the lungs than the, brain. Amonglt;t 2 of mineral 
ſulphurs, of charcoal, and that ges Hlueftrit, or ingoęręible {pirit, 
which exhales from vegetable juices during fermentatipn«, / | 


* 


The anatomical inſpection of bodies which have died of;apeplexies 

and the hiſtorical obſervation of ſuch circumſtances as occur in the 
tr:atment of ſych caſes, furniſh us with a knowledge of theſe cauſes ; 
and a due reflection upon theſe naturally leads us io a diſtbution ot 
them into the preceding claſſes, which are admirably adapted to thy 
inveſtigation of the beſt methods of cure. ; - 
As to the cure and prevention of an apoplexy, no univerſal rules 
can be laid down; for as the prediſpoſing and exciting cauſes, to- 
gether with the parts principally ae are various, the method 
of relief mult alſo vary; and muſt be attempted before the diforder 
grows inveterate, otherwiſe it will be dficuſt o do it with ſucceſs. 

If, therefore, an apyplexy, from a glutinous, inert cold cauſe, is 
foreſeen from the ſigns above ſpecified, the intentions muſt be di- 
. firſt, to avert the preſſure of the glutinous juices from the 

cad. 11 i 
Secondly, to attenuate the glutinous viſcidity in the brain, and 
in the whole habit. | | TO 

The preſſure on the veſſels of the brain are to be diminiſhed, - 

irſt, by a derivation of the humours to other, and theſe oppoſite 
arts. * er i ALONS 
Secondly, by univerſal evacuations. a 

A derivation of the humours is effected by vapours, fomentations, 
and baths, applied to particular parts, by which it is intended the 
humours ſhould be invited ; by ſuction with cupping-glaſſes, by 


ſinapiſins and veſicatories, among which cantharides are of great 


importance, as they both invite the humours to the part where they 
are applied, and attenuate at the ſame time; by cauſlice, iſſucs, 
ſetons, and frictions; by ligatures made upon the large yeins, of the 
feet, legs, and thighs, To theſe may be added collutions; gar- 
gariſms, and maſticatories, which excite a diſcharge of faliva, and 
apophlegmatiſms applied to the mouth, fauces, and noſe. e. 
APOPLEXY, is alſo a diſcaſe.to which hawks ate ſuhiect: it ſeizes 
their heads, cccaſioned by too much greaſe and bl&d, having 
taken too long flights in the heat of the day, or being 9 ex- 
poſed to the heat of the ſun. | 0 
Apaplexies are allo reckoned among the diſtempers of horſes, and 
is owing either to want of exerciſe, or feeding too plentifully. The 
ſymptoms are, a giddineſs, reeling, trembling, and ſometimes fal- 
ling ſuddenly down, without ſenſe or motion. The cure is by tak» 
ing a large quantity of blood from the neck, and applying to the 
noltrils volatile ſpirits. T 1 b 
 APOPLIST-X&, in ancient law, a kind of officers ſtationed in the 
country, in order to prevent miſchief and violence, by diſarming all 


private perſons, or thoſe not intitled to bear arms. 6 
APOPOMP , certain days on which the ancients offered ſacri- 
fices to the gods, called pompæi, of which deities we have no par- 
ticular account. 3 
ApOPSYCHIA, in aſtrology, is ſometimes underſtood of effluvia 
emitted from the fun, moon, and other heavenly bodies, to which 
their influence on ſublunary things was aſcribed. ve 7 
APOREXIS, a play with balls, in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
APORIA, a figure in rhetoric, which implies a {tate of doubt or 
wavering, wherein the orator appears undetermined, whether to 
lay a thing, or. not. wg | | | 


Aro in words and actions doubrs, 
And with itſelf what may be beſt diſputes. 


E. gr. Elquar,: an fileam ? Shall I ſpeak out, or hold my tongue? 
or, What ſhall I do? Mult I be faſked, or thall 1 ail? Then 
what ſhall I aſk? | | 
APORON, ArokIMux, a difficult problem which has never been 
reſolved, though not impoſlible in itſelf, Such we conceive of the 
quadrature of the circle, the duplicature of the cube, the triſection 
of an angle, &c. When any ot the Greek philoſophers, eſpocially 
of the ſect of the academiſts, had. a queſtion propoſed to lim, of 
which he was unable to give a ſolution, his anſwer was, @toew, J 
cannot ſee through it ; or | cannot ſolve it. The word is uſed among 
law-writers for an inexplicable diſcourſe or ſpeech. 
APORRHOEA, ArORRHOEs, in philoſophy, denotes fulphu- 
reous effluvia or exhalations, emitted from the earth, and 2 
raneous bodies lodged therein. | 
APORRHOEA, among phyſicians, ſignifies morbid or contagious 
miaſmata, or efluvia from unwholeiome bodies. Sbme alſo uf, tho 
word to expreſs a ſhedding or falling off of the hair. Sec AL o- 
PECIA, | ' 
. APOSCEPARNISMUS, in { 
ſkull, when part of a bone is chipp 
from ouenugvov, a hatchet, or ax. 
APOSIOPESIS, in rhetoric, alſo called reticency and ſuppreſſion 
is a figure by which a perſon really ſpeaks of a thing, at the ſame 
time that he makes a ſhew as if he would paſs it over. Sce' PRxx- 
TERITION. | | 
APOSIOPESES, as defined by Jul. Scaliger, is the omitting to re- 
late ſome part of the action; as 1 * 1 


2 a ſpecies of fracture of the 
off, as it cut out with a hatchet ; 


Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapſam adſpiciuut | | ; 
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Dr. Stirling thus deſcribes this hgure : 


Aposforksis leaves imperfeQ ſenſe 
Yet fuch a lilent pauſe ipeaks eloquence ; 


E. gr. uos ego——ſed praftat motos componere fluftus :. Whom 
I but 'tis better to compole the ſwelling waves.“ 
APOSITION, in medicine, an averſion to, or loathing of food. 
APOSPASMA, among phylicians, denotes a ſolution of conti- 
nuity in ſome organical part; as a ligament, membrane, &c. 
AxrosrAsM A likewiſe implics metalline recrements, as /ufra, me- 


tanteria, miſy, ſory, &c. __ 

APOSPHACE ISIS, in ancient phyſic, a mortification of the 
fleſh in wounds or fractures, cauſed by too tight 2 

APOSPHRAGISMA, ſignifies the figure or impreſſion of a ſeal. 
The ancients were forbid to have the figure or image of a deity on 
their rings and ſeals, there being a precept of Pythagoras expreſsly 
againſt it. But in proceſs of time this was little regarded; for they 
had on them not only the figures of deities, but likewiſe of heroes, 
their anceſtors, friends, and even brutes. Cæſar had the image of 

Venus, Pollio of Alexander, Auguſtus of the ſphynx, Lentulus of 
his grandfather, Pompey of a frog, &c. 

APOSPONGISMUS, among ancient phyſicians, ſignifies the 
uſing of a ſponge either dry or moiſt, for the deterging of filth from 
the Tin, or for other ends. 
 APOSTAGMA, among naturaliſts, denotes the muſt or juice 
which runs from untrodden or unpreſſed grapes. 

APOSTASIS, among phyſicians, uſually ſignifies the ſame with 
abſceſs. See IMPOSTHUMATION. 

APOSTASIS particularly denotes a departure or removal of the 
morbific matter, in the criſis or 2 of a — On diſ- 
temper paſſes. off by ſome outlet, it is an apeſtafts by excretion; 
when Bu morbid cakes by it's own. weight, falls and ſettles on 
every part, this is an apsſtaſis by ſettlement ; and when one diſeaſe 
turns to another, this is an aps/taſis metaſtaſis. | 

APpOSTASIS is alſo uſed by Hippocrates, when a fragment of bone 
comes away by a fracture. 

APOSTASY, adeſerting or abandoning of the true religion. 

The primitive Chriſtian church diſtinguiſhed ſeveral kinds of 
apsflacy. The fuſt, of thoſe who went over entirely from Chriſti- 

anity to Judaiſm; the ſecond, of thoſe who mingled. Judaiſm and 
Chriſtianity together; and the third, of thoſe who complied ſo far 
with the Jews, as to communicate with them in many of their un- 
lawful practices, without making a formal profeſſion of their reli- 
gion, But the fourth ſort was of 1 who after having been ſome 
time Chriſtians, voluntarily relapſed into Paganiſm. 

APOSTATA capiende, in the Engliſh law, a writ that formerly 
lay againſt a perſon, who having entered into ſome order of religion, 
broke out again, and wandered up and down the country. a 

APOSTATE, one who deſerts his religion. Among the Ro- 
maniſts, it ſignifies a man who, without a legal diſpenſation, for- 

fakes a religious order of which he had made profeſſion. 

APOSTERIGMA, in ancient phyſic, implies a reſt or ſupport 
for a diſeaſed. part, without binding, as with pillows, cuſhions, &c. 
Hippocrates ſeems likewiſe to have applied the word to a ſtoppage 

or obſtruction of ſome vaſcular part. 

A POSTERIORI, or DEMONSTRATION d fprſteriori. See 
DEMONSTRATION. 

APOSTHUME, or APoSTEM, enocyua, in medicine, a pre- 
ternatural tumour. See ABSCESS and IMPOSTHUME, 

APOSTHUME. is alſo a diſeaſe incident to the hawk: it ariſes 
from a redundancy of humours, and a preternatural heat in the head, 
occaſioning ſwellings in that part. Swelling of the eyes, a moiſture 
iſſuing from the ears, and the wings being uncommonly flothful, 

are ſigns of this diſeaſe. | | 

APOSTIL, in literature, a marginal note, or remarks in the 

in of a work. | | | | 
_ APOSTLE, a meſſenger ſent by ſome perſon on a buſineſs of 
importance; and hence the word is alſo applied, in a peculiar man- 
ner, to the twelve diſciples commiſſioned by Chriſt to preach the 


goſpel, WH 

| This appellation was alſo given to the ordinary travelling miniſ- 
ters of the church. Thus St. Paul, in Rom. xvii. 7. ſays. © Sa- 
lute Andronicus and Junia, my kinſmen and fellow priſoners, who 
axe of note among the a tles. 


The word is formed from the Greek, ærogt Oe, and derived 1 


from æxog M, to ſend on a meſſage. MET 
There are various conjectures with regard to the reaſon which 
induced our Saviour to make choice of twelve apoſtles: but the moſt 
yrokuble is, that he did it in alluſion to, the twelve patriarchs, as the 
ounders of their ſeveral tribes ; or to the twelve chief heads or ru- 
Yon. thole trides, of which the body of the Jewiſh nation con- 


St. Paul is frequently called the . apoſt] | Je, by wa of ejnence,; | 
and the apaſtle of reg Gentiles on account of T afbrra/Ya aving been 
chiefly made uſe of fox the converſion; of the Gentilg or heathen 
world; as that of St. Peter was for the Jews, who is therefore ſtiled 
the apoſtle of the errcumciſion. f * \ $1424 
The ſeveral ales are yſually repreſented with their reſpective 
badges or attributes: St. Peter with the keys; St. Paul with a Word; 
. Andrew with a croſs, &c. : | 
*  APOSTLE, among the Jews, is a kind of officer anciently ſent 
into the ſeveral parts and provinces in their juriſdiction, by way of 
tor or commiſſary, to receive the monies eplleRed for the repairs 
ol the temple, and the tribute ayable to the Romans; likewiſe that 
8 laws were duly obſerved. Some authors intimate that St. Paul 
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8 fy alſo ſerves 10 keep up the grandeur of the diſcourſe. | 


| to the Galatians; as if he had faid, © Paul no longer an ap2tle of the 
* ſynagogue, nor ſent thereby to maintain the law of Moſes, but now 
an hie and anibaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt,” &c. 

APOSTLE, in the liturgy of the modern Greeks, particularly ſig- 
nifies a book containing the epiſtles of St. Paul, printed in the or- 
der wherein they are to be ind in churches throughout the year, 

APOSTLE, according to ſome writers, was the original name for 
biſhops, before the denomination, ih was appropriated to their or- 
der; or at leaſt that the aps/tles were promiſcuouſly called biſhops 
and preſbyters. ; | 

APOSTLES, the twelve, in the arſenal of Bremen, are twelve 
large pieces of cannon, which are thus denominated, on a ſuppo- 
ſition that the whole world muſt acquieſce in the preaching of tuch 
apoſtles, and be convinced that what iſſues from them is irreſiſtibly 
orcible and weighty. 

APOSTLE'S creed, articles of belief, &c. See CR EEB. 

APOSTOLAUM, ArosToOL1UM, a name given by eccleſi- 
aſtical writers, to a church dedicated to an apoſtle, and called by 
his name; as the apaſtolæum of St. Peter, St. Paul, &c. ; 

3 bs 8 f term applied by ſome 
writers to the being raiſed to the dignity of pope; q. d. apsftolizing; 

APOSTOLATE, in a general — 3 Aion * 

APOSTOLATE more particularly implies the dignity or office 
of an apoſtle of Chriſt ; but denotes the office of a biſhop in ancient 
writings. | 

The terms apeſtolate, apoſtolic ſer, &c. are now ſolely reſtrained to 
the dignily of the popedom. 

APOSTOLI, in law, is applied to thoſe letters miſſive demanded 
in caſes of VK. | 8 

APOSTOLIC, ArosToLicAaL; ſomething connected with, or 
derived from, the apoſtles ; as the apgſtalic age, doctrine, ; ec. 

APOSTOLIC was an appellation given by the primitive Chriſ- 
tians to all ſuch churches as were Founded by the apoſtles ; and 
even to the biſhops of thoſe churches, as being the reputed ſuc- 
ceſſors of the apoſtles. Theſe were originally confined to Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem; bs in after times, other 
churches aſſumed the ſame diſtinction, on account, chiefly, of the 
conformity of their doctrine with that of the churches, which were 
apoſtolical by foundation; and becauſe all biſhops accounted them- 
ſelves ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, or ated with the authority of 
apoſtles in their dioceſes, 

APOSTOLIC clerks, a religious order. See JESUATES. 

APOSTOLICAL conſtitutions. See CONSTITUTION. 

APOSTOLICAL traditions. See TRADITION. 

AeoSTOLICAL fathers, is an appellation generally given to the 
writers of the firſt century, who employed their pens in the cauſe of 

. Chriſtianity. 

APOSTOOLIANS, a ſe& of the Mennonites, who derived it's 
name from Apoſtool, one of the Mennonite miniſters at Amſter- 
dam. They agreed with them in doctrine, and admitted to their 
communion thoſe only who profeſſed to believe all the tenets which 
are contained in their public confeſſion of faith. They firſt ſprung 
up in the year 1664. . 


APOSTOLICI, ArosToLr, or APOSTLES, a name aſſumed _ 


by three different ſets, who pretended to lead their lives in imita- 
tion of the apoſtles; condemning marriage, and the uſe of wine, 
fleſh, money, &c. Gerhard Sagarelli, the founder of the ſecond 
ſe, after wandering about from place to place, with his followers, 
cloathed in white, with long beards, diſhevelled hair, and bare 
heads, accompanied with women, whom they called their ſpiritual 
ſiſters, was at length burnt alive at Parma, in the year 1300. He 
was ſucceeded by Dulcinus, w a>, ſome time as an owes 
22 and general, was at length defeated and put to death in a 
arbarous manner in the year 1307. The other branch of the afo- 
ſtalici were of the twelfth century: they alſo condemned marriage, 
preferred celibacy, calling themſelves the chaſte brethren and 
liſters ; though each was-allowed a ſpiritual ſiſter, with whom he 
lived in a domeſtic relation; and on this account they have been 
charged with concubinage. They held it unlawful to take an oath, 
ſet aſide the uſe of baptiſm, and imitated the Manichees in many 
of their notions and practices. | 1 72 
 APOSTOLICUM, a particular name —_—_ to a kind of ſong 
or hymn anciently uſed in the churches of the Eaſt. | 
APOSTOLORUM unguentum, in pharmacy, the apoſtle's oint- 
ment: it is a kind of detergent, or cleanſing unguent, compoſed of 
twelve drugs, the number of the apoſtles; to which it's name al- 
ludes. The principal ingredients are, turpentine, reſin, wax, gum 
ammoniac, birth-wort roots, olibanum, bdellium,, myrrh, galba- 
num, bpopanax, verdigris, litharge, vinegar, and oil of olives. ; 
APOSTROPHE, is a figure in rhetoric, whereby the orator, in 
an extraordinary emotion, turns his diſcourſe from the audience, 
and directs it to ſome other perſon, preſent or abſent, living or 
dead, or to inanimate nature; to rocks, groves, ſtreams, &c. 


APOSTROPHE, from greater themes or leſs, 
Doth turn afide to e a ſhort addreſs. 


E. gr. „O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and bowers, 
« With other echo,” &c. 


Or, „Thus he poſſeſſed the gold by violence. Oh curſed thirſt of 
gold ! what wickedneſs doſt thou not influence men's minds to per- 
petrate!” Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, auri ſacra fames ® 

The ap2tr:phe of Demoſthenes, wherein he addreſſes himſelf to 
the.Greeks ſlain at the battle of Marathon, has, in the opinion of 
Card, Perron, procured the orator as much glory, as it he had 

* raiſed them from the dead. | 


NN ce, and alludes to it in the beginning of his gpiſtle 
| '14 


AZgSIROPHE, in grammar, is a_note og character placed over a 
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letter, in lieu of a vowel, to ſignify that the vowel is cut off, and 
not to be pronounced ;, as, “en, for even : th angelic, for the angelic 
&c. The frequent affectation of aperephe's is a great able, ex- 
cept in poetry, where only it is allowable. The word is formed of 
ao, from; and get Co, to turn. 
* AroSTROPHE;, in phyſic, a loat ling, or averſion for food. _ 
APOSYRMA, in medicine, a ſcaling of the ſkin ; a diſquama- 


on. | 
APOTACTITA, an ancient ſect, who renounced all their 
effects and poſſeſſions, that they might follow the evangelical 
counſels of poverty, and the examples of the apoſtles and primitive 
Chriſtians. 
Some eccleſiaſtical writers aſſure us, they had divers holy virgins 
and martyrs during the perſecution of Diocleſian. 
APOTEICHISMU „an ancient military term, denoting a line 
of circumvallation drawn round a place, in order to beſiege it. 
The apzterchiſmus, or inverting the city or town with a ſtrong or 
_ wall, was the firſt work of the ancients, when they laid cloſe 
e to it. . 

"APOTELESMA, implies an effect of ſome cauſe; a prog- 
noſtic of an event, or natural prediction of it; alſo the anſwers of 
aſtrologers, deduced from the conſideration of the ſtars. 

APOTELESMATICA. The art of _— future events 
from the aſpect and configuration of the heavenly bodies, is, pro- 
perly, the ſcience of apotelaſms, otherwiſe called juditial aſtro- 
lo a 


 POTHECARY, a perſon who practiſes the art of pharmacy. 

The word is formed from the Greek, aroyxy, a ſhop. 

This is a very genteel buſineſs, and has been in very great vogue 
of late years, there being, as has been computed, upwards of 
tooo in and about London, There are, in this profeſſion, various 
degrees, as to employ and extent. 

me do little elſe but make up medicines according to the pre- 
ſcription- of the diſpenſatory (compiled by the order of the College 
of Phyſicians, for their direction) and thoſe of particular phyſicians, 
beſides viſiting their patients. Others not only prepare almoſt all 
kinds of medicines, as well galenical as chemical, but likewiſe 
deal in drugs, with all which they ſupply their brethren in trade ; 
and ſo become a ſort of wholeſale dealers, as well as apothecaries. 
Others, again, practiſe ſurgery, manmidwifery, and many times 
even officiate as phyſicians, eſpecially in the country; and often 
become men of very large practice, and eminent in their way. 
There is another branch al 
of curing lunatics, &c. 

A youth intended for this profeſſion ſhould be a pretty good ' 
ſcholar, and have a tolerable knowledge of the Latin tongue at 
leaſt, that he may be the better able, in due time, to read ſome of 
the beſt authors, who have written on the ſubject of botany, phar- 
macy, anatomy, and medicine; thongh it muſt be owned there are, 
at preſent, almoſt innumerable helps in our mother tongue. 

n London, the apothecaries are one of the city companies, and 
were firſt incorporated with the grocers in the year 1606, in the 
wm of king James I. but not alone till 1617. 
| hey have a hall in Black Friers, where there are two fine ela- 
boratories, out of which all the ſurgeons cheſts are ſupplied with 
medicines for the uſe of the Britiſh navy. 


In the year 1712, the 1oth of _ Anne, an act paſſed for | 


reviving and continuing ſeveral acts therein mentioned, one whereof 

was for exempting the apothecaries from ſerving the offices of con- 

ſtables and ſcavengers, and other pariſh and ward offices, and from 

"— _ juries ; which act was made perpetual in the gth year 
0. I. 

It is really ſtrange to what an height apothecaries have found means 
to carry their favourite polypharmacy, conſidering what a few 
ſemple eaſy medicines will anſwer all the purpoſes of their vaſt 
ſhops. The phyſicians of Paris, towards the beginning of the 
17th century, aware of the growing evil, excluded the miniſtry of 
apothecaries in almoſt all caſes. The charitable diſpenſation of me- 
dicines by the Chineſe is well deferving notice. They have a ſtone, 
which is ten cubits high, erected in the public ſquares of their ci- 
ties; and on this ſtone are engraved the names of all forts of me- 
dicines, with the price of each; and when the poor ſtand in need of 
any relief from phy ſic, they go to the treaſury, where they receive 
the money which the medicine they have occaſion for amounts to. 

APOTHECARY alfo ſignifies a warehouſe-keeper, or ſhop-keeper. 

APOTHECARY ſometimes alſo denotes a {tore-keeper, or perſon 
appointed to have the direction of a granary, magazine, or the like, 

APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a heathen ceremony, whereby 
their emperors and great men were placed among the gods. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of 70, aud Oe, God. 

It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he had bor- 
rowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous perſons, after their death, 
were raiſed into the order of the gods. | 

And hence the ancients deificd all the inventors of things uſeful 
to mankind, and who had done any important ſervice to the com- 
mon wealth. Tiberius propoſed to the Roman ſenate the 2 
of Jeſus Chriſt, as is related dy Euſebius, Tertullian, and St. 
Chryſoſtom. Juvenal rallying the frequent apotheoſes, introduces 
poor Atlas complaining that he was ready to ſink under the pro- 
digious burden of ſo many new gods as were almoſt every day added 
to the hcavens. 

Seneca ridicules the ape, of Claudius with admirable hu- 
mour. Herodian, lib. 4, in ſpeaking of the apatheeſis of Severus, 
gives us a very curious deſcription of the ceremonies uſed in the 
apetheoſes of the Roman emperors. After the body of the deceaſed 
' emperor, ſays He, had been burnt with the uſual ſolemnities, they 
placed an image of wax, perfectly like him, but of a ſickly aſpect, 
on a large bed of ivory, covered with cloth of gold, in the veſtibule 


ſo many of them fall into, which is that 
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of the palace. During the greater part of the day, the ſenate ſat 
ranged on the left ſide of the bed, dreſſed in robes ot mourning ; the 
ladies of the firſt rank fitting on the right fide, in plain and white 
robes, without any ornaments. This laſted for ſeven days ſucceſ- 
ſively, during which the phyſicians came from time to time to viſit 
the lick, always making their report that he grew worſe and worſe; 
till at length they publiſhed that he was dead. | 

Upon this, the young ſenators and Roman knights took the bed 
of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it through the via /acra to 
the old forum, where the magiſtrates uſed to diveſt themſelves of 
their offices. There they ſet it down between the two kinds of 
amphitheatres, in the one of which were the youth, and in the 
other the maidens of the firſt families in Rome, ſinging hymns 
ſet to folenih airs in praiſe of the deceaſed. "Theſe hymns being 
ended, the bed was carried out of the city to the Campus Martius, 
in the middle whereof was erected a kind of ſquare pavilion, the in- 
ſide of which was full of combultible matter, and the outſide 
hung with cloth of 5 and adorned with figures of ivory, and 
various paintings. ver this edifice were ſeveral others, like the 
firſt in form and decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing and 
growing leſs towards the top. On the ſecond of theſe was placed 
the bed of ſtate, with a great quantity of aromatic perfumes, and 
odoriferous fruits and herbs were ſcattered around; after which 
the knights made a proceſſion or cavalcade in ſolemn meaſures 
round the pile; * chariots alſo ran round it, thoſe who con- 
ducted them being dreſſed in purple robes, and bearing images of 
the greateſt Roman emperors and generals. 0 | 

As ſoon as this ceremony was ended, the new emperor came to 
the catafalco or pile, with a torch in his hand; and at the ſame 
time fire was ſet to it on all ſides, the ſpices and other combultibles 
kindling all at once. 

Whiſe this was doing, they let fly from the top of the buildi 
an eagle; which, mounting into the air with a firebrand, — 
with it, as they believed, the ſoul of the dead emperor into heaven; 
and he was accordingly ranked among the gods. For this reaſon 
the medals on which apetheaſes are repreſented, have generally either 
an altar with fire upon it, or an eagle taking it's flight towards 
heaven. | 

APOTHERAPIA, among phyſtcians, denotes a complete, or 
perfect cure. 

APOTHERAPIA, in the naſtic art, implies the laſt part of 
all regular exerciſe, viz. friction, or unction with oil, as well be- 
fore buthing, as afterwards. 

APOTHERMUM, a ſharp kind of fauce, uſed by the ancients, 
like that prepared of muſtard, oil, and vinegar, or of vinegar 


only, 

APOT OME, in geometry, is the difference between two in- 
commenſurable quantities or lines. 

Euclid, in 10 lib. and third definition after prop. 85, diſtin- 
guiſhes apatomes into firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and fixth : 
and in the propoſitions immediately following, ſhews the method of 
finding them. 

The firſt is, when there are two numbers ſuch, that the greateſt 
is a rational one, and the difference between their ſquares is a ſquare 


number. 


A fecond apotome is when the leaſt number is rational, and 
the ſquare root of the difference of the ſquares of the two numbers 
has a ratio in numbers to the greateſt number. 

A third apotome is when the two numbers are both irrational, and 
the ſquare root of the difference of their ſquares, has a ratio in 
numbers to the greateſt number. | 

A fourth apotome is when the greateſt number is rational, and 
the ſquare root of the difference ot the ſquares of the two numbers, 
has not a ratio to that. 

A fifth apotome is when the leaſt number is rational, and the 
ſquare root of the difference of the two numbers, has not a ratio in 
numbers to the greateſt number. =» 

A ſixth apotome is when the numbers are irrational, and the 
ſquare root of the difference of their ſquares, has not a ratio in num- 
bers to the greateſt number. f \ 

The doctrine of apotemes, as laid down by Euclid in his tenth 
book, is a very curious ſubject, and worthy to be 2 and im- 
proved by all thoſe who would lay down geometrical elements, from 
whence might be produced the poſſibility or impoſſibility of the 
quadratures of curve-lineal figures, and perhaps lineal ſolutions of 
Diophantus's problems, and others of a ſimilar kind; though all 
the uſe one would think Euclid made of this book was only to 
ſhew the nature of the five regular bodies, which by Plato and his 
ſe& were held in great eſteem. 

APOTOME, in the theory of muſic, by ſome writers, is the dif- 
ference between a greater and a leſſer ſemi-tone, being expreſſed by 
the ratio of 128 to oy: 

The Greeks thought that the greater tone could not be divided 
into two equal parts: for which reaſon they called the firſt azoropy, 
— other Aupe; imitating Pythagoras and Plato in this re- 

* ö . 
APOTRAGOPOGON, in medicine, a name given to the /au- 
danum by ſome of the old authors. | 

APOTROPA, in ancient poetry, verſes c ſed for avert- 
ing the wrath of incenſed deities. 

1 APOZ EM, in pharmacy, the fame with DzscocT10N ; which 
ee. 

Apozems are medicines of the extemporaneous kind, and therefore 
the leſs uſed, becauſe that which is once made up will not keep. 
What is directed in this form, is generally ſent to the patient in the 
wary of a quart at a time, to be drank off plentiſully as common 

rink. | 

Apexem differs from infuſion on account of the greater 2 2 
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made f in preparing the former, whereby the m be- 
_ 3 on 2 with thoſe parts of the ſubject 
which are readily ſoluble in boiling water. 
We meet with purging ap9zoms, cephalic apozems, hepatic apo- 
zems : ſome ms are allo antarthritic, diuretic, ſtyptic, &c. 
APPANAGE, ArrENAGE, law concerning younger ſons. See 


A ppARATOR, an attendant oh a judge; &c. See Apra- 


FAPPARATUS, properly denotes the preparing and collecting 
ſuitable requiſites for ſome public action, or ſolemn occaſion ; as 
the apparatus of a feaſt, coronation, &c. Ee 
APPARATUS alſo ſignifies a complete ſet of inſtruments, or 
other utenſils, belonging to any artiſt or machine; thus we ſay, a 
ſurgeon's apparatus, 2 C emilt's apparatus, the apparatus of the air- 
icroſcope, &c. 
py ron, fn ſurgery, is the collection and regular diſpo- 
ſition of all the inſtruments neceſſary for the exerciſe of the arts, or 
rticular operation. _ 
1 1s alle a title — to ſeveral books compoſed in 
form of catalogues, libraries, dictionaries, &. Thus, the pa- 


ratus of Cicero is a kind of concordance, or collection of Cice- 
ronian phraſes, &c. ; 3 
APPARENT , in a general ſenſe; implies whatever is viſible or 
evident to the eye, or underſtanding. 23 
APPARENT conjunttion, in aſtronomy, is when the right line con- 
necting the centers of the two objects, does not aſs the center of 
the earth, but through the eye of a ſpectator, ſituated on it's ſur- 
I PARENT altitude, diameter, diſtance, heir, horizott, magnitude, 
motion, place, trme, &c. See ALTITUDE, &c. 
APPARITION, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies ſimply the appear- 
ance, or ſemblance of any object. 5 
ArraRITiox, in aſtronomy, denotes a ſtar, or other lutninary, 
becoming viſible, which before was below the horizon. 
APPARITION, circle of perpetual. Sce CirCLE of perpetual ap- 
parition. | | 
APPARITION alſo —_— the preternatural appearance of ſome 
ſpirit, ſpectre, or ghoſt. = | 
Writers obſerve, that niany of the apparitions are doubtleſs 
mere deluſions of the ſenſe ; many others are ſeen, but in dreams 
or deliquiums; many others are fictions contrived merely to 
amuſe, or anfwer the ſame purpoſe. It is certain, however, that 
afparitions are machines, that, on occaſion, have been of good ſervice 
to generals, miniſters of ſtate, prieſts, and others. 

PPARITOR, among the Romans, a general term to compre- 
hend all attendants of ju 2 and magiſtrates appointed to receive 
and execute their orders; being the ſame with ſerjeants and tipſtaffs 
among us. They had alſo apparitors of cohorts, of prætors, of 

rieſts, &c. 
4 APPARITOR alſo denotes a meſſenger that ſerves the proceſs of a 
ſpiritual court. | 
APPARITOR is likewiſe the name of a beadle in an univetſity, 
who carries the mace before the maſters and faculties thereof. 


Engliſh laws. 
PPARITOR cemitatus, was the name of an officer, for the ap- 
pointment of whom the ſheriffs of Buckinghamſhire had formerly a 
conliderable yearly allowance, for making which there was an order 
of court in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; but the cuſtom and reaſon 
of it have been altered ſince that time. - 
APPARURA, in old law writings, ſignifies furniture or tackle, 
particularly that belonging to a plough. | 
APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one hand extended with the 
full palm appearing, and the thumb and ng at full length. 
APPEAL, in law, ſignifies the temoval of a cauſe from an infe- 
rior to a ſuperior court or Judge, when a petſon thinks himſelf 
aggrieved by the ſentehce of the inferior judge. Appeals to Rome 
were firſt introduced into England in the reign of K. Stephen, and 
continued till that of Hen. VIII. ; 
Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of juſtice to the houſe of 
lords, from whence there can be no appeal. 
In eccleſiaſtical cauſes, if an appeal is brought before a biſhop, it 
may be removed to the archbiſhop ; if before an archdeacon, to the 
court of arches, and thence to the archbiſhop ; and from the arch- 
biſhop's court, to the king in chancery. 
Aral, in common law, is uſed in the fame ſenſe with 
eccuſatio among the civilians. It is a lawful declaration of another 
man's crime (which muſt be felony at the leaſt) before a competent 
judge, by one that ſetteth his name to the declaration, and under- 


This kind of appeal is commenced either by writ, or by bill. 

APPEAL by writ, is, when a writ, by one to another, is purchaſed 
out of chancery, to the end that he appeal a third of ſome felony 
committed by him, finding pledges that he ſhall do it, and deliver 
this to the ſheriff to be — by him. 


tion in writing to the ſheriff or coxoner, offering to undergo the 
burden of appealing the perſon named therein. 

APPEAL of mayhem, or maim, is the accuſing of one that has 
maimed another. This was but in manner of an action of treſpaſs; 
and there was nothing recovered but the damages ; the a& of maim- 
ng being heretofore no felony. | 


3 of rape lies where a rape is committed on the body of 
an, | 
APPEAL of robbery, in common law, denotes a remedy given, 


22 a perſon robbed of his goods, may obtain reſtitution of 


AyPARITOR alſo denotes a judge, or juſtice, in ſome ancient 


pendices of various figures. 


takes to make it good on the penalty that may othetwiſe enſue. 


_ APPEAL by bill, is, when a man of himſelf gives up his accuſa- 


The three laſt kinds of appeal are now much out of uſe, and the 
party generally proceeds by indictment. 

PPEAL of wrong impriſonment is uſed for an ation brought by 
a perſon who has been unjuſtly or fallely impriſoned. 

APPEAL is uſed, in a more particular ſenſe, for a private accuſa- 
tion of a murderer, by one who had inteteſt in the murdered patty ; 
or of any felon, by one of his accomplices in the murder. 

An appeal of death, now chiefly in uſe, is a vindictive action, 
given by the law to a wife during widowhood, againſt her huſband's 
murderer ; or to the male heir, againſt one who kills his anceſtor. 
If the perſon appealed be acquitted, the appellant ſhall be impriſoned 
for a year, reſtore —_ to the party, and pay a fine to the king. 
The appeal muſt be lodged within a yeat and a day after the death 
of the perſon murdered; | 

The perſon appealed is called the appelice } he who brings the 
appeal, the appellant. | 

APPEARANCE; in 4 general ſenſe, the exterior ſurface of a 


thing, or that which immediately ſtrikes the imagination or ſenſes. 


Errors A ariſe from a too haſty aſſent of the will, which ac- 
quieſces too ealily in the appearances of truth. 

APPEARANCE, in law, ſignifies a defendant's filing a common or 
ſperial bail, on any proceſs, iſſued out of a court of judicature. 

APPEARANCE, in perſpective, is the repreſentation or projection 
of a figure; body, or the like object, upon the perſpective plane. 
See PERSPECTIVE. 

APPE 1RAXNCE of a ſtar or planet. Sce ArrARITIOx. 

APPEARANCES, in aſtronomy, &. are uſually called phenomena, 
and phaſes, We uſe the term direct appearance; in optics, for the 
view of any object by direct rays. | 

APPEARANCES, fe ſave, is to make a fair ſhew of diſcharging 
one's duty; or fo to acquit himſelf of the externals and formalities 
thereof, as to ſave his character, and avoid giving ſcandal or offence 
to others. | 

APPEARANCES; in phyſiology. Sce PHASMATA, appearances 
from the tincture of the clouds, occaſioned by the fun's rays, 


2 

APPEASING remedies, in phyſic, are thoſe which mitigate the 
pain in a diſeaſe, and give the patient ſome reſt or reſpite ; contri- 

uting at the {ame time to the cure. 

APPELLANT, in a general ſenſe, oue who appeals from any 
ſentence, See APPEAL. 

APPELLANTS, among the French clergy, denotes thoſe wha 
refuſe to ſubſcribe the conſtitution, or bull; unigenitas, iſſued by 
Clement XI. in 1713. The Janſeniſts and their followers are gene- 
rally appellants ; and appeal from it, either to the pope better in- 
formed, or to a eben | 

APPELLAT! VE, in grammar, a noun which is applicable to a 
whole ſpecies, or kind, as man, horſe, &c. in contradiſtinction to a 
proper noun, or name, ſuch as Peter, Bucephalus, &c. 

PPELLEE, in common law. See ArrrAL. In the civil 
law, the judge before whom the appeal is brought is called the 


ee. 

APPENAGE. See Ar AVM dr, a term in French law. 

APPENDANT, in law, any thing that is inheritable, belonging 
to ſome more worthy inheritarice; as an advawſon, common, or 
court, may be dppendant to 4 manor, land to an office, &c. but 
land canigt be appendant to land, for both are corporeal inheritances, 
and one thing corporeal cannot be appendant to another. See Ap- 
VOWSON, COMMON. | 

APPENDICULA, ſignifies a little or diminutive appendix. 

APPENDICULA vermiformis, in anatomy, a name by which ſome 
call the cæc uu; which ſee. | 

APPENDICULA afteriarum, wires of aſterie, in natural hiſtory, 
certain ſmall branches which are placed in circular order upon the 
columns of the afterie, at different diſtances. 

APPENDIX, a thing neceſſary to, or dependent on another. In 
literature, it ſignifies a treatiſe, or new materials; added at the end of 
a work, to * ws the work more complete. See SUPPLEMENT. 

APPENDIX, in anatomy, denotes a part detached, in ſome mea- 
. from another part, to which however it is contiguous, or ad- 

eres. 

In moſt of the inner parts of the body, thete are tnembraneous up- 
The cæcum is called appendix, or appen- 
dicula vermiformis, by ſome writers. Mr. Monro aſſures us, he never 
ſaw the appendix vermiformis of any of the human foetuſes which he 
diſſected, diſtended with the meconium, and therefore he cannbt ad- 
mit it to be a reſervoir of the faces during geſtation. 

APPENDIX is alſo uſed in the fame ſenſe with epiphy/is. 

APPENSA, or ArPENnDEDd remedies, ſuch as are outwardly applied 
by hanging round the neck; as amulets, phylaCteries; &c. 

| APPERCEPTION, or ADPERCEPTION,; a term 2 by Leib - 
nitz to an attribute of the mind, conſidered as conſcious bf, or re- 
llecting on it's own perceptions or ideas. 

APPERTINANCES. See APPURTENANCES, things apper- 
taining to others, 

APPETITE, ArrETrirus, APPETENCY, in a general ſenſe, is 
the deſire of enjoying ſome object, ſuppoſed to be conducive to our 


3 or a complacency im the fruition of any thing. 


PPETITE, ralional, is when this inclination is guided by reaſon, 
and proportioned to the intrinſic value of the object. 

APPETITE, ſenſitive, is that which ariſes from a blind pp 
to a thing, without determinate ideas of the good qualities for whic 
we deſite it. : 

APPETITE is limited, by Hutcheſon, to thoſe deſires in us which 
have a previous, painful, and uneaſy ſenſation, antecedently to any 
opinion of good in the object. : 

APPETITES expreſs paſſions directed to general objects, in con- 
tradiſtinction to paſſions directed to particular objects. Thus we 

” 2 


fay, 


ſay, an ap 
paſſion of love, gratitude, envy, &c. 

APPETITE, in medicine, denotes, in a particular ſenſe, a deſire of 
food, as hunger and thirſt ; or a deſire to eat and drink, in order to 
repair the waſte occaſioned by the ſeveral excretions of the body. 

APPETITE, exceſſive. See ORE xis, the appetite, 

APPETITE, defeftive, is of two kinds, and is uſually divided, by 
medical writers, into the ANOREXIA, and NAUSEA. Sce thole 
articles, | 

Men of idle lives, and ſuch as drink too freely of ſtrong liquors, 
are ſubject to idiopathic defects of appetite, from actual injuries in the 
ſtomach z others labouring under the different diſeaſes before- 
mentioned, are as often ſubject to the ſympathetic. People of a ſan- 
guine habit, when affected with a loſs of appetite, always find great 
relief in acids of the milder kind; and thoſe of a leucophlegmatic 
habit are often cured by taking ſmall doſes of elix:r proprietatrs every 
day before dinner. 

APPIAN way, via Appia, was a great Roman high way. paved by 
Appius Claudius, cenſer of Rome, in the 444th year of that city. 

APPLAUSE, an approbation of ſomething, * by clapping 
the hands; in which manner it is ſtill practiſed in colleges and 
theatres. 


Among the anciehts, there were three ſpecies of applauſe, deno- 


minated from the different noiſes made by expreſſing them, viz. 
bembus, imbrices, and teſtæ: the firſt was a confuſed din, made either 
by the hands or the mouth ; the ſecond and third, by beating on a 
ſort of ſounding veſſels placed in the theatres for this purpoſe. Per- 
ſons were inſtructed to give applauſe with ſkill ; and there were ſeven 
maſters who profeſſed to teach the art. The proficients in this way 
let themſelves out for hire to the vain-glorious among the poets, 
actors, &c. and were properly diſpoſed to pp a loud applauſe. 

APPLE, a well known fruit, of a roundith figure, of conſiderable 
uſe both as a food, a remedy, and likewiſe yielding cyder. 

The apple is compoſed of four diſtin& parts, viz. the peel, the pa- 
renchyma, the branchery, and the core. 

The peel or ſkin is only a dilatation of the outermoſt ſkin or rind 
of the bark of the branch on which it grew. 

The parenchyma or pulp, as tender and delicious as it is found, is only 
a dilatation, or, as Dr. he calls it, a ſwelth, or ſuperbience of the 
inner part of the bark of the branch. | 

This appears not only from the viſible continuation of the bark 
from the one, through the pedicle or ſtalk to the other, but alſo from the 
ſtructure common to both, as being both compoſed of bladders ; with 
this only difference, that whereas, in the bark, the veſiculz are ſpheri- 


cal, and very ſmall, ſcarce exceeding one ſixteenth part of an inch in 


diameter; in the pulp they are ob ong, and very large, generally 
meaſuring one-third of an inch in length: but all uniformly ſtretch- 
ed out by the arching of the veſſels from the core towards the cir- 
cumference of the apple. 

The branchery or veſſels are or 
of the branch ſent throughout all t 
greater branches being made to communicate with each other by in- 
oſculations of the leſs. "The main branches are uſually twenty ; 
ten of them diſtributed through the parenchyma, moſt of which march 
themſelves towards the cork or {tool of the flower, the other ten, run- 
ning from the ſtalk in a directer line, at laſt meet the former at the 
enk. and are there inoſculated with them. To theſe branches the 
coats of the kernels are faſtened. Moſt of the branches were origi- 
nally extended beyond the fruit, and inſerted into the flower for the due 
gm thereof ; but when the fruit afterwards grew to a head, and 
thus intercepted the aliment before ſent to the flower, this latter be- 
ing ſtarved and falling off, the ſervice of the ſaid branches be- 
came wholly appropriated to the fruit, fifteen to the pulp, and five 
to the ſeed. The apple core is originally from the pith of the branch; 


ramifications of the woody part 


the ſap of which finding room enough in the parenchyma, through | 


which to diffuſe itſelf, quits the pith, which by this means hardens 
* a core. * EPA ws 

Il the ſorts of apples are propagated by grafting or budding upon 
the ſtocks of the ſame kind ; for they wall not take 1 
ſort of fruit-tree. In the nurſeries there are three ſorts of ſtoc ks 
generally uſed to graft apples upon: the firſt are called free-ſtocks ; 


theſe are raiſed from the kernels of all ſorts of apples, indifferently ; | 


and theſe are alſo termed crab- ſtocks; for all thoſe trees which are 
produced from the ſeeds before they are grafted, are termed crabs 
without any diſtinction: but, as before obſerved, we ſhould always 
prefer ſuch ſtoc ks as are raiſed from the kernels of crabs, where they 
are preſſed from verjuice ; and ſeveral of the old writers on this ſub- 
ject were of the ſame mind. Mr. Auſtin, who wrote an hundred 
years ago, ſays, the ſtock which he accounts beſt for apple grafts, is 


the crab; which,is better than ſweeter apples, and will make fruits | 
more ſtrong and hardy to endure froſts; and it is very certain, that, 
by frequently grafting ſome ſorts of apples upon free ſtocks, the fruits | 


have been rendered leſs firm and poignant, and of ſhorter duration. 

The ſecond fort of ſtock is the Dutch * theſe are deſigned to 
ſtint the growth of the trees, and keep them within compaſs for 
dwarfs or eſpaliers. 

The third ſort is the paradiſe apple, which 1s a very low ſhrub, 
only proper for trees which are kept in pots by way of curioſity ; 
for theſe do not continue long. 

Some perſons have made uſe of codlin-ſtocks for grafting of ap- 
ples, in order to ſtint their growth: but as theſe are commonly pro- 
pagated by ſuckers, I would by no means adviſe the uſe of them; 
nor would I chuſe to raiſe the codlin- trees from ſuckers, but rather 

raft them upon crab-ſtocks ; which will cauſe the fruit-to be finer, 
Fat longer, and have a ſharper ftavour: and theſe trees will laſt much 
longer found; and never put out ſuckers, as the codlins always do; 
which, if not conſtantly taken off, will weaken the trees, and cauſe 
them to canker; and it is not only from the root, but from the 


tite for fame, glory, conqueſt, riches ; but we ſay, the | 
J 


e parts of the parenchyma, the 


any other 


e 


| 
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knots of their ſtems there are generally a great number of ſtron 
ſhoots produced, which fill the trees. with ulſcle's ſhoots, and render 
them unſightly, and the-fruit ſmall and crumpled. | 

The method of raiſing ſtocks from the kernels of crabs or apples, 


is, to procure them where they are preſſed for verjuice or eyder; and 


after they are cleared of the pulp, they may be lown upon à bed of 
light earth, covering them over about half an inch thick with the 
ſame light earth: theſe may be ſown in November or December, 
where the ground is dry; but in wet ground, it will be better to de- 
fer it till February; but then the ſeeds ſhould be preſerved in dry 


ſand, and kept out of the reach of vermin; for if mice or rats can 


get to them they will devour the ſeeds: there ſhould alſo be care 
taken of the ſeeds when they are ſown, to protect them from theſe 
vermin, by fetting traps to take them, &c. 
In the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, they muſt be 
carefully weeded ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be 
of great ſervice to water them two or three times a, week; and, 
during the fummer, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from weeds ; 
which, if ſuffered to grow, will ſoon over-top the pfants, aud [poll 
their growth: if theſe thrive well, they will be ht to tranſplant into 
the nurſery of October following ; at which time the ground ſhould 
be carefully digged and cleanſed from the roots of all bad weeds : 
then the ſtocks ſhould be planted in rows three feet aſunder, and 
the plants one foot diſtance in the row, cloſing the earth pretty 
falt to their roots: when the ſtocks are tranſplanted out of the ſced- 
bed, the firſt autumn after ſowing, they need nut be headed; but, 
where they are inclined to ſhoot downward, the top- root mult be 
ſhortened, in order to force out the horizontal roots, If the ground 
is pretty good in which the ſtocks are planted, and the weeds con- 
ſtantly cleared away, the ſtocks will make great progreſs; fo that 
thoſe which are intended for dwarfs, may be grafted the ſprin 
twelvemonth after they are planted out of the ſeed-beds : but hols 
which are deſigned for ſtandards will require two years more growth, 


before they will be fit to graft 3 by which time they will be upwards 


of ſix fect high. The other neceſſary work to be obſerved in the 
culture of theſe trees, while they remain in the nurſery, will be 
enumerated under that article. NURSERY. ; 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting ont apple trees is, if the ſoil is dry, in 
October; but in a et ſoil it is belt to defer it till February. The 
diſtance at which they ſhould be planted; is forty feet ſquare, that the 
ſun and air may have room to come every way at them. And it is 
a very good method in large orchards, to plough and ſow the ground 
between them, till they are grown up. Good thriving trees, of about 
three years grafting, are to be choſen for planting ; and they ſhould 
be taken from a ſoil nearly of the fame nature with that they are 
to be planted into, or rather from one that is ſomething poorer, In 
e theſe trees for planting, all broken or bruiſed roots are to 
e taken off, as alſo all ſuch as croſs or gall one another, and all ſmall 
fibres; for they ſeldom ſurvive a removal. Some of the moſt luxu- 
riant branches muſt alſo be taken off at the ſame time, and others 
ſhortened, but the head ſhould be by no means cit off. The holes 
for the planting them ſhould be made about two feet deep, and of a 
breadth proportioned to the extent of the root; the bottoms mult be 
made even, and the clods and lumps broken. The tree is then to be 
ſet in the middle of the hole, and placed as upright as poſſible, and 
the earth carefully placed about it's roots; and finally trod about it 
with the feet ; and if the weather be dry, cvery tree ſhould have a 
ood watering, which will fix the carth to the roots. A {take 
ould alſo he Exod by the ſide of each tree to tie it to, that the wind 
may not ſhake it and looſen the roots. The foot of each tree ſhould 
be then ſurrounded with turf newly cut, with the green {ide down- 
wards, which will greatly help to keep the earth moilt ; and if the 
ſeaſon be very dry, the waterings muſt be more frequent; but it is a 


very common error to water new-ſet trees too much, and this 


ſhould be carefully avoided. The year afterwards dig in the earth 
about the roots, and bury the rotted turf, which was Faid about the 
root when planted, and there needs no farther care, the orchard will 
then thrive of itſelf, Dwarf ſtandards are of the leaſt value of all 
apple- trees, never producing well-taſted fruit; and therefore the worſt 
way of managing this tree. Eſpaliers are planted to ſurround the 
quarters of kitchen gardens. heſe quarters ſhould be made as 
large as the garden room will permit. The trees ſhould be planted 
at ſixteen or cighteen feet aſunder, if on crab-ſtocks ; but if on pa- 
radiſe ſtocks, twelve feet will be ſufficient ; when theſe are planted in 
the manner above deſcribed, they ſhould be headed to about four eyes 
above the graft, and they thould never be of more than two years old 
from the grafting when planted. "The ſummer after they are planted, 
a number of ſmall ſtakes mult be provided, of about three feet long, 
to drive into the ground on cach ſide of the trees, four to each tree; 
and to thele ſtakes the new ſhoots muſt be faſtened as horizontally as 
poſſible. If the trees have taken kindly, probably about Michaelmas 
all the four eyes will have made ſhoots ; if ſo, at Michaelmas, which 
is the right time for pruning, the two upper ſhoots ſhould be cut off 
to four eyes each, but the undermoſt may be left with ſix or eight; 
but the branthes ſhould never be ſhortened in ſummer unleſs on oc- 
caſion of filling up ſome vacancy in the eſpalier, and then this muſt 
not be done after May. In the ſecond year all the ſhoots muſt be 
trained horizontally, except the fore-right ones, which mult be diſ- 
placed as faſt as they are produced : at Michaelmas, the branches in 
the middle of the tree, or wherever there is a want of wood, muſt be 
ſhortened ; but after this be very careful of any great lopping or 
ſhortening of branches, but leave them at full =} training them 
all horizontally, | Ape Pt. e Gy 
Among the various kind of apples, ſome are uſed for the deſert, 
ſome fox the kitchen, and ſome for cyder-making. Thoſe uſed for 
the deſert, _ are. the following, placed as they ſucceſſſvely ripen 
alter one another: the white Juncating, the margaret apple, the ſum- 
mer pearmain, the ſummer queening, the 7 ans apple, the go” 
en 
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den rennet, the ſummer white calville, the ſummer red calville, the 
ſilver pippen, the aromatic pippen, ia rei nette griſe, la haute bonte, the. 
royal "ning, Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, the ſpine apple; the 
golden ippen, the nonpareil, the apr, or pomme dapr. 

Thok: for the kitchen uſe, in the order of their ripening, are theſe : 
the codling, the ſummer mary old, the ſummer red pearmain, the 


Holland 1 the Kentiſh pippen, the courpendy, Loan's pear- 
re 


main, the French rennet, the French pippen, the royal ruſſet, the 
monſtrous rennet, the winter pearmain, the pame violette, Spencer's 
pippen, the itone pippen, and the oaken pippen. | 

Fhoſe moſt eſteemed for cyder are, the Devonſhire royal wilding, 
the redſtreak app! | 
the Jon apple, or deaux annes, everlaſting hanger, and gennet moyle. 

ler. | 
ay is alſo a name applied to divers fruits, from their reſem- 
blance in figure, rotundity, &c. to the orchard apple. 

AvPLE, Adam's. See C1TRON, and Pomum ABAMI. 

AyPLE, bitter ; the fruit of the colocynthis is ſometimes thus 

alled. 
: APPLE, Mad, cactus. See Melm THistLE, a plant. 

APPLE, cuſard, one of the ſpecies of the annona found in the 
Weſt-Indies, and the warmer Jars of North America. This tree 
grows to the height of twenty-hye or thirty fect in the Weſt- Indies; 
and produces a very large fruit of a conical form ; and, when ripe, 
of an orange colour. It is full of a ſoft, ſweet, yellowith pulp of the 
conſiſtence of a cuſtard, and from thence it had it's name. It is too 


tender to live in the open air in England; but may be eaſily raiſed - 


from ſeeds in bark ſtoves ; but will not produce fruit in this climate, 

APPLE, dwarf. See the article DWARF-7rees. 

Are LE-fly, among naturaliſts, is a ſmall green fly ſometimes found 
within an apple, and hatched of a worm or maggot, with which that 
fruit is often infeſted. 

APPLE, love. See LYCOPERSICON, the ſame. 

APPLE, mad. See MAD apple. 

APPLE, male balſam. See MomoRDiICA, the ſame. 

ArPLE, marchafite, thus called by Dr. Grew, on account of it's 
fgure, as being round except on one ſide, where it falls in, and has 
2 italk like a young apple. 

ArrLE, May. See Ducx's foot, a plant. 

APPLES, oak, certain excreſcences or exudations of the nutritious 
Juice of that tree, joined with ſome degree of putrefaction. There 
ace in ſome willows the like excreſcence. 

APPLE, ſoap, _—_— See Soa P-berry-tree. 

* APPLE, ftar, chryſophyllum, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
menogynia Claſs. Of this plant there are twe ſpecies, which are na- 
tives of the Weſt Indies. It hath a bell-ſhaped flower, cut at the 
brim into ten ſegments, which are ſpread open alternately; and five 
ſhort ſtamina, with a roundiſh germen, which becomes a pulpy fruit 
with ten cells, in four or five whereof a ſingle ſeed is lodged. 

APPLE, thern. See THORN apple. | 

APPLICATE, in geometry, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 


call ordinate. 


APPLICATE, ordinate, is a right line drawn acroſs a curve, fo as 
to be biſeQed by it's diameter. | 

APPLICATE number. See CONCRETE, COMPOUND, &c. 

APPLICATION, in a general ſenſe, implies the laying two 
things together, or bringing them together, cither to diſcover their 
agreement, or for other purpoſes, Þy the application of a veſica- 
1 the neck, or other part, an irritation of the bladder is pro- 

ced. 

APPLICATION alſo denotes the adjuſting, accommodating, or 
making a thing quadrate to another; as when we ſay, the application 
of a fable, or the like. | 

APPLICATION of one ſcience to another, ſignifies the uſe we make of 
applying the principles and truths belonging to one ſcience, to com- 
you or advance _—_ | 

PPLICATION of algebra to geometry, implies the ſolving geometri- 
cal problems by 2 X * oy F 0 | 

APPLICATION, in geometry, likewiſe denotes what we call diviſion 


in arithmetic. 


APPLICATION is alſo uſed for the fitting or applying of one quan- 

tity to another, whoſe areas are the ſame, but not the hgures. 
APPLICATION, among divines, peculiarly denotes the act whereby 
our Saviour transfers, or makes over to us, what he had purchaſed 
and obtained by his holy life and expiatory death. It is conſe- 
quently by this application of the merits of Chriſt that we are to be 
juſtified, and intitled to glory. This application is effected by the ſa- 
craments, as the ordinary means or inſtruments thereof. 

APPLY, in mathematics, is to transfer a line given into a circle, 
moſt commonly, or into any other figure ; ſo that it's ends may be in 
the perimeter thereof, | 

APPLY is likewiſe of the ſame import with divide, . particularly 
among Latin writers; who, as they ſay, draw AB into CB, when 
they would have A B multiplied by CB; or rather, when the 
would have a right-angled parallelogram made gf thoſe lines: ſo they 
fay, applica AB ad CB, 'apply AB to CB, when they would have 


CB divided by A B: which is thus expreſled, = 
APPOGGIATURA, in muſic, according to Graflinean, is when in 


e, the whitſour, the Herefordſhire under-l-af, and 
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any part of a ſong, there are two notes at ſome diſtance from one an- 


other, as a third, or fifth and in ſinging ſuch paſſage, the mulicians 


oe 3 intermediate notes, aſcending, or deſcending ; as in the 


— 
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But the appogriatura is not always intermediate, unleſs it be in the 
order of time (ſee the examples B and ©); nor is it confined to diſ- 
tant notes. It may be uſed in paſſing from a note to the neareſt 
ſound either above or below it. See the examples D, E, and F. 

The appoggiatura is commonly marked by a ſmaller kind of notes 
as in the examples before given, and is eſſential to muſical taſte and 
expreſſion, 

he word is derived from appeggiare, to lean on. 

APPOINTELZ, in the French army, &c. is a foot ſoldier, who * 
receives pay above private centinels, in conſideration of his bravery 
and long ſervice. "theſe are now ſuppreſſed in France; except in the 
regiment of French guards, wherein forty appointees to each company 
of 150 men are ſtill retained. | 

APPOINTEE, in heraldry, denotes two or three things being ſo 
placed, as to touch each other at the ends or points. | 

APPOIN I'MENT, ſignifies a penſion or falary beſtowed on per- 
ſons of worth and parts, by great lords and princes, in order to re- 
tain them in their ſervice. There are ſeveral officers belonging to the 
king of France, to whom he gives large appointments. 

APPORTIONMENT, a law term, which implies a dividing a 
rent into two or more parts or portions, according as the land whence 
it iſſues is divided among two or more proprietors, 

If a man having a rent ſervice, iſſuing out of land, piirchaſc a part 
of the land, the rent ſhall be apportioned, according to the value of 
the land: fo if a man lets lands for years, referving rent, and a ſtran- 
ger aſter recover part of the lands, the rent ſhall be apportioned.” But 
a rent-charge cannot be apportioned, not things that are intire. 

APPOSAL #f /heriffs, ſigniſies the charging them with monies re- 
ceived on their accounts in the exchequer. 

APPOSER, is an examiner. There is an officer, called the fo- 
reign appsſer, in the court of exchequer. 

APPOSITION, in general, is the applying or putting one thing 
by the ſide of another. 

APPOSITION, among naturaliſts, the fame as juxta-poſition; In 
the foſſil or mineral kingdom, moſt bodies are formed by juxta- 
poſition, and brought to join or adhere to each other Sy the appoſition 
ot parts. 

PPOSITION, in grammar, the placing two or more ſubſtantives 
together, in the ſame cafe, without any copulative conjunction be- 
tween : | 


By APPos1T10N ſubſtantives agr 
In caſe ; yet numbers different may be: 


E. gr. George King; the city Athens; ardebat Alexim, delicias do- 
mint ; love, enemy of human nature; peace, parent of riches, &c. 

APPOSITORIUM; among chemiſts, is an earthen ware or glaſs 
veſſel of a conical form, whoſe, bigger end receives the neck of a re- 
tort, while the narrower is inſerted into the receiver. It's uſe is, to 
prevent the red-hot retort from burſting the receiver, by the imme- 
diate contact of it's neck. 

APPRAISER; a perſon who rates or fets a value upon goods, &c. 
This buſineſs is practiſed by brokers of houſehold furniture, to 
which ſet of men the word is chiefly applied. An appraiſer ſhould 
be a ſkilful and honeſt perſon. 

APPRAISING, the valuing or ſetting a price on goods. If the 
appraiſer values the goods too high, he is obliged to take them at 
t 


e price appraiſed, 

APPREHENSION, in logic, the firſt or moſt ſimple act of the 
mind, whereby it perceives or is conſcious of ſome idea. See Pk R- 
CEPTION. 

APPREHENSION alfo denotes an inadequate and imperfect idea; 
and in this ſenſe is applicd to our knowledge of God. 
APPREHENSION, in law, is the ſeizing a criminaly in order to 
bring him to juſtice, _ | 
APPRENDRE, in ancient law, denotes a fee or reward to be 
taken or received by any one. : 

APPRENTICE, a young perſon bound by indenture to fome 
tradeſman, uſually for | ax years, in order to be uſtructed in his 
myſtery or trade. 

Apprentices may be diſcharged, on reaſonable cauſe ; but if any, 
whoſe premium has been leſs than ten pounds, run away from their 
maſters, they are compellable to ſerve out the time of abſence, or 
give ſatisfaction for it, at any period within ſeven years after ex- 
piration of the original contract. 

Apprentices gain a ſettlement in that pariſh where they laſt ſerved 
forty days; and have an excluſive right to exerciſe, in any part of 
England, the trade in which they have been inſtructed ; 5th Eliz. 


5 

The ſons of tradeſmen, in France, living in their father's houſe till 
ſeventeen years of age, are reputed to have ſerved an apprenticeſhip. 
The cuſtom of France, in regard to apprentices, is worthy the imita- 
tion of other nations. After a perſon has ſerved out the ſtipulated 
term, which in different profeſſions is from three to eight years, he 
becomes an aſpirant, or candidate for maſterſhip, and is to be ex- 
amined by proper officers, reſpecting his ſkill and proficiency, and 
alſo exhibit a maſter-piece in the art he has been uſed to, before he 
be ſuffered to ſet up to practiſe for himſelf. | 

APPROACH, in a general ſenſe, the acceding or advancing of 
two objects towards each other. 

APPROACH. The curve of equable approach has given the analyſts 


| fome trouble. In order to this, find a curve, wherein a body de- 


ſcending by the ſole power of gravity ſhall approach the horizon 
equally in equal times. This curve has been found to be the ſecond 
cubical parabola, fo placed as that it's point of regreſſion is upper- 
moſt. — Hiſt. Acad. R. Sc. an. 1699, p. 82. & an. 1730. p. 129. 
Memoires, p. 133. 
APPROACH, in gardening, See GRAFTING by approach. 
APPROACH, in phyſic. See APPRQXIMATION, a coming nearer, 
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APPROACHES, in fortification, are works thrown up by the 
beſiegers, in order to get nearer a fortreſs, without being expoled to 
the fire of the enemy's cannon 3; ſuch in particular are the trenches 
carried on in a zigzag form, connected by parallels or lines of com- 
munication. | See ATTACK, and COUNTER approaches. 

APPROACHING, in ſowling, implies devices continued for the 
getting within gun-ſhot of ſhy birds. 

The beſt method of approaching, eſpecially in marſhy low places, 
is by means of three hoops, tied together at proper diſtances, accord- 
ing to the height of the man that is to uſe it, and having boughs of 
trees tied all round it, with cords to hang over his ſhoulders ; a man 
getting into this conceals himſelf, and approaches by degrees, in the 
torm of a moving buſh, towards his game. 

APPROBATION, is a ftate or diſpoſition of the mind which 
prompts us to put a value upon, or become pleaſed with ſome perſon 
or thing. | 

Moraliſts are divided concerning the principle of approbation. 
Some reſolve it into a moral ſenſe, or a principle of beneyolence, by 
which we are determined to approve every kind affection, either in 
- ourſelves, or others. Dr. Adam Smith apprehends that ſympathy is 
ſufficient to account for all the effects aſcribed to this peculiar fa- 
culty. This ſyſtem places virtue in utility, and accounts for the 
pleaſure with which the ſpectator ſurveys the utility of any quality 
from ſympathy with the — of thoſe who are affected by it. 
An excellent writer obſerves, that in contemplating the actions and 
affections of moral agents, we have both a perception of the under- 
. ſtanding, and a feeling of the heart; and the latter, or the effects in 
us accompanying our moral perceptions, are deducible from two 
ſprings. They partly depend on the poſitive conſtitution of our 
natures; but the moſt ſteady and univerſal ground of them is 
the eſſential congruity between the object and the faculty. See 

Smith's Theory of Mor. Sent. parts 4, 6. Price's Review, &c. 
ch. 2. 

APPROBATION is particularly applied to the recommendation of 
books, given by — ng qualified or authorized to judge of them. 
By ſtat. 13th Car. II. c. 33. books were 2 to a licenſer in 
England; but that act has long ſince expired; and, being incom- 
patible with the liberal principles of the Revolution, has never ſince 
been revived, and we hope never will be. 

APPROBATION, in civil law, is thus defined: Approbare dicitur 
gui non improbat : he is ſaid to approve, who dies not * ie An 

apprebation attended with fact is equivalent to a command, and makes 
a perſon guilty. 

APPROPRI ARE ad honorem, ſignifies to bring a manor within 
the intent and liberty of a certain honour. 

APPROPRIARE communam, a term in law, which implies to diſ- 
common; i. e. to ſeparate and incloſc any parcel of land which was 
open common heretofore. 

- APPROPRIATE, in philoſophy, ſomething which is common 
to ſeveral; yet is peculiarly attributed to one, in ſome reſpects. 

APPROPRIATE, in eccleſiaſtical law, ſignifies a church or bene- 
fice, the patronage whereof is annexed to ſome church dignitary, 
who appoints a vicar to ſerve the cure; the chief produce being re- 
ceived by the patron. In England there are computed to be 3845 

e and peo riate churches, \ 
* - APPROPRIATION, the annexing a church benefice to the 

roper and perpetual uſe of a religious houſe, biſhopric, college, 
Kee, This contrivance ſeems to have ſprung from the intereſted po- 
licy of the monaſtic orders, who begged and bought, for males 

and obits, and even ſometimes for money, all the advowſons within 
their reach, and then appropriated the benefices to their own cor- 
poration. 

In order to make an appropriation, after licence obtained of the 
King in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron, and incum- 
bent, is neceflary, if the church be full; and if it be void, the dio- 
ceſan and the patron, upon the king's licence, may conclude it. To 
diſſolve an eppropriation, it is only neceſſary to preſent a clerk to the 
biſhop, and tor him to inſtitute and induct him; for when that is 
done, the benehice returns to it's former nature. 

APPROVEMENTS, a term uſed by ancient law-writers for an 
improvement or riſe of the value and worth of a thing. Thus to 
approve, approbare, is to make the beſt advantage of a thing, by in- 
crealing the rent, &c. Bailiffs of lords, in their franchiſes, are called 
approvers, in ſome ancient ſtatutes; by approving of their maſter's 
barley, wool, &c, 

APPROVERS of the king, are thoſe to whom is intruſted the let- 
ting of the king's demeſnes in ſmall manors, and the like. This 
niethod hath of late been ſeldom practiſed, it being in the diſcre- 
tion of the court to appoint an approver. 

APPROVER, in old law writings, Sec APPROVEMENT, inprove- 
ment, 

APPROVERS are ſtiled probatores and approbatores, in middle age 
* writers, 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and algebra, is the method 
of approaching ſtill nearer and nearer to the quantity ſought, with- 

out a poſſibility of exactly finding it. 

Wallis, Raphſon, Halley, Howard, and others, have given di- 
vers methods of approximation, all of them being no other than ſe- 
rieſes infinitely converging, or approaching ill nearer to the quan- 
tity required, according to the nature of the ſerics. If a number 
propoſed be not a true ſquare, it is in vain to hope for a juſt qua- 
dratic root thereof, explicable by rational numbers, integers, or 
fractions; whence in ſuch caſes we mult content ourſelves with ap- 
proximations ſomewhat near the truth, without pretending to accu- 
racy; and ſo for the cubic root, of what is not a perfect cube; and 
the like for ſuperior powers. | OR bop 

The ancients were aware of this, and accordingly had ther me- 
thods of approximation; which, though {ecarcelv applied by them 
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beyond the quadratic or perhaps the cubic root, are yet equally 


| practicable, by due adjuſtments, to the ſuperior powers alſo. 


To extract the root of an equation by APPROXIMATION.—1®, For 
a quadratic equation ſuppole the equation x? - 5x — 31==0; let the 
root be 8 + y, ſo that y may denote the fraction, whereby the aſ- 
fumed number either exceeds or comes ſhort of the root: then 


x*==b4þ16544* 
—_y=——40;y 
Zl 2 
7-1 = 
Since the powers of fractions are cbntinually decreaſing; and we 
only here want a root nearly true; * is caſt away: upon which, 


— 12 | a 2 
rr nearly = o. 
Wherefore — 7 Te 
Suppoſe x=. 6-＋H＋. n 
5 N 73.96 ＋ 17.254 
54 22-139 
wer? 2 — 31 N 4" 
72.96 —43—31 +17.2 y—5y =@ 
—0.04412.2 y=0 
— J ==0.04 
y== 0.04——12.2 =0.00J2 
Therefore x . 0.0032=8.6032 - 
Suppoſe x ==8.6032+y; then will 
* =74-01505024 + 17.2064 y+y? 
—x=—43.0160—5y 
my 31 = —31 . O00 00000 
. ooo 9497 - 12. 2004 y =0 


y ==0.000094970——1 2.200400 
== 0.000077808 


Therefore x 8.6032 +0.000077808 8. 603277808. 

Suppole, again, the root of a cubic equation x? + 2x? — 23x—79 
== 0 be required by approximation; here let the root be 5 ＋ , ſince 
the terms are omitted wherein.y and y? are found; there is no neceſſity 
for expreſſing them in the transformation of the equation. Whesc- 
tore we find 


** = 125＋75 
+ 2x* =50+20y... 
—2Jx=—I15—23y 
—70 == —70 


— 10+72y=—0 

1J=757 ==0.1 nearly. 

Therefore x==5 +0.1==5.1 

Suppoſe x==5.1+y: Then will 

* =132.051+ 78. 03) 
+2x =52.02+ 20.45 
23 2 — 117.3237 
270 2 —70 


— 2.029 775-435 ==0 
75:43) ==2-029 
; 5 =2.629—75.43 0.0248 

Wherefore x =5.1 - . ach 

And after the ſame manner one might proceed to infinity, 4%. 
proxtmating by every ſucceſſive operation nearcr to the exact value of 
the root of the propoſed equation. The refification and quadrature 
of the circle, together with many other problems, both in geometry 
and algebra, afford inſtances of approximation. See EQuariov. 

APPROXIMATION, in medicine, is amethod of cure, by tranſplant- 

ing a diſeaſe into an animal or vegetable, by way of immediate con- 
tact. 
- APPUI, in the menage, the ſenſe of the action of the bridle in 
the horſeman's hand, or the reciprocal effort between the horſe's 
mouth and the bridle-hand. Thus we ſay, a horſe has no appr, 
when he cannot ſuffer the bit to bear in any ſmall degree upon the 
pow of the mouth. To give a horſe a — appui, he ſhould be gal- 
oped, and put oſten back. 

A juſt appui of the hand is the nice bearing up or ſtay of the bri- 
dle; ſo that the horſe being awed by the ſenſibility and tenderneſs of 
his mouth, dares not reſt too much upon the bit mouth, nor check 
or beat upon the hand to withſtand it. 

APPULSE, in a general ſenſe, a thing being brought to, or in 
contact with ſome other. 

APPULSE, in aſtronomy, the approach of a planet towards a con- 
junction with the ſun, or any of the fixed ſtars. The appulſes of 
the planets to the fixed ſtars have always been of great uſe to aſtrono- 
mers, in order to fix the places of the former. 

None of the celeſtial f — hitherto made, are capable of ſo 

erfect an exactneſs as the near appulſes of the moon and planets to 
the fixed ſtars: for though the places of the ſtars have not as yet at- 
tained their ultimate preciſion, yet ſuch obſervations are ever good, 
the places of the planets being thereby ee proportion to 
the correct neſs of any catalogues that may be made hereafter. 

Dr. Halley has publiſhed a method of determining the places of 
the planets, by. ung their next appulſes to the fixed ſtars. See 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 369. r 6 

The molt effectual method for diſcovering the longitude at ſea, is 
by obſervations of the appulſes of the moon to the fixed ſtars, See 
LoNGITUDE. 

APPURTENANCES, in common law, ſignify whatever things 
belong to another thing as principal; they are eicher corporeal, as 
hamlets, fiſheries, &c. to a manor ; ſeats in a church to houſes, &c. or 
incorporeal, as liberties and ſervices of tenants. See APPENDANT- 
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APRICOT, Armeniaca malus, in botany, a genus of fruit: trees, 
cl::ied by Linnæus with the prunus or plum. | 

The characters of this tree are, that the flower is compoſed of 
five large roundiſh petals, which ſpread open, whole baſe is inſerted 
in the empalement. In the center is placed a round germen, attended 
by upwards of twenty awl-ſhaped ſtumina. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſh pulpy fruit, having a longitudinal furrow, in- 
cloſing a roundiſh nut, which is a little compreſſed on the ſides. 
The ſpeciſic title given by Linnaus to the apricot is prunus aribus 
2 bſeffelibus folus ſubcordatts : and he ranges it. in the claſs of plants, 
intitled 1coſandria monogynia. . 
Although the generative parts of the flowers agree, according to 
bis ſyſtem of botany, yet as there 1s very material difference not only 
in the plant and foliage, but alſo in the taſte and form of the fruit, 
it may therefore be neceſlary in this work to mention them diſtinctly. 
It is ſaid the apricot (commonly ſo called) is a native of Epirus or 
Epire, a province of Greece, and from thence called Malus Epiro- 
tica, from whence the Englith name apricot may be derived, though 
coumonly called by the Romans Aa as Armemaca, which implies 
it': being originally brought from Armenia in Alta; however there 
can be little doubt but the Romans firſt introduced it into Italy, and 
from thence to other European countries. 

This tree, in England, grows to a tolerable ſize, producing round- 
iſh acuminated leaves ſerrated at their edges, and placed alternately 
on frec- growing branches; though on the curſons, or ſpurs, they 
grow five or 11x together on a bunch. The flowers, which are 
roſaceous, appear carly in the ſpring before the leaves, and are 
ſucceeded by a well-known fleſhy ſucculent fruit. 

In England there are ſeveral ſorts or varieties cultivated, which 
are, 1. Tie maſculine apricot, which is ſooneſt ripe, and of a ſmall 
roundith form. 2. The orange-apric:t, which is the next that be- 
comes ripe, the fiavour of which is but indifferent. 3. The Algiers 
apricot ripens next, which is oval-thaped, compreſſed, and of a ſtraw- 
colour; this fruit is not much eſteemed. 4. The Roman qpricat is 
next in order of ripening, and larger than the Algiers: 5. The 
Turkey apricot, which is 1 than the others, and of a globular 
form, ripens next, and is much better flavoured than any of thoſe 
above-mentioned. 6. The Breda apricot, ſuppoſed to be a native of 
Africa, is a large roundith fruit, of a deep yellow when ripe, and 
of an orange-colour within fide ; the fleſh is ſoft, full of rich 
Juice, and higher flavoured than any of the whole tribe. 7. The 

ruſſels apricot the fineſt of all the kinds, is the laſt in ripening; it 
is red on the ſide next the ſun, and of a greeniſh yellow within ſitle 
when ripe ; the fleſh is firm and flavoured, but often cracks before it 
is ripe. 

All the forts of apricets are propagated by inoculation on plum- 
ſtocks, and trained in the nurſeries either for planting againſt walls, 
or for ſtandards; the beſt ſoil for theſe, or any other fort of fruit, is 
freſh untricd carth, from a paſture taken about ten inches deep with 
the turt, which thould be laid to rot and mellow, at leaſt twelve 
months before it is uſed, When the former ſoil of the borders is 
taken away, this freſh earth ſhould ſupply it's place z and if the bor- 
ders are filled with it two months before the trees are 32 the 
ground will be better ſettled, and not fo liable to ſink after the trees 
are planted. The ground ſhould be raiſed four or five inches above 
the — to allow for ſettling. 

Your borders being thus prepared, make choice of ſuch trees as are 
but one year's growth frem budding ; and if your ſoil be dry, or of a 
middling temper, you ſhould prefer October as the beſt ſeaſon for 
planting ; but do not cut off any of the head at that time, unleſs 
there be any ſtrong fore-right ſhoots which will not come to the 
wall, and muſt therefore be taken away. 

APRICOT-water. To a quart of water, put fix or eight apricots 
fliced, and the kernels bruiſed : boil the whole, to extract the taſte ; 
and when cold, add four or five ounces of ſugar: ſtrain it, when the 
ſugar is ditlolyed. | 

APRIL, the fourth month of the year, containing thirty days. 
The word is derived from Aprilis, of aperis, to open; becauſe, in 
this month the earth begins to open her boſom for the production of 
vegetables, and the buds begin to unfold themſelves. 

A PRIORI demonſtration. See DEMONSTRATION. 

APRON, in the marine, a platform or flooring of plank, raiſed at 
the entrance of a dock, a little higher than the bottom, againſt which 
the gates are ſhut. 

Ar RON, in naval architecture, a piece of curved timber, fixed be- 
hind the lower part of the ſtern immediately above the fore-end of 
the keel; it is commonly formed of two pieces, and is uſed to 
ſtrengthen the ſcarf or junction of the two parts of the ſtem. 

APRON, in gunnery, is a ſquare piece of lead, that covers the 
touch-hole of a cannon, to keep the charge dry. 

APSINTHATUM, in phylic, a fort of drink accommodated to 
the ſtomach. 
APSIS, or ABs1s, the ring or compaſs of a wheel; alſo the 
bowed or arched roof of a houle, room, oven, &c. 

Arsis, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies the inner part of the 
ancient churches, wherein the clergy fat, and where the altar was 
placed; anſwering to what is at prelent called the choir. 

Arsis is alſo uſed by ſome writers for the bithop's ſeat or throne. 
Apsis is alſo uſed for a reliquary, or caſe, wherein the ancients kept 
the relics of ſaints. The apſts was uſually of wood, ſometimes alto 
of gold and ſilver, with ſculptures, &c. It was commonly placed on 
the altar, 

Arsis, in aſtronomy, a term uſed indifferently for either of the two 
points of a planet's orbit, where'it is at greateſt or leaſt diſtance from 
the ſun or earth: and hence the line connecting thoſe points is called 
the line of the apſides. 
The word is Greek, and derived from ar, to connect. 

The ap/is at the greatell diltauce from the ſun is called the apbe- 


* 


lion, and at the greateſt diſtance from the earth the apogee ; while 
that at the leaſt diſtance from the ſun is termed the perihelion, and at 
the leaſt diſtance from the earth; the perigee. See APHELION, 
APOGEE, &c. | | 
APSYCHIA, in medicine, a ſwooning or fainting away. 
APSYCTOS, a denomination given by the ancients to a ſtone 
found in Arcadia, and of the coloyr of iron, the quality of which 
they repreſented to bez that when once heated red-hot, it would never 
row cold again. This was undoubtedly an impoſſibility, and an 
idle fiction. We have indeed ſome ſtones in England, that when 
once heated, will retain warmth a long time ; but all the other 
accounts ſeem groundleſs, or owing to the errors or miſunderſtand- 
ings of later writers, concerning the works of the ancients. 
APSYRTUS, in the ancient materia medica, a name given to 
the common hore-hound, a plant formerly, as well as now, rome 
in coughs and other ane, complaints. | 
APTERA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a general name for all 
thoſe inſets which have no wings. They are divided into two 


claſſes: 1. The aptera anarthra, ſuch as have neither wings 
nor limbs. 2. The aptera podaria, which have limbs, but no 
wings. 


AP-THANES, an appellation anciently given to the higher rank 
of nobility in Scotland. Sce "THANE, a kind of lord. 

APTITUDE, ſignifies the natural diſpolition any thing hath to 
ſerve for a particular purpoſe. Thus water bath an aptitude to ex- 
tinguiſh fire, oil to burn, wax to cement, &c. | 

APTITUDE, or APTNESS, is often applicd to the talents of the 
mind, and denotes a promptitude or diſpoſition to learn things with 
expedition and eaſe, 

APTOTE, in grammar, implics an indeclinable noun, or one 
that has no variation of cafes ; ſuch as fas, nefas, &c. 

APUA, in natural hiſtory, is a ſinall ſea-fiſh, erroncouſly ſup- 
poſed to be produced by the ſlime and mud of the ſhores. Of this 
hih there are two ſpecies, viz. 1. The apua vera; 2. the apa 

phalerica. It is by ſome called the anchevy, and, when pickled, is 
{aid to warm the ſtomach, and promote an appetite. 

Aru membras, a name given to the pilchard by ſome writers. 

APUS, or the bird of paradiſe, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, not viſible in our latitude. - It is near 
the ſouthern pole, between the ſriangulum auſirale, and the chameleon ; 
and conſiſts of eleven ſtars. 

In the year 1677, Dr. Halley obſerved. the longitude and Jati- 
tude of the ſtars in Apus, which Hevelius, in his 3 re- 
duced, with ſome alteration, to the year 1700. 

Avus, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the ſwallow. 

Avus allo denotes a ſpecies of inſects of the mnculus genus. 

APUT TAS, in botany, a name by which the people of Gui- 
nea call a tree, a decoction of which is in great als among them 
for waſhing the mouth to cure the ſcurvy ir*the gums, and to pre- 
ſerve the teeth. 

APYCNI, a term applied, in ancient muſic, to ſuch chords or 
ſounds of the ſcale, as could never enter the ſpiſſum; and were 
fixed, 

APYCNON, was uſed, in ancient muſic, for thoſe two conjunct 
intervals of a tetrachord, which, taken together, were greater than 
the third: they occurred in the two diatonic genera only. 

APYRENOS, without kernels. The Greeks alſo applied it to 
ſuch fruits as had fewer and ſoſter kernels than others of the like, 
kind. 

APYREXY, among phylicians, implies the intermiſſion of a 
ever. 

APYROl, altars whereon ſacrifice without fire was offered by 
the ancients. | 

APYROMETALLUM, in metallurgy, a denomination given 
by ſome authors to gold, from it's reſiſting the force of fire. 

APYRON, ſomething that has not — the fire; as na- 
tive ſulphur, &c. oY | 

Apyren is alſo uſed to denote a modern proceſs for making Æthiqts 
mineral by trituration alone, without fre. | 

APYROUS, among chemiſts, ſignifies that property in ſome bo- 
dies, by which, without any ſenlible alteration, they reſiſt the 
moſt violent fire. | | 

AQUA, in natural hiſtory, phyſics, medicine, and chemiſtry, 
ſignifies WATER ; which fee. 

The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of à and gua, from which; 
—— to the opinion that water is the baſis, or matter of all 

ies. 

AQUA elexiteria Jonplex, the milk. water of the London Diſpenſa- 
tory ; which is ordered to be thus made: take mint, a pound and an 
half; tops of ſea-wormwood, and leaves of angelica, all freſh and 
green, of each a pound; add as much water as is neceſſary to pre- 
vent RAE, and diſtil off three gallons. x 

Aqua alexiteria ſpirituoſa, the name of a compound, or cordial 
water, It is ordered to be made of half a pound of green mint, 
and four ounces of angelica leaves, with the fame quantity of tops 
of ſea-wormwoed, and a gallon of proof ſpirit; adding water 
enough to prevent burning; and diſtil off one gallon, This, with 
a double proportion of the angelica, and a pint of vincgar added 
after diſtillation, makes the AQUA alexiteria ſpiritusſa cum aceto, 
which is intended to ſupply the place of the treacle water of former 
diſpenſatories. 

Aqua aluminefa, alum water. Take alum and white vitriol, of 
each half an ounce ; water, a quart; boil the whole together, to 
diſſolve the ſalt ; and, after ſettling, treit through paper. See 


' ALUMINOUS. 


AqQua chryſulca, called alſo aqua IRH - 


(erte kind of 
aqua regia, conſiſts of three parts of ſal a:! 


injected into a tubulated retort, made red -i. 
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Aqua fortis, a corroſive liquor, diſtilled from nitre and vitriol 
in the following manner, 

Put vitriol into an earthen or iron pot; if you make a fire under 
it, the vitriol begins to melt and ſmoak; by increaſing the fire 
gradually, it thickens and aſſumes an aſh- colour. Let it be ſtirred 
with a twig before it becomes ſolid, till it be perfectly dry; but 
let it be taken as yet boiling out of the pot; for if it grows cold 
therein, it will {tick fo faſt that you wil hardly be able to get it 
out. Pound to a ſubtiſe powder three pounds weight of this cal- 
cined vitriol, and mix them well with four pounds of nitre well 
dried, and pulverized very fine. Put theſe together in a cucurbit, 
or retort, or an iron pot, and then put it in a furnace. 

At firſt, let the fire be made not much greater than 1s neceſſary to 
boil water; When the recipient grows warm, continue the fame 
degree of fire, till all the phlegm is expelled, which you will 
know from the diminution of the heat of the recipient : increaſe 
the fire gradually, till you ſee a few yellow vapours ariſe, Keep 
up the ſame tre for an hour or two, and make it fo ſtrong as to 
warm the veſſels moderately. Continue. this for ſome hours, and 
letting the veſſels cool, pour out the liquor, now emitting reddiſh 
fumes, out of the recipient into a glaſs veſſel, having a glaſs ſtopple: 
this liquor thus prepared is your aqua fortts. 

For ſecurity's ſake, you muſt leave in the cloſure of the recipient, 
and veſſel that contains the matter to be diſtilled, a hole, which may 
be ſtopped and opened with a wooden peg ; for if you happen to 
exceed the juſt degree of fire, eſpecially in the beginning of the 
operation, the firſt and more ſubtile ſpirits, which are very claſtic, 
come forth ; the opening therefore of the hole may give them a 

paſſage, leſt the veſſels ſhould burſt, which would be very dan- 
> rous, 

Many other ingredients are uſed in the making of agua fortis, ſuch 
as burnt alum, ſand, and the like; the reaſon whereof is to hinder 
the ſpecies, which may happen not to be ſufficiently calcined, from 
fuming, and breaking the veſſel with great violence. But when 
theſe ſpecies are duly calcined and dried, theſe additions are quite 
needleſs ; and indeed, by overſwelling the maſs to be diſtilled, re- 
quire veſſels of a ſize proportionable. 

There are many other needleſs and noxious ingredients uſed by 
ſome in making 4qua-fortis. Theſe are blood-ſtones, unſlaked lime, 
plume alum, &c. all which ſhould be avoided, they making a much 
worſe, as well as a more expenſive aqua fertis. A menſtruum thus 
made, therefore, ſhould never be uſed in docimaſtical operations be- 
fore it has been accurately tried; for aqua-fortis being tainted with 
theſe heterogeneous matters, the major part of it conſumes away, and 
becomes frequently ſo fixed, that the ſtrongeſt fire is hardly able to 
take off any of it. Nothing ſhould be uſed beſides calcined vitriol, 
ANY mixed with nitre, there being no need of any thing 

e. 

However, bole, clay, and brick - duſt, expel agua fortis out of nitre, 
which then is called the ſpiritus nitri ; but you muſt add four times 
as much of theſe, in proportion to the nitre: conſequently this me- 
thod, requiring larger veſſels and more fire, cannot be ſo profitable as 
without theſe ingredients. 

As the extracted ſpirits of nitre are with difficulty conden ſated in- 
to drops, eſpecially in ſultry weather, it will be proper, by reaſon of 
the calcined — to pour into the recipient one quarter part 
of pure water, or rather of the phlegm, extracted out of the agua- 
Fortis; by which means the ſpirits will be much eaſier received. 

e is of various and extenſive uſe. Converted into agua 
regia, by diſſolving in it a fourth of it's weight in ſal ammoniac, it is 
uſed for ſtaining ivory hafts, and bones, of a fine purple colour. 
Bookbinders throw it on leather, and thereby make marbled covers 
for books, Diamond-cutters uſe it to ſeparate diamonds from me- 
talline powders. It is very ſerviceable to refiners, for parting or ſe- 
parating of ſilver from gold. To the workers in Moſaic, for itaining 
and cojouring their woods. To dyers, in their colours, and particu- 
larly in ſcarlet. It is farther of ſervice in etching copper, or braſs 
plates. See ETCHING, and MARQUETRY. 

Aqu A- marina, in natural hiſtory, the name of a precious ſtone, of a 
colour compounded of green and blue, nearly reſembling that of ſea- 
water, from whence the name. 

It ſeems very probable-that the ancients knew it under the name 
of the beryl-ſtone ; for Pliny obſerved that the moſt beautiful beryls 
were thoſe that imitated the colour of ſea-water ; he likewiſe diſtin- 
gviſhes ſeveral forts of beryls, which bear no reſemblance-with our 
agua marina; as the chryſoberyls, which were of a golden colour. 

hatever the ancients called the agua marina, we are now to endea- 
vour to find out a ſure means to diſtinguiſh this precious ſtone from 
all others. The colour being a mixture of green and blue, we can- 
not confound it either with green or blue ſtones, as the emeralds and 


the ſapphires : for if we ſuppoſe the emeralds of a pure green, with- , 


out any tincture of blue, and the ſapphire blue as indigo, and free 
from any tincture of green, we may eaſily diſcover that all ſtones 
compounded of green and blue, can neither be emeralds nor ſapphires. 
This mixture of an emerald-colour with that of a ſapphire, that is, 
of green and biue, deſcribes ſo well the agua marina, that it ſeems 
impoſſible to be miſtaken : not but that there are ſome of theſe ſtones 
where the green is more predominant than the blue ; as well as 
others, where the blue is more powerful than the green. Theſe 
ſtones are very different from each other, with reſpect to their hard- 
neſs, The oriental are reckoned the hardeſt, and bear the fineſt po- 
liſh, and conſequently are more beautiful, more ſcarce, and dearer 
than the occidental. 

The moſt beautiful aqua marinas come from the Eaſt Indies ; and 
it is ſaid that ſome of them are found on the borders of the Euphrates, 
and at the foot of Mount Taurus. The occidental ones come from 
Bohemia, Germany, Sicily, the Iſle of Elba, &c. And it has been 
aſtirmed, that ſome of * been found on the ſea-ſhore. 
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Aqua mercurialis, is a preparation of aqua regia, and ſublimate of 
mercury, with a little mercury, placed in a ſand-heat, till the ſolu- 
tion of mercury be made. The alchemiſts pretend, that all metal 
line bodies may be reduced to their firſt matter, or mercury, by means 
of this water. If it turn a piece of copper, caſt into it, to a ſilver 
colour, it is a mark of perfection. 

Aqua murabilis, the wonderful water, is prepared of cloves, ga- 
langals, cubebs, mace, cardamums, nutmegs, ginger, and ſpirit of 
wine, digeſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled It is a gocd and 
agreeable cordial. 

Aq naphthe, diſtilled water of orange-flowers. 

Aqua ommium flerum, in pharmacy, the water diſtilled from the 
dung of cows, when they go to graſs; called in Englith, all-flower. 
water, Cows urine is allo called by this name. 

AQUA pugilum, See AQUA chryſulca, a kind of agua regia. 

AQUA regia, a corroſive menſtruum that has the power of diffoly. 
= old. It is made in the following manner. 

ake one pound of common ſalt; melt it in a clean crucible 
or iron ladle; pour it out into an iron mortar, and when cold break 
it into ſmall pieces. Put theſe into a retort, and pour upon them 
twice their weight of good aqua-fortis. Place the retort in a ſand 
furnace; lute on a receiver, and apply a gradual fire, till no more li- 
quor drops from the noſe of the retort, 

An aqua-regia may alſo be made, by mixing one part of ſpirit of ſalt 
with three of agua- fortis or by diſſolving the ſame quantity of ſal am- 
moniac in it: but this ſhould be done flowly, nnd by degrees, other- 
wile great quantities of offenſive fumes will ariſe. 

This men{truum diſſolves iron, tin, copper, gold, mercury, regu- 
lus of antimony, biſmuth, and zinc; but not filver, unleſs it be defi- 
cient in ſtrength. | 

An exact ſeparation of gold and ſilver is better made by aqua-fertis 
than by this acid ; as the — can never diſſolve gold, whereas the 
latter may, and very frequently does, more or leſs, corrode and diſſolve 
filver. Aqua regia diſſolves a greater quantity of lead than marine 
acid. It perfectly diſſolves all the other metals. 

We are told by Dr. Prieſtley, that an aqua regia, of much greater 
power 1n the ſolution of gold than the common bort, may be prepared 
by the impregnation of ſpirit of ſalt with the nitrous vapour. See 
vol. p. 219. of his Exp. and Obſ. on Air. 

Adu A ſecunda, is agua: fortis diluted with much pure water: it is 
employed in ſeveral arts, to clean the ſuriace of metals, and that of 
certain ſtones, and on ſeveral other occaſions. 

Ady ficca phileſophoarum, a cant tezm which ſome alchemiſts have 
invented for the flowers of zinc; called alſo ſericum, philoiephic cot- 
ton, and talc, by theſe writers. 

Aqua ſulphurata, the gas ſulphuris of Van Helmont, prepared in 
the following manner : 

Take a quert of water, and half a pound of brimſtone ; put the wa- 
ter into a large glaſs receiver; place it with it's mouth ide ways, and 
then let the ioiphur be ſet on fire, in an iron ladle fixed to a wooden 
plug, made to go freely into the neck of the receiver, which ſhould be 
pretty long, This plug will then keep the ladle horizontally, that it 
ſhall not dip into the water, and a cloth is to be thrown ſlightly over the 
mouth of the receiver, to confine the fumes. Let the burning of the 
ſulphur be repeated as often as the fumes from the laſt ſubiide, till 
the whole is burnt away. See Gas, a ſpirituous fluid. 

AQUA vite, the ſame with what we otherwiſe call brandy, or the 
diſtilled ſpirit of wine, either ſimple, or prepared with aromatics, dif- 
ferently, according to the different intentions. The term brandy is, 
however, applied by ſome to what is prepared from wine, or the 
grape; and aqua vitæ to that drawn after the fame manner from 
malt, &c. 

The aqua vitæ commonly uſed is made by diſtilling wine in large 

ſtills, with worms fitted to them, ſo that the liquor flows out 
of the beak of the ſtill in a conſtant ſteam, and the diſtillation muſt be 
continued till the liquor ceaſes to be inflammable. It ſhould be 
again diſtilled and rectified, for the making of pure ſpirit. 

AQUA vitriolica c&rulea, a medicine in the London Pharmacopeeia z 
it is made in the following manner : take three ounces of blue vitriol ; 
two ounces of alum, and the like quantity of ſtrong fpirit of oil of vi- 
triol ; a pint and half of water; boil the ſalts in water till they are 
diſſolved, and then add the oil of vitriol; after which, ſtrain the 
whole through paper tor uſe. 

The agua ce&rulea, or ſapphirine of the ſhops, is thus deſcribed by 
Neumann, who ſays, that ſal ammoniac, quicklime, and water, 
kept for a night in a copper or braſs veſſel, or along with pieces of 
copper, diſſolve a part of the metal, by which the 13 is turned 
blue, and is called aqua cœrulea. 

Aqua & ignis inierdictio. See INTERDICTIO, a prohibition, 

Aqua bajalus, a name anciently given to the clerk officiating un- 
der the chief miniſter, when he afliſted in carrying the holy water. 
The office anſwered to that of pariſh-clerk at preſent. 

Aqua hauſtus, among civilians, a right to draw water, and carry 
it through the grounds 1 erſon. 

Aqyæ pavor, the ydropbobia is thus named by ſome. 

AQUA DU CT, in architecture and hydraulics, a canal ſupported 
by ſtone, timber, &c. for conveying water from one place to another, 

The word is Latin, aqueduttus, q. d. duttus aqua, a conduit of 
water. 

The Romans, and ſeveral oriental nations, were very magnificent 
in their aquedutts, ſome of which extended an hundred miles. 


Frontinus, a man of conſular dignity, and who had the direction of 


the aquedu#ts under the emperor Nerva, mentions nine of theſe ſtrue- 
tures that emptied themſelves through 13,594 pipes, of an inch dia- 
meter. And Vigenere has oblerved that Rome received, every 
twenty-four hours, no leſs than 500,000 hogtheads of water. The 
aquedutt built by Lewis XIV. near Maintenon, for carrying the 
river Bure to Verſailles, is perhaps the greateſt in the world. It is 
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ooo fathoms long, and it's elevation 2560 fathoms; containing 

242 arcades. ; ; ; 

AQu*DUCT, in anatomy, a term applied by anatomiſts to certain 
canals, on account of their form or uſe : ſuch are the aguæduct of 
Fallopium, -2 canal ſituated between the apophyſes, fiyhaides, and ma/- 
rides ; the aquadutt of Nuck, in the ſclerotic coat of the eye; and 
the aquedutt of Sylvius, in the brain, the poſterior ſurface of which 
is called it's anus. ; 3 : 

AQU/EMANILIS, a term applied by ecclefiaſtical writers to a 
kind of baſon or laver, anciently placed in the church porch, ſerving 
to waſh hands in, The prieſt waſhed his fingers in an aquamanilis, 
aſter celebrating mals. 

AQUAGE, a water-courſe. 

AQUALICULUS, in anatomy, that part of the belly from the na- 
vel to the pubes : it is ſometimes alſo uled to expreſs the ſtomach, or 
the inteſtines ; and is the ſame with hyp:gaſtrium, imus venter, ſu- 


Ke. 3 
MAQUARIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſtians in the 
primitive church, who conſecrated water in the euchariſt, inſtead of 
wine, under pretence of abſtinence and temperance ; or becaule they 
thought it univerſally unlawful to eat fleſh, or drink wine. 

Epiphanius calls them Eucratites, from their abſtinence ; St. Au- 

ſtine, Aguarians, from their uſe of water; and Theodoret, who 
2 they ſprang from Tatian, Hydropuraſtatæ, becauſe they offered 
water inſtead of wine. | 

Beſides theſe, there was ancther ſort of Aquarians, who did not re- 
ject the uſe of wine as unlawful; for they adminiſtered the eucha- 
riſt in wine at evening ſervice: but, in their morning aſſembles, 
they uſed water, for fear the ſmell of wine ſhould diſcover them to 
the heathens. a . 

St. Cyprian, who gives a long account of theſe in one of his 
epiſtles, tells us, it was the cuſtom of the church to uſe water mixed 
with wine, becauſe the water repreſents the people, as the wine 
does the blood of Chriſt ; and when both are mixed together in the 
cup, then Chriſt and his people are united. The council of Car- 
thage confirmed this practice: and Gennadius aſſigns two reaſons for 
it; firſt, becauſe it is according to the example of Chriſt ; and 
ſecondly, becauſe, when our Saviour's fide was pierced with the 
ſpear, there came out water and blood. "The author of the Com- 
mentaries on St. Mark, under the name of St. Jerom, gives another 
reaſon for mixing water with wine, namely, that by the one we may 
be purged from {in ; and by the other, redeemed from puniſhment. 
But there is no expreſs command for this; nor is it at all eſſential to 
the ſacrament. 

AQUARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation which makes the 
eleventh ſign in the zodiac, marked thus, . It conſiſts of forty- 
five ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue; of forty-one in Tycho's; of forty- 
ſeven in Hevelius's ; of one hundred and eight in Flamſtead's Britan- 
nic catalogue: the longitudes, latitudes, &c. whereof, according 
to the former, are given by Hevelius. 

AQUARTIA, 1n botany, a plant with a bell-ſhaped calyx, and 
a round corolla, with linear ſegments, and a many- ſeeded berry ; it 
is a genus of the tetandria monogyma claſs. 

AQUATIA, according to writers of the middle age, is a right of 
fiſhing three days in a year. : 

AQUATIC, in natural hiſtory, ſomething which lives, breeds, 
or grows in or near the water. Thus we ſay, aquatic plants, aquatic 
animals, &c. There were alſo di aquatiles, dit litterales, aquatic 
gods, among the Romans. 

AqQuaATIC inſets. INSECTS, 

AQUATIC road, = RoaD. 

AqQuaATIC ſpider, in zoology. SPIDER. 

AQUATICUM, a term ale by middle-age writers for a right of 
uſing a water. Hence, aquaticum in foreſta, &c. 

AQUATUM, in phylic, watery, diluted. : 

AQUATUM ovorum, What is otherwiſe called grands, but more 
uſually the chalaza of an egg. 

AQUEOUS, ſomething abounding with water, or that partakes 
of it's nature. 

AqQueous bath. See Barn. 

AqQuEovs humour, in anatomy, called alſo the albugineous hu- 
mour, is the outermoſt of the three humours of the eye, and fills up 
both it's cameræ. In this the uvea fluctuates as it were, and moves 
at liberty ; this humour alſo, when loſt, will be repaired by nature. 
Anatomiſts are divided about the origin and conveyance of this 
humour, which, Mr. Warner obſerves, is ſecreted by the extremi- 
ties of the moſt minute lymphatic arteries of the iris ; and that a 
proper quantity of it is received, and occaſionally returned again, 
into the larger veins, and courſe of general circulation, by means of 
minute lymphatic or abſorbent veins, correſponding to tþoſe ar- 
teries. 

AQUET TA, a kind of poiſon much uſed by the Roman women 
in the pontificate of Alexander VIII. | 

SQUIFOLIUM. See the article ILEx, holly, 

AQUILA, in natural hiſtory, the EAGLE; which ſee. 

AQUILA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
2 — by an eagle; and in Ptolemy's catalogue, con- 
iſts of fifteen ſtars; in Tycho's, nineteen; in Hevelius's, forty- 
two; in Mr. Flamſtead's, ſeventy-one ; the longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c. whereof, according to the two feilt, are given by 

evelius; according to the laſt, in the BRITA N NIC CATALOGUE ; 
which ſee. 

AQUILA has various ſignifications among chemiſts, according to 
the epithets they have annexed to it; among which are, aquila alba 
Pbileſopborum, agulla cœieſtis, aguila nigra, aguila veneris, aguila 
rubra, ſalutifera, voluns, &c. 

AQUILA alba denotes a combination of corroſive ſublimate, with 

mercury, called mercurius dulcis. 
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AQUILZ arbor, a name which ſome botanical authors have given 
to the tree whoſe wood is the lignum aloes of the ſhops, or the 
agallochum. . . | 75 

AQUILEGIA, in botany. See CorumBine, vervain, &c. 

AQUILICIA, ſacrifices offered up to the gods, by the ancient 

omans, for obtaining rain, ina time of exceſſive drought. 

AQUILIFER, an enfign-bcarer among the Romans; who car- 
ried the ſtandard; on which was repreſented an eagle. 

AQUILINE, pertaining to an cagle; or hooked, like an eagle's 
beak ; hence, an aquzline nofe. 2 | 

AQUILO, the north-eaſt wind, according to Vitruvius ; or that 
which blows at 450 from the north, towards the eaſt point of the 
horizon. All ſtormy winds, the dread of mariners, were called 
aquilnes by the poets: | FEA | | | 

AQUILUS, a term anciently applied to a dark or duſky colour, 
approaching to black; hence, dit aquili'; q. d. nigri. 

AqQuILUs, in ornithology, a ſpecies of pelican. 5 

AQUIMINARIUM, a kind of veſſel, wherein the ancient Ro- 
mans 2 theit holy water for expiation, and other religious 

urpoſes. 

QUIQUI, in natural hiſtory, a particular ſpecies of monkey, 
called by the Bralilians the king Gabon as far ſurpaſſing all the 
other monkies in ſize. - | | 

AQUO, a name applied by ſome authors to the agonus, a fiſh 
nearly reſembling the ſhad, or alauſa. 

Aquos dudts. See the article AQUEOUS humour. 

AQUULA, a diſordet of the eye-lids ; deſcribed as a pinguious 
ſubſtance under the ſkin of the eye-lid ; and is alſo called hydatis. 
In children it is ſometimes ſo troubleſome, as to produce great un- 
eaſineſs. The upper eye-lid appears watery, and cannot be elevated; 
the eyes are very tender, diſtilling a rheum, eſpecially in a morning, 
and if expoſed to the light: In order to the cure, an. inciſion is 
made through the ſkin of the eye-lid; and the cyſt is to be diſſected 
out, if it will not come by gently pulling and moving it about. 

ARA thuribuli, the altar of incenſe, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, not viſible *by us ; conſiſting, according to Ptolemy, 
of ſeven ſtars; and, according to Sharp's catalogue, annexed to that 
of Mr. Flamſtead, of nine ſtars. | 

ARA parva, a little altar, in ſurgery, a neat way of applying a 
bandage, ſo as to reſemble the corner of an altar. | 

ARAB, or ARABIAN horſe, a beaſt in high eſtimation ; the ordi- 
nary price of one being, we are told, 1000, 2000, or 3000 pounds. 
They are ſaid to be nurſed with camels milk; that the Arabs are a9 
careful in preſerving the genealogies of their horſes, as princes of 
their families; and ſtrike medals on every occaſion to keep up the 
ps Yet thoſe brought to England are not much eſteemed. 

ARABANT, in law, ad curiam d:mini, referred to thoſe who 
held the lord's lands within the manor, by the tenure of ploughing 
and tiling. 

ARABESQUE, or arabeſt, ſomething done after the Arabian 
manner, | 

Arabeſque, groteſque, and mereſque, are terms applied to ſuch 
paintings, ornaments of frizes, &c. as conſiſt wholly of imaginary 
toliages, plants, ſtalks, &c. without any human or animal figures. 
Theſe kind of ornaments took their rife among the Moors, Arabs, 
and other Mahometans, whoſe religion forbad them to make any 
images or hgures of men, or other animals, | 

Arabeſque alſo denotes that ſtyle of building vulgarly called medern 
Gothic ; and, by ſome, Saracenic and Moreſc. The Cruſades gave 
the chriſtians an idea of Saracenic architecture, which, as well as 
the Arabian, is falſely delicate, being crowded with ſuperfluous or- 
naments, and often very unnatural, 

ARABIAN, ARrABic, ſomething that relates to Arabia, or the 
Arabs. : 

ARABIC figures, or characters, are thoſe generally uſed in arith- 
metical computation. 

Dr. Wallis obſerves, that the Arabic characters, or figures, muſt 
have been uſed in England at leaſt as long ago as the time of Her- 
mannus Contractus, who lived about the year 1050, if not in 
ordinary affairs, yet at leaſt in mathematical ones, and particularly 
in aſtronomical tables. He alſo gives us an inſtance of their anti- 
quity in England, from a mantle-tree of a chimney, in the parſon- 
age-houſe of Helmdon, in Northamptonſhire, wherein is the 
following inſcription in baſſo- relievo, Nꝰ 133, being the date of 
the year 1133. 
| The learned are generally of opinion, that the Arabic figures were 
_ taught us by the Saracens, who borrowed them from the 

ndians. 

Laſtly, Mr. Huet thinks, that theſe characters were not borrowed 
from the Arabs, but from the Greeks ; and that they were originally 
no other than the Greek letters, by which we all know that people 
uſed to expreſs their numbers. 

ARABIC gum. See the article GUM. 

ARABIC, or ARABIAN learning, is diſtinguiſhed by the Ante- 
Mahometan, and Mahometan. In the firſt period, the Arab learn- 
ing conſiſted, according to Abulpharagius, in the knowledge of their 
language, the propriety of diſcourſe, the compoſition of verſe, and 
the ſcience of the ſtars; but their chief attention ſeems to have been 
directed to oratory and poetry. The ſecond period, namely the Ma- 
hometan, 1s more diſtinguithed, at leaſt from the time of Al-Mamon, 
the ſeventh caliph of the family of the Abaſſides, who flouriſhed 
about the year 820, and has the honour of being the founder of the 
modern Arabian learning. He ſent for all the beſt books out of 
Chaldea, Greece, Egypt, and Perfia, relating to phyſic, aſtronomy, 
e ee muſic, chronology, &c. and penſioned a number of 
learned men, ſkilled in the ſeveral languages and ſciences, to tranſlate 
them into Arabic. By this means, divers of the Greek authors, loſt 
in their own country and language, have been preſerved in Arabic. 
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. 8. Leo Africanus de Viris illuſt. ap. 
Fabricii Bib. Græc. lib vi. cap. 9. Grav. in 
Præf. ad Tab. Geog. Vols. de Sect. Phil. cap. 3. $ 17. 

From that time Trabie became the chief ſeat of learning; and we 
find mention by Abulpharagius, Pococke, D'Herbelot, and Hottin- 

er, of e men, and books without number. 

The revival of learning in the tenth century, by Gerbert, known 
after his elevation to the pontificate by the title of Silveſter II. and 
afterwards among the Europeans in general, may be aſcribed to the 
inſtructions and writings of the Arabian doctors and philoſophers, 
and to the ſchools which they founded in ſeveral parts of Spain and 
Italy. And in the twelfth century, the inquiſitive of different coun- 
tries frequented the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain, and diſſeminated 
the knowledge which they obtained there after their return, At this 
time, many of the learne productions of the Arabrans were tranſlated 
into Latin, which facilitated the general progreſs of ſcience. 

Ax ARI C, or ARABIAN Igic, was that of Ariſtotle, as Aviſenna 
and Averrhoes have explained it. . 

ARaB1c marble, a name which the ancient Greeks have applied 
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to a ſpecies of marble, remarkable for it's beautiful whiteneſs, 


brought from Egypt and Arabia. 

. e oratory, is repreſented by Renaudot, to 
conſiſt in a luxuriancy of quaint high-flown wi tds, deſcriptions, and 
epithets. 

ARaBic, or ARABIAN philgſaphy, before Mahomet, was entirely 
Sabian, and included the ſyſtem and ceremonies of that ſect of 
idolaters. This was what Mahomet laboured ſo ſtrenuoully to 
aboliſh ; and he is even ſaid by ſome to have carried his oppoſition 
ſo far as to prohibit the very ſtudy of philoſophy. But his followers 
by degrees got over that reſtraint ; the love of learning increaſed, 
and the philoſophy of Ariſtotle was eſtabliſhed among them, during 
the memorable aliphat of Al-Mamon. Avicenna flouriſhed in the 
eleventh century, and Averrhoes an hundred your after him ; ſo 
that the honour of tranſlating the Greek philoſophy into Arabic, 
cannot belong to them, notwithſtandiug what has been ſaid on that 
ſubject; though they were doubtleſs the chief propagators of it 
through the countries of Europe. 

Their method of philoſophizing was faulty ; they followed 
Ariſtotle implicitly, and ran into all the ſtrange ſuperſtitions of aſtro- 
logy. They founded ſchools and academies, became fond of ſub- 
elde and diſputation, and ſoon divided into different ſects. BP 

As they choſe Ariſtotle for their maſter, ſo they chiefly applied 
themſelves to that part of 3 called logic ; and thus became 
proficients in the knowledge of words, rather than of things; 
whence they have been called the talking philoſophers, and maſters 
of the wiſdom of words, Their philoſophy was obſcured by quaint 
arbitrary terms and notions z and on theſe, inſtead of evident prin- 
ciples, their demonſtrations were founded, ; 

ARABIAN phyſic, and phyſicians, ſucceeded the Grecian, and 
handed down the art to us, with conſiderable improvements, chictly 
in the pharmaceutical and chemical parts. ; 

To the Arabs we owe moſt of our ſpices and aromatics, as nut- 
megs, cloves, mace, &c. Molt of the gentler 2 unknown 
to the Greeks, were firſt introduced by the Arabs, as manna, ſena, 
rhubarb, tamarinds, caſſia, &c. They likewiſe brought ſugar into 
uſe in phyſic, whereas before, only honey was uſed. They alfo 
diſcovered the art of preparing waters and oils, from divers ſimples, 
by diſtillation and ſublimation. To them is likewiſe owing the firſt 
notice of the ſmall-pox and the meaſſes; and, laitly, from their 
writings, the reſtoration of phyſic in Europe took it's rife. 

ARABIAN poetry, in the moſt ancient times, was no other than 
rhiming ; for it was deſtitute both of meaſure and cadence, But 
about the cloſe of the eighth century, and during the caliphat of 
Al-Rachid, it became an art, and was regulated by the laws of pro- 
ſody. It however ſtill makes no diſtinction between long and 
ſhort ſyllables, the whole depending on rhyme, a certain number of 
letters, and the obſervation of certain cenſutæ, formed by carefully 
diſtinguiſhing the moveable from the quiefcent conſonants. A 
ſyllable to which a quieſcent letter is added at the end, becomes long 
by poſition ; and, on the contrary, that ſyllable ſhort where it is 
wanting. EE . f 

Renaudot tells us, that the Arabian compoſitions in verſe are till 
wild and irregular, being neither epic, dramatic, nor lyric: in 
ſhort, not reducible to any particular kind. Their hymns to the 
dcity, and their tales, are in the ſame ſtyle. Their compariſons, in 
which they abound, are taken, with very little choice, from tents, 
camels, hunting, and the ancient manners of the Arabs. 

ARABIC, or ARABIC Yngue, is a branch or dialect of the He- 
brew. F. Angelo de St. Joſeph ſpeaking of the beauty and copiouſ- 
nels of the Arabic, aſſures us, that it has no leſs than 1000 names 
for a ſword; 500 for alion; 200 for a ſerpent; and 80 for honey, 

GEAR: . b See the articles BI BLE and YEAR. 

ARABI CI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name of a ſect of heretics 
that appeared in Arabia during the reign of the emperor Severus, 
about the year 207. Their hereſy conſiſted in holding that the ſoul 
both dies and riſes again with the body. Origen confuted them ſo 
fully, that they ingenuouſly acknowledged their error. 

ARABIC S coftus. See COSTUS, a medicinal plant. 

ARABIS, in botany, baſtard tower muſtard: it is a genus of the 

radynamia filrquoſa. 

WS nn lem or manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the 
s, or Arabic languages. 1 ] 
A ABIST. a peri ; is fond of, and ſkilled in, the learning 
and languages of the Arabians. Erpenius and Golius were Arabi/ts, 
Severinus applies this to the ſurgeons of the 13th century. 
ARABLE land;in huſbandry, that which is fit for tillage, or is from 


time to time actually plowed up. 
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ARABUM p . See LEROSVY, lepra. 

ARABUM ſanduracha. See SANDARACHA, 
bees. | 
1 1 or ARRAC, a ſpirituous liquor imported from the Eaſt 

ndies. 

It is extracted from the vegetable juice called tdb, which flows 
by inciſion from the cocoa-nut-tree. This juice, atter being fer- 
mented, 1s diſtilled in the common manner, and the produce 1s the 
arac, 

The chief places for arac are Goa and Batavia. At Goa there ate 
divers kinds: ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled. The double di 
tilled, which is that commonly ſent abroad, is but a weak fpirit in 
compariſon with Batavia @rac; yet on account of it's peculiar agreea- 
ble favour, is preferred to all the other arcs of India. This is at- 
tributed to the carthen veſſels, which they uſe at Goa to draw the 
ſpirit ; whereas they uſe copper-ſtilis at Batavia. 

The Goa arac is made in the following manner: the juice of the 
trees is not procured by tapping, as we do; but the operator provides 
himſelf with a parcel of earthen pots, with bellies and necks, like our 
ordinary bird- bottles: he makes ſaſt a number of theſe to his girdle, 
or. any other moſt convenient way, Thus equipped, he climbs up 
the trunk of a cocona-treez and when he comes to tlie boughs, he 
takes out his knife, and, cutting off one of the ſmall knots or but- 
tons, he applies the mouth of the bottle to the wound, faſtening it to 
the bough with a bandage : he cuts off other buttons in the ſame 
manner, and faſtens on his pots, till the whole number is uſed : this 
is done in the evening, and, deſcending from the tree, he leaves them 
till the next morning; when he takes off the bottles which are moſt- 
ly filled, and empties the juice into the proper receptacle. This is 
repeated every night, till a ſufficient quantity 1s produced, and the 
whole being then put together, is left to ferment, which it ſoon does. 
When the fermentation is over, and the liquor or waſh is become a 
little tart, it is put into the (till ; and a fire being made, the ſtill is 
ſuffered to a as long as there remains any conſiderable taſte of 
ſpirit in that which comes over. 

Arac on board a ſhip within the limits of any port of Great Bri- 
tain, may be ſearched for and ſeized, together with the package; 
and if found unſhipping or unſhipped, before entry, may be ſeized by 
the officers of exciſe, in like manner as by the officers of the cuſtoms. 
Stat. 11 Geo. I. c. 30. 

If arac is offered to ſale without a permit, or by any hawker, ped- 
lar, &c. with a permit; the perſon to whom it is offered, may ſeize 
and carry it to the next warehouſe belonging to the cuttoms or ex- 
ciſe, and bring the perſon offering the ſame before any juſtice of the 
peace, to be committed to priſon, and proſecuted for the penaltics 
incurred by ſuch offence. 

Arac is not to be ſold but in warehouſes entered as directed by the 
6th Geo. I. c. 21. upon forfeiture, and the caſks, &c. 

Permits are not to be taken out, but by direction in writing of the 
proprietor of the ſtock, or his known ſervant, upon the forfelture of 
gol. or three months unpriſonment. 

ARACARI, in natural hittory, the name of a bird in Braſil, of 
the woodpecker kind. 

It has a very large, ſharp, and ſomewhat hooked beak, and is of 
he rr of our common green woodpecker. See Picus, and Plate 32 
of birds. 

ARAC HIS, in botany. See EarTH-nut, a plant. 

ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, is a fine, thin, tranſparent 
membrane, which lying between the dura and pia mater, is luppoted 
to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain and ſpinal marrow, Many 
anatomiſts contend that this membrane ought rather to be regarded 
as the external lamina of the pia mater, which ſends it's internal Ja- 
mella between the folds of the cortical part of the brain. 

ARACHNOIDES, or ARANEA tunica, likewiſe denotes a fine flen- 
der tunic, wherewith the cryſtalline humour is encompaſſed. 

The arachnsides adheres, by it's poſterior part, to the vitreous tu- 
nic. In man, it is about twice as thick as a ſpider's web, at lealt 
the fore part of it; in an ox, it is as thick again as in a man; and 
in an horſe, it is thicker than in an ox. It has alſo three uſes; firlt, 
to retain the cryſtalline in the collet of the vitreous humour, and 
prevent it's changing ſituation: ſecondly, to ſeparate the cryſtalline 
from the aqueous humour, and prevent it's being continually moiſ- 
tened therewith : thirdly, the lymphatics fornich a liquor, which 
they diſcharge into it's cavity, wherewith the cryſtalline is continu- 
ally refreſhed, and kept in right order; inſomuch that when this li- 
quor is — the cryſtalline ſoon dries, grows hard and opake, 
and may even be reduced to powder. 

ARACHNOIDES, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the genera 
of the echini marini; it is of a circular circumference, but varioully 
broken in at the edges. The mouth is round, and placed in the 
center of the baſe, and the aperture for the anus is quadrangular, 
and ſituated in one of the ſides, on the upper ſuperficies, but ncar 
the edpe. | 

ARACUS, in botany, ſtrange tare, or wild vetch. This plant 
grows in hedges, on banks, and among corn. It has the ſane 
qualities with the other ſpecies of the vicia, and is a herb in uſe. 

ARACUS aromaticus, in the materia medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the vanilla, uſed in making chocolate. 

ARADOS, a term applied by Hippocrates to that perturbation 
excited in the ſtomach þ digeſting the aliment there: it alſo ſig- 
nifies any internal perturbation occaſioned by purging medicines, 
vehement exerciſes, or the like. 

ARAOMETER, AR #O0METRUM, an inſtrument wherewith to 
meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids. 

The word is formed of zpz/G-, thin, and wv, meaſure. The 
argometer, or water-poiſe, is uſually made of glaſs; coniſting of 
a round hollow ball, which terminates in a long flender neck, her- 
metically ſealed at top; there being firſt as much running pres 
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cury put into it, as will ſerve to balance, or keep it ſwimming in 
an erect poſition. ; . 

The ſtem is divided into degrees (as reprefented Plate 122, fig. 
18;) and by the depth of it's deſcent into any liquor, the lightneſs 
of that liquor is concluded ; for that fluid in which it ſinks leaſt, 
muſt be heavieſt ; and that in which it ſinks lowelt, lighteſt. 

M. Homberg has invented a new ar&2meter, deſcribed in Philoſ. 
Tranſat. Ne 262. thus: A fig. 19.) is a glaſs bottle or matraſs, 
with ſo flender a neck, that a drop of water takes up in it about 
five or ſix lines, or halt of an inch. Near that neck is a {mall capillary 
tube D, about ſix inches long, and parallel to the neck. T 0 fill 
the vellel, the liquor is poured in at the mouth B (which is widened 
to receive a funnel), till it run out at D, that is, till it riſe in the 
neck to the mark C, by which means you have always the ſame 
bulk, or quantity of liquor ; and conſequently, by means of the 
balance, can eaſily tell, when different liquors fill it, which weighs 
moſt, or is moſt intenſely heavy. 

AR/AOPAGUS. See the article AREOPAGUS. 

AR/EOPAGITIC, belonging to the AREoPAGUS, 
 ARAOSTYLE, in ancient architecture, is a fort of intercs- 
Jumnation, wherein the columns are placed at the diſtance of eight, 
or, as ſome ſay, ten modules from one another, 

The word is formed of eg, rarus, and cuag;, column; al- 
luding to the columns in the areiſtyle, being more wide and open 
than uſual. 

The aregſtyle is principally uſed in the Tuſcan order; at the 
gates of great cities, fortreſſes, &c. 

ARAOTICS, properly denotes things or medicines that rarefy; 
or remedies which tend to open the pores of the ſkin, and render 
them large enough for carrying off the morbific matter by ſweat, 
or inſenſible perſpiration. . ſudorifics, &c. belong to 
the claſs of aretics. 

ARAF, or AL-ARAF, in the Mahometan creed, a kind of par- 
tition-wall between paradiſe and hell. | 

ARAHUM, or HARA HUN, denotes, in ancient writers, a place 
ſet apart or conſecrated for holy purpoſes. By the Ripuarian laws, 
all oaths were to be taken in the church, on the relics of ſaints. 

ARAIGNEE, in the art of fortification, denotes a branch, re- 
turn, or gallery of a mine. 

ARAIRE, ſignifies a ſmall plough which is uſed in Provence 
and Languedoc, in France. 

ARAIS ArNIL, in botany, a name given by the Egyptians to 
the faba Agyptia, or heads of the nilufar. 

ARALIA, in botany, berry-bearing angelica, or angelica-tree. 
The flower conſiſts of many leaves, which expand like a roſe, and 
are naked, growing on the top of an ovary. "Theſe flowers are 
ſucceeded by a globular fruit, which is ſucculent, and full of ob- 
long ſeeds. It is a genus of the NT digynia claſs. There 
are four or five ſpecies, one of which grows in Canada, and is there 
called farfaparilla, becauſe it's roots and virtues are like it. M. 
Sarrazin writes from thence, that he had a patient, who had been 
cured of an anaſarca by a drink made of thts roots: that the roots 
of the ſecond ſpecies were boiled and apphed by way of cataplaſm, 
are very excellent for curing old ulcers; as allo the decoction of 
them, with which they bathe and ſyringe wounds ; and he does not 
at all doubt, but the virtues of the third ſpecies are the ſame with 
thoſe of the ſecond, 

ARALIA, an old law term for arable or ploughing lands ; or land 
fit for ploughing, or tillage. 

ARALIASI RUM, in botany, a Chineſe plant. Sce GixN- 
SENG, 

ARANEA. See the article Sp1DER. 

ARANEA concha, in natural hiſtory, the name of a kind of ſea- 
ſhell, diſtinguiſhed ints ſeveral ſpecies, all of which have different 
numbers of fingers, from the lip of the ſhell, as four, five, ſix, 
ſeven, or eight. We call them in Engliſh the ſpider : they are of 
the family of the murex, and their peculiar character is, the having 
digitatcd lips. | 

ARANEA 7unica. See ARACHNOIDES. 

ARANEUS marinus, the ſea-ſpider. The fiſh more uſually known 
by the name dracs marinus, 1s called by ſome authors araneus ma- 
__ 0 ſuppoſed to have a venomous quality in the ſpines of it's 

ack nn. 

ARANNEA, the name of a very rich ſilver ore found only in 
the mines of Potoſi, or in the ſingle mine there of Catamito. 


r the eurth-graſs, or ſpigelia of Linnzus, is thus 
Ca 


Plumier. 


ARARAUNA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird in Braſil, 
of the macaw kind. | 
ARATEIA, in antiquity, annual feſtival, celebrated at Sicyon 
with much pomp of muſic, on the birth-day of Aratus; whereat 
divers honours were paid by a prieſt, conſecrated to this ſervice, 
who, for diſtinction's- ſake, wore a ribband beſpangled with white 
_ purple ſpots. The choriſters of Bacchus attended on this oc- 
aſion. 
ARATO-BAFABEN, the name of a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the head of the dragon. 
ARATRUM terre, an ancient law-term, and denotes as much 
land as can be tijled 2 with one plough. 
ARATURA terre, \1gnifes an ancient ſervice which the tenant 
was enjoined to do his lord, by ploughing his land. 
ARBALET. See CROSS-BOW and BALISTA. 

\ \RBITER, in the civil law, implies a judge nominated by 
me magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by the two contending parties, 
in order to decide their difference according to law. 

lu civilians make a difference between arbiter and arbitrator, 
0 both found their power in the compromiſe of the parties; 

e tormer being obliged to judge according to the cuſtoms of the 


ftar-fiſh, eſteemed a great natural curioſity. 
2 


law, whereas the latter is at liberty to uſe his own diſcretion, and 
accommodate the difference in the manner that appears to him molt 
juſt and equitable, 

ARBITRARY, whatever is left to the choice or determination 
of men, or not fixed by any poſitive law or injunRion. Thus 
arbitrary fines are mulcts impoſed at the pleaſure of the court or 


Judge. . | 
RBITRARY power, Sce DESPOTISM and MoNARCHY. 

ARBITRATION, AKkBITRAGE, or ARBITREMENT, a power 
given by two or more contending parties to ſome perſon or perſons to 
determine the diſpute between them. There are hve things incident 
to an arbitration : 1. Matter of controverſy. 2. Submiſſion. 3. Par- 
ties to the ſubmiſſion, 4. Arbitrators, 5. Giving up the arbitra- 
tim. Matters relating to a frechold, debts due on bond, and crimi- 
nal offences are not to be arbitrated. ; 

An arbitraticn is either general or ſpecial. Merchants and others, 
deſiring to end, by arbitratizn, any controverſy for which there is no 
remedy but by perſonal action, or ſuit in equity, may agree that their 
ſubmitlion of the ſuit to the award or umpirage of any perſons, ſhall 
be made a rule of any of his majeſty's courts of record, which 
the parties ſhall chuſe, &. And, any arbitration procured by cor- 
ruption or undue means ſhall be void and ſet aſide by any court of 
law or equity, on complaint, &c. See flat. 9g & 10 W. 3. c. 15. 

ARBI TI RATOR, a private extraordinary commiſſioner or judge, 
choſen by the mutual conſent of both partics, to determine controver- 
lies between them. 

Two arlitraters are uſually choſen, among us, by the contending 
parties; and in cafe theſe cannot agree, a third is added, and is called 
an wnpire ; by whoſe decition both parties are bound to abide. 

ARBITREMENT. See ARBITRATION. 

ARBOR, the Latin appc<llat.on for TREE; which ſee. 

ARBOR, in chemiſtry, has divers ſignifications ; namely, 

ARBOR ph/sſophica, is a common term for ſeveral crvitallinations ; 
thus called from their ramifications, | 

ARBOR Dian, or ARBOR Ling, a kind of beautiful cryſtalliza- 
tions of lilver, diflolved in aqua-fortis, to which ſome quickſilver is 
added; and which, being put in water, expands and ſhoots itſelf in- 
to branches, leaves, and flowers, having the appearance of a tree, 
The experiment is generally conſidered as merely curious and amuſ- 
ing. Albertus Magnus is ſaid to have produced a tree before the 
king of France, while he ſat at dinner; which paſſed at that time 
for a palinganeſis, or reſuſcitation. 

Lemery has given the following method of preparing the arbsr 


| Diaxaz: © Dillolve an ounce of tine ſilver in a ſuſhcient quantity of 


{pirit of nitre, very pure and moderately * mix the ſolution in 
a matraſs, with about twenty ounces of diſtilled water, add two 
ounces of mercury, and let the whole remain at reſt. In about fort 


days a kind of filver tree will be formed on the mercury, wit 


branches reſembling vegetable ramitications.” M. Homberg has 
likewiſe given a proceſs, which is much ſhorter. 

Dr. Lewis ſays, another kind of artificial vegetation may be pro- 
duced, by ſpreading a- few drops of ſolution of ſilver upon a glaſs 
plate, and placing in the middle a ſmall piece of any of the metals 
that precipitate ſilver, as particularly of iron. The ſilver quickly 
concretes into curious ramifications all over the ſurface of the plate. 

| ARBOR martis, a germination of iron, having the appearance of a 

ant, 

: This is a late invention of the younger Lemery, and diſcovered in 
this manner: on a diffolution ot iron filings in ſpirit of nitre con- 
tained in a glaſs, he pourcd eil of tartar per deliquium : upon this 
the liquor foon ſwelled very conſiderably, though with very little 
fermentation ; and was no ſooner at reſt, than there aroſe a fort:ct 
branches adhering to the ſurface of the glaſs, which, continuing to 

row, at length covered it all over. The form of the branches was 
ſo perfeR, that one might even diſcover a kind of leaves and flowers 
on them. 

ARBOR gevcalegica, tree of conſanguinity, denotes a lineage drawn 
out, under the ſigure or reſemblance of root, ſtock, branches, &c. 
ſpecifying the ſeveral anceſtors or generations of a family. 

ARBOR por/hyriana, among the ſchoolmen, denotes a ſcale of be- 
ings ; or a figure conſiſting of three rows or columns of words; the 
middlemoſt whereof contains the ſeries of genera and ſpecies, and 
bears ſome analogy to the trunk ; and the extremes, containing the 
differences, to the branches of a tree. 


SUBSTANCE 
Thinking Extended 
BODY 
Inanimate Animate 
ANIMAL 
Irrational Rational 
MAN 
This | That 
PLATO. 


The arbor porphyriana is otherwiſe called 8CALA predicamentalis. 
ARBOR ſcrentiz, a general diſtinction or ſcheme of ſcience or 
knowledge. 

ARBOR vine. Sce CONVOLVOLUS, 

ARBOR wite, See Thuy a, tree of life. 

ARBOR, in mechanics, is figuratively uſed to imply the principal 
part of a machine which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt ; alſo the axis or 
ſpindle on which a machine turns. 

ARBOREUS, in natural hiſtory, denotes fuch excrefcences, fun- 

ſes, moſſes, and other paraſites, as grow on trees. 

ARBORESCENT, an epithet applied to ſuch objects as ſhoot or 
grow up in form of, or reſemble trees; ſuch as arbereſcent ſilver ; 
4 cryſtallizations ; arboreſcent animals, among Which is the 


ARBORIBONZES, 
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ARBORIBONZES, are certain lazy prieſts of Japan, who dwell 
im caverns, and cover their heads with bonnets made of the bark of 
trees: they live an erratic life, and ſubſiſt on alms. 

ARBORIS pe#en, the grain of wood, See PECTEN. ; 

ARBORIST, a perſon ſkilled in that part of botany which par- 
ticularly treats of the different kinds, forms; natures, &c. of trees. 

ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady bower, formerly _ 
eſteem, but of late rejected, on account of it's being damp and un- 
wholeſome. 

ARBouRs, natural, are generally made of the branches of trees; 
artfully interwoven, borne up by lattice work, either in wood or iron, 
and covered with elms, limes, hornbearys; or with creepers; as honey- 
fuckles, jeſſamines, orpallion-flowers ; either of which will anſwer 
the purpoſe exceeding well, if properly managed. 

ARBouRs, artificial, and cabinets; are made of tattice-work, borne 
up by ſtandards, croſs-rails, cireles, and arches of iron. For theſe 
arbours, they make uſe of ſmall fillets of oak, which when planted, 
and made ſtrait, are wrought in chequers, and faſtened with wire. 

ARBUSCULA, — a little or dwarf tree, above the rank of 
fhrubs, but below that of trees, fuch as the alder. 

ARBUSTITVA, in botany, an order of plants in Linnæus's Frag- 
menta Methidi Nutubulis. | 

ARBUSTUM, denotes a number or multitude of trees, planted for 
the ſake of fruit; ſuch are oliveyards, vineyards, and ſuch like. 

ARBUSTUM alſo ſornetimes — an orchard, or field, where- 
in trees are planted at ſuch a diſtance, that there 1s room left be- 
tween them for ploughirg, and growing corn. 

ARBUTUS, in botany, the ſtrawberry- tree, a genus of ever- green 
trees, whoſe leaves are oblong, and ſerrated on the edges: the flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, and are ſhaped like a pitcher : the fruit is of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance, and, in it's outward appearance, very like a ſtraw- 
berry ; but is divided into five cells, in which are contained many 
final] ſeeds. 

There are three ſpecies of this tree: 1. The common Arawberry- 
tree, 2. The flrawberry-tree with longer flowers, and egg-ſhaped 
fruit; and 3. The frawberry-tree with double flowers. 


The beſt method of propagating theſe trees is by ſowing their 


ſeeds, which ſhould be preferved in dry ſand till March ; at which 
time yon ſhould ſow them upon a very moderate hot bed, (which 

eatly promotes their vegetation) covering it about a quarter of an 
inch with light earth, and ſcreening it from froſts, or great rains. 
Towards the latter end of April your young plants will appear ; you 
muſt therefore keep them clear from weeds, and give them frequent 
waterings, as the — may require, and ſhade them in hot wea- 
ther; and if your plants have done well, they will be, by autumn, 
about five or fix inches high: but as theſe trees are ſubject to receive 
damage from frolts, eſpecially while they are young, you muſt _ 
the bed over, that, when bad weather comes, you may cover it wit 
mats and ſtraw to keep out the froſt. 

The beginning of April following yon may tranſplant theſe trees, 
each into a ſmall pot ; but, in doing of this, be very careſul to take 
them up with as much earth to their roots as poſſible ; for they are 
bad rooting plants, and very ſubject to miſcarry on _ removed ; 
and it is for this reaſon I adviſe their being put into ſmall pots: for 
when they have filled the pot with roots, they may be turned out in- 
to large pots, or the open ground, without any hazard of their dying. 

When your trees are grown to three or four feet high, you may 
fhake them ont of the pots into the open ground, where they are to re- 
main; but this ſhonld be done in April, that they may take good root 
before the winter, which would be apt to deſtroy them if newly planted, 

ARC. See ARK. | 

Ac, or ARCH, See ARCH. 

ARCA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of the !:Facea worms, in the 
ſyſtem of Linnæus. 

Ax c cerdis, in anatomy, the ſame with pericardium. 

ARCADE, in architecture, ſignifies any opening in the wall of a 
building formed by an arch. 4 
 - ARCADIANS, a ſociety of men of letters eſtabliſhed at Rome in 

in 1690, See ACADEMY. | 
ARC cuſlos, is a title anciently given to the archdeacon on ac- 
count of his having the cuſtody of the cheſt, or treaſure, belonging to 
the church. 

ARCANGIS, an inferior kind of infantry in the Turkiſh armies : 
they ſerve as enfans perdus, as well as to harraſs and my the fron- 
tiers of the enemy. The arcangis are inferior to the Jani aries ; but, 
when any of them diſtinguiſh themſelves, are uſually preferred into 
the order of Janiſarics. They ſubſiſt on plunders, and have no pay. 

ARCANNA, is a kind of red chalk, uſed by carpenters to colour 
their lines, for marking timber, &c. hence it is called by phy ſiolo- 
gills rubrica fabrilts, 


ARCANUM literally implies a ſecret ; and is generally applied 


by quacks and impoſtors to a remedy whoſe compolition is conceal- 
ed, in order to 3 it's value. 

Several ſtanding officinal compoſitions are alſo denominated ar- 
cana; namely, DI. | 

ARCANUM corallinum, a preparation of red precipitate, made by 
diſtilling it with the ſpirit of nitre; and repeating the diſtillation fe- 
veral times, till a fine red powder be procured. This N is 
boiled in water, and the water poured off, and tartarized ſpirit of 
v ine piu to the powder: two or three cohobations are made; which 
leave a powder, much like the prince's powder, and ſaid to be 
good uſe in the gout, droply, ſcurvy, &c. | 

| ARCANUM duplicatum, is prepared of the caput mortuum of aqua 
fortts, by 2 it in hot water, filtrating and evaporating it to a 
cuticle ; and then leaving it to ſhoot. It is the ſame with vitriolated 
tartar, and is extolled as a diuretic and ſudoritc, Mixed with the 
paſte uſed in binding books, it ſecures them eſſectually againſt all 
injury from that nulchievous infect, the bock worm. 
5 | 
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Ake AN UM duplicatum catholicum, is a name given by Widelius 
to a compound medicine adminiſtered by him and others of the ſame 
time, with great ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fever, attended with a dy- 
ſentery, which raged for many years together in Germany, and vield- 
cd ſo well to nothing as to this medicine. It was compoſed of be- 
zZoar, plantain-tree, and the root of colchicum. 

| ARCANUM Foviale conſiſts of an amalgama of mercury and tin, 
digeſted,in ſpirit of nitre. It is not now in uſe. 

ARCANUM ſpecificum, is an extract of the interior nature of things, 
and is of two forts, altral and material. 

ARCANUM fartari, is a preparation of neutral ſalt ſoluble in water 
and ſpirit of wine, formed trom the combination of vinegar with 
fixed alkalies. 

ARC-Bourxxr, in building, an arched BUTTRESS ; which ſee, 

ARCEUTUM, denotes, in ancient law-writers, a procuration 
due to a biſhop, abbot, or archdeacon, in time of cntertainment, from 
their clergy. 

ARCH, in geometry, any part of a curved line intercepted be- 
tween two points. | 

; 2 of a circle, is a part of that circuraference leſs than a ſemi. 
circle, | a 
Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees; and an 
arch is eſtimated according to the number of thoſe degrees it takes 
up. Thus an arch is ſaid to be of 30, of 80, of 100 degrees. 

ARCHES, concentric. See CONCENTRIC, having the ſame center. 

ARCHES, egual, are thoſe which contain the ſame number of de- 
grees, and whoſe radii are equal to each other. —Ln the ſame, or equa! 
circles, equal chords ſubtend equal arches. 

And hence, again, arches intercepted between the parallel chords 
are equal. See EQUAL. 

ARCHES, ſimilar, are thoſe which contain the ſame number of 
degrees, and whoſe radii are unequal. Two. radii being drawn 
from the center of the two concentric circles, the two arches inter- 
cepted between them bear the ſame ratio to their reſpective periphe- 
ries; and alſo the two ſectors to the areas of their reſpective circles. 

ARCH, diurnal, is that part of a circle which is deſcribed by the 
ſun, or any heavenly object between it's riſing and ſetting. 

ARCH of pregreſſion, or direction, is the arch of the zodiac, which 
a planet appears to pals over, when it moves in conſequentia, or 
according to the order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of retrogardation is an arch of the zodiac deſcribed by a 
3 while it is retrogade, or it's motion contrary to the order of 
the ſigns. 

ARCH of flation. See STATION, and STATIONARY. 

ARCH between the centers, is an arch paſſing from the center of 
the moon's ſhadow, perpendicular to her orbit. 

ARCH of viſion is an arch of an azimuth circle, intercepted be- 
tween the center of the ſun, after it's ſetting, and the horizon, 
when a ſtar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear again. 

ARCH, in architecture, implies a concave building, erected oi. 
a mould bent in the form of a curve, for ſupporting ſome ſtructure. 

Sir H. Wootton ſays, an arch is nothing but a narrow or con- 
tracted vault ; and a vault is a dilated arch. - 

Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ftrait, as they are im- 
properly called by workmen. 

RCHES, circular, are of three kinds, ſemicircular arches, 
ſcheme arches, and arches of the third and fourth point. 

ARCHES, ſewicircular, are thoſe that have their centers in the 
middle of the lines drawn from one foot to the other. 

ARCHES, ſcheme, or ſkene, arc leſs than a ſemicircle, ſome con- 
taining ninety, and others only ſeventy degrees. 

ARCHES of the third and fourth print, conſiſt of two arches of a 
circle, meeting in the angle at the top, being drawn from the di- 
viſion of a chord into three or four parts at pleaſure, 

ARCHES, elliptical, conſiſt of elk and have commonly 
key-ſtones and impoſts. They are uſually deſcribed by workmen on 
three centers. | 

ARCHES, ftratt, are thoſe uſed over doors and windows, having 
plain ſtrait edges, both above and below, parallel to each other; 
but both the ends and joints point towards a center, 

The famous Alberti, in his architecture, ſays, that in all open- 
ings in which we make arches, we ought to contrive to have the arch 
never leſs than a ſemicircle, with an addition of the ſeventh part 
of half it's diameter; the moſt experienced workmen have found 
that arch to be by much the beſt adapted for enduring, in a man- 
ner, to perpetuity ; all other arches being thought leſs ſtrong for 
upporting the weight, and more liable to ruin. 

n order to have the ſtrongeſt arches, they muſt not be portions 
of circles, but of another curve, called the catenaria, BP os nature 
is ſuch, that a number of ſpheres diſpoſed in this form, will ſuſtain 
each other, and form an arch. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 231, alſo the 
articles VAULT and BRIDGE. 

ARCH alſo denotes the ſpace between two piers of a bridge. 
The muſter-arch, which is the chief, is in the center, and uſually 
higheſt, and the water under it deepeſt; being intended for the 
paſſage of boats, or other veſſels. See Syſtem of ARCH1TEC- 
TURE, 

ARCH ſtone, See the article Ktv-/tone. 

ARCH, triumphal, is a ſtately gate of a ſemicircular form, adorned 
with ſculpture, inſcriptions, &c. erected in honour of thoſe who 
deſerved a triumph, at the return from a victorious expedition, 
and alſo for preſerving to poſterity the memory of the conqueror- 
The triumphal arch of Titus, of Septimius Severus, and of Co!- 
ſtantine at Rome, are the moſt celebrated now remaining in anti- 
quity. 

ARCH, mural, See MURAL arch, 

ARCH, in the ſcripture ſenfe. See ARK. 


ARCH, or ARCh1, formed of a, beginning ; whence aer 
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princeps, chief, is a term uſed in compoſition, to heighten and ex- 


crate ; and has the force of a OS to ſhew the greateſt 
degree or eminence of any thing. Thus we ſay, arch-treaſurer, 
urch-angel, arch-biſhop, arch-heretic, arch-rogue, &c. 


ARCHAUS, the predominant principle of things. See 
ARCHEUS. : ; ; 
ARCHANGEL, in theology, an intellectual being, or angel 


nd order in the celeſtial hierarchy. 
3 in botany, dead-nettle. The common ſort grows 
naturally in moſt parts of England, under the hedges, and by the 
ſides of highways: it is a troubleſome weed in gardens : but as it 
ſtands in moſt diſpenſatories as a medicinal plant, it is therefore here 
inſerted. It's flowers are accounted ſoft and lubricating, and as ſuch 
adminiſtered in ſome female weaknelles, as the whites, and difficulty 
of urine. A conſerve of them is alſo made in the ſhops, but little 
ed, : | 

ON baum-leaved, See MELITTI1S. 

ARCHANGEL, vella. Sec GALEoPs1s, ſtinking dead nettle. 

ARCHBISHOP, ametropolitan prelate, having ſeveral ſuffragan 
biſhops underhim. 8 i 

Though biſhops, in the primitive church, were all \eſted with 
the ſame office and authority, yet, as Chriſtianity increaſed, it was 
found neceſſary to enlarge the epiſcopal pawer: therefore, as be- 
fore there was commonly a biſhop room in every great city, ſo 
now, in every metropolis, as th: Romans called it, or mother- 
city, of every province, wherein were courts of civil eee 
there was a metropolitan, or archbiſhop, who had eccle taſtical ju- 
riſdiction over all the biſhops of that province. His juriſdidion 
conſiſted in ordaining, or ratifying, the elections and ordinations of 
all other biſhops; and once a year he was to ſummon them all to 
a ſynod, in which he preſided, to inquire into their conduct, to 
cenſure with ſuſpenſion, or depri vation, and to hear and determine 
cauſes between contending biſhops. ; 

Dr. Bingham is of opinion, that archbiſhop was originally but 
another name for patriarch ; though in proceſs of time their ju- 
riſdiction became diſtinct, 

The dignity of archifhip continued in the ſee of London 180 
years, when it was tranſlated to Canterbury, where it has con- 
tinued ever ſince. York remains a metropolitical ſee to this day. 
The arc/biſhzp of Canterbury is ſtiied “ Primate, and Metropolitan 
of all England; and the arc/4;/bop of York, © Primate, and Me- 
tropolitan of England,” 

i is the * of the archb;/hip of Canterbury, by cuſtom, to 

crown the kings and queens of this kingdom. He may retain and 
qualify eight chaplains ; whereas a duke is allowed only fix. He 
has, by common law, the power of probate of wills, and granting 
letters of adminiſtration. He has alſo a power to grant licenſes 
and diſpenſations in all caſes formerly ſued for in the court of 
Rome, and not repugnant to the law of God. 
He accordingly iſſues ſpecial licenſes to marry, to hold two liv- 
ings, &c. and he exerciſes the right of conferring degrees. He 
alſo holds ſeveral degrees of judicature ; as court of arches, court of 
audience, prerogative court, and court of peculiars. 

He is addreſſed with the title of Grace, and Mot Reverend Father 
in Ged; and writes himſelf, © By divine providence ;” whereas bi- 
ſhops only uſe, „By divine permiſſion.” The archbi/bsp of York 
has the like rights in his province as the archbiſbep of Canter- 


ury. 
ARCHBISHOPRIC, the dignity of archbiſhip ; or the province 
under his juriſdiction. | 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of archbiboprics in England, if we may 
credit Bede, one of the moſt ancient writers of the Engliſh nation, 
was in the time of Lucius, ſaid- to be the firſt Chriſtian king of 
England; who, after the converſion of his ſubjects, erected three 
archbiſheprics in London, York, and Landaff, then called Caerleon.. 
ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers of the German ein- 
ire, who preſents the cup to the emperor on ſolemn occaſions. 
his office belongs to the king of Bohemia. | 
ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN. an officer of the empire, nearly the 
ſame with the great chamberlain of England. The elector of Bran- 
denburgh was appointed archchamberlain by the golden bull. He 


bears the ſceptre before the emperor, walking on the left hand of | 


the elector of Saxony. At ſolemn aſſemblies he ſerves on horſe- 
back, like other eleQors, carrying a baſon with a towel in his 
hands; which, after alighting, he ſets before the emperor to waſh. 
 ARCH-CHANCELLOR, an high officer, who, in ancient 
times, preſided over the ſecretaries of the court. 

Under the two firſt races of the kings of France, when their 
territories were divided into Germany, Italy, Arles, there were 
three archchancelleors ; and hence the three archchancellors ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting in Germany, the archbiſhop of Mentz being archchancellor 


of Germany, the archbithop of Cologn of Italy, and the archbiſhop 
of Treves of Arles. 


ARCH-CHANTOR, the preſident of the chantors of a church. 

ARCHDEACON, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary or officer next 
to a bithop, whoſe juriſdiction extends * — over the whole dio- 
ceſe, or only a part of it. We have ſixty archdeacons in England, 
who viſit the pariſhes ſubject to their juriſdiction; inquire into 
abuſes, ſuſpend, excommunicate, &c. They likewiſe induct all 


clerks into their benehices. 


ARCH-ſubdeacon, the firſt or chief among the ſub-deacons, as 
the archdeacon is among the deacons. 

ARCHDR UID, the chief, or pontiff of the ancient Druids. 

ARCHDUKE, a title given to dukes of greater authority and 
power than other dukes. The archduke of Auſtria is among the 
moſt ancient; his principal privileges are, that he ſhall diſtribute 
Juſtice in his own country without appeal; that he cannot be de- 


prived of his countries, even by the emperor and the ſtates of the 
No. 14. Vol, 1. 
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| empire; and that he have a power of creating counts, barons, &c. 


throughout the whole empire. See the article Du kx. 

ARCHCOUNT, a title anclently given to the earl of Flan- 
ders on account of his great riches ard power; 

ARCH-minaflery, an appellation ſometimes given to the greater 
monalteries and abbies. 

ARrCn-ntary, the chief of the notaries, and ſuppoſed to have 
differed in ſome reſpects from the archrhanceltor. | 
ARCH AOGRAPHIA, ſignifies the art of explaining, or de- 
ſeribing antiquities. See ANTIQUE: 

ARCH/AEOTA, a keeper of ancient records. 

ARCHAISM, denoteva phraſe or diction, now obſolete; though 
formerly deemed good and proper. | 

ARCHAISM, ?tymel:gir, is when either au obſolete word, de- 
clenſion, or conjugation is introduced. ' 

ARCHAISM, ſyntactic, is an unuſual and obſolete conſtruction in 
diſcourſe. 

ARCHARD, in commerce, a kind of green fruit, pickled in 
vinegar, much valued throughout the Eaſt Indies, and reſembles 
our {mall cucumbers. The belt are brought in bottles from Perſia. 

ARCHE, 2gzy, a Greek word, which ſignifies beginning. 

ARCHE, among phyſicians, implies the firſt attack of a diſeaſe, 
it's firſt lage; that time of the diforder, in which the patient fir 
takes to his bed, or in which help might be effectual. 

ARCHED, in a general fente, — lomething built, or 
conſtructed in the falhion, or after the manner of an arch. | 

ARCHE» fountain. Sce the article FOUNTAIN. | 

AKCHED tene, or ſcheme, in architecture, is uſed to denote 2 
flat arch, leis than a {cmicircular one. | 

Archo le, in horſemanihip, when the knees of a horſe are 
bended in the form of an arch. ; 

Though this diſorder is natural to ſome horſes, yet it uſually 
ariſes from cxceflive labour, whereby the back finews are made to 
ſhrink up, 4% that the legs remain arched, and naturally tremble 
aitcr à little riding; though ſome horſes are naturally ſubject to 
the diſorder. : 

ARCHEMY, the art of changing imperfe into perfect metals. 

ARCHENDA, in ancient phytic, denotes a powder prepared of 
the Egyptian pris et, to be apphcd to the feet, to check their fœtid 

our. 

ARCHERS, in the ancient military art, were a kind of ſol- 
diers, who fought with bows and arrows. | 

In former times, archers were much in uſe ; but they are now 
laid aſide, excepting in Turkey, and ſome of the eaſtern countries, 
where there are companies of archers (till retained in their armies ;* 
and with which they did terrible execution at the battle of Lepanto. 
The ancient Englith archers were eſteemed the beſt in Europe, 
to whoſe proweſs and dexterity the many victories over the French 
were in a great meaſure owing. 

They have ſtill, in France, ſmall parties of a#chers, called gent 
de marechauſſce, who are continually patrolling on the great roads, 
to ſecure them againſt robbers; and to the diligence of theſe 
archers it is partly owing, that perſons now travel in all parts of 
France in the utmolt ſecurity : there being fewer robberies in that 
whole kingdom in a year, than about London in a week: The 
French have alſo their archers des pauvres; whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſeize ſuch beggars as they find in the ſtreets, and carry them to the 
hoſpitals, to be there provided tor. Z 

. ARCHERY, is the art or exerciſe of ſhooting with how and 
arrow. It was forbid, by ſtatate, to ſhoot at a landing mark; 
unleſs it be for a rover, where the archer is to change his mark at 

rſon above 24 years old was ſuffered to ſhoot 
with any prick-ſhaft, or flight, at eleven ſcore yards, or under. 

The former was a proviſion for making good mark ſmen at fight ; 
the latter for giving ſtrength and ſinews to the bowmen. See 
ſtat. 33. H. 8. c. . 

ARCHERY, an ancient ſervice for keeping a bow for the uſe of 
the lord, to defend his caſtle and property. | 

ARCHES, or cowrt of arches. See Count F arches. 

ARCHES, among ſcamen, denotes the Archrpeiago. 

ARCHES, ſimilar, are thoſe which contain the ſame number of 
degrees of uncqual circles. See $1MILAaR and Li KR. Such are the 
arches AB and EE, fs. 99. e * 
TVo radii being drawn from the center of two concentric circles, 
the two arches intercepted between them bear the ſame ratio to their 


| -reſpeQive peripheries; and allo the two ſectors to the areas of their 


reſpective circles. See ANGLE. | 
ARCHETYPE, the firſt model of a work; which is copied after 


to make another like it. 


Among miniſters, it is uſed for the ſtandard weight by which the 
others are adjuſted. : 

The archetypal world, among Platoniſts, means the world as it 
exiſted in the 1dea of God, betore the vilible creation. 

ARCHEUNUCH, the chief of the eunuchs. | 

ARCHEUS, a term coined by Paracelſus, to expreſs; in a | rages 
ſenſe, the ſole active principle in the material wotld, whereby the 
peculiar qualities of things are fixed and determined. 

Archeus is likewiſe uſed to ſignity that peculiar fluid among the 
vegetable claſſes, which determines every particular plant to it's 


{ odour, taſte, &c.. 


Others, by the word archeus, mean a certain univerſal ſpirit, dif- 
fuſed throughout the whole creation, the active caufe of all the 
phznomena in nature. ee, 


Others, again, apply the term archeus to denote the fire lodged 


in the center of the earth; to which they aſcribe the generation of 


metals and minerals, and which they believe to be the principle of 
life in —_— 


ARCHIACOLYTHUS, the chief of the acehti, one of the 
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four orders into which the miniſters in cathedral churches were di- 
vided ; the other three were the priz/ts, dencons, and ſubdeacons. 

ARCHIATER, the chief phyſician of a prince. 

ARCHIDAPIFER, chief ſewer, a great officer of the empire ; 
the office is veſted in the elector of Bavaria. 

ARCHIEROSYNES, in Grecian antiquity, a high 
to execute the more ſacred and myſterious rites of re 
veſted with authority over the reſt of the prieſts; 

ARCHIGALLUS, the high prieſt of Cybele, or the chief of 
the cunuch prieſts of that gelen, who were called Galli. 

ARCHIGERONT ES, in antiquity, the chiefs or maſtets of 
the ſeveral companies of artificers at Alexandria, The arch-prieſts, 
appointed to take the confeſhons of thoſe who were condemned 
to the mines, have been miſtaken for archigerontes. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS, the name anciently given to the com- 
mander of the ſhip, which the emperor was on board, This of- 
ficer was inferior to the prefeetus claſſis, or admiral. 

. ARCHIL, archilla, in botany, a whitiſh moſs growing = 
rocks in the Canary and Cape de Verd iſlands, and which yields a 
rich purple tiucture, fugitive indeed, but extremely beautiful. 

Mr. Kalm, in an appendix to Linnzus's Jager in the year 1745, 
mentions two ſorts of moſſes actually employed in ſome parts of 
Sweden for dying woollen red: one is the Lichenndes coralliforme api- 
cibus caccinets, ot Ray's Synopſis; the other the Lichemides {artareum 
farinaceum, ſcutellarum umbane fuſcs, of Dillenius. This laſt is a 
white ſubſtance, like meal clotted together, found on the ſides and 
tops of hills. It is ſhaved off from the rocks after rain, purified 
from the (tony matters intermixed among it by waſhing with water, 
then dried in the ſun, ground in mills, and again waſhed and dried: 
it is then put into a veſſel with urine, and fet by for a month. A 
little of this tincture, added to boiling water, makes the dyeing 
Iiquor. 

* the ſame Tranſactions for the year 1754, there is an account 
of another moſs, which, prepared with urine, gives a beautiful and 
durable red or violet dye to wool and ſilk. This is the Lichen folia- 
ceus, umbilicatus, ſubtus lacungſus linn. flar. Suec. It grows upon 
rocks, and is readily diſtinguiſhed from others of that claſs, by it's 
looking as if burnt or parched; conſiſting of leaves as thin as paper, 
convex all over on the upper ſide, witli correſponding cavities under- 
neath, adhering firmly to the (tones 
and coming aſunder, when ay; as ſoon as touched. 
after rain, as it then holds bel 
Kone. | 
In France, a cruſtaceous moſs, growing upon rocks in Auvergne, 
is prepared with lime and urine, and employed by the dyers as a ſue- 
cedaneum to the Canary archi}, to which it is ſaid to be very little 
inferior : it is called oferlke d Auvergne, or perelle. Mr. Hellot re- 
ates, that he has met with feveral other mofles, which, on being pre- 
pared in the fame manner, acquire the fame colour. The molt ex- 
peditious way, he ſays, of trying whether any moſs will yield an 
archil or not, is, to moiſten a little of it with a mixture of equal oy 
of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac and ſtrong time water, and add a ſmall por- 
tion of crade ſal ammoniac : the glaſs is then to be tied over with a 


273 appointed 


igion + he was 


It is 
together, and parts eaſieſt from the 


piece of bladder, and ſet by for three or four days. If the moſs is of 


the proper king, the little liquor which runs from it upon inclining the 
veſſel, will appear of a deep crimſon colour; and this afterwards eva- 
porating, the plant itſelf acquires the ſome colour. 
AR HILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, applied to a 
verſe invented by Archilochus. 
Theſe verſes conſiſt of ſeven feet, the four firſt of which are ordi- 
nary dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees, and the three laſt trochees. 
The following verſe from Horace js of this kind: 


- + Setvitur acris hyems gratia vice weris et Favoni. 


ARCHI-LUTE, along and large lute, See ARCILEUTO. 

_ ARCHIMAGUS, the chief prieſt or head of the order of the magi 
among the ancient Perſians. Loroelter was the firſt archimagus. 
He reſided in the fire-temple, a place held in the ſame veneration 
among them, as the temple of Mecca among the Mahometans ; 
every perſon of the ſect being under a kind of obligation to make a 
pilgrimage to it once in their lives. 
ARCHIMANDRITE, was anciently the name given to the ſu- 

erior of a convent, and anſwers to what is now called a regular ab- 
— - The word mandrite is Syriac, and ſigniſies a recluſe, or monk. 


ARCHIMED ES, in biographical hiſtory, an excellent mathema- 


tician of Sicily, and a near relation of king Hiero. He firſt invented 


ſpheres and globes, to ſhew the motions of the heavens. He diſco- 


vercd the cheat in making the king's crown, by thewing, after an ex- 
traordinary manner, what quantity of ſilver was mixed with the gold. 


So yery extenſive was his {kill in the ſciences, that he ſaid; Agr ns mio; | 


i. e. Let me have but a place to ſtand on, and I will turn the world 
zrhich way I pleaſe.” He, in the wars with the Romans, invented 


veral engines to annoy the enemy, and defend the town ; and, in 


particular, made a moſt remarkable burning glaſs, with which he ſet 


hre to the Roman ſhips that were beſieging Syracuſe. Under his | 


directions was built that huge veſſel called Hiero's ſbip, in the con- 
ſtruction of which there was wood enough 1 to make ſixty 
5255 It had all the variety of apartments belonging to a palace: 


_ banguetting rooms, galleries, gardens, fiſh-ponds, ſlables, mills, | 


baths, a temple of Venus, &c, It was encompalled with an iron 
4 00 and eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furniſhed with 
machines of war, particularly one, which threw a ſtone of three 


hundred pounds, or a dart twelve cubits long; with many other par- 


ticulars related by Athenæus. We arc told, that Moſchion wrote a | 


"who e volume on this ſtupendous performance in naval architecture. 
See Suir. 71 | 1 

When Marcellus took Syracuſe, he gave ſtrict orders for ſaving 
Archimedes alive: but this wonderful man, as he was poring upon 
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his mathematics, regardleſs of what had happened to the city; was 
killed by a common ſoldier, who broke into his houſe 3 which cir- 
cumſtance occaſioned much grief to the Roman general. 

ARCHIMEDES's crew. Sce SCREW of Archimedes. 

ARCHIMEDES's burning-glaſs, Sce BURNING- glaſs. 

ARCHIMIME, denotes au arch-buftoon, or mimic. | 

Among the Romans, the archimimes were perſons who imitated 
the mannets; geflures, and ſpeech, both of people living, and thole 
who were dead. | 

ARCHIPELAGO, 2 raphical term, for a ſea interrupted by a 
great number of iſlauds. The moſt celebrated «rchipelags, and that 
to which.the name is in ſome meaſure appropriated, is that between 
Greece, Macedonia, and Alia ; wherein are the iflands of the Ægean 
fea, which is called the //þ:te Sea, in contradiſtinction to tie Kuxine, 
which they ſtyle the Black Sea; 

ARCHIPHERACTTA, a name applied to thoſe miniſters in the 
Jewiſh ſynagogue, appointed to read and interpret the Perakim, or 
titles and heads of the law and the prophets. They are different 
ſrom the erchiſynagegus, 

ARCHIPRESBYTER. See the article ARCH-PRIEST., 

ARCHISTRATEGUS, the captain-general of an army, the ge- 
neraliſſimo. . 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS, among the Jews, the chief ruler of a ſy- 
nagogue, called alſo the angel or prince of the ſynagogue. 

e archiſynagogues preſided in the aſſemblies of the Jews, invited 
thoſe to ſpeak h they judged capable, and decided all diſputes re- 
lating to money, &c. had likewiſe a power to have thoſe 


* 


he 
. whipped who were — — of acting contrary to the law; and a 


right of excommunicating thoſe whom they found to be diforderly. 

ARCHITECT, frgmbes a perſon ſkilled in architecture, or the 
art of BUILDING: who forms plans and deſigns for edifices, con- 
— work, and gives directions to the ſeveral artificers employed 
therein. 

The word is derived from agy9c, princes, and TexTwy, faber, work- 
man ; q. d. the principal workman. , 

The molt celebrated architefs are Vitruvius, Palladio, Scamozzi, 
Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Viola, Fnigo Jones, De 
Lorme, Perrault, S. Le Clerc, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and the ear} 
of Burlington. 

A —_ architect, Vitruvius ſays, ſhould have the twelve qualities 
following: 1. That he be docile and ingenious ; 2, well-edccatcd ; 
3. ſkilled in deſigning ; 4. in geometry; 5. optics ; 6. arithmetic; 
7- hiſtory ; 8. philoſophy ; 9. mulic ; 10. medicine; 11. law; and 
12. aſtronomy. Belides which, in order to render an architect emi- 
nent in his profeſſion, a cloſe application to the ſtudy of ancient 
maſters, and the remaming works of the ancients, ther with judg- 
ment and taſte to ſelect, and properly to apply the hints which fuck 
examples afford, joined to a ſuitable genius tor the ſtudy of this art, 
are abſolutely neceſſary. 

ARCHITECT OGRAPH IA, the deſcription of ancient edifices, 
— theatres, gates, arches, pyramids, baths, aquæducts, tombs, 


c. 
ARCHITECTONIC, belonging to architecture, or the chief 


builder or plan-drawer ; alſo that which is built regularly, and agree- 
able to the rules of architecture. 


New SYSTEM or 


NT RI TEK e Un. 


General VIEW of it. 


ARCHITECTURE, ArcnTECTURA, is the art of BurLDING, 
i. e. of erecting editices, proper for habitation or defence, as houſes ; 


| for domeſtic concerns, as ſtabling. barns, and all out-offices ; for de- 


votion, as temples, churches, &c. for ſtate, as public offices, halls, 
theatres, &c. for monuments and mauſoleums, and for trade. 

+ Arehuetlure is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in point of anti- 
quity. Nature and neceſſity taught the firſt inhabitants of the earth 
to build themſelves huts, tents, and cottages ; from which, in courſe 
of time, they gradually advanced to more regular and ſtately habita- 
tions, with variety of ornaments, proportions, &c. See Vitruvius's 
account of the origin of architecture, under ORDER. | 

Ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt among whom 
architecture was carried to any tolerable pitch; and hence it was that 
Solomon had recourſe thither for workmen to build his temple. 
To what a degree of magniticence the "Fyrians and Egyptians car- 
ried architecture, before it came to the Greeks, may be learned from 
Haiah xxiii. 8. and from Vitruvius's account of the Egyptian Oeci; 
their pyramids, obeliſks, &c. | | 

However, in the common account, architefiure ſeems to be almoſt 
wholly of Grecian original : three of the regular orders or manners 
of building are denominated from them, viz. Corinthian, Tonic, and 
Doric; and there is fearce a ſingle member, or moulding, but comes 
to us with a Greek name. 

Be this as it may, it is certain the Romans, from whom we derive 
it, borrowed what they had entirely from the Greeks ; among whom 
it was in it's greateſt glory under Pericles. | 

Architecture arrived, under Auguſtus, at it's higheſt perfection. 
Tiberius neglected it, as well as the other polite arts. Nero, 
amongſt a number of horrible vices, ſtill retained an uncommon pal- 
ſion for building; but luxury and diſſoluteneſs had a greater ſhare in 
it, than true magniticence. Apollodorus excelled in architecture, 
under the emperor Trajan, by which he merited the favour of that 
prince; and it was he who raiſed the famous Trajan column, ſub- 


liſting to this day ; though robbed of it's ornaments, in order to de- 
corate the arch of Conſtantine. | 1 — 
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After this, architecture began to decline again; and though the care 
and magnificence of Alexander Severus ſupported it for tome time, 
et it fell with the weſtern empire, and ſunk into a corruption, from 
whence it was not recovered for the ſpace of twelve centuries. 
The ravages of the Viſigoths, inthe fifth century, deſtroyed all the 
moſt beautiful monuments of aritiquity ; and architecture thencefor- 


ward became ſo coarſe and artleſs, that their profeſſed architects un- | 


derſtood nothing at all of juſt deligning, wherein it's whole beauty 
conſfills ; and hence a new manner of building took it's riſe, which 
is called the Gothic. 

Charlemagne did his utmoſt to reſtore architecture; and the French 
applied theraſelves to it with ſucceſs, under the encouragement of 
H. Capet : his ſon Robert ſucceeded him in this deſign ; till by de- 
grees the modern architecture was run into as great an exceſs of deli- 
cacy, as the Gothic had before done into maſſivenels. Lo theſe may 
be added, the Arabelk and Moriſk, or Mooriſh architeture, which 
were much of a piece with the Gothic, only brought in from the 
ſouth by the Moors and Saracens, as the former was from the north 
by the Goths and Vandals. 

The church built by Helen over the ſuppoſed ſepulchre of our 
Saviour, is in this ſtyle, ornamented with foliage and figures of an- 
gels 1n the capitals, and on the impoſts. This ſeems to have been 
the firſt corruption of the ancient architecture; and it was ſucceeded 
by the Gothic, which ſtyle of building has a fine effect in places of 
devotion ; ſuch are many of our cathedrals and old churches. 

The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th century, whe had ſome 
knowledge of r leemed to make perfection conſiſt altogether 
in the de ICACY an multitude of ornaments, which they beſtowed on 
their buildings, with exceſſive care and folicitude ; though frequent- 
ly without any conduct or taſte. 

In the two lalt centuries, the architects of Italy and France were 
wholly bent upon retrieving the $47 ſimplicity and beauty of 
ancient architecture, in which they did not fail of ſucceſs: inſo— 
much that our churches, palaces, &c. are now wholly built after the 
antique. 

The rules of architefure require, that, in a fabric judiciouſly and 
elegantly erected, there ſhould be ſolidity, conveniency, and beauty; 
to which, according to the taſte of ſome of the moſt refined maſters, 
are added order, diſpoſition, proportion, decorum, and ceconomy. 
Theſe eight requilites are ellcemed by the beſt judges, to conſtitute 
the — parts of architecture. | 

Solidity implies the choice of a good foundation, and good ma- 
terials to work with, properly applied. Convenience conlilts in fo 
diſpoſing the various parts of a ſtructure, that they may not croud 
and embarraſs each other, or appear diſagreeable to the inſpector. 
Beauty is that engaging form, and pleaſing appearance, which cap- 
tivate at one glance, as it were, the ſight of the ſpeQtator, Order 
gives each part of the building a proportionate extent, adapted to the 
magnitude of the whole. Diſpoſition is the due ranging, and agree- 
able unicn of all the parts, in order to render the whole agreeable at 
all times, and, in general, means the proper and convenient arrange- 
ment of the apartments. Proportion is the relation that the whole 
work has to it's conſtituent parts; and which each part hath to the 
complex idea of the whole: for among buildings that are perfect in 
their kind, from any particular part, we may form a judgment of 
the taſte of the whole. For example, the diameter of a column, or 
the dimenſions of a triglyph, give us a right idea of the whole with 
which they have connection. To exprels the relation which many 
things have to each other, as to their magnitude, and the variety of 
their parts, Vitruvius, the great architect, indifferently uſes the 
words proportion, eurythmy, and ſymmetry ; the two laſt whereof 
are nearly ſynonimous with the firſt, Decorum, or decency, conſiſts 
in making the whole aſpect of the fabric ſo correct, that nothing 
ſhall appear but what is founded on the principles of geometry, and 
delicacy of judgment. Theſe have regard to deſign, cuſtom, and 

nature. Deſign induces to chuſe other diſpoſitions for a church than 
a palace. The regard we pay to cuſtom inclines us to decorate the 
elevations of ſuch houſes which are ſumptuous and magnificent with- 
in. The regard we have to the nature of places, from an inherent 
taſte, perhaps natural to mankind, makes us pitch upon different 
Roo tor different parts of.an edifice. 2 we chuſe to expoſe 

-chambers, and libraries, to the morning ſun; winter apartments 
to the weſt; and galleries of paintings to the north ; they requining 
an equal light. . — initruQs the artiſt to have regard to the 
expence to be made of his deſign, the quality of the materials pear 
the places where he builds; and to take his meaſures gudicioully for 
the order and diſpoſition. {FE PT ® 


The three branches of ARCHITECTURE are denominated Civil, 
Military, and Naval. As the firſt of theſe is the moſt eminent, and 
particularly reſpects the uſe and convenience of civil ſociety, we ſhall 
make the deſcription of that branch the principal object of this ſyſ- 
tem. And as military architefFure is uſually termed FORTIFICA- 
e : will be treated of under it's proper head, in the courſe of 
the work. * | "_ 


CIVIL AxcnuiTEcTURE, is the art of deſigning edifices of every 
kind for the uſes of civil life in every capacity; as habitations for 
ent churches, meetings, ſynagogues, colleges, halls, palaces, 

Civil architecture may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the ſeveral 
periods, or ſtates thereof, into the antique, Gothic, modern, &C. 
Another diviſion of civil architecture ariſes from the different pro- 
portions which the different kinds of buildings rendered — 
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that we might have ſome proper for every purpoſe, according to the 
bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity required, | 

Hence arole five orders or manners of building, all invented by 
the ancients at different times, and on different occaſions, viz. 705 
can, Doric, lonic, Corinthian, and Cumpſibe: the hiſtory, characters, 
&c. of each whercof, fec under their reſpective articles, CO- 
SITE, CORINTHIAN, Dokic, Ionic, and TusCAx. g 

Mopxx AchiiTECTURE is that which partakes partly of the an- 
tique, retaining ſomewhat of it's delicacy and ſolidity; and parily 
of the Gothic; whence it bortows members and ornaments, without 
proportion or judgment. | 2 : 

fore we give an exact deſcription of the F1Vv different Oxbers 
of architecture, which all public and private edifices muſt be com- 
poſed of, it will not be improper to obſerve/ here, that the columns, 
in each of the FIVE ORD EEKs, are to be made ſo, as the diameter of 
the upper part of the column, may be lefs than at the baſe, and have 
a little ſwelling in the middle: . 

In the diminution of the columns, we mult take care that the lon- 
ger they are, the lefs they miſt diminiſh ; becauſe the height, by rea- 
lon of the diſtance, has the effect of diminution. 

Vitruvius, I. iii. e, 2. gives us directions to that purpoſe ; for he 
ſays, that if the column be fiftcen feet high; the diameter at the bot- 
tom muſt be divided into fix parts and a half; and five and a half 
muſt be the thickneſs at top; it trom fifteen to twenty feet, the dia- 
meter at the bottom muſt be divided into ſeven parts, and ſix and a 
half will be the diameter at top. "The ſame obſervation mult be 
made in thoſe that are from twenty to thirty feet high; where the 
diameter, at the bottom, mult be divided into eight parts, ſeven of 
which will be the diameter at top; and thus fuch columns as are of 
a greater height, will diminiſh in the manner above mentioned, 

As to the [welling, which is to be in the middle of the column, this 
excellent author has left us in the dark; but Palladio has ſupplicd his 
defect, and leſt us a method for the profile of ſach ſwelling. He 
divides the Vi of the column into three equal parts, and leaves the 
lower part exactly perpendicular; to the extremity whereof he ap- 
plics a thin rule of the exact length, or ſometimes a little longer 
than the column, and bends that part of the rule which comes for- 
wards, till the point thereof touches the point of diminution of the 
upper part of the column, under. the callarins; then he marks as 
that curve dircas ; thus he has the column ſwelling a little in the 
middle, and projecting forward, which ſtrikes the cye very agreeably. 

The diameter mult always be taken at the loweſt part of the co- 
lumn, and the intercolumnations, which are the diſtances between 
the columns, are to be of one diameter and à half, or of two diame- 
ters, of two and a quarter, of three, and ſometimes more of the co- 
lamn, though the ancients never exceeded three, except in the Trſ- 
can order, where the architraves being of timber, they made the in- 
tercokumnations very large. But then they never made them leſs 
than à diameter and a halt, which diſtance 4 particularly obſerved 
when the columns were very lofty. But they principally approved 
of thoſe intercolumnations, which were of two diameters and a quar- 
ter, and eſteemed them as moſt elegant and beautiful. 

The beauty and elegance of the columns are very much height- 
ened by the proportion and harmony between them and the interco- 
lumnations ; for if ſmall columns are made with large diſtances, or 
intercolumnations, the tov great quantity of air in the void ſpaces 
will very much leſſen their thickneſs, and conſequently diminiſh 
their beauty; and if, on the contrary; there are but ſmall interco- 
lumnations between large columns, the too little vacuity will make 
them appear heavy, thick, and diſagreeable. Therefore, if the diſ- 
tance be more than three diameters, the thickneſs of the column 
mult be a ſeventh part of it's height, as we ſhall obſerve hereafter in 
the Tuſcan order. But if the diſtances are three diameters, then the 
length of the column mult be ſeven diaineters and a half, or eight, 
as they are in the Doric order. If two and a quarter, the columns 
muſt be ning diameters and a half in length; as in the Cermthian. 
And if a diameter and a half only, the length of the columus muſt | 
be then ten, as in the Compoſite. 1 . 

In the front of any edihce, the columns muſt be of an even num- 
ber, that thege may be an opening in the middle, larger than the 
other diſtances and intercolumnations, for the doors and entries; that 
is to fay, for fingle pillars and columns. But if galleries are to be 
made with pilaſters, they muſt : be diſpoſed ſo, that the thickneſs of 
pilaſters or piers be not leis than the third of the void from pier to 
pier, and to thoſe in the angles two thirds, -whichwill make the an- 
gle in the building | more ſolid and ſubilantial. When theſc. piers 
are to ſupport a cumbrous load, as in large ſtructures, then ä 
mult have half the thickneſs of the vacancy, or otherwiſe two thirds 
in public editices ; but in private ones they muſt be as thick at læaſt, 
as the third part of the opening, but ne thicker than two thirds, and 
ought to be ſquare. |But/to ſave charges, and make it more com- 
modious, and the paſſage more open, they need not be ſo thick in 
flank as in front; and, fer it's embelliſhment, half cotumns or pilaſ- 
ters may be placed in the middle, to fupport the corniees over the 
arches of the gallery, whoſe thickneſs mult be in proportion to their 
height, according to each ordet. | 


The following TaBLE, by an ingenious architect, is accommo- 
dated to the mealures of the molt approved architects for the columns 
of the four firſt orders ; and as the Cotnpoſite (which many will not 
allow to be a diſtin& order) has the beſt effect when put to the mea- 
ſures of the Corinthiac, the meaſures may be ſupplied from thoſe of 
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TUSCAN. || DORIC./||1ONIC. |CORINTHIAN. ” 
i - 1 > > [ 
 JETFNFIENFIFINE|F 
{ Fillet 6 | ' 
, 33 | 66 21] 76 24+ | 72 21} 7 
| Cima Recta, 10 64 7 ; 61 3 
Fillet, 2 541 3 | 68 I 64 2 | 664 N 
Cima Reverſa, 34 4 3 
Corona, 10 521 | 644 ; 591 8] 03 
Ovolo, 9 42 6 394 | 
11 Fillet, | 141 32 1 { 354 [.«. 0 þ..02 
O | Cymatium of the Modilions, 3 135 ; 24 3 
2 6 Modilion, | 711 52 Ty 404 
Fillet, | , 14 7 1 O 
2 14137 « 
Ovolo, 7 * 44 | 39 
. © | Fillet, | I 30 
Dental, | 54 35 
Fillet, | 112 1 1 44 
| | Ogee, | | 4 [33 
| Cavetto, 7:1 23x]| 5 | 3! 5 27 
| Capital of Trigliphs, 5 301 | | 
FRIEZE. . 26 224 45 26 27 34 || 284 | 26 
© | Filler Tar aj Bj] af 34 j] axþ] ant 
> | Cima Reverſa, 44 ) 33 30 
< 5 39 || * |? 394 
|; & | Aſtragal or Fuſirole, | \ 1 294 
FM Third Faccia, WME 
= | Aſtraga, 2 | 29 || 14 | 28 
8 2 5 ia, 173] 24 144 | 27 84 274 8: | 27 
: | 13 27 I 2 
: < | Firſt accia, | 12141 221 11 |, 26 A. 64 264 | 61 * 
| | 
ö | 4 - Ovolo, . 14 I op 
Abacus, 1 Fillet, 14 | 382 141 314 12 | 42 
Cavetto, f 57 39 
= | Cima Reverſa, ja * * 25 E 5 
2 N Abacus, 10 30 641 354 .. | » 
— \ Volute 3 Fillet, We 8 | | 13 Re a 
1 3 Chaw or Hollow, PAY 2 54 Een ry 
och 10 | 29 Et] 344]] 71 35 4 
* Aſtragal | 4 = 
: ; ©. 8 | | 15 221 t Il e 
| Fillet, | 14114 24. I3 | 281 | 
| TH L 2 | l| 5 | 274 | 
* Colorino 84 |} 221 [[ 10 | 26 N | 
| 7 | | 
. Aſtragal, 4 | 27 33 |- 30 || 33} 30 3. | 30 
— | Fa | | 111 244 14 28 13} 284 ” 22 
< { Body of Column, 3544 [$325 431% [| 4821 $30 || 4604 |$ -= 
N = | Fine 2141 334 11 | I; | 
N 2 331 33 14 335 
i . Aſtragal, | 44/8; 1.38 1.348 24 35 
f Torus, 2 52 
N Aſtragal, er 2 15 an 
| un | Fillet, 4] 35 [H 34 1]. 3] 4 ; 
| < \ Fillet, | | 14] 3641] 411 37 442 
; < | Aﬀragal, ' | ; 1 | 38 
7 Torus, | m3] 4o || 12 40 || 71 414]]} 7 | 42 
f N Plinth, 2 : | 15 40 10 40 | 10 414 93 42 
Wie may here obſerve, that there ſeems. more of caprice than | The ſhaft of a column is the body thereof; thus called it 
reaſon in that diverſity found in the heights of columns of the | ſtraitneſs; though moſt commonly called fuſt. : mou BY 
ſame. order, in different authors; each of whom frequently takes The capital is the uppermoſt part of a column, ſerving as the head 5 
the liberty of diſpenſing with his own rules. Vitruvius, for in- or crowning thereof, 2 immediately over the ſhaft or fuſt, and x 
| ſtance, makes the Doric columns of temples ſhorter than thoſe of under the entablature. The capital is a principal and eſſential part L 
porticos behind theatres 3- Palladio gives a greater height to columns of a column, is made different in the diffcrent orders, and is that, . 
N e pedeſtals, than to thoſe which have none; and Serlio which chief diſtinguiſhes the orders themſelves. 7 
makes his column a third ſhorter, when inſulate, or detached, than Each of theſe paris is again ſubdivided into a great number of leſ- 7 
when contiguous to a wall! | ſer, called members or mouldings, ſome whereof are eſſential, and ; 
But notwithitanding the diwerſity of height in columns of the found in all columns; others are only accidental, and found in par- A 
| ſame order in different authors, they ſtilk bear'a like proportion in ticular orders. | | —_ 7 
: the ſeveral orders compared with each other; by which they go in- Members or mouldings are jettings or projectures beyond the 3 
5 ercaſing, as the orders are Jeſs maſſive. | $43 Ws I naked part of a column, of a wall, wainſcot, &c. the aſſemblage * 
, Ne principal conflituent Party 7 ARCHITECTURE. P + enn door caſcy,: and other decorations of ar hi : 
i A column in architecture is a roun pillar, made to ſupport or þ * Son , di -od1 ſ, | . : J 
adormza building 22 4 5 * mouldings are ſquare, others round, ſome ſtrait, others | 
| The entire · column in each order is compoſed of three principal || carved, 5 a 4 are Je carved, or adorned with ſculp- 
s, the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital. | | 93665 5 cath; | . 23 2x lines em O's * S 
Tue baſe of a column. is that part between the ſhaft and the pe- 1222 nes, 3 are crowned With a fillet, other dare with- 
| Keel, if there be. any pedeſtal; or if there be none, between the || ene 
4 haft and the plinth, or ſocle. | | N. An o' 20164 31: | tot 
| Tus baſe is ſuppoſed to be the foot of the column, or as ſome | Fillet is a little ſ uare member or Ornament, uſed in divers places, 
„ Lan ambans which - and on divers occaſions ; but generally as a ſort of corona, over 4 
| , , which a ſhoe is to a man. | yarn fg. your R Nea 
The baſe is different in the different orders, as we ſhall ſee when || Seam and n esam, leres 10 lepakate the fluting: 
we come to tiłat of thoſe orders. ; CORY + \ The 
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© The fillet is the fame with what the Italians call liſta,” or liſtella ; * 


and the French, bande, bandelette, and reglet ; though the reglet, 


according to Daviler, differs from the fillet, in that it projects equal- 1 


» 


Iv like a ruler. 


The doucine is a moulding on the higheſt part of the cornice, in | 


form of a wave, half e = qo concave. , The doucine is the 
e with a cymatium or gula. | | 
2 det not cos cymatium to the cornice, but uſes it 
indifferently for any ſimilar moulding, wherever he meets with it : 
in which he differs from the moſt accurate among the moderns. 
Felibien makes two kinds of cymatiums ; the one right, and the 
other inverted ; in the firſt, that part, which projects the furtheſt, is 
concave; and is otherwiſe called gula recta and doucine. In the 
other, that part that projects fartheſt, is convex, called gula inverſa, 
or talon, 1. e. ogee. | $ 
Our architects do not uſe to give the name cymatium to theſe 


workmen apply the name indifferently, wherever they find them. 
Palladio ailtinguiſhes the cymatium of the cornice, by the name 
intavolata. EOS . 

Talon (a French word, which literally ſignifies heel) is a ous 
concave at the bottom, and convex at the top ; having an effect Ju 
oppoſite to the doucine. When the concave part is atop, it is called 
an inverted talon. 

The talon is uſually called by our — — workmen ogee, or O. G. 
and by authors an upright, or inverted cymatium. he figure of 
the ogee bears ſome reſemblance to that of an 8. | 

The evolo is a round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweep in the 
Ionic and Compoſite: capitals, is uſually a quadrant of a circle; 
whence it is alſo popularly called the quarter round. It is uſually 
enriched with ſculptures among the ancients in form of cheſnut-ſhells; 
whence Vitruvius and other of the ancients call it Echinus, cheſnut- 
ſhells. Among us it is uſually cut with the repreſentation of eggs, 
and anchors, or arrows-heads, 12 alternately; whence it's Italian 
name ovolo; Latin, ovum, q. d. egg. 

Plinth is a flat ſquare member in form of a brick; ſometimes alſo 
called the ſlipper. The plinth is uſed at the foot or foundation of 
columns ; being that ſquare flat table under the mouldings of the 
baſe and \edeſtal, at the bottom of the whole order; ſeeming to have 
been originally intended to keep the bottom of the primitive wooden 
pillars from rotting. The plinth is alſo called orle or orlo. Vitru- 
vius alſo calls the Tufcan abacus, plinth, from it's reſembling a 
ſquare brick. 

The torus or tore, is a large round moulding uſed in the baſes of 
columns. The tore is alſo called gros baton, and tondin. It is the 
bigneſs that diſtinguiſhes the tore Kom the aſtragal. 
the Tuſcan and Doric order have but one tore, which is between the 
plinth and the liſtel. In the attic baſe there are two; the upper, 
which is the ſmaller; and an under, or bigger. 

Scotia is a ſemicircular cavity or channel between the tores, in 
the baſes of columns. It is a concave, dark moulding ; whence it's 
name, viz. from cu, obſcurity, darkneſs. The ſcotia has an ef- 
fect jult oppoſite to that of the quarter- round. Our workmen fre- 
quently call it the caſement. It is alſo called trochillus, py from 
it's form. In the Tonic and Corinthian baſe, there are two ſcotias, 
the upper whereof is the ſmaller. According to Felibien, the cavet- 
to is a fourth part of the ſcotia. 

The aſtragal is a little round member, in form of a ring, or brace- 
Tet ; ſerving as an ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns. 
The aſtragal is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſeparate the faſciz of the ar- 
chitrave; in which caſe it is carved chaplet-wiſe, with beads and 
berries. It is alſo uſed both above and below the liſtel, adjoining 
immediately to the ſquare or dye of the pedeſtal. 

The gula, gueule, or gola, is a wave member, whoſe contours re- 
ſemble the letter 8Ss. This member is of two kinds, recta and inver- 
fa. The firſt and principal has it's cavity above, and convexity be- 
low. This always makes the top of the corona of the cornice, jet- 
ting over, the drip of the cornice like a wave ready to fall. It is 
called gula recta; by the French, doucine. The ſecond is juſt the 
reverſe of the former, it's cavity being at the bottom; ſo that it ap- 
pears inverted, with regard to the former. This is uſed in the ar- 
chitrave, and ſometimes in the cornice, along with the former, only 
ſeparated by a reglet. 

Some derive the word from the reſemblance theſe members bear to 
the gula, or throat of a man : others from the herald's terms, gules - 
as ſuppoſing the moulding formed from the ancient manner Trex 
ing their garments, which conſiſted of {lips of ſwaths, alternately fur 
and (tuff of various colours; the intervals between which were called 
gules, or guales. 

he corona, crown, or crowning, is a large, flat, maſſive member 
of the cornice ; ſo called becauſe it crowns not only the cornice, but 
the entablature, and the whole order. The workmen call it the 
drip, as ſerving, by it's projecture, to ſcreen the reſt of the building 
from the rain. Al Latin authors call it 1 and, as it 
ſhould ſeem, by miſtake filicidium. Certain Latin authors mentum, 
Chin ; from it's keeping the weather from the parts underneath, as 
the chin does the ſweat, &c. out of the neck. 

Some call it abſolutely the cornice, as being the principal member 
thereof. Vitruvius frequently uſes the word corona for the whole 
cofates, The corona is itſelf crowned or finiſhed with a reglet or 

llet. There are ſometimes two coronas in a cornice, as in the 
Corinthian of the rotunda. | 
3, The cavetto is a hollow member or moulding, containing a qua- 
rant of a circle, and having an effect juſt contrary to that of a quar- 
c it is uſed as an ornament in cornices. Mr. Felibien ob- 
lorves, that the workmen confound the cavetto with a {cotia, but to 
bine e the cavetto being, in effect, only half a ſcotia: yet he 
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member of the capital; a cymatium being frequently placed over 


: of a woman's hair. 


dier it is quite plain. 


is 30 or 40 minutes; in Palladio, &c. 45. 
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tural ſituation, the workmen frequently call it gula, or gucula; and 
when inverted gorge; which gorge is a fort of concave moulding, 


eoncave in the upper part, and convex at bottom, more properly cal- 


led gula and cymatium. 
Th 


e abacus is the uppermoſt member of a capital of a column, 
2 as a kind of crowning, both to the capital, and the whole 
column. | | 3 

Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiſtory of the or- 
ders, tell us, the abacus was originally intended to repreſent a ſquare 
tile laid over an urn, or over a baſket. See ABAcus. | 

There is ſome difference in the form of an abacus in different or- 
ders. In the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient Ionic, it is a flat ſquare 
member, well enough repreſenting it's original tile, whence the 
French call it tailloir, trencher. * the richer orders it loſes it's 
native form; it's four ſides or faces being arched, or cut inwards, 
with ſome ornament, as a roſe, or other flower, or fiſh's tail, in the 
middle of each arch. But ſome architects take other liberties inthe 
abacus, both in reſpect of it's name, place, and office. Thus in the 
Tuſcan order, where it is the larger and more maſſive; as taking up 
one third of the height of the whole capital, it is ſometimes called 
the dye of the capital. In the Doric, it is not always the upperm 


— In the Ionic, ſome make it a perſect ogee, and crown it with' a 
et, 
The proportion of the abacus, as preſcribed by Vitruvius, is ſhort, 

it's diagonal (from corner to corner) being twice it's height, a rule 
which the moderns make no difficulty of diſpenſing withal 

Volute is a kind of ſpiral ſcroul, uſed in the Ionic and Compoſite 
capitals, whereof it 2 the principal charaQeriftic and ornament. 
Some call it the ram's horn, from it's figure, which bears a near re- 
ſemblance thereto. Moſt architects ſuppoſe that the ancients intend- 
ed the volute to repreſent the bark, or rind of a tree, laid under the 
abacus; and twiſted thus at each extreme where it is at liberty ; others 
will have it a ſort of pillow, or bolſter, laid between the abacus and 
echinus, to prevent the latter being broke by the weight of the for- 
mer, and the entablature over it, and accordingly call it pulvinus: 
Others, after Vitruvius, will have it to repreſent the curls or treſſes 
The number of volutes in the Ionic arder, is 
four; in the Compsſite, eight. There are alſo eight angular volutes 
in the Corinthian capital, accompanied with cight other ſmall ones, 
called helices. A 

The achantus is only an ornament in the Cerinthian and Compsſite 
orders ; being the repreſentation of the leaves of an achantus plant, 
in Engliſh, bear's-foot, in the capital thereof. > 

Over the capital is the entablature ; comprehending the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. The entablature is alſo called. the trabeation, 
and by Vitruvius and Vignola, ornament : it is different in the dif- 
ferent orders: indeed it conſiſts of the three grand parts or diviſions 
above-mentioned in all; but thoſe parts conſiſt of a greater or leſs 
number of particular members or (ib-divifions, as the orders are 
more or leſs rich. Vignola makes the entablature a quarter of the 
height of the whole column, in all the orders. In the Tuſcan and 
Doric, the architrave, frieze, and cornice, are all of the ſame height. 
In the ſonic, Corinthian, and Compeſite, the whole entablature being 
fifteen parts, five of them are allowed for the architrave, four for 
the frieze, and ſix for the cornice. | 

The architrave is that part of a column, which lies immediately 
upon the capital ; the Greeks call it epiſtyle. The architrave is the 
loweſt member of the entablature. The architrave is ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the principal beam ia timber buildings, whence the name 
which is formed of the Greek ap, chief, and the Latin, trabs, 
beam. The architrave is different in different orders. In the 7 
can it only conſiſts of a plain face, crowned with a fillet ; and is half 
a module in height. In the Deric and Compeſite, it has two faces, or 


| faſcia; and three in the Tonic and C:mpeſite, in which laſt order, it is 


12 of a module high. Architects however take a deal of latitude in 
this part; ſome uſing more members than others; and many o 
them having two or three forms of architraves. Architrave is alfo 


called the reaſon- piece, or maſter-beam, in timber buildings, as por- 


ticos, cloiſters, &. In chimnies, it is called the mantle- piece; and 
over the jaumbs of doors or lintels of windows, hyperthyron. g 

The frieze or frize, is that part of the entablature of columns be- 
tween the architrave and cornice ; and is properly à large flat face, 
or member, ſeparating the architrave from the cornice. © The an- 


_ cients called it zophoros, Zac, by reaſon it was uſually enriched 
with 8 of animals; and our denomination frieze, has a like 


origin, being formed of the Latin, phrygio, an embroiderer, becauſe 


it is commonly adorned with ſculptures in baſſo relievo, imitating 


embroidery. 

The frieze is ſuppoſed to be intended to repreſent the heads of the 
tranſverſe beams that ſuſtain the roof or covering. In the Tuſcan or- 
In the Doric, enriched with triglyphs. In the 
Ienic it is ſometimes made arched or ſwelling, in which caſe it is cal- 
led by Vitruvius, pulvinatus, q. d. bolſtered. In the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, it is frequently joined to the architrave by a little me ; 
and ſometimes to the cornice. And in theſe richer orders it is uſu- 
ally adorned with ſculptures, figures, compartments, hiſtories, fo- 
liages, feſtoons, &c. | | 

As to the height of the frieze, it is, in general, much the ſame 
with that of the architrave. The Tuſcan frieze Vitruvius makes 30 
minutes; Vignola, 35; Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, gives it 
but 26; and Scamozzi 42. The Doric, in Vitruvius and Vignola, 
| The Ionic Vitruvius 
makes flat, adorned with achantus leaves, Hons, &c. and makes it 
zo minutes high: Vignola alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes; 
and Palladio, who makes it convex or ſwelling, 27 minutes; and 
Scamozzi, 28. The Corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with achantus 


; 


leaves, human figures, &c. ar ang it's height, 37 minutes; Vig- 
8 ola, 
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nals, 45 3 Palladio, 28; and Scamozzi 354. Laſtly, the Gele, 


it is moſt plain. 
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which in Vitruvius is ſet with cartoozes, and carved between them, 
is 344 minutes; Vignola, who makes it like Vitruvius's, only gives 
it 45 minutes; Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, only 30; and Sca- 
mOZzi 32. 16 20 | | 

From the variety of the enrichments of the frieze, they become 
variouſly denominated, as 


Convex or pulvinated friezes are thoſe whoſe profile is a curve, the 


beſt proportion whereof is when drawn on the baſe of an equilateral 


triangle. In ſome, the ſwelling is only at top, as in a conſole ; in 


ethers at bottom, as in a balluſter. | 

- Flouriſhed friezes are thoſe enriched with rinds of imaginary fo- 

liages ; as the Corinth In frieze of the frontiſpiece of Nero; or with 

natural leaves, either in cluſters or garlands; or continued, as in 

the Ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 

_ Hiſtorical friezes are thoſe adorned with baſſo relievos repreſent- 

ing . hiſtories, ſacrifices, &c. as that of the arch of Titus ot Rome. 
larine friezes, are thoſe repreſenting ſca-horſes, Tritons, and other 

attributes of the ſea ; or ſhells, baths, grottos, &c. Ruſtic friezes, 
re thoſe whoſe courſes are ruſticated or imboſſed ; as the Tuſcan 

frieze of Palladio. Symbolical friezes are thoſe adorned with the 


attributes of religion; as the Corinthian of the temple, behind the 


capitol at Rome, whereon are repreſented the inſtruments and appa- 
ratus of ſacrifice. 

The uppermoſt member of the entablature of a column, or that 
which crow ns and finiſhes the order, is called corniche, or cornice, 
from the Latin coronis, a crowning. The cornice is the third grand 
diviſion of the trabeation, commencing from the frieze, and ending 
with the cymatium. 

The cornice is different in the different orders : in the Tuſcan order 
Vignola makes it conſiſt of an ovum, or quarter- 
round; an aſtragal, a fillet, a larmier, and a talon. In the Doric, 
he uſes capitals to the triglyphs of the frieze, with their bandelettes, 
a talon, mutules or dentils, a larmier, with it's guttz underneath, a 
talon fillet, cavetto and reglet. In the Ionic the members are in moſt 
reſpects the ſame as in the Doric, except that they are frequently en- 
riched with carving, and there are always dentils. In the Compoſite 
there are dentils; it's mouldings are carved, and there are channels 
under the ſoffit. The Corinthian cornice is the richeſt ; and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by having both modillons and dentils ; contrary to the 
opinion of Vitruvius, who looks on thoſe two ornaments as incom- 
noe 4 and of Mr. Le Clerc, who regards the dentils as peculiar to 

e lanic. | 

For the heights and gs of the cornices in the ſeveral or- 
ders, Goldman makes the hei ht of the Tuſcan 14, it's projecture 2% 
modules: the height of the Doric 14, it's projecture 23 ; height ot 
the [nic 13, it's projecture 275; height of the Compoſite 14, projec- 
ture 238; height of the Corinthian 13, projeture 233. - 

There are different ſorts of cornices ; viz. architrave cornice, 
which is that immediately contiguous to the architrave, the frieze 
being retrenched. Mutilated cornices, whoſe projecture is omitted, 
or elf interrupted, right to the larmier, or reduced into a plat-band 
with a cymatium. Cantaliver cornice, a term uſed by the work- 


men for a cornice that has cantalivers underneath it. Modillon cor- 


nice, a cornice with modillons under it. Coving cornice, a cornice 
which has a great caſement or hollow in it; ordinarily lathed, and 

laiſtered upon compaſs, ſprokets, or brackets. Cornice is alſouſed 
in general, for any little projecture, either of maſonry or joinery, 
even where there are no columns. Thus we ſay, the cornice fs 
chimney, a beaufet, &c. F | 

Cornice is alſo applied to the crowning of pedeſtals. "This cor- 
nice is different in the different orders: in the Tuſcan, according to 
Mr. Perrault, jt has a platband which ſerves as a corona, and a ca- 
vetto, with it's fillet. In the Doric it has a cavetto, with a fillet, 
which bears a drip, crowned with a ſquare, In the Ionic, a cavetto, 
with it's fillet above, and a drip or pendant ſquare, crowned with an 
ogee and it's fillet, In the Corinthian, an ogee with it's fillet, a cy- 
matium under the corona, which it hollows to make a drip, a coro- 
na, and an ogee withit's fillet. Laſtly, in the Compaſite, a fillet with 
a ſweep over the dye, and aſtragal, cyma with it's tillet, corona, and 

ce, with it's fillet. | 

We have ſo often mentioned faſcias or faſciz, that it is not im- 

roper to obſerve here, that faſcia, in architecture, is a broad liſt, 
Flat, or band; particularly uſed in architraves and pedeſtals. 

The architrave conſiſts of three faſciæ, or bands; thus called by 
Vitruvius, as reſembling ſwaths, called in Latin, faſcùhe. That au- 
thor admits no faſciz in the Tuſcan order, and Doric architrave, i. e. 
he makes all plain, without any diviſion, or cantoning into parts or 
ſaſciæ; but the modern architects take liberty to differ from him 
herein. In brick buildings, -the juttings out of the bricks, beyond 
the windows in the ſeveral tories, except the higheſt, are called 
Faſcias or faſche. Theſe are ſometimes plain and ſometimes mould- 

; but the moulding is only a cyma reverſa, or an O. G. at the bot- 
tom, with two plain courſes of bricks over it, then an aſtragal, and 
laſtly a boultine ; which boultine, or boltel, is the workmen's term 

for a convex moulding, whoſe periphery is juſt one-fourth of a 
circle ; placed next below the plinth, in the Tuſcan and Doric Ca- 
PITAL. | | 

Thus. we have carried the column to it's uppermoſt extremity, 
and crowned the whole order ; but we have left it without a pedeſtal, 
which is the loweſt part of an order of columns ; being that which 
ſuſtains the column, and ſerves it as a foot, or ſtand. 

The PrDESTAL (from the Latin, pes, a foot, and gu), column) 
conſiſts of three principal parts; viz, a ſquare trunk or dye, which 

makes the body; a cornice the head; and a baſe the foot of the pe- 
deſtals. The pedeſtal is properly an appendage to a column, not an 
efſential part thereof: though Mr. Le Clerc thinks it is eſſential to a 
complete order. 
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never in as being contrary to the rules of ſolidity and 


| ſupports a row of columns, without any break or interruption ; 


u 
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The ortions and ornaments of the pedeſtal are different in tlie 

— & Vignola, indeed, and moſt @f the moderns, makes 
the p al, and it's ornaments in all the orders, one third of the 
height of the column, including the baſe and capital: but ſome de- 
viate from this rule. Mr. Perrault makes the propertions of the three 
conſtituent parts of pedeſtals, the ſame in all the orders, viz: the baſe 
one fourth of the pedeſtal ; the cornice, an cighth part; and the ſucle 
or plinth of the baſe two thirds of the baſe itſelf. Ihe height of the 
dye is what remains of the whole heights of the pedeſtal, 

The Tuſcan PEDESTAL is the ſimpleſt, and the loweſt. Palla. 
dio and Scamozzi make it three modules high; Vignola five. It's 
member in Vignola, is only a plinth for a bale, the dye and a talon 
crowned, for a cornice. It has rarely any baſe, Doric PEDESTAL. 
Palladio makes four modules, five minutes high ; Vignola five mo- 
dules four minutes. In the antique, we not only do not meet with 
any pedeſtals; but even not with ay baſe in the Doric order. The 
members in Vignola's Doric pedeſtal, are the ſame with thoſe in the 
Tuſcan, with the addition of a mouchette in it's cornice. "The 
lonic. PEDESTAL, in Vignola and Serlio, is tix modules high; in 
Scamozzi, five; in the temple of Fortuna virilis, it is ſeven modules, 
twelve minutes, It's members and ornaments are moltly the ſaine 
with thoſe of the Doric, only a little richer, The pedeſtal now uſually 
followed, is that of Vitruvius ; though we do. not find it in any work 
of the antique. Some in lieu hereot uſe the Artic baſe, in imitation 
of the ancient. | | 

The Corinthian PEDESTAL is the ric and moſt delicate. In 
Vignola, it is ſeven modules high ; in Palladio, five modules, one 
minute; in Serlio, ſix modules, fifteen minutes; in the Coliſeum, 
four modules, two minutes. It's members in Vignola, are as fol- 
lows: in the baſe, are a plinth for a ſocle, over = a tore carved ; 
then a reglet, gula inverted and inriched, and an aſtragal. In the 
dye are a reglet, with a conge over it, and near the cornice a reglet 
with a conge underneath. In the cornice is an altragal, a frieze, fil- 
let, aſtragal, gorge, talon, anda fillet. | 

In Vignola, the Compoſite PEDESTAL is of the ſame height with 
the Corinthian, viz. ſeven modules; in Jcamozzi, ſix modules, two 
minutes; in Palladio, ſix modules, ſeven minutes; in the gold- 
{mith's arch, ſeven modules, eight minutes. It's members in Vie- 
nola, are the ſame with thoſe in the Corinthian ; with this difference, 
that whereas moſt of them are enriched with crownings in the Corin- 
thian, they are all plain in the Compoſite, Nor muſt it be omitted, 
that there is a difference in the profiles of the bafe and cornice in the 
two orders, Daviler obſerves, that the generality of architects uſe 
tables or pannels, cither in relieve, or creux, in the dyes of pedeſtals ; 
without any regard to the character of the order. He obſerves far- 
ther, that thoſe in relievs only fit the Tuſcan and Doric the three 
others muſt be indented ; which, he adds, is a thing the ancients 


ſtrength. 

There are beſides, ſquare, double, and continued pedeſtals. Square 
pedeſtal, is that whoſe height and width are equal. As that of the 
arch of the Lions at Verona, of the Gorinthtan order; and ſuch, ſome 
followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Philander, &c. have given to the 
Tuſcan order. Double, pedeſtal, is that which ſupports two columns, 
and is more in width than height. Continued pedeſtal, is that which 


ſuch is that which fuſtains the fluted Ionic columns of the Tuilleries, 
on the ſide of the garden. 

The Drs is the trunk of the pedeſtal, or that part between the 
baſe and the cornice z being ſo called, becauſe it is frequently made in 
the form of a cube. 

There are two ways of determining the meaſures or proportions of 
buildings. 

The Ai by a fixed ſtandard meaſure, which is uſually the diameter 
of the loweſt part of the column, called a module, ſubdivided into 60 
parts, called minutes. 

A minute denoting a Goth, and ſometimes only a goth part of a di- 
viſion of a module. . 

Vignola divides his module, which is a ſemi-diameter, into twelve 
parts, in the Tuſcan and Doric ; and into 8 tor the other or- 
ders. The module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Des Go- 
detz, Le Clerc, &c. which is alſo the ſemi-diameter, is divided into 
thirty parts, or minutes, in all the orders. | 

In the ſecond, there are no minutes, nor any certain or ſtated divi- 
ſion of the module; but it is divided occaſionally into as many parts 
as are judged neceſſary. Thus the height of the Attic baſe, which is 
kalf the module, is divided, either into three, to have the height of the 
plinth ; or into four, for that of the greater torus ; or into ſix, for that 
of the leſſer, 

Both theſe manners have been practiſed by the ancient as well as 
the modern architects ; but the ſecond, which was that chiefly uſed 
2 the ancients, is, in Mr. Perrault's opinion, preferable to all 
others. 

As Vitruvius, in the Doric order, has leſſened his module, which in 
the other orders is the diameter of the lower part of the column ; 
and has reduced that module to a mean one, which is a ſemi-diameter; 
Mr. Perrault reduces the module to a third part for the ſame reaſon, 
viz, to determine the ſeveral meaſures without a fraction. For in 
the Doric order, beſides that the height of the baſs, as in the other or- 
ders, is determincd by one of theſe mean modules; the fame mo- 
dules give, likewiſe, the heights of the capital, architrave, tri- 

lyphs, and metopes. But our little module taken from the third of the 

8 of the lower part of the column, has uſes much more ex- 
teuſive; for by this the heights of pedeſtals, of columns, and 
entablatures, in all the orders, are determined without a fraction. 
As then the great module or diameter of the column has 60 mi- 
nutes; and the mean module, or half the diameter 30 minutes; our 
little module has 20. 
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There are a few ornaments, which we had almoſt forgot mention- 
ing, as the trigly hs, and metopes, both repeated, only in the Doric 
frieze; the triglyphs at equal intervals. Each triglyph conſiſts of 
two entire gutters Or channels, cut to a right angle, called glyphes, 
and ſeparated by three interſlices, called by Vitruvius, femora, from 
each other, as well as from two other half channels, which are at the 
1 ordinary proportion of triglyphs, is to be a module broad, and 
one and a half bigh. But this proportion Mr. Le Clerc obſerves, 
ſometimes occaſions ill- proportioned intercolumnations in porticos 
for which reaſon he chuſes to accommodate the proportion of his 
trigly phs, to that of the intercolumns. 

'The intervals between the triglyphs are called metopes, which the 
ancients uſed to adorn with carved works or paintings, repreſent- 
ing the heads of oxen, vellels, baſons, and other utenfils of the hea- 
then bacrifices. | 

As there is found Tome difficulty in diſpoſing the triglyphs and me- 
topcs in that juſt ſymmetry which the Deric order requires ; ſome 
architects make it a rule never to uſe this order but in temples. 
Semi-metope 1s a ſpace ſomewhat leſs than half a metope, in the 
corner of a Doric frieze. 33 ; 

The triglyphs make the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of the Do- 
ric order. Some imagine them originally intended for the convey- 
ance of the guttæ that are underneath them: others fancy they bear 
ſome reſemblance to a lyre, and thence conjecture the ornament to 
have been originally invented for ſome temple dedicated to Apollo. 

We will now proceed to the FIVE different ORDERS of Architec- 
ture, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite. See plates 
157, 158. 

ne Toscan order is the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt maſſive of the 
five orders, It is called by Vitruvius, the ruſtic order, to be uſed, 
properly, in country houſes and palaces; in Vignola's manner of 
com or it is a beauty, even in it's ſimplicity, and as ſuch 
ſhould find place, not only in you edifices, but likewiſe in pub- 
lic ones; as in the piazzas of ſquares and markets, in the maga- 
Zines and granaries of cities, and even in the offices and lower apart- 
ments in palaces. 

Of all the orders the Tuſcan is the moſt eafily executed, as having 
neither triglyphs, nor dentils, nor modillons to cramp it's inter- 
columns. On this account, the columns of this order may be 
ranged in any of the five manners of Vitruvius, viz. the Pycnoltyle, 
Syltyle, Eullyle, Diaſtyle, or Aræoſtyle. 

Ihe Tufcan order takes it's name from an ancient people of Lydia, 
who coming out of Alia to people Tuſcany, firſt executed it in ſome 
temples which they built in their new plantations. 

Palladio gives us theſe inſtructions for the Tuſcan order ; that the 
column (See plate iv. 1.) together with it's baſe, and capital muſt be 
ſcven modules in length, and it's diminution a fourth part of it's big- 
neſs. That if a work is to be compoſed of this plain order, the in- 
tercolumnations ſhould be very wide, becauſe the architraves are 
made of timber, which, therefore, will be very commadious for 
country buildings, on account of the eaſy pallage for carts and other 
country conveniencies. 

The ſame author obſerves that the pedeſtals, which are under this 
order, mult be very plain and ſimple, and the height of a module; 
and that of the baſe of the column, half of it's diameter. That this 
height muſt be divided into two proportional parts, one whereof 1s to 
go to the plinth, which is round: and the other ſubdivided into four 
parts, one whereof is appropriated to the liſtella or fillet, which 1s 
ometimes made a little lefs. That in this order only the liſtella 
makes a part of the baſe ; and a part of the column in all the 
others ; the other three parts being appropriated to the torus. "That 
this baſe ought always to project a ſixth part of the diameter of the 
column. That the height of the capital is half the diameter of the 
lower part of the column, and is divided into three proportional 
parts; the firſt applied to tue abacus, which, from it's form, is gene- 
rally called dads, or a dye; the ſecond to the ovolo; and the third 
ſubdivided into ſeven parts, the liſtella under the ovolo, being one of 
them, and the other remaining ſix are applied to the collorino, or 
neck of the column. The aſtragal, ſays he, is twice the height of 
that of the liſtella, under the ovolo; and it's center is made on the 
line, which falls perpendicular from the liſtella ; the projecture of 
the cincture, which is as thick as the liſtella, falls directly upon it. 
The projecture of this capital correſponds with the ſhaft of the co- 
lumn below: it's architrave is compoſed of timber, the height 
whereof muſt be equal to it's breadth, and it's breadth muſt never be 
greater than the ſhaft of the column at top. The joiſts, which are in- 
ſtead of 2 wages or drip, project a fourth part of the length of the 
column. The profiles on the ſide of the plan of the baſe and capital 
are the impoſt of the arches. 

But, continues he, if the architraves are compoſed of ſtones, you 
muſt obſerve what I have already mentioned, with reſpect to the in- 
tercolumnations; and which is the ſame mentioned at the begin- 
wy this ſyſtem. 

. Mauclerc will have the height of the Ty/can column, divided into 
nine yn two whereof are 2 the ſtilobate, or pedeſtal ; and thoſe 
two lubdivided into fix parts; one to be applied to the inferior cy- 
matium, one to the ſuperior, and the four remaining to deſeribe a 
{quare, interſected by two diameters or diagonal lines. In that ſquare 

e would have a circle made, and another ſquare in that circle, 
which inward ſquare will be the ſwelling of the lower part of the co- 
lumn, and the outward one the breadth of the plinth of the baſe. 
He will have the ſwelling at top to be the middle ſquare, which is 
to be divided into eight parts, two whereof will be the diminution of 
the column. The projecture of the cymatium of the plinth he di- 
vides into fix parts, one to project out, in which he places the ſquare, 
He alſo divides the baſe of the column into two parts, one whereof 
to be the plinth, and the other to be ſubdivided into tour, one for the 


| 
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tajlloir over the liſtel, and one of the remaining three to be divided 
into two, one whercof for the reglet, or fillet, under the cor- 
nice, which is to project out ſquare-like. "Thereby, lays he, the 
whole projecture will be the ſeventh part of the breadth of the pe- 
deſtal. | | | | ; 

In his opinion, the upper cymatium, otherwiſe called the cormce 
of the pedeſtal, is to be divided into four parts; one to be applied to 
the liſtel, or talcar, two to the plinth, and the fourth to the altragal, 
or fillet ; ſo that the aſtragal might be twice larger than the fillet. 
The bate of the column is to be divided into two parts; one for the 
plinth, and the other ſubdivided into three; two whereot to be ap— 
plied to the torus; and the third to the fillet, fo that it's whole projec- 
ture is the interval from the exterior ſquare to the interior, Ihe pro- 
jecture of the fillet mult be a ſquare from the column, and the reſt is 
given to the torus. The height of the fuſt of the column mult 
be ſix parts of it's breadth, 'with it's cymatium and capital. The 
height of the capital muſt be half the breadth of the lower. part of 
the ſhaft or fuſt of the column, and is to be divid d into three parts, 
one whereof to be given to the abacus, the fecond to the tore, aud the 
third to the frieze. The tore being divided into four parts; one is 
given to the fillet, and the reſt makes up the torus. The fricze is 
divided into two, one for the breadth of the aſtragal, and this to be 
ſubdivided into three, one for the fillet, and the two others for the 
aſtragal. The eight part of the breadth of the fuſt of the column 
below will be the projecture of the capital. He gives the following 
directions for the diminution of the column. 

The length of the column between it's two cymatiums, is to be 
divided into ſix parts, two thercof for the lower part of the column, 
and make a third of it's height. Having made the diviiion from the 
bottom to the top, tranſverſal lines are to be drawn on cach fide, and 
the compaſs applied from one end to the other of the line of the third 
part ; the compaſs placed on the fide, the circle is to be divided from 
one of the ſides of it's ſemicircle to that part, where the line falls per- 
pendicularly for the higher ſcope of the column, to the ſix parts ot the 
ichnography on the pedeſtal, where they cut the ſemi- round on the 
left, into four parts. Likewiſe, from cach part muſt be drawn a line 
upwards, beginning outwards, and proceeding to the fixth part of the 
fuſt ; from the ſecond and third of theſe lines thus conducted. mult 
be drawn thoſe for the diminution of the column. But to render the 
diminution more juſt, and agreeable to the eye, he adviſes, that inſtead 
of dividing the circle into four parts, it is better to divide that ſame 
ſpace, together with the column, into 5, 6, 7, or 8, lince the great 
number of diviſions renders always the diminution more agreeable 
and perfect. | 

Vitruvius, ib. 3. c. 12. gives other inſtructions for the diminution 


of theſe columns, and will have the lower diameter of a Tuſcan one, 


in which are 16 feet in height from the bale to the capital, divided in- 
to {1x parts, allowing five for the top. Thoſe from 15 to 20 feet, 
their lower diameter is to be divided into fix parts and a half, five 
and a half for the top. From 20 to go, the diameter is divided into 
ſeven parts and a half, ſix and a halt whereof are to be given to the 
top. But from 4o to 50, the diameter mult be divided into eight 
parts, allowing ſeven to the top, from whence will iljue a handſome 
diminution, 

The ſame author divides the architrave, which he makes half the 
breadth of the lower part of the column, into ſix parts, one he gives 
to what he calls the ſuperior cornice, and ſubdivides that alſo into 
three, one tor the fillet, and the two others for the Ictt talon; but the 
other five remaining parts of the architrave, he ſubdivides into nine, 
hve whercof he gives to the ſuperior faſcia, and the four remaining to 
the inferior, the whole with it's projecture. He alſo makes the 
height of the frieze half the breadth of the lower part of the column. 
Over the frieze he places the cornice, of an equal altitude with the 
frieze, whoſe projecture on the left ſide, is cqual to it's height; and 
is to be divided into four parts, one ſor the talon, fubdividecd into three, 
one thereof for the faſcia, and the two others for the talon ; but of 
the three parts remaining of the cornice, one he gives to the echine, 
and to the fillet, and this he ſubdivides into four, one for the fillet, 
and three for the echine, and the two parts remaining of the frſt 
three, are for the projecture, which is equal to the height. 

Others divide the height given for this whole order, into ten ſeveral 
parts, take two for that of the pedeſtal, and divide the remaining 
eight parts into tive, one whereof for the altitude of the entablature, 
and the other four for the length of the column, the baſe, and the ca- 
pital included; fo that the entablature is by that means made one 
tourth of the length ot the column. 

Having divided the entablature into ſeven parts, they apply two to 
the architrave, two to the frieze, and two to the cornice ; making of 
tour of theſe parts, the diameter of the column. 

They divide the altitude of the pedeſtal into fix parts; two for 
the baſe and plinth ; three for the altitude of the dye; and one for 
that of the cap, 

In order to tind out the breadth of the dye, the diameter of the co- 
lumn is divided into five parts, and ſeven ſuch parts is the breadth, 
and is likewiſe the projecture of the baſe of the column. 

The baſe of the pedeſtal is found by the diviſion of the two parts 
allotted for the baſe and plinth, into three, allowing one to the beſe 
and two to the plinth. The projecture of the cap and baſe of the 
pedeſtal is equal to the altitude of the ſaid baſe. 

In order to diminiſh the ſhafts of the column, they will have it's 
diameter taken with compaſſes, and find it fix times contained be- 
tween the baſe and the capital ; at two of which from the baſe, they 
make a ſemi- circle; then let fall a perpendicular from the diameter 
at top, and cut the ſemi-circle at four; after that divide the part of 
the ſemi-circle, ſo cut off into four parts (becaule four 2 of the 
ſnaft remain above) and raiſe perpendiculars from the ſaid points, to 
the correſpondent diviſion, which will form a regular curve for the 
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The altitude of the baſe of the column is half a diameter, and is | 


divided into two, allowing one to the plinth, the other part is divided 
into four, giving one to the fillet, and three to thc torus. The whole 
projection is one fifth of the diameter of the column, and the fillet 
1 equal to it's altitude. f 
or the ſeveral and reſpective members of the pedeſtal, baſe, plinth, 
and cap, they divide the baſe into three, allowing one to the fillet, 
and three to the hollow. | 
They divide the altitude of the cap into four, 2 one to the 
ogee, two to the corona, and one to the band at top. For the pro- 
83 they make them both equal to the altitude of the baſe, and 
oth being divided into three parts, they conceive, by inſpection, the 
PU of the ſeveral members. | 
aving thewn the whole altitude of the entablature to be one dia- 
meter; and three fourths, and ſet off the principal height of the archi- 
trave, frieze, and cornice; as for the particular members, they di- 
vide the architrave into fix parts, allowing two to the firit faſcia, 
three to the ſecond, and one to the band at top. They make the 
projection equal to the altitude of the firſt band, and give one third to 
the ſecond faſcia. | 
They divide the altitude of the cornice into nine parts (i e. each 
principal third into three) allowing one and a half to the hollow, half 
to the fillet, one and a half to the ovolo, two to the corona, half to a 
fillet, two to the ſcima rea, and one to the upper fillet. They 
make again the projection equal to it's altkude, and to contain the 


fame diviſions, pretending the ſeveral diviſions to be obvious by the | 


inſpection of the ſcales only. 

| They make the capital half a diameter in height, and divide it in- 
to three parts, allowing one to the frieze of the capital, another to 
the ovolo and fillet, which is one fourth, and the other part to the 
abacus. "Thereby the projection is one eighth of the diameter, 
which gives likewiſe the diameter of the column at top. The bllet 
is equal to the height. OE 

he aſtragal, or collorino, is one third of the ſaid frieze of the 

capital m height, and the fillet the height thereof, and is equal to the 
height in it's projection. 

tn the Tuſcan cornice, as well as in all others, they gon the 
principal diviſions, both with reſpect to the height and projection, 


and introduce them again, with no other intent but to corroborate | 


the rules, and to ſhew the method of forming the ſeveral and reſpec- 

tive mouldings, and which they ſuppoſe diſcernable by inſpection. 
The Doric is the ſecond of the FIVE ORDERS, being that be- 

tween the Tuſcan and [ontc. ' 


As for the invention of the Doric order, the tradition is, that Dorus, 


king of Achaia, having firſt built a temple of this order at Argos, 
which he dedicated to Juno, occaſioned it to be called Doric ; 
though others derive it's name, we know not how, from it's being 
invented or uſed by the Dorians, 

It is the moſt natural and the beſt proportioned of all the orders ; 
all it's parts being founded on the natural poſition of folid bodies. 
Atit's firſt invention it was more ſimple than at preſent ; and when 
in proceſs of time they came to adorn and enrich it more, the ap- 
pellation Doric was reltrained to it's richer manner, and the primitive 
{imple manner, they called by a new name, Tuſcan order. 

Some time after it's invention they reduced it to the proportion, 
ſtrength, and beauty of the body of a man. Hence, as the ae of a 
man was judged the ſixth part of his height, they made the Doric co- 
lumn, including the capital, ſix diameters high, 1. e. ſix times as 
high as thick. Afterwards they added another diameter to the height, 
and made it ſeven diameters ; with which augmentation, it might be 
ſaid to be near the proportion of a man: the human foot, at leaſt in 
our days, not being a ſixth, but nearly a ſeventh part of the body. 

The characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are the height 
of it's column, which 1s eight diameters ; it's frieze, which is en- 
riched with triglyphs, drops, and metopes ; it's capital, which is 
without volutes, and it's admitting of cymatiums. 

Vitruvius complains of the Dzric, as very troubleſome and per- 
plexing, on account of the triglyphs and m2topes, ſo as ſcarce to be 
capable of being uſed, except in the pyeroſtyle, by putting a triglyph 
between two columns; or in the arzoltyle, by putting three triglyphs 
between each two columns. 

The moderns, on account of it's ſolidity, uſe it in large, ſtrong 
buildings; as in the gates of cities and citadels, the outſides of 
churches, and other maſſy work, where delicacy of ornament would 
be unſuitable. 

Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric order, thus : the 
whole height of the order, without pedeſtal, he divides into twenty 
parts or modules; one of which he allows the baſe, fourteen to the 
ſhaft or fuſt, one to the capital, and four to the entablature. 

Palladio will have the module of this order to be but half the dia- 


meter of the column, divided into thirty minutes, whereof in the other 


orders, he makes it the whole diameter, divided into ſixty. 
The ſame author will have the Doric column, if inſular without 
piers, to be eight diameters in length, er ſcven and a half at leait ; 


cent to it, the theatre of Vicenza, &c. but pretends the Attic baſe to 
be a great ornament to it. He then proceeds to give us the exact 


meaſures thereof. He will have it's height halt the diameter of the 
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plinth, and the other two ſubdivided into four proportional parts; 
one for the upper torus, the other three ſubdivided again into tuo 
proportional parts; one whereof is the lower torus, and the other 
the cavetto, which is liſtellas. He allo gives theſe-their particular 
meaſure, and divides them into ſix parts; the firſt for the upper 
liſtella, the ſecond for the lower, and four others for the cavetto. 
He makes the whole projecture, the ſixth part of the diameter ot 
the column, and the cinure half the upper torus. In caſe he 
divides it from the baſe, he makes it's projecture a third of that of 
the baſe ; but in caſe the baſe and part of the column make one per- 
fe piece, he will then have it's cincture ſmall. ; 

The capital, ſays he, muſt be halt the diameter of the column, 
and divided into three parts, the firſt whereof ſubdived into fwe 
parts, of which three are for the abacus, and the other two tor 
the cymatium; which being ſubdivided into three parts, the firit 
goes to the liſtella, and the two laſt to the cymamium. Ihe ſecond 
principal part he ſubdivides into three proportional, parts ; one for 
the annulets or ſquares, which are all proportional; the other two 
for the ovolo, the projecture whereof he makes two thirds of it's 
height; allowing the third principal part for the collorino, ſo that 
the entire projecture mult be the fifth part of the diameter of the 
column. | "WP. We 

He makes the height of the aſtragal proportional to the three. 
liſtellas, and to project to the lower part af the ſhaft of the co- 
lumn; and the cincture half the height of the aſtragal, and it's pro- 
jecture direct with it's center. The architrave raiſed upon the 
capital, and whoſe height mult be half the diameter of the column, 
he divides into ſeven parts, one for the tenia or fillet, * whoſe pro- 
jecture is er to it's height, and afterwards ſubdivides the 
whole into ſix parts, one for the guttz, of which there muſt be 
ſix, and the liſtel under the tenia, which he makes a. third part of 
the guttz, The remainder from the tenia downwards, he {ubdi- 
vides into ſeven parts; three of them for the firſt faſcia, and the 
other four for the ſecond. He makes the frieze a module and a 
half high, the breadth of the triglyph a module, and it's capital the 
ſixth part. The triglyph he divides into fix parts; two wheredt 
are for the two channels in the middle, one for the two half chan- 
nels at the ends, and three for the ſpaces between the {aid channels, 
He will have the metope, which is the ſpace between the tri- 
glyphs, a perfect ſquare. He will alſo have the cornice a module, 
and a ſixth in height, and divided into five parts and a half, two 
for the cavetto and ovolo, (the cavetto to be lefs than the- ovolo, and 
exactly as much as it's liſtella) the other three and a half for the 
corona, and both the cimas, the recta, and the reverſa. 

He makes the projecture of the corona, two thirds.of a module, 
and in the face thereof, which looks downwards, and projects 
along the triglyphs, places ſix guttz in length, and three in breadth, 
with their liſtellas, and ſome roſes over the metope. The guttz 
are round in the form of bells, and anſwer to thoſe under the tenia. 
The body of the cymatiuni is one heighth larger than the corona, 
and is divided into eight parts, two for the plinth, and fix for the 


cymatium, the projeQure whereof is ſeven and a half: ſo that the 


altitude of the architrave, the frieze and cornice, is a fourth part 
of the height of the column. 


Moſt of the architects divide the altitude given for this whole 


order, firſt into ten parts, allowing two for the pedeſtal, and divid- 
ing the remaining eight parts into five; then give four to the 
length of the column, including the baſe and capital, and reſerve 
the other one for the entablature, which they divide into four parts, 
two whereof they make the diameter of the column : thus the co- 
lumn will be eight diameters high, and the entablature one fourth 
of the length of the column. * divided the architrave into 
four, they give one to the architrave, one and a half to the frieze, 
and one and a half to the cornice. They make the architrave 
to project one ſixth of it's height, and the cornice a diameter of 
the column; that is to ſay, four ſuch parts as it is three in height. 
The height of the pedeſtal they divide into ſeven parts, allowing 
wig to the baſe and plinth, four to the dado, or dye, and one to 
tne cap. : 

They diminiſh the column. one ſixth of the diameter, from one 
third of the length of the ſhaft or fuſt; and ſay, that, if the di- 
ameter at bottom be divided into five, the baſe of the column will 
projects on each fide, one of | theſe parts, which will give the 

readth of the dado of the pedeſtal, and by that means make it 


a ſquare, Toy make the baſe of the pedeſtal one third of the two 


parts for the bale and plinth, and it's projection equal to the height, 
and the cap to project four fifths of the height. 

They make the height of the baſe of the column half the di- 
ameter, and the projection to give the breadth of the pedeſtal, which 
is a diameter, and two hiths, 

For the particular members of the pedeſtal they divide the height 
of the baſe into ſix, giving three to the torus, one to the fillet, 
and two to the hollow, pretending that the projection being the 


fillet, which is part of the column, and is double the height of the 
oh ers, and another to the upper torus. 


They make a Dpric fluted column with twenty in number, fluted 
ta 


and ſeventeen modules, and a third (including the baſe and capital) ſame parts, each member is caſy to ſet off by inſpection. "They 7 
when joined to piers, ; divide the cap into five parts, giving one to the hollow, half a pai 
He obſerves, that when a pedeſtal is to be joined to this order to the fillet, one and a half to the ovolo, one and a half to the co- FR 
(which he ſays was not the cuſtom of the ancients) the dado or dye mult rona, and half a part to the fillet at top; therefore the projection = 
be ſquare, from whence the meaſure of it's decorations muſt be taken; muſt have four of theſe parts. 8 
therefore he divides it firſt, into three proportional parts, allowing The height of the baſe of the column they divide into three MW 
two for the baſe and it's plinth, and the third for the cymatium, parts, one for the plinth, the half of another tor the upper torus, WR 
whereto the plinth of the Haſe of the column muſt be joined. and the half of the remainder for the lower torus ; then the reman- 
He * no peculiar baſe to this order, which is the reaſon he ing three fourths are divided into ſix, one for each fillet, and four Wn 
gives for theſe columns being found without baſes in ſeveral buildings, for the ſcotia, They make the whole projection one fifth of the 
as the theatre of Marcellus at Rome; the temple De la Pieta, adja- diameter, and dividing it into three, they give one to the upper Ry, 
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d. a 
1 8 in the middle of a 1quarez others by the joint of an equi- 
lateral triangle. | 2 

Having made the hole height of the entablature two diameters, 
they divide it into four, one for the architrave, one and a halt for 
the frieze, and one and'a half for the cornice. As for the particular 
members; ths divide the architrave into fix ; two for the firſt face, 
three ſor the ſecond, and one for the band at top. 1 hey;allow one 
of thele parts to the guttæ or bells, and a third thercof to their 
fillet; as well as to tne Projection. They adorn the trieze with 
triglyphe, which are halt a dianicter in breadth, one whercot 
they place in the middle of the column, aud make the metope, or 
place bt Ween them, equal to the height of the ſaid frieze. They 
afterwards divide the triglyphs into twebe parts, allowing one to 
Each half channel, two to cach whole channel, and two to-each of 
the ſpaces between the channels. They make the projection of 
the triglyph one and a halt. of theſe parts. 12 N 

Th-y divide the height of the cornice into three, and divide again 
the lower part into ue; one gives the cap of the triglyph, one 
the hollow and fillet, (which is one fourth) and the other the-ovolo. 
The oiher two parts they divide into feven, allowing two to the 
mutule and cap, two to the corona, one to the ſcima reverſa and 
fillet, and two to the ſcima recta and fillet, and diſcover the ſmaller 
divitions by inſpection. . 

As to the projections, the whole being four ſuch parts as the three 
in heicht, they divide again the firſt of them into three, allowing one 
to the cap of the triglyph, another to the cavctto, and the other 
to the ovolo. The outer part they ſubdivide likewiſe into feven, 
which regulate the icima and corona. ER 

The height of the capital they divide into three, one gives the 
fricze of the capital, another the fillets and ovolo, and the third 
the abacus, ſcima reverta, and fillet ; but to be more particular, the 
middle part is divided into three, allowing one to the tillets, which 
are three, and equal, or (as on the other ſide) one to a fillet, and 
two to an allragal ; the upper third part they divide into hve, al- 
lowing three to the abacus, and two to the ſcima reverſa and fillet, 
which is one third, They make the projection equal to the height 
of the frieze, and fillets together, and from it's being divided into 
tour, expect the reſt to be ſeen at once. : | 

To regulate the iatercolumnations in the Doric order, it muſt be 
done according to the number of triglyphs intended between, al- 
lowing for one triglyph between, one diameter and a halt ; for twa 
triglyphs two and three fourths, and for three triglyphs four di- 
ame ters. ; 

The nic column is the third in order, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
the C:ipsite, in that it has none of the leaves of the acanthus in it's 
capital ; from the Tufjcan, Doric, an] Corinthian, by the volutes or 
rams-horns, which adorn it's capital; and from the Tufcan too by 
the channels, or flutings in it's ſhaft. 

1 he {1c order owes it's origin to [5nia, a province of Aſia, and 
it is ſaid the temple of Diana, at Epheſus, the moit celebrated edifice 
of all antiquity was of this order. The nie has an advantage 
above any of the reit; and conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind 
parts of it's capital are different from it's fides. But this is at- 
tended with an inconvenience, when the ordonnance 1s to turn from 
the front of the building to the ſides; to obviate which, the ca- 
pital may be made angular, as is done in the temple of Fortuna Vi- 
rilis. 

This column is a medium between the maſſive and delicate or- 
ders, the {imple and the rich. It's height is eighteen modules, or 
nine diameters of the column taken at the bottom. When it was 
firlt invented it's height was but ſixteen modules; but the ancients, 
to render it fill more beautiful than the Doric, augmented it's 
height by adding a bale to it, which was unknown in the Doric. 

M. Le Clerc makes it's entablature tour modules and ten mi- 
nutes, and it's pedcital {ix entire modules; ſo that the whole order 
makes twenty cight modules and minutes. 

Palladio will have this column, with it's capital and baſe, nine 
modules high, (making the module a diameter of the column be- 
low.) It's architrave, frieze, and cornice, are a fifth part of the 
height of the column, and the intercolumnations two diameters 
and a quarter, which he believes the moſt commodious, and the moit 
fit to ſtrike the eye ogreeably, 

In the arches where the [nic columns are to have pedeſtals, he 
makes their height equal to half the breadth'of the opening of the 
arch, and divides it into ſeven parts and a half, two for the baſe, 
one for the cymatium, and the other four and a half for the dado. 
He makes the baſe of the [nic order half a module thick, and di- 
vides it into three parts, one for the plinth, the projecture whereof 
is the fourth, and an eighth part of the module, dividing the other 
two into feven parts, three whereo! he gives to the torus, ſubdi- 
viding the other four into two parts, one for the upper cavetto, and 
the other tor the lower cavetto, which ought to have the greateſt 
projccture, He has the aſtragals, the eivhth of the cavetto, the 
cincture of the column the third part of the torus or the baſe, pro- 
vided the cincture be not joined to the baſe of the column, for in 
that caſe he makes it {maller, making it's projecture halt of that 
above ine ntioned, 

o make the capital, he divides the diameter at the baſe of the 
column into eighteen parts, and nineteen of ſuch parts make the 
length and breadth of the abacus, one half whercof is the height of 
the capita}, with it's volutes, whence it's height mult be nine parts 
and half; one and a halt whereof is for the abacus with it's cy- 
Mann, and the other eight for the volutes, which he makes after 
this manner. 

He takes one of the nineteen parts from the end cf the cymatium, 
Inward, and from the point made, he lets down a plumb-line to 
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nel of the volute is even with the ſhaft of the column. 


divide the volute in the middle. Where the point falls upon this 
line, which ſeparates the four parts and a half above, from the three 
and a half below, the.center of the volute is made, whoſe diameter 
is one of the eight parts z, and from the aforeſaid point he draws a 
line, which as it cuts the catheto at right angles, divides the vo- 
lute into four parts. Then be makes a ſquate in the eye of the 
volute, about the ſame bigneſs às the ſemi- diameter of the ſame 
eye; and drawing diagonal lines, he marks the points upon them, 
where the fixed ſoot of the compaſs mult ſtand to make the volute; 
which points or centers are thirteen in number, the eye incluſive. 
He places the aſtragab of the column in a direct line with the eye 
of the volute. He makes the thickneſs of the volutes, in the middle, 
in proportion to the projecture of the ovolo, which muſt project be- 
yond the abacus, juſt as much as the eye of the volute. The chan- 
The aſtragal. 
of the column goes under the volute, and is always ſcen. 

Palladio uſually makes capitals in the angles of colonades or por- 
ticos of the lie order with volutes, not only in the front, but alſo 
in that part which would have been the flank, in caſe the capital was 
to be made as generally it is br which means they have the front 
on two ſides, and are called by him angular capitals. 

The ſame author makes the architrave, frieze, and cornice, a 
fifth part of the altitude of the column, and divides it into twely 
parts; ſome whereol are for the architrave, three for the frieze, and 
tive for the cornice. "The architrave he ſubdivides into five parts, or. e 
for the cymatium, aud the remainder is again ſubdivided into twelve 
parts; three whereot are for the firſt faſcia and it's aſtragal, ſour for 
the ſecond, and five for the third. He divides the cornice into ſeven 
parts and three fourths, two for the cavetto and the ovolo, two for 
the modillon, and three and three-fourths for the corona and the cy- 
matium. The projecture or jetting out of the whole cornice, he 
renders proportional to it's altitude, 

Others divide whatever height be given for the whole order, into 
ten parts, and allowing two to the pedeſtal, divide the remaining 
eight into fix, giving one to the entablature, and tive to the length 
of the column, incluſive of the capital and bafe. The faid length 
being divided into nine parts, they {ind it to be the diameter of the 
column, which, like molt of the other architects, they make uſe of 
to regulate ſome of the ſmalleſt members. 

The height of the entablature they divide into fix, allowing two 
to the architrave, one and a half to the frieze, and two and a halt to 
the cornice, making the projecture of the architrave one fourth of it's 
height, and that of the cornice equal to it's height. They divide the 
height of the pedeſtal into ſeven parts, allowing two to the baſe and 
plinth, four to the dado, and one to the cap. 

They diminiſh the column one fixth of the diameter, from one 
third of the length of the ſhaft, in the ſame manner as the laſt order, 
and the bale of the column projects the ſame, which gives them like- 
wile the breadth of the dado of the pedeſtal. They make the baſe of 
the pedeſtal one third of the two parts given for the baſe and plinth, 
and the projection thereof equal to the height, and the cap to pro- 
ject three fourths of it's height. 

They make the height of the baſe of the column half the diameter, 
and the projection one fifth part of the whole diameter, which gives 
the breadth of the pedeſtal ; for the principal members thereof they 
divide the height of the baſe into four parts, allowing half a part to 
the fillet, two to the cymate, one half part to the fillet, and one to 
the hollow. The projection being equal to the height, and divided 
into the ſame number. of parts, the members, ſay they, appear by 
inſpection. They likewiſe divide the cap into four parts, allowing 
one to the hollow and fillet, which 1s one fourth, another to the 
ovolo, another to the corona, and one to the ogee and fillet, which 
is one third. They make the whole projection three of the four 
parts of the height, and dividing cach third into three, they ſet off as 
to appear by iuſpection. 

The baſe of the column they divide into three parts, one for the 
plinth, and the other two as they are divided in the Drric order. 
They make the bead above the upper torus port of the column, and 
double the height of the fillets ; and the fillet above the ſaid bead 
cqual to the others, and Spoon the fame as is the Doric. 

They make twenty-four flutes in the fluted columns of the Hui, 
each of a ſemicircle in depth, and the liſt or filliet between each one 
third of the ſaid flutes. 

The whole height of the /zn:c capital, which they conceive to be 
more difficult than the former, is made halt a diameter, which being 
brit divided into three parts, the upper part is for the abacus, which 
is divided again into three, one for the upper part, half a part for the 
fillet, and one and a half for the lower part. From the middle of 
the ſaid abacus downwards it is divided into eight parts, allowing 
two and an half from the bottom of the volute to the fillet, halt a 
part to the fillet, one to the aſtragal, and two to the ovolo. 

The whole height of the entablature they divide into fix parts (as 
before mentioned) allowing two to the architrave,. one and an halt to 
the trieze, and two and an halt to the cornice; as for the particular 
members, the architrave being divided into two parts, each is ſub- 
divided into eight, in all ſixteen, allowing three to the firſt face, tour 
to the ſecond, hve to the third, one to the bead, two to the ogce, 
and one to the tillet. They make the projection one fourth of the 
height, and the upper face one third thereof. They form the frieze 
by making a triangle on the middle part of three in it's height, whole 
oppolite angle is the center for the curve or {welling. : 

They divide the height of the cornice into eight parts, allowing 
one to the hollow and fillet, (which is one fourth) another to the 
ovelo, and wo more to the modillon and cap {winch is half a part); 
the upper tour parts they ſubdivide into five, giving two to the co- 
rona, one to the ſcima reverſa and fillet Which is one fourth,) one 
and an half to the leima recta, and half a part to the fillet, They 
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make the whole projection equal to the height, and divide it into 


nine parts (each being one twelfth of the diameter) and as to the ſe- 


veral members, they refer to a due inſpection. 

Scamozzi, and ſome other modern architects, have introduced 
the upper part of the Compoſite capital in lieu of the Ionic, imita- 
ting that of the temple of concord, whoſe four ſides are alike; to 
render it more beautiful, the volute may be made a little oval and 
inclining. i 

At preſent the Ionic order is properly uſed in churches and reli- 
gious houſes, in courts of juſtice and other places of ſuppoſed tran- 
quillity and devotion. 

The Corinthian order, the fourth, or as Scamozzi and M. Le 
Clerc make it, the fifth, and laſt of the orders of architecture, is the 
nobleſt, richeſt, and moſt delicate of them all. This is ſaid to be 
invented by the ancients. But Callimachus, a Corinthian ſculptor, 
is thought by moſt of the modern writers to have been the inventor 
of this order of architecture, and that paſſing by the tomb of a young 
lady, over which her nurſe had placed a baker with ſome of her 
play-things, and covered it up from the weather with a tile; the 
whole having been placed on a root of achantus ; as it ſprung up, 
the branches encompaſſed the baſket, and bending down a-top under 
the corner of the tile, formed a kind of volutes ; hence Callimachus 
took his hint : the bafket he imitated in the vaſe of his column ; 
the leaves in the volutes, and the tile in the abacus of his order. 
Villalpandus treats this ſtory of Callimachus as a fable; and will 
have the Corinthian capital to have taken 1t's origin from an order 
in Solomon's temple, the leaves whercot were thoſe of the palin 
tree. 

The Corinthian has ſeveral characters, whereby it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt. It's capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which riſe little ſtalks or caulicoles, whereof the volutes 
are formed, which ſupport the abacus, and are ſixteen in number. 
It has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly ſpeaking ; for the mem- 
ber that goes by that name is quite different from the abacus in the 
other orders; being cut with a ſweep in the middle, on which is 
carved a roſe, or other ornament. 

Vitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no particular or- 
donnance for it's cornice, or any of the other ornaments of it's en- 
tablature ; nor does he give it any other proportions than thoſe of the 
Ionic order ſo that if it appears 1 than the Ionic, it is purely 
owing to the exceſs of the height of it's capital. He alſo makes the 
reſt of the entablature the ſame ; and the attic baſe he uſes indiffer- 
ently for the one and the other. 

But we have ſeveral examples now remaining of antiquity, which 
contradict Vitruvius's opinion; the maſt beautiful whereof have a 
particular baſe, and the whole order twenty modules in height; 
whereas the Ionic has but eighteen. Again, it's capital is higher 
than that of Vitruvius by one third of a module ; and it's entabla- 
ture, which has modillons, and ſometimes dentils, together with 
modillons, is very different from the Ionic entablature. 

Moſt of the modern architects ſet aſide Vitruvius's Corinthian or- 
donnance, and follow that of the ancient buildings, ſelecting from 
them according to their ſeveral taſtes : ſo that modern Corinthian is a 
kind of Compoſite ; differing from any of the ancient buildings, and 
much more from Vitruvius's rules. 

Vignola and Mr. Le Clerc make the Corinthiun order twenty mo- 
dules high: yet Serlio makes it only eighteen ; and Mr. Perrault 
eighteen and two-thirds, retrenching ſomething trom the nineteen 
of Vitruvius. The height of the thaft, Mr. Perrault makes leſs 
than that of the Tonic, by reaſon of the exceſs of it's capital. 

Palladio makes the Corinthian columns nine modules and an half 
in height, including both their baſe and capital (and in caſe they are 
to be fluted) with twenty-four flutes or hollows, whoſe depth is in 
proportion to half their breadth. The 2 or interval between two 
tlutes, he makes one third part of the breadth of thole flutes. Ihe 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, are a fifth part of the height of the 
column. He will have the altitude of the pedeſtal one fourth part of 
the height of the column, and divides i« into eight parts; one for 
the cymatium, two for the baſe, and the other five for the dye. 
When he has divided the baſe into three parts; two of them go to 
the plinth, and one to the mouldings. Like Vitruvius he ſets the 
attic baſe under this order, but different from that which is placed 
under the Doric, the projecture thereof being one fifth part of the 
diameter of the column. 

He makes the height of the Corinthian capital the diameter of 
the column below, and a ſixth which he allows to the abacus, the 
reſidue he divides into three proportional parts; the firſt is for the 
firſt row of leaves, the ſecond for the muddle row, and the third he 
ſubdivides into two parts ; the caulicoles, or ſtalks, together with 
their leaves, which are, as it were, ſupported by them, and out of 
which they grow, he makes of the part which is neareſt the abacus : 
the ſtalk thereof, or tult, from whence they ſpring, he will have 
thick, and to decreaſe gradually in their foldings, like plants which 
are thicker at the bottom, than at the end of their branches. He 
makes the campana, or bell, which is the ſtalk of the column under 
the leaves, perpendicular to the bottom of the flutes of the column. 

In order to give the abacus a proper projecture, he forms a perfect 
ſquare, the fide whereof is a module and a half; in which ſquare he 
draws diagonal lines; the point of the interſection thereof, is in the 
center, on which he places the foot of the compaſs, and makes a 
module towards cach angle; drawing lines, which cut the ſaid dia- 

onals at right angles, where theſe points meet, ſo as to touch the 
ides of the | Aut ; and theſe are his limits of the projecture, whoſe 
length gives the breadth of the horns of the abacus. To make it's 
curvature, or diminution, he draws a circular line from one horn to 
the other, and makes the point ; whereby an equilateral triangle is 
made, the baſe whereof 1s the diminution, 

Afterwards he draws a right line from the ends of the before-mer.- 
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tioned horns to the end of the aſtragal of the column; which he 
makes ſo as to be touched by the tips or ends of the leaves; and this 
he gives for their projecture. He makes the roſe a fourth part, as 
broad as the diameter of the column at the foot. Having madse the 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, a fifth part of the altitude of the cg. 
lumn; he divides the whole into twelve parts, as in the Ionic, but 
varies in this, that he divides the cornice of the Corinthian into eight 
parts and a half, giving the firſt to the ſcima reverſa, the ſecond to 
the dentils, the third to the ovolo, and the fourth and fifth to the mo- 
dillons, and the other three and a half to the corona and the cyma. 
tium. The projecture of the cornice is in proportion to it's height. 
He has the pannels of the roſes between the modillons ſquare, aud 
the modillons half as broad as the plan of the ſaid roſes. 

The height given for the Cinthian order, is alſo often divided into 
ten parts, giving two to the pedeſtal, and dividing the other eight 
parts into fix, five for the length of the column, with the baſe and 
capital, and the other for the height of the entablature. They at- 
terwards divide the length of the column into nineteen parts, and 
make twe of them the diameter of the ſaid column ; from whence 
they form ſeveral of the minuter parts. 

They divide the height of the entablature into (3x parts, giving 
two to the architrave, one and a half to the fricze, and two and 4 
half to the cornice ; making the projection of the architrave ous 
fourth of it's height, and that of the cornice equal to it's height. 

The — of the pedeſtal is divided into ſeven parts; two for the 
baſe and plinth, four for the dado, and one for the cap. 

They diminiſh the column in the fame manner as in the laſt cr. 
der, and by taking the height of the pedeſtal, they give the projec« 
tion of the baſe of the column, and rhe breadth of the dye of the 
pedeſtal. They make the bale of the pedeſtal one third of tle 
two parts allotted for the baſe and plinth, and the projection thereot 
equal to the height, and the cap three-fourths of the height. 

They make the height of the baſe of the column half a diameter, 
and find it's projection by taking half the height of the pedeſtal, 
which alfo is the breadth of the dye. 

For the particular members of the pedeſtal, they divide the height 
of the baſe into three parts, giving one to the torus and fillet, which 
is one fourth, another to the cymaſe, and the third to the ogee and 
hllet, which is one fourth alſo. The whole projection they make 
equal to the height, and dividing it into five parts, give two to the 
ogee, two to the cymaſe, and the other to the torus. The cap is di- 
vided into four parts ; half a part for the hollow, one fourth to the 
fillet, one to the cymaſe, one fourth to the fillet, one entire part to 
the corona, and one to the ogee and fillet, which is one third part 
thereof. They make the whole projection three parts of thoſe four 
in height, which dividing into four, they ſet off by inſpection. 

They divide the height of the baſe of the coluiun into three, one 
for the plinth, ſubdividing the upper two into five, giving one and a 
half to the lower torus, one to the upper torus, one to the ſcotia, and 
the other one and a half to the fillets and beads, viz. half a part to 
each bead, and one fourth to each fillet ; the bead above the upper 
torus ren art of the column) is as large as the fillet and bead to- 
gether, and it's fillet the half thereof. 

To find the height of the Corinthian capital, they divide the dia- 
meter of the column into fix parts, and make one whole diameter. 
and one of theſe parts the height. "Thoſe fix parts they allow for 
the abacus, which dividing into two, they give one to the hollow, 
and the other to the ovolo and fillet. To each height of leaves they 
give two of the ſix parts, the remaining diameter is divided into, and 
make the heads of thoſe leaves to turn down half a part. They di- 
vide again the under one of the upper two parts into two, the heads 
of the leaves turning down one part, and the upper one into three, 
giving one to the fillet, and two to the ſmall volutes ; the large vo- 
Intes having the entire part. "The roſe they make as high as the 
abacus and the fillet together, 

They make no other difference between the projections of this 
order, and theſe of the foregoing one, but by obſerving in the cir- 
cumſerence of the column, that there are eight leaves in each height, 
and that each leaf has four plants carved with olive, parſley, &c. ac- 
cording to fancy ; limiting the projection of their heads, by a right 
line drawn from the projecture of the abacus to the collorino, or 
altragal of the column. 

Having divided the whole height of the entablature into ſix, they 
give two to the architrave, one and a half to the frieze, and one and 
a half to the cornice ; and to make up the particular members, they 
halve each of the two principal parts the architrave is divided into, 
and then divide the lower part into three, giving two to the lower 
face, and half a part to the bead; dividing alſo a ſecond part of the 
four into three, allowing one to the ogee ; alſo dividing the upper 
fourth part into three, giving half a part to the bead, one and a half 
to the ogee, and one to the upper fillet, making the projection one 
— thoſe fourths in height, ot which they give half to the middle 
ace. 

For the cornice, they divide it's height into eight parts, one for 
the ogee and fillet, another ſor the dentils, another for the ovolo and 


fillet, and the other is divided into fix, one fourth whereof they give 


to the fillet under the modillons, one and one fourth to the modillon, 

half a part to the ogee and fillet, one and a half to the corona, half a 

— to the ogee, one fourth to the fillet, one and one fourth to the 
cima recta, and half a part to the fillet, making the whole projec- 

ture equal to the height, and dividing it into the ſame number of 
arts. 

The ComeosI1TE (ſo called from it's capital, being compoſed out 
of thoſe of the other orders) is the lalt of the tive orders of arc//tec- 
ture. It borrows a quarter round from the Tuſcan and Doric; # 
double row of leaves from the Corinthian, and volutes from the [onic- 
It's cornice has limple modillons or dentils. | 

SCamozzi, and M. Le Clerc, place this order between the my 
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and Corinthian, in regard to it's delicac and richneſs, which they 
«item inferior to the Corinthian, and therefore make no ſcruple to 
uſe it under the Corinthian, though molt authors rank it after the 
mrinthian. 
4. 4 proportions of this order are not fixed by Vitruvius he only 
marks it's general character, by obſerving that it's capital is com- 
oſed of ſeveral parts taken from the Doric, Ianic, and Criutbian: 
* does not ſeem to regard it as a particular order; nor does he vary 
it at all from the Corinthian, except in it's capital. In effect it was 
Serlio who firſt added the Compoſite order to the four of Vitruvius, 
forming it from the remains of the temple of Bacchus, the arches 01 
Titus, Septimus, and the oldſmiths: till then this order was 
eſteemed a ſpecies of the Crinihian, only differing in it's capital. 

This order being thus left undetermined by the ancients, the mo- 
derns have a ſort of right to differ about it's proportions, &c. Sca- 
mozzi, and after him M. Le Clerc, make it's column 19 modules 
and a half, which is leſs by half a module, than that of the Corinthian ; 
as in effect the order is leſs delicate than the Corinthian. 1 ignola 
makes it 20, which is the ſame with that of the Corinthian ; but 
Serlio, who firſt formed it into an order, by giving it a proper enta- 
blature and baſe, and after him M. Perrault, raiſe it {till higher than 
the Crinthian. This laſt does not think different ornaments and 
characters ſufficient to conſlitute a different order, unleſs it have a 
different height too; agreeably to his rule of augmenting the height 
of the ſeveral columns by a ſeries of two modules in each; he makes 
the Compoſite twenty modules, and the Corinthian eighteen z which it 
ſcems is a medium between the porch of Titus, and the temple of 
Bacchus. 

Palladio makes the columns of the Compzſite ten modules long; 
and the intercolumnation in the deligns of colonades, one diameter 
and a half. He makes this order flenderer than the Corinthian, and 
it's pedeſtal one third of the altitude of the column, and which he 
divides into eight parts and a half, the firſt for the cymatinr', and 
five and a half remaining for the dado. He ſubdivi'i-s the Laſe of 
the pedcital into three parts, two he allows for tae plinth, and one 
for the torus, with it's cymatium. He makes indifterently the baſe 
of this column, Attic, or a compound of the Attic aad Tonic. 

He gives to the Compoſite capital the ſame meaſures with the Ca- 
rinthian, but varies from it in the volutes, the ovolo and aſtragal, 
which he cuts into beads; which members he borrows from thc 
Ionic, and which he makes thus. He divides the capital fron: the 
2bacus downwards into three parts; the firſt he allows to the firit 
row of leaves, the ſecond to the middle row, and the third to the vo- 
lutes, which takes up ſo much of the abacus, that it ſeems to go out 
of the ovolo, near the flower which is placed in the middle or the 
curvature of the abacus, and is as thick in front as the breadth of it's 
horns, or little more. The thickneſs of the ovolo he makes three 
fifths of the abacus, and it's lower part to begin parellcl to the cye of 
the volute ; giving to it's projecture three — of it's altitude. 
He makes the aſtragal one third part of the altitude of the ovolo, 
and it's projecture a little more than half it's thickn-is, and to wind 
about the capital under the volute, ſo as to be always viſible. To 
the liſtella, which is under the aſtragal and forms the plinth of the 
bell of the capital, he gives half the aſtragal, making the body of 
the bell perpendicular to the bottom of the flutes of the column. 

A great number of modern architects divide the height given for 
this order into ten parts, two thereof for the pedeſtal, and dividing 
the eight remaining parts into ſix, one fr the height of the entabla- 
ture, and five for the length of the c, with baſe and capital. 
That length they divide into ten parts, v is no more than halv- 
ing each of the hve parts, and that is tit ter of rhe column be- 
low. So will the pedeſtal be three diang , the column ten, and 


the entablature two in height. Having divided the entablature into 


ſix, they give two to the architrave, one and a half to the frieze, and 
two and a half to the cornice, making the projection of the archi- 
trave two ſevenths of it's height, and tat of the cornice equal to it's 
height. The height of tie pedeſtal being divided into ſeven parts, 


they give two to the baſe and plinth, four to the dye, and one to the 
cap. * 


They diminiſh the column as in the laſt order, and dividing the 


diameter at bottom into five, they make the baſe of the column pro- 

ject on each fide, one of theſe parts, which gives the breadth of the 

dye of the pcdeital. To the haſe of the pedeſtal they give ore third 

of the two parts for the baſe and plinth, and make the projection 

1 equal to the height, and that of the cap four fiſths of the 
eight. 

They make the height of the baſe of the column, half a diameter, 
and it's fe ion one fifth of the whole diameter. For the particu- 
lar members of the pedeſtal, they divide the height of the baſe into 
four parts, one fr the torus, que third of a part for the fillet, one 
and two thirds for the cymatium, and the other part, which is one 
third, to the aſtragal and fillet ;. the whole projection being equal to 
the height, The height of the cap they divide into five parts, one 
for the aſtragal and fillet ; which is one third, two more to the cy- 
matium and fillet, which is half a part; one to the corona, and one 
to the ogee and fillet, which is one third ; making the whole pro- 
Jection four of the ſaid parts. 

The height of the baſe of the column being divided into fix, they 
give one and three-fourths to the plinth, one to the lover torus, one 
fourth to the fillet, half a part to the ſcotia, one to the aſtragal and 
fillet, (which are lübdivided into ſix, each fillet having one, and each 
aſtragal two) then give half a part tv the other ſcotia, one fourth to the 
hllet, and the remaining three fourths to the upper torus; as to the 
fillet above, which is part of the column, it is half a part, or double 
the bigneſs of the under one. | 

icy make 'the height of the Compeſite capital a diameter and 
one fixth, which they divide into ſeven, giving two to each height of 
leaves, the head thereof turning down half a part; two thirds of a 


part to the ſpace between the leaves and fillet, one third to the aſtra- 
gal and ſiltet, (which is one third of that) two thirds more to the 
ovolo, one third to the ſpace between the ovolo and abacus, halt a 
part to the hollow, and half a part to the ovolo and fillet; which 13 
one third thereof; They make no other difference between the pro- 
jection of this and that of the Corinthian, but in the volutes, which 
they make after the ſame manner of the /anic ; making belides, this 
capital equal in height to the architrave and frieze taken together. 

For to form the entablature, they divide it's height into fix parts, 
two for the architrave, one and a half for the frieze, and two and a 
half for the cornice, For the particular members, the architrave is 
divided into ſeven parts, giving two to the firlt faſciæ, half a part to 
the ogee, two and a half to the ſecond faſcia, dividing again the up- 
per two parts into five, half a part for the bead, one and a Half for tlie 
ovolo, two for the hollow, and one for the fillet; making the pro- 
jection two of thoſe ſeven parts in height. | 

They obſerve no other order in the frieze, than that followed in 
the /znic ; but they divide the height of the cornice, into two and a 
half principal parts, ſubdividing cach of them into four, and the half 
into two, which makes ten in the Whole; giving one fourth to the 
hllet, one fourth to the bead, and one to the ogee ; one more to the 
firſt faſcia of the modillons, halt a part to the ogce, one and one 
fourth to the ſecond faſcia, one bn to the fillet, half a part to the 
ovolo, two to the corona, one to the ſcima reverſa and fillet, which is 
one fourth, and one and a half to the ſcima recta, and half a part to 
the tillet ; making it's whole projeCtion equal 40 it's height. 

The CouroziTE is alſo called the Rowan and ITaiic Ok- 
Db; as having been invented by the Romans, conformably to the 
reſt. which are denominated from the people among whom they had 
their riſe. Mr. Perrault, in his Vicruvius, diſtinguiſhes between 
compoſite and compoled order. The latter, he ſays, denotes any 
compoſition whoſe parts and ornaments are extraordinary and un- 
utual ; but have withal ſomewhat of beauty; both on account of 
their novelty, and in reſpect of the manner or genius of the archi- 
tect ; ſo that a compoſed order is an arbitrary humorous compoſition, 
whether regular or irregular. 


The fame author adde, that the C:rinthian order is the firſt Compo- 


fite order, as being compoſed of the Dzric and Ienic, which is the 


obſervation oi V nruvius himſelf, lib. 4. c. 1. 


GENERAL RULES given by PALLapro, for avoiding feveral er- 
rors, which were firſt introduced by the Barbarians, and which are 
till in practice among us in architecture. 

I. He would have us admit of nothing in the ſcveral OrDeRs re- 
pugnant to that {ymmetry, which nature obſerves in all her works: 
thus, as trecs are bigger at the trunks and near the roots than at the 


top; he would have it laid down, that columus ſhiould be thicker at 


bottom than at top. 


2. He reje*ts al! columns without baſes ; ſince haſes with their 
toruſes and cavettss repreſent ſo A the ſwellings occaſioned 
by the weight they ſuſtaiu; therefore condemns thoſe, who, deviat- 
ing from whatever is good, juſt and beautiful in architecture, inſtead 
of pilaſters t columns, which are to ſuſtain any weight, place car- 
touches, Munich he calls ſcrolls, and ſuppoſes ſhould ſtrike | Br eyes of 
judges very diſagreeably ; and are ſo far, ſays he, from being ſatis- 


ſaQory and picaſant to thoſe, who are not, that they give them only 


an imperfect idea of archite ure, and only put builders to an unne- 
cetſary expence ; for which reaſon he would have none of thoſe car- 
touches come out of the cornice. 

3. He condemus all frontilpieces of gates, windows, and gallerics, 
divided, and open in the middle, fince thoſe frontiſpieces were firit 
made to defend theſe parts of the edifice from rain, &. Necellity 
having inttructed the ancient architects to cover them, and to give 
them the ſhaps of a roof, Therefore he thinks that nothing can be 
more zidiculous than to open that part, which was invented for no 
oiher purpoſe than to thelter the inhabitants, and ſuch as go into it 
from rain, ſnow, hail, and other injuries of the weather, Nod. ſays 
he, tough variety and novelty pleaſes all mankind, yet they are not 
to be introduced in direct oppoſition to the rules of art, and the dic- 
tates of reaſon ; and it mult be acknowledged, that the ancients ne- 
ver departed from any general and necellary precepts of art in their 
Various inventions. | 

4. He torbids the making the projeAure of the cornice, and other 
decorations very large, becauſe when they excecd reaſonable and due 
proportion, eſpecially in a cloſe place, they make it ſtill cloſer, and 
more diſagrecable to the eye, and frighten thoſe who ſtand under 
them, who imagine they are every moment to fall on their heads. 

5. He will have the corniee made in a due proportion to the co- 
lumns, for it great cornices are put over little columns, or little cor- 
nices upon great columns, the whole muſt needs be diſagreeable to 


the eye. 


6, He adviſes us to avoid the ſuppoſing the columns to be com- 
poſed of various pieces, and jointed together by certain annulets, and 
garlands round them, which appear to keep them cloſe together; be- 
cauſe the.more ſolid and whole the columns ſeem to the eye, the bet- 
ter they anſwer the end for which they were raiſed, which is to make 
the whole building more ſtrong and ſecure. 

7. And he forewarns us againſt making ſome members in the cor- 
nice unequal to the reſt : beſides ſeveral other abuſes, which he ſup- 
poſes an able architect can caution himſelf againſt. 

There are other ſorts of ARCHITECTURE ; as 

ARCHITECTURE h PERSPECTIVE, Which is a ſort of building, 
wherein the members are of different meaſures and modules, and di- 
minith in proportion to their diſtance, to make the work appear 
larger, and longer, to the view, thay really it is. Such is the ccle- 


brated pontifical ſtair-caſe of the Vatican, built under pope Alex- 
ander VII. by Cavalier Bonino. 


CouNrERTrir ARCHITECT WKEF, Which is that which has it's 
Plojectutes 
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projectures painted, either in black or white, or coloured after the 
manner of marble, as is ſeen practiſed in ſrontiſpieces and palaces in 
Italy, and in the pavillions of Marli. This painting is done in freſco 
upon plaiſtcred walls, and in oil on walls of ſtone. Under the name 
of counterfeit architecture, which we, otherwiſe, call fcene-work, is 
Iizewife comprehended, that painted on ſlight boards, or planks of 
wood, whercon the columns, pilaſters, and other parts of building 
ſeem to ſtand out, with a re/ievs the Whole being coloured in imi- 
tation of various marbles, metals, &c. and ferving in the decorations 
of theatres, triumphal arches, public entries, funeral pomps, &c. Such 
is the cataſalco, uſed for a decoration of architecture, ſculpture, and 
painting ; raiſed on a timber ſcaffold to ſhew a cofn or tomb in a 
tuneral ſolemnity. 

The MovtrNs have alſo certain other orders, in their architeFure, 


which may be properly called national ; and are known by the names 


of the Kilic, Attic, Perſian, Caryatic, Gothic, French, and Spaniſh 
orders. 

The RusTic ORDER, is that adorned with Rſtic quoins, boſſages, 
&c. 

ATTic ORDER, is a little order of low pilaſters, with an archi- 
trave cornice for it's entablature, as that of the caltle of Verſailles, 
over the Ianic, on the fide of the garden. M. Blondel calls the little 
pilaſters of A7tics and Mezzanines, falſe orders. 

PERSIAN ORDER, is that which has figures of Perſian ſlaves in- 
ſtead of columns to ſupport the entablature. This order was firſt 
practiſed among the Athenians, on occalion of a victory their gene- 
ral Pauſanias obtained over the Perſians ; as a trophy of this victory, 
the figures of men dreſſed in the Perſian mode, with their hands 
bound before them, and other characters of ſlavery, were charged 
with the weight of Dzric entablatures ; and made to de the office of 
Doric columns. Though M. Le Clerc obferves that Perſian co- 
lumns are not always made with the marks of {lavery ; but are fre- 
quently uſed as ſymbols of virtues, vices ; of joy, ſtrength, valour, 
&c. as when made in the figures of Hercules, to repreſent ſtrength, 
of Mars, Mercury, Faunus, Satyrs, &c. 

The CaryaTic ORDER, is that, whoſe entablature is ſupported 
with figures of women, inſtead of columns. Vitruvius obſerves, 
that the Greeks having taken the city of Carya, led away their women 
captives ; and to perpetuate their ſervitude, repreſented them in their 
buildings, as de with burdens, ſuch as thoſe ſupported by co- 
lumns. The Caryatides, ſays M. Le Clerc, are not now repreſent- 
ed as among the ancients, viz. as ſymbols of ſlavery, with hands tied 
before and behind; thoſe characters being ſuppoſed injurious to the 
fair ſex. Among us they are repreſented as images of juſtice, pru- 
dence, temperance, &c. Sce plate 159. Their legs are always to be 
cloſe to each other, and even a-croſs ; their arms fad flat to the body 
or to the head, or at leaſt as little ſpread as poſſible; that, as they do 
the office of columns, they may have, as near as poſſible, the figure 
thereof. Sometimes their arms are cut off for greater delicacy; as in 
the hall of the Swils guards in the Louvre ; but M. Le Clerc does 
not approve of ſuch mutilations. 

When inſulated they ſhould never have any great weight to ſup- 
ort; and their entablature and pedeſtal are ordinarily to be Ianic. 
V hen they join to a wall, &c. it js adviſcable to put a conſole over 

them, which may appear to ſupport the weight of their entablature ; 
otherwile as they repreſent women, they do not ſeem ſo proper to ſuſ- 
tain great loads. When they are made in form of angels, the ſame 
author would have them ſupport the entablature, which in that caſe 
is to be Corinthian, with their hands. The ancients made the Carya- 
tides frequently to ſupport baſkets, or corbels of flowers; and theſe 
they call canephore, or ciſtiferæ ; which canephore are in alluſion to 
the canephore of the ancients, who were two virgins of Athens, kept 
in Mingrva's temple in the Acropolis, who at the feaſt of the Pana- 
thenen, carried baſkets on their heads, with ſomething ſecret or myl- 
terious therein, delivered to them by the pricſteſs. The baſkets were 
uſually crowned with flowers, myrtles, &c. The canephore, in theſe 
ceremonies, always marched firſt, the philoſopher or prielt next, and 
the choir of mulic followed. 

FRENCH ORDER, is a new contrived order, wherein the capital 
conſiſts of attributes agreeing to that warlike nation; as cocks heads, 
flower-de-luces, &c. It's proportions are C:rinthian ; ſuch is that 
of M. Le Brun, in the grand gallery of Verſailles ; and that of M. Le 
Clerc. This laſt gives us a Econd Tuſcan order, and a Spaniſh order, 
beſides his French g der. The Tuſcan he ranks between the firſt 
Tuſcan and Doric. It's height he makes 23 ſemi-diameters, 22 mi- 
nutes. "The column to have 15, the pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 
2, and 22 minutes; and he propoſes it's frieze to be adorned with 
turtles, which are the arms of Tuſcany. 

The SPANISH ORDER he places between the Cyrmthian and Com- 
peſle. The whole order he makes 30 ſemi-diamcters, 28 minutes, 
whereof the column has 9, and 25 minutes, the pedeſtal 16, and 18 
minutes, and the entablature 4, and 15 minutes, The horns of the 
abacus he ſuſtains with little volutes ; the middle, in lieu of a role, 
has a lion's ſnout : that animal being the ſymbol of Spain, and expreſ- 
ling the ſtrength, gravity, and prudence of that nation. 

The materials chiefly uſed in architefture are ſtones (including 
marble) and wood, lead, tiles, and flates ; lime, ſand, plaifter, nails, 
and glaſs. In the choice of thoſe materials depend, in a great meaſure, 
both the decoration and ſtrength of the building. 


Of the FOUNDATION of a Building. 

The FouxDATION is that part of a building which is under 
ground, and ſuſtains the whole edifice ; or upon which the walls of the 
ſuperſtructure are raiſed. So that of all the errors in building, thuſe 
are the moſt fatal, that are committed in the foundation; becauſe they 
at once endanger the whole ſtructure : nor can it be rectihed, but 
with the utmoſt difficulty, That therefore the architect mult take 
great cue to make choice of a good foundation ; 


* 
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Let him firſt examine the bed of earth upon which he is to build. 

If the earth be ſolid, the architect muſt adjuſt the depth of the foun- 
dation by the height, weight, &Cc. of the building; a fixth part of 
the whole height, where there are to be no cellars, nor other offices, 
under ground, is looked on as a medium; and as to thicknels, 
double that of the width of the wall, is a good rate. 

But if it be a gravelly, or ſandy ſpot, not to be truſted, particular 
care is to be taken, whether it be on land, or in the water; for if 
it be on land, the obſervation of what has been already mention- 
ed, concerning firm ground, will be ſufficient ; if we build in the 
water, we muſt therefore dig till we find a ſolid bottom; or, if 
this cannot be effected with caſe, we muſt then dig a little into 
the ſand and gravel, and drive in piles of oak, till the ends reach 
the good ground, and on theſe we may build. This operation is 
called pallification, But if we are obliged to build upon molly and 
looſe earth, we muſt then dig till we find ſolid ground, and that 
in proportion to the thickneſs of the walls, and the bulk of the 
ſtructurc. 

An old foundation mult never be built upon before we know it's 
depth, and are well aſſured that it is able to ſuſtain the fabrick. 

If the carth we build upon be marſhy, we muſt ſtrengthen it with 
piles, whoſe length muſt be the cighth part of the height of the walls, 
and their diameter the twelfth part of their length. "Theſe piles mutt 
be drove in fo contiguous to one another, that no others can be ſet 
between them ; and particular care muſt be taken to ram them in, 
with gentle blows often repeated, rather than with violence; for the 
earth will conſolidate better the one way than the other. Piles mil 
be drove, not only under the walls, but alſo under the inner, or parti- 
tion- walls; and diſtributed according to the proportion of the walls; 
thoſe within are placed fomewhat thinner than thoſe on the outſide 
of the building. 

In ſome places they found the piers of bridges, and other buildings 
near the water, on ſacks of wool, laid like matraſſes ; which, being 
well preſſed, and greafy, will never give way, nor rot in water. 

The foundation is properly fo much of the maſonry as reaches as 
high as the ſurface of the ground. Sometimes it is maſſive, and 
continued under the whole building ; as in the antique arches, and 
aqueducts, and ſome amphitheatres: more uſually it is only in ſpaces, 
or intervals, either to avoid expence, or becauſe the vacuities arc at 
too great a diſtance z in which latter caſe they make uſe of inſulated 
pillars, bound together by arches. 

Having fixed on the ground-plot for our building, we will make 
draughts of the ichnography, or ground-plot of each floor, or itory ; 
which ichnography is a tranſverſe ſection of a building, exhibiting the 
circumference of the whole edifice, and of the ſeveral rooms and 
apartments in the given ſtory, together with the thickneſs of the walls 
and partitions, the dimenſions of the doors, windows, and chymineys ; 
the projectures of the columns, and piers, with every thing viſible in 
ſuch ſection. On this draught of the ichnography depends the form 
or diſpoſition of our building, which muſt be either ſunple or mixed. 

The ſimple forms are either circular, or angular; and the circular 
ones either complete, or juſt ſpheres ; or deficient, as ovals. 

The circular form is very commodious, of the greateſt capacity of 
any; ſtrong, durable beyond the reſt, and very beautiful: but then it 
is found of all others the moſt chargeable ; much room is loſt in the 
bending of the walls, when it comes to be divided; beſides an ill 
diſtribution of light, except from the center of the roof. It was on 
this conſideration that the aucicnts only uſed the circular form in 
temples and amphitheatres, which needed no compartition. Oval 
forms have the ſame inconveniencies, without the fame convenicu- 
cies, being of leſs capacity, 

For angular hgures, Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that buildings 
neither love many, nor few angles : the triangle, v. gr. is condemned 
above all others, as wanting capacity and firmneſs; as alſo becaule 
irreſolvable into any other regular figure, in the inward partitions, be- 
ſides it's own. For figures of five, ſix, ſeven, or more angles, they 
are fitter for fortitications than civil buildings. There is, indecd, a 
celebrated building of Vignola, at Caprarola, in form of a pcntagon ; 
but the architect had prodigious difficulties to grapple with, in diſ. 
poſing the lights, and ſaving the vacuities. Such building, then, 
ſeems rather for curioſity than conveniency, and for this reatun rect- 
angles are pitched on, as being a medium between the to extremes. 
But, again, whether the rectangle is to be jult a ſquarc, or an oblong, 
is diſputed. Sir Henry Wotton prefers the latter, provided the 
length do not exceed the breadth by above one third. Mixed higur's, 
partly circular, and partly angular, may be judged of from the rules 
of the ſimple ones; only they have this particular deſect, that they 
offend againſt uniformity. Indeed, uniformity, and variety, may 
ſeem to c oppolite to each other; but Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, 
they may be reconciled ; and for an inſtauce mentions the ſtructuse 
of the human body where both meet. 

Suppoſe the building to be erected is of a circular form, accord- 
ing to the ichnography : the foundation mult be as thick again 45 
the wall intended to be raiſed upon it. "The plan of the trench mul 
be exactly level, that the weight may — equally in all parte, 
and not lean more to one fide, than the other, which occaſions the 
cracking and dividing of the walls. The foundations muſt al way* 
ſlope, or diminiſh, in proportion as they rite; yet ſo as that there 


may be as much left on one ſide as on the other, and fo as the 


middle wall above may be directly perpendicular over the middle 01 
that below; which mult be allo particularly regarded in the dimi- 
niſhing of walls above ground ; for this will make the ſabrigk much 
ſtronger than if the diminutions or ſet-offs were made any other 


way. 
Palladio is of opinion, that in large buildings it is very proper 
to make vents, or holds, through the body of the walls, from the 


very foundations to the roof, in order to let out the winds and va 


pours, which are very prejudicial to the fabrick, duminith we ex- 
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ce, and will likewiſe be found extremely convenient in caſe 
winding ſtairs are to be made from the bottom to the top. 

The foundation being laid, we are to ere the walls. : The an- 
ents mace fix kinds of walls. The firſt were called reticolata, or 
mr work. the ſecond were compoled of quadrels, or bricks ; the 
third of cement, conſiſting of cement or pebbles; the fourth of 
125 ular and various ſtones, and called ruſtick; the fifth of free- 
is and the ſixth of riemputa, or coffer- work. They generally 
made the angles, or corners of the building, of bricks, and laid 
between every two feet and a half, three courſes of bricks, which 
ſerve as a kind of band to the whole work. 

The moderns diſtinguiſh walls into plaiſtered or mud-walls, 
brick-walls, ſtone-walls, flints, or bcyldcr-walls, and boarder- 
E Mad and plaiſtered-walls are puns in ordinary timber buildings. 
Theſe walls, being quartered and athed between the timber, or 
ſometimes lathed over all, are plaiſtered with lome, which being 
almolt dry, is plaiſtered over again with white mortar. 

Brick-walls are the moſt important and uſefill among us. In 
thete, particular care is to be taken about the laying of the bricks, 
viz. that in ſummer they be laid as wet, and in winter as dry as 
poſſible, to make them bind the better with mortar : that in 
ſummer, as falt as they are laid they be covered up, 60 prevent the 
mortar, &c. from drying too faſt : that in winter they be covered 
well, to protect them from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all 
enemies to the mortar : that they be laid joint on joint, in the 
middle of the walls, as ſeldom as may be, but good bond made 
there, as well as on the outſides. Care is alſo to be taken that 
the angles may be firmly bound : in order to which, in gon, 
up the angles of a building, it is not adviſeable to raiſe any wa 
above three feet high, ere the next adjoining wall be wrought up 
to it. That good binding may be made in the progreſs of the 
work. : 

Palladio's ſentiment is, that brick-walls, intended for any great 
building, ought to be faced on both ſides with brick, and the 
middle filled with cement, rammed cloſe together with brickbats ; 
and that to every three feet in height, there ought to be three 
courſes of bricks of a larger ſize than the others to bind the whole 
breadth of the wall. That the firit courſe ſhould be laid, fo that 
the leſſer ſide of the brick may be outward ; the ſecond length- 
ways, that is to ſay, with it's larger fide on the outſide, and the 
third as the firſt. Sce Plate 141. i 

Flint, or boulder-walls are uſually raiſed by a right and left- 
handed man, who has had a hod of mortar poured down on the 
work, which they part betwixt them; each ſpreading it towards 
himſelf, and ſo they lay in the flints. The mortar for this work is 
to be very ſtiff, Theſe walls are uſed for fence-walls, around 
courts, gardens, and out-houſes. 

The cement walls of the ancients were made ſo, as there ſhould 

be three courſes of bricks, and diſpoled as above, to every two feet 
at leaſt, In erecting their ruſtick-walls, made of irregular ſtones, 
they uſed a leaden rule, which being bent, according to the place 
where the ſtone was to be ſet, demonſtrated how it was to be 
ſquared ; fo that when it was once cut, they immediately fixed it 
in it's place. 
Their walls, called coffer-work, were made by taking planks 
laid edge-way, according to the thickneſs of the walls, filling the 
void with cement, and all forts of ſtones mingled together, and 
continued, after this manner, from courle to courſe, of ſtones laid 
level, or of the fame height, throughout the whole length of the 
building, and not interrupted by any aperture. 


thickneſs ; and ſuch as appear above ground mult be half as thick 
as thoſe in the foundations. Thoſe of the ſecond ſtory muſt be 
half a brick thinner than thoſe of the firſt, and in like manner to 
the top of the fabrick: due care, however, muſt be taken not to 
make the upper part too weak. The middle of the wall above 
muſt be exactly perpendicular over the middle of thoſe below ; 
which will give the whole wall a pyramidical form. Moreover, if 
we be forced to make the ſuperficies of the upper wall, exactly 
over that beneath, it muſt be done inwardly ; for the floors, the 
beams, the vaults, and other ſupports of the edifice, will keep the 
walls from falling inward. 
The ſet off, or diſcharged parts, on the outſide, muſt be covered 
with a faſcia and a cornice, which ſurrounding the whole fabric, 
will bind as well as beautify it. As the angles of an edifice are 
common, to two ſides or faces to keep them upright and faſt to- 
gether, we muſt take care to make them very ſtrong and ſubſtantial, 
and to hold them with long and hard Rones, as it were with arms. 
he windows, therefore, and other openings, ought to be as far 
diſtant from the angles as poſlible; or at leaſt, fo much ſpace ought 
to be left, as is the breadth of the ſaid opening. 


re, it is enacted, that in all houſes of two ſtories, beſides 
cellars and garrets, and fronting bye-{treets, and lanes, the walls 
in front and rear, as high as the firſt ſtory, ſhall be full the thick- 
nels and length of two bricks ; and thence upwards to the garret 
of the thickneſs of one brick and an half ; and that the thidcnefs 
of the parret walls, on the back part, be left to the diſcretion of 
the builder; ſo that the ſame be not leſs than one brick in length; 
and that the thickneſs of the party-wall, in the garrct, be of the 
thickneſs of the length of one brick at leaſt. That in houſes of 
three ſtories high, beſides ccllars and garrets, the walls in the front 
and rear, as high as the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and a half thick; 
and from thence upwards to the garret floor, of one brick and an 
half thick; and the thickneſs of the garret walls, on the back 
part, be left to the diſcretion of the but der, ſo that the ſame may 


not be lets than one brick thick; and allo that the thickneſs of the 
No. 15. Vol. I. 
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Walls, as they advance, muſt diminiſh proportionably in their 


In London, by a ſtatute made for rebuilding the city after the 


| 


party-walls, between every houſe of this ſecond and larger ſort of 
building, to be two bricks thick, as high as the firſt ſtory, and hence 
upwards to the garret of the thicknefs of one brick and a half. 
That houſes of four ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets, the 
walls in the front and rear, as high as the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and 
an half in thickneſs, and from thence upwards to the garret floor, 
of the thickneſs of one brick 2nd an half, and that the thickneſs 
of the garret walls, on the back part, be not leſs than one brick : 
and alſo that the party-walls between every houſe of this third, and 
larger ſort of building, be two bricks thick, as high as' the 
* floor, aud thence upwards to the garret floor one brick and an 
lf, 

We have obſerved in this ſyſtem of architecture, that there are 
five orders of columns, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Compefite. Now, ſays Palladio, the firongelit and moſt ſubſtantial 
of thoſe orders, which is the Tuſcan, muit lie undermoſt; though 
this order, becauſe of it's plainneſs and ſimplicity, be ſeldom uſed 
above ground, except in fabrics, where one order only is employed, 
never, therefore, in regular ſumptuous edifices, eſpecially houſes, in 
which the Doric ſupplics it's place, as next to it for ſimplicity. 


From this we paſs to apertures, which are either gates, doors, 
windows, ſtair-caſes, chimneys, or ſewers for the ſullage, &c. 

Palladio pretends, that no ſettled and determinate directions can 
be given for the altitude, and breadth of the gates of ſpacious cdi- 
tices; nor for the doors and windows of rooms; and gives this for 
a reaſon, that when an architect makes any gates, he is forced to 
adapt them to the largeneſs of the fabric; to the dignity of a 
perlon who employs him, and the conveniency of whatever goes 
backwards and forwards, either to and from the fame ; though the 
method he likes beſt is to divide the ſpace from the ground to the 


ſuperficies of the joiſts into three parts and a half; two whereof 


muſt be allowed to the altitude of the void, or opening, and one and 
a half to the breadth. 

Some will have gates, through which coaches, &c. are to paſs, 
not leſs than ſeven feet broad, nor more than twelve; the height to 
be one and a half the breadth. 

The gates and principal doors muſt be ordered in ſuch a poſition 
that an eaſy acceſs from all parts of the houſe may be had to them. 
The doors of rooms muſt not exceed three feet wide, and fix and 
an half high; nor bc leſs than two feet wide, and five fect high. 
They ought to be as few in number, and as moderate in dimen- 
ſions as poſſible, ſince all openings are weakenings ; though by 
turning arches over them, they are diſcharged, in ſome meaſure, of 
the ſuper-incumbent weight. They are not to approach too near 
the angles of the walls; it being a a: ſoleciſm to weaken that 
part which muſt weaken all the reſt. They thould be, if poſlible, 
right over one another ; that void may be over void ; and full over 
full; and alſo oppoſite to each other, ſo as that one may ſee from 
one end of the houſe to another; which will not only be graceful, 
but alſo convenient; as it affords a means of cooling the Rouſe in 
ſummer, by letting in air; and of keeping out the wind in winter, 
which way ſoever it ſits. 

In ſmall buildings, the breadth of the door of the entry ſhould be 
four feet, or four and a half; and the breadth of the doors of the 
chambers 34, 34, or 4. In middling buildings the breadth of the 
entry door ought to be 5 or 6 feet; and that of the chamber doors 
4, or 4 f. 

There are gates and doors of the five orders, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compeſite doors. 


Gates and doors have their heads generally ſquare, and ſometimes 


circular, which laſt muſt not be uſed, if the impoſt be not above 
the height of a man. | 

Impoſts, in architecture, are the capitals of pillars or pilaſters, 
which ſupport arches. An impoſt, ſometimes alſo called chaptrel, 
is a ſort of plinth, or little cornice, which crowns a pier, and 
ſupports the fn ſtone, whence an arch or vault commences. Im- 
poſts conform to their proper order. The Ty/ce: is a plinth only; 
the Dzric has two faces crowned ; the Ianic a larmier over the two 
faces, and it's moulding may be carved ; the Corinthian and Com- 
ofite have a larmier, trieze, and other. mouldings. The pro- 
jecture of the impoſt muſt not excced the naked of the pilaſter. 
Sometimes the entablature of the order ſerves for the impoſt of 
the arch; and this looks very grand and ſtately. The impoſt is a 
thing eſſential to an ordonnance; inaſmuch as without it, in the 
lace where the curve line of the arch meets with the perpendicular 

| line of the pillar, there always ſeems a kind of elbow. 

Palladio gives the following rules for the decorations of doors, 
which decorations conſiſt of the architrave, frieze, and cornice. 
1. That the architrave ſhould turn about the door, and be as thick 
as the jambs or pilaſters, which muſt not be leſs than a ſixth part 
of the breadth of the opening, nor more than a fifth. 2. The 
thickneſs of the frieze and cornice is to be taken from the ſame 
opening. 3. The architrave muſt be divided into four parts, 
three of which are to be for the altitude of the frieze, and tive for 


that of the cornice. 4. The architrave mult be again divided into. 


four parts; three whereof go to the firſt faſcia, four to the ſecond, 
and the other three are ſubdivided into five parts ; two whereof are 
for the regolo, or orlo, and the other three are for the ſcima reverſa, 
otherwiſe called cymatium. It's projecture is equal to it's altitude, 
and the fillet projects leſs than half it's thicknets. 5. To delign 
the cymatium, we muſt draw a right line from below the fillet to 
the upper part of the ſecond faſcia, which line is to be divided into 
two equal parts, each whereof is made the baſe of an ifoceles tri- 
angle, or which has two ſides equal; then the place of the fixed 
foot of our compaſs muſt be placed in the angle over againſt 
the baſe, by which we will draw the curve lines wluch give the cy- 
matium. | 
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The frieze ought to be three fourths of the architrave, and formed 
by the legment of a circle; leſs than a ſemicircle, and it s convexity 
or ſwelling is to be perpendicular to the cymatium of the architrave. 

The five parts to be given to the cornice mnſt be thus liſtributcd 
to it's members ; one to be for the cavetto with it's liſtella, which is 
the fifth part of the cavetto, the projecture whercof is two thirds of 
it's altitude; and an iſoceles triangle muſt be drawn to delign it, ſo 
that the cavetto will be the baſe of the triangle. Another of the ſaid 
five parts mult be allowed to the ovolo, the projecture whereof ſhall 
be two thirds of it's altitude, and is formed by drawing an iſoceles 
triangle. The other three to be ſubdivided into ſeventeen parts, 
eight whereof we allow to the corona with it's liſtellas, of which 
that above takes one of the ſaid eight parts, and that below, which 
makes the hellow of the corona, mult have but a ſixth part of the 
ovolo. The other nine will be given to the ſeimà recta and it's fil- 
let, which will be one third of the ſaid ſcima. 

Decoration in architecture conliſts in any thing that adorns and 
enriches a building. The orders of architefture contribute greatly 
to the decoration, but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders mult have 
their juſt proportions, characters, and ornaments; otherwiſe the 
fineſt order will bring confulion rather than richneſs. 

As for our other apertures, which arc windows, We mult obſerve 
the following rules: 1. That they be as few in number, and as mo- 
derate in dimenſions, as may conſiſt with other reſpects. 2. That 


they, be "wary at a convenient diſtance from the angles, or corners of 


the bui dings. 3. Care muſt be taken that the windows be alſd 


. h 4 ö 
equal one with another in their rank and order; {6 that thoſe on the 


right hand 1 anſwer to thoſe on the left; and thoſe above be right 
above thoſe below. 

As to their dimenſions, regard is to be had to the bigneſs of the 
rooms which are to receive the light. 

"The apertures of windows in middle-fized houſes may be four and 
a half, or five feet between the jambs ; and in the greater buildings 
{ix and a half, or ſeven feet; and their height may be double of the 
length at leaſt ; but in high rooms, or larger buildings, their height 
may be a third, a fourth, or half their breadth, more than double 
their length. 

Such are the proportions for windows of the firſt ſtory ; and ac- 
cording to theſe mult thoſe in the upper ſtorics be for breadth ; but 
as to height they muſt diminiſh ; the ſecond ſtory may be one third 
part lower than the firſt, and the third ſtory one fourth part lower 
than the ſecond. 

There are different ſorts of windows, viz. architrave windows, 
dormer windows, · or luthern and tranſom windows. 

Architrave windows of timber, are commonly an ogee raiſed out 
of the ſolid timber with a liſt over it; though ſometimes the mould- 
ings are {truck and laid on, and ſometimes are cut in brick. Dormer 
windows, or luthern, are a kind of window over the cornice, in the 
roof of a building, ſtanding perpendicularly over the naked part of 
the walls, and ferving to illuminate the upper ſtory. Tranſom 
window is a double-light window, lo called from the piece that is 
framed acroſs it. 

Windows, like doors, vary likewiſe with reſpect to the different 
orders of architefurec, and have their various decorations in common 
with doors. 

Windows and doors are alſo often adorned with balconies ; which 
are a jutty, or projecture in the front of a houſe, ſupported by pillars 
or conſoles, and encompaſled with a balluſtrade; which is an allem- 
blage of one or more rows of balluſters, high enough to relt the 
elbow on, i. c. about four feet. 


The next apertures which fall under our conſideration, are the 
chimneys. 

CHIMNEY, from the French Cheminze, is that part of the houſe 
where the fire is made. The chimney is compoſed of jambs, or 
ſides of the back or wood; the mantle- tree reſting on the jambs ; 
the tube, or funnel, which conveys away the ſmoke ; the,chimney- 
piece, or moulding, on the fore- ſide of the jambs over the mantle- 
tree, and the hearth, or fire-place. But as we are yet on the outſide 
of the houſe, we thall conſider firſt the funnel, or tube, which, ac- 
cording to Palladio, muſt never be made too wide, or too narrow; 
for in the former caſe the wind having too much room, will drive 
the Imoke downward, and not let it aſcend, or go freely out; and in 
the latter caſe the ſmoke, for want of a free vent, will fly back 
again. Therefore in the chimneys of rooms the funnels mult not be 
narrower than half a foot, nor wider than nine inches, nor above 
two feet and a half in length. The mouth of the pyramid where it 
Joins to the funne] muſt be made ſomewhat narrower, that the ſmoke 
driving downward, it may keep it from going into the room, Some 
make the funnels crooked, that by their winding and the ſtrength of 
the fire, which forces it upward, they may prevent the ſmoke from 
flying back into the room. The funnels, or openings at top, ſays 
the ſame learned author, through which the ſmoke ſhould be con- 
veyed, ought to be wide, and ſet at a diſtance from any ſubſtance 
that is apt to take fire. 

According to Wolfius, the breadth of the aperture at bottom 
ought to be to the height, as three to two; to the depth, as four to 
two. In ſmall apartments the breadth is three feet, in larger five. 
In bed-chambers four. In ſmall banquetting-rooms five and a half; 
m large fix ; but the height never to exceed two and a half, leſt 


there be too much room for the air and wind to drive the ſmoke into 


the room. Nor muſt the height be too little, leſt the ſmoke miſs it's 
way, and be checked at firſt ſetting out, The fame author adviſes 
to have an aperture through which the external air may, on occa- 
lion, be let into the flame, to drive up the ſmoke, which the inter— 
nal air would otherwiſe be unable to do. 

Felibien orders the mouth of the tube, or that part joined ty the 
chimney-back, to be a little narrower than the relt, that the ſmoke 


nm. 


coming to be repelled-downwards, meeting with this obllacle, may 
be prevented from getting into the room. : 

Fo prevent ſmoking chimneys, Mr. Lucar adviſes two holes, gr 
two pipes, one over the other, to be left on each fide of the chim. 
ney, one floping upwards, the other downwards : through one of 
theſe, ſays he, the ſmoke will paſs in any polition. De arme 
will have a braſs ball full of water, with a ſmall aperture, to be hung 
up in the chimney, at a height a little above the greatelt flame: here, 
as the Water grows hot, it will rarefy, and drive through the aper 
ture in a vapoury ſtream, which will drive up the {moak that wWould 
otherwiſe linger in the funnel. Others place a kind of moveable 
vane, or weather-cock, at top of the chimney ; lo that what way 
loever the wind comes, the aperture of the chimney will be 1}; reencd, 
aid the ſmoke have free egreſs. Indeed the beſt prevention of x 
ſmoking chimney ſeems to lie in the proper ſituation of the doors of 
the room, and the apt falling ba-k of the back, aud convenient ga- 
thering of the wings and breatt of the chimney. 

Chimneys are made in the thickneſs of the wall, and care muit be 
taken that no timber be laid within twelve inches of the fore-tide of 
the chimney jambs, that all joiſts on the baek of the chimney be laid 
with a trimmer, at {ix inches diftance from the back; and that no 
timber be laid within the funnel. 

The ancients, in order to heat their apartments, built their 
chimneys in the middle, with columns or confoles to uphold the ar. 


which the ſmoke was conveyed ; though the obſcurity of the ruſes 
given by Vitruvius on that head, would make one conclude, that the 
ancients had no chimneys, but only ſtoves, whereof they had entire 
apartments. 

Palladio pretends, that the ſtoves of the ancients, uſed inſtead of 
chimneys, conſiſted of certain tubes, or pipes, in the thicknefs of 
the wall, through which the heat of the fires, which were made un. 
der thoſe chambers, alcended, and iKued out through certain vents, 
or mouths, at the top of the {aid tubes or funnels. 

In the year 1713 was publiſhed a French book, intituled, La 
Mechanique du feu, or the art of augmenting the effects, and dimi— 
niſhing the expence of tire, by M. Gauger; ſince tranilated into 


. g 9 : 
Englith by the celebrated Dr. Deſaguliers. Whercin the author 


the heat, and proves geometrically, that the dilpolition of parallel 
jambs, with the back inclined, as in the common chimneys, is lefs 
fitted for reflecting heat into the room, than parabolical janibs, with 
the bottom of the tablette horizontal. He gives feveral new con- 
ſtrictions of his new chimneys, and the manner of executing them, 

Chimney jambs are the tides of a chimney uſually ſtanding out 
perpendicularly, fometunes circularly from the back; on the x- 
tremities whereof the mantle-tree reſts. See Jams, 


We ſhall paſs now to the ſtair-caſe, defined an aſcent incloſed be— 
tween walls, ora balluſtrade, conſiſting of ſtairs or iteps, wich land- 
ing places and rails, ferving to make a communication between the 
ſeveral ſtories of a houſe.” 

We muſt be very curious in placing our ſtair-caſe, ſince it is diſh- 
cult to find a convenient place for it, which, at the ſame time, will 
no ways damage the reſt of the fabric. A proper ſituation, therefore, 
mult be athigned to it, that it may not interfere with any other parts 
of the houſe, nor receive any inconvenience from them. 

The common rules to be obſerved in ftair-calcs arc as follow : 1, 
They mult have three openings; the firit of which is the door by 
wh ch we go up to them, which the leſs it is conecaled from tuch as 
enter the houſe, the more ornamental it will appe:.r; and, in Pal- 
ladio's opinion, it ſhould be placed in fuch a manner, that before 
we come at it we may have a ſight of the beſt part of the houſe: for 
then the edifice, though little in reality, wall appear large. The 
ſecond opening is the windows requilite to light the ftair-caſe, and 
which muſt be ſituated in the middle, and mude high, by which 
means they will diffuſe the light in equal proportion. "The third 
opening is the landing-place, through which we entcr into the rooms 
of the firſt ſtory, and mult lead into the molt handlome, ſpacious, 
and beſt furnithed rooms of the houlc. ; 

2. Stair-caſes muſt be made ſpacious in proportion to the bigneſs 
and quality of the building, and never narrower than three or four 
feet, that when two perſons meet, they may have room enough to 
pals, : 

3. The ſteps muſt be no more than ſix or ſeven inches lteep, aud 
if they ſhould be lels, eſpecially if the ſtair-caſes are long, and have 
no landing-places, it will make them {till more convenient, and less 
tireſome, by not obliging people to liſt their feet ſo high; but then 
they muſt be four inches [keep at leaſt. The breadth of the {cps 
muſt not be more than one foot and a half, nor leſs than a foot. 

The kinds of ſtair-caſes are various; for in ſome the {iairs are 
ſtrait, in others winding; in others both ways, or mixt: again, of 
ſtrait ſtair-caſes, called alſo flyers, ſome fly directly forwards ; others 
are ſquare; others triangular ; and others are called French flights. 

For the making of trait ſtair-caſes, the whole ſpace mult be di- 
vided into four parts; two whereof mult be allowed to the tepe, 
and the other two to the void in the middle ; whence the ſlair-calc, 
in caſe it were left open, will receive the light. "They may be made 
with the wall inward, and then the wall itſelf is incloſed in the two 
parts which are allowed to the lteps; though there be no abfolute 
occalion tor this, 

Direct-fliers, or plain-flicrs, are thoſe which proceed directly from 
one floor to another, without turning either to the right or left; (el. 
dom uſed except for garret, or cellar ſtairs. Square fliers arc thole 
which fly round the lides of a lquarc newel, either ſolid or open; 
having at cvery corner of the newel a ſquare half ſtep, taking op 
one fourth of a circle, fo that they fly from one halt [tcp to another; 
and the length of the ſtairs is perpendicular to the lide of the newel- 
French fliers fly firlt directly forwards, till they come within the 

lengt 


chitraves, over which they fixed the pyramidal funnel, through 
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— 
length of a. ſtair of the wall; and then have a ſquare half pace, f om 
which you immediately aſcend to another half pace, from which the 
ſtairs fly directly back again, parallel to their hrlt flight. . 

Of winding-ſtairs, Ca led allo {piral-ſtairs ; lome arc ſquare, ome 
circular, and ſome elliptical ; and thele again are various, fome 
winding round a ſolid, and others an open newel, ; I 

There are four kinds of circular winding-ftairs, viz. ſuch as wind 
about a ſolid newel ; the fore-edge of cach being in a right line, 
pointing to the center of a newel f commonly uled in church ſtceplcs, 
and great old houſes. Such as wind wund an open newel, the fore 
ſide of cach being in a right line, pointing to the center of the newel ; 
as thoſe in the monument of London. Such as wind round a lolid 
newel, only the foreſide of cach, an arch of a circle cither 2 
or convex, pointing near to the circumference of the hewel. An 
ſuch as reſemble the laſt in all other reſpects, fave that they _ an 
open 1 Any of theſe winding-ſtairs take up leſs room than 

r kinds. 
han a ſtair-caſe winds round a ſolid newel, or a column, PaJ- 
Jadio will have it made in the manner following: the diameter being 
divided into three parts, two mult be for the iteps, and one for the. 
newel ; or the diameter ſhall be divided into ſeven parts, three of 
which are to be allowed to the newel, and the four others to the 
ſteps; and in caſe the ſtair- caſes be made circular, they will appear 


very ornamental, and be longer than if they had been made ftrait. * 


But in open ſtair-caſes, the lame celebrated architect divides the dia- 
meter into ſour parts, two of which he gives to the ſteps, and two 
to the void in the middle. 5 

He divides elliptical and circular ſtair-caſes in one and the ſame 
manner, and judges them very handſome and agrecable, all the in- 
dows and doors being at the head, and in the middle of the ellip!ts. 

Palladio mentions another kind of ſtair-caſes in the portico, of 
Pompey at Rome, m the way that leads to the quarter of the Jews, 
which conſiſts of three winding ſtairs, of a very pretty and artiul in- 
vention; for being ptaced in the middle of the building, whence 
they could reccive no light but from above; they were ſet upon co- 
lummns, to the end that the light might be equally diſfuſcd; in imita— 
tion whereof Bramante, a celebrated architect in his time, made one 
in the Belvidera, but without ſteps ; and compoſed it of the four or- 
ders following: viz. the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Cumpgſile. 
This kind of ſtair-caſe is made by dividing the ſquare into four 
durts; two of which are given to the void in the middle, and one to 
each ſide of the ſteps, or columns. 

Mixt-ſtairs are ſuch as partly fly and partly wind; whence ſome 
call thera fliers and winders : of theſe are ſeveral kinds; as doglcy- 
ged-ſtairs, which firſt fly directly forwards, then wind a ſemicircle ; 
and then fly directly backwards, parallel to that. Square fliers and 
winders, which have a ſquare newel, either ſolid or open, and fly 
by the ſides of the newel, winding a quadrant of a circle at each cor- 
ner. Solid and open newelled-fliers, and winders, which are of two 
kinds; the one winds a quadrant of a circle about a ſolid newel, 
then flies by the ſide of a ſquare open newel ; then winds again by 
the ſide of a ſolid newel ; then flies again, and ſo alternately. The 
other flies firſt, then winds, and then flies again alternatcly. 

Several modern architects, eſpecially the French, have introduced 
twiſted rails in many of their ſtair-caſes; which are formed in the 
following manner : 

When we have made our plan, and thereby found the breadth, or 
tread of the ſteps, and have alſo fixed on the bigneſs of the intended 
rail, with the form and projection of the mouldings : then the front 
of the ſecond ſtep muſt be continued out farther, and thereon a circle 
deſcribed, touching the inſide of the rail, and whoſe diameter muſt 
be equal to the breadth of two ſteps, which we ſhall divide into eight 
equal parts; then we ſhall deſcribe on the center of the ſaid circle, 
another circle, equal to the bigneſs of the rail, aud alſo another cir- 
cle to the extremities of the mouldings. 

If we draw a diagonal line, and deſcribe the part of a circle, and 
dividing it into cight equal parts, continue it from the center to the 
line, we have the diminiſhing ſcale for the formation of the ſcroll. 
Then transferring the reſpective diſtances within the great circle, 
on each eighth part thereof, and finding the center of the eye, or 


block, for the firſt eighth part of the ſcroll, and proceeding from 


thence to all the diſtances, we have the whole fcroll completed, and 
finiſhing in the block at one revolution of a circle. But here it is to 
be obſerved, that the inſide ſcroll, though drawn from the ſame cen- 
ters, muſt not meet on the aforeſaid eight parts of the great circle, 
but a line drawn from the outer ſcroll to Sch center reſpectively. 

For forming the ſcroll of the firſt ſtep, the ſame method is to be 
uſed as above ; obſerving only, that as it begins to be circular from 
the ſecond eighth part, the diſtance to the rail muſt be divided into 
leven parts, and gathering in one at a time, it will be completed. 

Should it be required to make the ſcroll of a larger revolution, 
we mult deſcribe a circle whoſe diameter is equal to three ſteps, and 
divide the diminiſhing ſcale into twelve parts : and by proceeding as 
before, to ftrike one eighth of the great circle at a time, we have the 
{croll at one revolution and a half of the circle. But wanting it {till 
larger, we ſhall make a circle, whoſe diameter is equal to hd Vera 
of four ſteps, and the diminiſhing ſcale divided into ſixteen parts, 
the ſcroll will be formed at two revolutions of the circle, 


Having carried the walls as high as we are determined they ſhall 
go, having made the vaults, laid the joiſts of the floors, {which joiſts 
are thoſe pieces of timber framed into the girders and ſummers, On 
which the boards of the floor are laid,) brought up the ſtair-caſes, &c. 
in the next place we muſt raiſc the roof, which as it embraces all the 
parts of the fabric, and preſſes the walls thereof e ually with it's 
weight, is, by that means, a kind of bandage to k whole, and 
lerves for thelter, to carry off the rain from the walls, 
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inches, the other ſix. 
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The joiſts are from fix to eight inches ſquare, and ought id n 
to lic at « greater diſtance from each other than ten inches, never 
twelve : nor ought they ever to bear at a yreater jength than ten fert; 
or to lie leſs into the wall than eight inches. Sometimes carpen— 
ters fhicr their joiſts, as they call it; that is, lay two rows of joiſts 
one over the other. Stmmer is à large fibre, the firſt thut is laid 
bver colunms and pilaſters, in beginm ng to make a _crof>-vavt ; of 
it is the ſtone, which being laid over a picdreit, or column, is hol- 
lowed to reccive the firit hannce of a plat-band. Girdefts are the 
largeſt pieces of timber in a floor; their ends are tifttally faflened in- 
to the ſummers; or breaſt jummers; and the joiſts arc framet in at 
one end to the girders, By the ſtatute; for rebuilding London, no 
girder is to lic leſs than ten inches into the walls; aud thetr ends to 

e always luid in lome, &c. 

Palladio will hase roots made mote or Icfs ſhelving, ace»tding us 
the climate is cither hot or cold ; for which reaſon, in Germany, ke 
fays, where the ſnow falls in great quantity, the roots are made very 
ſharp, aid are covered with Ingles, or little thin pieces of wood, or 
elſe with very thin tiles; for other iſe the weight of the {now wontd 
cruſh them. But thoſe who live in gentle and moderate climates 
ſhould raiſe their roots with grace and politencly, and ro fuch an alti— 
tud-, as that the rain may catily roll off, IMerefore the breadth of 
the plate to be roofed, continues he, mult be divided into nine parts; 
two wicket thall be the pitch 3 for it it were made of one fourth of 
the breadth, the roof would be too ſharp, fo that the tiles would 
ſcarce cleave ; and it they were made but of a fifth part, the roof 
would be too flat, whereby the ſuperincumbent weight of the tiles, 
ſhingles, and ſnows, would preſs too much upon it. He concludes, 
by obſerving, that gutters are made uſually all round the houſe, into 
which the water which falls from the tiles is conveyed away, by 
ſpouts, at a conliderable diitanee from the walls. That the gutters 
mult have a foot and a halt of wall over them, which will not only 
keep them in much itronger; but likewiſe preſerve the timber in the. 
root from any damage which the rain might otherwiſe occaſion. 

When the roof is pointed, it's moſt beautiful proportion is to have 
it's protile an equilateral triangle; when ſquare, that is, when the 
pitch, or angle of the ridge, is a right angle, it mult be conſidered as 
a mean proportion between the pointed and the flat-form. A flat 
roof is that in the form and proportions of a triangular pediment. 
Sometimes the roof is in the pinnacle form; ſometimes it has a 
double ridge; ſometimes it is cut or mutilated; that is, conſiſts 
of a truc and a falſe roof laid over the former; fomctimes it is 
truncated, that is, inſtead of terminating in a ridge, or angle, it 
is cut ſquare of, at a certain height, and covered with a ter— 
raſs, and lometimes, alſo, encompafſed with a balluſtrade. Some- 
times it is in manner of a dome, that is, it's plan is ſquare, and the 
contour circular; fomctimes it is round, that is, the plan is round, 
or oval, and the profile ſpherical. Sometimes the bale being very 
large, it is cut off to diminiſh it's height, and covered with a terrals 
of lead, raiſed a little in the middle with tky-lights, from ſpace to 
ſpace, to give light to ſome corridore, or other intermediate picce, 
which without ſuch an expedient would be too dark. 

There is alfo the hip-roof, which is a roof that has neither gable- 
hea, tircad-head, nor jirkin-head ; which laſt are both gable and hip 
at ihe fame end. A hip-roof has caſters as long, and with the angles 
t the foot, &c. at the cud of buildings, as it has at the tides ; and the 


teet of the rafters on the end of ſuch buildings, as have hip roofs,” 


{fand on the {ame plan, viz. parallel with the horizon, and at the 
ſame height from the foundation with the rafters on the ſides of the 
roof. 

All kinds of roofs are compoſed of beams, rafters, hips, &. A 
beam is the largeſt picce of wood in a buildi:g, being laid a-crots the 
walls, and feriing to ſupport the principal rafters of the roof. No 
houle has lels than two of thele brains, viz. one at cach head : into 
theſe the girders of the garret-floor arc alfo tramed ; and it the buitd- 
ing be timber, the tcazle tenons of the polls, 

The proporti-:1s of beams near London, are fixed by ſtatute as fol- 
lows: A beam 15 feet long muſt be feven inches on one tide it's 
ſquare, and five on the other; if it be 16 fect long, one {ide muſt be 
eight inches, the other fix ; if 17 feet long, one fide mitt be ter 
In the country they uſually make then 
ſtronger. . Sir IH. Wotton adviſes thele to be of the ittongeſt, and 
molt durable timber. 

Hence Mr. Parent remarks, that the common practice of cutting 
the beams out of trees, as ſquare as poſſible, is il] liuſhandry ; and 
hence takes occaſion to determine geometrically what dimenſious the 
bale of a beam, to be cut ont of any tree propoſed, ſhall have, in order 
to it's being of the greateſt poſſible ſtrength ; or, which is the fame 
thing, a circular baſe being given, he determines the rectangle of the 
greateſt reſiſtance that can be inſcribed, and finds, that the ſides nut 
be nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees with obſervation. Hitherto the 
length of the beam has been tuppoſed equal; if it be unequal, the 
baſes will reſiſt fo much the lefs, as the beams arc longer. 

Mr. Parent has calculated tables of the weights that will be fuf— 
tained in the middle, in beams of various baſes and lengths, fitted at 
cach end into walls, on a ſuppoſit ion that a picce of oak of an inch 
{quare, and a foot long, retained horizontally by the two extremes, 
will ſuſtain 315 pounds in it's middle before it breaks, Which it 18 
found, by expœrience, it will, 

Rafters are pieces of timber, which landing by pairs upon the rea- 
ſon, meet in an angle at the top, and form the root. No raſtetrs 
ſhould ſtand farther than 12 inches from one another. For the zes, 
or ſcantlings of rafters, it is provided, by act of parliament, that prin- 
cipal rafters, from 12 feet © inches, to 1 tert 6 inches long, be 3 
inches broad a-top, and $ at the bottom, and © inches thick ; thoſe 
from 14 feet 6 inches, to 18 fert 6 inches long, to be 9 inches broad 
at the foot, 7 at the top, 2nd 7 thick , and thote from 18 fect 6 8 
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to 21 feet 6 inches, to be 10 inches broad at the foot, 8 at the top, 
and 8 thick. Single rafters 6 feet 6 inches long, to be 4 feet, and 3 
x their ſquare; thoſe 8 feet long, muſt be 41, and 34 inches 
uare. 
The hips are thoſe pieces of timber placed at the corners of the 
roof. The hips are much longer than the rafters, by reaſon of their 
oblique poſition, and are placed not with a right or ſquare angle, but 
a very oblique one; and, by conſequence, are not, at leaſt ought not 
to be ſquare at any angle, (as rafters are at all) but bevel at every one 
of them ; and, which is yet more, as rafters have but four plains, 
theſe commonly have five. Hips are called by country workmen 
corners; ſome call them principal rafters, and others ſleepers. In- 
deed hips and ſleepers are much the ſame, only the ſleepers lie in the 
vallies, and join at top with the hips ; but thoſe ſurfaces, or plains, 
which make the back of the hips, are the under ſides of the {leeper. 
The backs of a heap are thoſe two ſuperficies, or plains, on the out- 
ſide of the hips, which lie parallel, both in reſpect of theic length 
and breadth, with the lade of the adjoining ſides, and end of 
the roof. 
The higheſt part of the roof, or rather the piece of wood wherein 
the rafters meet, is called the ridge of the roof. 


Having finiſhed the outward caſe of the edifice, the next thing is, 
to diſtribute the ground- plot into apartments; in which diſtribution 
regard muſt be had to gracefulneſs, and uſefulneſs, for rooms of of- 
fice, and entertainment, as far as the capacity thereof, and the nature 
of the country, will atlow. 1 | 

The gracefulneſs conſiſts in a double analogy, or correſpondency, 
firſt, between the parts of the whole, whereby a large fabric ſhould 
have large partitions, entrances, doors, columns ; and, in brief, all 
the members large ; the ſecond between the parts themſelves, with 
regard to length, breadth, and height. 

Palladio will have a building diſpoſed and ordered in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the moſt noble and beautiful parts of it be the moſt ex- 
poſed to all ſpectators, and the leſs agreeable thrown into bye places, 
and removed, as much as poſſible, from public view ; becauſe the re- 
fuſe of the houſe, or whatever may produce any ill effect, or incum- 
brance, ought to be carried thither ; and for this reaſon the cellars, 
rem ew coal-holes, pantries, kitchen, ſervants-hall, laundries, 
ovens, and other offices, which are for ever in uſe, ſhould, in his opi- 
nion, be placed in the lower and moſt. obſcure part of the edifice, 
and ſome of them a little under ground. 

The uſefulneſs conſiſts in having a conſiderable number of rooms 
of all kinds, with entries, halls, and light ſtair-cafes, which muſt be 
made ſpacious, and eaſy, to go up and down; and the meaneſt, and 
Jeſs graceful of them, —— advantageouſly, to ſerve the other more 
ſpacious apartments. The rooms muſt be large, moderate, or middle- 
fized, and ſmall, and all contiguous to one another. Convenient 
partitions muſt be likewiſe contrived for cloſets, libraries, horſe-fur- 
niture, and other things which are in daily uſe, and which would ap- 
pear very indecent in a bed-chamber, dining-room, or other place ſet 
a- part for the reception of ſtrangers. 

Palladio orders the ſummer rooms to be ſpacious, and open to the 
north; and the winter ones ſmall, and expoſed to the ſouth and 
weſt. But the rooms intended for ſpring and autumn, ought to be 
towards the eaſt, and have their el. towards greens and gar- 
dens. Studies and cloſets ſhould likewiſe have the ſame proſpect. 
But, where the architect ts confined within certain limits, beyond 
which he has no power to go, neceſſity obliges him to ſuit himſelf 
according to the ſituation of the place. 

In the partition, an architect has often occaſion for ſeveral ſhifts ; 
through which his gwn ſagacity, more than any rules, muſt conduct 
him. Thus he is frequently put to ſtruggle with ſcarcity of ground; 
ſometimes to damn one room, for the benefit of the reſt : as to hide 
a buttery under a ſtair- caſe, &c. at other times, to make thoſe the moſt 
beautiful, which are moſt in ſight ; and to leave the reſt, like a 
painter in the ſhadow, &c. 


Since the hall, or ſalle, is properly the firſt, and fineſt partition of 
an apartment, and is placed at the entrance of a fine houſe, palace, or 
the like; it therefore deſerves, firſt, our attention. 

Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of halls: the tetraſtyle, which has 
four columns ſupporting the plat-form, or cieling: the Corinthian, 
which has columns all around, let into the wall, and 1s vaulted over ; 
and the Egyptian, which had a periſtyle of inſulated Corinthian co- 
lumns, bearing a ſecond order with a cieling. "Theſe were called 
occi. 

To make a tetraſtyle hall, according to Palladio's deſign, it's length 
ſhould be divided into five equal parts, three thereof mult be allowed 
to the breadth. The wings (that is, the ſpace between the wall and 


the pillars, or columns, which is not included in the breadth of the 


hall) have in breadth a fifth part of the altitude of the columns. The 
cohimns, of what order leaſes moſt the architect, and which he 
thinks moſt proper for the ornament and magnificence of the hall 
which commonly is the Corinthian. The diameter of theſe columns 


ought to be equal to the breadth of one half of the wings: the open- 


ing above, one third part of the breadth of the hall. 

The length of a Cyrinthian-hall ſhould be the diagonal of it's 
ſquare; and the wings have in breadth two ſevenths of the length 
of the hall, that is, one for every wing; the diameter, and height 
of the columns, in proportion; as well as the opening in the 
middle. 

The Egyptian halls are very much like bafilicas, or the courts of 
uſtice of the ancients; 3 they have a 223 in which the co- 
alilicas; and upon theſe 

columns are placed the architrave, frieze, and cornice. The ſpace, 
or diſtance between the columns and the wall, is covered with a plat- 
form, ſurrounded by a corridore with rails, and balluſters. Above 
the ſaid pillars there is a continued wall, with halt columns, on the 


bers. 


n 


inſide of it, one fourth part leſs than the lower ones. The windows 
which give light to the hall, and through which, when laid open, 
ſuch as are on the platform can look into it, are placed between the 
ſaid half columns. 

The ancients had another ſort of hall, called teſtitudinated ; that 
is, made in a form of a tortoiſe. The length of a teſtitudinated hall 
is equal to the diagonal of it's ſquare, and has it's full breadth in 
height; which reaches as far as the ſummet, or architrave of the 
roof. The rooms on the fide are fix feet leſs in height; and 
above the walls, which ſeparate them from the hall, there are 
columns, which bear the roofs of the ſaid hall. Between theſe 
columns, there are ſome apertures, or windows, which give light 
to the hall. A little farther are the periſtylos, about which are 
piazzas, that are the height of the columns. The chambers are of 
the ſame breadth, and their _ to the impoſt of the arches, i; 
equal to the breadth ; as the arches have in height the third part of 
their diameter. 

The length of halls ſhould never exceed twice their breadth ; but 
the nearer they are to a ſquare, the more uniform and commodious 
they will be. 

We muſt not confound halls with entries, though we often give 
to entries the name of halls ; though entries be in the lower parts of 
the houſe, and halls in the upper. Entries are but a fort of landing. 
place, with which all the other principal parts of the houſe have a 
communication, and whereeperſons wait till the maſter of the houle 
appears; and, after the Ae are the firſt places that preſent 
themſelves to ſuch as enter the houſe. 

The galleries are covered places in palaces, much longer than 
broad; which ſerve to walk in. If there be but one, it is uſually 
made in the fore, or back front of an edifice ; if two, in the Wings. 
They are either large, or ſmall, as conveniency, and the quality of 
the building, may require; but they ſhould never be above twenty 
feet broad; or leſs than ten. The galleries of the Louvre are mag- 
nificent. | 

The rooms muſt be diſtributed equally on each ſide of the entry 
and the hall ; and care muſt be taken that thoſe on the right hand 
anſwer to, and be of an equal largeneſs, with thoſe on the left, where- 
by there will be a juſt harmony and proportion in the ſeveral parts 
of the edifice ; and the wall will be in equal proportion preſſed by the 
roof: for if the apartments are bigger on one fide the edifice than on 
the other, in the former caſe they will reſiſt the weight with eaſe, 
becauſe of the ſolidity and thickneſs of the walls ; but in the lat- 
ter they will be too weak, which will create great inconveniencies, 
and at laſt deſtroy the whole ſtructure. 

Palladio ſays, that in the deſigning of rooms, there are ſeven beau- 
tiful proportions; for either they are made round or ſquare ; but 
that bs emer is now entirely neglected, and laid aſide; or their 
length is the diagonal of their ſquare; or of one ſquare, and a third; 
or a ſquare, and a half; or a ſquare, and two thirds; or laſtly, of 
two ſquares. 

For the altitude of rooms, it muſt be taken from the different form 
of the cieling; which is either arched or flat. If flat, the altitude 
from the floor to the joiſts, muſt be in equal proportion to their 
breadth ; and the rooms over them muſt be a ſixth part lower than 
thoſe beneath. If arched, as they uſually are in the firſt ſtory, (for 
this gives them a grace and beauty, and renders them leſs liable to 
fire) their altitude, in ſquare rooms, is a third part more than the 
breadth of the rooms. But in thoſe, where the length exceeds the 
breadth, an altitude muſt be ſought equal to their length and breadth ; 
and dividing the whole into two equal parts, one of which will be the 
exact altitude of the arch. Or if the chambers to be arched be 
twelve feet in length, and fix in breadth, we muſt add the two num- 
bers together, and the ſum is eighteen, which divided by two, gives 
nine, and this is the altitude- of the arch required. | 

Another method of finding the altitude of a room by numbers, is, 
by finding (aſter the length and breadth of the room has been given) 
a number that bears the — proportion to the breadth, as the length 
does to it ; which is performed by multiplying the leſſer extreme by 
the greater, and the ſquare root of the product will be the height. For 
example, ſuppoſe the place to be arched be nine feet long, and five 
feet broad, the altitude of the arch will be ſix fect; and the ſame 
proportion that nine has to fix, fix has to four. But however we 
mult obſerve, that this altitude cannot always be found by num- 


To find in numbers another altitude, which, though it be leſs, will 
ſtill be in proportion to the room; we mult firlt have found by the 
length and breadth of the chamber, it's altitude according to the fir!t 
rule, which in the foregoing inſtance was nine ; and having added 
the length, breadth, and altitude together, we ſhall multiply the 
nine by twelve, and afterwards by fix ; ſetting the product made by 
twelve under twelve, and the product made by fix under fix ; when 
this is performed, we ſhall multiply ſix by twelve, and ſet the pro- 
duct thereof, which is 72, under 9 ; laſtly, having found a number 
that, multiplied by 9, produces 72, which in this inſtance will be 
eight ; eight feet muſt be the altitude of the arch. Theſe ſeveral al- 
titudes have this relation between theinſelves, viz. that the firſt cx- 
ceeds the ſecond in the ſame ratio or proportion as the ſecond exceeds 
the third. Each of theſe altitudes may then be uſed, according tv 
the conveniency which they give for contrivance ; that various rooms 
of ſeveral dimenſions may be ſo made, asto have all their arches of an 
equal altitude, and be at the ſame time exactly proportionate : by this 
means the chamber will look agreeable, and be very convenient for 
the floor above, which will be upon a level, There are other propor- 
tions for the altitude of arches, which do not come under any part- 
cular rules; and are therefore left to the architect, to uſe them as 
neceſlity requires. 

For our private buildings here in London, the parliament, after 
the conflagration, thought proper to determine the ſeveral propor- 
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s nents, according to the bigneſs of the houſe, 
_— n bye 1 lanes, of two ſtories high, 
beſides cellars and garrets ; the cellars ought to be fix feet and a 
h if high, if the ſpring of water hinder not; and the firſt ſtory 

j * the floor to the cieling, and the ſecond ſtory as 
— That in houſes fronting ſtreets or lanes of note, and the 
— of Thames, which ought to be three ffories high, beſides 
8 and garrets; the cellars ſhould be fix feet and a half high, 
if the ſprings hinder not; the firſt ſtory full ten fect from the 
Look is cieling; the ſecond ten teet ; the third nine feet. That 
in houſes fronting the high and principal ſtreets, which hall be of 
four ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets, the firit {tory be full 
ten feet and a halt in height, from the floor to the £ ieling; the le- 
cond ten feet, and the third nine feet; the fourth eight feet and an 
halt. 


uildings, and ſumptuous edifices, the rooms are arched. 
3 2 kinds of arches adapted for that purpoſe, viz. 
croſſed, faſciated, flat, circular, grinded, and ſhell-like ; all which 
are in altitude one third of the breadth of the room. The four 
Grit were uſed by the ancients, and the two laſt are of the inven- 
tion of the moderns, who divide arches into circular, elliptical, or 
ſtrait ; and ſubdivide the circular into ſemi-circular, ſcheme, and 
arches of the third and fourth point. = 

Semi-circular arches are thoſe which make an exact ſemicircle, 
and have their center in the middle of the chord of the arch; 
called alſo. by the French builders, perfect arches, and arches en 
plaine cinture. Scheme arches are thoſe which are leſs than a ſe- 
micircle, and conſequently are flatter arches ; containing ſome go 
degrees, others 70, and others 603 called alſo imperfect arches. 
Arches of tke third and fourth point, conſiſt of two arches of a 
circle, meeting in an angle at the top, and are drawn from the 
diviſion of the chords, into three or four parts at pleaſure. Of 
this kind, there are many in old Gothic buildings ; but on account 
of their weakneſs and unſightlineſs, an ought, according to 
Sir Henry Wotton, to be for ever excluded out of all build- 

ngs. | 

7 Elliptical arches conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipſis; and were formerly 
much uſed, inſtead of mantle-trees, in chimneys. Theſe have 
commonly a key-ſtone, and chaptrels or impofts. Strait arches 
are thoſe whoſe upper and under edges are ſtrait; as in the 
others they are curved ; and thoſe two edges alſo parallel, and 
the ends and joints, all pointing towards a center. Theſe are prin- 
cipally uſed over windows, doors, &c. : 

Circular arches are made in ſquare chambers, and, according to 
Palladio, raiſed in this manner: in the angles of the room are left 
certain mutules, or modillons, which ſuſtain the ſemi-circle of the 
arch ; which is flat in the middle, but more circular the nearer it 
approaches the angles. 


As for the cielings of our rooms, there are different methods of 
making them ; for ſome people are very curious to have them of 
beautiful and well wrought joiſts; in which caſe particular care 
muſt be taken, that the diſtance between the joiſts, be once the 
thickneſs and a half of the ſaid joiſts; for that diltribution will 
make the cieling very agreeable, and ſo much of the wall will be 
left between the ends of the joiſts, as will ſuffice to ſupport the 
weight over it; but in caſe they are made at a greater diſtance, 
they will look very unhandſome and if at a leſſer, they will divide 
as it were the upper wall from the lower; and if the joiſts ſhould 

rove rotten, or by any caſualty be ſet on fire; the upper wall muſt 
fal of courſe. Others are ſond of compartments made of flucco- 
work, or of timber; theſe they fill well with pictures, ſo that they 
may be variouſly decorated, and therefore no fixed and poſitive 
precepts can be preſcribed upon this topic. Though thoſe which 
are to have a picture in the middle, are commonly divided into 
ſquare pannels in the corners, and a large circle in the middle proper 


for painting; the borders, or margin, being ornamented with trets 
and guilochis. 


Note, Fret in architecture, is a kind of knot, or ornament ; con- 
fiſting of two liſts, or fi'lets, variouſly interlaced, or woven; and 
running at parallel diſtances, equal to their breadth. A neceſſary 
condition of theſe frets is, that every return and interſection be at 
right angles. This is ſo indiſpenſible, that they have no beauty 
without it; but become perfectly Gothic. Sometimes the fret 
conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet ; which if well managed, may be made 
to fill it's ſpace exceedingly well. The ancients made great uſe of 
theſe frets ; the places they were chictly applied on, were even 
flat members, or parts of buildings, as the faces of the corona, and 
eaves of cornices ; under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. on the plinths of 
baſes, &c. The appcllation was occaſioned hence, that the French 
word frette literally ſignified the timber work of a roof, which con- 
filts chiefly of beams, rafters, &c. laid a-croſs each other, and as 
it were fretted. Frets and guilochis are ſynonymous. Theſe or- 
naments, though ſmall, if 3 be well adjuſted, are very pleaſ- 
ing. They are frequently uſed in picture-frames, ſoffits, of 
arches, and on architraves, and ſometimes on faſcias, and the plinths 
of baſes, it the other members be carved. 

As we have left our chimnies without ornaments, we will re- 
turn to them, and have them decorated, cach with it's chimney- 
4 which. is a compolition of certain mouldings, of wood or 

one, 


ſtanding on the torelide of the jambs, and coming over the 
mantle-tree. | | 


Chimney-pieces muſt be made | 
to the ſize of the rooms where th 
rious ornaments of chimne 
the architect, provided they 


of thc rooms. 


No. 15. Vor. I. 


arger or ſmaller, in proportion 
ey are intended. As tor the va- 
y-pieces, they are at the diſcretion of 
prove anſwerablè to the other ornaments 


Our floors are to be of earth, bricks, ſtones, or timber. Pal- 
ladio obſerves, that brick pavements are very ornamental, and 
ſtrike the eye agreeably, as well on account of the variety of co- 
lours which they borrow trom various forts of earth of which 
they are compoſed, as from the various forms which may be given 
them. He obſerves further, that the floors of chambers are but 
ſeldom made of natural ſtones, ſince they are too cold in winter; 
but that they are agrecable enough in gallerics, and apartments for 
public entertainments. | 

Carpenters never floor the room with boards till the carcaſe is ſct 
up, and alſo incloſed with walls, leſt the weather: ſhould wrong 
the flooring ; yet they generally rough plane their boards for the 
tiooring, before they begin any thing elle about the building, that 
they may ſet them by to dry and ſcaſon; which is done in the mot 
caretul manner. 

It mult be obſerved, that ſuch chambers as are upon the ſame 
ſtory, mult have their pavements level, and fo as that the threſholds 
of the doors may be no higher than the reſt of the plan of the 
rooms; and it any little room, or cloſet, ſhould not riſe to that 


pr ak the remainder muſt be ſupplied with a mezarin, or falſe 
cieling. 


He that intends to build a country feat has ſome other matters to 
conſider peculiar to a country life. The ſituation ſhould be near 
the center of the eſtate, well covered, if pollible, from the wind; 
and near a river, or ſome head of water. 

It is not adviſeable to build in valleys incloſed by mountains ; 
becauſe houſes will lie concealed in ſuch places, beſides the diſ- 
advantage of their having no diſtant proſpects, and not being con- 
ſpicuous to the eyes of others; by which means, all their beauty 
is loſt, beſides their being, in all reſpects, prejudicial to health. 
Being then determined to build upon an eminence, we will chuſe 
ſuch a ſituation as is expoſed to the moſt temperate region of the 
air, and 1s neither always overthadowed by higher hills, nor 
ſcorched, as it were, with two ſuns, by the refleQtion of the real 
one from ſome adjacent rock; for in either of theſe caſes it be- 
comes an incommodieus habitation. But if we cannot avoid 
building on low ground, we mult ſet the firſt floor above the 
ground the higher, to ſupply what we want to ſink in our cellar 
in the ground; for in tuch low and moiſt grounds it conduces 
much to the dryneſs and healthineſs of the air, to have cellars 
under the houſe, ſo that the floors be good, and cicled under- 
neath. Houſes built too high, in places expoſed to the winds, and 
not well defended by hills, or trees, require more materials to 
build them, and alſo mpre reparations to maintain them ; and are 
not ſo commodious to the inhabitants as thoſe which have thoſe 
advantages. | | 

As for the diſtribution of apartments in country houſes, it is 
made in the ſame manner as in city houſes, i. e. according to the 
quality of the maſter, the numerous companies he is to entertain, 
and the number of his ſervants. On both ſides of the court (the 
houſe being in the front) may be built, the ſtables, cellars, gra- 


naries, and ſuch other commodious places for the ſervice of the 
houle. 


The architect is to be inſtructed alſo in other parts of archi- 
tecture: ſuch as the building of temples, or churches, bridges, 


and other public edifices. 


A church is defined, by Daviler, a large, oblong edifice, in form 
of a ſhip, with nave, choir, ifles, chapels, beltrics, &c. 

Palladio 1s of opinion, that the moit agreeable and moſt regular 
forms a church can be made in, are the round, and the triangular ; 
and again, of theſe two he chuſes the round form as the moſt 
perfect, for the following reaſons: 1. Becauſe, ſays he, the round 
torm alone, among all figures, is ſimple, uniform, equal, ſtrong, 
and molt capacious; and therefore can contain a greater multitude 
of people. 2. That it's being included in a circle, wherein neither 
end or beginning can be found; having all it's parts alike, and 
each of them partaking of the figure of the whole, and the extreme 
in every part being equally diltant from the center; it is therefore 
the moſt proper figure to denote the unity, eſſence, uniformity, and 
Juſtice of God. 

Churches, according to the fame author, ſhould haye large por- 
ticos, with greater columns than are requiſite in common buildings. 
The orders of the columns ſhould be as beautiful as poſſible, and 
each order ought to have it's own proper and convenient decoration. 
Churches ſhould alſo be made of the cheiceit and moſt valuable ma- 
terials, White of all colours, continues Palladio, is the moſt 
ſuitable to temples ; becauſe the purity of it, expreſſed in the pu- 
rity of his life, is highly acceptable to the Almighty, But in caſe 
they mult be painted, there ought to be no ttatues nor pictures in 
them that may in the leaſt tend to the alienation of man's mind 
trom the contemplation of the divinity. 

Theſe are Pailadio's general obſervations on the ſtructure of 
temples, from which he enters into particulars, with regard to the 
compartments of churches, contidering that it is abſolutely neceſ- 
lary that all their parts ſhould correſpond together, and have ſuch 
a proportion, that there be none of them Dy which the whole may 
not be mcalured, as well as every individual part. But, however, 
as he ſuppoſes the round and quadrangular forms the two mott 
regular, he confines himſelf to give us the necellary directions and 
r followed by the ancients in the building of thoſe two kinds 
of temples. | 

The diameter of the whole ſpace which the temple was to take 
up, is divided into three equal parts; one whereof is given to the 
iteps, that is, the aſcent of the floor; and two remained for the 
temple iſe If, and the columns, which are placed upon pedeſtals, and 
with their daſes and capitals, 2 as high as the diameter 2 
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leaſt courſe of the ſteps, and a tenth part as thick as they are high. 


The architraves, friezes, and other decorations, are made accord- 
=> the rules given in our ſyſtem of architecture. 

ut ſuch churches or temples as are made with a nave, are either 
winged round, or made with a portico only in the front. The 
compartments of ſuch as are winged round, are as follows : 

wo courſes of ſteps are made quite round, and the pedeſtals 
are ſet upon them, on upon theſe the columns. The wings are 
a fifth part of the diameter of the temple, taking the diameter from 
the inner part of the pedeſtals. The columns are as long as the 
cell is large, being a tenth part as thick as they are long. The 
cupola is to be raiſed above the architrave, frieze, and cornice of 
the wings, proportionable to the half of the whole work. The 
columns, which begin from the floor, and conſequently are with- 
out pedeſtals, render the temple more pompous and majeſtic ; pe- 
deſtals, beſides, obſtructing the going into the temple. If a por- 
tico be erected in the front only of a round temple, it muſt be 
made as long as the nave is large, or an eighth part leſs; and 
though it may be made fhorter, yet it muſt, however, never be 
« ſhorter than three quarters of the bead of the church; nor mult 
it ever be made broader than a third part of it's length. 

In quadrangular temples, the porticos in the front are to be 
made as long as the temple is broad, and if the manner be Eu- 
{tylos, (i. e. whoſe columns have proper and convenient 1 
which is the moſt elegant and beautiful, the compartments mu 
be made in this manner: if the proſpect be of four columns, the 
whole front of the temple (omitting the projectute of the baſes of 
the columns in the corners) muſt be divided into eleven parts and a 
half; one whereof might be called a module, or the ſtandard 
whereby the other parts are to be meaſured ; four whereof are to 
be given to the columns, if they be one module thick; three to 
the middle intercolumnation; and four and a half to the other 
two ; that is, two and a quarter to each. But in caſe the front 
has ſix columns, it muſt be then divided into eighteen parts; if 
eight, into twenty-four and a half; and if ten, into thirty-one ; 

wing always one of theſe parts to the thicknefs of the columns, 
three to the middle void, and two and a half to each of the other. 
The height of the columns muſt be managed according as they are 
either Ionic or Corinthian. 

The ante-temple was beyond the portico, and the nave after the 
former. The breadth was divided into four parts, and the length 
of the temple conſiſted of eight ſuch ; five whereof were given to 
the length of the nave, including the wall wherein the door is; 
and the other three remained to the ante-temple, which has two 
wings of walls on it's fide, continued to the wall of the cell. At 
the end of theſe are made two antes, that is, two pilaſters as thick 
as the columns of the porticos; and ſince between theſe wings 
there may be a greater or leſs ſpace, if the larger be twenty feet, 
there ought to be two columns put between the 2 pilaſters, nay, 
more, if there ſhould be occaſion, directly oppoſite to the co- 
lumns of the portico. The uſe of them is to ſeparate the ante- 
temple from the portico ; and the three, or more voids, that will be 
between the pilaſters, muſt be cloſed with pannels of wood, or 
marble; the neceſſary opening, however, muſt be left for entering into 
the ante-temple. But if the breadth exceeds forty feet, there mult 
be other columns placed within, over-againſt thoſe between the pi- 
laſters ; and they mult be made as high as thoſe without, though not 
quite ſo thick; tor the open air will take away from the thickneſs of 
thoſe without, and the incloſure will not let the ſmallneſs of thoſe 
within be ſeen, fo that they will appear equal. 

Thus the ancients (according to Vitruvius) ordered the compart- 
ments of their temples, which had always porticos to them to ſhel- 
ter the people, who waited for the hour of the ſacrifice, againſt the 
injuries of the weather; But we Chriſtians, not regarding whether 
the portico ſurrounds the temple or not, build our churches much 
like the ancient baſilicas, or courts of juſtice, with porticos within; 
the reaſon whereof is, that the firſt who embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion uſed to meet for fear of the Gentiles in the baſilicas of private 
perſons ; and obſerving afterwards that this form was very conve- 
nient, becauſe the altar could be placed in the room of the tribunal 
to great appar. and that the choir could ſtand round the altar in 
good order, while the remaining part might hold the people; they 
have not thought proper to alter it ſince. 

Some authors pretend, that the choir in the Chriſtian churches was 
not ſeparated from the nave till the time of Conſtantine ; that from 
that time the choir was railed in' with a balluſtrade with curtains 
drawn over, not to be opened till after the conſecration. That in 
the 12th century they began to incloſe the choir with walls, but the 
ancient balluſtrades have been ſince reſtored, ont of a view to the 
beauty of architecture. In nunneries the choir is a large hall ad- 
Joining to the body of the church, ſeparated by a grate, where the 
religious ling the office. 

Mot of the Chriſtian churches were made, for a conſiderable num- 
ber of centuries, in the form of a croſs. In that part which makes 
the foot of a croſs, is the entrance over-againſt the great altar and 
the choir ; and in the two iſles extending like arms on each ſides, 
are two other entrances, or two altars. | 

There are churches in a Greek croſs ; and others in a Latin croſs. 
Churches in a Greek croſs, are thoſe where the length of the tranſ- 
verſe part is equal to that of the nave; ſo called becauſe moſt of the 
great churches are built in this form, Churches in a Latin croſs, 
are thoſc whole naves are longer than the croſs part, as molt of our 
ancient churches. 

There are alſo churches in rotundo, which are thoſe whoſe plan 
is a perfect circle ; and which in Palladio's opinion are the moſt 
beautiful, commodious, and regular. In all theſe different forts of 
churches, the dimenſions, with reſpect to their breadth, length, the 
height aud bigneſs of tlic pillars ; their different orders, &. thould 
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be obſerved as above preſcribed ; avoiding as much as paſſible, thei 
having too great a number of monſtrous columns in the nave ; which 
is a choaking impertection in our church of St. Paul's in London 
Palladio gives us the deſcription of a church, called the Baptifin 
of Conſtantine, and which is at St. John de Lateran at Rome; this 
he ſuppoſes to have been built of the ſpoils and ruins of ancient fa- 
brics : as learned authors believe the deſign beautiful, and the deco- 
rations very well carved, I will infert it here for the benefit of ar. 
chitects who have not Palladio's works. The columns are of por- 
phyry, and of the Compoſite order : the baſe is a compound of the 
Attic and Ionic, but inſtead of two aſtragals, which are made between 
the ſcotias in the Ionic, this has one only, which takes up the room 
of two: all theſe members are beautifully carved, and have fine in- 
taglias, The baſes of the columns in the portico are embelliſhed 
with leaves, running up along the ſhaft of the column ; and though 
the ſhafts of the columns are not ſo long as they ſhould be, yet by 
this management the work is not rob in the leaſt of it's beaut 
and majeſſy. The capitals are compounded of Ionic and Corinthing, 
with acanthus leaves. The architrave is very well carved, it's cy- 
male having a fuſarole, and above half an ovolo ; inſtead of a gula 
inverſa, the frieze is plain. The cornice has two gulz rectæ, one 
above the other, which is a thing that very ſeldom happens : ſince 


ö 
two members of the very ſame ſort ſhould not be put over each other, 


without ſome other intermediate member beſides the liſtel. Over 
theſe gula- rectas or cymatiums is a dentil, and then the corona with 
it's ogee, and laſt of all a gula rea, or another cymale ; ſo that the 
architect in this cornice has, by making dentils, avoided modillons. 
Vitruvius has diſtinguiſhed temples with regard to their conſtruc- 
tion, into various kinds; as temple in antæ, ædes in antis, which 
were the moſt ſimple of all —.— ; having only angular pilaſters 
called antæ, or paraſtatz, at the corners; and two Tuſcan columns 
on each fide the doors. Tetraſtyle, which was a temple that had 
four columns in front, and as many behind. Proſtyle, which had 
only columns on it's front, or fore-fide. Amphiproftyle, which had 
columns both before and behind; and which was alſo tetraſtyle. 
Pireptere, which had four rows of inſulated columns around, and 
was hexaltyle ; that is, had fix columns in front. Dioptere, which 
had two wings, and two rows of columns around, and was alſo 
octallyle, or had eight columns in front. 

There were alſo pſeudodiptere temples, which had eight columns 
in front, and a little row of columns all around : by which it was 
diſtinguiſhed from the dioptere, which had two rows of columns all 
around. Hypxthros, which had no roof or covering. Monoptere, 
* was round and without walls, having it's dome ſupported by 
columns. 


From the building of churches we will paſs to the erection of 
bridges, which are edifices either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting of 
one or more arches ; erected over a river, canal, or the like, for the 
conveniency of croſſing, or patling over from one fide to the other. 

Bridges ſhould be always well deſigned, commodious, durable, 
and well decorated. The piers of ſtone are to be equal in number, 
that there may be one arch in the middle, where commonly the cur- 
rent is ſtrongeſt, *I heir thickneſs not to be leſs than a ſixth part of 
the ſpan of the arch, nor more than a fourth. They are commonly 
guarded in front with an angular ſtarling, or ſpur, to break the force 
of the current; though this defence is ſometimes alſo turned femi- 
circularly ; in the ancient bridges it is always a right angle; which 
has the advantage of being ſtronger and more durable than acute 
ones, The ſtrongeſt arches are thuſe whoſe tweep is a whole ſemi- 
circle. ; 

The breadth of a bridge, according to Baptiſta Alberti, ought to 
be the ſame as that of the highway which abuts on it: the breadth of 
the piers is to be one third of the apertures of the arches ; the ſtar- 
ling to be one half the breadth of the piers, and to rife above the 
greateſt height to which the water ever mounts, 

Palladio . that four things are to be conſidered in the erection 
of {tone bridges, viz. the heads which are made at the banks; the 
piles, or pilaſters, which are fixed in the river; the arches which 
cure pilaſters ſupport ;z and the pavement which is made over the 
arches. | 

He obſerves, that the heads of theſe bridges ſhould be made as 
firm and ſubſtantial as poſſibly can be; ha they not only ſerve 
to ſupport the weight of the arches as the other pilaſters do, but they 
likewiſe keep the whole bridge together, and the arches from crack- 
ing or opening. That they are made therefore, where the banks are 
of ſtone, or at leaſt of ſolid earth; and that no bank of earth being 
naturally ſolid enough for this occaſion, art muſt be uſed to make 
them firm and ſtrong, and other arches and buttreſſes mult be added; 
that if the water ſhould happen to deſtroy the bank, yet the way to 
the bridge might ſtill be preferved. That the pilaſters, which are 
to be made in proportion to the largeneſs of the river, ſhould always 
be even in regard to their number ; nat only the better to ſupport 
the weight, but that they ſhould likewiſe ſtrike the eye agrecably, 
and render the work more ſubſtantial, ſince the current of the river 
in the middle (where it is naturally more rapid, as being more diſ- 


tant from the banks) is thus free, aud does not prejudice the pilaſters 


by perpetually thaking them. For this reaſon the pilaſters onght to 
be ſo comparted, as to fall in that part of the river where the courle 
is leaſt rapid, "That the foundation of bridges ought to be made at 
that time of the year when the waters are lowelt, which is in au- 
tumn; andin caſe the bottom of the river be of {tone or gravel-ſtone, 
or any ſoft ſtone whatſoever, which is a kind of earth that is partly 
ſtone, the foundations are already made without any trouble of dig- 
ging, becauſe they are naturally the beſt foundations; but in caſe the 
bottom of the river be ſand or gravel, it mult be digged therein till 
the workmen come to the ſolid ground; or if that ſhould prove too 
laborious or impracticable, he mult dig moderately deep in the ſand 
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and then drive in oaken piles, which will reach the ſolid 
. round, with the iron by Which their points are to be 
armed. hat to lay the foundation of the pilaſters, only one part of 
the bed of the river muſt be encloſed from the water, and then build 
there, that the other part _ left open, the water may have it's 
free current; and ſo to go on from part to part. That the pilaſtars 
mult not be leſs in dimenſion, than the ſixth part of the breadth of 
the arch; nor generally ſpeaking larger than a fourth. That they 
ſhould be made of great ſtones joined together with cramps and bars 
of iron, faſtened with lead, that they may be, as it were, all.of one 
iece by ſuch ligaments. That the fronts of the pilaſters, or that 
Fe which faces the ſtream, ſhould be made — * ; that is, ending 
in a right angle ; and ſometimes they are made circular (as we have 
already obſerved) in order to divide or break the water ; and that thoſe 
things which are impetuouſſy . down the river, when ny 
ſtrike againſt them, may be ſhoved from the pilaſters, and paſs 
through the middle of the arch. That the arches too ſhould be made 
very ſtrong and ſubſtantial, and with great ſtones, well united toge- 
ther, the better to reſiſt the conſtant 2 of 1 or any 
other weight that ſhall happen to come over them; which arches are 
the ſtrongeſt when they conſiſt of a ſemicircle, becauſe they entirely 
reſt upon the pilaſters, and never preſs upon each other; but, that if 
by the nature of the ſituation and diſpoſition of the pilaſters, 2 per- 
fe& ſemicircle ſhould not be commodious, as rendering the attent 
and deſcent difficult, a leſſer ſection muſt be then made uſe of, and 
ſuch arches ſhould be made as riſe only the third part of the diame- 
ter; and in this caſe the foundations mult be made extremely frog 
upon the banks. Laſtly, that the pavement of theſe bridges ug to 
be made exactly like thoſe of ways and ſtreets. Theſ« are Palladis's 
inſtructions and rules for the erection of bridges. 

Notwithitanding all theſe rules given by Palladio, and other emi- 
nent architects, as Alberti, Scamozzi, Goldman, Hawkſmoor, and 
Gautier, who has a piece expreſs on bridges, ancient and modern, 
viz, Trafts des Ponts, Paris, 1716, 12mo, complaints are til! made, 
that no demonſtrative reaſons are given of the ſcveral proportions of 


the moſteſſential parts of bridges; much of which is {till loft to the 


diſcretion of the builder, to be regulated according to tlie circum- 
ſtances, deſign, place, magnitude, &c. of the deſigned edifice, 

The current of a river is ſmetimes diminiſhed, vc ſecure the piers 
of the bridge which are building over it; which is done either by 
lengthening it's courſe, by making it more winding, or by ſtopping 
it's bottom with rows of banks, ſtakes, or piles, which break the 
current. The piers always diminiſh the current of a river : ſuppoſe 
this diminution one fifth part, it will follow, that in caſe of inun- 
dations, the bed muſt be ſunk or hollowed one fifth part more than 
before, fince the waters gain in depth what they have loſt in breadth. 
And, as the quantity of the water remains ſtill the ſame, it will paſs 
with greater velocity, by one fifth part, in the place where ſuch con- 
traction is; all which conduces to waſh away the foundation. The 
ſtream thus augmented in velocity, will carry away flints and ſtones, 
which before it could not tir. 

Palladio gives us the draught of a bridge of his own invention, 
which was to be built over a very rapid river, one hundred and eighty 
feet broad. The whole bend of the bridge is divided into three 
arches, that of the middle to be ſixty feet broad, and the other two 
forty-eight each. The pillars for the ſupport of the arches were 
twelve feet thick, being thereby a fifth part of the middle arch, and 
a fourth part of the leifer ones ; which though deviating from the 
common meaſures of pilaſters, were made fo thick on purpoſe that 
they might project very far from the body of the bridge, in order to 
reſiſt the rapidity of the current, and oppoſe the ſtones and trees 
which fall down with the ſtream. The arches were to have been a 
portion of a circle leſs than a ſemicircle, that the aſcent and deſcent 
of the bridge might be plain and eaſy. The archivolte of the arches 
to have been made a 17th part of the void of the middle arch, and a 
14th part of the other two. Over the pilaſters were to have becn 
32 ſtatues, and a cornice on 9 ſides, the whole length of 
the bridge. 

Bridges are alſo often made of wood, and conſiſt of beams and 
Joiſts ſuſtained by puncheons, well cramped and bound together. 

Palladio pretends, that the particulars for the erection of wooden 
bridges being innumerable, no certain or determinate rules can be 
given about them; but, however, he preſents them with ſome 
draughts of ſeveral bridges of that kind, and by particularizing their 
ſeveral proportions, believes, that an archite& who has the leaſt ge- 
mus, can hence take it's meafures for the erection of 3 
bridges. Among his ſeveral draughts, he propoſes that of the 
wooden bridge built over the Ciſmone, a river which falls from the 
mountains that divide Italy from Germany, and enters into the Bu- 
enta, a little above Baſſano, as the moſt ſubſtantial, beautiful, and 
commodious, The river over which this bridge ſtands, is a hundred 
feet broad, which breadth is divided into fix equal parts, and at the 
end of each part (except at the banks, which are ſtrengthened with 
two ſolid butments of one) are placed the beams which conſtitute 
the bed, and breadth of the bridge. Over theſe, directly with the 
firſt, are placed the colonelli, or little lars, on each dae; theſe 
pillars are faſtened to the beams (ahich make the breadth of the 
bridge) with iron cramps, contrived to paſs through a hole, made for 
that purpoſe, in the heads of the ſaid beams, in that part which ad- 
vances beyond thoſe pieces which conſtitute the fides. Theſe cramps 
ing in the upper part, along the ſaid ſtrait and plain pillars, perto- 
rated in divers places, and in the under part, near to thoſe thick beams 
vefore-mentioned, and with a moderately big hole, went into the 
Pillars, and faſtened again below with little | Hey or pins of iron, 
made for that purpoſe. Hence the whole work becomes, as it were, 
wo ; fo that the beams, which make the breadth of the bridge, 
99 _ of the ſides, are, in a manner, one piece with the pillars ; 
| us come to lupport the beams that make the breadth, as theſe 


are again ſupported by the arms which extend from one pillar to the 
other. Thus all the parts mutually ſupport each other, and their 
diſpoſition is ſuch, that the greater weight there is on the bridge, ſo 
much the faſter do they cloſe together, and corroborate the work. 
All theſe arms, and other pieces of timber, which make up the body 
of the bridge, are but a foot in breadth, and three-fourths in thick- 
neſs ; but thoſe pieces which make the bed of the bridge, that is to 
ſay, thoſe laid length-ways, are conſiderably ſmaller. 

The ſame learned author aſſures us, that wooden bridges may be 
made without any poſts in the water, in the following manner : the 
banks having been ſtrengthened with butments, as far as it is conve- 
nient, one of the beams which make the breadth of the bridge, muſt 
be laid at a ſmall diſtance from them, and then the beams, which 
make the ſides, diſpoſed upon it, which, with one of their heads, 
are to lay upon the bank, and to be faſtened to it; then upon theſe, 
direct with the beam laid for the breadth, the coloneili, or pillars, 
muſt be placed, which are to be faſtened into the ſaid beams with 
iron cramps, and ſupported by the braces well fixed in the head of 
the bridge; that is to ſay, in the beams which make the ſides upon 
the bank. Afterwards, leaving as much ſpace as ſhall be left by the 
ſaid beam for the breadth to the bank, the other beam mult be laid 
for the breadth, which ſhall be in like manner faſtened to the beams 
which are to be laid over it length-ways, and to the pillars likewiſe, 
as they will be ſupported by their braces. And thus muſt it be done 
from one end to the other, or as far as it will be requiſite, always ob- 
ſerving, in ſuch bridges, that in the middle of the breadth there be a 
pillar, the braces whereof {hall meet over-againſt one another, and in 
the upper parts other beams muſt be put, which extending from one 
pillar to another, will keep them united, and (together with the braces 

laced in the head of the bridge) they will make a portion of a circle 
leſs than a ſemicircle. Thus making every brace ſupport it's pillar, 
and every pillar the croſs beam, and thoſe that make the ſides, every 
part ſupp-r:s it's own weight. Such bridges are large at their heads, 
and grow narrow ncar the middle of their length. They are called 
periatrt, or hanging, or philoſophical bridges. 

Dr. Wallis gives the deſign of a timber bridge, ſeventy feet long, 
without any pillars; and Dr. Plot aſſures us, that there was formerly 
a large bridge over the caſtle ditch of Tutbury in Staffordſhire, made 
of pieces of timber, not much above a yard long, and yet not ſup- 
ported underneath, cither with pillars, or arch-work, or any other ſort 
of prop whatever. 

Note, That butments, in this place, are thoſe 1 or 
props, on, or againſt which, the feet of arches reſt. Cramps are 
pieces of iron bent at each extreme, ſerving to bind together pieces af 
wood, ſtones, or other things. Brace, a piece of timber framed in 
with bevel- joints; ſerving to keep the building from ſwerving either 
way. 

As for the other forts of bridges, as draw-bridges, flying bridges 
bridges of boats, &c. which properly belong to fortification, we will 
deſer treating of them till we come to our ſyſtem of fortification. 

As there is allo an art in judging of buildings, as well as in erect- 
ing of them, Sir Henry Wotton has been ſo kind as to lay down, for 
that purpoſe, the following rules: that before fixing any judgment a 
perſon ought to be informed of it's age, ſince if apparent decay be 
found to excced the proportion of time, it may be concluded, with- 
out further inquilition, either that the ſituation is naught, or the ma- 
terials, or workmanſhip, too flight. If it be found to bear it's 2 
well, we mult run back from the ornaments, and things which ſtrike 
the eye firſt, to the more eſſential members; till we be able to form a 
concluſion that the work is commodious, firm, and delightful ; the 
three conditions, in a good building, laid down at firit, and agreed on 
by all authors. 2 

Vaſſari propoſes another, viz. by paſſing a running examination 
over the whole edifice, compared to the ſtruckure of a well-made man; 
as whether the walls ſtand upright on a clean footing and founda- 
tion; whether the building be of a beautiful ſtature ; whether for the 
breadth it appears well burniſhed ; whether the principal entrance be 
on the middle line of the front, or face, like our mouths ; the win- 
dows as our eyes, ſet in equal number and diſtance on both ſides ; the 
offices, like the veins, uſefully diſtributed, &c. 

Vitruvius gives a third method of judging ; ſumming up the whole 
art under theſe ſix heads: ordinatign, or ſettling the model, and 
ſcale of the work; difpsfition, the juſt expreſſion of the deſign there. 
of; (which two Sir H. Wotton thinks he might have ſpared, as be- 
longing rather to the artificer, than the cenſurer ;) eurythmy, the agree- 
able harmony between the length, breadth, and height, of the ſeveral 
rooms, &c. ſymmetry, or the agreement between the parts and the 
whole; decor, the due relation between the building and the inhabit- 
ant, whence Palladio concludes, the principal entrance ought never 
to be limited by any rule, but the dignity and generoſity of the 
maſter; and, laſtly, diſribution, the u ful caſting of the ſeveral 
rooms for offices, entertainment, or pleaſure, Theſe laſt four are 
ever to be run over, before a man pailes any determinate cenſure 
and theſe alone, Sir Henry obſerves, are ſufficient to condemn or ac- 
quit any building whatever, ” 


Dr. Fuller gives us two or three good aphoriſms in building ; as, 
I. Let not the common rooms be ſeveral, nor the ſeveral rooms com- 
mon: i. e. the common rooms not to be private, or retired, as the 
halls, galleries, &c. which are to be open; and the chambers, &c. to 
be retired. 2. A houſe had better be too little for a day, than too 
big fora year; houſes, therefore, ought to be proportioned to ordi- 
nary occaſions, not extraordinary. 3. Country-houſes mult be ſub- 
ſtantives, able to ſtand of themſelves; not like city buildings, ſup- 
ported and ſheltered on each ſide by their neighbours. 4. Let not 
the front look aſquint on a ſtranger, but accoſt him right at his en- 
trance. 5. Let the offices keep their due diſtance from the manſion- 
houſe ; thoſe are too familiar which are of the ſame pile with it. 
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ARCHITECTURE, military, is the art of ſtrengthening and fortify- 
ing places, to fcreen them Gras the inſults of enemies, and the vio- 
lence of arms. | 

This we more uſually call FORTIFICATION ; Which fee. 

The buſineſs of military architecture is to erect torts, caltles, and 
other ſorfcitures, with ramparts, baſtions, &c. 

Thoſe who have excelled in military architecture, are Cochorn, 
Pagan, Vauban, Scheiter, and Blondel ; from whom all who have 
wrote ſince have chiefly derived what they have communicated to the 
world. See FORTIFICA TION, 

ARCHITECTURE, naval, is the art of building the hull or body of 
a ſhip; diltin from her machinery, and furniture for failing. 

Originally all (hips, for whatever uſe deſigned, appear to have been 
of the fame form; but the various purpoſes of navigation ſoon occa- 
ſioned a conſiderable difference in their ſize, conſtruction, and equi- 
page, at which time they became chicfly characterized as veſſels of 
war, burthen, or f ; 5 

The ſhips of war of the ancients were diſtinguiſhed from other 
kinds of veſſels, by various turrets and acceſſions of building, ſome to 
defend their own ſoldiers, and others to annoy the enemy ; and from 
one another in later ages, by ſeveral degrees or ranks of oars, the 
moſt uſual number of which was four or five, which appear not 
to have been arranged, as ſome imagine, on the fame level in diſter- 
ent parts of the thip ; nor yet, as others have ſuppoſed, directly above 
one another's heads; but their ſeats being placed one behind an- 

other, aſcended gradually like ſtairs. Ptolemy Philopater, urged by a 
vain-glorious 1 * of exceeding all the world belides in naval archi- 
tecture, is ſaid to have further enlarged the number of banks to forty, 
and the ſhip being otherwiſe equal in proportion, this ratſ{cd her to 
ſuch an enormous bulk, that ſhe appeared at a diſtance like a floating 
mountain or iſland, and, upon a nearer view, like a prodigious caltle 
on the occan : ſhe contained four thouſand rowers, four hundred 
ſailors employed in other ſervices, and near three thouſand ſoldiers. 
But this, 2 all ſuch monſtruous fabrics, ſerved only for thew and 
oſtentation, being rendered by their vaſt bulk unwieldy and unfit for 
ſervice. Athenæus informs us, the common names they were known 
by, were Cyclades, or tna, i. e. iſlands or mountains, to which they 
ſeemed nearly equal in bigneſs; conſiſting, as ſome report, of as 
many * as would have compoſed fifty triremes, or ſhips of 
three banks. | | 

Three principal articles contain the whole of naval architecture. 
1. To give the {hip ſuch a figure, or outward form, as may be moſt 
ſuitable to the ſervice for which ſhe is intended. 2. To find the 
exact ſhape of all the pieces of timber neceſſary to compoſe ſuch a 
fabric. 3. To make convenient apartments for the artillery, am- 
munition, proviſions and cargo, together with ſuitable accommoda- 
tions for the officers and men. f | 

A ſhip ſhould be duly poiſed, ſo as not to dive or pitch heavily, but 
go ſmooth and eaſy through the water, riſing to the waves when they 

run high, and the ſhip has reduced her fail to the ſtorm : otherwite 

they will break aboard and ſtrain the decks, or carry away the boats : 
the maſts are likewiſe in great danger from the ſame cauſe. It 
ſhould ſail well when large and before the wind, but chiefly cloſe 
hauled, or with a fide En and her fails ſharp trimmed, and then 
not fall off to the leeward. 

But as there are ſo many particular ſervices for which veſſels are 
built, and every one has ſome excellence peculiar te itſelf ; the 
whole is to form the body in ſuch a manner, that none of theſe qua- 
lities ſhall be entirely deſtroyed, and in giving the preference to that 
which is chiefly required in the particular ſervice for which the veſ- 
ſel is built; but as it would protract the article to a very extraordi- 
nary length, to illuſtrate this point in every circumſtance, we ſhall 
only obſerve, that it is poſſible ſo to unite them all in one veſſel, that 

each of them may be ealily diſcerned. When it happens otherwile, 

the fault mult lie in the builder, who has not applied himſelf to ſtudy 
the fundamental rules and principles of his art. | 


Some ancient artificers poſſeſſed of a natural genius, and a few of 


the moderns who have been inſtructed in the principles of geometry, 
and have laboured hard to make a progreſs in ſhip-building, ex- 
cepted, we may venture to aſſert that the greateſt number ſatisfy 
themſelves with copying ſhips that are eſteemed good ſailors; and a 
tenacious imitation of the ſervile mechanical methods, which are too 
common, have, to the great reproach of the art, produced all the pre- 
tended rules of proportion ; for the various models they have hitherto 
uſed, prove beyond diſpute that they have not yet found a proper 
ſtandard : the only reaſon why they have tried ſo many dit- 
ferent methods, is, becauſe they could not find the beſt ; yet every 
ſhip builder confines thoſe mechanical rules of deſcribing the mid- 
ſhip frame, and forming the reſt of the timbers, to his own fancy, 
py concealing it from the inferior artihcers, who may be poſſeſſed 
of a genius and taſte greatly ſuperior to his own ; but we would in- 
form the gentlemen that this is ever regarded by the polite world as 
a certain characteriſtic of a narrow and vulgar education, a ſordid and 
illiberal diſpoſition, and perverſe and * taſte! 

For it was never known that a great architect ever endeavoured to 
eonceal the proportions of the different orders of architecture? Do 
we not ſee every where ſyſtems of that noble art publiſhed; plans, 
elevations, and ſections, preſented to the general obſervation of man- 
kind for their approbation or cenſure ? 

But although the methods of deſcribing the midſhip-frame, and 
forming the reſt of the timbers, ſhould be known to moſt of our 
younger artificers, yet we have but few good maſter builders ; this re- 

uires a greater portion of genius, than the mere mechanical methods, 
They {hould, at leaſt, have a ſuthcient acquaintance with the ma- 
thematics, phyſics, mechanics, and the nature of ſolids and fluids, 
to be able to diſcover what figure would procure ſome good quality, 
without hazarding the putting a bad one in the place. See Sti1P- 
building. | 
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ARCHITHALASSUS, in conchyliology, the name of a very 
beautiful and precious ſhell, called by us the ADMIRAL ; which fee, 

'The Dutch have three ſpecies of this ſhell ; to which the epithets 
of admiral, vice-admiral, and orange-admiral, are given by the cu. 
rious. 

ARCHITRAVE, in architecture, that part of a column, or or- 
der of columns, which lies immediately upon the capital: being the 
lowrit member of the entablature, and ſo called from it's repreſent. 
ing the principal beam in timber buildings. When over « chimney 
it is called the mantle-piece, and over doors or windows, the hyper. 
thyran. See ſyſtem of ARCHITECTURE; 

ARCHITRICLINUS, among the ancients, was the maſter gr 
director of a feaſt, charged with - order and ceconomy of it, the 
Sm and uncovering of the tables, the command of the ſervants, 


&c.. he word architriclinus properly imports the chief of a dining 
room. 


ARCHITYPE. See ARCHETYPE, 
ARCHIVAULT, in architecture, implies the inner center of an 
arch, or a band adorned with mouldings, running over the faces of 
the arch-{tones, and bearing upon the impoſts. I; has only a ſingle 
face in the Tuſcan order, two faces crowned in the Doric and [onic, 
and the fame mouldings as the architrave in the Corinthian and C:m- 
ile. See ſyſtem of ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHIVE, or AxcHivks, an apartment in which the records, 
charters, and other papers of a ſtate or community are depoſited. 

The word is formed from the Latin arca; a cheſt. 

ARCHIVIST, a keeper of an archive, The archiviſt, under the 
emperors, was an officer of great dignity, held equal to the procon- 
ſuls, veſted with the quality of a count, and exempted from all pub. 
lic offices and taxes. The truſt was committed to none but men of 
rank, among the ancient Greeks and Perſians; and, among the 
Franks, the office was wholly veſted in the clergy, as being the only 
men of letters. The archbiſhop of Mentz has had the direction of 
the archives, ſince the erection of the electoral college. « 

ARCHIZUPANUS, an appellation given to the prince or deſpot 
of Servia. He is alſo called Zupanus — in an epiſtle of pope 
Innocent III. 

ARCH-MARSHAL, the grand marſhal of the empire; a dig- 
nity belonging to the elector ot Saxony. 

. ARCH-MINISTER, the chief, or prime miniſter of a prince or 
ate, 

ARCHON, in antiquity, the chief magiſtrate of the city and 
commonwealth of Athens, after aboliſhing the monarchical govern- 
ment. 

Some of the archons were annual, and others perpetual : Medon, 
the ſon of Codrus, was the firſt of the latter, and Creon of the for- 
mer. "There were, in all, thirteen perpetual, and ſeven decennial 
archons ; the firſt of whom was eſtabliſhed in the 24th olympiad. 
Under the Roman emperors, ſeveral other Greek cities had archons 
for chief magiſtrates ; which anſwered to the duumviri and municipia 
in the colonies. 

ARCHON is alſo an appellation given to ſeveral officers, both civil 
and religious, under the Greek emperors. Thus we read of the 
archin of the walls, the archon of the churches, the archoan of the 
goſpel, &. The biſhops, and lords of the emperor's creſt, were 
allo ſometimes called n e or archons, 

ARCHONT ICI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics that 
appeared towards the cloſe of the ſecond century; and were ſo cal- 
led from their holding that the world was created by angels, whom 
they called archontes. They were a branch of the Valentinians. 

ARCHONTIUM, ſignifies a dignity in the Greek church. 

ARCH-PRIEST, a prieſt, or prethyter, eſtabliſhed in ſome dio- 
ceſes, with a pre-eminence over the reſt. 

The arch-prieft was anciently the firſt perſon after the biſhop : he 
took his ſeat in the church next after the biſhop z and, in his abſence, 
acted as his vicar in all ſpiritual concerns. Arch-preſbyters (till ſub- 
ſiſt in the Greek church; and are veſted with moſt of the functions 
and privileges of rural deans, or chorepiſcopt. 

ARCH-PRIOR, a name by which the maſter of the order of 
knights-templars was ſometimes called. | 

ARCH-ITREASURER, the grand treaſurer of the German em- 
pire; a diguity belonging to the duke of Brunſwick, now king of 
Great Britain, who claimed it in virtue of his deſcent from the elec- 
lor Frederic, and the elector Palatine, from whom it was taken after 
the battle of Prague, where he was defeated in maintaining his right 
to the crown of Bohemia. | 

ARCILEUTO, in the Italian muſic, a lute longer and larger 
than ordinary, having it's baſs ſtrings lengthened after the manner of 
the 2 and — row doubled, either with a little octave, or an 
uniſon. 

ARCION, in botany, the herb colt's-foot. | 

ARCIVA aves, in antiquity, birds, which either by their flight, 
noiſe, or manner of eating, gave bad omens. They were called ar- 
eiu, becauſe they forbad or prevented things being done, quia arce- 
bant ne quid fieret. 

ARCTAPELIOTES, the wind which blows at the 45 from the 
north, towards the eaſt ; a north-eaſt wind. ; 

ARCTATIO, a {traitneſs; as when the inteſtines are conſti- 
pated from an inflammation. 

It alſo denotes a preteruatural ſtraitneſs of the pudendum muliebrt, 
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ARCTIC, in aſtronomy, an epithet applied to the north pole, ot 
the pole raiſed above our horizon; and is fo called, by reaſon the 
laſt ſtar in the tail of the conitellation of the Little Bear, in Greek 
called cure, nearly points out the north pole. 

ARCTIC circle, is a ſmall circle of the ſphere parallel to the equa- 
tor, and 23” 30 diſtam from the north dale See PoLE and 
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ARCTIUM, in botany. See Bun pock, an herb, ; 
ARCTOMYS Palaſtinerum, in natural hiſtory, a large animal of 
the rat kind, being of a middle ſize between a rat and a rabbit : it 
lives in caves, and feeds on by e and is a ſierce and bold crea- 
ture, It uſes it's fore _ as hands, ſits on the buttocks, and looks 
ar in this poſture. 
very ie OPHYLAX. in aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation, 
otherwiſe called BooTEs ; which ſee. 5 
ARCTOPUS, in botany, a genus of the polygamia divecta. 
ARCTOTHECA. Sec the next article. EN 
ARCTOTIS, in botany, a genus of plants otherwiſe called arc- 
tatheca and anemsſpermus. It is one of the ſyngeneſua polygamic; of 
Linnæus, and radiated. Theſe plants, of which there are eight 
ſpecies, are natives of the country about the Cape of Good Hope, 
rom whence they have been brought to ſome curious gardens in 
Holland and England. They ſhould be frequently renewed by cut- 
tings, becauſe the old plants are ſubject to decay in winter; there- 
fore the ſpecies may be ſoon loſt, if young plants are not annually 


raiſed, i 
ARCTURUM y, a ſmall ſtar of the ſeventh or eighth magni- 
tude, to the ſouth of arcturns. 
ARCTURUS, a fixed (tar of the firſt magnitude, in the. ſkirt of 
OOTES, 
B The word is formed ſrom anroc, a bear, and gg, tail; q. d. 
bear's tail, to which it is very near. 
This {tar was not unknown to the ancients, as appears from the 
following verſe of Virgil: 


Arfurum, pluviaſque Hyades, geminsſque T riones. 


ARCTUS, in aſtronomy, the Greck name for the urſa major and 
minor. See URSA. 

ARCUALIA Ja, in anatomy, the finciput, but ſome fay, the 
temple bones. 

ARCUALIS ſutura, in ſurgery, the ono gue 

ARCUATION, in gardening, the method of railing trees by 
layers, which is done in the following manner: 

Strong mother plants or ſtools mult be planted in a clear border, 
and in a ſtrait line, about fix feet aſunder. When thefe have ſhot 
five or ſix main branches from the root, and as many collateral 
branches, the former mult be bent to the ground, and there faſtened. 
The ſmall branches mult be covered three inches deep upon the 
joints, and have a large baſon of earth made round them to hold the 
water. 

About the middle of September they may be opencd, and if they 
have taken root may be immediately removed into the nurfery ; but 
if they have not ſufficiently extended their roots, they muſt be ſuf- 
fered to remain till the ſpring, and then tranſplanted. 

ARCUATION, in ſurgery, denotes a diſtortion or incuryation of 
the bones. Sree ſyſtem of SURGERY. 

ARCUBALISTA, in the art of war, a kind of Jaliſta, probably 
reſembling a bow. 

ARCUCCIO. See ArcvuT1o, the next article. 

ARCUTIO, the name of a machine conliſting of a board co- 
vered with hoops, and uſed by the nurſes of Florence, to prevent the 
child from being overlaid and ſmothered by nurſes, or others. Every 
nurſe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an arcutis, under pain 
of excommunication. 

ARDAMON, or AR DAMA, a veſſel of water placed by the an- 
cients at the door of a deccaſed perſan, till the time of the burial, as 
a token that the family was in mourning, and to ferve for ſprinkling 
and purifying perſons as they came out of the houle. 

ARDASSES, in commerce, the coarſeſt of all the ſilks brought 
from Perſia; and, as it were, the refuſe of each Kind; as the pauyus 
arduſſes, &c. 

ARDASSINES, is a very fine fort of Perſian filks, little inferior 
in fineneſs to the /2urbaſtis, or cherbaffis : it will not bear hot water 
in the winding, and is therefore little uſed. 

ARDEA, he heron, in natural hiſtory, a genus of long-beaked 
birds; diſtinguiſhed from all qthers by having the middle toe of each 
foot ſerrated, or jagged, with a ſeries of ſcales on it's outer fide. 

ARDENT, ſomething hot, or as it were burning. 

The word is formed from the Latin ardens, which is derived from 
ardes, to burn. 

ARDENT, or. inflammat:ry fever, uevacc, cauſus, attacks the pa— 
tient with great fury and rage, with an exceſſive burning heat, an 
tolerable thirſt, and other ſyinptoms demonſtrating a great and re- 


markable inflammation of the blood: the reſpiration is thick, dith-- 


cult, and quick; the tongue is dry, yellow, parched and rough; 
there is a loathing of food, a nauſea and vomiting, a little cough, a 
N a coma, Cconviullions, and other ſymptoms already men- 
tioned. 


On the third and fourth day it often proves mortal ; it ſeldom ex- 
cceds the ſeventh, if violent. 

11 is often terminated by an ha morrhage, which, if ſmall on the 
third and fourth day, is a fatal ſign. A ſolution of this ſever, on a 
critical day, may alſo be by vormting, ſtool, ſweat, urine, and ſpit- 
ung thick phlegm. If the exacerbation of this diſeaſe happens on 
the ſecond or fourth day it is a bad ſign, on the ſixth not ſo bad. 

As to the cure of a burning fever, fo far as it differs from the ge- 

treatn -(cribed, bleeding is neceſſary at the be- 
ginning, it there 1s a plethora, or figns of particular inflammation ; 
or the heat intolerable, or the rarctaRion too great, or a revulſion 
neceſſary, or the ſymptoms urgent, and not to be vanquiſhed any 
other Way. g 


Soft diluting, laxative, antiphlogiſtic, cooling clyſters are to be 
en as often as the heat, coſtiveneſs, and revulſion require them; 
e whole body is to be moiſtened by receiving into the noſtrils the 


cam of warm water, by waſhing the mouth, throat, feet, and 
No. 15. Vol. I. 
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hands with the fame; and by fomenting with warm ſponges the 
places where the veſſels are moſt nnmerous. Purgatives are dan- 
gerous belore the criſis, but clyſters may be uſed-made of milk, 
honey, and a little nitre. After the criſis, which is known by the 
ſediment of the urine, laxatives made with tamarinds, manna, rhu- 
barb, raiſins, or cream of tartar, are neceſſary. If a phrenſy hap- 
pen, cauſe bleeding of the noſe, by thruſting up a ſtraw, or with 
a ſcarifying knife: uſe alſo frictions of the feet and legs, with hot 
cloths. Sec FEVER. * 

AKDENT ſprrits, thoſe diſtilled from fermented vegetables; ſo 
called becauſe they caſily take fire and burn; ſuch are braudy, ſpirit 
ot wine, rum, &c. 

ARDENTES, in middle age writers, an epithet applied to per- 
ſons afflicted with the eryſipelas, or ign:s ſacer, 

ARDEOLA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a very beautiful 
Braſilian bird of the heron kind, about the ſize of a pigeon. 

ARDERS, among huſbandmen, denotes the fallowings or plough- 
ings of graumds. Sce FALLOWING. 

ARDESIA, Jriſb Stark; which fee. | 

ARDOR wventriculr, the cardialgia, or heart burn. See Carpr- 
ALGIA. 

AK DC INA, in botany; baſtard lycium, a genus of the pentan- 
dria monegynia claſs; the corolla of which has a ſimple petal; the 
{tigma biid, and the fruit is a double-celled berry with a ſingle ſeed. 

ARE, or A-La-Mi-RE, one of the eight notes in the ſcale of 
mulic. See NoTES. 

AREA, in a general ſenſe, implies any plain ſurface whereon we 
walk, &c. 

The word is Latin, being derived from arere, to dry, and properly 
ſignifies a threſhing floor. 

AREA, in architecture, denotes the ſpace or ſite of ground on 
which a building ſtands. 


It is alſo uſed for inner-courts, and portions of ground before a 
houſe. E 

AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial centent of any figure: 
Thus, if a bgure, ex. gr. a field, be in form of a ſquare, and it's 
lide be go feet long, it's area is faid to be goo ſquare fect, or it 
contains goo little ſquares, each a foot every way. For the me- 
thed of finding the areas of figures, ſee each under it's reſpective 
name. 

AREA, in aſtronomy, the ſpaces which revolving bodies deſcribe 
by means of rays drawn to the center of force. 

ARtA, among phyſicians, is a general kind of depilation, or 
diſcaſe which makes the hair tall. Sce ALOPECIA and OrHIASIS. 

AREA, in optics. Sce the article FIELD. . 

AREB, a kind of money uſed in the Great Mogul's dominions. 
Four arebs are equal to one crou, or 100 lacs ; one lac to 100,000 
roupecs. 

ARECA, or ARECK, the fruit of a ſpecies of palm-tree, grow- 
ing in the Eaſt Indies, and called the Indian nut, and the Malabar 
nut. Some reckon this nut among the ſpecies of cocoa- nuts. 
The outward coat is about the ſize of a pullet's egg, under it is 
the fruit, which is brown on the outſide, in ſhape like a nutme 
at one end, and flat at the other; within it is White, and marbl 
with purpliih veins. It is in great requeſt by the natives, who 
are perſbaded that it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and carries off every 
thing that might corrupt the gums. The fruit, when ripe, is mo- 
dcrately aſtringent, but not unpalatable. The inſpiſſated juice of 
this fruit is the terre Faponica ; but it is generally adulterated with 
other matters. 

AREM, or AL-AREM, a vaſt mound, or dam, which, according 
to ealtern writers, formed a ſtupendous reſervoir above the city 
Saba, whole rupture cauſed a terrible inundation. 

ARENA, in natural hiſtory, ſand. 

ARENA, in antiquity, the place where the gladiators, &c. fought ; 
ſo called trom it's being always covered with ſand, to conceal the 
blood ſpilt in the combat from the view of the people. 

ARENA, in architecture, is the middle or body of a temple, 
and comprehends the whole ſpace between the ante, and the ex- 
treme wall of the edihce, | 

ARENARIA, in botany. Conſult Sa CHICKWEED. 

ARENARIA, in ancient writings, denotes ſand pits, or ground out 
of which they dig fand. 

ARtNARIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird, called in 
Englith the /anderling, and-in ſome places, in Cornwall particu- 
larly, the curwiilet, They are common about the ſea-ſhore, and ge- 
nerally fly in large flocks. It is a water-bird, of the long-legged 
and open tooted kind, but not webbed, and is a little larger than 
the ſand-piper. 

ARENARIUM, a term uſed by eccleſiaſtical writers for a ce- 
metery, or burying ground. 

The ancient Chriitians, in times of perſecution, not only buricd 
their dead, but held their religious aſſemblies, in the arenaria, 
which were properly a kind of pits, or holes under ground. 

ARENATION, a kind of dry bath, in which the patient fits 
with his bare feet on hot ſand. 

AREOLA, among anatomiſts, the coloured circle ſurrounding 
the nipple of the breait. | | 

AREOMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the gravity of li- 

uors. Sce AR.FOMETER, | 

AREOPAGUS, or ARA&O0PAGUS, in antiquity, a ſovereign 
court at Athens, lo famous for the juſtice and impartiality of it's 
decrees, that the gods themſelves are faid to have {ubmitted their 
diſputes to it's determination, 

"his court is ſaid to have been inflituted by Solon; but others 
carry it's origin much higher, and atlert it to have been eſtabliſhed 
by vat: about the tunc that Aaron dicd ; vis. in the year of 
the world 2558. 
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This tribunal was in great reputation among the Grecks; and 
the Romans themſelves had ſo high an opinion cf it that they re- 
ferred many of their difficult cauſes to it's deciſion. Their number 
ſeems not to have been fixed, but to have been more or leſs in dif- 
ferent years; ſome reckoning thirty-one, others fifty-one, and others 
five hundred. 

This tribunal at firſt conſiſted only of nine perſons, all of whom 
had diſcharged with honour the oihce of archons. Their ſalary was 
three eli tor each cauſe. They were judges for life ; and always 
ſat in judgment in the open air in the night-time, that their 
minds might be more preſent and attentive, and that mo object, 
either of pity, or averſion, might make any impreſhon upon 
them. All pleadings before them were to be without exordium, 
epilogue, or appeal to the paſſions, and to be delivered in the 
ſimpleſt and molt undiſguiſed terms. At firſt, they only took cog- 
nizance of criminal cauſes ; but in proceſs of time their juriſdiction 
became more extenſive. 

AREOTICS, remedies to rarefy the tumours. Sec Ar ZoTICSs. 

ARES, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to expreſs that power of na- 
ture in the whole material world, by which ſpecies are diſtributed 
into individuals. 

ARETALOGI, a fort of ancient philoſophers, chiefly of the 
Cynic, or Stoic tribe, who having no ſchool or diſciples of their 
own, reſorted to the tables of great men, and entertained them in 
their banquets with diſcourſes on virtue, vice, and other popular 
topics. 

ARETHUSA, in botany, a plant which has a tubular neffarium 
within the bottom of the corolla, and a ſtyle connected with the 
lower lip. It is a genus of the gynandria diandria clafs. 

ARE TIA, in botany, is a plant whoſe corolla is ſhaped like a 
ſalver, and is divided into five ſegments, with an oval tube; the 
{ſtigma is depreſſed above, and the capſule is globular and fingle- 
celled. It is a genus of the pentandria mnggynia clals. 

ARETOLOGY, that part of moral philoſophy which treats of 
the nature of, virtue, and mcans of acquiring it. 

ARGAL, more frequently called tartar, denotes the hard lees 
which ſtick to the ſides of wine-vellels. 

ARGEA, or Ax Gerl, in Roman antiquity, thirty human figures 
made of ruſhes, and thrown annually by prielts or veltals into 
the Tiber, on the day of the ides of May. 

This ſolemnity is faid to have been inſtituted by Evander, an Ar- 
cadian, and a ſworn enemy to the Argiaas or Greeks ; and who, in 
order to perpetuate that enmity to his poſterity, ordered the figures 
of Argians to be calt into the river. | 

ARGEMON, among phyſicians, ſignifies an ulcer about the 
iris of the eye, comprehending part of the white, and ſome part of 
the black likewiſe. The argemsn appears of a red colour on the 
outſide of the iris, and white within. It occalions the wvea to fall, 
when it ſpreads far, and eats deep. 

ARGEMONE, in botany. Sce the article Prickly Pop. 

ARGEMONION, in botany, a name which ſome of the Greek 
writers have given to the plant called ſarcoc:lla by other writers. 

ARGENT), in heraldry, the white colour in the coats of gen- 
tlemen, knights, and baronets; the white in the arms of ſove- 
reign princes, being called luna; and that in the arms of nobility, 
pearl, 

This is expreſſed in engraving, by the parts being left plain, 
without any ſtrokes from the graver. 

ARGENTARIA crea, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a 
very beautiful earth, of a looſe friable texture, and perfectly pure 
white. It is dug in Pruſſia, has allo been found in France, and late 
in Ireland. It is much eſteemed for cleaning plate. 

ARGEN TARIUS, in Roman writers, a money-changer, or kind 
of banker. 

The argentariz were monied people, who made a profit either 
by changing, or lending money at intereſt, 

ARGENTARIUS, in middle age writers, is an officer that had 
the care of his prince's, or maſter's money; a cathier, 

ARGENTARIUS mules, in old writers, ſignifies an officer of the 
exchequer, whoſe buſineſs it was to carry up the bag of money 
trom the lower, exchequer to the higher, in order to it's being told 
or examined, | 

ARGENTARII, in civil law, thoſe who adorned military arms 
with gold or ſilver. 

ARGENTATI mzlites, ſoldiers deſcribed by Livy, as cloathed in 
white linen coats. 

ARGENTEUM »s, among naturaliſts. See Os argenteum. 

ARGENTICOMUS, a kind of ſilver-haired comet of uncommon 
Juſtre, ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to be the cauſe of great changes in 
the planetary ſyſtem. | 

ARGENTIL, an old Engliſh name for the PARSLEY iert, or 
PARSLEY break-ſtine. See APHANES. 

ARGENTINA, the name of a fiſh caught about the ſhores of 
Italy. The body is oblong and cylindric ; the tecth are placed on 
the tongue and palate : it has large eyes, and the tail is forked, 
Artedi mentions only one of this genus. It is of the order of the 
abdeminales in the Linnæan ſyſtem ; and is of the harengitorm kind, 
according to Mr. Ray. 

ARGENTINA, a medicinal plant, uſed as a cooler and aſtringent: 
it nearly rembles cinquetoll. 

ARGENTUM, in natural hiſtory, SILVER; which ſee. 

ARGENTUM album, bullion, or filver uncoined, Which formerly 
paſſed as money in payment from one to another, 

ARGENTUM Dei, Gad's peniy, in old law, money given to bind a 
bargain ; earuc/l miney. | 

ARGENTUM Miſaicum, an amalgam, or metalline paſte, which 
iay be caſily bruiled into ſilver-like flakes of powder, and is uſcd 
as a pigment, ſor colouring plaiſter figures, and for other purpoſes : 
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it conſiſts of equal parts of tin, biſmuth, and mercury mixed to- 
gether. See GILDING and SILVERING. 

ARGESTES, according to Vitruvius, the wind which blows 
from at 75* from S. and W. but called by Ricciolus the W. N. W. 
wind blowing at 22 30. : 

ARGETENAR, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the fourth magnitude 
in the curve of the conſtellation Eridanus. : 

ARGILLA, clay. See the article CLAv. 

ARGILLACEOUS earths, are thoſe which form with water 3 
tenacious paſte, or ſoft {tones 3; they burn hard, are corroded by a 
ſtrong coction in the concentrated mineral acids, but not acted on by 
moderate digeſtion. 

ARGO, a ſhip or veſſel celebrated among the ancicut pocts, ay 
being that wherein the Argonauts made their expedition to Colchis, 
in queſt of the golden fleece. 

Moſt authors repreſent the ſhip Argo as of a long make, reſembling 
the modern gallies, and furniſhed with thirty benches of rowers. 

Sir Iſaac Newton thinks that this expedition of the Argonauts, 
of whom Jaſon was the chief, was really an embaſly ſent by the 
Greeks, during the inteſtine diviſions of Egypt, in the reign of 
Amenophis, to perſuade the nations upon the coaſt of the Euxine 
and Mcditerrancan ſcas, to take that opportunity of ſhaking off the 
yoke of Egypt, which Seſoſtris had laid upon them; and that ſetch- 
ing the golden fleece was only a pretence to cover the true deſign 
they had in view, The ſhip in which Jaſon happily accompliſhed 
his enterprize, is ſaid to have been tranſlated into heaven, and made 
a conſtellation. 

ARGO navis, or the ſhip, in aſtronomy, is the name of a con- 
ſtellation of fixed ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere. The number 
of ſtars is 45 in Ptolemy's catalogue; in 'I'ycho's, 11; and in 
the Britannic catalogue, and Sharp's Appendix, 64. 

ARGOL, red tartar. Sex the article TARTAR. 

ARrGOL, a kind of moſs. See the article Axc HIL. 

ARGONAUTA, a genus of teflacesus worms. 

ARGONAUTIC, ſomething pertaining to the Argonauts. 

Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders the Argonautic expedition as one of 
the greateſt epockas or. periods of hiſtory, whereby he endeavours 
to rectify the ancient chronology. This he ſhews, by ſeveral au- 
thorities, to have been one generation, or about thirty years carlicr 
than the taking of Troy; and forty-three years later than the 
death of Solomon. Dr. Bryant, however, rejects the hiſtory et 
the Argonautic expedition as a Grecian fable, founded indeed on 
a trad: tion derived from Egypt, and ultimately referring to the pre- 
ſervation of Noah, &c. in the ark. 

ARGONAUTICA, in literature, poems on the ſubject and ex- 
peditions of the Argonauts. We have the argonautics of Orpheus, 
of Valerius Flaccus, of Apollonius Rhodius, &c. 

ARGONAUTS, a company of illuſtrious Greeks, who embarked 
with Jaſon, in the thip Argo, on an expedition to Colchis, in order 
to acquire the golden fleece. 

| ARGONAUTS #f St. Nichslas, the name of a military order, inſti- 
tuted in 1382, by Charles III. king of Naples, for the advancement 
of navigation, or, as ſome ſay, — for preſerving unity among the 
nobles. They wore a collar of ſhells, incloſed in a ſilvet * 
whence hung a ſhip with this device, Non credo tempori: they were 
called knights of the ſhell. 

ARGOS, any thing not wrought, or prepared; as egy 79%, 
crude wheat, ſuch as it is when taken from the flour. 

ARGUMENT, argumentum, in rhetoric and logic, implies an in- 
ference drawn from premiſes, the truth of which is indiſputable, or 
at leaſt highly probable. 

The arguments of orators have particular denominations, accor- 
ding to the topics whence they are derived: thus we mcet with 47 
guments from affection, which intereſt the paſſions of the perſon to 
whom they are addrefled; arguments ad himinem, or thoſe drawn 
from the proteſled principles of the auditor, &c. 

K The arguments of logicians are the Hyllegiſ, enthymeme, induction, 

ie, | 
ARGUMENTS are divided, by rhetoricians, into zntrinfic or artificial ; 
and extrinſic or inartificial or reite. 

ARGUMENTS, intrinſic, or artificial, are the proper invention of 
the perſon fpeaking ; or thoſe deduced from the ſubject treated ot; 
delt are of ſeveral kinds, namely, GENUS and SPECIES, FORM, 
CAUSE, EFFECT, &c. which fee. 

ARGUMENTS, extrinſic, or imartificial, thoſe which are borrowed 
from abroad, and are only applied by the orator to the point in hand; 
ſuch are laws, common rcport, books, witnelles, oaths, torture, &c. 

ARGUMENT, draled7:cal or probable, See DIALECTICAL. 

ARGUMENT alſo denotes à {ſyllabus or abridgment of a book, hil- 
tory, comedy, &c. 

ARGUMENT, in aſtronomy, implies a known arch, by the afliil- 
ance of which we ſeck another unknown. 

ARGUMENT of inclinativn, is an arch of the orbit of a planct, inter- 
cepted between the akeending node and the planet's place from the 
ſun, numbered according tothe order of the ſigns. 

ARGUMENT, menſtrual, of latitude, is the Allance of the moon's 
true place from that of the ſun. | 

ARGUMENT of the mom's menſtrual langitude, is an arch of her ec- 
centric, intercepted between her true place once equated; and a 
right line, drawn through the center of the eccentric, parallel to the 
menſtrual line of the apſides. 

ARGUM ENTATION, the act of arguing ; and the manner of 
framing arguments, and drawing concluſions. 

Argumentation, Cicero obſerves, is the delivering and unfolding of 
an argument. The matter of @rgumerntation is ꝓropoſitions; the 
form, their due diſpoſition, with regard to one another, ſo that a con- 
cluſion may be drawn from them. See IN DbUcriox, ExXTHYMENE, 
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ARGUS, is a kind of animal full of cyes, called in Iceland oſcabi- 
corn: it is of the teſtaceous kind, of an oblong form, reſembling a 
crab's tail, and about two fingers breadth long. h 

ARG US, in natural hiſtory, the name of an uncommon ſerpent found 
in Guinea ; and ſo called from it's being covered with ſpots from the 
head to the tail, reſembling eyes. On the back there is a double row 
of them, which are the largeſt, and the grouad colour of the [calcs is 
a bright cheſnut, except on the back between the cyes, where it is of 
a dark brown. 

Ax dus is alſo the name of a very curious ſhell, about three inches 
Jong, two in diameter, and ſomewhat lets in height. The month is 
wide, and the lips are continued at each extremity in the form of a 
broad ſhort beak, each way. The general colour is yellowiſh, only 
there are three brown bands ef a conſiderable breadth running over 
it; and the whole ſurface 1s adorned with a multitude of round ſpots, 
like eyes, from whence it has it's name. It is brought from Africa 
and the Eaſt Indies. 

ARGus is allo a ſpecies of pheaſant in Chineſe Tartary. 
ARGUTLEF, witty and ſmart fayings, exceeding what their mere 
words ſeem at fr{t to import; ſuch as, | 

ARGUTLE ab aliens, implics ſomething ſaid, apparently repugnant 
either to the nature or property of a thing, or to common cuſtom, the 
laws, &c. which is nevertheleſs conliſtent therewith 3 or when fome- 
thing is advanced as a reaſon of another, which in reality 1s not the 
reaſon of it; e. gr. S/ Carus nihil didliciſſet, erafſet minus ; again, Au- 
reum hoc ſeculum eft, quia plurimus jam aurs hmss venit. 

ARGUTILE ab oe, thoſe wherein alluſion is made to ſome hiſ- 

tory, fable, ſentence, &c. For initance, Multi umbram captant, & 
carnem amittunt. 
ARGUTLA A comparatis, when two things, being compoſed toge- 
ther, appear at firſt ſight very difterent from each other, yet make a 
prety kind of ſimile or difſimule ; c. gr. par eft pauper nil cuprens prin- 
epi omnia hubenti. ; ; 

ARGUTIZ d repugnantibus, implics twothings mecting in a ſubject, 
which cannot regularly be therein; or the oppoſing two things to 
each other, though the epithet of the one is attributed to the other; 
as, dum tacent clamant. 

ARGYRASPIDES, in antiquity, perſons armed with ſilver or 
filvered bucklers. 

According to Quintus Curtius, the firſt corps of Alexander's 
army was the phalanx the ſecond, the argyraſpides. When: that 
emerpriſing monarch had extended his empire from India to the 
ocean, he ordered, as a monument of his glory, the armour of his 
foldicrs, and the harneſs of his horſes, to be adorned with ſilver. 
ARGYRTTA agents, were ancient games in which money was 
the prize. | 

ARGYRTTTS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the ancients to 
a ſubſtance refembling ſilver. 

ARGYRODAMAS, among naturaliſts, a ſort of ſilver- coloured 

= which bears the fire, and neither burns, melts, nor changes it's 

ue, 

ARGYROGONIA, in alchemy, a kind of white ſilver-making 
feed, pretended to be procurable from a ſolution of ſilver perfectly 
concocted. ; 

ARGYROLIBANOS, the white kind of libanum, in the mate- 
ria medica, of the ancient Greeks. ; 
ARGYROPCEIA, among alchemiſts, the art of making ſilver 
out of other more imperſect metals. 

ARIADNIA, fotemn feſtivals celebrated at Naxos, in honour of 
Ariadne; and ſaid to have been inſtituted by Thefeus in atonement 
for his cruelty in expoſing Ariadne, big with child, on that coaſt; one 
part of the ceremony conſiſted in a young woman lying down, and 
counterfeiting all the agonies of a woman in labour. 

ARIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics, who followed 
the opinions of Arius, a preſbyter of Alexandria, in the time of the 
patriarch Alexander. He broached his hereſy in the beginning of the 
tourth century. 

The Ariau denied the three perſons in the holy Trinity to be of 
the ſame ſubſtance ; aſſerted that there was a time when the Son was 
not; that he was created in time, before all other beings, was mut- 
able in nature, and, like the angels, liable to fin; and that being 
united to human fleth, he ſupplied the place of a human ſoul, and con- 
Iequently was ſubject to ſufferings and pain. In their doxologics, 
they aſcribed “ Glory to the Father, through the Son, and in the 
Holv Ghoſt.” 

The Arians were firſt condemned and anathematized by a council 
of Alexandria In 320, under Alexander, biſhop of that city ; who ac- 
cuſed Arius of impiety, and cauſed him to be expelled from the 
communion of the church; and afterwards by 389 fathers, in the 
general council of Nice, aſſembled by Conſtantine in the year 325. 
ARLANISM, the doctrine or tencts of the Arians. 

Artaniſm was carried in the 5th century into Africa, under the Van- 
dals, and into Aſia under the Goths : Italy, the Gauls, and Spain, 
were alſo deeply infected with it; and towards the commencement 
of the ſixth century it was triumphant in many parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and Furope, | 

ARIDAS, a kind of taffety, manufaQured in the Kaſt Indics, 
rom a ſhining thread drawn from certain plants ; and hence they 
are ſtyled ai, or herbs. 6” 

ARIDED, in aſtronomy, a fixed {tar of the ſecond magnitude, in 
the extremity of the ſwan's tail. | M | 

ARIDELOSIS, ſometimes denotes the figure in rhetoric called 
SYNONYMIA ; which fcc. 

Raben IDULLAM, og naturaliſts, the name of a foſſile ſub- 
e Need ind, but Citterent tron: the European : it is of 
8 ; colour, and coarſe texture, and, when burnt, emits 


umes ſmelling like arſcnic. It is uſed in the Eaſt Indies in inter 
uitung tevers, 
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ARIDURA, in phylic a dryneſs, or want of juice or moiſture in 
the parts. 

ARIDURA alſo denotes an aridity, or conſumption. 

ARIDURA likewiſe particularly implies a hectic fever. 

ARIDURA 1s alſo rat applied by modern writers to an 

, waſting, or withering of ſome ſingle limb of the body. 
ARIES, the Ram, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fixed ftars, 
drawn on the globe in the figure of a ram. It is the firſt of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, from whence a twelfth part of the ecliptic 
takes it's name; and is marked thus F. 

The number of ſtars in the conſtellation ares, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, is 18; in Tycho's, 21; in Hevelius's, 27; and in the Br:- 
tannic catalogue, 66. 

ARIES, a battering ram; or military engine, with an iron head, 
much in ule among the ancients, for beating down the walls of be- 
ſieged places; of which there were three kinds. 

The firſt was plain and rude, being only a great beam, which the 
ſoldiers bore in their arms, and with one end of it, by main force, 
aſſaulted the walls. This produced but a {mall effect, though it re 
quired a great degree of ſtrength to work it. 

'The ſecond or compound ram conſiſted of a vaſt long beam, like 
the malt of a ſhip, ſtrengthcned at one end with a head ot iron, fome- 
thing reſembling that of a ram, whence it took it's name. This is 
hung by the middle, with ropes, to another beam, which lies acroſs 
a couple of poſts ; and hanging thus equally balanced, is, by a great 
number of men, violently thruſt forward, and recoilcd backward, and 
ſo thakes the wall with it's iron head: nor (fays Joſephus) is there 
any tower or well ſo thick as to withſtand the repeated atlaults of this 
forcible machine. See Joſephus, de Excid. Hieroſyl. 3. 

The third only differed from the former, in being covered with a 
ſcreen to guard the {oldicrs from the attacks of the beſieged. 

A fourth ſort of battering ram, which ran on wheels, is deſcribed 
by M. Felibicn, and ſaid to be the molt perfect and effectual of 
them all. 

An engine called the wz/7 was generally oppoſed to the ram. 

ARIETATION, or AGITATION, Sec EARTHQUAKE. 

ARIETUM levatis, a kind of ſportive exerciſe among the an- 
cients, probably the ſame with what is called running at the quinta:n 
by the moderns. | 

ARILLUS, in botany, the outer coatof the ſeed; which comes off 
of ir{clf. 

ARIMANIUS, one of the chicf deitics of the Perſians. This 
deity, according to the philoſophy of Zoroaſter revived by the Mani- 
chæans, is the principle of evil, which Oroſmades, the author of 
good, will at length totally vanquiſh. 

ARINGA, the herring, according to ſome writers. 

ARI OLLI, in antiquity, a kind of prophets, or religious conjurors, 
who by abominable prayers, and horrible facritices at the altars ot 
idols, procured anſwers to their queitions concerning future events. 
They wore a ſlovenly drels, diſorderly, and matted hair, beards, &c. 

ARISARUM, or ARUM, in botany. See WAKE rabin. 

ARISE. Licenſe do ARISE. Sce LICENSE. 

ARISH, a Perſian long meaſure, containing about 3197 feet. 

ARISI, rice, the feed of the rice, when cleanſed from it's huſk, 
and rendered fit for uſe. Ihe rice in the huſk, and upon the plant, 
is called ne/l;n by the Indians. 

ARISTA, in aſtronomy, the ſame as Spica VIROINIs, a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Vg. | 

AR1STA, or ATHERINA, in ichthyology, a name given by Ron- 
deletius, and ſome other authors, to the hepfetus, or angela, a fmail 
hth, common on the ſhores of the Mediterrancan ; but by Bellontus 
appropriated to a fiſh of a different genus. It is of the order of 44 
doamirales in the Linnzan arrangement, and comprehends two ſpe— 
cies, Viz. the hepſatus and meridia ; the latter of which is tound in 
the freſh waters of Carolina, and is called by Garden, e. 

ARIS TA, among botamits, a long needle-like beard, which ſtands 
ont from the huſk of a grain of corn, grafs, &c. it is allo called 
Aux. 5 
ARISTARCHUS, literally ſignifies % prince, It was the name 
of a learned grammarian, who eriticiſed on the works of the very beit 
pocts, as Homer, &c. hence, among the learned, the term gene- 
rally denotes a very ſevere critic. 

ARIS TIDa, among botanitts, is the name of a plant whoſe ca- 
Iyx is a bivalve ſubulated glume, of the length of the corulia ; which 
is a glume of one valve, opens longitudinally, is hairy at the bal, 
and terminated by three ſub- equal patulous ar;/?z the truit is a con- 
nivent glume, and contains a naked filiform ſingle ſeed, ot the length 
of the corolla. 

ARI STOCRAC M, a form of government, where the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the principal perſons of the ſtate, either on ac- 
count of their nobility, their capacity, or their probity. 

The word is compounded of yz &», principal, and ygzrew, to 
command, | 

The republic of Venice is an aritorracy ; which 
ment ancient political writers prefer to all others. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, hirth-wort. It is ſo called becauſe eſtecm- 
ed of excellent ule for promoting the lochia in child-bed women. 
"The roots of all the Kinds of this plant have been ulcd in ſuppreſſions 
of the uterine purgations; but the prefent practice almott excludes 
them, for they hurt the appetite, and produce a langutunels in 
weakly conltitutions. See BIRTH-WORT. 

ARISTOPIHLANEUM, the name of a kind of emollient plaiſter, 
prepared of pitch, wax, opopana% apochyma, and vincgar: it was 
in uſe among the ancients, 

ARISTOTELIA, were annnal feaſts, anciently celebrated by ze 
citizens of Stagiris, in honour of Ariſtotle, v ho was born there ; 
and in gratitude for his having procured from Alexander the rebuild- 
ing and repcopling of that city, which king Philip had demolithed. 


ARISTOTELEAN, 


form of goxern- 
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A-R-ITHME TT:0, 


ARISTOTELIAN, lomething that relates to the philofopher 
Ariſtotle. 


ARISTOTELIAN Dp, the philoſ--phy of Ariſtotle, ſometimes 


called the 2 philoſophy. 


The philoſopher, from whom the denomination ariſes, was the 
fon of Nicomachus, phylician of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, born 
in the year of the world 3566 ; before Chriſt, 348; at Stagira, a 
town of Macedonia; or as others ſay, of Thrace ; whence he is al- 
ſo called the Stagyrite. 

At ſeventeen years of age he entered himſelf a diſciple of Plato, 
and attended in the academy till the death of that philoſopher. Re- 
pairing afterwards to the court of king Pinilip ; at his return he found 
that Xenocrates, during his abſence, had put himfelf at the head of 
the academic feet ; upon which he choſe the Lyccum for the ſcene 
of his future diſputations. | 
It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he got the app-lla- 
tion Peripateticus; whence his followers were alſo called peripatetics, 
Though others will have him to have been thus named, from his at- 
tending on Alexander at his recovery from an illnels, and diſcourſing 
with him as he walked about. 

Ariſtotle was a perſon of admirable genius, and of great and vari- 
ous learning. Averrhoes makes no {cruple to call him,“ The ge- 
nius of nature, the limit of human und-ritanding ;”” and declares him 
« ſent by Providence to teach us all that may be known.” He is 
accuſed of a too immoderate defire of fame, which led him to deſtroy 
the writings of all the philoſophers betore him, that he might fland 
fingly, and without competitors. And hence, in the {chools, Aril- 
totle is called, The philoſopher. Laertius, in his life of Arittotle, 
enumerates his books to the number of 4000; of which ſcarce above 
20 have ſurvived to our age. 

This great hilofopher fs been deihed by ſome, and deſpiſed by 
others; but a ſhort view of his works will aburdantly convince us, 
that both theſe extremes are ill founded. His firſt eſſays were on 
oratory, and poetry ; which, in all probability, he compoſed tor the 
uſe of his royal pupil, Alexander the Great. Theſe books are maſl- 
tcr-picces ; and his ſtudy of Homer gave him fo finiſhed a taite in 

oetry and rhetoric, that whoever would now {peak or write elegant- 
y on thoſe ſubjects, muſt obſerve his precepts ; and, perhaps, theſe 
erformances do moſt honour to his memory. 

ARISTOTELIANS, a ſect of philofophers, called alſo peripate- 
tics, whoſe dogmata prevailed for a long while in the ſchools and 
univerſities; even in ſpite of all the efforts of the Carteſians, New- 
tonians, and other corpuſcularians : but the ſyſtems of the latter have 
at length gained the pre-eminence ; and the Newtonian philoſophy 
is now preferred. | 

The Ariſtotelian doctrines are for the moſt part ſo obſcurely ex- 

reſſed, that it has not yet been ſatisfaCtorily aſcertained what were 
bis ſentiments on ſome of the moſt important ſubjects. See a more 
particular account of the principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy 
under the articles AccipvenT, ANTIPERISTASIS, ELEMENT, 
Fuca Vacui, Form, PRINCIPLE, QUALITY, SYMPATHY, &c. 

ARISTOTELICA rata, Ariftotelian wheel, is the name of a ce- 
lebrated problem in mechanics, founded on the motion of a wheel 
about it's axis; thus called, becauſe firſt, that we know of, taken 
notice of by Arikotle. 

The diſhculty is this. While a circle makes a revolution on it's 
center, advancing at the ſame time in a right line along a plane, it 
deſcribes, on that plane, a right line, equal to it's circumference, 
Now if this circle, which we may call the deferent, carry with it 
another ſmaller circle, concentric with it, and which has no motion 
but what it receives from the deferent ; which is the caſe of the nave 
of a coach-wheel carried along by the whecl ; this little circle, or 
nave, will deſcribe a line in the circle of the revolution, equal, not 
to it's own circumference, but to that of the Wheel: becauſe it's 
center advances in a fight line as faſt as that of the wheel does; as 
being in reality the ſame therewith. 

The matter of ſact is certain: but how it ſhould be, ſeems a myſ- 
tery. It is obvious, that the wheel, advancing during the revolu- 
tion, muſt deſcribe a right line equal to it's circumference; but how 
would the nave, which revolves like the wheel, deſcribe a right line 
ſo much greater than it's circumference ? 

The attempts of many great men proving vain, M. Dortous de 
Meyran, a French gentleman, had the good fortune to hit on a ſolu- 
tion, which he ſent to the Royal Academy of Sciences ; where be- 
ing examined by Met], de Lnuville and Saulmon, appointed for that 

urpoſe, they made their report, that it was ſatisfactory. The ſo- 
tion is to this effect: 

The wheel of a coach is only acted on, or drawn in a right line; 
It's circular motion or rotation ariſes purely from the reſiſtance of the 
ground whereon it is applicd. 

Now this reſiſtance is equal to the force wherewith the wheel is 
drawn in the right line, inaſmuch as it defeats that direction; of 
conſequence, the cauſes of the two motions, the one right, the other 
circular, are equal; and thercfore their effects, i. e. the motions, 
are equal. And hence the wheel deſcribes a right line on the ground 
equal to it's circumterence, 

ARISTOTUS, 2 name given by ſome to the fiſh called the had, 
See TheissA and Ci.UPEA, 


ARFTHMANCY. See ARITH MOMANCY. 

NEW. SY STE M or | 
I 4-4; 
Irie ALGEBRA, 


ARITHMETIC, ArTHMETICA, is the art of numbering ; or 
that part of mathematics, Which conſiders the powers and proper- 
6 


_ 


ties of numbers, and teaches how to compute or calculate truly, and 
with expedition and eaſe, 

Some authors chooſe to define arithmetic, the ſcience of diſcrete 
quantity. | 

The word is Greek, epgperiay, and derived from ap2p©», number. 

We have very little intelligence with regard to the invention of 
this ineſtimable ſcience ; hiſtory being ſilent both with regard to the 
author and fixing the time. Some attribute it to Seth, others to 
Noah, and the Turks to Enoch, whom they call Edris. Many 
imagine it had it's riſe with the introduction of commerce, and con- 


ſequently fix it's epocha with th:t of the Tyrians, who did not begin 


to flouriſh till about a thouſand years after the flood. Joſephus tells 
us, that Abraham taught the Egyptians arithmetic during the time of 
his ſojourning in their country : though Pliny and Strabo ſay, that 
the inundations of the Nile gave occaſion to their inventing both 
arithmetic and geometry. But, however that be, it is certain both 
thel. ſciences were held in the higheſt veneration, and committed to 
the care of their prieſts, who founded their theology on them. 

The Greeks owed their knowledge in arithmetic to the Egyptians; 
and Pythagoras built his philoſophical ſyſtem upon numbers, atfirm- 
ing that the nature of numbers extends through the whole univerſe, 
and that the knowledge of numbers is the knowledge of the deity. 

The ancient arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort of the modern ; 
their notation was very imperfect, and conſequently the operations 
abſtruſe and tedious. They wanted the cypher, or a character that 
of itſelf ſignifies nothing, to fill up a place, and change the value of 
their numbers in a decuple progreſſion, their ſeries extending only 
to nine. 

We owe our preſent notation to the genius of the eaſtern nations, 
and received it from the Arabians, who learned it from the Indians. 
But when or by whom it was invented cannot be known. . It was 
known in Europe before the year 1000, and in Britain before 1150. 


Of NUMBERS. 

Number, in arithmetic, is a collection or aſſemblage of ſeveral 
units, or {everal things of the ſame kind: and an unit is the number 
One, or one ſingle individual part of diſcrete quantity. 

The characters by which theſe numbers, or ſignihcant figures, are 
ordinarily expreſſed, are the nine following, thus written: 1 one; 
2two; 3 three; 4 four; 5 tive; 6 fix; 7 leven; 8 eight; 9 nine, 
There is a tenth, called a cypher o. | 


Of NUMERATION. 

All numbers are either ſimple, or compound. 

Every ſingle figure is a {ſimple number; as 2, 4, 6, 8, or 1, 3, 5, 
77 9- 

A compound number is compoſed of two or more figures in one 
line; as 15, 223, 1789, &c. 

Every ſignificant figure has a certain and uncertain value. 

Every ſingle figure is of a certain value, as & can ſignify no more 
than two; 3, no more than three, &c. but when any figure is to be 
compounded with ſome other, it takes it's value occaſionally from it's 
place or poſition in the fum to be numbered ; thus 4 prefixed to 2, 
as in 42, 1s valued at forty ; but if the 4 ſhould be placed on the right 
{ide of the a, as in 24, the four is valucd at no more than four. 
Thus 5 may be placed to ſignify no more than five, and it may be 
placed ſo as to ſignify hfty-ftive 55, five hundred and tifty-five 555, 
hve thouſand five hundred and fitty-five 5555, &c. 

Where you may obſerve that the order of placing figuzes to in- 
creaſe their value, is from the right hand to the left: the firſt figure 
or cypher on the right hand, being the place of the units; the ſecond 
the place of the tens ; the third the place of the hundreds ; and in 
this order, it muſt be remembered that a cypher ©, or cyphers, give 
the value to the figure according to it's place; thus 10 ſignifies ten; 
100, one hundred; oo, one thouſand ; becauſe the ſignificant 
figure, in ſuch ſums, ſtands in the place of tens, hundreds, thouſands, 
&c. the value of every figure increaſing in a decuple proportion, as 
they fall back from the right hand to the lefr ; every place being ten 
times the value of that immediately before it ; as will more fully ap- 
pear in the following ſchemes. 


NUMERATION TABLE. 


9 
Q 
Sa 22 
31 
nf EP 
S2 82. 
12 25237 
E354 STe numbers in the table 
3 5 388 ESE] are thus to be read, 
EEE 
9876543 2 1 [987 Mil. 654 Th. 321 
123456 7 8 g |:23 Mil. 456 Th. 789. 
345678 9.3 Mil. 456 Th. 789 
456789 4506 Th. 789 
6789 ——— 6 Th. 789 
189 — 7 — 
8 9 i - 89 
9 3 Wh 


A cypher is of itſelf inſignificant, but by it's place alters the 
value of the ſubſequent figure; and ſince the value of each place 
is ten times the value of the next before it, It is certain 
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The value of each figure in any rank of numbers, how large ſo- 
ever, is rcadily found by the following rule. 
ein at units, ſet a point under the ſeventh place; then reckon- 
ing that as one, count forwards, and ſet another under the next ſe- 
venth place, ſo continue to the end. 


firſt millions, 
ſecond point from units ] billions, 

Then the | third | b {ſtands under trillions, 
fourth, &c. quadrillions, &c. 


As is evident in the following example, 


| Periods Quadril. Trillions Billions Millions Units | 

Half-per. | th. units th. units th. units th. units th. units 
RAG 2 PAS WAN FRAGN AGRN FRA AN — 

Degrees 0 c xuce xu CXUCXU CXUCXU CXUCXU 


Figures 123436 789098 763432 101234 567891 


-_ "-_ 7% 


| 


N. B. A period is a million times the value of the place before it. 
A half eric bs a thouſand times the value of the place before it. 
By this means you may have as clear a notion of, and may as eaſily 
read a number of ſeventy places, as of leven, 

The next inquiry is to find how theſe 4 fer are to be rendered 
uſeful ; which will be ſhewn under diſtin Rus Es, or operations to 
find the ſums or numbers unknown, and to facilitate the art of com- 


piitation. K U E . 


ADDITION. 


Addition is the firſt of the four principal rules in arithmetic, 
whereby we are taught to find a ſum equal to ſeveral ſmall ones. 


App1T1oN of Simple Numbers. 
If you were to add 136 and 42 together, they mult be placed one 


under the other as followeth, viz. 


136 42 

— On 136 
Having placed the given numbers as before is directed, then draw 
a ſtrait line under them, and (beginning at the place of units) add all 
the figures together that ſtand over one another in that rank; putting 
their ſum . the ſaid ſtrait line; as in this example, I ſay, 2 and 
6 is 8, wherefore I put 8 under the line, and in it's proper place, un- 
der 2 and 6, and proceed to the next rank, which is the place of tens ; 
ſaying, 4 and 3 is 7, wherefore I put 7 in it's own proper place un- 
der the line; and proceed to the next and laſt 2 where I find 
only 1, wherefore I put one in it's proper place under the line, and 
ſo the work is finiſhed; and I find thereby the total ſum of 136 and 

42 to be 178. See the operation as followeth. 


136 42 
42 136 
178 178 


If, in adding together any of the tanks, the ſum amounts to, or 
exceedeth 10, or any number of tens, then in ſuch a caſe you are ei- 
ther to ſet down a cypher under the line in it's proper place, or elſe 
the exceſs above the ten to tens; and for every ten carry an unit to 
be added to the next rank of figures. As, if it amount to 39, then 
ſet down (o) a cypher, and carry 3 (for the three tens) to be added to 
the next rank; if it amount to 34, then ſet down 4 under the rank 
that you add, and carry three to the next, &. And when you have 
caſt up the laſt rank or feries towards the left hand, ſet down the to- 
tal that it amounteth to, as in the following examples. 


(1] (2)] (3)] (4) 


748 4555 1648 20864 
364 731 3472} 78987 
296 | 2891 | 1865 6217 
242 | 1802| 3479 4320 


—— — 1111 — —-—-—-—-— 


Sum 1650 | 15984 | 10464 | 110388 


In the firſt of theſe examples I begin, faying, 2 and 6 is 8, and 4 

is 12, and 8 makes 20, which is juſt two tens; wherefore I put Gown 

© under the line, and carry 2 to the next rank for the two tens, and 
proceed, ſaying, 2 that I carry, and 4 is 6, and 9 is 15, and 6 is 21, 

and 4 is 25, which is 5 above 20, wherefore I put down 5 under the 

line, and carry 2 for the two tens to the next rank, and then proceed, 

laying, 2 that I carry, andg is 4, and 2is 6, and 3 is 9, and 7 makes 
10, wherefore (becauſe it is the laſt rank) I put down 16 under the 

line, and ſo the work 1s finiſhed, the total ſum of the addition being 
1650. The ſame is to be obſerved in the reſt of the examples. 

o prove your addition after you have added up your whole ſum, 
draw a line with your pen under the uppermolt number, and when 
Jou have ſo done, add all the other numbers, except the uppermoſt ; 
end when you have ſo done, add the amount or ſum thereof to the 


opera lum above the line; and if the ſum be the dame with the | 


um firſt found. your work is true, otherwiſe not. 
In addition of diverſe denominations, place the given numbers in 


uch order under each other, that cach rank from top to bottom may 
conſiſt of one and the ſame value. | 


ADDITION of Monry. 


In edition of Engliſh money, it is neceſſary firſt of all to under 
{tad the meaning 


over every ſum, as 116. 4. 4 


and ſignification of all the characters ſuperſcribed | 


þ 


No. 16. Vol. I. 


_ 


Note, That lib. ſignifies libra, a pound, not here in reſpect to 
common weight, but money; and for diſtinction is called a pound 
ſterling: So s. ſtands for a ſhilling. d. ſtands for denarius, a penny, 
the 12th part of a ſhilling, For until the reign of Henry VI. a p:n- 
ny was the 2oth part of an ounce of ſilver, and in his reign made 
the zoth. By Edward IV. 46 pence make an ounce. By Henry 
VIII. there was allowed 454. to the ounce: And by Queen Eli za- 
beth an ounce of ſilver was divided into 60 parts; called pence, as it is 
at this day. 


Pence TABLE. 


d. ba 5 d. 5; 
20) f 8 2) P 
30 2.:0 24 2 
40 3 4 36 3 
50 : 2 48 4 
0 0 0 5 
20 E 7 5 10 2 Us y 6 
O8 8 | And 848 4 
90 0 6 96 
too 4 108 9 
110 3 120 10 
120 lo © 132 11 
130 _Io Io 144} (12 
ExGLisH Mower. 
4 Farthings One penny. di. 
12 Pence : make One thilling. s. 
20 Shillings One pound. J. 


Norr, Theſe are the general names of Engliſh money obſerved in 
trade and accounts; but there are other names in common uſes 
whoſe value is according to the following table. 


E. „ . 
A Half. penny q 1 


A Two-pence 

A Three-pence 

A Groat 

A Six-pence 

A Half crown 2 

A Crown _ | 5 

A Quarter-guinea 5 

A Half-guinea 10 

uinea 3 

Having firſt drawn a line under the ranks, add them together, con - 

ſidering how many of each ſmaller denomination make an unit of the 

next that is ſuperior to it (always obſerving to begin at the leaſt de- 

nomination) and for every ſuch unit, carry one to the next ſuperior. 

denomination, viz. for every 4 in the farthings you muſt carry 1 to 

the pence; for every 12 in the pete carry I to the ſhillings; and 

for every 20 contained in the — carry I to the pounds, ac- 

cording to the table; and the odd farthings, pence; and ſhillings, ſet 

down in their proper ranks under the line, as in the following ex- 


4 


valued at 


o oo O n 


ample. 
When you would write down three farthings, or a half-penny, or 
a farthing, write it thus: 


4 ———— Three Farthings. 

A Half-penny. | 

; en, A Farthing. | 
Let it be required to add together 134/. 16 f. 8 d. J. and 2867. 
10 3. 4d. 1. and 498 J. 13s. 6 d. J. and 7941. 18s. 09d. . 


Then in order to the work I ſet them down, and draw a line under 
them, as followeth : t 


I. 6. d. 
13 16 87 
286 10 44 
498 13 04 
794 1 93 


Firſt, begin with the leaft denomination, which is that of far- 
things, and add them together, ſaying, 1 and I is 3 and 4 is ©, and £ 
is 7 farthings, which is 1 penny and 3 farthings, wherefore put 3 
farthings under the line, and under the denomination of farthings, 
and carry 1 (for the penny) to the next denomination of pence, ſay- 
ing, I that I carry and 9 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 4 is 20, and 8 is 28; 
now 28 pence 1s 2 ſhillings and 4 pence, wherefore put 4 under the 
line, and carry 2 ſhillings to the denomination of ſbillings, ſaying, 2 
that I carry and 18 is 20, and 13 is 33, and 10 is 43, and 16 1s 59 
ſhillings, which is 2 pounds 19 ſhillings ; whereof put the 19 ſhil- 
lings under the line, and under the denomination of ſhillings, and 
— 2 (for the 2 pounds) to the denomination of pounds, and pro- 
ceed, ſaying, 2 that I carry and 4 is 6, and 8 is 14, and 6 is 20, and 
4 makes 24, wherefore put down 4 under the line, and carry 2 for 
the two tens to the next rank, ſaying, 2 that I carry and 9 is 11, and 
9 is 20, and 8 is 28, and 3 is 31, Which is 1 above 30, wherefore 1 
put 1 under the line and carry 3 (for the three tens) to the next rank, 
and proceed, ſaying, 3 that I carry and 7 is 10, and 4 is 14, and 2 is 
16, and 1 is 17, wherefore put 17 under the line, becauſe it is the 
ſum of the laſt rank, and ſo the whole work is finiſhed, and we find 


the ſum of the given numbers to be 17147. 19 5. 4d. 3 97+ 35 dy 
the following work appeareth. j 


J. SY 7 
1 I I 
288 10 4 % 
498 1 61 
„ 9; 
Sum 1714. 19 44 
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To prove your addition after you have added up your whole 
ſum, draw a line with your pen under the uppermoſt number or 
ſum, and then add together all the other numbers, except the upper- 
moſt. And when you have ſo done, add the amount or ſum thereof to 
the uppermoſt ſum above the line; and if that ſum be equal to the 
ſum firſt found, the work is true, otherwiſe not. 

The fame method is uſed to prove addition of diverſe denomi- 
nations, as above in ſums of one denomination. 

Here note, once for all, that whatſoever ſums you are to add 
together, whether of money, weight, meaſure, time, &c. when 
you come to the greateſt denominations, as you caſt up the ſe- 
veral ranks thereof, you are to carry the tens of every preced- 
ing rank to that which follows it, as is before directed, and 
as the ranks in the denomination of pounds in the laſt example 
are caſt up. 

In adding up of money, firſt caſt up your pence, or make a 
ſmall comma at every bod. which is 5s. (and it will be a great 
eaſe to the memory where ſums are long) and by the table you 
may my know how many fhillings and pence your pence amount 
to; then ſet down yaur odd pence under the place of pence, and 
carry your ſhillings tothe unit of ſhillings, and then add them up, as 
in addition of ſingle numbers, by ſetting down the odd above the 
tens, and carry the tens to the tens of ſhillings. 


ADDITION of WEIGHTS. 

The weight uſed in England for large and coarfer commodities, 
as cheeſe, wool, lead, &c. is called ayoirdupois : the pound whereof 
is made up of ſixteen ounces, and bears the proportion of 17 to 14 
to a pound troy. | 


The Table for AvoirzbuPors WEICGAr. 
16 Drams One Ounce ox. 
16 Ounces One Pound 6. 
28 Pounds One Quarter Dr. 
4 Quarters & | One Hundred C. 

20 Hundreds One Ton .. 

Mite, This weight differeth in diverſe goods and places by cuſtom 
and ſtatute law; for, tb. 


A barrel of anchovies weighs — 30 
— Figs from — — — 264 

to — — — _ 98 

— Raiſins — — — 112 

— Gun- powder — — 112 

— Candles — — — 120 

— Pot-aſh — —— — 200 
— Butter — — — 22 
FER — — — 25 


A puncheon of prunes, 10 or 12 C. 
A ſtone of glaſs — 
a Butchers meat 


— Iron, wool, &c. 


* ni 1 

a Butter and cheeſe — — 18 
A quintal of dry fiſh — jeg 100 
A faggot of ſteel — — 120 
A ſeam of laſs — — 120 
A burden of gad ſteel — . 180 
A clove of cheeſe and butter — — 8 
A wey in Suffolk — ae 256 
A fodder of lead — 19 C and 56 


Note, That in reduction of avoirdupois weight, there are certain 
allowances to the buyer, which muſt be deducted out of the groſs, 
or whole weight and package, before you can reduce the neat 
weight. 

heſe allowances are called tare, tret, and cloff. 

Tare is an allowance for the weight of the box, bag, &c. accord- 

ing as ſhall be agreed between the buyer and ſeller. 
ret is 416. in 104 1b. for waſte, &c. in ſome kind of goods, 

Cloff is 1215. on every draught above 12 weight, allowed 
only to the citizens of London on Sumac, Argol, &c. | 

1 there * to be tare and tret in the ſame parcel of 

ods: then you muſt deduct the tare firſt, and the remainder is 
termed the ſubtle weight. See REDUCTION. 

Obſerve: once for all 
real weight, after all allowances are deducted, 


AppiT1ON of Avorrbueors WEIGHT. 


Here note alſo that T. ſtands for tons, C. for hundred weight, 
gr. for quarter of an hundred; 1%. tor pound weight; oz. for 


ounces ;- dr. tor drams. 


EXAMPLE. 
Tom , gr. #. C. qr. Ib, ot. 
ws Wo $4. t 19 10 
09-30-23 . we” 2-10 11-- 
= ES, Bo o7 
9% „% N 2971 J 24. - 88-7 
6 37 $$. . 
% 6. 3˙ 1. n 
"RS * 44 3 - 19 0 
ö 79 2 19 14 
438 , 18 11 1 23 0 


Let it be required to add up the ſum above, expreſſing Tons, C. gr. 
and Peunds, Firſt, add up the pounds by making a ſpeck or tittle at 
every 28 you find in the place of pounds, as you may ſee in the 
above-mentioned example, where is found to be fix ſpecks, and 18 6. 
over, which 18 place under the denomination of pounds, and car 
6 to the quarters, and add them up they make 24, which is 6 C. for 


That the neat weight of any goods is their - 


which put a (o) under the place of gr. and carry 6 C. to the place of 


mms 


Then proceed to add up your C. after the fame manner as you 
carry from ſhillings to pounds, becaule 20 C. make a Ton. Lal 
1 the tons, arid the total will appear to be 438 tens, 4 C. o gr. 
18 66. | 

The pound avoirdupois, containing 16 ounces, is equ1l to 14 4. 
12 dwt. troy-weight. And the pound troy-weight, conſiſting of 13 
ounces, is about 13 ounces, 2 drams and a half of avoirdupois 


we * 

Wool is weighed with avoirdupois weight, but the diviſions are 
ſomewhat different. For in wool, _ Vane | | 

7 Pounds is a clove, 2 clove is a ſtone, 2 ſtone is a todd, 6 todd; 


1 ſtone,,or 13 {tone is a wey, 2 weys is a ſack, 42 facks 1s a laſt of 


wool. 

Note, That own. Aer the foregoing diviſion 182 5. is a wey, 
but in ſome counties, the wey is 256 /. avoirdupois, as in Suttolk, 
&c. And in Effex there is 336 b. in a Wey. 


AppiTtTioON of TROY WEIGHT has it's particular marks and de. 
nominations, as in the following table. 


The Table of Troy WICUr. 
24 Grains vo | One penny wt. det. 
0 Penny wt. One ounce ol. 
12 Ounces One pound lb. 


Nite, This weight only gives five ſcore to the hundred. 


Ex AMPLE. 

Let it be required to add the following particulars together, viz, 
24 W. 9 oz. 6 dut. 11 gr. and 164 ſh. 10 oz. 14 P. wi. 18 gr. 
and 82 1b, 7 c. 17 dwt. 20 gr. and 8 BH. 11 oz. 18 dut. 22 gr. 

To find out the tum of thele given quantities, place them under 
one another orderly, as you fee here, and draw a line under them. 


ih. 02. . feet. or. 
24 cg 06 11 

164 10 14 18 
82 O7 17 20 

8 11 18 22 


— 


| | „ 17 23 


— — 


— 


Then begin with the denomination of grains, making 2 * 


with a pen at every 24, (for eaſe) and bear the overplus to 
the next above, ſaying, 22 and 20 is 42, which is 18 above 24; 
wherefore make a dot at 20, and carry the 18 up higher, ſaving 
18 and 18 is 36, which is 12 above 24, wherefyure make a mark 
at 18, and carry the 12 to the next above, ſaying, 12 ard 11 
makes 23, which put under the line in it's proper place, and ob- 
ſerve how many dots are made in the caſting up this denomination, 
which you will find to be 2, wherefore carry 2 to the next, and 
proceed (as in the ſhillings in addition of moxiey, becauſe you carry 
one for every 20) ſaying, 2 and 8 is 10, and 7 is 17, and 4 1s 
21, and 6 is 27, and (then down again with the tens) 10 is 37, and 
Io is 47, and 10 is 57 penny weights, which is 292. 17 dut. 
wherefore put 17 dt. in it's place under the line, and. carry the 
2 0z, laying, 2 that I carry and 1 is 3, and 7 is 10, and 9 is 19, 
and 10 is 29, and 10 is 39 ounces, which is 3/5. 3%. wherefore 
put the 3 ounces in it's proper place under the line, and carry 316, 
to the pounds, and proceed to hnith the work as is before directed; 


which being done, you will find the total ſum to be 284 1b. 34. 


17 pt. 23 gr. as above. | | 


Appition of APOTHECARIES weight, is performed nearly ' 
the ſame way as troy weight; only the ſubdiviſions of the pound ate 


difterent, as followeth, viz. 

Note, That 20 grains is a ſcruple, 3 ſcruples is a dram, 8 drams 
is an ounce, and 12 ounces is a pound weight. 

The marks or characters, by which apothecaries weights are 
known, are theſe, viz. For pounds (t), ounces ), drams (3, 
ſcruples (9), grains (gr). 


Ib 3 


3 : 

70 oo 2 0 15 
88 W 
8 11 7 1 12 
28 04 4 I 14 
16 IO © 2 18 
35 ob I © 14 
280 7 6 I 10 


— 


4 
| 


| ADDITION of Lian MEASURE. 
The leaſt denomination in liquid meaſure is a pint, which was 


| heretofore. deduced from a pound "Proy-weight, a pound of wheat 
Troy-weight making a, pint liquid meaſure ; but in regard of the 


diſagreement thereof with the rules of ſolid geometry in the gauging 
of brewers vellels, ſome taking 286 lolid inches for a gallon, ſome 
286, &c. it occaſioned a difference between the brewers and the ma- 


nagers of his Majeſty's exciſe, till the parliament, taking the matter 


into conſideration, ordained, That 282 folid inches ſhould make the 
gallon of beer meaſure, andthe gallons being ſubdivided into 2 pottles, 
each pottle into 2 quarts, and each quart into 2 pints, ſo that the pint 


being the eighth part of a gallon, mult contain 28 ſolid inches and 7 
eight parts of an inch for wine meaſure, and 35 ſolid inches and 3 
quarter for beer meaſure, 


Wherefore note, That 35 ſolid inches make a pint of beer mea- 


f ſure, 2 pints a quart, 2 quarts a pottle, 2 pottles, or 282 folid inches, 


a gallon, 8 gallons a firkin of ale, 9 gallons a firkin of beer, 2 firkins 
a kilderkin, 
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a kilderkin, 2 kilderkins a barrel, 14 a barrel, or 54 gallons a hog- 


ſhead of beer. 
wm 0 0 N Me 
us, 2 pints make a quart, 2 quarts a pottle, 2 pottles a gallon, 
= 4 tierce, or third part of a pipe or butt, 63 gallons a hogſ- 


head, 2 hogſheads a pipe or butt, and 2 pipes or bntts a tun of 


wine. 


Note, honey and oil are bought and ſold by this meaſure. 
EXAMPLE of Wine MEASURE. 


T. hhds. gal. pts. 
$7.3. 49-3 
43 2 24 © 
67 1 20 6 
88 2 17 7 
72 . 
1 
335 3 85 * 


AbpirioNv of DRY MEASUxx. 

The leaſt denominative part of dry meaſure is a pint, which is 
taken from Troy weight. 

With theſe are meaſured all dry .ſubſtances, as corn, ſalt, coal, 
ſand, &c. The table followeth. 

In dry meaſure, note, That 2 pints make a quart,2 quarts a pottle, 
2 pottles a gallon, 2 gallons a peck, 4 pecks a buſhel land meaſure ; 
5 pecks a buſhel water meaſure ; 8 buſhels a quarter; 4 quarters a 
chalder, and 5 quarters a wey. | 

Note, 36 buſhels is a chaldron of ſea-coal in London. 


ExAMPLE of Day MEASURE. 


Chal. grs. buſh. pec. 
1 
7 
2960 2 4 3 
. 

94 0 5 8 2 
38 2 3 oe 
” - WB 3% 


ADp1T10N of Long MEasuRe, 

Long meaſure is originally deduced from a barley-corn taken out 
of the middle of the ear and well dried, from whence is deduced the 
following table. | 

Barley-corns make an inch; 12 inches a foot; 3 feet a yard; 

* 9 inches, or a yard and a quarter, is an ell Engliſh; 6 feet a 

thom, 5 yards and a half, or 16 feet and an half, make one ſtatute 
pole, or perch; 40 you or perches make a turlong, and 8 furlongs 
make an Engliſh mile. 


ExAMPLE of LonG MEASURE. 
Miles Fur. Perch. 


1 

E 

5 4 28 
3 3 06 
107 1 097 
205 6 17 
501 3 14 


Abprriox of CLoTH MEASURE. 
4 Nails or 9 inches make a quarter of a yard; 8 of a yard 
make an ell Flemiſh; 4 quarters a yard Engliſh; 5 quarters of a 
yard, or 45 inches, is an ell Engliſh. 


ExAMr TES of CLoty MEASURE. 


Yas. gr. na. | Il gr. na. | Elis Fl. gr. na. 
197 3 3% „„ 194 1-2 
. $. 1.:379..3- 3-4: 357. 2-1 
"32S 8 | 743. 3: 2.1 47S. 2 ©: 
218 ©. 1 r 
2 1 2 164 © 2 
764 3 © 68 0 3 1 
1760 "09; 4 70 J 3 1521 0 2 


AppTITION of Land MEASURE. | 
From the fore oing table of long meaſure, is alſo deduced ſuper- 
ficial meaſure ; that of land meaſure being as follows, viz. 


In land meaſure, 40 ſquare poles or perches make a rood, and 
roods make an acre, e | DIY 


ExXAMPLE of Land MEASURE. 
Aer. Roos Perch, 


$20: 2 34 
275 3 14 
n 
98 2 20 
64 1 
769 3 28 


| 
4 
| 
| 


| 
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ADDITION of TIME. 


The denominative parts of time are originally deduced from the 
ſun's motion in the heavens, which was thought to be carried round 
the ſame from eaſt to weſt, by the rapid motion of the primum mo- 
bile, in one day natural, which day is divided into 24 ſuppoſ-d equal 
parts, called hours, and each hour is ſubdivided into bo minutes, &. 
whence ariſeth the following table. 

6o Minutes make an hour, 24 hours make a natural day, 7 days 
make a week, 4 weeks make a month confiſting of 28 days, 13 
months, one day and ſix hours make a year. 

Note, T hat the minute is uſually ſubdivided into 60 ſeconds, and 
each ſecond into 60 thirds, &c. 

The tropical year, or the time the ſun leaves the tropic, till the 
time it returns to it again, by the obſervations of the molt accurate 


altronomers, is found to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutcs, 
4 ſeconds, and 21 thirds. 


EXAMPLE. | 
10 144 24 60 
27. al. IS. b. H. Miu. 


„ os os Sa on 
„„ 9. 
487 9 3 4 12 30 
. 
|, Jo 0, OP. 
R 
„5 9. EE 
„„ 
. 2. 
e 


FF SUBIRACTIDN: 

SubtraQion teacheth to take a leſſer number from a greater, or an 
equal from an equal; whereby we diſcover the remainder, exceſs, 
or difference. 

If the numbers given be integers, that is, conſiſting of one deno- 
mination, then place the biggeſt number uppermoſt, and the leſſer 
in order under it, viz. units under units, tens under tens, hun- 
22 under hundreds, &c. And draw a line under them, as in ad- 

ition. | 

Then begin at the 12 of units, taking the lowermoſt figure out 


of the uppermoſt, and place the remainder under the line; then pro- 


ceed to the 5 of tens, and do in the ſame manner; and then to 


the place of hundreds, &c. till the whole work be finiſhed. The 


number under the ſaid line ſhall be the remainder or difference. 


EXAMPLE, 
Let it be required to find the difference between 48 and 16 ? 
Place them thus : | 
From 48 
Take 16 
Remains 32 | 
Firſt, put down the biggeſt number 48, and place 16 the leſſer 
number under it, and under both draw a line; then begin at the 
place of units, ſaying, 6 out of 8 and there remains 2, which place 
under the line, and proceed to the next place, ſaying, 1 from 4 and 
there remains 3, which likewiſe place under the line, and the work 
is finiſhed. So that the remainder or difference between 48 and 16 
is 32, as you may ſee by the work above. 
ut if the particular figure, which you are to ſubtract, be grea'er 
than the figure, out of which it is to be ſubtracted, then you are to 
borrow 10, and add to it the uppermoſt figure, and then ſubtract the 
ſaid lowermoſt figure from their ſum, and place the remainder under- 
neath the line, and for that which you borrow, add 1 to the next 
figure in the lowermoſt line, and proceed. Let this be repeated as 
ten as there is occaſion. 


Ws EXAMPLE, 
Let it be required to ſubtract 3872 from 43758. 
43758 
3872 


39886 
The given numbers being placed, and a line drawn under them, 


as is before directed, begin at the right hand, ſaying, 2 from 8, and 


there remains 6, which ſet under the line, and proceed, ſaying 7 
from 5 I cannot, but 7 from 15, and there remains 8, which put un- 
der the line, and procecd to the next, ſaying, 1 that I borrowed and 8 
is 9, 9 from 7 I cannot, but ꝙ from 17 and there remains 8, which 
3 under the line, and proceed to the next figure, ſaying, 1 that I 

orrowed and 3 is 4, 4 from three I cannot, but 4 from 13 and there 
remains q, which put under the line; now, becauſe there is no figure 
ſtanding under the 4, I therefore ſuppoſe a (o) to be placed there, 
and becauſe I borrowed 1 at the laſt figure, therefore I pay it here by 


ſubtracting it out of the 4, ſaying, 1 that IT borrowed out of 4 and 
there remains 3, which put under the line, and the work is finithed, 


and you will find (after the work of ſubtraction is ended) the remain- 
der to be 39886. 

For proof of ſubtraction, add the reſt, or remainder, to the num- 
ber ſubtracted, and if the ſum be equal to the uppermoſt number, 
(being the number from which ſubtraction is made) your work is 
true, otherwiſe falſe. . 


SUBTRACTION of MONEY. 
If the given number contiſt of divers denominations, ſuch as mo- 
ney, weight, meaſure, time, &c. then you are to place the leſſer 
number under the greater in ſuch ſort, that each denomination may 
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ſtand under it's correſpondent name, as has been directed in addition; 
and draw a line under them. | 

Then proceed to ſubtract the undermoſt from the uppermoſt, be- 
8 at the laſt denomination, and& proceeding gradually towards 
the left hand, ſetting the remainder of each denomination under the 
line, until the whole be finiſhed. 


EXAMPLE. A; 
Let it be required to ſubtract 129). 75. 44. ] from 250). t35. tod;. 
Firſt place them down, the lefler under the greater, and draw a line 


under them. 
J. 4. d. f. 
250 13 10 4 
129 7 4 1 
1a m9 


Then begin at the right hand, ſaying, 1 farthing from 3 farthings, 
and there remains 2, which put under the line in the place of far- 
things, and proceed to the-denomination of pence, ſaying, 4 from 10 
and there remain 6, which put under the line in the place of pence, 
and then go to the denomination of ſhillings, ſaying, 7 from 13, and 
there reſt 6, which put under the line in the place of ſhillings, and 
then proceed to finiſh the work, as directed above; which being 
ended, we find the remainder to be 1211. 6s. 64%, as in the example. 

But if the lowermoſt number in any of the denominations chance 
to be greater than the uppermoſt, you muſt in ſuch caſe borrow an 
unit from the next greater denomination, ſubtracting the lowermoſt 
number therefrom, and adding the remainder to the ſaid uppermoſt 
number, and place that ſum under the line, and then proceed, adding 
one to the next lowermoſt number to the left hand for that you bor- 
rowed, &c. 

EXAMPLE. 
Let it be required to ſubtract 178“. 156. 9d. 1 from 3481. 125. 


7d. 4. 
E „% fo 
348 12 074 
178 15 09 4 
169 16 104 


Firſt, place them down in order, and draw a line under them. 
Then begin at the right hand with the denomination of farthings, 
ſaying, 1 from 3» and there remains 2, which put under the line, 
and proceed to the denomination of pence, ſaying, 9 pence out of 7 I 
cannot, but borrowing 1 from the next denomination, which is ſhil- 
lings, and makes 12 pence, ſay, 9 from 12, and there remain 3, 
which add to 7 pence, and that makes 10 pence, wherefore put 10 

ce under the line, and proceed to the next denomination which is 
ſhillings, and ſay, 1 that I borrowed, and 15 is 16, from 12 I can- 
not, but (borrowing 1 pound from the next denomination, which 1s 
20 ſhillings) 16 from 20, and there remains 4, which added to the 
ſaid 12, makes 16 ſhillings, which ſet down under the line, and pro- 
ceed to the pounds, ſaying, 1 that I borrowed and 8 is 9, 9 from 8 I 
cannot, but 9g from 18, &c. And the work being finiſhed, we 


_ the remainder to be 1690. 16s. 10d. 4, as appears by the work 
above. 


The PRoor. 


& .- 4-4 
From 348 12 7 4 
Subtr. 178 15 91 


Remain 169 16 10 4 


Proof "248 142 74 


In this example the remainder is found to be 169 7. 16 s. 10 d. J, 
which I add to 178 J. 155. 94 J, (this number being ſubtracted, 
and the ſum is 348 J. 12s. 74. 2, which is equal to the uppermo 
of the given numbers, wherefore the ſubtraction is truly wrought. 


ExAMPLES for PRACTICE. 


J. . d. f. | . 
Received 295 11 33 425 oo 98 L 
Paid 107 14 94 | 107 11 083 
Reſt 187 16 52 317 08 09 1 
Proof 295 11 341 | 425 00 o5 T 
Debtor 100 oo oo 1072 of O5 
Creditor 75 00 9 107 16 104 
Ballance 24 19 3 964 04 064 
Proof 100 00 O0 1072 01 o 
Received 1010 10 10 100 o 09 } 
Diſburſt 942 13 114 47 00 10 
Reſt 67 16 104 52 19 11 1 
Proof 1010 10 10 100 00 091 


Jf a ſum be lent,” and payment thereof made at ſeveral times in 


— 


part, and you would know how much remains due, in this cafe you 
muſt add the ſeveral payments into one ſum, and ſubtract that ſum 
from the ſum lent, and the remainder will ſhew how much is duc. 


EXAMPLES. 


J. „ # fo L „ . 
Borrowed 3475 10 05 $72 11 5 
353 14 074 154 9 74 
| 524 7 11 4 v3. 50-7 
Paidat | 294 16 09 14 5+ 
ſeveral4 344 10 oB 4 . 
times | 365 15 10 4 16 17 2 
795 15 921 914114 
402 14 © 146 17 9 
Paid in all 3146 16 o2 2 502 15 104 
Reſts due 328 14 02 4 69 15 62 
Proof 3475 10 og 572 11 5 
„ £4 
Lent 4768 17 10 4 
714 74 
Received at 3; 11 11 4 
ſeveral 12 18 9 2 
times, 420 16 5 
124 00 24 


Recelvedinall 1806 18 11 2 
Remains due 2961 18 11 


J. „ „ . . d.,. 

Borrowed 3475 to o5 4620 oo oo 
5 - 14 74 | 409 9 10 

1 | $14 7.32 276 15 71 
— 294 16 9 295 13 114 
times, 344 10 84 167 19 104 

: | 39s 15 10 984 19. 54 

792 5 64 215 7 

Paid in all 2670 12 34 2250 6 24 
Reſts due 804 18 14 2369 13 91 
Proof 3475 10 5 4620 oſs «4H 


SUBTRACTION of AVOIRDUPOIS Fight. 


A ſalter buys 45 ton, 6 C. 1 qr. 12th. of logwood, of which he 
ſold 19 ton, 14 C. 1 qr. 18 th. 
I diſpoſe the given numbers according to the directions already 
given, drawing a line under them, as you ſee in the 


EXAMPLE. 


Ten. C. gr. Þ|. 
45 7 1 12 
19 14:2. 18 


Then begin at the right hand, which is pound weight, ſaying, 18 
out of 12 I cannot, but 18 out of 28 borrowing a qr. of a C. (Which 
is 28 ſh.) and there remains 10, to which add the 12Fþ. it makes 
22 |. which place under the th. and carry 1 to the qrs. and ſay, 1 
that I borrowed and 1 is 2, now 2 qrs. out of 1 I cannot, but 2 out 
of 4 qrs. (which is C. weight) there remain 2, to which add the 1 
qr. it makes 3, which place under the qrs. and proceed to the C. and 
ay, I that I borrowed and 14 C. is 15 C. now 15 C. out of 7 C. 
I cannot, but 15 C. out of 20 C. (which is 1 ton) there remains 5, 
to which add the 7 C. it makes 12 C. which place under the C. and 
proceed to the tons, and ſay, 1 that I carried and 9 is 10, 10 out of 
5 I cannot, but out of 15, reſt 5, and carry 1, and ay, I that I carry. 
and 1 1s 2, 2 out of 4, and there remains 2, and the work is finjſhed. 
and 1. find the remainder or difference to be 25 ton. 12 C. 3 9+ 
2215. 

More examples for the learners to pracbiſe. 


Ton. C. gr. D. G gr. i 


Bought 107 10 2 5 | 74 © 15 
Sold 04-39 43; 10 129-2. 
Reſt 12 12 2 23 | 54 3 04 
Proof 107 10 74 0 15 


If ſeveral * of groſs weight be given, ont of which you 
would ſubtract the tare, in ſ{uch-a caſe add the groſs weight into one 
total: and add the tare likewiſe into one total. Then ſubtract the 
total of the tare from the total of the groſs, the remainder is ncat 
weight. | 
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EXAMPLE. 
A merchant ſells 6 hogiheads of Sud AR, viz. 


C. gr. Ib. C. gr. Ib. 
Me... 3 O14 :3 :.10 WS 4: 4..:8 
2 m_.7 19 8 5 
3— 18 42 14 g---x-. 20 
4————17 1 10 2 1 16 
5——— 18 2 17 3 
On nm 14 1 22 $2 By 
Groſs 89 o c8 . 
Tare 12 3 14 
Reſt neat 7 O 22 
SUBTRACTION of TROY Height. 
. dul. gr. | or. duwt. gr. 
Bought 115 7 5 [ 966 11 6 


Sold 94 3 10] 149 14 1 A 


6 


Reſt at 3 19 816 15 19 


Proof. i een 


| ID... *. duft. Ib. oz. dwt. gr. 
en 390" 56-231 194 e e 20 


Sold 1969 10 17 a 
Reſt 178 6 16 


98 7 
194 5 


1 


9 16 


—— 


Prodf:”:- 475-89 


1 might proceed to give examples in ſubtraction of liquid mea- 
ture, dry meaſure, long meaſure, apothecar:es weight, time, motion, 
&c. but there being no more durcrence between the working if theſe 
and thoſe examples, than only obſerving the tables of cach, therefore 
I forbear ; this being ſufficient for the meaneſt capacity. 


Of MULTIPLICATION. 

In multiplication there are always two numbers given to find out a 
third, which ſhall contain either of the given numbers, as many 
times as the other containeth a unit. 

Of the two numbers given, the one is called the multiplicand, and 
the other is called the multiplier, and the number found gt by the 
operation 1s called the product. 

The multiplicand is the number given to be multiplied, and is 
uſually, for order's fake, the biggeſt of the two given numbers, 

The multiplier is that, by which the multiplicand is multiplied, 
and is uſually the leaſt number, 

The product is the number produced by the mutrplication, and it 
containeth the multiplier as many times, as the multiplicand con- 
taincth units: or it containeth the multiplicand, as often as the mul- 
tiplier containeth units. 

Multiplication is either ſimple or compound. 

Simple multiplicatian is when the multiplicand, and the multiplier, 
do cach of thera conſiſt of one ſingle figure only; as if it were re- 
quared to multiply 4 by 3, 5 by 2, 9 by 7; here 3 times 4 is 12, 


and 2 times 5 is 10, and 7 times 9 is 63; now 12, Io, and 63, arc 


the products of each multiplication. | 
All the variety of rs multipl-cat:5n is contained in the follow- 
ing table, which muſt be learned by heart, before the learner can 
make any further progreſs. 
MuLTiPLICATION TABLE, 


* 


2 15 4 5 is 25 

1 8 30 

+ * 3 35 

— 0 - 1 

1 5 times 4 9 1 

2 times J 7 14 10 50 
8 15 1 58 

9 18 12 60 

110 20 3 

5 22 618 36 

12 24 17 42 

73 16 0 5 times : 2 

1 1 10 60 

BS 11 66 

6 18 Tor 72 

rn t] 8 7 21 — 
3 time 8 2 0 2 
9 27 $0 

10 30 N 9 3 

1 33 7 

12 36 11 77 

A 12 8 
41816 3 my 
5 2 8 1504. 
6 24 9 72 
2 8 times 4 10 Bo 
4 times 0 32 1 88 
9 30 12 96 
10 40 3 
11 44 9 is 81 
N 9 times yy = 

vor 1 12 19 


No. 10. 


To which we ſhall add the ſollo ing more curious and conciſe 


one, called, 


PyYTHAGORAS, or Multiplication TABLE. 


1 2 3| 4 SEAHEZRL 9 10 


2 4 6 8 1013 14 | 16 | 18 20 


| 3 6| g | 12 15118 | 21 | 24 7 30 


| 4 8 | 12 | 16 | 20 | 24 | 28 | 22 | 36 40 


5 | 10 | 1s | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 
61824 3% 36 446 54 & 
7 21283542 495663 79 


24 | 32 40 | 48 56 |. 64 | 72 80 


— 


10 | 200 | 40 | :o 60 70 80 qo | 199 


EXAMPLE. 

Suppoſe it were required to know the product of 6 multiplicd by 
8, look for 6 in the firit horizontal column, beginning with 1; 
then look for 8 in the firſt perpendicular column, beginning likewiſe 
with 1; the ſquare, or cell, wherein the rpendicular column from 
6 mects With the horizontal one from 85 contains the product re- 
quired, viz. 48. Suppoſe likewiſe it were required the product of 
5 multipicd by 7, lock for 5 in the firſt horizontal column, begin- 
ring with 1, hen look for 7 in the firſt perpendicular column, be- 
ging lxewile with 1; the ſquare wherein the perpendicular co- 
Li from 7, meets with de Horizontal one from 5, contains the pro- 
duct required, viz. 35. 

Compound multiplication is when the multiplicand, or multi- 
plier, or both of them, do conſiſt of compound numbers, that is, 
of more igures or places than one. 

As if it were required to multiply 324 by 2, here the multi- 
plicand is. 324, witch conſiſteth of 3 places, and the multiplier 
is 2. 

When it is required to multiply one number by another, firſt ſet 
down the biggeſt number for the multiplicand, and under that the 
multiplier in ſuch order as has been taught in addition and ſub- 
traction, viz. units under units, tens under tens, &c. and draw a 
line under them. 


EXAMPLE. 
To multiply 224 by 2, ſet them down thus, 
The multipland 324 
* 3 
The multiplier 2 


Then I begin with the place of units, ſaying, 2 times 4 is 8, 
which I put under the line; then 2 times 2 is 4, which I alſo 
put under the line, and 2 times 3 is 6, which I alſo put under the 
ſiue, aud the work is finiſhed; ſo that I find 324 being multiplied 
by 2, preduceth 648, as by the following a 


The multiplicand 324 
The multiplier 2 


The product 648 
When the product of any ſingle figure amounts to 10, or a 
certain number of tens, then you are to ſet Gown a Cypher, and 
carry a unit for every ten to the product of the next figure; or it 
it comes to above 10, or any number of tens, then ſet Coven the 
exceſs, and carry an unit for every ten, &c. as in 


EXAMPLE. 
Let it be required to multiply 785641 by 5, ſet it down thus: 


785641 
5 


3928205 

The number being ſet down, begin, ſaying 5 times I is 5, which 
put under the line, and proceed, ſaying, 5 times 4 is 20, whereof 
put down o, and carry 2 for the two tens to the next, ſaying, 5 
times © is 30, and 2 that I carried is 32, whereof put down 2, and 
carry 3 for the three tens to the next figure, ſaying 5 times 5 is 25, 
and 3 that I carried is 28, wheretore put down 8, and carry 2 to 
the next, ſaying, 5 times 8 is 40, and 2 that I carry is 42, fo 
put down 2, and carry 4 to the next figure, ſaying 5 times 7 is 35, 
and 4 that I carry is 39, which being the laſt figure, put down 39 
under the line, and ſo the work is finiſhed, and we find that 
785641 being multiplied by 5, the product is 3928205, as appears 
by the whole work above. 


Here note, that multiplication is a compendious performance of 
addition; for in the laſt example, if inſtead of multiplying 
785641 by 5, we had put down the multiplicand 5 times in order 
one under the other, and added them all together, then the ſum of 
them would amount to the product that was found by the toregoing 
work of multiplication, as appcars by the work. 


785641 
785041 
785041 
755041 
785641 
3928205 
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When the multiplier conſiſts of divers places, then mult there be 
as many particular products as there are places therein ; and for the 
true placing of each product, obſerve to put the firſt figure or place 
of units under it's proper multiplier, and when you have done, draw 
a line under the whole work, and add the ſeveral produQts together, 
and their ſum will be the total product required. 


EXAMPLE. 
Let it be required to multiply 46753 by 46. 


6 
+ 2 


280518 
187012 


2150638 


Having placed the given numbers thus in order, and drawn a line 
under thei, begin to multiply with the 6, ſaying, 6 times 3 is 18, 
wherefore put down 8 under the line, and carry t to the next, ſaying, 
6 times 5 is 3o, and 1 that I carry is 31, &c. ſo that the product by 
6 is 280518. Then begin with the 4, * 4 times 3 is 12, where- 
fore put down 2 (under the line, and under the figure 4, by which you 
multiply) and carry 1 for the ten to the next, ſaying, 4 times 5 is 20, 
and 1 that I carry is 21; whereof ſet down 1, and carry 2 to the 
next, &c. and we find the ſingle product by 4 to be 187012, and ſo 
the multiplication is ended: then draw a line under theſe two particu- 
lar products, and add them together, in the order as they ſtaud, and 
the ſum is 2150638, which is the true produc of 46753 being mul- 
tiplicd by 46, that is, 46 times 46753, is 2150638, and is equal to 
the ſum of 46753, a ſet 46 times one under another, and added 
together. Sce the whole work of multiplication above. 

A general rule in multiplication is chiefly to obferve, that in what- 
ſoever place the figure of the multiplier (whether a cypher or cyphers) 
ſtand from the place of units, in the ſame place mult the firſt figure 
of that multiplication be ſet from the unit of the multiplicand. 

And ſince the greateſt difficulty in multiplication arifes from having 
a Cypher or cyphers in the multiplier, I ſhall endeavour to make it 
plain and caſy by the following examples. 


EXAMPLE I. 


Where there is one or more cyphers in the multiplier betwixt 
ſignificant figures. 


8465008 Recs 45793 
A 507 
507900048 | 320551 
338 6c03200 2289650. 
33010822048 ö 223217051 


In the firſt example, you ſee that the cyphers are put at the ſame 
diſtance from the unit of the multiplicand, that they ſtand in from 
the unit of he multiplier ; as 4, the fourth figure of the multiplier 
(the firſt figure in that multiplicand, which is 2) is ſet in the fourth 
place from the unit of the multiplicand. - 


EXAMPLE-I1; 


Where the multiplier hath one or more cyphers to the right hand 
thereof. 


540735 7045932 
4620 : 48000 
10934700 | 61167456 
3280410 30583728 
2186940 
— 367004736000 
2525915720 


Or, you may multiply by the ſignificant figures, neglecting the 
cyphers (as in the ſecond ſum,) as if there were none, only to the 
product annex as many cyphers as there were cyphers in the 
multiplier, 

EXAMPLE III. 


Where the multiplicand and multiplicrs have each of them cypliers 
at the right hand. | 


58400 | 438700 
760 67000 
3504000 070 
4088c0 =. 
44384000 29392900000 


Or, you may neglect the cyphers, (as in the ſecond ſum) only to 
the product annex as many cyphers as there were cyphers to the right 
hand of the multiplicand and multiplier. 


When the multiplier conſiſts of an unit in the higheſt place to- 


wards the left hand, and all the reſt cyphers towards the right hand, 


as 10, 100, 1090, &c. then is the whole work performed by annex- 
ing the cyphers of the multiplier to the figures of the multiplicand ; as 


EXAMPLES. 
6507 6507 | 6507 


I COO 100 10 


6507000 | 650700 | 65070 
It is neceſſary for all ſuch as would be dexterous and ready at arith- 


metic to learn to multiply, by theſe compound numbers tollowing, 
very readily at one operation, v1z, 


Examp. Mult. 574967 . 842958 


by 11 y 12 
makes 6324637 makes 10115496 

345870 ' 859427 

110 : 120 


Product 38046360 makes 103131246 


— — — 


7504675 | 3217295 
12 12 


—— m_—— 


90056 100 39997549 
Here 574967 is multiplied, by 11; thus 11 times 5 is 77, 
down 7, by carry 7, and then 11 times © is 66, and 1 8 10 * 
put down 3, and carry 7, then 11 times 9 is 99, and 7 I Carry is 100 
put down ©, 4 8 to; then 11 times 4 is 44, and 10 1 carry is 
54, put down Wand carry 5; then 11 times 7 is 77, and 5 is $2, pur 
down 2, and carry 8; then 11 mes $5 is <5, and 8 J carry is bz 
which put down, the product of 574967 multiplied by 11 is found 
to be 6224037. | h 
In like manner to multiply 842958 by 12, ſay, 12 times 8 is 95 
put dawn 6, and carry 9, then x2 times 5 is 60, and g I carry is 6 
put down 9, and carry 6, and fo proceed till you have gone through 
our ſum. | 
To multiply any number by 110, or 120, put down a cypher, and 
multiply as betcre. | 
Multiply 425760 | Multiply 5437569 
by 12000 by 1200 


Product 5109120000 | Product 652512000 

There are alſo ſome abbreviations in this art. Thus, to multiply 
a number by 5, you need only add a cypher to it, and then halve it. 
To multiply by 15 do the ſame, then add both together, the ſum is 
the product. Ye 

Uie of Neper's bones in muliplication. To multiply any given 
number by another; difpole the lamellæ in ſuch a manner, as that the 
top figures =, exhibit the multiplicand; and to theſe on the left 
hand, join the lamellz of units: m which ſeek the right hand hgure 
of the multiplicator; and the numbers correſponding thereto, in the 
ſquares of the other Jamella:, write out, by adding the feveral nums 
bers occurring in the ſame rhomb together, and their ſums. After 
the ſame manner write out the numbers correfponding to the other 
figures of the multiplicator, let them be diſpoſed under one another, 
as in the common multiplication : and la{tly add the ſeveral numbers 
into one ſum. For example:: c | 

Suppoſe the multiplicand 5978, and the multiplicator 937, from 
the outermolt triangle on the right hand, which correſpond to the 
right hand figure ot the multiplicator 7, write out the figure 6, placing 
it under. In the next rhomb towards the left, add 9 and 535; their 
ſum * 14. write the right hand figure, viz. 4 againſt 6; carrying 
the left hand figure 1, to 4 and 3, which are found in the next 
rhomb. The ſum 8 join to 46 Fe put down ; after the ſame 
manner in the laſt rhomb, add6 and 5, and the latter figure of the ſum 
11, put down as before, and carry 1 to the 3 found in the left hand 
triangle; the ſum 4 join as before on the left of 1846. Thus will 
you have the factum of 7 into 5978; and after the ſame manner will 
you have the factum of the multiplicand, into the other figures of the 
multiplicator. The whole added together, gives tie whole produò 


5978 
937 


41846 


1793+ 
53802 


5601389 


The proof of multiplication can only be made exactly by diviſion ; 
and therefore ſhall deter the ſhewing the manner of doing it till we 


come to that rule. 
Of DI VISION, 
_ Divition teacheth us to divide any number into as many equal 
arts as you pleaſe : or, 
It is that by which we diſcover how often one number is coutain- 
ed in another. 


In diviſion there are always three numbers certain, and a fourth 
accidental. 

Of the three numbers certain, two are always given to find out a 
third, viz. "The one of the numbers given is to be divided, the other 
number given, is that by which the firſt is divided, and the number 
found out is the quotient, and diſcovers how often the one number is 
contained in the other. 


Therefore in this rule there are three remarkable numbers, viz. 


the dividend, the diviſor, and the quotient. 


The dividend is the number given to be divided into equal parts. 

The diviſor is the number given by which the dividend is to be di- 
vided, which declareth into how many equal parts the dividend is to 
be divided. 125 

The quotient is the number obtained by the operation, and ſhews 
how often the diviſor is contained in the dividend. 

And the remainder is the number which remains after the diviſion 
is ended, which is uncertain, or the fourth accidental number men» 
tioned before. 

Ae, ſuppoſe 15 were given to be divided by 3, or 15 ſhillings to be 
divided amonglt 3 men, here 15 is the dividend, g is the Anke, 
| b | an 
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is the quotient: for g is contained in 15 juſt 5 times, without 
= 4 ng but if you were to divide 20 by 3. the quotient 
would be 6, and the remainder 2, for 3 is contained in 20, © times, 
mains over. 5 

_ diviſion (by one figure) you are firſt to write down. the divi- 
gend, and then draw a crooked line, and place the diviſor on the left 
hand thereof, then draw a line at the end of the dividend, after which 

| place your quotient. 


If 40 were given to be divided by 8, the number produced would 


2 | Dividend 
Diviſor 8) 40 (5 Quotient 
40 


O 
This method muſt be obſerved in every diviſion ; firſt, aſk how 
many. Secondly, multiply. Thirdly, ſubtract. 


EXAMPLE. 
Let it be required to divide 88 by 4, firſt write down the dividend, 
and then draw a 1 and place the diviſor on the left hand 
ereof, then begin your work. 
5 FOE Dividend 
Diviſor 4) 88 | 
Thus having placed a parentheſis at each end of the dividend, that 
on the left hand tor the diviſor, and that on the right for the quotient ; 
then it the diviſor be a ſingle figure, ſubſcribe a point under the firſt 
figure of the dividend towards the left hand, and aſk how often the 
diviſor 4 is contained in the dividend 8; the anſwer is 2, wherefore 
write 2 in the quotient ; then 1 diviſor 4 by 2, (the 
number placed in the quotient) the product is 8, which place orderly 
under the dividend 8; and after a line is drawn underneath the pro- 
duct, ſubtract it from the dividend 8, and place the remainder under- 
neath the line. Then proceed and place another point under the 
next place of the dividend, towards the right hand, and bring down 
the figure or cypher ſtanding in that place to the remainder ; that is, 
ſet it next aſter it, ſo the whole will be a new dividual : thus a point 
being placed under the other 8, write down 8 next after o, to wit, 
on the right hand of the remainder o; ſo is 8 a new dividual or num- 
ber, whereof the ſecond queſtion mult be aſked, and the number will 


{tand thus: 
4) * (22 
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A new dividual being brought down, which is 8, renew the queſ- 
tion, and aſk how often is contamed in 8; the anſwer is 2, wherefore 
write 2 in the quotient ; then multiplying the diviſor 4 by 2, the 
product is 8, which place under the dividual 8, and after a line is 
drawn, ſubtract the product 8, from the dividual 8, and there being 
no remainder, place o under the line: ſo the whole work is finiſhed, 
the e is found 22. Wherefore if 88 pounds were to be di- 
vided among four perſons, the ſhare of each will be 22 pounds. 

The operation is a great deal more difficult, when the diviſor con- 
ſiſts of two, three, or — figures; though it depends on the ſame 
rules. For example. Let it be required to divide 896487 by 648, or 
which is all one, to divide 896487 into 648 cqual parts. 


the diviſor, it being taken twice, thrice, or any number of times un- 
der ten, ſo N written down the diviſor itſelf 648, and drawn a 
line on the right hand thereof, place 1 on the right hand of the line 
directly againſt the diviſor ; then underneath the diviſor 648, place 
the double thereof, which is 1296, and place the figure 2 directly 
ago the ſaid double on the other ſide of the line ; again by multi- 
Pplying the diviſor 648 by 3, the ſum is 1944, this triple place under 
the double, and place 3 on the other ſide of the line right againſt 
the triple; and ſo proceeding, in like manner, with the quadruple, 
quintuple, ſextuple, &c. to the noncuple of the diviſor : 
Diviſor 648 
1296 


; 1944 
2592 


iviſor 


3240 

3888 
4536 | 7 
5184 


Sad Dt 


Multiplees of the d 


| 5832 | 9 
Now for a proof of the ſaid table, adding the laſt number thereof, 
648 to wit, $832, which was found to be nine times the diviſor, to 
the diviſor 648, we find the ſum to be 6480, which is ten 
—— mes the diviſor, as you may ſce in the margin; wherefore 
6480 the table is true, becauſe the laſt number thereof is derived 
from all the ſuperior numbers. 
The principal method of diviſion (which to thoſe who have the 
multiplication table by heart, is eaſy enough) is when the diviſor 
conlilts of more places than one, to ſet out ſo many figures on the 
left hand of the dividend for a dividual, and then put a point under the 
bigure of the dividual, which ſtands next to the ri ght hand. Then 
eck how often the hrit figure towards the left hand of the diviſor, is 
contained in the firit figure towards the left hand of the ſaid dividual, 
and place the anſwer in the quotient. Then multiply the whole di- 
a ilor by the ſaid figure ſo placed in the quotient, and place the pro- 
uct in order under the dividend, Which being done, ſubtract the 
ſaid product from the dividual, placing the remainder under the line. 
hen put a point under the next figure of the dividend, and annex it 


Firſt a table muſt be made, to ſhew at firſt ſight, any product of 


187 
to the remainder, ſo you have a new dividual, in which you are to 
proceed, as ſhall be directed. - 


EXAMPLE: 5 

Let it be required to divide 8904 by, 42, here the given number 

being diſpoſed of, as before directed, will ſtand thus: | 
42 8904 ( 

Then becauſe there are two figures in the diviſor, therefore you 
miiſt take the two firſt figures on the left hand of the dividend for a di- 
vidual, which is 89, putting a point under the .] "Then aſk how often 
the firit figure 4 is contained in the firit figure 8, the anſwer is two 
times ; wherefore multiply two in the quotient by 42 the diviſor, and 
the product is 84, which place directly under 89, and ſubtract it, and 
there will remain 5. Then put a point under the next figure, which 
is ©, and annex it to the remainder 5, and it makes 50 for a new di- 
vidual, and the operation will ſtand as follows : 

42) 8904 (21 
84. 


5 50 N | 
Aſking afterwards how often can have 4 in 5, the anſwer will be 1; 
which place in the quotient, and multiply the diviſor 42 by 1, which 
makes 42, which place under 50, and ſubtract it from 50, and there 
will remain 8, which place in order under the line, and thereto annex 
the next figure of the dividend which is 4, and then it makes 84 for a 
new dividual, and then the operation will ſtand as follows: 


42) 8904 (2 12 
7 


For a concluſion, aſ how often 4 is contained in 8, and the anſwer 
will be 2 times; wherefore put 2 in the quotient, and thereby multi- 
ply the diviſor 42 by 2, which make 84, and by ſubtracting . from 

4 the remainder is nothing, and the operation is ended; fo that if 
I divide 8904 pounds among 42 perlons, each perſon have mult 212 

ounds. 
: Whenever the product of the multiplication by the diviſor is greater 
than the dividual from which it ought to be ſubtracted, ſuch ꝓ oduct 
mult be ſtruck out; and a leſſer figure is to be placed in the quotient, 
for you cannot ſubtract a greater figure from a leiſer. For example, if 
it be required to divide 4763585 by 557 becauſe the diviſor 587 is 
bigger than the dividual 470, therefore ou the point to 3, then the 
dividual becomes 4763, from which taking the diviſor 557 out of 
the dividual, we find it 8 times (for 9 times is too much) fo placing 
8 in the quotient, and having multiplied the diviſor thereby, which is 
4696, and ſubtracting it out of 4763, the remainder is 67, to which, 
by putting a point to 5, then we have 675 for a new dividual, and ſo 
proceeding according as before taught, the quotient will bs 8115, 
and 80 tor the remainder. 

Thus 587479358 5(8115 
4090... 


575 
587 


888 
587 


3015 
2935 


80 the remainder. 

There is another method of diviſion, preferable to any common 
way of dividing, by daſhing out of ſigures, where the ſteps of the 
diviſion are ſo confounded, by a promiſcuous multiplication and di- 
viſion, that if any error happens, it can ſcarce be corrected without 
beginning the work a-new ; but in this, explained underneath, the 

articular multiplications, ſubtractions, and remainders, which be- 
Anka to every figure of the quotient, are ſo diſtinctly and clearly ſex 
down, that if an error happen it may ealily be reformed. 


| | EXAMPLE. 
Let it be required to divide 7910010295 by 59746 ; the operation 
will ſtand thus: 


59740079 100 1029501323903 
396. „ 


——— 132393 quotient multiplied 
193541 by 59746 diviſor 
179238 
— 794358 
143030 529572 
119492 920751 
A 
235382 661965 
179238 ee enter. 
— — 0995217 
561449 75 ht 17 remainder added 
337164 mnrommnn___—_— 
7910010295 proot 
2373585 ũ aũ0—42— 
17923 


| | 58117 remait.der. 
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We muſt obſerve, that there are to be as many points in the divi- 
dend as there are figures in the quotient, as in this example, you have 
{ix points in the dividend, and fix figures in the quotient, 

Diviſion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the diviſor, or 
the diviſor by the quotient, and adding what remains of the diviſion, 
if there be any thing. If the ſum he found equal to the dividend, 
the operation is juſt, otherwiſe there is a miſtake. 

And the molt certain proof of multiplication is by diviſion. "They 
interchangeably prove each other. For, if the product be divided by 
the multiplicand, the 3 will be equal to the multiplier: and if 
the product be divided by the multiplier, the quotient will be equal 
to the multiplicand. 

When the diviſor conſiſteth of any other number, with a cypher 
or cyphers annexed thereto, then cut off the cyphers of the diviſor 
with a daſh of the pen, and as many cyphers as you cut off ſrom the 
diviſor, ſo many places muſt you cut off from the dividend ; then pro- 
ceed to divide by the remaining figures in the diviſor, as if there 
were no ſuch cyphers or figures of the diviſor, or dividend, as you 
cut off, and if nothing remain after diviſion is ended, then ſhall the 
figures you cut off from the ou dividend be the true remainder ; 
but if any thing do remain after diviſion is ended, you are then to 
annex the figures of the dividend that were before cut off, ſo thall 
the ſaid remainder, with the figures annexed theretozbe the true re- 
mainder. 

EXAMPLE, 

Divide 486763 by 15000. Firſt, cut off the three cyphers of the 
diviſor, and alſo three places of the right hand of the dividend, ſo we 
have 15 for the diviſor, and 486 for the dividend, viz. 

; | 15/000.) 4861793 (32 
45 


WW -.-* 
30 


6 


By the ſhort way of diviſion. 
151000) 4861793 
36 
32 6 

Here I find the quotient to be 32, and the remainder is 6, to 
which annexing the figures cut off from the dividend, viz. 793, it 
makes 6793 for the true remainder. | 

Ute of 3 bones in diviſion. Diſpoſe the lamellæ ſo as that 
the uppermoſt figures may exhibit the diviſor; to theſe on the left- 
hand join the lamellæ of units. Deſcend under the diviſor, till you 
meet thoſe figures of the dividend, wherein it is firſt required, how 
oft the diviſor is found, or at leaſt the next number, which is to be 
ſubtracted from the dividend ; the number correſponding to this, in 
the place of units, write down for a quotient. by determining the 


other parts of the quotient after the ſame manner, the diviſion will 


be completed. For 3 i 

Suppoſe the dividend 5501386, and the diviſor 5978 ; ſince it is 
firſt aſked how often 5978 is found in 56013, deſcend under the divi- 
ſor, till in the loweſt ſeries you find the number 53802 approaching 
neareſt to 56013 ; the former whereof is to be ſubtracted out of the 
latter, and the hgure 9 correſponding thereto in the lamellz of units, 
write down for the quotient. To the remainder 2211, join the fol- 
lowing figure of the diviſor 8; and the number 17934 being found, 
as before, to be the next leſs number thereto, the correſponding num- 
ber in the lamellæ of units, 3, is to be wrote down for the quotient ; 
and the ſubtraction to be continued as before. After the ſame man- 


ner the third and laſt figure of the quotient will be found to be 7; 


and the whole 937. | 
3978) 5601386 (937 
53802 


22118 
17934 


41846 
41846 


00000 


Of REDUCTION. 

Having given the operations of the four chief rules in arithmetic, 
we proceed with thoſe operations, which are bnilt upon them and in- 
vented for expedition and exactneſs in different tranſactions and cal- 
culations. | 

Reduction teacheth to reduce numbers, whether money, weight, 
mealuare, time, motion, &c. from one denomination to another, diſ- 
covering the lame value, but in different terms. 

Reduction is performed by multiplication and diviſion. 

All great denominations are brought into lefler of the ſame value 
by multiplication, and this is by fome called reduction deſcending. 

All ſmall denominations are brought into greater of the ſame va- 
jue by diviſion, and this is by ſome called reduction aſcending. 

To reduce greater denominations into leffer of the fame value. 
Contider how inany of the leſſer are equal to one of the greater, and 
multiply the given number thereby, to ſhall the product be the an- 
{wer te the queſtion, | 

EXAMPLE. 
Reduce 3468 thillings into pence. 
3468 
12 


41656 ry 


—_— 


Here conſider, 12 pence is a ſhilling, and the pence ought to be 
twelve times the number of ſhillings, wherefore multiply by 12 a 
one operation, and the product is 41616 pence. 

To reduce ſmaller denominations into greater. Conſider how 
many of the ſmaller are equal to one of the greater, and divide there. 
by z the quotient is the anſwer to the queſtion. 


EXAMPLE. 
Reduce 41616 pence into ſhillings. 
12) 41616 


; 3468 ſhillings. 

Firſt, conſider that 12 pence is a ſhilling, and that the ſhillings 
ought to be a twelfth part of the pence ; wheretore divide the given 
number by 12 at one operation, and ſay, 12 in 41, three times, reſt 5, 
which to the 6 makes 56, then 12 in 56, 4 times, reſt 8, which 
makes the 1, 81; then 12 in 81, 6 times, reſt 9, which makes the 6, 
96, then 12 in 96 is 8 times, and the quotient gives 3408 ſhillings, 
which is the anſwer to the queſtion, and may ſerve tor a proof of the 
toregoing example. | 

In reduction of money, multiply the ſhillings by 12 at one opera- 
tion; and likewiſe divide by 12 at one operation. 


EXAMPLE I. 
In 6857, I demand how many thillings, pence, and farthings, 
685 pounds, 
20 
13700 ſhillings, 
. 


164400 pence, 
4 


65760 farthings. 

Firſt, multiply by 20, {becauſe 20 ſhillings is a pound, ) and the 
product is 13700 ſhillings; then multiply the ſhillings by 12, (be. 
cauſe twelve pence is a ſhilling) and the product is 164400 pence; 
then multiply the pence by 4, (becauſe four farthings is a penny) and 
the product is 657000 farthings. 

his or any other number of pounds, might be reduced into pence 
or farthings at one operation, without reducing it into the interme- 
diate denominations. 

For if you multiply pounds by 240 (becauſe ſo many pence make 
a pound) the product will be pence, and if you multiply pounds by 
960 (becauſe 960 farthings is a pound) the product will be tarthings: 
{o, in the foregoing example, 6857. being multiplied by 240, the pro- 
duct you will find to be 164400 pence, and if you multiply 685. by 
— the product will be 657600 farthings, for the reaſons before 
aid. 

But you may ſay, you cannot well remember how many pence or 
farthings make a pound, I will therefore tcach you how to find it out 
at any time when you have occaſion. You may eaſily remember 20 
ſhillings is a pound, and that multiplied by 12 produceth 240 peuce, 
which being multiplied by 4, produceth * farthings, as ſollows. 


20 ſhillings, 
12 

240 pence, 
4 


— — 


900 farthings, 


or one pound. 


EXAMPLE: 1. 


In 657930 farthings, I demand how many pence, ſhillings, and 
pounds: 

This queſtion is the reverſe of the former, and may ſerve for 3 
proof thereof : firſt, I divide the farthings by 4, and the quotient is 
164400 pence, then I divide the pence by 12, and the quotient is 
13700 ſhillings, and the ſhillings I divide by 20, and the quotient i 
68 5 pounds: which is equal to the given number in the rf exam- 
ple. Sce the whole operation as followeth : | 


4) 657600 farthings, 


12) 164400 pence, 


— 


210) 137010. ſhillings, 


makes 685 pounds. 
When in reduction deſcending, the number propounded to be re- 
duced conſiſteth of diverſe denominations, as of pounds, ſhillings, 
pence, and farthings; or of pounds, ounces, penny-weights, aud 
grains, &c. then you may readily reduce it into the loweſt denomina- 
tion. Thus when you reduce an higher denomination into the nent 
inferior, add to the product the expreſſed parts into which you fe- 
duce it, as if you were to reduce pounds into ſhillings, add to the pig- 
duct (as you multiply) the ſhillings that are exprefled in the number 
propounded ; proceed in the fame method till you have reduced the 
given number into the denomination required, as in the following 
example. 
1 EXAMPLE III. 
Reduce 567 J. 155. 64. à into farthings. | 
Firſt, multiply by 20 to bring into ſhillings, ſaying, o times 7 
o, but 5 is 5, (taking in the 5 that is in the place of units in the 
rank of ſhillings, and ſetting it in the place of units in the product) 
then 2 times 7 is 14, and 1 is 15, (taking in the 1 that is in the place 
of tens in the rank of ſhillings) ſo ſet down 5 in the place ot tens 1 
the product, &c. the product is 11355 thillngs, then multiply . 


illings 


9 
2 
3 


31TH HET 10. 


[189 


11; 12 to bring them into pence, ſaying, 12 times 5 is 60, 
_ A 69 (taking Rs 6 that Conde in 3 of pence) &c. 
and the pence make 136206; then muluply the Fo by 4, to bring 
them into farthings, ſaying, 4 times © is 24, and 3 is 27, taking in 
the 3 which ſtands in the rank of farthings, &c. ſo the farthings 
amount to 545067, as by the whole operation appeareth, viz. 

567 J. 155. 6d. 2 
20 


11355 ſhillings, 
12 


— — 


136266 pence, 
4 


545067 farthings. 
Obſerve the like in any other example. 5 

When in reduction aſcending any thing remains after diviſion is 
ended, it is always of the ſame denomination with the dividend, as 
following example. 
yy ; . MPLE IV. 

In 545967 farthings, I demand how many pounds ? ; 

Firſt, divide the given number of farthings by 4, and the quotient 
is 136260 pence, and there remains 2, which is 3 farthings ; becauſe 
the dividend was farthings. 8 

Then divide the pence by 12, and the quotient is 11355 ſhillings, 
and there remains 6, which is 6 pence; becauſe the dividend was 

nce. 

Then divide the ſhillings by 20, and the quotient is 5671. and 
there remains 15, which is thillings ; becauſe the dividend was ſhil- 
lings: ſo that we find by the work, 545067 larthings to be 576 J. 155. 
6d. 4 as by the following work. 

4) 545967 


12) 136206 5 


210) 11;5]5: 64. 


makes C. 567 : 155. 6d. } 

This queſtion is the inverſe of the third example, and may very 
well ſerve for a proof thereof. : 

Here by the way take notice, that when you are (to divide any 
number by 20, that is) to bring ſhillings into pounds, the belt way is 
to cut off a figure to the right-hand for ſhillings ; and then to take 
half the figures to the left hand for pounds, and if 1 remain, it is 10 
ſhillings to be added to the figure firſt cut off. For example. 

Where 1 135 5 ſhillings are to be reduced jnto pounds, cut off the 
laſt figure 5 for ſhillings, and ſay, half of 11 is 5, half of 13 is 6, 
half of 15 is 7, and there remains 1, which makes the 5 ſhillings to 
be 15 ſhillings. 

1134]. 5s. od. 


makes 567 15 o 
Note, once for all, that reduction aſcending, proves reduction 
deſcending, the one being a reverſe to the other, as ſhall be demon- 
ſtrated in the queſtions that follow, in all the varieties of reduction. 
Queſt. I. In 7642/7: 17s. 11d. 4, I demand how many half far- 
Money| 20 (things ? 


152857 ſhilling, 
12 | 


#83429 5 pence, 


14674 394 half farthings. 
Ton. C. gr. 5 
Queſt. II. In 95 11 3 15 how many pounds weight ? 
Avoirdupois } 20 
weight. \ 


1911 hundreds, 
4 


— 


7047 quarters, 
28 


— — 


61181 
15295 
makes 214131 pounds weight. 
C. gr. Id. on. 
Queſt, III. In 50 2 15 9 how many ounces ? 
4 | 


makes 90 8. 
No. 6 Vari OUNnces 


By this you ſee, that if 50 C. 2 qr. 15 lb. 9 oz. be multiplied, 
the ter will be 90745 ounces, which is the reverle or provt of 
the ſecond queſtion, 


Queſt. IV. In 214131 pounds weight, how many tons? 
28) 187 


Ee | 
4) 7047 217 ' 


— — — 


2/0) 191]1 ! 15 pounds. 


95:11: 

Proof 95: 11:3: 15. By this you fee, that if 2141 31 pounds 
weight be divided by 28, by 4, and by 20, it produces 95 ton, 11 C. 
3 q's. 15 Ib. which is the reverſe of the ſecond queſtion. 


Queſt. V. In 90745 ounces, how many hundred weight ? 
16) 107 
— 114 
28) 5671 25 
4):-203: .— 9 
— 15 ounces, 
C. 50: 2: 15:9 proof. 


ox, dw, gr. 
Queſt. VI. In 50 10 11 how many grains of ſilver ? 


Troy 20 
weight. | 
1010 
24 
4041 
2021 


makes 24251 grains of ſilver, 


| x. div. gr. 
Queſt. VII. In 507 10 11 how many grains of ſilver 
Troy 20 7 
weight. — 
10150 penny weights, 
24 
40601 
20301 


makes 243611 grains. 


Queſt. VIII. In 243611 grains, how many ounces of ſilver ? 


24) 36 
121 

210101 50 
— I 


Proof 507 10 dw. 11 grains. 


Ton. hhd. gall. 


Queſt. IX. In 54 2 25 how many quarts of wine ? 
Liquid 4 
meaſure. — 

218 hheads, 


63 


659 
1310 


13759 gallons, 
4 


Proof 55036 quarts. 


Queſt. X. In 35036 quarts, how many tons of wine? 


4 
63) 13759 


— 113 
4) 218 $529 
54 25 gallons, 
tons, 54: 2hh. 25 gallons. 


Laſt. gr. buſh. gall. 
5 I XI. In 75 5 3 2 how many gallons of wheat 7 
0 
meaſure. — | 


755 quarters, 


— — — 


604 3 buſhels, 


makes 48346 gallons. | 
Queſt. it In 48346 gallons, how many laſts of wheat ? 


— — 


6043 2 


1Je) 7 5 3 
Proof 75 5 3 2 


3 Crornx 


hk 
— 


= r — 4 — 
— — — — 
2. 2 


— — 


a 
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CLoTH MEASURE. 
In 207 ells, 2 quarters, 2 nails, how many 
5 (nails? 


Queſt. XIII. 


1037 quarters, 
4 


4150 nails. 
Queſt. XIV. In 107 yards, 3 quarters, 1 nail, how many 
4 


makes 


(nails ? 
431 quarters, 
4 
makes 1725 nails. 
Queſt. XV. In 312 ells Flemiſh, 2 quarters, how many 


3 (quarters ? 


makes 938 quarters. 


Queſt. XVI. In 112 aulns, 1 quarter, 2 nails, how many 
6 (nails ? 


673 quarters, 
4 


2694 nails. 
Note. An auln here is reckoned 11 yard. 


LoN G MEASURE. 
Queſt. XVII. The circumference of the earth being 360 de- 
rees, and every degree 60 Engliſh miles, demand how many miles, 
urlongs, perches, inches, and barley-corns will reach round the 


world? 


360 degrees. 
60 miles a degree. 


21600 miles about the earth. 
8 furlongs in a mile. 


172800 furlongs about the earth, 
40 perches in a furlong. 


6912000 perches about the earth, 


4 33 half feet in a perch, 


6 
20730 


228096000 half feet about the earth, 
6 inches in a halt foot. 


1368576000 inches. 
3 barley corns in an inch. 


4105728000 barley corns about the earth, 


To expedite the practice, ſeveral compendious ways of reduc- 
tion have been invented. "Thus yards are turned into ells, by fub- 
tracting a fifth, and into ells Flemiſh by adding a fifth. Ells 
Flemith are reduced into yards by ſubtracting a quarter. Ells 
Flemiſh reduced to ells Engliſh by multiplying by 6, and cut- 
ting off the right-hand figure. Great pounds of ſilk of 24 ounces, 
are reduced to pounds of 16 ounces, by adding one half. Pounds 
of 16 ounces into pounds of 24, by ſubtracting one third. 


Tart and TREx is alſo another kind of REpucT1ON. 

Tare is an abatement or deduction on the price of a commodity, 
on account of the weight of cheſts, caſts, bags, frails, &. The 
cafks, cheſts, or whatever elſe contains the commodity, is alſo 
called groſs. _ 

Tret is an allowance made, in commerce, for the waſte, or the 
duſt, that may be mixed with any commodity z which is always 4 
pounds in every 104 pounds 

The tare is very different in different merchandizes : in ſome there 
is none at all allowed. It is a thing much more regarded in Holland 
than in England, or clſewhere. N.. Rickard treating of the com- 
merce of Amſterdam, obſerves that the tares are one of the moſt 
eonſiderable articles a merchant is to be acquainted withal, if he 


would trade with ſecurity. 


Sometimes the tare is, as it were, regulated by cuſtom ; but ge- 
nerally to avoid all diſpute, the buyer and ſeller make a particular 
agreement about it. We (hall here add, from the fore-mentioned 
author, fom< inftances of tare allowed at Amſterdam. 

Spaniſh wool is ſubject to a kind of double tare ; for firſt they 
deduct the tare „ on the bales, and after that 24 pounds tare 
for every 175 pounds weight, beſides the rebate for prompt pay- 
ment. I:4ecd for the common wools, the ſeller will ſeldom allow 
above 14 fer Cent. for the whole tare; for which reaſon the bargain 
is to be agreed on before. 


Roman allum is 47/6. per ſack. 
Iriſh, &c. butter, 2016. per cent. 
Crude: born, 15406, per cent. 
Cinnamon, 17/6. the burthen. 
Capers 32 16. per cent. 

White pepper, 40 /b. per barrel. 
Black pepper, 5 1b. &c. 


Tare of 


— 


A Es 


But to reduce tare and tret into practice with regard to arith. 
metic; if I be aſked, for example, in 48C. 3 grs. 1416. tare 
3 C. 3 qrs. oo 1b, how many pounds neat? I proceed thus: 


C. grs. lb. 

48 3 14 groſs 

3 3 do tare deducted 
45 0 14 

+ 

180 quarters, 

25 ö 
1444 
301 


. 5054 pounds neat. 


C. grs. lb. 
112)5054(45 © 14 neat 
445 * 
74 
566 


14 . | 
Which pounds neat being divided by 112, give me 45 C. © gri 
14 /b, neat weight. | 


Or this other queſtion: in 145 C. 2 grs. 16/5, Tare 14 
C. Tret 4 per 104, how many pounds neat ? To anſwer which ! 
proceed in the following manner: 


C. grs. lb. C. grs. lb. 
145 2 16 145 2 
4 14 
582 quarters 580 
28 145 
4662 | 2030 
1165 9 allowed for 2 grs. 16 56. 
16312 16. ſubtle 2039 


2039 1b. tare 


14273 remainder 
627 lb. tret 26)16312(627 &. tret. 


—— — 15 . „* 


* 
— — — 


13646 1b. neat, — 
71 
I divide the pounds 52 
ſubtle, by 26, becauſe — 
4 pounds is the 26th 192 
of 104, the allowance 182 
always given for tret. — 
10 
C. agrs. I. 
112) 136460121 3 10 
112 ** 
Or the pounds neat bein 2 
divided | by 112, bers. — 
121 C. 3 grs. 1015. neat 
weight. 206 
112 
94 


And thus of all other commodities or merchandizes, in pro- 
portion. 


Of the RULE or THREE. 


The rule of three, otherwiſe called the golden rule, and the rule f 

proportion, is one of the moſt uſeful operations in arithmetic. 
t is either ſingle or compound. 

The ſingle ruls of three is generally taught to contain two 
branches, called by the writers of arithmetic, direct and inverſe; but 
this is multiplying rules without reaſon, as will appear hereafter. 

The rule of three direct teaches how to tind a fourth proportional 
number to three others given. 

In this rule we mult always obſerve, in ſtating the queſtion, to 
make our firſt and third number be of one denomination, and the 
ſecond figure being the ſuppoſition, muſt, after the operation, be 
found in the ſame degree with the fourth number ſought. We 
mult alſo make our firſt and third numbers both of one kind. 
Then go unto the ſecond or middle number, and reduce that into 
the loweſt value there named: then multiply our ſecond number 
under our third, making that number our dividend ; and divide by 
our firſt number; and the quotient of our divifion anſwers the quel- 
tion demanded, and is always of the ſame denomination with our 
ſecond number; whether pounds, millings, pence, or farthings, 
or any other name or kind whatever: which if it ſhall happen to be 
of any greater number, whether weight, meaſure, or time, ve 
may reduce them into it's lowelt value, by the rule of reduction 
before taught, | 

Quelt, If three degrees of the equator contain 70 leagues, how 
many do 360 degrees, the circumference of the earth, contain? 

The "oy is tus: multiply the ſecond term 70, by the third 306. 
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divide the product 25200 by the firſt term 3, the quotient 8400 1s 
uired. 
the Hand of this als is of vaſt extent both in commons: life, and the 
ſciences; yet it has no place, but where the proportion of the given 
— is known. Suppoſe, for in{tance, a large veſſel full of wa- 
oe to empty itſelf by a little aperture ; and __ three gallons to 
flow out in a minute; and it were required to know in what time 
100 gallons would be thus evacuated ; here indecd are three terms 
vl pan fourth required, but as it is evident from experience, 
that water flows faſter at firſt han afterwards, the quantity of flow- 
ing water 15 not proportional to the time ; and therefore the queſtion 
does not come under the Rule of Three. Wk 
The things which come under commerce are proportionable to 
their prices ; twice as much of _y commodity coſting twice as 
much money, &c. The price, therefore, of any quantity of a com- 
modity being givne, the price of any other quantity af the ſame, or 
— of the — anſwering to any other given price, is 
fund by the Rule of Three. 
EAA MP - E. n R 
1b, coſt 17 f. what will 30 46. coſt? Since as 3 /b. are to 3c 1b. 
ſo * * value & the former 17 s. to the value of the latter. The 
queſtion ſtands thus: 4 


5. lb. 
17 
210 
30 
$1. 105. 3)5 1001 70g. 


Again, if 3 pounds be bought for 17 s. how many will 1705. 
buy; ſince as 17. is to 170 s. ſo are 3 pounds to the pounds re- 
quired ; the number will be found thus : 


8. tb, g. 
17 3 170 
17)5 10030 lb. 
51 
oo 


If the given terms be heterogeneous, i. e. have broken numbers 
among them, they do not bear the fame proportion to each other 
with the things they expreſly bear. They muſt therefore be reduced 
to homogencous ones, or to the ſame denomination, as pounds 
into ſhillings, &c. | 
EXAMPLE. 

If 3 1b. and 4 02. coſt 25. 4d. what will 2 55. coſt? The ope- 
ration will run thus : | 


1b. on. ö th, 
41—— 4 2 
18 12 16 
52 28 28 
32 
256 
64 
52/8961 7d. 55 
52 
376 
Jo 
12 


In many caſes of commerce and account, we have more com- 
pendious ways of working queſtions that come under the rule of 
three, than by the rule itſelf, which by reaſon of their expediting 
practice, are called practice, and conſtitute a particular rule of 
themſelves ; eſpecially where the firft term is 1, or unity. Theſe 
practices are called Italian practices or uſages,. becauſe firſt intro- 
duced by the merchants, and negociatiors of Italy. The moſt 
uſeful of theſe practices are as follow. 

1. Since the uſe of the rule of three, is to find a fourth proportional 
to three given numbers, divide the firſt and ſecond, or the firſt and 
third, by ſome common number, if that can be done exactly; and 
mar with the quotient in their ſtead; as in the following ex- 

ple. 


Price of 3 16. is 9s. what is the price of 71? 


EF | 3 
. bY makes 215. 
Price of 1415. is 26s. what is the price of 7 1b? 
7) 2 2)— | I 
makes 13 5. 


2. If the firſt term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot part of a pound, 
chilling, or penny; divide the third by the aliquot part; the quo- 
tent is the anſwer. Note, that the aliquot part is ſuch part of any 
— or quantity, as will exactly meaſure it, without any remain- 
os Or it is a part, which being taken a certain number of times, 

<-omes equal to the whole or integer. Thus 3 is an aliquot part 
of 12, becauſe being taken four times, it willjuſt meaſure it, 
For example, if I ell coſt 10s. what will 957 ells coſt? 
makes 478“. 10 


3. If the firſt or third number be 1, the other not excceding large, 
and the middle term a compound, i. e. conſiſts of ſcvetal denurnine- 
tions; it may be wrought without reduction thus: 

Price of 1 Ib. is 3s. 8d. 4 what is the price of 5 lb? 

J. d. 
38 4 
5 
| makes 18 7 4 
For, four farthings making a penny, 5 cinies 3 farthings make 9/4. 2, 
and 12 pence making one thilling, 5 times 8 pence make 25. 4d. 
which with 3d. from the place of farthings, make 3s. 74. Laſtly, 
hive times 3s. make 15s. and with the 235. from the place of peice 
184. the price required therefore is 18s. 7d. 3. 

4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an' aliquant part, re- 
ſolve the aliquant = into it's aliquot parts; divide the middle 
term by the ſeveral aliquots, the ſum of the quotient is the anſwer. 
Note, aliquant part is that which will not meaſure or divide any 
number exactly, but ſome remainder will till be left. Or, an 
aliquant part is that which being taken any number of times, is al- 
ways greater or leſſer than the whole. Thus 5 is an aliquant part of 


12; for being taken twice it falls ihort ; and when taken three times 
it exceeds 12. 


For an inſtance of this rule : 

If 1 ell coſts 155. what coſts 124 ells ? 
| 4) 62 
5 31 


| makes 3]. 

5. If the firſt or ſecond term be 1; and in the former caſe the ſe- 
cond or third; in the latter the firſt, be reſolvable into factors; the 
operation may be performed in the mind without writing down any 
figures: as in the following example: 

Price of 1 Ib. is 24s. what is 20 lb. 


* 4 
80 


6 6 


makes 480. or 24; 

6. Where one of the given numbers is 1, we haye ſeveral com- 

pendious uſages to ſave multiplication and diviſion, e. gr. 
It 9 lb. colts 20s. what docs 1 lb? 

It is obvious the ſum required is had by adding to the tenth part of 
20 ſhillings, viz. 25s. the ninth part of that tcath, viz. 34.4 and 3 
of a penny; the anſwer thereof is 2s. 2d. 1 and $. 

Again, if 5 Ib. colts 45s. what coſts 1 lb? 

Since 5 is half of . o, the double of the tenth part of the given 
price, viz. 10s. gd. 2, 9 ic the ſum required. 

Again, if 1 Ib. coſts 184. what will 19 lb. coſt ? 

Since 19==29—1 ; from the given price doubled and increaſed 
by a cypher, viz. 360, ſubtract the ümple 18, the remai::der is 
342d. = 285. 64. the ſum required. 

7. If two terms of the ſame denomination diff-r by an unit, we 
have a peculiar kind of compound, which will be clear from the 
tollowing example, e. gr. g 

If 5 Ib. colts 30s. what will 4 1b. coſt ? 

Since the price of 4 lb. is one fifth part ſhort of that of 5 lb. di- 
vide the given price 30 by 5 ; the quotient 6 being ſubtracted from 
the dividend, the remainder, viz. 245. is the ſum re Juired, 

ain, if 8 lb. coſts 24s. what coſts ꝙ lb? 

Since the price of ꝙ lb. exceeds that of 8 by one eighth part, di- 
vide the given price 24 by 8, and add the quotient 3 to the dividend; * 
the ſum 27 is the anſwer. 

8. Sometimes one may uſe ſeveral of theſe compounds or practices 
in the ſame queſtion, c. gr. 

If 100 Ib. et og 44. what coſts 50 lb? 
2 


makes 15s. 24. 
Again, 60 lb. colts 46. what coſts 2520 lb? 


6 42 
24 6 
7 7 
168/. 


The RuLE of TuxkEE Invrrst, is where the natural order of the 
terms 1s inverted. As if 100 workmen build a houſe in 2 years, in 
how long a time will 200 workmen build the fame? 

But there is no neceſſity for making a particular rule for the mat- 
ter; this coming naturally enough nnder the former, by only rang- 
ing the terms as the nature of the queſtion requires. Thus, it is evi- 
dent, that as the number of men 200 is to 100, ſo is the ſpace 2 years, 
wherein 100 build the houſe, to the ſpace wherein 200 will build 
the ſame. For the leſs time the more hands are required; the queſ- 
tion then will ſtand thus : | 

ico M. 2Y. 
| 2 
200)200{1 Year. 

ComMPounD Rot of TRRER, or rule of five numbers, is where 
two rules of three are required to be wrought, before the number 
ſought be found. As if 3oo!. in 2 years yield 3ol. intereſt, how 
much will tool. yield in 12 years? | 

Here the firſt thing to be done is to find by the rule of three, what 
intereſt oO. will give in 2 years; and then by the ſame rule what 


it will give in 12 . 


200 M. 


This 


2 
— 


3 = EIN = 4 % = 
P OOO Woo — oflMyy — 
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This is conſidered by the writers, &c. of arithmetic, as a parti- 
cular rule, but without any neceſſity ; a double operation ſolving it 
better, as in this example : 

300ʃ. 


30 int. — loool. 
30 


Zloo) goooſo ioo int. 


. 1 ool. 12 


12 


201 1 int. 
But in queſti ons of this kind a ſingle rule of three may do the bu- 


ſineſs: for 3oo!. gives the ſame intereſt in 2 years, which twice 300 
gives in one year; and 12 times 10001. gives the ſame intereſt in one 


year, that 1000 give in 12: omitting therefore the circumſtances of 
time ſay, if twice 300 (that is 600) give 360. intereſt (in one year) 
what will 12 times 1 000 (that is 1 2000) give (in one year)? 
boo ———— 36 12000 
72000 
36000 


6]00,4320[00)7 20. int. 


RvLEs of PRAcrick. 


The even parts 


of a pound. of a ſhilling. © of a hundred. 
„ 4. 3 E C. 
1 9:41 6 2 
8 T| 4 {| 84 — Þþ 
„„ 2 3 onand 8 ow LE. 
F b 
3 4— +] 1— {| 16 — 
2 6— — — 7 
3 1 7 75 
I 8 Ir 


When the given price is pence, take your parts in ſhillings, the 
product divided by 20 gives the anſwer in pounds. 

Or, you may bring it into pounds at once, by cutting off the laſt 
figure, and by conſidering that 240 pence is one pound, whereof 8. 
is „d, 6d. is 2 4d. is u 3d. is v, 20. iS 5. 


| 


7116 ells at 3d. 


= 


Example. 4. d. 
254 1b. of tobacco. 3g 2ν . 8 14-0 facit. 
— at 1d. — 
1142021 - 2d. 251 lb. at 4d. 
—— . d. 


6 4. 
2 1 - I 2 facit. 4&i/. 4 - 11 - 8 facit. 


— 


254 lb. at ad. 643 gal. at. 6d. 


+ 14]2 - 4 64511. 16 = 1 - 6 facit. 


| 2 - 2 - 4 facit. 


The three laſt examples are brought into pounds at one operation, 
after which manner any fum in practice may be readily caft up. 

Here you may ſec that 254 pounds of tobacco, at 1d. a pound, di- 
vided by the r, gives 215. 24. and that divided by 20 (by cutting off 
the laſt figure, and taking 4 of it,) gives 1/. 1s. 2d. the price of 254 
pounds of tobacco; and for 2d. a pound take the 3, becauſe 24. is 
the 4 part of a ſhilling ; and for 3d. a pound take ; and ſo for the 
others at 44. and 6d. | | 

When the given price is ſuch pence as are an even part of a ſhilling, 
take firſt the greateſt even part of a ſhilling, and then part of that 
= : add them together, and divide the product by 20, or cut off the 


' laſt figure, and take J. 


d. 2121 ells at 5d, | 748 lb. at 7d. 
44 | 707s. 64. is ] or 374 
1: | 176 - gd. of which 1 or + is 62 + 4 
5 88039 | 430 
44> 9 beit. L. 21 164 
245 lb. of tobacco at 9d. and 104. 2 a lb. 
d. 254 at 10d, J. 
64 | 127 — 
31 63-6 61 | 127 Sh. in 254 ſixpences. 
os | 44 | 34—8 in 254 groats. 
6: [19/0 - 6 1+ | 10—7 in 254 half-pence. 
- — | 4 5—3+ in 254 farthings. 
9 10 facit. — | 
2217-64 . 
| 1117 - 6 J facit. 


Demonſtration. In 254 pounds of tobacco at 10d. J a pound, 


there mult be 254 ſix-pences, which is 127 ſhillings and 254 groats, 


which is 84s. 8d. and 254 half-pence, which is 10s. 7d. and 254 

farthings, - whieh is 5s. 34.4 ; all theſe added together, make 2275. 

6d. J, which divided by 20, gave the facit 11/.75s. Od. 6d. }, | 
: 4 | | | 


| 


614 lb. at 114. | 1563 lb. at 11d. 1 
614 307 61 | 281 - Gd. 
44 | 204 - 8d. 441 187-8 
Lp $572 1H | 70-44 
11 Selz - 10 5549 64 
| 2512 - 10 facit. | | 26 - 19 - 6X facit. 


If the given price be any number of pence above 1 . and leſs than 
25. take the aliquot parts in pence (as in the Jaſt precedent) to which 
add the given quantity for the is. and proceed as before. 


TXAKELST®. 


254 16. at 15 d. | 254 at 17 d. 
31 $4 99-0 43 | 84 - 8 
14 21'- 2 
317 - 6 
| 359 - 10 
| | 15 - 17-6 facit.“ : 
| 17 = 19 - 10 facit. 
264 yards at 18d. | 295 gall. at 19d. 
2 | 132 1 | 24-11 
2 11147 11 
\ | 3916 . g 
— | | 46175. - 5d. 
19 - 16 - © facit 
& 23 - 7 - 5 facit. 
| 672 lb. at 20d. 4 | 456 ells at 214. 
1 | 330 L 1-228 2 
I 224 11152 
3 | 224 14 38 
. 228 
4 8813 
| 63 - 14 - facit. 441. 3 - © tacit. 


In 672 Ib. at 22 d. 4 a lb. I take 7 for 6d. the ] for 4d. and the: 
for the 4, becauſe 3 is the g of 64. by which you will find that in 
672 lixpences there are 36 ſhillings, and in 672 groats there are 
224 ſhillings, and in 672 three farthings there are 42 ſhillings. 

If the given price be ſuch ſhillings as are an even part of a pound 
ſterling, take ſuch a part of the given quantity, and the quotient is 
pounds, | | 


| „ A 


| Yards. 
433 at 1 8g 


271 at 25. 


11 1.36 1 8 facit. * 27 - 2. 0 facit. 


495 at 35. 44. 


074 at 25. 6d. 


8 84 - 5 o facit. + | 8210 0 ſacit. | 
Crowns. Dillars. 
457 at 5s. 012 at 4s. 
„ 


295 at 65. 84. | 372 at 105. 


2 . 
: | 98 - 6 = 8 facit. 55 186 - © 0 facit. 


In this firſt example of 433 ells, at 15. 84. I take the , be- 
cauſe 15, 8 d. is the & of, 2 J. and ſay, 12 in 43 is 3 times, reſt 7, 
which makes the 3 to be 73, then 12 in 73, is 6 times, reſt one, 
which is 15s. 8 d. which I put down as above. 

If the given price be ſuch ſhillings and pence as are no even parts 
of a pound, multiply the given quantity by the number of ſhillings, 


and take the aliquot parts of pence, and procecd according to the 
ſecond rule. 


| | Ells. Ells, 
375 at 85, 6d, 493 at 155. 104. 
| | 8 13 
| 000 2463 N 
+| 187 - 6 493. 
| AGED: J 216 - 674. 
318|7 - 6 51 204 - 4d. 
159 - 7 - 6 facit, 78003 10 
| | | | 340 - 5 - 10 ſacit, 
"EN Ry" / C. s, d. 
295 at 12 - 9 214 at 7 = 11 
12 | 7 
| 3549 | | 1498 
N 1 
1 73-9 i} 5322 
_ T 35 - 8 
37011 - 3 6 
. ů ‚˖—·˙ 
188 1 = g lacit, | 7 
| | 4 84, - 14 - 2 facit. 


r 8 1 
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eG, . ice be any number of pounds, ſhillings and pence, 
1 — ſhillings into ſhillings, and proceed ac- 
cording to the laſt rule. 


| Pia J. 7. . „ 
754 at 4—3—7 « 176 at 3—7—19 
83 20 | 67 20 
2202 83 1 1232 67 
6032 1056 
7 ; . 
ö ; 10 ales 
e EIT'Es 2 8 
6302] 1-—10 12 58 - 8 
3151—1—10 facit. 1193188 
| 596 - 18-8 facit. 


If your given price be any number of pounds, and exceeding five 


If the given quantity be any number of "2 qrs. or pounds, or tons 
C. qrs. and pounds, &c. work as before, where no part is, and take 
your aliquot parts in quarters and pounds, or 1n C. qrs. and pounds, 
and add them to your firſt work. An example or two will make 
this plain. | 


. "RT © Go 3 


751 at 22—6 63 4 at 12—11 
2 — — 12 mult. 
— 11—3 | — 
150 7565. 
150 I 31-64. 
4 1 
182 9—71 C. 
16918—9 818-14 ſum. 
84—18—9 facit... üxęyd — 
a ent fac. 


In the example of 63 C.4 at 12s. 11d. the C. weight, I multiply 
the C. by 125. and take the parts in pence for the pence, then 
for the Z of C. I firſt take the 4 of the price of a C. and that makes 
65. 5d. the price of I a C. and then I take the + of that which gives 
35. 24. I, the price of a qr. of a C. Add them together, it gives the 
price of 4 of a C. which is 9s. 7d. A, and muſt be added to your firſt 


work. 

Of FELLOWSHIP er COMPANY. 
Fellowſhip is a rule of great uſe in ballancing accounts amongſt 
partners, or where two or more have a joint ſtock and trade together, 
in order to aſcertain the proportion of profit and loſs to each party. 

Fellowſhip is either with or without time. 
Queſtions without time, or in the ſingle rule of fellowſhip, as it is 
frequently called, are wrought by. the following proportion. 

As the whole ſtock to the whole gain or loſs, hb is cach man's 
particular ſtock to his particular ſhare of gain or loſs, 


EXAMPLE 


. 


C 4801. they gain 340 J. what part of it belongs to each ? 

In order to the ſolution of this queſtion, find the total of their 
Joint ſtock, viz. | 
A's ſtock 4607. + B's ftock 5107. ＋ C's ſtock 4801. = 14501. 
the total ſtuck. Then 1. To find A's ſhare of the gain; ſtate as fol- 
lows : if 1450l. $ 3401. :: 4601. which being n by the Rule 
of * the anſwer will be 1071. 175. 224. for A's ſhare of the 
Profit. 


2. B's ſhare of the gain, by ſtating thus, if 1450 I.: 3401. :: 


* 


40. 
5 Lon. FY working by the Rule of Three, will be found to be 1191. 
IIs. did, 


3. C's ſhare will appear 112/, 11 s. od. when worked as before, 
after having ſtated thus. If 14507. 2940. :: 480]. 


Again, ſuppoſe three partners, A, B, and C make a joint ſtock in 


this manner: A puts in 241. B 321. and C 40 l. in all 961. with 


which they trade, and gain 124. each man's true ſhare of 
that gain! 


thu The firſt operation for A's part of the gain will ſtand 
$3 


961. 4 121. :: 241.4 3 = A's gain. 
ä 961. : 12. :: 3a l.: 4 =B's gain. 
| 961. + 121. : 4ol, $5 = C's gain. 

Proof 31. + 41. + 51. = 121. the whole gain. That is, if the 
total of all their particular gains amounts to the whole gain, the work 
is true; if not, ſome miſtake has been committed. 

8 with Time, (uſually called the Double Rule of Fellow- 


the tim cnt every man's money is to be conſidered with relation to 


e of it's continuance in the joint ſtock) is worked thus. Mul- 
No. 17. ; Vol. 1. 0 | 


unds, then multiply your given quantity by the number of the 2. For — 
pounds, and take your aliquot parts in ſhillings and pence, viz. 
4 1 . . 4. 
74 at 11—12—6 394 at 16—16—3 
| Il | 16 
5, 814 730+ Vat 161, 
104/37 d. 39 | 
2} | 1 ga 0." 197 at IOs. 
| 1 98 lo at 5 
| 860 - 5 - © facit. 'M I9 - 14 at 1 
7 4-18 - 6 at 3d. 
| | | 6624 2 - 6 facit. 


A, B, and C make a joint ſtock : A puts in 46ol. B 510. and 


|| per . B has ginger at 15d. per 


tiply each man's ſlock by the reſpeaive time he puts it in for, and add 
all the products; the total of which muſt be your firſt number thro? 
all the ſtatings: the gain or loſs the ſecond, as before; and each 
man's e ſtock multiplied by it's time, the third. 

Note, all the particular times (if not ſo given) muſt be reduced in- 
to one denomination, 1. e. all ycars, all months, all weeks, or all 
days, &c. Sce REDUCTION. 

| EXAMPLE: I.. 
| A put into company 560“. for eight months, B 2797. for ten 
months, and C 7357. tor {ix months; they gained 1600/, What 
thare of it muſt cath have? For the ſolution of this queſtion procecd 
as follows; 

A's ſtock g60/. X 8 it's time = 4480, B's ſtock 2797. X 10 it's 
time = 2790, C's ſtock 735 J. X 6 it's time = 4410. Then 
4480 ＋ 2790 + 4410 = 11680, 

Now, 1. To find A's ſhare of the profit, ſtate thus. If 11680“. 
| : 1000 J. . 44807. which being worked by the Rule of Three, the 

anſwer will be 3831. 11s. 24 /. tor A's ſhare of the gain. 
Þ's ſhare, ſtate thus, if 11680]. : 1000: 27901. 
fore directed, the anſwer will be 238 /. 175. 44. 
3. To find C's proportion of the gain, ſay, if 1680 J. : 1000J. 
2: 4410. then working it by the Rule of Three, the true amount 


and working a 


of his ſhare will appear to be 377/. 113. 41d. 


EXAMPLE II. 

Three merchants, A, B, and C, enter into partnerſhip thus ; A 
puts into the ſtock 651. for eight months; B puts in 78/7. for twelve 
months; and C puts in 84/. 2 ſix months. Wich this joint ſtock 
they traffic, and gain 1661. 125. 


t is required to find each man's ſhare of the gain proportionable 
to his ſtock and time of employing it. 


I. A's ſtock 1 X 8 months, the time it was employed = 520 
2. B's itock-78/, X 12 months, the time it was employed = 930 
3. C's flock 841. X 6 months, the time it was employed = 504 


The ſum of all thoſe products is 1900 
Then, as before, the ſeveral proportions will ſtand thus: 
1960 : 166,6 :* 520: 44, 22844. 4s. for A's ſhare. 


1960 : 166,6 :: 936 : 79,56== 709). 11s. 21d, for B's ſhare. 
1G60 : 166,6 -» 206? 9 16s. 9d. for C's ſhare. 
The whole gain = 166/. 125. 


Of BARTER. 


Barter is the exchanging of wares for wares, or one commodity 
for another. | 


Two merchants barter. A has 3 B 2 qrs of pepper at 134. 4 
lb. 


would know how much gin- 


ger mult be delivered for the pepper. The procels is thus : 
1. If 1 . of pepper colts 13d. 3. what will 3 C. 2 qrs? 


13d. 4 20. 2K. 
* 5 ; 
54 I 4 
_— 28 
112 
28 
| 12 | 392 
4/21168(5292(44/1 54 
— 22/1 1568 
; 49 1960 
1 
| | 13 n 211068 
ö 132 anſwer 221. 15, 
| | 12 
Pepper. 
| | ( 
I! 2. If 15d. 4 buys 1 BB. of ginger, what will 221, 25. 
| Ry 20 
61 443 
, 5 13 
670212640348 4 24 . ginger, 5316 
183 N 4 
| 296 | 21264 
244 3 
11 524 i 
488 anſwer 348 2 34 pounds of ginger muſt be 
— delivered for the pepper. 
36 


Another EXAMPLE. 


A has 100 pieces of ſilk, which are worth but 31. a- piece in ready 
money, yet he barters them with B at 41. Res, and at that rate 
takes their value of B in wools at 71. 10s. per C. which are worth but 
61. per C. in ready money: the queſtion will be to know what quan- 
tity of wool pays for the ſilks, and which of the two, A or B, is the 
gainer, and how much ? 


To which 1 anſwer 53 C. 4 of wool pay for the (ilk, and A gains 


| | 20), in money by the barter. Demouſtrated thus: 


30 | N. IK 
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facit 320 


J. 5. | 1 | 
2. If b ready money buys 1 of wool, what will 320 ready money: 


; Anſwer, 53 C. + of wool. | 

So it is evident that the true weight of the wool which B de- 
livered was 320 J. for which he received only of A the worth 
of zoo /. in lilks, and thererefore B loſes 20 J. by the barter. 


REBATE is alſo a very uſeful rule of arithmetic. Rebate is the 
payment of ſo much ready money, in lieu of a ſum due at any 
time to come, which put forth at intereſt for any ſuch time, would 
become equal to that ſum, ſo due, at any time to come. For ex- 
ample : g | 

merchant, who is to receive 16807. at 9 months end, deſires 
to have his money immediately paid him, for which courteſy he rs 
willing to abate 8 per cent. per ann. intereſt; the queſtion is to 
find how much preſent money is equivalent to 1680 J. rebating 80. 
per cent. The rule is thus: a 

As 1 year or 12 months, or 365 days, is to the rate of intereſt pro- 

ſed, ſo is the time propoſed the third term, to tind the fourth num- 
2 ſought. | | NET 


Months. 


Months J. 
” | | makes 61, 
Then if 106 rebate come from 100, what will 1680 ? 
Ne 100 
J. 
106) 16800001584 + 524 16800 
106 3 * * 
620 
o 
2 2 * 4 
goo anſwer 1584 18 63 
48 8 | . ” 
520 
424 


— 833 
96 134 facit 18 6+2 


Which ſaid 1584. 18s. 6d. 4, which is the preſent money the 
merchant muſt receive, being deducted from 1680, there remains the 
money rebated, viz. 5 


P 4 
. 
J. „ 4. 
1680 oo o 
1584 18 65 ſubtrat 
95 1 Fit money rebated. 


Queſt. 2. How much preſent money is equivalent to A rent or an- 
nuity of tool. a year to continue five pooh rebate being made at the 
rate of 6“. for 100. for one year ſimple intereſt ? 


: 106 100 100 facit 94 ob o 
112 100 loo facit 89 os 6 
2 | 118 100 'Too facit 84 98 o 
4 | 124 100 100 facit 80 12 2 
5 | 130 100 Too facit 76 18 1 


very near 425 19 9 


So that by this queſtion it is manifeſt there muſt be computed the 
preſent worth of 1000. due at the firſt year's end; alſo the preſent 
worth of 100. due at the fecond year's end; and in like manner, 
the third, fourth, and fifth years, all which preſent particular worth 
being added together, the ſum will be the total above propounded, 


viz. 
| 3 
very near 425 19 94 
This rule leads us naturally into what is called intereſt, 


Of INTEREST. 

Intereſt is the premium or money paid for the loan or uſe of mo- 
ney; and is either {imple or compound, 

Simple intereſt is that counted from the principal only, This is 
eaſily computed by the golden rule, either ſimple or compound, thus: 

Let that which is the principal cauſe of the intereſt be put in the 
firſt place, that which betokeneth time in the ſecond place, and the 
remaining in the third. Under this conditional part place the two 
other terms, each under it's like, and there will be a blank to ſupply 
under one of thoſe above, either under the firſt, ſecond, or third. 


Months. J. 
100 12 
50 3 


Here the blank will be under the third place, multiply the three 
jaſt for a dividend, and the two firſt for a diviſor, the quotient of 
theſe gives the ſixth ; that is, 6X 50 X Z==900, and 100 X12 
= 1200, now .1200Jg0000(75 =15 5. required. 


If the demand had been, in how many months would 50 J. have | 
8 


gained 155. or if 100. in twelve mont gain 6 J. what ſhall the 
Principal be that in three months would gain 153. In theſe caſes 


1 


| 


* 


— a —— 8 — — — — — — — — — — — — — | 
Pl | . 
194] SRR1THMEMTHE 
—— —— — —— TER Dy In | — 
142 . . II the blank would have been under the firſt or ſecond term; thei 1 
1. If7 io become 6, what will 400 ? another rule, multiply the firſt, ſecond, and laſt for a d J 


19 0 
and the third and fourth for a diviſor; the quotient is the Fe Oo, 

J. Months. . 4 

100 12 6 b f 

1 7382156. | 
Tony ome 100X 12. X.75==90000 and 6X3== 18)900{50/, 
required. 

his rule ſhews ſimple intereſt, and all that belongs to it, with 
eaſe, and was thus found: put P for the principal, I for the time, 


and G for the gain in the conditions, and pf g anſwering, it wil 
a GP Gp! 


5 
be P: G:: — and T: G:: — , which is the fit 
P TP 


- $ k 
rule; that is, multiply the 77 laſt for a dividend, and the two 


7 
firſt for a diviſor, and becauſe 


==2, therefore G t p==Tp ,, 


nd conf | TEE nd T9 

and conſequently ? = —— a = — which is the ſe 

* | GP 4 * 5 8 
rule. | 1 | 3 my 


Comeound INTEREST is that which is counted both from the 


| principal, and the ſimple intereſt forborn, called alſo intereſt upon 


intereſt, | | 

This ſort of intereſt is commonly worked by decimal arithme:;c 
but for the better underſtanding of it, I ſhall ſtate a few que!- 
tions to be performed by vulgar arithmetic. For example: 


If 3007. be put out at 67. per cent. per ann. reckoning in- 
tereſt upon intereſt, what money muſt I receive then! 


& 
300 at 6 per cent. 


E „ - 
300 o o principal. 
18 00 o intereſt. 


18100 


318 o din creaſe the a 
firſt year. 
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19108 oo 6 
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37 1 7 at 6 per cent. 
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4149 
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3176 8 © 269-0, 02 increaſe third year. | 
8 
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357 6 TEST ebony | . 
21043 16 | 44 
20 
$170 
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97 357 0 04 
4 21 08 9 
0166 378 14 9 4 ſourth year. 


So that at the fourth year's end he muſt receive for principal and 


| Intereſt 378 J. 145. 94 3. 


This way of operation is more compendious than by the rule of 
three. 1 | 
Firſt ſtate your queſtion as before. If 100 1, gain 67, what will 
300 J. your principal? Multiply firſt your principal by your 18. 
tereſt ; that done, cut off the two firſt figures towards your right 
hand of the pounds with a line. Then multiply them by 20, 1% 
and 4, and all above two figures towards your right hand, cart) 
over the line to the left, as you ſee in the above-mentioned ex- 


Thus 


| ample. 


7 


— 


es EY * 6 . 6 OTF - 
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* much for fimple and compound, intereſt till we come to | 4 1 s. 1. d, 
| | 2 2 | 
decimal arithmetic. . : - 1 4 v7 
Of EXCHANGE. — 1 4 | 
"Exchange implies the trade of money carried on between one 13 4 1 71 4 
nation and another, by means of bills of exchange. g "OS | 
EXAMPLE. W 1 376 dividend: 
delivered $30). ſterling in London, at 20s. per J. to 5 buſhels of wheat 
2 by a bill of exchange, at Amſterdam, the exchange 9 buſhels of rye 
At thirty-three ſhillings and four-pence Flemiſh, for a pound . 7 9 25 
ſie ling ; I demand the ſame in Flemiſh money ? N 26 0 is ivi or 11 5 
* that in the ſtating of your queſtion, your firſt and third Then 376 divide by 14. Anſwer, 2.5. 24. J. 
numbers muſt be both of one kind; if the firſt be ſterling money, | 0 


Flemiſh. Therefore 


5. 


If 20 


the third muſt be ſterling; if the firſt be Flemiſh, the third muſt be 


I aſk, 


If 20s, ſterling give 335. 4d. what will 5300. ſterling ? 


oe | ” 
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So that I conclude that a buſhel of that miſtling may be afforded 
for 25. 2 d. 5, or-4 farth. Which is the reſolution of the queſtion 
propoſed. 


In alligation medial, the proof of the work is by comparing the 


total value of the ſeveral ſimples, with the value of the whole mix- 


ture; and when thoſe ſums agree, the operation is perfect; fo as 
in this example. 


5 Buſhels of wheat at 25. 8. is 


J. d. 
I3 4 
9 Buſhels of rye at 25. 18 0 Ladd 


2 B Il which amou 
8 4 5 : all which amount unto 3 
which is likewiſe the value of 14 buſhels of wheat at 2s. 2d. +2; 
40 80 For by the Rule of Three, if 1 buſhel coſt 25. 2d. +4, what will 
40 72 14 buſhels? Anſwer, 31s. 4d. with the fraction 4, or 4 farth. 
— — The nature, quality, &c. of the ſeveral ingredients of a mixture 
0 80 being 23 to find the temperament, or degree of fineneſs reſulting 
72 from the whole. Place the ſcveral quantities of the mixture in rows; 
— againſt which, place the ſeveral qualities, or fineneſs; then as the 
80 | fum of the quantities is to their product, ſo is the unity to the 
72 quality or fineneſs of the mixture. For example: 
8 A goldſmith has 8 lb. weight of ſilver bullion of 7 oz. fine, 15 lb. 


of 8 oz. + fine, and 13 of 10 07z. fine, and he would melt all toge- 


Anſwer Flem. 883 J. 6s. $4, ther, and know what fineneſs a pound weight of that maſs would 


come to 155 05 1. 
62. „E. "d OZ 
Or thus ſhorter : 8 of 7 2) ts of 8 4 13 of 10 
J. . . 7 10 
o at | m_ 3 1 
3) _ 33 4 56 120 - 130 
1590 17 1 
1590 8 127 2 
add 56 8 
17490 > 
"3 8 127 4 5 
— — 130 9 
176616 8 — | — 
313 4 36 
88305 8 WR Re LM * 3 
J aſk farther at what rate is the . from London to dividend 627 diriſor 72 
Rotterdam, when I delivered 7ool: ſterling in London, and received ox. Not. gr. 
in Rotterdam 1010. Flemiſ :; 3% | 72) 627 (8 + 41 or 44 makes 14 4 
If 700. ſterling make 10107. Flemiſh, what will 20s. ſterling ? | 1 Fog 
| | . 4. d. | 1 > ; 5 | 
5 Facit per rule of three 1 8 10 E Anſwer. The maſs muſt be 8 oz: i4 pivt. 4 gr. 
| E os Given the total of a mixture with the whole value, and the value 
Proof : ; of the ſeveral ingredients, to hnd the ſeveral quantities mixed, though 
root 700 at 1 8 10 f | unequally. Multiply the total of the mixture by the leaſt value, | 
| $2) 8 5 8, 3 of a 1. het ſubtract the product from the total value, and the remainder is the 
3 neee e — + 2 . ſterling, firſt dividend. Then take the ſaid leaſt value from the greateſt 
8 140. :0 0 46 7 F 32 valued ingredient, and the remainder is the firſt diviſor. The quo- 
eee 7 2 0 9 tient of this diviſion ſhews the quantity of the higheſt priced ingre- 
2) 3 Seel — 7 Fa 1 34. dient, and the other is the complement of the whole. And x. 45 
dhe 6 Oo "340 10 4: more ingredients than two are in the compoſition, the diviſors are 
* ** 7 bf | | the ſeveral remains of the leaſt value, taken from the other : the 


dividends are the remains left upon the diviſions, till none remain 
there; which will be one ſhort of the number of ingredients ; and 
this defeCtive ingredient is to be ſupplied as a complement z and in 
diviſion no more muſt be taken in every quotient, than that there 


may remain enough for the other diviſors; and the laſt to leave 
nothing remaining. 


1011 1 1 ſmall difference. 
Of ALLIGATION: 


0 1 Alligation is the rule of mixture, teaching to compound ſeveral 
Ipecies of ingredients or commodities together, according to any 
F intent or deſign ae ; and is either medial or alternate. 
0 


Alligation alternate, is when the rates or qualities of ſeveral ſim- 
The word is formed of the Latin alligare, to tie together. 


ples are given; and the quantity of each is required neceſſary too 


a Medial alligation ſhews the rule or price of mixtures, when the 
everal quantities of the mixture and their ſeveral values are known. 

o work this rule, np the ingredients ſeverally by their 
own prices, and givide the ſum of thoſe products by the ſum of the 


3 the quotient anſwers the queſtion. 
ere fore, 


how much th 
| 2 


at muſtling is worth? Thus according to rule: 
97 | 


repeating again the above-ſaid example, I demand - 


make a mixture of the given rate or quality. A.ligalion alternate, 
ſhews the due proportion of ſeveral ingredients; ard counters 


changes the places of ſuch excelles or differences as ariſe between 


the mean price and the extremes; aſcribing that to the greater 
extreme, which proceeds from the leſſer: and contrarily. 

The rules whieh obtain in alligation alter nate are theſe. 

Firſt, you muſt ſet down the numbers of which you will make 
the alligation, orderly one under the other: and the common 


number,; 
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number, whereinto you muſt reduce them, ſet on the left hand. Then 
note which of the ſaid numbers are leſſer than that common num- 


ber, and which of them be greater, and with a draught of your 


pen link two numbers together; ſo that the leaſt number may be 
{till linked with the greateſt, and the greateſt with the ſmalleſt. 


Then add up all theſe differences into one total, which ſhall be the, 


firſt number in the rule of three, and the ſecond number the com- 
mon number, then the third muſt be each difference done by it- 
ſelf. For example: f 


A vintner has four ſorts of low wine of four ſeveral prices; the 
firſt at 84. per gallon, the ſecond at 10d. per gallon, the third 
at 154d. per gallon; and the fourth at 18 4. 5 gallon : now he 
would mix all theſe ſorts tagether, that a gallon of theſe (lower, 
decayed) wines may be wort 12 4. the puncheon holding 84 gal- 
lons: Then 


Gall. 
8 | ——6 If 1 5—— 84 6 
12% — Mente the firſt ſort 
I 2 ; | Gall. | 
18 — If 15 84 3 
— Makes + $ of the ſecond ſort 
15 | , 
f Gall, 


If 15 give——— 84———what will 2? 
Makes 11 + + of the third ſort. 
Gall. | 
If 15 give———84 what will 4 ? 
akes 22 + 2 of the fourth ſort. 


which quantities added up make 84, viz. 


Fractions 
add 33 3 5)to(2 for fractions. 
16 4 
II 1 
22 2 
2 — 
10 


for the proof 84 


Further, a goldſmith has divers ſorts of gold, viz. ſome of 24 
carats, others of 22 carats, others of 18 carats, and others of 16 
carats fine; is deſirous to melt as much of all theſe ſorts together, 


as may make a maſs of gold to contain 16 ounces of 21 carats fine, 
Then he proceeds thus: 


24— 1] 5 Oz. 

22— 3 If 12——bo—5 
215 18— | 1: Makes 25 ounces of the firſt, 

16— 3 | 
* — Oz. 

12 If 12——bo—3 
Makes 15 ounces of the ſecond. 
Oz 


If 122—bo——rT 
Makes 5 ounces of the third. 
Oz. 
If 12—CO—— 
Makes 15 ounces of the fourth. 


which quantities ſo taken and mixed, make up the mafs of 60 


ounces of 21 carats fine. 


Oz, 
viz. 25 of the firſt ſort 
15 of the ſecond ſort 
5 of the third fort 
15 of the fourth ſort 


60 of 21 carats fine. 


OS iron 


When we calculate on ſeveral falſe numbers, taken at random, 
as if they were true ones; and from the differences found therein, 
determine the number ſought; ſuch rule is called in arithmetic, the 
rule of falſe poſition. | 

Poſition is ether ſingle or double. Single poſition is when there 
happens in the Jiu roma ſome partition of numbers into parts 
proportional, in which caſe the queſtion may be reſolved at one 
operation by this rule. Imagine a number at pleaſure, and work 
therewith, according to the tenor of the queſtion, as if it was the 
true number ; and what proportion there is between the falſe con- 


cluſion and the falſe poſition, ſuch proportion the given number 


has to the number ſought, the number ſought by argumentation, 
ſhall be the firſt term of the rule of three; the number ſuppoſed the 
ſecond term, and the given number the third. For example: 
Three men build a ſhip (which eoſt them 2700 /.) viz. A, B, and 
C, and they fo agree that Bis to pay double what 4 muſt pay, and 


C triple of what B pays; I would know how much every man 


t to pay? To reſolve this queſtion, I ſuppoſe A paid 61. 
— h ad 12]. and C muſt _ 361. But 3. this poſition of 
61. ＋ 12/. + 361. added, makes bat 541. which by the intent 
of the queſtion ought to have been 2700 J. nevertheleſs by thoſe 
ſuppoſitional numbers I ſhall diſcover the true ſums which the ſe- 
veral parties ought to pay; for I ſay, by the rule of three: 


J. J. SL 
1ſt. As 54 is to —— 6 —— what will 7p 


16200 


— — — 


o 


| 


hs. 


— 
/ LIT 
54)1 6200{300 A muſt pay 
162 ** 
i 
000 
en es 
2d. As 54 is t0——12——what will 2700 
12 
32400 


1. 
54)32400(b00 B muſt pay 


324* * 


Us 00 


5 
3d. As 54 is to—3 


J. 


What will 2700 
36 


"FD 


J. 
54,97200{1800 C mult pay 


9 


432 
432 


00 


— — 


85 2 


Proof A pays 309 


B pays 


OO 


C pays 1800 


Total is 2700 the ſum propougded. 


Farther : A gentleman havi 


I ſuppoſe then he had 24 crowns. 


about him a certain nuniber of 


| crowns, faid, if a fourth, a third, and a ſixth of them were added 
to what he had about kim, they would make 45 crowns, what werd 
the number of crowns he had about him? 


Anſwer 60 crowns, 


Crowns. 


1 of 24 is 6 
+ of 24 is 8 
. + of 24.is 4 
all which make 18 
But if 18 come of 24, what will 45 Crowns ? 


Proof I of bo is 15 
4 of 60 is 20 
2 of 60 is 10 


— 


makes 45 crowns. 


24 


180 
90 


18) 1080 (60 crowns, 


crowns 108 


O0 


The double poſition is, hen there can be no partition in the num- 


bers, to make a proportion. 


In this caſe therefore, you mult 


make a ſuppoſition twice; proceeding therein according to the 
tenor of the queſtion. If neither of the ſuppoſed numbers ſolve 
the propolition; obſerye the errors, and whether they be greater or 
leſier than the ieſolution requires; and mark the errors accordingly 


with the ſigns + and — 


— Multiply contrarywile, the one poſition by the other error ; and 
if the errors be both too great, or both too little, ſubtract the one 
product from the other, and divide the difference of the 2 


by the difference of the errors. 


But if the errors be unl 


ike, viz. 


one great and the other little, add the products, and divide the ſum 
thereof by the ſums of the errors added to the greater; for the pro- 
portion of the errors is the fame with the proportion of the exceſſes 
or detects of the numbers ſuppoſed, to the numbers ſought. A 
few examples will demonſtrate this rule to be plain and ealy. 

Note, that this charadter — ſignifies that the leſſer of the two 
numbers, betwixt which it is found; ought to be ſubtracted from 
the greater; and that this T intimates that the numbers betwixt 
which it 1s found, ought to be added together, 

We mull obſerve farther, that. for the operation of this rule, we 
muſt draw two lines a-crofs, and place the terms of the falſe poſi- 
tion, (viz. thoſe that have the ſame denomination) at the uppet- 


moſt end of the croſs, and each error under it's re 
at the lower end of the ſame croſs. * 


ſpective poſiuon, 


, ” 


EXAMPLE. 


A certain man being demanded what was the a 
[| ſons? anſwered, that his eldeſt 


of his four 
was four years older than the 


ſecond ; the ſecond four ponds older than the third ; the third four 
years older than the fourth ; and the fourth was half the age of the 


eldeſt ; we demand then what was the age of each ſon ? 


$ 


To 


f 
4 


E. 
r 
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wer which, ſuppoſe firſt the age of the eldeſt 16, then by 
Pike no the 21 be 12, the thirg 8, and the fourth or 
oungeſt 4 : but it ought to have beenB; ſo that it wants 4 of 
what it ought to be. herefore, make a ſecond ſuppoſition, and 
take 20 for the age of the eldeſt fon, then the age of the ſecond will 
be 16, the age of the thiid 12, and the age of the fourth or youngelt 
g which ſhould have been half 20, fo that it wants 2 of what it 
on tht to have been; ſo that in both theſe ſuppoſitions there are 
defects, and by conlequence alike the ſcheme fojlows : 


16 So 20 
48 


(24 both deſects work accordingly as per rule. 


&. — 
2 
16 20 
2 4 
32 80 
32 ſubtract. 
4 — 
2 48 diviggnd. 
1 diviſor. 2)48( 24 years of age the eldeſt. 


Therefore the age of the eldeſt is, 
24 el ſt fon, 
20 ſecond fan, 
15 third ſon, 
12 youngeſt ſon. 
Which anſwers the queſtion ; for 12, the youngeſt ſon, is half 
the age of the cldeſt, viz. 24. 
Farther, let it be required to divide 100. among three perſons, 
viz. A, B, C, in ſuch a manner, that the ſhare of B may be the 
triple of ine ſhare of A, and 4. over and above; allo that the ſhare 


of C may be equal to the ſum of the ſhares of A and B, and 6/. 
over and above, Thus: 


þ 12 
Let the firſt poſition for the ſhare of A be 1a, 489 
then B muſt have 40l. and C 581. but 12). 40. 3 
and 580. is 110/. which is 10/. too much. | 100 

Then for a ſecond poſition, 1 ſuppoſe for the 8 
ſhare of A: 8). then B muſt have 281. and C 427. 28 
but 8 + 28 + 42 = 78ʃ. but this 78“. is too little 42 
by 22; for if I ſubtract 78 from 100, there will — 
remain 22, which is too little; therefore this 78 
ITY the ſuppoſitions, proves one too little > =. 
by 22, the other ſuppoſition 104. too much, 

264 + 80 
12 8 
Re 
RS + 7 lb. or 10. 155. 
10 ＋ 22 
32 1 
Proof A. 10 15 
7 1 . 
r 
33 * 


100 o total. 


Farther, A man gives away his eſtate in this manner, to A , and 
he gave back 10/. ; to BA, and he gave back 6/.; and to C 2, and he 
gave back 4/. Laſt of all he had 16/. remaining, what was his eſtate ? 


For ſuppoſition, ſuppoſe 
6o, then 
bo J 30 — 10 == 20 
60 4 20 — 6=— 14 
bo 415 — 4==11 


Second ſuppoſition; again, 
ſuppoſe 1200. 
120 4 bo — 10 == 50 
120 4 40 — 6 = 34 
120 1 30 — 4 = 26 


45 110 
45 + 16 = 61, therefore 110 + 16 = 126, which 
is 1 too much. is 6 too much. 
His eſtate 481. 
| Proof. 
5)240(48 360 48 £24 — 10 = 14 A. 
20* 96 120 48 416 — 6 10 B. 
Suits * 48 112 — 4= 8 C. 
40 lik 
40 4 32 + 16 = 481. 
( p | 
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W _ FRACTIONS. 
ration in arithmetic is a part or diviſion of an unit or integer ; 
pp , des? rea which ſtands to am unit, in the relation of a part to 


No. 17. Vol. I. 
o 


A 


—l— 


Fractions are uſually divid:4 into vulgar and decimal. 

Vulgar fractions, called all imply fractions, arc always expreſſed 
by two numbers, the one written over the other with a luc between 
them. ; 

The lower, called the denominator of the fraction, denotcs the 
unit or whole that is divided into parts; and the upper, called the nu- 
merator of the fraction, expreiles the parts given in the preſent caſcs. 
Thus two third parts of a line, or other things are wrote 4; where 
the denominator 3 ſhews that the whole line is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into three equal parts; and the numerator 2 indicates or athgns two 
of ſuch parts. 


Again, twenty-nine ſixtieths is wrote 24, where the numerator 29 
expreſſes 29 parts of an integer divide 110 50 ; and the denominator 
60 gives the denomination to thele parts, which are called hxtieths. 

The real delign of adding the denom nator, is to thew what ali- 
2 part the broken number has in common with unity. In all 

ractions, as the numerator is to the denominator, ſois the traction ittclt 
to the whole, whereof it is a flaction. Thus ſuppoling 3 of a pourvi 
equal to 155. it is evident that 3:4:: 15: 20, whence it follows, 
that there may be infinite fractions of the ſame value one with an- 
other; inaſmuch as there may be infinite numbers found, which 
thall have the ratio of 3: 4. 


Fractions are either proper or improper. Proper fraction, is that 
where the numerator is leſs than the whole or integer, as 35. Im- 
proper fraction, is where the numerator is either equal to or bigger 
tharr the denominator ; and of courſe the fraction equal to or greater 


than the whole, or integer, as 34, or , or 22, : 


Fractians, again, are either imple or compound. Simple frac- 
tions are ſuch as conſiſt of only one numerator, and one denominator, 
as 2, or 4&, &. Compound fractions, call:d alſo fractions of frac- 
tions, are ſuch as conlilt of ſeveral numerators and denominators, as 
4+ of 4L of 4 of 44, &c. | | 

Ot tractions thoſe are equal to each other, whoſe numerators have 
the ſame ratio to their denominators. Thoſe are greater, whoſe nu- 


merators have a greater ratio; and thoſe leſs, which have leſs: thus 


===. But r is greater than +; and + lefs 
than 42. Hence i both the numerator and denominator of a 
lraction, as , be multiplied or divided by the ſame number 2; the 
fact in the tormer caſe, , and the quotiei:ts in the latter 2 will 
conſtitute fractions, equal to the firſt fraction given. 

The arithmetic of fractions conſiſts in the reduction, addition, ſub- 
traction, and multiplication thereof, 

The reduction of fractions is to bring integers into fractions, or 
contrarywiſe fractions of diwers denominators into one, or what you 
will want or deſire. | 

When three or more ſraQtions, which have unequa! denominators, 
arc given to be reduced, we mult multiply the numerator of each frac- 
tion, and all the denominators, except it's own, continually one into 
another; ſo are the ſeveral products, ariſing from ſuch continual 
multiplication, a new numerator. And by multiplying all the deno- 
minators together continually, the product is a commgnſ@&nominator 
to all the new. numerators. Thus are reduced proper Irons. For 
example: 

Reduce 24 into one common denominator. Thus: 


1 4 tor 3 times 5 is 15, and 4 times 4 1s 16, new numerators, 


* . % * 5 & 1 . 
1 1 and 4 times 4 is 20. So that 45 << are common denomi- 
29. 29 nators, and equal to 4 and +, 
Likewiſe reduce 4, +, 42. 4, 3+, into one denomination, being re- 
duced per our rule are: | 


Numerator 


15120 18144 25200 13440 36720 
- » Denominator 


30240 30240 30240 30240 30240 


To reduce fractions of fractions, the rule is to multiply all the 
numerators together, and take the product thereof for a numerator, 
and likewiſe to multiply all the denominators together, and make the 
total a new denominator. For example: 


- Reduce 4 of 4 of 2 into a ſingle fraction; being reduced, it makes 
= andis a ſingle fraction. 5 
| 6 


1 of 2 of 42 


24 
Again, reduce g of 4 of 2 of of 2, into a fingle fraction: 


Numerator 720 | 720 | 720 | 520 
Com. Denominator 6720 3 


LEES: 


The reduction of improper fractions into whole numbers, is done 
in dividing the numerator by the denominator, ſo is the quotient the 
whole number, or mixed number ſought. For example : 


Reduce 2+ into it's equivalent mixed number, the number will be 
51. T or 51, 4s. for i 26 be divided by 5, the quotient is 53. 
26654 
25 
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Reduce 12 facit 21. 2 18024 
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Reduce 4 facit 33. 42 
/ 12)406(33. 43 
30* 
46 
36 


10 


Alſo the improper fraction will be reduced into the whole 
number 13. 
4)52(13 
5 * 
12 
12 


© 


To reduce a mixed number, as 4 4+ into an prope fraction of 
the ſame value. Multiply the integer 4, by 12, the denominator of 
the fraction; and to the product 48 add the numerator ; the ſum 59, 
ſet over the former denominator 42, conſtitutes the fraction required. 
To reduce a whole number into an improper fraction, multiply 
the given number by the intended denominator, and place the pro- 
duct for a numerator over it. For example: 21 
Reduce 15 into a fraction, whoſe denominator ſhall be 12. Facit 


122, for 15 multiplied by 12 facit 42. 


15 
12 


180 


To find the value of a fraction in the known parts of it's integer. 
Suppoſe it were required to know what is 5%; of a pound; mul- 
tiply the numerator 9 by 20, the number of known parts in a pound, 
and divide the product by the denominator 16, the quotient gives 11s. 
Then multiply the remainder 4 by 12, the number of known parts 
in the next inferior denomination ; and dividing the product by 16, 
as before, the quotient is 3d. So that I of a pound == I1s. 3d. 

Thus much for reduction of fractions. We will proceed now to 
addition. , 

Addition of vulgar fractions. 1. If the given fractions have dif- 
ferent denominators, reduce them to the ſame; then add the nume- 
rators together, and under the ſum write the common denominator. 
Thus, for example. 


++1=4+#=1 4.and4+++4 +43+42=144 


— KY” 


2. If compound fractions are given to be added, they muſt firſt 
be reduced to ſimple ones; and it the fractions be of different deno- 
F a pound, and 3 of a ſhilling, they muſt firſt be re- 


minations, 3 90 
duced to ah ns of the ſame denomination of pounds. 

3. To add mixed numbers: The integers are firſt to be added; 
then the fractional parts; and if their ſum be a proper fraction, only 
annex it to the ſum of integers. If it be an improper fraction, re- 
duce it to a mixed number, adding the integral parts thereof to the 
ſum of integers, and the frational part after it. Thus 5 4 +4 + 
= 104. 

For the ſubtraction of fractions. The rule is, when the numbers 
given are both ſingle fractions, and have one and the ſame denomina- 
tor, to ſubtract the leſſer denominator from the greater, and place the 
remainder over the common denominator, fo is fuch new fraction the 
difference between the fractions given. For example: 

Subtract 4 from 2, the difference is 4, or J. 

But when they have unequal denominators, they muſt be reduced 
into fractions of the ſame value, which ſhall have a common deno- 
minator, and then find the difference. For example: | 

Subtract q from 3 reſt au, for 4 and 4, being reduced, will be 44 
and +2, ſo the difference you ſee to be qu. 

When one of the numbers given is a whole number, or a mixt 
number, or if either of them are mixed numbers, reduce ſuch whole 
or mixt numbers into an improper fraction, or fractions, and then 
work as before. 

Subtract 7 + from 12, the remainder is found 4 +, for theſe two 
fractions will be found to be *4, and , whoſe difference is 2+ or 4 +. 

In like manner 31. 2, being to be ſubtracted from 5/. 4, the re- 
mainder will be found 2+, or 2/. iu, as by the ſubſequent operation. 


J. 


5 4 37 

4 3 

22 Iz 

69 12 denom. So there is 2+, or 2/. , as before, 
44 | 


25 numerator. For 4 multiplied by 3 is 12 for numerator, 


From 12 take 7 + Thus: 


14 * 12 
5 
60 
38 
Reſt 2 22 


For anſwef remains 23, or 4. 4. 


—  — 


When a whole number is given to be ſubtracted from a mix; 


number, ſubtract the ſaid whole number from the whole part of the 


mixt number; and unto the remainder annex the fractional part o 
the mixt number e ſo is the mixt number ſo found the dil. 
ference ſought. For example: 


Received 24 of a pound, laid out 7 pounds, what remains? 


24 
7 ſubtract 


17 + remains, 


When a fraktion is given to be ſubtracted from an integer, ſy. 
tract the numerator from the denominator, and place that which te. 
mains over the denominator, which new fraction is the difference 
ſought. So + being ſubtracted from an integer, or I, the remainder isg. 

hen a fraction is given to be ſubtracted from a whole number 


| greater than 1, ſubtract the ſaid fraction from one of” the integer, 


given by the laſt rule; the remainirg fractions being annexed to the 
number of integers leſſened by 1, will give the rematnder. Thus; 


being ſubtracted from 6, the remainder is 54. 


To ſubtract a whole number and a fraction from a whole num. 
ber and a fraction, the fractions mutt be firſt reduced into one deng. 
mination, then one numerator tubtracted trom the other; and the 
integers ſubtracted, as in Whole numbers. For example: 


Received 3o/. 2, laid out 100. J, firſt reduce 4 and + into one deny. 
mination. 


— 


30. 1 ö — 
10. 4 


Reſt 20. 1 


When fractions of fractions are to be ſubtracted, they are to be 
reduced into ſingle fractions, then ſubtraQ as before. 


Subtract 1 of 4 from + of +. Being reduced they are + and 2, 
| 4 


5  5relt rr 
„ * | 


15 i 


Thoſe fractions are always accounted the greateſt, whoſe numer. 
tor multiplied by the denominator of the other fraction makes the 
greateſt number. Thus + is greater than 33 for 7 times 5 is greater 
than'$. times 3. | | 

In multiplication of vulgar fractions. 1. If the fractions propoſe 
be both ſimple, multiply the numerators one by another for a new 
numerator, and the denominators for a new denominator. Thus 
multiplied by 4 preduces 44. 

We muſt obſerve in this place, that as whole numbers multiplicd 
by whole numbers increaſe the 128 ; fo proper fractions multi. 
plicd by proper fractions diminiſh the product. For as 1 multiplied 
by 1 makes but 1, ſo that which is leſs than 1 being multiplied by 3 
of a pound makes but 2 a pound, 4 by 2 = or 4. 

2. If one of them be a mixed or whole number, it muſt be reduced 
to an improper fraction, and then proceed as in the laſt rule. Thus 
7} being multiphed by 53, the product will be found 42. 


A or ; 


, 


+ 


Mmm 2 — 


71 by 5 2 14 by 23 

2 5 

15 28 for 28 by 2 
— — 15 5 

2 5 —— 


I[0)42ſo(42 10 


Though there may be other rules for the multiplication of mixed 
numbers, that uſed by joiners, carpenters, and brick ines commonly 
called croſs multiplication, is at preſent very much in uſe. Thus if 
it be required to multiply 120 feet 3 by 48 feet 4, firſt multiply the 
whole nuinbers continually ; thus 125 by 48, and place the product 
orderly one under the other. ect 

Thus the whole numbers make 5760, then multiply alter- 1204 
nately, or croſs-ways, viz. take r of 48, which is 12, alſo 481 
take 4 of 120, which is 60, orderly to be added to the former. 
Laſtly, add all together, and to the ſum add the product of 90 
the two fractions, as in this example, the product of the 480 
multiplication of 4 by 4, which is 4, ſo the total product ——— 
required will be 58324, as you fee by the operation in the 5760 


margin. 12 
— bo 
: 1 
593% 
In like manner multiply 44 by 44, or 4s. 64. by 45. 6d. 
$ d. 
44 4 6 by 4. 64 
44 4 
16 16 
2 2 
25 24 
204 20 3 


For by multiplying croſs-ways, ſaying 6 times 4 is 24d. which is 
25. and lo alternately again it is 2s. and the fraction being 1 ol 4 
thilling'is 3d. ſo that 45s. 6d. multiplied by 45. 64. is 20s. 3d. 

In like manner multiply 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 — F 

| | ce 


N p 


* 


. » 
( 


E 


Y _—_— 


rule. 


facit 12 feet! 
Operation by fractions by the laſt rule. 


4. . 
8 5d. is I of 2; viz. + As. 
20 SY 
A 8 12g 1 
105 
— 105 20 
20 240 5 
20 GEE AE 
a 4200 100 
400 210 
12 "Oy 
apo 25200 


4800 new den. 


253] 00 new num. 


48] 00 
48 241 by 4 253 
4 253 
2304 759 
1265 
506 
64009 


Anſwer = equal to 277. 15s. 7d. I Tr. 
The proof of this queſtion by the rule of three direct. 


I. Gi. & "9 
— = Ak. AI. &...3...3 
20 3 20 
20 105 105 
12 12 12 
240 1265 1265 
1265 
6325 
7590 
2530 
1265 
1600225 


12 
£40) 1600825(6667(5515 


˖ 8 1440*** 1 14 
| — 7:7: 412 Fs Xa 
he Go 7 
1440 60 
1622 67 
1440 60 
1825 7 
1 680 
145 
88 1722 


For the diviſion of fractions. 1. If the fractions propoſed be 
both ſimple, multiply the denominator of the diviſor, by the nume- 
rator of the dividend ; the product is the numerator of 8 quotient. 

hen multiply the numerator of the diviſor by the denominator of 


_ dividend, the product is the denominator of the quotient. Thus 
$/9\27* | 


2. If either dividend, diviſor, or both, be whole or mixed num- 


- rs, reduce them to improper fractions; and if they be compound 
ractions, reduce them to ſimple ones; and proceed as in the firſt 


In diviſion of fraQions, obſerve that the quotient is always greater 


| than the dividend ; becauſe in all diviſion, as the diviſor is to the 


unity, fo is the dividend to the quotient ; as if 3 divide 12, it will be 
bes 1. . 12: 4. Now 3 is greater than 1; wherefore 12 muſt 
- > greater than 4: but in fractions, as +: 1:74: 22; where + is 
els than 1; wherefore 4 muſt alſo be leſs than 32, - 

O work the rule of three in vulgar fractions, the denominator of 


2 number muſt be multiplied by the numerator of the ſecond; 


= d the produ reſerved for a new numerator. That done, the nu- 
oe of the firſt number muſt be multiplied by the denominator 


at product multiplied by the numerator of the third number, 


NI Feri e 


| 


_ 


Lia 


one or more cyphers ; as 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, &c. 


of the ſecond ; and the product multiplied by the denominator of 
the third, which product will become a new denominator. This 
new fraction ſo ſought is the anſwer to the queſtion ; which ſaid 
fractions, whether proper, improper, or mixt fractions, may be re- 
duced into their equivalent fractions, as before taught. For example: 


If 4 of a yard eoſt F of a pound, what will 2 of a yard? 


— 3 
5 3 
20 18 
7 8 
num. 140 144 denom. 122072 
anſwer 444 or 38. 


Further: if rds of broad cloth coſt 21. 4, what will 1 
= 3 ya | 75 45 


Yards. J. Yards. 
4 A "7 
3 101 
8 14 
15 404 14 of a pound equal to 
X | 101 13“. 9s. gd. 
105 1414 
Thus proved by reducing your fraction as before taught. 
| „ 8 4 


105)1414(13 9 4 
105˙ 


304 
s 


— — 


49 


20 


35 
12 
d. 


105)420(4 
420 


. | .© 


1414 : 
ving thus clearly demonſtrated the.arithmetic of whole num- 


bers and vulgar fractions, I proceed to that excellent invention called 
decimal arithmetic, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, and 
uſed by him in his tables of ſigns. 


— this operation it is evident, that 549+ is equal to 33“. 9s. 44. 
a 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS, are thoſe whoſe denominator is 1, with 
Thus 55, 
Ts, 5255» &c. are decimal fractions. | 

n the writing of decimal fractions, we uſually omit the denomi- 
nator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers annexed ; and in lieu 
thereof a point, or comma is prefixed to the numerator. Thus 5 
is wrote .5; 5, -46; ſo.125 expreſſes an hundred twenty-five 
parts of any thing ſuppoſed to be divided into 1000 parts. 

As cyphers on the right hand of integers do increaſe their value 
decimally, as 2, 20, 200, &c. ſo when ſet on the left hand of deci- 
mal fractions, they decreaſe the value decimally, as 5, o5, 005, &c. 
when ſet on the left hand of integers, or on the right hand of deci- 


mals, they ſignify nothing but only to fill up places; thus 5000, or 


©00g5, is but five units. 

To reduce vulgar fractions into decimals, add cyphers at pleaſure 
to the numerator, and divide by the denominator. Thus 4, being 
propounded to be reduced to a decimal, will be changed into .625, 
that is 288, for annexing cyphers unto the numerator 5, it will be 
5000, which being divided by the denominator 8, the quotient will 
be 625, before which, prefixing a point, it will be .625, that is 543 
the decimal ſought; as it appears in the operation. 


8) 50625 
48 . '. 


20 


16 


— —uꝰꝝ• 


40 
40 


O 


The common operation in decimals, is performed as in the vul- 
gar rules, regard being had only to the particular notation, to diſtin- 
guiſh the integral from the fractional part of a ſum, | 

In addition, and ſubtraction of decimal fractions; the points being 
all placed under each other, the figures are to be added, or ſubtracted, 
as in common arithmetic : and when the operation is done, ſo many 
figures of the ſum, or the remainder, are to be noted for decimals, as 
there are places of decimals in the greateſt given number; an exam- 
ple will make this clear. 

Addition 


[199 


- 


\ 


4 ” 2 * by * 
— 


ß... 


— — 


— — 


Addition of decimals. ſubtraction. 


278.5 
43791 | from 67.9 © | 3-75 
792 59.271 take 29. R 1 * "Coons 
6124 | 15-040 rem: 38.0246 @ | .- 13925 
053 3-791 ——= === W ! 19495 
.10 12. 009 from 25-1492 | 8355 
5 or 7.5 take 13.07 ad 
pv . N 1044-375 
2.19521 7.002 From 12.0702 


— — — | 9.25)104.4375(112.9+ 50814 
| ; | 925 .* «+ + * 


For multiplication of decimals, the rule is, ſo often as two num- | 


9-25. 
bers are given to be multiplied, and are both mixt numbers, or both 1 . 
decimal fractions, or one of them a whole number, and the other a 925 
decimal or mixt number, to write them down exactly one underneath | TOP 
the other, as is dane in multiplication of whole numbers ; and when || 2097 
you have gotten the product, to ſee how many places of fractions are 1950 
found boti in the multiplicand and multiplicator jointly, juſt ſo many IF 1 * | ———- 
places you mult cut off from the product, by a point, comma, or line, 375 anſwer 1121. 9s. 14. + 
» towards the right-hand, as there are places: of decimals in both tac- || 325 - 
x tors. Thus, | il GR" c 
| multiply 246 25 87 | Sn. — | 
by 35 9 ' | 8 if 9 C. wt. of ſugar ceſt 25]. fs. what will be the price 
8 gu gh 14 of 17 C. wt? 4 
123125 783 | 8 J. £ C. | 
„ | eee 3 
— — 1 — 
8618.75 | — N 
guat ed r er ELITE | UM 
| 
6 When thg multiplication is finiſhed, it there ariſe not ſo many 535 a. 
places in all, as ought to be cut off, (which. may often happen When 9) 430.9 5(47.88 + 
the product is a fraction) in ſuch caſe as many places as are wanting, 35 
ſo many cyphers mult be prefixed to the product, on the left-hand 
thereof, to complete the product. For example: 70 2 
M.ultiply . 0375 by. 05 63 
or.” Dt 
| : -——79 anſwer 47. 178. 8d. 
_—_ =; 
Now here being but four figures, I prefix two cyphers to com- 75 
plete the product. 272 
Multiply . 0375 is . 001875 product | — 
by 05 * 3 


product . 01875 as by rule. 


In diviſion of decimals, proceed in all reſpects as in dividing of 
integers; and when the operation is done, mark as many places in 
the quotient for 3 as with the number of decimals in the 

0 


Decimals are of very great uſe in the menſuration of” ſuperficies 
and ſolids, which is en in the following manner, viz. 


There is a chamber whole floor is 22 feet 9 inches long, and 9 


feet 6 inches broad, what is the content in feet and in&ffes ? Thus 
diviſor, are equa/Ao the decimal places of the dividend. _ 4 decimally, : | OE. 
22). 803003. 5 | 22)8.030(365 Length 22.75 feet, and breadth 9.5 feet, what is the content ? 
0, 66 | T$H8vH81þ 22.75 
| | 3 
143 143 | | ih 
132 : | ; 132 7 11375 
| 3 Sy 20475 
110 110 | 
110 110 * | 216.125 
O ö 0 


Anſwer, 216 feet and & of an inch. 


ä Further, how many yards of wainſcot does that room require, 
22).8030(.0395 2. 90.13 whoſe height is 12 feet 3 inches, and compaſs 104. feet 6 nes,” 


12 3 inches in decimals is 25 


143 1002 inches in decimals is . 5 
132 732 therefore multiply 104.5 
— 9 by 12.25 
110 2709 
110 | 2196 © - * 
— | | 2090 
O 513 2000 
1045 
But there are certain caſes in diviſion of decimals, which require 


ſome further management : as firſt, where the diviſor is a decimal 
fraction, and the dividend an integer ; add or annex as many or ra- 
ther more cyphers to the dividend, than there are places in the diviſor : 


in feet 1280,125 


thus To anſwer the queſtion in yards, 
| .305)22.000(00.2 1 mn bx 9) e 
For there being three places of decimals in the diviſor, and four in || | i — 
the dividend, there will be but one in the quotient. 5 28 
2. Where the diviſor is a mixt number, and the dividend a whole 36 
number, add, at leaſt, as many cyphers to the dividend, as there are 2 
places in the diviſor. Thus, 6-45 
3.65) 22. 0 F. 2 | f > 
3. Wherever the diviſor is bigger than the dividend, annex cy- |] : 
phers to the latter. Thus, e Heya 
e eee | 8 
. To work the rule of three in decimals, the operations are the ſame | | OY” 
as in whole numbers, only in decimals reſpe& muſt be had to the 
decimal rules before taught, eſpecially when you come to the anſwer | | | 
in your quotient, by duly ſeparating the decimals from the integers, || | Ts 
For example, | | 
If 9b. 4 of coffee coſt 31. 15s. how much will 278th. J coſt ? * 
Note, when the fractional parts of the numbers in this queſtion | ä Ys 
are converted into decimals, then they will ſtand thus. | ; x 
If 9.25th. of coffee colt 3.75/. what wy 278. 5b. of coffee coſt ? 3 


Anſwer, 


Anſwer, 142 yards, 888 or 142 yards, 2 feet, 3 inches. 

To find the length of the circumference of a circle, the diameter 
being known. Let there be a circle whoſe diameter is 42, what is 
the length of the circumference? Multiply always the diameter by 


22, and divide the product by 7, your "3 the anſwer. Thus, 


42 


: 9940132 


o anſwer 132 


The circumference being given, to find the diameter as in the for- 
mer circle, the circumference being 132, and the diameter required. 
The circumference mult be multiplied by 2 and the product divided 
by 22, and the quotient is the diameter. Thus, 


Circumference, 132 
. 7 


22/924{42 the diameter required. 
\ . 


44 
44 


O 


The diameter of a circle being given, to find the area, or content 
thereof. Multiply the diameter by itſelf ; again, multiply by 11, 
and divide by 14, and your operation is perfect. Thus, 


The diameter 42, the content of the circle required. 


Diameter 42 
multiplied by 42 


84 
168 


———— — 


1764 
multiplied by 11 


176 
& rag 


Divide by 14)19404(1386 content required. 
14 


* 
. Having thus completed our arithmetic, either of integers or frac- 


tions, both vulgar and decimal, we muſt proceed to the extraction 
of ſquare and cube roots. 


SQUARE Roor is a number conſidered, as the root of a ſecond 
power or ſquare number ; or a number by whoſe multiplication in- 
to itſelf, a ſquare number is generated; which ſquare number is the 
product of a number multiplied by itſelf. Thus 4 the product of 
2 multiplied by 2, or 16 the product of 4 multiplied by 4, are ſquare 
numbers ; therefore the number 2, being that by whoſe multiplica- 
tion by itſelf, the ſquare number 4 is produced, is in reſpect hereof 
called a ſquare root, or the ſquare root of 4. Since as unity is to 
the ſquare root, ſo is the root to the ſquare number. 

For the extraction of ſquare and cube roots, they have the ſquares 


= Cubes of all digits in readineſs, as exhibited in the following 
©. 


Roots | 1 2 | 3 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 
square 4 9 16 25 36 49 | 64 81 
Cubic 1 8 | 27 | 64 | 125 | 216 | 343 | 51. 789 


To extract a ſquare root out of a given number. 1. Divide the 
given number into claſſes of two figures a- piece; and include each 


; No. 17. Vo. I. 


claſs between two dots, commencing with the place of units, or the 
right-hand figure; the root will conſiſt of ſo many parts or figures 
as you have claſſes. By the way obſerve, it may happen that for the 
laſt claſs, on the left-hand there ſhall only be one _ left. 

2. Then the left-hand claſs being the ſquare of the firſt figure of 


the root ſought ; look in the table of roots for the ſquare figure an- 


ſwering to that number: or if that ſquare number be not preciſely 
there, to the next leſſer number: this root write down for this firit 
figure of the quotient, and ſubtract it's ſquare from the left-hand 
claſs to the remainder, bring down the next claſs towards the right. 

3. Write down the double of the quotient figure, under the leſt- 
hand figure of the ſecond claſs; and ſeek how oft the decuple 1s 
contained in the figure over it: the quotient gives the ſecond figure 
of the root. 

4. Write the ſame quotient under the right-hand figure of the 
ſame claſs ; and ſubtract the product of the whole number under- 
written, multiplied by the firſt figure of the root, from the number 
over it, as in diviſion, 

5. The operation being repeated according to the third and fourth 
ſteps, that is to ſay, the remainder being ſtill divided by the double of 
the root as far as extracted, and from the remainder, the ſquare of 
the figure that laſt came out, with the decuple of that aforeſaid divi- 


ſor „ thereby, being ſubtracted; you will have the root re- 
quired. For example: 


Note, that by decuple is underſtood a term of relation or propor- 


tion, implying a thing to be ten times as much as another. 


To extract the root of 998 56, point it after this manner, 99856, | 


then ſeek the number, whoſe {quare ſhall equal the firſt figure , viz. 

3, and write it in the quotient ; then having ſubtracted from 9, 

* g, or 9, there will remain o; to which ſet down the figures as 
ar as the next point, viz. 98, for the following operation. 


99856{316 


Y 


Then taking no notice of the laſt figure 8, ſay, How many times 
is the double of 3, or 6, contained in the firſt figure 97 Anſwer 1, 
wherefore having wrote one in the quotient, ſubtract the product of 
I X 61, or 61 from 98, and there will remain 37, to which con- 
nect the laſt figure 56, and you will have the number g756, on 
which the work is next to be carried on. Wherefore alſo neglect- 
ing the laſt figure of this, viz. 6, ſay, How many times is the 
double of 31, or 62, contained in 375, (which may be gueſſed at 
from the initial figure 6, and 37, by taking notice how many times 
6 is contained in 37.) Anſwer 6; and writing 6 in the quotient, 
ſubtract 6 X 626, or 3756, and there will remain o; whence it 
appears that the buſineſs 1s done, the root coming out 316. 

Otherwiſe with the diviſors ſet down, it will ſtand thus: 


99856(316 
9 
6) 98 
61 
6273756 
3756 


—ͤ — — 


o and ſo in others. 


Again, if you was to extract the root of 22178791 : firſt having 
pointed, ſeek a number, whoſe ſquare (if it cannot be exactly 
equalled) ſhall be the next leſs ſquare (or neareſt) to 22, the figures 
to the firſt point, and you will find it to be 4, for 5 X 5, or 235, is 

ater than 22; and 4 X 4, or 16, is leſs; wherefore 4 will be the 

rſt figure of the root. This therefore being writ in the quotient, 
from 22, take the ſquare 4 X 4, or 16; and to the remainder 6, 
adjoin the next figures 17, and you will have 617 ; from whoſe di- 
viſion, by the double of 4, you are to obtain the ſecond figure of the 
root, viz. neglecting the laſt figure 7, ſay, How many times is 8 
contained in 61? Anſwer 7 ; wherefore write 7 in the quotient, 
and from 617 take the product of 7 into 87, or 609, and there will 
remain 8, to which join the two next figures 87, and you will have 
887; by the diviſion whereof by the double of 47, or 94, you are 
to obtain the third figure; in order to which, ſay, How many times 
is 94 contained in 88? Anſwer o; wherefore write o in the quo- 
tient, and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you will have 88791, 
by whoſe diviſion by the double of 470, 940, you are to obtain the 
laſt figure, viz. ſay, How many times 940 in 8879 ? Anſwer 9 ; 
wherefore write 9 in the quotient, and you will have the root 4709. 
But ſince the product ꝙ X 9409, or 84681 ſubtracted from 88791 
leaves 4110, the number 4709 is not the root of the number 
22178791 preciſely, but a little leſs. 
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22178791 (4799-43637 &c. 
I 


3426400 

2825049 
6007 g6co 
56513199 


356190400 
282566169 


* 73624231 


If it then be required to have the root approach nearer, carry on 
the operation in decimals, by adding to the remainder two cyphers 
in each operation; thus the remainder 4110, having but two cy- 
phers added to it, becomes 411000 ; by the diviſion whereof, by 
the double of 4709, or 9418, you will have the firſt decimal figure 
4; then having writ 4 in the quotient, ſubtract 4 X 94184, or 
376736, from 411000, and there will remain 34264; and ſo having 
added two more cyphers, the work may be carried on at pleaſure, 
the root at length coming out 4709.43037, &c.. . . 

But when the root is carried on half way or above, the reſt of the 
figures may be obtained by diviſion : as in this example, if you had 
a mind to extract the root to nine figures, after the five former 
4709. 4 are extracted, the four latter may be had, by dividing the re- 
mainder by the double of 4709. 4. : 

Thus if the root of 32976, were to be extracted to five places, in 
numbers; aſter the figures are pointed, write 1 in the quotient, as 
being the figure whoſe ſquare 1 x 1, or 1, is the greateſt that is con- 
tained in 3, the figure to the firſt point ; and having taken the ſquare 
of 1 from 3, there will remain 2; then having ſet the next figures, 
viz. 29 to it, (viz. to 2,) ſeek how many times the double of 1, viz. 
2, is contained in 22, and you will find indeed that it is contained 
more than ten times; but you are never to take your diviſor 10 times, 
no, nor 9 times in this caſe ; becauſe the product of ꝙ x 29, or 261, 
is greater than 229, from which it ſhould be taken, or ſubtracted : 
wherefore write only 8, and then having wrote 8 in the quotient, 
and ſubtracted 8 Y 28, or 224, there will remain 5, and having ſet 
down to this the figures 76, ſeek how many times the double of 18, 
or 36, is e 57, and you will find 1, and ſo write 1 in the 
quotient; and having ſubtracted t X 361, or 361 from 576, there 
will remain 215. tly, to obtain the remaining figures, divide 
ne 8 215, by the double of 181, viz. 362, and you will have 
tne Hgures 


181.59, Thus: 


5 32976(181.59 
I | | 
2229 
224 
3657 
361 


—  — 


362215. 59, &c. 


= 


Aſter the ſame manner are roots extracted out of decimal num- 
bers. Thus the root of 329.76 is 18.159 ; and the root of g. 2976 
is 81159; and the root of 0.032970, is l and ſo on. But 
the root of 3297.0 is 57.4277 ; and the root o 32.976 is 574247; 
and thus the root of 9.9856 is 3.16. | 

Before we proceed to the extraction of cube roots, we muſt un- 
de rſtand what is a cube or cubic root. 


A Curt Roor is the origin of a cubic number, which cubic 
number is a number ariſing trom the multiplication of a ſquare 
number by it's root. | 

Thus, if the ſquare number 4 be multiplied by it's root 2, the 
factum 8, is a cube, or cubic number; and the number 2, with re- 
ſpect thereto, a cube root. Hence, ſince as unity is to the root, ſo is 
the root to the ſquare ; and as unity is to the root, ſo is the ſquare 
to the cube; the root will alſo be to the ſquare, as the ſquare to the 
cube ; that is, unity, the root, the ſquare, and the cube, are in conti- 
mal proportion; and the cube root is the firſt of two numbers that 
are mean proportionals between unity and the cube. 

A cube number is either ſimple or compound. The ſimple cube 
numbers, together with their reſpective roots, are expteſſed in the 
table at the beginning of extraction of ſquare roots. 

A compound cube number, is that which being produced by it- 
ſelf, is never leſs than 1000, ſo 405224 18 a compound cube number 
being produced thus : | / 


59, which being writ in the quotient, give the root 


| 


« 


— 


* 


74 5476 
74 74 
296 21904 
518 38332 


5476 the ſquate. 


405224 cube number. 


The extraction of a cube root, and of all other roots, may he 
comprehended under one general rule, viz. every third figure begin. 
ning from unity, is firſt to be pointed, if the root to be extracted he 
a b. one; or every fifth, if it be a quadrato cubic, (or of the fifth 
power,) and then ſuch a figure 1s to be writ in the quotient, whoſe 
greateſt power, (that is, whoſe cube, if it be acubic power,) or whoſe 

uadrato cube, if it be the fifth power, ſhall either be equal to the 
Cr or figures, before the firſt point, or next leſs under them; and 
then having ſubtracted that power, the next figure will be found by 
dividing the remainder augmented by the next figure of the reſo]. 
vepd, by the next leaſt power of the quotient, multiplied by the in- 
dex of the power to be extracted, that is, by the triple ſquare, if the 
root be a cubic one; or by the quintuple biquadrate (that is, five 
times twice the ſquare) if the root be of the fifth power, &c. And 
having again ſubtracted the power of the whole quotient from the 
firſt 9 the third figure will be found by dividing that re- 
mainder, augmented by the next figure of the reſolvend, by the next 
leſſer power of the whole quotient, multiplicd by the index of the 
power to be extracted. 

But to leave nothing unobſerved, beſore we proceed farther on 
this ſubject, we muſt let our pupils know what we mean by powers. 

Power in arithmetic is the produce of a number, or other quantity, 
multiplied into itſelf. Thus the produce of the number 3 multiplied 

;nſelf, viz. 9, is the ſecond power of 3; the factum of g multi- 


b 
| plied by 3, viz. 27, is the third power; and the product of 27 again 


multiplied by 3, viz. 81, is the fourth power, and ſo on to infinity. 
In reſpect hereof, the firſt number 3 is called the root or firſt power, 
The 2 power is called the ſquare, with reſpect to which, 3 is 
the ſquare root, (as is ſeen in the table.) The third power 27, is 
called the cube; with reſpect to which, the 3 is the cube root, to he 
ſeen likewiſe in the table. The fourth power 81, is called the bi- 
quadrate, or quadrato quadratum ; with reſpe& to which, 3 is the 
biquadratic root. | | 
The number, which ſhews how often the root is multiplied into 
itſelf, to form the power; or how often the power is to be di- 
vided by it's root, to come at the root, is called the exponent of the 
power: thus the exponent or index (for in this place they are two 
ſynonimous terms) of a ſquare number is 2, of a cube 3, &c. 


Now to proceed on the extraction of cube roots. To extract the 
cube root of 13312053, the number is firſt to be pointed after this 


manner, viz. 13312053, then you are to write the. figure 2, whoſe 
cube is 8, in the firſt place of the quotient, as that which is the 
next leſſer cube to the figures 13, (which is not a perfect cube num- 
ber) or as far as the firſt point; and having ſubtracted the cube, 
there will remain 5; which being augmented by the next figure of 
the reſolvend 3, and divided by the triple ſquare of the quotient 2, 
by ſeeking how many times 3 X 4, or 12, is contained in 53, it 
gives 4 for the ſecond figure of the quotient. But ſince the cube 
of the quotient 24, viz. 13824, would come out too great to be 
ſubtracted from the figures 13312, that precede the ſecond point, 
there muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient ; then the quotient 23 
being in a ſeparate place multiphed by 23, gives the ſquare 529, 
which again multiplied by 23, gives the cube 12167, and this taken 
from 13312, will leave 1145; which augmented by the next figure 
of the reſolvend o, and divided by the triple ſquare of the quotient 
23, Viz, by ſeeking how many times 3 X 529, or 1587, is contained 
in 11450, it gives 7 for the third figure of the quotient. Then 
the quotient 237, multiplied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, 
which again multiplied by 237, gives the cube 13312053, and 
this taken from the reſolvend, leaves o. Whence 1t is evident, 
that the root ſought is 237, as it appears in the following whole 
operation. | 


13312053(237 


12) remain. 54(4 or 3 


Subtract cube 12167 

1587) remain. '11450(7 
13312053 

Remains 10 0 


So to extract the quadrato cubical root of 36430820, it muſt be 
pointed over every duch figure; and the figure 3,, whoſe quadrato 
cube, or fifth power 243, is the next leſſer to 364, viz. to the brit 
point, mult be writ in the quotient. Then the quadrato cube 243 
being ſubtracted from 364, there remains 121, which augmented 
by the next figure of the reſolvend, viz. 3, and divided by five 
times the biquadrate of the quotient, viz. by ſeeking how many 
times 5 N 81, or 405 is contained in 1213, it gives 2 for the ſe- 
cond figure, That quotient 32 being thrice multiplied by itſelf, 
makes the biquadrate 1048576; and this again multiplied by 32, 
makes the quadrato cube, 33554432, which, being ſubtracted 
from the reſolvend, leaves 2870388. Therefore 32 is the integer 


part of the root, but not the true root; wherefore, if you have 3 
mind to proſecute the work in decimals, the remainder, augmented 
by a'cypher, muſt be divided by five times the aforeſaid biquadrate 
of the quotient by ſeeking how many times 5 X 1048579, - 

| 3242880 


' 


* — 


: ined in 2876288.0, and there will come out the 
ne. 51 as firſt —— 5. And ſo Dy ſubtracting the 
_ 'S cube of the quotient 32.5 from the reſolvend, and divid- 
- 26 _ remainder by five times it's biquadrate, the fourth figure 
— * obtained ; and ſo on, in inſinitum. This is the above- men- 
6 operation at length : 


36430820(32.5 « 


243 | « 
405)1213(2 


33554432 
5242880)2870388.0(5 
e caſes it is convenient only to indicate the extraction of 
2 3 where it cannot be had exactly. Now the ſign 
or character, whereby roots are denoted, is y/: to which is added 
the exponent of the power, if it be above a ſquare, and even ſome- 
times if it be not. For example, 4/-* denotes the ſquare root; 
the cube root, &c. ; : 

When a biquadratic root is to be extracted, you may extract twice 
the ſquare root, becauſe 4/ * is as much as / *X 2. And when 
the cubo-cubic root is to be extracted, you may firlt extract the 
cube root, and then the ſquare root of the cube root, becauſe the 
is the ſame as / XZ; whence ſome have called theſe roots, 
not cubo-cubic ones, but quadrato-cubes. And the ſame is to be 
obſerved in other roots, whoſe indexes are not prime numbers. 

To prove the extraction of roots. 1. For a ſquare root; mul- 
tiply the root found by itſelf, and to the product add the remainder, 
if. there were any: if the ſum be equal to the number given, the 

ration is juſt. 1 4 N 

2. For a cube root: multiply the root found by itſelf; and the 
product again by the ſame root, to the laſt product add the re- 
mainder, if there were any. If the ſum come out the number firſt 
given, the work is juſt. ö ; 

Now to reduce this into practice, eſpecially as to ſolving ſome 
arithmetical and geometrical queſtions ; I proceed thus : 4 

1. If I would find a mean proportional between two given 
numbers, I multiply the ou numbers, the one by the other, and 
extract the ſquare root of the product, ſo ſhall that ſquare root be 
the mean proportional ſought. - For example: 


Let the given number be 16 and 64, according to my rule, I 
multiply 16 by 64. and the product is 1024, the ſquare root of which 
is 32, io that 32 is the mean proportional between 16 and 64. Thus: 


6% Pult ply 


1024(32 ſquare root 
9 


62)124 
124 


— — 


O 


angled plain triangle given? For example in the triangle A, B, C, 


the baſe A, B, is 24, and the perpendicular B, C, is 18, now I am 
to find the length of the hypothenuſe. ee | 


C 


1001 g1 


AA - 5:24 feet B 


To anſwer this propoſition, I muſt firſt ſquare the baſe AB 24, 
which is 576 ; then ſquare the perpendicular 18, which makes 
324: then add the two ſums together, and the product is 900, and 
the ſquare root of 9oo is zo, which gives the length of AC. This 
Proportion 1s of great uſe in meaſuring heights, Shani wad other 

mathematical figures. 5 Wl 

2. As to ſolid meaſures. If the ſide of a cube be 12 inches, 
ow many cubical inches are contained in. that cube? To anſwer 


which, I multiply the length by the breadth, and that product by the 
th; as in this example: | 
. n 
12 


144 ſquare inches 
12 


— — 


1728 cubical inches. 


In like manner. if the ſide of a cube of ſtone be 2.53 feet, the 
ſolid content of that cube will be 16. 194277 feet. Thus: 


5 


Again, am I deſired to find a third fide to two ſides of right- | 


RTE i WET I =_ 


| 


2.53 
2.53 


159 
1205 


506 


6. 4009 
2.53 


192027 


320045 
128118 


16.194277 feet. 


Note, that ſolid in geometry, is the third ſpecies of magnitude, 
having three dimenſions, length, breadth, and thickneſs. 


To meaſure a pyramid; A pyramid is a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe 


is a polygon, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, their ſeveral tops 


meeting together in one point at the top. ow if the ſüperficial 
content, or the baſe of a pyramid be 5.756 feet, and the height 
thereof 14:25, (which ſaid height is the length of the perpendicular 
line, that falls from the top of the pyramid to the baſe) what is the 
ſolid content of that pyramid? The operation mult be thus: 


If the area of the baſe of the pyramid be multiplied by + of the 
height thereof, the product ſhall be the ſolid content of the pyramid ; 
therefore 4 of 4.25, is equal to 4:75, and 5.756, the bale mul- 
tiplied by 4.75==27.341 feet, the ſolidity of the pyramid te- 
quired. 


5.756 3)14-25(4-75 
4:75 12** 
28780 22 
40292 | 21 : 
23024. HR 
15 
27. 34100 ſolid feet. 15 
O 


To meaſure a globe. A globe is a perfect roiind body contained 
under one plain; in the middle of the globe there is a point, called 
the center, from whence all (trait lines 9 to the out ſide, are of 
equal length, and called ſemi-diameters, the double of any one of 
which, is equal to the diameter of the globe. Now it the diameter 
of the globe of ſtone be 1.75 feet, how many feet ſolid are contained 
in that globe ? "The operation muſt be conduQted by multiplying 


firſt the diameter 1.75 by itſelf, the product will be 2.0625, which 


multiplied again by the ſaid 1.75, gives for the product 5. 359375, to 
wit, the cube of the diameter; which being multiplied by. 5 238, the 


product thence ariſing will be 2.807 +, which is the ſolidity of the 


globe propounded. Thus: 


1.75 
1.75 


— f — 


875 
1225 


176 
3.0625 
1.75 


153125 
214375 
30625 


5.359375 cube 
523 


— 


42875000 
16078125 
10718750 

26796875 


2.807 2406250 the folidity of the globe. 
Of SURDS. 


Surds in arithmetic are called an irrational and incommenſurable 
number; or a number that cannot be expreſſed, or is incommenſurate 
with unity. See SURDS in algebra, 

When any number or quantity has it's root propoſed to be ex- 
tracted, and yet is not a true figurate number of that kind; that is, 
if it's ſquare root be demanded, and it is not a true ſquare; if it's 


|] cube root be ay. ans and itſelf be not a true cube, &c. then it is 
+ | 


impoſſible to aſſign, either in whole numbers or in fractions, any 
exact root of ſuch number propoſed. And whenever this happens, 
it is uſual in arithmetic to mark the required root of ſuch numbers 
or quantities, by prefixing before it the proper mark of radicality, 


which is /: thus /: 2 ſignifies the ſquare root of 2, and v/ : 16, 
or /: (3) 16, ſignifies the cubic root of 16; which roots, becauſe 
they cannot be expreſſed in numbers exactly. (for no effable number, 
either integer or fraction, multiplied into itſelf, can ever produce 2; 
or being multiplied cubically, can ever produce 16) are properly 

called ſurd roots. X 
There is alſo another way of notation now much in uſe, whereby 
roots are expreſſed without a radical ſign, by their indexes : thus, 2s 
x2, 
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*, x, x*, &c. ſignifies the ſquare, cube, and fifth power of x ; ſo 
x1, I, x4, ſignify the ſquare root, cube, &c. of x, The reaſon of 
which is plain enough; for ſince /: x is a geometrical mean pro. 
ortional between 1 and x, ſo 4 is an arithmetical mean proportional 
tween o and 1; and therefore as 2 is the index of the ſquare of x, 
will be the proper index of it's ſquare root, 3 
We mult . alſo, that for convenience or brevity's ſake, quan- 
titics or numbers, which are not ſurds, are often expreſſed in the form 


3 
of ſurd roots. Thus V: 4, / t + 0 27, &c. ſignify 2, 4, 3, &c. 
But though theſe ſurd roots (wn truly ſuch) are —_—_ ible in 
numbers, they are yet capable of arithmetical operations, ſuch as ad- 
dition, ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, &c. | 

Surds are either ſimple or compound. 


Simple ſurds are thoſe which are expreſſed by one ſingle term, as 
0 


c. 
Compound ſurds are thoſe formed by the addition or ſubtraction 


of ſimple ſurds: . e d aer Ke Gt 


2: which laſt is called an univerſal root, and ſignifies the cubic 


© root of that number, which is the reſult of adding 7 to the ſquare root 


of 2. 
To reduce rational quantities to the form of any ſurd root aſſign- 


ed. For example, if 3 were to be brought to the form of V ; 12, 
you mult raiſe 3 up to it's fourth power, and then prefixing the note 


of radicality to it, it will be V : $1, or 81 2, which is the ſame form 


with * : 12. And this way may a ſimple ſurd fraction, whoſe ra- 
dical ſigh refers only to one of it's terms, be changed into another, 


which ſhall reſpe& both numerator and denominator. Thus 2 

is reduced to y/ : 2 and E, to * : ak where the radical ſign 
2 

affects both Eh 1 ned ani. 

To reduce ſurds to the loweſt term poſſible. Divide the ſurd by 
the greateſt ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. or any other hi her power 
which you can diſcover, is contained in it, and will meaſure it with- 
out any remainder ; and then prefix the root of that power before the 
quotient, or ſurd, fo divided; this will produce a new ſurd of the 
{ame value with the former, but in more {imple terms. 

This reduction is of great uſe, whenever it can be performed; but 
if no ſuch ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. cau be found for a diviſor, 
find out all the diviſors of the powers of the ſurd propoſed ; and then 
ſee if any of them be a ſquare, cube, &c. or ſuch a power as the radi- 
cal ſign —— ; and if any ſuch can be found, let that be uſed in the 
ſame manner as above, to free the ſurd quantity in part from the ra- 
dical ſign. Thus if /: 288 be propoſed; amongſt it's diviſors 
will be found the ſquares, 4, 9, 16, 36, and 144; by which, if 288 
be divided, there will ariſe the quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, and 2; 
wherefore inſtead of /: 288, you may put 2 /: 72, 0r 3 : 32, 
or 4 /: 18, or 6 /: 8, or laſtly, 12 /: 2, and the ſame may be 
done 1n ſpecies. | | 


A . G EB KR As 
Or, UNIVERSAL ARITHMETIC. 
I's Origin and Pregreſs. 


Algebra, known by the name. of ars magna, or the GREAT ART, 
amongſt the ancients, is an Arabic invention, and brought firſt into 
Europe by the Moors, who ſettled in Spain. From thence it paſt 
into Britain, before this nation knew any thing of the ſyſtem of al- 

ebra, written by Diophantus in Greek, about the year 800 of the 
Chriſtian æra; but not printed and publiſhed till the year 1575, by 
Xylander. | 

The weſtern empire knew ſo little of Diophantus, that Lucus Pac- 
ciolus, or De Burgos, a Cordelier, whoſe treatiſe on algebra was pub- 
liſhed in 1494 at Venice, never mentions-his name, and takes it for 
granted that the world is indebted to the Arabs for the invention. 


- Pacciolus's algebra went no further than ſimple and quadratic equa- 
tions; in which he was followed by Stifelius, without making any 


improvement to extend the art. 

heſe were a little improved by Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartag- 
lia, &c. who reached as 2 as the ſolution of ſome cubic equations. 
Bombelli took the ſame tract, and proceeded a little further, who was 


improved by Nunnius, Ramus, Schoner, Salignac, Clavius; who all 


took different cour ſes. ; 

But Diophantus coming upon the ſtage of literature, and being 
found very different from the method derived from the Arabs, hitherto 
practiſed in Europe, Vieta, in 1590, publiſhed his ſpecious arithmetic, 


and the method of extracting roots of equations by approximations ; 


ſince much facilitated by Ralphſon in his Analylis Aquationum ; 
and by Oughtred, who in 1631 publiſhed his Clavis Mathematica, 
with great arr N e upon Vieta, and with the invention of ſe- 


veral compendious characters, to ſhew the ſums, differences, rect. 


angles, ſquares, cubes, &c. 
| In the ſame year 1631, was-alſo publiſhed an analyſis on algebra, 


written by one Mr. Harriot, which * Vieta's method into a 
tains the approbation of 


more practical form, and is that which 
the learned at this time. . 

In 1657, Des Cartes, in his geometry then publiſhed, gave a ſpe- 
cimen of the uſe of algebra in that ſcience; in which he made uſe of 
the literal calculus, and the algebraic rules of Harriot. A uſe which 


has been greatly improved by all the geometrical writers ſince his 


time, both abroad and in Great Britain. | | 
Mr. Kerſey in 167 1, was the firſt that, in the-Engliſh tongue, pro- 
feſſedly compiled and publiſhed the Elements of this art. The like 
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— 
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— 


n — 
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has been done by Preſtet, in 1694 ; by Ozanam in 1703 ; by Guifne 
in 1704 3 but in the moſt maſtenly manner by the great Sir 17, 
Newton, in his Arithmetica Univerſalis in 1707. hy 
They that deſire to ſee the improvement in this art ſince that Era 
— find them in Ward, Saunderſon, Simpſon, Maclaurin, Fenner 
C. 
This art by ſome is defined an univerſal arithmetic : by others t} 
art of reſolution and equations. I deſcribe it a peculiar kind of avith. 
metic, Which takes the quantity ſought, whether it be a number, G. 
line, or any other quantity, as if it were granted ; and by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, till the quan- 
tity, at firſt ſuppoſed to be known, is found to be equal to ſorne 


quantity or quantities, which are certainly known, and conlequently 
itſelf is known. a 


Algebra is both numeral and literal. 

Numeral algebra, alſo called vulgar, was uſed by the ancients 
and ferved only for the reſolution of arithmetical queſtions, This 
kind expreſſes all the given quantities by numbers, and thews the 
quantity ſought by ſome letter or character. 

Literal, which is alſo called ſpecious algebra, is the modern me. 
thod of expreſſing or repreſenting the given known quantities, 38 
well as the unknown, by their ſpecies or letters of the alphabet; 
which is found to be a great relief to the memory, when obliged to 
keep ſeveral matters, neceſſary for the diſcovery of the truth in hand, 
preſent to the mind. | 

This kind has alſo this peculiar advantage, not to be confined, like 
the numeral algebra, to certain kinds of prablems ; but to ſerve uni. 


verſally for the inveſtigation of theorems, as well as the ſolution and 
demonſtration of all kinds of problems. 


Definitions of TERMS and CHARACTERS. 


A theorem is a ſpeculative propoſition deduced from ſeveral defini. 
* compared together, to demonſtrate the properties of any ſub- 


Suppoſe a triangle be compared with a parallelogram, ſtanding on 
the ſame baſe, and of the ſame attitude, partly from their immediate 
definitions, and partly from other of their properties already deter- 
mined, it is inferred that the parallelogram is double the triangle: 
this would be the propoſition called a theorem. 

So that in every theorem we are to regard chiefly the propoſition 
and the demonſtration ; in the firſt is expreſſed, what agrees to ſome 
certain thing, under certain conditions, and what does not ; in the 
latter the reaſons are laid down, by which the underſtanding comes to 
conceive that it does not agree thereto. 


A theorem is either univerſal, particular, negative, local, plain, 
ſolid, or reciprocal. 

The univerſal theorem extends to any quantity without reſtric- 
tion; as, the rectangle of the ſum, and the difference of any two 
quantities is equal to the difference of their ſquare. 

The particular theorem extends only to a particular quantity; as, 
vb an equilateral right-lined triangle, each of the angles is ſixty 

egrees. | 
he negative theorem expreſſes the impoſſibility of an aſſertion; 
uh, the ſum of two biquadrate numbers cannot make a ſquare vum- 

r. 


The local theorem relates to a ſurface ; as, the triangles of thc 
ſame baſe and altitude are equal. | 

The plain theorem relates to a reQilinear ſurface, or to one ter- 
minated by the circumference of a circle; as, all angles in the ſeg- 
ment of a circle are equal. | 

The ſolid theorem conſiders a ſpace terminated by a ſolid line, 
i. e. by any of the three conic ſections; as, if a right line cuts two 


2 parabolas, it's two parts, terminated by them, ſhall be 
equal, 8 
The reciprocal theorem, is that whoſe converſe is true; as, a tri- 
angle, which has two equal ſides, will have two equal angles; the 
converſe of which is true, viz. if it have two equal angles, it mult 
have two equal ſides. | 
As to the letters uſed in algebra; they ſeparately repreſent either 
lines or numbers agreeable to the problem, if arithmetical or geome- 
trical ; but placed together they repreſent planes, ſolids, and powers 
more or leſs high, as the letters are in a greater or leſs number. 
Thus @ 6 repreſents a rectangle, with a fide a, and with another 
ſide b, which mutually multiplied preduce the plane ab. 
Where the ſame letter, as*a a, is repeated twice, they denote 4 
ſquare; three letters, a, 6, e, repreſent a ſolid, or rectangled pa- 
rallelepiped, whoſe three dimenſions are exprelled by the three letters 
a, b, c, the length by a, the breadth by 6, and depth by c ; ſo that 
by their mutual multiplication they produce the folid a, 6, c. 
The power, above-mentioned, is the produce of a number or 
other quantity, multiplied into itſelf. | 
They, who copy after Des Cartes, diftinguiſh moſt of their 
powers by the exponents, firſt, ſecond, third, &c. But there is 2 
difference as to the names of the ſeveral powers. 
The Arabs and their diſciples call them the ſquare, cube, quadrato 
g or biquadrate, ſurdeſolid, ſquare of the cube, ſecond 
urdeſolid, quadrato-quadrato quadratum, or cube of the cube, 
2 of the ſurdeſolid, third ſurdeſolid, &. But Diophantus, 
ieta, Oughtred, and their followers, diſtinguiſh the names of the 
powers by the fide or root, ſquare, cube, quadrato quadratum, 
quadrato cubus, cubo-cubus, quadrato quadrato cubus, quadrato 
cubus-cubus, cubo-cubo-cubus, &c. | 


Theſe powers are denoted both in the Arabic and Carteſian ſyſ- 
tem by the following characters: 


Arabit R 5 © by s ge Bf tg be 6% 
Carteſian @ a? 4 d a 4% a? a* 4 4 


0 The 


<A n 4 


err Ss. 


r 


f 


* ” 


The characters uſed in general by algebraiſts are a, , c, d, &c. 
(the Grſt letters of the alphabet) for given quantities; z, y, x, &c. 


the laſt letters) are characters for quantities ſought; "" NW: for. 
*re chatacters of undeterminate exponents both of ratios, and of 


ers; thus x” y 2 &c. denote undetermined powers of dif- 
ferent kinds; mx, ny, rx, denote different multiplies or ſubmul- 
tiplics of the quantities *, y, x, according as mt, n, 7, are either 
whole numbers or fractions. 

[s an affirmative or poſitive ſign ; and is alſo a mark of ad- 
dition, ſignifying plus or more: thus a6, or 345, implies that 
A is added to &, and that 3 1s added to 53. 

— Before a ſingle quantity is a negative ſign : but between quan- 
tities it is the ſign of ſubtraction, and ſignifies minus, or leſs ; thus 
a—b, or 8 — 4, implies 5 ſubtracted from a, and 4 from 8. 

— and Y are ſigns of equality: thus a==b ſignifies that @ is 
equal to 5. N. B. Some uſe = to denote the identity of ratios. 

x Is the ſign of multiplication, ſhewing that the quantities it 
ſtands between are to be multiplied by one another; as a X 6 ſigni- 
ties, that @ is multiplied into 5, and 4 X 8, the product of 4 mul- 
tiplied into 8; yet ſome make a dot. between the two factors, the 
ſign of multiplication, as 5.4, to ſignify the product of 5 and 4. 
But our modern algebraiſts ſeldom uſe any ſign in multiplication, 
but expreſs the product of two quantities, viz. of & and d, by 
putting them together thus td. 

A — drawn over the top of the ſum ſhews, that the factors are 
compounded of ſeveral letters; thus the factum of a+b—c into d, 


is wrote d XA -c. But others diſtinguiſh the compound 
factors by a parentheſis, thus (a + — ch d. 


s the ſign of diviſion; as, a—6, is a divided by þ; or thus, 
55 denotes the quotient of à divided by . But Wolfius uſes only 
two dots :, as 12 : 4 to denote 12 divided by 4. And inſtead of writ- 
ing the quotient like a fraction, as is commonly done, if either the 
diviſor, or dividend, or both be compoſed of ſeveral letters, thus 
a+b 


he includes the common quantities in a parentheſis, thus 


(a +8): c. 
Is the character of involution, 

r Is the character of evolution. 
T4 c are ſigns of majority, as, à 7 b, that à is greater 
t . 

C. Or Dare —_ of minority, as a / b, that a is leſs than 5. 

Is a character of ſimilitude in ſome authors; and uſed by 
others for the difference between two quantities, while it is unknown 
which is the greater of the two. 

y Is the character of ratlicality, and with a line added to 


it, thus / , denotes the ſum of the ſquare roots, as explained 
hereafter. 


> An aſteriſm ſupplies the want of a term of an equation, as in 

this cquation, 
2 2 

7 T's 7T FT 7 Þ =0, the term T pn vaniſhing, is marked 
with & as y K — 4 p* + 9- 3 

Hence to raife a quantity to a given power or dignity, is the ſame 
as to find the factum ariſing, upon it's being multiplied a given 
number of times into itſelf ; for to raiſe 2 to the 3d power, 1s to 
find the factum 8; whoſe factors are 2, 2, 2. | 

Powers of the ſame degrees are to one another in the ratio of the 
roots, as manifold as their exponent contains units: thus ſquares 
are in a duplicate ratio; cubes in a triplicate ratio; quadrato- 
quadrato, or fourth powers in a quadruple ratio. | 

The powers of proportional quantities are alſo proportional to 
one another. 

From a given power to extract the root or ſide is the ſame as to 
find a number : thus by multiplying 2 twice it will produce a 3d 
power, or 8, which was the power given. And 


To multiply or divide any power by another of the ſame root, 
you perform it thus 


To Murrirrv: 


Add the exponents of the factors; and the ſum is the exponent 
e the factum; ex. gr. 


Prod. a? you T 


| To Divipe; 
Subtract the exponent of the power of the diviſor from the expo · 


nent of the dividend; and the remainder is the exponent of the quo- 
nent; ex. 8+ 


Divid. x ( "| „* U 


4&4 * 


am x* fan — a. 
a” X. \a x 


Note. In regard to number 6; all the natural cubic numbers, 
2 8. 27, 64, 125, whoſe root is leſs than 6, being divided by 

» the remainder of the diviſion is the root itſelf ; and if we pro- 
_ 216 the cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves no remainder, 
_ the diviſor 6, is itſelf the root. Again, 343 the cube of 7 

ing divided by 6, leaves 1, which added to the diviſor 6, makes 
7 ths root, &c. Andit will be found in practice, that all numbers 
22 to any power whatever, have Srilbes, which have the ſame 
enect, with regard thereto, that 6 has to cubic numbers. 

o find thoſe fiviſors, obſerve theſe rules. . 


When the exponent b 
No. 18. ©xponent of the power of a number be even, viz. 


„ "I 


S 


if the number be raiſed to the 2d, 4th, 6th power, &c. it muſt be 


divided by 2; then the remainder of the diviſion, if there be any, 
added to 2, or to a multiple of 2, gives the root of this number, 
correſponding to it's power, whether it be the 2d; th, 6th, or any 
other root. | . 

When the exponent of the power is an uneven number, or raiſed 


to the 3d, 5th, or 7th power, tlie double of that exponent will be 


the diviſor, which has the property mentioned. | 

Thus it is found in 6, the double of g, the exponent of the power 
of all the cubes; 

Thus alſo 10 is the diviſor of all numbets raiſed to the 5th 
power, &. | 

Root is à quantity conſidered as the baſis of foundatibn of a 
higher power; or which multiplicd into itſelf, any number of 
times, produces a ſquare, cubic, biquadratic, &c. quantity, &c. 
called the ſecond, third, fourth, &c. power uf the root or quantity 
ſo multiplied into itſelf. 

Thus if 2 be multiplied by itſelf, the ſquare 4, or ſecond power of 
2, is the product; and 2 itſelf, in regard to that power, is called 
the root, or ſquare root of 4. For, as unity is to the ſquare root, ſo 
is the root to the ſquare; the toot being a mean proportion between 
unity and the ſquare; as, 1:2::0: 4, . 

It a ſquare number, as 4, be multiplied by it's root 2; the pro- 
duct 8 is called the cube, or third power of 2; and with reſpect to 


the cube number 8, the number 2 is called the cube root: for as 


unity is to the root, ſo is the root to the ſquare ; and as unity is to 
the root, ſo is the ſquare to the cube, i. e. unity, the root, the ſquare, 
and the cube, are in continual proportion; as 1:2:: 4: 8, where 
the cube root is the firſt of the two mean proportionals between unity 
and the cube. 

Where obſerve, that to extract the root out of a given number 
or power, ſuppoſe 8, is the ſame thing as to find a number, as 2, 
which being multiplied by itſelf twice, produces 8, the number 
given, 


The roots of powers are expreſſed by placing this character / 
called the radical ſign over them, with a number denoting what kind 
of root they are: thus the ſquare or ſecond root of 16 is expreſſed by 


* 16, and the cube or third root of 27 by V27; and in general the 


nth root of a, raiſed to the power of m, is expreſſed by yam. 
When the root of a compound quantity is wanted, the vinculum, 
or — of the radical ſign muſt be drawn over the whole, as the ſquare 


root of a2 + 2ab-+62 is thus expreſſed ai rz aF. 


Obſerve alſo that when the radical ſign has no number above it, | 


to ſhew what root is wanted, the ſquare root is always meant; as, 


ya? or 4/16 is the ſquare root of a* and of 16. 
Roots are divided into | 
Binominal, which conſiſts of two parts; as 24 of 20+ 4. 
Trinominal, which conſiſts of three parts, as 245 of 240+ 5, 
or 100+ 140+ 5: | 
Multinominal, which conſiſts of more than three parts, as 2456 
of * or 2400556, or 2000456, or 2000+ 400+ 
50+06. ; | 
Real; when the quantity is poſitive, as x==- the root is a real 
or true root. Becaule poſitive quantity, known by + prefixed, or 
ſuppoſed to be prefixed, is a real quantity greater than nothing. 
Falſe; when the value of x is negative; as #t=— 5, the root is 
ſaid to be falſe. Becauſe G quantity, known by the ſign —, 
is ſuppoſed to be leſs than nothing. 
Root of an equation ; which denotes the value of the unknown 
uantity in an equation: thus, if the equation be a2 +? — x2; 
the root of the equation is the ſquare rcot of a, and that of ö, ex- 
preſſed thus / (a +6?) a 
Theſe explications premiſed, let us proceed to ſhew the method 
of performing the ſeveral operations in algebra. 
he operations are performed by addition, ſubtraction, multipli- 
cation, diviſion, involution, evolution, fraction, equation, fluxion, &c. 


| LL ADDEFT ION: 

Addition in algebra is the connecting or writing into one ſum all 
the letters or numbers, to be added, with their proper ſigns, + or 
; as à and b make a+b; a and — b make a —b; — a and—b 
make — a — 5; ya and ga make a ＋- ga; —ay acandby ac 
—ay ac+by ac or by/ac—ay ac; it not ſignifying what 
order they are written in. | 

3 ADDITION of whole guantities. 

To add ſingle or whole quantities that are alike, and have the like 
ſigns, add together their coefficients, to the ſum of which prefix the 
common ſign, and ſubjoin the common letter or letters. 


Example. 
To 19 4 To 4a+6 
Add 6 4 Add 2a 85 
Sum T 254 $a+gd 
To — 25 To a — {5x 
Sum 75 Sum 34 Or 


When quantities are alike, but have unlike ſigns, then ſubtract 
the quotient or coefficient from each other, prefix the ſign of the 
greater quotient to what remains, and ſubjoin the common letters. 


| Example. 
From — 5 4 From 4 — 65 
Sub. ＋ 22 Sub. 34 425 
Sum 32 Sum—22 — 46 
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From + 85 From 4a—8b | 
Sub. — 26 Sub.—4a +86 
Sum + 6 Sum © 0 


N. B. This rule is proved by the nature of poſitive and negative 
quantities. 

When quantities are unlike, (be the ſigns ſo or not) ſet them all 
down atter one another with their ſigns and quotients prehxed, 


Example. 
To 44 To + « To + 42— 21 
Add 2b Add — 7 x Add — 8y + 4x 


Sum + 4a—2bSum +qa—7x Sum A 4e x 


When more than two quantities are to be added, firſt add the po- 
ſitive quantities into one ſum; and then the negative; and then 
the produce of both ſums. 


Example. 
To { +54] To the ſum of 
Add) — 84 the poſitive + 14 @ 
To | +9« |} Add the ſum of 
Add) — 4 the negative — Qa 
(Sum of all is + 5 
H. SUBTRACTION. 


Subtraction in algebra is performed by connecting the quantities 
with all the ſigns of the ſubtrahend changed, and then by adding it, 
ſo changed, to the quantity from which it was to be ſubtracted, by the 
rules of addition; and the ſum, which ſhall ariſe from this addition, 
will be the remainder. | 


Example. 


From + 9a 
Subtr. + 74 


Rem. + 9a—7 4 or 24 


N. B. The characters of the ſubtracted are to be changed into 
the contrary ones, viz. I into —, and — into g. So in general 
the ſubtraction of a negative quantity is equivalent to adding it's po- 
ſitive value. 

To ſubtract ſpecious numbers or quantities: if the quantities de- 
ſigned by the ſame letters, have the ſame ſigns, and the leſs to be 
ſubtracted from the greater, the ſubtraim is performed as in com- 
mon erithmetic. 


Example. 


From 56 + 4d—f=5/b+ 4p —? 
Subtract 38 7 4 f 25 15 —4 


30-7 % 3E 
When a greater quantity is to be ſubtracted out of a leſs; the leſs 
mult be ſubtracted out of the greater, and to the remainder muſt be 
prefixed the ſign —, if the quantities be affected with the ſign ; 
but prefix the ſign +, if the quantities be affected with the ſign —, 


Example. 
From 164 ＋ 2 9 4 = 16 Mb. ＋ 2% — 9 4 
Subtract 194 “3 — 11d 19 +3 —11 


Remains 34a —- 134 2 —3 —1 + 2 
When the quantities have different ſigns, the ſubtraction is con- 


verted into addition, and to the aggregate is prefixed the ſign of the 
quantity, from which the ſubtra#tton is to be made. | 


. Example. 
From S$8a—5c+9g9d=8lb—;5 +9gd 
Subtract 6a—B8c+7d=6 —7 
Remains 2a+3c+16d= 2 lib 3+16 


If the quantities are expreſſed in different letters, they muſt be 


connected; only the character of the ſubtrahend muſt be changed 
into the contrary ones. . 


— 


Example. 
From a ＋ b—c a + 4 
Subtract 4 T e+f 3 
Remains a-+b —c—d+£2—f a+d—+e+9 
III. MULTIPLICATION. 


The general rule of the ſigns is, that when the ſigns of the factors 
are alike, i. e. both + or both —, the ſign of the product is g; 
but when the ſigns of the ſactors are unlike, then the ſign of the pro- 
duct is —. 

iſt caſe, When any poſitive quantity, 4a, is multiplied by any 
poſitive number, + n, note, that + @ is to be taken as many times 
as there are units in x, and the product is evidently x 4. 

2d. cafe. When — a is multiplied by u, then — @ is to be taken 
as often as there are units in , and the product mult be x a, 

zd caſe. Multiplication by a poſitive number implies a repeated 
addition; but by a negative number, a repeated ſubtraction, And 
when + a is to be multiplied by — u, the meaning is that +a is to 
be ſubtracted as often as there are units in a, therefore the product is 
negative, or — 24. 

4th caſe. When — @ is to be multiplied by — u, then — a is to 
be ſubtracted as often as there are units in ; but to ſubtract — à is 
equivalent to adding + a, conſequently the product is d. 


To illuſtrate the ſecond and fourth caſes : 


| : 
It is evident that +a - 4 = 0; therefore if we multi ly 

— a by u, the product muſt vaniſh, or be o, becauſe the ſador a 
is o. The firlt term of the product is + 7 a (by caſe it) therefor £ 
the ſecond term of the product mult be n — a, which deſtroys 80 
—+ na; ſo that the whole product muſt be + na - I 
Therefore — a multiplied by n gives — 1 a. Tn 

If we alſo multiply + a — by — , the firſt term of the pro 

duct being — ua, the latter term mult be + a, becauſe the tvs 


one of the factors, a — @ is o. 
mult give + 2 @. 

I! the quantities multiplied are ſimple, and the ſign of the product 
by the laſt rule : after it place the product of the co-ctlicients, and let 
down all the letters after one another. 


Therefore — a multiplied by — u, 


Examples. 
Multiply ＋ al —2a| 46x 
By b| +4b]—5a 
Product 4 —8ab —30ax 
| Multiply —8x] +3ab 
By —4a|—5 ac 


Produt +32ax— 1g aabc 


MuLTIiPLICATION of compound Duantities, 


This is performed by multiplying every part of the multi plicand 
by all the parts of the multiplier, taken one after another ; and then 


collect ail the products into one, and the ſum they produce thall be 
the product required, 


Multiply a +6 
By 4 4 b 


aa ab 
prod. 17.0 4-48 


Example. 


2a—2b 


44 +56 


8aa—12ab 


+1loa9—1; 65 


Sum a a +2 ab4+-bb 
. Multiply 2a — 4 6b XX — ax 
By 2a+46 x +a 
44a —8 ab xXx N 
Prod. +38 @b—16bb Fax — ax 
Sum 4a oO —16bb xxx 0 a 
| Multiply aa+ab—8b 
By a — b 
—f act ab +-adb- 
| Product 4 n 
Sum aaa O o —bbb 


Sometimes inſtead of multiplying compounded quantities, it is con- 
venient only to ſet them down with X the ſign of multiplication be- 
tween them, and to draw a line over each of” the compound factors: 


thus a +6 X 1 expreſſes the product of a+ I X by aa — 3. 
Note, products, which ariſe from the . 12, or 4 
quantities, as a, 6, c, are ſaid to be of 2, 35 or more dimenſions; 
and thoſe qualities are called factors. 

Again: when all the factors are equal, then theſe products are 
called powers; as aa or dad are powers of a; and theſe powers are 
ſometimes denoted by placing, above the root to the right hand, a 
figure expreſſing the number of factors that produce them: thus 


a ? 1 [ a 
| ive 3 2 of the root a of 
e 75 | £ | after this form. ph 
aaaaa } 5th 3 14 


which figures are properly called indices or exponents: and powers 
of the ſame root are multiplied by adding their exponents thus 4 
ö 4 þ ©3--F / 


IV. DIVISION. 
Diviſion in algebra is performed by placing the dividend, as a 0, 


above, and the diviſor, as cd, under a ſhort line, thus , 
c 
Then expunge all ſimilar letters found in all the quantities of the 
dividend and diviſor, and divide the cocthcients of all the terms by any 
common meaſure. | | 


| | EXAMPLE. 

Dividend 10a b-þ15ac 

| Diviſor 20 4 4 

Here expunge à out of all the terms, and divide all the coefficients 


2 


by 5, and it will be reduced w 324 3c In the ſame manner 20) 


4 
ab +bb = ab+3b . Again 124 30 ax — 544) 


2b 2 
= WILLS) —235523; and 4 aa) 8 ab + b ac = 


1246 24 
8 ab 


together muſt deſtroy cach other, or their amount muſt be o, ſince | 


2 


les. Zac 


6 


8 N __4b+3C, and to add no more, 2 bc) 5 abe = 


4 aa 24 
1. 
1 


Note, if the ſigns of the diviſor and dividend be alike, the ſign of 
the quotient mult be +; but if they are unlike, the ſign mult be —, 

Divide powers of the ſame root by ſubtracting their exponents. 
Thus if a* be divided by ; and 4+ by 62, it gives the quotient 4“ 
—2—65 ; and ſo in other cafes. | 

In the diviſion of a compound quantity, you muſt range the parts 
according to the dimenſions of fore one of it's letters. 


EXAMPLE. 

To divide a* + 2'/ab +42 you range them according to the di- 
menſions of a, the quantity of a, (where a 18 of two dimenſions) be- 
ing placed firſt; 2 4% (where it is of one dimenſion) next; and bz, 
(where @ is not found) laſt, Then range the diviſion a+ in the 
{ame manner, you are to divide the firſt term of the dividend by the 
Grit term of the diviſor : and having ſet down the quotient, which, 
in this caſe, is a, multiply this quotient by the whole diviſor, 
and ſubtra& the product, viz. a + a5 trom the two firſt terms of the 
dividend 22 + 2 @ b, and the remainder ab together with the laſt 
term J, gives a new dividend a 6 + bz ; divide the firſt term of this 
dividend by the firſt term of the diviſor, and ſet down the quotient, 
which in this example is “; then multiplying the whole diviſor by 
this part of the quotient, ſubtract. the product from the new dividend, 
and if there be no remainder, the diviſion is finiſhed, as in the caſe 


here: 
a ＋ ) a* T (a+ 6 
a2 a b 


: a b + b* 
a b 52 
O O 


But ſhould there be a remainder, then proceed after the ſame 
manner till no remainder can be found, or till it appear that there 
will always be lome remainder, as in the following examples. 


EXAMPLE without a Remainder. 
34 — 6) 64 — 96 (22 + 4a* +8a+16 


44 — 12 43 5 


124 — 96 


1245 — 24 a? 


24 a> — 96 
2442 — 48 4 
48 a — 96 
48 a — 96 
O O 


ExXAMPLE with a Remainder. 
en 49 2 
. TN) ＋ A (a— x + Ke. 
a> a x 


a az a 
— x7" x : 
— 4 XxX-— XxX? 
—— — — —  —— 3 
Ta 2 * 
2 — 
2 * ＋ 
— 2 x 
OC — — — 
a 
— 2 * 2 x* 
a 42 
2 
— — — 
a>, &c. 


Where note, in this example the ſigns are alternately ＋ and —, 
the coefficient is always 2, after the two firſt terms, and the letters are 
powers of x and a ; ſo that the quotient may be continued without 
any farther diviſion. ; 

But in common examples after you come to the remainder of one 
term, as 2 x2, it is uſually ſet down in the quotient, with the diviſor 
under it, after the other terms ; and the quoticnt in the laſt example 


will ſtand thus, a — x ＋ 85 


a + x 
V. INVOLUTION. 


Indolutian is the raiſing of a quantity from it's root to any power 
aſſigned, and is thus performed. : 

f the quantity is ſimple, it is involved by multiplying the ex- 
ponent by that of the power required : for, to raiſe any ſimple quan- 
tity to it's 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. power, we only multiply it's exponent 1 
by 2, 3, 4, &c, and in general the power expreſſed by of any quan- 
tuy is had by multiplying it's exponent by m, _ 


EXAMPLE. 
The ſecond power of a is a> K 1 == az. 


The third power or cube is 3 * 1 45. 

The mth power of a is a” N 4. | 
The ſquare as is a* * 4 — as, 

The cube of a+ is 43 & 4 — 412. 

The mth power of as is af SH 


The ſquare of a b c is 42 J ca. 
The mth power is a” bn cm. 


1 553 
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The coefficients muſt allo be raiſcd to the ſame power by a con- 


tinual multiplication of itſelf by itſelf, as often as unit is contained in 


the exponent of the power required, 


EXAMPLE: 
The ſquare of Zais 3 X 3 X a*® ==9 a? 
The cube of 40 is g X XN bz: = 27 a, b: 

When the quantity to be involved is pofitive, all the powers muſt ho 
politive too: and when negative, all it's powers, whoſe expunents arc 
even numbers, mult be politive alſo ; but if ther exponents are odd 
numbers, it mult be negative ; becauſe any number of multiplica- 
tions of a negative, if that number be even, gives 2 politive : there- 


fore the power can then only be negative, when it's exponent is an 
odd number ; though the quantity to be involved be negative. Thus 
the powers of — aare ＋ un, — a? + , — as + as, &. Theſe 
powers, whoſe exponents are 2, 4, 6, &c. being politive : but thoſe 
whoſe exponents are 1, 3, 5, &c. negative. 


The 7wzkution of any compound quantity is performed by a con- 
tinual multiplication of itſelf by it{clf, as in the binominal a -þ- 6, 


EXAMPLE. 
a == root. 
X AVI 


a +ab 
4 U- 


@+2ab4+b the ſquare, or ſecond power. 
Xa N 


2 2% T2. 
＋ A 24 ν = 


a +34 b4+34a6 cube, or third power. 
Xa -+b | 


4 30% Y3 b+al? 
3 E +3ab +0 


+44 b4-be +446 +-b'= biquadratic, or fourth power, 
Xa +b 


4 44 --- +40 A 
&b44f0+b&b 4-446 4-65 


ET. 10 +10@b+5ab +&= the fifth power. 
X a 


4 3-58 TO +104 b +5 6 A 
&b+5 af +10@b+10#bþ+5ab +08 
— (Ke. 
4 O IS +20ab*+15 & b+baF#+6=theſixth power, 


If the powers of @ b are required, they will be found the ſame as 
the preceding ; only the terms in which the r pr: of b is an odd 
number, will be negative ; becauſe an odd number of multiplication 
of a negative, as obſerved before, produceth a negative: "Thus the 
cube of — will be found to be a — 34% + Z3a# — 5; where 
the ſecond and third terms are negative; the exponent of b being an 
odd number in theſe terms. 


In general, the terms of any power of the binominal a — 6 are po- 
ſitive and negative by turns. 2 

It is to be obſerved that in the firſt term of any power of a , 
the quantity à has the exponent of the power required; that in the 
following terms, the exponents of à decreaſe gradually by the fame 
differences, viz. unit ; and that in the laſt terms it is never found. 
The powers of b are in the contrary order; it is never found in the firit 
term ; but it's exponent in the —— term is unit; in the third 
term 2; and ſo inercaſes, till in the laſt term the exponent becomes 
cqual to the exponent of the power required. 

As the exponents of a thus decreaſe, and at the ſame time thoſe of 
b inereaſe; the ſum of their exponents is always the ſame, and is 
equal to the 2 of the power required. Thus, as in the ſixth 
power of 4 you have ſeen a&+ 6 15 & „ 20 15 
© H + b abs + uhere the exponents of à decreaſe in this order, 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, o, and thoſe of þ increaſe in the contrary order, o, 1, 
2, 3, 4+ 5, 6. The ſum of their exponents in any term being al- 
ways 6. 

Therefore if a + be is to be raiſed to any power , the terms with- 


: ; : m _m—1 m— ,% „—3 „3 m-- 4 
out their co-efficients will be a , Ü Wh 6, a r 


3% a , &c. till the exponent of þ becomes equal to m. 


The co-efficients of the reſpective terms will be 1, , m N 


M-—! — 2 1 —1 mM—2 


X ——, X „ n X X X 
2 Ho 2 "7 4 
« X mM X X 


: 3 + WOE, 
co- efficient more than there are units in n. 


Hence it follows that a + "= a + mM 3 X=- 


— 


5 


, &c, continued until you have one 


K N XS Xo HN TX. 


mY m-— 


3 . . . 0 ; 
3 X 7 Xa * 3. +, &c. which is the binominal, or gene- 


ral theorem for railing a quantity, conſiſting of two terms to any 


power n. ' 


It 


4 
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If a quantity, conſiſting of three or more terms, is to be involved, it 
may be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, which are to be raiſed to any 
power in the ſame manner as a binominal : and by the ſame rules, 
you may ſubſtitute, inſtead of the powers of theſe compound parts, 
their values; as, 


a + Feel 
* +2ab+F +2ac+2becÞ+8e. And, a O a 


— — — 


—— — — —- 


Xx ATH ZX T= 334 ˙＋ 
IN. TGT ZA 3e. 

In which examples a + I + c is conſidered as compoſed of the 
compound parts of a + 6 and the ſimple part c, and then the powers 
of a + & are formed by the binominal theorem, and ſubſtituted for 


a ＋ , anda + #&,| 

or the better underſtanding of the premiſes, and to aſſiſt the 
learner in the attainment of what follows, we ſhall explain more mi- 
nutely what is meant by a | 


CO-EFFICIENT, and it's Uſes. 
8 in algebra are ſuch numbers, or given quantities, as are 
ut before letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are 
$ poſed to be multiplied : thus, in Zaorbx, or cx x, 3 is the co- 
Naben of 3 a, bofbx, and c of c xx. 

When no number is prefixed, unit is ſuppoſed to be the co-effici- 
ent; as, 1 is the co- efficient of a, or of 5. 

In a quadratic equation the co- efficient is, according to it's ſign, 
either the ſum, or the difference of it's roots. 

In any equation, the co- efficient of the ſecond term is always equal 
to the ſum of all the roots, keeping their proper ſigns. 

The co- efficient of the third term is the ſum of all the rectangles, 
ariſing by the multiplication of every two of the roots, how many 
ways ſoever theſe combinations of the two can be had, as, three times 
in a cube, ſix in a biquadratic equation, &c. 


The co-efficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all the ſo- 


lids made by the continual multiplication of every three of the roots, 


often ſoever ſuch a ternary may be 
n fluxions the co-efficient of any 
ariſing from the diviſion of that term. 


EvoLUT1ON, or the extraction of roots, is the finding the roots 
of the powers of any quantity, whether ſimple or compound. 

This is the reverſe of imnmvuotution; and therefore the roots of the 
ſingle quantities are eaſily extracted by dividing their exponents by 
the number that denominates the root required ; for the powers of 
any root are found by multiplying it's exponent by the index that 
denominates the power; conſequently, when any power is given, the 
root muſt be found by dividing the exponent of the given power by 
— number that denominates the kind of root that is required; 

us, 

The ſquare root of a* is 24 == a+. 

The ſquare root of a+ 62, is a c. 

The cube root of as b* is a4 b4——=a*b; and 

ho ſquare root of x ys 272 is x? y2 24, 

t alſo appears, from what has been ſaid of involution, that any 
power that has a poſitive ſign, may have either a poſitive or negative 
root, if the root is denominated by an even number : but if a power 
have a negative ſign, no root of it, denominated by an even number, 
can be —— (hoe there is no quantity, that multiplied into itſelf 
an even number of times, can give a negative product. Thus, the 
ſquare root of — 42 cannot be aſſigned ; and is therefore called an 
impoſſible, or imaginary quantity. 
ut if the root to be extracted is denominated by an odd number, 

then ſhall the ſign of the root be the ſame as the ſign of the given 

number, whoſe root is required; thus, 

The cube root of — a? is — 4. 

The cube root of — a* þ* is — 42 6. 

If the number that denominates the root required is a diviſor of the 
exponent of the given powers, then ſhall the root be only a lower 
power of the ſame quantity ; as, 

The cube root of a32 is a*, number 3 that denominates the cube 
root being a diviſor of 12. 

But if the number that denominates what ſort of root is required, 
is not a diviſor ef the exponent of the given power, then the root re- 
quired ſhall have a fraction for it's exponent ; as, 

The ſquare root of a? is a4. 

The cube root of a“ is a+. 

The ſquare root of a is aZ. 

Thoſe powers that have fractional exponents are called imperfe&t 
powers or ſurds, and are multiplied and divided, involved and evolved, 
after the ſame manner as perfect powers; thus, 

The ſquare root of a 4 is a? + 4 == 4. 

The cube of a+ is a X + == a5 


The ſq | 5 


X 2 
The cube root of a 4 1s 4. : a 
The ſquare root of ba compound quantity, as a E 2 b +, is 
diſcovered after this manner. Firſt, take care to diſpoſe the terms ac- 
cording to the dimenſions of the alphabet, as in diviſion; then, find 
the ſquare root of the firſt term @ a, which gives a for the firſt mem- 
ber of tbe root. Then, ſubtract the ſquare from the propoſed quan- 
tity, and divide the firſt term of the remainder 2 @ 6 T7, by the 


d, ad inſinitum. 
erating term is the quantity 


44. 


root of à 4 is a 


double of that member, viz. 2 a, and the quotient 5 is the econd 
member of the root. Add this ſecond member to the 8 the 
firſt; multiply their ſum 2 a ＋ by the ſecond member 6 ; ſubtract 
the product 2 @ 5 ＋ & from the foreſaid remainder 2 a b + &, and if 
nothing remains, then the ſquare root is obtained. 

The manner of the operation is thus : 


op. hob ac Bo mas 


2a+8b\2ab+4 
X b)2ab +}? 
O O 


But, if there had been a remainder, you muſt have divided it by the 
double of the ſum of the two parts already found, and the quotient 
8 2 have given the third member of the root. Thus: 

f the quantity propoſed had been 4 + 2 ALTA N32 
2 be + c?, after proceeding as above, * be Fake T 
mainder 2 ac + 2 be Ne, which divided by 2@+ 26, gives c 
to be annexed to a + 6, as the third member of the root. Then 
adding c to 2@ + 26, and multiplying their ſum 2a ＋ 2} + c by 
c, ſubtraQ the product 2ac + 2bc+c from the foreſald re- 
mainder ; and ſince nothing now remains, you conclude that a ＋＋ 5 
+ © is the ſquare root required. 
The operation is thus: 


a* +2ab + 2ac + at who 


n= Tp TAI 


X bJ)2ab 
2a + 2b+c\ 2ac +2 be +0 75 
| Xc/} 2ac 4 v2 
bl 0 0 
Another example. Required the ſquare root of x x — a x + 1 ag 
ann $ithde 
* * a 
LIES 1 aa 
X—+4a/—ax+Ziaa 
© 0 | 


The ſquare root of any number is found out after the ſame man- 
ner. 
In general, to extract any root out of any given quantity: firſt 
range that quantity according to the dimenſions of it's letters, and 
extract the ſaid root out of the firſt term, and that ſhall be the firſt 
member of the root required, . Then raiſe this root to a dimenſion 
lower by unit than the number that denominates the root required, 
and multiply the power that ariſes by that number itſelf ; divide the 
ſecond term of the given quantity by the product, and the quotient 
ſhall give the ſecond member of the root required. Thus to extract 
the root of the fifth power out of a* + 5 a* b + 10 a* b* + 104? 
6b? +5 ab* b*, I find that the root of the fifth power out of a“, 
you a which I raiſe to the fourth power, and multiplying by 5, 

e product is 5 a* ; then dividing the ſecond term of the given 
quantity 5 @* b by 5 4, I find 5 to be the ſecond member; and 
raiſing a +5 to the fifth power and ſubtraQing it, there being no 
remainder, I conclude that a+ b is the root required. 

If the root has three members, the third is found after the ſame 
manner from the firſt two, conſidered as one member; as the ſe- 
cond member was found from the firſt, which may eaſily be under- 
ſtood from what was ſaid of extracting the ſquare root. 

In extracting roots, it will often happen that the exact root can- 
not be found in finite terms. Thus the ſquare root of 4 + x* is 


"SP * 5 * 
found to be a + , T rr zdf TÞ &c. &c. 
The operation is thus: 


a? LX x2 „* x*® 
75 05 | 2 845 16a Kc. 


x? 
20+ ) K + 


* 
XI * + 4 
* * x? 
WT > 
* * * ** 
* = e 
| 7 647 , &c. &c. 
After the ſame manner, the cube root of a> + * will be found to be 
x3 * 5x9 Io x* 
. +, & 
345 9a 814 243 


The reader will find a general theorem for extracting the root of 
any binominal under the title In YO LUTION, of 


U 


WORE TTHRHETTC 


„. 


Of SURDS. 


Before we proceed to fractions, it may be proper to explain what 
meant above by imperſect or ſurd powers. Ks 

A ſurd in algebra denotes any number or quantity that is incom- 
menſurable to unity; otherwile called an irrational number or quan- 
tity. ent 5 6 p 

The ſquare roots of all numbers, except 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 
64, $1, 100, 121, 144, Ke. (which are the ſquares of the integer 
numbers, 1, 2, 3» 4» 5» 0, 7» 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, &c.) are incommen- 
ſurables. 

And after the ſame manner the cube roots of all numbers but of 
the cubes of 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, &c. are incommenſurables : and quan- 
tities that are to one another in the proportion of ſuch numbers, 
muſt alſo have their [quare-roots, or cube-roots, incommenſurable. 

The roots, therefore, of ſuch numbers being incommenſurable, 
arc expreſſed by placing the proper radical ſign over them: thus 


7 2, 7 4, * 5, * 6, &c: expreſs numbers incommenſurable with 


15 


* 


unity. ; 

1 though theſe numbers are incommenſurable themſelves 
with unity, yet they are commenſurable in power with it; becauſe 
their powers are integers, that is, multiples of unity. They may 


. 6 2 
alſo be commenſurable ſometimes with one another, as the / 8and 
7 2; becauſe they are to one another as 2 to 1: and when they have 


+ common meaſure, as 7 2 is the common meaſure of both; then 
their ratio is reduced to an expreſſion in the leaſt terms, as that of 
commenſurable quantities, by dividing them by their greateſt com- 
mon mcaſure. h 
The common meaſure is found as in commenſurable quantities, 
only the root of the common meaſure is to be made their common 


412 18 a 
diviſor : thus = / 4=2,and —— =} y/ a. 
V3 v2 


A rational quantity may be reduced to the form of any given ſurd, 
by raiſing the quantity to the power that is denominated by the name 
of the ſurd, and then ſetting the radical ſign over it: thus, a = 


"I 3 4 5 a 
=S , ud 


3 4 5 
A= V 250 = V 1034 = v 4". 

As ſurds may be conſidered as powers with fractional exponents, 
they art reduced to others of the ſame value that ſhall have the ſame 
radical ſign, by reducing theſe fractional exponents to fractions hav- 


” L 

ing the ſame value and a common denominator. Thus y/ a = an, 
” 4 2 I I a 4 n 

and / a=a", and y a=", and — = —, — = —, and 


* * in m Am 


therefore / a and V a, reduced to the ſame radical ſign, become 


4 5 and £9" If you are to reduce 7 3 and 8 2 to the ſame 
denominator, conſider W% 3 as equal to 37, and * 2 as equal to 
2” whoſe indices reduced to a common denominator, you have 3* 
= 3*, and 2 = 27, and conſequently, * 122 7 1 * 
27, and / 2 2 = 7 4, ſo that the propoſed ſurds * 3 
and 7 2 are reduced to other equal ſurds 7 27 and * 4, having a 


common radical ſign. | 
Surds of the ſame rational quantity are multiplied by adding their 
exponents, and divided by ſubtracting them; thus, 7 a N * 22. 
0 3 


342 
— — 


1 
I 1 5. 6 a aJ 18 
a X S = a2 = = Va and N = = 0 12 
$ 


G3 77 


6 2 = vV az; aXy a==eq 
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If the ſurds are of different rational quantities, as V and /s, 
and have the ſame ſign, multiply theſe rational quantities into one 
another, or divide them by one another, and ſet the common radical 


ſign over their product or quotient. Thus, y/ 4 X 52 V 4505 3 


* VS Vio; m == 04 55 
5 15 
=V4=1y 3. 


If ſurds have not the ſame radical ſign, reduce them to ſuch as 
ſhall have the ſame radical ſign, and proceed as before: 


mn 


Va X = vg V X V4=23X 


No. 18. VOI. I. 


2 


* | | 
; 4 5 .. . Gow, — 
De N A= DN = DN =; 4= 
2 
4% — 4 5 vio , 5 
. EA 
F 8 2 * 2 
8 @ 


If the ſurds have any rational co-efficients, their product or quo- 
k 2 1 2 
tient muſt be prefixed ; thus, 2/ 3X5 Y = 8. 
The powers of ſurds are found as the powers of their quantities, 
by multiplying their exponeuts by the index of the power required; 


thus the ſquare of W 2is 2K 2 — 23 — V 4 ; the cube of 5 5 
= 518 2152 V 125, Or you need only, in involving 
lurds, raiſe the quantity under the radical ſign to the power required, 
continuing the — radical ſign; unleſs the index ot that power is 
equal to the name of the ſurd, or a multiple of it, and in that caſe 
the power of the ſurd becomes rational. Evolution is performed by 
dividing the fraction, which is the exponent of the ſurd, by the name 


of the toot required. Thus the ſquare root of VA, is Va* or 
6 — a 
va. 


3 1 .. 

The ſurd yd arx=ay x; and, in like manner, if a power of 
any quantity, of the ſame name with the ſurd, divides the quantity 
under the radical ſign without a remainder, as here a divides a x, 
and 25 the ſquare of 5, divides 75 the quantity under the ſign in 

2 — 
y 75 without a remainder; then place the root of that power ra- 
tionally before the ſign, and the quotient under the fign, and thus 


the ſurd will be reduced to a more ſimple expreſſion. Thus y/ , 
2 — 2 3 3 / 
. y 33 vV my 3X 0=4ivV iii =yv27 X72 


When Ea are reduced to their leaſt expreſſions, if they have the 
ſame irrational part, they are added or ſubtracted, by adding or ſub- 
tracting their rational co- eſſicients, and prefix ing the ſum or differ-" 


ence to the common irrational part. Thus, of 75 + 7 48 = 5 
3 3 3 3 
V3Þ+4vV3=9 V 33 vV i++ 4=3y3+2v 3 


3 

=5 V3; V 50 - 5425 06 — 3 S 2% 
Va*x + b*x=ay/ x+byYx=a+bXy *s. 

Compound ſurds are ſuch as conliſt of two or more joined toge- 
ther; the ſimple ſurds are commenſurable in power, and by being 
multiplied into themſelves, give at length rational quantities; yet 
compound ſurds multiplied into themſelves, commonly give {till ir- 
rational products. But, when any compound ſurd is propoſed, there 
is another compound ſurd, which, multiplicd into it, gives a rational 
product. Thus if / a + y/ were propoſed, multiplying it by 
y a — y/ b, the product will be @a— 3. 

The inveſtigation of that ſurd, which multiplicd into the propoſed 
ſurd, gives a rational product, is made eaſy by three theorems, deli- 
vered by Mr. Maclaurin, in his Algebra, p. 109, ſeq. to which we 


refer the curious. 


is operation is of uſe in reducing ſurd expreſſions to more ſim- 
ple forms. Thus ſuppoſe a binominal ſurd, divided by another, as 
2 


2 2 2 
y 20 + 12, by 75 - 3, the quotient might be expreſſed 
: 8 5 3 9 8 X Preſſec 


by — : 
n 

form, by multiplying both numerator and denominator, by that ſurd, 

which multiplied into the denominator, gives a rational product: 


thus e ee . Ly LD, 
; Viv 


But this might be expreſſed in a more ſimple 


* = 
y 100-2 bob 


Oe = = : ats. To 
do this generally, ſee Maclaurin, ib. p- 113. | 


When the ſquare root of a ſurd is required, it may be ſound, | 


nearly, by extraQting the root of a rational quantity that approx! 
mates to it's value. Thus to find the ſquare root of g +2 a, 
hrſt calculate // 2 = 1,41421. Hence 3 +a y/ 2 = 5,82842, 
the root of which is found to be nearly 2,41421. 

In like manner we may proceed with any other propoſed root. 
And if the index of the root, propoſed to be extracted, be great, a ta- 


13 


| 7 
ble of logarithms may be uſed. Thus 7 5 + y/ 17 may be moſt 


conveniently found by logarithms. 

Take the logarithms of 17, divide it by 13 ; find the numbe; 
correſponding to the quotient ; add this number ts 5; find the lo- 
garithm of the ſum, and divide it by 7, and the number correſpond 
ing to this quotient will be nearly 7 * 

g q be uy eqn / 5+ 17. 

But it is ſometimes requiſite to expreſs the roots of ſurds exactly 
by other ſurds. Thus, in the firſt example the ſquare root of 3 = 


24/2is1+v/2: fri+y/2X1+1/2==1 ＋ 29 2+ 


2=34+2y 2. For the method of performing this, the curious 
may conſult Mr. Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 115, & ſeg. 
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Of FRACTIONS. 


Fraction is a part or parts of a number or quantity conſidered 35 
an unit or integer. ; 

There is ſo great an affinity between the proceſs in fractions of 
algebraic quantities, and in arithmetical fractions, that it will be neceſ- 
ſary, before we proceed to the algebraic proceſs, to give a clear de- 
ſcription of numerical fractions, which are uſually divided into deci- 
mal, ſexageſimal, and vulgar ; and each of theſe diviſions has a part 
called the denominator, another named the numerator. 

The denominator of a fraction always reprelents an integer; and 


is the number or letter below the line - or ſeyen twelfths ; where 
| 12 
12 is the denominator, and ſhews that the integer here is divided in- 
to 12 parts. It's real uſe is to ſhew what aliquot part the broken 
number has in common with unity. 
The numerator is that part of the fraction, which expreſſes the 
parts to be taken out of the integer, and is placed above the line, 


thus LN where ſeven is the numerator, and ſhews that feven twelfths 
12 

is the number of parts to be taken out of twelve. 

Decimal fractions are thoſe, whoſe denominator is 1, with one or 

more cyphers to the right of the unit, as 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, &. 
1 7 8 

thus — - &c. are decimal ſraciians. 
10, 100, 1000, 10,000, 


Note, when the cypher or cyphers are ſet on the left of the in- 
- tegers, as 0005, they have no value, and ſerve only to fill up places, the 
whole making no more then five units. 

Sexageſimal fractions are thoſe, whoſe denominator proceeds in a 
1 ratio, or is always 60, or a multiple thereof. "Theſe 
are ſometimes called aſtronomical fractions; in which the deno- 

minator is uſually omitted, as in 4, 59, 32”, 50“, 16“, where 
there is only the numerator ſet down, and we read thus, 4 degrees, 
59 minutes, 32 ſeconds of a degree, 50 thirds, 16 fourths, &c. 

Vulgar fractions, or {imple fractions, are always expreſſed by two 
numbers thus 4, where the denominator 3 ſhews that the whole line 
is ſuppoſed to be divided into three equal parts; and the numerator 
2 indicates, or aſſigns two of ſuch parts. 

If the numerator of a fraction is equal to it's denominator, then 
the fraction is equal to unity. Thus 


a b 
+==1, and — or — are likewiſe equal to unity. 
a 


If the numerator is greater than the denominator, then the frac- 
tion is greater than the unit. And in both theſe caſes the fraction 
is called improper. But if the numerator be leſs than the denomi- 
nator, then the fraction is leſs than unit, and is called proper. 
Thus q is an improper fraction; but 4 or 4 are proper. 

There is alſo a mixt quantity, one part ie Lago r an integer, 
and the other a fraction; as, 


az 
b v 
Problem I. To reduce a mixt quantity to an improper fraction, 


multiply the part that 1s an * ap by the denominator of the 
fractional part; and, to the product, add the numerator ; then place 


34 and 54 and a + 


the former denominator under this ſum, and you will have the im- 


proper fraction required. 


hus, 23, reduced to an r fraction, 
2X5==10, and 10 3z=13, Which divided by t 


ives 14; for 

former de- 

: . az 

nominator 5, gives 7+. In the ſame manner 47 gives 2; and a+ — 

| b 

abr a%—ax a%— x2 

; and a—x+ — . 
* * 


gives 


Problem II. To reduce an improper fraction to a mixt quan- 
tity, divide the numerator of the fraction by the denominator, and 
the quotient ſhall give the integral part; and the remainder, ſet 
over the denominator, ſhall be the fractional part. Thus, 12 2227; 


ba a ax— 2xx * 2 aa ＋ xx 
— 6; —— 2 ; and = 6 
» b ax a—x a—xXx 
2xx 


+x+ 


A—X 


Problem III. To reduce fractions of different denominations to 
fractions of equal value, that ſhall have the ſame denominator ; 
my each numerator, taken ſeparately, into all the denomi- 
nators but it's own, and the products ſhall give the new numerators : 
then multiply all the denominators into one another, and the pro- 


duct ſhall give the common denominator. Thus 2, 4, and +, are 
a c 
reſpectively equal to 28, 28, and 23; and 77 —, and — are re- 
c 
acd bbd ecb, 
ſpectively equal to „— and | 
bed bed bed 


Problem IV. To add and ſubtract fractions; firſt reduce them 
to a common denominator (by Prob. III.) then add or ſubtract 
the numerators, and the ſum or difference ſet over the common de- 


_ 


nn, 


nominator, will be the ſum or difference required. Thus, 2 + 2 


79. 17-5 9 
= —=—=1; and 2 —- l — = —. In the fame 
. 12 12 
1 e adf+cbf4cbd a ö ad—ch 
manner —-þ-——-p—= j ————— 
1 baf b. „ da 
x x JX—2X x 
and — — —===———=— See SUBTRACTION. 
Ws 6 6 


Problem V. To multiply fractions; let their numerators be mul. 
tiplied into one another, to obtain a new numerator, and the de- 
nominators into one another, to obtain a new denominator ; and 
the numerator and denominatot ſo found will be the product re- 


quired. 


Thus, 2 +$+=+H; and I X j= {= L, In the ſame 
a c ac ab ab a? — þ? 
manner, — Xx — == —; and X —— = —. 
b 1 c d cd 


If a mixt quantity is to he multiplied, firſt reduce it to the form 
of a fraction (by Prob. I) and if an integer is to be multiplicd by a 
fraction, you may reduce it to the form of a fraction, by placing unit 


under it. Thus, 5 4 * == == +4 ==4 2, (by Prob. 


II.) Allogx242=32 N i = =; and in the {ame manner, 


bx a B EU „ a* Labs ab+bs 
b + „ — = * — 22 — . 
a x a x ax * 


Problem VI. To divide fractions; firſt miltiply the numerator 


of the dividend by the denominator of the diviſor, and the product 


will be the numerator' of the quotient; then multiply the deno- 
minator of the dividend by the numerator of the diviſor, and their | 
product will give the denominator of the quotient. Thus: 


c\Aa (< Fd 
704 (l, 7) 7 (735 
Ga -F —a hb +6? 
4 ＋. = (EE. 
- a—b/) a a +ab 
Theſe laſt four problems are eaſily demonſirated from the de- 


1 
1. It is obvious, that the fractions —, —, 


d 
cf ebd. 
, „— , ſince if you divide 
bdf bd, bdf 
6: „4 c 
a df by b 4f, the quotient will be —; , 
„ 5 badf f 
2. Fractions reduced to the fame denominator are added by adding 
their numerators and ſubſcribing the commun denominator. 
+ c apc a c 
Thus, 1 N ; for call — n, and — n, and 
5 
it will be a==m5, and c gab; and b u = e, and u n 
a c 
After the ſame manner, 8 7 


finition of a fraction. 


e adf 
— are reſpectively equal to 


— ac 
3. Again, — Xx —{=m Xn)=—; for IM , d ne; 
5 bd 


ac a e ar 
and b dm n==ac, and mn == E; that is, — X — = —-. 
> bd b 4 44 
0 mM ad 
4. Laſtly, — — —, or —, gives —; for m a, and mbd 
b > N cb 
mbd ad 
=; that is, 
cb 


Sad; nd=c, and nd c; therefore 


mM ad 


— e — 
— . — * 


2 cb 


Problem VII. To find the greateſt common meaſure of two 
numbers; that is, the greateſt number that can divide them both 
without a remainder. Firlt, divide the greater number by the 
leſſer, aud if there is no remainder, the leſſer number is the grcateſt 
common diviſor required. If there is a remainder, divide your 
laſt diviſor by that remainder ; and thus proceed, continually di- 
viding the laſt diviſor by it's remainder, till there is no re- 
mainder left; and then the laſt diviſor is the greateſt common 
meaſure required. Thus, the greateſt common meaſure of 45 and 
63 is 9; and the greateſt common meaſure of 256 and 48 is 16, 
as appears from the operation at large. 


ndb 


45) 63 (1 48) 256 (5 
Ol 240 
18) 45 (2 16) 48 ( 
> 48 3 
918 (2 00 
18 
CO 
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Much after the ſame manner, the greateſt common meaſure of 
alvebraical quantities is diſcovered; only the remainders that ariſe 
in the operation are to be divided by their ſimple diviſors, and the 
ntities are always to be ranged according to the dimenſions of 
= ſame letter. Thus, to find the greateſt common meaſure of 


4 —b* and a — 2 ab?, the operation is thus: 
422 — 62) a? — 24 +6? (1 


422 — 32 


— 2ab—+ 2b * remainder, which divided by 
— 2 is reduced to 
a—b) 4 ---b*(a+6. 
a3. 52 


— —  — 


0 O 


Therefore, a—b is the greateſt common meaſure required. 

The ground of this operation is, that any quantity that meaſures 
the diviſor and the remainder (if there 1s any) muſt alſo meaſure the 
dividend ; becauſe the dividend is equal to the ſum of the diviſor 
multiplied into the quotient, and of the remainder added together, 
Thus, in the laſt example, a—b meaſures the diviſor 42 — , and 
the remainder — 2 a b + 2 b; it mult therefore likewiſe meaſure 
their ſum a2 —=2 a b+ bs. 

You mult obſerve, in this operation, to make that the dividend, 


which has the higheſt powers of the letter, according to which the 
quantities are ranged. 


Problem VIII. To reduce any fraction to it's loweſt terms: find 
the greateſt common meaſure of the numerator and denominator 
divide them by that common meaſure, and place the quotients in 
their room, and you ſhall have a fraction, equivalent to the given 
fraction, expreſſed in the loweſt terms. Thus 3; is reduced to +4, 


by dividing the numerator and denominator by the greateſt common 


meaſure 3. In the ſame manner 29 = for 2 = 4, and *$==5. 


EG 25bo 75 
In algebraical terms, the operation is thus: 2575 -) 1256bcx 


_ 1 which is found by rejecting the diviſor ſas being nothing) 


rejecting the letters b c of the dividend (as being common to 
m.merator and denominator) and dividing the co-efticients 75 and 
125 by their greateſt common meaſure 25; the reſult of which is 
156 42 +156 a6 34 ＋35 


+ 


—--, In the ſame manner, ; 
5 x f 572 42 572 4 114 — 11 5 
a2. 1 ab 43 32 4 422—54 


12214 3 a2 ＋24 b+ ” a+b 
a4 — b4 a? ＋ bt 


a5 —4*þ2 a? 


3 and 


When unit is the greateſt common meaſure of the numbers and 


quantities, then the fraction is already in it's lowelt terms. Thus, 
3ab 


cannot be reduced lower. It ought alſo to be remarked; that 
dc 
L RY whoſe greateſt common meaſure is unit, are ſaid to be 
prime to each other. | 
If it is required to reduce a given fraction to a fraction equal 
to it, that ſhall have a given denominator ; you muſt multiply the 
numerator by the given denominator, and divide the product by 
the former denominator ; and this quotient, ſet over the given de- 
nom'nator, will be the fraction required. Thus, if it were required 
to reduce 3 to an equal fraction, whoſe denominator fhall be 6; 


find the quotient of 2 x 6 — 3J == 4, then will + be the fraction 
a 
required. In the ſame manner, 7 is reduced to an equal frac- 


4605 
tion, which has the denominator c, viz. 


; for rejecting c 


* 2 2 
out of both numerator and denominator, there remains a——b— 3 


Beſides the common notion of a fraction, there is this alſo to be 
conſidered, | 
Suppoſe 3 of 20s. or a pound ſterling, were the fraction; this 
raction, inſtead of three quarters of a pound, may be conſi- 
dered as a fourth part of three pounds, i. e. by taking as many 
of the integers as the numerator expreſſes, viz. g, and dividing them 
by 4 the denominator, for then inſtead of 4 there will ariſe 60s. the 
quotient of the ſame value will ariſe, for 4) Cor. (155. which ſhews 
the reaſon of the manner of expreſſing uſed by geometers and alge- 


braiſts, who read —thus as divided by 5, 


Of EQUATIONS. 


_ Equation is the expreſſion of the ſame quantity in two different, 
. e. diſſimilar, but equal terms or denominations ; thus 2, 3 == 4 + 
2,0r twice three is equal to four and two. And Stiſelius defines it, 
the ratio of equality between two quantities diffcrently denominated ; 
thus 3 ſhillings == 36 pence, or 50s. == 2/. 10s. == 600 pence == 
2400 farthings; or, 6 de; or 12 =a — p, &c. 


the ence, che reduction of two heterogeneous or diſſimilar quan- 
titie 


s to the ſame value, i. e. to an equality, is called the bringing 


them to an equation, i. e. the bringing the ſeveral mediate equations to 
a final one. 


But before we ſhew how this is to be done, it will be neceſſary to 
5 


— 


EY 


be informed ſomewhat concerning the terms, root, and diviſion of an 
equation. | 

The terms are the quantities or parts that compoſe the equation, 
and are connected by the ſigns + and — ; as, b + c== d, where 
b, e, d, are the terms, and (hew that what is repreſented by à is equal 
to the two quantities & and c. | 

The root of an equation is the value of it's unknown quantity; as 
in a +6? — x2? ; the root will be / (a7, .) | 

Equatrens, in regard to the powers of unknown quantities, are di- 
vided into ſimple, quadratic, cubic, biquadratic, &c. 

In ſimple equatizn the unknown quantity is only o 
or in the firſt power, as x =(a +6) : 2. 


In the quadratic the unknown quantity is in the ſecond power, as, 
x? =a? +þ2?, 

In the cubic, it is in the 4th power, as x *== — a* , &c. 

In the biquadratic, it is in the 4th power; as * e — 44, 

Equatins are (1) thoſe ultimate co: cluſions we arrive at in the 


ſolution of problems; or (2) the means to obtain thoſe final reſolu- 
tions. 


f one dimenſion 


The firſt ſort conſiſts only of one unknown quantity, intermixed 


with other quantities. 


The other kind conſiſts of ſeveral unknown quantities to be com- 
pared, and connected together, till there ariſes a new equation, in 
which the unknown quantity ſought is mixt with the known. 

To perform this, or to folve queſtions by equations, vou mult ob- 
ſerve, | 

iſt. That all equations have as many affirmative roots as there are 
permutations of ſigns; and as many negative roots, as there are ſuc- 
ceſſions of them; as, in the quadratic & +- x — 6 — ©, there is 
only one ſucceſſion of ſigns + +, and one permutation of them, A 
; hence the equat/9n has two roots, one affirmative & 2, and the 
other negative — 3. Alſo in the cubic x? 3* — 10x + 24 = 
©, there are two permutations of ſigns + — and — +; and only 
one ſucceſſion — — ; hence it's roots are two affirmative + 2 and 
+ 4, and only one negative — 3. 

2. That the ſeveral quantities and ſigns be properly ſet down and 
expreſſed. 

3. That the quantities thus denoted be brought to an equati2n. 

4. That the equation be reduced to it's lowelt and ſimpleſt 
terms. 


1 5. That the cguatien be conſtructed or repreſented in geometrical 
ines. 

For a queſtion or problem being propoſed, you are to conceive the 
thing required, as already done, i. e. to form a clear conception of the 
conditions and nature of it, and to expreſs it by one of the laſt let- 
ters of the alphabet, x, y, or 2, noting the known quantities by the 
letters that begin the alphabet 5, c, d, &c. 

Then, by due reaſoning from the conditions of the queſtion, lat 
the quantities concerned thercin be juſtly ſtated, and carefully com- 
pared ; ſo that their relation to one another may appear, and the dit- 
ference; which renders them unequal, be diſcovered ; and conſe- 
quently, the fame thing found expretlible two ways, or brought into 
an equation; or ſeveral equations independent on each other. And 

Here again it is to be obſerved, 

I. That it there are as many equations given, as there are quantitics 
ſought, then the queſtion has a determinate number of ſolutions, or is 
truly limited, viz. each quantity ſought hath but one ſingle value. 
Thus, 

Suppoſe a queſtion propoſed concerning the age of three perſons, 
was conditioned as follows, viz. the ſecond is ſeven years older than 
the firſt, the age of the third is triple that of the firſt and ſecond, and 
the ſum of all their ages is 68. Required the age of each. 

In order to bring this queſtion to an equation, put 2 tor the age of 
the firlt ; then will the age of the ſecond be x + 7, and the age of the 
third 62 +12 : the ſum of all their ages z KP + 57 +6 z + 21 
== 68. So that here is but one equation given, and one quantity re- 
quired, viz. the age of the firſt. | 

2. When the number of the quantities ſought exceeds the number 
of the given equations, the queſtion is capable of an indeterminate 
number of anſwers ; and, therefore, can be but imperfectly deter- 
mined. If the queſtion, when ſtated, 15 found to have a determinable 
number of ſolutions, then the uten, directly drawn from the con- 
ditions of the queltion, mult be reduced into auother, by equal aug— 
mentation and diminution ; fo that the known quantities may ſtand 
on one ſide, and one of the unknown quantities, or ſome power of it, 
on the other ſide of the equation. This is called reduction of equa- 
tions, and depends upon a right application of the five following 
axloms : 


1: If cqual quantities be added to equal quantities, the ſum of 
thoſe quantities will be equal. 


2. If equal quantities be ſubtracted or taken from equal quantities, 
the quantities remaining will be equal. : 

3. Ifequal quantities be multiplied by equal quantities, their pro- 
ducts will be equal. : 

4. If equal quantities be divaled by equal quantities, their quo- 
tients will be equal, | | 

5. Quantitics that are equal to one and the fame thing, are alſo 
equal to one another. | 

If theſe axioms be well underſtood, the reduction of equatizns will 
appear very plain, and the operations be eaſily performed. 

1. Reduction by tranſpoſition, is performed by transterring a quan- 
tity to the other ſide of the equation with a contrary ſign ; or by equal 
addition, if the quantity be negative; and by equal ſubtraction, it ak- 
firmative, Thus, the equation x — 10 == 49,18 reduced by 7 + 
o to each ſide, and the reſult will be the ſame as it — 10 had been 
tranſpoſed to the oppoſite ſide with the contrary ſign; for x — 10 

10 = 40 + 10, is the ſame with x == 40 + 10, the — 10 and 
+ Io deſtroying each other. In the ſame manner x + 10 == 40, is 
| reduces 
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reduced to x == 40 — 10, by tranſpoſing the + 10 with a contrary 
ſign. ; 
2. Reduction is performed by equal multiplication; in caſe there 
are tra&tional quantities; for by multiplying _ term in the equa- 


tian by the denominators of the fractions, it will be cleared of frac- 


tions: thus, by multiplying every term of the equatzon —=bby the 
denominator a, we will have z a Again, if 2 Y 12 A- n 


+ 2 =z + a; then by multiplying by the denominator c, we will 
have an equal equation free from fractions, vis. x + 3a* +t n T 
oats 66 or 23 ＋ 3 Ten De, the a c on each {ide 
being rejected. 

3. By equal diviſion, as in the equation a x n for by dividing each 


ſide by a, we will have x (or—) =<. 
a = + 
equation a 2 + ez ==c b, by dividing each ſide by a + e, we get the 
ch 
2 e ; 

4. Equations are cleared of ſurd quantities by involution : thus, if 
the equation be y/ a == 6 ; then by involution or ſquaring each ſide 
of 1 pgs we have the equation a == 36, If both ſides be ſimi- 
Jar ſurds, or of the ſame power, all that we have to do is to reject the 


radical ſign: thus, for y a= y Pe, we write a-==d + c, re- 
Jorunget e radical ſign of both. 
5. When any ſingle power of the unknown quantity is on one ſide 
of the equation, evolve or extract the root of both ſides, according as 
the index of that power denotes, and their roots will be equal. Thus, 
il z z ==25, by extracting the root of each ſide we have z==5. In 
the ſame manner if a 4 a == 27, their cube roots will be equal, viz. 
a= 45 Or, if any compound power of the unknown quantity be on 
one fide of an equation, that hath a true root of it's kind; then, by 
evolving both ſides of the equation it will be expreſſed in lower terms: 
—— & + 2 ba+ d, by evolving both ſides, comes out a ＋ þ 


In the ſame manner, in the 


equation 2 == 


„ — wen may be converted into an equation, aſſerting the 
product of the extremes to be equal to that of the means; or, any 
one oi che extremes may be made equal to the product of the means 


divided by the other extreme : thus, if 12—x:=: : 4: 1, then 12 


—x = 2 X#; and by tranſpoſing the x, we ſhall have 3x==12, 
and dividing by J- 3 = 14==4, by the preceding rules. 

7- If any quantities be found on both ſides of the equation, with 
the ſame ſign prefixed, they may be taken away from both: thus, 
for 3x + 6==@ +6, we ſay 3x==a. Allo, if all the quantities of 
the equation be multiplied or divided by the ſame quantity, it may be 
ſtruck out of hein all: thus, if 3 ax T 5 a b=8 ac, dividng by 
a, we have 3 5 + 7 and tranſpoſing 5b and dividing b 3, 
we have x ., according to the firſt and third rules. 


8. Inſtead of any quantity in an equation, yon may ſubſtitute 


another equal to it: thus, if 3 x+y==24, and y==9 ; then 3x+9 
=24, or x=232 — = 


To ſelve Simple EQUATIONS. 


1. After an equation is formed, if you have only one unknown 
quantity, then, by the preceding rules, you bring it to ſtand alone 
on one ide, ſo as to have none but known quantities on the other 
ſlide; by which means you will diſcover it's value. Thus, if the 
queſtion propoſed be that of the three perſons ages already men- 
tioned, the equation thence refulting has been found to be as in 


Example I. 
By queſt. | 1 | zz+7-+62+21==68 
1 tranlp. | 2 | 82zz=68—28==40 
2 —8 3 = == ==firſt age. 
Hence | 4 | z þ+7==12:=lecond age. 
And | | 124-5 X3==51==thurd age, 
Example II. 
D 
1 
33 
* 1. 


and 2x2==48 x by the ſecond rule. 
— — — 18 by the ſeventh rule. 


and x —45—=16 by the third rule. 


3 i ä 

2. If there are two unknown quantities, then there mult be two 
equatfons ariſing from the conditibns of the queſtion ; ſuppoſe x 
and y. The rule is, to find a value of æ or y from each of the equa- 
tions, and then by putting theſe two values equal to each other, there 
will ariſe a new equation involving only one unknown quantity, 
which muſt be reduced by the ſame rules as formerly. 

| EXAMPLE. 

Let the ſums of two quantities be 5, and their difference J; let 
and d be given, and let it be required to find the quantities them- 
ſelves. | ; 

Suppoſe the quantities to be x and y; then, by the queſtion, xy 


=5, and x y=d; whence x ==—y ==d-ty eg by tranſpoſition, 
5 
2 =-; ſo that dividing by 2, we have y==—— 3 and by com- 


_— WM. 


in all caſes, find an equation involving only one u 


paring the value of x, viz. 5 — y, we find x= , or 2x==2x 


— and dividing by 2, the value of x == , as expreſſed in 


this form. 


| ſolved by the ſecond direction. Thus. 


— 


| 


— 


$ 


2 
+4 


2 


2 
3. When in one of the given equations, the unknown quantity, is 
of one dimenſion, and in the other of a higher dimenſion ; you muſt 
find a value of the unknown quantity from that equation where it 
is of one dimenſion, and then raiſe that value to the power of the 
unknown quantity in the other equation; and by comparing it, ſo 
involved, with the value you deduce from that other equation, you 
will obtain an equation that will have only one unknown quantity 
and it's powers : that is, when you have two equations of ditferent 
dimenſions; if you cannot reduce the higher to the ſame dimenſion 
with the lower, you muſt raiſe the lower to the ſame dimenſion with 
the higher. 
| EXAMPLE. 
The ſum of two quantities, and the difference of their ſquares, 
being given, to find the quantities themſelves. Suppole them to be 
x — y, their ſum 3, and the difference of their ſquares 4. Then, 
x +y==s 
&2— A 


—— W 

* —25 yy 

xa A-, whence 
ye 


25 

4. If there are three unknown quantities, there muſt be three 
equations in order to determine them, by r you may, 
nknown quantity; 

which may be reſolved by the rules for reduction of equations al- 
ready mentioned. ' 
From three eguations involving any three unknown quantities, x, v, 
and z, to deduce two equations involving only two unknown quan- 
tities, the following = will always ſerve: find three values of * 
from the three given equations; then, by comparing the firſt and 
ſecond value, you will find another equation involving only y and = : 
again, by comparing the firſt and third, you will find another eguatic”: 
involving only y and z; and, laſtly, thoſe equations are to be ſolved 
by the ſecond direction. 


Example: ſuppoſe 


[ I 2—y—Z 
20—2 y—JZ 


firſt J 
ſecond | 
valua 


5 ; 
32 | third 
3 


1 2—j—Z==20—2y—JZ 
GS 
I 2—j—Z==I8 — — —} 2 
2 
Theſe two laſt equations involve only y and x, and are to be re- 


4 2y—y+3Zz—2==20—12==8 
le derer 
43 —Zy—02==24—2 y—2z 
I12==z-+4z 
whence 1 6—2z firſt {ue 
J== T 12—4x ſecond 
and 8—22==12—4z 
22==1 2—8==4 
3232 
* (=8—22)==4 
* (=12—y—z)==6 


This method is general, and will extend to all eguations that in- 
volve three unknown quantities; but there are often eaſier and ſhorter 
methods, to deduce an equation, involving only one unknown quan- 
tity, which is beſt learned from practice. 


To ſolve Quadratic EQUATIONS. 
1. If, after the equation is reduced, as directed above, and the un- 
known quantity brought to ſtand on one ſide, it is found to be a {im- 
ple ſquare power, all that you have to do is to evolve both ſides of 
the equation, by which means you will find the value of the {imple 
unknown quantity. Thus, if x x==36 , then, by evolution or ex- 
traction, K. As belore, 
| 5 


2. In 
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2. In the ſolution of any queſtion, where you have got an equa- 
tion that involves only one unknown quantity, but involves at the 
ſame time the ſquare of that quantity, and the product of it mul- 
tiplicd by ſome known quantity; then you have what is called an 
adfected quadratic equation, which may be reſolved by the following 
les: 

1 1. Tranſpoſe all the terms that involve the unknown quantity to 
one ſide, and the known terms to the other ſide of the equation. 

2. If the ſquare of the unknown quantity is multiplied by any 
co- efficient, you are to divide all the terms by that co-efficient; that 
the co-efficient of the ſquare of the unknown quantity may be unit. 

Add to both ſides the ſquare of half the co- efficient prefixed 
to the unknown quantity itſelf, and the ſide of the equation that in- 
volves the unknown quantity will then be a complete ſquare. 

Extract the ſquare root from both ſides of the equation, which 


ou will find, on one fide, always to be the unknown any | 


with half the foreſaid co: efficient ſubjoined to it; ſo that by tran 
ſing this half, you may obtain the value of the unknown quanti- 
ty expreſſed in known terms. | 


3 Example. 
Suppoſe the quadratic equation to be, 
y*+ay==b 


a 2 az 
Add the ſquare of D Ito 5 — 
to both ſides, 4 


0 | 2 
Extract the root, A T==V b+ rot 
4 


l 4 d * * a 
Tranſpole , an J=YVY þ 4 — — — 
2 3 


Here is to be obſerved, that the ſquare root of any quantity, as 
Jas, may be T4, or — a; and hence all quadratic equations ad- 


mit of two ſolutions. Alſo, ſince the ſquares of all quantities are 


olitive, it is evident that the ſquare root of a negative quantity is 
1maginary, and cannot be aſſigned. 
However, the following examples will illuſtrate the rules for qua- 


dtatic equations. 


Example I. 
The ſum of two quantities is 32, and their product 240; required 
the quantities themſelves. Suppoſe them to be x andy; then 
x+4==32 3 and x==32 —y 


xy==240; and x = 


therefore 32 — =D 
_ 325 —y*==240 
tranipole, y* —Z2y==—240 
add 162, y* —32y4+256== — 2404-256 
extract , y—16== 15 
and zy== Ib 16 —=20 
x (=32—y)==12 
| Example II. | 
Three merchants join ſtocks ; the ſtock of the firſt was leſs than 
that of the ſecond by 13 J. and the ſum of the ſecond and third man's 
ſtock amounted to 175/. In trading they gained 48 J. more than 
their whole ſtock was; and the firſt man's ſhare of the gain was 78/. 
required each man's ſtock and ſhare of the gain? 


; 5+48==223-+-x | 
175+: 223 by 2x: 78 
=" Ig 


7. 
By the queſtion 


Suppoſe] 1 lx, y, z, to repreſent each man's ſtock, 
Th 2 * z the whole ſtock, 
85 ; 3]-4+-48=the whole gain. 
By the queſtion ; a 71 Car 
5F4 0 22 
2, 6 7 S=175+x 
9 
10 


10—78x[11|x*--145 x==13650 
11 [1] 12|**+145x+5256,25—=18906,25 
1289213 * Y, 18906, 25 137,5 
13 — 72, 5|14|x==137,5—72,5==05 
22 15 —. 13278 | 
The? 1 65+18-4974-48—288 the whole gain, 
1 ys gaifh==93/. 125. and z2's=1101/. 85. 


To ſolve Cubic EQUATIONS. 
. The ſecond term of a cubic equation can be taken away, ſo that 
it will be transformed to this form x* R 4-7=0. 
Let us por that x=a+5; and x? +qr+r = +3 a 
T abt f +geb r= =a3+3ab x a+ 14175. + gx +r = 
Q'TZ3abx +63 ＋ gx+r =(by ee 3a b=—qa* + b3+ 


7=0. But -, and b 252 and conſequently 4. — 


Be 
SIT =0; or, a“ + ra =2 - Suppoſe a* = 2; and 


| 3 . . * 2 
Jou have 2: + 7 3 = 27 which is a quadratic, the reſolution 
whercof gives | 


— 7 + * „ and 
| 27 
No 18. Vol. I | 


—— 


a * 
— ——— * 


3 * 5 
a= 1 re +42; 


3 — —— 
| ES 4 
3a , 27 


_- 


— 


3 * Hire VA A 
2 


in which expre bh adit. "WR 
2 r Gage N quantities: and this me- 

But when, in a Cubic equation * -&, q is negative; in 
this caſe the expreſſion y/ } 72 + 4- will be transformed into 
Vr which root becomes impoſſible, or imaginary, when 


E7 is greater than 372, as being the ſquare root of a negative 
quantity. And yet, even in this caſe; the root x may be a real 
quantity; though algebraiſts have not, hitherto, been able to find a 
real expreſſion of it's value. | 

Again, we cubic equation may be reduced to this form, and the 
value of x diſcovered without exterminating the ſecond term. 
* —3px* —39x—ar 

+ 3Þ* x—p? o; which 


y ſuppoſing x = z + p, will be reduced to 2? & — 372 — 2 
o, in which the ſecond term is wanting. But, from whar- 


is advanced above, it follows that z = Fd r+ = + 
Wy / I Vr =(if you ſuppoſe that the cubic root of the bino- 
minal T- is m V) = m + y n+ — y n _—_ 
m. And, lince x = z + p, it follows that x =p + 2m. But, as 


the ſquare root of any 2 is twofold, ſo the cubic root is three- 
fold, and can be expreſſed three different ways. 


Example I. | 
Let it be required to find the roots of the equation x? — 12 x2 + 
4I x — 42 = ©: X 
Comparing the co- efficients of this equation with thoſe of the g- 
neral equation, viz. | 


2135 ˙˙⁰ 2397 — 27 ? 
＋ 7.05 you 
: ＋ 377 | 2 
will find 35 2, ſo that p 4; 35 —3 7 (=48 — 3g) = 
41, fo that g=2; and 35% - —2r (=— 36 — 27 = 42, 
ſo that r= 3. And conſequently 72 — % —9g — == — 499; 
and r+ V- —=3 + y/ — £22. Now the cubic root of 


#2. > 1 1 ET 
this binominal is found to be — l ( =m + yn); 
whence 

1%. x=f+2m=4—2= 2. 

2. 3=f —m—y/ —31=4+F1=y4=5—2=3 

3. x=p—mty —jn=5+2=7. 

So that the three roots of the propoſed equation are 2, 3, and 7, 

| To ſolve Biquadratic EQUATIONS. 

The roots of theſe may be found by reducing them to cubic ones, 
thus: | 

Let the ſecond term be taken away, _ 

And let the equation that reſults, be x4 K + ra + 7+ +5 —0o. 
Suppoſe this biquadratic to be the product of theſe two quadratic 
queſtions, . | 

* TeX TF. 


& == Qs 


x4 | | 
| Ts ** 14 7 * +fg=0. 
— 22 5 ef 
Where e is the co-efficient of æ in both equations, but affected 
with contrary ſigns ; becaufe when the fecond term is wanting in 
an equation, the ſum of the affirmative roots mult be equal to the 
ſum of the negative. | 
Compare now the propoſed equation with the above product, 
and the reſpective terms put equal to each other, will give f + 
geg, eg —ef=r, and fg==s. Whence it tollaws, that 
r 


FETT, and g F ==; and conſequently, f + g'— f 


e 
r r 

(=2g) a , and g = T4＋ p 
e e 


2 
In the fame manner yeu will find, by ſubtraction, &c. 


bY 
STE os 
f= 2 
and, multiplying by 4 e, and ranging the terms, you have this equa- 
tion, ee + 2 9e +q* — 45 X - ,. | 
a op = i and it becomes y* + 2qy* +q* —45 K — 
r* o, an equation whoſe roots are to be diſcovered by the method 
of reſolving cubic equations. ” | EIN 
Then the values of y being found, their ſquare roots will give e 
(ſince y = en z) and having e, you will find, and g, from the equa- 
. r 
| 1 —— | 17 rm 
tions = —— and g = - 


JH Laſtly, 


; 8 Dy 1 
and R = N ee. 
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Laſtly, extracting the roots of the equations x* + ex +f 
= ©, and & — ex + So, you will find the four roots of 
the biquadratic x4 x + qx* +rx+5=0; for eitherx = —3e 
K 1 —f,orx=+4e 4191 —g. 

Or you may find the roots of a biquadratic, without taking away 
the ſecond term, 

EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe it to be of this form, 


x* — 4px? === 249 -»-8r 
"+49. "Tom?" 


then the values of x will be 


T „ 


x = þ — @ +/+ PE .. 


*. e, * on 


where @* is equal to the root of the cubic equation 
* 


—4 .. 
oF FL UATONS. 


FLuxion denotes the velocity by which the fluents or flowing 
een increaſe or decreaſe: ſo that all this doctrine may be con- 
idered as poſitive, or negative; according as it relates to an improve- 
ment or decrement. 

F — uſually define the method of fuxions, the arithmetic, 
or analyſis of infinitely, or rather indefinitely, ſma!l variable quanti- 
ries; or, the method of finding an infinite ſmall or an indetinitely 
ſmall quantity, which being taken an infinite number of times, be- 
comes equal to a given quantity. 

Sir Iſaac Newton and his followers call theſe infinitely ſmall 
quantities, moments; as conſidering them the momentary incre- 
ments and decrements of variable quantities of a line or a ſurface, 
&c. conſidered as generated by the flux of a point, or by the flux of 
a line. 

Hence'the variable quantities are called fluent, or flowing quanti- 
ties; and the method of finding either the fluxion or fluent, is the 
method of fluxions. 

M. Leibnitz conſiders the fame infinitely ſmall quantities as the 
difference of two quantities, and names the moments of finding thoſe 
differences, the differential alculus. 

Both theſe ways of conſidering and denominating have their ad- 
vantages. But there is not only a difference in the name, but alſo in 
the notation. 

Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes the fluxion of a quantity, as, by a, 
a dot deing placed over it, as x. 

M. Leibnitz expreſſes the differential of the ſame x by prefixing 


a d, as, dx. Both of which notations have their advantage like- 
wiſe, 


In all other reſpects the two methods praQtiſed by the followers | 


of Newton and Leibnitz, are the ſame. 

The advantages derived from this doctrine of fluxians are moſt 
ſublime. It opens a new world, and extends our knowledge, as it 
were, to infinity, or beyond the bounds that ſeemed to be deſcribed 
to the human mind. 

A diſcovery reſerved by the Almighty for the laiter ages of the 
world ; yet, though of ſo modern a date as within the memory of 
man, it is not clear to whom we are indebted for it's invention. Sir 
Iſaac Newton and M. Leibnitz ſeparately lay in their claim for the 
honour. Let the reader from the facts before him determine to 
whom the merit of ſo noble a diſcovery is due. 

M. Leibnitz in 1684 gave the rules for flux9ms in the da Lipſi- 


enſia, or literary tranſactions of the univerſity of Leipſic for that | 


year, without publiſhing the demonſtrations. 

This ſet the learned world to work; and the two brothers, the 
Benoulli, never reſted till they conquered the difficulty, ſound the 
demonſtrations, and practiſed them with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. 

Nor was it till the year 1687 that Sir Iſaac wn 8 
any thing, this way, in public. In that year he publiſhed his admi- 
rable Principia, which 1s almoſt wholly founded on the ſame cal- 
culus. 

It does not appear that either of theſe great men arrogated an 
peculiar claim to this invention. Nor did the learned world, at that 
ume, declare any opinion in that matter, otherwiſe than giving due 
4 to both thoſe happy geniuſes, for both their inventions of 
the ſame doctrine about the ſame time; being convinced that neither 
of them had copied from the other; becauſe they did not mention 


one another; and becauſe, though they agreed in the ſubſtance of the 


thing, they differed in their way of conceiving ; called it by different 
names, and uſed different characters. 

However each had his partiſans : foreign nations adoptcd the cha- 
racter invented by Leibnitz, as more commodious. And as his cha- 
racter gained acceptance, the geometricians on the continent of 
Europe were inſenſibly led to look upon him to be the ſole author 
and principal inventor of fluxtons. 

In the year 1699 M. Fatio, who followed the Newtonian practice, 
oppoſed that opinion. And in a treatiſe on the line of ſwiftelt de- 
ſcent, advanced that Sir Iſaac Newton was . not only the inventor, 
but was the firſt that practiſed the differential calculus for many years; 
and mentioned M. Leibnitz only as the ſecond inventor, hich 
preciſe diſtinction between firſt and ſecond inventor, with the ſuſpi- 
cion it inſimiated, (though hitherto the two great authors themſelves 
enjoyed the glorious proſpect of the progreſſes made continually 
under their auſpices, without any concern or diſpute, as to the pro- 
xrty of the invention) awakened M. Leibnitz, and his editors at 
. maintained his priority of the invention of fluxions againſt the 
_ Euglith geonnerricians, who declared for Sir Iſaac Newtou, 


* 4 
. 


Sir Iſaac took no part in this controverſy ; contented with the 
attitude in which he was placed by the learned world above the 
gory of all that went before him in philoſophical diſcoveries. But 

is countrymen could not be reaſoned into lence. They periiſteg 
in their claim of the priority of Sir Iſaac's invention to NI. Leibnitz: 
till at laſt M. Leibnitz, in the year 1711, laid a formal complaint 
before the Royal Society in London, againſt Dr. Keil tor accuſing 
him of publiſhing the method of fluxians, invented by Sir If, 
New:on, under x names and characters: At the ſame time ap- 

aling to Sir Iſaac himſelf for an atteſtation of his innocence; ang, 
inſiſting that Dr. Keil ſhould publicly diſavow the ill conſtruction, 
which might be put upon his words; ISL, 

This appeal to the Royal Society, as judges, brought the controd 
verſy to an iſſne. On the one part Leibnitz ſtands to the award of 
their tribunal : on the other part the Society, after due examination 
of the merits of both the - from the belt vouchers they 
could find in old letters, papers, &c. and the ſtricteſt examination of 
- * evidences that could be produced, gave this report or ver- 

i, viz. 

That it did not appear that M. Leibnitz knew any thing of the 
Differential Calculus before a letter wrote him by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and ſent to him at Paris, in the year 1672; wherein the method of 
fluxions was ſufficiently explained to let a man of his ſagacity into 
the whole matter ; and that Sir Iſaac Newton had even invented his 
method before the year 1669; and in conſequence fiftcen years be- 
fore M. Leibnitz had given any thing on the ſubje& in the Leipſic 
A:“ concluding, That Doctor Keil had not at all injurcd NI. 
Leibnitz, in what he had advanced and ſaid. 

This, nevertheleſs, did not ſilence the foreign advocates and ad- 
mirers of M. Leibuitz, For, though this cenſure, with all the 
pieces relating thereunto, were printed in one collection under the 
title of Commercium Epiſtolicum de Analyſi promota, London, 1712, 
and carefully circulated all over Europe, in vindication of the title 
of the Engliſh nation to ſo uſeful a Covey, M. Leibnitz and his 


| friends could not brook the name of a plagiary, with which the cen- 


ſure, &c. plainly ſtigmatized him. So that ſoon after we tind a 
looſe ſheet printed at Paris, and alſo at Bremen, with much fire, in 
behalf of Leibnitz, maintaining boldly, That the method of fluxions 
did not precede that of differences; and inſinuates, that it might 
have ariſen from it. M. Leibnitz himſelf is ſaid to have been em- 


ployed in an elaborate anſwer to the Commercium Ipiſtalicum, when 


death took him off the ſtage of contention. 

They, who reaſon coolly upon the merits of theſe claimants, 
(though it is a fact without the leaſt doubt, that Sir Iſaac Newton was 
the firlt inventor of fluxions) cannot be ſo harſh as to declare XI. 
Leibnitz to be a plagiary. If they would but recolle& that MI. 


Leibnitz in his Theory of Abſtract Motions, dedicated to the Royal 


Academy in 1671, did then ſuppoſe infinitely ſmall quantincs, ſone 
greater than others (which is one of the great principles of fluximn:) 


it might go a great way towards acquitting him of 8 and 
2 


to convince us that M. Leibnitz did not take the doctrine of fluxizns 
from Sir Iſaac Newton; but that he accidentally fell upon the lame 
thing with him. | 

Tbeſe things premiſed, it will be neceſſary to add ſomewhat more 
on the ſubject of notation of fluxions. 

Invariable quantities, or thoſe which neither increaſe nor decreaſe, 
are repreſented by the firſt letters of the alphabet, as a, b, c, d, &c. and 
the variable or flowing quantities by the lait letters, as v, , x, y, 2: 
thus, the diameter of a given circle may be denoted by a; and the fine 
of any arch thereof, conſidered as variable, by x. The jtuxion of a 
quantity reprefented by a ſingle letter, is expreſſed by the fame letter 
with a dot or full point over it: thus, the fluxien of x is repreſented 
by x, and that of y by 5. | 

And, becauſe theſe fluxiens are themſelves often variable quan- 


tities, the velocities with which they either increaſe or decreaſe, are 


the fluxions of the former fluxions, which may be called ſecond fluxions, 
and are denoted by the ſame letters with two dots over them, as x ). 

In the ſame manner the fluxions of ſecond fluxions are called third 
fluxions, and denoted by the ſame letters with three dots over them, as 
x, 3 3 and ſo on for fourth, fifth, &c. fluxions, which are expreſſed by 
the ſame letters, with four, five, &c. dots over them, as &, y; and xy 
&C. | 


„„ - 
If the flowing quantity be a fraction, as = it's firſt, ſecond, 


third, &c. Huxions are expreſſed by one, two, three, &c. dots placed 
in the break of the line that 2 the numerator from the 


f X * XxX Xx * a 
denominator, thus —'—, —:—, — .: —, &. The fluxions of ſurds 


are denoted in the ſame manner, by one, two or more dots placed in 
the break of the vinculum of the radical character: thus, it the ſurd 


quantity be y/ x — y, then will it's firſt, ſecond, third, &c. fluxians be 
/ x 


— — * — 
3 &c. 


1 X—y, 
The whole doctrine of fuxims conſiſts in ſolving the two follow- 


ing problems, viz. 1. From the fluent, or variable flowing quantity 


given, to find the fuxion; which conſtitutes what is called the direct 
method of fluxians. 2. From the fluxion given, to find the fluent, ot 
flowing quantity, which makes the inverſe method of fluxions. 
The latter is directly oppoſite to the former, and is a ſequel to it. 
Both of them are adopted into the new geometry, and make reigning 
methods therein, 

The firſt deſcends from finite to infinite. The ſecond aſcends 
from ivfinitely ſmall to finite. The one decompounds a magnitude: 
the other re- eſtabliſhes it. | : 

The foundation of the direct method of fluxtons amounts to this 
problem, The length of the ſquare deſcribed being continually, df 
at all times given, to find the velocity at any time propoſed, The 
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ſuppoſed conſtant, that is, if the root x be 
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The foundation of the inverſe method amounts to this problem. 
The velocity of the motion being continually given, to find the ſpace 
deſcribed by it at any time 18 . 5 

The doctrine of the direct method of fuxions is compriſed in theſe 
— find the fluxion of any ſimple variable quantity, the rule is 
to place a dot over it: thus, the fluxien of x is x, and of y, 7. Again, 
the fluxion of the compound quantity x y is x+y; alſo the 
fluxion of x - 18 x -. ; | | 

2. To find the fluxion of any given power of a variable quantity, 
multiply the fluxion of the root by the exponent of the power, and the 

roduck by that power of the ſame root; whoſe exponent is leſs by 
unity than the given exponent. : 

This rule is expreſſed more briefly, in algebraical characters, by 


— by * 
8 x the fluxion of x. 


Thus, the fluxion of x* is & X 3 Xx*==3 x? #; and the fluxion 
of xi i XS NX 5. In the ſame manner the fluxien of 


a+y] 1s 7.5 X a +y| 5; for the quantity @ being conſtant, 5 is 
the true fluxion of the root a + y. 

Again, the fluxion of a? + 2? | * 0 this 2 X222Xa*X22 | z 
for here, x being put == a2 + 22, we have —=2 z£; and there- 


fore 4 x & x, for the fluxien of x 4 (or 4 + 2 * W=45'9 
2. 

1 To find the fluxion of the product of ſeveral variable quantities, 
multiply the Huxien of each by the product of the reſt of the quan- 
tities; and the ſum of the products, thus ariſing, will be the fluxion 
ſought. SS : 

Thus the fluximm of xy is & y 4-5 x; that of xy zis X$y z + yp x2 
+2 xy; and that of vxyzisvxy z2+#vyz+yvaz Eur y. 


Again, the fluxionof a+ x x b —y = ab +b x—ay— xy,isbs 
— 4 57 —Xy—}yX. ; 

4. To find the fluxion of a fraction, the rule is, from the fluxion of 
the numerator multiplied by the d:nominator, ſubtract the fluxian of 
the denominator multiplied by the numerator, arid divide the remain- 
der by the ſquare of the denominator, 


Thus the fluxio of 2 . 
y ** 


; that of © 
1 ED * ＋＋ . 


2X 1 Io d that of Z, 
x—+y | Reo os 4 = 
or 1 the is = 1 X =, and ſo of others. 
2. * 5 x * ; ; 
In the examples hitherto given, each is reſolved by it's own parti- 
cular rule; but in thoſe that follow, the uſe of two or more of the 
above rules is requiſite : thus (by rule 2, and 3,) the fluxion of x2 52 


is found to be 2 K z3 +25* xx; that of * is found (dy rule 2, 


5 


and 4, to be 2.7” 8 ohh > Ap and that of Ex: is (by rule 


4 2 


2, 3, and 4,) found to be IAI. S . 


2 8 
5. When the propoſed quantity is affected by a co. efficient, or 
conſtant multiplicator, the fluxion, tound as above, muſt be multiplied 
by that co- efficient or multiplicator: thus, the mn of 5x* is 15 x: 
4, for the fluxion of x* is 3 * x, which multiplied by 5, gives 15 & * 


And in the very ſame manner, the fluxion of a x will ben ax x. 

Having thus explained the manner of determining the firſt fuxions 
of — quantities, it remains to ſay ſomething of ſecond, third, 
e : 

e have already obſerved, that the ſecond fluxton of a quantity 
is the fluxion of the firſt fuxim ; and by the third fluxion is meant 
the fluxion of the ſecond; the fourth, of the third; and ſo on. 
The fluxions, therefore, of every order are only the meaſure of the 
velocities, by which their reſpective flowing quantities, viz. the 
fluxions of the immediately preceding order, are generated. 

Hence it appears, that a ſecond fluxion always ſhews the rate 


of the increaſe or decreaſe of the firſt fluxion ; and that the third, 


fourth, &c. fluxims differ in nothing, except their order and no- 
tation, from firſt fluxions ; and therefore are alſo determinable in 
the very ſame manner, by the rules already laid down. 

Thus, (by rule 4,) the (firſt) fluxion of x* is 3 * *: and if x is 
generated with an equable 
or uniform velocity, the fuxion of 3 x* & (or Z& X x*) again taken 
{by the ſame rule) will be 34 X Z K, or 6 x * ; which therefore 
is the ſecond fluxien of x*. Again, the third fluxion of x*, or the 
fluxion of 6 x x2, is found tobe 6 #* further than which we cannot 
go in this caſe, becauſe the laſt fluxion, 6 x, is here a conſtant quan- 
tity. p 

In the preceding example, the root x is ſuppoſed to be generated 
with an equable velocity: but if the velocity © an increaſing or de- 
creaſing one, then x, expreſling the meaſure thereof, being variable, 
will alſo have it's Huxion, which is denoted, as ſaid above, by and 
the fluxien of & by &, and ſo on with reſpect to higher orders. 


Exaurrks, wherein the root x (or y) is ſuppoſed to be generated 
with a variable velocity, 

Thus, the fluxion of x3 being 3 * # (or 3 * X *) the fluxion of 

3 * X &, conlidered as a rectangle, will (by rule 3,) be found to 


| 


— 


be 6x3 X# + 3x* X&=6 x£* ZA] which is the ſecond 


fluxiom of #*, Moreover, from the fluxian lait found, we thall in 


like manner get 64 X x? +6 x X 2x*+6xx + 3 
# (or 6x? + 18 xxx + 3x2? 8) for the third Mantel of 5 


32. X 
Thus | 


2 
* + 


Wo, if; =n% x, then will j = a X i Nw 


A—] 
nxx ; andilz* =, then will 252Z= xj +38: and ſo 
of others. | 


Once for all, take particular notice, that the fluxions of all kinds 
and otders whatever, are contemporaneous, or ſuch as may be gere- 
rated together, with their reſpective velocities; in one and the ſame 
time, 

The doctrine of the inverſe methods of Auxims, or calculus ir- 
tegralis, (which conſiſts in finding finite magnitudes from the in- 
finitely ſmall parts thereof, or in determining the fluents of given 


fluxtins) is to proceed from infinitely ſmall quantities to finite, 


and to recompound and ſum up, what the other had reſolved ; 
5 ogg this method of fluxiens is alſo called the ſummatory cal- 
culus, 

Yet, this does not always re-eſtabliſh what has been decom- 
pounded : for, as there is no method for deducing the fluent from. 
the fluxion a priori, by a direct inveſtigation ; ſo it is impoſlible 
to lay down rules for any other forms of fluxions, than thoſe 


ar- 
ticular ones that we know, ſrom the direct method, belong to f 


Jv uch 
kinds of flowing quantities. For example, the fluent of 2 x & is 


known to be x* ; becauſe, by the direct method, the fluxion of x7 
is found to be 2 x *: but the fluent of y x 18 unknown, ſince no 
expreſſion has been diſcovered that produces y x for it's fuxion. 
However, the following rules are uſed by the beſt mathematicians for 
mo, ay fluents of given Huxiens. 


1. To find the fluent of any ſimple fluxion, you need only write 
the letters without the dots over them: thus, the fluent of x is xz 
and that of da- is ax+} y. 

2. To aſſign the flucnt of any power of a variable quantity, mul- 
tiplied by the fluxion of the root ; firſt divide by the fluxion of the 
root; add unity to the exponent of the power, and divide by the ex- 


ponent ſo increaſed ; for dividing the fluxion n x 
* —1 


BE 
x by &, it be- 
comes n x y 


and adding 1 to the exponent (i) we have nx ; 
which divided by n. gives x , the true fluent of u + :& 
Hence, by the ſame rule, the fluent of 3 ** x will be S; that 
1 | 3 at 
of 2 x3 x = —1, that ofy Ly Ay; that of 4545 . 
4 = I m + 
n 


A 
EY TIL — ; that of — or a & & 
—Þ1 "Is 


1—z U — 


DP. 3 ö ** 
= ; that of K = and that of a | X 
1 — m * 


122 
+1 
8-4 = a +2 2 
mXn—+l 
In affigning the fluents of given fluxions, it ought to be conſi- 


dered; whether the flowing quantity, found as above, requires the 


addition or ſubtraction of ſome conſtant quantity, to render it com- 
— 


plete: for inſtance ; the fluent of » x 


1 
& may be either repreſented 
by 1 or by x a, for a being a conſtant quantity the fluxion 


” 1—1 
x Ta, as well as of x , is n&«õ4« K. 

Hence it appears, that the variable part of a fluetit only can be 
aſſigned by the common method, the conſtant part being only 
aſſignable from the particular nature of the problem. 

Now to do this, the beſt way is to conſider how much the va- 
riable part of the fluent, firſt found, differs from the truth, when the 
quantity, which the whole fluent ought to expreſs, is equal to no- 
thing; then that difference, added to, or ſubtracted from, the ſaid 
2 part, as occaſion requires, will give the fluent truly cor- 
rected. 


To make this plainer by an example or two; let N x, 


- a+) 
4 


Here we firſt find y== ; but when y==o, then == becomes 


* ; ſince x, by hypotheſis, is then = therefore — K always 
4 


a ' 
exceeds y by — and ſo the fluent properly corrected, will be 
4 


FA .— 
J= 
4 


343 x3 


A x+ 


x* 

1 4. — 

4 

Again, let j=a" 
42 m|\n+1 

2 and making e, the latter part of the equa- 
mXampli. 

ton 


TN "I , here we firſt have y== 


SH . A . 
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"hee - 


<a... 
** 8 
* ah 
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mX nr. mX n+ 1 

| af” 4-2 111 — — 
m X n+1 


Hitherto x and y are both ſuppoſed equal to nothing, at the fame 
time ; which will not always be the caſe; fot inſtance, though the 
fine and tangent of an arch are both equal to nothing, when the arch 
itſelf is ſo; yet the ſecant is then equal to the radius. ; 

It will therefore be proper to add ſome examples, wherein the va- 
jue of y is equal to nothing, when that of x is equal to any given 

uantity 4. 


Thus let the equation j , be propoſed ; whereof the fluent 


whence the equation of fluent, 


tion becomes 


properly corrected, is y== 


x? * a? 
firſt found is y = — ; but when y = ©, then — = —, by the 
3 3 3 
5 g — 
hypotheſis z thereſore the fluent correQed is y = . 
5 1 
1 
of . af * 
Again, ſuppoſe } = 245 then will y = e ; which, cor- 
n+1 n+1 
a — * 
reed, becomes y = —. 
n 1 
Laſtly, if j c + 5x? |: X xx; then, ſirſt, y = eee 


5 


33 
E- 3203 
therefore the fluent corrected is y = — — A 


36 

3. To find the fluents of ſuch fluxronary ex reſſions, as involve 
two or more variable quantities, ſubſtitute, inſtead of ſuch fluxton, 
it's reſpective flowing quantity; and, adding all the terms together, 
divide the ſum by the number of terms, and the quotient will be the 
fluent. 


Thus the fluent of & + 5 x =——— = —— ==xz; andthe 


2 
: r CMD TN 
fluent of & 2 +5 x2z+zyx = atlas 


= — XY 2. 


3 

Having thus ſhewn the manner of finding ſuch fluents as can be 
truly exhibited in algebraic terms, it remains now to ſay ſomething 
with regard to thoſe other forms of expreſſions invelving one variable 
quantity only; which yet are ſo affected by compound diviſors and 
radical quantities, that their flaents cannot be accurately determined 
by any method whatſoever. 2 : 

The only method with regard to theſe, of which there are innu- 
merable kinds, is to find their fluents, by approximation, which, by 
the method of infinite ſeries, may be done to any degree of exactneſs. 

ax 


„it becomes 
a—x 
neceſſary to throw the fluxion into an infinite ſeries, by dividing ax 
xXx „ #8 * 
by a-=x ; thus, ax = a—x =* + —+ + + 


a 4 * a? 4 
+, &c. 3 
ow the fluent of each term of this ſeries, may be found by the 
1 2 x3 4K * x5 | 
foregoing rules to be x + — + — + —- + — +, &c. 
24 Za? 4a? 5a 


Thus, if it were propoſed to find the fluent of 


* a2 —-@) X xĩ * 
Again, to approximate the fluent of — we firſt 
c2— x2] : 
x] a | 
find the value of expreſſed in a ſeries to be — ＋ |} 
(2—x2]L | c G7 A 
„ 34 1 1 | $4 3 | 
— —— Y x? | — — wa * ** — — 
203 2ac © 85 4ac Ban 16c? 16acs 
I 


5 | 
— —— X x* +, &c. which value being multiplied by 
164% 1630 SOS 

x, and the fluent taken by the rules above laid down, we get 


** ; a I 41 3 34 1 1 s 
I N- 2c 2ac n+3 dcs 4ac 8a c n+5 
Yo 3 Rt e 4 
3 2 —_ _ +, &c. 
16% 16ac? 164 1646 1＋ 


To ſhew the uſeſulneſs of fluxions more accurate ly, we ſhall 
give an example or two. | 


| 


| 


— 


| parts, as has been ſhewn under FLVxION. 


Suppoſe it were required to divide the given right line AB into 
two ſuch parts, AB, CB, that their products or rectangles 


A O B 


I — * * 1 


— an. EE * 8 1 


— 
1 


may be the greateſt poſſible. Let AB a, and let the part AC, 
conſidered as variable (by the motion of C towards B) be denoted 
by x. Then BC being =a—x, we have AC y BC SDA - xx, 
whoſe fluxion ax — 2 xx, being put o, we get ax =2xx; and 
conſequently, x == 4 a. Hence it appears that AC (or x) mult be 
exactly one halt of AB. 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find the folid contents of a 
ſpheroid AFBH 

Let the axis A B, about which the ſolid is gene- 
rated, be == a, the radius =p ==1, and the other 
axis FH, of the generating ellipſis = 5; then, E 
from the property of the ellipſis, we have 42: 42 FE 

H 


A x BD & ): DE- (3). 
2 — 


— 


Hence y* —=— X ax—xx; and the fuxion B 
: 42 þ 6b? 
of the ſolid s (= py? = —- X AN -A and the ſoliditz 


4 2 


p67 


5 = X laxx— 4 x* == the ſegment AIE; which, when 
a3 


2 - —_ 


e OY 
AD x) = AB (a), becomes ( — X44 44, Ipab? = the 
42 
content of the whole ſpheroid. Where, if 4 (FH) be taken — 4 


(AB,) we ſhall alſo get Z pa* for the true content of the ſphere, 


whoſe diameter is a. Hence a fphere or ſpheroid is 2 of it's cir- 
cumſcribing cylinder: for the area of the cir ie FH being expreſled 
od ; 
by , the content of the cylinder, whoſe diameter is FH, and 
4 . 


altitude AB, will be 4 


522 


; of which £ 54 B is evidently two third 


parts, | | 85 | 
Before we take our leave of Huxiant, it is neceſſary to explain 
what is underſtood, and what is to be done in that part of Algebra 
called 

MaAxI1MUM and MINIMUM. 
—— denotes the greateſt quantity attainable in any given 
caſe. 

Minimum denotes the leaſt quantity attainable in any given caſe. 

The method de maximis et minimis is, therefore, the way, whereby 
mathematicians arrive at the greateſt or leaſt poſſible quantity at- 
tainable in any caſe. ; 

If a quantity conceived to be generated by motion, increaſes or 
decreaſes, till it arrives at a certain magnitude or polition, and 
then, on the contrary, grows lefler or greater, and it be required to 
determine the ſaid magnitude or poſition, the queſtion is called a 
problem de maximis et minimis. 

Thus; let a point m move uniformly in'a right line, from A to- 
wards B, and let another point » move after it, with a velocity, 
either increaſing or — but ſe that it may, at a certain 
poſition, D, become equal to that of the former point r, moving 
uniformly. Then let the motion of » be firſt confidered, as an in- 
creaſing one, in which caſe the diſtance of n behind m will conti- 


— — B 
7 mM 
nually increaſe till the two points arrive at the cotemporary poſi- 
tions C and D; but afterwards it will again decreaſe; tor the 
motion of , till then being ſlower than at D, it is alſo {lower than 
that of the proceding point mn (by the hypotheſis ;) but becoming 
quicker afterwards, t 
already faid) will again decreaſe : and therefore is a maximum, or 
the greateſt of all, when the celerities of the two points are equal 
to each other. | ; : 
But, if z arrives at D with a decreaſing celerity, then it's motion 
being firſt ſwifter, and afterwards ſlower than that of , the diſtance 
min will firſt decreaſe and then increaſe ; and therefore is a minimum, 


or the leaſt of all, in the forementioned circumſtance. 


Since then the diſtance mn is a maximum, or a minimum, when 
the velocities of M and N are equal, or when that diſtance increaſes as 
faſt Gong the motion of n, as it decreaſes by that of n, it's flux, 
at that inſtant, is evidently equal to nothing, Therefore, as the mo- 
tion of the points m and n may be conceived ſuch, that their diſtance 
m and n may expreſs the meaſure of any variable quantity whatever, 
it follows, that the,fuxion of any refer quantity whatever, when a 
maximum or a minimum, 1s equal to nothing. 

The rule, therefore, to determine any flowing quantity in an equa- 
tion propoſed, to an extreme value, is; having put the equation into 
fluids, let the fuxion of that quantity {whoſe extreme value is ſought) 
be ſuppoſed equal to nothing; by which means all thoſe members 
of the equation in which it is found, will vaniſh, and the remaining 
ones will give the determination of the maximum or minimum re- 
quired, | 

Problem I. 

To divide a given rightline into two ſuch parts, that their product 
or rectangle may be the greateſt poſſible. 

This is the caſe, when the line is biſſected, or divided into equi 
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an that of mn, the diſtance mn, (as has been 
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In any mechanical engine the proportion of the power to the 
weight, when they ballance each other, 1s tound by ſuppoſing the 
engine to move, and reducing their velocities to the relpective di- 
tectious in which they act; for the invecſe ratio of thoſe velocitics 
is that 01 the power to the weight according to the general principle 
of mechanics. But it is of ule to determine likewiſe the proportion 
they ought io bear to cach other, that when the power prevails, and 
the engine is in motion, it may produce the greatelt effect in a given 
time, When the power prevails, the weight moves at hr{t wich an 
accelerated motion; and When the velocity of the power is invaria— 
ble, it's action upon the weight decreaſes, while the velocity of the 
weight increaſes. 

Thus the action of a ſtream of water, or air, upon a wheel, is to 
be eſtimated from the excets of the velocity of the fluid above the 
velocity of the part af the engine, which it ſtrikes, or from their 
relative velocity only. The motion of the engine ceaſes to be acce- 
lerated when this relative velocity is fo far diminiſhed, that the action 
of the power becomes equal to the reſiſtance of the engine ariſing 
from the gravity of the matter that is Elevated by it, and from fric- 
tion; for when theſe ballance each other, the engine proceeds with 
the uniform motion it has required, 

Let c denote the velocity of a ſtream, « the velocity of the part of 
the engine, which it itrikes, when the motion of the machine is uni- 
form, and a — u will repreſent their relative velocity. Let A fe- 
preſent the weight, which would ballance the force of the ſtream, 
when 1t's velocity is a, and p the weight, which would ballance the 
force of the fame ſtream, if it's velocity was only a — ; then 

2 


„and p ſhall repreſent the 


W 


44 — „. 


p A2 4 — 2 rA 


a 4 
action of the ſtream upon the wheel. If we abſtract from friction, 
and have regard to the quantity of the weight only, let it be equal to 
g A (or be to A as qto 1) and bccauſe the motion of the machine is 
11 A 1 — 1 1 
ſuppoſed uniform, = X A X * 5 a= 


« a a N 


: . : A 2— 1 7 
The motnentum of this weight is 4 A u == — X ®: ; which is 


a a 


. . dl 2 — u . . 
a maximum when the flaxien of „r- vaniſhes, that ie, when 
a a 


u N 42 — * — 2 XA -u ge, or 4a —Ju=29, There- 
fore, in this caſe the machine will have the greateſt effect, if 2 = 
AN @ _— 4A That is, if the 
3 . 9 

weight that is raiſed by the engine be leſs than the weight, which 


would ballance the power in the proportion of 4 to 9; and the mo- 
4Aa 


T., or the weight q A. = 


| 3 mentum of the weight 18 


27 
Problem II. 


Suppoſe that the given 
weigit P deſcending by it's 
gravity into the vertical line, 
raiſcs a given weight W by 
the cord PM W (that paſſes 
over the pulley M) along 
the inclined plai.e B D, the 
height of which BA 1s 
” given; and let the poſition H 
| of the plane B D be requir- 
ed, along which W will be raiſed in the leaſt time from the hori- 
zontal line A D to B. 


LtAB=a, BD==x, ft == time in which W deſcribes D B, 
then the force which accelerates the motion of W is P — . tt 1s 


1 * 


, and if we ſuppoſe the fluxisn of this quantity to va- 


As... 
FP x— 8 


niſh, we ſhall find x = 2005 or == [3 Bl. conſequently the 
x 


plane BD required is that upon which a weight equal to 2 W would 
be ſuſtained by P; orif B C be the plane upon which W would 
ſuſtain P, then BD = 2 BC. 

But if the poſition of the plane BD be given, and W being ſup- 
poſed variable, it be required to find the ratio of W to P, when the 
greatelt momentum is produced in W along the given plane B D; 


in this caſe, W ought to be toP, as BD to BA+ BDA 
＋ BN. 


Queitions of this kind may be likewiſe demonſtrated from the 


common clementary geometry : of which the following may ſerve 
as an example, 


Problem III. 


Let a fluid moving with the velo- 


2 city and direction A C ftrike the B 8 | 


plane C E, and ſuppoſe that this | 
| plane moves parallel to itſelf in the ö N 
1 direction CB, perpendicular to C A, K 
4 or that it cannot move in any other 
| direction; then let it be required to 
ind the moſt advantageous polition | 
of the plane C E, that it may re- NI D 
che the greateſt impulſe from the 5 2 
action of the fluid. | 
 T:*tAPbe perpendicular to C | 
in P, draw A K parallel to CB, Q 

Vor. I. No 19. | 


_— 
| —_——— 


and let PK be perpendicular upon it in K; and A K will mraſure 
the force, with which any particle of the fluid impels the plane E C, 
in the direction C B. For the force of any ſuch particle being re- 
prefented by A C, let this force be refolved into A Q, parallel to EC,. 
and A P perpendicular to it; and it is maniteſt, that the latter A P 
only has any effect upon the plane CE. 

Let this force A be rcfolved into the force A L perpendicular 
to CB, and the force AK parallel to it; then it is mantteſt, that thc 
former, AL, has no effect in promoting the motion of the plane in 
the direction CB; fo that the latter, A K, only, meaſures the et- 
fort by which the particle promotes the motion of the plane CE, in 
the direction CB. 

Let EM and EN be perpendicular to CA and CB, in Mand N; 
and the number of particles, moving with directions parallel to AC, 
incident upon the plane CE, will be as EM. 

Therefore the effort of the fluid upon CE, being as the force of 
each particle, and the number of particles together, it will be as AK 
XE. M; or becauſe AK is to AP (= EM) as EN to CE, as 

f a 
EN 1 EN. ſo that C E being given, the problem is re- 


duced to this, to find when EM XE N is the greateſt poſſible, or a 
maximum. 

Dut becauſe the ſum of EM and of EN ( CMI] is given, be- 
ing always equal to CE, it follows that EN NE NIL is preateit 
when EN?*—4CE:; for when the ſum of two quantities AC and 
CB was given, AC >< CB is greatelt when AC==4 AB, as will 
be very evident if a {emicircle is deſcribed upon A D. But when 
EN XxX E M+ is greateſt, it's ſquare root EN X E M2 is of neceſſity 
at the ſame time greate!t, Therefore the action of the fluid upon the 
plane CE in the dircftion CB is greateſt when EN = 4 CE2z, 
and conſ-quently EM == + CE? ; that is, when EM the fine of the 
angle ACE, in which the ſtream ſtiikes the plane, is to the radius, as 
V 2toy ;; in which caſe it ealily appears, from the trigonometri- 
cal tables, that this angle is of 54 4. 

Several uſeful problems in mechanics may be reſolved by what we 
have juſt now ſhiewn. 

It we repreſent the velocity of the E. 
wind as in this figure, by A C, a ſec- 
tion of the fail ot a windmill, perpen- 
dicular to it's length by CE, as it fol- 
lows from the nature of the engine, 
that it's axis ought to be turned directly BT 8 A 
to the wind, and the ſail can only move 
in a direction perpendicular to the axis, it appears, that, when the 
motion begins, the wind will have the greatcit eſtect to produce this 
motion, when the angle ACE in which the wind ſtrikes the fail, is 
ol 54* 44. 

In the ſame manner, if CB repreſent the direction of the motion 
of a ſhip, or the poſition of her Coed abſtradting from her lce-way, 
and AC be the direction of the wind, perpendicular to her way, then 
the moit advantageous poſition of the fail CE, to promote her mo- 
tion in the direction CB, is when the angle ACE, in whick the 
wind ſtrikes the ſay, is of 54% 44. 

The beſt polition of the rudder, where it may have the greateſt ef- 
fect in turning round the thip, is determined in like manner. 

Much might be added in this place concerning tangents and ſub— 
tangents in an algebraic curve; whole Ne thod is one of the great re- 
ſults of the cal difforentialtss but us it's deſeription and ule comes 
more naturally under the title GEOMETRY, it all be defcried till 
we treat of that {cience, 


ARITHMETIC, in/irumental, is that where the common rules are 
performed by means of in{truments contrived tor eale and diſpatch ; 
ſuch as ſcales and ſliding rules; ſuch more particularly are Neper's 
bones, an inſtrument whereby raultiplication and diviſion of large 
numbers are ſacilitated and expedited ; and fo called from 1t's in- 
ventor John Neper, baron of Marchiiton in Scotland. Sce the ar- 
ticle NEPER's bones. | 

AKITHMETIC, ?herettenl, is the ſcience of the properties, rela- 
tions, &c. of numbers, conſidered abſtractedly, with the reaſons and 
demonſtrations of the ſeveral rules relating thereto. Euclid has 
given a theoretical ARITHMETIC, in the ſcventh, eighth, and math 
books of his clements. 

ARITHMETIC, pradical, the art of numbering or computing; 
that is, from certain numbers given, for firging certain others, 
whoſe relation to the former is known. Ex. gr. It a number be 
required, equal to two given numbers 6 and 8. 

Nic. Tartaglia, a Venetian, publiſhed, in 1556, the firſt intire 
body of pradtical arithmetic, conſiſting of two books: the former, 
the application of arithmetic to civil uſes; the latter, the grounds of 
algebra. The number of practical authors, who have written on 
this ſubject, is almoſt infinite. 

ARITHMETIC, harmonical, compriſes ſo much of the doctrine 
of numbers, as reſpects the making the compariſons, reductions, 
&c. of mulical intervals. 

ARITHMETIC, lagaritlumcticul, is that which is performed by 
tables of logarithms; which are ortifcial numbers in arithme- 
tical progreſſion, exprefling the ratios of natural numbers in geo- 
metrical progreſſion. i 

ARITHMETIC, Iical, a denomination ſometimes given to the 
arithmetic of ſexageſimal fractions, uſed by altrunomers in their cal- 
culations. Sce LOGISTICA. | 

ARITHMETIC, ,,, gives the calculus of numbers, or inde- 
terminate quantities ; and is performed by the common numerals, or 
Arabic characters. 

 ABLTHMETIC, ſpecieus, gives the calculus of quantities; uſing 
letters of the alphabet to denote the quantities, inſtead of figures; and 

cvincides with what is uſually called age, or literal arithmetic, 
3 1 ARITHMETIC, 
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ARITHMETIC, decimal, or decadal, is that performed by a 
feries of nine figures and a cypher. 

The common arithmetic, among us, makes uſe of the ten Arabic 
figures, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9; after which we 7. 4 10, 
11, 12, &c. This method was introduced into Europe by Gerbert, 
afterwards pope Sylveſter II. who borxowed it from the Moors of 
Spain. The ten fingers of the hands were no doubt originally 
made uſe of in computation, befare arithmetic became an art. The 
Indians ate at this day very expert at computing on their fingers, 
without any ufe of pen and ink. 

ARITHMETIC, decimal, the doctrine of decimal fractions. See 
DECIMAL. 

ARITHMETIC, Sa. See BiNARY arithmetic. The laws of 
progreſſion may become more eaſily diſcovered hereby, than by any 
other method, where more characters are neceſſary. 

ARITHMETIC, fetrafic, that wherein only the figures 1, 2, 3, 
atid o are uſed. 

ARITHMETIC, s, or common, comprehends, beſides the doctrine 
of integers, that of broken numbers, or fractions. See FRACTION. 

ARITHMETIC, ſexageſimal, or ſexagenary, or the doQtrine of 


ſexageſimal fractions, is that which proceeds by ſixties. It is 


ſuppoſed to have been invented by Ptolemy, in the ſecond century. 

In this notation, the integral numbers from 1 to 59 were ex- 
preſſed in the common way; then fixty was called ſexagena prima, 
and marked I'; twice f:xty, or 120, I : and ſo on to 59 times 60, 
or 3540, which is LIN. Sixty times ſixty, or 3600, was called ſex- 
agena ſecunda, and marked with two daſhes, I”; twice 3600, II“; 
and ten times 3600, X“, &c. And in this way the notation was 
continued. But if a number leſs than ſixty was joined with any of 
the ſexageſimal integers, their proper expreſſion was annexed with- 
out the daſh ; ex. gr. four times 60 and 25 is IV' XXV; the ſum 
of twice 60 ten times 3600, and 15, is X” IT' XV, &c. "The ſex- 
ageſimal fractions continued till the invention of decimals. See 
SEXAGESIMAL. 

ARITHMETIC, political, is the application of arithmetic to poli- 
tical ſubjects. See POLITICAL arithmetic. 

ARITHMETIC of infinites is the method of ſumming up a ſeries 
of numbers, conlilting of infinite terms. Conſult the articles 
SERIES and FLUXIONS. 

ARITHMETIC of rational and irrationale. 

Rational is applied to integral, fractional, and mixed numbers: 
thus we ſay, rational fraction, rational integer, and rational mixed 
numbers. Rational is allo applied to QUanTITY, RaTlo, &c. 
1which ſee. 

Irrational is an appellation given to ſurd NumBErs and QUAN: 
TITIES. . 

ARITHMETICAL compliment of a logarithm, fine, tangent, 
&c. the ſum or number which a logarithm, &c, wants of 10,0000000, 
The arithmetical compliment of 7. 1079054, is 2.8920940, where 
each ffgure but the haſt is ſubtracted from , and that from 10. 
It is {-mctimes alſo uſed in trigonometrical calculations, when 
radius, or 10,0000000 1s the firſt term, to ſave the labour of ſub- 
traction. It is diginguithed by placing a point before the index, 
and another after it; thus, .2.892c940. 

ARITHMETICAL mcdium, or mean, called in the ſchools me- 
dium tei, is that which is equally diſtant from cach extreme; or 
which exceeds the leſſer extreme, as much as it is exceeded by the 
greater, in reſpect of quantity, not proportion. Thus, nine is a 
medium between ſix and twelve. 

ARITHMETICAL progreſſion, is a ſeries of quantitees equ-diſtant 
from each other; 1. e. increaſing or decreaſing, by the ſame com- 
mon interval, or difference. | 

Thus 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, &c. make an arithmetical progreſſion ; 
becauſe increaſing, or differing, equally, by 3: thus alſo 25, 20, 
15, 10, and 5, are in arithmetical progreſſion, decrealing by a com- 
mon difference 5. | 

In every arithmeticel progreſſion, whether increaſing or decreaſing, 
the ſum of the firſt and laſt term is equal to the ſum of any two in- 
termediate terms equi-diſtant fromthe extremes; as alfo, if the number 
of terms be uneven, to the double of the middle term. For inſtance : 

35 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 
12, 9, 6, 3 


24, 24, 24, 24 


Hence, 1. We find the ſum of arithmetical progreſſion by mul- 
tiplying the ſum ol the firſt and laſt term by half the number of 
terins. Thus, let à repreſent the firſt term, x the laſt, and » the 

| n 
number of terms; and we ſhall have a + x X — , or the ſum 


2 


of all the terms. 
2. Having, therefore, the firit term, the difference, and the 
number of terms given, the ſum of the progreſſion is had by multi- 
plying the firſt term by the number of terms; and to the product 
adding the product ariling from the difference multiplied into the 
ſemi-difference of the number of terms, from the ſquare of that 
lame number. 


Let h be the common difference; and ſince x =a+n — 1 X, 
1 


and a+x X , we ſhall have, merely by ſubſtitution, 


— 


—U—U— . — A ua mn? — 12 | ; 
2a+nb—bX—- =5, i.e. an - X 'b== 5. 


Thus, ſuppoſe the firſt term 3, the number of terms 7, and the 
difference g; the product of 3 and 7 == 21, being added to the 
product 63, of the difference 3 multiplied into the ſemi-difference 


* 


of the number of terms 7, from the ſquare thereof 49==21, gives b, 
the ſum of the progrefſton. by 

3. The number of terms leſſened by one, being multiplied by u, 
common difference; and the firſt term added to the product, the fung, 


is the laſt term, i. e. - XxX 6+ @= x. Thus, in the progte 
ſion of 52 places, where the difference is 3, and the firſt term I 0 
being multiplied by 3, produces 153; to which, adding 5, the lun. 
158 is the 'aft term required, | 3 
4. If the progreſſion begin with o, tlie ſum of all the terms ;. 
equal to half the product of the laſt term muiltipliec by the mw, 

- n I xXx 
of terms, i. e. a + x X becomes in this caſe 
2 2 


Whente it follows, that the ſum of a gregre/fion, beginning 
from o, is the lubduple the ſum of fo many terms, all Equal to the 
greateſt, a 

ARr@THMETICAL proportion, is the identity or fimilitude of two 
ratios, magnitudes, or quantities. A, B, C, D, are ſaid to be 979. 
portional, the firſt A to the lecond B, and the third C to the fourth 
D, when the ratio of the firit A to the ſecond B is the ſame thing 
with the ratio of the third C to the fourth D; or, which is th- 
lame thing, when the firſt A as often contains, or is contained in the 
ſecond B, as the third C contains, or is contained in the fourth D. 
Thus the numbers, 4, 8, 12, 24, are proportional numbers, be- 
cauſe the firſt munber 4 is as often contained in the ſecond number 
8, as the third number 12 is contained in the fourth number 24, 
that is, twice; and which is therefore called the common ratio. 

Whence it follows, that magnitudes, which to one and the ſame 
magnitude have the ſame ratio, are equal the one to the other, and, 
if a magnitude have the ſame ratio to other magnitudes, thoſe mag- 
nitudes are equal one to the other. Which is the ninth prop. of 
Euc. v. 

Now, in the comparing the quantities A B C D together, if the 
ratio of the ſecond B to the third C is found to be the fame with 
the ratio of the firſt A to the ſecond B, and of the third C to the 
fourth D; then theſe four quantities A, B, C, D, are ſaid to be in 
geometric proportion continued, or ſometimes in geometric pro- 
greſlion, and are therefore called progreilional numbers; and ſo for 
any greater number, viz. 5, 6, 7, &. Thus, the numbers 2, , 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. or, 81, 27, 9, Jo 1, 4, . &c. are in 
geometrie proportion continued, becauſe there is the lame conſtant 
ratio between them, and are therefore called progreſſional numbers, or 
gcometrical ſeries; the firſt of which is called an increaſing ſeries, 
becauſe it is generated by a continual multiplication ; the ſecond is 
called a decrealing feries, inaſmuch as it is generated by continual 
diviſion, 

When 3, 4, or more quantities, A, B, C, D, &c. are conti- 
nually proportional, the firſt A ſhall have a duplicate ratio to the 
third, C, of that it has to the ſecond B, as being compounded of 
the ratios of the firſt to the ſecond, of the ſecond to the third, and 
of the third to the tourth ; {6 always in order one more, as thc pio- 
portion ſhall be 3 

In comparing the quantities A, B, C, D together, if the rati» 
of the ſecond quantity B to the third C be greater or leſſer than the 
ratio of the firſt A to the ſecond B, or of the third C to the fourth 
D; then thoſe quantities A, B, C, D, are ſaid to be in geometric 
* pong diſcontinued; thus in the numbers, 4, 8, 24, 48, be- 
cauſe the ratio ſecond 8 to the third 24 is triple greater than the 
ratio of the firſt 4 to the ſecond 8, or of the third 24 to the fourth 
48, which 1s but doublc, therefore, thoſe four numbers are in geo- 
metric proportion diſcontinued, and the ſign for diſcontinued pro- 
portion is :: and, where the ſign is placed, it thews that there the 
proportion is interrupted, and begins a-new, and accordingly, where 
tour quantities are thus expreſſed A: B:: C: D, they are thus 
to be read, as A is to B, that is, in proportion to B, fo is 
C to D. 

From theſe premiſes duly conſidered, all the various properties of 
proportional numbers or quantities will be eaſily inveſtigated. 

Firſt, if four quantities be in proportion either continued or diſ- 
continued, the product of the extremes is equal to the product of 
the means. | 

Thus, if in diſcontinued proportion it be ra: a:: rb: 6b, the 
product of the extremes is » X a X b==radb, evidently equal to that 
of the means, a X X b==arb. _ 

Again, if in continued proportionals it bea:ar::arr:arys, 
the product of the extremes is a Xarrr==aarrr, evidently equal 
to the product of the means ar X arr=aarrr. Whence, on the 
contrary, 

If, of four quantities, the product of the means is equal to the 
product of the extremes, then theſe four quantities are all in geo- 
metric proportion. 

If three quantities are in geometrical proportion continued, the 
product of the extremes is equal to the ſquare of the mean or 
middle term. Thus, if three terms be a, ar, arr, the product ot 
the extremes is a X a7” ==aarr, evidently equal to the ſquare ot 
the mean, or middle term, ar X ar ==aarr. 

If there be ever ſo many continual proportionals, the product of 
the extremes is equal to the product of any two of the means, 
equally diſtant from the extremes; as alſo to the ſquare of the 
middle term, if the number of terms be odd. As in the ſeries a, 
ar, arr, ar, ard, ar, are, &c. the product of the extremes, 
and of any two terms equally remote from them, and the ſquare 
of the middle term is = ae, as is manifeſt from multiplying them 
together, 

If ſeveral 1 are proportionals continued, or diſcontinued, 
as one antecedent is to it's conſequent, ſo is the ſum of all the an- 
tecedents to the ſum of all the conſequents, 


2 If 


; 
1 


* 


* 
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If they are diſcontinued, as a: ar::b:br::c:cr; then, as 
4 ri TUT: for a+b+c X ar =ar X 


rer 4 = 44 r +a br + acr, evidently equal. 
5 — 


. k , 5 : 
It they arc continued, as a, ar, ar, 4273, 471, ar , &c. then 


: a ri Ar, Fart +ariqart, &c. 4 ＋ 47 

: 2 ＋4, &. For aK Car, +ar*, þar*, + 

T2 —arX a-rar, +ar?, +ar?, ., Sau ,, 
* 


Þaar”s +a art, Tad, evidently equal, 


eaſily find the ſum of any geometric progreſſion, 
— fo Sole G the Treateſt term, L the leaſt, and the proportion 
f be —— to the next leſſer, as R tor, Suppoſe the ſum of the 
G h hx -effion S: now ſince the antecedent is to the conſequent 
8 R 5 * and the ſum of all the antecedents is S—L, and the ſum 
of all the conſequents $—G; it will de R: 1. S— L: S—G, 
and therefore by the firlt, RS—RG = S—L; and takin away 8 
n both ſides, and adding RG, we ſhall have RS — S= RG—L; 
nd dividing both ſides o the equation by R—1, we ſhall have S 
RG—L 
R—1 F 

Example. Suppoſe 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, J, 1, and it be re- 

i find it's fum. 
Affe * 2, G= 64, L= }, and conſequently R x G- L 
— 127 4, and ſince R—1== 1, therefore the ſum is 127 4. By 
this theorem may the ſum of any infinite progreſſion decreaſing be 
found. For here L the leaſt term, being leſs than any aſſignable 
quantity, may be rejected as nothing; 1 8 caſe it really va- 
niſhes, and then the theorem will be S == 2 * 

—1 

Example. Suppoſe this decreaſing ſeries 4, 4, J, . u, . 
, Kc. infinitely continued, the whole ſum will be 1, or unity, tor 
RS GSI ==1, which, divided by R— 2 = 1, makes 1== ſum. 
pole this ſeries &, 3. +, Ar &c. infinitely continued, the ſum 
will be 1; for R is 3, and G 4, and thereforeR x G= 3 X 4+ = 
1. which, divided by R—1=2, makes 4 for the ſum ; and uni- 
verlally let any quantity be propoſed, if I take a part thereof deno- 

1 


minated by a, viz. —, and of this a part denominated by a, and fo 


a 

on infinitely, whatever be the number a, the whole progreſſion will 
E 

be a part denominated by a — 1, that is, — e eee 


a aa aaa av 


1 
finitely continued = ; 
a—T | 
If there be two ranks of quiantities in geometrical proportion, 
their products and quotients ſhall likewiſe be proportional thus: 


Suppoſe a tar :: : br 
And £348 3&4: fs; 


F 


b 
Their products ac: acrs :; bd: bdrs; and quotes - : - 
| d 


c C8 
br 


: are evidently proportional; for firſt the product of the extremes 
ds | 


achbdrs is equal to the product of the means a cr sd, and, in the 


abr 
ſecond, the product of the extremes > is == to the product of 
cds 
arhb 
the means . 
csd 


If four quantities are proportional, either continually or diſcretely, 
the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the means. 


For if a, ra, rra, rrra, =, or 2, 4, 8, 16, A, it is plain the pro- 


duct of the extremes and of the means is the ſame quantity rr ada 
or 85. 
n 


: 39. The product of the extremes and of the means can here be 
no other than ra == 60. 

On which proportion is grounded the golden rule, or Rule of 

hree in arithmetic ; ſo called, becauſe having three numbers (as 2, 
4, 15,) it teaches how to find an unknown fourth proportional : tor, 
although this fourth be unknown, yet it's product by 2 the firſt term 
is known, becauſe it is the ſame with the product of the means 4 
and 15, Wherefore the rule directs us to multiply the third by the 
ſecond, that you may thereby obtain the ode of the means ; 
which, divided by one of the extremes, viz. the firſt, muſt needs 
give the other, that is, the fourth ſought. See RuLe of Three 
direct, in Syſtem of ARITHMETIC. 

ARITHMETICAL and geometrical ratio, that relation of hete- 
rogeneous things which determines the quantity of one from the 
quantity of another, without the intervention of any third. 


ARITHMOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination performed by 
numbers, 


2 word is compounded of 2y3u©-, number, and pavruz, divi- 
ion. | 


ARK, Axc, or Akcy. See the article Axch. 
ARK, 


in the ſcripture language, implies a kind of floating-veſſel, 

| made by the command of God Rmſels, for preſerving Noah and his 
family, with the ſeven ſpecies of animals, from the univerſal deluge. 
he word is formed from the Latin arca, a coffer. 


| beaſts; his reaſon is, that if we ſuppoſe ag 


diſcrete proportionals, let a: T4: b:rb; that is 2:4: 15 


The art has afforded ſeveral points of curious inquiry among cri- 
tics and naturaliſts, relating to it's form, capacity, materials, &c. 

The wood whereof the ark was built, is called in the Hebrew 
gopher-wed ; and in the Septuagint, _— timbers. Some tranllate 
the original cedar, others pine, others box; &c. 1 5 

Pelletier prefers cedar, on account of it's e and the 
great plenty of it in Aſia; whence Herodotus and Theophraſtus re- 
late, that the Kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets thereof, 
inſtead of deal. | 

The learned Mr. Fuller, in his Miſcellanies, has obſerved, that 
the wood whereof the ark was built, was nothing elſe but that 
which the Greeks call yut#6þpoo0c;; or the cypreſs-tree ; for, taking 
away the termination, kupar and gopher differ very little in ſound. 
This obſervation the great Bochart has confirmed, and thewn very 
plainly, that no country abounds ſo much with this wood as that 
part of Aſſyria which lies about Babylon. 

In what place Noah built and finiſhed his a#+ is no leſs made a 
matter of diſputation. But the molt probable opinion is, that it was 
built in Chaldea, in the territories. of Babylon, where there was ſo 
great a quantity of cypreſs in the groves and gardens in Alexander's 
time, that that prince built a whole fleet out of it, tor want of tim- 
ber. And this conjeQure is confirmed by the Chaldean tradition, 
which makes Xithuzus (another name for Noah) ſet ſail from that 
country. 

The dimenſions of the art, as given by Moſes, are 360 cubits in 
length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in ſicight, which ſome have thought 
too ſcanty, conſidering the number of things it was to contain; and 
hence an argument has been drawn againſt the authority of the rela- 
tion. To — this difficulty, many of the ancient fathers, and the 
modern critics, have been put to very miſerable ſhifts : but Buteo 
and Kircher have proved geometrically, that taking the common cu- 
bit of a foot and a half, the ark was abundantly ſufficient for all the 
animals ſuppoſed to be lodged in it. Snellius computes the ark to 
have been above half an acre in area, and father Lamy ſhews, that 
It was 110 feet longer than the church of St. Mary at Paris, and 64 
feet narrower ; and if fo, it muſt have been longer than St. Paul's 
church in London, from weſt to caſt ; and broader than that church 
is high in the inſide, and 54 feet of our meaſure in height; and Dr. 
Arbuthnot computes it to have been 81062 tuns. 

The things contained in it were, beſides eight perſons of Noah's 
family, one pair of every ſpecies of unclean animals, and ſeven pair 
of every ſpecies of clean animals, with proviſious for them all du- 
ring the whole year. The former appears, at firſt view, almoſt in- 
finite; but if we come to a calculation, the number of ſpecies of 
animals will be found much leſs than is generally imagined, not 
amounting to an Eundred ſpecies of quadrupeds, nor to two hun 
dred of birds: out of which, in this caſe, are excepted ſuch animals 


as can live in the water. Zoologiſts uſually reckon but 170 


ſpecies 
in all; and biſhop Wilkins ſhews that only 72 of the ned 


kind needed a place in the ark. 
By the deſcription Moſes gives of the art, it appears to have been 


divided into three ſtories, each ten cubits, or fifteen feet high: and 


it 1s agreed on, as moit probable; that the loweſt ſtory was for the 
beaits, the middle ſor the ſcod, and the upper for the birds, with 
Noah and his family; cach ſtory being ſubdivided into different 
apartments, italls, &c. Though Joſcphus, Philo, and other com- 
mentators, add a kind of fourth {tory under all the reſt ; being, as it 
were, the hold of the veel, to contain the ballaſt, and receive the 
filth and faces of ſo many animals: but F. Balmet thinks, that 
what is here reckoned a ſlory, was no more than what is called the 
keel of ſhips, and ſerved only for a conſervatory of ficſh water. 
Drexelius makes 300 apartments; F. Fournier, 23g ; the ancny- 
mous author of the Queſtions on Geneſis, 400; Buteo, Tempora- 
rius, Arias Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and cthers, ſup- 
poſe as many partitions as there were different ſorts of animals. 
Pelletier makes only 72, iz. 36 for the birds, and as many for the 

reater number, as 333. 
or 400, each of the eight perſons in the art mutt have had g7, 413 
or 50 ſtalls to attend and cleanſe daily, which he thinks impoſlible to 
have been done. But it is obſerved, that there is not A in this; 
to diminiſh the number of ſtalls, without a diminution of animals, 
is vain; it being perhaps more difficult to take care of 300 animals 
in ſeventy-two ſtalls, than in goo. As to the number of animals 


contained in the art, Butco computes that it could not be equal to 


five hundred horſes ; he even reduces the whole to the dimenſions of 
56 pair of oxen. F. Lamy enlarges it to 64 pair of oxen, or an 
128 oxen; ſo that ſuppoſing one ox equal to two horſes, if the art 
had room for 250 horſes, there muſt have been room for all the ani- 
mals. But the ſame author demonſtrates, that one floor of it would 
ſufhce for oo horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to a horſe. 

As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved b 


Buteo from 
Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of hay , ſuffices for 


an ox a day; and that a ſolid cubit of hay, as uſually preſſed down 
in our hay-ricks, weighs about forty pounds; ſo that a ſquare cubit 


of hay is more than enough for one ox in one day, Now it appears 


that the ſecond ſtory contained 150,000 ſolid cubits, which divided 


between 206 oxen, will afford each more hay by two thirds than he 
can eat in a year. Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous 
animals equivalent, as to the bulk of their bodies, and their ſood, to 
twenty-ſeven wolves; and all the reſt to 280. For the former, he 
allows 1825 ſheep, and for the latter, 109, 500 cubits of hay, all 
which will be eaſily contained in the two firſt ſtories, and a deal of 
room to ſpare. As to the third ſtory, nobody doubts of it's being 


ſufhcient for the fowls ; with Noah, his ſons and daughters. Upon 
the whole, the learned biſhop remarks, that of the two, it appears 
much more difficult to aſſign a number and bulk of neceſſary things 
to anſwer the capacity of the «rk, than to find ſufficient room for the 
ſeveral ſpacies of animals already known to have been there. This 
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he attributes to the imperſection of our liſt of animals, eſpecially 
thoſe of the unknown parts of the earth; adding, that the moſt ex- 
pert mathematician at this day could not aſſign the proportion of a 
veſſel better accommodated to the purpoſe than is here done; and 
hence finally concludes, that the capacity of the ark, which had been 
made an objection againſt ſcripture, ought to be eſteemed a confir- 
mat ion of it's divine authority, ſince, in thoſe ruder ages, men, 
being leſs verſed in arts and philoſophy, were more obnoxious to 
vulgar prejudices than now: ſo that had it been an human invention, 
it would have been contrived, according to thoſe wild apprehenſions 
which ariſe from a confuſed and general view of things, as much too 
big, as it had been repreſented too little. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that beſides the places requiſite for the 
beaſts and birds, and their proviſions, there was room required for 
Noah to lock up houſhold utenſils, the inſtruments of huſbandry, 
grains and ſeeds, to ſow the earth with after the deluge; for which 
purpole it is thought thathe might fpare room in the third ſtory tor 
{ix and thirty cabins, beſides a kitchen, a hall, four chambers, and 
a {pace about 48 cubits in length to walk in. 

ARK / the covenant, a mall chelt or coffer, three feet nine inches 
in length, two feet three inches in breadth, and two feet three inches 
in height, in which, by God's command, were contained the golden 
pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod, and the tables of the covenant. 
See Exod. XXV. 16. Heb. ix. 4. 

ARK is allo uſed for a large cheſt, in which corn and fruit are 
depoſited. 

ARLYNG, in natural hiſtory, a name by which the common 
OENANTHE is called in many parts of England. 

ARM, brachium, a part * the human body, beginning in the 
ſhoulder, and terminating in the hand. Among phyſicians and ana- 
tomilts, arm only includes that part between the thoulder and elbow; 
the reſt, from the elbow to the wriſt, being taken. into the greater 
hand; by others called the fore arm. 

The arm in this latter acceptation, has only one large bone, called 
the humerus, or ſhoulder-bone, "The other part conſiſts of the cu- 
bitus or ulna, and the radius, called focils. Sce Syſtem of Ax A- 
TOMY. 

Ak, in the manege, is applied to a horſe, when he endeavours 
to defend himſelf againſt the bit, by preſſing down his head, and 
bending his neck, to prevent obeying, or being checked by the bit, 

The remedy for arming againſt the bit, is, to have a wooden ball 
covered with velvet, or other matter, put on his chaub; which will 
ſo preſs him between the jaw-bones, as to prevent his bringing his 
head ſo near his breaſt. 

When a horfe covers the bars with his lips, and deadens the 
reſſure of the bit, he is ſaid to arm himſelf with the lips. This 
appens frequently in thick-lipped horſes. 

ARM, in geography, denotes a branch of the fea, or a river, run- 
ning ſome diſtance into the land. Italy and Sicily are parted by an 
arm of the ſea. | 

ARM, a term uſed by gardeners, with reſpect to cucumbers and 
melons, in the ſame ſenſe as branch, of other plants, &c. 

ARM, in military affairs, heraldry, &. See ARMS, and AR- 
MOUR, 

AR, in marine language, reſpects a ſhip, which is ſaid to be 
armed for war, when properly equipped, provided, and fitted out. 

An armed \hip, is a veſſel occaſionally taken into the ſervice of 
government in time of war, and employed to guard fome particular 
coalt, or to attend on a fleet. 

A croſs-bar thot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome rope-yarn, or the 
lixe, is rolled about one end of the iron bar which runs through the 
ſhot, both that the ſhot may be the better rammed down into the 


gun, and leſt the ſharp end of the bar ſhould catch into any honey- 


combs within the cylinder of the cannon. _ 

ARM, yard. Yard-ARM is that half of the yard which is on either 
fide the coaſt, when it lies athwart the fhip. 

ARM of a magnet, is a ſmall piece of ſteel in the iron incloſure, in 
which the loadflone is placed; and, when capped, caſed, or ſet in iron 
or ſteel, a loadſtone is ſaid to be armed. TH 
make it take up the greater weight; and alſo for the more readily 
diitinguiſhing it's poles. It is thought ſurprizing, that a little iron 
tattened to the poles of a magnet, ſhould fo vaſtly improve it's force, 
as to render it 150 times ſtronger than when naked. 

The beſt way to arm a loadſtone, is, to drill a hole through the 
ſtone from pole to pole, and in that to place a ſteel rod of a mode- 
rate length ; which rod, Kircher tells us, will take up more weight 
at the end, than the ſtone itſelf armed the common way can do. 

ARM, is allo a figurative expreſſion for pater; as the ſecular arm, 
denoting the lay or temporal authority of a ſecular judge. 

ARMA dure, q. d. to give arms, ſignifies, in ſome ancient char- 
ters, to dub or make a Knight. 

ARM A mutare, i. e. to chang? arms, was a ceremony uſed to con- 
firm a league or friendſhip between parties. 

Ara depinere, to lay down arms, was a puniſhment to which a 
man guilty of an offence was anciently liable. 

ARMA reverſata, inv-rt-d arms, was 4 puniſhment enjoined, when 
a man was convicted of tie iſon, felony, or the like. 

Ax MA mluta, otherwiſe called arma emoiita, were ſharp wea— 

"NE, | 

ARMADA, a Spanifh term, which denotes a fleet of men of war, 
The armada, which attempted. to invade England in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, is farnous in hiitory. It was »inly and untrul 
called The Invincible Armada, being partly ſcattered by the wed 
and partly ſubdued by the Engliſh fleet; on which occalion a medal 
wactirnek, with this motto, AFFLAVIT DEUS, ET DISSIPANTUR. 

ARMADILEA, denotes a ſquadron of men of war, to the num- 
bar of fix or eight, from 24 to $0 picces of cannon, which the king 
B1itatns, in Spaniſh America, both in time of war and peace, to 


is is done in order to 
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revent foreigners from trading with the Spaniards and Indians. 

heſe veſſels are otherwiſe called guarda cia; and generally ten 
dezvouſe at Calao, a port of Lima. They have alſo an armad::;; 
in the north ſea, whole ee abode is at Carthagena. 

ARMADILLO, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal e. 
ſembling a hedge-hog, and almoſt of the fame lize. His head, 
body, and tail, are covered with a ſhield of a bony fubltance, ad 
very curiouſly contrived with moſt beautifut ſcales. Near the hing 
part of the head are two joints, that he may move his head; and or, 
the back ſeven diviſions, or ſhields, with a yellow ſkin between each, 
The tect are allo covered with a thinner thicld. The lower parts of 
his body are without this covering, but are beſet with hairs near 40 
inch long, which proceed from prominent pores. There are alto 3 
few hairs on the ſkin, which joins to leveral thells of the ſhield, tile 
the ſormer ; as allo near the mouth and eyes. 

The head is like a hog, with a ſharp ſnout : it has little eyes ſunk 
deep in the head, and a pointed narrow tongue. The ears are nu- 
ked, brown, and ſhort ; the teeth are of a middle ſize, and eighteen 
in cach jaw. The feet reſemble hands, with five fingers, and round- 
ith nails. He roots up the ground with his ſnout, like a hag ; and 
is tinctured all over with a reddiſh colour. "The tail at the root is 
near four inches thick; but grows leſs gradually to the end, which 
terminates in a point. He lives upon melons, potatges, and other 
roots; and will cat fleſh when he can get it. He generally lics hid 
in the g-ound, and ſometimes will frequent water and watery places, 
where he feeds upon worms, ſmall fiſh, and water inſects. Some- 
times he will eat ants, apples, and the berries of certain trees. Sce 
plate 72. 

He is extremely valued among the Braſilians, for the whiteneſs 
and d-licacy of his fleſh, and furniſhes a principal diſh at their bei} 
feaits. Ibe plates of his ſhell, een and given in a doſe of a 
dram, are eſteemed ſudorific, and a remedy for the lues venerea. 

ARMAMAXI, a kind of Scythian chariots, or carriages, com- 
poſed of two wheels, varioully adorned with crowns, ſhields, breaſt- 
plates, and other ſpoils : they were anciently carricd in proceſſion 
after the images of the gods and great men. 

The word eis formed of the Latin arma, and the Greek epz;z, 
carriage. 

ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raiſed cither for ſea or 
land fervice, and provided with the furniture of war. 

ARMAN, among farriers, is a confection of great cflicacy, given 
to herles, to prevent a total loſs of appetite. 

ARMARIUM unguentum, in the hermetic philoſophy, is a ſem- 
pathetic ointment, by which wounds are faid to have been curcd at « 
diſtance, by only dreſſing the weapons with it. 

ARMATFIUM, a deterſive kind of co/lyrium, chiefly compoſed of 
æs uſtum, gum ammoniac, and the robots of the tree thus : it was 
anciently in great eſteem for removing alperities of the eye-lids. 

ARMATURE, in a general ſenfe, denotes armour, 

ARMATURA, in the ancicnt military art, was a kind of exer- 
ciſe, performed with miſſive weapons, as darts, ſpears, arrows, &c. 

Ar MATURA alſo ſignifies light- armed ſoldiers ; but Aquinas re- 
{trains the term to young loldiers trained to the above exerciſe. 

ARMATURA is likewife an appellation given to ſoldiers in the 
emperor's retinue. 

ARMED, in the ſea-language, &c. See the article Aga. 

ARMED, in heraldry, is uſed, when the horns, feet, beak, or ta- 
lons of any beaſt or bird of prey are of a different colour from the reſt 


of their body. 


ARMENA, in botany, a term applied by the ancient Greeks to 
the young ſhoots of the common 8 at the time when they 
are eaten ; and not only theſe, but the young ſprouts of the cabbage, 
and of all other eſculent plants. Pliny gives the name armena to a 
Kind of wild aſparagus. | 

ARMENIACA, in botany. See f APRICOT. 

ARMENIAN bole, a kind of earth. : 1822. 

ARMENIAN /tone, is a mineral ſtone, or earth, of a blue colour, 
fometimes ones with green, black, and yellow. It is now found 
very pure, though in ſmall quantities, in the mines at Goſlelaer in 
Saxony, but was anciently brought only from Armenia. 

It is a very valuable ſubſtance in painting, being a bright and flo- 
rid blue. It was in ſo high eſteem as a paint among the ancients, 
that counterfeits were continually attempted to ſupply it's place. 
mu chief uſe is in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place alſo in 
paylic, 

ARMENIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe&, or diviſion, 
among the eaſtern Chriſtians, ſo called from Armenia, the country 
they originally inhabited : there are two kinds of Armenians, the one 
catholic, and ſubject to the pope, having a patriarch in Perſia, and 
another in Poland ; the other Hem a peculiar ſect, and have two pa- 
triarchs in Natolia. They are generally accuſed of being mono- 
phyſites, admitting only of one nature in Chriſt. With regard to 
the cuchariſt, they, in general, agree with the Greeks ; abſtain reli- 
gioully from eating of blood and things ſtrangled ; and are much 
addicted to faſting ; inforufdh that, to hear them talk, one would 
almoſt conclude that their whole religion conſiſted in faſting or ab- 
ſtinence. . 

ARM ENIAN bibles. Sce £ BIBLE. 

ARMERIUS, a plant. DianTHUs. 

ARMIGER, literally armour-bearer; it denotes, in modern 
writers, a title of dignity, rendered in Engliſh by eſquire. 

ARMILAUSA, a ſhort military coat, worn by the ancients, 
and which reached down only to the knee. 

ARMILAUSA, in eccleſiaſtical writers, is applied to the ſcapular 
of monks and canons ; thus called, on account of it's hanging from 
the ſhoulders, or arms. EM 

ARMILLA membranzſa, a name applied to the apnular ligament, 
by ſome anatomiſts. —9— 
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hi rcle, in the region of the carpus. | 
10 [ LLARY, in a — ſenſe, implies ſomething compoſed 
; circles. | | 
2 is Latin, armillaris, and derived from armilla, a bracelet. 
ARMILLARY ſphere, an artificial ſphere com ſed of a number of 
circles of the mundane ſphere, put together in their natural order; to 
eaſe and aſſiſt the. imagination, in conceiving the conſtitution of the 
heavens, and the motions of the celeſtial bodies. See plate 7, fig. 17. 
The armillary ſphere revolves upon it's axis within a filvered hori- 
zon, which is divided into degrees, and moveable every way upon a 
braſs ſupporter- The other parts are the equinoCtial, zodiac, me- 
ridian, the two tropics, and the two polar circles, 8 
ARMILLARY !rigenometer, an inſtrument conſiſting of five ſemi- 
circles; viz. meridian, vertical circle, horizon, hour circle, and 
equator 3 ſo adapted to each other by joints and hinges, and ſo gra- 
duated and divided, as to ſerve for expeditiouſly reſolving many pro- 
blems in 1 dialling, and ſpherical trigonometry. It was 
frit contrived by Mr. Mungo Murray, and improved by Mr. Fer- 


n. 
SO MILLATI milites, thoſe who wore bracelets on their left 
arms, beſtowed on them by their generals or emperors. The term 
is more frequently applied to foppiſh and effeminate ſoldiers who 
wore thoſe bracelets. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, a feaſt held by the ancient Romans; 
wherein they ſacrificed, in complete armour, and with the found of 
trumpets. The ſacrifice was celebrated on the fourteenth of the 
calends of November; and was intended for procuring proſperity to 
the arms of the Roman people. 

ARMINGS, reſpecting a ſhip, are the ſame with waſte-clothes, 
being red cloths, hung before the cubbridge-heads, and about the 
eutſides of the 1 of a ſhip. 

ARMINIANISM, the doctrines of Arminius and his followers. 
See the next article. 

ARMINIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the followers of Armi- 
nius, a celebrated miniſter of Amſterdam, and afterwards profeſſor 
"bf theology in the univerſity of Leyden. Arminius, though edu- 
cated at Geneva, and having imbibed the doQtrjnes concerning pre- 
deſtination and grace maintained by Calvin, Beza, Zanchius, &c. 
began to expreſs his doubts concerning them in the year 598 ; and 
upon farther inquiry adopted ſentiments more nearly reſembling 
thoſe of the Lutherans, than of the Calviniſts. "The Arminian ſyſtem 
has very much prevailed in England ſince the time of archbiſhop 
Laud, and it's votaries in other countries are very numerous. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Arminians may be comprized in 
the following five articles; relating to predeſtination, univerſal re- 
demption, the corruption of man, converſion, and perſeverance. 
With reſpe& to the firſt, they maintained, That „ from all 
eternity, determined to beſtow ſalvation on thoſe who, he foreſaw, 
would perſevere unto the end in their faith in Chriſt Jeſus ; and to 
inflict everlaſting puniſhments on thoſe who ſhould continue in their 
unbelief, and reſiſt, unto the end, his divine ſuccours : fo that elec- 
tion was conditional, and reprobation in like manner the reſult of 
foreſeen infidelity, and perſevering wickedneſs.” 

On the ſecond, the Arminians taught, © That Jeſus Chriſt, by 
his ſufferings and death, made an atonement for the fins of all man- 
kind in general, and of eve 


ever, none but thoſe who believe in him, can be partakers of their 
divine benefit.” 

On the third article, they held, © That true faith cannot proceed 
from the exerciſe of our natural faculties and powers, nor from the 
force and operation of free will; ſince man, in conſequence of his 
natural corruption, is 1 either of thinking or doing any 


good thing; and that therefore it is neceſſary, in order to his con- 


verſion and ſalvation, that he be regenerated and renewed by the 
8 of the Holy Ghoſt, which is the gift of God through Jeſus 
riſt. 

Fourthly, “ That this divine grace, or energy of the Holy Ghoſt, 
begins and perfects every thing that can be called good in man, and 
conſequently all good works are to be attributed to God alone; 
that, nevertheleſs, this grace is offered to all, and does not force 
men to act * their inclination, but may be reſiſted, and ren- 
dered iceffectual, by the perverſe will of the impenitent ſinner.” — 
Some modern Arminians interpret this and the laſt article with a 
greater latitude. | 

Fifthly, « That God gives to the truly faithful, who are rege- 
nerated by his grace, the means of preſcrving themſelves in this 
ſtate ;”—and though the firſt Arminians made ſome doubt with re- 
ſpect to the cloſing part of this article, their ſollowers uniform 
maintain, that the regenerate may loſe true juſtifying faith, for- 
feit their ſtate of grace, and die in their ſins.” 

The modern ſyſtem of Arminianiſm likewiſe, founded on a com- 
prehenſive plan rojected by Arminius himſelf, as appears from a 
paſſage in his laſt will, extends the limits of the chriſtian church, 

relaxes the bonds of fraternal communion in ſuch a manner, 
that chriſtians of all ſeas and denominations, whatever their ſenti- 
ments and opinions may be, papiſts excepted, may be formed into 
one Nous ys and live together in brotherly love and concord, 

ARMISTICE, in military affairs, a temporary truce, or ceſſation 
ol arms for a very ſhort ſpace of time. 

ARMOISIN, a filk ſtuff, or kind of taffety, manufactured in the 
Indies, at Lyons in France, and at Lucca in Italy. That of 
the Indics is lighter than thoſe made in Europe. 

ARMONIAC, a volatile ſalt. See Sal-AMMONIAC. | 

ARMONICA, the name of a muſical inſtrument, conſtrued 
* drinking. glaſſes. It is well known, that a drinking - glaſs yields 
4 tweet tone, by paſſing a wet finger round it's brim. Mr. þ 


OL. I. No. 19. | 


uck- 


n 


= comprehends all the tendons belonging to the whole hand | 


individual in particular; that, how- | 


eridge, of Ireland, was the firſt who thought of playing tunes formed 


| of theſe notes. He collected a number of glaſſes of different ſizes, 


fixed them near each other on a table, and tuned them by putting 
—_ into them, in à greater or leſs quantity, as each note re- 
quired, . OTE > 

Mr. Delaval made an inſtrument in imitation of that which was 
contrived by Mr, Puckeridge ; and from this inſtrument, Dr. Frank- 
lin took the hint of conſtructing his armonica. The glaſſes for this 
muſical inſtrument are blown as near as poſſible in tlie form of he- 
miſpheres, having each an open neck or ſocket in the middle. 

RMOR, or Anouk, denotes all ſuch habiliments as ſerve to 
defend the body from wounds, eſpecially of darts, a ſword; a lance; 
Kc. A complete ſet of armour formerly conſiſted of a helmet, a 

ſhield, a cuiraſs, à coat of mail, a gantlet, &c. This they called 
armour cap-d-pit and was. the wear of the cavaliers and men at 
arms; but it is now laid aſide. 1 | ; | 

ARMOR, coat, is the eſcutcheon of any perſon or family, in- 
cluding the ſeveral charges and other furniture belonging to it; as 
mantling, creſt, motto, — 3 | | 

2 ORACIA; a name given by the ancients td a kind of 
„„ MI 2 

ARMORIAL, ſomething relating to arms; or heraldry. . _ 

ARMORIAL 1s alſo a title given to ſuch books as contain the 
arms of a number of perſons of quality or rank;  _ 

ARMORIC, or AREMoOR1C, ſignifies that which belongs to the 
province of Bretagne, or Britany in France: All the = and 

weſtern coaſt of Gaul; from the Pyreneans to the Rhine, was an- 
ciently called Armorica. * 

ARMORIC, in an abſolute ſenſe, denotes the language ſpoken by 
the inhabitants of Britany. It is alſo a dialect of the Welſh, and 
filter of the Corniſh language. The inhabitants of Britany, Corn- 
wall, and Wales, formerly underſtood each other's ſpeech ; though 
conſiderable diverſities have crept in between theſe languages, ſince 
their ſeparation. 

ARMOURER, a perſon who makes or deals in arms or armour. 

Among the Romans, the armourers were diſperſed in different 
parts of the empire, it being forbidden either to fell buy, or make 
arms elſewhere. They were exempt from all offices and taxes, and 

received a falary from the public. When once they had taken the 
employment on themſelves, neither they nor their children were 
allowed to quit it: In the weſtern empire, . there were nineteen 
armamentaries, or repoſitories of arms; and fifteen in the eaſtern, 
placed near the frontiers. 7 9s 

ARMOURER of a ſhip, an officer who is to take cate that the arms 
on board are in good condition for ſervice. 

ARMORY, or ArMovuRy; a magazine of arms, or a place 
_ military habiliments are depoſited, that they may be ready for 
uſe. | „ 

ARMoRY alſo implies a branch of the ſcience of heraldry, con- 
ſiſting in the knowledge of coats of arms, as to their blazons and 
various intendments. h | | 

ARM-pit, AxILIA, or ALA, in anatomy, the cavity under the 
upper-part of the arms. | | 

Abſceſſes in the arms are uſually rous, on account of the 
many blood-veſlels, lymphatics, nerves, &c. thereabout, which form 
ſeveral large plexus. By the ancient laws, criminals were to be 
hanged by the axillæ, if they were under the age of puberty. 

A in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds of weapons, whether 
offenſive or defenſive. | 

It is ſuppoſed that the firſt artificial arms were of wood, and were 
only employed againſt beaſts; and that Belus, the fon of Nimrod, 
was the firſt that waged war; whence, according to ſome, the tern 
bellum originated. Arms of ſtone, and even of braſs, appear to have 
been uſed before thoſe of iron and ſteel. The principal arms of the 
ancient Britons were hatchets, ſcythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers : 


the Saxons introduced the halbard, bows, arrows, arbalets, &c. By 


the ancient laws of England, every man, except the judges and 
clergy, was obliged to bear arms. | 1 
What chiefly contributed to render the Romans maſters of the 
world, was, that having ſucceſſively warred againſt all nations, 
they conſtantly renounced their own method, arms, &c. whenever 
- they met with better. | | | 
RMS, in a legal ſenſe, extend to any thing a perſon wears for 
his own defence, or takes in his hand, or uſes in anger, to ſtrike or 
throw at another. 


Arms of offence in uſe among us at preſent are, the ſword, piſtol, 
muſquet, bayonet, pike, &c. The arms of the Highlanders are, 
the broad ſword, target, poniard, and whinyer or durk, &c. | 

ARMS of defence. See the article ARMOR, FF. 

Fire-ARMS, are cannon, mortars, and other ordnance ; muſquets, 
and carabines, piſtols, and even Nr carcaſſes, &c. all 


which are charged with powder and ball. For the reſilition or re- 
bound of fire-arms, ſee REBOUND. 


ARMS, paſs 7 a kind of eombat the ancient cavaliers. 
ARMS, ft > conſiits of a muſquet, bayonet, ſword, belt, and 
cartridge-box. | 


ARMS of parade, or courteſy, were commonly unſhod lances, 


ſwords having no edge or point, wooden ſwords,” and alſo canes: + 


theſe were uſed in the ancient juſts and tournaments. TIS 
Arms likewiſe denote the natural weapons or parts of defence of 
animals; as claws, teeth, taſks of elephants, quills of porcupines, 
beaks of birds, &c. . 12 
ARMS, in a figurative ſenſe, imply the profeſſion of a ſoldier; as 
when we ſay, he was bred to arms, &c. 4 wort nite 24 panty 
ARMS, or ARMORIES, in heraldry, ſignify marks of honour borne 
upon ſhields, banners, and coats, in order to diſtinguiſh kingdoms, 


ſtates, families, and perſous. Lv aces great diſpute __—_ 
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the learned about the origin of arms. Favyn will have them to have 
been from the beginning of the world; Segoin, from the time of 
Noah; others from that of Oſiris; and ſome again from the ex- 
ample of the patriarch Jacob, who, when he bleſſed his ſons, | ar 
them marks of diſtinction, which the twelve tribes bore on their 
enligns ; others, from the times of the Hebrews, becauſe arms 
were given to Moſes, Joſhua, the twelve tribes, David, &c. 

It appears, however, from the beſt authors, that the armories of 
houſes, as well as the double names of families, were not known 
before the year 1000; and ſeveral have even endeavoured to prove, 
that the uſe of arms did not begin till the time of the firſt cruſades of 
the chriſtians in the eaſt. After all, it is highly probable, that the 
ancient tournaments firſt occaſioned the fixing of armories, Henry 
the Fowler, who regulated the tournaments in Germany, was the 


firſt who introduced thoſe marks of honour, which appear to be of | 


an older ſtanding in Germany than in any other part of Europe. 
Coars of arms were then firſt inſtituted ; which were a kind of 
livery compoſed of ſeveral bars, fillets, and colours; whence came 
the feſs, bend, pale, chevron, and bzenge ; which were ſome of the 
firſt elements of armories. See Bend, Cross, Fess, &c. Thoſe 
who had never been concerned in any tournament had no arms, 
though — were gentlemen. s 

Originally, none but the nobility were allowed to bear arms; 
but king Charles V. having ennobled the Pariſians by his charter in 
1371, permitted them to bear arms: from whoſe example, the more 
eminent citizens of other places claimed the ſame right. Camden 
refers the original of hereditary arms in England to the time of the 
firſt Norman kings. 

ARMs have at preſent the nature of titles; which being made 
hereditary, thefe are alſo become ſo, being the ſeveral marks for 
diſtinguiſhing of families and kindreds, as names are of individuals 
and perſons. ; 

ARrMs make the object of the art of heraldry; and are variouſly 
diſtinguiſhed. 

ARMs of alliance, thoſe which fanulies, or private 
to their own, to denote the allzances they have contra 
marriages. : 

ARMs, aſſumptive, thoſe which a man has a right to aſſume of 
himſelf, in conſequence of ſome gallant action performed by him.— 
For inſtance, if a man who is no gentleman of blood, nor has 
coat armour, takes a gentleman, lord, or 8 in any 
lawful war; he becomes intitled to bear the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, 
and enjoy it to him and his heirs, 

ARMs, canting, or vocal, thoſe in which there are ſome figures, 
alluding to the name of the family. Such are thoſe of the family of 
La Tour, in Auvergne, who bear a tower. 

ARMs, charged, are thoſe which retain their ancient integrity and 
value, with the addition of ſome new honourable bearing. 

ARMS of community, are thoſe of cities, corporations, biſhoprics, 
univerſities, &c. 

ARMS canceſſian, or augmentation of honour, conſiſt of intire 
arms, or of one or more figures, given by princes, as a reward for 
extraordinary ſervices. 

ARMS of dominion, are ſuch as emperors, kings, and 3 
ſtates bear; being annexed to the territories which they poſſeſs; 
ſuch as the three lions in the arms of England; the fleur de hs in 
thoſe of France; and the like. 

ARMS, falſe, ſuch as are not conformable to the rules of heraldry ; 
as when metal is put on metal, colour on colour, &c. 

ARMS, full or intire, ſuch as retain their primitive purity, with- 
out any alterations or abatements. The arms of princes of the 
blood, of all younger ſons, and junior families, are not pure and 
full; but noted and diminiſhed by proper differences, &c. Of thele, 
Sylv. Morgan gives us nine, whdch obtain principally among us; 
VIZ. the label, which denotes the firſt and eldeſt ſon; the creſcent, the 
ſecond ; the mullet, the third; the martlet, the fourth; the annulet, 
the fifth; the fleur de ys, the ſixth ; the roſe, the ſeventh ;. the croſs- 
moline, the eighth; and the erght-ferl, the ninth. See DIFFERENCE, 
and Syſtem of HERALDRY. | 

ARMS of patronage, ſuch as governors of provinces, lords of ma- 
nors, &c. add to their family arms, in token of their peculiar juriſ- 
diction and ſuperiority. 

Aus of pretenſion, are thoſe of certain Kingdoms or territories, to 
which a ſovereign or lord has ſome claim, and which he adds to his 
own, though he does not poſſeſs ſuch kingdom, &c.. as the quarter- 
ing the arms of France with thoſe of England. 

ARMS of ſucceſſion, are additionally aſſumed by thoſe who inherit 
eltates, manors, &c. by donation, will, intail, &c. | 
Ax xs are likewiſe defcribed as PARTED, COUPED, QUESTIONED,. 
'&c. See Syſtem of HERALDRY, and COLLEGE of Arms. 

ARMS, in falconry, imply the legs of a hawk, from the thigh to 
the foot. See HAWEIN G. 

ARMS, king at, or KING at arms, is an officer of great antiquity, 
and anciently he was of great authority : his buſineſs is to direct the 
heralds, preſide at their chapters, and have the juriſdiction of armory. 
See KinG AT ARMS. | 

Ak Mus, herald at, an officer, whole buſineſs it is to declare war, to 
proclaim peace, to marſhal all the ſolemnities at the coronation, chriſ- 
tening, marriage, and funeral of princes, to blazon and examine coats 
of arms, &c. | es? 

Heralds were formerly held in much greater eſteem than they are 
at preſent, and were created and chriſtened by the king, who pouring 
a gold-cup of wine on their head, gave them the herald- name; but 


rſons annex 
d by inter- 


this is now done by the earl-marſhal. "They could not arrive at the 
dignity of herald without having been ſeven years i; nor 


could they quit the office of herald, but to be made king at arms. 
ARMS, pourſuivant at, a term anciently applied to gentlemen who 
attended * heralds, and aſpired to their office, See POURSULVANT. 


file contracts, and it's front leſſens almolt to one half, 


cond, and 600 between the ſccond line and the third ; that there 


| defend, nor means to enable them to go to war in defence of it, with. 


the janizar agaſi; in Englifh, aga of the jauizaries. He is one of 
the chief officers of the empire. 


ARMY, a large number of ſoldiers, conſiſting of hrſe and foot 

completely armed, and provided with artillery, ammunition, &6; un. 
der the command of one general, with proper officers under him. 4 
An army is compoſed of ſquadrons and battations, and jr; nually di 

vided into three corps, and formed into three lines. The firſt . 
called the van-guard, the ſecond the main body, and the third the 
rear- guard. The middle of each line is pvfletied by foot; the cn. 
valry forms the wings on the right and left; and ſometimes they al 
place ſquadrons of horſe in the intervals between the battalions; W hen 
the army is ranged in order of battle, there are tive fect diftance be 

tween the horſes, and three between the foot. But in the ſhock the 


In each line the battalions are diſtant frei each other about 180 
feet, a diſtance about equat to the extent of their front; and the 
fame holds of the ſquadrons, which are about 300 feet diſtant the 
extent of their own — Theſe intervals are ſeft for the ſquadrons 
and battalions of the ſecond line, to range themſelves againſt the in- 
tervals of the firſt line; anc thoſe of the third line, againſt the inter- 
vals of the fecond ; that both the one and the other may march more 
readily through theſe ſpaces to the enemy, 

There are uſually 300 feet left between the firſt line and the (o. 


in: 
be room to rally when the ſquadrons and bartaliens are broke. 805 
ARRAY. 

Long experience has ſhewn, that in Furope, a prince with a mil. 
lion of ſubjects cannot keep an army of above ten thouſand men. 
without ruining himſelf. It was otherwiſe in the ancient republics: 
the proportion of ſoldiers to the reſt of the people, which is now as 
about one to an hundred, might then be as about one to eight. The 
reaſon ſeems owing to that equal partition of lands, which the ancient 
founders of commonwealths made among their ſubjects ; fo that 
every man had a conſiderable property to detend, and had means to d:. 
fend it with, Whereas, among us, the lands and riches of a nation 
being diſtributed among a few, the reſt live no way of lubſilting, but 
by trades, arts, and the like : and have neither any tree property to 


out ſtarving their families. A large part of our people are either ar- 
tiſans or ſervants, and ſo only miniſter to the luxury and effeminacy 
of the great. b 
While the equality of lands ſabſiſtod, Rome, though only a little 
ſtate, being refuſed the ſuccours which the Latins were obliged 10 
furniſh after the taking of the city in the couſulate of Camillus, pre- 
ſently raiſed ten legions within their own walls : which was more, 
Livy aſſures us, than they were able to do in his time, though maſters 
of the greateſt part of the world. A full proof, adds the hiſtorian, 
that we are not grown flronger ; and thad what ſwells our city is only 
luxury, and the means and effects of it, | 
The armies of the empire conſiſt of divers bodies of troops furnithed 
by the ſeveral CIRCLES. 
The armies of the grand ſignior conſiſt chicfly of I axizanis, 
SPAHIS, and TIMARIOTS. _ 
The janizaries are children of tribute, levied among Chriſtians, and 
bred up to the military life. They are taken at the age of twehe 
ears, to the end, that forgetting their eountry and religion, they may 
—.— no other parent than the ſultan. However, generally ſpcak- 
ing, they are now-a-days raiſed by way of tribute; for the carach, or 
tax, which the Turks impeſe on the Chriſtians, for allowing them 
the liberty of their religion, 1s now paid in money ; excepting in 
ſome places, where money being ſcarce, the people are unable to 
pay in ſpecie, as in. Mingrelia, and other provinces near the Black 
Sea. | 
As in the Turkith army, the European troops are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of Aſia, the janizaries are alſo diſtinguiſhed into janiza- 
ries of Conſtantinople, and of Damaſcus, 
Their pay is from two afpers to twelve per diem; for when the 
have a child, or do any bgnal piece of ſervice, their pay is Wa abe, 
Their dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman, or long gown, with ſhort ſleeves, 
which is given them annually by the grand ſignior, on the firſt day 
of Ramazan. They wear no turban, but in licu of that a kind of 
cap, which they call zarcola, and a long hood of the fame ſtuff hang- 
ing on their ſhoulders. On ſolemn days they are adorned with fea- 
thers, which are ſtuck in a little caſe in the fore-part of the bon- 
net. 
Their arms in Europe, in a time of war, are a ſabre, a carbine, or 
muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on the left ſide. At Couſtan- 
tinople, in time of peace, they only carry a long ſtaff in their hand. 
In Aſia, where powder and fire- arms are more uncommon, they 
wear a bow and arrows, with a poignard, which they call haniare. 
The officer Who commands the whole body of janizaries is called 


Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet they rarely 
marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their officers; as imagin- 
ing a married man to make a worſe ſoldier than a bachelor. 

he ſpahis are horſemen raifed in Aſia, and are a great ſtrength of 
the grand ſignior's army. There are two kinds of tunariots, the one 
appointed by the Port, the other by.the viceroy of the country; but 
the revenues of both are leſs than thoſe of the zaims, and their equi- 
page and tents leſs in proportion. | 
Thoſe who have their patents from the court, have, from five or 
ſix thouſand aſpers to nineteen. thouſand nine hundred and nincty- 
nine aſpers per annum; if they have one afper more, they, become 
zaims. Thoſe who receive their patents from the viceroys, hase 
from three to ſix thouſand aſpers per annum. | 

This cavalry is better diſciplined than that properly called the ſpa- 
his, though the ſpahis be the neateſt and britkeſf. heſe lait only 
fight in hoe; whereas the zaims and timariots are eg 
OT ha- 


regiments, and commanded by colonels, under the direction 
| haus. 
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The baſhaw of Aleppo, when in the army, is colonel-general 
2. militia, Sec JANIZARY, SPAHIS, and TIMARIOT. 
are y,zaval, is a number of ſhips of war, equipped and manned 
22 and marines, under the command of an admiral, and 
— ſubordinate officers. 


ARMY of ebſervation, is a body of ſoldiers employed by beſiegers, 


prevent ſuccours being brought into a place, or the enemy's raiſing 
to 


— . royal, denotes an army capable of beſieging a ſtrong and 


f ity, and marching with heavy artillery. | 
508, the name of = aromatic s . to be the 
*. with the zarnab of Avicenna, i. e. the carpeſia of more ancient 
writers. F 

among phyſicians, a malignant flow diſeaſe of the 
. an aloucia, or falling off of the hair : it 
- 5 f. merly very common in England. Mollerus concludes the 
on ia to have been a ſpecies of the venereal diſeaſe. : 
ARNICA in botany, a plant which had a compound flower. In 
h hermaphrodite flowers, the germen is ſituated below the flower, 
t 15 n afterwards becomes a ſingle oblong ſeed, crowned with long 
fender down. It is a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia ſuperfiua 
laſs. There are two ſpecies, which grow on the Alps, and in the 
2 parts of Europe. The flowers and leaves are ſaid to be 


emetic and purgative; and that an infuſion of them is remarkably |, 


:coable for reſolving coagulated blood from falls, &c, and in ob- 
38 of different kinds. See Neumann, 7 350- 

ARNODI, the ſame with RHAPSODI1 ; whic ſee. 

ARNOLDISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of ſeparatiſts, of 
the 12th century, ſo called from their leader, Arnold of Breſſe, a 

eat declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the clergy. He is 
alſo charged with preaching againſt baptiſm and the euchariſt. He 
was burnt at Rome in 1155, and his aſhes caſt into the Tiber. 

ARNOT TA, in botany, a name given by the peaſants of Bur- 

ndy, and many other places, to a kind of roots Which they fre- 
— turn up, in plowing the ground to the depth of five or ſix 
—— They are blackiſh on the outſides, and white within, and 
are about the ſize of a ſmall walnut. They are common on the 
north part of England, and called arnzts. The French carefully col- 
ect and eat them, after roaſting in the aſhes, or ſome other method 
of cooking, by which they acquire the taſte of a cheſnut, and are 
found to be a very wholeſome and nouriſhing food. ; 

ARNULPHIN, a coin current, in the 15th century, in ſome 
parts of France. It is of the value of a ducat and an halt. 

AROLEC, an American weight equal to twenty-five of our 

nds. 
PF AROMA, myrrh, according to ſome authors. 

Aroma Germanicum, a name given by planters to elecampane ; 
and by German writers to juniper-berries, which are greatly eſteem- 
ed among that people, on account of their ſpicy warm qualities, 

AROMA n denotes either ſaffron or the aroph of Pa- 

— . * 
W uxric. a name given to ſuch plants as yield a briſk, fra- 
grant ſmell, and a warm taſte, as all kinds of ſpices, &c. reſiſt the pu- 
trefaction of animal ſubſtances, and therefore may preſerve a carious 
bone, or the matter coming mm it, from ſuch a high degree of pu- 
action as they might otherwiſe attain. 

2 4 to theſe ects on the ſore, that regard muſt always be had to 
their operation, if any of their particles are abſorbed by the blood veſ- 
ſels, for ſome of them produce a fever in a greater or leſs degree, others 
become purgatives, &c. Ro : 

Frm. ſaid to be of particular ſervice in cold cacheQic ha- 
bits, where the load of humours has been forced away by ſtrong de- 
tergents and cathartics ; as they tend to ſtrengthen the fibres, and 
prevent'a relapſe. Hence alſo they become of neceſſary uſe after 
purging, and carrying off tlie waters of a dropſy, or, in the intervals, 
to frei the ſprings, and prevent a filling again. 

AROMATICUM roſatum, is a com ound officinal Powder, made of 
red roſes, liquorice, aloes-wood, yellow ſanders, cinnamon, cloves, 
mace, gum tragacanth, nutmegs, cardamoms, galangals, ſpikenard, 
ambergriſe, and mnſk, all mixed * .2-wank It is chiefly preſcribed 
in ws. i and cephalic boluſes and electuaries, to ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach and head, which all aromatics have a tendency to do. 

AROMATICUM vinum, aromatic wine, is made by infuſing aroma- 
tics, or ſpices, in new wine, or muſt, ; a 

 AROMATICUS calamus, or CALAMUS aromaticus, in pharmacy, 
a ſpicy, bitteriſh root, produced by a peculiar kind of water-plant, 
owing in the Levant, and even in ſeveral parts of England. See 

CORUS, 5 

The belt is that which is greyiſh without, and reddiſh within; 
it's pulp white, and tate ſomewhat bitter; but it's leaves, as well as 
roots, ſweet- ſcented. Dp : 

The agreeable flavour and peculiar taſte of the root, are owing io 
an eſſential oil. | LEES 

AROMATITIS, in ancient phyſiology, a kind of bituminous 


ſtone, in ſmell and colour reſembling myrrh, and by ſome repreſented 
em. 


as a 
ARONDE, queue d'aronde, q. d. ſwallow's-tatl, in fortification, is a 


term applied to outworks, when narrower at the gorge than at the 
face or front, i, e. where the ſides open towards the champargn, and 
contract towards the gorge. "The name is occaſioned by it's reſem- 
blafice in figure to a * low's tail. The queue d aronde in carpen- 
try, is a method of jointing called dove- tail, which is the ſtrongeſt of 
Il. See Syſtem of FoxTiF1c Mix, and Dov E-tar!. | ü 

ARO-ORC HIS, otherwiſe called galangal, in the materia medica, 
the name of two roots kept in the ſhops, a 985 and a ſmaller; of 
which the ſmaller is by far the moſt eſteemed. a 

The leſſer galangal is a ſmall and ſhort root, of an irregular figure, 
and of the thickneſs of a man's little finger, ſeldom met with 


more than an inch or two long. It ſhould be choſen ful 
ot a bright colour, very firm and ſound, 
portably hot taſte. 


The larger galangal is brought to us in pieces of two inches or a 
little more in length, and of near an inch in thickneſs : it's ſurface is 
leſs uncqual and tuberoſe than the ſmaller ſort, but is far from being 
ſmooth ; on the outſide it is of a brown colour; with a very faint caſt 
of red, and within it is of a paler colour, and has a much leſs acrid 
and pungent taſte than the ſmaller kind: it is to be choſen in the 
largeit, ſoundeſt, and heavieſt pieces. | 

he roots of both the galangals, but particularly of the latter, 
abound with a volatile, oily, arvinatic ſalt ; the leſſer is eſteemed an 
excellent ſtomachic : it has the credit of being a great cephalicz 
cardiac, and uterine; but is more particularly recommended in 
vertigos. The greater galangal poſſetles the ſame virtues; but in 
a leſs degree. 

AROPH, a term uſed by Paracelſus to denote lithontriptic medi- 
cines, or thoſe endued with a power of breaking or diflolving the 
ſtone in the human body. Van Edmont deſcribes it to be, a prepara- 
tion of ſaffron and rye * digeſted with ſpirit of wine, in a hot ſe- 
dung heat, and at length diſtilled. 

ARoPH Paraceſſi, a name given by Paracelſus to the flowers raiſed 
by ſublimation trom lapis | waar A and ſal aminoniac in equal 
quantities; ſaid to be ſerviceable in the hypochondriac diſcaſe, the 
plica Polonica, and in quartan agues. 

AROPH alſo ſignifies mandragora; | | 

ARORNOS, in botany, a name given by ſome to juriper. 

AROURA, or AxuRa, a Grecian long meaſure; et. 

AROURA was alſo frequently uſed for a ſquare meaſure of a the 
—— The Egyptian arcura was the ſquare of an hundred cu- 

Its, 

ARPAGIUS, in ancient inſcriptions, ſignifies a perſon who died 
in the cradle, or in carly youth. The Romans neither burnt the 
bodies, nor made funerals, tombs, monuments, or epitaphs for theit 
arpagii; which occaſioned Juvenal to ſay, 


—— Terra tlauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogi. 


and of an actid and inſup- 


It afterwards became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had lived to the age 
of forty days, and had cut any teeth; though theſe they alſo called 


#gT&UTUI, OF agttypevui, rapl, ruviſbed, 1. e. by Aurora, or taken 
away to her embraces. | 


ARPENT, an ACRE; which ſee. | | 
ARQUATA, in natural hiſtory, a bitd called by ſome numenius, 


taſted bird. 


ARO GAT A miner, the bird called by ſportſmen the wuνirel. | 
ARQUEBUSADE water, of French invention, recommended as 


mint, fage, mugwort, &c. and lime-water diſtilled in wine. 
ARQUEBUSS, a hand-gun, ſomewhat larger than our muſquet ; 
and called by ſome a caliver. Sce HakqQutBuss. 
ARQUEBUSS 4 croc, a fort of ſmall fort-arm, carrying a ball of about 
three half ounces ; now little uſed. 
ARRACHEL, in heraldry, repreſentations of plants forcibly torn 
up by the roots, with their roots hanging at them. | 
ARRACK. See the article ARA. 
ARRAIATIO peditum, ranging or arraying foot ſoKiers. 
ARRAIGN, or ARAIGN, in law, implics to ſet a thing in it's 
place, or in order, A priſoner is ſaid to be arraigned, when he is in- 
dicted, and brought forth to trial. h | 
The priſoner 1s to hold up his hand only in treaſon and felony ; 
but this is merely a ceremony : if he own that he is the perſon, it is 
ſufficient without it; and then upon his arraignment, his fetters are 
to be taken off, and he is to be treated with all the humanity imagin- 
able. By ſtat. 12 Geo. III c. 20. ſtanding mute in felony orpiracy 
is made a conviction, See Dalt. c. 185. p. 515. for the ſolemnity of 
the arraignment and trial of a priſoner. 
ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the arraigning or ſetting a thing in 
order; as a perſon is ſaid to arraign a writ of novel diſſeiſin, who 
repares and fits it for trial. It is moſt properly ufed to call a per- 
25 to anſwer in form of law upon an indictment, &c. See Ak- 
AIGN, 


ARRANGEMENT, is the diſpoſition of the parts of the whole, 
in a certain regular order. 

The diverſity of the colours of bodies depends 2 on the ſitua- 
tion and arrangement of the parts, which reflect the light differently; 
the diverſity of taſtes and ſmells on the different arrangements of the 
pores, which render them differently ſenſible ; and the general di- 
verſity of bodies on the different arrangement of their parts. One 
of the greateſt beauties of diſcourſe allo reſults from the happy «r- 
rangement of words. | 

ARRANGEMENTS, philsſophical, is the title of a moſt excellent 
commentary on the categorics of Ariitotle, by the ingenious J. Har- 
ris, eſq. it is as happy a ſimplitication of logie, as his Hermes is 
of grammar. : 

ARRAS hangings, a kind of rich tapeſtry, made at Arras, in the 
county of Artois, in French Flanders 4 

ARRAY, in law, implies the ranking or ſetting forth a jury or 
inqueſt of men impannelled on ſome cauſe. Every array in aſſize 
ought to be made four days before. : 

ARRAY, battle ARRAY, is the order or diſpoſition of an ar 
drawn up with a view to engage the enemy. Sec ARMY. 


officers as had the care of the ſoldiers armour, and ſaw them daily 
accoutred. 


ARREARS, ſignifies the remainder of a ſum due, or money re- 


— 


| maining in the hands of an accomptant. 


5 [22g 


and plump, 


but known in England by the name of carter : it is a very delicately- | 


uſeful in gun-ſhot wounds. The compoſition is ſaid to conſiſt of 


ARRAYERS, a term uſed in ancient ſtatutes, to denote ſuch - 


ARREARS 
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ARREARSs likewiſe implies the money due for rent, wages, &c. 
or what remains unpaid of penſions, taxes, &c. 

ARRENTATION, in the foreſt laws, implirs the licenſing the 
owner of lands in a foreſt, to incloſe them with a low hedge and a 
ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a yearly rent. f 

ARREST, in common law, ſignifies the apprehending and feiz- 
ing a perſon, in order to oblige him to be obedient to the law ; 
which in all caſes, except treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, 
muſt be done by virtue of a precept out of ſome court. See WRIT. 

If a bailiff lays hold of one by the hand (whom he hath a warrant 


to arreſt) as he holds it out at the window, this is fuch a taking of | 


him, that the bailiff may juſtify the breaking open of the houſe to 
carry him away. 

When a perſon has committed treaſon or felony, doors may be 
broke open to arreſt the offender. 

An arreſt in the night, as well as the day, is lawful, 

Arreſt thall not be made on a Sunday, _—_ in caſes of treaſon, 
felony, or for breach of the peace; but a perſon may be retaken on 
a Sunday, if arreſted the day before. | | 

ARREST of judgment, the aſſigning juſt reaſon why judgment 
ſhould not paſs, as want of notice of the trial, a material defect in 
the pleading, when the record differs from the deed impleaded, 
when perſons are mif-named, where more is given by the verdiCt 
than is laid in the declaration, &c. This may be done either in 
criminal or civil caſes. 

ARRESTANDIS bznis ne diſſipentur, a writ which lies fora per- 
ſon whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, during the con- 
troverſy, makes away with them, or is likely ſo to do, and will hardly 
be able afterwards to give ſatisfaction for them. ; 

ARRESTANDO rpſum, qui pecumant recepit ad proficifcendum in 
obſequium regis, Sc. is a writ iſſued for the appfehending a perfon 
who hath 2 preſs-· money to ſerve in the king's wars, and conceals 
himſelf when his ſervice is required. 

ARRESTO fatt» ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenzrum, Qc. is a writ 

lying for a denizen againſt the goods of ſtrangers, or foreigners, found 
within this kingdom, in recompence of goods taken from him in that 
country, after reſtitution has been denied him there. 

ARRESTED, an ancient law term for imputed, or attributed. 

ARRETS, in farriery, called alſo rat-ta:ls, denote a ſort of mangy 
tumours on the ſinews of the hind-legs of a horſe, between the ham 
and the paſtern. | 

ARRHABONARII, in church hiſtory, a ſect in the ſixteenth cen- 
fury, who held that the euchariſt is not the real fleth and blood of 
Chriſt, nor yet the fign of them, but only the pledge or carneſt of the 
fame. 

AR RHE, Argentum Dei, or EARNEST, money advanced to com- 
plete or aſſure a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the perform- 
ance thereof, | 

According to the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain lofes 
his earneſt; or if the perſon who received the earneft, give back, he 
is to return the earneſt double. And, with us, the perſon who 


gives it 15, in ſtrictneſs, obliged thereby to abide by hrs bargain ; 


and in caſe he decline it, is not diſcharged upon forfeiture of his 
earneſt, but may be ſued for the whole money ſtipulated. See 
EARNEST. 

ARRHAPHON, without ſuture. The word is applied to the 
cranium, when naturally without ſutures ; found to be the cauſe of 
incurable cephalalgiæ. 

ARRHENOGOGON, in botany, a name given by fome to the 
pellitory of the wall, or parietaria. 

ARRHEPHORIA, a feaſt inſtituted by the Athenians in honour 
of Minerva, and Herſe, daughter of N Certain myſterious 
things were carried in proceſſion at this ſoſemnity; on which ac- 
count, the boys or girls, between ſeven and twelve years of age, 
who were the miniſters that aſſiſted at it, were ſtyled z6g4Þogo; q. d. 
carriers of the myſteries. 


ARRIAGI, a name applied by ſome medical authors, particularly 


Serapion and Avicenna, to a fine ſpecies of camphzr. 
ARRIERE-BAx, is a French term, denoting a general pro- 
clamation from the king, whereby he ſummons to the war all that 
hold of him, both mediately and immediately. | 
ARRIERE-fee, or fief, a fee dependant on another ſuperior to it. 
Theſe commenced when the government of the counts and dukes 
became hereditary in their families, and the officers and ſoldiers were 
gratified with part of the royal domains. 
ARRIERE-guard, or REAR-guard, is that part of the army which 
brings up the rear on a march; the rear-guard of a party is fre- 
uently eight or ten horſe, about 500 paces behind the party. Hence 
=D advance-guard going out on a party, forms the rear-guard in 


their retreat. 


Arrear-guard is alſo a corporat's guard, placed in the rear of a 
regiment, to keep good order in that part of the camp, 

ARRIERE-vaſJal, or tenant, an under vaſſal, or tenant. 

ARROBAS, ARoBas, or AROBE, by ſome ſpelt and pronounced 
arrobe; in Spaniſh, arroba; in the language of Peru, arroue : a 
weight uſed in Spain, Portugal, Goa, Brazil, and throughout all 
Spaniſh America. All theſe arobes are ſcarcely like cach other but 
in name, being very different in weight, and in their proportion to 


the weights of other countries. The arobe of Madrid, and almoſt 


att over Spain, weighs 25 Spaniſh pounds. 
ARROGATION. See the article Ap ROGAT TON. 
ARRONDIE, in heraldry. A croſs, the arms of which are 
compoſed of ſections of a circle oppoſite to each other, ſo as to 
make the arms bulge out thicker in one part than another; but both 
the ſections of each arm lie the ſame way, ſo that the arms are every 


where of the ſame thickneſs, and like the plain croſs, all of them 


terminate at the end of the eſcutcheon. 
$S : 
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meaſuring ſtuffs. 


ARROW, a miſſive weapon; barbed and ſha inted, 
to be ſhot, or caſt from a — . pets Celigned 

ARROW-makers, called fletchers, were formetly, as well as bow 
yers, perſons of great conſequence in the commonwealth, ; 

. M * 2 a ſmall ſtick from a bow, 
about two feet long, uſually ſhod with iron, to ſtick in t 
at the end of the — e : ** 

ARROW, in fortification, is a work placed at the ſaliant an leg 
of the glacis, and conſiſts of two parapets, each of them forty toiſes 
in length. This work communicates with the covert-way, of about 
24 or zo fect in breadth, called capanier, and has a ditch of five or 
{ix toiſes before it. 

Akkow, ſagitta, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere, near the Eagle. The ſtars in the conſtellation ſagitta 
in 'Tycho's catalogue, are five; and the ſame number in Ptolemy's 
and Hevelzus's; and in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue they are 
eighteen, 

ARRow, ſagitta, in trigonometry, &c. is the ſame as the verſed 
ſine of any arch; and is fo called by fome writers, becauſe it is 
like a dart or arrow, ſtanding on the chord of the arch. 

ARROw-elf, or elf-arraws, a name given by the people of ſome 


.parts of Scotland to certain ſtone weapons which they find, and 


which had been in uſe before tools and weapons of iron were uſed 
there. Theſe are alſo found in America, and many other places, 
They are ſtyled by fome ceraunia and thunderbolts, and are ſup. 
poſed to have fallen from the clouds in ſtorms of thunder ; others, 
not leſs erroneouſly, ſuppoſe them to be natural foſſils; but their 
true perfection originates from the workmanthip of man out of 
common flints and other ſtones. 

ARROW, magical, a kind of wea very common among the 
barbarous inhabitants of Lapland, and many other of the northern 
climates ; very ſtrange virtues are attributed to it. 

ARROWS, wild-fire, ſuch as were trimmed with wild-fire, and ſhot 
durhing, to ſtick in the ſails or rigging of fhips in a fight. Sce 
FiRE-arrow, ' | | 

ARROW-head, in botany, a plant which produces both male and 
female flowers: it is a genus of the monoecia polyandria clals. 
The leaves of this plant at firſt reſemble thoſe of plantane, but 
afterwards the bearded head of an arrow; the fruit conſiſts of a col. 
lection of ſeeds like the ſtrawberry. It is ſaid to poſſeſs ſimilar 
bx Ig with the plantane, but is rarely uſed. There are two ſpecies 
OL It. 

AR a > triglochin, in botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria trigynia clals ; it has a three-leaved calyx, three cup-ſhaped 
petals, no ſtyle, and a capſule opening at the baſe. There are two 
ſpecies; viz. thoſe of the ſea and the marſh. | 

AR ROW. ect, Indian, is the ſame with the maranta. There are 


two ſpecies, which are natives of the warm parts of America. It 


is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy againſt the bite of waſps, and the 
poiſon of the manchineel tree. See MARANTA. 

ARS net9r1a, is a pretended manner of acquiring ſciences by in- 
fuſion, without any other application than a little faſting, and per- 
forming a few ceremonies. This practice was ſolemnly condemned 
by the Sorbonne, in 1320. | 

ARS Theſſalica, Theſſalian art, is applied, by old writers, to a 
ſpecies of magic, whereby it is pretended, they could draw the 
moon and ſtars out of heaven. It was called Thefſalian from the 
people of Theſſaly being it's ſuppoſed inventors. 

ARSCHIN, in cemmerce, a long meaſure uſed in China, for 
Four arſchins make three yards of London. 
ARSE-ver/e, a term, or formula, 3 incribed on doors, to 
prevent fire: it is compounded of the Tuſcan of avert, and verſe, fire. 

ARSELLA, in botany, a name ufed by Greek writers for the ar- 
gemone, a kind of wild poppy, and applied by ſome to the common 

rimony. See SARCOCOLLA. 

ARSENAL, is a royal or public magazine, appointed for making 
and keeping arms, offenſive and defenſive. he gallies are built 
and laid up in the arſenal of Venice; and in the ar/enal of Paris the 
cannon is caſt. Over the gate is this inſcription : | 


Aitna hac Henrico Vulcania tela miniftrat, 
Tela Gigante9s debellatura furores. 


There are alſo naval arſenals, or ſtore-houſes. At Marſeilles is the 
arſenal for the gallies ; and at Toulon, Rochefort, and Breſt, are 
thoſe for the men of war. Woolwich, Plymouth, and Portſmouth 
in England, alſo contain repoſitories for naval furniture and equip- 


ments. 


ARSENIC, a ponderous mineral ſubſtance, frequently found 
mixed with other matters. It is volatile and inflammable, which 
gives a whiteneſs to feveral metals in fuſion, and proves extremely 
cauſtic or corroſive, and a deadly poiſon to animals. | 

The chemiſts have formed various conjectures about the nature of 
this ſingular concrete ; but have not been able to determine what it 
really is, or to what claſs of bodies it belongs. Fhey have called it 
ſulphureous, unctuous, mercurial, à mineral juice, &c, without 
foundation. Boerhaave, in his“ Elementa Chemiæ,“ ranks it under 
the head of ſulphurs, and ſays it approaches nearer to the nature of 
ſulphur than of any other Ss. mixt body: it wants, however, 
the peculiar qualities by which ſulphur is diſtinguiſhed. Stahl, 
with greater probability, ſuppoles it to be of a ſaline nature. In 
ſome of it's ſtates, it appaiently poſſeſſes properties attributed to 


| ſalts alone; but in other Hates, it is as obviouſly metallic. 


— 


the ſmall ; in a dry longer than in a moiſt air, 


White arſenic, or arſenic ſtrictly fa called, is a moderately heavy, 
compact, hard, brittle concrete; of a cryſtalline or vitrious appear- 
ance, gradually changing, from expoſure to the air, to a milky hue 
like that of porcelain, and at length to the opake whiteneſs of white 
enamel. The larger matles — their tranſparency longer than 


In 


n 
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In the fire, it neither burns, nor perfectly melts; but totally and 
readily exhales in chick fumes, of a ſtrong fetid ſmell, reſembling 
that of garlic. 1 he fumes, _ in proper vellels, condenſe, 
either into cryſtalline maſſes again, or into a white powder, ac- 
ording as the receiver 15 leſs or more removed from the heat. 

. Mixed with inflammable matters, and expoſed to the fire in a re- 
tort, or other veſſel, it aſſumes a metallic appearance, In this ſtate, 
it greatly reſembles regulus of antimony ; being, like that ſemi- 
metal, of a bright, ſparkling, whitiſh colour, a plated or leafy 
texture, and very brittle : but it's whiteneſs ſoon changes in the air 
to a dark blackiſh hue. It ſtill continues volatile, as in it's un- 
metallic form : it burns and calcines in the fire, and ſublimes into 
white arſenc as at br it, , Pp 

Arfenic reduced into tine powder, and boiled in fifteen times it's 
weight of water, totally diſſolves. If the ſolution be evaporated a 
little, the arſenic ſhoots, on cooling, into cryſtals, which frequently 
have a yellowiſh tinge. The intire cryſtals are not taken up again 
by boiling water; but when finely pulverized, they diſſolve as at 
ft. The ſolution has a nauſcous taſte, but not a ſaline ſharp- 
BT bak diſſolves both in acid and alkaline liquors, but makes no 
efferveſcence with cither: in fixed alkaline lixivia, it diffolves very 
plentifully ; in acids, more ſparingly. ; 

Arſenic in it's ſemi- metallic form, called regulus, is eaſier of ſo- 
lution than the white arſenzc, or calx. N 

Arſenic is employed for ſundry mechanic uſes; by the dyers, as 
an ingredient in the compotitions of ſcarlet and other fine reds ; by 
the girdlers and pin-makers, for whitening their braſs or copper; 
by the goldimiths, for enamelling ; by the glaſs makers, for pro- 
moting the fuſion of the tritt, and the clearneſs and tranſparency 
of the glaſs ; by the porcelane-makers, in white glazings; by the 

reparcrs of compound metals, for communicating a ſilver whate- 
neſs to copper; by the aſſayers, it is uſed in the form of glaſs, for 
promoting the ſcorification of refractory ores, which participate of 
tin and antimony, and which will not work olf, but run into Jumps 
in the cupel. A certain artiſt at Berlin prepares a beautitul mctal, 
like the fineſt ſtcel, by melting caſt iron with arſenic and zlaſs, and 
adding a little tin Ong the fuſion : the beauty of the ma tal de- 
pends in a great meaſure upon the proportions. In Vienna, a 
metal is made for ornamental uſes, r:ſembling the fineſt ſilver, from 
iron, tin, and arſenic ; perhaps with the addition of a little copper. 
A ſenic 1s uled alto in ſo ders, or for us iting iron with tin, in ſome 
places in the making of tinned iron plates. 

Arſenic is a moſt violent poiſon to all animals; unleſs the wolf 
ſhould be an exception, who is ſaid, probably without ſufficient 
foundation, to be only purged by it. The utmoſt caution is there- 
fore neceſſary, in all operations upon arſenic, to avoid it's fumes : 
it is on account of the danger attending ſuch operations, that this 
mineral has hitherto been 10 little examined by the chemiſts. The 
deſtroying of rats, or other domeſtic animals, by means of arſenic, 
is full of danger; the operation of the poiſon being ſuch, that great 

art of it is diſcharged, and the animal induced to drink : hence 
toods, liquors, and the provender of catile, have too often received a 
poiſonous taint. If we cannot catch thoſe animals, we may, ne- 
vertheleſs, be cleared from them by much ſafer means than the uſe 
of arſenic: freſh night-ſhade is their enemy. If the juice of the 
leaves or berries of that plant, or the diſtilled water of the freſh 
herb, be made into pellets with meal, the rats, without taſting the 
pellets, will forſake the places where they are laid. 

Wich regard to the effects of arſenzc in the human body; a nauſea, 
ſickneſs, and reaching commonly enſue in about half an hour after 
taking it ; followed by violent vomitings, hiccups, and pains in 
the ſtomach and bowels: convulſions and palſies of the limbs pre- 
ſently ſucceed, with intenſe heats, cold ſweats, palpitations of the 
heart, extreme anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, proſtration of ſtrength, thirſt 
and dryneſs of the mouth and throat, loſs of reaſon, and at laſt 
death. If the quantity taken has been conſiderable, the ſtomach 
and inteſtines are often found, upon diſſection, corroded and per- 
forated; though, in general, the patient expires before the action 
of the poiſon has proceeded to len a length. There are many 
poiſons which act by coagulating the juices ; but the operation of 
arſenic is erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be of this kind: 55 rather 
liquifies than coagulates the blood, and makes no change in it's 
colour: of milk, ſaliva, and other animal Juices, it rather prevents 
than promotes the coagulation. It is better to acknowledge our 
Ignorance, than to advance groundleſs conjectures. 

Several ſubſtances have been propoſcd as antidotes to this poiſon. 
Thoſe who imagine arſenic to be an alkali, recommend acids; and 
thoſe who imagine it a corroſive acid, direct alkalies for counter- 
acting it's effects: but arſenic is apparently neither one nor the other. 
If rock cryſtal, or bezoar, or the roots of the elder tree, by ſome 
ſtrongly recommended, have ſeemed to do ſervice, where arſenic 
had been taken; it was not on thoſe ingredients, but on the oils 
and fats uſed along with them, that the good effects of the me- 
dicine depended. Oils, fats, warm fat broths, freſh butter, milk, 
taken plentiſully and repeatedly, are the only antidotes; both for 
obtunding the force of the arſenic, and promoting it's diſcharge b 
Vomit, If the vomiting dees not freely ſucceed by the liberal by 
of theſe kinds of ſubltances, ſome mild 'emetic muſt be added the 
expulſion of the poiſon being a principal point. The more threat- 
ening ſymptoms being thus removed, oily clyſters, and a gentle 
laxative are neceſſary to obtund and evacuate ſuch part of the 
arſenic as may have paſled into the inteſtines; after which, the 

rength is to be recruited by proper analeptics. 

Caſes frequently happen, in which we are called upon to de- 
termine whether a particular ſubſtance be arſenic, or not; as when 
powdery matters are found in the ſtomach of thoſe, who are ſuſ- 
pected to have dicd of poiſon. Avſentc, in a ſolid form, may be 
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diſt inguiſhed by it's yielding, in the fire, white fumes, and a garlic 
ſmell ; and by it's n copper. This laſt trial is moſt com- 
modiouſly made, by placing a little of the powder betwixt two clean 
poliſhed 6g ne? wang W the plates firmly together with wire, 
cloling the juncture all round with a good lute, and then heating 
them red-hot. We may try alſo whether any reguline, or fem - 
metallic matter is obtainable by means of tartar and ſuct. 

The principal preparations of arſenic are, fixed ar/entc, and the 
arſenical magnet. 

Fixed _—_ is made by gradually injecting powdered arſenic 
into melted nitre, commonly in the proportion of one part of the 
former to two of the latter. When the chullition is over, the cru- 
cible is covered, the matter kept melted for a little time witli a 
{trong fire, and afterwards edilcorated with water, | 

The arfenical magnet is a mixture of equal parts of pure white 
arſenic, ſulphur, and antimony, reduced W into fine powder, 
then mixed, put into a glats body ſet in ſand in a crucible, and urged 
with a very gradual fire, till the matter is melted imo a red vitreous 
mals, reſembling a deep garnet, or ruby. We muſt be cantious in 
handling this arſerical glaſs, as a wound re-cived from it may be 
dangerous. 

Pare cryſtalline white arſenic is never found native in the earth. 
A were, white arſenic is now and then met with in ſome of the 
Bohemian and Saxon mines; though even this fcenis not to be a 
natural arſenic, hut to have been ſeparated and ſublimed from the 
ores, by the woud fires made in the mines for buriting the males ot 
orc, I is obſervable, that Saxony, of all countries in the world, is 
the richeſt in arſenical ores; and that the richelt ſilver- ores abound 
with arſenic. | 

ARSENI CAL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething belonging to, or 
partaking of the nature of arlcrc. 

ARSENICAL magnet, a preparation of white arſente with an- 
timony and ſulphur, ſaid to bs a gentle cauſtic, 

ARSENOTHELYS, the ſame with hermaphrodite; and is 
applied by the ancient Greeks both to men and baits, | 

ARSMART, in botahy, is an annual plant, with oblong, ungut 
leaves, pointed at both ende, and with imperfe&t flowers ſet in 
ipikes on the tops of th- italks; the cup is thick and flæſhy, di- 
vided into five oval ſegments, which, cloling, form a cover to an 
angular gloſſy ſeed. "The leaves have a burning taſte; and ſeem 
nearly allicd to the arum; their acrimony is diflipated by diſtil- 
lation, and is deſtroycd in the proceſs : they are antileptic, diuretic, 
and aperient. It is the polygonum hydropiper of Linnwus. 
FERKSICARIA. 

The common arſmart is uſed externally by many in cataplaſms 
againſt indurated tumours, aud in inveterate ulcers; alfo by ſome to 
diſſipate bruiſed blood; and by others tor the tooth ach, &c. that 
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. With ſpotted leaves has no virtues. 


Arſmart, by it's heat and pungency, becomes almoſt intolerable to 
the tongue; and hence it obtairs in ſcorbutic, hypochondriac, and 
other diſorders ariſing from a ſluggiſh circulation of the fluids. . It's 
diſtilled water is valued for it's efficacy in the ſtone in the kidneys 
and. bladder. 

ARSIS and Tuksis, in muſic. A point is ſaid to move per 


arſin & theſin, which riſes in one part, and falls in another; and 


vice verſa. It ſimply denotes a proportional diviſion of the metrical 
feet, made by the hand or foot of him that beats the time; the term 
arſis implies elevatis, lifting up; and thefes, paſitis, letting fall. 

Fugha per ARSIN & THESIN. Sce the article FUGUE. 

ARSON, in law, malicioully and voluntarily burning houſes, &c. 
which is deemed felony, without benefit of clergy. This crime is 
puniſhed, in ſome places, by burning the offender. See IxCex- 
DIARY. 

ARSURA, a term anciently uſed to denote the melting gold and 
ſilver, either to aſcertain their value, or to refine them. Ihe black 
book of the exchequer explains at large the method of doing this. 

ARSURA ſometimes likewiſe implies the loſs or diminution of the 
metal on trial. 

ARSURA alſo ſignifies the duſt and ſweepings of filverſmiths, and 
others, who work in filver melted down. | 

ARSURA is likewiſe uſed for the diſeaſe called ERISYPELAS, or 
IGNIS /acer, by ſome writers. 

ART, properly conſiſts in a habit of the mind, preſcribing rules 
for the due production of certain effects, and for facilitating the per- 
tormance of certain actions. 

The great Bacon obſerves, that art is a proper diſpoſition of the 
things of nature by human thought and experience, to as to make 
them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind. 

Nature, according to that philoſopher, is ſometimes free, and at 
her own diſpoſal ; and then ſhe manifeſts herſelf in a regular order; 
as we ſee in the heavens, plants, animals, &c. She 1s alto ſome- 
times irregular and diſorderly, either through ſome uncommon ac- 
cident, or depravation in matter, when the reſiſtance of ſome impe- 
diment diverts her from her courſe, as in the production of monſters. 
At other times ſhe is ſubdued and faſhioned by human induſtry, and 
made to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes of mankind : this lalt is what we 
call art. | ö 

The arts which relate to the eye and the car are accounted moſt 
liberal, and uſually called the fine arts ; the others being held in leſs 
repute, as approaching nearer to ſentuality than to magniticence : 
alſo that during the riſe of ſtates, the military 4% have been found 

to flouriſh : when at their heights, the liberal arts; and when on 
the decline, the arts of luxury. : 

Axr alſo denotes ſcience or knowledge reduced to practice. Lo- 
gie and ethics are, in this ſenſe, held to be arts, Some branches cf 


the mathematics alſo are arts; others, matters of doctrine or ſcience. 
Statics is wholly ſcientifical ; mechanics, as it reduces the docs 
trine of ſtatics into practice, is an art. 
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ART more commonly implies a certain ſyſtem or collection of 
rules, precepts, inventions, or experiments, a due obſervance of 
which gives ſucceſs to a man's undertakings, and renders them agree- 
able and advantageous. 

Arts may be divided into active and effective. Dancing and hd- 
dling, &c. are called active or practical arts, as leaving no external 
effect after their operation: painting, and the like, are called effec- 
tive arts, E as they leave an effect behind them. 

ARTS, with regard to their ſcope and object, ny be divided into 
human, as medicine; and divinc, as theology. uman arts may 
again be ſubdivided into civil, as law, politics, &c. military, as for- 
tification, &c. phyſical, as agriculture, chemiſtry, anatomy, &c. 
metaphvlical, as logic, pure mathematics, &c. philological, as gram- 
mar, criticiſm, &c. and mercantile, to which the mechanical arts 
and manufactures peculiarly belong. See Law, FORTIFICATION, 
&c. 

ARrTs, liberal, include thoſe which are noble and ingenious; wor- 
thy of being cultivated without any immediate regard to the lucre 
ariſing from them; ſuch as poetry, muſic, painting, grammar, &c. 

Akrs, mechanical, are thoſe in which the hand and body are prin- 
cipally concerned, and are cultivated with a view to profit; as 
de turnery, brewing, clock making, carpentry, printing, 

c. 

Philoſophers have very juſtly remarked, that the military arts 
chiefly flouriſh during the riſe and growth of ſtates ; the liberal 4, 
when arrived at their height, and the voluptuary arts, when they are 
in a declining ſtate. 

ART, termof, A word becomes a term, when it's idea is render- 
ed more complex, conſiſts of more parts, and includes more ſpecial 
circumſtances, on ſome occaſions, than others. 

This greater complexnefs, this exceſs of conſtituent parts in the 
idea, denominates it a term in the general. Farther, as the parts of 
the idea, ſignitied by any word, are arbitrary; and as one may not 
only add new parts to thoſe contained in the literary meaning, but 
alſo ſuperadd others tothem, alter them, extend them, and otherwiſe 
modify them, at pleaſure ; hence the ſame word becomes a term of 
this or that art, or both, as the inventors or improvers of thoſe arts 
have thought fit to adopt it for the common habit of certain ideas, 
and to modify and circumſtantiate it's meaning to the ule of their 
reſpective arts. | 

Axrs, bachelor of, in an univerſity ſenſe, is a perſon who has at- 
tained to the baccalaurate z or who has taken the firſt degree in the 
liberal arts and ſciences. Sec BACHELOR. 

ARTS, maſtes at, the firſt degree taken up in foreign univerſities, 
but the ſecond in our's ; candidates not being admitted to it till they 
have ſtudied in the univerſity ſeven years. 

The degree of maſter of arts is not given till above three years after 
that of bachelor ; during which time, the candidate is obliged, three 
ſeveral times, to maintain two philoſophical queſtions in the public 
ſchools, and to anſwer the objections brought againſt him by a 4 
ter of arts : he muſt alſo keep two arts in the bachelors ſchool, and 
declaim one. 

ART alſo denotes certain imaginary and ſuperſtitious doctrines 
and inventions; ſuch are Lully's art, or the tranſcendental art ; by 
means of which, a perſon may diſpute whole days on certain topics 
in nature, without underſtanding the leaſt tittle of the matter in diſ- 

ute. This art conſiſts chiefly in arranging the ſeveral ſorts of be- 
ings into divers ſcales or climaxes, to be run down in a deſcending 
progreſſion. Thus, for inſtance, whatever was propoſed as the ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe, they would, firlt of all, ſay, it is a being, and con- 
ſequently, one true, good, perfect; then, it is either created, or un- 
created. Again, every created being is either body or ſpirit; and fo 
on, ad infin:tum. 

ART, St. Anſelm's, is a ſuperſtitious method of wang, 5-4 wage; 
by barely touching the linen which had covered them. This 4%, 
we arc allured, by Delrio, was really invented by Anſelm of Parma, 
a famous magician, though falſely attributed to St. Anſelm. 

ART, St. Paul's, is a branch of the ars netoria, ſuppoſed to have 
been taught by St. Paul, after his being caught up into the third 
heaven. 

ART and part, is an expreſſion common in Scotland, and in the 
north of England, When any perſon, charged with a crime, is 
found to have been concerned both in the contrivance and in the 
execution of it, he is then faid to be art and part in committing the 
ſame. 

ART, hermetical, is a name given to chemiſtry, on a ſuppokition 
that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was the inventor thereof, or that he ex- 
celled therein. | 

ART, api, a name which Paracelſus gave to chemiſtry, con- 
ſidered as that art which purifies metals, minerals, &c. in alluſion to 
that paſſage in the Pſalms, Purge me with hyflop, and I ſhall be 
clean.“ SF 

ARTABA, was an ancient meaſure of capacity, in uſe among the 
Perſians, Medes, and Egyptians, containing about five of our pecks, 
The Perſian artaba was equal to 64 Roman modii, containing 1664 
pounds of wine or water, or 1264 pounds of Wheat. The Egyptian 
artaba contained five Roman mzadiz, and held 1334 pounds of water 
or wine, 100 pounds of wheat, or 60 of flour. The Median artaba 
was equal to {ix Roman mzdij, held 160 pounds of water, or wine, 
and 120 of wheat. 

The Babylonith god Belus was allowed for his daily ſuſtenance 
twelve artabas of tine flour, amounting to bo Roman medii, or 720 
pounds of flour. 

ARTADA, or AkTADAR, a name given by ſome writers to ve— 
alzar, burnt or calcined : Paracelſus commends it in malignant ul- 

cers ; and Foreſtus for curing the polypus. | 

ARTANITA,*o0r LEONTOPET ALON, of the ancients, is gene— 
rally eſteemed a e name for the Gclamen, or ſow-bread, 


* 


ſuperflua claſs. It's characters are theſe: the flower is compoſed 


the TRACHEA. 


and is uſed as fuch by moft authors; but if the Arabian writers are 
underſtood to fpeak of it in this ſenſe, it will be hard to reconcile 
their works with thoſe of the Greeks un the ſubject of this plant, 

ARTEDIA, in botany, a plant whoſe e is pinnatified « 
the floſcules of the difk are maſculine, and the fruit is ron, 5 
are two ſpecies, natives of the cat. 1 
digynia claſs. 

ARTEMISIA, an appellation given to the yearly feſtivals Oh. 
ſerved in ſeveral cities oF nrg articularty at Delphi, in honour 
of Diana, ſurnamed Artemis. 105 this goddeſs they facriticed a 
mullet, as being thought to bear ſome reſemblance to her, becauſe 
it is ſaid to hunt and kill the ſea-hare- 


ARTZ MISIA, in botany, mugwsrt, a genus of the folygam;a 


0 g There 
It is a genus of the pentand»;,; 


of hermaphrodite and female florets; the hermaphrodite flowers 
compole the diſk or middle; in the center is placed the ger. 
men, which is accompanied by five hairy ſtamina ; the germen be. 
comes a ſingle naked ſeed, ſituated alſo in a naked placenta. Lin. 
næus enumerates twenty-two ſpecies, joining to this genus the 
abrotanum and abhnthium ; but Miller only reckons two ſpecies: 
of which the common ſort grows naturally on banks and the tides of 
footpaths, in moſt parts of England. The Mana, fo famous in the 
eaſtern countries, for curing the gout, by burning the part affected 
is the lanugo or down which is on the under patt of * caves of 
mugwirt, Mugwort has long been famous as an uterine and an.! 
ſpaſmodic, and a medicine of great efficacy in all diſeaſes of the 
nerves. It is evidently aperient and abſtergent ; it promotes the 
menſes, and cleanfes the womb. It is given in decoction, or much 
more agreeably in a light infuſion, in the manner of tea. The mid- 
wives uſe it alſo externally, boiling it, and applying it to the belly 
to promote the menſtrual diſcharges, or the expulſion of the ſecun- 
dines. It is by fome much recommended as a cure for the ſcigtica - 
and 1s to be taken for this purpoſe, either in powder, two 7 for 
a doſe, or the expreſſed juice, drank an ounce or two twice a day for 
ſome months. 

ARTEMONITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a fe of heretics in 
the third century, who denied the divinity of Chriſt, whom they al. 
lowed to be divinely ſent, and more excellent than the prophets, ba: 
to have only had a human nature. 

ARTENNA, in natural hiſtory, is the name of a water bird 
found on the iſland Tremiti in the Adriatic ſea, and is ſappoſed to be 
the avis DIOMEDIS of the ancients. Tt is of the ſize of 2 hen, of z 
browniſh colour on the back, and white en the belly; having a 
hooked bill, and it's three fore toes connected by a membrane, but 
the hinder one looſe. 


ARTERIA afpera, in anatomy, the wind- pipe; otherwiſe called 


The aſpera arteria is a canal ſituate in the middle and fore: part of 
the neck, before the &/ophagus : it's upper end is called the LARYxx; 
from whence it deſcends to the fourth vertebra of the back, where 
it divides, and enters the lungs, Sce plate 147. Angeizl, fg. 8. & 
A. , b, e; l. | 

It is formed of annular cartilages, ranged at ſmall and equal diſ- 
tances from one another, and growing fmaller and ſmaller, as they 
approach the lungs ; thoſe of the hn, being fo cloſe to one an- 
other, that, in expiration, the ſecond enters within the firſt, and 
the third within the ſecond, and the following always enters the 
preceding. ö 

Betwixt the larynx and the lungs, theſe cartilages make not com- 
plete rings; being flat on one ſide, and not finiſhing the whole cir- 
cle, but repreſenting the figure of the ancient Greck ſigma : whence 
they are alſo denominated ſigmaides. Their hind part, which iscon- 
tiguous to the &/phagus, is membranous, that they may better con- 
__ and dilate, and give way to the food as it paſſes down the gul- 
ct. 

The cartilages of the þronchia are completely annular: yet their 
capillary branches have no cartilages, but inſtead of them, {nail cir- 
cular ligaments, which are at pretty large diſtances from one another. 
The uſe of the — is to keep the paſſage for the air open; but 
in the capillary brenc/ia, they would hinder the ſubfiding of the 
veſſels, 

Theſe cartilages are tied together by two membranes, external 
and internal : the external is compoſed of circular fibres, and covers 
the whole 7rachea externally ; the internal is of an exquiſite ſenſe, 
and covers the cartilages internally: it is compoſed of three diſtin 
membranes ; the firſt woven of two orders ot fibres; thoſe of the 
firſt order _ longitudinal, for the ſhortening the trachea ; theſe 
make the cartilages approach, and enter one another : the other or- 
der is of circular fibres, for contracting the cartilages. 

When theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, together with the 
external membrane, in expiration, in coughing, and in altering the 
tone of the voice. 

The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous; and the excre- 
tory veſſels of it's glands, opening into the cavity of the trachea, ſe- 
parate a liquor for moiſtening the ſame, and defending it from the 
acrimony of the air, The laſt is a net of veins, nerves, and arteries; 
the veins are branches of the vena cava, the nerves of the recurrent; 
and the arteries are ſprigs of the carzetides, 

Tranſverſe ſections of the aſpera arteria have been commonly re- 
puted mortal. Yet in the modern practice we find many inſtances 
to the contrary. In fome dangerous caſes of quinſies, &&. they are 
even obliged to cut open this part. This operation is called BROx- 
CHOTOMY, Or LARYNGOTOMY., 

ARTERIA ſacra. Sec SACRA arteria, a branch of the aorta de- 
feendens, which deſcends through the middle of the os ſacrum to the 
pelvis, Sce AORTA and ARTERY. 

ARTERIA vensſa, the pulmonary vein, from the lungs to the leſt 
ventricle of the heart, | 
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ARTERIACS, medicincs againft diſorders of the voice, and the 
aſpera arteria. Galen has reduced arterzacs into three kinds, viz. 

1. Such as are void of all acrimony, and lerve to oy the alpe- 
rities of the part; to which kind belong gum tragacanth, aſter Ja- 
mius, amylum, or ſtarch, milk, &C. i | 

2. Thoſe of an acrimonious quality, whereby they ſtimulate even 
the ſound parts; ſuch are honey, turpentine; bitter almonds, iris 
25 Thoſe of an intermediate kind, ſoft and mild, yet detergent ; 
ſuch are butter, and divers preparations made of almonds, milk, 
honey, &C- ME 

ARTERIAL, in anatomy, any thing belonging to, or that per- 
forms the othce of an artery. The arterial blood is ſuppoſed to be 
more warm, florid, and ſpirituous than the venal. See ARTERY. 

ARTERIAL vein, vena artertyſa, a name given to the pulmonary 


IV. | 

T ARTERIOSUS canalis, in ſurgery, a tube in the heart of a tus, 
which, with the foramen ovale, ſerves to maintain the circulation of 
the blood, and to divert it from the lungs. It ariſes from the ex- 
tremity of the arteria pulniana ris, juſt where it is going to give off 
the two branches, and opens by it's other end into the beginning of 
the deſcending a, exactly below the great curvature. 

ARTERIOTOMY, in ſurgery, is the operation of opening an 
artery, with delign to procure, in extraordinary caſes, an evacuation 
of blood. . 

Though in our days this chirurgical operation is not ſo frequently 
attempted as in former ages, for fear not only of too great an effuſion 
of blood, but allo of an ancuriſm; yet it it is cautiouſly performed, 
it has the ſuffrage of the greateſt phyſicians in it's favour ; as being a 

ractice of ſingular uſe, and unattended with any bad conſequences. 

Galen, Antillus, Oribaſius, P. /Egineta, and ſeveral others, high- 
Iy exto] this practice in inveterate head-achs, which reſiſt all other 
means; alſo as a remedy againſt violent inflammations of the eyes, 
the epilepſy, &. The operation is generally confined to the head, 
becauſe of the bone being immediately under, and giving the advan- 
tage of a proper comprels. When the temporal artery is opened, a 
{mall knife, ſuch as is uled for the fiſtula lachrymalis, is better than 
a lancet; and the inciſion mult be ſo as to divide the artery tranſ- 
verſely; then the inconvenience of an aneuriſm is avoided. 

Heiſter has clearly deſcribed the method of performing this ope- 

ration; but nevertheleſs condemns arteriotomy, eſpecially before any 
other method hath been tried. Fernelius, Severinus, Tulpius, and 
Catherwood, have endeavoured to introduce arteriatamy in apoplectic 
caſes, as much preferable to venæſection. 
ARTERY, in anatomy, a @pnical tube or canal, which conveys 
the blood from the heart to all parts of the body, for the maintenance 
of heat and life, and the conveyance of the neceſſary nutriment. Sce 
Syſtem of ANATOMY, p. 114. 

The arteries of the uterus are more convolved in the laſt months of 
pregnancy, than they were before conception; ſo far is the common 
obſervation from being true, that the uterine arteries have naturally 
a ſerpentine courſe, to admit of the enlargement of that organ in 
pregnancy, without ſtretching the arterzes. 

he arteries are liable to offification, particularly the iliac and 
crural. This happening where an amputation is — requires 
a cauſtic, The oſſification begins in the internal membrane, which 
hrit thickens, then grows ſpongy, by degrees becomes griſtly, and at 
laſt like bone; and then this diſorder extends the outer coats: from 
this circumſtance a mortification is ſometimes produced. 

The particular arteries may be ſeen under their reſpective names, 
AxXILLARY, CAROTID, CERVICAL, VERTEBRAL, &c. 

ARTERY alſo denotes that fiſtulous tube, compoſed of cartilages 
and membranes, which deſcends from the mouth to the lungs, for 
the conveyance and reconveyance of the air in reſpiration. It is po- 
pularly called the wind-pipe ; allo aſpera arteria, or trackea. 

RTERY, Woundrd, Sce the article ANEURISM. 

_ ARTHANITA, eyclamen, in botany, fow-bread, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia clais. The flower, which has a roun liſh per- 
manent empalement of one leaf, divided into five parts at the top, 
hath one petal with a globular tube, much larger than the empale- 
ment; the upper part is divided into five large ſegments, which are 
reſlexed: it hath five ſmall ſtamina, lituated within the tube of the 
petal, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, which be- 
comes a globular fruit with one cell, opening in five parts at the top, 
cloſing many oval angular ſeeds, FJ mentions two, and 
Miller fix ſpecies, 

Several ſpecies of this plant are cultivated in gardens, for the pret- 
ty appearance of it's flower : they are propagated by the curious 
trom ſeed, in the manner of the xiphion, or IRIS; which fee. 

The roots of the round-leaved ſow-bread, with a purple under- 
tide, have a nauſeous, acrid, biting taſte ; by drying, their acrimony 
i abated ; nevertheleſs, when taken internally, they betray a great 
degree of Irritating power. Dried and powdered, they have been 
given in doſes of a dram, and found to operate as a ſtrong, inflam- 
matory, but flow cathartic. The juice is ſaid to purge when ap- 
plied externally to the belly in ointments ; and the juice or bruiſed 
root to be of great efhcacy tor ſoftening and diffuling hard tumours. 
The flowers are of a different nature, and have not been uſed medi- 
cinally ; and the uſe of the roots is now, among us, in a great mea- 
lure laid aſide : B 

ARTHEL, denotes lomething caſt into a court in Wales; where- 
dy the court is for a time diſcontinued. Arthel is now prohibited. 

AR'T HRITIC waters, are good againſt the gout, palſy, tremors, 
Pains in the joints, &c. Such are thole of piony, chamæpitys, be- 
why, roſemary, &c. | 


ARTHRITICA, in botany, an herb by ſome called the prim- 
role, and the ground-pinc by others. 


ARTHRITIS, in medicine, a diſcaſe well known by the appel- 
lation of the GOUT, which tee. 

The word is Greek, ard derived from agi, a joint; becauſe the 
chict ſeat of that diſtemper js in the joints, 

ARTHRODIA, in anatomy, a ſpecics of articulation, wherein 
the flat head of one bone is — into a ſilallow focket in the 
other. The humerus and ſcaputa are joined by this ſpecies of articu- 
lation. 

ARTHRODIA, or ARTHRODIUM, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
imperfect cryltals, always found in complete matles, and forming 
long ſingle pyramids, with very ſhort and flender columns. See 
CRYSTAL ; alſo plate 55, f*ſils. 

ARTHRODIA, in zoology, a claſs of animalcula lately eſtabliſhed; 
herein thoſe with viſible limbs are contained; S 

ARTHROSTS, in anatomy, called allo articulatin, is a juncture 
of two bones deſigned for motion. 

ARTICHOKE, cynara, in botany, a well-known plant, culti- 
vated in gardens, of which there are two kinds, the globe artichehe 
and the French articooze, The former is accounted by gardeners the 
beſt fort. 

It requires a rich, deep, and moiſt ſoil, thoroughly dug ſeveral 
times over, and mixed with plenty of well rotted dung; to the depth 
of at leaſt three feet ; for the deeper the mould is, the lefs watering 


they will require in the ſummer, and the larger and better flavoured 


their fruit will be in autumn. They may be raiſed from ſeeds: but 
the uſual and moſt expeditious way of propagating them is by flips, 
or ſuckers, taken from the old roots in 2 or March, or as 
ſoon as the hard froſts are over. Theſe ſuckers ſhould be taken off 
with ſome fibres to them: and if they are planted in a well prepared 
ſoil, like the above-mentioned, they will yield the next autumn. 

A plantation of artichetes will continue to produce good heads 
five or ſix years, and ſometimes longer; but it mult be obſerved, 
that ſuch perſons as deſire to have a ſucceſſion of this fruit for four 
or five months in the ſummer, ſhould make a new plantation every 
ſpring, for the old ſtocks which have been planted a year or two, 
produce heads in June or July, and thoſe planted now produce heads 
in Auguſt, September, and October. | 

The kitchen gardeners near London, who endeavour to make the 
moſt of every inch of their high-rated land, generally plant their rows 
of artichokes nine or ten feet aſunder, and beſides ſowing between 
them radiſhes, or ſpinach, they plant two rows of cauliflowers, at the 
diſtance of two feet and a half aſunder, in rows, and four feet from 
row to row, ſo that full five feet are allowed for the artchites. In 
May, when the crop of radiſhes, or ſpinach, is off, they ſow along 
the middle of the ſpace, between the two rows of cauliflowers, a line 
of cucumbers for pickling, at the diſtance of three feet ; and between 
the cauliflowers and artichokes, they plant for winter uſe a row of cah- 
bages, or ſavoys, which have room enough to grow, after the cauli- 
flowers and artichskes are taken off: thus the ground is fully crop- 
ped, during the whole ſcaſon. 

A moiſt, rich foil is always beſt for artichokes ; but if it be too 
moiſt, the roots will not Jive through the winter: ſuck ground 
ſhould, therefore, be allotted for freſh plantations, made every ſpring, 
to ſupply the table in autumn, after the old ſtocks have done bearing; 
but for early fruit, the plants ſhould be in a drier fituation ; they 
ſhould be allo in an open place, that is free from the drip of trees, for 
they would draw the plants up weak, and thereby render the fruit 
ſmall and trifling. If the ieh ſtocks ſhoot forth but weakly in 
the ſpring, as they will do if they have been hurt by froſt, or too 
much wet, it is beſt to uncover them with a ſpade, loofenidg, and 
breaking the mould around them, or rather to dig the whole ground, 
if it be not planted with any thing elſe, and then to carth and raiſe a 
ſmall hill about each ſtock, which will greatly help them: in about 
three weeks or a month after, the {lips will be fit to take oft. 

ARTICHOKE, Feruſalem, a ſpecies of the helianthus, or ſun— 
flower, propagated in many gardens for the ſake of the roots, whiciy 
are very agrecably taſted, but being watery and windy, are in general 
but little regarded at preſent. Kg 

They are propagated by planting the ſmaller roots, or the larger 
ones cut into pieces, obſerving to preſerve a bud to each ſeparate 
piece, either in the ſpring or autumn, allowing them a good diltance, 
for their roots will greatly multiply; the autumn following, when 
their {tems decay, their roots may be taken up for uſe, 

Theſe ſhould be planted in ſome remote corner of the garden, for 
they ate very unſightly while growing, and their roots over-run 
whatever grows near them, nor can they be eaſiiy deſtroyed, when 


once fixed in a garden. 

ARTICLE, a ſmall part of a book, writing, ac-ount, or the like. 
Thus we ſay, an account, &c. conſiſts of ſo many articles. 

ARTICLE alſo relates to the ſeveral clauſes, or conditions of a 
treaty of peace, or the like, e. gr. artic/es of capitulation, &c. 

ARTICLES of the clergy, are certain ſtatutes reſpecting ccclefiaſticat 
perſons and cauſes, made under Edw. II. and III. 

ARTICLE of faith, a point of religious doctrine, allowed and re- 
ceived by ſome church or religious ſect, as having been revealed from 
heaven. 7 

The XXXIX articles were chicfly founded on a body of articles 
compiled and publiſhed in the reign of Edward VI. They weretitlt 
paſſed in the convocation, and contirmed by royal authority in the 
year 1562, They were after ratified anew in 1571, and again by 
Charles I. All perlotis ordained to be prieſts and deacons are re- 
quired to ſubſcribe ty theſe article; ; as are likewiſe Diſſenting teach- 
ers, and Anabaptiſts, with ſome exceptions. 


Akricir, in anatoiny, implies the juncture of two or more 


bones deſigned for motion. N | 
Ax rler if death, the laſt pangs or agony of a dying perſon. 


ARTICLE, 
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ARTICLE, in arithmetic, denotes any number that can be divided 
into ten equal parts, as 10, 20, Jo, &. = 

ARTICLE, in grammnr, implies a particle uſed in moſt languages 
for exprelling the ſevaral caſes and genders of nouns, where different 
terminations are wanting to ſupply that office. 

The Latins have no article ; but the Greeks have their 6; the 
eaſtern nations their emphatical he ; and molt of the modern lan- 
guages have recourſe to articles for fixing and aſcertaining the vague 
{ignification of common and appellative names. ; 

The Engliſh have only two arzicles, a, or an, when the ſubſtantive 
begins with a vowe! ; and he, which, being prefixed to ſubſtantives, 
apply their general ſignification to ſome particular thing. Thus we 
ſav, a man, or the man ; the former contining the general word man 
to ſome man or other, and the latter to a particular man. 

Hence a is called an indefinite, and the, a definite article ; becauſe 
the former is applied to nouns, taken in a more general and diffuſed 
ſignification ; whereas the latter confines the word to ſome particular 
object. Thus, if we ſay, It is a happineſs to be a king, the expreſ- 
ſion is vague, becauſe the word ing may be underſtood of any king 
in general: but if we place the before the word King, inſtead of a, the 
noun king will be contined to the monarch of ſome particular people 
mentioned before. a 

Articles tlierefore are of the utmoſt uſe in a language, * their aſ- 
ſiſtance general appellations are rendered particular. e are ſur- 
rounded with ſuch an amazing multiplicity of objects, that it would 
be impoſſible to give each a proper name, and conſequently general 
terms became neceſſary. But general terms could never anſwer 
the intention of conveying our ideas to each other by words or writ- 
ing, unleſs we had ſome method of confining thoſe general terms to 
particular objects. This is the office of the article; and this it fully 
performs. ; g 

In this particular the Latin labours under a very great diſadvantage. 
Thus, when the devil ſaid to our Saviour, Si fu es filius Det, it may 
be rendered, I thou art a ſin of God, as well as If thou art the ſon of 
Gd; and conſequently the ſenſe is ambiguous, g 

Grammarians are not agreed with regard to the grammatical ap- 
pellation proper to be given to the article ſome will have it to be a 

ronoun, ſome a noun adjective, and others a diſtinct part of ſpeech ; 
2 this is a frivolous diſpute, and has no relation to the uſe of the ar- 
ticle. 

ARTICLE, indefinite, For inſtance, the article a is faid to be u- 
definite, being applied to names taken in their more general and con- 
fuſed meaning; as, he travcl!ed with the port and equipage of 4 
prince; where @ prince may imply any prince in general. 

ARTICLE, definite. In grammar, the article the is termed definite, 
or demnſtrative, as fixing the ſenſe of the word it is put before, to 
one individual thing. Or the has a relation to our ſecondary percep- 
tion, and denotes individuals at large. 

Though the articles in the Engliſh language be ſo few, yet they 
are of ſuch frequen tuſe, that uy eaſily diſcover any ſtranger from a 
natural Engliſhman. But the uſe and diſtinction of the definite and 
indefinite articles le or la, and de or du, make one of the greateſt dif- 
ficulties in the French tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, and only to 
be acquired by practice. s 

ARTICULARIS morbus, the diſeaſe of the joints, generally 
called the our; which ſce. 


ARTICULATE ſounds, are ſuch as expreſs the letters, ſyllables, 


or words of any alphabet or language; ſuch as are formed by the hu- 
man voice. 
ARTICULATED, ſomething furniſhed with or conſiſting of 
oints. | 
ARTICULATED libel, is that wherein the parts of a fact are ſet 
forth to the judge in ſhort and diſtinct articles. 
ARTICULATED leaf, is a compound leaf, formed by one growing 
on the top of another. ; 
ARTICULATED radius, in natural Oey. SecRADIvUs articulatus. 
ARTICULATELY, in grammar. To pronounce words arti- 
culately, is to pronounce them clearly and diſtinctly, 
ARTICULATION, a diſtinct pronunciation of words and ſyl- 
lables. 
ARTICULATION, in anatomy, implies the juncture of two bones 
intended for motion. 


Articulation is of two kinds, diarthroſis and ſynarthroſis, the ſormer 


being that which admits of a manifeſt motion, and the latter that 
which allows only of an obſcure motion. 

Diarthroſis is ſubdivided into enarthroſis, arthrodia, and gingly- 
mus. See each under it's proper article. And ſynarthroſis is fubdi. 
vided into ſymphyſis, ſyntenoſis, ſutura, harmonia, ſyſſarcoſis, ſycon- 
droſis, and ſynneuroſis. See DIARTHROSIS, SYNARTHROSIS, SY M- 
PHYSIS, &C. 

ARTIFICER, a perſon whoſe employment it is to manufacture 
any kind of commodity, as iron, braſs, wood, wool, linen, &c. ſuch 
as ſmiths, braziers, carpenters, weavers, ſpinners, &c. 

In the earlieſt ages of the Roman ſtate, artificers were, as ſome af- 
firm, not ranked in the number of citizens; and were, at leaſt, held 
in contempt, as being unfit for war, and ſo poor that they could not 
pay any taxes. ; 

By the Engliſh laws artificers in wool, iron, ſteel, braſs, or other 
metal, going out of the kingdom, into ny foreign country, without 
licenge, are to be impriſoned three months, and fined in a ſum not 
exceeding 100. A penalty is alſo inflicted, by law, in ſeducing ar- 
tificers to go abroad. | | 

ARTIFICER by fire, ſignifies a chemiſt, or worker in metals, 

ARTIFICIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething made, 
faſhioned, or produced by art, in contradiſtinction to the productions 

of nature, | 


9 


ARTIFICIAL alfo frequently implies fa&?itivus ; as artificial fu 
ammoniac, artificial borax, &c. | : 

ARTIFICIAL fire-wirks, are compoſitions of inflanzmable mas... 
rials, chiefly uſed in times of public rejoicings. | 

ARTIFICIAL lightning. See L1GHTNING, and ELECTRIC. 

ARTIFICIAL Ines, are Certain lines on a ſector dr ſcale, ſo con. 
trived, as to repreſent the logarithmic fines and tangents ; whi, 4, 
will ſolve pretty exactly all queſtions in trigonometry, navigation. 
&c. by the help of the line of numbers. ; * 

ARTIFICIAL magnet, is a ſtech or iron bar, impregnated with the 
magnetic virtue, ſo as to pollets all the properties, and be uſes, in. 
ſtead of the natural loaditone, Dr. Gowin Knight was the firſt ul. 
brought this kind of magnets to their preſent ſtate of perfection, 1, 
as to be of much greater ethcacy than the natural ones. 
account of his method under the article MAGNET. 

ARTIFICIAL ic, that which is agreeable to the rules of att; 
executed by inſtruments invented by art. It alſo denotes at arty} 
contrivance in muſic; as when a piece is ſung in two parts, one 
whereof is by B flat, and the other by B tharp. 

ARTILLERY, the heavy cquipage of war; comprehendiug a1 
ſorts of Jarge fire arms, with their appurtenances, as cantivus, 
mortars, bombs, petards, mulkets, carbines, &c. It is otherwile 
called ordnance, conſiſting chiefly of cannons, mortars, bombs, and 
petards, of which we ſhall here give a particular detcription, 

A CAxxo is a military engine for throwing balls, &c. by the help 
of ee 

he invention of braſs cannon is aſcribed, by Larrey, to J. Owen, 
who ſays, that they were firſt known in England in the year x 835 
but yet acknowledyes that in the year 1340 there were four P2&ce3 
of cannon in the Engliſh army, at the battle of Creſſy; and that 
theſe were the firſt that were known in France. And Mezcray re- 
lates, that king Edward, by tive or ſix pieces of cannon, ſtruck terror 
into the French army, it being the firſt time they had feen ſuch thuu- 
dering machines. 

'The matter of which cannons are made is metal, either iron or 
braſs, or rather a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs. The mixture 
of tin is deſigned to make the metal more compact and denſe; fg 
that the heavier the copper is, the leſs tin it requires. It is uſual to 
add eight pounds of brals and ten pounds of tin to one hundred pounds 
of copper; but ſometimes they uſe ten pounds of tin, ten pounds of 
lead, and five pounds of braſs. 

The Swedes, during the long war in the laſt century, are ſaid to 
have uſed cannons made of leather; but thele were too apt to burſt 
to be of any great ſervice. 

The parts and proportions of cannon about eleven feet long, are, 
the barrel or cavity nine feet, it's fulcrum or ſupport fourteen ; and 
it's axis ſeven ; the diameter of the bore at the mouth fix inches two 
lines ; the plug of the ball two lines ; the diameter of the ball there- 
fore ſix inches, and it's weight thirty-three 4 pounds; the thicknels 
of the metal about the mouth two inches, and at the breech fix ; the 
charge ot 2 2 from eighteen to twenty pounds. It will carry a 
point-blank ſix hundred paces, and may be loaded ten times in an 
hour, and ſometimes fifteen. | 

Cannons are diltinguithed by the diameters of the balls they carry. 
The rule for their length, &c. is, that the whole charge of powder be 
on fire before the ball quit the piece. If it be made too long, the 
quantity of air to be driven out before the ball, will give too much 
reliſtance to the impulſe ; and that impulſe ceaſing, the friction of the 
ball againſt the ſurface of the piece will leſſen it's velocity. 

Formerly cannons were made much longer than they are at pre- 
ſent ; but ſome being, by chance, made two feet and a half thorter 
than ordinary, it was thought that they threw a ball with a greater 
impetus through a leſs ſpace than the larger. This was contirmed 
by Guſtavus Adolphus in the year 1624; an iron ball of 48 pounds 
weight being found to go further from a new thort cannon, than an- 
other ball of 96 pounds out of a longer piece; whereas in other re- 
ſpects, it is certain the larger the bore and the ball, the greater the 
range. 

The greateſt range of a cannon is ordinarily fixed at 452; but Dr. 
Halley thews it to be at 444. M. S. Julien adjuits the ranges of 
the ſeveral pieces of cannon, trum the weight of the ball they bear, 


the charge of powder being always ſuppoſed to be in a ſubduplicate 
ratio to the weight of the ball. 


Sec a full 


Weight of a | Horizontal | Greateſt 

leaden ball, range. range. 
Ib. Paces. Pac es. 
33 600 6000 
24 700 600 
16 800 8000 
12 450 5000 
8 400 1500 
6 150 1500 


For the proportions of the lengths of guns, weight of ball, and 
W deduced from later experiments and concluſions, ſee GUN. 
or the ſeveral parts of a cannon, ſee ASTRAGAL, BASE-7/1gy 
BREECH, CAL1BER, CASCABEL, CHASE, Mozz Lk, Oak E, RE- 
INFORCED Ving, TRUNNIONS, &c. Sce alſo GUN and GUNNERY.- 
Experience has thewn, that two cannons being of equal bore, but 
different lengths, the longer requires a greater charge of powder than 
the ſhorter. The ordinary charge of cannon is to have the charge of 
it's powder half that of it's ball. 
he names of the ſeveral cannon, their length, weight, and that of 
their balls, as they obtain among us, arc as in the following table : 
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Names of cannon. fg, ngen, nee 
Wor Ib. oz.] Ib. ſfeet inch. 
Cannon royal 148 of 8000 | 12 o©o 
Demi cannon large 36 of 6000 | 12 © 
Demi cannon ordinary [32 of 5600 | 12 „ 
Demi cannon leaſt 30 of 54004 12 © 
Culverin largeſt 20 o 4800] 12 o© 
Culverin ordinary 17 $5| 4500 | 11 o 
Culverin leaſt 15 of 400011 © 
Demi culverin ordinary [10 11] 2700 | 11 © 
Demi cvlverin leaſt 9 of 2000 | 10 © 
Saker oamary 6 o 1500 | 16 © 
Saker leait 4 121 1400 3 
Minion largeſt 3 12] 1000 | 8 © 
Minion ordinary 3 4| 800 7 0 
Falcon 2 8 750 o 
Falconet I d e 
Rabinet © 2001 $6 
Baſe a 5s 200] 4 6 


Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball may not 
be retarded in it's paſſage, and that the powder, when on fire, may 
not ſlip between the ball and the ſurface of the cannon, which would 
hinder it's effect. 

Wolfus would have the cannon always decreaſe as it goes towards 
the mouth or orifice 3 becauſe the force of the powder whear bs de- 
creaſes in proportion to the ſpace through which 1t was expanded. 

The new cannon, that are made after the Spamſh manner, have a 
cavity or chamber at the boitom of the barrel, which helps their ef- 
tect. 

A cannon is found to recoil two or three paces after the exploſion, 
which by ſome is accounted for from the air's ruſhing violently into 
the cavity as ſoon as the bali has been diſcharged : but the real cauſe 
is, the powder's acting equally upon the breech of the cannon and 
the ball. 

Canxon, Bering of, has lately been uſed inſtead of the method of 
caſting them hollow by mcans of a mould. The machine for this 
purpoſe, as well as for ſmoothing the inner ſurface, which is ſome- 
times done after they have been caſt hollow, is compoſed of a rect- 
arcular frame of timber, APC D ſſee plate 102, fig. 5.) fixed upon 
a ſolid plank EE, which is raiſed eight or ten feet above the floor of 
the workſhop. This frame contains two upright beams F/, F. 
placed level and exactly parallel to each other, and ſtrongly fixed to 
the pieces of wood G, G, with their ends reſting on the croſs-bars 
that connect the ſides of the frame. Their length ſhould be about 
three times that of the cannon to be bored. In the inner fide of 
theſe beams are two grooves, to which are applicd two bars of wood, 
22, 22, Which are connected together by the traverſe pieces 33, 33, 
33, between which the cannon H is faſtened, ſo that the whole in- 
cloſcd frame 22, 22, with the piece of ordnance fixed to it, may ſlide 
in the grooves of the beams F, F; being raiſed or lowered by 
means of the ropes and pullies K I, K E, fixed above to the upper 
part of the frame, and below to the breech of the cannon. : 

The rope belonging to each block of pullics coils round an axis 
Y Y, bearing at cach end the cogged wheels VM, M. Each of theſe 
wheek lays hold of a trundle N, N, containing the ſame number of 
rounds: the trundles are fixed on a common axis Z Z, the ends of 
which paſs bevond the ſides of tne frame, and bear ſpoked wheels o P, 
oP, by means of which the workmen turn the whole machine; and 
thus clevate or depreſs the cannon with the frame to which it is 
annexed at pleaſure. On the floor of the workſhop, directly under 
the frame F/,  f, a block of ſtone is faſtened in the ground; and 
this ſupports a plate of iron or copper, placed exactly level and under 
a line, ſuppoſed to be parallel to the beams F f, F , dividing the ſpace 

etween them on cither {ide into equal parts, and coinciding with the 
true axis of the cannon. 

The inſtrument for boring is repreſented in fig. 6. The upper 
part of it a is formed with a double flope, and it is open at & for ad- 
mitting the ſquare part Y of the trunk, which is a ſtrong bar of iron, 
round at the part which is tocnter the cannon, and terminating at it's 
lower part in a pivot, which reſts on the plate R. About three or 
four feet above the plate, the trunk of the borer is ſquare, and bears 
upon it a ſtrong box of wood or iron 8, through which levers, as T8, 
pals, that are turned by men or horſes. The box or trough v ſerves to 
receive the pieces of metal that are taken off in the operation. By 
this motion, and the preſſure of the cannon on the point of the borer, 
it is gradually bored, till the cannon ſinks, by the contrivance already 
deleribed, to a certain mark on the borer, which anſwers to the re- 
quired depth of it's bore. It is then elevated, till the borer may be 
taken out. When the borer is removed, an inſtrument formed tor 
Imoothing the inner ſurface of the cannon is ſubſtituted in it's room. 
This is repreſented by D fig. 7.) It is made of copper, and of a 
cylindrical figure; in the middle there is a ſquare hole capable of ad- 
mitting the {quare, and a ſmall portion of the pyramidal part B of 
the trunk of the borer. This cylindric piece has four grooves, paral- 

| hich are fixed cutting inſtruments of tempered 

ſteel, repreſented by CC. This inſtrument ſerves to enlarge the in- 

We of the cannon, and to ſmooth it; by turning the trunk which ſup- 

ports it in the ſame manner as when the piece was bored. 

hen this four-edged ſquarer has paſſed into the piece, another 

of five, and then another of ſix ſharp edges is ane to enter it: 

> laſt of theſe parcs off all theſe inequalities which the others 

d. Br and gives to the inſide of the cannon that perfectly cylin- 
rical and polithed figure, which it ought to have. | 

he cannon, after being thus bored and ſmoothed, is ſent to the 


_ by whom it is finiſhed: with them the touch-hole is bored, 
. 20. VOI. I. 
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and there it is prepared for being mounted on it's carriage: and no- 
thing remains, previous to it's being uſed, but proving it. 

he method of caſting ſolid cannon, and boring them with this 
machine, was adopted, becauſe ſeveral inconveniences attending 
the other method of caſting them hollow on a mould were avoided 
by it: the hrit of theſe inſtruments was conſtructed at Straſburgh, 
and remained long a ſecret, though it is now pretty generally uſed. 
One of theſe machines will ſerve for three furnaces. <. 

A MorTAR-piece is a ſhort piece of ordnance, thick and wide, 
proper for throwing bombs, carcaſes, ſhells, ſtones, bags filled 
with grape ſhot, &c. 

The ule of mortars is thought to be older than that of cannon: 
for they were employed in the wars of Italy, to throw balls of red- 
hot ixon and ſtones, long before the invention of ſhells. It is ge- 
nerally believed, that the Germans were the firſt inventors. See 

MB. | 

The method of throwing red-hot balls out of mortars was firſt 
put in practice at the ſiege of Stralſund in 1675, by the clector of 
Brandenburg; though ſome ſay, in 1653, at the ſiege of Bremen. 

With us, mortars, which are made either of braſs or iron, are 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the diameter of the bore ; ex. gr. a 13 inch 
mortar is that, the diameter of whoſe bore is 13 inches. There are 
ſome of 10 and 8 inch diameters; and ſome of a ſmaller ſort, as 
cochorns of 4.6 inches, and royals of 5.8 inches. The rincipal 
parts of a mortar (p/ate 103) are, on the outſide, the chaſe A, the re- 
inforce B, the breech C, and the trunnions D: in the inſide, the 
part where the ſhell is lodged, which is the bore ; and the part where 
the powder is lodged, called the chamber. This is uſually made 
cylindrical all but the baſe, which they make hemiſpherical ; though 
ſome of the later engineers prefer ſpherical chambers ; as the ſurfaces 
of thoſe, being leis, under equa} capacities, make leſs reſiſtance to 
the gun-powder. Hitt. Acad. Scienc. 1740. | 

But this propoſition ſeems doubtful. By ſome experiments made 
before the Royal Society, in 1742, it appeared, that the longeſt cy- 
lindrical chambers of the ſame capacity, threw the ball fartheſl ; 
which may give ground to ſuſpect, that a long cylinder might be 
a better figure for the chaniber of a mortar than a ſphere of equal ca- 
pacity. Sce GUNNERY. 

The figure of the chamber is made variouſly by different nations : 
the Spaniards uſe chiefly the ſpherical ; the French, Germans, and 
Dutch, the conic, cylindric, and the concave, or b«yttled; the 
Portuguele, the parabolic, invented by count de Lippe Buckeburg; 
and the Engliſh make them in the form of a fruitrum of a cone, 
However, the concave and cylindric chambers are reckoncd the belt, 
Sce CHAMBER. 

'The thickneſs of the mortar about the chamber is to be much 
greater than about the chaſe ; by reaſon the gunpowder makes a 
much greater effort abont the chamber, than elſewhere: the di- 
ameter of the chamber is alſo to be much leſs than that of the bore; 
by reafon bombs, ſhells, &c. are much lighter than the bullets of 
equal diameters; and, conſequently, leſs powder futtices, 

Coehorn mortar, a ſmall kind of mortar, invented by the famous 


engineer baron Cochorn, to throw ſinall thells or grenades. Theſe }. 


mortars are commonly fixed to the aumber of a dozen, to a block 
of oak, at the clevation of 4.59. | 

Firelock mortars, or bombards, are ſmall mortars fixed at the 
end of a fire-lock: they are loaded as all common fire-locks are; 
and the grenade, placed in the mortar at the end of the barrel, is 
diſcharged by a flint lock; and to prevent the recoil from hurting 
the bombardier, the bombard reſts on a kind of halberd made for 
that purpoſe. They were tut invemed by major-general Siebach, a 
German, about the year 1740. 

Hand mortzrs were frequently uſed before the invention of coe- 
horns. I hey were fixed at the end of a ſtaff of 41 fect long, 
the other cud being ſnod with iron to ſtick in the ground; while 
the bombarlicer with one hand clevates it at pleaſure, he with the 
other hand fires. 

Land mv iars are uſed in ſieges, and of late in battles, mounted 
on beds, made ot. ſolid timber, conſiſting generally of ſour pieces, 
thoſe oi the royal and ceehorn excepted, which are but one ſingle 
block; and both mortar and bed are tranſported on block-carriages. 
There is likewiſe a kind or land-mortars mounted on travelling 
carriages, invented by count Buczeburg, which may be elevated 
to any degree; whereas our's are fixed to an angle of 45 degrees, 
and firmly laſbed with ropes. The following table ſhews the 
weight of land-mortars and ſhells; together with the quantity of 
powder the chambers hold when full ; the weight of the thells, and 
powder for loading them. 


* 


Diameter oi nettes. inch. } ie-inch, I S-iuch. | $5+S=inch 40-inch 


roval coehorn | 


Mortar's weight 263 0 ole n ill g: © 30-1 2 go 43-06 


Shell's weight, 


5 cr. Ib. C. qr. kb. lc. gr. I.. [C. qr. lb.] C. qr. le. 
2 2154 2 256j0 1140 O 120 7 


b. oz. gr. IIb. cz. gr. ib. oz. gr. b. oz. gr 


Ib. oz. gr. 
Shell's content of powder, 9.4 V-4 16.423 3-4-2 Yo: $-'c 
Chamhber*s content of powder. 0 "i ag 0 23 GS 10 T7 © ef @ K of 


Partridge mortar 1s a common mortar ſurrounded by thirteen 
other little mortars, bored round it's circumference, in the body of 
it's metal. The central mortar is loaded with a ſhell, and the other 
with grenades. The vent of the large mortar being fired, com- 
municates it's fire to the {mall ones; to that both ſhell and gre- 
nades go off at once, The French uſed them in the war 1701; 
and more eſpecially at che ſiege of Liſle, in 1708, and at the de- 
fence of Bouchain, in 1702. ; 
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Sea mortars are thoſe which are fixed in the bomb - veſſels, for 
bombarding of places by ſea: and as they are generally fired at a 
much greater Aer than that which is required by land, they are 
made ſomewhat longer, and much heavier than the land-mortars. 

The following table exhibits the weight of the ſea-mortars and 
ſhells, and alſo of their full charges. 


— — 


Powder con- Weight off Wt. of -pow- 
tained in the] Weight of jthe ſhell der contain- 
Nature of the mortar. 


chamber, the mortar, {when d in the 
hen tull. fixed, ell. 
ib, oz, [C. qr. Ib Ib. Ib. oz. 
10-inch howitzer. 12 0 11 3 8 
13-inch mortar, 30 0 98 3.:2 198 7 © 
10 inch mortar. 1% 0 ta 2 - £22 93 ; 


Mr. Muller very juſtly obſerves, that the breach of our 13-inch 
ſea-mortars is loaded with an unneceſſary weight of metal. The 
chamber thereof contains 32 pounds of powder, and, at the ſame 
time, they are never charged with more than 12 or 15 pounds, 
becauſe the bomb-veſſel is unable to bear the violent ſhock of their 
full charge. Thus the action of powder is diminiſhed by the va- 
cancy left in the chamber, which 1s never above half filled. As a 
charge of 12 or 15 pounds of powder at moſt is therefore ſufficient, 
it is evidently proved, by the theory of powder, that this will pro- 
duce the greateſt effect when diſcharged from a mortar with a cy- 
lindrical chamber. He alſo proves, by a variety of experiments 
made by captain Deſaguliers and himſelf, that the conical chamber, 
now uſed, ts conſiderably inferior to the cylindrical one with the 
laſt charge of powder. To facilitate the uſe of the mortar, it 1s 
placed in a ſolid carriage of timber, called the bed, whoſe different 
parts are ſtrongly bolted together. By means of this it is firmly ſe- 
cured in it's ſituation, ſo that the exploſion of the powder may not 
alter it's direction. In the middle of the upper fide of this car- 
riage are wo ſemicircular notches, to receive the trunnions ; over 
theſe are fixed two v-ry ſtrong bands of iron, called the cap-ſquares, 
the middle of which is bent into a ſemicircle, to embrace the trun- 
nions, and keep them faſt in the mortar-bed. The cap-ſquares are 
confined to the timber-work by ſtrong pins of rron, called the eye- 
bolts, into whoſe upper ends are driven the keys, chained beneath 
them. On the fore part of the bed, a piece of timber is placed 
tranſverſely, upon which reſts the belly of the mortar, or that part 
which contains the chamber. Theſe beds are placed upon very 
ſtrong frames of timber, which are fixed in the bomb-ketch, They 
are | He attached to the frames, by means of a ſtrong bolt of 
iron, called the pintle, — perpendicularly through both, and 
afterwards through one of the beams of the veſſel. Thus the pintle, 
which paſſes through the hole in the center, ſerves as an axis to the 
bed, fo that the mortar may be turned about horizontally as occaſion 

uires. 

tone-mortars ſerve to throw ſtones into the enemy's works, when 
near at hand; ſuch as from the town inte the trenches in the co- 
vert-way, or upon the glacis ; and from theſe trenches into the 
town. The bore is terminated by two quadrants of a circle, ter- 
minated by the reinforce and lines drawn from the ends of the cy- 
linder, made to lodge the tompions parallel to the axis of the 
mortar. The bottom of the conic chamber is terminated by an 
arc of 60 degrees, and the round part of the outſide is a ſemicircle. 
The weight of a 13-inch ſtone mortar is a * 4 1b. and the 
chamber contains three pounds of powder. uller's Artillery, 
part iii. p. 116, &c. : : 

A Bows, in military affairs, is a large ſhell of caſt iron, having 
a great vent to receive the fuſee, which is made of wood. 

he method of preparing a bomb is as follows: A hollow iron 


globe, AB (plate 102, fig. 1 and 2) is caſt pretty thick, having a a 


round aperture A, by which it may be filled and lighted; and cir- 
cular anſæ, C, D, of hammered iron, fixed in the mould when 
they are caſt, for the commodious putting it into the mortar, In 
France, the handles are caſt iron. 

To prove whether the ſhell be ſound after heating it red-hot on 
the coals; it is expoſed to the air, ſo as to cool gently ; for, ſince 
fire dilates iron, if there be any chinks or perforations, they will 
thus be opened and enlarged ; becauſe of the ſpring of the included 
air continually acting within. This done, the cavity of the globe 
is filled with hot water, the aperture well ſtopped, and the outer 

urface waſhed with cold water and ſoap; ſo that, if there be the 
ſmalleſt leak, the air, rarefied by the heat, will now perſpire, aud 
form bubbles on the ſurface. | 

If no defe& be thus found in the globe, it's cavity is filled with 
whole gun- powder; a little ſpace or liberty is left, that when a 
fuſee, or wooden tube, of the figure of a truncated cone, is driven 
through the aperture, and faſtened with a cement made of quick- 
lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and fteel filings worked together in a glu- 
tinous water ; or, four parts of pitch, two of 3 one of 
turpentine, and one of wax; the powder may not be hruiſed. This 
tube is filled with a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces of 
nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gunpowder duſt, well rammed. 

This fuſee, Ca on fire, burns ſlowly till it reaches the gun- 
powder, which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell to pieces with in- 

credible violence; whence the uſe of bombs in beſieging towns. 

There muſt, however, be ſpecial care taken, that the fuſee be ſo 
proportioned, as that the gunpowder do not take fire before the ſhell 

arrives at the deſtined place; to 2 which, the fuſee is fre- 
quentiy wound round with a wet clammy thread. 

The fuſees are driven into the ſhell, ſo as that only about an inch 
and a half comes out beyond the fuſce-hole ; and then the ſhell is 
aid to be fixed. They are charged long before there is occaſion to 


uſe them; and in order to ſecure the compoſition with which they 


* 


— 
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are filled, the two ends are covered with a compoſition of talloy 
mixed either with pitch or bees-wax. When the fuſee is to * 
put into the ſhell, the little end is opened or cut off, but the great 
end is never opened till the mortar is to be fired. 

Mr. Muller gives the following proportions, from the 13-inch 
bombs, now commonly uſed ; and obſerves, that they may be ei) 
adjuſted to any other calibre by making the diameter of the hel] 8 
30, as any part expreſſed in inches, to the ſame part expreſled in 
parts of the diameter, divided into 3o equal parts. 


Diameter of the bore — 


— 0 
Diameter of the ſhell — — an 5 
Diameter of the hollow ſphere — 21 
Thickneſs of the metal at the fuſee hole 3.5 
Thickneſs at the oppoſite part — 5 
Diameter of the fuſee hole — — 4 

4 
Weight of the ſhell unloaded 11.7 
4 
Weight of powder contained in the ſhell 230. 5 
N. B. The letter 4 denotes the cube of the diameter of the bora. 


A PETARD is a kind of engine of metal, ſomewhat in ſhape of a 
high-crowned hat, cr truncated cone; ferviiis to bieak down, ates, 
barricades, draw-bridges, or the like works which are intended to 
be ſurpriſed, 

The petard may be conſidered as a piece of ordnance, very ſhort, 
narrow at the breech, and wide at the muzzle ; made of copper, 
mixed with a little braſs ; or of lead with tin; uſually about 8.5 
inches within at the bottom; the diameter at the beginning of the 
round part is fix, and diſtant from the lower baſe nine inches: 
the circular part is deſcribed from the point where the perpendicular 
to the ſides meets the middle line or axis; the thickneſs of metal 
is 1.6 inches: there is a brim at the bottom that projects the metal 
by two inches, and is one inch thick, in which are ſix holes of 
half an inch diameter, which ſerve for ſcrews to faſten the petard 
on a board in a firm manner; there is a cavity within at the bot- 


tom, half an inch deep, and as much in height, to fx a board, in 


order to * charge in the petard beſore it is fixed to the board 
or plank, There are likewiſe two handles of about three inches 
from the flat ring, five inches long, g thick, and 1.8 from the 
outſide to the metal. Laſtly, a hole of an inch diameter is made 
either at the top, or on the ſide, to ſcrew in an iron fuſee, by which 
the powder is fired, which fuſce is filled With a flow compoſition, 
in order that when it is lighted, the petardier may have time to re- 
tire out of danger, See the ſection of a petard, plate 103, fig. 2. 

Petards are made of various dimenſions ; but the biggeſt ſhould 
not weigh above ſeventy pounds when loaded and fixed to it's 
plank, and the leaſt, not leſs than forty-five or fifty. The common 
and beſt way of loading the petard is to fill it gradually with powder, 
and between every layer of two or three inches thick, to put a 
wooden mould into the petard, which ſhould be beat upon with a 
mallet, ſo as to preſs the powder as cloſe together as poſſible, 
without. bruiſing the grains ; and when it is quite full, the board is 
put upon the powder, and over this a cloth with roſin, and bound 
round the brim with packthread, to keep the charge and board to- 
gether till the petard is ſcrewed on the plank or hs: then the 
part that exceeds the brim is cut off, and the other being preſſed by 
the brim, prevents any air from coming to the powder. Ihe board 
to which the petard is fixed has two iron bands on the back, placed 
croſs-ways, and a hook to hang it up againſt the gate or door, by 
means of a ſcrew, when it is to be uſed. Some moiſten the powder 
with ſpirits of wine, and dry it in the ſun, in order to make it 
ſtronger, and then ſprinkle every layer of powder of two inches 
thickneſs with mercury, upon which they bt powder again, and 
preſs it down, ſprinkling it with mercury, till the petard 1s filled. 

It's uſe is in a clandeſtine attack, to break down gates, bridges, 
barriers, &c. to which it is hung; which it does by means of the 
wooden plank. It has been allo uſed in countermines, to break 
through the enemies galleries, and give vent to their mines: but in 
later years the uſe of petards has been diſcontinued, 


Petards are ſometimes alſo made of wood, bound round with iron 


hoops. 
; The invention of petards is -aſcribed to the French Hugnonois 
in the year 1579. Their moſt ſignal exploit was the taking the 
city Cahors by means hereof, as we are told by d'Aubigné. 
ARTILLERY-park, the place in the rear of both lines in the 
army for encamping the artillery, which is drawn up in lines, of 
which one is formed by the guns; the ammunition waggons make 
two or three lines, ſixty paces behind the guns, and thirty diſtant 
fron one another; the pontoons and tumbrils make the laſt line. 
The whole is ſurrounded with a rope, which forms the park: the 
gunners and mattroſſes encamp on the flanks, and the bombardicss, 
pontoon-men, and artificers in the rear. : 
ARTILLERY-guard, is a detachment from the army to ſecure the 
artillery. This corps is in the front, and their centries are round 
the park. When on a march, they go in front and rear of the ar- 
lille, and muſt be very careful not to leave any thing behind. If 
a gun or waggon break down, the captain is to leave a part of his 
guard to aſſiſt the gunners and mattroſſes in raiſing it up again. 
ARTILLERY-train, a Certain number of pieces of ordnance, 
mounted on carriages, with all their furniture, fit for marching ; 
including mortar-pieces, with bombs, carcaſes, &c, 
ARTILLERY-company of London, a band of infantry, conſiſting 


of about four hundred men, making part of the militia, or city- 
guard of London, 
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ARTILLERY allo denotes the art of fire-works, with the neceſſary 
ts and apparatus. | 
in PHY TES, in ancient phyſic, implies an even, intire, and 
ect critical day: ſuch as the tourteenth and forty-ſecond, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates. _ 

ARTISCUS, among phyſicians, denotes a frache, but more 
particularly that prepared of viper's fleth, mixed with bread, to be 
uſed in the compolition of Venice treacle, 

ARTIST, or artiſan, in a general ſenſe, a perſon ſkilled in 
ſme art; or one who profeſſes an habitual power of becoming 
the cauſe of ſome effect, according to a ſyſtem of various and well- 
approved precepts and rules. | 

At Vienna, we are told of a privilege granted to arti/ts, like that 
of clergy in England; in virtue of this, criminals ajudged to death 
ſave their lives, if they can prove themſelves the moſt excellent and 
conſummate workmen in any uſeful art, This benefit was al- 
lowed them in favorem artts, for the firſt offence, except in ſome 

articular crimes, as coining, &c. 

This people, no doubt, conſidered, that by means of the arts, 

the minds of men are engaged in inventions beneficial to the u hole 


community; and thus prove the grand preſervative againſt that 


barbariſin aad brutality, which ever attend on an indolent and inac- 
tive ſtupidity, 3 ; 

ARrT1ST is alſo an epithet peculiarly applied to a chemiſt or al- 
chemiit. 

Aris r, in an academical ſenſe, ſignifies a philoſopher, or profici- 
ent in the faculty of arts. 

ARTIZOOS 1s an appellation given to a ſhort lived infant, which 
was long detained in the pallage from tile womb, by reaſon of a 
difficult birth. | 

ARTOMELIT, in ancient phyſic, a ſhort cataplaſm, prepared 
of bread and honey, applied chictly to the præcardid. 

ARTOTYRITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiitory, a ſect in the pri- 
mitive church, who uſed bread and cheeſe in celebratiag the eu- 
chariſt. 


The word is formed from the Greek, ars, bread, and g., 
cheeſe, 

This ſe&, that appeared in the ſecond century, was a branch of 
the Montaniſts. They admitted women into the prieſthood and 
epiſcopacy 3 and Epiphanius tells us, that it was a common thing 
to ſee a body of ſeven girls enter their church, dreſſed in white, and 
each carrying a torch in her hand, where they wept and bewailed the 
chilies of human nature, and the miſeries of this life. 

ARVALES fratres, in Roman antiquity, a college of twelve 
prieſts, inſtituted by Romulus, who himſelf made one of the body ; 
they aſſiſted in the ſacrifices of the ambervalia, offered — 
to Ceres and Bacchus, for the proſperity of the principal fruits of 
the earth, viz. thoſe of corn and wine, | 

Fulgentius has given us the following account of their original: 
The nurſe of Romulus, called Laurentia, had a cuſtom of ofrin 
a ſacrifice annually to the gods for obtaining a plentiful crop; a 
in theſe religious exerciſes ſhe was accompanied with her twelve 
children, But one of them happening to die, Romulus, in com- 
plaiſance to his nurſe, aſſiſted himſelf to complete the original 
number, and gave them the title of the twelve arval brothers, which 
they kept ever after. 

They held their aſſemblies in the temple of Concord, and wore on 
their heads. a crown compoſed of the ears of corn, tied together with 
a white ribband. Some add, that they were entruſted with the au- 
thority of determining the limits of lands and inheritances. 

ARVIL-ſupper, is an entertainment made at funerals in the 
northern part of England; on which occaſions, the bread delivered 
to the poor is called arvil- bread. 

ARUM, African, calla, in betany, a genus of the gynandria po- 
lyandria claſs, having no corolla; the fruits are berries of one cell 
each, containing many ſeeds of an oblong, cylindrical figure, ob- 
tuſe at both ends. 

ARUM, floating, Orontium, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus 
of the hexandria monogynia claſs. The ſpadix is cylindrical, and co- 
vered with little flowers ; the corolla has ſix naked petals ; there is 
no ftyle, and the huſks contain ſingle ſeeds. 
ſpecies. 

ARUM, in botany, wake-rsbin, or cuckow-pint, a genus of the 
gynandria polyandria claſs. It's characters are theſe; the flower 
hath a long, oblong ſpatha, cloſed at the bottom, compreſſed in the 
middle, and coloured within ; the ſpadix is ſingle, ſhaped like a 
club at the top, and ſhorter than the ſpatha, upon which the ger- 
mina are ſituated ; it hath no petals nor ſtamina, but many four- 
cornered ſummits, ſituated cloſe to the germina, with a double 


There is only one 


* . » . 
row of hairs between them, which adhere to the ſpadix; there are 


many germina, which ſurround the upper part of the ſpadix, which 
are oval, having no ſtyles, but have bearded ſtigma ; the germina 
afterward become * aaa berries, with one cell, having round 
eeds, Linnæus enumerates twenty-two, and Miller nineteen ſpe- 
OS, ſome of which were known by the name of ariſarum, or friar's 


This plant is called wake-robin from the acrid taſte, which, if 


_ Eaten, will oceaſion a violent pain in * part of the mouth and 


throat, attended commonly with a great defluction of water. 
All the exotic ſorts ef this plant are preſerved in gardens of 
thoſe perſons who are curious in collecting foreign plants, for the 


bones of their leaves ; for their flowers have very little beauty, nor 
o the 


y often appear in this country. The plants are propagated 
eaſily, by offsets from their roots, Which this win forth L 
theſe muſt be planted in pots, filled with rich earth, and plunged 
— a hot-bed. If they are afterwards continued in the bark-ſtove, 
t T will make great progreſs, aud their leaves will be very 
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ARUNCUS, in botany, greater meadow-ſweet. This genus of 
plants is called BARBA capre, by Tournefort, and others; and 
ſpirea, by Linnæus. 

ARUNDELIAN marbles, were ancient ſtones, whereon is in- 
{cribed a chronicle of the city of Athens, engraved on them in ca- 
pital letters, in the iſland of Paros, one of the Cyclades, 263 years 
before our Saviour's birth; preſented to the univerlity of Oxford 
by Thomas, earl of Arundel; whence the name. 

ARUNDO, in botany, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus 
among the 7riandria digynia, and of which there are ſix fpecies : 
1. Reed-tree, or bambo, or bambu. 2. Reed, with three flowers 
in each cup, growing in diffuſed panicles. 3. Reed, with five 
flowers in cach cup, growing in looſe panicles ; or the common 
marſh-recd. 4. Reed, with one flower in each cup, growing in 
an erect panicle, and leaves ſmooth on the under ide. 5. Keed, 
with one flower in each cup, and a branched ſtalk. 6. Reed, with 
one flower in each cup, and involute, pointed, pungent leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of both the 1" op the ſecond 
grows naturally in France and Spain; the third in marſhy places in 
this country, and other parts of Europe; and the fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth ſorts are all natives of different parts of Europe. 

Culture of the ReeD. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by {lips from the root, which 
mult be planted in tubs hiled with rich earth, and plunged into the 
tan bed of the bark-itove, where they muil be preſ.ived;z and when 
the tubs decay, tlie plants mult be permitted to ro«t in the tan. 

'T he ſecond [pecics is prvpagaced by parting the roots carly in the 
ſpring before they begin to ſhoot, and will, in a year or two, if 
the ground is good, make vety large thoots, from cach ut which tliere 
may be twenty or thirty canes produced. 

The other four ſpecies are never cultivated, except in botanic 
gardens for the ſake of variety. See KEED. 

ARUNDO, Lidica, in the materia medica, is the dragon's blood 
cane; a plant, from the fruit of whi h mac-rated in u water, 
they procure a kind of dragon's blood, which makes the fine rol of 
the Indian varniſhes. It is the Ax UN DO ſanguinem draconis manans 
of Moriſon. 

ARURA, in antiquity. See AROURA, 

a AxURA, in middle-age writers, ſignifies a field ploughed and 
Cd. 

ARUSPICES, an order of prieſthood among the Romans, They 
r to foretel future events by inſpecting the entrails of victims 
illed in ſacrifice; and were conſulted on occaſion ol portents and 
prodigies. 

AKUSPICI 7bri, ſacred writings among the ancient Hetrurians, 
in which were deſcribed the laws and diſcipline ot tl.c «r./pices. 

ARUSPICI NA, the doctrine or diſcipline ot the arufpces. 

The opinion which was entertained of the ſolidity of the aruſpicina 
may be learnt from a remark of Cato, who was an augur, aid ſaid, 
he wondered how one arzſpex could look at another, without laugh- 
ing in his face. 

ARV UM, a term in ancient agriculture, which implied ploughsd 
ground, but not ſowed. "WH 

ARX, in the ancient military art, ſignifies a town, fort, or caſtle, 
for defending a place: it was a diſtin edifice from the capitol. 

ARX was alſo a conſecrated place on the Palstine Mount, where 
the office of the augurs was publicly performed. 

ARx likewiſe denoted a public place in Rome, ſet apart for the 
operations of the augurs. ; 

ARY TANOIDES, an epithet given to two cartilages, which, 
together with others, conſtitute the head of the larynx. 

ARYTANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of the muſcles that cloſe 


the larynx. 


ARYTHMUS, in medicine, the want of a juſt modulation in the 
pulſe: it is oppoſed to eurythmus. 

AS, in antiquity, a particular weight conſiſting of twelve ounces, 
being the ſame with /ibra, or the Roman pound. 

As is alſo uſed to ſignify an integer, diviſible into twelve parts: 
from which laſt acceptation is ſignihed a whole inheritance, whence 
heres ex aſſt, the heir to the whole eſtate, 

The jugerum, or Roman acre, alſo called integer, was, like the as, 
divided into twelve unci@. | 

As was alſo the name of a Roman coin, which differed in matter 
and weight, according to the different ages of the commonwealth, 
The figure ſtamped on the as was at firſt a ſheep, ox, or ſow ; and 
from the time ot the kings, a Janus with two faces en the one ſide, 
and the roſtrum, or prow of a ſhip on the reverſe, 

ASA, among ancient naturaliſts, was an odoriferous and fragrant 
gum, of a healing quality. Arabian writers deſcribe two kinds of 
aſa, the one ſtinking, the other aromatic. The modern Greeks con- 
fine the name aſe or laſar to the ſtinking gum, called ſcardelaſarum 
by the Latins. | 


As dulcis, a name applied to the benjamin or benzoin of the 
ſhops, by ſome authors. , 
SAPHEIS, among phyſicians, ſuch patients as do not utter their 


words in a clear manner. | : 
ASAPPES, or AZzaPts, in the Turkiſh armies, a name given to 


| the auxiliary troops which they raiſe among the chriſtians in their 


dominion, and expoſe to the firſt ſhock of the enemy; to the end, 
that the enemy, being thus fatigued, and their ſwords blunted, the 
ſpahis and janiſaries may fall on and obtain an ealy victory. 

ASARABACCA, in botany, a plant whoſe flower hath no petals, 
but a thick coloured empalement, and twelve ſhort ſtamina, It's 
germen turns to a thick capſula, having fix cells containing ſeveral 
oval ſeeds. There are three ſpecies of this plant, which is of the 
didecandria monagynia claſs, and is by us called ASARUM. 

It is chiefly uled by us as a ſternutatory ; and, taken as a ſnuff, 


| drains the head of mucous humours. It is alſo a powerful emmena- 
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gogue; and has been recommended by authors in the gout, dropſy, 
and many other chronic diſorders. It was much in uſe among the 
ancients as an emetic and cathartic. 

ASARINA, in botany, is a plant, whoſe flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, of the grinning kind, divided at the top into two lips, the upper 
one divided into two parts, the lower one flight! divided into three 
obtuſe parts. The two lips join cloſe together, 4 as to form a kind 
of ſnout. It hath four ſtamina; in the center is placed a round 
germen, which afterwards turns to a round huſk, divided into two 
cells, full of roundiſh ſeeds. It is a ſpecies of the ANTIRRHINUM, 
in the ſyſtem of Linnaus. There are two ſpecies of this plant. 

ASAROTA, denotes a kind of painted pavements, in uſe before 
the invention of Moſaic work. That at Pergamus was the molt 
celebrated: it was painted by Seſus, and exhibited the appearance of 
crums, as if the floor had not been ſwept after dinner; the term 
being derived from &, neg.; and gage, I ſweep. 

ASASI, in botany, a name which the people of Guinea give to a 
tree, the leaves of which being boiled in water, and held in the 
mouth, cure the tooth-ach. It reſembles the laurel. 

ASBESTINE, ſomething that partakes of the nature and quali- 
tics of the /aprs afbetos ; incomhuſtible. 

ASBESTOS, a ſort of native foſlile ſtone, which may be ſplit into 
threads and filaments, from one inch to ten inches in length, very 
tine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of a greyith colour, 
not unlike talc of Venice. It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſo- 
luble in water, and endued with the wonderful property of remaining 
unconſumed in the fire, which only whitens it. * notwithi{tand- 
ing the common opinion, in two trials before the Royal Society, a 
piece of cloth or handkerchief, a foot long, and half a foot broad, 
made of this ſtone, was found to loſe above three drams of it's 
weight each time. Paper as well as cloth has been made of it; and 
Pliny ſays he had feen napkins of it, which, being taken foul from 
the table, were thrown into the fire, and better ſcoured than if they 
had been wathed in water. This ſtone is found in many places of 
Atta and Europe; particularly in the ifland of Angleſey in Wales, 
and in Aberdecnthire in Scotland. 

Ciampini has given the following method of preparing the in- 
combuſtible paper and cloth. The ſtone is laid to ſoak in warm 
water, then opcned and divided by the hands, that the earthy matter 
may be waſhed out. The ablution being ſeveral times repeated, 
the flax-like filaments are collected and dried; and they are moit 
conveniently ſpun with an addition of flax. Two or three filaments 
of the aſbeſtos are eaſily twiſted along with the flaxen thread, if the 
operator's fingers are kept oiled. The cloth alſo, when woven, 
is beſt preſerved by oil from breaking or waſting. On expoſure to 
the fire, the flax and the oil burn out, ard the cloth remains 
pure and white. Probably, the diſſipation of ſome extrancous 
matter of this kind, produced the diminution of weight in hand- 
kerchiefs above recited; for pure aſbeſtss leaves nothing. The 
ſhorter filaments which ſeparate in wathing the ſtone, may be made 
into paper in the common manner. 

This kind of linen cloth was chiefly eſteemed by the ancients ; 
though then better known, and more common than among us, being 
held equally precious with the richeſt pearls: nor is it now of mean 
value, even in the country where it is moſt generally made; a China 
cover (i. e. a piece of twenty-three inches and three quarters long) 
being worth eighty tale, i. e. 361. 13s. 44, But it's principal ule, 
according to Pliny, was for the making of ſhrouds for royal funerals, 
to wrap up the corpſe, ſo that the aſhes might be preſerved diſtinct 

rom thoſe of the wood, &c. whereof the funeral pile was compoſed: 
and the princes of Tartary, according to the accounts in the Philo- 


ſophical Tranſactions, {till uſe it at this day in burning their dead, 


Some of the ancients are ſaid to have made themſelves cloaths of it, 
particularly the Brachmans, among the Indians. "The wicks for 
their perpetual lamps, according to Dr. Liſter, were alſo made of 
it; and ſome to this day uſe it for the wicks of ſuch lamps as they 
wonld not have any trouble with; becauſe the eas never waſting, 
there is no occaſion for thifting the wick: Septalle, canon of Milan, 
had thread, ropes, nets, and paper, made of the afbe/tss, 

The proprictor of a forge in France found great quantities of a 


ſubſtance, which anſwered all the common ules of native aſbe/?-s. 


Upon a farther inquiry into the nature of it, he concludes, that 
both the one and the other are calcined iron deprived of it's phlo- 
giſton; and by 3 the phlogiſton with them, he can reſtore 

ate of iron, Phil. Tranſ. Vol. li. Part 2. 


In ſearching for this ſubſtance, the diſtinction between the aſbeſ- 


tsſes and amianthi ſhould be carefully oþ{erved, the one of theſe being 


compoſed of the long threads, and the ther of very ſhort and abrupt 
ones. All the «feftoſes, or long-threaded ones, are more or leſs 
fitted for making the above-mentioned paper and cloth; and none 


of the amianthi, or ſhort-threaded ones, are at all ſo. The amianthus 


is not ſo heavy as the aſbeſtos. 
ASBESTOS, falſe, Plume ALUM, is a ſpecies of amianthus, 


which from it's plumated appearance obtained the name of plume 
alum; and thence too, it is probable, it's admiſſion into the number 


of medical articles. It is, however, intirely rejected from medicinal 
uſes, being more dangerous than beneficial. 

ASCAKIBES, in medicine, a ſpecies of worms, very ſlender, 
found in the inteſtinum refum, chiefly of children, and frequently 
voided with the faces. They often adhere to the fundament, and 
are ſometimes even pendent from it. 

The word is Greek, and derived from cmi, to leap ; becauſe 
of their continual motion, which cauſes an intolerable itching, 

Theſe worms are very ſmall, white, and have ſharp-pointed heads. 
They occaſion ſuch uneaſineſs in ſome people, as to make them 
faint : and generally are ſo troubleſome in the night, as to cauſe a 


3 


P 
ſenſible tumour about the anus; but as theſe worms are voided in 
the Rools, their preſence is moſt certainly known by ſeeing them 
there. 

The aſcarides are ſo incloſed in mucus, that great difficulty at- 
tends the deſtruction of them. The beſt known remedy is the Har. 
rowgate water, if drank at the ſpring: the flour of brimſtone, taken 
with treacle, in ſuch a quantity as to gently purge the patient every 
day, is perhaps the next in efhcacy to the Harrowgate water, The 
fumes of burning tobacco injected clyſter-wiſe into the rectum, is 
of ſingular efficacy ; ſuppoſitories of cotton dipped in the gall of an 
ox may be tried; a decoction of ſavin in water hath been often uled 
with ſucceſs, when taken for ſome time; and perhaps repcated 
doſes of rhubarb may anſwer as well as any other remedy, 

M. Reaumur has alſo given the name aſcarides to a fort of ſimall 
worms or maggots bred from the eggs of winged animals ; which 
bury themſelves between the membranes of the leaves of plants 
and there eat away the parenchymatous ſubſtance. The 4e, 
which have had their origin from the eggs of butterflies, are truly 
and properly caterpillars in miniature; the others are maggots trura 
flies : and if from beetles, they are hexapode worms. Ot the little 


caterpi lars, ſome have ſixteen feet, fome only fourteen, and ſome 


of them are perfectly ſmooth and equal all over the body; others 
have a number of rings, or annular diviſions, like the larger cater. 
pillars. "Their (everdl changes in arriving at the Riv-{tate are the 
lame with thoſe of the common ſilk-worm, and other ſpecies of larve 
caterpillars. % 

ASCENDANT, or Asc&xD1xG line, in genealogy, is underſtood 
of anceſtors, or ſuch relations as are nearer the root cf the tamily ; 
fuch as grandfathers, great grandfathers, &c. 

ASCENDANT, in aftrology, implies the horoſcope, or that de- 
gree of the equator which is riſing above the horizon in the eaſt, at 
the time of the birth of any perſon. This is ſuppoſed to have an 
influence on a perſon's life and fortune, &c. 

ASCENDENS #dbliguus. See OBL1IQUUS. 

Aſcendens, or acclivis, lies under the lower part of the obliquns 
aſcendens; running with a courſe juſt contrary, from the lower part 
upwards : it's fleſhy fibres have their origin from the edge of the 
zleum, and end at the ſpurious ribs: it terminates with a large 
double tendon in the linea alba, the upper part whereof, creep:ng 
over the myſculus rectus, and the other creeping under it, and jvu'n- 
ing together at the /inea alba, do as it were ſheath the refus. It's 
ufe is to compreſs the belly, and allo the thorax in refpiration. 5 
Syſtem of ANATOMY. 

ASCENDING, in aſtronomy, is ſaid of ſuch ſtars as are riſing 
above the horizon in any parallel of the equatar. 

ASCENDING latitude, is the latitude of a planet moving towards 
the north pole. 

ASCENDING node, otherwiſe called the northern nds , is that 
point of a planet's orbit where it palles the ecliptic, in it's motion 
towards the north. Sce Nope, &c. 

ASCENDING ſigus, among aſtrologers, are thoſe which are upon 
their aſcent, or riſe, from the nadir, or loweſt part of the heavens, to 
the zenith, or higheſt. 

ASCENDING v gelt, in anatomy, are thoſe which carry the blood 
upwards ; as the ata aſcendent, which is the ſuperior trunk of the 
artery, which furniſhes the head. 

ASCENSION, in a general ſenſe, implies a moving or riſirg 
upwards, 

ASCENSION, in theology, particularly denotes -that miraculous 
elevation of our Saviour, when he aſcended to heaven in the fight of 
his apoſtles. | 
- ASCENS1ON-d&ay, a feſtival of the chriſtian church, held ten days 
before Whitſuntide, in memory of our Saviour's aſcenſian into 
heaven after his reſurrection. It is popularly called I T 
day. 5 | 

ASCENSION, in a{tronomy, is either right or oblique, 

ASCENSION and deſcenſion, refraction of. See REFRACTION. 

ASCENS1OY, right, of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is the arch of the 
equinoctial, intercepted between the vernal cquinoctial point, and 
the meridian that the ſun or ſtar appears 1n. 

The reaſon of thus referring it to the meridian, is, becauſe that 
is always at right angles to the equinoctial; whereas the horizon 15 
only fo in a right or direct ſphere. 

The right aſcenſion ſtands oppoſed to the right deſcenſion, Two 
fixed ſtars, which have the fame right aſcenſion, i. e. arc in the ſame 
meridian, rife at the ſame time in a right ſphere, If they be not 
in the ſame meridian, the difference between the time when they 
riſe is the preciſe difference of their right aſcenſion. In an oblique 
ſphere, where the horizon cuts all the meridians obliquely, different 
points of the meridian never rife or ſet together; fo that two ſtars 
on the ſame meridian never riſe or ſet at tke ſame time, and the 
more oblique this ſphere is, the greater is the interval of time be- 
tween them. 

Jo find the igt 4 be of the ſun, ſtars, &c. trigonometrically. 
ſay, As radius is to the coſine of the ſun's greateſt declination, ſo is 
the tangent of the ſun's longitude from Arics, or Libra, to the tan- 
gent of right aſcenſion.—To find the g aſcenſions mechanically 
by the globe, ſee GLOBE. 

ASCENSION, angle of right. See ANGLE. 

ASCENS1ON, ohliguc, is an arch of the equinoctial intercepted be- 
tween the vernal equinoctial point, and that point of the equinoctial 
which riſes with the ſun or far 

In order to find the oblique aſcenſi;n, we muſt firſt find the aſcen- 
ſional difference. : 

ASCENSIONAL difference is the difference between the riglit 
and oblique aſcenſi9n of the ſame point on the ſurface of the ſpherc. 

To find the aſcerſional difference trigonometrically 1 ” 
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latitude of the place, and. the ſun's declination given, ſay, As radius | 


: ent of the latitude, ſo is the tangent of the ſun's decli- 
. yy line of the aſcenſional ditference. | 
a the ſun be in any of the northern ſigns, and the aſcenſional dif- 
ference, as D O, be ſubtracted from the right aſcenſion reckoned at 
D late 164, fig. 63.) the remainder will be the oblique aſcenſion 

t G. If he ft in a ſouthern ſign, the aſcenſional difference being 
at 7; the right aſcenſim, the ſum is the oblique aſceyſion ; an 
— may tables of oblique 33 be conſtructed for the ſeveral 
90 ces of the ecliptic, under the everal elevations of the pole. The 
* aſcenſimal Jiference converted into time, is juſt ſo much as he 
riſes before or after ſix o'clock. 


ASCENSORIUM, in ancient writers, ſometimes denotes a ſtair, 
8 AEN T. the motion of a body tending from below upwards: 


or the continual receſs of a body from the earth, 

Whatever aſcends, is ſaid to be effected in virtue of ſome external 
impulſe or extruſion. Thus ſmoke, and other rare bodies, end 
in the atmoſphere ; and oil, light woods, &c. in water, not by any 


external principle of levity, but by the ſuperior gravity or tendency 


downwards of the parts of the medium, whercin they are. The 
aſcent of light bodies in heavy mediums 1s produced after the fame 
manner as the aſcent of the lighter ſcale of a ballance. See SPECIFIC 
GRrAviTy, and FLUID. F 

Ascenr #f bodies on inclined planes. The laws reſpecting ſuch bo- 

e: 

4 71 a hody 3 in a medium void of reſiſtance, in any direction, 
whether perpendicular, or along an inclined plane; it's motion will 
de uniformly retarded. Hence, ; ; 

1. A body aſcending either perpendicularly, or obliquely, in ſuch 
a medium, paſſes over a ſpace which 1s ſubduple of that it woald paſs 
over in the ſame time on an horizontal plane, with an uniform ce- 
lerity equal to that it has at the be: a x of it's motion. 

2. Such ſpaces, therefore, performed in equal times, decreaſe in 
a retrograde order, as the uneven numbers 7, 5, 3, 1: and there- 
fore the aſcent 15 ſo much impeded, and conſequently when the im- 
preſſed force is exhauſted, the body will deſcend again by the force 
of gravity. 

T. They are, therefore, inverſely as the ſpaces deſcribed in the 
ſame times by a body deſcending through the ſame altitude. For, 
ſuppoſe the time divided into four parts ; in the firſt moment, the 
body A deſcends through the ſpaces, and B aſcends through 7; in 
the ſecond, A deſcends through 3, B aſcends through 5, &c. 

4. Hence, a body, riſing with an impreſſed force, aſcends to that 
altitude from which it mult fall to acquire that velocity in falling 
wherewith it aſcended. | 

5. Hence, by falling, it acquires a force to riſe again to the 
height from whence it fell. 

I. The time wherein a body aſcends to a given altitude, being 
given; to determine the ſpace paſſed over each moment. Thele, 
taken inverſely, are the ſame with the ſpaces of aſcent required. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. a body projected 3 to aſcend through 
a ſpace of 240 feet in four ſeconds; and the ſpaces of aſcent per- 
formed in the ſeveral times required; if now the body had deſcend- 
ed, the deſcent in the firſt minute had been 1 1 in the ſecond 45, 
in the third 75, in the fourth 105, &c. The deſcent, therefore, 
will be in the fn moment 105, in the ſecond 75, &c. 

III. If a body deſcend either perpendicularly through AD, (plate 
162, fig. 96.) or in any other ſurface FE D, and with the velocity 
it has there acquired, again aſcend along another ſurface DC, at 
points equally high, e. gr. at G, II, and Q, it will have the ſame 
force, and the ſame velocity. : 

Hence, if a body deſcend along any ſurface, FED, and again 
aſcend along another ſimilar and equal ſurface DG H, it is the ſame 


as if it paſſed over ths ſeveral parts of the ſame line twice. 


Wheace, the times of aſcent and deſcent through equal ſpaces are 
equal, 


On this principle are founded the conſtruction and uſe of pendu- 
ums. | 

ASCENT of fluids, denotes their riſing above their own level, be- 
tween the ſurtaces of bodies nearly contiguous, or in ſlender capil- 
lary glaſs tubes, or in veſlels filled with End, aſhes, or the like po- 
rous ſubſtances, 

The ſame effect happens in vacuo, as in the open air; and in 
crooked, as well as ſtrait tubes. Sume liquors, as ſpirit of wine, 
and oil of turpentine, aſcend ſwifter than others; and ſome riſe after 
a different manner from others. Mercury does not aſcend at all, but 
rather ſubſides. 

Two ſmooth poliſhed plates of glaſs, metal, ſtone, or other mat- 
ter, being ſo diſpoſed as to be almoſt contiguous, have the effect of 
ſeveral capillary tubes ; and the fluid riſes in them accordingly: the 
like may be ſaid of a veſſel filled with ſand, &c. the divers little in- 
terſtices whereof form, as it were, a kind of capillary tubes. So 
that the ſame principle accounts for the appearance in them all. 
And to the ſame may probably be aſcribed the aſcent of the ſap in 
vegetables. 

hus Sir I. Newton. © If a large pipe of glaſs be filled with 
ifted aſhes, well preſſed together, nl, one end dipped into ſtagnant 
water, the fluid will aſcend ſlowly in the aſhes, ſo as in the ſpace of 
a week or fortnight to reach the height of thirty or forty inches above 
the ſtagnant water. This aſcent is wholly owing to the action of 
thoſe particles of the aſhes which are upon the Þ face of the ele- 
vated water; thoſe within the water attracting as much downwards 
5 upwards: it follows, that the action of ſuch particles is very 


8 z though being leſs denſe and cloſe than thoſe of glaſs, their | 


action is not equal to that of glaſs, which keeps quick-filver ſuſ- 


pended to the height of ſixty or ſeventy inches, and therefore acts 
No 40. Voi. 1. 


with a force which would keep water ſuſpended to the height of 
about ſixty feet. By the ſame principle, a ſponge fucks in water, 
and the glands in the bodies of animals. according to their ſeveral 
natures and diſpoſitions, imbibe various juices from the blood.” 
Optics, p. 367. x 

ASCENT of vapour. Vapoure, however raiſed, being ſpecifically 
lighter than air, mount in it, till having reached ſuch a fegion of 
the atmoſphere as is of the fame ſpecific gravity with themſelves, 
they will be ſuſpended ; till the watery veſicles, which were at firlt 
too thin to be perceived, being now condenſed by the cold of the ſu- 
perior regions; and conſequently the parts ſet cloſer together; their 
denlity is firſt augmented ſo as to render them opaque enough to re- 
fect the ſun's light, and become viſible ; and their ſpecific gravity 
increaſed, ſo as to make them deſcend: in the former ſlate they are 
called clouds; and in the latter, when they arrive at us, rain. 

Clouds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in ſhowers, are of 
ſervice, while ſuſpended in the atmoſphere ; as they help to mitigate 
the exceflive heat of the torrid zone, and ſcreen it from the beams 
of the ſun, eſpecially when in his zerlith, 

From the obſervable motions of the clouds it appears, that there 
are different currents in the air at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
quarter, under one another. See CLovp and V ayouR, 

ASCENT, in aftronomy. See the article ASCENSION, 

ASCENT, in /gic, implies a kind of argumentation, wherein we 
riſe from particulars to univerſals. As when we lay, This man is 
an animal, and that man is an animal, and the other man, &c. 
therefore every man is an animal, 

ASCESIS, from 27, denotes exerciſe of the body, 

Ascksis, among philoſophers, implies an exerciſe conducive to 
virtue, or to the acquiring a greater degree of virtue, 

ASCETERIUM, is uſed by eccleliaſtical writers to denote a 


place ſet apart for the excreiſes of virtue and religion; alſo a mo- 
na'tery. 


ASCETIC %, that which is ſpent in the exerciſe of prayer, 


meditation, and mortihcation. 


ASCETICS, in church hiſtory, ſuch Chriſtians in the primitive 
church, as uſed themſelves to great degrees of abſtinence and falt- 
ing, in order to ſubdue their paſſions. 

A SECRETIS. The king's ſecretaries were anciently called the 
king's clerks and notaries, res? d commentarits. The name ſecretary 
was firſt applied to ſuch as being always near the king's perſon, re- 
ceived his commands, and were called clerks of the ſecret, whence was 
afterwards formed the word ſecretary, reg! d ſecrets ; as thoſe clerks 
who attended the king, were called, by way of diſtinction, /ecreta- 
ries of the commands, regi d mandatis. See SECRETARY, 

ASCHARIOUNS, or ASCHARIANs, the followers of Aſcharius, 
a famous Mahometan doctor. 

ASCHIA, in ichthyology, the grayling, or umber, called by authors 
thymallus and thymus. Ir is of a long and flatted body, the belly is 
lomewhat broad, and the back rigid and thin. It ſeldom exceeds a 
pound, or at the utmoſt a pound and a half weight. The rides are 
bilvery, tinged with yellow; the teeth very minute, ſeated in the jaws 
and root of the mouth, but none on the tongue; the head is duiky ; 
the covers of the gills of a gloſſy green; the back and ſides of a fine 
lilvery grey, varicd flightly, when the fiſh is juſt taken, with blue 
and gold; the fide line is {trait, the ſcales are large, and the lower 
edges duſky, forming ſtrait rows” from head to tail; the firſt dorſal 


tin has twenty one rays ; the three or four firſt are the ſhorteſt, the- 


others almoſt of equal lengths; this fin is ſpotted, but all the others 
are plain; the tail is much forked. | 

It is caught in the freſh rivers and clear rapid ſtreams, _ in 
the mountainous counties of England, and in the like places in Ger- 
many, and other kingdoms, and is one of the fineſt taſted of all the 
freſh water hih. It is of a voracious nature, riſes freely to the fly, 
and will very eagerly take a bait. It feeds on worms, and ſpawns 
in May. See plate 58, fiſhes. 

ASCIA, an inſtrument, ſuppoſed of the axe kind, uſed in con- 
ſtructing the ancient Roman tombs, and often repreſented on them. 

F. Martin affirms, that the cia was a hoe, or ſort of pick-ax, 
for digging up the ground : he pretends it was conſecrated and em- 
ployed only for digging of graves ; and that it correſponds with what 
Sidonius a calls raſtrum funebre, wherewith the Gauls 
digged their graves. 

SCIA, in ſurgery, ſignifies a kind of oblique or crooked ban- 
dage, when the rounds afcend or deſcend ypon each other in the 
form of a ſcrew. | 

ASCII, among geographers, is an appellation given to thoſe in- 
habitants of the earth, who, at certain Ehfons of the year, have no 
thadow ; ſuch are all the people who inhabit the torrid zone, when 
the ſun is vertical to them. 


ASCIDIA, a genus of the order of moluſca worms in the ſyſtem 


of Linnæus. 


ASCINDOE, in botany, the prickly Guinea ſhrub, with round- 
iſh crenated leaves, and filamentous flowers. The people of Gui- 
nea uſe it in medicine, boi:ing it in water, and give the decoction 
in gonorrheeas, and the like complaints. 

SCIT A, in antiquity, alſo called Aſcadragitæ, were a ſect or 
branch of Montaniſts. They appeared in the ſecond century; and 
were denominated Aſcitæ, becauſe they introduced a kind of bac- 
chanals into their aſſemblies, who danced round a bag or ſkin blowed 
up; ſaying, they were thoſe new bottles filled with new wine, 
whereof our Saviour makes mention in Matt. ix. 17. 

ASCITEYS, a ſpecies of dropſy affecting the lower 8 When 
water is accumulated in the cavity of the lower belly, betwixt the 
peritoneum and the viſcera, in the dilated cavities of the glands or 


other vellels contained in the abdomen, or in the duplicature of the 


peritonzum, it conſtitutes this diſeaſe. 
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ASCLEPIA. feaſts celebrated in huncur of Bacchus, by the an- 
cient Greeks. 

ASCLEPIAD, in ancient poetry, a verſe compoſed of four feet, 
the firſt of which is a fpondee, the ſecond a choriambus, and the 
two laſt dactyls ; or of tour fect and a caſura, the firſt a ſpondee, 
the ſecond a dactyl, after which comes the cæſura, then the wwo 
dactyls; as, 

Mircenat atavis cite regibus, | | | 

ASCLEPTAS, in botany, ſwall7w-wort, a genus of plants of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. "The flower conſiſts of one companiform 
petal, divided into five deep ſegments at the mouth, and it's fruit 
conſiſts of two follicles or vaginæ, containing a great number of 
imbricated ſeeds, winged with down. Miller enumerates twenty, 
and Linnæus nineteen ſpecies. See SWAL LOW-Wwort. 

ASCODRUTAÆ, a {e& of the Gnoſtics, in the ſecond century, 
who rejected all external worſhip ; affirming that incorporeal things 
cannot be communicated by things corporeal, nor divine myſteries 
by things viſible. 

ASCOGEPHYRUS, the name of a bridge formerly uſed, which 
was ſupported an bags made of leather, or bullocks hides. 

ASCOLIA, a feltival anciently celebrated by the Athenian huſ- 
bandmen, in honour of Bacchus, to whom they ſacrificed a he-goat. 
becauſe that animal deſtroys the vines. "They made a bottle of the 

. victim's ſkin, which they filled with oil and wine. The young peo- 
ple playing at this, and keeping themſeves always on one foot, 
hilt the other was ſuſpended in the air, by their frequent falls, 
afforded great diverſion to the ſpectators. 

ASCRIPTI, among the ancients, were ſuch as entered their 
names in the colonics, and thus became coloniſts. 

ASCRIPTITII, were a kind of villains, who came from abroad, 
and ſettled in the lands of ſome new lord, whole ſubjects or fervants 
they commenced; and were ſo annexet to the lands, that they might 
be transferred and ſold with it; moreover, whatever advantages they 

acquired, became the lord's property. 

ASCRIPTITII is alſo underſtood of aliens or foreigners newly ad- 
mitted to the freedom of a city or ſtate. 

ASCRIPTITI11, in military law, ſignifies recruits. 

ASCRIPTIVI, a kind of ſervants. See ASCRIPTITIL. 

ASCUS, in natural hiſtory, the pouch or bag of the orossu n; 
which ſec. 

ASCYRUM,: &. PerTtR's-wort, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
adelphia palyandria claſs. The empalement of the flower is four- 
leaved ; and the flower has four oval petals ; the two outer are large, 
and placed oppoſite, the two inner ſmall; in the center is ſituated an 
oblong germen, attended by a great number of briltly ſtamina, which 
are reduced at their baſe to four bodies; the germen becomes an ob- 
long pointed ſeed-veſſel, filled with ſmall round ſeeds. Miller enu- 
merates four ſpecies. - 

ASEKI, or As EEK AI, the name applied to the favourite ſultaneſſes 
who have brought forth ſons. The ſultana who firſt preſents the 
emperor with a male child, is reckoned the chief favourite, being 
called buyuk aſeki, and ranks as a legitimate wife, though the ſultans 
are, by a public law, forbidden to marry. 

ASELBES, or AsSELL1, a name given 
PEDES ; which ſee. 

ASELLI, two fixed ſtars of the fourth magnitude, in the con- 
ſtellation CANCER. 

ASELLII pancreas. The pancreas ASELLI, in comparative 

anatomy, is a large gland in the middle of the meſentery of ſome 
brutes, eſpecially dogs; to which moſt of the lacteals reſort ; and 
whence the chyle is conveyed by large veſſels, that have their riſe 
immediately from the inteſtines, and are called laea ſecundi generis. 
It has it's name from the author Aſcilius, who firſt took notice of it. 

ASELLUS, the name of a genus of fiſh, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies ; including the cf and whiting. See FISHERY. 

ASEMOS, an epithet applied to events that happen without any 
manifeſt cauſe, ney contrary to all appearance. 

ASEPTA, among phylicians, ſignifies any thing unputrified or 
unconcocted. ; ; 

ASH, fraxinus, in botany, a genus of trees, whoſe characters are: 
it hath pinnated leaves, which moſtly end in an odd lobe: the male 
flowers, which grow at a remote diſtance from the fruit, have no 
petals, but conki in many ſtamina ; the ovary becomes a ſeed-veſſel, 
containing one ſecd at the bottom, which is ſhaped like a bird's 
tongue. 

here are ſix ſpecies of this tree ; al! which may be propagated 
by budding them into common afh ; upon which they will all take 
very well, and become hardier than upon their own ſtock : but theſe 
budded trees never grow ſo large as thoſe which are raiſed from 
ſeeds ; nor will the ſtock and bud keep pace in their growth; fo 
that there will be a remarkable diſterence in the ſize of the ſtem, 
and above the place where they are budded 2 but few of theſe foreign 
kinds have yet arrived at an age to produce feeds in England, the 
nurfery-gardeners having been obliged to propagate theſe ſorts by 
budding and grafting. 

The common afh is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in October or 
November, on a bed of freſh earth, Which ſhould be well dug, and 
cleanſed from roots and noxious weeds. . A fmall bed will be ſuffi- 

cient to raiſe a great quantity of theſe trees. The feeds ſhould be 
ſown pretty thick, and covered about half an inch thick with earth. 

Theſe feeds, many times, continue until the {econd ſpring before 
they come up; you ſhould, therefore, let the bed remain undiſturbed, 
and keep it clean from weeds. When your plants come up, you 
muſt alſo keep them very clear from werds; and if the ſcaſon ſhould 


by ſome to the MILLE- 


prove very dry, if you give them now and then a little water, it will 


greatly promote their growth, In this bed they ſhould remain no 


| 


ſonger than the autumn following, provided they have grown well; 


at which tünc you thould prepare a nurſery, which thould be well | 


* 


dug and cleared, as before; then with your ſpade looſen the roots of 
the pros before you draw them up; otherwile you will endanyer 
the breaking of them. When you have drawn them out of the 
ground, ſhorten the downright tap root ; but do not cut off any «of 
the lateral fibres; then, having prepared your ground, plant them 
in rows, three feet diſtance, row from row, * a foot alunder in 
the rows, cloſing the earth to their roots with your feet. 

n this nurſery they may remain two or thice years, obſerving to 
keep them clear from weeds, as alfo to trim up the ide branches 
every winter, and dig the ground between the rows ; after which 
time you may xemove them where they are to remain for goed. This 
tree will grow upon almoſt any ſoil ; but the better the ſoil is, the 
more the tree will increaſe in bulk. Notwithſtanding which, it 
ſhould not, by 4 means, be planted too near the other trees or 
plants; for it will exhauſt all the goodneſs of the ſoil from them; 
and the ſhade of this tree is malignant to moſt other platits. The 
diſtance they ſhould be planted is eight feet ſquare; and, after they 
have been planted one year, you may cut down every other tree, 
chooſing ſuch of them as are crooked, within fix or eight inches of 
the ground ; this wilt cauſe them to make many ſtrong, vigorous 
ſhoots ; which, in ſeven or eight years time, will be ht {or atbour 


| poles, or to make hoops ; and the other ſtraight trees may be ſuſ- 


fered to grow for other timber; the number of which trees may be 
leſſened, as they increaſe in bulk, leaving {till the moſt promiſing 
ones to grow tor larger timber, 

If a wood of thele trees is rightly managed, it will turn greatly tq 
the advantage of it's owner ; for by the underwood, which will be 
fit to cut every ſeven or eight years, for the uſes abovc- mentioned, 
there will be a continual income, more than ſufficient to pay the 
rent of the ground, and all other charges; and ſtill there will be a 
ſtock preſerved for timber, which, in a few years, will be worth 
forty or fifty ſhillings per tree. | 

The beſt ſeaſon tor felling theſe trees is from November to Fe- 
bruary ; for if it be done either too carly in autumn, or too late in 
the ſpring, the timber will be ſubject to be infeſted with worms, 
and other inſects: but, for lopping of pollards, the ſpring is preſer- 
able for all ſoft woods. | 

This timber is of excellent uſe to the wheelwrights and catt- 
. for ptoughs, axle- trees, vheel-rings, harrows, bulls, oars, 
blocks for pullies, and many other purpoſes. 

ASH, mauntain, or SERVICE-tree, in botany, forbus, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnaus among the icefaundria trigynia, and of 
which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Service-tree, with winged 
leaves, ſmooth on both ſides ; commonly called quicken, quick- 
beam, mountain-a/h, and roan-tree. 2. Service-trec, with winged 
leaves, woolly on their under-ſide ; or the cultivated ſervice- tree. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of many parts of England, and is cul- 
tivated in the nurſery-gardens as a flowering ſhrub. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
where the fruit is in great eſteem, but, like the medlar, they are uct 
fit for eating till in a ſtate of decay. 
Both thele ſpecies are propagated by ſceds, which ſhould be ſown 
in pots ſoon after they are ripe ; the pots muſt be placed under a 
common frame in winter, and in the ſpring plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed. -When the plants come up they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds, and watered in dry weather, expoſing them to the open air 
as ſoon as they have got a little ſtrength. About the middle of Oc- | 
tober they mult be tranſplanted into a warm, light ſput of ground, 
and planted in rows two feet aſunder, and a foot W in the 
rows. During the ſummer the ground ſhould be kept conſtantly 
clear from weeds. In winter there ſhould be a little mulch laid 
upon the furface about their roots, and in the ſpring the ground be- 
tween them ſhould be dug, taking care not to injure or cut the roots 
of the plants. 

In this nurſery the plants may continue three or four years, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. They ſucceed beſt in a ſtrong, moilt ſoil, and a warm 
ſituation. See SERVICE=-/ree. | 

ASH, pziſon, or poiſen-tree, The molt common American tree of 
this kind, is the %. leaved one; it grows in marſhy places, and is 
called by the common people marſhſumach, the u vernix of Lin- 
næus; it's leaves reſemble thoſe of the common ſumach, which are 
very well known to reſemble afþ-leaves in their pinnated ſtructure. 
It grows to about four inches in diameter, and to twenty feet or up- 
wards in height, in thoſe countries natural to it. It ſpreads much 
at the root, and where one has been at any time cut down, there are 
always ſeen a great number of young ones growing from it's ſtump. 
It is of very quick growth, but is not durable. The inkde of the 
wood is yellow, and contains a Whitiſh-yellow juice, which comes 
out between the bark and wood, is as glutinous as turpentine, and 
has a nauſeous ſmell ; the wood itſelf has a very ſtrong and diſa- 
greeable ſmell, but the juice ſtinks like carrion. See Pors0N-tr. 

ASHES, the carthy part of wood, aud other combuſtibles, re- 
maining after they are conſumed, by fire. Theſe, if produced from 
a vegetable, are of a white colour and faltiſh taſte; and, when 
buited with fair water, yield a lixivium of an acrimonious, alkaline, 
fiery, and urinous taſte, The aſhes of all vegetables are vitrifiable, 
and are found to contain iron. 

Aſhes are found to be of conſiderable uſe in making lixiviums, or 
lyes, for the purpoſes of medicine, for bleaching, and for ſugar— 
works, &c. | 

The aſhes of all kinds of fuel make a fine manure for lands. They 
are the moſt proper for cold and wet lands, and ſhould be kept di) 
till the time of uſing them, that the rain may not waſh out thei 
falts. One load of dry aſhes is found by the farmers to go as far 45 
two loads that have been more careleſſy kept. The wetting them 
moderately ſometimes with urine, or ſoap-ſuds, adds to their virtue. 
Six loads of common afhes arc generally allowed to an acre z but two 
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loads of thoſe preſerved in this manner, will be ſufficient for the 
fame quantity of ground. TY 

The advantage that vegetable aſhes are of to land, is abtindantly 
ſeen in the profit of the farmer, by burning his ſtubble, &c. But 
ſea- coal aſhes are the beſt for cold lands, and their virtue is found to 
be the moſt laſting of that of any kind. 

Aſhes are a great improvement for graſs ground, as well as ploughed 
lands. On the former they are to be ſtrewed in April; and on the 
latter, as ſoon as the corn is ſown, 

Soap-aſhes, after the ſoap-boilers have done with them, are found 
alſo to be of very great advantage to cold and ſour lands. The worlt 

ort of land we have, which is naturally over-run with furze and 
E has been tried with this manure, in large quantities, and vaſt 
crops of wheat have been obtained from it for ſix years together, 

Kiln-aſbes, ſuch as are made of ſtraw, furze, &c. are as good as 
any, but they are very light. The maltſters in the Welt of England 
Sift theſe over their corn and graſs, but being very light, this muſt 
by no means be done in windy weather, and fucceeds beſt of all 
when done juſt before rain or ſnow. 

Pot-aſhes, laid on in large quantities, are alſo of great ſervice ; 
and turf-e/bes, mixed with lime, are good for all forts of land, eſpe- 
cially for clay-land. 

AsHEs, pit. See Por-aſbes. 

ASHLAR, an appellation given by builders to common or free- 
ſtones of different lengths and thickneſſes, as they come out of the 

arry. 

TO ASHLERING, a term uſed by builders, to denote quartering, 
to lath to, in garrets about 24, or 3 feet high, perpendicular to the 
floor, up to the underſide of the rafters. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY, is the firſt day of Lent, ſuppoſed to have 
taken it's name from a cuſtom in the church, of forinkling aſhes on 
the heads of penitents who were admitted to penance on that day. 

ASIA, one of the four grand diviſions of the carth, ſituated be- 
tween 25 and 148 degrees of ealt longitude ; and between the equa- 
tor and 72 degrees of north latitude. It is bounded, on the north, by 
the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by the South Sea ; on the ſouth, by 
the Indian Ocean; and on the Weſt, by the Red-fca, Mediterrancan, 
&c. 

Aſia is divided into three parts, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets eaſt- 


ern, weſtern, and middle. The frit comprehend the empire of 


China, Chineſe Tartary, and the Aſiatic Iſlands, lying to the ſouth 
and eaſt of China; the ſecond and weitern diviſion comprehends 
Perſia, Arabia, Aſtracan, Circaflian Tartory, and Turkey in Aſia. 
The middle comprehends India, Uſbec-Tartary, Calmuc-Tartary, 
and Siberia. | 

As1A, Leſſer, the ſame with Natolia. Sce NATOLIA. 

ASIARCHA, a denomination given by the ancients to the ſuper- 
intendant of the ſacred games in Aſia, who is ſuppoſed to have been 
a perſon of great rank and property. 

ASIATIC ye. See the article STYLE. 

ASIDE, in the drama, ſomething ſaid by an actor, which ſome, or 
even all the actors preſent, are ſuppoſed not to hear; a circumſtance 
juſtly condemned, as being unnatural and improbable. 

ASIICTOS, a name applied by ancient naturaliſts to a ſtone de- 
1 to have been of a black colour, variegated with ſpots and veins 
Ot red. | 

ASILUS, in natural hiſtory, an extremely ſmall bird, common 
among writers, and is the ſame with the /utela, or regulus non criſta- 
tus. 

As Tus, in natural hiſtory, a genus of inſects called in Engliſh the 
HORNET-ffy, or WASP. it belongs to the diptera of Linnæus. 
They are of a large ſize, have two wings, with a ſtyle or oblong 
body, terminated by a protuberance or head, called a ballancer, under 
each wing : the head is furniſhed, by way of mouth, with a ſnout of 
a ſubulated figure, which is ſimple, and very ſharp at the extremity. 
Theſe inſects have been called Muscæ CRABRONIFORMES, and 
us veſprformes, by ſome authors. 

ASINARII, an epithet originally given by way of reproach to 
the Jews, and afterwards applicd to the Chriſtians, from a miſtaken 
opinion, among heathens, that they worſhipped an aſs. Some had 
even the daring impiety to repreſent Chriſt with an aſs's ears, and 
one foot hotel, holding a book, with the inſcription Deus Chriſtia- 
Ni 09%AN0. 4 

ASINIUS laprs, in middle age writers, ſignifies a lone ſaid to be 
found in 2 frequented by wild aſſes. 

ASINUS, in natural hiſtory, the aſs. See Ass. 

ASINUS piſcis, a name given by ſome authors to the common 
haddock or agleſinus, called allo ons. 


ASIO, in natural hiſtory, the orus, or leſſer horn-owl, of Aldro- 
vandus, and other authors. | 


ASKER, an appellation given to the water-newt, or eff, in ſome 
parts of England. | 
ASLANI, the name of the Dutch ſilver dollar, current in moſt 
parts of the Levant : it-is valued at 115 or 120 aſpers. It is origi- 
nally Turkiſh, and {ignihes a lion, which is the figure ſtamped on it. 
The Arabs call it abufteth, taking the figure of the lion for a dog. 
ASMODAI, an epithet given by the . to the prince of demons; 
and the ſame with — according to R. Elias. 
ASOTUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the 81LURUS; which ſee. 
ASP, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall poiſonous kind of ſerpent, whoſe 
bite goes a ſpeedy, but eaſy death. | 
his ſpecies of ſerpent is often mentioned by the ancients, but 
without any accurate deſcription of it. | 
* he name of 4% is given by Scba to ſeveral ſerpents, the firſt of 
Me ich is ſaid to be found in Egypt, and is ſpotted with black. The 
oy is of a reddiſh aſh-colour, marked with black ſpots ; whereas 
i ole on the back nearly reſemble eyes. "The head is of a dark 
rown, ſurrounded with a white colour; and the ſcales of the belly 


are white, adorned with a reddiſh border. He' has alfo an American 
aſp, which nearly reſembles this in every reſpect. 

The Java aſp is of a fea-green, witii a tharp mouth, and along 
head covered with ſcales on the fore-parts. The other ſcales are alſo 
of a ſea-green colour, with white edges; except under the belly, where 
they are of a tight green, and ſeparated from the reſt by two white 
ſtreaks running like frrrows along the ſides. 

The Surinam aſp is of a bright green colour, ſprinkled with 
blackiſh ſpots ; but the belly is of an aſh- coloured red, and the head 
is of a deep green; the eyes are lively, and the tail is terminated 
with ſharp points. 

Matthiolus obſerves, that the bite of the 2% is followed by a ſtu- 
por of the whole body, paleneſs, coolneſs of the forehead, continual 
yawning, nictitation of the eye-lids, inclination of the neck, heavi- 
neſs of the head, ſinking into a profound tleep, and laſtly convulſions, 
Ariſtotle ſays, the bite of the aſp admirs of no remedy. Pliny and 
AÆgineta allow of no other cure, but to cut off the wounded part. 
Others recommend burning the part, with the internal uſe of hot 
alexipharmic medicines. 

Cleopatra is ſaid to have difpatched herſelf with the 2, and there- 
by prevented the deſigns of Auguſtus, who had intended to carry her 
captive to adorn his triumphal entry into Rome; but the fact is 
conteſted ; and Brown places it among his vulgar errors. 

ASPALATH, afpalathum, in the materia :nedica, called alſo roſe- 
wood, is a wood or rather root, that comes from the Canaries, of a 
yellowiſh colour, and hard woody ſubſtance, full of knots, It was 
accounted by the ancients an aſtringent, but now is almoſt quite re- 
jected, as an internal medicine. An oil drawn from it is of an ad- 
mirable ſcent, and very comfortable to the head, where perfumes are 
not offenſive. It is chicfly uſed in ſcenting pomatuins and lini- 
ments. 

ASPALATHLUS, in botany, is a plant, whoſe calyx conſiſts of a 
ſingle-leaved perianthium, divided into tive ſegments ; the corolla 
is papilionaccous; the fruit is a ronnditÞ, turgid, unilocular bivalve 
pod; the ſeed is ſingle, and frequently kidney-ſhaped. It is a ge- 
nus of the diar!clphia decandria claſs. | 

ASPARAGUS, a well known genus of plants, generally called 
ſparagus, and by corruption ſparrowgraſs. It is ranged by Linnæus 
among the hexandria monogynia ; and of which there are ten ſpe- 
cies z but the only one cultivated in the gardens is aſparagus with an 
upright herbaceous ſtalk, briſtly leaves, and an equal ſtiſſula, or the 
garden aſparagus. The other ſpecies are kept only in the gardens of 
wa curious for the ſake of variety, and need not therefore be deſcribed 

gere. 

The proper ſeaſon for making new plantations of aſparagus, is 
in March, that being the proper leaſon to remove theſe plants: but 
it may be done any time in the month, when the weather is mild. 

In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article to be con- 
ſidered is, to make choice of a proper ſoil : it muſt not be wet, nor 
too ſtrong and ſtubborn, but fuch as is moderately light and moiſt, 
ſo as readily to fall to pieces in digging or raking, &c. and in a ſitua- 
tion that enjc ys the full ſun, by 

The ground where you intend to make new aſparague-beds ſhould 
be regularly trenched, and a large quantity of good rutten dung bu- 
ried equally in the bottom of each trench. The trenchers ſhould te 
deep enough to admit of the dung's being buried at leaſt twelve or 
fifteen inches below the ſurface of the ground. 

The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into beds four feet 
wide, with alleys two feet wide between each bed. 

Four rows of roots to be planted in each bed, and ten or twelve 
inches diſtance to be allowed between each plant, obſerving the two 
outlide rows of each bed ſhould be fix inches from the edge. 

Next let it be obſerved, that the plants for this plantation muſt 
not be more than two years, and are preferable, if only one year old. 
The ſeed for railing theſe plants may be ſown any time in March, on 
a bed of rich earth; and when the plants are of a proper height, they 
muſt be planted out in the following manner. 

Stretch your line lengthways on the bed, fix inches from the edge, 
and with a hoc, or ſpade, cut a trench cloſe to the line, about ſix 
inches deep, making that ſide next the line nearly upright ; when 
one trench is opened, plant that, betore you open another, placing the 
plants at the diſtance above directed. 

Great care mutt be taken in ſetting the 2 that they do not lie 
flat in the bottom of the trench, or drill; they ſhould be placed nearly 
upright, againſt the back of it, ſo that the crown of the plants may 
alſo ſtand upright : let them be placed between two and three feet 
below the lurface of the 2 „as near as poſlible, in an equal 
depth, ſpreading the roots ſomewhat regular againſt the back of the 
trench, at the ſame time drawing a little earth againſt them with the 
hand, juſt to fix the plant in it's due poſition. When one drill is 
thus planted, immediately with a rake draw the earth into the trench, 
over the plants, then proceed to open, plant, and cover another drill, 
as above, and fo on till the whole is completed. When they are 
all planted, let the ſurface of the earth be raked ſmooth, and cleared 
from ſtones. 

At each corner of the beds let a firm ſtake be driven into the 
ground, as a mark for the alleys. 

The aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when the plants 
come up, which will be about the end of the next month, to keep 
them clean from weeds, which mutt be well attended to during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, | | 

It will be three years from the time of planting, before the aſpara- 
gus plants produce buds large enough to cut for ule. ; 

hoſe perſcns who conſtantly would raife plants for forcing 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed every year, obſerving that when the plants are 
one year old, to tranſplant them into an open ſpot, in rows, nine 
inches aſunder, and about the. ſame diſtance in the row: when they 
| have two ſummers growth, they are then fit to be taken up for for- 
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ein : but if they ſtand three years before you take them up, they | 


will produce much larger buds, 

It is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground always em- 
ployed at the ſame time with aſparagus plants, for the above * 

that is, one piece for the ſeed-· bed, with ſeeding plants, whic ſhould 
never ſtand yank than a year before tranſplanted ; the other two 
pieces to be with tranſplanted plants: one to bea year's growth from 
the time of planting before the other, by which method of lowing a 
quantity of feed, and planting. a quantity of plants every ſpring, you 
will, after the firſt three years, obtain a freſh piece of plants every 
year, fit for forcing. : ; 

The ſcaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, or the firſt 
fortnight in March: it ſhould be fown in a ſpot of light, rich 
ground ; ſow it tolerably thick, and tread it in, and ſpread ſome 
earth on the alley over it, and then rake the ſurface of the bed 
ſmooth. 

This is the proper manageraent of a hot-bed, for raiſing or forc- 
ing early aſparegusg and if this method is followed, the bed will ſoon 
begin to produce abundantly : the plants will rife very thick in 
about a month or five weeks, and be of ſurpriſing quick growth. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is that when the heat of the bed 

begins to decline, it mult be renewed by applying a lining of freth 
© horſe-dung to it's ſides : this will be required in about eighteen or 
twenty days after the bed is made, nor mult it be forgot to cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats, or long litter: but this ſhould be par- 
ticularly obſerved, when the plants begin to appear. | 
In placing the plants on the bed, care ſhould be taken to ſet the 
crowns of the roots upright, and to gather thoſe of each plant cloſe 
together, ſo that a bed for a three-light frame may contain, at lealt, 
bet ween two and three hundred roots in each light. 

The plants for the above purpole of forcing, ſhould not be leſs 
than three, nor more than four or five years old. d 

ASPARAGUS, in medicine, furnithes one of thoſe called the five 

opening roots. It is a known diuretic ; and becomes, among us, an 


ingredient in all compolitions, intended to cleanſe the viſcera, and: 


guard againſt jaundices, dropſies, &c. Ir is allo of ſome ule as a 
838 and makes a chief ingredient in the ſyrop of marſhmallows, 
againſt the ſtone. 

ASPARAGUS, among the ancient Greeks, alſo denoted the young 
ſprouts of any eatable plant. "The ſprouts of the ſeveral kinds of cab- 
bage were particularly expreſſed by the compound term crambaſpara- 


US. 

ASPASIA, in ancient medicine, ſignified a conſttictive meticine 
for the pudenda muliebria ; and contiited only of wool moittened with 
an infuſion of unripe galls. 

ASPASTICUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, was a place or apart- 
ment adjoining. to the ancient churches, wherein the biſhop and 
preſbyters fat, to receive the ſalutations of the perſons who came to 
viſit, conſult them about buſineſs, or deſire their bleſſing. 

ASPECT, among garden-rs, ſignifies the ſituation of a garden 
wall, or the like with reſpect to the compaſs, as ſouth or eaſt, Ac- 
cording to Mr. Miller, the belt aſpect or expoſure for walls in 
England, is to have one point to the caſtward of the ſouth ; by reaſ.:n 
theſe will enjoy the benefit of the moriing fun, and be leſs expoſed 
to injuries from the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, than walls directly 
facing the ſouth. The next beſt aſpect is due ſouth, and the next to 
that Ed, which is preferable to the ſouth-weſt for the reaſons 
before aſſigned. However, as there will, for the moſt part, be ſouth- 
welt and weſt walls in every garden, theſe may be planted with ſuch 
fort of ſruit as do not require ſo much heat to ripen them ; and where- 
ever there are north walls, they are only fit tor baking pears, and 
plums, morello cherries for preſerving, or ſome duke cherries, which 
may thus be continued longer in the ſcaſon. See EXPOSURE. 
| 33 in aſtronomy, is uſed for the ſituation of the ſtars, or 
planets, in reſpect of cach other; or, in aſtrology, it denotes a cer- 
tain configuration, and mutual relatton between the planets, arifing 
from thcir ſituations in the zodiac, whereby their powers are ſup- 

oled to be mutrally either increaſed or diminiſhed, as they happen 
to agree or diſagree in their active or paſſive qualities. Though ſuch 
configurations may be varied, and combined a thouſand ways, yet 
only a few of them are conſidered. Hence, Wolfius more accurate- 

Iy defines pet the meeting of luminous rays emitted from two pla- 
nets to the earth, either ſituate in the ſame right line, or cha 
an angle which is one or more quota parts of four right angles. 

The doctrine of afpe&Fs was introduced by the aſtrologers, as the 
Foundation of their predictions. Hence, Keeler defines aſpect an 
angle formed by the rays of two planets meeting on the carth, able 
to excite ſome natural power or influence, 
be ancients reckoned five aſpects, viz. conjunction, denoted by 
the character & ; oppolition, by &; trine, by /\; quadrate, by N; 
and ſextile, by . X 
Conjunction, and oppoſition, are the two extremes of the aſpe/ts ; 
the Grit e the beginning, and the ſecond the higheſt or ultimate 
term. SceCONJUNCTION, and OPPOSITION, 

Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or the angle meaſur- 
ed by B pla 109. Hg. 17.). 

Tetragon, or quadrate, is the fourth part of a circle, or the angle 
meaſured by the quadrant AI). Sextile, which is the ſixth part of 
a circle, or angle, is meatured by the fextant AG. See Trigon, 
" 

The aſpes are divided, with regard to their luppoſed influqnces, 
into benzgn, malign, and indiſterent. 

The quadrate e and appdlition are reputed malign, or malific; 
trine and ſextile benign, or friendly; and conjunction, an indifferent 
- Gjpict. | | 
Jo the five ancient afpects, the modern writers have added ſeveral 
more: as decile, containing the tenth part of a circle; tridecile, 
Dunes teinlis; and biquintile, tour tenths, or two litths. Kepler adds 
; 


» 


others, as he tells us, from meteorological obſervations; as the ſemi- 
ſextile, containing the twelſth part of a circle; and quincunx, con- 
taining five tweltths. Laſtly, to the aſtrological phyſicians we owe 
octile, containing one eight; and trioctile, containing three cighths, 

Some have alſo added quintile, containing a fifth part of the circle: 
and biquintile, or two fifths. : 

The angle intercepted between two planets in the aſpect of con. 
junction rs ©; in the ſemi-ſextile aſpect, 30%; in decile, 36%; jn 
octile, 45“; in ſextile, 60%; in quintile, 72“; in quartile, 90; in 
tridecile, 108* ; in trine, 120% in trioctile, 135“; in biquintile 
144; in quincunx, 150? ; in oppolition, 1809. . 

Theſe angles, or intervals, are reckoned on the ſecondary circles 
or according to the longitudes of the planets ; ſo that the aſpects 455 
the ſame, whether a planet be in the ecliptic, or out of it. 

The aſpects are 4 divided into partile and platic. 

ASPECTS partile, which are the only proper aſpects, ate juſt ſg 
many degrees diſtant, as is expreſſed above; Theſe are the only pro- 

er aſpects. 

: a ECTS, platic, are when the planets do not regard each other 
from theſe very degrees; but the one exceeds as much as the other 
falls ſhort. So that one does not eaſt it's rays immediately on the 
body of the other, but only on it's orb, or ſphere of light. 

ASPECTS, double, in painting, is uſed where a ſingle figure is ſo 
continued as to repreſent two or more diferent objects, either b 
changing the poſition of the eye, or by means of angular glafles, 

ASPEN-tree, a ſpecies of the poplar, with trembling leaves. Sce 
POPLAR, 

ASPER, in grammar, an accent peculiar to the Greek language 
marked thus , and importing, that the letters over which it is placed 
ought to be ſtrongly aſpirated, or pronounced as if an Y were joined 
with them. 

ASPER, or A$PRE, in commerce, a Turkiſh coin, three of which 
mak a medine, and worth ſomething more than our half-penny. 
The only. impreſlion it bears, is that of the prince's name under 
whom it was ſtruck. The pay of the janizaries is from two to 
twelve aſpers per day. 

ASPER, in ichthyology, is a ſmall fiſh caught in the Rhone, (6 
called from the roughnels of it's ſcales. It's head is targe, mn pro- 
portion to it's body, and of a pointed ſhape. It has no teeth, but 
it's jaws are ſharp to the touch. It is good to cat, and is eſteemed 
aperitive. 

ASPERA arteria, trachea, or wind- pipe, in anatomy, a large ca- 
nal, partly cartilaginous, and partly membranous, ſituated anterior- 
ly in the lower part of the neck, whence it runs down into the thorax, 
between the two pleuræ, through*the upper ſpace left between the 
duplicature of the mediaſtinum, behind the thymus. 

aving reached as low as the curvature of the aorta, it divides in- 
to two lateral parts, one towards the right hand, the other towards 

the left, which enter the lungs, and are diſtributed through them. . 
Theſe two branches are called bronchia, and that on the right ſide is 
ſhorter than that on the let, whereas the right pulmonary artery is 
the longeſt. 

The 7rachea is made up of fegments of circles, or cartilaginous 
2 diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to form a canal open to the 
back part, the cartilages not going quite round; but this opening is 
filled by a ſoft glandular membrane, which completes the circum- 
ference of the canal. 

Each circle is about the twelfth part of an inch in breadth, and 
about a quarter of that ſpace in thickneſs ; their extremities are 
round, and they are ſituated horizontally above each other, ſmall in- 
terſtices being left between them, and the lower edge of the fuperior 
ſegment being turned toward the upper edge of thoſe next below 
them. "They are all connected by a very ſtrong elaſtic membranous 
ligament, fixed to their edges. 

I have obſerved the three firit ſegments united into one, bent al- 
ternately in two different places, according to it's breadth ; ſome- 
times two are contiguous in the fame manner. 

"The canal of the aſpera arteria is lined on the inſide by a particular 
membrane, which appears to be partly flethy or muſcular, and part- 
ly ligamentary, perforated by an infinite number of ſmall holes, 
more or leſs imperceptible, through which a mucilaginous fluid con- 
tinually paſſes, to defend the inner ſurface of the trachea againſt the 
acrimony of the air which we breathe. | 

This fluid comes from glandular bodies, diſperſed through the 
ſubſtance of the membrane, but eſpecially from glands ſomething 
larger than the former, which lic on the outer or poſterior furface of 
that {ſtrong membrane, by which the circumference of the canal is 
completed. The ſame ſtructure is obſervable in the ramitications of 
the trachea, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt. 

The aſpera arteria is, like the arteries of the human body, com- 
poſed ot three tunics or coats, ſeparated from each other; 1. the 
glandulous membrane; 2. the vaſculous ; and, 3. the internal tunic. 
See ARTERIA ASPERA. 

In the Phil. Tranſ. vol. LVI. Ne. 24, an. 1766, there are cu- 
rious obſervations on ſome peculiar advantages in the ſtructure of the 
aſperæ arteria, or wind pipes, of the wild ſwan, calum, ſeras, crane, 
Indian cock, demaiſelle, and land-tortoiſe. | 

ASPERGELLOUS, in botany, the name given by Micheli to 
that genus of moſſes called /, by Dillenius and others; and 
though Linnzus preſerves the name of us to theſe plants, yet he 
takes them out of the claſs of moſſes, and places them under the ge- 
neral ſeries of funguſes. 

ASPERGILLUM, a long horſe-hair bruſh, wherewith the luſ- 
tral water was ſprinkled on the people. It alſo denotes the inſtru- 
ment, in Romiſh churches, with which holy water is ſprinkled. 
"The ancients uſed branches of laurel and olive, inſtead of a bruſh. 

ASPERIFOQLIOUS, in botany, when applied to plants, denotes 
rough-leaved. 
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There are ſeveral claſſes of theſe plants in the Fragmenta Methodi 
Naturalis of Linnæus; ſome of which are the pulmanaria maculsſa, 

mogleſſa, borago, bugleſſa, anchuſa, echium, &c. They are all ſub- 
«ſtringent, and uſeful as agglutinants, both internally and exter- 
b p ERTTv, denotes the roughneſs or inequality of the ſurface 
of any body, whereby ſome parts of it project ſo much heyond the 
zeſt, as to binder the hand from paſſing over it ealily and freely. 

From Vermauſen's account of the blind man, ſo famous for diſ- 
tinguiſhing colours by the touch, it ſhould appear, that every colour 
has it's particular degree and kind of aſperity. See CoLouk. 

AsPERITY alſo implies, in a figurative ſenſe, roughneſs, harſh- 
neſs, ill-nature, ſeverity, and the like. 

ASPER]ULA, in botany, wodruffe, a genus of the fetandria 
momogynia claſs. The corolla has one petal, and is funnel-ſhaped ; 
and it has two globoſe ſeeds. The common wydruffe grows wild 
in ſhady woods in many r of England, and flowers in April or 
May; it is ſometimes uſed in medicine; but as it grows wild, it is 
rarely admitted into gardens. The leaves and roots dried have been 
eſteemed aperient and diuretic ; and recommended in obſtructions of 
the liver, and thence ſuppoſed efficacious in the jaundice, but are 
now diſuſed. 

ASPERSION, the act of 8 with a fluid. Baptiſm by 
aſperſion 1s contended for by ſome; and immerſion is preferred by 

thers. 
p ASPERUGO, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mangynia 
claſs. There are two ſpecies, viz. the wild buglos, or great gooſe- 
raſs, a native of Britain; and the Egyptiaca, a native of Egypt. 
I: is found wild near Newmarket, at Boxley in Suſſex, and in Holy 
Iſland. It is preſerved in the botanic gardens for variety, and may 
eaſily be propagated by ſecds, to be ſown in autumn. 

ASPHALATUS, in botany. See RoBnix1a, and fa/ſe Acacia. 

ASPHALITES, a term applicd by ſome anatomiſts to the fifth 
vertebra of the loins. See VERTEBRA. | 

ASPHALTOS, or ASPHALTUM, bitumen Fudiacum, or Jews 
pitch, in natural hiſtory, a ſolid, light, bituminous ſubſtance, found 
floating on the ſurface of the Dead-ſca, where anciently ſtood the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, and dug out of the earth in ſeveral 
parts of Egypt. 

It is of a black colour on the outſide, and a deep ſhining black 
within; of very little taſte, and ſcarcely any ſmell, unleſs heated, 
when it emits a ſtrong pitchy one. It is not ſoluble either in vinous 
ſpirits or oils, and melts but imperfectly, and with difficulty, Ieav- 
ing, on being burnt, a large quantity of aſhes. 

Abundance of virtues are attributed to this bitumen ; but has for 
many years been diſregarded in this country. The watchmakers uſe 
a compoſition of aſphaltum, fine lamp-black, and oil of ſpike, or 
turpentine, for drawing the black figures on dial plates: and the 
engravers uſe a compoſition, in which —_—_ is an ingredient, as 
a ground for their copper-plates, when they etch with aqua-fortis. 

ASPHALTUM is alſo a kind of bituminous ſtone found near an- 
cient Babylon, and lately in Neufchatel. Mixed with other mat- 
ters, it makes an excellent cement, incorruptible by air, and impe- 
netrable by water; and is ſuppoſed to be the celebrated mortar of 
the ancients, with which they cemented the walls of Babylon, and 
the temple of Jeruſalem. It affords an oil which defends ſhips from 
water, worms, &c. much better than the ordinary compolition ; 
and 1s alſo very ſerviceable in cleanſing ulcers, &c. 

ASPHODELUS, in botany, or Line's ſpear, a genus of the 
hexanaria monogynia claſs. The flower has no empalement ; it is of 
one leaf, cut into ſix parts, which ſpread open; at the bottom 1s in- 
lerted a globular nectarium, having fix valves, and it has fix ſtami- 
na, which are inſerted in the valves of the nectarium; between the 
nectarium is placed a globular germen, which becomes a fleſhy ſecd- 
veſſel, having three cells filled with triangular ſeeds. There are ſix 
ſpecies. Linnazus mentions only three. 

This plant flouriſhes very well in any ſoil that is not too wet, 
which is apt to rot the roots in winter; and the way to increaſe 
them, is, by parting their roots in Auguſt, and the Auguſt follow- 
ing the plants produced from theſe may be tranſplanted into beds, 
and will produce flowers the ſecond year. They muſt not be plan- 
ted in ſmall borders, among tender flowers, for they will draw away 
all the nouriſhment, and itarve every thing elſe. 

The roots of aſphedel are of an acrimonious taſte, and heating qua- 
lity : being drank, they promote urine, and the menſes; and the 


weight of a drachm, taken in wine, is uſed with ſucceſs in pains in 


the tide, convulſions, and ruptures. They are good againſt bites of 
ſerpents, and make a good cataplaſm for foul ſpreading ulcers, in- 
flammations, &c. The athes of the burnt root, rubbed on an alzpc- 
cia, caule new hair to ſpring. | 

ASPHURELATA, in natural hiſtory, ſemi-metallic foſſils, 
which are fuſible by fire, but not malleable in the pureſt ſtate. There 
are five bodies belonging to this claſs of follifs, each of which 
makes a diſtinct genus; namely, antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, and 
mercury, or guickſulver. See each under it's proper article. 

ASPHYXIA, among phyſicians, a privation of the pulſe, or a 
ong failure of vital and animal power; as from drowning, mephi- 
tiſm, &c. Moſt inſtances of 125 are varieties of apoplexy; the 
reſt are inſtances of ſyncope, for the moſt part, if not all. The 


volatile alkali fluor is recommended as the moſt effectual remedy in 
aſphyxies. 5 


ASPHYXIA is alſo applied, 10 à more limited ſenſe, to a priva- 


tion of pulſe in fome one part of the body, as the arm, &«c. 
ASPIC, in botany, is a kind of lavender, like that in our gar- 

dens; it grows in plenty in Languedoc, Provence, and eſpecially on 

the mountain of St. Baume, in France. | 
ASPILATES, or ASPLENITES, in ancient writings, is the 


name of a ſtone, famous for it's virtues againſt the ſpleen, and many 
No. 20. VoI. I. | | 
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other diſorders ; it was tb be applied externally; and faſtened on to 
the part with camel's hair. | 


ASPINY, or AxGL1aRY-thorn; a medicinal drug. on which 


1 duties ate impoſed, by the tariff of the cuttom-honſe at 


ons, in France. 


ASPIRATE, Asi RATIO, in grammar, a cliaracter uſed to de- 


note an aſpiration, 


The aſprrate, by the Greeks called ſyi ritus aſper, and marked ov 


their vowels, ſeems to be of a very difterent nature from the letters; 


but is nevertheleſs a true letter, as well as the reſt; and a real conſo- 
nant. By letters we do not mean the charafters of the alphabet, 
which are changeable according to the languages and the people, 
and among the fame people, according to time and cuſton:; and 
even according to the fancy of particular perſons. Thus, ſome, 
for inſtance, write the aſprrates, or letters aſpirated; which, by 
others, are omitted ; though both the one and the other pronounce 
alike ; as in huomo, hucmini, an Italian word frequently written 
uomo, ugmint. But, by letters, we mean articulate — marked 
by them, and formed by the organs of ſpeech; viz. the throat, 
month, tongue, palate, teeth, &c. 

There are two kinds of theſe ſounds ; the one ſimple, and the 
other compound, or modified. Simple, are thoſe pronounced by a 
lingle motion of the organ; ſuch are the vowels, | 

ee ſounds are thoſe fame ſimple ſounds, modified by a 
motion of the organ, ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary to pro- 
nounce the ſimple ſouud; of which kind are the conſonants. 

An aſpirate is an effect or conſequence of a motion made by ſome 
of the organs of ſpzech; and therefore it mull either be a vowel, or 
a confonant. Ihe former it cannot be, as not being a ſimple ſound, 
or a ſound that may be pronounced by itſelf. It mult therefore be a 
modificative, or conſonant ; and in effect it has all the properties of 
one. | 

It reſults from a motion of the organ, which, of itſelf, produces 
no ſound. Thus the ſprritus of the Greeks, our + aſpirate, as well 
as that of the French, and other people, has no more ſound of it- 
ſelf, than / e, d, &c. and the ſame thing may be obſerved of the 
aleph, bheth, and caph, of the eaſtern languages. 

On the contrery, our , the ſpiritus of the Greeks, and the other 
aſpirates juſt mentioned, are pronounced with all the vowels, in the 
lame manner as conſonants. The aſprrate is frequently changed in- 
to a conſonant, and expreſſed by a confonant. Thus, of & is made 


ſex ; of sa, ſeptem ; of Egrepoc, weſperas, &c. of the Hebrew W, 


bo, and thence vinum, &, Nay, even in the ſame language, He- 
ſiod, ſpeaking of Hercules's buckler, uſes Hau for Oypow ; making 
no difference between a O and an aſprrate. 

It follows from hence, that aſpirates are real conſonants ; and 
that we ought not to exclude the h in our language, out of the 
number of letters. 

Soine grammarians contend, that the h is ſounded only by a 
ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, without any conformation of the or- 
gans of ſpeech, and conſequently is no letter. See H. 

ASPIRATION, in grammar, the pronouncing a ſyllable with 
ſome vehemence ; as we do in thoſe words which have the letter þ 
before them; as harengur, hear, Holland, &c. 

ASPIUS, in ichthvotogy, a ſpecies of the cyprinus, met with in 
the lakes of Sweden; it belongs to the abdominal order. 

ASPLENIUM, in botany, a plant nearly allied to the fern, be- 
ing in the Linnzan ſyſtem a genus of the cryptogamia filices claſs. 
The leaves are notched towards the ſide, and downy ; having a ſqua- 
mous duft, in which, by the help of a microſcope, membranous 
capſules, or ſeed-pods, lying cloſe to one another, are perceived ; 
every one furnithed with a little round rope, which, by it's con- 
ſtruion, opening the fruit, into two parts, pours forth certain very 
ſmall ſeeds ; the root is fibrous. It grows upon od ſhady, moift 
walls, in many parts of England, but is rarely cultivated ; Linnæus 
enumerates twenty ſpecies. The leaves, gathered in September, 
are reckoned detergent, and extolled for curing all diforders of the 
ſplcen ; hence perhaps called alſo /pleenwwort. See CETERACH and 
Mirr-waſfte. - 

ASS, aſinus, in natural hiſtory, a well known quadruped, whoſe 
internal parts and ſkeleton exactly reſemble thoſe of the harte ; but 
theſe two animals may be readily diſtinguiſſlied from each other by 
the firſt glance of the eye; for the head is larger in proportion to 
the body; the ears much longer, and the forehead and temples fur- 
niſhed with longer hair; the eyes are not fo prominent, the lower 
eye-lid more flat, and the upper lip more pointed and pendent. 
Beſides, the withers are not ſo high, the back-bone generally ſtands 
more out, and the buttocks are higher than the withers ; add to this, 
that the tail is without long hair, from the root to about three quar- 
ters of it's length, though it is furnithed with it at the extremity ; 
the mane likewile 1s ſhorter. 

The large head, the forehead, and temples are loaded with hair, 
the eyes ſunk into the head, and at a great diſtance from cach other, 
with the muzzle prominent towards the end, give an air of ſtuptdity 
to an afs, that never — in an horſe; nor is the fhape, when 
taken all together, by tar ſo beautiful as that of this noble animal; 
his paces likewiſe are quite different, and he is much more tow and 
{luggiſh ; but patient, proper to work hard, and to carry ot drag 
heavy weights. Ihe largeit and ſtrongeſt of the male-af*s are cho- 
ſen for ſtallions to leap marcs, which are deiigned in the ſtuds for 
the breeding mules ; and ſome of theſe. mules are fo highly valued, 
as to be fold even dearer than the fineſt horſes. The blood of the 
off is ſaid to be ſudorific, and that of a young a/s to cure the jaun- 

ice. 

Aſs's milk is very nouriſhing and abſtergent, and is therefore 
eſteemed good in a conſumption, in diſorders of the ſtomgch, ab- 
ſceſſes of the kidneys, the ſtone in the bladder, and arthritic pains, 
It is eſteemed gently cathartic, and was frequently directed by Hip- 
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8 as a purge in large quantities. As a topic, it makes the 
ums firm, cales arthritic pains, and gives the face an agreeable 
Whitenels, if waſhed with it. See Mik. 

The urine of an aſs is a powerful remedy, as is ſaid, in diſorders 
of the kidneys, cures the itch, takes away warts and callous excrel- 
cencies, relieves in atrophies, pallics of the limbs, and pains of the 

out, 

The dung of this animal alſo is of uſe in medicine. 

Aetius remarks, that the juice of 4s dung is highly beneficial in 
a dyſentery, eſpecially if the beaſt has been fed upon the mountains, 
or — had an aſtringent paſture. If the juice be inſufficient, let the 
dung be — with the juice of plantain, which mult after- 
wards be expreſſed and infuled. 

We are told, that the hoofs of afſes, calcined and drank every day, 
will cure the epilepſy; and mixed and worked with oil, will diſcuſs 
ſtrumous ſwellings: alſo the aſhes of the ſame, well beaten in wo- 
man's milk, and reduced to a collyrium, are tuppoſed to deterge ci- 
catrices in the eyes, if rubbed thereon together with milk. 

Wild aſſes are plentiful in many warm countries, particularly in 
Africa. Sec ZEBRA. 

Ass, cucumber, or mamordica, hath male and female flowers upon 
the ſame plant; and the male flowers have an open concave empale- 
ment of one leaf. It has three ſhort awl- ſhaped ſtamina, which are 
compteſſed in a body, and have a reflexed line containing the farima. 
The female flowers have the ſame empalement and petal as the 
male, but fit upon the germen; theſe have three ſhort filaments, 
without ſummits. The germen ſupports one taper trihd, crowned 
by three oblong, gibbous | tne and afterwards turns to an oblong 
fruit, opening with an elaſticity, having three membranaceous cells 
filled with compreſſed feeds. There are four ſpecies, one of which 
is known by the name of the wild, or ſpurting cucumber, from it's 
caſting out it's ſeeds, together with the viſcid juice in which they 
are lodged, with a violent force, if touched when ripe ; and from 
hence it has ſometimes obtained the name of ui, me tangere, or touch 
me not. See BALSAM apple. 

ASSES, order ef, a name applied to the Mathurins, or Trinita- 
rians, becauſe they were in former times obliged to ride on es, in 
travelling. But by a new rule given them by pope Clement, in 
1267, the above obligation was annulled. 

ASSA-DuLcis. Sce AsA-dulcis. 

ASS A fetida, the ſtinking healer; alſo called hingiſch, laſer, laſer- 
Pitium, bn, hin, hindiſch, and devil's dung. 

It is the fetid concrete juice of a plant which grows in Perſia, and 
other parts of the eaſtern countries. Kempfer oy that the plant 
is akin to lovage, and that it is the root which yields the gummy 
Juice. See Kempfer's Amcenitates Exoticæ. It is the juice of the 
ferula aſſa fætida, or ferula Perſica umbellifera, foliolis alternatim 
Jnuaty obtufis floribus ex viridi luteis. Linn. "This juice is whitiſh 
at thirſt, but it gradually becomes brown, and grows harder allo, 


The beſt pieces that are brought into Europe are of a pale red co- 


lour, variegated with white. This gum hath a ſtrong ferid ſmell, 
like that of garlic ; and a nauſeous bitter biting taſte, but loſes much 
by keeping. It's ſmell and taſte reſide in the reſinous part, ſpirit is 
therefore the beſt to digeſt init; though water extracts the greateſt 
part of it by the aid of the gummy matter. In diſtillation with wa- 
ter, a ſtrong impregnation is received, and thus a pale coloured ef- 
— oil is received; the remaining decoction 2 a bitter ex- 
tract. ö ; 

As a medicine, it is in high eſteem ; it is the ſtrongeſt of all the 
deobſtruent fetid warm gums ; it is more diaphoretic than the gum 
ammoniacum. When 1t diſagrees by reaſon of it's ſtrength, the 

milder gums of ſiinilar efficacy ſhould be uſed in it's ſtead. The 
next to it is the gum galbanum, which if too ſtrong muſt give way 
to the gum ſagapenum, or to the ſtul milder gum ammoniacum, or 
to myrrh, or to the wild valerian root, which is the mildeſt of them 
all. In flatulencies, and all the ſymptoms called nervous, it acts as 
an anodyne and antiſpaſmoudic ; though ſometimes the addition of 
mulk or opium, or both, greatly improves it's efficacy. It is by far 
more quick in it's effects than any other of the fetid gums ; and it is 
the ſpeedieſt in relieving the auxieties and oppreſſions of the præcor- 
dia, which frequently attend nervous diſorders, and malignant fe- 
vers: but in ſuch caſes it's efficacy is increaſed by joining it with 
valerian, one part of the former to two parts of the latter may be a 
general proportion. Large doſes of af/a f&tida, with a bliſter on 
the back, have relieved in epilepſies, and in palſies that ſucceed epi- 
lepſies; proper evacuations premiſed. It is a ſovereign remedy, if 
joined with falt of amber and bliſters. In the nervous aithma, join- 
ed with an equal quantity of the gum ammoniacum, it relieves to 
admiration ; however, it muſt be owned, that it ſometimes fails in 
this caſe, and then the bark is to be tried. In hyſteric complaints, 
fetids are only palliatives ; for hyſteric ſuffocatious a plaiſter of fix 
drams of af fetida, and a dram and a half of camp. mixed, by far 
excels thoſe made of the gum galbanum. In nervous caſes, it acts 
as an opiate fometimes where opium fails, and without leaving any 
lowneſs on the ſpirits; and where neither ſuccced ſeparately, they 
often anſwer it joined. 

ASSABA, a ſhrub ſo called by the people of Guinea, which they 
are very fond of for it's medicinal virtues ; they boil it in water, and 
rub it on a bub, which effects a cure. 

ASSAC, or Ass Ax, in the ancient materia medica, is the name 
given by the Arabians to the gum ammoniac of the Greeks ; which 
appears to have had different qualities from that now called ſo. 

ASSACH, or Ass ATH, a kind of purgation, by the oaths of 300 
men, anciently uſed in Wales. 
AsSsAILANT, one who ſets upon, or aſſaults another perſon. 
Sec ASSAULT. | 

ASSAPOORY, in natural hiſtory, an appellation given to a pe- 
culiar kind of (late by the people of the Eaſt Indies; which they uſe 

| 5 
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in medicine, reducing it to powder, and ſtrewing this on burnin 
coals, that the ſick perſon may receive the fumes. The ſmell of ir 
while burning, 1s very offenſive, "They chietly adminiſter it to chil. 
dren, when diſordered by taking cold. At e | 
ASSARIUM, is a diminutive of the as, and denotes a very ſmall 
copper coin. The rien is mentioned in Matth. x. 29. 
ASSARON, or Omtk, a meaſure of capacity in uſe among the 
Hebrews, containing five pints.” It was the mcaſure of manna 
which God appointed for every Iſraclite. | 
ASSART, ASSARTUM, in law, an offence committed in a foreſt 
by pulling up the trees by the roots. This is a greater treſpaſs than 
walte, K perſon, howeyer, may ſue out a licence to affart ground in 
a foreſt, | | 
ASSART alſo denotes a parcel of lands aue See Ess ART. 
Ass kr likewiſe implies rents formerly paid to the crown for 
foreſt lands red. C | | 
ASSASIN, or Ass Assix, a perſon.who kills another, by attack- 
ing him at ſome diſadvantage. It is alſo meant of one who hires 
himſelf to murder a per on to whom he is a {lranger, in order to 
revenge the quarrel of another.. 
Some have affirmed, that the word i was brought from the 
Levant, where it took it's riſe from a certain prince of the family 
of the Arſacides, populaily called Afaffns, living in a caitle between 
Antioch and Damaſco, and bringing up a number of young men, 
ready to pay a blind obedience to his commands; whom he em- 
ployed in murdering the princes with whom he as at enmity, 


he Aſaffins, AJoffomans, or AfJoſfinii, poſſeſſed eight or twelve 


cities about Tyre; they choſe to themſelves a; king, whom the 


called the Old Man of the Mountain. In 121 3, they allaſlinated 
Louis of Bavaria, They were Mahometans, but. paid ſome tribute 
to the Knights Templars. The favourers of the Aaſſius were con. 
demned by the council of Lyons, and under Innocent IV. in 1231; 
and the 1 artars, in 1257, overcame them, and killed their ſove- 
reign, upon which the taction became extinct. _, 

ASSA TION, a term ulcd in pharmacy, far a peculiar kind of 
decoction of plants in their own juice. | | 

ASSATION, in culinary matters, denotes rating, and, in phar- 
macy, #uſtion, or tarrefaction. 44 | 

ASSAULT, in law, a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, 
being of a higher nature than, battery ; for it may be committed by 
offering a blow. or pronouncing a terrifying ſpeech, | 

Thus, in caſe a perſon threatens to beat another, or lies in wait 
to do it, if the other is hindered in his buſineſs, and receives loſs, it 
will be an «f/ault for which an action may be brought, and damages 
recovered. . W 

Not only ſtriking, but thruſting, puſhing, throwing ſtones, or 
even drink in the tac: of any perſon, are deemed a/Jaw/ts. But in 
all theſe caſes, a man may plead in his juſtification the defence of 
his perſon or goods, father, mother, wife, maſter, &c. 

7 44-424 in the military art, , implies a furious effort made tg 
carry a fortified poſt, camp, or, fortreſs, wherein the allailauts do not 
ſcreen themſelves behind any works: while the affaut laſts, the bat- 
teries ceaſe firing for fear of killing their own men, 

A governor was formerly ubliged to ſuſtain three af/aults before 
he ſurrendered the place. Few places, of late years, ſtand afſaults: 
M. de Feuquiere finds but three in his time. The firit was Neu- 
haſel, in.1683, commanded by the Turkiſh baſhaw. The ſecond 
was Buda, the bathaw of which was killed in the attack. The third 
was the caſtle of Namur, defended by M. de Boufflers ; which was 
not carried, becauſe the column of. infantry, which attacked the 
breach, marched too far unſheltered. To theſe we may add Bergen- 
op-200n, taken by the French in 1747. 

It is a point of religion among the Turks not to ſurrender to the 
chriſtians, by capitulation, any place where they have once had a 
moſque ; though this maxim has not of late been ſtrictly adhered to. 

ASSAY, Essay, or SAy, in metallurgy, the trial of the good- 
neſs and purity of metals, and metalline ſubſtances. The method 
of aſſaving gold and fler, {till in uſe, was firſt eſtabliſhed by an act 
of the Englith parliament, in 1354. 

Ass AY Oven, or Dacimaſtical! Furnace, a furnace generally uſed in 
aſſaying metals: and is conitructed in the following manner: {ſce 
Plate 133, fig. 37. 

lake with iron plates a hollow quadrangular priſm, eleven inches 
broad and nine inches high , bb, ending at top in a hollow qua- 
drangular pyramid 5%, cc, ſeven inches high, terminating in an 
aperture at top ſeven inches ſquare. This priſm mult be cloſed at 
bottom with another iron plate, which ſerves as a baſis or bottom 
to it aa. 2. Near the bottom make a door e, three inches high, 
and five inches broad, that leads to the aſli-hole. 3. Above this 
door, and at the height of fix inches from the baſis, make another 
door /, of the figure of a ſegment of a circle, four inches broad at 
it's balis, and three inches and a halt high in the middle, 4. Then 
faſten three iron plates on the forepart of this furnace; let the firſt of 
them gg, eleven inches long and half an inch high, be ſaſtened, ſo 
that it's lower edge {hall reit againſt the bottom of the furnace, with 
three or four rivets, and in ſuch a manner, that there may be be- 
tween the upper edge of the ſaid plate and the fide of the furnace 3 
groove fo wide, as that the ſliders of the lower door & may be put 
into it, and freely mave backwards and torwards therein : theſe muſt 
be made of a thicker iron-plate, The ſecond iron- plate Y, eleven 
inches long, three inches high, and perfectly parallel to the fore- 
oing plate, muſt be faſtened in the ſpace between the two doors, in 
Nen manner, that both the upper and the lower edge of it may form 3 
hollow groove with the ſide of the furnace, One of theſe grooves, 
which is turned downwards, ferves to receive the upper edges of the 
ſliders that ſhut the lower door, Ne 2, The other, that turns up- 
wards, is to reccive the inferior edges of the {liders of the ſmall 
door above, NY 3. The third plate, i, which is like the firſt, 1 
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be rivetted cloſe above the upper door, in ſuch manner, that it may 
form a groove turning downwards, and continuous to the upper edge 
of the upper door, NV 3. 5. In order to ſhut up both doors, N* 2 

nd 3, you mult adapt to each of them two thders made of iron 
7 that may move within the above-mentioned grooves kk, II; 
but the two {liders belonging to the upper door, N* 3, muſt have 
each a hole near the top; that. is, one a {mall hole one fifth part of an 
inch broad, and one inch and a half long m and the other a ſemi- 
circular aperture, oe inch high and two inches broad #. Let, be- 
ſides, each ilider have a handle, that they may be laid hold of when 
they are to be moved. ©. Morcover, let five round holes, one inch 
broad, be bored in the furnace, two of which mult be made in the 
fore-part of the furnace o, two others in the back-part, all at the 


heivht of five inches from the bottom, but three inches and a half 
O 


diltant from each tide of the furnace ; and, finally, a fifth hole p, at 
the height of one inch above the upper edge of the upper door f. 7. 
In ſhort, let the inſide of the furnace be armed with iron-hooks, 
jetting out half an inch, and about three inches diftant from each 
Ather, to laſten the lute with which the furnace 1s to be cove;-d over 
within. 8. Let then an iron, moveable, hollow, quadrangular 
pyramid gz three inches high, be adapted to the aperture d ot the 
turnace, at the baſis ſeven inches broad, ending upwards in a hol- 
low tube 7, three inches in diameter, two inches nigh, almoſt cy- 
lindrical, though ſomewhat convergent at top. I his prominent 
tube ſerves to lupport a funnel or flue, which 1s almoſt cylindrical, 
hollow, made ot iron plates, and two feet high, and which, when 
a very {trong fire is required, 1s put perpendicularly upon the 
ſhorter tube, in ſuch manner, that it enters clute into it, one inch 
and a halt, or two inches deep, and may again be taken off at 


midal cover q mult beſides have two handles s s adapted to it, that 
it may be laid hold of, and thus be taken away or put on again; and 


that this, being put on the aperture 4 of the furnace, niay not be 


calily thrown down, let an iron plate be rivetted to the right and 
lett upper edge of the furnace cc, and be turned down towards the 
inſide, fo as to make aturrow open before and behind, into which 
the lateral edges of the cover may enter aud be faitened, and at 
pleaſure be moved back wards ad lorwards, whenever it muit be 
put on, Or moved. 9. Let a 14 4 edge, made of a thick iron 
plate, be faitencd at tue top ol the upper edge of the lower door e; 
this is deligned to lupport tie grate and the Jute; but it nwit be 
made of two PIECES, Lat it ini be ealily introduced into the cavity 
of the furnace. "Thus you ne an arb n, which muit al- 
terwards be covered over on the innde with lute, This you are tv 
do as follows: N 


That the fire may be better confined, and that the iron may not 


be deſtroyed by growing rea- hot, the whole infide of the furnace 
mult be covered over wuh Jute, one tinger, or one finger and a hail 
thick, But, before you cover the intac vt tne furnace with this 


But this pyra- 


lute, you mult tirit put within the furnace {mail iron bars, equal in 


length to the diameter of the oven, quadtangilar, priſmatical, halt 
an inch thick, having their extremitics ſupported by a ſquare iron 
ledge, and three-fourths of an inch diſtant trom each other; and 
you mult falten them fo, that their flat ſides may be oblique wit 
regard to the tranſverſe ſection of the furnace, aud that the wo - 


| polite angles may look one upwards and the other downwaids , tue 


bars mult not be laid flat, but edgeways, by which ſituation you 
hinder the athes of the fuel of the fire from being detaineu wo 
long between the interſtices of the ſaid iron bars, and trom making 
an obitruction that would oppole the tree draught o. the air. IH 
furnace being then covered over with lute, aud dried up by a gentle 


heat, is at lait fit for docimaitical operations, and elpectally fur iuh | 


as muit be performed in the %-. 


It then an operation is tv be made in the furnace hitherto de- 
ſcribed, you mult let through the tour lower holes above d<tcriber, 
of the turnace e, placed before and behind, and directly opputite 
to cach other, two iron bars one inch thick, and long ezough that 
their extremities on every ſide may jut out of the holes a {mall 
matter. "Theſe ſcrve to tupport the mutfle and it's bottom. 
then introduce the muffle through the upper aperture ot the furnace 
d, and place it upon the above-deſcribed iron bars, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the open foreſide ol it be contiguous to the inward border 
of the upper door 7. The fuel of the fire is introduced through 
the top ot the furnace d; the cover of which, on this account, nit 

e moveable, and not very heavy 9. The beit fuel for the fire 18 
Charcoal made of the hardeit wood, eſpecially of beech, broken into 
mall pieces of the bigneſs of an inch, wherewith the muffle muſt 


covered over ſome inches high. We then reject larger bits of 


coals, becauſe they cannot fall mots the narrow interitices, be- 
tween the ſides of the muffle and thoſe of the furnace, and cannot, 
of courſe, 


_ ſufficiently ſurround the circumference of the mutkc. 
Whence it happens; that there are on every fide places void of 
fucl, and the fire is either net ſtrong enough or unequal. But if, 
on the contrary, you uſe coals too ſmall, then a great part fall 
unmediately through the interſlices of the grate into the ath-hole; 
and the tendereſt particles of them turn too ſoon into aſhes, and by 
rcating the heap of aſhes, obſtruct the free draught of the air, 
Which is here greatly requiſite. 
A perfect management of the fire is moſt 


commonly necellar 
in the performin 5 * 


ning of operations in this furnace; therefore the 
n give attention to what follows. If the door of the 
moe e 18 quite open; and the ſliders of the upper door f drawn 
r ſo as to touch one another in the middle of 
it's bs. nd if, beſides, the cover 9, and the funnel adapted to 
© 7, 1s upon the top q of the furnace, the fire will be then 

egree poſſible; though, in the mean time, it is 


You 


| 


_ tifice is never, or very ſeldom neceſſary. 
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hardly ever neceſſary to put the funnel on, except in a very cold 
ſcaſon: but if, after having diſpoſed the furnace in the manne 


r juſt 
deſcribed, you put red burning coals into the open upper — 


Fof it, the fire is ſtill more increaled thereby: however, this ar- 
When you ſhut the upper 
door with only that ſlider that has a narrow oblong hole in it my 
then the heat becomes a little leſs ; but it diminithes ſtill more 
when you ſhut the door with the other flider, that has in it the 
ſemicircular hole , which is larger than that of the firſt flider: 
nay, the heat again is leſs when you take away the funnel; put at 
the top of the cover: finally; the door of the aſh-hole being either 
in part, or totally ſhut, the heat is ſtill diminiſhed, becauſe the 
draught of the air, ſo neceſſary to excite the fire, is thereby hinder- 
ed: but if, beſides all theſe, you likewiſe open the upper door quite, 
then the cold air, ruſhing into the muffſe, cools the bodies put 
under it, that are to be changed to a degree never required in any 
operation, and ſuch as will entirely hinder the boiling of lead. 
It, during the operation, the fire begins to decay, or grow unequal; 
it is a ligu that there are places void of coals between the ſides of the 
lurnace, and thoſe of the muffle; therefore, in this caſe, you mutt 
flir your coals on every {ide with an iron rod, which is to be in- 
troduced through the upper hole p of the furnace, that they may 
fall together, and thus a& in a proper manner and equally, 

ASSAYING comprehends particular, manners of examining 
every ore, or mixed metal, according to it's nature, and with the 
beſt- adapted fluxes ; ſo as to dilcover, not only what metals, and 
what proportions of metal, are contained in the ores ; but likewiſe 
how much ſulphur, vitriol, alum, arfenic, ſmalt, &c. may be ob- 
tained from every one reſpectively, 

Aſſcying is more particularly applied by moneyers and goldſmiths, 
to the making a proof or trial by the cuppel, or teſt, of the fine- 
neſs or purity of the gold and tilver to be uſcd in the coining of 
money, and the manuiacture of plate, &c, or that have been al- 
ready uſed therein. , 

There are two kinds of aſſaying ; the one before metals are melted; 
in order to bring them to their proper fineneſs; the other after they 
are ſtruck, to fee that the ſpecies be {tandard. | 

The quantity of gold for an affay among us, is ſix grains; in 
France, nearly the tame; and in Germany, about three times as 
much. 5 

ASSAYING gold. It muſt be obſerved, in Aying gold ores, that 
the method varies according to the nature and quality of the mineral 
matters with which the metals are mixed ; whether it be ſtoney, 
carthy, ſulphureous, arſenical, &c. + 

The art of making «ſays, with diſpatch, upon gold and ſilver ores, 
depends upon the ſcoritication or vitrification of thoſe heterogeneous 
follile: ſubſtances, which may be incorporated therewith : lead, and 
the glaſs of lead, and anumony and it's glaſs, being great feorifica- 
tors or vitrißers, become the natural agents in this Polineſs. 

Silver is ſeparated from gold by means of aqua fortis, which diſ- 
ſolves the ſilver, and leaves the gold behind. The writers on af- 
ſaying generally direct three parts of ſilver to one of gold; but Dr. 
Lewis obſerves, that leſs is tutheient, and ſhould therefore be made 
uſe of. | | 
The ultimate refinement of gold is thought to be that procured 
y fuſing it thin along with ant.mony ; wherein the antimony tears 
away and imbibes the ſubſtance of all the other metals, but leaves 
the gold untouched ; which, therefore, as the heavier body, falls 
like a regulus to the bottom of the melting cone. 

The alloy of gold is eſtimated by carats, that of filver by penny- 
8 Gold, without an alloy, is ſaid to be twenty-four carats 
iliC, 

For the various proceſſes of aſſaying, the curious are referred to 
Dr. Lewis's Phil. Tech. 


ASSAYING iber. The proceſs is nearly the ſame as in gold; 


only leſs difficult and ſhorter. The filver is to be weighed ; and 


the ſame furnace and mutfler, the ſame fire, and the fame cuppel 
uſed. To which we may add, that lead is likewife put in the cup- 
pel, proportioned. to the quantity and quality of the ſilver to be aſ- 
« ed. | 

# 3 of lead. As the afſeoy of gold and ſilver is performed 
by lead; the utmoſt care ſhould be taken, that the lead be free 
from any mixture of either of the two metals; otherwiſe the a/- 
ſay will be falſe. To prevent this diſorder, it will be proper firſt 
to «fſay the lead itſelf ; which is performed in the ſame furnace, 
and with the ſame cuppels, as thoſe of gold and filver ; but the 
proceſs is abundantly more ſimple; all here required, when the 
cuppgl is heated, being to put in the piece of cad to be affayed. 
If this lead evaporate entirely, it 1s fit for the purpoſe; on the 
contrary, if there remains any little grain of ſilver, &c. at the bot- 
tom, the lead mult be rejected. 

ASSAYING of tin. To find whether the tin be ſoft and ductile, 
or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of « ays; the firſt is, 
by putting the tin into a mould of caſt braſs, and there melting it. 
It the metal be harſh, it will be taken out heavier than before; if 
otherwile, it will be lighter. The ſecond is, by caſting the melted 
tin into a little mould, made of a ſoft ſtone, This mould is to 
have a little canal of moderate length, which conducts the matter 
into a cavity, capable of containing a billiard ball: if the tin be 
harſh, it appears whitiſh towards the entry of the mould, other- 
wile it is tinged ſuperficially with a very faint bluiſh brown. 

Assa Y-mafler, an officer appointed by certain corporations to 


make a juſt afſay of all gold and ſilver brought to him, and to make . 


a true report thereof, The af/ay-maſter of the goldſmith's 2 
is a ſort of aſſiſtant warden, appointed to ſurvey, a ay, and mar 
all the filyer-work, &c. committed to him. 


For every twenty penny-weight, or ounce troy, the ſilver is found 
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by the ay to be worſe than ſtandard, or ſterling, fix-pence is to are alſo affets per decent, and offets inter mines. 
be deducted ; becauſe every ounce will coſt fo much to raiſe it to Ley, 50, 77 
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7 
ſtandard goodneſs, or to change it for ſterling. ; ASSEVERATION, a ſolemn affirmation, or avouching. 

In gold, for every carat it is ſet down wp, of worſe than ſtandard, ASSIDEANS, a fe& among the ancient Jews. They were the 
you mult account that in the ounce troy it is worſe by ſo many fathers and predeceſſors of the Phariſees and Eſſeni. They are re. 
times 3s. Bd. And for every grain it is ſet down worſe, you mutt |} corded to have held the neceflity of works of ſupererogation, 
account it worſe by ſo many times 11d. in the ounce troy. And | Their name is derived from the Hebrew Hidin, mercifyt 
tor every halt grain 544, for ſo much it will colt to make it of righteous. 
ſtandard goodneſs, &c. ASSIDENT, or Assis fignun', an affident ſign; that i; 

As88A Y-ballance. In Phil. Tranf. Ne. 480, p. 245, we are told, ſuch an one as uſually accompanies a diſeaſe ; but is not as the *4 
that the flat pieces of glaſs often placed under the ſcales of an aſſay- thognomonic, inſeparable from it. A dry, rough tongue, thir{, Log 
ballance, ſeem, by their electric power, capable of attracting, and watching, are aſſident ſigus in an ardent tever. | 
thereby make the lighter ſcale preponderate, where the whole ASSIDUUS, in antiquity, denoted a wealthy perſon. Hence 
matter is ſo very mall. See BALLANCE and ELECTRICITY. among the Romans, affidu: fidejnfſores, anſwering to the French, 

ASSAY of werghts and meaſures, includes the trial and examination cautions bourgesiſes, city ſuteties, or lecuritics, 
of common weights and meaſures, by an officer called the clerk of the ASSIDutl allo ſignihed thoſe volunteers, who ſerved at their own 
. expence in the army. | 

ASSEMBLAGE, the uniting or joining things together ; or the ASSIENTO, in commerce, a Spaniſh word ſignifying a farm 
things themſelves ſo united or joined. and is uſed for a bargain between the king of Spain, and other 

In anatomy, the ge of two bones for motion, is called powers, for importing negrocs to the Spaniſh dominions in Arne. 
articulat on. rica, and particularly to Buenos Avres, 

ASSEMBLAGE is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for a col- The Spaniards, having almoſt deſtroyed the natural inhabitants of 

1 lection of various things ſo diſpoſed and diverſified, as that the whole Spanith America, have been many years, and ſtill are, obliged to 
5 produces ſome agreeable effect. pertorm the work of their mines, and other laborious bulinels, by 
9 . ASSEMBLY, the meeting of ſeveral perſons in the ſame place, negroes, of whom they could ſcarce ever obtain the number they hate 
6 and upon the ſame deſign. : wanted: and it is certain, if they were fully ſupplied, they would 
i Aſſemblies of the clergy are called convocations, ſynods, councils ; get yearly above twice the ſilver perhaps they now do, or have done 
i though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland retains the name tor many years paſt, It muſt be confeſſed, they have uſed variety 
40 General Aſſembly, &c. The 2 of a preacher, &c. is his au- of meaſures to obtain them. 
þ dience. The afſemblies of judges, &c. are called courts, &c, The The Genoeſe undertook to ſupply them at a concerted price 
x | Roman afjemblies were called comitia, On the ofjemblies of Great between them ; for which end they formed a company 2 the 
5 Britain, Sweden, and Poland, the ancient powers and privileges are aſſients, who had their factors at Jamaica, Curaſoa, and Braſil: but 
„ ſtill retained; but the aſſemblies of the States of Languedoc, Bre- by their ill management made nothing of this contract; nor did 
1 o tagne, &c. in France, are only thadows of the ancient ones. their ſucceſſors the Portugueſe. After them it fell into the hands 
. 


ASSEMBLIES of the Campus Martii, or field of Mars. This place || of the French, who made fo much of it, that they were enabled, 
was fo denominated from a temple of that deity, built therein : it 
was the ſcene or place of the aſſemblies called comitia. Tarquin the 
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by a computation made from the regiſters of Spain, to import into 
the French dominions, no leſs than 204,000,000 of pieces of eight, 


1 Proud at length appropriated it to his own uſes ; but after the ex- Yer they at length overglutted the market, and became ſufferers to- 
"4 pulſion of the kings, the conſuls Brutus and Collatinus reſtored it wards the concluſion. 
A to the public uſe again for aſſemblies and elections. See FIELD of By the treaty of Utrecht, Philip V. being declared king of Spain 
i Mars. by the allies, it was one of the articles of the peace between Eug⸗ 
. ASSEMBLY, rebelltous, is a gathering of twelve perſons, or more, land and France, that the affzento contract thould be transferred ty 
| intending, going about, or practiſing unlawfully, and of their own the Engliſh. Accordingly a new infirument was figned in May 
authority, to change any laws of the realm, or to deſtroy the in- 1713, to laſt thirty ycars; and the furniihing of negrocs to the 
cloſure of any park, or ground incloſed, banks of fiſh-ponds, pools, Spaniſh America was committed to the Sout!:-fea company, jult 
conduits, to the intent the ſame ſhall remain void, or that they then erected ; though the firit convention for this purpoſe was :nade 
ſhall have way in any of the ſaid grounds; or to deſtroy the deer in in or about the year 1689, 
any park, filh in ponds, coneys in auy warrens, dove-houſes, &c. 'The Englith company were to furniſh yearly 4800 negracs ; and by 
or to burn ſtacks of corn, or to abate rents, or prices of viduals, the laſt article of the treaty, they were allowed every year to ſend 19 ; 
ASSEMBLY, unlawful, the meeting of three or more pcrions to- Spanih America a ſhip of 50 tons, loaden with the fame com- „ 
ther by force to commit ſome unlawful act, as te aſſault any per- modities as the Spaniards uſually carry thither ; with a licence 9 6 
* to enter his houſe or land, &c. and thus abiding together, ſell the ſame, concurrently with them, at the fairs of Porto Bello, ; 
whether they attempt the execution or not, Carthagena, and Vera Cruz. But though this additional article E 
ASSEMBLY alſo particularly denotes a ſtated and general meeting was ſuppoled as advantageous to the company as the whole contract | 
of polite perſons of both ſexes ; for the ſake of converſation, gal- beſides; yet they were at length, on the whole, loſers by their ö 
lantry, dancing, &c. trade. See NEGRO. . 4 
ASSEMBLY, in military affairs, implies the ſecond beating of the ASSIGN, in common law, implies to transfer, Subſtantivch, F 
drum before a march; at which the ſoldicrs ſtrike their tents, roll it ſignifies a | (44 to whom any thing is made over. * 
| them up, and (tand to arms. AssSIGNABLE, in geometry, denotes any finite magnitude. 
+3) ASSENSU Regis. REGIO afſenſu is a writ whereby the king ASSIGNABLE ratio, is the ratio of any finite quantities. 
5 gives his royal aſſent to the election of a biſhop. AsSIGNEE, in law, a perſon appointed by another to do an 
ASSENSU patris. Dower ex aſſenſu patris. By this the wife may act, transfer ſome buſineſs, or enjoy a particular thing. 
have ſo much dower as ſhall be atligned, or agreed upon; but it ASSIGNEES may be appointed ether by deed or by Ko 
ought not to exceed the third part of the huſband's lands. If this ASSIGNEE, by deed, is where the leſſce of a farm aſſigns the 
be done before marriage, it is called a jointure. ſame to another. | 
ASSENT), in a general ſenſe, implies an agreement to ſome ASSIGNEE, by law, is where the law makes an af/ignee without 


thing propoſed, or affirmed by another, 


any appointment of the perſon intitled; as an executor is an 4% 
ASSENT, actual, a determination of the mind, reſulting from a 


fignee in law to the teſtator, and an adminiltrator to the inteſtate. 
But when there is an «affignee by deed, the affignee in law is not 


conſciouſneſs of the truth of any propoſition. 


ASSENT, habitual, denotes certain habits of believing or ac- allowed. 
quieſcing, induced in the mind by repeated acts. Faith includes an ASSIGNEES under a commiſſion of bankruptcy, are perſons tv 
aſſint, ariſing from the authority of the perſon who ſpeaks. whom the baukrupt's eſtate is aſſigned, for the benefit of the credi- 

ASSENT, meaſures and degrees of. See DEMONSTRATION, Evi- tors; they are choſen either by the commillioners, or the creditors, 
DENCE, PROBABILITY, &C. | and publiſhed in the Gazette. 

ASSENT, royal, is that aſſent or approbation, which the king The af/ignees may purſue any legal method of recovering the pro- 
gives to a thing done by others; as the election of a biſhop by dean perty aſligned to x Loy by their own authority, but cannot com- 
and chapter, or by a bill paſſed in both houſes of parliament. See mence a {uit in equity, nor compound debts, &c. without the con- 
Birr. | ſent of the major part in value of the creditors, to be announced in 

ASSERAC, among the Turks. See the article Assis. the Gazette. 


ASSERIDA, a kind of ſhrub, thus named by the people of 
Guinea, the leaves of which being chewed, cure the cholic. 
ASSERTION, among ſchoolmen, is a propoſition advanced by 


Within twelve months after the commiſſion ifſued, the ne 
muſt give 2 days notice to the creditors, of a meeting tor a dini 
dend; and within 18 months, a ſecond and final dividend ſhall bs 


2 perlon; and which he, avowing it to be true, is ready to maintain || made, if any effeQs then remain in their hands. | 
in public. ASSIGNING, in a general ſenſe, implics the making over the 
ASSESSOR, an inferior officer of juſtice, appointed to aſſiſt the right of one perſon to another, 

ordinary judge with his opinion and advice; in which ſenſe, the ASSIGNING alſo ſignifies the pointing out of ſomething, as an 
matters in chancery are e, of the lord chancellor. In the im- errar, falſe judgment, ur waſte ; — in Jeſs caſes it muſt be ſheun 


perial chamber, there are af/e/fars ordinary and extraordinary, who 
act in quality of counſellors of the chamber, and are allowed ſa- uit, and where the waſte is committed. 

laries. | ; ASSIGNMENT, in law, the transferring the intereſt one has 
* As81880R alſo implies one that afſeſcs, or ſetiles taxes, or other in a leaſe, or other thing, to another perſon. 


public duties. ; | i : ; By ſtat. 29, Car. II. c. 3, no eſtate of freehold, or term fo 
ASSETS, a term in law, denoting goods ſufficient to diſcharge years, - ſhall be afhgned, but by deed in writing, ſigned by the parties, 


wherein the error is committed, where and how the judgment is un- 


that burden which is caſt upon the executor or heir, for ſatisfying except by operation of law. Sce 1 Lill. abr. 99. Comp. Atv 
the debts and legacies of the teſtator. Where a man hath you! 4 in 491. Stat. 3 & 4. Ann, c. 9. 
fee-limple, and dies ſeiſed thereof, the lands which come to his heir ASSIGNMENTS, novel. Sce NOVEL. _ 
are affers real ; and where he dies poſſeſſed of any perſonal eſtate, ASSIMILATION, an act whereby a thing is affmila:ed, made 
the goods which sene to the executor, are afſet; perloral. There to reſemble, or is rendered like to ancther, 
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ASSIMILATION, in rhetoric. Sze SIMILE, ? | 
ASSIMILATION, among phyficians, denotes a motion, or ope- 
ration, whereby bodies convert other duly diſpoſed bodies into a 
ure Gmilar, or homogeneous to their own. ; 
7 animal bodies, by means of digeſtion, N and other 
operations neceſſary to nutrition, the food 1s aflimilated, or changed 
into an animal ſubſtance. : ; 
ASSIRATUM, a blood draught, conſiſting of wine and blood, 
wherewith the ancients ratified their treaties, a 
ASSIS, the Egyptian bangue, being a kind of opium, or powder 
made of hempſeed, which the Egyptians form into boles, about the 
ſize of cheſnuts, and, ſwallowing them, become thereby intoxi- 
tatic. 
iN See the articles Ass1SE and 'TALLAGE. 
Assis cadere, in law, to tall from the afliſe; to be non- 
. cadit in juratum, implies the neceſſity of trying by a jury 
A2 thing in controverſy, that is doubtful. 5 ö : 
AsslsA capi in modum afſiſe, denotes the deſendant's pleading di- 
rectly to the aſſiſe. : 2 1 
Assis continuanda, is a writ directed to the juſtices, to take an 
aſſiſe for the continuance of a cauſe, where the party cannot in time 
rocure certain records alledged. 

Assis nocumenli, an aflile of nuiſance. 72 ES 

AsS1SA pants et cereviſiæ, a power or privilege of adjuſting the 
weight and meaſure of bread and beer. 

Assis judictum, implies a judgment of the court, for default, 
and given either againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 

Assis A prordganda, a writ directed to the juſtice of aſſiſe, for ſtay- 
ing proceeding, on account of the party's being employed in the bu- 
ſinefs of the king. | - : _ 
ASSISE, or AsSIZE, in law, a fitting of judges, or juſtices, for 
hearing Or determining cauſes. _ 

Assis, clerk of, one who writes down the proceedings of the 
uſtices. Sce CLERK. 

Ass18E, or ASSISES, alſo called mercurial aſſiſes, anciently ſig- 
nified certain extraordinary fittings of ſuperior judges in the in- 
ſerior courts belonging to their juriſdiction; to inquire whether the 
ſabordinate judges and officers did their duty; to receive the com- 
plaints preferred againſt them; and take cognizance of appeals from 

em. 

1 Assis alſo denoted a court or aſſembly, compoſed of ſeveral 
great perſons of the realm; held occaſionally in the king's palace, 
tor the final deciſion of all the affairs of importance. 

The term afſiſe was likewiſe extended to all grand days of judg- 
ment, at which the trials and pleadings were to be folemn and ex- 
traordinary. f 

Assis E, general, implies a court, place, or time, when and 
where the writs and proceſſes, whether civil or criminal, are de- 
cided by judge and Jury: In this ſenſe, 4 we is either general or 
ſpecial f general, when judges go their reſpective circuits, with 
commiſſion to take all oh e: ſpecial, when a commiſſion is granted 
to particular perſons for taking an afjiſe upon one or two diſſeiſins 


only. 

By magna charta, juſtices ſhall be ſent —_— every county, 
once a year, who, with the knights of the ſeveral thires, ſhall take 
aſſiſe of novel diſſeiſin. With regard to the general aſ/iſe, all the 
counties of England are divided into circuits, and two judges are 
aſſigned by the king's commiſſion to every circuit, who now hold 
the aſſiſes twice a year, in every county except Middleſex, and the 
counties palatine. Theſe judges have five ſeveral commiſſions, 
1. Of oyer and terminer, by which they are empowered to try 
treaſons, felonies, &c. 2. Of gaol delivery, which empowers 
them to try every priſoner in gaol, be his offence what it will. 

Of aſſiſe, which gives them authority to do right upon writs, 

rought by perſons wrongfully thruſt out of their lands and poſ- 
ſeſhons. 4. Of niſi prius, by which civil cauſes come to an iſſue 
in the courts of Weſtminſter, are tried in vacation by a jury of 
twelve men, in the county where the cauſe of action ariſes. f A 
commiſſion of the peace in every county of the circuit; and all juſ- 
tices of the peace and ſheriffs are to attend upon the judges, other- 
wiſe they are liable to be fined. 

The theriff of every ſhire is alſo to attend in perſon, or by a ſuf- 
— 3 deputy allowed by the judges, Who may ſue him if he 
ail. 

This excellent inſtitution of judges, circuits, and Her, was 
begun in the time of Henry II. though ſomewhat different from 
* is now. 4 1 iy 
Ihe grand afſiſe, or trial by jury, inſtituted by Henry II. as an 
thernative, 11420 of e, is particular deſcribed by 
Glanvil, who, in all probability, was the adviſer of the meaſure. 

ASSISE, ſpecial, is a particular commiſſion granted to certain 

rſons, to take cognizance of ſome one or two cauſes, as a diſ- 

eiſin or the like. 
Assisk is alſo uſed for a writ iſſued for the recovery of => 3 
immoveable, of which a perſon and his anceſtors have been diſſeiſed. 
Of latter days, theſe writs are diſpatched at the general afſiſes, along 
with the commiſſion of oyer and terminer, &c. 

ASSISE of novel difſeifin, is a writ that lies where a tenant in fee 
_ fec tail, or for term of life, is put out and diſſeiſed of his 
lands, tenements, rents, common of x! 2693s common way, &c. 

ASSISE of mort d anceſtor, is a writ which lies where a perfon's 
father, mother, brother, &c, died, ſeiſed of lands and tenements 
in fee, and after either of their deaths a {tranger abateth. 

ASSISE of darrein preſentment, lies where a perſon, or his anceſtor, 
has preſented a clerk to a church; and after the church becomes 


vacant by death, or otherwiſe, a ſtranger prefents his clerk to the 
fame church in diſturbance of them. | 8 


No. 21. Vol. I. 
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The three laſt mentioned ſiſer were inſtituted by Henry II. in 
the place of duels; which.till then had obtained on theſe occaſions: 
See DUEL. | 1 

Assis of utrum lieth for an eccleſiaſtic againſt a layman; or a 
* againſt an eccleſiaſtic, for lands or tenements doubtful, 
whether they be lay- fee, or fee-alms. 

ASSISE is alſo uſed, according to Lyttelton; for a jury; ſo called; 
becauſe they are ſummoned by virtue of a writ of afſiſe. 

Assisk likewiſe denotes, according to Lyttelton, an ordinance, 
or ſtatute, whereby the weight, ſize, or dimenſions; of certain com- 
modities were regulated; the ſtatute of bread and ale; 51 Hen. III. 
being termed af/tſe of bread and ale. | | 

ASSISE further implies the quantity itſelf preſcribed by the ſta- 
tute ; as, when wheat is of ſuch or ſuch a price, bread ſhall be of 
ſuch aſe. We have divers ſtatutes for fixing the afjiſe of fiſh; 
cloth, wood, billets, faggots, &c. | 

ASSISE of the fort, is a ſtatute or condition; containing otders 
to be oblerved in the king's foreſt. 

ASSISE alſo includes the whole proceſs in court, founded on a 
writ of affiſe; and ſometimes for a part of it; viz: the iſſue, or 
verdict of the jury. | 

ASSISE, continuance of, If a record in the treaſury be alledged 
by one party, and denied by the other, a certiorari ſhall be ſued to 
the treaſury and chamberlain of the exchequer, who, if they certify 
not that the ſaid record is then, or likely to be; in the Tower; the 
king ſhall then ſend to the juſtices, repeating the certificate, and 
will them to continue the aſſiſe. 

Juſtices of aſ/iſe, were ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial commiſſion, 
role = into tnis or that county, to take af/zſes for the eaſe of the 

ubjects. 

For, whereas theſe actions paſs always by jury, ſo many men 
might not, without great damage and charge, be brought up to 
London; and therefore juſtices, for this purpoſe, by committions 
particularly authoriſed, were ſent down to them. | 

Thele continue to paſs the circuit, by two and two, twice every 
year, through all England, except the four northern counties, 
where they go only once, diſpatching their ſeveral buſineſſes by 
ſeveral commiſſions; for they have one commiſſion to take aſſifes, 
another to deliver gaols, and another of oyer and terminer. In 
London and Middleſex a court of general gaol delivery is held eight 
times in the year. G 

ASSISE, Imitation of. There is 4 limitation in real and perſonal 
actions ; and in the tormer, he that will ſue for any lands or he- 
reditaments, ought to prove that he, or his anceſtors, were ſeifed of 
the lands fucd tor by a writ of af/iſe, or he cannot maintain his ac- 
tion, and this is called limitation 5 aſſiſe. 

ASSISE, rents &, are the certain citabliſhed rents of freeholders 
and ancient copyholders ; thus called, becauſe affifed and certain, 
in oppoſition to reditus mobiles, 

'T hoſe of the freeholders are often called chief-rents, reditus ca- 
pitales ; and both forts are indifferently denominated guit-rents, be- 
cauſe tFereby the tenant goes quit and free of all other ſervices. 

ASSISEK of weights and meaſures, is an officer, to whom the 
care and inſpection of theſe matters is committed. 

ASSISII, in eccleſiaſtical writers, imply perſons beneficed in a 
cathedral church, not m a rank below that of canons. 

ASSISOR, the ſame with AssEsS0R. Jurors, in Scotland, arg 
termed aſſifors. 

ASSLS LANCE. See the article Alp. 

ASSISTANT, in a general ſenſe, denotes a perſon appointed to 
attend a principal officer, for the more eaſy and regular diſcharge of 
his function. 

ASSISTANT; in popiſh countries, implies a kind of counſellors, 
or controllers, of conſummate experience, added to the generals or 
ſuperiors of monaſteries, &c. to ſuperintend the affairs of the com- 
munity, The general of the jeſuits has five 4 itants. 

Of this nature are the courts of af/;/ants in moſt of our trading 
companies, 

ASSISTANTS alſo includes thoſe perſons who are condemned to 
aſſiſt in the execution of a criminal. 

ASSISUS, in old law-books, ſignifies a thing demiſed or formed 
out for ſuch an aſſiſe, or certain rent in money and proviſions. 

ASSITHMENT, in the Scottiſh law, is a compenſation given 
for a man ſlain; in the Englith law, man-BOTE ; which ſee. 

ASSIUS /apts, or lapis Ass ius, in the ancient natural hiſtory, was 
the name of a ſtone, called alſo ſarcophagus, from it's power of con- 
ſuming fleſh. 

It was a ſtone much uſed among the Greeks in their ſepultures, 
and is recorded to have always perfectly conſumed the fleſh of hu- 
man bodies, buried in it, in forty days. This property it was 
much famed for, as mentioned by all the ancient naturaliſts. There 
was another very ſingular quality alſo in it ; but whether in all, or 
only in ſome peculiar pieces of it, is not known ; that is, it's turn- 
ing into ſtone any thing that was put into veſſels made of it. 

he place from whence the ancients tell us they had this ſtone 
was Aſſos, a City in Lycia, in the neighbourhood of which it was 
dug : and Dr, Boot informs us, that in that country, and in foma 
parts of the Eaſt, there are alſo ſtones of this kind, which, if tied. 
to the bodies ef living perſons, would m the ſame manner conſume 
their fleſh. | | 

ASSOCIATE, a partner, adjunA, fellow, or companion. 

ASSOCIATION, the act of aſſociating, conſtituting,” or form- 
ing a partnerſhip, or ſociety. | 

ASSOCIATION of ideas, is where two or more ideas conſtantly 
and imftnediately follow one another, ſo that the one ſhall almo 
infallibly produce the other. | 

When there is a real affinity or connection between ideas, it is 


| the excellence of our reaſon to have them and hold them. together, in 
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that union and correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar 
beings. But when there is no affinity between them, nor any cauſe 
to be aſſigned for their accompanying each other, but what is 0 ving 
to mere accideat or cuſtom; this natural af/ccration becomes a great 
imperfection, and is, generally ſpeaking, a main cauſe of error, or 
wrong deductions in reaſoning. | K 
* ASSOCIATION, in law, is a writ or patent ſent by the king, ei- 
ther of his own motion, or at the ſuit of the plaintiff, to the judges 
of afliſe, to have others afſociated to them to take the atlife. Upon 
this patent of afſiciation the king ſends his writ to the juſtices of the 
aſſiſe, commanding them to adinit theſe that are ſo ſent. 

ASSOCIATION , parliament ; as in the reign of William III. 
when the parliament entered into a ſolemn affsctation to defend his 
majeſty's perſon and government againlt all plots and conſpiracies ; 
and all perſons bearing otfices, civil or military, were enjuined to 
ſubſcribe the af/5cration to ſtand by king William, on pain of for- 
feitures and penalties. | 

ASSOILE, in our ancient law-books, ſignifies to abſolve, deli- 
ver, or ſet free from an excommunication. 

ASSONANCE, in rhetoric or poetry, is where the words of a 
phraſe or verſe have nearly the ſame ſound or termination, but make 
no proper rhyme; theſe are uſually accounted vicious by the gene- 
rality of critics, though the Romans ſometimes uled them with cle- 
gance ; as, Militem comparavit, exercitum ardinuvit, actem luſtruvil. 

ASSONANT rhymes, is a term which indicates a fort of verſes 
common among the Spaniards, where a reſemblance of ſound takes 
place of a natural rhyme. Thus, in a kind of af/nant rhyme, li- 
gera, cubierta, tierra,” meſa, may anſwer each other, becaule they 
have each an ec in the penuitimate, and an a in the laſt ſyllable. 

ASSRUMINA, in botany, the name which the people of Gui- 
nea give to the ſhrub whoſe leaves they uſe as a cemedy tor the long 
worms found in their fleſh. Theſe leaves they bruiſe, and apply a 
large quantity of the mals to the part where the worm 18, and they 
are eaſed at once, without the pain and hazard of drawing it out. 

ASSUMPSIT, in law, à voluntary or verbal promiſe, whereby 
2 perſon undertakes to perform ſome agreement, or pay a certain 
ſum to another. Thus, where a man ſells go-ds to another, the law 
makes the u] t: and promiles he, ſhall pay for them. 

ASSUMPTION, a feſtival in the Romith church, celebrated in 
honour of the miraculous aſcenſion of the Virgin Mary, body and 
ſoul, into heaven. 


The word is Latin, «affumptio, and compounded of ad, to, and 
ſumo, to take. 

ASSUMPTION alſo denoted, among our anceſtors, the day of the 
death of any ſaint: gu:ia ejus anima in calum afſumitur. See ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


ASSUMPTION, in logic, is the minor or ſecond propoſition in a 
categorical ſyllog ſin. 

ASSUMPTION is alſo ſometimes uſed to imply a conſequence 
drawn from the propoſitions which compoſe an argument. 

ASSUMPTIVE arms, in heraldry. - See ARMs. ; 

ASSURANCE, pzltcy of. See Poticy, ' 

ASSURANCE, in commerce. Sce INSURANCE. 

We have ſeveral offices of aſſurance from fire; as the Royal-Ex- 
change aſſurance ; the Sun-fire-office ; the Hand-in-hand fire-oihice ; 
the tk aſſurance, &c. ſome for houſcs, others for goods, and 
ſome for both. We have alſo 2 fer life, in virtue whereof, 
when the-perſon aſſured dies, a ſum of money becomes payable to 
the perſon in whoſe behalf the policy of 22 was granted. 

ASSURANCES en lives. By affuring a life is meant obtaining ſe- 
curity for a ſum of money to be received ſhould the life drop, in 
conſideration of ſuch a payment made to the afſurer, as is a ſufficient 
compenſation for the loſs and hazard to which he expoſes himſelf. 
The ſum at which this compenſation ſhould be valued, depends 

1. On the rate of intereit at which money is improved: and 2. 
On the probability of the duration of the life to be aſſurcd. If in- 
tereſt is high, and alſo the probability high of the duration of the 
life, the value of the aſſurance will be proportionably low. On the 
contrary, if the rate ot intereſt is low, and the probability of living 
alſo low, the value of the aſſurance will be proportionably high. In 
order to explain this: let 100. be ſuppoſed to be aſſured on a life 
for a year to come; that is, let 100/. be ſuppoſed payable a year 
hence, providcd a lite of a given age fails in that time, Were the 
intereſt of money at 5 per cent. and the lite ſure of failing, the value 
of the aſſurunce would be the ſame with the preſent value of 1oo/. 
Payable at the end ot the year, reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. that 
is, it would be that ſum, which being now put out to intereſt at 5 
per cent. would produce 1001. at the end of the year, or 95/. 45. 8d. 
See ANNUITIES. 

On the contrary, if it be an even chance, or the odds are equal, 
whether the life does or does not fail in the year, the value of the 
A¶urance will be half the former value, or 47/. 12s, 44. If the odds 
againſt it's failing are two to one, that is, if it is to be expected, 
that ſome one of three lives, at the age of the given life, will fail in 
the year, the value of the e will be a third of the firſt value, 
reckoning the ſame intereſt; or 310. 15s, If the odds are 19 to 1, 
or if it may be expected, that ſome one out of twenty lives, at the 
age of the given life, will fail in a year; the value of the aſſurance 


Will be a twentieth, part of the firſt value, or 4/. 16s. If the odds 


are 49 to 1, or only one out of fifty ſuch lives as the given life can 
be expected to fail in the year, the value of the afſurance will be a 
fiftieth part of the firſt value; that is, it will be 1/. 18s. Now the 
odds of 3 to 1 are, accarding to Dr. Halley's Table of Obſervations 
(fee MorTALITY), the odds that a life aged 87, will not drop in a 

ear. The odds of 19 to 1 are the-odds, according to the ſame ta- 
ble, that a life aged 64, will not drop in a year. And the odds of 
49 to 1 are the odds that a life aged 39 will not drop in a year. It 


tojlows, therefore, that the value of the af/urance of 1001. for a year, | 


on a life aged 87, is 31/. 15s. on a life aged 64, 40. 16s. on a lit 
aged 39, 1/- 18s. reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. It intereſt i,; 
reckoned at 3 per cent. theſe values will be 327. 78.—4l. 1755, 
11. 18s, 10d. 

The affurances moſt commonly practiſed are ſuch affurances as 
theſe on ſingle lives for ſingle years; but private aflurers, and alſo 
ſome aſſuriug offices, being ignorant o the principles of calculation 
in this caſe, it has been the cuſtom among them to pay no regard to 
any difference of ages, but to demand z/. from all ages indilcrimi- 
nately, for the &f/urance of lool. for one year. Nothing can be 
more abſurd or incquitable ; for it appears that this is more than the 
value of the f/arance of a life at the age of 64; and that it is more 
than double the value of the affurance of a life aged 39, allowing the 

aſſured to make 5 per cent. ot the money he advances, 

The plan to which the feweſt objections are applicable, is that of 
the ſociety which meets at Black-Fryars Bridge, and which has juſt. 
ly 'yled e tſelf the Equetabie Secitiy for Aſſurances an Lives and Furdi— 
warſhips. I he bulinels tranſacted by this ſociety is fo extentive, and 
it is governed fo entirely by calculations, founded on the beſt rules 
and obſervations, that it cannot but prove one of the greateſt public 
benefits. It was eſtabliſhed in the year 1762, in conſequence of 
propoſals which had been made, and leQures recommending ſuch , 
deſign, which had been read by Mr. Dedſon, the author of the Ma- 
thematical Repoſitory. | 

It aſſures any ſums or reverſionary annuities, on any life or lives 
for any number of years, as well as for the wh oie continuance of the 

lives; and in any manner that may be bit adapted to the views of 
the perſons aſfured ; that is, either by making the allured ſums pay. 
able certainly at the failure of any given lives; or on condition of 
lurvivorſhip; and allo, either by taking the price of the affſurance in 
one preſent payment, or in annual payments, during any ſingle or 
joint lives, or any terms, leſs than the whole poſlible duration of 
the lives. 

Any perſons, for inſtance, who depend on incomes which muſt 
be loſt when they die, or who arc only tenants for life in eſtates, 
may, if they want to borrow money, be enabled to give ſufficient 
ſecurity, by alluring fuck. ſums as they want to borrow in this ſo- 
ciety, and aſſigning the policy; in conſequence of which, the leu— 
der will, during the term of the HHarance, be guarded againit all 
danger of loſing his principal by tlc death of the borrower. 

In the ſame way, clergymen, counſellors, perfons holding any 
places of profit, traders, and others, who have 1amilies, whole ſub- 
liſtence depends on the continuance o: their lives, may here be en- 
abled to make ſome provition for their familics after their deceate. 

All perſons who enjoy annuities for the lives of others, may here 
ſecure themſelves egainit the loſs they would ſuitain, thould they ſur- 
vive the perſons on whoſe lives the annuities depend, by making aſ- 
ſurances which ſhould entitle them to any ſums, payable on condi- 
tion their ſurvivorſhip thould take place. Any perſon entitled to an 
eſtate, annuity, legacy, or office, after another perſon, provided he 
ſurvives, may here ſecure ſome equivalent for his family at his de- 
ceale, provided he does not kurvive. 

Huſbands may, in this ſociety, ſecure annuities for their wives, 
provided they thould leave them widows. Parents, by ailuring the 
lives of their children when infants, till they attain a given age, may 

ſecure for them, ſhould they live to that age, ſuch ſums as may be 
neceſſary to put them out to apprenticeſhips, or to make capitals or 
fortunes for them, with which to ſet out in buſineſs, or to marry. 

Any perſons, apprehenſive of being left without ſupport in old 
age, when incapable of labour, may, in this fociety, purchaſe an 
annuity, to commence at wh future year of his life, and to continue 
during the remainder of his life; and he may do this at a very ſmall 
expence, it he is young, and willing to wait for the commence- 
ment of his annuity, till he is 55 or bo years of age. 

There are no kinds of 8 on lives and ſurvivorſhips, which 
this focicty does not make. In doing this, it follows the rules 
which have been given by the beit mathematical writers on the doc- 
trine of Life Annuities and Reverſions, particularly Mr. S:mpſon; 
and, in order to gain fuch a profit as may render it a permanent be- 
neit to the public, and enable it to bear the expences of manage- 
ment, it takes the advantage of making it's calculations at ſo low an 
intereſt as 3 per cent. and, from tables of the probabilities and va- 
lues of lives in London, where, (as in all great towns) the rate of 
human mortality is much greater than it is in common among man- 
kind. 

This fociety has lately made a particular inquiry into it's own 
ſtate, as to profit and loſs, by all the buſineſs it has tranſacted from 
it's firſt inſtitution. This inquiry was made in three different me— 
thods, propoſed to the directors by Dr. Price, the author of the 
Treatiſe on Reverſionary Payments; and the reſult has been, that 
it appears, that a much ſmaller proportion of the perſons ailured 
have died, than. ſhould have lied. according to the tables for Lon- 
don, from which the calculations have been made, or even accord- 
ing to Dr. Halley's table for Breflaw$ that, for this reaſon, the 
claims have been much leſs than they ſhould have been; and that the 
ſocicty has for many years been cnjoying an income, fome thou- 
ſands per ann. greater than it wants, and a furplus ſtock of near 
40, oool. over and above what is neceilary to cnable it to make good 
all it's engagements, 

In theſe circumſtances, the ſociety finding itſelf well ſecured 
againſt future hazards, and being unwilling to take from the public 
an extravagant proht, have determined to reduce all the future pay- 
ments for af/urances one tenth ; and allo to return to the perſons now 
aſſured one tenth of all the payments which they have made. And 
there is, it ſeems, reaſon to expect that this will be only a prepara- 

tion for farther reductions, Nor necd the public, we are informed, 
be apprehenſive of their going too far in making reductions; for in 


1 


conſcquence of the inquiry they have lately made, aud of the order 
into 
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into which this inquiry has thrown their accounts, they will have it 
wh: Dower to determine exactly from year to year what they are 
oe pre} 4 ard always to keep under their view a clear ſtate of their 
a 
ITCH Aan ces. 

ws — accounts of this ſociety it is manifeſt, that it's 
en 1s kh, that none but {ſkilful mathematicians are qualified 
io conduct it. The intere{t of the ſociety, therefore, abſolutely re- 
quires, that it ſhould make the places of thoſe who manage it's bu- 
tincls ſo advantageons, as to induce the ableſt mathematicians to 
accept them; and this will render it the more necetfary for the ſo- 
ciety to take care, on any future Vacancies, to pay no regard, in fil 
ling them up, to any other conſiderations than the ability and inte- 
grit) of che candidates. The conſequence of granting good pay will 
be 2 multitude of ſolicitations on every Vacancy, from perſons who, 
however unqualified, will hope for ſuccels from their connections, 
and the intereſt they are able to make; and ſhould the ſociety, in 
any future times, be led by ſuch cauſes to truſt it's buſineſs in the 
hands of perſons not poſſeſſed of ſuffic ient ability, as calculators and 
mathematicians, ſuch miſtakes may be committed as may prove, in 
the higheſt degree, detrimental. W © have reaſon to know, that at 

reſent the ſociety is in no danger of this kind ; and one of the great 
public advantages attending it is, that it has eſtabliſhed an othce, 
where not only the bulinels we have deſcribed is tranſacted with 
faithfulneſs and {kill ; but where alſo all who want ſolutions of any 

ueſtions relating to life-annuities and reveriions may apply, and be 
fare of receiving juſt anſwers. 


Talk of the rates of afſurance on ſingle lives in the Society for 
equitable Aurances near Black-Fryars Bridge. 
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Theſe rates are 10 per cent. lower than the true values, according 
to the decrements of life in London, reckoning intereſt at 3 per 
cent.; but at the ſame time, for all ages under fifty, they are near 
a third higher than all the true values, according to Dr. Halley's 
table of the decrements of life at Breſlaw, and Dr. Price's tables of 
the decrements of life at Northampton and Norwich. As, therefore, 
this ſociety has lately found that the decrements of life among it's 
memb-75 have hitherto been lower than even thoſe given in theſe 
laſt tables, it may be reaſonably expected, that they will in time re- 
duce their rates of aſſurance to the true values, by theſe tables. 
ASSURANCE, collateral. See the article COLLATERAL. 
ASSURGENT leaves, in botany, are thoſe which are firſt bent 
down, and then riſe ere& towards the apex. 
ASSUROR, is a merchant, or other perſon, who aſſures, or 
makes out a policy of aſſurauce for a ſhip, houſe, goods, life, &c. 
ASSURRITANI „in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, 
who made their firſt appearance in Africa during the reign of Con- 
flantius. They were a branch of the Donatiſts, and held that the 
Son was inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt inferior to the 
Son; they re-baptized thoſe who embraced their ſentiments; and 
aſſerted, that good men only were within the pale of the church. 
n letters, an appellation which ſeveral rabbins and tal- 
mudiſts 


as ſuppoſing them to have been borrowed from the Aſſyrians during 
the Babyloniſh captivity. 

ASTAEUS, a ſpecies of the crab inſect. 

ASTAKILLOS, a name applied by Paracelſus to a malignant, 
Sangrenous ulcer, which ſpreads from the feet upwards, ſaid to be 


decaſioned by a mercurial ſah in the blood. It is called by ſome the 
ſpider's ulcer, ulcus araneum. 


ASTALIN, in ancient writings, is the ſame with aftanda. 


ASTANDA, a royal courier or meſſenger among the ancients ; 


of which number king Darius of Perſia is laid to have been. See 
NGARUS, 


ASTARILE, As TARO THITæ, 
worthipped the goddeſs Aſtaroth. 

AS TAROT H, or AsnTAROTH, in antiquity, a goddeſs of the 
Sidonians. The word is Syriac, and ſignifies ſheep, eſpecially 
when their udders are turgid with milk. 

 ASTARTE, the ſingular of Aſtaroth, a goddeſs of the Sido- 
mans, and called in ſcripture, the queen of Heaven, i. e. the moon. 


his deity is fai : 
Fg ach * me to have conſecrated the city of Tyre, by depoſiting 


oF OTATL, a ſect of heretics in the ninth century, the followers 
en, * who revived the errors of the Manichees. They 
re remarkable for their inconſtancy, whence their name. 


oe 


a name applicd to the Jews who 


have given to the characters of the preſent Hebrew alphabet, 


ASTEISM, or AsTe18MUs, in rhetoric, a genteel way of irony, 
or handſome method of deriding another: | 


ASTEISMUS loves to jeſt with ſtrokes of wit, 
And ſlily with the point of ſatire hit; 


e. gr. Who hates not Bavius's verſes, let him love Mzvius's : and 
he that loves either, let him milk the he-goats. Virgil. 

ASTER, in botany, „ar- wort, the name of a genus of plants of 
the /yngenefia polygamia ſuperflua claſs ; the characters of which are 
theſe: it has a compound flower, compoſed of ſeveral female and 
hermaphrodite florets, which are included in one common ſcaly em- 
palement ; the rays of the flower are compoſed of female flowers, 
whole upper parts are ſtretched out on one ſide like a tongue, and 
indented in three parts at the end; the hermaphrodite flowers form 
the diſk or middle; theſe are funnel-ſhaped, divided at the top into 
five parts, which ſpread open, and have each five thort flender ita- 
mina, crowned with cylindrical ſummits ; in the bottom is placed a 

ermen, which becomes an oblong ſeed, crowned with down; the 
| ar flowers have a germen, ſupporting a flerider ſtyle, crowned 
by two reflexcd, oblong ſtigmata; which have no ſtamina, but in 
other reſpects reſemble the hermaphrodite flowers. Linnæus and 
Miller enumerate thirty-ſeven ſpecies. See STAR-wort. 

ASTER, in ancient pharmacy, is a name given toa medicine, in- 
vented by Andromachus, againſt defluxions, and other pains. 

ASTER thalaſſius, the Sr AR, or ſtella marina. | 

As rER, a denomination applied by mineralogilts to a ſpecies of 
Samian earth. 


ASTENA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of worms of tha 
molnſca order. ; 

ASTERIA, in natural hiſtory; a beautiful pellucid gem of vari- 
able colours, when viewed in ditferent lights. It is generally known 
among jewellers by the name of cat's eye. It is found in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, and in Europe, particularly in Bohemia. 

\ ASTERIA is alſo the name ot an extraneous figured follil, called in 
Engliſh the ſtar-ſtone. | 


ASTERIA, STAR-fiſb, flel/a marina, in zoology, a genus of naked 


inſets, in the form of a radiated ſtar : the mouth is ſituated in the 
center, on the under part; and the anus in the center, on the upper 
part; the tentacula are extremely numerous, and in a manner co- 
ver, either the whole upper ſurface of the body, or the extremitics 
of the ramifications. | 

The ſpecies of this genus, being very numerous, are diſtinguiſhed 
according to the number of their rays; they are alſo of different 
ſizes; the largeſt, or great Magellanic ſtar-tiſh, forming a circle of 
ſeveral fect in diameter, when it's rays are fully extended, others 
not exceeding an inch in diameter. See STAR-fi/b. 

ASTERION, in aſtronomy, is one of the canes venatict. 

ASTERISCUS, buphtha/mum, Ox-eye, in botany, a genus of the 
ſyngeneſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. It's characters are theſe : it hath 
a compound radiated flower, compoſed of hermaphrodite and female 
florets, and the hermaphrodite flowers compoſe the diſk and are fun- 
nel-ſhaped : in the center is ſituated an oval compreſſed germen, . 
which becomes an oblong ſeed ; the female florets which compoſe 
the rays are ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue, and are inden- 
ted at the top in three parts; theſe have no ſtamina, but a double- 
headed germen, which becomes a ſingle compreſſed ſeed, cut on 
each ſide, There are nine ſpecies. 

An infuſion of the flowers of this plant is ſaid to be an excellent 
"qu 5 and the leaves are eſteemed vulnerary; but neither are now 
in uſe, 

ASTERISK, a mark in the form of a ſtar (*) placed over any 
word or ſentence, to render it more conſpicuous, or to refer the 
reader to the margin, or elſewhere, for a quotation, explanation, 
or the like. 


ASTERISM, in aſtronomy, the ſame with conſtellation. See 
CONSTELLATION. 

ASTERN, in navigation, any diſtance behind a ſhip, or in direct 
oppoſition to the point of the compaſs which the {terns ; i. e. when 
the north is a-head, ſouth is a-ſtern. 

ASTEROPHYTON, in natural hiſtory, is a kind of ſtar-fiſh, 
compoſed of many cylindrical rays, repreſenting the branched ſtalks 
of an intricate ſhrub. | 

ASTEROPODIUM, a kind of extraneous foſſil, of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the afteria, or flar-flone, to which it ſerves as a baſis, 

ASTEROPTERUS, in botany, a name given by Vaillant to the 
after, or flar-wort, See ASTER. 

ASTHMA, in medicine, a painful, difficult, and laborious reſpira- 
tion, occaſioned by an intolerable ſtraightneſsof the præcordia, which, 
by impeding the free circulation of the blood through the lungs, en- 
dangers a ſuffocation. 

The word is Greek, ac du, and derived from aw, to breathe. 

There are feveral ſorts of aſthmas : one difficulty of breathing pro- 
ceeds from corpulency, and a very full habit of body ; and is moſt ap- 
parent after violent motion ; but this is a flight diſorder, and free 
from all danger. | 
| The next is the pituitous aſthma, attended with a moiſt cough, and 
the bringing up pituitous matter; it attacks the patient at all hours, 
and in al poſitions of the body ; and is owing to a plenty of viſcid 
mucus, ſtuffing the veſicule of the lungs, and hindering the tree ingreſs 
and egteſs of the air through them. 

The third ſort is owing to the convulfive contraction of the parts 
deſigned for reſpiration, and proceeds from various cauſes, both with- 
in and without the thorax ; and this is called the dry, flatulent, or 
convulſive aſthma. | 

The longer this diſeaſe continues, the more ſharp and violent all 
the ſymptoms become. The patient's body grows more coltive, and 
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the urine is thin and watery; moſt commonly the feet ſwell, then 
the hands, face, and back; there is a numbneſs of the arms ; the 
countenance is wan and livid, or of a leaden colour: then comes on a 
little fever, which grows worſe in the evening; the whole body is 
cacheQtic, with an cedematous ſwelling of the fect ; there is a dropſy 
of the breaſt, or an aſcites, or anaſarca ; at leaſt there is a palſy on one 
ſide, or of the arm; or inſtead thereof, a palſy of the eyelids. This 
& ſcaſe is likewiſe called by ſome, a ſuffocating ha; by others the 
nervous afthma. 

As THMA, method of treatment. When the diſeaſe is recent, and is 
owing only to the ſpaſmodic contraction of the præcordia, there are 
hopes of a cure; eſpecially if the matter of the gout, ulcers, and ex- 
anthemata, are ſent back to their proper ſeats. When the menſes or 
hemorrhoids, which were ſtopped, return, it yields relief, and if the 
diſeaſe was not too far advanced, perfect health. If it is inveterate, 
or ill-· managed, it brings on a dropſy of the breaſt, obſtructions of the 
lower belly, cedematous ſwellings of the feet, a cachexy, and an uni- 
verlal dropſy. In general, all convulſive aſthmas portend a ſudden 
exit, or ſuffocation, eſpecially if there is a polypus of the heart; if it 
continues long, then the patient will die of the dropſy; in which caſe 
it will be ſoon fatal: when there is a flow fever, an unequal inter- 
mitting pulſe, a palſy of the arms, a continual palpitation of the 
heart, Pit e urine, a ſyncope or ſwooning, then death is at hand. Some 
are carried off by an inflammation of the lungs, and the more griev- 
ous the diſcaſe, the more languid the pulſe. The aſthma, in old per- 
ſons, continues till death : that which is cauſed by a diſlocation of 
the vertebræ cannot be cured till they are reduced. The more vio- 
lent the acceſſion, the longer it laſts, and the oftener it returns with a 
greater danger of ſuffocation. | 

In the paroxiſm, becauſe the body is * bound, and the 
wind and humours are carried upwards, the — aſſiſtance is from 
emollient and carminative clyſters. 

If there is occaſion, it may be repeated two or three times: after- 
wards uſe frictions of the feet, which have incredible efficacy; alſo let 
them be put into warm water ; for *the feet are almoſt always cold. 
When there is a violent ſpaſm about the præcordia, hot fomentations 
are neceſſary, or bladders filled with hot milk, and applied to the part 
affected; likewiſe nervous liniments are very uſeful, rubbed in with 
a warm hand. 

Our of the fit, if it proceeds from too 
about the breaſt, or from a polypus of the heart, bleeding in the foot 
will be proper, as alſo a; in the ſuppreſſion ot the hæmor- 
rhoids, leeches ſhould be applied to the anus; as alſo gentle laxatives 
to cleanſe the prime viz : likewiſe bodily motion, ſlender diet, and 
ſoft drink. If there are hypochondriacal or flatulent ſymptoms, 
then gentle laxatives will be the more neceſſary, together with clyſ- 
ters. When the menſes or hzxmorrhoids are ſuppreſſed, then no- 
thing is better than the bath waters, both for bathing and drinking ; 
or the waters of Seltzer taken warm and mixed with milk. 

When the a/hma proceeds from the driving back ſome impure 
matter from the ſkin, or from the drying up of ulcers, and the hu- 
mour is tranſlated to the nervous parts of the breaſt, then gentle dia- 
N will be neceſſary to ſend it back to the ſuperficies of the 


F. or the convulſive kind, the cure is attempted by anti- epileptics, 
anti-hyſterics, anti- ſpaſmodics, opiates, &c. 

ASTIPULATOR, among the Romaniſts, is the perſon by whoſe 
leave and conſent a man takes the religious habit. 

ASTORCHA, a name by which ſome botaniſts call the yellow 
ſtœchas, and others the purple or Arabian. 

ASTRA, in mythology, the goddeſs of juſtice. The poets de- 
ſcribe her as the daughter of ſupiter and Themis, and camedown from 
heaven in the golden age ; but when the manners of men became cor- 
rupt, ſhe left the earth, and returned to heaven, where the commenced 
a conſtellation of ſtars, and from her orb itill looks down on the ways 
of men; whence, 

As TRAA, in aſtronomy ; a name given by ſome to the ſign Virgo; 
by others called Erigone, and ſometimes Iſis. 

ASTRAGAL, among anatomiſts, alſo called the fling-bone, bal- 
liſtæ os, is the talus, or Aſt bone of the foot, ſo named from it's firſt 
being uſed in ancient ſports, or ſomething of that ſhape called cockal ; 
in like manner with our dice, and going by the ſame name. It is 

the upper bone of the foot, the tibia reſts upon it ; it's upper and un- 
der ſides are covered with cartilage, and on it's upper {ide it articu- 
lates with the os calcis; the fore-part of this bone is cartilaginous, 
and there it articulates with the os ſcaphoides. The name of aftra- 
galus has been alſo applied to the vertebræ of the neck. 
ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a ſmall round moulding, in the form 
of a ring. ſerving as an ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns, 
See plate 157, Arch. fig. 2. and Syſtem, 
Sometimes the aſtragal ſerves to ſeparate the faſciz of the archi- 
trave; but then it is wrought in the form of a chaplet, compoſed 
of beads and berries. It is alſo uſed beth above and below the liſte], 
adjoining immediately to the die or ſquare of the pedeſtal. 
ASTRAGAL, in gunnery, a round moulding encompaſſing a can- 
non, about half a foot from it's mouth; it is called the cornice-ring, 
and ſerves as an ornament to the piece. 
|, ASTRAGAL, or Fal tyles, are in all reſpects like plain tyles, only 
meir lower ends are in form of an aſtragal, viz. a ſemi-circle, with a 
{quare on each ſide. They are uſed in ſome places for weather tyl- 


ing. 
87 RAGALOI DES, in botany, is the phaca of Linnæus. See 
Baſtard Milk V ETCH. „„ 
ASTRAGALOMANC V, a ſpecies of divination practiſed in a 
temple of Hercules in Achaia. It was performed by throwing ſmall 
pieces, with marks correſponding to the letters of the alphabet ; the 
accidental diſpoſition.of which formed the anſwer required. 


ASTRAGALOTE, a ſpecies of ſoſſile glum, thus called by na- 


at a congeſtion of blood | 


| a hooked beak, whoſe joints croſs eachother. It does great miſchicf 
in orchards, feeding on the kernels of fruits. 
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ſome 


turaliſts, from it's reſembling a talus, or ankle-bone; whence 
have named it talare. 

ASTRAGAL Us, in botany, milk- vetch, a genus of the diadelphia 
decandria claſs of plants, with a papilionaceous flower, and a bilocy. 
lar podded fruit, containing kidney-like ſeeds. It is ſaid to be diy. 
retic, and good for increaſing the milk of wet-nurſes. Dried to a 

wder, it is with good elfect ſprinkled on old ulcers, and ſtops 

leeding. Miller enumerates twenty ſpecies. 

ASTRAL, ſomething belonging to; or connected with the ſtars: 
thus ral year is the ſame with fiderial year. ; 

ASTRAL, or ſiderial year, is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun 
going from any fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame. This conſiſts of 365 
days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 144 ſeconds ; and is 20 minutes, 171 ſe. 
conds longer than the true ſolar year. 

ASTRANTIA, in botany, Hack M asTER-twort, a genus of the 

entandria digynia claſs, It's charaQers are theſe : it's flowers grow 
in an umbel ; the involucrum of the general umbel is in one ſpecies 
compoſed of two large trifid leaves, and two entire, in another ſpe. 
cies of ſeveral ſmall leaves ; the involucrum of the ſmall umbels is 
compoſed of many ſmall- pointed leaves, which are longer than the 
umbels, coloured and ſpread open ; the empalement of the flower is 
permanent, erect, and cut into five ſhort acute ſegments ; the flowers 
are compoſed of five petals, erect, bifid, and bent inward : the oblong 
germen is fituated below the receptacle, and becomes an oval blunt 
channelled fruit, divided into two parts, having two oblong oval 
ſeeds, incloſed in the cover. Millar enumerates three ſpecies, and 
Linnæus only two, viz. the greater and leſs : theſe plants are ſeldom 
preſerved in botanic gardens, as there is no great beauty in their 
flowers: all of them grow naturally upon the Alps. 

ASTRAPZA, in natural hiſtory, an appellation given by the 
ancients to a blue or blackiſh ſtone, with white variegations, running 
in it in the form of waves and clouds. It has been ſince called, im- 


roperly, aftrapia, and pen. 
8 LSI Nl, are thoſe wo live in the houſe or family, particy- 
larly at the time when a perſon dies. They are the ſame with man- 
ſionarii. 

ASTRARIUS heres, in old writings, is uſed where the anceſtor 
hath, by conveyance, ſet his heir apparent, and family, in a houſe, in 
his life-time. Spelman underſtands it of an heir to whom the pre- 
deceſſor makes over the inheritance during his own life, 

ASTRICTION, among phyſicians, implies an operation deſign- 
ed in ſome meaſure to conſtringe the parts and pores of the body 
when too looſe ; and alſo to reſtrain the courſe of the humours when 
too fluid. Aſirichen has two objects; the firſt is employed on the 
too much relaxed ſolids ; the ſecond, on the fluigs, chiefly in hx- 
morrhages. 

ASTRICTOR t-ge, a cloſe kind of habit, worn by the ancients, 
which did not reach ſo low as the feet. See Toca. 

ASTRICUS apts, in natural hiſtory, is a kind of figured ſtone, 
broken or cut from the enaſtros. 


ASTRILD, a ſpecies of the loxia, or croſs-bill, a ſinall bird with 


See CRoss-b1ll, 

ASTRINGENS crecus martis, or the aſtringent crocus of iron, is 
made by expoſing iron filings to air, and ſprinkling them as times 
with vinegar, till they are almoſt converted into ruſt ; after which they 
are expoſed to a ſtrong reverberatory fire, till they become of a deep 
purple colour. This powder is found a good medicine in hamor- 
rhages and fluxes, it's doſe being from ten to thirty grains, and the 
beſt wy of adminiſtering it is in a bolus or pills. 
ASTRINGENTS, among phyſicians, ſuch medicines as have the 
power of contracting the parts, and diminiſhing the pores thereof; 
and are conſequently of a binding quality. Hoffman very judiciouſly 
obſerves that a/tringents are very proper to reſtore a tone and elaſticity 
to the animal fibres, when debilitated by diſeaſes, intemperance, or 
accident: but they are very ſeldom proper without a previous at- 
tenuation of the juices, and a courſe of 1 — medicines; be- 
cauſe obſtructions are more firmly riveted, and the viſcid juices cir- 
culated with more difficulty, when the diameters of the veſſels are 
conſtricted by aftringents. 

Aſtringent medicines are to be avoided in all inflammatory caſes, 
for they diſturb nature in the effort ſhe is making to relieve herſclf 
from a congeſtion of blood in the part; and prevent that free paſſage 
which the blood ought to have, and which alone can make a cure, or 
break through the obſtruction that is the real diſeaſe. 

Simples, mint, red roſes, nettles, ſanicle, barberries, quinces, pome- 
granates, ſloes, cinnamon, blood-ſtone, alum, chalk, boles, coral, &c. 
are among the principal ringenis. See Dr. Lewis's edition of Neu- 
mann's works, with his own additional obſervations; 4to. an. 1759, 
v. 362, & ſeq. 

STROBOLISM, a term applied to plants, which are deſtroyed 
in the dog-days, as if blaſted by that ſtar, See BLicar. 

ASTRODICTICUM, the name of an aſtronomical inſtrument 
invented by M. Weighelius, by means of which many perſons ſhall 
be able to behold the — flar at the ſame time. 

ASTROGNOSIA, the knowledge of the fixed ſtars. 

ASTROGRAPH deſcribeth the fixed ſtars, whoſe chief phæno- 
mena are, 1. That they are infinite in number, at leaſt innumeradle, 
conſidered all together. 2. The number of vilible ones is not great, 
being not above 400 or 500 in a dark clear night. 3. Theſe, togc- 
ther with all that can be diſcovered by a teleſcope, are not above 
3900. 4. They all ſhine with their native and proper light, and ap- 
pear as points only on account of their immenſe diſtances. 5. They 
are therefore a, does, very reaſonably to be ſo many ſuns, each hav- 
ing a ſyſtem of planets and comets about him like our fun, 6. Some 
new ſtars appear, and other ſtars have diſappeared or been extin- 
guiſhed, which are by ſome reckoned to have been the planets or co- 
mets belonging to {owe of the neareſt fixed ſtars or ſuns. 7. The Ly 

axy 


thy way is produced by the united luſtre of an infinite num- 
_ « * in that deem: 8. The fixed ſtars have a flow 
33 about the poles of the ecliptic, performed in 25920 years, 
which ſpace 1s called the Platonic or Great year; aſter the expira- 
Gon of which, the ſtars and all ſublunary things return again to their 
laces. 
w_ 7 ES, lapis ASTROITES, STAR-/one, in natural hiſtory, 
ic ſo called on account of it's reſemblance to a ſtar. It is controvert- 
ed among naturaliſts, whether they are parts of a petrified marine ani- 
al, or, as is more probable, a ſpecies of corals buried in the earth. 
T he corals forming theſe ſtars are {ometimes round, ſometimes angu- 
lar, and their columns are ſometimes ſeparated and ſometimes the 
{triz run into one another. See Sr AR He a 
ASTROLABE, among the ancients, implied an inſtrument for 
facilitating the ſtudy of aſtronomy, and what we now call an ARM II- 
LARY ſphere ; which ſee. tg 
ASTROLABE is alſo a name for the ſtereographic projection of the 
ſphere, either on the plane of the equator, or the meridian. See 
NISPHERE. 
e or Sea ASTROLABE, more particularly denotes an 
inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking the altitude of the pole, the ſun, or 
, at (ea. | 
kerze word is formed from acyp, ſtar, and MzuBavu, capio, I take. 
The Arabs call it in their tongue a/tharlab a word formed by cor- 
ruption from the common Greek name. The common aſtrola e, re- 
preſented in plate 156, fig. 22, conſiſts of a large braſs ring, about 
tifteen inches in diameter, whoſe limb, or a convenient part thercof, 
is divided into degrees and minutes ; fitted with a moveable index, 
or label, which turns —_ the center, and carries two ſights. At the 
zenith is a ring A, to hang it by in time of obſervation. 

To uſe the 1 turn it ſo to the ſun, as that the rays may paſs 
freely through both the ſights F and G; in which caſe the edge of 
the label cuts the altitude in the divided limb, 

The aſtrolabe, though now grown into diſuſe, is at leaſt equal to 
any of the other inſtruments uſed for taking the altitude at ſea; eſpe- 
cially between the tropics, when the ſun comes near the zenith. 
There are a great many other uſes of the aſtr;labe ; whereof Clavius, 
Henrion, &c. have written entire volumes. 

ASTROLOGICAL, ſomething belonging to aſtrology. 
ASTROLOGICAL fate, denotes a neceſſity of things and events, ariſ- 
ing, as is ſuppoſed; from the influence and poſition of the heavenly 
bodies, which give law to both the elements and mixed bodies, and to 
the wills of men. In this ſenſe, Manilius uſes the word: Certum eft 
& inevitabile fatum: materiægue datum eſi cagi, ſed cogere ftellis : © Fate 
is certain and inevitable : matter is alſo capable of being impelled, 
and of impelling, by means of the ſtars.” 

ASTROLOGY, a fallacious art, pretending to foretel future 
events from the ſituation, different aſpects, &c. of the heavenly bodies. 
The word is formed from the Greek, a5yp, a ſtar, and 0% , a 
diſcourſe. 3 25 
Aſtrology may be divided into two branches, natural and judiciary, 
or judicial; the former being the prediction of natural effects, as the 
changes of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurricanes, thunder, floods, earth- 
quakes, &c. and the latter that which pretends to foretel moral 
events, or ſuch as have a dependence on the freedom of the will. 

ASTROLOGY, natural, — to phyſiology, or natural phi- 
loſophy, and is only to be deduced @ peſteriori from phænomena 
and obſervations. To this part Mr. Goad _ confines himſelf, 
in his two books of aftrology, in which he pretends that inundations 
and an infinite number of phænomena of that kind may be explained 
trom the contemplation of the ſtars. For this aſtrology alſo, Mr. 
Boyle has a juſt apology in his hiſtory of the air. 

ASTROLOGY, judictary, or judicial, with all the idle conceits about 
the horary reign of planets, the doctrine of horoſcopes, the diſtribu- 
tion of the houſes, the calculation of nativities, fortunes, good or bad 
hours of buſineſs, and the like fatalities, is a maſs of mere levities, 
and may be plainly confuted by phylical reaſons. 


are one great volume or book, wherein God has written the hiſtory of 
the world ; and in which every man may read his own fortune, and 
the tranſactions of his time.” 

Judicial aſtrolagy is eommonly ſaid to have been invented in Chal- 
dea, and thence tranſmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; 
though ſome will have it of Egyptian origin, and aſcribe the inven- 
tion of it to Cham: but it is to the Arabs that we owe it. 

The Bramins, who introduced and practiſed this art among the 
Indians, have hereby made themſclves the arbiters of good xs evil 
hours, which gives them great authority ; ſo that they are conſulted 
as oracles, and put a high price on their anſwers. 

At Rome the people were ſo infatuated with it, that the aſtrologers, 
or, as they were then called, the mathematicians, maintained their 
ground, in 


the city, and the ſame ſuperſtition has prevailed in more modern ages 
and nations. 

Upon the whole, this art, which owed it's origin to the practices 
of knavery on credulity, is now univerſally exploded by all ſound phi- 
olophers, and juſtly rejected by the intelligent part of mankind. 

he chief province now remaining to the modern profeſſors, is 
the making of calendars and almanacks. 

ASTROLUS, in natural hiſtory, an appellation given by ſome 
writers to a ſinall white and ſplendid ſtone, of a roundiſh figure, re- 
{cmbling the eyes of fiſhes. | 

ASTRO , 
foretelling the weather, and it's changes, from the Alpes and confi- 
gurations of the moon and planets, &c. 

ASTRONIUM, a plant whoſe ealyx has five leaves, and the 


corolla five petals. 


It is a genus of the dioecia pentandria claſs, 
ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething that — aſtronomy. 
No. 21. Vol. I. 


The profeſſors of this kind of aſtrology maintain, that “the heavens | 


ſpite of all the edicts of the emperors to expel them dut of 


METEOROLOGIA, meteoralgical aſtralogy, the art of 


— 
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ASTRONOMICAL calendar, is an inſttument engraved upon copper- 
plates, printed on paper, and paſted on board, with a braſs flider 
which carries a hair, and ſhews by inſpeRion the ſun's meridian al- 
titude, right aſcenſion, declination, riſing, ſetting, amplitude, &6. to 
a greater exactneſs than our common globes will ſhew. 


ASTRONOMICAL Characters. 


H Saturn II Gemini 

X Jupiter S Cancer 

G Mars Leo 

Q Venus Virgo 

Mercury Libra 

O The Sun MN Scorpio 
The Moon ; J Sagittarius 
'The Earth, or & V Capricornus 

Y Aries x Aquarius 

8 Taurus » Pilces 


Characters of the Aſpecl, Nodes, &c. 


S Conjunction A Trine 
SS Semiſextile q Biquentile 
> Sextile Ve Quincunx 


Q Quintile 8 Oppoſition 
[01 Quartile —— head 
Td Tridecile V Scorpion's tail 

ASTRONOMICAL calumn, ſuch as that at Paris; erected for aftrons? 
mical obſervations. 

ASTRONOMICAL horizon, is a great circle of the ſphere; dividing 
the world into two parts, or hemiſpheres ; the one upper, and viſible z 
the other lower, and hid. | 

The word 64%y literally ſignifies bounding or terminating the 
light; being formed of öh, termins; definio, I bound, 1 limit 
whence it is alſo called, finitor, finiſher. 

ASTRONOMICAL, rational, true horizon, alfo called ſimply and ab- 
ſolutely the horizon, is a great circle, whoſe plane paſſes through the 
center of the earth, and whoſe poles are the zenith and nadir. It di- 
vides the ſphere into two equal parts or hemiſpheres. | 

Such 1s that circle whoſe 2 are the zenith and nadir ; whence 
it follows, that the ſeveral points of the horizon are a quadrant diſtant 
trom the zenith and nadir. The meridian and vertical circles cut the 
rational horizon at right angles, and into equal parts. Sce plate 109. 

ASTRONOMICAL, ſenſible, viſible, or «pparent horizon, is a leſſer 
circle of the ſphere, which divides the viſibſe part of the ſphere from 
the 3 and whoſe plane touches the ſpherical furface of the 
carth. 

It's poles, too, are the zenith and nadir; and, conſequently, the 
ſenſible horizon is parallel to the rational; and it is cut at right 
angles, and into two equal parts, by the verticals. Sce HoRIZ ON. 

ASTRONOMICAL Hours, are equal hours, reckoned from noon, or 
mid-day, in a continued ſeries of twenty-four, 

ASTRONOMICAL, or natural month, is that meaſured by ſome ex- 
act interval correſponding to the motion of the ſun, or moon: ſuch 
are the lunar and ſolar months ; which, however, can be of no uſe 
in civil life, where it is required that the months begin and end on 
ſome certain day ; for this reaſon, recourſe is had to another form of 
months. See MonTy, civil, &c. 

ASTRONOMICAL fables are computations of the motions, places, 
and other phænomena of the planets, both primary and ſecondary. 

The oldeſt aftronomical tables are the Ptolemaic, found in Ptoleiny's 
Almageſt ; but theſe no longer agree with the heavens. 

In 1252, Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile, undertook the correcting 
them, chiefly = the aſſiſtance of Iſaac Hazan, a Jew ; and ſpent 
four hundred crowns therein. Thus aroſe the Alphonſine tables, 
to which that prince himſelf prefixed a preface. But the deficiency 
of theſe was ſoon perceived by Purbachius and Regiomontanus; upon 
which the latter, and after him Waltherus and Warnerns oel 
themſelves to celeſtial obſervation, for the further amending them; 
but death prevented any progreſs therein. 

Copernicus, in his books of the celeſtial revolutions, inſtead of the 
Alphenſine tables, gives others of his own calculation, from the lat- 
ter, and partly from his own obſervations. 

From Copernicus's obſervations and theories, Eraſ. Rheinholdus 
afterwards compiled the Prutenic tables, which have been printed ſe- 
veral times, and in ſeveral places. 

Tycho Brahe, even in his youth, became ſenſible of the deficiency 
of the Prutenic tables ; which was what determined him to apply 


himſelf with ſo much vigour to celeſtial obſervations. Yet all he 


did thereby, was to adjuſt the motions of the fun and moon; though 
Longomontanus, from the ſame, to the theories of the feveral planets 
publiſhed in his Aſtronomica Danica, added tables of their motions, 
now called the Danith tables; and Kepler likewiſe, from the ſame, 
in 1627, publiſhed the Rudolphine tables, which are now much 
eſteemed. "Theſe were afterwards, in the year 1650, turned into 
another form, by Maria Cunitia, whoſe aftron:mical tables, compre- 
hending the effect of Kepler's phyſical hypothelis, are 1 
eaſy, and ſatisfy all the phænomena, without any trouble of calcula- 
tion, or any mention of logarithms; ſo that the Rudolphine calculus 
is here greatly improved. 

Mercator made a like attempt in his A/tr:n5mical Inſtitutions, pub- 
liſhed in 1676; and the like did J. Bap. Morini, whoſe abridgment 
of the Rudolphine tables was pretixed to a Latin verſion of Street's 
Aſtronomia Carolina, ubliſhed in 1705. | 

Lanfbergius, indeed, endeavoured to diſcredit the Rudolphine 


fables, and framed perpetual tables, as he calls them, of the heavenly 
motions ; but his attempt was never much regarded by the aſtrono- 
mers; and our countryman Horrox gave an abundant check to his 
arrogance, in his defence of the Kepterian Aſtronomy. 

or was the authority of the Rudolphine tables impaired by the 
Philolaic tables of Bullialdus's hypotheſis; or the Britanr.ic tables 
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of Newton ; or the French ones of the count de Pagan, or the Caro- 
line tables of Street, all calculated on Dr. Ward's hypotheſis, or the 
Noval-mageſtic tables of Ricciolus. Among theſe, kowever, the Phi- 
lolaic and Caroline tables are eſteemed the beſt ; inſomuch that Mr. 


Whiſton, by the advice of Mr. Flamſteed, a perſon of undoubted au- 
thority in ſuch caſes, thought fit to ſubjoin the Caroline tables to his 


Aſtranamical Lectures. 


The Ludovician tables were publiſhed in 1702, by M. de la Hire, 
wholly from his own obſervations, and without the aſſiſtance of any 
beſts, which, before the invention of the micrometer, teleſcope, 

and the pendulum-clock, was held impoſſible. ' But the lateſt, and 


hypot 
much the beſt, are thoſe of the celebrated Dr. Halley. 


ASTRONOMICAL Hime, is that taken purely from the motion of the 


heavenly bodies, without regard to any thing elſe. 


ASTRONOMICAL lar year, is that determined preciſely by the ob- 
ſervations of aſtronomy; and is of two kinds, tropical and ſiderial, 


or aſtral. 


The tropical or natural year is the time which the ſun employs in 
paſſing through the zodiac; which is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 


or 365" 5* 48' 57”. This is the only proper or natural year, be- 


cauſe it always keeps the ſame ſeaſons to the ſame months, The 


ſiderial or aſtral year is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun, going from 
any fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame. This conſiſts of 3 


langer than the true ſolar year. 
ASTRONOMICAL lunar year, conſiſts of twelve lunar ſynodical 
months, and therefore contains 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 36 


ſeconds, and is therefore 10 days, 21 hours, o minutes, 21 ſeconds 


ſhorter than the ſolar year. This is the foundation of the EPACT. 


Sce SOLAR and LUNAR. 


ASTRONOMICAL Obſervations. 


The aftrmomical 2b/ervations of the ancients, among which thoſe 
of Hipparchus make a principal figure, are carefully preſerved by 


Ptolemy in his Almageſt. 
In the year 880, Albategni, a Saracen, applied himſelf to the mak- 


ing of obſervations: in 1457, Regiomontanus undertook the pro- 


vince at Norimberg ; and his diſciples, J. Wernerus, and Ber. Wal- 
therus, continued the ſame from 1475 to 1504. Their obſervations 
were publiſhed together in 1544. In 1509, Copernicus, and after 
him the landgrave of Heſſe, with his aſſiſtants Rothmannus and Byr- 
gius, obſerved : and after them Tycho, at Uraniburgh, from 1552 to 
1601. See CELESTIAL obſervations. 

After theſe, Hevelius, with a ſtill more magnificent and better con- 
trived apparatus of inſtruments, deſcribed in his Machina Cceleltis, 
began a courſe of obſervations 3 which were at firſt objected to, and 
even deſpiſed by Dr. Hook, on account of his having uſed only plain 
_ and not teleſcopic ones ; yet Dr. Halley, who, at the inſtance 
of the Royal Society, went over to Dantzick in the year 1679, to in- 
ſpect his inſtruments, approved of their juſtneſs, and of the obſerva- 
tions made with them. To theſe we may add Jer. Horrox and Will. 
Crabtree, famous for their obſervations from 1635 to 1645 ; alſo 
Flamſteed, Caſſini the father and ſon, Halley, De la Hire, Roemer, 
and Kirchius. 

ASTRONOMICAL. place of a ſtar or planet, ſignifies it's longitude, 
or place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of Aries, ac- 
cording to the natural order of the ſigns. 

ASTRONOMICALS, aterm uſed by ſome writers to denote ſexa- 

eſimal fractions; by reaſon of their uſe in aſtronomical calculations. 

ASTRONOMICUS radius, is a marine inſtrument uſually called 
Jacob's ſtaff, the croſs-ſtaff, or FORESTAFF. 


* * The enſuing copious, practical, and theoretical SYSTEM OF 


ASTRONOMY was ſelected and arranged by Mr. Samuel, a gentle- 
man long converſant with the arts and ſciences ; and, by the ample ſatis- 


faction and information it is calculated to yield, as well ta learners as pro- 


ficients in this ſublime ſcience, we doubt nat but it will prove highly accept- 
able ts our readers in general, and be deemed a valuable acquiſition to « wark 
of this nature, whoſe ſale object is inſtruction and improvement, 


NEW SYSTEM OF 


A $T RON OM LY. 


An Hiſtorical Accaunt of ASTRONOMY, and it's Prefaſſars 


ancient and madern. 


This noble ſetence treats of the heavenly bodies, their magnitude, 
diſtances, motions, eclipſes, conjunctions, &c. 

On a review of the works of Omnipotence, whoſe inſcrutable per- 
fections are but in part diſplayed in the ſtructure of the univerſe ; 
and concerning a {mall portion of which, namely, the terreſtrial globe, 
Dr. Young pertinc.tly obſerves, that the incomprehenſible Creator, 
| « 'Toſs'd this maſs of wonders from his hand, 

A ſpecimen, an earneſt of his power ;”' 


the reflecting mind will of courſe be naturally led to exclaim, with 


the pious Plalmiſt, “ The heavens declare the glory of God, the 
firmament alſo ſheweth his handy work ; and the earth is full of his 


riches!” and, in the words of our celebrated Milton, will be alſo ex- 


cited to adore and admire the divine Architect : 

« Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 

Almighty! thine this univerſal frame, | 

Thus wondrous fair! Thyſelf how wondrous then! 

Unſpeakable!” Pak. LosT. Book V. 
Of all the ſciences cultivated by mankind, aftronomy is acknow- 
ledged to be, and undoubtedly is, the moft ſublime, the moſt inte- 
reſting, and the moſt uſeful: for, by the knowledge derived from this 
ſcience, not only the bulk of the earth is diſcovered, the ſituation 


and extent of the countries nd kingdoms upon it aſcertained, trade 


and commerce carried on to the remoteſt parts of the world, and the 


5 days, 6 
hours, 9 minutes, 144 ſeconds; and is 20 minutes, 174 ſeconds, 


| 


various products of ſeveral countries diſtributed for the health 
comfort, and conveniency of it's inhabitants; but our very "wy 
culties are enlarged with the grandeur of the ideas it conveys, our 
minds exalted above the low contracted prejudices of the vulgar, and 
our underſtandings clearly convinced, and affected with the conviction 
of the exiſtence, wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and ſuperintendency of 
the Supreme Being ! 

From this branch of knowledge we learn by what means or laws 
the Almighty carries on, and continues the admirable harmony, or. 
der, and connection obſervable throughout the planetary ſyltem ; 
and are led by very powerful arguments to form the plealing deduc- 
tion, that minds capable of ſuch deep reſearches, not only derive 
their origin from that adorable Being, but are allo incited to a\pire 
after a more perfe&t knowledge of his nature, a nearer reſemblance 
to him, and a ſtrict conformity to his will. | 

The abſurd notion that ſo vaſt, ſo noble a ſyſtem, conſiſting of ſo 
many, ſo remote, ſo different, and ſo glorious bodies, thould be 
made only for the uſe of man, deſerves any other treatment ſooner 
than a ſerious confutation ; and one may better think ſilently with 
one's felt, than with due deference and decency ſpeak, what natu- 
wo ariſes on this occaſion. 

f it is an inſtance of, or conſiſtent with divine wiſdom, to make 
thouſands of glorious bodies for the ſole uſe of a few fallen and rebel- 
lious creatures, which were to live for a little while upon one of the 
molt inconſiderable of them] To create an innumerable multitude 
of ſuns and planets, and place them at prodigious diſtances from us, 
and from one another : (the greateſt part of which were never ſeen 
till the late invention of the teleſcope; and, of ſuch as are vilible, the 
ſun excepted, the ſingle moon, as deſpicable a body as it is, in com- 
pariſon to moſt of the others, is much more beneticial to us than they 
all put together ;) for the mere convenience of one little earth! If it 
is wiſe and rational to make the ſun more than 220,000 times as di 
as that globe it was to ſerve, that it might be placed above 80 mil- 
lions of miles off lor in a nearex poſition it would have ſcorched and 
burnt, inſtead of warmed and invigorated the earth), when a ſmall 
hery ball placed near us would have done as well! To make a vat 
uumber of planets (every way as capable of creatures of their own) 
only for the ſake of us on earth, that we might in the night time view 
and calculate their poſitions and motions! Jo place tive ſecondary 
planets about Saturn, and four about Jupiter ; that, after for more 
than 6000 years no one had dreamed of their exiſtence, a few aſtro- 
nomers might, with their glaſſes, peep at them, and obſerve their 
periods! Jo appoint the orbit of one of the primary planets (Mer— 
cury) ſo near the Sun, that not one in a hundred ever gets a diſtant 
view of him all his life! To move the comets in orbits ſo extremely 
large and elliptical or oblong, that by their diſtance from the plane- 
tary regions molt part of each revolution, they ſhould be ſo little ob- 
ſervable, that the world were jult ending before they could be known 
to be other than maſſes of vapours foon conjoined, and as ſoon diſſi- 
pated again, and now not viſible the hundredth, or perhaps thou- 
ſandth part of their periods! To make all this W frame of the 
heavenly ſyſtems, ſo glorious, auguſt, and magnificent, and ſo de- 
ſerving of our contemplation; and yet withal to frame our eyes and 
ſenſations in that manner, as to be incapable to diſcern or imagine 
any thing thereof in compariſon ! So that had not aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations rectified our miſtakes, we muſt have thought the whole 
world not near fo big as one of it's leaſt bodies really is; and all 
this without any further proſpect or nobler deſign, than the ſingle 
uſe and advantage of mankind! If, I ſay, all this be the effect of in- 
effable wiſdom and contrivance, and worthy to be believed of the 
all-wiſe God; it is ſcarce pollible to ſuppole, in the material world 
at leaſt, what will not be equally ſo, And ſuch ſtrange and aſtoniſhing 
incongruities, which among poor mortals would unqueſtionably argue 
the molt extravagant degree of folly ; in the Deity, bleſſed for ever 
more, muſt be arguments of unbounded perfection; and effluxes of 
infinite reaſon, wiſdom, and prudence. Certainly one ought to be very 
well aſcertained of the ſenſe of ſcripture, before from thence one ven- 
ture to aſſert ſuch unreaſonable opinions. WHISsTOx g New Thecty 
of the Earth. 5 

What Ptolemy relates of the obſervations of the heavens, by 
which Hipparchus reformed af?r:n2my almoſt 2000 years ago, proves 
ſufficiently, that, in the molt ancient times, this ſcience was much 
ſtudied. | 

It is agreed that n was cultivated in a particular manner by 
the Chaldeans. "The height of the tower of Babel, which the vanity 
of men erected about 150 years after the flood, the level and exten- 
ſive plains of that country, the nights in which they breathed the freſh 
air after the troubleſome heats of the day, an unbroken horizon, a 
pure and ſerene ſky, all conſpired to en gage that people to contem- 
roms the vaſt extent of the heavens, and the motions of the {tars. 
"rom Chaldea enemy paſſed into Egypt, and ſoon after was carried 
into Phoenicia, where they began to apply it's ſpeculative obſerva- 
tions to the uſes of navigation, by which the Phoenicians ſoon became 
maſters of the ſea and of commerce, 

What made them bold in undertaking long voyages, was their cuſ- 
tom of ſteering their ſhips by the obſervation of one of the ſtars of the 
little bear, which being near the immoveable point of the heavens 
called the pole, is the moſt proper to ſerve as a guide in navigation. 
Other nations, leſs ſkilful in a/tranomy, obſerved only the great bear 


in their voyages: but as that conſtellation is too far from the pole to, 


be capable of ſerving as a certain guide in long voyages, they did not 
dare to ſtand out ſo far to ſea as to loſe fight of the coaſts: and if a 
ſtorm happened to drive them into the ocean, or upon ſome unknown 
ſhore, it was impoſlible for them to know by the heavens into what 
part of the world the tempeſt had carried them, 

Thales, having at length brought the ſcience of the ſtars from 
Phcenicia into Greece, taught the Greeks to know the conſtellation 
of the little bear, and to nuke ule of it as cher guide in navigation: 
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He alſo taught them the theory of the motion of the ſun and moon; 


by which he accounted ſor the length and ſhortneſs of the days, de- 


| number of the days of the ſolar year, and not only ex- 
— oo poke” of eclipſes, but ſhewed the = of foretelling 4 
hich he even reduced to practice, foretelling an eclipſe which hap- 
3 ſoon after. The merit of a knowledge, ſo uncommon 1n 
thoſe days, made him paſs for the oracle of his times, and occaſioned 
his being honoured with the firſt place amongſt the ſeven ſages of 
— was his diſciple, to whom Pliny and Diogenes 
Laertius aſcribe the invention of the terreſtrial globe; or, accord- 
ang to Strabo, geographical maps. Anaximander is ſaid alſo to 
. crected a gnomon at Sparta, by the means of which he obſerved 
the equinoxes and ſolſtices, and to have determined the obliquity of 
the ecliptic more exactly than had ever been done before; which 
was ncceſſary for dividing the terreſtrial globe into five zones, and 
for dittinguiſhing the climates, that were afterwards uſed by geo- 
raphers tor ſhewing the ſituation of all the places of the earth. I he 
(6.27 aſſiſted by the inſtructions they had received from Thales 
and Anaximander, ventured to make conſiderable voyages, and 
lanted ſeveral colonies in remote countries. 

Aſtronomy was ſoon ſatisficd for the aſſiſtance ſhe had given to na- 
vigation: for commerce having induced the learned of Greece to 
viſit other nations, they greatly increaſed their knowledge from con- 
verſing with the Egyptian prieſts, who had long made the ſcience of 
the ſtars their profeſſion. They allo learned many things from the 
Pythagorean philoſophers in Italy, who had made ſo conſiderable a 
progrels in this ſcience, that they had rejected the common opinions, 
and aſſerted that the earth and planets moved round the ſun, which 
was at reſt in the center of the ſyſtem. 


Meton greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Athens by his profound : 


knowledge in a//ronomy. He lived in the time of the Peloponneſian 
war; and when the Athenians were fitting out a fleet againſt Sicily, 
he pretended madneſs, in order to avoid having any ſhare in that ex- 
pedition, which he was perſuaded would be attended with fatal con- 
le qucuces. He was the inventor of the golden numbor, ſtill placed 
in the calendar. 

The Greeks alſo improved their knowledge from converſing with 
the Druids, who, according to Julius Cæſar, inſtructed their pupils 
in the knowledge of the ſtars, and the magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies. 

This ſpecies of — was more ancient in Gaul than is gene- 
rally imagined. Strabo has preſerved a famous obſervation, made 
by Pytheas at Marſeilles about 2000 years ago, with regard to the 

roportion of the ſun's ſhadow to the height of a gnomon at the time 
of the ſolſtice. Were the circumſtances of this obſervation exactly 
known, it would be ſufficient to reſolve the important queſtion, 
Whether the obliquity of the ecliptic be or be not ſubjeR to varia- 
tion ? 

Pytheas was not contented with making obſervations in his own 
country. His paſlion for aſtronomy and geography induced him to 
travel through Europe, from the pillars of Hereules to the mouths 
of the Tanais. He alſo advanced along the ſhore of the weſtern 
ocean, towards the north pole, and obſerved that the days grew 
longer about the ſummer ſolitice, in proportion as he travelled : fo 
that, in the iſland of Thule, the fun roſe almo!\ as ſoon as it ſet, the 
tropic continuing entirely above the horizon. By this means he 
proved the fallacy of what ſome philoſophers had advanced, namely, 
that thoſe climates were not inhabitable ; and at the ſame time 
ſhewed the method of diſtinguiſhing the climates by the length of 
the days and nights, 

About the time of Pytheas, ſeveral of the Grecians applied them- 
ſelves to aſtronomy, in emulation of each other. Eudoxus, the diſ- 
ciple of Plato, not. being ſatisſied with what was taught on that ſub- 
jcct in the ſchools of Athens, repaired to Egypt, to cultivate aſtro- 
nomy at it's ſource; and having a letter of recommendation from 


Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, to NeQanebus, king of Egypt, he re- 


mained ſixteen months with the aſtronomers of that country. At his 
return he compoſed ſeveral books upon aſtronomy, and, among others, 
a deſcription of the conſtellations, which Aratus, ſome time after, 
turned into verſe, by order of Antigonus. 


Ariſtotle, at once the diſciple of Plato, and the cotemporary of 


Fudonus, made uſe of aſtronomy for improving phyſics and geogra- 


phy. He attempted to determine, by means of a/{ronomical obſerva- 
tions, both the tigure and magnitude of the earth. He demon- 
ſtrated, that it was of a ſpherical form'by the circular appearance of 
it's thadow on the diſk of the moon in eclipſes, and from the ine- 
quality of the meridian altitudes of the ſun, which are different in 
different latitudes. f 

Calliſthenes, who attended Alexander the Great, having been ſent 
to Babylon, found there aſtronomical obſervations, made by the Ba- 
bylonians during the ſpace of nineteen hundred and three years, and 
lent them to Ariſtotle. 

The princes who ſucceeded Alexander in the kingdom of Egypt, 
were very careful to draw the moſt famous aſtronomers to their courts, 
by their liberality ; ſo that Alexandria ſoon became the ſeat of 
«/tronzmy. The famous Conon made avaſt number of obſervations; 
but they have not reached our hands. Ariſtyllus and Timochares 
obſerved the places of the fixed ſtars, in order to improve naviga- 
tn and geography. Eratoſthenes meaſured a degree of the meri- 
dian, in order to determine the magnitude of the earth. Hippar- 
chus, who alſo reſided at Alexandria, laid the foundation for a me- 
thodical ſyſtem of «/tr2nsmy ; for a new ſtar happening to appear, he 
made a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, conſiſting of two thouſand and 
RIO He alſo deſcribed their motion round the poles of the 
. Y 


lolar and lunar motion. 
he Romans, who aſpired to the empire of the world, encou- 


ES and at the ſame time applicd himſelf to eſtabliſh a theory of | 


raged aſtronomy, and endeavoured to carry it nearer to perfection; 
and in the reign of Antoninus it began to aſſume a new face: for 
Ptolemy, who may be called the reſtorer of this ſcience, improving 


from the lights of his predeceſſors, and adding the obſervations of 


Hipparchus, Timochares, and thoſe of the Babylonians, to his own, 
compoſed a ſyſtem of a/tr-nomy, entitled, © The Great Syntaxis.“ 
It contained the theory and tables of the motion of the ſun, moon, 
and other planets, and of the fixed ſtars. 

But as the beginnings of great works are never perfect, it is no 
wonder that Ptolemy's work was not free from errors and deſects. 
Many ages, however, elapſed without any one's preſuming either to 
correct or complete it. At laſt the Arabian princes, having con- 
quered the countries where a/tr-n9my had long flouriſhed, procurcd 
the work of Ptolemy to be tranſlated into their own language, and 
called it the Almageſt. Nor did they ſtop here ; they cauſed many 
obſervations to be made, by which it appeared, that the greateſt de- 
clination of the fun was one-third of a degree leſs than what Ptolemy 
had made it; and that the motion of the fixed ſtarè was not fo flow 
as he believed it. They alſo ordered a large extent of country under 
the ſame meridian to be meaſured, in order to determine the length 
of a degree. | 

This example of the caliphs excited the princes of Europe to pro- 
mote the improvement of a/tr-momy. The emperor Frederic the ſe- 
cond, willing that the Chriitians thould underſtand aſtronomy as well 
as the Barbarians, cauſed the Algameſt of Ptolemy to be tranſlated 
from the Arabic into Latin; and Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, aſſem- 
bled the moſt able aftronsmers from all parts. By his orders they ap- 
plied themſelves to reform a/trmomy, and compole new tables, which 
from him were called the Alphontine Tables. | 

'This work awaked the curioſity of the lcarned of Europe ; they 
applied themſelves to invent inſtruments for facilitating the obſerva- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ; they calculated na guar, Ti and com- 
poſed tables for finding the declinations of the planets ; and labour- 
ed ſucceſsfully to facilitate the calculation of eclipſes. The noble 
Dane Tycho Brahe was a far more accurate obſerver than any that 
a him. He publiſhed, from his own obſervations, a cata- 
ogue of 770 fixed ſtars; and Nicholaus Copernicus revived the an- 
cient Pythagorean ſyſtem. 

But NIcHOLAS CoPERNICUS, a prebend of Thorn in Poland, 
in 1530, eſtabliſhed afronomy upon ſuch ſure and demonſtrable prin- 
ciples, that the learned world gave it the name of the Copernican 
ſyſtem; and is that hypotheſis on which all his ſucceſſors in this 
{tud have ever ſince endeavoured to improve. 

he moſt celebrated aftronomers in the Copernican ſchool were 
originally Rothmannus, Kepler, Galileo, and Des Cartes, who re- 
duced this ſyſtem into ſuch an eaſy method, that ſome haye ven- 
tured to call it the Carteſian ſyſtem. 

John Kepler, a moſt excellent affronsmer, diſcovercd, by the help 
of Tycho's labours, the true ſyſtem of the world, and the laws that 
regulate the motions of the celeſtial bodies. Galileo, the Floren- 
tine philoſopher, firſt directed a teleſcope to the heavens, and by 
the aſſiſtance of that inſtrument diſcovered a great many new and 
ſurpriſing phznomena, as the ſatellites of Jupiter, and their motion, 
the various phaſes of Saturn, the increaſe and decreaſe of the light 
of Venus, the mountains and uneven ſurface of the moon, the ſpots 
of the ſun, and the revolution of that luminary about it's own axis. 

Hevelius has given us a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, much larger 
than that of Tycho, compoſed from his own curious obſervations. 
Huygens and Caſſini firlt ſaw the ſatellites of Saturn, and diſco- 
vered his ring. The indefatigable Mr. Flamſteed watched the mo- 
tion of the ſtars for more than forty years; and has obliged the 


world with ſuch accurate obſervations on the motions, &c. of the 


different luminaries, as will tranſmit his name to the lateſt poſterity ; 
he alſo publiſhed what is called the Britannic catalogue of fixed 
ſtars, containing above 3000 ſtars, from his own obſervations. 

The immortal Sir Iſaac Newton, beſides his other innumerable 
and amazing inventions, diſcovered the fountain and ſpring of all 
the celeſtial motions, and the law which the great author has in- 
fuſed through the whole ſyſtem, and commanded all bodies to ob- 
ſerve ; namely, that all the particles of matter attract one another 
in a reciprocal duplicate proportion of it's diſtance. 

This 2 may be conſidered as the cement of nature, the princi- 
ple of union, which preſerves every thing in it's proper flate and 
order; it detains not only the planets, but even the comets within 
due bounds, and hinders them from making too large incurſions 
into the immenſe regions of ſpace. 

To the ſame genius we are alſo obliged for the diſcovery of the 
law that regulates all the heavenly motions, and ſets bounds to the 
planets orbs. He ſhewed us the cauſe wl:y ſuch a conſtant and regu- 
lar proportian is obſerved by both primary and ſecondary planets, in 
their circulations round their central bodies, in comparing their 
diſtances with their periods ; and why all the celeſtial motions are 
{till continued iu ſuch amazing regularity, harmony, and order. 

The great Dr, Halley has obliged the world with the * 
of comets, a catalogue of the ſouthern ſtars, aſtronomical tables, 
&c. 

Nothing ſeemed wanting to aftran2my, but an univerſal and com- 
plete theory of the celeſtial phænomena, explained in a manner 
agreeable to their true motions, and phyſical cauſes ; which has 


been performed by Dr. Gregory. 


DEFINITIONS. 


ASTRONOMY (Greet, acup, a ſtar, and ben, a rule, law, or 
regulation) is the doctrine of the heavenly bodies, or the method of 
attaining the knowledge of the heavens and their phenomena. 

By heaven, here, we are to underſtand that univerſe or circular 
region, that encompaſſes all the terreſtrial globe, and contains the 
{tars, planets, and comets. 
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The ancient aſtronomers ſuppoſed that there were as many hea- 
vens, or at leaſt, different regions in that immenſe circle, as there 
were found different motions ; and that cach of theſe regions was a 
ſolid body. : 

By the ſame rule others multiplied the number according to their 
obſervations on the celeſtial motions. So that Eudoxus made them 
23, Calippus 30, Regiomontanus 33, Ariſtotle 47, and Fra, Caſtor 
no leſs than 70 heavens. ; : 

The figure of this heaven or univerſe is conſidered either as it 
appears to the naked eye, or as it is conceived by the underſtanding. 
— aſtronomy is divided into ſpherical and theoretical. 


SPHERICAL Aſtronomy. 

This branch of the ſcience repreſents the heavens as a concave, 
in whoſe center is the earth or rather the eye, about which the vilible 
frame revolves, with ſtars and planets fixed in the circumference. 

This is more properly deſcribed by the ſphere in the copper- plate; 
where you will find the diameter of the carth's orbit is ſo ſmall in 
reſpect of the diameter hereof, that the center of the ſphere is not 
ſenſibly changed by any alteration of the ſpectator's place in the 
ſeveral parts of the orbit: but ſtill, in all the points of the earth's 
ſurface, and at all times, the inhabitants have the ſame appearance 
of the ſphere ; that is, the fixed ſtars ſeem to poſſeſs the ſame points 
in the * of the ſphere. 

The better to determine the places of the heavenly bodies in the 
ſphere, ſeveral circles are imagined to be defcribed on the ſurface 
thereof; hence called circles of the ſphere ; which are ten in num- 
ber, viz. ſix greater and four leſſer. 

The greater are, the horizon, meridian, equator, ecliptic, the 
colures, and the azimuths ; which are all equal, and cut each other 
into equal portions or ſemicircles, and cut the whole ſphere into 
two equal parts, or hemiſpheres, having their center in the center 
Were 

The leſſer circles are, the two tropics, and the two polars; which 
divide the ſphere into two unequal parts. 

Of the four greater circles, there are three, viz. the horizon, me- 
ridian, and equator, whoſe poles, or the points they are underſtood 
to be drawn or deſcribed from, are of very great conſequence in the 
ſphere, and are called cardinal points. The two firſt are the arctic, 
or north pole, which is that vilible to us; and it's oppoſite the an- 
tarctic, or fouth pole. Theſe two points, each go degrees diſtant 
trom the equator, are called, by way of excellence, the poles of the 
world, and are the two extremities of the axis whereon the ſphere 
revolves ; whence their name woacc, from wokew, vertere, to turn. 
The next to theſe, are the zenith and nadir, called vertical points ; 
one directly over our heads, which is the zenith; and the other, viz. 
the nadir, directly under our feet. 


The ZENITH. 

This is a point in a ſurface of the ſphere, from which a right 
line, drawn through the ſpectator's head, paſſes through the center 
of the earth. Hence there are as many zeniths as there are differ- 
ent places on the earth where the heavens may be feen ; and upon 
the changing our place, we alſo change our zenith. 


The NADIR, 
ls that point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith. The nadir is 
the zenith to our antipodes; as our zenith is the nadir to them. 


Theſe two points are alſo the poles of the horizon. The other 
points, are 


The EQUINOCTIAL. 

In theſe the ecliptic and equator interſe& ; particularly that 
whence the ſun aſcends towards the north pole, is called the vernal 
point; and that by which he deſcends to the ſouth pole, the autum- 
nal point, Which points are conſidered as the poles of the meridian. 


| The HORIZON. 

This is a circle, which when, from an even and open place, 
we turn eur eyes round about us, terminates every where our light, 
and ſeems to join the heavens and earth together; and ſerves, as I 
have already obſerved, to divide the ſphere, or the world, into two 
cqual parts, or hemiſpheres, viz. ſuperior, and inferior; and is 
ſuppoſed to be deſcribed from the two points oppoſite to us, i. e. 
the zenith and the nadir: fo that when we-change place, we alſo 
change the horizon, becauſe the zenith and nadir are changed, 


The MERIDIAN, . 
*This is the ſecond great circle in order, and is a circle of the 
ſphere, paſſing through the zenith, nadir, and poles of the world, 
and dividing the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the one eaſtern and 
the other weſtern (plate 7, Aftronomy, fig. 6.) Or, the meridian is a 
vertical cirele, as AZ BN (plate 109,) palling through the poles of 
the world, P and Q. 
It is called meridian, from the Latin, meridies, noon, or mid-day ; 
for when the ſun is in this circle, the day is half ſpent, in thoſe 


places ſituate under it; the ſun being then at an equal diſtance from 
the caſt and welt, 


The EQUATOR. 

This is the third of the great circles we have imagined, and is a 
circle of the ſphere equally diſtant from the two poles of the world, 
or having the ſame poles with thoſe of the world. Such is the circle 
DA, plate 164, fig. 52,) it's poles being P and Q. 

It is called equator, becauſe when the ſun is therein, the days 
and nights are equal; which happens about the twentieth day of 
March, and again about the twenty-third of September; whence, 
alſo, it is called equinoctial. | 

Every point of the equator is a quadrant's diftance from the poles 
of the world; whence it follows, that the equator divides the ſphere 

into two hemiſpheres, in one of which is the uorthern, and in the 


* 


is 23 degrees and an half, is called folitice, becauſe he then appcars 


| 


”— 


other the ſouthern pole; which are both joined by an imaginary 
called the axis of the world. 

The equator, by it's converſion from eaſt to weſt, meaſures the 
day. For the equator being cut into 360 parts, or degrees, and the 
day divided into twenty-four hours, 15 of thoſe degrees are elapſed 
in the ſpace of an hour. Hence we have frequent occaſion for the 
converſion of degrees of the equator into time; and, again, for tho 
re-converſion of parts of time into parts of the equator, 

We mult obſerve here, that from the various poſition of the equa 
tor to the horizon, we uſe to diſtinguiſh a triple ſituation of the 
ſphere. For thoſe are ſaid to have the ſphere direct, who dwell 
under the equator ; becauſe the equator cuts their horizon at right 
angles. On the contrary, the ſphere is oblique to thoſe who in- 
habit the parts between the equator and the poles of the world: 
becauſe the equator cuts their horizon in an oblique manner. And 
thoſe who are placed under the poles, have the ſphere parallel; he- 
cauſe the equator 1s parallel to their horizon ; or rather, is the ſame 
as their horizon, and is parallel to the tropics and poles. 


Between theſe four great circles, is a faſcia, or broad circle, 
called 


mr ummm 


line, 


ZODIAC, 

Whoſe middle is in the ecliptic, -and it's extremes two circles 
arallel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it, as to bound or compre. 
end the excurſions of the fun and planets. It is called zodiac, 

from the Greek Cc, an animal; on account of the conſtellations 
therein, 

The ſun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac, i. e. from 
the ecliptic, (which is a line drawn in the middle of the zodiac) the 

lanets all do it, more or leſs. Their greateſt devia ions, called 
— are the meaſure of the breadth of the zodiac; which is 
bro, ler, or narrower, as the greateſt latitude of the planets is made 
more or leſs. Accordingly, fome make it 16, ſome 18, and ſome 
30 degrees broad, 

The zodiac, cutting the equator obliquely, makes an angle there- 
with of 23 degrees and a half; or, more preciſely, of 23“ 29, 
which is what we call the obliquity of the zodiac, and is the ſun's 
greateſt declination. 

The zodiac is divided into twelve portions, called ſigns ; and 
thoſe diviſions, or ſigns, are denominated from the conſtellations 
which anciently poſſeſſed each part. Auſonius has comprehended 
the names of hol. ligns, in the two following verſes z 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemint, Cancer, Les, Virgs, 


Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Piſces. 


But the zodiac being immoveable, and the ſtars having a motion 
from welt to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations no longer correſpond to their 
proper ſigns ; whence ariſes what we call the proceſſion of the equi- 
noxes; a term applied to the equinoxes, which, by a very flow, 
inſenſible motion, change their places, going backwards, or weſt- 
ward, i. e. in antecedentia, as 4 call it, or contrary to ihe 
order of the ſigns. 

When a ſtar, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch a fign of the zodiac, 
it is not to be underſtood of that ſign, or conſtellation of the firma- 
— 29 only of that twelfth part of the zodiac, or dodecatemory 
thereof. 

aſſini has alſo obſerved a track in the heavens, within whoſe 
bounds moſt of the comets, though not all of them, are obſerved to 
keep, which, for this reaſon, he calls the zodiac of the comets. 

his he makes as broad as the other zodiac, and marks it with 
ſigns, and conſtellations, like that; as Antinous, Pegaſus, Andro- 
mo, Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpion, 

ittary. 

T . of the ecliptic whereby the ſun's aſcent above the 
equator, aud it's deſcent below it are terminated, are called ſolſtitial 


points. The firſt point, which is the beginning of the firſt degree 


of Cancer, is called the x{tival or ſummer point; and the latter, which 
is in the beginning of the firft point of Capricorn, the winter point: 
therefore the time when the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points, 
that is, when he is at his greatelt diſtance from the equator, which 


to ſtand till, and not to change his place in the degrees of the zo- 
diac, any way; not that he does not follow, then, Fils uſual courſe 
from eaſt to weſt, but becauſe he is no longer perceived to advance 
towards the ſeptentrion, or meridian ; an appearance owing to the 


obliquity of our ſphere, and which thofe who live under the equator 
are — to. 


Of the SOLSTICES, _ 

There are two in each year, the ſummer ſolſtice, and the winter 
folſtice. The ſummer ſolſtice is when the fun is in the tropic, 
which is on the 21ſt of June; when he makes the longeſt day. 
The winter ſolſtice is when he enters the firſt degree of Capricorn, 
which is on the 22d of December; when he begins to return towards 
us, and makes the ſhorteſt day. 

This is to be underſtood as in our no1thern hemiſphere ; for in 
the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance into Capricorn makes the ſummer 
ſolſtice ; and that into Cancer the winter {olilice, 

Belides theſe two ſolſtitial points placed in the beginning of Can- 


cer and. Capricorn, there are two others in the beginning of Arics 
and Libra, called 


EqQuUINOCTIAL; 

Which are the two points wherein the equator and ecliptic inter 
ſect each other. That in the firſt point of Aries is called the ver- 
nal; and the other, in the firſt point of Libra, the autumnal point. 
In theſe four points, viz. the tuo follytial, and the two equi. 3C- 
tial, the four ſeaſons of the year begin; viz. the ſpring, the ſum- 
mer, the autumn, and the winter.“ 

The time of the equinoxes, 1, e. the moment in which the fun 

8 enters 
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enters the equator, * found by obſervation, the latitude of the place 
vation being given. 
of N the * day, or near it, take the juſt meridian 
altitude of the ſun ; if this be equal to the altitude of the equator, or 
the complement of the latitude, the ſun is that very moment in the 
uator : if it be not equal, the difference is the ſun's declination, 
he next day obſerve the meridian altitude as before, and find his 
declination 3 if the declination be of different kinds, viz, the one 
north and the other ſouth, the equinox has happened in the interval 
of time between them; otherwiſe, the ſun has not entered the equi- 
noctial, or had paſſed it at hrlt, From thele oblervations a trigono- 
metrical calculus gives the time of the equinox. 


Thus, let DG plate 11, figs I1,) repreſent the equator, A C the 


ecliptic, E the equinoctial point ; the points, A, B, C, the places 
of the ſun at the times of obſervation z the arcs AD, B F, * G, 
the correſponding declinations; in the right-angled ſpherical tri- 
angles C EG, BE F, the obliquitz of the ecliptic, and the decli- 
nations are known; whence may eaſily be found EK C, EB ; then 
BC, the ſum or difference of EC, E B is the ecliptic arc deſcribed 
in 24 hours : then ſay as BC : B E:: 24 hours for BC : time for 
BE; and this time he's the diſtance of the equinox from the time 
of the middle obſervation. : | n 

It is found by obſervation, that the equinoctial points, and all 
the other points of the ecliptic, are continually moving back ward, 
or in untecedentia, that is, weſtyard. This retrograde motion ot 
the cquinoctial points, is that famous and difficult phxnomenon 
called the N of the equinoxes. 


COLURES, 

Through the equinoctial points paſs two circles, the laſt of the 
ercater ones, called colutes, from 2 , mutilus, or truncatus, and 
dpa, tail, g. d. appearing with the tail cut off; becauſe never ſeen 
entire above the horizon. One of them, becauſe paſſing through 
the ſolſtitial point of the ecliptic, is called ſolititial colure ; the other 
equinoQial, becauſe it palſes through the equinoctial point. "Theſe 
two colures are imagined to interlect each other at right angles, in 
the poles of the world. 

The four leſſer circles, which divide the ſphere into two unequal 
ſegments, are the two tropics, and the two polars. 


The TROPICS 

Are two circles parallel to the equator, at ſuch diſtance there- 
from, as is equal to the ſun's — receſs from the equator to- 
wards the poles ; or to the ſun's greateſt declination ; or the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic. Of the two tropics, that drawn through the 
beginning of Cancer is called the tropic of Cancer; and that 
through the beginning of Capricorn, the tropic of Capricorn, 

They have their names from the Greek ron, turn, converſion : 
as being the limits of the ſun's way, or declination towards the north 
and ſouth ; ſo that when the ſun is arrived at cither of them, he 
turns the other way. 


The POLAR CIRCLES. 

Theſe are two leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the equator, 
at the diſtance of 23 degrees from each pole, ſerving to mark the 
beginning of the frigid zones. The polar circles are particularly 

qe nominated from their reſ pective neighbouring poles, the arctic and 
antarctic. 

Theſe ſeveral circles are repreſented in their natural order, in an 
artificial ſphere called armillary, here deſcribed. 


ARMILLARY or ARTIFICIAL SPHERE, 

This is an aſtronomical inſtrument, ä the ſeveral cir- 
cles of the ſphere in their natural order; ſerving to give an idea of 
the office and poſition of each of them, and to ſolve various problems 
relating to them. 

It is thus called, as conſiſting of a number of faſciz or rings of 
brafs, or other matter, called by the Latins armillæ, from their 
reſembling of bracelets, or rings for the arm. It is by this diſtin- 
guiſhed from the globe, which, though it hath all the circles of the 
ipaerec on it's furface; yet is not cut into armillz or rings, to re- 
preſent the circles ſimply and alone; but exhibits alſo the interme- 
diate ſpaces between the circles. | 

The armillary ſphere of Mr. Ferguſon, conſtructed after the 
Pays of the glaſs ſphere of Dr. Long, is repreſented in plate 165, 
iT, 9. abs 
The exterior parts of this machine are a compages or cloſe join- 
ing of braſs rings, which repreſent the principal circles of the hea- 
Ven, Viz. 1, The equinoctial AA, which is divided into 360 de- 
Brees (beginning at it's interſection with the ecliptic in Aries), for 
thewing the ſun's right aſcenſion in degrees; and alſo in twenty- 
four hours, for ſhewing his right aſcenſion in time. 2. The ecliptic 

B, which is divided into 12 ſigns, and each ſign into 30 degrees, 
and alſo into the months and days of the year, in ſuch a manner, 
that the degree or point of the ecliptic in which the ſun is, on any 
given day, ſtands over that day in the circle of months. 3. The 
tropic of Cancer CC, touching the ecli tic at the beginning of 

-ancer in e; and the tropic of Capricorn DD, touching the eclip- 
uc at the beginning of Coca in F; cach 234 degrees from the 
equinoCtial circle. 4. The arctic circle E, and the antarctic circle F, 
each 234 degrees from it's reſpective pole at N and 8. 5. The equi- 
noctial colure GG, paſling through the north and ſouth poles of 
the heaven at N and 8, and through the equinoctial points Aries 
a Libra, in the ecliptic, 6. The ſolflitial colure H H, paſſing 

rough the poles of the heaven, and through the ſolſtitial 23 

ancer and Capricorn, in the ecliptic. Each quarter of the former 
of theſe colures is divided into 99 degrees, from the equinoctial to 
the poles of the world, for ſhewing the declination of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars; and each quarter of the latter, from the ecliptic at e and 


Ji to it's poles þ and d, tor thewing the latitudes of the itars, 
9. 21. VOI. I. 


— 


In the north pole of the ecliptic is a nut %, to which is fixed one 
end of a quadrantal wire, and to the other end a ſmall ſun Y, which 
is carried round the ecliptic BB, by turning the nut: and in the 
ſouth pole of the ecliptic is a pin at d, on which is another quadran- 
tal wire, with a ſmall moon Z upon it, which may be moved round 
by hand: but there is a particular contrivance for cauſing the moon 
to move in an orbit which croſſes the ecliptic at an angle of 54 
degrees, in two oppoſite points, called the moon's nodes; and alſo 
for ſhifting thoſe points backward in the ecliptic, as the moon's 
nodes ſhift in the heaven. 

There is, within theſe circular rings, a ſmall terreſtrial globe I, 
fixt on an axis K K, which extends from the north and ſouth poles 
of the globe at n and s, to thoſe of the celeſtial ſphere at N and S. 
On this axis is fixt the flat celeſtial meridian L L, which may be 
ſet directly over the meridian of any place on the globe, and then 
turned round with the globe; ſo as to keep over the ſame meridian... 
upon it. This flat meridian is graduated the ſame way as the braſs 
meridian of a common globe, and it's uſe is much the ſame, To 
this globe is fitted the moveable horizon MM, fo as to turn upon 
two ſtrong wires proceeding from it's eaſt and welt points to the 
globe, and entering the globe at oppoſite points of it's equator, 
which is a moveable braſs ring let into the globe in a groove all 
around it's equator. The globe may be turned by hand within this 
ring, ſo as to place any given meridian upon it, direaly under the 
celeſtial meridian LL. The horizon is divided into 360 degrees 
all around it's outermoſt edge, within which are the points of the 
compaſs, for ſhewing the amplitude of the fun and moon, both in 
degrees and points. The celeſtial meridian LL paſſes through two 
notches in the north and ſouth points of the horizon, as in a com- 
mon globe : but here, if the globe be turned round, the horizon and 
meridian turn with it. At the ſouth pole of the ſphere is a circle of 
24 hours, fixt to the rings, and on the axis is an index which goes 
round that circle, if the globe be turned round it's axis. | 

The whole fabric is ſupported on a pedeſtal N, and may be eleva- 
ted or depreſſed upon the joint O, to any number of degrees from o 
to go, by means of the arc P, which is fixed into the ſtrong braſs 
arm Q, and flides into the upright piece R, in which is a ſcrew at 
r, to ix it at any proper elevation. 

In the box T are two wheels (as in Dr. Long's ſphere) and two 
pinions, whoſe axes come out at V and U; either of which may be 
turned by the ſmall winch W. When the winch is put upon the 
axis V, and turned backward, the terreſtrial globe, with it's horizon 
and celeſtial meridian, keep at reſt; and the whole ſphere of circles 
turns round from ealt, by fouth, to welt, carrying the ſun X, and 
the moon Z, round the ſame way, and cauſing them to riſe above 
and ſet below the horizon. But when the winch is put upou the 
axis U, and turned forward, the ſphere with the ſun and moon 
keep at reſt; and the earth, with it's horizon and meridian, turn 
round from welt, by ſouth, to eaſt; and bring the ſame points of 
the horizon to the {in and moon, to which theſe bodies came when 
the earth kept at reſt, and they were carried round it; ſhewing that 


they riſe and ſet in the ſame points of the horizon, and at the ſame 
times in the hour-circle, whether the motion be in the earth or in 


the heaven. If the earthly globe be turned, the hour-index goes 
round it's hour-circle ; but if the ſphere be turned, the hour, circle 
goes round below the index. By this conſtruction, the machine is 
equally fitted to ſhew either the real motion of the earth, or the 
apparent motion of the heaven. / 


In order to rectify the ſphere for uſe, firſt ſlacken the ſcrew »r in 


| the upright ſtem R, and taking hold of the arm Q, move it up or 


down until the given degree of latitude for any place be at the ſide 
of the ſtem R; and then the axis of the ſphere will be properly 
elevated, fo as to ſtand parallel to the axis of the world, if the ma- 
chine be ſet north and ſouth by a ſmall compaſs: this done, 
count the latitude from the north pole, upon the celeſtial meridian 
LL, down towards the north notch of tle horizon, and ſet the ho- 
rizon to that latitude ; then, turn the nut þ4 until the ſun Y comes 
to the given day of the year in the ecliptic, and the ſun will be at 
it's proper place for that day: find the place of the moon's aſcendiffg 


D / 


nede, and alſo the place of the moon, by an ephemeris, and fer 
them right accordingly : laſtly, turn the winch W, until either the 
ſun comes to the meridian L L, or until the meridian comes to the 
ſun, (according as you want the ſphere or earth to move) and fet the 
hour index to the XII, marked noon, and the whole machine will 
be rectified. Then turn the winch, and ebſerve when the ſun or 
moon riſe and ſet in the horizon, and the hour index will ſhew the 
times thereof for the given day. See Ferguſon's Lectures, p. 194, &c. 
 Armillary ſpheres are of different kinds with regard to the po- 
ſition of the earth therein; whence they become diſtinguiſhed into 


Ptolemaic and Copernican ſpheres : in the firſt whereof the carth is 


in the center, and in the latter near the circumference, according 
to the poſition which that planet obtains in thoſe ſyſtems. 


The PTOLEMAIC SPHERE 

Is that commonly in te, and is repreſented (plate 165, fig. 21,) 
with the names of the ſeveral circles, lines, &c. of the ſphere, in- 
ſcribed thereon. In the middle, upon the axis of the ſphere, is a 
ball, T, repreſenting the earth, on whoſe ſurface are the circles, 
&c. of the earth. "The ſphere is made to revolve about the ſaid 
axis, which remains at reſb; by which means the ſun's diurnal and 
annual courſe about the carth are repreſented, according to the Pto- 
lemaic hypotheſis; and even by means hereof all problems, relating 
to the phænomena of the ſun and earth, are ſolved, as upon the 
celeſtial globe, and after the fame manner; which ſee deſcribed 


under GLOBE. 


| The COPERNICAN SPHERE, _ ; 
This is repreſented plate 165, fig. 90, and is very different 
from the Ptolemaic, both in it's conſtitution and uſe ; and is more 
3R intricate 
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intricate in both. Indecd, the inſtrument is in the hands of fo 
| few people, and it's uſe ſo inconſiderable, except what we have 
in the. other more common inſtruments, particularly the globe 
and Ptolemaic ſphere, that we ſhall be eaſily excuſed the not tak- 
ing up room with any deſcription thereof. 


Of the PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM, 

This places the carth, at reſt, in the center of the univerſe ; and 
makes the heavens, ſokd and uncorruptible, revolve round the ſame 
from eaſt to weſt, and carry all the heavenly bodies, ſtars, and 
planets along with them. Ge plate 166, fig. 92. 

It is called Ptolemaic ſyſtem, not becauſe Ptolemy is the author 
of it, but becauſe he perfected it; after the Egyptians and Chal- 
' deans had, long before him, placed the earth likewiſe at reſt in 
the center of the univerſe ; and imagining they had oblerve.| eight 
different motions in the heavens, viz. the motion of the fixed ſtars 
from eaſt to welt in 24 hours ; and the motion of the ſeven planets 
from weſt to eaſt, they thought fit to diſtinguiſh eight different 
heavenly orbs, which moved round the earth, viz. the orb of the 
fixed ſtars, and ſeven orbs for the ſeven planets. 

Plato, Ariſtotle, Eudoxus, Calippus, and almoſt all the famous 
aſtronomers who preceded Ptolemy, followed this ſyſſem, and were 
pleaſed to call the orb or heaven of the fixed ſtars primum mobile, 
under the ſuppoſition, that by it's motion the inferior orbs of the 
planets were carried in the ſpace of 24, or rather 2g hours, 56 mi- 
nutes, 4 ſeconds, from eaſt to welt. 

They had alſo appointed a certain period of time for the planets 
to perfect their courſe from welt to eaſt, each in it's reſpective 
orb, againſt the motion of the primmm mobile, viz. Saturn accom- 
pliſhed his in almoſt thirty years, Jupiter in twelve, Mars in two, 
the ſun in one, Venus in a little more than ſeven months, Mercury 
in three months, and the moon in one month. 

Though this ſyſtem is now conſidered as abſurd, contrary to the 
ſimplicity of nature, and contradictory to appearances, we ſhould 
not, however, attempt to depreciate the merit of Ptolemy; his 


ſyſtem, though erroneous, was ingenious, and the world was con- 


tent with it tor many ages; they eſteemed it as founded upon in- 
vincible demontſtration, as ſacred truth, that could not be weakened 


by the force of controverſy, or ſhaken by the mere fluctuations of 
opinion. 


The COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 

The great Creator, in order more particularly to manifeſt his 
wiſdom in the ſimplicity as well as in the grandeur of his works, 
raiſed up Copernicus, at the appointed time, to diſpe] the dark- 
neſs in which aſtronomy was then involved, and, by a revival of a 
ſound and rational ſyſtem, to reſtore light to a bewildered world. 

The Copernican — or hypotheſis, is that ſyſtem of the world, 
wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the center, and the planets, 
with the earth, to move in ellipſes round him. 

The ſun and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt, and that diurnal 
motion which they appear to have from eaſt to weſt, is imputed to 
the earth's motion from weſt to eaſt, round it's axis. See the ar- 
ticles EARTH and PLANETS. 

This ſyſtem was recieved of old. by Philolaus, Ariſtarchus, and 
Pythagoras, from which laſt it had the name of the Pythagoric 
ſyltem : it was alſo held by Archimedes; but after him it became 
neglected, and even forgotten for many ages, till it was revived b 


Copernicus, about the year 1500, and from him named the Co- 


rnican ſyſtem. 


According to this hypotheſis, the ſun is ſuppoſed very near the 


center of gravity of the whole ſyſtem, and in the common focus of 


every one of the. planetary orbits : next to him Mercury performs 
his revolution around him; next Mercury is the orbit of Venus; 
and next to Venus our earth, with it's attendant or ſecondary, the moon, 
performing a joint courſe, and in their revolution meaſuring out the 


annual period. Next the earth is Mars, the firſt of the ſuperior 


lanets; next him Jupiter, and laſt of all Saturn. 

Theſe and the comets are the conſtituent parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
which is now received and approved as the only true one, for the 
reaſons following : 1 

1. It is moſt ſimple, and agreeable to the tenor of nature in all 
her actions; for by the two motions of the earth, all the phæno- 
mena of the heavens are reſolved, which, by other bypotheles, are 
inexplicable, without a great number of other motions, contrary to 
philoſophical reaſonings. 

2. It is more rational to ſuppoſe that the earth moves round the 
ſun, than that the huge bodies of the planets, the ſtupendous body 
of the ſun, and the immenſe firmament of ſtars, ſhould all move 
round the inconſiderable body of the earth every twenty-four 
hours, | 

3. But that harmony which, upon this ſuppoſition, runs through 
the whole folar ſyſtem, wonderfully confirms this hypothelis, viz. 
that the motions of all the planets, both primary and ſecondary, 
are governed and regulated by one and the fame law, which is, 
that the ſcuares of the periodical times of the primary planets, are 
to each other as the cubes of their diſtances from the ſun ; and 
likewiſe the ſquares of the periodical times of the ſecondaries of any 


primary, are to cach other as the cubes of their diſtances from 


chat primary. Now the moon, which, in the Copernican ſyſtem, 
is a ſecondary of the earth, in the other hypotheſis is a primary 
one: and fo the rule cannot take place, becauſe the periodical 
time, conſidered as that of a primary one, does not agree there- 
Vith. | 

4- Again, this fingle conſideration Mr. Whiſton thinks enough 
to citabliſh the motion of the earth for ever, viz. If the earth 
dogs not move round the ſun, the ſun muſt move with the moon 
round the carth. Now the diſtance of the ſun, to that of the moon, 


"Ie 


; e — 
being as 10,000 to 46, and the moon's period bein 


S Ui 
days, the ſun's period would be found no leſs — * . 23 
whereas, in fact, it is but one year. Jeats; 

5. The ſun is the fountain of light and heat, which it 
through all the ſyſtem, and theretore it ought to be pla 
center, ſo that the planets may at all times haye it in a 
and equable manner. | 

6. For if the earth be in the center, and the ſun and plane 
revolve about it, the planets would then, like the comets, be mY 
with heat, when neareſt the fun, and frozen with cold 
aphelia, or greateſt diſtance, which is not to be ſuppoſed, 

7. If the ſun be placed in the center of the ſyſtem, we then hav 
the rational hypotheſis ct the planets being all moved about u a 
ſun, by the univerſal law or power of gravity ariſing from his \ i 
body, and every thing will anſwer to the laws of circular 1 
and central forces; but otherwiſe we are wholly in the dark ne 
know nothing of the laws and operations of nature. Sas 

8. But happily we are able to give not only reaſons, but demon 
ſtrative proots, that the ſun does poſſeſs the center of the 5 
and that the planets move about it at the diſtance, 
aſſigned in this and other places. | 

The firſt is, that Mercury and Venus are cver obſerved to have 
two conjunctions with the ſun, but no oppoſition, which could not 
happen unleſs the orbits of thele planets lay within the orbit of the 
cartn. 

9. The ſecond is, that Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, have each 
their conjunctions and oppoſitions to the ſun alternately and ſuc. 
ceſſively, which could not be, unleſs their orbits were exterior to 
the orbit of the earth. 

10. In the third place, the greateſt elongation or diſtance of 
Mercury from the — is about 20%, and that of Venus. 459; 
which anſwers exactly to their diſtance in this ſyſtem, though i 
the Ptolemean ſyſtem they might and would ſometimes be ſeen 
180® from the ſun, viz. in oppoſition to him. 

11. Fourthly, in this diſpoſition of the planets they will all of 
them be ſometimes much nearer to the earth than at others; the 
conſequence of which is, that their brightneſs and ſplendor, and 
alſo their apparent diameters, will be proportionally greater at one 
time than another; and this we obſerve to be true every day, 
Thus the apparent diameter of Venus, when preateſt, is near 66“, 
but when leaſt, not more than 9” and a half; of Mars, when 
greateſt, it is 21% but when leaſt, no more than 2” and a half; 
no ot by the Ptolemean hypotheſis, they ought always to be 
equal. 

, 12. The fifth is, that when the planets are viewed with a good 
teleſcope, they appear with different phaſes, or with different parts 
of their bodies enlightened. I hus Venus is ſometimes new, then 
horned, and afterwards dichotomized, then gibbous, after full, aud 
ſo increaſes and decreaſes her light in the ſame manner as the 
moon, and as the Copernican ſyſtem requires, | 

13. The ſixth is, that the planets, all of them, do ſometimes 
appear direct in motion, ſometimes retrograde, and at other times 
ſtationary. Thus Venus, as the paſſes from her greateſt elongation 
weſtward, to her greatelt elongation ea{tward, will appear Girect in 
motion, but retrograde as ſhe paſſes from the latter to the former: 
and when the is in thoſe points of greateſt diſtance from the ſun, ſhe 
ſeems for ſome time ſtationary: all which is neceſſary upon the Co- 
pernican hypotheſts, but cannot: happen in any other. | 

14. The feventh is, that the bodies of Mercury and Venus, :. 
their lower conjunctions with the ſun, are hid behind the ſun's 
body, and in the upper conjunctions are ſeen to paſs. over the 
ſun's body, or diſk, in form of a black round ſpot, which is ne- 
Ry in the Copernican ſyſtem, but impoſlible in the Ptolemean 

yltem. 

15. The eighth and laſt is, that the times in which theſe conjunc- 
tions, oppoſitions, ſtations, and retrogradations of the planets 
happen, are not ſuch as they would be were the earth at reſt in it's 
orbit, but preciſely ſuch as would happen were the earth to move, 
and all the planets in the periods aſſigned them; and therefore this, 
and no other, can be the true ſyſtem of the world. 

This ſyſtem was aſſerted by many of the ancients ; particularly 
Ecphantus, Seleucus, Ariſtarchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes Samius, 
Nicetas, Heraclides Ponticus, Plato, and Pythagoras; from tlie 
laſt of whom it was anciently denominated the Pythagoric ſyſtem. . 

It was alſo held by Archimedes, in his book De Granorum 
Arenæ Numero; but after him it became negleQed, and even fſor- 
22 for many ages; till about three hundred years ago, when 

opernicus revived it; from whom it took the new name of the 
Copernican ſyſtem. This ſyſtem has been eſtabliſhed by new ar- 
guments, advanced" by Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, in every fuc- 
ceeding age; and notwithſtanding the oppoſition it met with, 
from the prejudices of ſenſe againſt the carth's motion, the au- 
thority of Ariſtotle in the ſchools, the threats of ignorant bigots, 
and the terror of the inquiſition, it has generally prevailed. Ga- 
lileo, after having demonſtrated the motion of the earth, was ob- 

liged, by the rancour of the jeſuits, to go to Rome, and there o- 
lemnly renounce it. Beſides which cruel treatment, he was con— 
demncd to a year's impriſonment in the inquitition, and the pe— 
nance of repeating daily ſome penitential pſalms. 
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£Explication of the different Phanomena in the Capernican Syſtem. 


1. When the earth, by it's diurnal motion, (plate 7, fig. 2,) 
carried from welt to eaſt, the ſun appears to us to be carried from 
eaſt to weſt, whence proceeds the viciſſitude of the day and 
night. 

2. The earth moves not only round it's axis, but proceeds alſo 
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; e great orbit or zodiac, according to the order of the 
2 7 pot manner a globe rolled on 1 plane, proceeds ac- 
b in to the length of the plane, while it's ſuperficies turns round 
yo an. Fed or axis; or as a bird, flying from one end of a ſhip 
ere ſail to the other, moves alſo with the ſhip. Therefore, while 
th earth is between the ſun and one of the ſigns, the ſun appears 
; "bt in the ſign oppolite to that, v. gr. Suppoſe the earth to be 
— Aries and the ſun, the ſun then appears to be in Libra; if 
che earth be in Cancer, or between the ſun and Cancer, the ſun 
will be ſeen in way noone In a word, if the carth be in the 
northern ſigns, the ſun will appear in the ſouthern ſigns, and vice 
verſa. See plate 111, fig. 19. : 

3. In this hypotheſis the axis of the earth mult always be con- 
ceived parallel to itſelf, and to the axis of the equator; for if it 
was parallel to the axis of the ecliptic, there would be a perpetual 
and univerſal equinox : that is to ſay, the days would be always, 
and every where, equal to the nights; and there would happen no 
changes in the ſeaſons. But as the axis of the earth, being pa- 
rallel to the axis of the equator, or of the world, exceeds 2g de- 

ees and an half from the axis of the ecliptic, and therefore inclines 
to the plane of the ecliptic, ſo as to form an angle of 66 deprees, 
30 minutes, and to keep always it's paralleliſm with the axis of 
the world, or to move always in the ſame ſenſible parts of heaven ; 
hence proceeds, while the earth by it's annual motion is carried round 
the ſun, that ſucceſſion in the viciſſitude or changes of ſeaſons. 


SOLAR, or PLANETARY SYSTEM 

Is uſually confined to narrower bounds ; the ſtars, by their im- 
menſe diſtance, and the little relation they appear to bear to us, being 
reputed no part thereof. It is highly probable, that each fixed ſtar 
is, itſelf, a ſun ; and the center of a particular — ſurrounded 
with a company of planets, &c. Which, in different periods, and 
at different diftances, perform their courſes round their reſpective 
ſuns; and are enlightened, warmed, and cheriſhed, thereby : 
hence, we have a very 1naguiticent idea of the world, and the iin- 
menſity thereof: hence, alſo, ariſes a kind of ſyſtem of ſyſtems. 

The planetary ſyſtem, deſcribed under Copernican, is the moft 
ancient in the world. It was the firit, that we know of, introduced 
into Greece and Italy by Pythagoras; whence, for many ages, it 
was called the Pythagorcan ſyitem. It was followed by Philolaus, 
Plato, Archimedes, &c. but loſt under the reign of the Peripatetic 
philoſophy ; till happily retrieved above two hundred years ago, 
by Nic. Copernicus; whence it's new appellation of Copernican 
ſyſtem. For the ceconomy of this ſyſtem, ſee the ſcheme the:eof, 


plate 166, fig. 93. 


Tycnuoxnic SYSTEM. 

This was taught by Tycho Brahe, a noble Dane, who was born 
A. D. 1546. It ſuppoſed the earth to be fixed in the center of the 
univerſe, or firmament of ſtars, and that all the ſtars and planets 
revolve round the earth in twenty-four hours; but it differs from 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, as it not only allows a menſtrual motion to 
the moon round the carth, and that of the ſatellites about Jupiter 
and Saturn, in their proper periods, but it makes the ſun to be the 
center of the orbits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn, in which they are carried round the ſun in their reſpective 
years, as the fun revolves round the earth in a ſolar year; and all 
thele planets, together with the ſun, are ſuppoſed to revolve round 
the earth in twenty-four hours. This hypothelis was ſo embarraſſed 
and perplexed, that few perſons embraced it. It was afterwards 
altered by Longomontanus and others, who allowed the diurnal 
motion of the earth on it's own axis, but denicd it's annual mo- 
tion round the ſun. This hypotheſis, partly true and partly falſe, 
is called the Semi-Tychonic ſyſtem. For the order and cxconomy 
of the Tychonic ſyſtem, fee the ſcheme in plate 166, fig. 94. 

When it is ſaid, in the Copernican hypotheſis, that the earth, 
while carried through it's great annual orbit, keeps the paralleliſm 
of it's axis; this is not to be ſo ſtrictly ls as if that axis 
did not change a little it's ſituation, and could not by a very ſlow 
motion, viz. in the ſpace of 25816 Egyptian years, according to 
Copernicus, deſcribe a certain circle, towards the pole of the 2zo- 
diac, againſt the order of the ſigns, or from eaſt to weſt; the ſe- 
midiameter of which circle is, according to the ſaid Copernicus, 
23 degrees and 4o minutes : whence it muſt follow, that the inter- 
ſections of the ecliptic, and of the equator, or the equinoctial 
Points, are carried, by the fame motion, againſt the — or in 
precedentia of the ſigns; a motion called by Copernicus, the pre- 
cellion of the equinoxcs. ; 

Hence he has drawn the appearance of the motion of the fixed 

ars, by which they ſcemed to be carricd, according to the order, 
or in cenſeguentia of the ligns, from welt to eaſt, and changed 
the apparcut mutation of diſtance of the fixed ſtars, from the equi- 
noctial points toward the eatl, into a real motion of precethon of the 
equinoxcs, 
PRECESSION 

Is a term applied to the equinoxes, which by a very flow, inſen- 
ſible motion, change their places, going backward, or weltward, 
7. e. in antecedentia, as aſtronomers call it, or contrary to the order 
of the ſigus. The pole, the ſolſtices, the equinoxes, and all the 
other points of the ecliptic, have a retrograde motion; and are con- 
tinual y moving from eaſt to welt, or from Aries towards Piſces, 

c. by means whereof the equinoctial points are carried farther 
_y farther back, among the preceding ſigns of ſtars, at the rate of 

out 50 ſeconds each year ; which retrograde motion is called the 


preceſſion, receſſion, or retroceflion of the equinoxes. 
ence, 


9 as the fixed ſtars remain immoveable, and the equinoxes 
82 backward, the ſtars will ſeem to move more and more eaſtward 
with relpe 
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reckoned from the firſt point of Aries, or the vernal equinox, is 
continually increaſing, 

Hence the motion of the axis of the earth has ſometimes appeared 
unequal ; ſince from the time of Timocharides to that of Ptolemy, 
the fixed ſtars ſeemed, every hundred years, to have moved a degree, 
according to the order of the ſigns. From Ptolemy to Albategnius, 
they tun one degree every 66 years. At preſent, they accomplith 
one degree, according to Tycho Brahe, in 70 years; fo that their 
revolution is finiſhed in 25806 Julian years. But in Ricciolus's 
opinion, they employ 72 years —_— a degree; therefore they 
cannot accompliſh their revolution in leſs than 25920 years. 

To rectify this irregularity of motion, and keep till the fixed 
ſtars immoveable, Copernicus has imagined an irregularity in the 
motion of preceſſion of the equinoxes ; whoſe anomaly ſhould be 
reſtored in 1717 Egyptian years. 

Note, that anomaly, in aftrmmomy, is the diſtance of a planet 
from the aphelion or apogee. See plate 7, fig. t. 

But as the obliquity of the ecliptic had been obſerved to vary 
otherwiſe, by the ancient aſtronomers, and it's anomaly to take 
twice the time of the anomaly of the equinoxes, before it could be 
finiſhed, viz. 3434 Egyptian years; he has explained both inequa- 
lities, by the 25 motion cf the poles of the earth; and by ima- 
Fine the axis of the carth to be carried from north to ſouth, and 

rom ſouth to north, in the interval of 24 minutes only; and from 

ealt to welt, and from weſt to eaſt, through an arch of 2 degrees, 
and 20 minutes; ſo that by thoſe complicate motions, the extre- 
mity of the axis forms a corolla intorta, in the two reyolutions of 
the anomaly of the equinoxcs, and in one of the obliquity of the 
zodiac, following the order of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8, 
9: whence it is underſtood, that ſeven, or more of thoſe corollas, 
are contained in an entire revolution of 25816 Egyptian years; 
during which time, the axis of the carth is carricd round the poles 
of the Zotac, againſt the order of the ſigns. 

As to what relates to the ſtations, directions, and retrogradations 
of the planets, it may be explained in this hypotheſis, with an ad- 
mirable facility, and without being obliged to have recourſe to 
epicycles. Venus and Mercury have ſooner finiſhed their courſes 
round the ſun, than the earth ; becauſe they deſcribe their circles 
nearer the ſun ; and the earth ſooner than Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Whence it happens, that the earth patles, ſometimes, between the 
ſuperior planets and the ſun, the ſame as Venus and Mercury paſs 
between the ſun and the earth. | 

The ſtation, direction, and retrogradation of the ſuperior planets, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, are very eaſily accounted for, according 
to the Copernican hypotheſis : where we are to obſerve, that there 
is a greater quantity of retrogradation in Mars than in Jupiter, and 
in Jupiter than Saturn. 

As to the other planets, called inferior, viz. Venus and Mer- 
cury as they are nearer the ſun than the earth, they alſo perfect 
their courſe with a greater celerity than ſhe can: whence they ap- 
pear ſometimes placed between her and the ſun ; and hence ſeem 
ſometimes to advance, ſometimes to ſtand ſtill, and ſometimes to 
be retrograde. ' 

What is ſaid of Mercury, is to be underſtood of Venus ; this ex- 
cepted, that theſe mutations are not fo frequent in her, becauſe the 
takes more time than Mercury to run through her orbit. <7 

After thoſe above-mentioned, aroſe divers great men, as Gaſſen- 
dus, Hevelius, Bullialdus, Ricciolus, the two Caſſini's, Mr. Huy- 
gens, Horrox, Biſhop Ward, Mr. Flamſteed, Dr. Halley, Dr. 
Gregory, Dr. Keil, and above all, that ſuperlative genius Sir Iſaac 
Newton ; who all with the greateſt pains and diligence, applied 
themſelves to make obſcrvations, to invent inſtruments, and to in- 
veſtigate the phyſical cauſes of celeſtial phænomena; in which they 
ſo happily ſucceeded, eſpecially the laſt great man, that the nature, 
extent, order, and conſtitution of all and every part of the ſolar ſyſ- 
tem, both of planets and comets, became ſo well defined, ſtated, 
and eſtabliſhed, as to admit of no conteſt or ſcruple, with any man 


properly qualificd to underſtand it; and which therefore ought for 
the tuture to be called the 


NEWTONIAN SYSTEM of the Mord. 

This ſyſtem (no longer now to be called an hypotheſis) is repre- 
ſented in a plate with the orbits of all the planets and comets (hi- 
therto determined) and at their proper diſtances from the ſun, re- 
preſented by the central point, with the orrery. | 

In the ſixteenth century the Copernican ſyſtem was attempted to 
be antiquated by Tycho Brahe, a noble Dane; from whoſe works 
in aſtronomy the world is favoured with a third ſyſtem, called after 
his name the Tychonie ſyſtem. 

In this ſyſtem, three things move round the earth, as round their 
center; the moon, which is the neareft to it, by a monthly motion; 
the ſun, which is more diſtant from it, by an annual courſe ; and 
the firmament, or the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, the remoteſt of al} 
three, by a ſlow motion of 25000 years. 

Round the ſun five errant ſtars, or planets, have their particular 
motions, viz, Mercury, of three months; Venus, of eight months, 
&c. with this order, or rule, that the ſun, by his annual motion, 
running through the zodiac, carries them all along with him. Be- 
ſides, as Mercury and Venus, by their revolutions round him, do 
not embrace the earth; Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, embrace it by 
their's, but eſpecially Mars, which, at certain periods, becomes 
nearer the earth than the ſun himſelf. | 

But there is no mention made, in the Tychonic ſyſtem, of a di- 
urnal motion; thoſe who follow his hypotheſis, place a primum 
mobile above the firmament, whereby the whole machine of the 
world may be moved by a diurnal motion; or ſuppoſe thoſe three 
mobiles, the moan, the 1 and the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, while 
by a flow motion they move from welt to caſt in the zodiac, to be 
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alſo moved daily from eaſt to weſt, in a circle, almoſt parallel to the 
equator. Moreover they conceive that the five errant ſtars, beſides 
their proper motions they have round the ſun from welt to ealt 
through the zodiac, are alſo carried daily from eaſt to welt, in a 
plane parallel to the equator, not by themſelves, but by the ſun who 
leres them inſtead of a primum mobile. 

he Tychonicians have this in common with the Copernicans, 
that they both acknowledge the heaven's fluid; and in fact the Ty- 
chonic ſyſtem is nothing elſe but that of Copernicus inverted, for if 
the ſun, with Venus — Mercury, was reſtored to the center of the 
world, the earth would accomplith it's annual period through the 
circle aſſigned to the ſun, and the planes, or the ſphere of the fixed 
ſtars would be underſtood te remove at ſuch a diſtance, that the cir- 
cle of Saturn would be every where equally diſtant from the fixed 
ſtars ; and then the ſyſtem would be the ſame as deſcribed by Coper- 
nicus. 

As to the number of heavens, Tycho's partiſans admit of three, 
viz. the empyrcum, the firmament, and the planetic; which num- 
ber they pretend to ſupport with the authority of the Apoſtle, who 
is ſaid, Eph. ii. Corinth. c. Xii. v. 12. to have been caught up to 
the third heaven; i. e. as they interpret it, to the empyreum. But 
thoſe among them who place a primum mobile above the firmament, 
ought to * N four heavens, aud therefore cannot be alliſted there- 
in by the text of the Apoſtle, which, on the contrary, the Coper- 
nicans and Cartelians borrow to ſupport their hypotheſis. For our 
vortex is the firſt heaven of the Carteſians; that vaſt region of the 
fixed ſtars conſpicuous to us, eſtabliſhes another with reſpect to us ; 
and all that is extended beyond that immenſe region may form the 
empyreum, or a third heaven. 

1 ycho and his diſciples had proceeded thus far in the explanation, 
as well of the diurnal motions of the heavenly bodies from eaſt to 
weſt, in a plane parallel to the equator, as of the monthly, annual, 
&c. from weſt to eaſt in the zodiac; but there remained ſtill, for 
them, to explain the ſtation, direction, and retrogradation of the 
planets, when Kepler, by an admirable invention, undertook that 
arduous taſk. 


This famous aftr-rmer (conſidering the whole planetic region 


thus drawn, the ſun in ſuch a manner as for the axis to keep always 
it's parallcliſm, and for each planet, beſides, to have, at the times 
fixed, it's particular motion round the ſun) ſhews how to compoſe a 
ſpiral motion from thoſe two, viz. of abduction from the ſun, and 
of converſion round the ſun. 

The planets do not accompliſh a whole ſpiral every year ; but 
that time is required which is neceſſary for a conjunction of the ſun 
with the planet, particularly if the beginning of the ſpiral motion 
is taken from the conjunction; or for an oppoſition, if the begin- 
ning of the ſpiral motion is expected from an oppoſition. There- 
fore we mult imagine eleven of thoſe ſpirals in the circle of Jupiter ; 
twenty-nine in the circle of Saturn, &c. which ſpirals are greater 
in Jupiter than in Saturn, and again greater in Mars than in Jupi- 
ter; whence thoſe ſpirals are not ſo ſoon perfected in Mars as in Ju- 
piter ; nor ſo ſoon in Jupiter as in Saturn. 


Of the FixED STARS. 

Firſt, we will begin with the motion of theſe ſtars. Theſe ſtars 
are called fixed, not from their being fixed in a ſolid concave, but 
becauſe we obſerve always the ſame diftance between them. 

They have two kinds of -motions z one called the firſt, common, 
and diurnal motion, or the motion of the primum mobile: by this 
they are carried along with the firmament, wherein they appear 
fixed, round the carth, from eaſt to weſt, in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours. 

The other, called the ſecond, or proper motion, is that whereby 
they go backwards, from weſt to eaſt, round the poles of the eclip- 
tic, with an exceeding ſlowneſs, as not deſcribing above a degree of 
their circle in the ſpace of 71 or 72 years, or 51 ſeconds in a year. 
Some have imagined, that when they have got round to the points 
whence they firſt departed, nature will have finiſhed her courſe, and 
the ſtars, having performed their career, the heavens will remain at 
reſt, unleſs the Being, who firſt gave them motion, appoins them 
to begin another circuit, On the footing of this calculation, the 
world thould laſt about 30,000 years, according to Ptolemy ; 25,816, 
according to Tycho; 25,920, according to Riccioliz and 24,800, 
according to Callini. 

In effect, the latitudes of the fixed ſtars, we find, by comparing 
the obſervations of the ancient aſtronomers with thoſe of the moderns, 
continue ſtill the ſame ; but their longitude is, by the ſecond mo- 
tion, always increaſing. Thus, for example, the longitude of Cor 
Leonis was found by Ptolemy, A. D. 138, to be 29 30“; in 1115 
it was obſerved by the Perſians to be 17 30“; in 1364, by Alphon- 
ſus, 20 4o'; in 1586, by the prince of Heſle, 24* 11'; in 1601, 
by Tycho, 24 17“; and in 1690, by Mr. Flamſteed, 25% 31' 20": 
whence the proper motion of the ſtars, according to the order of the 
ſigns, in circles parallel to the ecliptic, is eaſily inferred. 

It was Hipparehus firſt fuſpected this motion, upon comparing 
the obſcrvations of Tymocharis and Ariſtyllus with his own. Pto- 
lemv, who lived three centuries after Hipparchus, demonſtrated the 
fame by undeniable arguments. Some, it is true, have imagined a 
change in the latitude of the ſtars ; but ſuch an opinion has but lit- 
tle countenance from obſervation. Tycho Brahe makes the increaſe 
o longitude in a century 125“; Copernicus 1? 23' 40“ 12” ; Bul- 
haldus 1* 24' 54“; Hevelius 1“ 24' 46” 50“; whence, with Mr. 
Flaniſtecd, the annual increaſe of the longitudes of the fixed ſtars 

may be well fixed at 50”, | 
Prom theſe data, the increaſe of the longitude of a ſtar, for any 
given time, is caſily had; and hence the longitude of a flar, for any 
"has year, being given, it's lougitude for any other year is readily 
und. . | 2 


” . . e 
The next thing which falls under our conſideration, with regard 


to the fixed ſtars, is' their magnitudes, which appear to be very <1{ 
ferent ; which difference probably ariſes, not from any difference '< 
their real magnitudes, but from their diſtances, which arc diver, q 
From this difference the ſtars become diltributed into ſeven "A | 
claſſes, called magnitudes. | 15 

The firſt claſs, or ſtars of the firſt magnitude, are thoſe ne; a 
us, and whofe diameters are therefore biggelt. Next the{-« _ 
thoſe of the ſecond magnitude; and ſo on, to the ſixth, which we, 
prehends the ſmalleſt ſtars viſible to the naked eye; all beyond ** 
called teſeſcopic ſtars. Not that all the ſtars of each claſs à ns 
ug of the ſame magnitude; there is a great latitude in this oa 
ſpe, and thoſe of the firſt magnitude appear almoſt all different in 
luſtre and ſize. Other ſtars there are, of intermediate magnitudes 
which aftrmemers cannot refer to this, rather than the next clas“ 
and therefore place them between the two. by 

Procyon, for inftance, which Ptolemy makes of the firſt magni 
tude, and Tycho of the ſecond, Flamiteed lays down as between 
the firlt and ſecond. Thus, inftead of fix leveral magnitudes, we 
have really fix times ſix. Soine authors aſſert, that the ſtars of the 
firſt magnitude ſubtend an angle of at leaſt a minute; but the earth's 
orbit, ſeen from the fixed ſtars, only ſubtends an angle of 20 ſeconds. 
and hence they conclude that the diameters of the ſtars are vafiy 
rr than that of the earth's whole orbit. Now a ſphere whoſ. 
emidiameter only equals the diſtance between the ſun and the earth 
is, by ſome, ſuppoſed to be ten millions of times greater than the 
ſun; conſequently the fixed ſtars muſt be much more than ten mil. 
lions of times greater than the ſun. But Mr. Whiſton is of opi- 
nion, that this is a miſtake, and that the diameters, even of the 
largeſt ſtars, viewed through a teleſcope, which magnifies, for ex- 
ample, a hundred times, ſubtend no viſible angle at all, but are 
mere lucid points. 

The incertitude, as to the magnitude and diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars from us, proceeds from their having no parallax; ſince all 
aftr;n:mers,” both ancient and modern, agree, that the doctrine of 
the diſtances of the celeſtial bodies conſiſts in their parallaxes, and 
that it is impoſſible we ſhould have any jult obſervation without it. 

Among the fixed ſtars, there is a long, white luminous track, 
which ſeems to encompaſs the heavens like a ſwath, ſcarf, or gir- 
dle, called via luctea, or galaxy, of TaMzuro, milk. It paſſes be- 
tween Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the ſphere into two parts, 
It is unequally broad, and in ſome parts is ſingle, in others double, 
And it is an aſſemblage of an inlinite number of minute ſtars, to be 
diſcovered only by a teleſcope. 


Milton thus elegantly ſaith of it, 


A broad and ample road! whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars, as ſtars to us appear, 
Scen in the galaxy, that milky way, 

Like to a circling zone powder'd with lars, 


Dryden, from Ovid, alſo deſcribes it as follows: 


A way there is in heav'n's extended plain, 

Which, when the ſkies are clear, is {een below, 
And mortals by the name of mi/ty know : 

The ground-work is of itars ; thro' which the road, 
Lies open to great Jupiter's abode. 


The number of the ſtars appears to be vaſtly great, almoſt infinite; 
yet aſtronomers have long ago aſcertained the number of thoſe vilible 
to the eye; which are found vaſtly fewer than one would imagine. 
Hipparchus, 125 years before the Incarnation, made the number of 
viſible ſtars to be 1022. Theſe were reduced into 48 conſtellations; 
and he laid it down, that if there ſometimes appeared more in win- 
ter 4 it was owing to a deception of the ſenſe. Ptolemy added 
four ſtars to Hipparchus's catalogue, and made the number 1026. 
In the year of Chriſt 1437, Ulug Beigh, grandſon of Tamerlane, 
made a nzw catalogue, and gives 1017. But in the ſeventeenth 
century, when 122 began to be retrieved, their number was 
found to be much greater. 

To the forty- eight conſtellations of the ancients were added twelve 
new ones, diſcovered towards the ſouth pole, and dd towards the 
north; beſides ſeveral others not univerſally admitted, as the Flower- 
de-lis, the Royal Oak, &c. | 

Tycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of 777 ſtars, from his own 
obſervations ; which Kepler from Foley and others increaſed to 
1163, Ricciolus to 1468, and Bayer to 1725: Dr. Halley 373, ob- 
ſerved by him within the antarctic circle. Hevelius, from his own 
obſervations, and thofe of Dr. Halley, and the ancients, made 2 
catalogue of 1888 ſtars; and Mr. Flamſteed has ſince made a cata- 
logue of no leſs than 3ooo ſtars, all from his own moſt accurate ob- 
ſervations. Of thefe 3ooo, it is true, there are many only viſible 
through a teleſcope ; nor does a good eye ſcarce ever ſee more than 1 
hundred at the ſame time in the cleareſt heaven : the appearance of 
innumerable, more frequent in clear winter nights, arrives from our 
ſight's being deceived by their twinkling, and from our viewing 
them contuſedly, and not reducing them to any order. Yet for all 
this, the ſtars are really almoit infinite. Riccioli makes no feruple 
to affirm, in his new Almageſt, that a man who ſhould ſay there are 
above twenty thouſand times twenty thouſand, would fay nothing 
Improbable ; for a good teleſcope directed to any point in the hea- 
vens, diſcovers numbers that are loſt to the naked light. 

In the ſingle conſtellation of the Pleiades, inſtead of {ix or ſeven 
ſtars ſeen by the beſt eye, Dr. Hook, with a teleſcope twelve fect 
long, told ſeventy-eight ; and with larger glaſſes many more of the 
ſame magnitude. F. de Reita, a Capuchin, affirms, that he has 
obſerved above 2000 ſtars in the ſingle conſtellation of Orion. The 
lame author found above 188 in the Pleiades: and Huygens, look- 
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ing at the ſtar in the middle of Orion's ſword inſtead of one, found 
it to be twelve. Galileo found 80 in Orion's ſword; 21-in the 
nebulous ſtar of his head; and 36 in the nebulous ſtar Præſepe. 

Fhe ancients portioned out the firmament into ſeveral parts, or 
onſtellations, i. e. an aſſemblage of ſtars under the name and figure 
of ſome animal or other thing, called alſoan aſteriſm, reducing cer- 
oh numbers of ſtars under the repreſentation of certain images, in 
order to aid the imagination, and the memory. In the book of Job, 
mention is made of the name of certain conſtellations, Pleiades, 
Orion : the ſame may be obſerved of Homer and Heſiod. ; 

The ancients only took in the viſible firmament, which they diſ- 
tributed under 48 ee e ee nl —_— ooT up ＋ 
diac; the names they gave them are, Aries, Lauris, Gemini, Can- 

Virgo, Libra, Scorpius, Sagittarius, Aquarius, Capri- 
_— ; from whence —4 ſigns 4 the ecliptic and zodiac Gke 
their names; though now no longer contiguous to the conſtella- 
tions. - 
g ſtars on the northern ſigns of the zodiac were diſpoſed in- 
to ne viz. Urſz major and minor, Draco, Oar why 
Bootes, Corona ſeptentrionalis, Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Caſſio- 
ia, Perſeus, Andromeda, Triangulum, Auriga, Pegaſus, Equu- 
cus, Delphinus, Sagitta, Aquila, Ophiculus, or Serpentarius, and 
Serpens ; to which have been added ſince, Antinous, and Coma, 

reniccs. ä 
Ne ars on the ſouthern ſide of the zodiac were diſtributed into 
15 conſtellations; their names Cetus, Eridanus, Fluvius, Lepus, 
Orion, Canis major and minor, Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corvus, 
Centaurus, Lupus, Era, Corona, Meridionalis, and Piſcis Auſtra- 
lis: to which have 8 ſince rs . 15 * 
Grus, Indus, Pavo, Piſcis Auſtralis, Piſcis volans, Louçan, Hy- 
drus, and Xiphias. 

Of thele 8 the 15 laſt, with the greateſt part of Argo, 
Navis, Centaurus, and Lupus, are not viſible in our horizon. 

In theſe conſtellations the ſtars are ordinarily dittinguiſhed by 
that part of the image wherein they are found. Blayer ©:llinguithes 
them farther by the letters of the Greek alphabet; and many of 
them again nave any ne Frags 1 between uy — on 
Bootes; Gemina or Lucida in the Corona Septentrionalis ; Palili- 
tium in the Bull's Eye; Pleiades in the 32 Hyades in the 
forehead of the Bull; Caſtor and Pollux in the head of Gemini; 
Capella, with the Hadi, in the ſhoulder of Auriga, Regulus, or Cor 
Leonis ; Spica Virginis in the hand, and Vindemiatrix in the ſhoul- 
der of Virgo; Antares, or Cor Scorpii ; Fomahaut in the mouth of 
Piſcis Auſtralis; Regel in the foot of Orion; Sirius, in the mouth 
of Canis major; and the Pole-ſtar, the laſt in the tail of Urſa 
minor. . 

The other ſtars not comprehended under theſe conſtellations, yet 
viſible to the naked eye, the ancients called Informes, or Sporades, 
ſome whereof the modern aſtronomers have ſince reduced into new 
figures or conſtellations. us Hevelius, v. gr. between Leo and 
Ui minor, makes Leo minor; and wes Url minor and Au- 
Tiga, over Gemini, makes Lynx, under the tail of Urſa major, 
Canes Venatici, &c. | 5 

The ſtars in the conſtellation of Aries, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 18; in Tyche's, 21; in the Britannic catalogue, 66 In Tau- 
rus, the ſecond in order, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 44; in Tycho's, 
41; in the Britannic catalogue, 135. In Gemint, the third, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, 24; in Tycho's, 29; in the Britannic cata- 
logue, 89. In * the fourth, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 13; 
in Tycho's, 15; in Bayer and Hevelius's, 29; in Mr. Flamſteed's, 
71. In Leo, the fifth, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 32; in Tycho's, 
37; in the Britannic catalogue, 97. In 8 the ſixth, into 
which the ſun enters in the beginning of Auguſt, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, 32; in Tycho's, 39; in the Britannic catalogue, 89. In 
Libra, the ſeventh ſign, ſo called, becauſe when the ſun is in it, at 
the autumnal equinox, the days and nights are equal, as if weighed 
in a ballance, there are 45 ſtars. In — the eighth, in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue, 20; in Tycho's, 10; in Flamſtced's, 49. In 
Sagittarius, the ninth, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 31; in Tycho's, 
16; in the Britannic catalogue, 50. In Capricorn, the tenth, in 
Ptolemy and Tycho's catalogues, 28; in that of Hevelius, 29 in 
the Britannic catalogue, 51. In Aquarius, the eleventh, in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue, 45 ; in Tycho's, 41; in the Britannic catalogue, 
108. In Piſces, the twelfth ſign, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 38 ; in 
Tycho's, 33 ; in the Britannic catalogue, 109. i 
_ 2 2 36, 21 are placed on the north of the zodiac, and 

on the ſouth. 

The firſt of thoſe on the north, is Urſa major, a conſtellation 
— near the pole, which conſiſts, according to Ptolemy's cata- 

ogue, of 35 ſtars; according to Tycho's, of 56; and according to 
the Britannic catalogue, of 21 5. Urſa minor, placed alſo in the 
neighbourhood of the north pole, of 8, according to Ptolemy and 

ycho; and of 14, according to Flamiteed. In 8 the ” Sar 
northern conſtellation, there are, according to Ptolemy, 31 ; ac- 
cording to Tycho, 32; according to Bayer, 33; and according to 
3 49. 3 e the ra there are, in 1 40 ca- 

ue, 13; in Llycnos, II; in Hevelius's, 40; in the Britannic 
in Toes 35. In Bootes, the fourth, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 23; 

cho's 

55. In Corona Borealis, the fifth, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 8; in 
i 55 os, 8; in the Britannic catalogue, 21. In Hercules, the 
IXth, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 29; in Tycho's, 28; in the Britan- 
N atalogue, 95. In Lyra, the ſeventh, in Ptolemy and Tycho's 
Rn pers. 10 in the Pritannic catalogue, 19. In Cygnus, the 
CB in Ptolen:y's catalogue, 17; in Tycho's, 19; in the Bri- 
zum catalogue, 107. In aſhopeia, the ninth, in Ptolemy's ca- 
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28; in Bayer's, 34; in Hevclius's, 52; in Flamſteed, 
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In Perſeus (the tenth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 29; in Tycho's, 
29 : in the Britannic catalogue, 67. In Andromeda (the eleventh) 


there are two ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, and very conſpicuous ; 


another is called Umbiliculus Andromedz, and another Lucida pedis 
Andromedæ. In Triangulum (the twelfth) in Ptolemy and 'Ty- 
cho's catalogue, 4; in the Britannic catalogue, 24. In Auriga (the 
thirteenth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 14; in Tycho's 23; in Heve- 
lius's, 40; in the Britannic catalogue, 68. 

In one of theſe conſtellations, called alſo Ericthonius's ſhoulder, 
there 1s a very bright ſtar, called Capella, and near it three others 
leer, Ve in the form of an iſoceles triangle, called Hædi. 

In Pegaſus, the fourteenth, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 20; in Ty- 
cho's, 19; in the Britannic catalqgue, 93; in | Pa (the hf- 
nos in Ptolemy's catalogue, 4; in Tycho's, 4; in Flamſteed's, 
10. In Delphinus (the ſixteenth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 10; in 
Tycho's, 10; in Flamſtced, 18. In Sagitta (the ſeventeenth) in 
Ptolemy and Tycho's catalogue, 5; in Flamſtecd's, 23. In Aquila 
(the eighteenth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 15; in Tycho's, 19; in 
the Britannic catalogue, 71. In this conſtellation chere is a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude. In Serpentarins (the nineteenth) in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, 29; in Tycho's, 25; in the Britannic catalogue, 69. 
In Serpens (the twenty-firlt) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 17; in Ty- 
cho's, 19; in the Britannic catalogue, 59. | 

The ſtars on the ſouthern ſide of the zodiac are diſtributed into 15 
conſtellations, viz. 

In Cetus (the firſt) in Ptolemy's catalogue there are 22 ſtars; in 
Tycho's, 21; in Hevelius's, 22; in the 8 78. In Erida- 
nus Fluvius (the ſecond) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 30; in Tycho's, 
19; in Flamſlteed's, 68. In Lepus (the third) in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, 12; in Tycho's, 13; in the Britannic, 19. In Orion (the 
fourth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 37; in Tycho's, 62; in the Bri- 


tannic, 80. 


In this conſtellation there are two ſtars of the firſt magnitude, a 
reddiſh one in the ſhoulder, called Bellatrix; and another yellowiſh 
in the foot, There is, beſides, in it the Balteus, or girdle, con- 
liſting of three ſtars, "The ancients ſuppoſed that Orion raiſed tem- 
peſts at it's riſing and ſetting ; hence it's name Orion from the 
Greek 89zv, to make water, 

In Canis major (the fifth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 18; in Ty- 
cho's, 13; in the Britannic, 32. 

In the mouth of Canis major there is a ſtar, the moſt brilliant or 
ſhining of all, called Sirius, at which, when the ſun arrives, then 
the Canicule, or dog-days begin. 

In Canis minor (the ſixth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 17. In Argo 
the ſeventh) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 8; in Tycho's, 11; in the 

ritannic, 25. In Hydra {the eighth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 25 ; 
in Dr. Halley's, 68. In Cancer (the ninth) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
Jo in Tycho's, 8; in the Britannic, 11. In Corvus (the tenth) in 

tolemy's catalogue, 7; in Tycho's, 7; in the Britannic, 10. In 
Centaurus with Lupus (the eleventh) in Ptolemy's catalogue, 19 ; 
in Tycho's, 4; in the Britannic, 13. 

Ara (the t welfth) conſiſts of 7 ſtars ; whereof 5 are of the fourth 
magnitude, and 2 of the fifth. This conſtellation is not viſible in 
our hemiſphere ; no more than Corona Meridionalis, nor Piſcis 
Auſtralis. a 

The changes which have happened in the ſtars, are very conſi- 
derable. The firſt was in the year 125, before the Incarnation, 
when Hipparchus dilcovered a new ſtar to appear. 

In the year 1572, Tycho Brahe obſerved another new ſtar in the 
conſtellation Cathopeia. It's magnitude at firſt exceeded that of the 
biggeſt of our ſtars, Sirius and Lyra; it even equalled that of Venus, 
when neareſt the earth, and was ſeen in fair day-light. It continued 
ſixteen months, toward the latter part whereof it began to dwindle, 
and at laſt totally diſappeared, without any change of place in all that 
time. Leovicius tells us of another ſtar appearing in the ſame con- 
ſtellation, about the year 905. which reſembled that of 1572; and 

uotes another ancient obſervation, whereby it appears that a new 
flar was ſcen about the ſame place in 1264. Dr. Keil takes thoſe ta 
have been all the ſame ſtar ; and does not know but it may make it's 
appearance a- new 150 years hence. 
abricius diſcovered another new ſtar in the neck of the whale, 
which appeared and diſappeared ſeveral times in the years 1640 and 
1662 : it's courſe and motion is deſcribed by M. Bouillard. Simon 
Marius diſcovered another in Andromeda's girdle in 1612 and 1613; 
though M. Bouillard ſays, it had been ſeen before in the 15th cen- 
tury. Another was obſerved by Kepler in Serpentarius. Another 
of the third magnitude in the conſtellation Cygnus, near the bill, in 
the year 1601, which diſappeared in 1626, and was obſerved again 
by Hevelius in 1659, till the year 1661, and again in 1669 and 
1671, as a ſtar of the ſixth magnitude. 
tis certain from the ancient catalogues that many of the ancient 
ſtars are not now viſible. This is particularly notorious in the Plei- 
ades, or ſeven ſtars, whereof ſix are now viſible to the eye; a thing 
long ago obſerved by Ovid. M. Montaner, in his letter to the 


| Royal Society, in 1570, obſerves that there are now wanting in the 


heavens two ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, in the ſtern of the ſhip 
Argo and it's yard, which had been ſeen till the you 1664. When 
they firſt diſappeared it is not known; but he aſſures us, that there 
was not the falt glimpſe of them in 1668. He adds, he has ob- 


ſerved many more changes in the fixed ſtars, even to the number of 


an hundred, . 
Some are of opinion that thoſe temporary ſtars, which upon their 
diſappearing have never been found to return again, are probably 
conjeQured to be of the number of comets, which make long ex- 
e e from their ſuns, or the center of the upper planetary ſyſ- 
tems, i. e. from the fixed ſtars; returning too ſeldom to Have their 
returns perceived. | 
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ASTRONOMY: 


The fixed ſtars ſhine with their own light. 

They are generally ſuppoſed to be of the ſame nature with our 
ſun, each of them attended by planets which are inhabited by ra- 
tional creatures like this earth. Inſtead therefore of one ſun, and 
one world, we find that the region of unbounded ſpace is peopled 
with ſuns, and ſtars, and worlds. This opinion (ot a FLURALITY 
OF WORLDS) has been held and taught by many of the molt cele- 
brated philoſophers and altronomers, both in ancient and modern 
times. In this view of things, our ſyſtem reſembles a ſingle indi- 
vidual of ſome one ſpecies of beings in outward nature, diverſified 


n. 


it be placed in it's vertical; in which caſe, the lines of the true and 
apparent place concur. 

Bernoulli, in his ſyſtem of comets, ſuppoſes ſome primary planet 
revolving round the ſun in the ſpace of four years, and 1 57 days; 
and at the diſtance from his body of 2583 ſemidiameters of the rear 
orbit: this planet, he concludes, either from it's vaſt diſtance, or 
{mallneſs, to be inviſible to us; b it, however, to have, at ſeveral dif. 
tances from him, ſeveral ſatellites moving round him, and ſometimes 
deſcending us low as the orbit of Saturn; and that theſe, becomins 


viſible to us, when in their perigzum, are what we call comets, 

Others will have the motion of comets made in the excenttic circle 
of the earth, ſo that when they are in the apogee of that circle, they 
cannot be ſeen, becauſe ot their great diſtance from us; and are only 
viſible, when near the perigee z and that it might very well happur 
that even in the perigee they are not viſible, ſince then they would be 
wrapped up in the rays of the ſun, being never but in day-time on the 
horizon. 

Some pretend to refute all theſe hypotheſis from the very phang. 
mena ol the comets ; objecting, 1. That thoſe comets, which move 
according to che order of the ſigns, either advance flower than uſual 
or retrograde, a little before they diſappear, if the earth be between 
them and the fun ; and more {wittly, if the earth be ſituated in a 
contrary part : on the contrary, thole which proceed contrary to the 
order of tne ſigns, proceed more ſwiftly than uſual, if the earth be be- 
tween them and the ſun ; and more flowly and go retrograde, when 
the earth is in a contrary part. 2. So long as their velocity is in- 
creaſed, they move nearly in great circles; but towards the end of 
their courſe, deviate from thoſe circles; and as often as the earth pro- 
ceeds one way, they go the contrary way, 3. That they mo ve in 
ellipſes, having one of their foci in the center of the ſun; and by 
radii drawn to the ſun, deſcribe areas proportionable to the times, 
4. That the light of their bodies, or nuclei, increaſes in their receſs 
from the earth towards the ſun ; ard, on the contrary, decreaſes in 
their receſs from the ſun towards the earth, 5. That their tails ap- 
pear the largeſt and brighteſt immediately aſter their tranſit through 
the region of the ſun; and that they always decline from a juſt op- 
poſition to the ſun towards thofe parts which the bodies, or nuclki, 
paſs over, in their progreſs through their orbits. 6. That this de- 
clination, cæteris paribus, is the ſmalleit when the heads, or nuclei, 
approach ncareſt the ſun ; and til] leſs, near the nucleus of the co- 
met, than towards the extremity of the tail. 7. That the tails are 
ſomewhat brighter, and more diltinaly detined in their convex, than 
in their concave part; and that they always appear broader at their 


from all it's fellow individuals, by differences uneſſential to the kinds 
and ſpecies, but which conſtitute that beauty which will ever reſult 
from uniformity, amidſt a variety of pleaſing and well-diſpoſed ob- 
jects. 

, By comparing the apparent diameter of objects at different dil- 
tances, it is clear that our ſun would appear like a ſtar, were he re- 
moved to the diſtance at which they are placed ; and that therefore 
it is perfectly reaſonable to conclude that the fixed ſtars are equal, if 
not {;perior, in magnitude to that which is the center of our ſyitem ; 
and i at they are made for the ſame purpo'es with our ſun ; namely, 
to beſtow light, heat, and operation, on a certain number of planets 
revolving round them. 

The reader may form ſome idea of their immenſe diſtance from 
us, and the vaſtneſs of the ſpace they occupy, when he is told, that 
numbers amongit them are at too great a diitance to be adequately 
expreiſcd by figures, and beyond the reach of admeaſurement; and 
this will be heightened, if he con'iders that the ſmalleit of the ſtars 
viſible to the eye are much more remote than the larger ones, and 
that the teleſcope diſcovers ſtars witich are too diſtant to be po rcep- 
tible to the naked eye; that the inſtrument, like our eyes, has it's 
limits ; but the extent of the heavens have none, but is unbounded. 

ince then, the fixed ſtars are ſo far removed from, and for the 
moit part inviſible to us, it can ſcarcely be conceived by the nar- 
rowelt mind, that they form a part of our ſyſtem, or were created 
only to give a faint glimmering light to the inhabitants of this globe, 
for one additional moon would have afforded us more light than the 
whole hoſt of ſtars : fuch an opinion is unworthy of our reaſon, n- 
adequate to our conceptions of the Deity, It would be alfo abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that the author of nature had made ſo many ſuns without 
lanets, to be enlightened by their light, and vivified by their heat 
but more ſo, to imagine ſo many habitable worlds enlightened by 
ſuns without inhabitants: we may therefore ſafely inter, that all 
the planets, of every ſyſtem, are inhabited: 


8 a upper extreme, than near the center of the comet; which tails are 
I Who can conceive _ tranſparent, the ſmalleſt fta:s 6s — them. 
— yas els'd S0:2e are of opinion, that Sir Ifaac Newton ſolves all theſe phæ- 
By living ſoul, defert and deſolate, 


Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a gloom of light?“ 


We learn from revelation, that the ultimate end of creation is the 
peopling of heaven with men. Theſe reſplendent ſuns are clearly 
then the mediums of-exiſtence to fo many earths, and of men upon 
them, created to be eternally happy with their God, 


« the One Eternal Thirſt to bleſs!” 


Upon the whole, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Almighty, who 
has not left with us a drop ef water unpeopled, who has in every in- 
ſtance multiplied the bound of life, ſhould leave ſuch immenſe bo- 
dies deſtitute of inhabitants. It is ſurely much more rational to 
ſuppoſe them the reſidences of human beings, beings formed with 
capacities for loving, knowing, and ſerving their Almighty Cre- 
ator ; bleſt and provided with every object conducive to their 
happineſs, and many of them in a far greater ſtaie of purity than the 
inhabitants of our earth, and therefore in poſſeſſion of higher degrees 
of bliſs, and placed in ſituations, furniſhing them with ſcenes of jo 
equal to all that poetry can paint, or re!:gion promiſe: all-under the 
direction, indulgence, and protection of an infinite Wiſdom and 


noiera, by his luppoſing that the comets are compact, ſolid, fixed, 
and ducable bodies; in one word, a kind of planets, which move in 
very ©b.1que orbits, every way, with the greatelt freedom, preſervin 
in heir motions, even again{t the courſe and direction of the planets : 
thei tails being a very thin, flender vapour, emitted by the head, or 
nucleus of the comet, ignited, or heated by the ſun. From whence 
they c raw the following concluſions with him. 
1. That it is evident, that the comets, which proceed according 
to the order of the ſigns, a little before they diſappear, muſt more 
more ſlowly, or appear retrograde, if the earth be between them and 
the ſun; and {witcer, if the earth be in a contrary part: on the con- 
trary, thoſe proceeding againſt the order of the ſigns, &c. for ſince 
their courſe is not among the fhxed ſtars, but among the planets; 
as the motion of the earth either conſpires with them, or goes againſt 
them, their appearance, with 5 to the carth, muſt be changed, 
and, like the planets, they mult ſometimes appear ſwifter, ſome- 
times flower, and ſometimes retrograde. 2. When the comets move 
the ſwifteſt, they muſt proceed in ſtrait lines; but in the end of 
their courle, decline, &c. becauſe in the end of their courſe, when 
they recede almoſt directly from the ſun, the part of the apparent 
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Goodneſs, in whom is treaſured up an infinite and inexhauſtible 


fulneſs, to render them completely and eternally happy. 


Of Cours. 


* Haſt thou ne'er ſcen the comet's flaming flight? 
Th' illuſtrious ſtranger, paſling, terror ſheds | 
On gazing nations, from his * train 

Of length enormous: takes his ample round 
Thro' depths of æther; coaſts unnumber'd worlds, 
Of more than ſolar glory ; doubles wide 

Heav'n's mighty cape, and then reviſits earth, 
From the long travel of a thouſand years.” 


YouNG, 
Ariſtotle imagined that comets were only a kind of tranſient fires 
or meteors, conliſting of exhalations raiſed to the upper region of the 


air, and there ſet on fire; far below the moon's courſe ; but from 


the time of Tycho Brahe, all aftron2mers have been of opinion, that 
Ariſtotle was miſtaken, and have all approved Seneca's ſentiments, 


who places a comet among the eternal works of nature; and conſi- 
ders it as an heavenly body, or ſtar, or planet, placed in another vor- 
tex ever ſince the creation. Beſides, it is incredible that bituminons 
and ſulphureous exhalations could remain inflamed in the air, for ſo 
long a time, as we ſee a comet appear; add to it, that a comet has 
no parallax, which is a convincing proof of it's immenſe diſtance 
from us; for the moon has a ſenſible parallax. See plate 7, fig. 9. 
If any body was placed in the center of the world, he would ſee 
the right place of a ſtar. As, if the earth was in the center of the 
world, and a perſon placed in that centcr, the moon would appear 
to him under thoſe ſtars it is really placed ; but he who inhabits the 


ſuperficies of the earth, mult ſee the moon under ether Rars, unleſs 
5 ; 


motion, which ariſes from the parallax, mult bear a greater propor- 
tion to the whole apparent motion. 3. The comets muſt move in 
ellipſes, having one of their foci in the center of the ſun; becaule 
they do not wander precarioully from one fictitious vortex to an- 
other, but, making a part of the ſolar ſyſtem, return perpetually, and 
run a conſtant round. 4. The light of their nuclei mult increaſe in 
their receſs from the ſun, and vice verſa; becauſe they are in the re- 
gions of the planets, their acceſs towards the ſun, bears a conlider- 
able proportion to their whole diſtance. 5. Their tails mult appear 
the largeſt, and brighteſt, immediately after their tranſit through the 
region of the ſun ; becauſe then their heads being the molt heated, 
will emit the moſt yapours ; which tails muſt ſtill decline from a 
ſtrict oppolition to the ſun, towards thoſe parts, which the heads paſs 
over in their progreſs through their orbits ; becauſe all ſmoke and 
vapours emitted from a body in motion, tends upwards obliquely, 
ſtill receding from that part towards which the ſmoking body pro- 
ceeds. 6. That declination will be {till the leaſt near the 5 ol 
the comet, and when the comet is neareſt the ſun ; becauſe the va- 
pour alcends more ſwiftly near the head of the comet, than in the 

igher extremity of it's tail; and when the comet is at a leſs diſtance 
from the ſun, than at a greater, 7. The tail is brighter, and better 
defined, in it's convex part, than in it's concave : becauſe the vapour 
in the convex part, which goes firlt, being ſomewhat nearer and 
denſer, reflects the light more copioully, The tail muſt alſo appear 
broader towards the higher extremity of the comet, than towards the 
head; becauſe the vapour in a free eg perpetually rarefies and di- 
lates, Laſtly, the tail muſt be tranſparent, becauſe conſiſting of in- 
tinitely thin vapour, &c. 

There is no certain time fixed for the appearance of the comets- 
The duration of their appearance is alſo very uncertain ; for, ſome 
are ſeen for a few days only; others, for ſeveral months. 

All the comgts ſcem to have a diurnal motion from eaſt to welt to- 


wards 
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wards the earth, and in that ſenſe to deſcribe circles parallel to the 
equator. Beſides that apparent motion they have in common with 
the other heavenly bodies, they have another proper, and peculiar to 
them under the firmameut, which cannot be regularly determined ; 
for ſome are carried to the eaſt, ſome to the weft, and others other- 
_ celerity of this peculiar motion 1s not equal in all the comets, 
but is rather various and naegual ; fince ſome of them run ſeveral 
more degrecs of a great circle than others ; neither 1s the celerity ot 
the motion of each comet always equal : for the arch B, which it 
runs each day, is ſometimes greater, and ſometimes lefs, in ſuch 
manner, however, that if ſeveral right lines were drawn from the 
center of the earth, to be carried through the places wherein the co- 
met is ſeen at that hour, thoſe lines would divide another right line 
into almoſt equal parts, which ſhould touch the circle deſcribed by the 
comet, in that place where it's motion appears the mcſt rapid, Nei- 
ther is the way they run through always equal, lince ſome deſcribe a 

reater ſpace in the heavens than others, But, however, let that 
— be what it will, none, or very few, have been known to have 
deſcribed above one halt of the great circle under the firmament, i. e. 
to have run more than halt the heavens, 

When a comet is ſeen to dart it's rays towards that place of the 
hcavens where it's motion ſeems to carry it, thoſe rays are called the 
beard of the comet; when, on the contrary, thoſe rays are extended 
towards that part of the heavens whence it's proper motion ſeems to 
recede, they are called the tail of the comet; but when they are 
equally diſperſed on all ſides, ſome call it the hairs of the comet. 
Thus the comet which was ſeen in 1664, at the beginning of De- 
cember, in the meridional part of the world, to whoſe reſpect the 
ſun was ealt, darting it's rays towards the weſt, where it's proper 
motion inclined, was called bearded ; being turned aftzrwards to- 
wards the ſun, it ſhewed it's hairs; and laſtly, having the ſun on the 
well, it's rays being then darted towards the eaſt, formed a tail. 

Rohault believes that thoſe rays, whereof the beard, tail, or hairs of 
a comet are imagined to be made, are the rays of light reflected by 
the body of the comet, 1. e. procced from reflection. 

Apollonius Myndius was the firit who took comets for regular 
ſtars ; and ventured to ſoretel, that one day the periods, and laws 
of their motion, would be diſcovered. Aſtronomers, however, 
are ſtill divided on that head; Newton, Flamſteed, Halley, and all 
the Englich ait, onomers, ſeem ſatisfied of the return of comets. 
Caſſini, and others of the French, t!:ink it highly probable ; De la 
Hire, and others, oppoſe it. 

That great comct, which appeared here in 1680, went ſo ncar the 
ſun, as to acquire a degree of heat above 2000 times as great as that 
of red-h-t iron ; and if it's body was about the ſize of our earth, as it 
was judged to be, it will noc cool again this million of years; and 


yet 1t pleaſed God that that comet went away from us without doing 
any ſenſible harm. 


ithin the laſt 400 years there have appeared to this part of the 


world but 24 coinets ; and of theſe, according to the obſervations of 
Dr. Halley, and other aftronomers, three of them have had their or- 
bits and appearances fo very like, and the times oftheir appearance ſo 
very equal, that they have judged it very probable that thoſe three 
comets, which ſucceſſively appeared as three, were in reality but one, 
or the ſame comet appearing at three ſeveral times: and the like they 
are inclined to judge of two others, that they are alſo but one, ap- 
pearing at two difterent times. 

That remarkable comet which appeared here in the years 1680 
and 1681, was ſeen before in our hemiſphere, A. D. 1106; once 
before, about the year 532; and alſo 44 years before our Saviour's 

irth; and therefore they conclude the time of periodical revolution 
round the ſun to be 575 years. The time of the revolution of an- 
other comet, which they judged to appcar again in 1758, is 75 
years : another, which is expected to be ſeen here again A, D. 1789, 
makes it's ellipſis round the ſun in 129 years. 

, A judicious aſtronomer has, however, favoured us with the fol- 
lowing calculations : he informs us, that the accounts whieh have 
been obſerved, reſpecting the appearance of a comet in December 
1788, or in the beginning of the year 1789, are certainly erroncous, 
as it is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame comet that appeared in 1532 
and 1661. It's periodic time is allowed to be 129 years, conſequent- 
I it will not appear before the year 1790. 

among a number of comets, only three are particularly known 
with an ) degree of certainty ; the firſt of theſe appeared in the year 
1531, 1007, 1682, and 1758, and is expected to appear every 75th 
year, The ſecond appeared in 1532, and 1661, and may be expected 
aim in 1790. The third appeared in 1680, and it's period being 
not leſs than 574 years, cannot appear again till the year 2255. 

. he bodies of comets are probably in fubſtance like our earth; 
xt, ſolid, and compact: their tails are probably long and very 
0 trains of ſmoke and vapours, emitted from the heated or enkin- 
led body, head, or nucleus, as ſome call it, aſter their perihelion, or 
after their having been at their neareſt diſtance to the ſun; for then 
it hath been obſerved, that the tails of all comets have appeared largeſt 
and longeſt. 

M Meſſier, aſtronomer of the Royal Marine and Royal Academy 
1 Paris, on the 26th of Nov. 1 88, at one in the morning diſcovered 
2 the obſervatory of the Marine, a new comet, in the conſtella- 
ow of the Great Bear, Urſa Major, near the ſtar Pli. It may be 
cen eaſily with glaſſes, but is not yet viſible to the eyes alone. The 
middle of this comet is very brilliant, encircled with different ſpots, 


_ e 12 two and three degrees in length, but giving 


166 1 39 minutes paſt one in the morning, it's direct aſcenſion was 


At * 40 min. and it's declination 47 degrees, 29 minutes north. 
oy Sy minutes paſt two, it's aſcenſion had diminiſhd one minute 
39 ieconds, By thele obſervations, it appears, this comet docs 


4 


not ſet ; that it's direct aſcenſion is very flow, and that it increaſes 
much in declination, riſing towards the north pole. | 

For the further ſatisfaction of our aſtronomical readers, we thought 
* in addition to the above remarks, to lay before them the fol- 
owing judicious obſervations, which more immediately relate to the 
expected appearance of the comet ſeen in 1661, 


Of the Theory of Comets, and the preſent Hxpectation of the Return of that 
of 1661. 


The comet now expected is that of 1661. Before we enter on the 
probable time, and other circumſtances of it's appearance in our 
northern hemiſphere, it will be proper to explain what cauſe there is 
for expecting the return of any comet, and of this in particular, and 
for ſuppoſing that we may reaſonably hope to obtain a view of it 


ry 0. 

ithin a century very many comets have been obſerved ; and, 
from the accuracy and {kill with which their phænomena have been 
noticed, it has been deduced : | 

That, when they make their firſt appearance to us, they are bodies 
of very conſiderable magnitude and ſolidity; ſore of them many times 
greater than our earth, and few, if any of them, much leſs than the 
planet Mercury. It has been thought indeed by a very great aſtro- 
nomer, that they gradually break, diſſipate, and periſh, in conſe- 
quence of the action of the ſun upon them. But this opinion was 
formed on ſome ambiguous appcarances, probably exiſting in their 
copious and agitated atmoſphere rather than in the comet itſelf, It 
agrees not with the apparent gnalogy of the univerſe, if we conſider 
their greatneſs ; and ſtill leſs does it ſeem probable, if we find that 
their path is in a curve of the ſame kind with that of the known re- 
volving bodies in our ſyſtem ; nor docs it ſeem verified by expe- 
rience, ſince the comet of 1680, notwithſtanding it's ſingular viei- 
nity to the ſun, was ſeen to have ſurvived for a length of time, in 
which, had that influence been fatal, the effects wouid have proved it. 

That, when neareſt the ſun, they deſcend rarely much below 
Mercury, and are, on the other hand, uſually ſome conſiderable ſpace 
lower than the orbit of Venus; that their train is nearly in an oppo- 
lite direction from the ſun ; that, in general, when the vilible path 
has been of ſufficient extent to be aſcertained, it has been found to 
conſtitute a ſmall portion of an ellipſis, though greatly eccentric 
when compared with any of the ordinary planets of our ſyſtem. 

It is hence natural to infer, that it reſpects the ſun as the center 
towards which it tends by the common Jaw of gravitation, having 
this great luminary in that place, which (ſuppoſing it actually to re- 
volve) is the lower focus of the ellipſis; and it is obvious to conjec- 
ture, that it completes the ellipſis in that part of it's courſe (for L 
avoid the term orbit at preſent, not to anticipate a proof) during 


which it is too remote to be viſible to the inhabitants of our earth. 


And this inference is the fairer, becauſe the viſible part of it's courſe 
is chat which is moſt liable, from it's nearneſs to the ſun, to the in- 
fluence of the gravitating, or of the increaſed centrifugal force, ſo as 
either to fall into the ſun, or to be carried off in a ſtrait line, or one 
of thoſe curves which do not return into themſelves: therefore, if it 
retains it's elliptic figure while viſible, eſpecially after having made 
it's neareſt approach to the ſun, there is no reaſon to appr:hend the 
probability of it's deſerting it afterwards, when the caules of devia- 
tion are ſo much leſs conſiderable, and the force retaining it in the 
ſame revolving curve, conſequently acts with ſo much greater advan- 
tage. 

I n particular, the comet of 1680, which approached much nearer ta 
the ſun than any other yet known, was obſerved for 26 days at leaſt in 
it's aſcent from the ſun ; and the curve which it deſcribed ſo aſcer- 
tained as to induce the aſtronomers of that age (and none ever pro- 
duced greater) to determine the extent and figure of it's orbit, and to 
compute it's period at 575 years, and to predict, on principles of ana- 
logy, the return of another comet, of which there is ſtrong evidence 
that it did accordingly return in 1759, and that it probably had been 
ſeen in four preceding periods. TE 

Indeed, to move in a curve adapted for revolution, is in ĩtſelf a pre- 
ſumptive proof of an eſtabliſhed permanency ; and the inſtance of the 
comet of 1680 is a ſtriking vindication of the exquiſite adjuſtment of 
the powers neceſſary for that purpoſe, ſince it is evident that comet 
was not abſorbed into tho ſun, notwithſtanding the amazing rapidity 
of it's deſcent, and the extreme nearneſs of it's approach; and it is 
nearly certain it was not hurried, on the other fide, beyond the limits 


of an elliptic orbit, ſo as to be drawn into infinite ſpace. There may, 


however, be room for the idea, that future aſtronomers may confirm 
a ſuſpicion of the great philoſopher, that comets might ultimately be 
deſtined for the recruit of the ſun, by falling nearer on every revolu- 
tion till finally abſorbed : but this, if it be the deſtiny of all, or any 
of theſe bodies, may require an unknown, and, as yet, unimagined pe- 
riod, for it's . If che comet of 1680 eſcapes in it's 
next return, expected in 2255, it may teach a remote potterity how 
far the preſerving power controls the tendencies to deſtruction in the 
ſtupendous fabric of that univerſe, the bounds of which are known 
only to the Creator. 

The comet, concerning which we are now inquiring, may, by 
it's very moderate eccentricity, and, which is implied, it's propor- 
tionally moderate approach to the fun, be yet more contidently ex- 
pected to return. by the law of equal areas in equal times (the uni- 
verſal and neceſſary law of bodies revolving by a central force), the 

riod of it's revolution might be calculated from the orbit; but this, 
it muſt be acknowledged, is a very delicate and uncertain method, be- 
cauſe a ſmall difference in that part of the orbit which alone is ſub- 
je& to our obſervation, would induce a great variation in calculating 
the entire orbit, and conſequently the period ; if not ablolutely con- 
found the elliplis with the pazabola, and thus leave no baſis tur com- 

. puting any period of return, or ground for expecting it. 
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In this and other inſtances therefore we muſt, with regard to the 
period of a comet, chiefly rely on obſervation of any former phæ- 
nomenon of the ſame kind, which may give ſufficient ſigns of 
identity, by concurrence of characteriſtic circumſtances, to juſtify 
ONT belief of it's being actually the ſame comet with that whole pe- 
riod we are endeavouring to determine. The chief of theſe / beſides 
the more obvious and general correſpondency of apparent magnitude, 
colour, &c. which yet may differ 3 as the fame comet is ſeen 
higher or lower in it's orbit at different periods) are the inclination 
ot it's orbit to the ecliptic ; the place of it's interſection with our 
ecliptic, in coming down to the ſun, or aſcending from it, which 
are called it's nodes; and the point of neareſt approach to the ſun, 
with it's diſtance at that time, which is therefore called it's perihe- 
lion diſtance, ; 

Now a comet was obſerved in 1532, which, from a compariſon 
in theſe particulars, is believed to have re-appeared in 1601. 
The obſervations indeed were fewer than might be wiſhed, and not 
ſo exact as alone to give entire ſatisfaction; but they may very 
much aid and confirm the general arguments, and give a rational 
aſſurance of the juſtneſs of our expectat ion, not only of it's return 
in general, but of the probable time of it's re- appearance. 

he comet of 1532, obſerved by Appian, was brilliant, and ap- 
red three times larger than Jupiter ; but this may be ſuppoſed to 
b a general expreſſion, and not an accurate menſuration of 
it's apparent magnitude, It was ſeen by Appian from the 25th of 
September, to the 20th of November, during which time he took 
ſeven obſervations of it. It proceeded, according to the order of 
the ſigns, from 1 25' M through <= to 3* 35 ; it came to it's 
perihelion about October 14, and it's diſtance from the ſun was 
about 50“, that is taking the mean diſtance of the earth from the 
ſun at 100 parts, 5h. 45. It's aſcending node, and the inclination 
of it's orbit, will be ſtated, when ſome notice has been taken of 
the general ap nces of the comet of 1661. The length of the 
train was on the 3d of October about four degrees and a half. 

This comet was obſerved by Hevelius, Feb. 3, about 6 in the 
morning, in the 1oth degree of zz with 229 N. lat. the diſk well 
defined, clear, of a gold colour, rather pale, of a ſteady light, with- 
out twinkling. Through the teleſcope the nucleus appeared nearly 
equal to Jupiter, of a dull red, the train about 6 degrees, diverging 

from a narrow baſe at the head, and rounded at the farther extre- 
mity. The train continued diminiſhing, and by the roth of March 
was become imperceptible. Hevelius ſuppoſes, that when it diſ- 
appeared, it had aſcended as high as the orbit of Mars. It was ſeen 
for the laſt time, 28 March, in about 13 degrees of V, with 26107 
N. lat. The courſe of both was direct. 

There is ſome degree of probability that this comet was ſeen be- 
fore in five other fl ayes 1403, 1143, 759, 631, 503; for the 
intermediate periods there appears no proof; which, confidering 
how many circumſtances may Joon the obſervation of a comet, 
eſpecially before the diſcovery of telefcopes, will not be wondered at. 
No period is here admitted which differs more than two years from 
the time required by compufation. 

According to Halley's tables, the elements (chiefly to be regarded) 


are theſe; to which I ſubjoin thoſe of the now expected appearance, 


from Dr. Maſkelyne. 


Aſc. N. | Inclin, 
Orb. 

0 / 4 1 14 
ent. U 2029 „„ „ 
1681. 22 30 30 Diff. 2 3 30 32 35 50 
1789. 24 18 o Diff. 1 47 go 32 36 0 

Pl. of Perihel. Diſt. 
Long. Lat. 
8516 59 40 15 57 Fi ferè 10 OR. 22 12 
ar 37 30 17 17 _ 16 Jan. 23 41 
23 25 © 171745 1 Jan. o © 


Tt is obſervable, that the comet was ſeen in 1532 at the diſtance 
of nincteen days from it's perihelion : it may therefore be expected 


ſouth; it's train 2 not more than half a degree in lan 


a 3 a. as 


that it may now be ſcen by us as much before the petihelion, 6; 
about the 13th of December (if it comes to it's perihelion on the 
Iſt of January 1789), It may be expected to appear near the righy 
foot of Aquarius, about ſix in the evening, about 15 degrees ahh 


the horizon, welt of the meridian, very little declining from the 


gtu 
. * 4 Wan SZ 
ed to be rather confpicuous, it's dilta,... 


but the head may be expe tance 
from the ſun being then nearly to that of Venus. With a ver 
good achromatic teleſcope it may perhaps be ſcen (till ſuppoſinæ 
the perihelion on the iſt of January) by the Ich ot next month, 
juſt in the horizon, below the Dolphin. Earlier thau this, at 
ſooneſt, I apprehend it's 3 ſouthern latitude will prevent oy 
ſeeing it, unleſs the perihelion anticipate the computed time, If 
the oblervations of 1532 were as certain as thoſe of 166r, it might 
be interred, that it's perihelion di.tance was ſhortened in it's 1a 
return near five millions of miles, and it's eccentricity proportion. 
ally increaſed ; and therefore it's revolution retarded, more than it 
can be ſuppoled to be accelerated by the influence of any of the 
lanets. So that poſſibly it may not arrive at it's perihelion before 
May or June next; on which ſuppoſition our opportunity of ſe. 
ing it would be far leſs advantageous than at preſent, Al lovers 
of aſtronomy, it may be ſuppoſed, will be emulous of the earlieſt 
view of it, and ſolicitous for the intelligence from the more ſouth. 
ern parts of Europe, which will have the advantage of us in it's 
fir!t obſervation. South of the equator it may probably have been 
ſcen already: but if it comes to it's perihelion any time before the 
end of April, we may expect to ſee it earlier than we receive advice 
of it from thence, | 
Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aſtronomical elements of 
all the comets that have been yet obſerved with due care ; whereby, 
whenever a new comet ſhall appear, it may be determined, by com. 
paring it therewith, whether it be any of thoſe which have yet ap- 
peared; and, conſequently, it's period, and the axis of it's orbit, 
be determined, and it's return foretold. This table contains the 
altronomical elements of twenty-four comets, on the ſuppoſition, 
that they moved in parabolas; though he thought it extremely pro- 
bable, that they really moved in very eccentric ellipſes, and conſe. 
quently returned after long periods of time. This table commences 
with the year 1337, and cloſes with 1698. See his Synoplis of 
the gſtronomy of comets, annexed to Gregory's aſtronmy, g 
There are many things in the comet of 1532, obſerved by Peter 
Appian, which intimate it's being the ſame with that of 1607, ob- 
ſerved by Kepler and Longomontanus; and which Dr. Halley him- 
ſelf again obſerved in 1682. All the elements agree, and there 
is nothing contradicts the opinion, but that inequality in the peri- 
odic — vm which, however, he thinks is no more than ma 
be accounted for from phyſical cauſes: no more, in effect, than is 


_ obferved in Saturn; the motion of which planet is fo diſturbed by 


the reſt, eſpecially Jupiter, that it's period is uncertain for ſeveral 
days together; to what errors then may not a comet be liable, 
which riſes to almoſt four times the height of Saturn; and whoſe 
velocity, if but a little increaſed, would change it's elliptic orb 
into a parabolical one ? 

What further confirms the identity, is the appearance of another 
comet in the ſummer of 1456, which, though obſerved by none 
with accuracy, yet, by it's period, and the manner of it's tranſit, 
he concludes to be the ſame; and thence ventures to foretel it's re- 
turn in the year 1758, or in the beginning of the next year: and 
time has verified the prediction. The comet of 1661 ſeems to be 
the ſame with that of 1532, and to have it's period in one hundred 
and twenty-nine years: and Halley alſo thought that the comet of 
1680 was the ſame that was obſerved in 1106, 1531, and in the 
forty-fourth year before Chriſt, when Julius Cæſar was murdered ; 
and that it's period was five hundred and ſeventy-five years. Mr. 
Dunthorne, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. has endeavoured to ſhew 
from a manuſcript in Pembroke-hall library, that the comet of 
1106 could not be the fame with that of 1680. But M. De la 
Lande adopts the opinion of Dr. Halley. 

Another table has ſince been computed, from obſeryations con- 
tained in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, De la Caille's Aftrmony, 
and De la Lande's Hiſtoire de la Comete de 1759, & Connoiſſance 
des Movemens Celeſtes 1762 & 1764. In this table are ſeen the 


elements of twenty-five other comets, from the year 1264 to 
1702. 
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HALLEY's TABLE or Tus ELEMENTS or COMETS, 
Comes, | Aſcending node. cli for-] perihelion. | one dn the [Equat, time of perihel.| 
A. D. ws F ſun; the diſtance | 
of the earth be- = 
o a . © * i 0 / i ing 100000. D. H. / | 
1337 =. 26-2 0032 11 08 13 40666 June, 8 8 25 | retrog. 
| 1472 [ 11 46 20] 5 29 og 5 33 3o| 54273 Feb. 28 22 23 | retrog. 
i531 | 19 25 917 56 ol I 39 % 56700 [Aug. 24 21 18{|retrog. 
1532 jI{ 20 27 032 36 ofgs 21 7 o] 50910 JOR. 19 22 12 direct. 
1556 * 25 42 ſ32 6 30% 8 50 o 66390 [April, 21 20 3 direct. 
1577 I 25 52 9074 32 45¼ % 9 22 / 18342 26 18 45 | retrog. 
1680 F 18 57 20 64 40 00 1 5 50 59628 [Nov. 28 15 ᷣ o direct. 
1585 8 7 42 30 4 of 51 0 109358 [Sept. 27 19 20 direct. 
1590 jſp 15 20 40/29 40 40 m 6 54 39] 5766 lan. 29 3 45 f retrog. 
1596 fr 12 12 30055 12 aim 18 16 of 51293 [July, 31 19 55 fretrog. 
1007-18 een en 2 ol 2 16 of 58680 od. 16 3 50 |retrog. 
r of 270978 OR. 29 12 23 Graf 
1652 [ 28 10 07 28 oY 28 18 400 $4750 Nov 2 15 40 direct. 
1661 [II 22 go 30032 35 Fos 25 58 4o 44851 Jan. 16 23 41 direct. 
1664 [II 21 14 ſ21 18 30 & 10 41 25 1025751 [Nov. 24 11 $52 | retrog. 
1665 mM 18 2 %½%6 5 ol 1t 54 go 10649 April, 14 5 151 retrog. 
1672 FV 27 30 3083 22 18 16 59 30 69739 Feb. 20 8 37 direct. 
1677 [N 26 49 1079 3 15[N 17 37 5| 28059 April, 26 o 37 Iretrog. | 
1680 [VF 2 2 ce 56 off 22 39 36 0612 Dec. 8 o 6 \dired 
1682 8 21 16 3017 56 2 52 43] 58328 Sept. 4 7 309 fretrog. 
1683 iy 23 23 83 11 ofll 25 29 30] 56020 [July, 5 2 50 |retrog. 
1684 | 28 15 o65s 48 4% n 28 52 of 96015 [May, 29 10 16 Geck. 
1686 [% 20 34 40031 21 4oj]] 17 o 30] 32500 [Sept. 6 14 33 direct. 
1008 [T 27 44 1s|in 46 l o 51 15! 22120 Od. 8 16 57 Lretrog. 
A SUPPLEMENT To HALLEY's TABLE or TAT ELEMENTS or COMETS. 
| Equated time of perihelion. Aſcending node. Inclin. of orbit. Perihelion. Perihelion 5 
| 3 diſtance 
5 e from the 
A. D. | D. H. 1 0 1 i 0 , 7 0 / ” ſun. 
1264 | July, 6 8 8 9 ee ee ee eee '0 5 44500 | direct. 
1533 | June, 16 19 30 $44 0125-49 of W 37 26 e 20280 2 
1593 July, 8. 22. nnn 181879 58 eee e 8911 | direct. 
1678 | Aug. 16 14 3]W 11 40 of 3 4 20 S 27 6 0| 123802 direct. 
1699 | Jan. 2 3 18 2 44-2081 09 30 041 %.::2 31:6 74400 | retrog. 
1702 | March, 2 14 12|= 9 25 15 4 30 OG 19 48-3 64590 | direct. 
1706 2. 19 , 2: HE. 8 420864 | direct. 
1707 | Nov. 30 23 43] & 22 50 2988 37 40 1 19 58 9] 85904 direct. 
1718 | Jan. 41 ˖⁊ 1 9:36 20] 230 13 $41 $12 46 430 1. noaq05 - | retro 
1743 } Sept. 16 16 10 F 14 1 JV 99305 | retrog. 
1729 |] June, 12 6 36 < 1e 7 25-1 9 3.8 | 22 26 L direct. 
1737 | Jan. 19 wTA TT TH TTR W139 26 $4 9 2228245 | direct. 
1929-1] June, ©. wo of 27 25 14; 55 42 44195 12. 438 40 67358 | retrog. 
1943 Jan... 8 4. 23 1a 8 34 4 05-4147 1M 7 22:44 705554 | retrog. 
e 2-14-11 Io 16 coFW- 2.45 4 828114 | direct. 
1743 | Sept. 9 2r 16 1 16 e 52157 | retrog. 
1744 Feb. 19 $1916 15:45 201 47-820 Fan. 4 35 22200 diredt, 
1747 | Feb. 17 11 45 N 20 58 2777 56 55 | V5 10 5 41 | 229388 | retrog. 
1 1748 | April, 17 19: 25 m 22 52 16 3 20 57.1 M 5 o 50 840664 retrog. | 
1743 June, i 48 4 39 43150 59 3] 9 9 24] 55253 | direct. 
1957-1 OR. .,. % $61}. 4.1250 1.32: 3e 20 . 33754 direct. 
170 [ March, 12 13 30 8 23 45 357 40 1 8 3 8 10 584902 . 
1759 | Nov. 27 2 19 |S}. 19 39 439 22 8 1 20 79851 direct. 
1959 Dec. 16 12 41 l 18 356 19] 4 37 231 19 2 48 96193 | retrog. 
11752 | May, 28 1s 181% 10 23 ol 84 45 of 9 15 14 01 101240 J direct. 


By comparing theſe tables, it will be found that none of theſe 
comets, except that of 1759, appears to be the ſame with any 
other in either of the tables; unleſs we admit thoſe of 1264 and 
1556, and thoſe of 1596 and 1699 to be the ſame. See the elements 
of the comet of 1770, and the trajectory of it's path in the Tranſ- 
actions of the American Philoſophical Society, vol. i. 

See Whilton's Solar Syſtem, where the orbits of the ſeveral co- 


mets are delineated, and the periods of as many of them as are 
known, expreſſed. 


T0 determine the Place and Courſe of a COMET. 
Obſerve the diſtance of the comet from two fixed ſtars, whoſe 
longitudes and latitudes are known: from the diſtances thus found, 
| place of the comet by trigonometcy, after the manner 
8 PLA NET. By repeating the obſervations aud opera- 
P . Ol. 1. 


2 


| 


ous for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, the courſe of the comet will be 
ad, 


To determine the Courſe of a COMET mechanically, and without any 
Apparatus of Inſtruments, 
The following ingenious method, by a thread, we owe to Lon- 


gomontanus. Obſerve four ſtars round the comet, ſuch, as that the 


comet may be in the interſection of the right lines that join the 
two oppolite ſtars; which is eaſily found by means of a thread 
placed before the eye, and extended - over againſt the ſtars and 
comet, 

Suppoſe, v. gr. the comet's place in the heavens A (plate 164) 
between the four ſtars, B, C, P, E, where the line joining the 
ſtars B and D paſſes through the body of the comet; and the like 


| does the line paſſing through C and E. 
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On a globe, whercon theſe four ſtars arc f ound, extend a thread 
through j and D, and another through C and E; the point of in- 
terſection will give the place of the comet. This practice being 
repeated for ſeveral days, the comet's courſe will be had on the 
globe; which courſe will be found to be a great circle: from any 
two points whereof, it will be caſy to find it's inclination to the 
ecliptic, and the place of the nodes; only by oblerving where a 
thread ſtretched through the two points cuts the ecliptic, 


| Of the S un. 


Milton thus beautifully delineates the appearance of the ſeyeral 
glories of the heavens on the fourth day of the creation: 


« Firſt in his caſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th* horizon round 

Inveitc!! with bright rays; jocund to run 

His longitude through heaven's high road: the grey 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, 
Shedding ſweet influence. Leſs bright the moon, 
But oppoſite in levell'd weſt was ſet, 

His mirror, with full face, borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights the needed none 

In that aſpect, and {till that diitance ＋ 2 
Till night; then in the eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 
Revolv d in heaven's great arch, and her reign 
Wich thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, 

With thouſand thouſaud mars, that then appear'd 
Spangling the hemiſphere.“ 


Par. Loſt, Book vii. 
The ſun is the firſt heavenly body, placed within our ſyſtem 


that demands our attention. It is che center of the ſyſtem, round 
which the ret of the planets revotve. 
"The fun, by his force and action, communicates all the motion 


and itrength to the other heavenly bodies. The heat and light of 


the ſun demonitrate it's being of a ery nature, 

The fic.y nature of the ſun is proved by it's rays being collected 
by concave mirrors, or convex lenſes, burning. conſuming, and 
melting the moſt ſolid bodies, or eile converting them into aſhes. 

Hence it follows, that it's ſurface is every where fluid, that being 
the condition of flame. 

The figure of the ſun is a ſpheroid, higher under it's equator, 
than under the poles ; which is proved thus: the ſun has a motion 
about it's own axis, and therefore the ſolar matter will have an en- 
deavour to recede from the centers ot the circles wherein it moves, 
and that with the greater force, as the peripheries of the circles are 
greater. But the equator iS the greateit circle, and the reſt towards 
the pole continually decreaſe: therciore the ſolar matter, though at 
firſt in a ſpherical form, will endeavour to recede from the center 


of the equator, turther than trom the centers of the parallels, ' 


Conſequently, ſiace the gravity, whereby it is retaincd in it's place, 
is ſupphſed to be uniform throughout the whole fun; it will really 
recede froin the center more under the equator, than under any 
of the parallels. And hence the ſun's diameter, drawn through 
the equator, will be greater than that pailing thruugh the poles ; 
and therefore it's figure is not perfectly tpherical, but ſpheroi- 
dical. | 

According to the Copernican hypotheſis, which is now generally 
received, and which has cven demonitration on it's ſide, the ſun is 
the center of the cometary and planetary ſyſtems ; round which, all 
the planets, and our earth, among the reſt, revolve, in diiterent pe- 
riods, according to their different diſtances from the lun. 


Of this great parent of the ſeaſons, our poet thus writes: 


Thus ſun, of our poor world hoth eye and foul, 
This fun, that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Looks from his ſole dominion like a god, 
That by magnetic beams thus gently warms 
The umverte, and to each inward part, 
With gentle penetration, tho' unſeen, 
dhoots genial virtue even to the deep. 

| 


MiLro. 


The ſun is the firſt and greateſt object of aſtronomical knowledge, 
and is {ufficient, of itſelf, to ſtamp a value on the ſcience of aſtronomy. 
Day and night, ſummer and winter, are among it's ſurpriſing effects. 
The whole vegetable creation ſubſiſts by it's beams; and by it's be- 
nign influence our own lives are ſupported. When it reflects upon us 
it's genial warmth, in the ſpring, nature revives, and aſſumes a new 
face; and ſinks into a, temporary death, at it's departure from us, 
when winter makes it's approach. | 

The fun was, with propriety, called by the ancients cer cæhi, the 
heart of heaven ; for, as the heart is the center of the animal ſyſtem, 
ſo is the fun the center of our univerſe. As the heart is the foun- 
tain of the blood, ſo is the ſun the life, heat, and light of the world, 
and the firſt mover of the mundane ſyſtem. | 


This glorious luminary is placed near the center of the orbit of all 
the planets, and is inclined to the ecliptic in an angle of eight de- 
rees. It is of an altoniſhing magnitude; though, on account of 
it's diſtance from us, appearing to the eye not much higher than 
the moon, which is only an attendant on this earth. A ſpcctator, 
when looking at the ſun, will hardly believe he is viewing a globe, 
whoſe diameter is 890,000 Engliſh miles, whoſe ſurface contains 
2488,461,360,000 ſquare miles; ſe that the ſun is about 1,392,500 


5 3 8 
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times bigger than the earth; and reckoned to be 539% times bigger 
than all the planets put together. 

It evidently appears, from the phænomena of the ſun's macule 
or ſpots, that he has a rotation round his axis, like that of the cart}, 
whereby the natural days are meaſured, only flower. Some of thele 
ſpots have made their br{t appearance near the edge, or margin of 
the ſun, and have been ſeen ſome time after on the oppolite cd | 
whence, after a ſtay of about 14 days, they have re-appearcd in their 
firſt place, and taken the ſame courle over again; finiſhing their in. 
tire Circuit in 27 days time; which is hence deduced to be the pe- 
riod of the ſun's rotation round it's axis. This motien of the ſpots 
is from welt to caſt, whence we conclude that of the ſun, to which 
the other is owing, to be from eaſt to weſt. 

Beſides this rotation of the ſun round his axis, which he perſorms 
in 27 days, it has an apparent annual motion round the carth, where. 
by he is ſeen to advance, inſenſibly, towards the eaſtern ſtars; though 
it be demonſtrated that there is no ſuch thing, and that ſuch appcar- 
ance is occaſioned by the annual motion of the carth. 

What is worthy our obſervation in this apparent annual motion 
of the ſun, is, 1. That he always appears to meve in the ſame plane, 
or ecliptic line, and never to change his courſe; and that the earth's 
center is always inherent on the fame plane, white it accomplithes 
it's courſe round the ſun ; which is agreeable to this en. rule, 
that all impulſive force mult always operate according to the direc- 
tion of a right line: and as the annual motion of the earth proceeds 
from a projectile impulſion, according to a right line, and from a 
perpetual attraction, towards the center of the ſun, it is abſulutcly 
neceſſary that the earth, as well as the reſt of the planets, ſhould form; 
her courſe on the ſame plane, by a line of direction of an impulſive 
force, and which ſhould paſs through the center of the ſun. 

2. That his motion is inequable, thought in the ſame ecliptic ; for 
a little after the vernal, and ſome time before the autumnal equinox, , 
his motion is moderately ſwift ; but a little after the winter ſol. 
{tice, the ſame motion is ſwiſter; and after the ſummer folitice, 
flower. This incquality of motion is occaſioned by the earth, na! 
deſcribing a circle round the ſun, but an ellipſis. 

3. That the apparent diameter of the ſun is greater in winter, 
while his motion is ſwifter, than in ſummer, while flower; becautr 
as the earth, as we have obſerved alrcady, performs it's courſe in au 
ellipſis, and in the fame cllipſis is always removed from the ſun, 2. 
an unequal diſtance, as well when it aſcends from the perihelion to 
the aphelion, as when it deſcends from the aphelion to the perike- 
lion; and as the earth is in it's perihelion a little after the winter 
ſolſtice, and in it's aphclion a little after the ſummer ſolſtice, the 
apparent diameter of the ſun, or of his reciprocally proportional dil. 
tance from the earth, mult be either greater or leffer as the diſtance 
is greater or leſſer. Therefore it is found, towards the beginning ot 
winter, very great; mediocre, towards the beginning of the ſpriny 
and autumn ; and very ſmall about the beginning of ſummer. 

4. That the ccliptic being divided into two parts by the equinoc- 
tial points, the fun ſtays longer in it's northern part, than in the ſou- 
thern part; that is to ſay, the-elliptical orbit of the carth is divide! 
by the equinoctial points in two unequal parts; for the perihelion is 
not at a very great diſtance from the winter ſolſtice: therefore the 
equinoctial points mult almoſt coincide, not with the great axis, but 
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with the right fide, and thereby render the ſpaces unequal. There— 


fore the apparent motion of the ſun, which in equal times deſcribes 
equal [paccs, mult be unequal, and appear to flay ſeveral days longer 
in the {1x northern, than in thc ſouthern ſigns ; and though this dil- 
ſerence be of almolt cight days, it nevertheleſs will decreaſe, in the 
ſucceeding years, ſo as to be reduced to nothing at laſt ; and again 
decreale and increale, by courſe, as long as the annual motion wilt 
laſt. | 

5. That, however, the ſpace of the intire annual revolution, 
which we call year, is equal to cach other, and conſiſts of 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes; ſince whatever be the inzquality of the parts, 
when compared to each other, there is nothing taken, thereby, from 
the whole revolution: for the whole ſpace of the ſame ellipſis is the 
ſame, and we begin to enumerate the areas from what place ſocver, 
becauſe the beginning and the end of the numeration will be the 
ſame. There is, however, ſome inequality betwixt the time of the 
anomaly reſtored, or of the revolution from the point, of the cllipts, 
to the ſame point, (which is equal to the ſtarry year) and the time of 
the tropical year; tor the ſtarry year, or the revolution of the carth 
from a fixed ſtar to the ſame ſtar, is not always of the ſame magni- 
tude with the tropical year; 

6. That the obliquity of the ecliptic, or the angle wherein it cuts 
the equator, is uſually fixed at 23® 29'; which, therefore, is the 
greatelt declination of the ecliptic from the equator. 

The method ef obſerving the greateſt declination of the ecliptic 
is thus: about the time of one of the ſolſtices, obſerve the lun's me- 
ridian altitude, with the utmolt care for ſeveral days ſucceſſiveh; 
from the greateſt altitude obſerved, ſubtraQ the height of the equato!, 
the remainder is the greateſt declination in the ſolſtitial point. R- 
ciolus, e. gr. at Bologna, in the year 1646, obſerved the ſun's me- 
ridian altitude, on the 20th of June, to be 58? 59' 55” ; on the 21it, 
69? © 10” : and on the 22d, 687 59' 55”, The greateſt then was 
69 o' 10/'; from which the altitude of the equator, 45 2950“, 
being ſubtracted, left 23% 30“ 20%, ſor the greateſt declination. 


Of DECLINATION. 


This term, in aſtronomy, implies the diſtance of the fun, a ſtar, 
planet, or other point of the folicrs of the world, from the equator, 
either northward or ſouthward, It is the ſame with LATITUDE in 
geography. 
Declination is either real or apparent, according as the real or 
apparent place of the point is conſidered. T1 
he 


h 
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The declination is an arch of a great circle, as GS (plate 109, fig. If the ſtar be in the quadrant ZR, then the leaſt altitude MR 
18) intercepted between a given point, as S, and the equator A ſubtracted from the altitude of the pole P R leaves the diſtance from 4 
wh rpendicular to the ſame. Conſequently, the circle, by whoſe the pole PM; which ſubtracted again from the quadrant PQ, 4 
arch the declination GS 1s meaſured, paſſes through the poles of the leaves the declination MQ. E. gr. M. Couplet obſerved P M 2? 4 
world. The declination of a ſtar, &c. is found Dy firſt obſerving the 18 / Fo which ſubtracted from go® leaves MQ 87? 41' 10”. And 
altitude of the pole, as PR g. 17. This ſu tracted from go? by this method are conſtructed the tables of declination of the fixed 
gives the height of the equator AH. Then, the meridian altitude ſtars given us by Ricciolus and Dechales. In the conſtruction of 
of the ſtar H D being oblerved, if it be greater than the altitude of tables of declination of the ſun, planets, and ſtars, regard Huld be 
the equator AH, the latter ſubtracted from the former leaves the had to REFRACTION, ABERRATION, NUTATION, and PARA L- 
deciination northward AD : or, if the altitude of the ſtar HT be leſs LAX. 
than that of the equator H A, the former ſubtracted from the latter By comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern, it ap- 
leaves the declination ſouthward T A. 7275 pears, that the declination of the fixed ſtars is variable; aud that dif- 
E. gr. Tycho at Uraniſbourg obſerved the meridian altitude of the terently, in different ſtars. For in ſome it increaſes, and in others 
Cauda Leons : ; decreales, and that in different quantitics. 
D $0” 9% of It has been greatly diſputed among the later mathematicians, 
Altitude of equat. HA 34 3 whether or no the declination and the obliquity of the ecliptic be va- 
445: na riable, 
- Declinat. therefore, AD 16 53 40 
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Mr. Ferguſon calculated this table for the noon of every day of the ſecond year, after leap-year, on the meridian of Greenwich ; 
which is a mean between thoſe of leap-year itſelf, and the firſt and third years after. 


But the moſt eſſential, and the moſt worthy our obſervation of all 
the ſun's phænomena, is his parallax, either diurnal or monthly, 
ſince thereby we diſcover his true diſtance, and his true magnitude, 
and with it the true diſtances and magnitudes of the other planets, 

The great diſtance of the ſun renders his parallax too ſmall, to 
fall even under the niceſt immediate obſervation : indeed many at- 
tempts have been made both by the ancients and moderns ; and 
many methods invented for that purpoſe. The firſt, that of Hip- 
woe. Bra followed by Ptolemy, &c. was founded on the obſervation 
of lunar eclipſes. The ſecond was that of Ariſtarchus, whereby the 
angle ſubtended by the ſemidiameter of the moon's orbit ſeen from 
the ſun, was ſought from the lunar phaſes : but theſe both proving 
deficient, aſtronsmers are forced to have recourſe to the parallaxes of 
the planets nearer us, as Mars and Venus; for from their parallaxes 
known, that of the ſun, which is inacceſſible by any direct obſerva- 
tion, is eaſily deduced. For from the theory of the motion of the 
earth and = Bury we know at any time the proportion of the diſ- 
tances of the ſun and planets from us; and the horizontal parallaxes 
are in a reciprocal proportion to thoſe diſtances : knowing therefore 
the parallax of a planet, that of the ſun may be found from it. "Thus 
Mars, when oppoſite to the ſun, is twice as near as the ſun is: his 

arallax therefore will be twice as great as that of the ſun: and 
33 when in her inferior conjunction with the ſun, is ſometimes 
nearer than he is; her parallax therefore is greater in the ſame pro- 

rtion. 

Thus from the parallaxes of Mars and Venus, Caſſini found the 
ſun's parallax to be ten ſeconds, which implies his diſtance to be 
22000 ſemi- diame ters of the earth. In an obſervation of the tranſit 
of Venus over the ſun, which will be ſeen in May 1761, Dr. Halley 
has ſhewn a method of finding the ſun's parallax, and diſtance to a 
five hundredth part of the ns. A 


Before we proceed, it is very proper to explain what is underſtood 
by planets, their diſtinction, &c. 


Of PLANETS. 


Planet, in aftronemy, is a celeſtial body, revolving round the ſun as | 


a center, and continually changing it's poſition with reſpect to other 
ſtars, whence it's name TAzvylyc, wanderer, in oppoſition to a ſtar, 
which remains fixed. 
The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecondary. 
The primary planets, called alſo ſimply, and by way of eminence, 
planets, are thoſe which move round the ſun as their proper center ; 
and are again ſubdivided into ſuperior and inferior planets. The 
ſaperiors are thoſe further off the ſun than our earth is. - Such are 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The inferior are thoſe nearer the ſun 
than our earth is, and ſituate between the earth and the ſun. Such 
are Venus and Mereury, 
Secondary plancts are ſuch as move round ſome primary planets, 
as their reſpective center, in the fame manner as the primary planets 
Jo round the fun. Such are the moon moving round our earth; and 
thoſe others moving round Saturn and Jupiter, properly called Satel- 
lites. 
Of the Moon. 
The moon is a dark and ſpherical body, which has no light of it- 
felf, but only ſhines with that ſhe receives from the fun ; whence 
enly that half turmed towards him is illuminated; the oppoſite ane 


| 


remaining in it's native darkneſs. The face of the moon viſible on 
our earth is that part of her body turned towards the carth ; hence 
according to the various poſitions of the moon, with regard to the 
ſun and earth, we oblerve different degrees of illumination; ſome. 
times a large, and ſometimes a leſs portion of the enlightened ſurface 
being viſible, which different degrees of illumination proceed alſo 
2 = ſuperficies of the moon being rough, uneven, and not 
mootn, 


From the nature of the moon, we ſhall proce&d to her various 
motions,” 

Caſlini is of opinion, that the moon revolves, every month, round 
her proper axis; with the ſame face always turned towards the earth, 
Which can be eaſily underſtood, if we conſider that a man, who tuns 
round the circumference of a circle he has deſcribed on an area, al- 
ways looks on the center of that circle, ſince in that whole courſe he 
mult revolve round himſelf. 


2. The moon is obſerved to be carried every day, with the reſt of 
the heavenly bodies, from caſt to weſt, 

3- The moon adyances, every day, very near thirteen degrees, 
from weſt to eaſt ; ſo that ſhe finiſhes, or accompliſhes her courſe 
in the ſpace of 27 days, and almoſt 8 hours; which interval we 
call a periodical month ; becauſe then the moon, moved from welt 
to eaſt, accompliſhes her period, i. e. from a determinate part of the 
heavens, to the ſame, or returns from one fixed {tar, to the ſame 
fixed (tar. But if we compare the moon with the ſun, who docs not 
remain, like a fixed ſtar, in the ſame ſenlible place, but every day 
runs almoſt a degree in the zodiac, from weſt to eaſt ; the is * 
in paſſing from one conjunction to another, than in returning from a 
determinate point of the heavens to the ſame point: therefore as the 
ſun will be advanced 26 degrees, or thercabouts, in the ſpace of a pe- 
riodical month, the moon mult add two days, or more, to the perio- 
dical month, in order to complete the ſynodical month, and ovet- 
take the ſun, i. e. the ſpace from one lyzygy to the other: whence 
the ſynodical month conſiſts of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 
ſeconds ; though commonly the minutes and ſeconds are negledded, 
and the ſynodical lunar months are reckoned to conſiſt alternately of 
29 and 30 days. | 

However, this motion of the moon does not deſcribe a perſect cir- 
cle, but it is an elliptical, or approaching to the elliptical. For if 
we follow Des Cartes's hypothetis, the vortex of the moon being 
preſſed on both ſides by 16 and Venus, muſt be elliptical. Hence 
the moon occupies a leſſer diameter of that vortex near the ſyzygies, 
1, e. near the conjunction and oppoſition with the ſun, and a greater, 
when near the quadratures. N 

As the plane of the moon's orbit, and the plane of the ecliptic, 
cut cach other in a right line, as, and in the ſame manner as the 
ſame ecliptic divides the equator in the equinoctial points; hence 
enſues that they are inclined to each other in an angle of about five 
degrees. The points of theſe interſections are called nodes, {plate + 
29, and 111, fig. 29,) by Ptolemy ; whereof that where the moon 
aſcends above the plane of the ecliptic northward, is called the al- 
cending node, aud the head of the 8 ; and the other, the de- 
ſcending node, and the dragon's tail; and the interval of time be⸗ 


tween the moon's going from the aſcending node, and returning 0 
it, a dracontic month. 
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If the line of the nodes was immoveable, that is, if it had no 
ether motion but that whereby it is carried round the ſun, it would 
ſtill look towards the ſame point of the ecliptic, i. e. would always 
keep parallel to itſelf ; but it is found by obſervation, that the line 
of the nodes conſtantly changes 22 and ſhifts it's ſituation from 
eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns, and by a retrograde 
motion finiſhes it's circuit in about 19 years ; in which time each 
of the nodes returns to the point of the ecliptic whence it before re- 
ceded, Hence it follows, that the moon is never preciſely in the 
ecliptic, but twice each period, viz. when ſhe is in the nodes 
throughout the reſt of her courſe ſhe deviates from it, being nearer 
or further from the ecliptic, as ſhe is nearer or further from the 

8. 
nos call the moon's diſtance from the nodes her latitude, which 
js meaſured by an arch of a circle drawn through the moon, perpen- 
dicular to the ecliptic, and intercepted between the moon and the 
ecliptic. The moon's latitude, when at the greateſt, never exceeds 
five degrees, and about 18 minutes; which latitude is the meaſure 
of the angles of the nodes. 


M. Caſlini obſerves, that while the moon is performing her re- 


volution round the earth, ſhe varies her diſtance from it, in three 
different manners. For, 1. She runs every day it's apogee, 6 mi- 
nutes, 42 ſeconds, towards the eaſt, and her excentricity contains 
42 parts of a mile, into which the {emi-diameter of the orbit of the 
moon is ſuppoſed to be divided. This excentricity is leſs, when 
the ſun is at an equal diſtancę from the moon's perigee and apogee ; 


but when the fun approaches nearer the moon's apogee or perigee, | 


that excentricity increaſes ; and when the ſun is exiſtant in the 
moon s page or r the leſſer or ſimple excentricity is in- 
creaſed by a half part of it. The ſpace of time wherein the moon, 
oing from the apogee, returns to it again, is called the anoma- 
Fic month. © 2 
Tycho Brahe has diſcovered, that the moon changes her motion, 


according to her different diſtance from the ſyzygies or conjunctions. 


That in the firſt quarter, that is, from the conjunction to ber 
firſt quadrature, ſhe abates ſomewhat of her velocity; which in the 
ſecond quarter ſhe recovers: in the third quarter ſhe again loſes; 


and in the laſt again recovers. This Tycho called the moon's va- | 


There are other very conſiderable irregularities in the moon's mo- 


tion, in that of her apogee and in the nodes; for when the earth is 
in it's aphelion, the moon is in her apheſſon likewiſe ; in Which 


caſe, ſhe quickens her pace, and performs her circuit in a ſhorter 
ume: on the rary, When the earth is in it's perihelion, the 
moon is ſo too; and then ſhe {lackens her motion; and Mus re- 
-yolves round the earth in a ſhorter ſpace when the carth is in it's 
aphelion, than when in it's perihelion: ſo that the periodical 
"months are not all equal. * 

The irregularity of the moon's apogee is diſcovered by it's being 
found to move forwards, when it coincides with the line of the \ y- 
Zygies, and backwards, when it cuts that line at right angles. Nor 
is this progreſs and regreſs in any meaſure equal; in the conjunc- 
tion and oppoſition it goes briſkly forwards, and in the quad- 
—_ moves either ſlowly forwards, ſtands ſtill, or goes back- 
ward. * 

The motion of the nodes is not uniform; but when the line of 
the nodes coincides with that of the ſyzygies, they ſtand ſtill ; when 
the nodes are in the quadratures, 1. e. When their lines cut that of 
the ſyzygies at right angles, they go backward, from eaſt to weſt; 
and this Sir Iſaac Neowin ſhews, with the velocity of 16” 19” 24“ 
m an hour. % 

Aſtronanicis determine the period of the moon's revolution round 
the earth, or the periodical month, and the time between one oppo- 
ſition and another, or the ſynadical month, by computing the time 
between two cclipſes, or oppolitigns; and dividing this, by the num- 
ber of lunations that have paſſed in the mean time: hence they find 
the quotient to be the quantity of the ſynodical month. They like- 
wiſe compute the ſun's mean motion during the time of the Swot 
cal month, and add this to the intire circle deſcribed by the moon. 
Then, as the ſum is to 36g fo is the quantity of the ſynodical 
month to the periodical. © ys 
Or, 1. The quantity of thefperiodical month being given; by 
R * of Three we may find the moon's diurnal and horary mo- 
tion, CC, 13 17 | 

2. If the ſun's mean dinrnal motion be ſubtracted from the 
moon's mean diurnal motion, the remainder will give the moon's 

diurnal motion from the ſun. g 
3. Since in the 1 of a total eclipſe the moon is in the node; 
i the ſun's place be found for that time, and to this be added ſix 
ſigns, the ſum will give the place of the node. 

4. The nodes have a motion, and proceed in antecedentia, i. e. 
from Taurus to Aries, from Aries to Piſces, &c. if then to the 
moon's mean diurn ion be added the diurnal motion of the 
nodes, the ſame will he the magjongof the latitude; and thence by 
the Rule of Three may be fouſin e time the moon goes 360? 
from tho dragon's head, or in what time ſhe goes from, and returns 
to it; that is, the quantity of the dracontic month. 

5. If the motion of the diurrial apogee be ſubtracted from the 
mean motion of the moon, the remainder will be the moon's mean 
motion from the apogee ; and thence, by the RuleofThree, is de- 
termined the quantity of the anomaliſtic month, | 

To find the moon's age, we muſt add to the 2 of the month the 
x of the year, and the months from March incluſive. The ſum, 
under 30, muſt be ſubtracted from it; if over, the exceſs is the 
moon $ age. t | 
the moon's age. 


To find the time of the moon being in the meridian, wi muſt mul- 


* has 4 8 5 days, by 4, and . the product by 5: 


month has but 30 days, the exceſs above 29 is 
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very nodes of the ecliptic ; becauſe the ſe 


— 


261 
the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder multiplied by 12 the 


minute. If her age exceeds 15, we muſt ſubtract 15, and proceed 
with the remainder as before. To find the time of the moon's be- 


inning to thine, we mult multiply her age, if under 15, by 48, and | 
divide the product by 60 : the quotient gives the hour 4 —— che re- 


mainder the minute. If her age be above 15 days, we mult ſubtract 


the time thus found from 24 ; the remainder gives the time of ſhi- 
ning in the morning. 


ST, ECL1PSES of the SUN and Moo. 
_ Eclipſe, from the Greek eig, from H, T fail; in aſtranomr, 
is a privation of the light in one of the luminaries; by the interpoli- 
tion of ſome opake body, either between it and the eye; or between 
it and the ſun or moon. See plate 111. fig. 30. 


EcLIrSsE of the Moon 
Is a deficiency of light in the moon; occaſioned by a diametrical 
op en of the earth between the ſun and moon. 
e manner of thus ccliple is cxhibited in plate 164, ſis. 24; where 
A repreſenteth the earth, —* B, or C, the 3 *. 34 
When all the light of the moon is intercepted, i. e. when her 
whole diſk is covered, the eclipſe is ſaid to be total; when only part, 


partial; when the total eclipſe laſts for ſome time, it is ſaid to be 79- 


talis cum mora, total with continuance ; when only inſtantaneous, 
totals fine mora, total without continuance. 

Eclipſes of the moon only happen in the time of full moon; be- 
cauſe it is only then the earth is between the ſun and moon: nor de 
they happen every full moon, by reaſon of the obliquity of the moon's 


way with reſpect to the ſun's ; but only in thoſe full moons which 
happen either in the nodes, ot very near them, where the aggregate 


of the apparent ſemidiameters of the moon and the earth's ſhadow is 
greater than the latitude cf the moon; or the diſtance between their 
center's, . 

The moſt conſiderable circumſtances in the eclipſes of the moon 
are, 1. That as the ſum of the ſemidiameters of the moon and earth's 
ſhadow is greater than the aggregate of the ſemidiameters of the ſun 
and moon (that, when leait, being 54; and this, when greateſt; 
ſcarce 3+); it is evident, lunar eclipſes may happen in a greater la- 
titude of the moon, and at a greater diſtance from the nodes, and, 
conlequently, are more often obſerved, in any one part of the earth, 


; than ſolar ones; though, with reſpect to the whole earth, the latter 


are more frequent than the former, becauſe the ſun's ecliptic limits 
are greater than the moon's. 

2. Total eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt duration, happen in the 

Aion of the earth's ſhadow, 

then falling on the moon, is conſiderably greater than her diſc. 

There may likewiſe be total eclipſes within a little diſtance of the 


nodes; but the farther, the leſs their duration; farther off ſtill, there 


are only partial ones, and, at length, none at all; as the latitude and 
the ſemidiameter of the moon, together, are either leſs, equal, or 
greater than the ſemmidiameter of the ſhadow. 

3. All lunar eclipſes are univerſal, i. e. are viſible in all parts of 
the globe which have the moon above their horizon ; and are every 
where of the ſame magnitude, and begin and end together. 

4. In all lunar eclipſes, the caſtern fide is what fr immerges, and 
alſo emerges ; fo that though, at firſt, the moon be more weſterly 
than the earth's ſhadow, yet her proper motion being ſwifter than the 
ſame, the overtakes and outgoes 1t. 

5. The moon, even in the middle of an eclipſe, has uſually a faint 
appearance of light, reſembling tarniſhed copper; which. Gaſſendus, 
Ricciolus, Kepler, &c. attribute to the light of the ſun, refracted by 
the carth's atmoſphere, and tranſmitted thither. 

Lallly, ſhe grows ſenſibly paler, and dimmer, before the enters 
within the earth's ſhadow ; which is attributed to the earth's PE- 
NUMBRA., 


The Method of calculating the Times, Places, Magnitudes, and other 
Phensmena of Lunar ECL1PSES, 

Preliminary 1. To find the length of the earth's ſhadowy cone. 
Find the ſun's diſtance from the earth for the given time. See SUN, 
and Disrance. Then, as the ſun's diameter is known in ſemi- 
diameters of the earth, the length of the cone will be found from the 
rules given under SHADOW. Suppoſe, e. gr. the diſtance ot the ſun 
from the carth to be 05,000000 miles, and the eccentricity of the or- 
bit 1,477 0co miles, then will the greateſt diſtance be 96,3770co, or 
24094 ſemidiameters of the earth; and the ſun's ſemidiameter to 
that of the earth as 112 to 1, then will the length of the thadowy 
cone be 217 diameters of the earth. 

Or, in the triangle a þ plate 11, fig. 7,) let a b repreſent the ſe- 
m diameter of the tun, which at his greateſt diſtance from the earth, 
whoſe ſemidiameter is cd, appears under the angle a c cqual to 
I5' 44”; let the fun's parallax, or the anglec þ d, for the ſoke of 
avoiding fractions, be 9"; then will the angle dec, or the fc mi- 
angle of the conical ſhadow, be 15' 35" ; whence in the triangle de, 
we ſhall have, by trigonometry, the tangent of 15 5 ius as 
cd, or 1 ſemidiameter of the earth to ce: i. e. by Gardiner's Loga- 
rithmic Tables, 7,6563832: 10,00, &c. : 0,000, &C. : 2,24 0108, 
which is the logarithm of the number 220,6 nearly ; and therefore 
the length of the ſhadow is thus found to be above 229 ſemidiame- 
ters of the earth. But if the parallax be neglected, and the ſemi— 
angle of the cone ſuppoſed to be 15' 50%, the height of the ſhadow 
will be only ſomewhat more than 217 ſemidiameters of the earth, 
And if we ſuppoſe the moon's ſhadow to be ſimilar to that of the 
earth, and the proportion of their ſemidiameters as 28 to 100, 
we ſhall have the height of the moon's ſhadow, in the ſame circum» 
ſtances, above 64, ſemidiameters of the carth. | 

Hence, as the moon's leaſt diſtance from the earth is ſcarce 56 
ſemidiameters, and the greatett not more than 64; the moon, when 
in oppoſition to the ſun, in or near the nodes, will fall into the earth's 
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ſhadow, though the ſun and moon be in their apogees ; and much 
more, if they be in or near their perigees; becauſe the ſhadow 1s 
then longer, and the moon nearer the baſe of the cone. ; 

2. To find the apparent ſemidiameter of the earth's ſhadow, in 
the place of the moon's paſſage, for any given time. Find the ſun 
and moon's diſtance from the earth, and thence their horizontal pa- 
rallaxes ; add the parallaxes together, and from the ſum ſubtract 
the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſun ; the remainder is the apparent 
ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, 

Thus, ſuppoſe the moon's horizontal parallax 57' 187%, the ſun's 
gf ; the ſum is 57 25”: from which if the ſun's apparent ſemidia- 
meter 16' 5” be ſubtracted, we ſhall have 41' 22” for the ſemidiame- 


- ter of the ſhadow. 


Note, M. De la Hire omits the ſun's parallax, as of no conſidera- 
tion ; but increaſes the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow by a 
whole minute, for the thadow of the atmoſphere 3; which would give 
the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, in our inſtance, 42 13”. 

3. The moon's latitude, AL, at the time of her oppoſition, toge- 
ther with the angle at the node B, being given; to find the arch be- 
tween the centers AI, and the arch L * 164, fig. 35.) Since in the 

herical triangle AI L, rectangular at I. the ſide AL is given; as alſo 
the angle ALI, which is the complement of LA I, or B, to a right 
angle ; the arch between the centers, AI, is found by ſpherical tri- 
gonometry; and ſince the angle LAI is equal to B, each of them, 
with LAB, making a right angle; and the moon's latitude AL is 
given; the arch L l 


Method of determining the Bounds of a Lunar ECL1PSE. 
Since there is no cclipſe poſſible, but when the aggregate of the 
ſemidiameters of the thadow and the moon is greater than the moon's 


| latitude, (for, without this, the moon will not come in the ſhadow) 


add the apparent ſemidiameters of the moon in perigæo, and of the 
ſhadow, ſuppoſing the ſun in apogzo ; by which you will have the 
ſide MO, (ig. 36.) Then, in the ſpherical triangle MNO, hav- 
ing given the angle at the node, whoſe every fg the moon's greateſt 
latitude in the conjunctions; the right angle M, and the leg MO; 
find the moon's diſtance from the node NO; which is the utmoſt 
bound, beyond which the eclipſe cannot reach. After the ſame 
manner, adding the apparent ſemidiameters of the moon in apogæo, 
and of the 3 of the earth when the ſun is in perigæo, for the 
ſake of having the fide LH in the triangle N LH; the diſtance of 
the moon, from the aſcending node H N, will be found by ſpherical 
trigonometry ; which is the bound within which the moon will ne- 
ceſſarily be eclipſed. 

Thus, e. gr. the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, when the ſun is in 
apogæo, and the moon in perigæo, according to Kepler, is 49“ 40”. 
And the apparent ſemidiameter of the moon in perigæo 16' 22". 
Conſequently MO is 66', or 1? 6'; and therefore there will be no 
eclipſe at all, if the moon's latitude be greater than 16“. Now, as 
the ſame angle N is ſuppoſed by Kepler to be 5® 18', 

Log. fin. N 59655337 
Sin. MO 12832433 
Whole ſine 100000000 


Log. of fine ON 93177096 
The number correſponding to which in the tables is 11˙ 59! 50%. 
If, therefore, the moon's diſtance from either of the nodes be greater 
than 129, no eclipſe will generally happen. And, in like manner 
the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow in the ſun's perigee, and the moon's 


ogee, is 43' 50", and the moon's ſemidiameter in her apogee 15/. 


a 

Conbenenty LH is 58˙ 50%. And therefore there will be an eclipſe, 
if the moon's latitude doth not exceed 587 5o”, This, however, ad- 
mits of ſome variation; for when the full moon is in her apogee, ſhe 
will be eclipſed, if the be within 104 degrees of the node; and when 
ſhe is full in her perigee, ſhe will be eclipſed, if ſhe be within 1255 
of the node. 


To determine the Quantity of an Eclipſe, or the Number of Digits eclipſed. 

Add the moon's ſemidiameter IK e. 35,) to the ſemidiameter of 
the ſhadow AM; then will AM+IK —AI+IM+IK=AI 
+ MK. From this ſum, therefore, ſubtract the arch between the 
centers A TI, the remainder gives the ſeruples or parts of the diameter 
eclipſed MK. Say, theretore, as the moon's diameter KH is to the 


ſcruples or parts thereof eclipſed, M K; ſo is 12 to the digits ec- 
ipled. 
1 


To find the Scruples of half Duratian , an 2 or the Arch of the 
lunar Orbit, which her Center deſcribes from the Beginning of the Ec- 

| 7 e to the Mididle therecf. 
5 dd the ſemi-diameters of the ſhadow AP, and the moon PN to- 
ae the ſum gives AN. From the ſquare of AN ſubtract the 
quare of AI; the remainder is the ſquare of IN. And the ſquare 


root of this reſidue is the arch IN required. 


To find the Scruples of half Duration of total Darkneſs in a total Eclipſe. 

btract the moon's ſemidiameter 8 Vfg. 37,) from the ſemidia- 
meter of the ſhadow AV; the remainder is AS: in the triangular 
AIS, which is rectangular at I, therefore, we have the arch AS 


given by the laſt method; and the arch between the centers AI; | 


where the arch IS is found, as in the laſt problem. 


To find the Beginning, Middle, and End of a Lunar Eclifſe. 

Say, as the moon's horary motion from the ſun is to 3600 hora 
ſeconds ; ſo are the ſeconds of the arch LI {fig. 35,) to the horary 
ſeconds equivalent thereto. Subtract theſe ſcruples, or ſeconds, in 
the firſt and third quadrant of the anomaly, from the time of full 
moon, and add it to the fame in the ſecond and fourth; the reſult is 
the time of the middle of the eclipſe. Then ſay, as the moon's ho- 
rary motion from the ſun is to 3600 ſcruples, or ſeconds, fo are the 
leconds of half duration I N to the time of half duration; the double 


will likewiſe be found by ſpherical trigonometry. - 


| | 
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of which gives the whole duration. Laſtly, ſubtract the time of half 
duration from the time of the middle of the eclipſe, the remainder 
will be the beginning of the eclipſe. And add the ſame to the fame 
the ſum will be it's end, F 

A lunar eclipſe, that is both total and central, laſts 3 hours, 57 mi- 
nutes, 6 ſeconds, from the beginning to the end, when the moon is 
in her apogee ; and g hours, 37 minutes, 26 ſeconds, when in peri. 


gee; her horary motion being {lowelt in the former caſe, and quickeſt 
in the latter. 


To calculate an Eclipſe of the Moon. 

1. For the given time of the mean full moon, compute the moon's 
diſtance from the node, to find whether there be an cclipſe or not; as 
taught in the firſt problem. 

2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the ſun and 
moon's true place reduced to the ecliptic. 

3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon's true 
latitude, and the diſtance of each luminary from the earth, with the 
horizontal 1 and apparent ſemidiameters. 

4. For the ſame time, find the ſun and moon's true horary mo- 
tion. ; 
. Find the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. And, 
The arch between the centers AI, with the arch LI. 

q Compute the ſcruples of half duration IN. And thence, 

. Determine the beginning, middle, and end, of the eclipſe, 

Laſtly, Find the ſcruples eclipſed, and thence the quantity of the 
eclipſe ; as taught under the preceding problems. 


To draw a Type or a Figure of a Lunar Eclipſe on a Plane. 

1. Let CD Ag. 38,) repreſent the ecliptic ; and let the center of 
the ſhadow be in A; through which draw a right line G Q perpen- 
dicular to DC; and ſuppoſe D the eaſt, C the welt, Q the ſouth, 
and G the north, 

2. From A, with the interval of the aggregate AN, of the ſemi. 
diameter of the ſhadow AP, and of the moon PN, deſcribe a circle 
DGCQ,; and with the interval of the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow 
AP, draw another concentric circle EF, which will exhibit the ſec- 
tion of the ſhadow in the paſſage of the moon. 

3. Let AL be equal to the latitude of the moon at the beginning 
of the eclipſe; and in L erect a perpendicular LN, meeting the 
greater circle in N, towards the welt. Then will the center of the 
moon, at the beginning of the eclipſe, be in N. 

4. After like manner, make AS equal to the latitude of the moon 
at the end of the eclipſe, and in S erect a perpendicular OS, parallel 
8 ; then will the center of the moon be in O, at the end of the 
eclipſe. 

5. Connect the points O and N by a right line; ON will be the 
wat * the orbit, which the center of the moon deſcribes du:ing the 
eclipſe. 

& From O and N, with the interval of the moon's ſemidiameter, 
deſcribe circles PV and TX, which will exhibit the moon at the be- 
ginning and end of the eclipſe, - | 

7. Then, from A, letting fall a perpendicular AI to ON; the 
center of the moon will be in I, in the middle of the darkneſs. 

Wherefore, laſtly, from T, with the interval of the moon's ſemi- 
diameter, deſcribe a circle H K : this will repreſent the moon in the 
greateſt darknefs, and at the ſame time the quantity of the eclipſe. 


ECLI1PSE of the SUN. 
This is an occultation of the ſun's body, occaſioned by an interpo- 
ſition of the moon between the ſun and the earth. 

It is diſtinguiſhed, like that of the moon, into total and partial, &c. 
to which mult be added a third ſpecies, called annular. 

Eclipſes of the ſun, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in propriety be 
called eclipſes of the earth. 

As the moon is found to have a parallax of latitude, eclipſes ofthe 
ſun only happen when the latitude of the moon, viewed from the 
carth, is leſs than the aggregate of the apparent ſemidiameter of the 
ſun and moon. Solar ecliples, therefore, happen when the moon is 
in conjunction with the ſun, in or near the nodes, i. e. at the new 
moons. Conſequentiy, the memorable eclipſe of the ſun, at our Sa- 
viour's paſſion, happening at the time of full moon, when the ſun and 
moon are in oppolition, was preternatural. Beſides, the darkneſs in 
total eclipſes of the ſun never laſts above four minutes in one place; 
whereas the darkneſs of the crucifixion laſted three hours, Matt. 
XXVI1L. 15; and overſpread, at leaſt, all the land of Judza. 

Though the new moon cover the ſun from the earth, yet is not 
there an eclipſe every moon; becauſe the moon's way is not preciſe- 
ly under the ecliptic, but is placed obliquely thereto ; only interſect- 
ing it twice in every period. So that eclipſes can only be occaſioned 
in ſuch new moons as happen in theſe interſections or nodes, or very 
near them. 

In the nodes, when the moon has no viſible latitude, the occulta- 
tion is total; and with ſome continuance, when the diſc of the 
moon, in perigæo, appears greater than that of the ſun in apogæo, 
and it's ſhadow is extended beyond the ſurface of the earth; and, 
without continuance, at moderate diſtances, when the cuſp, or point 
of the moon's ſhadow, barely touches the earth. Laſtly, out of the 
nodes, but near them, the eclipſes are partial. 

The other circumſtances of ſolar eclipſes are, 1. That none 
of them are univerſal ; that is, none of them are ſeen throughout the 
whole hemiſphere, which the ſun is then above; the moon's diſc be- 
ing much too little, and much too near the carth, to hide the ſun 
from the diſc of the earth. 

The moon's dark ſhadow covers only a ſpot on the earth's ſurface, 
about 180 Engliſh miles broad, when the ſun's diftance is greateſt, 
and the moon's leaſt ; and thus far only can the total darkneſs ex- 
tend. In this caſe, if L /plate 11, fig. 8,) repreſents the moon, I the 
centar of the earth, LI the diſtance of the moon equal to 56 * 
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7 h. LM the height of the ſhadow of the moon, 
N Fog = will TB be T Mas 1 to 4, and as the fine of 
2 le TMB = 15 50“ to the fine of the angle TMB; i. e. 
3 * : 0,60205999 : : 7,6632969: 8. 2653508, the line of 63“ 
20% therefore the arc A B, or the angle ATB T'MB 
T BM = 15 50 + 63' 20" = 79 10"; and the are BC 158“ 
20 — 183 miles. But her partial ſhadow, or penumbra, may then 

r # circular ſpace 4900 miles in diameter, within which the 
fun is more or leſs eclipſed, as the places are more or leſs diſtant f rom 
the center of the PENUMBRA. In this caſe the axis of the ſhade is 
ſuppoſed to pals through the center of the earth, or the moon is ſup- 

wr to change exactly in the node; and then the ſection of the 

1hadow will be evidently circular, but in every other caſe the conical 
ſhadow is cut obliquely, and the ſection will be an ellipſe. 

2. Nor does the eclipſe appear the fame in all parts of the earth, 
where it is ſeen ; but when in one place it is total, in another it is 

rtial. 

4 1 when the moon, being in her apogee, appears much leſs 
than the ſun, as 1 molt ſenſibly, when he is in perigæo; the 
cuſp ol the lunar ſhadow not reaching the earth, ſhe becomes in a 
central conjunction with the ſun, yet not able to cover his diſc, but 
Jets his whole limb appear like a lucid ring or bracelct ; this is hence 
called an annular eclipſe. 3 3 

3. It does not happen at the ſame time in all places where it is 
ſeen; but appears more early to the weſtern parts, and later to the 

ern. | |; 
_ In moſt ſolar eclipſes the moon's diſc is covered with a faint, 
dawning light, which is attributed to the reflection of the light from 
the illuminated part of the earth. ; 

Laſtly, in total eclipſes of the ſun, the moon's limb is ſeen ſur- 
rounded by a pale circle of light; which ſome aſtronomers take for a 
manifeſt indication of a lunar atmoſphere ; but which is probably 


the atmoſphere of the ſun ; becauſe it has been obſerved to move 


equally with the ſun, and not with the moon ; and belides, the moon 
is now generally believed to have no ATMOSPHERE. 


To determine the Bounds of a Solar Eclipſe. 

If the moon's parallax were inſenſible, the bounds of a ſolar ec- 
lipſe would be determined after the ſame manner as thoſe of a lunar; 
but becauſe here is a ſenſible parallax, we muſt alter our meaſures a 
little, viz. 

1. Add the apparent ſemidiameters of the luminaries both in apo- 
gæo and perigæo 2 

2. Since the parallax diminiſhes the northern latitude, to the for- 
mer ſum add the greate{t parallax of latitude poſſible; and ſince the 
parallax augments the ſouthern latitude, from the ſame ſum ſubtract 
the greateſt parallax of latitude. Thus, in each caſe, will you have 
the true latitude, beyond which there can be no eclipſe. 

This latitude given, the moon's diſtance from the nodes, beyond 
which eclipſes cannot happen, is found, as already directed for lunar 
eclipſes. 

As different authors follow very different hypotheſes, with regard 
to the apparent diameters of the luminaries, and the greateſt parallax 


of latitude, they differ much in aſſigning the bounds at which ſolar 


eclipſes happen. Ptolemy makes the utmoſt bound of eclipſes at 
19* 25' diſtance from the node; Copernicus, at 1912“; Tycho, 
at 18725“; Kepler, at 17 16'; Ricciolus, at 18? 49'. Though 
Ptolemy, in other places, judges 16® 42 diſtance from the node, 
neceſſary; Copernicus, 16® 25'; Tycho, 172 g'; Kepler, 15 55“; 
and Ricciolus, 15 58“. 

Aſtronomers have generally aſſigned 179 as the limit of ſolar eclipſes; 
but this admits of ſome variation; for in apogeal eclipſes, the ſolar 
limit is but 164 degrees, and in perigeal cclipſes it is 182 “. 


| To find the Digits eclipſed. 

Add the pores ſemidiameters of the luminaries into one ſum ; 
from which fubtract the moon's apparent latitude, the remainder is 
the ſcruples, or parts of the diameter eclipſed. Then ſay, as the 
ſemidiameter of the ſun is to the {cruples eclipſed, ſo are 6 digits 
reduced into ſcruples, or 360 ſcruples, to the digits eclipſed. 

The method o finding the ſcruples of half duration, or the line of 
immerſion, is the ſame as that delivered for lunar eclipſes. 


; Hmm to determine the Duration of a Solar Eclipſe. 
Find the horary motion of the moon from the ſun, tor one hour 


before the conjunction, and another hour after: then ſay, as the for- 
mer horary motion is to the ſeconds in an hour, ſo are the ſcruples 
of half du 


alt duration to the time of immerſion; and as the latter horary 
motion is to the ſame ſeconds, ſo are the ſame ſcru ples of half duration 
to the time of immerſion. Laſtly, adding the time of immerlion to 
that of emerſion, the aggregate 1s the total duration. 
he moon's apparent diameter, when largeſt, excceds the ſun's 
when leaſt, only 1 minute 38 ſeconds of a degree; and in the great- 
eſt ſolar eclipſe that can happen at any time and place, the total 
arkneſs can continue no longer than whilſt the moon is moving 
through 1' 38” from the ſun in her orbit, which is about 3 minutes 
13 ſeconds of an hour: for the motion of the ſhadow on the earth's 
diſc is equal to the moon's motion from the ſun, which, on account 
of the earth's revolution on it's axis towards the ſame way, or eaſt- 
ward, is about ot minutes of a degree every hour, at a mean rate; 
but ſo much of the moon's orbit is equal to 304® of a great circle on 


the earth, becauſe the circumference of the moon's orbit is 60 times 
that of the 


earth; and therefore the moon's ſhadow goes 304 de- 
88 1830 geographical miles in an hour, or zo; miles in a 


3 determine the Beginning, Middle, and End, of a Solar Fclipſe. 
rom the moon's latitude, for the time of conjunction, find the 
arch II. (fig. 35,) 


1 or the diſtance of the greateſt obſcurity, Then 
ay, as the horary motion of the moon from the ſun, before the con- 
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junction, is to * ſeconds of an hour; fo is the diſtance of the 
greateſt darkneſꝭ, to the interval of time between the greateſt dark- 
neſs and the conjunction. 

Subtract this interval, in the firſt and third quarter of the anomaly, 
from the time of the conjunction; and in the other quarters, add it 
to the ſame ; the reſult is the time of the greateſt darkneſs; Laſtly; 
from the time of the greatelt darkneſs, ſubtract the time of inci- 
dence, and add it to the time of cmerſion ; the difference, in the firit 
caſe, will be the beginning; and the ſum, in the latter caſe, the end 
of the eclipſe. | 

Indeed, as the interval between the conjunction, and the greateſt 


obſcurity, is very ſmall, and exceedingly precarious, it is not neceſ- 


ſary to be ſo very preciſe ; and accordingly, many authors uſe the 
time of the apparent conjunction for that ot the greateſt darkneſs. _ 
Or if you would determine it with more accuracy, ſubtract about 


two minutes for the diſtance between the conjunction ſcen, and the 
time of the greatelt obſcurity. 


To find the M:on's apparent Latitude at the Beginning and End of an 
Eclipſe. 

From the argument of the _ latitude, computed for the time 

of the apparent conjunction, ſubtract the ſcruples of half duration, 
together with the motion of the ſun, anſwering to the time of inci- 
dence ; the remainder is the argument of latitude, at the beginning 
of the eclipſe. 
Jo the ſame ſum add the ſame ſcruples, together with the ſun's 
motion anſwering to the time of emergence ; the aggregate is the 
argument of Jatitude, at the end of the eclipſe. The argument of 
the latitude given, the moon's true latitude is found after the com- 
mon manner. See LATITUDE, And from the latitude, is ſoon 
found the apparent one. 

'The apparent latitude of the moon, at the beginning and end of a 
ſolar eclipſe, given; to draw a type or figure thereof. This is per- 
formed, as already taught for eclipſes of the moon. 


To calculate an ECL1PSE of the SUN. 
1. Find the mean new moon, and thence the true one; together 
with the place of the luminaries for the apparent time of the true one. 
2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, compute the ap- 
parent time of the new moon obſerved. 


3. For the apparent time of the new moon ſeen, compute the lati- 
tude ſeen. 


4. Thence determine the digits eclipſed. 
. 5. Find the times of the greatelt darkneſs, immerſion, and emer- 
ion. 
6. Thence determine the beginning, and ending, of the eclipſe. 
From the preceding problems, it is evident, that all the trouble 
and fatigue of the calcujus axiſes from the parallaxes of longitude and 
latitude ; without which, the calculation of ſolar eclipſcs would be 
the ſame with that of lunar ones. But after all that is here ſaid, it 
will be found impoſſible to calculate any eclipſe, either of the ſun or 
moon, without having a book of the tables for that purpoſe, and 
precepts ſhewing how to compute by them. See ſuch tables and 
precepts in Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, chap. xix. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 461, ſect. 9, we have a 
contrivance to repreſent ſolar eclipſes, by means of the terreſtrial 
lobe, by M. Seguer, profeſſor of mathematics at Gottingen. And 
Ir. Ferguſon has fitted a terreſtrial globe, ſo as to ſhew the time, 
quantity, duration, ind progreſs of ſolar eclipſes, at any place of the 
earth where they are viſible. This he calls the ECLIPSAREON. 
He has alſo given a large catalogue of ancient and modern eclipſes, 
including thoſe recorded in hiſtory, from 721 years before Chriſt, 
to A. D. 1485; computed eclipſes from 1485 to 1700, and all the 
eclipſes viſible in Europe from 1700 to 1800. Aſtron. p. 175, &c. 


The Number F EcLivses. | 

With reſpect to both luminaries, in any year, there cannot be leſs 
than two, nor more than ſeven ; the moſt uſual number is four, 
and it is rare to have more than ſix. The reaſon is obvious; be- 
cauſe the ſun paſſes by both the nodes but once in a year, unleſs he 
paſſes by one of them in the beginning of the year; in which caſe he 
will paſs by the ſame again a little before the year be finiſhed ; be- 
cauſe the nodes move backwards 194 every year, and therefore the 
ſun will come to either of them 173 days after the other. And if 
either node is within 17 of the ſun at the time of new moon, the 
ſun will be eclipſed ; and at the ſubſequent oppoſition, the moon 
will be eclipſed in the other node, and come round to the next con- 
junction before the former node is 17 beyond the ſun, and eclipſe 
Lian again. When three eclipſes happen about either node, the 
like number generally happen about the oppoſite ; as the ſun comes 
to it in 173 days afterwards, and fix lunations contain only four 
days more. Thus there may be two eclipſes of the ſun, and one of 
the moon, about each of the nodes. But if the moon changes in ei- 
ther of the nodes, ſhe cannot be near enough the other node at the 
next full, to be celipſed; and in fix lunar months afterward ſhe will 


| 3 near the other node; in which caſe there can be only two 


eclipſes in a year, both of the ſun. 


Period of EcLiesEs 

Is that ſpace of time in which the ſame eclipſes return again; 
and, as the nodes move backward 194? every year, they would ſhift 
through all the ſigns and degrees of the ecliptic in 18 years and 225 
days; this woull be the regular period of their return, if any com- 
plete number of lunations were finiſhed without a fraction; but this 
is not the caſe. However, in 223 mean lunations, after the ſun, 
moon, and nodes, have been once in a line of conjunction, they re- 
turn ſo nearly to the ſame ſtate again, as that the ſame node, which 
was in conjunction with the ſun and moon at the beginning of the 
firſt of theſe lunations, will be within 28' 12” of a degree of a line 
of conjunction with the ſun and moon again, when the laſt of theſe 


lunations 
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lunations is completed; and in this period there will be a regular 
return of eclipſes for many ages. By adding to the mean time of 
any ſolar or lunar eclipſe this period, or 18 Julian years 11 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 20 ſeconds, when the laſt day of February in leap- 
years is four times included, or a day leſs, when it occurs five times, 
we ſhall have the mean time of the return of the ſame eclipſe. In 
an interval of 6890 mean lunations, containing 557 years 21 days 
18 hours 30 minutes 11 ſeconds, the ſun and node meet ſo nearly, 
as to be diſtant only 11 ſeconds. 


Uſe of EcLiysEs. 

In aftr-mmy, eclipſes of the moon determine the ſpherical figure 
of the earth, and alſo that the ſun is bigger than the earth, and the 
earth than the moon. Eclipſes alſo, that are ſimilar in all citcum- 
ſtances, and that happen at conſiderable intervals of time, ſeem to 
aſcertain the periods of the moon's motion. In gevgraphy, eclipſes 
diſcover the longitudes of different places; for which purpoſe thoſe 
of the moon are the molt uſeful, becauſe they are more frequently 
viſible, and the ſame lunar ecliple is of equal magnitude and duration 
at all places where it is ſecn. In chronology, both ſolar and lunar 
eclipſes ſerve to determine exactly the time of any paſt event. 

2 or incidence of an eclipſe, which we have fo often 
mentioned, is the moment when part of the ſun or moon's 
diſk firſt begins to be hid. And emerſion, or expurgation of an 
eclipſe, is the time when the eclipſed luminary begins to re-appear, 
or emerge out of the ſhadow. 


Of the PLANETS. 


MERCURY 
Is ſo ſmall a planet, that it can ny be diſtinguiſhed, though 
almoſt equal in radiancy or brightneſs tu the fixed ſtars ; but is never 
ſeen, but when in a very great 8 from the ſun, and is ſeldom 
tli {covered round, even by the teleſcope, but only divided into two 


parts, like the moon while in the quadratures. 


Mercury, neareſt to the central ſun, 

Doch in his oval orbit circling run; 

But rarely is the object of our ſight, 

In ſolar glory ſunk, and more prevailing light. 
BLACKMORE. 


The mean diſtance of Mercury from the ſun is to that of our earth 
from the ſun, as 387 to rooo, it's excentricity 8 degrees. The in- 
elination of it's orbit, that is, the angle formed by the plane of it's 
orbit, with the plane of the ecliptic, 18 6 degrees 52 minutes. It's 
diameter to that of the earth, as 3 to 4; and therefore the globe of 
Mercury will be to that of the earth, as 2 to 5. According to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, the heat and light of the ſun on the ſurface of Mer- 
cury, is ſeven times as intenſe as on the ſurface of our earth in the 
middle of ſummer : which, as he found by experiments made for 
that purpoſe by a thermometer, is ſufficient to make water boil. 

The revolution of Mercury round the ſun, or his year, is perform- 
ed in 57 days 23 hours; his diurnal revolution, .or the length of his 
day, is not yet determined; nor is it certain, whether he has ſuch a 
motion round his own axis or not. The force of gravity on his ſur- 
face, is ſeven times as ſtrong as on the ſurface of the earth. It's 
denſity. and conſequently the gravitation of bodies towards the cen- 
ter cannot be accurately determined; but, no doubt, it_mult exceed 
that of our earth, by reaſon of the exceſs of heat there. 

Mercury changes his phaſes, like the moon, according to his ſe- 
yeral politions, with regard to the ſun and earth. As to his ſituation, 
Mercury is foinctimes obſerved betwixt the earth and the fun ; and 
ſometimes beyond the ſun. It's greateſt diſtance from the fun, with 
regard to us, never exceeds 28 degrees, whence it is ſeldom viſible ; 
being commonly either loſt in the ſun's light, or, when the molt re- 
mote from the ſun, in the crepuſculum. The beſt obſervations of 
this planet are thoſe made when it is ſeen on the ſun's ditk ; for in 
it's Jower conjunction it paſles before the ſun like a little ſpot, eclip- 
ſing a [mall part of his body, which was firſt obſerved by Caſſendi in 
1632; but not without a teleſcope. 


* 


VENUS. 

This planet conſtantly attends the ſun, and never departs from 

him above 47 degrees. When ſhe goes before the ſun, that is, riſes 
before him, the is called Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, or the morning ſtar; 
and when ſhe follows him, that is, ſets after him, Heſperus, or Veſ- 
per, or the evening ſtar. 
The diameter of Venus is to that of the earth, as 10 to 19; her 
diſtance from the ſun is 23383 of the earth's diſtance from the ſun ; 
her excentricity 5; the inclination of her orbit 35 23' ; her periodi- 
cal courfe round the ſun performed in 224 days, 17 hours ; and her 
motiqn round her own axis, in 23 hours. Her greateſt diſtance 
from the earth, according to Caſſini, is 38000 2 of the 
earth; and her ſmalleſt booo. Her parallax is 3 minutes. 

Venus, when viewed through a teleſcope, is rarely ſeen to ſhine 

with a full face, but has — juſt like thoſe of the moon; being 
now gibbous, now horned, &c. and her illumined part conſtant] 
turned towards the ſun, 1. e. it looks towards the eaſt, when Pnol- 
phorus; and towards the weſt, when Heſperus. 
The phenomena of Venus: evidently ſhew the falſity of the Pto- 
lemaic ſyſtem : for that ſyſtem ſuppoſes, that Venus's orb, or heaven, 
incloſes the earth ; paſſing between the ſun and Mercury. And yet 
all our obſervations agree, that Venus is ſometimes on this ſide the 
ſun, and ſometimes on that ; nor did ever any body ſee the earth be- 
tween Venus and the ſun; which yet muſt frequently happen, if 
Venus revolved round the earth, in a heaven below the ſun. Venus 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by her brightneſs, and whiteneſs, which ex- 
ceeds that of all the other planets, and which is ſo conſiderable, that 
in a duſky place ſhe projects a ſenſible ſhadow. Her place is between 
the earth and Mercury. | | 


3 


The viſible conjunctions of Venus with the ſun, are not ſo fre 
quent as thoſe of Mercury, by reaſon of the ſlower motion of Veins. 
whereby ſhe ſeldomer attains to the places given; and becauſe her 
periodical times, compared with the periodical times of the earth 
are leſs commenſurable, and therefore very ſeldom co- incident. 


MAE s. 

This is one of the three ſuperior planets, and of thoſe three the 
neareſt to us; being placed between the ſun and Jupiter. It's 
mean diſtance from the ſun is 1524 of thoſe parts, whereof the dil. 
tance of the ſun from the earth is 1000; it's excentricity 141; the 
inclination of it's orbit, that is, an py. formed by the plane of it's 
orbit with the plane of the ecliptic, 1 degree, 52 minutes; the perio- 
dical time, in which it makes it's revolution round the ſun, 686 days, 
23 hours. 

15 muſt be obſerved; that in the Copernican and Tychonic hypo- 
theſes, the earth is contained within the circumference of this circle: 
and that hence Mars is, at certain times, in oppoſition to the ſun ; 
that is, when near the carth ; and ſometimes Wars is nearer to 4 
than the ſun himſelf; as it is evident in both ſyſteins: and then he 
appears bigger to us, than while in conjunction with the ſun, though 
in conjunction, as well as in oppoſition, it ſhines in full orbit; but 
in conjunction he is ſuperior to the ſun, and at a _ diſtance 
from us; but nearer, when in oppoſition, in the quadratures, he has 
the ſame phaſes the moon has, but they are very little ſenſible to us. 

Mars always appears with a ruddy troubled light, whence we con- 
clude it is encompaſſed with a thick, cloudy atmoſphere, which by 
diſturbing the rays of light in their paſſage and repaſſage thryugh 
it, occaſions that appearance. 


| JuPertTEBR | 

This is one of the ſuperior planets, ſituate between Saturn and 
Mars, remarkable for it's brightneſs, which by it's proper motion 
eems to revolve round the earth in about 12 years. It has a rota- 
tion round it's own axis in 9 hours 56 minutes; and a periodical 
evolution round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20' 9”: it is the 
biggeſt of all the planets ; it's diameter, to that of thg ſun, appears, 
by aſtronomical obſervations, to be as 1077 is to loco; to that of 
Saturn, as 1077 to 889; to that of the earth, as 1077 to 104. The 
force of gravity on it's ſurface is to that on the ſurface of the fin, u 
797,15 is to 10,0000 ; to that of Saturn, as 797,15 to 534,337; to 
that of the earth, as 797,15 to 407,832. The denlity of it's matter 
is to that of the ſun, as 7404 to 10,000; to that of Saturn, as 7404 
to 6011; to that of the earth, as 7404 to 3921. The quantity of 
matter contained in it's body is to that ot the ſun, as 9,248 to 
10,000 ; to that of Saturn, as 9,248 to 4,223 ; to that of the earth, 
as 9, 248 to 0,004.4. | 

The mean diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 5201 of thoſe parts, 
whereof the mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun is 1000, though 
Kepler only makes it 5196 of thoſe parts. Caſſini calculates Jup!- 
ter's mean diſtance from the earth to be 115,000 ſemidiameters of 
the earth. Gregory computes the diſtance of Jupiter from the lun 
to be five times as great as that of the earth from the ſun 3 whence he 
gathers, that the diameter of the fun, to an eye placed in Jupiter, 
would not be a fifth part of what it appears to us; and therefore it's 
diſk would be twenty-five times leſs, and his light and heat in the 
ſame proportion. 

Jupiter appcars almoſt as large as Venus, but is not altogether ſo 
bright. He is eclipſed by the moon, by the ſun, and even by Mars, 
He has three appendages, called zones or belts, which Sir I ſaae 
Newton thinks are formed in his atmoſphere. In theſe are ſeveral 
maculæ or ſpots, carried from eaſt to weſt (in a part conſpicuous to 
us) in the ſpace of 9 hours 56 minutes, the dilcovery of which is 
controverted between Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, Caſſini, and Cam- 
pani. : 

In 16:0, the 7th of January, at one the following night, Galileo 
diſcovercd, round Jupiter, four little planets or moons, which more 
round him, and which he called the Aſtra Medicæa, and we the Sa- 
tellites of Jupiter. "Thoſe nearer to him move with a greater cele- 
rity, than thoſe at a greater diſtance. Simon Marcus has defined 
their revolutions in the following manner. Revolves : 


The firſt and innermoſt, The third. 
. „ 
1 18 28 30 | 7 03 56 34 
The ſecond. The fourth. 
. . 
3 13 18 oo 16 18 09 15 


Caſſini obſerved that the firſt or innermoſt of theſe ſatellites of 
Jupiter, was five ſemidiameters of Jupiter, diſtant from Jupiter itſelf, 
and made it's revolution in one day, 18 hours, and 32 minutes. The 
ſecond, which is ſomewhat greater, he found eight ſemidiameters diſ- 
tant from Jupiter, and it's revolution g days, 13 hours, and 12 mi- 
nutes. The third, which is the greateſt of all, is diſtant from Jupi- 
ter 13 ſemidiameters, and finiſhes it's courſe in 7 days, 3 hows, 
and 50 minutes. The laſt, which is the leaſt of all, is diſtant from 
Jupiter 23 ſemidiameters ; it's period is 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 
minutes. | 

Jupiter's ſatellites, when they enter it's ſhadow (like {the moon 
when the enters the carth's ſhadow) are eclipſed, becauſe they ate 
opake bodies, and receive their light from the ſun. The three till 
cauſe three ecliples in each revolution. 1, When the ſatellite en- 
ters the diſk of Jupiter. 2. When the ſhadow of the ſatellite dark- 
ens the diſk of Jupiter. 3. When the ſuperior part of Jupiter hides 
the ſatellite, 4. When the ſatellite is immerged in Jupiter's ſha- 
dow. Therefore the firſt ſatellite cauſes eclipſes within ſeven days; 
the ſecond eight; the third four; and all together twenty-eight. 
The firſt ſatellite, when arrived at the node, cauſes four eclipſes 
within ſeventeen days. 


Caſſini 
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Caſſini has invented proper tables we n . of the 
eclipſes of the ſatellite next Jupiter, which indicate the very mo- 
ment of the cclipſe. of 1 

Of all the planets, this is the fartheſt from the earth and the ſun, 
on which account, though the biggelt of all the planets it appears 
the ſmalleſt, and to ſhine but with a feeble light. It's period, or 
the ſpace of time wherein he revolves round the ſun (which makes 
his year) according to Kepler, is 29 years, 174 days, 4 hours, 58 
minutes, 25 ſeconds, and 30 thirds ; whence his diurnal motion 
muſt be 2 minutes, © ſeconds, 36 thirds; o_ De la Hire makes 
his diurnal motion 2 minutes, I ſecond. ie inclination of his 

une to that of the ecliptic, Kepler makes 2 32“; De la Hire 2% 

/ It's mean diſtance from the ſun is 326,925 ſemidiameters of 
the earth; and from the earth 210,000 of the ſame. It's ſmalleſt 
diameter, according tv Huygens, is 30 ſeconds, The proportion of 
it's diameter to that of the earth, as 20 to 1; of it's ſurſace to that 
of the earth, as 400 to 1 ; of it's ſolidity to that of the earth, as 1 to 
8000. f : 

The diſtance of Saturn from the ſun being ten times greater than 
that of the earth from the ſame, it is found that the apparent diame- 
ter of the ſun ſeen from him, will not exceed 3 minutes, which 1s 
but little more than twice the diameter of Venus. 

It is doubted, whether or no Saturn, like the other planets, re- 
volves round it's axis: it does not appear, from any aſtronomical 
obſervations, that he does ; and there is one circumſtance that ſhould 
ſeem to argue the contrary, viz. that whereas the earth, and other 
planets, which we know do revolve on their axes, have their equa- 
torial diameters greater than their polar; nothing like this is ob- 
ſerved in Saturn. 

The ſuppoſed various and extraordinary phaſes of Saturn, have 
long perplexed the a/rom-mers, But Huygens has reduced all his 
phaſes to three principal oncs, viz. round, brachiated, and anſated. 

Saturn has a ring peculiar to himſelf, (plate 7, fig. 18, which 
ſurrounds his middle like an arch, or like the horizon of an armilla- 
17 ſphere, without touching him ↄny where; the diameter whereof is 
more than double that of the planet which it ſurrounds ; the former 
containing 45 diameters of the carth, the latter only 20. When 
raiſed enough to be out of the ſhadow of the body of Saturn, it re- 
fects the light of the ſun very ſtrongly. Dr. Keill obſerves, that the 
thickneſs of the ring takes up one half of the ſpace between it's 
cuter, or convex ſurface, and the ſurface of the planet. This ring 
is found to be an opake, ſolid, but ſmooth, and even body. 

Saturn performs his courſe round the ſun, attended with five ſa- 
tellites, or ſecondary planets ; the firſt of which was diſcovered by 
Caſlini, at the Royal Obſervatory at Paris, anno 1672, to be diſtant 


from the center of Saturn, a diameter and two thirds of the ring, 


and to accompliſh his courſe round Saturn in the ſpace of 4 days, 12 
hours, and 27 minutes. he ſecond had been long before diſco- 
vered by Huygens, and is a great deal bigger than the firſt. "This 
is diſtant from Saturn's center, four diameters of the ring, and re- 
volves round him in 16 days, 23 hours. The third was obſerved by 
Caſlini, anno 1671, towards the latter end of October, in a great 
digreſſion from Saturn, but ſoon vaniſhed from his ſight, and could 
not be ſeen again till towards the 15th of December, and ſoon diſ- 
appeared again, till the beginning of February, 1673 ; when it con- 
tinued viſib'e for thirteen days ſucceſſively. 

Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical TranſaRions, gives us a correc- 
tion of the theory of the motion of the fourth ſatellite. It's true 
period he makes 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes, 6 ſeconds ; it's 
diurnal motion, 22 34“ 38” 18/”; it's diſtance from the center of 
Saturn, 4 diameters of the ring ; and it's orbit to be little or nothing 
diſtant from that of the ring, interſecting the orbit of Saturn under 
an angle of 23 degrees and an half. 


GEORGIUM SIDUS. 


This is a new primary planet, diſcovered by William Herſchel, 
eſq. of Bath, in the year 1781; for which he obtained from the 
Royal Society the honorary recompence of Sir Godfrey Copley's 
medal, and fo called in honour of his majeſty king George III. who 
has taken Mr. Herſchel under his patronage, and granted to him an 
annual ſalary. Sce plate 166. | 

From many calculations of our beſt aſtronomers and mathema- 


ticians, ſays Mr. Herſchel, I have collected the following particu- 
lars, as moſt to be depended upon. 


Place of the node - - 2˙ 11 49! 30% 
Inclination of the orbit - 43* 35” 
Place of the perihelion < 172137 17% 
Time of the perihelion paſſage Sep. 7, 1799 
Eccentricity of the orbit ,82034 
Half the greater axis - 19, 7904 | 


Revolution = - - 83, 3364 ſiderial years. 


From my own obſervations on this planet's apparent diameter, 
which I nave found cannot well be leſs than 4”, nor indeed much 
greater, we infer that it's real diameter is to that of the earth, as 
+454 to 1; and hence it appears to be of very conſiderable bulk, 
and, except Saturn and Jupiter, by far the largeſt of the remaining 
planets. It's light is of a bluiſh-white colour, and in brilliancy be- 
tween that of the moon and of Venus. With a teleſcope which 
mkgniſies about three hundred times, it appears to have a very well 

e yo viſible diſk 3 but with inſtruments of a ſmall power, it can 
by Au diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar of between the ſixth and 
ow magnitude. In a very fine clear night, when the moon is 
ablent, it may alſo be ſeen by the naked eye.” 
2 his now! diſcovered primary planet, called the Georgium Sidus, 
attended by two moons, Saturn by five, Jupiter by four, and the 
No. 23. Vol. I. TEK, | 
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earth by one; all theſe, except the laſt, are inviſible to us, by reaſon 
of the ſmallneſs of their ſize, and the greatneſs of their diſtance from 


our earth. 


Apparent Diameter of the Sun, Moon, &c; 
The diameters of the heavenly bodies are either apparent, 1. e: 
ſuch as they appear to the eye; or real, i. e. fuch as they are in 


themſelves. 


The apparent diameters meaſured with a micrometer, are found 
different, in different circumſtances and parts of their orbits; Theſe 
are the angles under which the diameters of the planets are ſeen from 
the earth ; and they are equalto the real Ciameters divided by the dif- 
tance from the earth : or, as theſe angles are very ſmall, the diame- 
ters may be taken for arcs of a circle deſcribed on the eye as a center, 
with a radius equal to the diſtance of the planets; and they are ſaid 
to conſiſt of as many minutes and ſeconds as thoſe angles conſiſt of: 
therefore the apparent diameters of planets are in the inverſe ratio 
of their real diſtances. The ſun's vertical diameter is found by tak- 


ing the height of the upper and lower ed 


ge of his diſk, when he is in 


or near the meridian ; the height of each edge muſt be corrected by 
proper allowances for parallax and refraction, and the difference be- 
tween the true height of the upper and lower edge is the true diame- 
ter. The ſun's apparent diameter may be determined by obſerving 
with a good clock the time which the ſun's diſk takes in paſling 
through the plane of the meridian, or ſome other hour circle. If the 
ſun is in or near the equator, the following proportion may be uſed z 
viz. as the time between the ſun's leaving the meridian or any other 
hour circle and returning to it again, is to 360 degrees, ſo is the 
time of the ſun's tranſit to the number of minutes and ſeconds of a 


degree contained in his apparent diameter. 


If the ſun is in a paral- 


lel at ſome diſtance from the equator, his diameter meaſures a greater 
that parallel than it would do in 
a great circle, and takes up proportionally more time in paſſing over 
the meridian ; in which caſe ſay, as the whole ſine is to the coſine of 
the ſun's declination, ſo is the time of the ſun's paſſing the meridian 
reduced to minutes and ſeconds of a degree, to the arc ot a great circle 
which meaſures the ſun's apparent horizontal diameter. ; 

The ſun's apparent diameter may alſo be taken by the projection 


number of minutes and ſeconds in 


of his image in a dark room. 


There are ſeveral ways of finding the apparent diameters of the 
planets : but the molt certain method is that with the xi ROMETER. 


Greateſt. | Mean. Leaſt. 
Apparent diameter of the Sun 7 477 4 
according to Ariſtarchus 
and Archimeles Uo e ods Bits 
Ptolemy 33 20 ol32 18 eit 20 © 
Albatennius 33 40 9032 28 031 20 0 
Regiomontanus 34 0 932 27 31 © © 
Copernicus 33 54 0032 44 0831 40 © 
Tycho 32 0 ofgt o co o o 
Kepler 31 4 0030 30 30 © © 
Ricciolus 32 8 ojg1 40 31 © o 
Joh. Dom. Caſlini 32 46 olg2 13 031 40 © 
Gaſcoigne 32 50 © 31 40 0 
Flamſteed 32 48 © 31 30 0 
Mouton 132 32 0 30 29 © 
De la Hire 32 44 0032 11 oſz1 38 © 
Louville 32 37 7132 4 36031 g2 50 
M. Caſſini F. 32 37 30032 5 931 32 30 
Monnier 32 5 oþ—- 
Short 32 33 31 28 © 
Apparent Diameter of the Moon, 
according to Ptolemy 35 20 0 31 20 0 
In the the Conjunct. Tycho [28 48 25 36 0 
In the Oppoſ. 36 0 8 
Kepler 32 44 — 30 0 0 
De la Hire 33 30 29 39 © 
In Syzygy, Sir I. Newton 31 30 © 
In 7 ie - gn 31 3 © 
Full, in Perigee, Mouton [33 29 
In Syzygy, Monnier 31 30 0 
In Quadrature 31 © 0 
Apparent Diameter of Saturn, 
according to Albatennius 1 44 28 
Altraganus — I 428 — 
Tycho 2 12 c| 1 50 0 1 34 © 
Hevelius o 19 q o 16 o 0 14 o 
Hortenſius 0 42 4d 0 37 oo 31 0 
Kepler o 30 © 
Ricciolus 112 0 0 57 00 46 o 
Huygens o 30 0 
Flamſteed © 25 © 
Sir I. Newton, from the 
obſervations of Pound 7 o 16 
Monnier 0. 16 1 — 
Saturn's Ring, according tc 
Huygens e 
Sir I. Newton, from the 
obſervations of Pound — 1 "| 
Monnier | O 42 © 
Apparent Diameter of Jupiter, 
according to Albatennius Lt 
and Alfraganus * 37 09 
Tycho 359 0 2 45 0 2 14 Oo 
Hevelius © oo 18 ol 014 © 
3 X | Hortenſius 
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| Greateſt, | Mean. Leaſt. 


' 7 LL m" / ES MPG. "mw 
Hortenſius 1 1490 50 of o 38 30 
Kepler O 50 Oþ ——— — 
Ricciolus 1 8 46] 0 49 46] o 38 18 
Huygens 3: 4 9 

5 E nora A © 54 — — 

ir I. Newton, from 2 

obſervations of Pound 2 87.53 
Monnier 0 37 Oo ——— 
Apparent Diameter of Mars, 

according to Albatennius An 

and Alfraganus 
Tycho 6 46 o|[140 q o 57 o 
Hevelius 020 % 5 oo 2-0 

ortenſius I 4 q 36 %o 9g o 

Kepler 6 30 
Ricciolus 1 32 co 22 oo 10 6 
Huygens o 30 0 
Flamſtced 0 33 © | 
Monnier o 26 © 


Apparent Diameter of Venus, 


according to Albatennius 3 8 — 
Alfraganus I 34 
Tycho 4 40 ol 3 18 o| 52 © 
Hevelius 1% co 10 0.9.0 
Hortenſius 1 40 oo 53 ©| 15 20 
Kepler 7.0 © — — 
Ricciolus 4 8 O1 4 12] © 33 30 
Huygens 125 0 
Flamſteed 1 12 
Horrox 1 18 30 
Crabtree 1 9 
Monnier — 1 oy 

By the tranſit of 1761 1 58 0 
By the tranſit of 1769 I|————|o 59 © 
Apparent Diameter of Mercury, 

according to Albatennius 2 5 20þ——— 

Alfraganus I IS 12 
Tycho 3 57 2 10 q 129 o 
Hevelius o II %o 6 q 4 0 
Hortenſius o 28 oo 19 of o 10 o 
Ricciolus o 25 12] 0 13 48] © 9 20 
Bradley o 10 45 —_ 
Monnier O o o 


The great difference between 'I ycho, and the other two aſtrono- 
mers, Hevelius and Huygens, is owing to this, that Tycho, in imita- 
tion of the ancients, meaſured the diameters, as they appeared to the 
nakedeye; whereas they uſed teleſcopes, whereby a deal of ſpurious 
luſtre, which otherwiſe makes them appear bigger than they are, is 
taken off: nevertheleſs, the diameters of the planets . by 
Huygens's method are ſomewhat bigger than they ought to be, be- 
caule the rays of light are inflected as they paſs by the edges of ſolid 
bodies, to which his method of obſerving was liable. On the other 
hand, Flamſteed's micrometer inflected the rays the contrary way, 
and gave their apparent diameters too ſmall; and therefore Whiſton 
chole the mean between the meaſures of Huygens and Flamſteed, 

The mean diameters of the planets as ſeen from the ſun are as fol- 
low : viz. that of Mercury, 20“; of Venus, go“; of the Earth, 17“; 
of the Moon, 6“; of Mars, 11“; of Jupiter, 37“; and of Saturn, 
16", Sec PARALLAX. 

The following table ſhews the apparent diameters of the ſun at 
different times of the year. 8 


t 


L241 

| January 1.32 38 ] [July 
| 7.32 38. 
13.32 37.6 
| 19.32 30.4 
25.132 J5-2 
February 1.32 33.0 Auguſt 

7.132 31.2 
13.32 28.8 
19./32 20.2 


December 1.|32 3 
7.132 35.8 
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The true Diameter of the SUN and PLANETS, 
each other. 

The ſun's diameter is 890,000 Engliſh miles, his ſu 
content (or number of ſquare miles contained in his ſurtace) ; 
2,488,461,300,000, and His ſolid content, in cubic miles 1 
309,121 768, 400, ooo, ooo. He revolves round his axis in 25 da 1 

hours, and his axis is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at 0 

d an 

* «FT. : | 
ercury's diameter is 3000 miles, it's ſuperficial content i 
28,274,400 ſquare miles, and it's folid content is 14,137,200 ry 
cubic miles. It's diſtance from the ſun is 36,841,468 miles 1 
goes round the ſun in 87 days 23 hours, moving at the rate of 
109, 9 s miles per hour. The inclination ot it's orbit to th. 
plane of the ecliptic is 6* 54'; the plane of it's aphelion ＋ 13 g 
and the place of it's aſcending node 8 14* 4J/. q 

Venus's diameter is 9330 miles, it's ſuperficial content i; 
273,472,824 _ miles, and it's ſolid content is 425,250,241 69 
cubic miles. It's diſtance from the ſun is 68, 89 1,486 miles; it * 
round the ſun in 224 days 17 hours, moving at the rate of 80,2 
788 miles per hour; and round it's own axis in 24 days 8 hours“ 
it's axis is inclined to the plane of it's orbit at an angle of 75e; it 
orbit inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 30 200; the place of it'; 
aphelion 4 20“; and the place of it's aſcending node II 13* 59 

The earth's diameter is 7970 miles; it's ſurface contin: 
199,557,259 ſquare miles, and it's folid content or bulk jx 
265,078, 559,623 cubic miles. It's diſtance from the ſun is 
95,173,000 miles; it goes round the fun in a year, moving at the 
rate of 68, 243736 miles per hour. It's axis is inclined to it's orbit 
23? 29“; and the place of it's aphelion is VP 81. 

Mars's diameter is 5400 miles; it's ſuperiicial content js 
1,608,950 ſquare miles, and it's ſolid content, in cubic mules, i, 
2, 448, 140, 400. It's diſtance from the ſun is 145,014,148 miles 

it goes round the ſun in 1 year 321 days 17 hours, moving at the 
rate of 55,287 miles per hour. It revolves round it's axis in 24 
hours 400; it's orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 15 52; 
the place of it's aphelion is I 0 32', and of it's aſcending nude g 
17* 17. 

Jupiter's diameter is 94000 miles; it's ſuperficial content is 
27,759, %, boo ſquare miles, and it's ſolid content, in cubic miles, 
is 434,893,782, 400, 00. It's diſtance from the ſun is 494,990,976 
miles; it goes round the ſun in 11 years 314 days 18 hours, movin 
at the rate of 29, 083788 miles per hour. It revolves round it's 
axis in 9 hours 56'; it's orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle 
of 1* 20': the place of it's aphelion is = 9® 10', and of it's aſccn- 
ding node T5 7* 29, | 

1 diameter is 78000 miles; it's ſuperficial content is 
19,113,494, 400 ſquare miles; and it's ſolid content, in cubic miles, 
is 248, 475,427, 200, 00. It's diſtance from the ſun is 907,956,130 
miles; it goes round the ſun in 29 years 167 days 6 hours, moving 
at the rate of 22, 101766 miles per hour. His orbit is inclined to 
the ecliptic at an angle of 2% 30“; the place of it's aphelion J 275 


* . 
and their Proportion 10 


perficial 


5o', and of it's aſcending node S 21* 17/. 


The'ſun is 5394 times as big as all the planets put together. 

The ſun is 26,109,963 times as big as 3 845,019 times as 
big as Venus, 1,392,500 times as big as the earth, 4477,015 times 
as big as Mars, 849 times as big as Jupiter, and 1,486 times as big 
as. Saturn. 

The earth's bulk is to Mercury's bulk as 1 to542;, to Venus's 
bulk as 1 to 173688. to Mars's bulk as 1 to 18 53, to Jupiter's bulk 
as I to 1640, and to Saturn's bulk as 1 to 937. 

Suppoſing the light and heat received by the carth to be 1, thoſo 
K Mercury will be 64, of Venus 13, of Mars 3, of Jupiter 2, of 

aturn . 

If a body, projected from the ſun, ſhould continue to fly at the 
rate of 480 mules per hour (which is about the ſwiftneſs of a cannon 
ball), it weuld reach the orbit of Mercury in 8 years 276 days; of 
Venus in 18 years 136 days; of the carth in 22 years 226 days; cf 
Mars in 34 years 169 days; of Jupiter in 117 years 234 days; and 
of Saturn in 215 years 287 days. 

The moon's diameter is ho miles; her bulk is in proportion to 
the earth's bulk as 1 to 4875; her diſtance from the earth's center 
is 240,000 miles, and a cannon ball would go from the carth's cen- 
ter to the moon in 20 days 20 hours. She goes round her orbit in 
27 days 7 hours 43 minutes, moving at the rate of 2299788 miles 
per hour. 


The quantities of matter in the ſun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the 


earth, as determined by the Newtonian theory of gravity, are to cach 
other as the numbers 1, 555, Jr, 3257 Rr; and their 
denſities as the numbers 100, 944, 67, and 400; and their attrac- 
tive powers at their ſurfaces as the numbers 10000, 943, 529, 435» 
reſpectively. 

Mr. Hutton, by very elaborate calculations, founded on the ſur- 
vey and meaſures taken at Schehallien, with a view to aſcertain the 
ATTRACTION of mountains, has deduced the mean denſity of the 
earth, in compariſon with water, to be as 41 to 1 ; and the relative 
denſities of the ſun and planets, in reſpect of water, admitting the 
denſities compared with each other to be as M. de la Lande has 
ſtated them in his Aſtronomy, will be as follow ; viz. water 1, the 
ſun 1x, Mercury 95, Venus 544, the earth 41, Mars 32, the 
moon 345, Jupiter 1, and Saturn 44, Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. 
part ii. art. 33. 


To find the Semidiameters of the primary Planets in Semidiameters of th? 
Earth, | | 

The ſun's true ſemidiameter is 111,25 ſemidiameters of the earth ; 

and the ratio of the diameters of the primary planets to that of the 

ſun, is as follows; viz. that of the ſun being 10,000, that of Mer- 

cury will be 345% that of Venus 1034, that of the carth 1044, that 
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ars 884, that of Jupiter 1062, and that 
of the m_ - 1 7 dae — are caſily found 
of 2 70% Three. Thus, for the ſemidiameter of Saturn, ſay, 
by the ＋ 5 25 © 878,11, &c.: 9,7689, &c. for that of Jupiter, 
. 2 ** 1061,66, &c. : 11,81; for that of Mars, 
$0000 + 77 = 58,16, &c.: 647 ; for that of Venus, 10000 
err At — 5 1,15, &c. and for that of Mercury, 10000 : 
111,25 REN TR 
111735 * 36,1 : 3379» &c. 

Of the Ox RER. 


i chine that repreſents the true SOLAR SYSTEM, and 
as juſt da of the number, motions, order, and poſitions of the 
hex : — is alſo called a planetarium, and is fixed in a frame 
. ned by twelve vertical planes, on which are repre- 
of choay, dee gas ac. The upper ſurface is fat, of 
ſented the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. The upper ſurfa = 
th 4 braſs, on whoſe outward circumference are ſcrewed in 
— : braſs pillars, which ſupport a large flat ſilvered ring, repre- 
gn the ecliptic, with ſeveral circles drawn upon it. he three 
_— are divided into, twelve parts for the 5 of the zodiac, 
ack of which is divided into thirty degrees, and among theſe de- 
_— are graved in their proper places, the nodes, aphelia, and 
teſt north and ſouth latitudes of the planets. Between the next 
Go : "cles are the cardinal points. The next three circles have the 
2 ths and the days of the months, according to the new ſtyle. 
"U on the braſs ſurface of the machine are graduated filver cir- 
cles Lene carry the planets (repreſented by ſilver- balls) upon ar- 
bours or ſtems, that raiſe them up to the height of the plane of the 
ecliptic ; and turning about the handle or winch of the ORRERY, 
all the planets move at their proportional diſtances from a little gilt 
dall in the middle, which repreſents the ſun ; and perform their re- 
volutions according to their periodical times. There are fixed in- 
dices of blued ſteel, which ſhew the longitudes of the planets, by 
pointing to the diviſions of the ſilvered rings or circles, as they move 
round. But as theſe circles, being concentric, give only the mean 
dutances, the true orbits, according to their excentricities, are 
aved on the outſide of each circle, with the periodical times taken 
** the tables, to ſhew what the revolutions are, nearer than can 
formed by any machine. 
N n * * 33 with the pou of greateſt north and 
ſouth latitudes, are alſo marked on thole orbits. 

In the middle of this large circle, deſigned to re reſent the eclip- 
tic, is fixed a globe, to repreſent the ſun. Next the ſun is a ſmall 
ball, to repreſent Mercury. Next to this is Venus, repreſented by 
a larger ball. And, at a greater diſtance from the ſun, you fee the 
earth, repreſented by an ivory ball, ſurrounded, at fome diſtance, 
by a ring, which expreſſes the orbit of the moon, making an angle 
with the circle that repreſents the ecliptic, and thereby ſhewing the 
inclination they have to each other in the heavens, and alſo the line 
of the nodes. Within the ſame ring is another ivory ball, with a 
black cap or caſe, to repreſent the moon; the cap is contrived al- 
ways to cover that hemiſphere, which is turned from the ſun, and 
thereby diſtinguiſheth the enlightened part from the dark fide, and, 
conſequently, her age. 

On the Lr — alſo repreſented Mars; Jupiter with his ſatel- 
lites, or four moons; Saturn, with his ring or belt, and five ſatel- 
lites; likewiſe a dial-plate, meridian, the ecliptic, with it's circles, 
&. 

The principal uſe of the ORRERY is to render the theory of the 
earth and the moon eaſy and intelligible ; and to evidence to our 
ſenſes how all theſe appearances happen, which depend on the an- 
nual or diurnal rotation of the earth, and the monthly revolutions 
of the moon: as the variety of ſcaſons, the viciſſitudes and various 
lengths of days and nights, the manner of ſolar and lunar eclipſes, 
the various phaſes of the moon, &C. There have been various forms 
invented for this noble inſtrument, two of which have principally 
obtained, viz. the hemiſpherical orrery, and the whole ſphere: 
though the orrery at firſt was made without any ſphere, with only 
the ſun, the earth and moon revolving about it; but as this was too 
imperſect a ſtate, they ſoon began to invelt it, ſome with a half 
iphere, and others with a whole ſphere, to be an adequate repreſen- 
tation of the ſolar ſyſtem. | 

The hemiſpherical orrery, as that above deſcribed, has been 
made in greater numbers than any other, on account of their being 
made much cheaper and eaſier than thoſe in a ſphere of the ſame 
lize: there being a vaſt difference between placing an hemiſphere 
on the box of an orrery, and diſpoling an orrery in a large move- 
able ſphere. But the idea given us by the former, is very imperfect 
and unnatural in e of the latter, and it is ſurpriſing to 
think how they ſhould have fo great a run. An orrery, therefore, 
adapted to an armillary ſphere, is the only machine that can exhibit 
a juſt idea of the true ſyſtem of the world, with the diurnal and an- 
mal motions of the heavenly bodies; but is likewiſe capable of ex- 
hibiting the third motion of the earth, viz. that motion of the earth, 

y which the poles of the world revolve about the poles of the eclip- 
tie, and occaſions what is commonly called the preceſſions of the 
equinoxes, or more properly the retrogreſſion of the carth's nodes. 

As the diſtances are in their true roportions to each other, ſo 
likewiſe are the bodies of the planets in their juſt proportions to one 
another, But it cannot be expected, that the diameters of the pla- 
nets ſhould be in proportion to the diameters of the orbits ; becauſe 
taking Jupiter under three inches diameter, and the earth a little 
more than a quarter of an inch, it would require the ſyſtem to be of 
the bigneſs of a mile and 4, the orbit of Saturn gooo feet in diame- 
ter, and ſo on of the reſt ; which would make the machine 3000 
umes bigger than it is. And if the bodies were ſuited to the dimen- 

ons given, the bodies muſt be 3000 times leſs, which would ren- 
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der, them all inviſible, but the fun; and that would be lefs than 
#z-th part of an inch. For this reaſon, as a ball big enough to re- 
—_ the ſun cannot be put on, we are to ſuppoſe the ſun (in re- 
pect of them) as big as the inner circle of the ſilver- ring, which 
repreſents the ecliptic. 

As the orbit of the moon, and the orbits of the fatellites of Ju- 
piter and Saturn, are quite loſt in his proportion of the orbits of the 
primary planets, much more are the fatellites themſelves ; therefore 
the ſatellites are uſually not put on in this poſition of the machine. 
But Saturn's ring is joined to Saturn's body, according to it's pro- 
portion, and the inclination of it's plane to the plane of Saturn's 
orbit: and as the planet is carried round, the ring always moves 
parallel to itſelf, as it does in the heavens. Thereby we ſee why 
the inhabitants of the earth, in one revolution of Saturn, ſee the 
ring twice in the moſt open ſituation of the anſæ, and twice, as if 
it had no ring, that is, when the edge of the ring is towards the 
earth, (the plane of the ring going my 


pla. t h the oblerver's eye) and 
Fu ſucceſſive increaſing and decrealing of the viſible blanes of the 
anſe. 


When you have a complete idea of the proportional bigneſs of 
the planets, Jupiter and Saturn are taken off, and others put on 
three times leſs than the former, in order to put ſatellites about 
them, (and at the ſame time the moon is joined to the earth) and 
ſhew how the ſatellites accompany their primary planet in it's 
courſe round the ſun, Theſe ſatellites, which are pearls upon 
crooked items, do not turn by clock-work round their primaries, (as 
has been done in ſome large orreries) but are only ſet by the hand; 
becauſe, to do it, would be only a needleſs expence, to give a falſe 
notion of their bigneſs, diſtances, and inclination of their orbits, in 
2 of their primaries. 

ut to give a right notion of Jupiter and his ſatellites, and of Sa- 
turn and his ſatellites, there is ſhewn for each of theſe planets a ſyſ- 
tem a- part, hure the diſtances from the primary, and the bigneſs 
of the ſatellites, are expreſſed: and in this ſyſtem, though Jupiter is 
but of about an inch diameter, the outermott ſatellite is as far diſ- 
tant from Jupiter's center, as Saturn is from the ſun in the ma- 
chine ; which ſhews the inconſiſtency and diſproportion of makin 
the ſatellites to move round Jupiter in an orrery. Saturn's ſatel= 
lites are ſtill more improperly put in; becauſe four of them move in 
orbits very much inclined to Saturn's ecliptic, (viz. in an angle of 
above thirty degrees) and the fifth has it's orbit almoſt in the ſame 
plane as Saturn's ecliptic, with a diameter greater than the diameter 
of the whole orrery, even when Saturn is three times lefs than the 
Saturn of the orrery. 

The next thing which is put on, is a contrivance to ſhew, that 
all the confuſion of the planets motions in the Ptolemaic hypotheſis 
called their ſtations and retrogradations) is not really, but apparent- 
ly ſo, in the Copernican, or true ſyſtem of the world. And this is 
done by two ſtcel indices, one of which being always applied to the 
ſun, and ſucceſſively to the top of the ſtem of the planet to be ex 
amined, whilſt the other is applied to the earth (as a center) and the 
ſaid planet : by turning the handle of the machine, the heliocentric 
and geocentric places of the planet are ſeen on the ecliptic at the 
fame time; ſhewing why the planets ſeem to go backwards and for- 
wards when viewed from the earth; though they go all the while 
regularly from weſt to caſt, as they would be ſeen from the ſun. 

When the machine is put in motion, all theſe bodies move round 
that which repreſents the ſun, and, at the ſame time, both that, 
and all thoſe which repreſent ſuch of the planets as have been ob- 
ſerved to have a rotation about their axis, turn round upon the ſaid 
ſtems, and in their proper times. The ſatellites, or moons, alſo 
revoive about their primaries at the ſame time; and the ring that 
repreſents the orbit of the moon has likewiſe it's proper motion, 
whereby that of it's nodes is allo expreſſed. The whole machine is 
put into motion by turning a ſmall winch, like the key of a ciock, 
with very little ſtrength. * And, above this winch, is a cylindrical 
pin, which may be drawn a little out, or pulhed in at pleaſure : 
when it is pulhed in, all the planets, both primary and ſecondary, 
will move according to their reſpective periods, by turning the han- 
dle or winch : when it is drawn out, the motions of the latellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn will be ſtopped, while all the reſt move freely. 
In the place of the ſun, = may fix a braſs lamp, with two convex 
glaſſes, made on purpoſe ; which, being placed with the glaſs di- 
rectly to the carth, and turning round in the ſame time with the 
carth, throws a continual rong light upon it and the moon, in 
whatever part of it's orbit it 1s 3 and fo not only the times in which 
the eclipſes of the fun and moon will happen, are thewn, but the 
phænomena themſelves are truly repreſeuted. | 

This machine is ſo contrived, that the winch may be turned 
either way; fo that the fame number of revolutions being made 
backwards, they will bring all the planets to their former aſpe&s or 
ſituations in reſpect to each other. | 

It would be too great an undertaking here to give an account 
of the mechaniſm of the larger fort of orreries, which repreſent the 


movements of all the heavenly bodies ; nor, indeed, can it be done 
either by diagram or deſcription, to render it intelligible to the moſt 


diſcerning reader; but, initead of that, we ſhall exhibit an idea of 
the theory and ſtructure of an uſeful, conciſe, and portable plane- 
tarium, which any gentleman may have made for a ſmall expence, 
and will exhibit very juſtly the motions of all the primary planets 
about the ſun, by wheel-work ; and thoſe that have ſecondaries, 
or moons, may have them placed about their primaries moveably by 
the hand, ſo that the whole ſhall be a jult repreſentation of the ſolar 
ſyſtem, or true ſtate of the heavens, for any given time of the year. 

In order to this, we muſt compare and find out the proportion, 
which the periodical times, or revolutions of the primary planets, 


| bear to that of the earth; and they are ſuch as are expreſſed in the 
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other: as, 
305,25 : 88 


2:83: 20, for Mercury. 
355.25 3 22447 


2252: 32, for Venus, 


305,25 : 686,9 ::49: 75, for Mars. 
365,25: 433245 J Þ for Jupiter, 
365,25 : 19759,3 . 5: 149, for Saturn, 


The planets are repreſented by the ſame characters the chemiſts 
uſe to repreſent their metals by, on account of ſome ſuppoſed ana- 
logy between thoſe celeſtial, and ſubterraneous bodies. Saturn is 
repreſented by the character H. Jupiter by X. Mars G. 
Venus Q. Mercury . To which we now add, fellus, the earth, 
marked . or &. : 

The inſtruments requiſite in aſtronomical obſervations, are te- 
leſcopes, of ſeveral ſizes; armillary and zodiacal ſpheres ; ce- 
leſtial globes, aſtronomical quadrants, azimuthal horizons, ſex- 
tants, Ke. 

Of the TELLURIAN, 3 

The tellurian is an inſtrument, the intention of which is to ſhew, 
in an accurate and chat manner, all the phænomena ariſing from 
the annual and diurnal motion of the earth. On the globe con- 
ſtructed by Mr. Adams, and which is of three inches diameter, 
all the continents, ſeas, kingdoms, &c. may be diſtinctly ſeen; 
th: equator, ecliptic, tropics, and other circles, are very viſible, 
ſo d the problems, relative to er may be r 
ſo!'1-], The axis of the earth is inclined to the ecliptic in an angle 
ot 66 degrees, and preſerves it's paralleliſm during the whole of 
it's revolution. About the globe there is a circle, to repreſent the 
termination, or boundary between light and darkneſs, gan, hav 
enlichtened from the dark hemiſphere. There is alſo an hour 
circle, to determine the time of ſun-rifing or ſetting : an index alſo 
points out the ſun's place in the ecliptic of the inſtrument tor any 
given day in the year. The firſt thing, therefore, to be done, is 
to rectify the inſtrument; or to put the globe into a poſition ſimilar 
to that of the earth for any given day. 


Of the LUNARIUM- 
This inſtrument only exhibits the monthly motion of the moon 
round the earth, the inclination of the nodes and the phaſes. 
Several valuable improvements in the above inſtruments have 
lately been made by Mr. G. Adams. 


Of a TELESCOPE. 5 
A teleſcope is an optical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral glaſſes, 


er lenſes, fitted into a tube, through which remote objects are ſeen, 
as if nigh at hand. 


| ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 
Is a teleſcope conſiſting of an object-glaſs, and an eye-glaſs, 
both convex. | 


It has it's name from it's being wholly uſed in aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations. 

The perſon, who ſuggeſted the firſt idea of this teleſcope was 
Kepler, who alſo explained the rationale, and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of it in his Catoptrics, in 1611; but the firſt perſon 
who actually made an inſtrument of this conſtruction, wes father 
Scheiner, who has given a deſcription of it in his Roſa Urſina, 
publiſhed in 1630. To this purpoſe he ſays, if you infert two 
ſimilar lenſes, both convex, in a tube, and place your eye at a con- 
venient diſtance, you will ſee all terreſtrial 2 inverted indeed, 
but magnified, and very diſtinct, with a conſiderable extent of view. 
He afterwards ſubjoins an account of a teleſcope of a different con- 
firuQtion, with two convex eye-glaſſes, which again reverſe the 
images, and makes them appear in their natural poſition. Father 
Rheita, however, ſoon after propoſed a better conſtruction, uſing 
three eye-glaſſes inſtead of two. 


Conflrution of the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE. 

The tube being prepared, an object-glaſs, either plano-convex, 
or convex on both ſides, but a ſegment of a large ſphere, is fitted 
in at one end, and an eye-glaſs convex on both ſides, which is the 
ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, is fitted into the other end, at the com- 
mon diſtance of the foci. 

Thus, the rays of each pencil iſſuing from every point of the 
objet ABC, ( * 153, Optics, fig. 124,) paſſing through the ob- 
ject-glaſs DE F, become converging, and meet in their foci at 
IH „where an image of the object will be formed. If then 
another convex lens, K M, of a ſhorter focal length, be ſo placed, 
as that it's focus ſhall be in I H G, the rays of each pencil, after 
paſſing through it, will become nearly parallel, ſo as to meet upon 
the retina, and form an enlarged image of the object at RST. 
If the proceſs of the rays be traced, it will preſently be perceived, 
that this image muſt be inverted. For the pencil that iſſues from 
A, has it's focus in G, and again in R, on the fame {ide with A. 
But as there is always one inverſion in ſimple viſion, this want of 
inverſion produces jult the reverſe of the natural * The 
field of view in this teleſcope will be large, becauſe 
that can be received on the ſurface of the lens K M, being con- 
verging after paſſing through it, are thrown into the pupil of the 
eye, placed in the common interſettion of the pencils at P. 


Theory of the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE. 

An eye, placed near the focus of the eye-glaſs, of ſuch a tele- 
ſcope, will ſee objects diſtinctly, but inverted, and magnified in 
the ratio of the diſtance of the focus of the eye-glaſs to the diſtance 
of the focus of the object-glaſs. 


For, 1, Since they are very remote objects that are viewed | 


mrough theſe teleſcopes, the rays from any point of the object fall 


magnitude as before, only in an erect ſituation. 


all the pencils | 
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parallel on the object- glaſs; and, conſequently, after | 

will meet in a point behind the glaſs, — 2 is — 
the eye-glaſs. From this point they begin to diverge, and fall g; 
verging on the eye-glaſs, where being refracted, they enter the cu 
parallel. | 19 

2. Hence, as all but myopes ſee diſtinctiy by parallel rays a tele 
ſcope, thus diſpoſed, will exhibit remote objects diſtinctiy. Su 
pole the common focus of the lenſes in F (fig. 125, and 5 
AB==BF. Since one of the rays AC, procceding from the right 
fide of the object, paſſes through A; the ray CE will be parallel to 
the axis AI; and, therefore, after refraction in the eye-glaſs, will 
fall in with it in it's focus G. 

Since, then, the cye is placed near it, and all the other rays pro- 
ceeding from the ſame point of the object with EG are refracteg 
parallel to it; the point in the right ſide of the object will be ſeen 
in the right line EG. 

After the like manner it appears, that the middle point of the 
object is ſeen in the axis GB, fo that the object appears in- 
verted. 

3. From what has been already ſhewn, it appears, that the ſe. 
midiameter of the object will be ſeen through the teleſcope, under 
the angle E GI, which to the naked eye placed in A, is ſcen under 
the angle bAc, or BAC. Suppoſe, now, I F equal to the dir. 
tance of the focus I G ; ſince the right angles at I are equal, E G 
ETI. Therefore, drawing F M parallel to AC, we ſhall have 
IFM BAC. The ſemidiameter, therefore, viewed with the 
naked eye, is to that viewed through the teleſcope, as I M to IE. 
Draw K E parallel to FM ; we ſhall have IM: IE:: IF: IK. 
But by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the lenſes, CE BI BF 
+FI=AB+FI,; and by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the 
right lines CA, and E K, CE—AK; therctore BIA K; 
conſequently ABz=I K. And therefore IM: IE:: IF: AB; 


that is, the ſemidiameter, ſcen with the naked eye, is to the ſemi. 


diameter viewed through the teleſcope, in the ratio of the diſtance 


of the focus of the eye-lens I F, to the diſtance of the focus of the 
object-glaſs AB. Y. E. D. 

This may be otherwiſe demonſtrated by means of fg. 124; for, 
neglecting the length of the teleſcope, as bearing no ſenſible pro- 
portion to the diſtance cf an object, the angle under which the oh. 
ject is viewed is AEC==KEM; but the angle with which the 

ncils, that torm the image, come to the eye, is K PM —1LG 

the pencil MP being reiracted parallel to 8 L, and K P to IL), 
and theſe angles are to one another as LH to H E. | 

The magnifying power of Galileo's teleſcope may be alſo eſli- 
mated by the ſame rule; the only difference between them | 
this, that the pencils by which the extremities of any object are 
ſcen in this cale enter the eye diverging, whereas in the other they 
enter it converging ; but if the ſphere of coneavity in the eye-glals 
of the Galilean hone be equal to the ſphere of convexity in the 
2 of another teleſcope, their magnifying power will be the 

ame. 

The concave eye-glaſs, however, being placed between the ob- 
ject-glaſs, and it's focus, the Galilean teleſcope will be ſhorter than 
the other, by twice the focal length of the eye-glaſs. 

Conſequently, if the length of the teleſcopes be the ſame, the 
Galilean will have the greater magnifying power. Viſion is alſo 
more diſtinct in theſe teleſcopes, owing, perhaps, in part, to there 
being no intermediate image between the eye and the object. Be- 
ſides, the eye-glaſs being very thin in the center, the rays will be 
leſs liable to be diſtorted by irregularities in the ſubſtance of the 
|” Whatever be the cauſe, we can ſometimes ſee Jupiter's 

atellites very clearly in a Galilean teleſcope, not more than twenty 
inches, or two feet long, when one of four or five feet of the com- 
mon ſort, will hardly make them vilible. 

From what has been above delivered, it appears, 

1. As the aſtronomical teleſcope exhibits objects inverted, it ſerves 
commodiouſly enough for obſerving the flars (it mattering little, 
whether they be ſeen erect or inverted) ; but, for terreſtrial objects, 
it is much lels proper, as the inverting frequently prevents their 
being known. 

2. If between the eye-glaſs and it's focus G, ( fig. 125,) be 3 
plain well-poliſhed metal Nr LN. of the length of an inch, 
and of an oval figure, inclined to the axis under an angle of 45", 
the rays EP and M Q will be reflected in ſuch a manner as that 
concurring in g, they make an angle Pg Q, equal to PG Q ſor 
LPE==gPQ ==GPYQ, and 1QPÞ=G QN=—gQN, and there- 
fore, PQG==PQsg, and conſequently PGQ == Pg and 
therefore the eye being placed in g, will ſee the object of the fame 
By the addition 
therefore of ſuch a ſpeculum, the aſtronomical teleſcope is render 
fit to obſerve terreſtrial objects. 

3. Since the focus of the glafs convex on both ſides is diſtant from 
the glaſs itſelf a ſemidiameter, and that of a plano-convex glals, 3 
diameter; if the object- glaſs be convex on both ſides, the teleſcope 
will magnify the ſemidiameter of the object, in the ratio of the ſe- 
midiameter of the eye-glaſs to the 9 of the object- glaſs: 
but if the object-glaſs be a plano-convex, in the ratio of the ſemi- 
diameter of the eye-glaſs, to the diameter of the object-glaſs. 

4. Wherefore, ſince the ſemidiameter of the eye-gaſs has 4 
rower ratio to the ſemidiameter of the object-glaſs than to its 

iameter; a teleſcope magnihes the ſemidiameter of the object more, 
5 the object-glaſs be a plano-convex, than if convex on both 
ides. | 

For the ſame reaſon a teleſcope magnifies more when the eye- 
glaſs is convex on both ſides, than when it is plano-convex. 

5. The ratio of the bob of the eye-glaſs to the diameter 
or femidiameter of the objeQ-glaſs, is the [ef as the eye- glaſs 18 
a ſegment of a leſs ſphere, and the object- glaſs of a greater. A te- 
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magnifies more the diameter of the object, as the 
1 5 * _ ſe —— of a greater, and the owo-glnls of a leſſer 
Ty And yet the ratio of the ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs to 
Kebbſec⸗ laſs muſt not be too ſmall ; if it be, it will not refract 
; 3 to the eye from each point of the object; nor will it 
** — hoſe coming from different points ſufficiently; by which 
— the viſion will be rendered obſcure and confuſed, Lo this 
EW added what we have ſhewn, of the ratio of the object-glaſs 
— the eye-glals in the Dutch teleſcope. : , 
De Chales obſerves, that an object-lens of 21 feet will require 
an eye-glaſs 12 digit or tenth of a foot; and an object-glafs of 
eighit or ten feet, an eye-glaſs of four digits; in which he is con- 


firmed by Euſtachio de Divinis. 


To ſhorten the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE ; i. e. to con- 
ſtruct a teleſcope ſo, as 5 though ſhorter than the common one, 
: nity as much: 

h . provided a 2 tube, fit in an object-lens EO 
( fe. 126,) which is a ſegment of a moderate ſphere ; let the fir(t 
eye-glaſs B D be concave on both ſides, and fo placed in the tube, 
as that the focus of the object-glaſs A may be behind it, but 
nearer to the center of the concavity G. Then will the image be 
thrown in Q, ſo as that GA:GI::AB:QI. Laſtly, tit in 
another object-glaſs, convex on both ſides, and a ſegment of a 
leſſer ſphere, ſo as that it's focus may be in Q. 

This teleſcope will magnify the diameter of the object more than 
if the object-glaſs were to repreſent it's image at the ſame diſtance 
E. Q; and conſequently a ſhorter teleſcope, conſtructed this way, 
is equi-alent to a longer in the common way. 

Sir Iſaac Newton furniihes us with another method of contract- 
ing the teleſcope, in his catoptrical, or reflecting teleſcope ; the 
conſtruction whereof ſee hereafter. Sec TELESCOPE. 


Of the CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


This is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex ſurface the fixed 
ftars are laid down, at proportionable diſtances, together with the 
rincipal circles of the ſphere. 

The ſurface of the celeſtial globe may be eſteemed a juſt reps 

ſentation of the concave expanſe of the heavens, notwithſtanding 
it's convexity ; for. if the eye wete placed in the center of it, and 
the globe made of glaſs, the ſtars that are drawn upon it would ap- 
pear in a concave ſurface, exactly correſponding to thoſe in the 
heavens. 
The uſe of theſe globes is to exhibit the phenomena of the mo- 
tions of the ſun and ſtars, in an eaſy and obvious manner; which, 
though ſomewhat inaccurate, is yet exact enough for the common 
uſes of life, and may ſave the trouble of trigonometrical calcu- 
lation, 


To exhibit the Stars, Circles, &c. on the Surface of a given Sphere 
or Ball, and fit far the Uſes of ASTRONOMY. 


1. Aſſume any two points, diametrically oppoſite to each other, 
as Pand Q, (plate 164, fig. 58,) and in theſe fix « axes, P A and 
QC, for the ball to turn round on. The points Pand Q, or A 
and C, will exhibit the poles of the world. 

2. Divide a brazen circle ABCD into four quadrants, AE, 
EC, CF, and FD; and ſubdivide each quadrant into go degrees, 
numbered from the points E and F, towards the poles A and C. 

3. Incloſe the globe in this circle, as in a meridian, at the points 
A and C, fo as it may freely turn therein. 

4. Apply a ſtyle or pin to the ſurface of the globe, in the firſt de- 
gree of the meridian, and turn the ball round; by this means will a 
circle be deſcribed on the ſurface, repreſenting the equator to be di- 
vided into degrees. | 

5. From the pole of the world P towards M, and from the other 
pole C towards N, number 234 degrees; the points M and N will 
be the poles of the ecliptic. | 
v. Apply a ſtyle to the meridian, in the poiat M, and turn the 
globe round ; by this rotation will the arctic polar circle be de- 
icribed: and aſter the ſame manner is the anta dic polar to be de- 
{cribed about the point N. | | 
7. Number 231 degrees from the equator towards the poles P 
and Q, and note the points H and I; then applying a ſtyle to the 
meridian, as before, two circles will be deſcribed parallel to the 
equator, whereof that drawn through H will be the tropic of 
Cancer, and the other through I, the tropic of Capricorn. 

8. Hang the globe within the meridian, in the poles of the 
ecliptic, as before in the poles of the world; and applying a ſtyle 
to E, turn it round: by this means will the ecliptic be delineated, 
which remains to be divided into twelve ſigns; and each of theſe, 
again, divided into thirty degrees. 

9. While the globe remains thus ſuſpended, bring the degree of 
longitude of any ſtar under the meridian; and in the meridiar, 
number as many degrees towards the pole as is the degree of la- 
titude of the place: the point of interſection is the place of that 
itar on the ſurface of the globe. After the ſame manner may the 
place of the ſtar be determined from the right aſcenſion and declina- 
uon given, the globe being ſuppoſed ſuſpended from the poles of 
the world, or the equator, ; 
to, All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down, the figure of 
che conſtellation is to be deligned ; after which it may either be co- 
loured or engraven. | | 
II. Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden frame or ho- 
ion, DBL, ſupported on four feet, in ſuch a manner as to be 
divided thereby into two hemiſpheres, and that the pole A may be 
raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure. . 

12. On the limb or edge of the horizon deſcribe a circle, which 
divide into 360 degrees, and inſert the calendars and winds. 


13: Laſtly, to the pole A ht a brazen circle, divided into twenty- 
four horary parts, and numbered twice twelve, ſo that the line of 
diviſion of XII may be in the plane of the meridian, on either ſide 
the pole; and on the pole itſelt apply an index, to turn reund with 
the globe. See #Þrary CiRCLE. Thus is the globe complete. 

It may here be obſerved, that as the longitude of the ſtars is con- 
tinually increaſing, a common globe does not remain of perpetual 
uſe: but the increaſe in ſcventy-two years only amounting to a de- 
gree, the whole will make no conſiderable error in an hundred 
years; tht deſign of a globe being only to repreſent things ſomething 
near the truth. 


To make a CELESTIAL GLOBE, 
This method is that the moſt frequently uſed; and we only pre- 
miſled the former as being the molt eaſily conceived, and leading 
more naturally to this. 

1. From the given diameter of. the globe, find a right line AB, 
fig. 59, n. 2, equal to the circumference of a great circle, and di- 
vide it into twelve equal parts. 

2. I hrough the Conga wakes of diviſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. with 
the interval of 10 of them, deſeribe arches, mutually interſecting 
each other in D and E:; theſe figures or picces, daly paſted or joined 
together, will make the whole ſurface of the globe. 

3. Divide each part of tlie right line AB into thirty equal parts, 
ſo that the whole line AB, repicienting the periphery of the equator, 
may be divided into 460 degrees. 

+ 4. From the poles D and E, g. 60, with the interval of 234 
degrees, deſcribe the arches a5; theſe will be twelve parts of the 
polar circles. | 

5. After the like manner, from the ſame poles D and E, with 
the interval of 604 degrees reckoned ſrom the equator, deſeribe 
arches cd; theſe will be the twelfth parts of the tropics. 

6. Through the degree of the equator e, corre{ponding to the 
rigit aſcenſion of any given ſtar, and the potes D and E, draw an 
arch of a circle, and taking in the compaſſes of the complement of 
the declination from the pole D, deſcribe an arch, interſecting it 
in 1; this point i will be the place of that ſtar. 

7. All the ſtars of a conſtellation being thus laid down, the 
figure of the conſtellation is to be drawn, according to Bayer, 14c- 
velius, or Flamſtecd. 

8. Laſtly, after the ſame manner are the declinations and right 
aſcenſions of each degree of the ecliptic dg to be determincd. 

9. The ſurface of the globe thus projected on a plane is to be en- 
graven on Copper, to ſave the trouble of doing this over again for 
each globe. 

10. A ball, in the mean time is to be prepared of paper, plaiſter, 
&c. after the manner above directed, and of the intended diaincter 
of the globe: on this, by means of a femi-circle and ſtyle, is the 
equator to be drawn ; and through every 3oth degree a meridian. 

he ball thus divided into twelve parts, correſponding to the ſer - 
ments before projected, they are to be cut from the printed paper, 
and paſted on the ball. 

11. Nothing now remains but to hang the globe, as before, in a 
brazen meridian and wooden horizon; to which may be added, a 
quadrant of altitude H I, jg. 61; made of braſs, and divided in the 
ſame manner as the ecliptic and cquator. 

If the declinations and right aſcenſions of the ſtars be not given, 
but their longitudes and latitudes in licu thereof, the ſurface of the 

lobe is to be projected after the fame manner as before; except that, 
in this caſ:, D and E, fg. 59, are the poles of the ecliptic, and 7% 
the ecliptic itfelf; and that the polar circles and tropics, with the 
equator g d, and the parallels thereof, are to be determined from 
their de-linations. 

One of the fulleſt catalogues of the ſt>ts is that of Mr. Flamſtecd ; 
wherein the right alcentions and declinations, as well as the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, &c. are cvery where expreſſad. 


Te of the CELtsTIAL GLOBE; ; 

The uſe of this initrument is very extenſive; ſcarce any thing 
in the ſpherical arenen but may be exhibited thereby. 

The principal points are contained in the following problems; 
with their ſolutions 3- which will let the reader enough into the na- 
ture and reaſon of this noble inſtrument, to apply it, of his own ac= 
cord, in any other caſes. 


Te find the right Aſcenſion and Declinatian of a Star, repreſented 

on tie Surjace of the GLOBE. 

Bring the ſtar to the graduated fide of the brazen meridian : then 
the number of degrees interecpted between the equator, and the 
point of the nicridian cut by the ſtar, gives it's declination ; and 
the degree of the equator, which comes under the meridian to- 
gether with the Itar, is it's right aſcenſion. 


To find the Longitude of a Star. 

Apply the center of the quadrant altitude over the pole of the 
ecliptic in the fame hemiſphere with the ſtar, and bring it's gra- 
duated edge to the ſtar : the degree on the quadrant cut by the [tar is 
it's latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic; and the degree of the 
ecliptic cut by the Quadrant it's longitude, 


To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, 


Seek the day of the month in the proper calendar on the horizon, 
and againft the day in the circle of i gas is the ſign and degree the 


ecliptic, on the ſurface of the globe; this is the ſun's place fer 'that 
day. 
To find the Declination ef the Sun. 


The ſun's place for the day given being brought to the meridian, 
the degrees of the meridian intercepted between the equinoctial 
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ſun is in for that day: this done, find the ſame ſign upon the 
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To find the Place of a Planet, with it's right Aſcenſion and Decli- 
nati;n ; it's Longitude and Latitude for the Time being given. 
Apply the center of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of the ec- 
liptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame denomination with the lati- 
tude), and bring it to the given longitude in the ecliptic : this point 
is the planet's place; and bringing it to the mendian, it's right 
aſcenſion and declination will be found, as already ſhewn of a ſtar. 


To reflify the Guonk, or adjuſt it to the Place, & * as it may repre- 
ſent the preſent State or Situation of the Heavens, 

1. If the place be in north latitude, raiſe the north pole above the 
horizon; if in ſouth, raiſe the ſouth pole; till the arch intercepted 
between the pole and horizon be equal to the given clevation of the 
pole. 2. Fix the quadrant of altitude on the zenith, 1. e. on the la- 


'titude of the place. 3. By means of a compaſs or meridian line, 


lace the globe in ſuch a manner as that the brazen meridian may be 
in the plane of the terreſtrial meridian. 4. Bring the degree of the 
ecliptic the ſun is in to the meridian, and ſet the horary index to 
twelve: thus will the globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the 
noon of that * 5. 1 urn the globe till the index come to any other 
given hour ; thus will it ſhew the face of the heavens for that time. 


T knw all the Stars and Planets by Means af the GLOBE. 

t. Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the heavens for that time. 2. 
Look on the globe for ſome one ſtar which you know; e. gr. the 
middlemoſt {tar in the tail of the great bear. 3. Obſerve the poſi- 
tions of the other more conſpKuous ſtars in the fame conſtellation ; 
and, by transferring the eye from the globe to the heavens, you will 
calily note the ſame there. 4. After the fame manner may you pro- 
ceed from this to the neighbouring conſtellations, till you have learn- 
cd them all, 

If the planets be repreſented on the globe, after the manner above 
deſcribed, by comparing them with the neighbouring ſtars you wall 


likewiſe know the planets. , 


To find the Sun's oblique Aſcenſion, his eaflern Amplitude and Azimuth, 
with the Time of Riſing. 

1. Rectify the globe for the hour of twelve, and bring the ſun's 

lace to the eaſtern ſide of the horizon : then the number of degrees, 


intercepted between that degree of the equator now come to the ho- 


rizon and the beginning of Aries, is the ſun's oblique aſcenſion. 
2. The degrees on the horizon, intercepted between the eaſt point 
thereof and the point wherein the ſun is, is the ortive or riſing am- 
litnde. 3. The hour, pointed to by the index, is the time of the 
Fun's riſing. 4. Turning the globe till the index points to the pre- 
ſent hour, lay the quadrant to the fun's place; the degree cut by the 
quadrant, in the horizon, is the fun's azimuth. | 


To find the Sun's oblique Deſcenſian, weſtern Amplitude, and Azimuth, 
with the Time of Setting. 
The ſolution of this problem is the ſame as that of the former; 
excepting that the ſun's place muſt be here brought to the weltern 
ſide of the horizon, as in the former it was to the eaſtern. 


To find the Length of Day and Night. 

1. Find the time of the ſun's riſing. which being numbered from 
midnight, the double thereof gives the length of the night. 2. Sub- 
tract the length of the night from the whole day, or twenty-four hours, 
and the remainder is the length of the day. 


Te find the Riſing, Setting, and Culminating of a Star ; it's Continuance 
above the Heriz5n for any Place and Day; together with it's «blique 
Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion, and it's eaſtern and weſtern Amplitude and 
Azimuth, | 
1. Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the heavens at twelve o'clock 

that day. 2. Bring the ſtar to the eaſtern fide of the horizon: thus 

will it's eaſtern amplitude and azimuth, and the time of riſing, be 
found, as already taught of the ſun. 3. Bring the ſame ſtar to the 
weſtern ſide of the horizon : thus will the weſtern amplitude and 
azimuth, and the time of ſetting, be found. 4. The time of riſing, 
ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the continuance of the ſtar 
above the horizon. 5. This continuance above the horizon, ſub- 
tracted from twenty-four hours, leaves the time of it's continuance 
below the horizon. 6. Laſtly, the hour to which the index points, 
when the ſtar is brought to the meridian, gives the time of it's cul- 
mination. 8 


To find the Altitude of the Sun, or 2 xy for any given Flour of the Day 
or Night. 

1. Adjuſt the globe to the polition of the heavens, and turn it till 
the index point at the given hour. 2. Fix on the quadrant of alti- 
tude, at go degrecs from the horizon, and bring it to the ſun's or 
ſtar's place : the degrees of the quadrant, intercepted between the ho- 
rizon and the ſun or lar, is the altitude eng 


The Altitude of the Sun by Day, or of a Star by Night, being given, to 
find the Time 4 that Day ar Night. 

1. Rectify the globe as in the preceding problem. 2. Turn the 
globe and quadrant, till ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the ecliptic 
the ſun is in, cut the quadrant in the given degree of altitude; then 
does the index point at the hour ſought. 


The Azimuth of the Sun or a Star given, to find the Time of the Day or 
Night. 
ReQify the globe, and bring the quadrant to the given azimuth in 
the horizon; turn the globe, till the {tar come to the ſame : then 
will the index ſhew the time. | 


To find the Intervals of Time between the Riſings of two Stars, or their | 


Culminations, 
1. Raiſe the pole of the globe ſo many degrees above the horizon, 


as is the elevation of the pole of the place. 2. Bring the firſt ſtar to 


xe horlzon, and obſerve the time the index points to. 3. The lame 


do by the other ſtar : then ſubtracting the former time from ch 
the remainder is the interval between the rilings. 
After the like manner is the interval between two Culminationg 


found, by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 
The Day of the Month being given, ts find when any Star will came 75 jt 


| Meridian. 
ReQify for the ſun's place; turn the globe till the given ſtar comes 
to the meridian + then the index will point to the time lought, 


To find when a given Star will come ts the Meridian, at any given Han 
of the Night. 5 2 
Bring the given ſtar to the meridian; ſet the index to twelre at 
noon ; then turn the globe eaſtward, till the index points t9 an 
hour as far diſtant in the forenoon from twelve as the given hony + 
in the afternoon: obſerve the degree of the ecliptic then at the mri. 
dian, over againſt which degree, in the calendar, is the day of the month 
when the given ſtar will be upon the meridian at the given hover. | 


By Obſervation of a Star upon the Meridian, to find the Ilaur of the 
Aight. ; 
ReQify for the latitude and the ſun's place; bring the given flar 
to the meridian, and the index will ſhew the hour of the night. 


T5 2 the Beginning and Ending H the Crepuſculum or Tewilio}, 

1. Rectify the globe, and ſet the index to the twelfth hour, the 
ſun's place being in the meridian. 2. Note the ſun's place, and 
turn the globe weſtward, as alſo the quadrant of altitude, till the 
point oppoſite the ſun's place cut the quadrant of altitude in the 
eighteenth degree above the horizon : the index will then ſhew the 
time when the twilight commences in the morning. 43. Taking the 
point oppoſite to the ſun, bring it to the eaſtern hemiſphere, and turn 
it, till it meet with the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth degree: 
then will the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends. 


& latter, 


ASTRONOMICAL QUADRANT 

Is a large quadrant, uſually made ot braſs or iron bars, having it's 
limb curiouſly divided, diagonally or otherwiſe, into degrees and mi- 
nutes, and even ſeconds, if poſſible ; with plain fights fixed to one 
tide of it ; or, inſtead thereof, a teleſcope, and an index moving 
about the center, carrying either plain ſiglits, or a teleſcope. 

Aſtronomical quadrants are of principal ule in taking obſervations 
of the ſun, planets, or fixed ſtars. 

The ancients uſed only plain fights ; but the moderns have found 
it of great benefit to uſe teleſcopes inſtead of them. 

This 8 (fee plate 165, fig. 84, ) may be moved round 
horizontally, by turning a perpetual ſcrew fitted into the pedefal ; 
for as this ſcrew is =. Ind about by means of a key, at the fame 
time it cauſes the axis to turn, by the falling in of it's threads be- 
tween the retth of a ſtrong thick circle on the faid axis. Pehind 
the quadrant is fixed, at right angles to it's plane, a ſtrong thick por- 
tion of a circle, greater than a ſemicircle, having one ſemicircle of 
the outſide thereof cut into teeth. There is likewiſe anotÞcr 
ſtrong thick portion of a circle, fomewhat greatcr than a f 1i- 
circle, behind the quadrant, which is moveable upon two fixed ids, 
at right angles to the former portion ; ſo that the plane of this 
portion may be parallel, inclined, or at right angles to the plane 
of the quadrant. On the fide of this portion, which is made 
flat next to the other fixed portion, is a contrivance with a cre, 
and perpetual ſcrew, ſuch that in turning the ſcrew, the threads of 
the perpetual ſcrew may be locked in between the teeih of the fixed 
circular portion; and by this means the quadrant fixed to any pott, 
according to the direction of the plane of the fixed portion. Aud 
when the quadrant is to be moved a little in the forclaid direction, 
this may be done by turning the perpetual ſcrew with a key. The 
outſide of the above-mentioned moveable circular portion is cut into 
teeth, and about the center thereof the axis is moveable, according to 
the direction of the plane of the ſaid portion. In this axis ſlides a 
little piece, carrying a perpetual ſcrew, whoſe threads, by means of a 
trigger, may be locked in between the tceth of the moveable circular 
portion. And fo when the axis is ſet in the pedeſtal, the quad- 
rant may be fixed to any point, according to the direction of the 
plane of the ſaid moveable portion. Therefore by theſe con- 
crivances, the quadrant may be readily fixed to any required 
ſituation, for obſerving celeſtial phænomena, without moving the 
pedeſtal. There is a piece ſliding on the index, upon which the 
moveable teleſcope is faſtened, carrying a ſcrew and perpetual ſcrew; 
ſo that when the teleſcope and index are to be fixed upon any point 
in the limb of the inſtrument, this may be done by means of the 
ſcrew which locks the threads of the perpetual ſcrew in between 
ſome of the teeth cut round the curve ſhrface of the limb of the in- 
ſtrument ; and when the index and tcleſcope are to be moved a very 
minute ſpace backwards or forwards along the limb, this is done by 
means of a key turning a ſmall wheel, faſtened upon the aforeſaid 
piece, which is cut into a certain number of teeth, and whoſe axis is 
at right angles to the plane of the quadrant ; for this wheel moves an- 
other (having the ſame number of teeth as that) which is at the end 
of the cylinder, on which is the perpetual ſcrew ; and thus the perpe- 
tual ſcrew is turned about; and ſo the index and teleſcope may be 
moved a very {mall ſpace backwards or forwards along the limb. The 
number of teeth into which the curve ſurface of the limb is divided 
muſt be as great as poſſible, and the threads of the perpetual {crew 
falling between them very fine; for upon this the exactneſs of the 
inſtrument very much depends. Quadrants of this kind are com- 
monly two ſect radius, and made altogether of braſs, except the po- 
deſtal and perpetual ſerews; the teleſcopes have cach two glaſſes and 
croſs hairs in their foci. | 

The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious. Being adjuſted as abore 
and turned horizontally round on it's axis, till, through the moveable 
teleſcope, the object be ſeen to fall in the point of interſection of the 
croſs-hairs; the degrecs cut by the index give the altitude required. 
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A large quadrant (with a teleſcopic ſight) fixed in the plane of the 
meridian to a wall, is thence called a MURAL arc}, and is found to 
be the moſt accurate, expeditious, and commodious in{trument, for 
the chief purpoſes of aſtronomy. M. Gerſten has given us a deſerip- 
tion of a new aſtronomical, mural quadrant, which he ſays is free 
from many of the uſual inconveniences attending the uſe of ſuch in- 
ſtruments. See QUADRANT. 


5 GuNTER's QUADRANT. 

This is a kind of quadrant (repreſented plate 165, fig. 85,) invented 
by our countryman dm. Gunter. ; 

This, beſide the graduated limb, fixed ſights, and a plummet, as in 
the other quadrants, has likewiſe a STEREOGRAPHICAL projection 
of the ſphere on the plane of the equinoctial, with the eye placed in 
one of the poles ; by which, belides the common uſes of other quad- 
rants, ſeveral uſeful queitions in aſtronomy, &c. are eaſily ſolved, 
The uſe of this quadrant is, 1. To find the ſun's meridian alti- 
tude for any given day, or the day of the month for any given meri- 
dian altitude. Lay the thread to the day of the month in the ſcale 
next the limb; and the degree it cuts in the limb is the ſun's meri- 
dian altitude. 

Thus, the thread being laid on the 15th of May, cuts 59 30“, the 
altitude ſought. And, contrarily, the thread being ſet to the meri- 
dian altitude, will ſhew the day of the month, _ 

2. To find the hour of the day. Having put the bead, which ſlides 
on the thread, to the ſun's place in the 2 obſerve the ſun's alti- 
tude by the quadrant; then, if the thread be laid over the ſame in the 
limb, the bead will fall upon the hour required. | 
Thus, ſuppoſe on the 20th of April, the ſun being then in the be- 
ginning of Taurus, I obſerve the ſun's altitude by the quadrant to be 

6*, I place the bead to the beginning of Taurus in the ecliptic, and 
£ the thread over 30 of the limb, and find the bead to fall upon the 
hour-line marked 3 and 9; accordingly, the hour is either 9 in the 
morning, or 3 in the afternoon. - Again, laying the bead on the 
hour given (having firſt rectified, or put it to the ſun's place) the de- 
gree cut by the thread on the limb gives the altitude. 

Note, the bead may be rectified other wiſe; viz. by bringing the 
thread to the day of the month, and the bead to the hour-line of 12. 
3. To find the ſun's declination from his place given, and con- 
trariwiſe. Set the bead to the ſun's place in the echptic ; move the 
thread to the line of declination ET, and the bead will cut the de- 
gree of declination required. Contrarily, the bead, being adjuſted to 
a given declination, and the thread moved to the ecliptic, the bead 
will cut the ſun's pee. 

4. The ſun's place being given, to find his right aſcenſion ; or 
contrarily. Lay the thread on the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and 
the degree it cuts on the limb is the right aſcenſion ſought. Con- 

trarily, laying the thread on the right aſcenſion, it cuts the ſun's place 
in the ecliptic, | 
5. The ſun's altitude being given, to find his azimuth; and 
contrariwiſe. Rectify the bead for the time (as in the ſecond article), 
and obſerve the ſun's altitude; bring the thread to the complement 
of that altitude; thus the bead will give the azimuth ſought, among 
the azimuth lines. 

6. To find the ſun's amplitude either riſing or ſetting, when the 
day of the month or ſun's place is given, Let the bead, rectified for 
the time, be brought to the horizon ; and there it will ſhew the am- 
plitude ſought. | . 
7. To find the hour of the night, from ſome of the five ſtars laid 
down on the quadrant. 1. Put the bead tothe (tar you intend to ob- 
ſerve, and find how many hours it is off the meridian (by article 2); 
then, from the right aſcenſion of the ſtar, ſubtract the ſun's right aſ- 
cenkon converted into hours, and mark the difference; which dif- 
ference, added to the obſerved hour of the ſtar from the meridian, 
thews how many hours the ſun is gone from the meridian ; which is 
the hour of the night. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. on the 25th of May, the ſun being in the fourth de- 
gree of Gemini, I ſet the bead to Arcturus; and, obſerving his alti- 
tude, find him to be in the weſt, about 52% high, and the bead to fall 
on the hour-line of two afternoon ; then will the hour be 11 hours, 
50 minutes palt noon ; or 10 minutes ſhort of midnight, 

For 52e, the ſun's right a ſcenſion, converted into time, makes 4 
hours, 8 minutes; which, ſubtracted from 13 hours, 58 minutes (the 
Tight aſcenſion of Arcturus), the remainder will. be 9 hours, 50 mi- 
nutes ; which, added to 2 hours, the obſerved diſtance of Arcturus 


from the meridian, ſhews the hour of the night to be 11 hours, 50 
minutes, 
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1 ASTRONOMICAL, or Univerſal Rix6-Diar. 
% e 1 ſerves to find the hour of the day in any part of 
ke 1 whereas the common ring-dial is confined to a certain 
f ude. It's figure 15 repreſented in plate 145 of Dialling, fig. 35. 
K t conſiſts of two rings or flat circles from two to fix inches in 
amcter, and their breadth, &c. proportionable. The outward ring 
I awry the meridian of any place you are at, and contains two 
N 7 90 each, diametrically oppoſite to one another, ſervin 
one trom the equator to the north, the other to the ſouth pole. 
Aren ring repreſents the equator, and turns exactly within the 
* means of two pivots in each ring, at the hour of XII. 
crols the two circles gocs a thin reglet or droge, with a curſor 


. ; f N 
Fats jg. ns Hong the middle of the bridge, In the curſor is a 


1s COnceived as 5 n through. The middle of this br idge 


e axis of the world, and the extremiti h les ; 
8 ; remities as the poles ; 

ro drawn the ſigns of the zodiac, and on the other 
the days of the month. On the ec 


17 . . 

A 8 c 1 ge of the meridian ſlides a piece 

0 3 22 a 2 — tuſpend the inſtrument by. ſe 
» the diviſions on the axis : 

of the ſun's declinatie x18 are the tangents of the angles 


; n, adapted to the ſemidiameter of th 
radius, and placed —_ e cquator as 


ther ſide of the center; but inſtead gf laying 
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them down from a line bf tangents, a ſcale of equal parts may be 
made, whereof 10co ſhould anſwer exactly to the length of the ſemi- 
axis, from the center to the inlide of the equinoctial ring; and then 
434 of theſe parts may be laid down towards each end from the center, 
which would limit all diviſions on the axis, becauſe 434 is the na- 
tural tangent of 23* 29%. And then, by a nonius fixed to the flid nes 
piece, and taking the ſun's declination from an ephemeris, and the, 
tangent of that declination from the table ot natural tangents, the 
ſlider ought to be always ſet true within two minutes of a degree. And 
this ſcale of 434 equal parts might be placed right againſt the 23+ 
degrees of the ſun's dechnation, on the axis, miteadof the ſun's place; 
which is there of little ufe : tor then the ſlider might be fot in the 
uſual way, to the day of the month, for common uſe ; but to the na- 
tural tangeat of the declination, when great accuracy is required. 


Uſe of the ASTRONOMICAL er Univerſal R RINx DIA. 

Place the line a (on the middic of the ſliding-piece) over the de- 
gree of latitude of the place (e. gr. 51 for London) put the line 
which croſſes the hole of the curſor to the degree of the tign, or day 
of the month, Open the inſtrument ſo as that the two rings be at 
right angles to each other, and ſuſpend it by the ring H, that the axis 
of the dial; repreſented by the middle of the bridge, may be parallel 
to the axis of the world. Then turn the flat fide of the bridge to- 
wards the ſun, ſo that his rays, ſtriking through the little hole in the 
middle of the curſor, may fall exact!) on a line drawn round the 
middle of the concave ſurface of the inner ring; in which caſe the 
bright ſpot ſhews the hour of the day in the ſaid concave ſurface of 
the ring. Note, the hour of XII is not ſhewn by this dial, becauſe 
the outer circle being then in the plane of the meridian, hinders the 
ſun's rays from falling on the inner ; nor will this dial ſhew the hour 
when the ſun is in the equinoCtial, becauſe his rays then fall parallel 
to the plane of the inner circle. 


ASTRONOMICAL SECTOR. 

This inſtrument was invented by Mr. George Graham, for ſind- 
ing the difference in right aſcenſion and declination between two ob- 
eds, whoſe diſtance is too great to be obſerved through a fixed 
teleſcope, by means of a micrometer. This inſtrument {plate 7; 
Aſtrmemy,) conſiſts of a braſs plate, called the ſector, formed like 
a T, having the ſhank CD, as a radius, about two fect and a 
half long, and two inches broad at the end D, and an inch and a 
half at C; and the crofs-piece AB, as an arch, about {tx inches 
long, and one and a halt broad; upon which, witn a radius of 
thirty inches, is deſcribed an arch of ten degrees, cach degree be- 
ing divided into as ſmall parts as are convenient. Round a {mall cy- 
linder C, containing the center of this arch, and fixed in the thank, 
moves a plate of braſs, to which is fixed a teleſcope CE, having it's 
line of cellimation parallel to the plane of the ſector, and paſſing over 
the center C of the arch AB, and the index of a Vernier's dividing 
plate, whoſe length, being equal to ſixteen quarters of a * is 
divided into fifteen equal parts, fixed to the eye end of the teleſcope, 
and made to (lide along-the arch; which motion is performed by a 
long ſcrew, G, at the ba k of the arch, communicating with the Ver- 
nier through a flit cut in the braſs, parallel to the divided arch, 
Round the center F of a circular braſs plate a 6 c, of five inches dia- 
meter, moves a brafs croſs K L MN, having the oppoſite ends O and 
P of one bar turned up perpendicularly about three inches, to ferve 
as ſupporters to the ſector, and ſcrewed to the back of it's radius; ſo 
that the plane of the ſector is parallel to the plane of the circular 
plate, and can revolve round the center of that plate in this parallel 
poſition. A ſquare iron axis H] F, eighteen inches long, is ferewed 
flat to the back of the circular plate along one of it's diameters, ſo 
that the axis is parallel to the plane of the feQtor. The whole inftru- 
ment is ſupported on a proper pedettal, fo that the ſaid axis ſhall be 
parallel to the earth's axis, and proper contrivances are annexed to tix 
it in any poſition. "The inſtrument, thus ſupported, can revolve round 
it's axis HI, parallel to the carth's axis, with a motion like that of 
the ſtars, the plane of the ſector being always parallel to the plane of 
ſome hour-circle, and conſequently every point of the tele{cope de- 
ſcribing a parallel of declination ; and if the ſector be turned round 
the joint F of the circular plate, it's graduatcd arch may be brought 
parallel to an hour-circle ; and conſequently any two ſtars, whoſe dit- 
ference of declination docs not exceed the degrees in that arch, will 
paſs over it. | 

To obſerve their paſſage, direct the teleſcope to the preceding ſtar, 
and fix the plane of the ſector a little to the weſtward of it; move the 
teleſcope by the ſcrew G, and obſerve, at the tranſit of each over the 


the arch AB, ſhewn by the index ; then is the difference of the 
arches the difference of the declination ; and that of the times ſhews 
the difference of the right aſccuſion of thoſe ſtars. 


A SEXTANT 
Is an aſtronomical inſtrument, made like a quadrant ; excepting 
that it's limb only comprehends 60 degrees. The ule and applica- 
tion of the {extant is the ſame with that of the quadrant. 


We preſume, this ſyſtematical deſcription of the ſeveral glories 
of the heavenly bodies, cannot be more aptly concluded than in that 


ful, and beneficent Former, written by the celebrated Mr. Addiſon. 


Cxle on the Starry Heavens. 

The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal (ky, 

And ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 

Th' unweary'd 9 from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land 


| 


| ROS? The work of an almighty hand. | 
. Soon 


croſs wires, the time ſhewn by the clock, and alſo the diviſion upon 


beautiful and admired hymn of praiſe to their infinitely wiſe, powers 


* 
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Soon as the ev'ning ſhades-prevail, k 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 

And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 

Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 

Whillt all the ſtars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though; in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball; 
What tho? nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 

« The Hand that made us is divine!“ 


N. B. Such detached articles in ASTRONOMY, ts eould nit with 
propriety, or without injury ts the reſt of the work, be intraduced into this 
Syſtem, will be found treated at large under their proper heads, in this uni- 
verſally approved New ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, or Complete Modern 
DicTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES ; in which the utmoſt pens will 
be taken, (by fleering a proper courſe between the its extremes of having 
too many references, and the being abſurdly ſyftematic) to camprehend all 
the excellencies of Chambers's Cyclopadia, and that voluminous work the 
Encyclpedia, printed in Scotland ; together with a vaſt varicly of new 
matter never before given in any wark of the kind. 


ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided into the ancient and the new. 

ASTRONOMY, ancient, is that which ſuppoſes the earth fixed and 
quieſcent in the center, and that the hearenly bodies perform their 
revolutions round it. This hypotheſis is followed by Ptolemy in his 
Almageit, and thence called the PTOLEMAI1C ſy{tem ; which {ce. 

An epitome of the ancient aſtronomers, for the uſe of learnere, 
was made by Purbachius, and his ſcholar Regiomontanus, in t 559, 
containing the whole doctrine of the heavenly motions, their wmag- 
nitudes, ecliples, &c. : 

ASTRONOMY, zew, is the art as delivered by Copernicus, by 
whom the fictitious machines of his predeceſſors were thrown out; 
and the conſtitution of the heavens reduced to more ſimple, natural, 
and certain principles. In his ſix books of Celeſtial Revolutions, 
publiſhed in the year 1566, he has laid the foundation of a juſter 
ſyſtem, by retrieving Pythagoras's and Philolaus's dogma of the 
motion of the carth. 


ASTROP-//7ls, in Northamptonſhire, were recommended 80 
years ago by the phylicians Willis and Cleyer, for the cure of the 
ſcurvy, aſthma, &c. 

ASTROPECTEN, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of SAR 
which ſee. 

ASTROPODIA. See ASTERIA, STAR-wort, an American 

lant. 
4 ASTROSCOPE, the name of an inſtrument compoſed of two 
hemiſpheres, having the conitellations delineated in their ſuperfi- 
cies, whereby the ſtars may be eaſily known. 
 ASTROSCOPIA, the art of oblerving and examining the ſtars 
by means of teleſcopes. 

ASTROTHEMATA, among aſtrologers, the places and poſi- 
tions of the ſtars, in a theme of the heavens. 

ASTROTHESIA, is ſometimes uſcd for a conſtellation or 
image of ſeveral ſtars in the heavens. 

AST RUM, or AST KON, a conltellation or aſſemblage of ſtars. 
It is alſo particularly applied to the great dog, or the great bright 
{tar in his mouth. : 

ASTRUM, in chemiſtry, ſignifies that virtue which accrues to 
things from their preparation. | 

ASTURIS, in zoology, the go5-hawk, or accipiter palumbarius of 
ſome authors. 

ASTYNOMI, in Grecian antiquity.” See AGORANOMUS, 

ASY LUM, a ſanctuary, or place of refuge, where criminals 
ſhelter themſelves from the hands of juſtice. 

It is pretended that the firſt .] was built at Athens by the 


Heraclidæ, as a refuge for thole who fled from the oppreſſion of 


their fathers. Be that as it will, it is certain that the aſy/a of altars 
and temples were very ancient, and likewiſe thoſe of tombs, ſtatues, 
and other monuments of conſiderable perſonages: thus the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus was a refuge for debtors, the tomb of Theleus 
for flaves ; and Romulus, when he built Rome, left a certain ſpace 
as an aſylum to all perſons, whether freemen or ſlaves, with a politi- 
cal view of drawing together great numbers from all quarters to 
people his new city. 
he Jews had their /a, the moſt remarkable of which were the 
fix cities of refuge, the temple, and the altar of burnt offerings. 
This privilege began likewiſe to be enjoyed by the Chrittian 
churches in the reign of Conſtantine, at which time the altar only 
and the inward fabric of the church were a place of refuge ; but at- 
terwards the whole precincts, nay even the graves of the dead, croſ- 
ſes, ſchools, &c. were comprehended in that privilege. As afyla 
were not intended originally to patronize wickedneſs, but as a re- 
fuge for the innocent, the injured and the oppreſſed, ſcveral crimes 
were excepted by law, for which the church could grant no protec- 
tion; as, 1. Protection was denied to public debtors. 2. To Jews 
who 2 to turn Chriſtians, in order to avoid ſuffering legal 
puniſhment for their crimes. 3. To heretics and apoſtates. 4. To 
llaves who fled from their 1 And, 5. To robbers, murder- 
ers, conſpirators, raviſhers, &c. 
Modern ſanctuaries are a great abuſe of thoſe ancient la of the 
Chriſtian cliurch, in giving protection to almoſt all ſorts of crimi- 


PE 
nals, r guilt and libertinage mote bold and daring, and 
enervating the force of civil laws. The canon law of Gratian 3 
the dectetals of the popes, grant protection to almoſt all crimi cn 
and Polydore Virgil cenſures the knglith, who did not even ae. 
traitors and rebels from flying to Ha : but at preſent we og. l 
ſuch practice, nor is there any priwvleged place in England all A 
by law to ſcreen offenders from juſtice. D 2885 

AS LUS, in zoology. Se GAD. 

ASYMMETRY, in a general ſenſe, the want of proportion be 
tween the parts of any thing, being the contrary of ſymunetry * 
SYMMETRY. : 1 

In mathematics, it is uſed for what is more commonly called! 
commenſurability. See INCOMMENSURABLE. my 

ASYMPTOTE, in geometry, a line which continually 3 
proaches nearer to another, but, though continued infinite 1 
never meet with it: of theſe there are many kinds. 
nowever, 

ASYMPTOTES is ; nth; to right lines, which approach 
nearer and nearer to ſome curve, of which they are ſaid to be th, 
aſymptotes ; but if they and their curve are indefinitely continued, 

* 


ly, will 
In luicneſs, 


. 


they will never meet. 

_ Aſymptztes may be conceived as tangents to their curves at an ink. 
nite diſtance. Two curves are alſo ſaid to be aſyniptetical, whe: 
they thus cantinually approach, without a pollibility of meetin 2 
Thus two parabolas, whoſe axes are in the ſame right line 9 
aſymptolicul to each other. 1 

Of curves of the ſecond kind, that is, the conic ſections, only the 
hyperbola has aſymptetes, being two in number. ; 

All curves of the third kind may have at leaſt one aſy ite; hut 
they may have three; and all curves of the fourth kind may hate 
four aſymplotes. The conchoid, ciſſoid, and logarithmic Gti 
have each one aſymptote. Sce> CisS01D, CoxcHolp, Cuz vy 1. 
HYPERBOLA, &c. | 2 

ASYMPTOTES are diſtinguiſhed, by ſome, into various orders. 
For inſtance: an aſymptote is ſaid to be of the firſt order, when ir 
coincides with the baſe of the curvilincar figure : of the ſecond or. 
der, when it is a a line parallel to the baſe : of the third order 
when it is a right line oblique to the baſe : of the fourth order, 
when it is a common parabola, that has it's axis perpendicular to 
the baſe : and, in general, of the order r 4 2, when it is a para- 
bola, the ordinate of which is always as a power of the baſe 
whereof v 1s the exponent. f 

A curious part of the higher geometry conſiſts in the determina- 
tion of the qhmptetes of curves. M. dz Fontenclle has given ſexe- 
ral theorems relating to this ſubject, in his Geometric de FInkri, 
But this matter is treated of with greater accuracy by Mr. Maclau. 
rin, in his Flux ions, book i. chap. 10, where he has been careful 
to avoid the modern paradoxes concerning infinities and infinitefimals, 
See Mr. Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 313, & ſeq. where are laid don 
the 2 of curves, deſcribed by the interſections of tight lines 
revolving about given poles, ” 

ASYMPTOTES of the HYPERBOL A are thus deſcribed. Suppoſe 
a right line DE (plate 144, fig. 20,) drawn through the vertex A of 
the hyperbola, parallel to the ordinate Mn, and equal to the con- 
jugate axis, viz. the part DA, or AE to the ſemi- axis: then, two 
right lines drawn from the center C of the hyperbola, through the 
points D and E, viz. the right lines CF and CG, are aſyniptites of 
the curve. 

If the hyperbola GMR /fig. 12, Ne 2,) be of any kind whoſe 
nature with regard to the curve, and it's aſymptote, is expreſſed by 
this general equation, x” y* == a» + =; and the right line PM be 
drawn any where parallel to the afymptote CS, and the parallelogram 
PCOM, be completed: this parallelogram is to the hyperbole 
ſpace PMGB, contained under the determinate line PM, the curve 
of the hyperbola G M indetinitely continued towards G, and the 
part PB of the aſymprete indetinitely continued the ſame wov, 3s 
n is to 1: and fo if » be greater than u, the ſaid ſpace is ſquare- 
able; but when m n, as it will be in the common hyperbola, the 
ratio of the foregoing parallelogram to that ſpace is as © to i; that 
is, the {pace is infinitely greater than the 1 and ſo can- 
not be obtained; and when n is leſs than u, the parallelogram will 
be to the ſpace as a negative number to a poſitive one, and the ſaid 
{pace is ſquareable. 

ASYMPTOTE of @ logarithmic curve, If MS (plate 144, fir. 33, 
be the logarithmic curve, PR an aſymptete, Pl the ſubtangent, 
and MP an ordinate ; then will the indeterminate ſpace R MS 
PM X PT; and the ſolid, generated by the rotation of this curte 
about the aſymptote V P, will be half of a cylinder whoſe altitude is 
equal to the length of the ſubtangent, and the ſemidiameter of ths 
baſe equal to the ordinate Q V. | 

ASYMPTOTE, parabulic. See PARABOLIC afymptcte. 

ASYMPTOTIC ſpaces. Sce HyrerBOLC ſpaces. | 
— ASYNDETON, in grammar, a figure which omits the cone 
junctions in a ſentence ; 


ASYNDETON the cop'lative denies ; 
Or Dralyton, which the ſame implies. 


E. gre Veni, vidi, vici, I came, I (aw, I conquered ; where the con- 
junction %, and, is omitted: alfo, faith, juſtice, truth, religion, 
mercy, dies ; for fajth and juſtice, &c. 

ATABULUS, a kindof dry, pinching wind in Apulia, of which 


ancient naturaliſts ſpeak in terms of horror, on account of the ravag? 


it made, by ſcorcking and withering up the fruits of the earth. 


ATANTA, in botany, a name which the people of Guinea ” 
ply to a kind of umach. They eſteem it for it's medicinal virtues; 
and give it as a reſtorative, boiled in water. Petiver calls it RHUS 
Guincenſe n Serge fſerratum ſcubiunm from it's being tritoliate, and 
having rough and ſerrated leaves. | ; 
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oF XY, a term uſed by the ſtoics and ſceptics, to denote 
ATE and tranquillity of mind, and that firmneſs of judg- 
t * which ſecures us from all emotions ariſing from vanity or 
Cf.conceit. In this conſiſted the ſummum bonum, or ſovereign 


goo. AXY, in a general ſenſe, the want of order : with phyſicians 
it ſignifies the irregularity of criſes and paroxyſms of fevers. They 
have frequent 3 1 to an ataxy, when at a loſs to account for any 
i Cs; a ſmall ſilver coin uſed in Turkey, and 
worth only one third of the Engliſh penny. It is ſtamped, like the 
para, with Arabic characters. 
ATCHIEVEMENT, in heraldry, denotes the arms of a perſon 
or family, to ether with all the exterior ornaments of the ſhield, as 
helmet, mantle, creſt, ſcrolls, motto, and ſuch quartering as may 
have been acquired by alliances, all marſhalled in their proper order. 
Atchievements, now corruptly called hatchments, are thoſe uſually 
hung out on the fronts 2 houſes, after the death of ſome contider- 
perſon. See plate 18. 
_ = in the ee theology, the goddeſs of miſchief. 
She was the daughter of Jupiter, and caſt down from heaven at 
the birth of Hercules: for Juno having deceived Jupiter, in cauſing 
Furiſtheus to be born before Hercules, * gun expreſſed his reſent- 
ment on Ate, as the author of that miſchiet, and threw her headlong 
from heaven to carth, ſwearing ſhe ſhould never return thither again, 
The name of this goddeſs comes from r, noceo, to hurt, Her 
being the daughter of Jupiter means, that no evil happens to us, but 
by the permiition of Providence and her baniſhment to carth de- 
notes the terrible effects of divine juſtice among men. 
ATEGAR, a kind of hand-dart ; a weapon uſed by the Saxons: 
the word comes from the Saxon acten, to fling, and gar, a weapon. 
ATELEIA, implies an exemption from taxes, tributg, or other 
burdens 2: it alſo denoted an excmption from offices, granted by 
Conſtantine to the Egyptian clergy. 
ATELLANZ, in Roman antiquity, comic and ſatiric pieces 
preſented on the theatre ; but as in the later times they grew exceſ- 
lively lewd and impudent, they were ſuppreiſed by order of the ſe- 
nate, The atcllane of the Romans an{wered to the ſatyr& among 
the Grecks. 
ATI, or ATHa, an Anglo-Saxon term, ſignifying an oath, 
chiefly that taken by way of purgation. 
A TEMPO G1vusrTo, in mulic, ſignifies to ſing or play in an 
equal, true, or juſt time. LE: 
ATHAMADULET, the prime miniſter of the Perſian empire, 
as the grand vilir is of the Turkiſh, 
The athamadulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, preſident of 
the council, ſuperintendant of the finances, and is charged with all 
foreign affairs. 
ATHANASIA, an epithet applied by ancient phyſicians to a 
kind of antidotes, ſuppoſed to have the power of prolongiag life, 
even to immortality. Athanafia magna has been commended againſt 
dyſenteries and hamorrhages. | 
ATHANASIA ſignifies 7anzy, in ſome authors. 
ATHANATI, in Perſian antiquity, a body of cavalry, conſiſting 
of 10,000 nien, always complete. They were called athanat:, be- 
cauſe when one of them happened to die, another was immediately 
appointed to ſucceed him. 
ATHANOR, in chemiſtry, a large immovcable furnace, built 
of brick and carth, and covered with a tower at the top; proper to 
maintain a temperate and equal degree of heat, for a couſiderable 
time, 
The word athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call an oven 
fannerin, from the Hebrew MTN), tarniur, an oven, or furnace: 
whence, with the additional particle al, MN, altannour, & e. 
Others chooſe to derive the name from abe , immortal, becauſe 
of it's durable fire. 
The heat of the. athanzr is increaſed or diminiſhed by opening or 
ſhutting a regiſter. It is made to communicate it's heat by tubes, or 
apertures, at the {ide of the hearth, or fire- place, to ſeveral adjacent 
vellels ; by which means different operations are carried on at the 
{ame time. : 
The athanor is alſo called piger Henricus, flow Harry ; becauſe 
chieſſ uſed in the ſlower operations; and becauſe, when once filled 
with coals, it keeps burning a long time; whence the Greeks call 
It 24494, q. d. giving no trouble, as it does not need to be conti- 
nually attended. It is alſo called the philoſophical furnace, or fur- 
nace of arcana; ſometimes uterus chymicus, or ſpagiricus, and, po- 
pularly, the tower furnace, furnus turritus. 
he lamp furnace, which is a true athanzr, may be ſucceſsfully 
uſ-d in operations which do not require much heat. 
ATHEISM, the diſbelief or denial of the exiſtence and provi- 
dence of God. 
ATHEIST, a perſon who denies the exiſtence and providence 
of a God, and conſequently has no religion at all, true or falſe. 
The word is formed from the Greck, a, priv. and Oe S., God. 
here is room to doubt, whether there ever were thinking men, 
Who have aQually reaſoned themſelves into the diſbelief of a Deity. 
mong the ancients, indeed, we read of Theodorus of Cyrene, and 
Diagorus the Melian, both profeiled 2 ; the latter of whom 
ſet up a ſchool of atheiſm at Athens, tor which he was proſecuted by 
the Athenians ; but by flying out of the country, he eſcaped the pu- 
niſhment of death intended for him. About twent years before, 
they bad proceeded againſt Protagoras, another a ber, for on- 
ly doubting of the being of a God. Both theſe had been the ſcho- 
lars of Democritus, the firſt founder of the atomical philoſophy, 
which is in it's conſequences an atheiſtical ſcheme: for though it al- 
2 the being of a God in name, yet, by denying his providence, it 
mes his exiſtence in effect. It is however probable, that theſe 
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philoſophers were not, 2 ſpeaking, atheiſts, but branded as 
ſuch by the pagans, for denying the divinity of their falſe gods. 

Plato diſtinguiſhes three forts of athe;/ts» ſuch as deny abſolutely. 
that there are any gods : others who allow the exiſtence of the gods, 
but deny that they concern themſelves with human affairs, and ſo 
diſbelieve a providence : and laſtly, ſuch as believe in the gods, and 
a providence, but think that they are very eaſily appeaſed, and remit 
the greateſt crimes for the {ſmalleſt ſupplication. he iet of theſe 
are the only true atheiſts, in the {tri and proper ſenſe of the word. 

Some diſtingu.ſh athei/ts into ſpeculative and practical; by the 
former they mean ſuch as are eite from principle and theory; 
and by the latter, thoſe whole lives incline them to believe, or rather 
with to believe, there were no God. 

The philoſophers among us have been the principal advocates for 
the exiſtence of a Deity. Witneſs the writings of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, Boyle, Ray, Chevne, Nieuwentyt, Dur!.am, Fenelon, &c. 
So true is that ſaying of Lord Bacon, that though a ſmattering of 
philoſophy may lead a man into atherſm, a deep draught will cer- 
tainly bring him back again io the belief of a God and 4 Providence. 

ATHELING, AvELixc, Evbiixs, ETHLING, of ETHELING, 
among our anceſtors, was a title of honour velonging to the keir ap- 
parent, or preſumptive, to the crown. Thi: hondurable appella- 
tion was fir!t conterred by Edward the Cenfelior en Edgar, to whom 
he was great uncle, when, being withont wy idue of his own, he 
intended to make him his heir. But athe ny, when applied to the 
heir of the crown, ſeems, in reality, to denwoie a perfon endowed 
wien noble qualities, and to correſpond with 225517 Caſar among the 
Romans. 

ATHENAA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by the ancient 
Greeks in honour of Minerva, wlo was cilled Athene. 

ATHENAUM, in antiquity, was a public ſtructure, wherein 
the profetlors of the liberal arts held their alemblics, the rhetori- 
cians declaimea, and the pocts rehearſed their performances, 

Theſe ſtructures, of which there were feveral at Athens, were 
built in the form of amphitheatres, encompaſſed with f-2ts, called 
cunci. 

The three moſt celebrated ath-nza were thoſe at Athens, at Rome, 
and at Lyons, the ſecond of which was built by the emperor 
Adrian. 

ATHENATORIUM, among chemiits, is a thick glaſs cover, 
placed on a cucurbit, having a flender umbo, or prominent part, 
which enters within the neck of the cucurbit, hike a ttopple. 

ATHENIPPUM, a collyrium, commended by the ancient phy- 
ſicians againſt divers diſcales of the eyes; thus denominated from it's 
Inventor Athenippus. 

ATHERINA, in ichthyology, a ſmall fiſh of the order of ad 
minales in the Linnæ an arrangement, and comprehends two ſpecies, 
viz. the hepfetus and menidia, the latter of which is found it. the 
freſh waters of Carolina, and is called by Garden, filver-fiſh. The 
atherina is alſo common on the ſhores of the Mediterranean. 

ATHEROMA, is a kind of tumour, or ſpecies of wen. It is 
colourleſs, void of pain, containing in a cyſt, a matter like pap, in- 
termixed ſometimes with hard corpuſcles, and ſometimes with a 
hirdith matter like the chewed bones of chickens. It is of an irre- 
gular ſhape, not eaſily impreticd with the finger, nor after impreſ- 
lion docs it cakly riſe again. It is thus called from efy2z, pap, or 
pulp, which it's poultice-like contents refemble, and is cured by 
{cCtion. 

ATHLETZE, in antiquity, perſons of ſtrength and agility, pro- 
perly diſciplined for performing in the public games. 

The word is Greek, ri, and derived from 28, combat. 
nder the name athlete were comprehened wreſtlers, boxers, run- 
ners, leapers, throwers of the diſcus, and thoſe practiſed in other 
exerciſes exhibit.d at the Olympic, Pythian, and other ſolemn 
games, where prizes were eſtabliſhed for the conquerors, 

ATHLETIC craun, was a crown made of lanrel, deſtined to 
crown victors at the public games, alſo pocts, orators, &c. Seg 
CROWN, 

ATuULFTIC habit, genotes a ſtrong, hale conſtitution of body, 
winch was the object aimed at by the ath/ete, and to which their 
dict correſpoudcd. 

ATHL+ TIC ust, in the animal ceconomy, is that weight of the 
body, under which an animal has the greatelt ſtrength aud activity. 
Sce WEIGHT. 

ATHLIPTOS, in medicine, is an expreſſion uſed by ſome to 
cxpreſs the approach of a feverith paroxyſm, without compreflion 
the word being compounded of à neg. and Sue, to preſs; q. d. 
uncompreſſed. 

ATHLOTHETA, the name of an officer appointed to ſuperip- 
tend the ancient public games, and adjudge the prizes. 

ATHNACH, denotes owe of the principal Hebrew accents, uſed 
not only to regulate the voice, but to diilinguith the numbers of a 
ſentence. It anſwers to our colon, and ſometimes, to a note of in- 
terrogation; and is marked under a letter thus („). The word ath- 
nach \ignihes reſpiratto, 

ATHWART, in navigation, acroſs; as athwart hawſe, a ſhip 
is ſaid to lie in that poſition when ſhe bears with her fide again!; an- 
other's ſtem. 

ATHWART the fore. foot, is a ſhot generally fo directed to ſtop a 
ſhip, and make her remain with her fails flackened, till the is exa- 
mined ; and is levelling the ſhot fo that it may fall directly under 
the prow or ſtem. : : 

A%HWART-hawſe, expreſſes the ſituation of a ſhip, when the is 
driven by wind or tide, or any other accident, acrols the fore-part 
of another. 

ATHWART ſhips, reaching from one end of the thip to the other. 

ATIA, or Op10 and Aria, ancientiy called breve de bono & 
mals, is a Writ directed to the ſhoriff, to inquire Whether a man, 
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being committed to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, be committed 
on Juſt ſuſpicion, or only malice and ill will. 

TIBAR, a hame given to gold-duſt, by the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Gago in Africa; from which the Europeans, and eſpe- 
cially the French, have compoſed the word iber, which alſo ſigni- 
fies gold-duſt among thoſe who trade in that commodity, 

ATINGA GUACU MUCU, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
Braſilian bird of the ſtatling kind; and about the ſize of the thruſh. 

ATIZOE, among ancient naturaliſts, was the name of a ſtone 
uſed in the conſecration and anointing of kings. 

ATLANTIC or weſtern ocean, is that part of the grand ocean 
which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa, and the eaſ- 
tern of America, extending from the arctic circle to the equinoctial. 
Sce OCEAN. 

ATLANTIDES, in aſtronomy, a name given to the Pleiades, or 
ſeven ſtars: thus called, as being . by the poets to have been 
the daughters either of Atlas, or his brother Heſperus, who were 
tranſlated into heaven. See PLEIA DRES. 

ATLANTIS, an iſland ſpoken of by Plato, and many other an- 
cient writers, under ſome extraordinary circumſtances; and ren- 
dered famous by a controverſy among the moderns, concerning it's 
ſituation and exiſtence. The atlantis was thus called from Atlas, 
Neptune's eldeſt fon, who, we are told, ſucceeded his father in the 
government of the place, 

ATLANT1S, new, the name applied to a fictitious philoſophical 
commonwealth, of which lord Bacon has given a deſcription ; it is 
ſuppoſed to be an iſland in the South-Sea, to which the author was 
driven, in a voyage from Peru to Japan. The compoſition is an 
ingenious fable, formed after the manner of the Utopia of Sir Tho- 
mas More, or Campanella's city of the Sun. See Bacon's works, 
tom. iii. p. 235. 

ATLAS, the name of a celebrated mountain in Africa, ſo high, 
that it's top ſeems to bear up the heavens : hence the fable, in which 
Atlas, the king of this country, 1s deſcribed as bcaring the heavens 
on his ſhoulders ; and in this manner the famous ſtatue at the Far- 
neſe palace at Rome repreſents him. | 

ATLAS, in architecture, denotes thoſe figures, or half figures of 
men, ſometimes placed inſtead of columns, or pilaſters, for ſup- 
porting any member of an edifice, as a balcony, &c. See TELA- 
MONES, 

ATLAS, in anatomy, the name of the firſt vertebra of the neck ; 
ſo called, becauſe it ſuſtains the head, as Atlas was ſuppoſed to ſuſ- 
tain the earth. It is a bony ring, and in it's back part it receives 
the proceſſus dentatus of the ſecond vertebra : it hath no ſpinal pro- 
ceſs; it's tranſverſe 3 are very thick; inſtead of the two ſu- 
perior oblique proceſſes, which the other vertebra has, there are two 
oblong holes which receive the condyls of the os occipitis, and the in- 
ferior oblique proceſſes are horizontal to admit of rotation. 

ATLAS, in matters of literature, denotes a book of univerſal geo- 
graphy, containing maps of all the known parts of the world ; as if 
they were viewed from the top of mount Atlas; or rather, on ac- 
count of their holding, like Atlas, the whole world. 

ATLAS, in commerce, is the name of a ſilk manufactured in the 
Eaſt Indies. The Chineſe, in manufactures of this ſort, gild paper 
on one ſide with leaf gold, then cut it into long flips, and weave it 
into their ſilks, which makes them, with little colt, look very rich 
and fine. The fame long lips are twiſted or turned about filk- 
threads ſo artificially, as to look finer than gold thread, though it be 
of no great value. 

The manufacture of theſe India ſilks is wonderful, eſpecially of 
the flowered atlaſſes; in which gold and {ilk are worked together in 
ſuch a manner, as no workman in Europe can imitate ; yet they are 
far from having that fine gloſs which the French know how to give 
their ſilks. | 

ATLAS, in the hiſtory of inſects, a ſpecies of beetle. 

ATMOSPHERE, is an immenſe body of thin, fluid, elaſtic air, 
which ſurrounds the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable height, gra- 
vitates towards the center, on it's ſurface, is carried along with it 
round the ſun, and partakes of all it's annual and diurnal motions. 


Some of the more accurate writers reſtrain atmoſphere to that part of 


the air near the earth, which receives vapours and exhalations, and 
refracts the rays of light. 


ATMOSPHERE, iH, eleftricity, 


Monnier, in 1752, and afterwards repeatedly and with peculiar at- 
tention by others, that the ,p here is ſeldom or never wholly deſti- 
tute of the electrical fluid; but the quantity is moſt conſiderable, 
and may moſt caſily be drawn from the air, when it is in it's drieſt 
ſtate. | 

S. Beccaria obſerves, that the atmoſphere diſcovers no ſigns of 

electricity in windy and clear weather, nor in moiſt weather without 
rain, nor when the ſky is covered with diſtin& and black clouds 
with a {low motion; but he always found a moderate, though in- 
terrupted electricity, for the moſt part of the poſitive kind, in a 
clear ſky, when the weather was calm, and in rainy weather without 
lightning, a little before the rain fell, and during the continuance 
of it, till the rain was almoſt over. And the electricity was ſtrong- 
er, as his rods were higher, and the ſtrings which were extended 
and inſulated in the open air were longer. 

ATMOSPHERE, figure of it. The atmoſphere involves all parts of 
the ſurface of our globe; if therefore both the one and the other 
continued at reſt, and were not endowed with a diurnal motion 
round their axis, then the atmoſphere would be exactly ſpherical, 
according to all the laws of gravity ; for all the points of the ſurface 
of a fluid in a ſtate of reſt, muſt be equally removed from it's center. 
But the earth and the ambient atmeſphere are inveſted with a diurnal 
motion, which carries both the one and the other round their axis. 
As the different parts of the earth have a centrifugal force, the ten- 
dency of which is more conſiderable, and that of the centripetal leſs, 


. 


It has been obſerved, firſt by M. 
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as the parts are more remote from the axis ; the figure of 
ſphere muſt become an oblate ſpheroid ; becauſe he parts 32 
pond to the equator, are farther removed from the axis, than 8 
parts which correſpond to the poles. e : 

Beſides, the figure of the atmeſphere muſt repreſent a ſpheroid 
becauſe the ſun ſtrikes more directly the air which encompafſes the 
equator, and is comprehended between the two tropics, than tha 
which pertains to the pore regions. Whence it follows, that Fea 
maſs of arr, or part of the atmsſphere, adjoining to the poles, 


| bein 
leſs heated, cannot expand fo much, nor reach ſo high. Neverthe. 
leſs, as the ſame force which contributes to elevate the air, dimi. 


niſhes it's preſſure on the ſurface of the earth, higher columns of jr 
at or near the equator, all other circumſtances being the ſame, mar 
be no heavier than thoſe that are lower at or near the poles, 

ATMOSPHERE, Weight or preſſureef the. It has been already obſcryeq, 
that the weight of a column ot air, extending to the boundary gf the 
atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of water of the lame 
baſe, and 32 feet high; and hence the weight of any part, or of the 
whole atmoſphere may be determined: but this fluid is ſo fſubjeQ to 
change, that it is hardly poſlible to find an equal quantity of air at 
difterent times, in the ſame place, of equal weight. 

This variation is very apparent when there is any alteration in the 
meteors in the air: for rain, ſudden fierce ſhowers, fogs, hail, ſnow 
lightning, thunder, winds from various quarters, * whit]- 
winds, drought, &c. are certain indications that the atmoſphere will 
ſoon become of a different weight. "The different ſeaſons of the year 
3 an almoſt incredible variation. 

ence an infinite number of effects, depending on the ac ion of 
the gravity of the air, are in a perpetual viciſſitude and incon{lancy, 
Accurate obſervations, however, continued almoſt a century, have 
at laſt enabled us to determine the greateſt and leaſt gravity of the 
air known in Europe : for it has been found that the greatelt weight 
of the atmoſphere is in equilibrio with 31 inches of mercury in the 
barometer, while the leaſt is only equal to 27; fo that the differ. 
ence is almoſt a tenth part of it's greateſt weight; and between 
thoſe limits the variation of the atmſphere's weight is included. We 
— therefore take 29 inches for the mean altitude of the mercury, 
and conſequently it's weight for the mean weight of a columm of air 
of the ſame baſe. See Als. 

Hence the difference of preſſure on the body of a man, allowing i: 
to contain 144 ſquare feet, will be nearly equal to 3980 pounds truy, 
This remarkable difference muſt greatly affect the animal funRions, 
and conſequently our health. If a perſon, for inſtance, be aithma- 
tical, he will find his diſorder increaſe with the levity of the air; tor 
ſince a pure, denſe, elaſtic air, is alone capable of diſtending his 
lungs in reſpiration, it will be leſs capable of performing the ſame 
office, when it's weight and elaſticity are decreaſed ; and conſe. 
quently the valetudinarian will find his difficulty of breathing in- 
creaſe in proportion. i 

It is common to conſider the air as heavieſt in foggy weather: 
but the contrary is true; for the air is actually heavieſt in fine clear 
weather. The reaſon for this error flows from our miſtaking the 
cauſe, When the fibres and nerves are braced and conſtringed by 
the great preſſure of the air, the blood veſſels a& with their full 
power and natural vigour, a proper velocity is given to the fluids, 
and a greater momentum to overcome obſtructions in the capillaries, 
Hence we find ourſelves alert and light, and thence fancy that the 
air is light alſo, g 

On the contrary, when this preſſure is leſſened by near 3080 
pounds, the fibres are relaxed, the contractile force of the velle's 
diminithed, a languid circulation enſues, obſtructions, &c. happen, 
and produce agues, fevers, aches, &c. in ſome; and in all, a ſort 
of indolence, or gloomy inactivity, and heavineſs ; conſequences 
which we imagine reſult from the heavineſs of the air; whereas 
they, in reality, flow from it's levity. 

f it be required to find the weight of the whole atmoſphere upon 
the earth's furtace, we may procced thus: ſuppoſe the earth's dia- 
meter in round numbers 8000 miles, the area of a great circle will 
be 8000 X 8000 + 0,7854 = 50266400 ſquare miles, which mul- 
tiplied by 4 gives 201065600 ſquare miles for the ſurface of the 
earth ; but, becauſe we took the diameter a little too large, we may 
take 200,000,000 for the number of ſquare miles in the earth's ſur- 
face; in one ſquare mile are (5280 X 5280==) 27878400 ſquare 
feet, therefore on the carth's ſurface we have 5575680000c00000 
ſquare feet, which multiply by 2660 (the preſſure on each ſquare 
foot) gives 14831308800000000000 pounds troy for the whole 
preſſure. | 

ATMOSPHERE, Height of the. If the air were of an equal den- 
ſity throughout, the height of the atmoſphere might be determined: 
for it appears from experiments that a column of air 72 feet high 
is _ in weight to one inch of water of the ſame baſe ; ſo that 
the denſity of air is to that of water as 1 to 864. It has allo been 
found by experiment, that the weight of a column of air, reach- 
ing to the height of the atmoſphere, will be equal to the weight of 
a column of water of the ſame baſe, and 32 feet, or 384 inches 
high. Hence 864384 gives 331776 inches, or ſomewhat more 
than five miles for the height of the atmsſphere, were the denſity of 
the air every where the ſame as at the earth. But ſince it's denlity 
decreaſes with the preſſure, it will be more rarefied and expanded 
the higher we go; by which means the height of the aher 
becomes indefinite, and terminates in pure æther. See ACTHER- 

However, though it is impoſlible to aſſign the real height of the 

atmoſphere, it nevertheleſs appears certain from experiments, that 
45 or 50 miles is the utmoſt height where the denſity is ſufficient to 
refract a ray of light; and therefore that may be accounted the alti- 

tude of the atmoſphere, to the leaſt ſenſible degree of denſity. 
F. de Lana thought he had contrived an aeronautie machine ſor 
navigating the atmoſphere. Sturmius, who examined it, declared n 
; ne 
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impracticable; but Dr. Hook was of a different opinion, 
— 23 fallacy of the contrivance. Roger Bacon 4.49 be- 
fore propoſed ſomething of the ſame kind. he great ſecret of 
this art is, to contrive an engine ſo far lighter than air, that it will 
raiſe itſelf in the am pbere, and, together with itſelf, * up, and 
carry men with it. he principle on which it is to be effected, is 
by exhauſting the air of a very thin and light, yet firm, metalline 

6 with an air-pump. 8 
_ method of —— navigation is clearly deſcribed and illuſtrated 
by a variety of examples in our Syſtem of AzROSTATION, p. 56, 
* 6. FN ERE, refraftive power of it. Beſides other innumerable 
conveniences We receive from the V it is a principal cauſe 
of rendering our earth that beautiful ſcene it now appears. It is 
the 1 that makes the face of heaven, or firmament, appear 
lucid and bright while the ſun ſhines; for if no atmeſphere ſurrounded 
and involved 4 _ that * of the 1 — 1 

n was placed, would appear to ſhine; and a ator, if he 
— 42 his back to the ſun, would dic perceive it as 
dark as night ; and even in the day-time, while the ſun ſhined, the 
leaſt ſtars would be ſeen as plain as in the darkeſt night, becauſe 
there would be no fubſtance to reflect the ſun's rays to our eyes; 
and all the rays that do not fall upon the ſurface of the earth paſſing 
by us, would either illuminate the planets and ſtars, or ſpreading 
themſelves out in infinite ſpace, would never be reflected back 
to us. 

But ſince there is an atmsſphere ſurrounding the earth, which is 
ſtrongly illuminated by the lun, it reflects the light back to us, and 
cauſes the whole e to *. | age Har ſplendour, as to ob{cure 
the {aint light of the ſtars, and render them inviſible 

It there were 1 abmeſphere, — _— world thine as bright as at 
noon jult before his ſetting, and the moment he was bel the 
8 the whole face of the earth would be involved in pit 
darkneſs as at midnight. The fame phanomena would alſo attend 
the ſun's riſing. But how inconvenient would ſuch ſudden tranti- 
tions from _ * darkneſs to the greateſt light, prove to the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

This inconvenience is removed by the atmoſphere : for though 
after ſun-ſetting we receive no direct light from the ſun, yet we en- 
joy his reflected light for a conſiderable time : ſo that the darkneſs 
of the night comes on gradually, In the morning alſo as ſoon as 
the ſun comes within 17“ 3o' of the horizon, he begins again to 
enlighten the are, and to diffuſe his light through the heavens ; 
i's n to increaſe by degrees, till the ſun riſes, 
and makes full day. 

ATMOSPHERE of the mean. Sir Iſaac Newton mentions an at- 
moſphere of the moon, while others are perſuaded there is no ſuch 
thing, becauſe it cannot be perceived. But if we ſuppoſe the 
moon's denſity to be the ſame with that of the earth, and to have 
an equal proportion of fluids, the height of the atmoſphere, ſup- 
poſing that planet to have one, would be ſo ſmall, that it could not 
be perceived by the niceſt obſerver. It will be allowed, that the 
height of the atmoſphere will be in proportion to the velocity of 
=> moon round it's axis; and the quantity of fluids on it's ſur- 
ace. 

The velocity of the moon round it's axis is leſs than the twenty- 
ſeventh part of the velocity of the earth round it's axis; and the 
quantity of fluids on the ſurface of the moon will be leſs than the 
twelfth part of the quantity of fluids on the ſurface of the earth ; 
conſequently the height of the atmoſphere of the moon mult be very 
little in compariſon of the height of the atmſphere of the earth. Sup- 
poling the atmoſphere of the earth to be fifty miles, which is much 
too great, the height of the afmeſphere of the moon would be leſs 
than the ſixth part of a mile; Which, if viewed from the earth, 
would ſubtend an angle leſs than the ſixth part of a ſecond. 

The reaſon aſſigned by ſome aſtronomers for alledging that the 
moon has no almeſphere, is, that if the moon had an atmzſphere, 
the planets and ffars which are often ſeen near it's limb (and 
ſometimes the moon paſſes over them) would have their light re- 
fracted. But it ſhould be obſerved, that during the tranſit of the 
moon over a planet or fixed ſtar, the time of the tranſit of the 
atmsſphere of the moon would be leſs than the third part of a ſe- 
_ 4 N vl which time is ſo ſmall, that no aſtronomer can 

end to obſerve it. 
ATMOSPHERE of the ſun. See the article SUN, 
a ATMOSPHERE of ſolid, or conſiſtent bodies, a kind of ſphere 
ormed by the minute de or effluvia emitted from them. 

ATMOSPHERE, in electricity, implies that medium which was 
conceived to be diffuſed over the ſurface of electrical bodies, and to 
conſiſt of effluvia iſſuing from them ; whereby other bodies, im- 
mg 15 a l genes Mes Rar electricity, contrary to that 

O Which the a7 ſphere belongs. 
R 2 0 theory of electrical atmoſpheres = not ſufficiently under- 
00d and explained for a conſiderable time; and the inveſtigation 
paved the way to many curious experiments and obſervations. M. 
Wie took the lead, and was followed by Dr. Franklin; Mel. 
dee, and Epinus proſecuted the inquiry, and completed the diſ- 
; Log experiments of the two foriner gentlemen were introductory 
Er. 1 that was afterwards drawn from them by the latter, 
114 * ey retained the common opinion of electric atmoſpheres, 
ae 5 to explain the phænomena by it. The concluſion 
ond e electric fluid, when there is a redundancy of it in 
N 1b repels the electric fluid in any other body, when they are 
. ougnt within the ſphere of each other's influence, and drives it 


into the remote parts of the bod f it, i 
any outlet for * 3 e body, or quite out of it, if there be 


r. Epinus ſays, by atmoſphere no more is to be underſtood 
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than the ſphere of action belonging to any body, or the neighbour- 
ing air electrified by it. Sig. Beccaria concurs in the ſame opinion, 
that electriſied bodies have no other 3 than the electricity 
communicated to the neighbouring air, which goes with the air, 
and not with the electrified bodies. | | 

Mr. Canton likewiſe, having relinquiſhed the opinion, that 
electriſied atmoſpheres were compoſed of effluvia from excited or 
electrified bodies, maintained, that they reſult from an alteration 
in the ſtate of the eleric fluid contained in, or belonging to the 
air ſurrounding theſe bodies to a certain diſtance ; for inſtance, that 
excited glaſs repels the electric fluid from it, and conſequently, be- 
yond that diſtance makes it more denſe ; whereas, excited wax at- 
tracts the electric fluid exiſting in the air nearer to it, making it 
rarer than it was before. See Beccaria's Artificial Electricity, 
p- 179; and Dr, Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, vol. ii. fect. 5. 
See alſo CONDUCTOR, l[uminzus. 

ATOCION, a term uſed by ancient naturaliſts to denote an 
abortive medicine, or a medicament proper to expel the fetus after 
conception. 

ATOM, au ?, in philoſophy, a particle of matter ſo minute, 
as to admit of no diviſion. 

Atzms are the minima nature, and are conceived as the firſt prin- 
ciples, or component parts of all phytical magnitude. However, 
d{onis are not accounted indiviſible on account of their want of ex- 
tenſion (for they have the three dimenſions of phyſical magnitude) 
but they are conceived indiviſible on account of their ſolidity, hard- 


neſs, and impenetrability, which leave no vacancy for the admiſſion 
of any foreign force, to ſeparate and diſunite them, and conſe- 


quently exclude a diviſion. 

Tus it is neceſſary they ſhould be indiffolvible, in order to their 
being ineor;uptible, which quality they muſt be poſſeiled of, as 
being the pre-exiſtent matter of which bodies were made. Sir 
Ifaac Newton adds, that it is required they ſhould be immutable, 
in order to the world's continuing in the ſame ſtate, and bodies being 
of the ſame nature now as formerly; from which conſiderations the 
ancients were led to allert the eternity of ams, as whatever is im- 
mutable, mult be eternal. 

The doctrine of atoms was carried much further by the ancients: 
they aſcribed gravity to them; and in conſequence maintained, that 
they were endued with motion: and further obſ-rving, that their 
falling perpendicularly could not join, or unite them together, they 
ſupcradded a fortuitous motion ſideways, and provided them with 
certain hooked parts, to enable them the better to hang together ; 
and from a caſual or fortuitous jumble of theſe hooked intangled 
atoms, they ſuppoſed the whole univerle to be formed. 

ATOMICAL phrleſsphy, denotes the doctrine of atoms; or a 
method of accounting tor the origin and formation of all things, 
from the ſuppoſition of atoms being endued with gravity and mo- 
tion. This philoſophy was firſt broached by Moſchus, ſome time 
before the Trojan war, but was much cultivated and improved by 
Epicurus, whence it is denominated the Epicurean philoſophy. Sce 
EP1CUREAN. 

Gaſſendus, and others, retrieved the at-mical philoſophy ; and it 
is now eſpouſed and adhered to by a great part of the philoſophical 
world, under the denomination of the CO0RPUSCULARILAN philce 
ſephy: which ſee. 

ATOMOS, in zoology, a ſpecies of the crab. inſect. 

ATONEMENT, or expiation, is the act of ſuffering the pu- 


niſhments adjudged to a man's crimes, and thus paying off, or diſ- 


cCharging-the debtor's guilt; and it is figuratively applied to the 


pardon procured for the fins of the penitent by the interpoſition 
and death of Chriſt, See SACRIFICE, &c. 

ATONICS, in grammar, unaccented words. See ACCENT. 

A'TONY, in medicine, a defect of tone or tenſion, or a laxity 
or debility of the ſolids of a body, occaſioning faintings, weak- 
neſſes, &c. 

ATRABILARLE capſule, glands near the kidneys. See the 
article CAPSUL®. 

ATRA BILIS, black or aduſt bile, one of the humours of 
the ancient phyſicians ; which the moderns call melancholy, 

It is cenjectured, with ſome degree of probability, that the afra 
bilis is no other than gall become acrid by ſtagnation in the wefice 
fellea, and rendered viſcid by the abſorption of it's fluid parts. 
When diſcharged in the duzdenum in this ſtate, it occaſions univerſal 
diſorder, till evacuated by vomiting or purging. 

ATRA dies, ſignifies a fatal, or black day, whereon the ancient 
Romans received ſome ſignal defeat: ſuch was the day when the 
tribunes were defeated by the Gauls, at the river Allia, and loft 
the city; alſo that whercon the battle of Cannæ was fought. The 

Thracians marked their happy days with white ſtones, or calculi, 
and their unfortunate days with black ones. At the perſon's death, 
the ſtones were taken out; and a judgment was made of the fe- 
licity, or infelicity of his courſe of life, from a compariſon of the 


numbers of each complexion. 


ATRACTYLIS, or DisTA*#F-thi/tle, in botany, a genus of the 
palygamia ſyngeneſia ægualis claſs. It hath a radiated compound 
flower, compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which are included 
in a common ſcaly empalement, having no ſpines ; the hermaphro- 
dite florets compole the rays or border, and are ſtretched out on one 
ſide like a tongue; thoſe which compoſe the diſc are funnel-ſhaped, 
and in them is a ſhort crowned germen, which becomes a turbinated 
compreſſed ſeed, crowned with a plume of down ſhut up in the em- 
palement. Linnæus enumerates three, and Miller four ſpecies. 

The roots of the atradylis gumnifera of Linnæus, or pine-thiſtle, 
which is a native of Italy and the iſland of Candy, yield, if 
wounded when freſh, a viſcous milky juice, which concretes into 
tenacious maſſes, at firſt whitiſh, and reſembling wax, but when 


much handled growing black; ſuppoſed to be che ixien, and acan- 
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thina gy ia of the ancients. The juice is ſaid to have been for- 
merly chewed for the ſame purpoſes as maſtich, and the root itſelf 
of the ſame virtue with that of the carline thiſtle. 

ATRAGENE, in botany, a genus of the polyandria polygynia claſs. 

e calix has four leaves ; the petals are twelve; and the ſeeds are 
eaudated. There are three ſpecies, all natives of the eaſt, 

ATRAMENTA. See Ixx. | 

 ATRAPHAXIS, in botany, a genus of the hexandria' digynia 
'elaſs. The calix has two leaves; the petals are two and finuated; 
and there is but one ſeed. There are two ſpecies ; viz. the ſpinsſa, 
a native of Media; and the undulata, a native of Ethiopia. 

ATRESIA, among phyſicians, the ſtate of thoſe perſons who 
want ſome natnral aperture. | 

ATRETI, in medicine, infants or perſons having no perforatiof 
in the anus; or perſons imperforated in the vagina, or uterus, OC- 
caſioned by accident, diſeaſe, or ſome flethy excreſcence. 

_ ATRICAPILLA, in natural hiſtory, a little bird, called by 
ſome the black-cap ; and by others, ficedula, fycalis, melanchoryphus, 
and coponegro, See MELANCHORYPHUS. 

ATRICES, or Arrxicks, among phyſicians, are ſmall tu- 
bercles about the anus, which ſometimes Aiſa pear, and afterwards 
return, at leaſt, while in their early ſtate. he term atrices is allo 
given to a kind of latent wounds in the extremity of the rectum. 


ATRICILLA, in ichthyology, a ſpecics of the LARUS; which 


ſee, 

ATRIENSES, 'a kind of ſervants, or officers, in the families of 
the ancient Romans, who had the care and inſpection of the atria, 
and the things therein contained. The ele are repreſented as 
ſervants of authority and command over the reſt: they acted as pro- 
curators, or agents of their maſter, in ſelling his goods, &c. and 
were cloathed in a ſhort linen habit, to diſtingmſh them. 

ATRIP, a ſea-term, applied either to the anchor or ſails. A 
ſhip's topſails are faid to be atrip, when they are hoiſted up to their 
full &xtent, or to the mait-head. The anchor is atrip, when the 
ſhip, in a perpendicular direction, drags or heaves it out of the 

round. | 

: ATRIPLEX, oracn, in botany, a genus of the polygamia 
monoecia claſs. It has female and hermaphrodite flowers on the 
ſame plant ; the hermaphrodite flowers have a permanent empale- 
ment of five leaves, with membranaceous borders ; they have no pe- 
tals, but five awl-ſhaped ſtamina ; in the center is placed the orbicu- 
lar germen, which afterward becomes an orbicular compreſſed feed, 
ſhut up in the five-cornered empalement ; the female flowers have'a 
two-leaved empalement, without petz]s or ſtamina ; in the center is a 
compreſſed germen, which becomes an orbicular compreſled ſeed, in- 
cloſed in the heart-ſhaped valves of the empalement. Miller parti- 
cularizes three ſpecies ; acknowledging that there are ſeveral more. 
Linnæus enumerates twelve ſpecies. 

The pale green orach is ſometimes cultivated in gardens as a cu- 
linary herb, being uſed as ſpinach, and, by ſome, much preferred to 
that herb; but there are few in England that are fond of it. It is to 
be ſown in ſpring as ſpinach, and mult be eaten while it is young; 
for when it is run up to ſeed, it is very {trong. If ſuffered to ſcatter 
it's ſeed in a garden, it will make itfelf a laiting inhabitant, without 
farther trouble : the ſeeds often remain many years in the ground, 
and every time it is turned up, ſend up new plants. | 

The herb itſelf bruiſed, and applied to tite parts in which thorns 
or other ſmall ſplinters have plunged, extracts them, and cures the 
wound occaſioned by them. When applied to the navel, it diſlodges 
and expels worms; it is alſo uſed in mollifying clyſters, and in ſuch 
dreſſings as are intended to mitigate and allay pain; it's diſtilled wa- 
ter, mixed with aloes, {tops hæmorrhages, and cures ſcald heads; the 
ſeeds are purgative, but often act like an emetic. The country peo- 
ple in Lombardy make pies of the herb, in conjunction with butter 
and cheeſe, which they look upon as excellent food. In Virginia the 
inhabitants prepare a ſalt from the ſtalks of this herb, which they uſe 
in drefling their victuals. 

There is a ſpecies of this plant called atriplex alida, linking orach, 
It grows upon dunghills, and other waſte places, and has a ſtrong, 
fetid, fiſhy ſmell. This is an herb peculiarly appropriated to the fo- 
male ſex, being a 12 deobſtruent, and uſeful in uterine diſorders; 

ood to. promote the menſtrual evacuations, to expel the after- birth, 
to help child-bed purgations, to appeaſe ſtrangulations of the womb, 
and to take off hyſteric fits. It is uſually given in a decoction ; and 
there is a ſyrup kept in the ſhops, made with the juice of this plant, 
with ſugar. e 

ATRIUM, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, denotes an open place, or 
court, before a church, making part of the ante-temple, or narthex. 

In the-ancient churches, the . atrium was a large area, or ſquare 
plat of ground, ſurrounded with a portico or cloyſter, ſituate between 
the porch or veſtible of the church and the body of the fame. It was 
the place appointed for thoſe who were not ſuffered to enter farther in- 

to the church; and where the firſt claſs of penitents ſtood, to beg the 
prayers of the faithful. | 
TRIUM, in the canon law, alſo ſignifies the cemetery, or church- 
yard, which includes the ſpace of forty _— round a large church, 
and thirty round a chapel, or ſmall church. | 

ATROPA, in botany. See deadly NIGUTSHADE. 

ATROPHY, in medicine, a diſeaſe, wherein the body, or ſome 
of it's parts, do not receive the neceſſary nutriment, but walte and de- 
cay inceſſantly. 

The word is Greek, &TpoQiz, and compounded of &, priv. and 
Tpew, to nouriſh. 

An atrophy is either nervous, or the effect of immoderate evacua- 
tions. A neryous atrephy is that which owes it's * to a bad and 
morbid ſtate of the ſpirits, or to a weakneſs or deſtruction of the tone 

of the nerves: whence a weakneſs and an univerſal conſumption of 
the body proceeds, for want of a proper affimilation of the nutritious 


Joints uſually 


x TP a 
juices; ſo that, from the beginning of the diſeaſe, there is a defect f 
appetite, and a bad digeſtion in the ſtomach. b 

An atrophy from inanition proceeds from a preternatutal defe& or 
ſubtraction of the nutritious juice, which varies according to the dit. 
ferent outlets of the body, whether by nature or art. See Cox. 
SUMPTION, ; 

ATROPHY, ſigns of it. This diſeaſe is known by a general lan 
guor both of body and mind; an unhealthy look of the face; a licht 
and unſettled fleep; an uncertain appetite, ſometimes voracicgus 
ſometimes nauſcating all things, but uſually moſt deſirous of cod 
foods; a ſtraitneſs of the Breatt, and an uneaſineſs after eating, vreat 
internal heat, and drynefs of the tongue. The bowels are uſualiy lu. 
bricous and moiſt, and throw out the food half undigeſted. In ſome 
caſes, however, they are obferved to be dry and coſtive. The ring 
often appears to be a chylous matter: the abdomen is tumid and hard 
in the firſt ſtages of the diſeaſe, but afterwards it becomes more flac- 
cid, and then on feeling it there may, be feveral nodes and lumps 
perceived. The body by degrees waſtes away, and there is a con- 
tinual feveriſhneſs and thirſt, and that eſpecially in the night time: 
and theſe ſymptoms often increaſe to that violence as plainly to ny 
ſemble a hectic, and bring on an equal loſs of ſtrength and ſpirits, 

The atrophy ſometimes ariſes from worms, and then the whole 
face is always pale; the noſtrils are full of a mucous matter, and 
ſometimes become excoriated ; the appetite is voracious, and the pa- 
tient feels an inſufferable reſtleſſneſs when. hungry, which goes of 
and generally becomes inclined to ſleep after a full meal. When this 
is the caſe in young ſubjects, the rickets and ſwellings about the 

ucceed the other ſymptoms, and crookedneſs of the 

legs, gibboſity of the back, and various diſtortions of the ſpine, fol- 
low it : theſe often put an end to the atrophy ; but as they comin: 
and become laſting defurmities, they are a very unhappy remedy. 

ATROPHY, perſons ſubject to atrophies. Children. while yours, 
are very ſubject to this difzale, and often fall into it from imprcner 
food: the ute of heavy and fæculent malt liquors, and of acids, wich 
coagulate the milk, that uſually makes a large part of their nun- 
ment. The ſuppreſſion of their fweats is another frequent cane 
attrophies, eſpecially, when occalioned by large draughts of ci! li. 
quors when they are hot in the night, and ſometimes by at im- 
proper uſe of aſtringents to ſtop thoſe diarrhoeas to which they are 
lrequently ſubject. Youths more grown up are often thrown into 
an atrephy by eating voraciouſly of crude, thick, heavy, and objiries: 
diet, or from the drinking ſpirituous liquors : ſometimes from their 
having been injudictoully treated in fevers, and ſometimes from their 
being NY with worms in their bowels. Men in more 
mature age uſually fall into it after being debilitated by other il!nelles, 
and by the remains of the cauſes of thofe illneſſes being leſt in the 
body; and by nothing oftener are reduced to this diſtempered ſtate, 
than by inordinate hxmorrhages. Perſons who are ſcrophulous, or 
have infarctions of the external glands, are alſo uſually at one time 
or other afflicted with this :nfarQion of the internal ones, and fey 
eſcape it that labour under any other violent concretions of the inter- 
nal parts, 3 


ATROPHY, progneſtics. A recent atraphy is not difficult of cure; 
and even the molt inveterate one, though ſtubborn enough, 1s always 
much leſs dangerous and difficult of cure than an he&ic. The more 
complicated this diſeaſe is, the more difficult it always is in the cue; 
and it is hence that grown perſons are not ſo cafily or fo often cured 
as children, becauſe with them it is uſually complicated with many 
other di ſorders; and, in general, that atr2phy which is brought on by 
hæmorrhages, or by ill-treated illneſſes, is much more difficult of 
cure than that which ariſes from a wrong diet. And, finally, in 
atrophizs ariſing from worms, when they are deſtroyed, the diſcaſe 
uſually ceaſes. 

ATROPHY, methad of cure. All ſymptomatical conſumptions are 
evidently incurable, unleſs a particular reſpect be firſt had to the diſ- 
tempers upon which they depend ; but if theſe are once removed by 
art, this kind of conſumption ceaſes of conſequence ; and therefore 
the cure of this conſumption is to be fought for in the cure of thoſe 
diſtempers which are the cauſes of it. 

The fuſt thing to be done in general is, to thoroughly abſterge and 
cleanſe the primæ viz by gentle purges, among which nothing is fo 
proper as calomel, aſſiſted by ſyrup of rhubarb, or the like; and thele 
purgatives are afterwards to be repeated at different intervals, during 
the courſe of the cure. After the firſt purges, reſolvent and attenu- 
ating medicines are to be given ; and, finally, the preparations of 
ſteel, decoctions of arum and pimpernel root, with ground-ivy, are 
very beneficial, as is alſo the juice of the root of grovnd-ivy given 
alone; and the reſolvent ſalts, as tartar of vitriol, nitre, and the 
like, with ſome of the aperient tinctures of ſteel. 

An atrophy differs from a heQic in this, that there is in it only an 
infarction of the meſenteric glands, whereas in the other caſe they are 
generally ulcerated : and in degree the difference alſo is maniſeit, all 
the ſymptoms being more violent in the hectic than in the lnpic 
atrophy, 

It ſhould alſo be diſtinguiſhed from leanneſs, the rickets, and 
that weakneſs and conſumption of children, who pine away. only or 
want of a due ſupply from the breaſt. 

Dr. Thomas «why in his New Obſervations, Moral, Natural, 
Medical, &c. recommends milk and cyder in the 477. 

ATTACHING, or ATTACHMENT, in law, implies the taking 
or apprehending a perſon, by virtue of a writ or precept. | 

he word is taken from the French attacher, to faſten, tie. 

It is diſtinguiſhed from an arreſt, b proceeding out of a higher 
court by precept or writ ; whereas the 9 — proceeds out of an infe- 
rior court by precept only. An arreſt lies only on the body of a man; 
whereas an attachment lies often on the goods only, and ſometimes on 
the body and goods. ; | 5 

Attachment 1s allo a kind of proceſs, by which courts of law pu 
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ceed againſt their own officers and others, in caſes of contempt, | 


&C, ä 1 f 
T by writ differs from diſtreſe, in not extending to 
2 = nor does a diſtreſs 4 the body, as an at- 
"_ — — acceptation, an attachment implies the apprehenſion 
f a man's body, in order to his anſwering the action of the plaintiff. 
f ATTACHMENT 1 of the chancery is obtained upon an affidavit 
made, that the defendant was ferved with A ſubpœna, and made no 
dearance; Or it ifſueth upon not performing ſome order or decree. 
7 1 the return of this attachment by the ſheriff, quod non in- 
ay ballrva ſua, another attachment, with A proclamation, iflues ; 
aud if he ſtill retuſes to appear, a commiſhon of rebellion. ; 
ATTACHMENT of the foreſt is one of the three courts held in the 
* loweſt court is called the court of attachment, or wood-mote 
court; the mean, ſwein-mote ; and the higheſt, the juſtice in eyre's ſeat. 
The court of attachments has it's name from the verdurers of the 
foreſt having no other authority in it, but to receive the attachments 
of offenders againſt vert and veniſon taken by the foreſters. and to en- 
roll them, that they may be preſented or puniſhed at the next juſtice 
in eyre's ſeat. 
his attachment is by three means; by goods and chattels, by body, 
pledges, or mainprize; or by body only. This court is held every 
torty days throughout the year; and is thence called forty days court. 
ATTACHMENT. of privilege, is by virtue of a man's 5 to 
call another to that court whereto he himſelf belongs, and in reſpect 
whereof he is privileged to anſwer ſome action. 
ATTACHMENT, Foreign, is an attachment of money or goods found 
within a liberty or city, to ſatisfy ſome creditor within ſuch liberty 
ty. 
5 By the cuſtom of London and ſeveral other places, a man can at- 
tach money or goods in the hands of a ſtranger to _— himſelf. 
ATTACHIAMENTA Shonorum, in our old ſtatute books, imports a 
diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chatteis of a perſon ſued for a per- 
ſonal eſtate, or debt, by the legal attachiators, or bailiffs, as a ſecurity 
to anſwer the action. | 42 
ATTACHIAMENTA de ſpinit & baſcs, denotes an ancient privilege 
nted to the officers of foreſts, to take to their own uſe thorns, 
bruſh, and windfalls within their own precincts or liberties. 
ATTACK, a violent attempt upon any perſon or thing; an aſſault, 
or the act of beginning a combat or diſpute. 
ATTACK, in the military art, is an effort made to force a poſt, 
break a body of troops, &c. 
ATTACK of a fiege, is à furious aſſault made by the beſiegers with 
trenches, covers, mines, &c. in order to make themſelves maſters of 
a fortreſs, by ſtorming one of it's ſides. ; 
ATTACKS, falſe, are never carried on with that vigour and briſk- 
neſs that the other is; the deſign of them being to favour the true at- 
tack, by amuſing the enemy, obliging the garriſon to a 2 duty 
in dividing their forces, that the true attack may be more ſucceſsful. 
ATTACK in flank, is to attack both ſides of the baſtion. 
ATTACK in line. See LINE of battle, in the art of war. 
ATTAGEN, attagena Phrygia, in natural hiſtory, an Aſiatic par- 
tridge, called a francolin : Martial and Ariſtophanes repreſented it as 
a great delicacy : it appears to be the ſame with our gor-cock, moor- 
cock, or red- game; lives chiefly on vegetables, and uſes but little ex- 
erciſe, being ſcarcely ever on the wing, except to avoid danger, The 
inſide of the gizzard of this bird, when firſt killed, is extremely fra- 


gout The Greeks call it hare's-foot, becauſe it's feet are downy. 


he back is of a duſky red colour. | 

ATTAINDER, in law, is when a man has committed felony or 
treaſon, and ſentence is paſſed upon him for the ſame. The children 
of a perſon attainted ot treaſon, are thereby rendered incapable of 
being heirs to him, or to any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble 
before, his poſterity are degraded and made baſe : nor can this cor- 
Tuption of blood be ſalved, but by an act of parliament, unleſs the 
ſentence be reverſed by a writ of error. | 

Aituinder is two-fold either by appearance, or by proceſs. 

ATTAINDER by appearance, is either by battle, by confeſſion, or 
by verdict. By battle, is when the party appealed by another, chooſ- 
ing rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, is vanquiſhed. 

Attainder by confeſlion, is either by pleading guilty at the bar, and not 
putung himſelf upon trial by the jury, or before the coroner in ſanc- 
tuary, where, in ancient times, he was obliged to renounce the realm. 

ATTAINDER by verdiR, is when the priſoner at the bar pleads not 
guilty to the indictment, and is pronounced guilty by the jury. 

TTAINDER by proceſs, otherwiſe called attamder by default, 1s 
where a party flies, or does not appear after being three times publicly 
_ in the county court, and at laſt, upon his fault, 1s pronounced 
guiity, 

ATTAINDER, 6:1! of, a bill brought into parliament for attainting, 
condemning, and executing a perſon for high treaſon. 

ATTAINT, in law, a writ which lies againſt a jury that have 
given a falſe verdict in any court of record, in a real or perſonal ac- 
un, where the debt or damages amount to above forty ſhillings. 

If the verdi& be found falſe, the judgment, by common law, was, 
that the jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed up, their houſes broken 
down, their woods grubbed up, all their lands and tenements forfeit- 
ed, &c. but by ſtatute the ſeverity of the common law is mitigated, 


8 petty jury is attainted, and there is a pecuniary penalty ap- 


But if the verqict be affirmed, ſuch plaintiff ſhall be impriſoned 
and. fined, 2 | 


ATTAINT, among farriers; a knock or hurt in a horſe's leg, pro- 
ceeding either from a blow with another horſe's foot, or from an over- 
reach in froſty weather, when a horſe being rough-ſhod, or having 


thoes A Ong g Ne ſtrikes his hinder _ againſt his fore-legs. 


| term granted for payment of a — 
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ATTAINTED, in law, is applied to a perſon found guilty of 
ny crime or offence, eſpecially of treaſon or felony, by due courſe 
of law, 

ATTALICZ, garments made of a kind of cloth of gold, and 
worn by the ancients. Attalus, a wealthy king of Pergamus, was the 
firſt who procured gold to be woven into cloth; whence their name. 

ATTALUS, and ATTALICUs, the name of a compound medi- 
cine mentioned by Galen, but now diſuſed. | | 

ATTELABUs, a genus of inſeRs belonging to the order of cole- 
optera, or beetle-kind, in the ſyſtem of Linnzus. It has four wings, 


of which the ſuperior is cruſtac:ous ; they ſerve as a ſheath or cover 
to the inferior, which are membranaceous. | 


ATTEMPERATION, in rhetoric, &c. is the mitigating or ſof- 


tening ſomething advanced by the formulas ; e. gr. Fama eft, ut per- 


hibent, &c. 


ATTENDANT, or ATTENDENT, in a general ſenſe. See As- 
SISTANT, RETINUE, SATELLITES. 

ATTENDANT, among lawyers, implies one that owes duty or ſer- 
vice to another, or depends upon him in ſome reſpects. For in- 
ſtance : if there be lord meſne and tenant ; and the tenant hold of 
the meſne by a penny; and the meſne hold over by two pence : if the 
meſne releaſe to the tenant all his right in the land, and the tenant 
die, his wife ſhall be endowed of the land, and ſhall be attendant to 
the heir of the third part of the penny, not of the third part of the 
two pence ; ſhe being to be endowed of the belt poſſeſſion of her huſ- 
band, Where the wife is endowed by the guardian, ſhe ſhall be at- 
tendant to the guardian, and to the heir of his full age. 

ATTENTION, is the applying either the ear or the mind aſſi- 
duouſly to any thing, in order to underſtand it. 71 

The word is formed of ad, to, and tends, I Rretch, bend, 

Attention of mind is rather an a& of the will, than of the under- 
ſtanding. By the will, it calls the underſtanding from the conſidera- 
tion of other objects, and direQs it to the thing in hand. External 
objects deſtroy attention : for this reaſon, ſome pray with their eyes 
ſhut, or directed ſteadily towards ſome fixed and immoveable point. 
Students chooſe a room remote from noiſe and interruption ; and the 
ſtudies of the night have been more ſucceſsful than thoſe of the day, 
becauſe a more univerſal calm and ſilence reigns. | 

Thoſe who would apply themſelves ſtrenuouſly to the diſcovery of 
truth, ſhould be — . avoid ſtrong and immoderate ſenſations, a 
great noiſe, a glaring light, exceſs of grief, joy, &c. they ought alſo 
to keep their imagination free from any thing that weakens or diſ- 
quiets the mind; and eſpecially to controul their paſſions, which, 
let looſe, make very powerful impreſſions on the ſoul and body, and 
exerciſe a ſtrange dominion oyer both. In ſhort, attention is a habit 
of the mind; it is progreſſive; and the power of it may be acquired, 
but depends in ſome meaſure on the conſtitution, 


tention, as it reſpeAs hearing, is the ſtretching or taining of the | 
and 


membrana tympani, ſo as to render it more ſuſceptible of ſounds 
better prepared to catch even a feeble agitation of the air. 

ATT NUANTS, in pharmacy, are medicines which reſolve the 
viſcoſity of the humours in the human body, and thereby promote 
their free circulation, and, at the ſame time, diſcharge all noxious 
and excrementitious matter, | 

Aitenuants act on the ſolids and fluids. Such as operate on the 
fluids by immediate contact are but few ; and indeed only ſuch as are 
watery, and they act only by the water in them. Viſcid humours, 
alkaline, and other ſalts, are diſſolved by water. Mot of, or all the 
other attenuants, act on the ſolids by increaſing their tone, and ſo en- 
abling them to attenuate the too thick fluids. ; 

Theſe medicines are of the utmoſt importance in the practice of 
phyſic, as a little reflection upon their natures, qualities, and man- 
ners of operation, will eaſily convince us. To this claſs belong the 
roots of arum, aſarabacca, acorus, elecampane, and florentine orris ; 
the leaves of brook-lime, ſcurvy-graſs, water-creſs, Indian creſſes, 
dittander, fumitory, marſh-trefoil, ſmall centuary ; all the ſpecies of 
garlic, onion, and leek, and the wood and bark of guaiacum ; 
among the ſpices, pepper, and ginger; among the ſeeds, thoſe of 
muſtard, ſcurvy-graſs, and — ; among the gums, galbanum, 
ammoniacum, myrrh, and benjamin. ; | 

Among the chemical preparations, the moſt powerful attenuants are 
calomel, zthiops, flower of brimſtone, the fixed alkaline ſalts, the 
ſalts of the purging waters, vitriolated tartar, regenerated tartar, and a 
ſolution of crabs- eyes, nitre, and ſal ammoniac; the volatile ſalt 
and urinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac alſo; to which may be added, 
oxymel of ſquills, and the acrid tinQure of antimony, Medicated 
ſprings alſo belong to this claſs of medicines, becauſe they, beſide 
their diluting and aperient natures, are alſo highly attenuating. In- 
fuſions in form of tea, from the quantity of warm water they conſiſt 
of, are alſo very efficacious attenuants, and are very powerful in the 
diſuniting coaleſcent molecules. Of this claſs alſo are ſweet whey, 
and a multitude of other leſs uſed and leſs powerful medicines. 

Some of theſe ad upon the fluid, and others upon the ſolid parts of 
the human body. | 5 

The effects produced by attenuants are ſo extremely various, that it 
is proper we ſhould be well acquainted with their ſeveral kinds, as 
adapted to the ſeveral diſorders, and know which will prove moſt ſer- 
viceable in eack. See Hoffman, vol. i. and ii. cap. 4. 

ATTENUATION, the act of attenuating; that is, of making 
any fluid thinner, and leſs conſiſtent, than it was before. | 


Chauvin defines attenuation to be more generally the dividing or ſe 
parating the minute parts of any body, which before, by their mutual 


nexus or implication, formed a more continuous mals, Accordingly, 


we ſometimes find the word uſed among alchemiſts for pulverization, 


or the art of reducing a body by grinding, pounding, &c. into an 
impalpable powder. , 


ATTERMINING, in old law-books, is uſed to denote a time or 
ATTESTATION, 
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ATTESTATION, the act of affirming, or witneſſing the truth | 


of 1 eſpecially in writing. 

The word is formed of ad, to, and 75 a witneſs, | 

ATTIC, ſomething relating to Attica, or the city of Athens. 
Thus, attic ſalt, ſales attict, implies a delicate and poignant ſpecies of 
wit and humour peculiar to the Athenian writers; an attic muſe, i. e. 
an excellent one; attic witneſs, atticus teftts, a witneſs incapable of 
corruption, &c. 

Ar ric, in architecture, à ſort of building, the roof or covering of 
which is concealed ; fo called from the Athenian buildings, which 
were in general of this form. x 

ATTIC order, in architecture, a ſmall order raiſed upon a large 
one, by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. Sce Tab. 
Archit. fg. 40 (C). Attics are alſo uſed for high altars. 

ATTicC of a ref, is a little ſtory or pedeſtal, either of ftone or 
wood covered with lead, ſerving as a kind of parapet to a terrace, 
platform, or the like. 

ATTIC continued, that which encompaſſes the whole circumference 
of a building, without any interruption, following all the jetts, the 
returns of the pavilions, &c. 

ATTIC 22 one ſituated between two tall ſtones, ſometimes 
adorned with columns, or pilaſters. | 

Arric baſe, is the moſt beautiful of all the baſes, and is the ſame 
with Palladio's Tonic baſe. See BASE. | 

ATTic,or ATHENIAN year; it's beginning was reckoned from that 
ran moon, the full moon of which comes next after the ſummer ſol- 

ice. 

The Macedonian year agrees with the Athenian, excepting that the 
former takes it's beginning not from the ſummer ſolſtice, but from 
the autumnal equinox. 

ATTILUS, the name of a river fiſh of the ſturgeon kind, and 

tly ger oy the huſo Germanorum. It grows to a very large 
Fae, and, when full grown, caſts it's ſcales, and never has any freth 
ones in their place, but remains perfectly ſmooth ; in which it dif- 
fers from the common ſturgeon, and is much inferior to it in taſte. 
| ATTINGA, in the order of nantes, is a ſpecies of the diodon. 

ATTIRE, in botany, a name given by ſome to the ee 
parts of plants; and by others, to imply the third part or diviſion of 
the flower of a plant; the other two being the empalement and the 
foliation, or the cup and the flower petals. 

ATTIRE, in hunting, ſignifies the head or horns of a deer. The 
attire of a ſtag, if perfect, conſiſts of bur, pearls, beam, gutters, antler, 


 ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and croches. Of a buck, of the bur, 


beam, brow-antler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. 

ATTITUDE, in painting and ſculpture, ſignifies the geſture of 
a figure or ſtatue ; or ſuch a diſpoſition of their parts as ſerves to ex- 
preſs the action and ſentiments of the perſon repreſented ; which 
when done in a ſtrong and lively manner, denotes a good expreſſion. 

The word is ſormed from the Italian, atitudine, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing. | | 

ATTOLLENS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral muſcles, 
whoſe office or action is to raiſe the parts they belong to. Sce Lt- 
VATORES and ELEVATORES. 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and tolls, I lift. 

ATTOLLENS ocul:, in anatomy, is a name given by Albinus to one 
ef his quatuor rei muſculi aculi. This is the muſcle called by Moli- 
net, and others, the ſuperbus ; and by Cowper, the elevator oculi. 

ATTMELLA, a plant. Sce AHMELLA. 

ATTORNARE rem, an old term, ſignifying to turn over 
money and goods; 1. e. to aſſign and appropriate them to certain 
perſons or purpoſes. 

ATTORNARE perſanam, in common law, is to depute a repreſenta- 
tive, or proxy, to appear and act for another. 

A ORNATO faciende vel reripiendo, in common law, denotes a 
writ to command a ſheriff or ſteward to admit an attorney to appear 
for a perſon who owes ſuit to the county, court-baron, &c. 

ATTORNEY, in a general ſenſe, a perſon appointed by another 
to do ſomething in his ſtead. | 

The word is formed from the Latin, ad, to, and the French tourner, 
fo turn; q. d. to turn a buſineſs over to another. 

ATTORNEY 4 lat, one who is retained to proſecute or defend a 
law-ſuit. . | 

Attornies, being properly thoſe who ſue out writs or proceſs, or 
commence, carry on, and defend actions, in any of the courts of com- 
mon law, are diſtinguiſhed from ſolicitors, as the latter do the like 
buſineſs in the courts of equity; and none are admitted, either as an 
attorney or ſolicitor, unleſs they have ſerved a clerkſhip of five years, 
been enrolled, and taken the oath in that caſe provided ; -and the 
judges of their reſpective courts are required to examine their ſeveral 


capacities. | 

by a late order of all the judges, all a/tornzes are to be admitted of 
ſome inns of court or chancery (except houſekeepers in London and 
Weſtminſter, &c.) ; and no attorney ſhall put himſelf out of that ſo- 
ciety, into which he is admitted, till he is admitted to ſome other 
ſociety, and deliver a certiſieate thereof; and all atfornies are to be in 
common at the times ordered by the ſociety to which they belong, 
otherwiſe ſhall be put out of the toll of attornies. 

Attornies may be puniſhed for ill practices; and if an attorney, or 


his clerks, of which he muſt have but two at one time, do any thing 


againſt the expreſs rules of the court, he or they may be committed. 
Neither a plaintiff nor defendant may change his at/orney without 
rule of court, while the ſuit is depending; and atzormes are not gene- 
rally obliged to deliver up the writings in their hands, till their fees are 
ſatisfied ; likewiſe, an action does not lie againſt an attorney, for 


what he adviſes in the way of his profeſſion ; yet, if an attorney plead 


any plea, or appear, without warrant from his client, action of the 
a lies againſt him. | 


Attornies have the privilege to ſue and be ſued only in the courts of 


— 


Weſtminſter, where they practiſe; and they ſhall not be choſen in. 
to offices againſt their will. 

ATTORNEY of the duchy of Lancaſter is the ſecond officer in tha: 
court, and ſeems to be there, for his {kill in the law, placed as 4. 
ſoſſor to the chancellor of the court. 

TTORNEY-grneral is a great officer under the king, created b 
letters patent, whoſe office 1s to exhibit informations, and profecuts 
for the crown in criminal cauſes ; and to file the bills in the exche. 
- oy Pren any thing concerning the king in inheritance or prag, 

o him come warrants for making of grants, pardons, &c. his fn. 
lary from the crown is too. per ann. 

ATTORNEY-ſpecial, is a perſon employed in one or more cauſe; 
particularly ſpecified. No man can practile as an attorney in any 
particular court, unleſs he is admitted and ſworn an attorney of that 
court. 

ATTORNEY, letter of, in law, is a writing authorizing an attarne, 
to do ſome legal act in our ſtead : as, to give ſeiſin ot lands, to rc 
ceive debts, to ſue a third perſon, &c. And letters of attorney are 
either general or ſpecial. 

The nature of chin inſtrument is to give the attorney the full pow. 
er and authority of the maker, to accompliſh the act intended to he 
performed. Sometimes theſe writings are revocable, and ſometime; 
not ſo; but when they are revocable, it is uſually a bare authorit 
only; and they are irrevocable, when debts, &c. are aſſigned to an: 
other; in which caſe the word irrevocable is inſerted. 

ATTORNEY, warrant of, is that whereby a man appoints another 
to do ſomething in his name, and warrants, or allows his action. 

ATTOURNMENT, or ATTORNMENT, in law, implics a tranf. 
fer made from one lord to another, of the homage and ſervice a te- 
nant makes; or that acknowledgment of duty to a new lord. Thus, 
when one is tenant for life, and he in reverſion grants his right to 
another, it is neceſſary the tenant for life agree thereto, which is 
called att9urnment ; and without which, nothing paſſes by the grant, 
If the grant be by fine, in court of record, tte tenant ſhall be com- 
pelled to attourn ; which is done in theſe words: © I attourn te you 
by force of the ſame grant ; or, I become your tenant z or deliver ty 
the — a penny by way of attournment,” 

ttournment is either by word or act, voluntary, or compulſory; 


by the writ per gue ſervitia, or by diſtreſs. It may be made to tha 
lord himſelf, or to his ſteward in court. 


ATTRACTION, ArrRAcTIO, or TRACT10, in mechanics, 
the act of a moving power, whereby a moveable is drawn, or 
brought nearer to the mover. | 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and rule, I draw. 

AS ACTION and RE-ACTION are always equal, and contrary; it 
follows, that, in all atrafim, the mover is drawn towards the 
moveable, as much as the moveable towards the mover. 

ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE force, in the ancient phyſics, 
denotes a natural power ſuppoſed to be inherent in certain bodies, 
whereby they act on other diltant bodies, and draw them toward 
themſelves. ; 

This the Peripatetics call the motion of altractian;: and on many 
occaſions, SUCTION ; and produce various inftances where they fup- 
poſe it to obtain. Thus the air, in reſpiration, is taken in, ar- 
cording to them, by attraction of ſuction; ſo is the ſmoke through 
a pipe of tobacco; and the milk out ef the mother's breaſt : thus 
allo it is, that the blood and humeurs riſe in a cupping-glaſs, water 
in a pump, and ſmoke in chimneys ; fo vapours and exhalations are 
attracted y the ſun, iron by the magnet, ſtraws by amber, and elec- 
trical bodies, &c. But the later 3 generally explode the 
notion of attraftion ; aſſerting, that a body cannot act where it is 
not ; and that all motion is performed by a mere impulſion, Ac- 
cordingly, moſt of the effects which the ancients attributed to this 
unknown part of traction, the moderns have diſcovered to be ow- 
ing to more ſenſible and obvious cauſes ; particularly the preſſure of 
the air. To this are owing the phznomena of inſpiration, ſmoak- 
* ſucking. en pumps, vapours, exhalations, &c. 

he power oppoſite to raction is called KEPHULSION; which is 
alſo argued to have ſome place in natural things. 

ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE power, is more particularly 
uſed, in the Newtonian philoſophy, for a power, or principle, 
whereby all bodies, and the particles of all bodies, mutually tend to- 
wards each other. Or, more juſtly, attraction is the effect of ſuch 
Pe, whereby every particle of matter tends towards every other 
particle, 

Attraftion, it's laws, phænomena, &c. form the chief ſubject of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy. See NE wrox1 ax philoſophy. 

The amy of attrattion, in the Newtonian ſenſe of it, ſeems 
to have he rſt ſurmiſed by Copernicus. © As for gravity,” fays 
Copernicus, I conſider it as nothing more than a certain natural 
appetence (appetentia) that the Creator has impreſſed upon all the 
uw of matter, in order to their uniting or coaſeſeing into a globu- 
ar form, for their better preſervation; and it is credible that ihe 
ſame power is alſo inherent in the ſun and moon, and planets, that 
thoſe bodies may conſtantly retain that round figure in whick We 
behold them.” De Rev. Orb. Cceleſt. lib. 1. cap. 9. 

And Kepler calls gravity a corporeal and ual aoeion between 
ſimilar bodies, in order to their union. Aſt. Nov. in Introd. And 
he pronounces more poſitively, that no bodies whatſoever were ab. 
ſolutely light, but only relatively fo; and conſequently, that all 
matter was ſubjected to the law of gravitation. Ibid. | 

The firſt in this country who adopted the notion of attra#i1% 
was Dr. Gilbert, in his book De Magnete; and the next was dhe 
celebrated Lord Bacon. Nov. Organ. lib. ii. aphor. 30 45, 48. 
Sylv. cent. i. exp. $3; In France it was received by Fermat a 
Roberval ; and in Italy by Galilzo and Borelli. But till Sir 13% 
Newton appeared, this principle was very imperfectly defined and 


applied. | ſt 
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WY bſerved, that though this great author makes uſe of 
—— in common with * ſchool philoſophers, yet 
1 ery ſtudouſly diſtin uiſhes between the ideas. The ancient at- 
2 waz ſuppoſed 4 Kind of quality, inherent in certain bodies 
8 hs ariſing from their particular or ſpecific forms. 
The Newtonian attraftion is a more indefinite principle; deno- 
ing, not ary particular kind or manner of action, nor the phyſical 
— of ſuch action; but only a tendency in the general, a conatus 
= lend; towhatever cauſe, phyſical or metaphyſical, ſuch effect be 
wing whaher to a power inherent in the bodies themſelves, or to 
mg f an external agent. 
. that — in his Philoſoph. Nat. Prin. Math. 
otes, © tha\he uſes the words atiraftio, impulſe, and propenſion 
8 center, indifferently; and cautions the reader not to imagine, 
that by attradion he expreſſes the madus of the action, or the effi- 
cient cauſe thereof ; as if there were any proper powers in the cen- 
ters, which ü reality are only mathematical points; or, as if cen. 
ters could attact.“ Lib. i. p. 5. So he © conſiders centripetal 
wers as attufions ; though, 2 ſpeaking, it were perhaps 
pans juſt to tall them impulſes.” Ib. 1 147. He adds, © that 
what he calls faction may poſſibly be effected by impulſe, though 
not a commol or A impulſe; or after ſome other manner 
wn to ul” tic. p. 322. ; 
9 con Led ws a quality ariſing from the ſpecific 
forms of bodie, ought, together with ſympathy, antipathy, and the 
whole tribe of jccult qualities, to be exploded. But when we have 
ſet theſe cul the will remain innumerable phænomena of nature, 
| 


articularl| the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendenc 
3 ich L now 1 ls of action ſeemingly diſtinct 
from impulſe ;Wwhere, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible impulſion con- 
cerned. Nay,what is more, this action, in ſome reſpects, differs 
from all impulbn we know of; impulſe being always found to act 
in proportion tethe ſurfaces of bodies; whereas yur acts accord- 


ing to their ſoli content, and conſequently mult ariſe from ſome 


cauſe that penettes or pervades the whole ſubſtance thereof. This 
unknown princlle, (unknown, we mean, in reſpe& of it's cauſe ; 
for it's phænomha and effects are moſt obvious, with all the ſpe- 
cies — modificjions thereof, we call atfractian; which is a gene- 
ral name, unde which all mutual tendencies, where no phyſical 
impulſe appear and which cannot, therefore, be accounted for 
from any knowthws of nature, may be ranged. 

And hence att divers particular kinds of attra&m ; as, GRA- 
viTY, MAGNE\ISM, ELECTRICITY, &c. which are ſo many dif- 
ferent principlesaQting by different laws; and only agreeing in 
this, that we 40 h ſee any phyſical cauſes thereof: but that, as to 
our ſenſes, they uy really ariſe from ſome power or efficacy in ſuch 
bodies, whereby ey are enabled to act, even 2 diſtant bodies; 
though our reaſonbſolutely diſallows of any ſuch action. 

Attraction maye divided, with _— to the law it obſerves, in- 
to two kinds. I That which extends to a ſenſible diſtance. Such 
are the attraftiomi GRAVITY, found in all bodies; and the attrac- 
tion of MAGNETM, and ELECTRICITY, found in particular bo- 
dies. The ſever! laws and phænomena of each, ſee under their 
reſpective article 

he attradttim (GRAVITY, called alſo among mathematicians 
the centripetal fot, is one of the greateſt and moſt univerſal prin- 
ciples in all natu We fee and feel it operate on bodies near the 
earth, and find; Hobſervation, that the ſame power (i. e. a power 
which ads in the me manner, and by the ſame rules, viz. always 
proportionably to & quantities of matter, and as the ſquares of the 


diſtances reciproea) does alſo obtain in the moon, and the other 


planets primary ar\ſecondary, as well as in the comets : and even 


that this is the ve power whereby they are all retained in their 
orbits, &c. Andince, as gravity is found in all the bodies which 
come under our ohvation, it is eaſily inferred, by one of the ſet- 
fled rules of philoſhizing, that it obtains in all others; and as it 
is found to be as tiquantity of matter in each body, it muſt be in 
every particle there; and hence, every particle in nature 1s proved 
to attract every otr particle, &. See the demonſtration hereof 
laid down at large, jth the application of the principle to the ce- 
leſtial motions, undthe articles CENTRIFUGAL, CENTRIPETAL, 
Comer, Moon, [EWwTON1AN Philoſophy, PLANET, SATEL- 
LITE, SUN, &c. 

From this attrat ariſes all the motion, and conſequently all 
the mutation, in tigreat world. By this, heavy bodies deſcend, 
and light ones aſcer} by this projectiles are directed, vapours and 
exhalations riſe, amtains, &c. fall. By this rivers glide, the air 
preſſes, the ocean fills, &c. In effect, the motions ariſing from 
this principle make ſubje& of that extenſive branch of mathema- 
tics, called MECHAts, or STATICS; with the parts or appen- 
dages thereof, HYD&TATICS, PNEUMATICS. See MATHEMA- 
TICS, PHIBOSOPHY&c. 


2. That which d not extend to ſenſible diſtances. ' Such is 


| found to obtain in tininute particles whereof bodies are compoſed, 


which attract each oy at, or extremely near, the poigt of con- 
tact, with a force nh ſuperior to that of gravity ; but which at 
any diſtance from it qeaſes much faſter than the power of gravity. 
This power, a late tnious author chooſes to call the affraction 
of coheſion ; as beingat whereby the atoms or inſenſible particles 
of bodies are united irſenſible maſſes, 

This latter kind of faction owns Sir Iſaac Newton for it's diſco- 
verer; as the former &, for it's improver. The laws of motion, 
2 &c. in ſele bodies under various circumſtances, as 

alling, projected, &dcertained by the later philoſophers, do not 
reach to thoſe more re e, inteſtine motions of the component par- 
ticles of the ſame whereon the changes of the texture, co- 
hour, properties, &c. bodies depend: ſo that our philoſophy, if 


8 
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it were only founded on the principle of gravitation, and carried ſo 
far as that would lead us, would neceſſarily be very deficient. 

But, beſide the common laws of ſenſible maſſes, the minute parts 
they are compoſed of are found ſubject to ſome others, which have 
been but lately taken notice of, and are even yet very imperſectly 
known. Sir Iſaac Newton, to whoſe happy penetration we owe 
the hint, contents himſelf to eſtabliſh, that there are ſuch motions 
in the minima nature, and that they flow from certain powers or 
forces, not reducible to any of thoſe in the great world. In virtue 
of theſe powers, he ſhews, “ That the ſmall particles act on one 
another, even at a diſtance ; and that many of the phaznomena of 
nature are the reſult thereof. Senſible bodies, we have already ob- 
ſerved, act on one another divers ways; and as we this perceive the 
tenor and courſe of nature, it appears highly probable, that there 
may be other powers of the like kind ; nature being very uniform 
and conſiſtent with herſclf, Thoſe juſt mentioned reach to ſenſible 
diſtances, and ſo have been obſerved by vulgar eyes; but there ma 
be others, which reach to ſuch ſmall diſtances as have hitherto wg 
caped obſervation ; and it is probable electricity may reach to ſuch 
diſtances, even without being excited by friction.“ | 

The great author juſt mentioned proceeds to confirm the reality 
of theſe ſuſpicions from a great number of phænomena and experi- 
ments, which plainly argue ſuch powers and aQions between the 
particles, e. gr. of ſalts and water, oil of vitriol and water, agua 

fortis and iron, ſpirits of vitriol and ſalt- petre. He alſo ſhews, that 
theſe powers, &c. are unequally ſtrong between different bodies; 
ſtronger, e. gr. between the particles of falt of tartar and thoſe of 
aqua fortis, than thoſe of ſilver ; between aqua fortis and lapis cala- 
minaris, than iron; between iron than copper, copper than ſilver, 
or mercury. So ſpirit of vitriol acts on water, but more on iron or 
copper, &c. 
de other experiments which countenance the exiſtence of ſuch 
principle of ara in the particles of matter, are innumerable ; 
many of them the reader will find enumerated under the articlcs 
Act, MATTER, MENnSTRUUM, SALT, &c. 

Theſe actions, in virtue whereof the particles of the bodies above- 
mentioned tend towards each other, the author calls by a general, 
indefinite name, attraction, which is equally applicable to all ac- 
tions, whereby diſtant bodies tend towards one another, whether by 
impulſe, or by any other more latent power: and from hence he 
accounts for an infinity of -phaznomena, otherwiſe inexplicable, to 
which the principle of gravity is inadequate. Such are COHESION; 
DISSOLUTION, COAGULATION, CRYSTALLIZATION, the ASCENT 
of fluids in capillary tubes, animal SECRETION, FLUIDITY, FIX1- 
TY, FERMENTATION, &c. See SPHERICITY, &c. 

„ 'Thus (adds our immortal author) will nature be found very con- 
formable to herſelf, and very ſimple ; performing all the great mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, by the attac of Gravity, which 
intercedes thoſe bodies, and almoſt all the ſmall ones of their parts, 
by ſome other attractive power diffuſed through the particles thereof. 
Without ſuch principles, there never would have been any motion 
in the world; and without the continuance thereof, motion would 


ſoon periſh, there bring otherwiſe a gout decreaſe or diminution 
thereof, which is only ſupplied by theſe 


active principles.“ 
ATTRACTION of mountains. If it be admitted that all parts of 
the earth attract each other mutually, it muſt be granted that there 
are mountains on it, whoſe magnitude is conſiderable enough to 
make a ſenſible atractian. Let us ſuppoſe the earth a globe of an 
uniform figure, whoſe radius is equal to 1500 leagues, and ſuppoſe 
a mountain on the ſurface of ſome part of this globe one league in 
height, it 1s eaſy to demonſtrate, that a weight placed at the bottom 
of this mountain ſhall be attracted horizontally by the mountain, 
with a. force equal to a 3oooth part of the weight ; ſo that a pendu- 
lum or plumb-line, placed at the bottom of this mountain, muſt 
deviate from a perpendicular about a minute ; the calculation is not 
difficult, and this may be admitted by way of ſuppoſition : from 
whence it follows, that when we obſerve the elevation of a ſtar at 
the foot of a great mountain, the plumb-line muſt deviate from a 
perpendicular; and an obſervation of this kind, certainly, would 
afford a very _— proof in favour of the ſyſtem of attrafim : but, 
it may be objected, how ſhall we be ſure the plumb-line actually 
deviates from a perpendicular, as the direction of the plumb-line 
only determines the vertical ſituation of the ſtar ? This difficulty is 
eaſily ſurmounted, 

Let us ſuppoſe a ſtar on the north of the mountain, and the per- 
ſon who is to make his obſervation placed on the ſouth : if the ar- 
traction of the mountain acts ſenſibly on the plumb-line, it will de- 
viate from a perpendicular towards the north ; and, conſequently, 
the apparent zenith of the ſtar will go back towards the ſouth ; and 
ſo the diſtance of the ſtar, on which the obſervation is made in the 
zenith, muſt be greater than if there was no attraction. 

After having made this obſervation, if we go at a diſtance from 
the mountain, on a right line towards the calf or weſt, fo far that 
the altraction no longer operates, an obſervation, made in this new 
ſtation will ſhew the ſtar at a leſs diſtance than in the former. 

But there is another and better method. It is certain, that, if the 
plumb-line on the ſouth ſide of the mountain deviates towards the 
north, the plumb-line in the north fide muſt deviate towards the 
ſouth, and the zenith of the ſtar, which in the firſt caſe went back 
towards the north, muſt, in the latter, advance towards the ſouth : 
therefore, taking the difference of theſe two diſtances, and dividing 
it into two 3 parts, will ſhew how much the pendulum has de- 


Viated from a perpendicular by the atra&ien of the mountain. 


The whole theory is clearly explained, with ſeveral remarks, in 
an excellent Memoir of M., Bouguer's, printed in the year 1749, at 
the end of his book on the figure of the earth ; in which he gives an 
account of the obſervations be made in company with M. Conda« 
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mine, on the north and ſouth ſides of the great mountain Chimbo- 
raco, in Peru; the reſult of his obſervations is, that the attrafiom 
of this great mountain cailſes a deviation of the plumb-line from it's 
perpenelicular of 7” and a half. Mr. Bonguer judiciouſly remarks, 
that the greateſt mountain is a trifle compared to the vaſt body of the 
terreſtrial globe ; and that a hundred ablereacions, where no ſenſible 
*attraftion is found, prove nothing againſt the Newtonian ſyſtem ; 
but-that this made at the foot of the vaſt mountain Chimboraco, 
which is in favour of the doctrine of attrafizn, deſerves the atten- 
tion of all philoſophers, | 
ATTRACTIVE pauyr or force. See Powtr; and ATTRAC- 
TION, The attradtrye virtue in a magnet is communicable to iron 
or ſteel, by touching. : | | 
ATTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE remedies, are thoſe medi- 
cines which are to be applied externally, and which by their activity 
and warmth penetrate the pores, and mix with and rarefy any ob- 
ſtructed matter, ſo as to render it fit for diſcharge, on laying open 
the part by a cauſtic or inciſion. "Theſe attractives are otherwiſe 
termed drawers, ripeners, and digeſtives. 
The chief ſimples that belong to this claſs are, the ſeyeral kinds 


of fats, the dungs of pigeons and cows, bran, yelt, herring, meli- | 
lot, tobacco, oil, pitch, reſin, frankincenſe, &c. See thoſe ar- 


ticles, 

ATTRACTIVE remedy. Paracelſus pretends to have had an at- 
traftive medicine, which would draw away the diſeaſes of the body; 
but the extravagancies of this whimſical genius, with reſpe to it, 


though not deſerving a place here, may be met with in his Archi- | 


dox. lib. vii. 

ATTRIBUTE, is generally underſtood to ſignify that which 
agrees with ſome perſon or thing; or a quality determining ſome- 
thing to be after a certain manner. Thus, underſtanding is an at- 


tribute of mind, and extenſion an attribute of body. That attribute | 


which the mind conceives as the foundation of all the reſt, is called 
it's eſſential at!ribute : thus extenſion is by ſome, and ſolidity others, 
eſteemed the eſſential at/ribute of body or matter. The other attr:i- 
butes are called accidental ones; as roundneſs in wood, or learning 
in a man. 

ATTRIBUTE, in logic, is an epithet given to any ſubject; or it 
is any predicate thereof; or whatever may be affirmed or denied of 
any thing. x 

Attributes are uſually divided into poſitive, which give a thing 
ſomewhat ; as when we ſay of a man, that he is animate: and ne- 

tive, as when we ſay of a ſtone, that it is inanimate. 

Attributes are again diſtinguiſhed into proper and common: when 
an attribute is founded on all the eſſential qualities of any being, it 
may be called proper, as thought, &c. when it belongs only to 
ſome one or more of them, it is common, as animal. 

ATTRIBUTES, among divines, is applied to the ſeveral qualities 
and perfections which we conceive in God, and which are eſſential 
to him; ſuch as juſtice, g"odneſs, wiſdom, power, &. Among 
the heathens, the power of God was called Jupiter : the wrath of 
God, Juno; the abſolute will of God, fate, or deſtiny, to which 
even his very power is ſubject. By theſe epithets, their mytholo- 
giſts divided the Deity into as many diſfinct beings as he has a!/ri- 

utes. | 

ATTRIBUTES, in painting and ſculpture, are certain ſymbols 
added to figures and ſtatues, for pointing out their particular charac- 
ter and office. Thus the club is an attribute of Hercules; the palm, 

of victory; the eagle, of Jupiter; the peacock, of Juno; the tri- 
dent, of Neptune; the olive, of peace; the ballance, of juſtice, 


e. 6 g 
ATTRIBUTIVES, in grammar, are words which are ſignifi- 


cant of attributes ; and include adjectives, verbs, and participles, 
which are attributes of ſubſtances ; and adverbs, which imply the 
attributes only of attributes. 

ATTRITION, or friction, is ſuch a motion of hard and ſolid 
bodies againſt each other, as {trikes off ſome ſuperficial particles, ſo 
as to diminiſh their quantity ; the grincang and ping of bodies 
is alſo performed by attrition. See it's effects in exciting heat, light, 
electricity, &c. under thole articles. 

ATTRITION alfo denotes the friction or rubbing of ſuch ſimple 
bodies one againſt another, as will not wear out, but occaſion ſome 
particular determination of the fluids contained in them. 

The various ſenſations of hunger, pain, or pleaſure, are ſaid to 
be produced by the attrition of the organs formed for cauling impreſ- 
ſions adapted thereto. | 

ATTRITION, in theology, implies a concern or regret for hav- 
ing offended God]; ariſing from a ſenſe of the odiouſneſs of ſin, and 
the appreheal:ons of. puniſhment ; i. e. of the loſs of heaven, and 
the pains of hell. ; 

In this ſenſe, attrition is conſidered as the loweſt degree of repen- 
tance, and as a ſtep ſhort of contrition, which 3 the love of 
God an ingredient or motive of our ſorrow and repentance. See 
CoxnTRITION, and CONVICTION. 

ATTROW, in botany, a plant thus called by the people of 
Guinea, who uſe it in — of ſwellings, boiling the leaves in wa- 
ter, and uſing the decoction by way of a fomentation. It's leaves 
reſemble. the common knot-graſs, and it's flowers grow in rundles 
round the ſtalks. It is a ſpecies of ali. 

A TTRUMMAPHOC, a name by which the people of Guinea 
call a medicinal ſhrub, which they boil in water, and give the de- 
coction in the venereal diſeaſe, The exprefled juice of it, ſnuffed 
up the noſtrils, is alſo uſed to promote ſneezing, and cure ſeveral 
diſorders of the head and eyes. 

' ATTURNATO faciends, &c. a writ in law. See ATTORNAT®@, 


c. | | | 
© ATYPOS, irregular. The term is applied by old phyſicians to 


diſeaſes which have no regularity in their periods; alſo to a defor- 


| of old writers, ſeems to be the ſame we call hypocho 


. 


— 2 the limbs; and to perſons who have deſects in the organs of 
peech. 

The word is formed of &, neg. and ruroc, form, or tenor. 

AVA AVA, a name given by the inhabitants of Otahate, in the 
South Sea, to a plant whoſe leaves yield an intoxicajng juice 
Their chiefs, and other conſiderable perſons, drink it very freely, 
and vie with each other in drinking the greateſt number «f draughts, 
of about a pint each; but it is carefully kept from their #omen, * 

AVANIA, in the Turkiſh law, is a fine paid to the governor of 
the place, for crimes, and on deaths. Where ſeveral ations live 
vs under a Turkiſh governor, he takes this lucraive method 
of puniſhing all crimes among the Chriſtians or Jews, except the 
murder of a Turk. 

AVANT, is a French prepoſition ſignifying before, or any pri- 
ority with reſpect to time or place: it is ſometimes uſe in Engliſh, 
in compoſition, but is more generally contracted, and witten vaunt, 
or you 7 * 27 Je, a dich d 3 

VAN T e, or VAN foſſe, a ditch dug without the ounterſca 
and running all along 0 glacis; uſually full of water, = 

AVANT guard, &c. or VAN GUARD, &c. in theart of war 
denotes the firſt line or diviſion of an army, ranged o marching in 
order of battle; or it is that part which 1s next the enemy, and 
marches firſt towards them. The term is alſo moe particularly 


| uſed for a ſmall party of horſe ſtationed before the man guard. 


AVANTE, AuaxrE, or AUAPSE, the dry diſaſe. Hippo. 
crates deſcribes it thus. The patient cannot bear eiter abſtinence 
or eating. Faſting cauſes a rumbling in his belly, anqgnawing pain 
in his ſtomach. He vomits up various matters, and er vomiting 


he is at eaſe, After eating there are eructations, at inflammatory 


heat, and redneſs u conſtant feeling as if a painful tool was to be 
diſcharged, yet only wind is evacuated ; a head-ach is omplained of; 
a ſenſe of pricking, as with needles, in different pais of the body; 
the legs ſeem heavy, grow feeble and extenuated, ad he becomes 
weak. | 

The method of cure which he preſcribed was, firſto give a purge, 
and after it an emetic ; then directs abſtinence fromſat food, tem- 
perance, bathing, unions, and moderate exerciſe, 

AVANTE is alſo the name of a diſcaſe, which, f. 


the accounts 
riaſm. 
AVANT URINE, in natural hiltory, a yellofiſth ſtone very 
common in France; it is full of ſparkles, and reſeqbles gold. An 
artificial imitation of it is made by mixing ſparklespf copper with 
glaſs, whillt it is in fuſion ; which is uſed by ennellers, and to 
iprinkle upon writings, as a kind of ſand. 

AVAROMO Tuo, in botany, a ſiliquoſe 
the Braſils. The bark is externally of a cineribus colour, and 
internally of a deep red; is of a bitter taſte; ail, reduced to a 
powder, and boiled and uſed by way of fomentatin, happily cures 
inveterate and obſtinate ulcers, and, it is ſaid, hs been known to 
cure cancers, by means of it's remarkably cleanſigg and drying na. 
ture. It is alſo made choice of, on account of it'&xtremely aſtrin- 
gent E for baths deſigned to ſtrengthen 4d invigorate the 
muſcular parts of the body when weakened, or po much relaxed, 
Ray ſays, it is much uſed by courtezans for c@tra&ting the pu- 
— The ſame aſtringent qualities are by ſope applied to the 
caves. | 

AVARIA, a ſum of money exacted from the Chriſtians, or Eu- 
ropeans, —— in Turkey and Perſia, to get rid of ſome falſe ac- 
cuſation Ju oſely framed againſt them. | 


AVARICE, covetouſneſs, an inordinate deſit of any thing, par- 
ticularly riches. f 


AVAST, a marine term, ſignifying to hold, or ſtop. 

AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, denotes the ſecond branches: 
of a hart's horn. | 

AUBAINE, in the cuſtoms of France, is 2 right veſted in the 
king, of being heir to a foreigner, who dies within his domi- 
nions. 

The word is formed from aubain, a foreigner. 

The Swils, Savoyards, Scots, and Portugueſe, are exempted 
from the aubaine, as being reputed natives and regnicoles. An am- 
;oo alſo, though not naturalized, is not ſubject to the right of 
aubaine. 

AUBIER, an apellation given by the French to that ſoft and 
whitiſh ſubſtance, which lies all round the tree between the bark 
and ſolid wood; and for which we have no particular Engliſh name. 
Moſt trees have ſome of that aubier, or whitiſh ſubſtance; but the 
more they are expoled to the hot rays of the ſun, the leſs of the 
aubier will be found in them. In the oak it is ſeldom above an inch 
and an half thick. Merchants, who cauſe timber to be ſquared, 
ought to be very careful, that as little aubier be left upon it as pol- 
_} as that ſubſtance is liable to rot, and never turns into ſolid 
wood. 

AUBIN, in horſemanſhip, denotes a kind of broken gait, or 
e, between an amble and a gallop; accounted a defect in 2 
orſe. 

AUCTIO, AvcT1oN, among the ancient Romans, was a kind 
of ſale performed by the public crier, ſub hafla, under a ſpear ſtuck 
up on that occaſion, and by ſome magiſtrate, who made good tit 
ſale by delivering the goods to the purchaſer. | 

The term, auetio, increaſe, we are told, was given to this kind 
of ſale, becauſe the goods were ſold to him, qui plurimum rem aur 
geret, who ſhould bid molt for them. | 

AUCTION by inch of candle. See the article CANDLE. 

AUCTORATI, in antiquity, was applied to thoſe who entered 
the liſts as gladiators, and received wages; or to ſuch who engaged 
to perform in the games, or ſpectacles, for money; by which act 
they became ſervile and infamous. : 

UCTORATI milites, ſoldiers bound to ſerve in war, by their 
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oath, and the receipt of wages. The ſtipend they received on this 
account, was termed audtoramentum. ; 

AUCTORITAS ſenatus. See SENATUS auttoritas. ö 

AUDIANISM, the belief or ſentiments of Audius and his 
followers ; particularly with reſpect to the notion of the human 

ure of the Deity. Sce ANTHROPOMORPHITES. 

e UDIENCE, in a general ſenſe. See the article HEARING. 

AUDIENCE is likewiſe applied to the ceremonies practiſed in 
courts, at the admiſſion of ambaſladors and public miniſters to a 
* is given in England to ambaſſadors, in the preſence 
chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gallery, cloſet, or any place 
where the king happens to be. ; 

The way in all courts, on admiſſion, 1s to make three bows ; after 
which they cover and fit down, but not before the king is covered 
and ſat down, and has given them the ſign to put on their hats. 

When the king does not care to have them cevered, and ſit, he 
himſelf ſtands uncovered ; which is taken as a flight and affront. 
After the firſt audience, it does not look well to be too haſty in de- 
manding a ſecond. : : | 

Miniſters, at Conſtantinople, uſually have audience of the Grand 
Vizir; the caimacam admits them to audience in the Vizir's ab- 

e. 0 
—_ DIENCE alſo denotes a court of juſtice, eſtabliſhed by the Spa- 
niards, in America ; and pretty nearly anſwers to the parliaments 
of France. They judge without appeal, and have each a certain 
diſtrict, which generally includes ſeveral provinces, called alſo au- 
diences, from the names of the tribunal to which they belong. San- 
ſon divides Spain into as many of theſe audiences as there are of thoſe 
ibunals. 

bs New Spain comprehends three audiences, namely, thoſe of Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala. 

AUDIENCE is alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical court held by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, wherein differences upon elections, 
conſecrations, inſtitutions, marriages, &c. are heard, He keeps 
his court in the hall of Doctors Commons. The court of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury is under the direction of the dean of the 
arches, who is official of the audzence. 

AUDIENCES, chamber f. Sec CHAMBER. 

AUDIENDO & #erminands, a writ, or more properly a com- 
miſſion, directed to certain perſons, when any riotous aſſembly, in- 
ſurrection, &c. is committed in any place, for appealing it, and 
puniſhing the offenders. k 

AUDIENTES, or AvuD1TOREs, an order of catechumens in 
the primitive Chriſtian church, conſiſting of ſuch as were but 


newly inſtructed in the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and not 
yet admitted to baptiſm, 


AUDIT, a regular hearing and exatnination of an account by 


ſome proper officers appointed for that purpoſe; 

AUDI A querela, a writ that lies uſually where one is bound 
in a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, or recognizance, when a 
perſon has any thing to plead, but hath not a day in a court for 
pleading it; or where judgment 1s on for debt, and the de- 
fendant's body in execution; then if he have a releaſe, or ether 
ſufficient cauſe to be diſcharged therefrom, but wants a day in 
court to plead the ſame, this writ may be granted him againſt the 
perſon that has recovered, or againſt his executors. 

This writ is granted by the lord chaneellor, upon view of the 
exception ſuggeſted to the judges of either bench, willing them to 

rant ſummons to the ſheriff of the county where the creditor is, 
or his appearance at a certain day, before them. 

But the indulgence now ſhewn by the courts, in granting a ſum- 
mary reliet upon motion, in caſes of evident oppreſſion, has almoſt 
rendered this writ uſeleſs, and ſet it aſide. 

AUDITIONALIS ſcholafticus, is uſed by middle-age writers 
for an advocate, who pleads cauſes for his clients in audience. 

AUDITOR, in a general ſenſe, a hearer, or one who liſtens and 
attends to any thing. 


4 AUDITOR is alſo uſed for ſeveral officers appointed to audit. See 
UDIT, | 


It was anciently uſed for a judge. Notaries are alſo frequently 
called auditores. 


AvDITOR, in church hiſtory. See AuD1enTs. 

The auditors formed one branch of the Manichzan ſect, which 
was divided into ele& and auditors; correſponding, according to 
ſome writers, to clergy and laity; and, according to others, to the 
faithful and catechumens among the catholics. 

UDITOR, acording to our law, is an officer of the king, or 
ome other 2 perſon, who, by examining yearly the accounts of 
the under officers, makes up a general book, with the difference be- 
3 receipts and charges, and their allowances or allo- 
ions. 

Aupirox of the receipts is an officer of the exchequer, who files 
the tellers bills, makes an entry of them, and gives the lord-treaſurer 
a certificate of the money received the week before. He alſo makes 
debentures to every teller before they receive any money, and takes 
their accounts. e keeps the black-book of receipts, and the trea- 
ſurer's key of the treaſury, and ſees every teller's money locked up 
in the new treaſury. 5 
4 AuDITORS 85 the revenue, or of the exchequer,, officers who take 

e accounts of thoſe who collect the revenues Aid taxes raiſed by 
— lament, and take the accounts of the ſheriffs, eſcheators, col- 

* tenants, and cuſtomers, and ſet thein down in a book and 

AuDIToRs 9 


the preſt and impreſt, 1 officers of the exchequer, 
ho! take and make up the account of Ireland, — the 
3 and of any money impreſſed to any man for the king's ſer- 
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per them. 
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, AvpiToRs; collegiate,” conventual, Ec. officers formerly appointed 
in colleges, &c. to examine and paſs their accounts. 

AuDiToOR of the rota, the apeltolic chamber, the chatelet, &c. 
See RorA, CHAMBER, &c. 


AUDITORY, ſomething relating to the ſenſe of hearing. Sce 
HzARiNG. 

AupiToRY, of AUDIExCr, an aſſemblage of people who attend 
to hear a perſon that ſpeaks in public. 

AupIiTORY is alfo uſed for | wa ſeat or bench, whereon a ma- 
giſtrate or judge hears cauſes; | 

The ſuperior Roman auditotizs were called tribunals ; the in- 
ferior, ſubſellig. The Hebrew auditeries were at the gates of ci- 
ties. The judges appointed by the ancient lords diſtributed juſtice 
under an elm, before the manor-houſe, which ſerved them for an 
auditory. | 

AupiTORY was likewiſe the place in ancient churches; where 
oy 1 ſtood to hear ſermons; now called navis eccigſia. 

AVE. 


AuDtTORIUS meatus, or AUDITORY paſſage, in anatomy. See 
MrearTvus auditorius. | 

AUDITORY nerves, in anatomy, a pair of nerves ariſing from the 
medulla oblongata, with two trunks, the one of which is called the 
portio dura, or hard portion, the other portio mollis, or ſoft portion. 
See NERVE. | 

The portio mollis enters the foramen of the os petroſum, and thence 
through various little apertures, gets into the labyrinth of the ear, 
where it expands over all it's parts, and conſtitutes the primary 
organ of hearing. 

he portio dura, paſſing the aquæduct of Fallopius, turns back 

one or more branches from the anterior ſurface of the proceſs of 
the petroſum, into the cavity of the cranium. It ſends off alſo 
another branch internally, which, with the branch from the fifth 
pair, ſerves for the conſtruction of the chorda tympanti. It alſo ſends 
off a number of other ſmall ramifications, which run to the muſcles 
and other parts of the Hmpanum. 


Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular mark of the wiſdom and con- 


trivance of the Creator, in the auditory nerves being thus diſpatched | 


to different parts; an admirable and uſeful conſent being hereby 
eſtabliſhed between them. Hence it is, that moſt animals, upon 
hearing any uncouth ſound, are obſerved to erect their ears, and 
prepare them to catch it; to open their eyes; to ſtand upon the 
watch; and to be ready with their mouth to call out, or teſtify 
their * og accordingly, moſt animals, when ſurpriſed or terri- 
hed, ſhriek or cry out, &c. 

A further uſe of this nervous communication between the car 
and mouth is, that the voice may correſpond with the hearing, and 
be a kind of echo thereof ; that what is heard with one of the two 
2 may be readily expreſſed with the voice by the help of the 
other. 

AVELLANA, in botany, See CorxyLus, or HAZLE nuts. 

AVELLANA purgatrix, in phyſic, a ſpecies of the plant Rieixus, 
or PALMA Chriſti, See CATAPUTIA and BER. 

AVELLANDA, in botany, a name given by the Spaniards to 
the roots of the ſweet cyperus. 

Theſe are eſculent, and of a very delicious taſte ; they ſeem to 
have had their name from their likeneſs to the avellana nux, or 
hazle-nut, 


AVELLANE, or croſs AVELLANE, in heraldry, a form of 


| croſs, which reſembles four filberds in their huſks, joined together 


at the great end. See CRoss. | 

AVE-MARIA, the angel Gabriel's ſalutation of the Virgin 
Mary, when he brought her the tidings of the incarnation. 

It is become a prayer, or form of devotion, in the Romiſh 
church. Their chaplets and roſaries are divided into ſo many ave- 
maries, and ſo many pater-nofters, to which the papiſts aſcribe a 
wonderful efficacy. 

Dr. Bingham obſerves, that among all the ſhort prayers uſed 
the primitive Chriſtians before their ſermons, there is not the | 
mention of ave-maria. | 

The ave-mary was added to the prayets of the Romiſh charch, 
by order of pope John XXII. in the fourteenth century. 

AVENA, in botany, the OaT; which ſee. 

AVENAGE, in, law, a certain quantity of oats paid to a land- 
lord, in lieu of ſome other duties; or as a rent from the tenant. 

AVENOR, an officer belonging to the king's ſtables, who pro- 
vides oats for the horſes. He als by warrant from the maſter of the 
horſe. See MASTER of the horſe. | 

AVENUE, in gardening, a walk planted on each ſide with trees, 
leading to an houſe, wood, &c. 

The Engliſh elm will do in all grounds, except ſuch as are very 
wet and ſhallow ; and this is preferred to all other trees, becauſe it 
will bear cutting, heading, or lopping in any manner, better than 
moſt others. The rough or ſmooth Dutch elm is approved by 
ſome, becauſe of it's quick growth : this is a tree that will bear re- 
moving very well; it is alſo green almoſt as ſoon as any plant 
whatever in ſpring, and continues ſo as long as any; and it makes 
an incomparable ſhade, and is preferable to all other trees for lofty 
eſpaliers. The lime is valuable for it's regular growth, and fine 
ſhade. The horſe cheſnut is proper for all places that are not much 
expoſed to r winds, The common cheſnut will do very well 
in a good ſoil, and riſes to a conſiderable height, when planted 
ſomewhat cloſe, though, when it ſtands ſingle, it is rather inclined 
to ſpread than grow tall. The beech is a beautiful tree, and na- 
turally grows well with us in it's wild ſtate ; but it is lefs to be 
choſen for avenues than the before-mentioned, becauſe it does not 


bear tranſplanting well, but is very ſubje& to miſcarry. Ys 
o- 


the abele 1s fit for any ſoil, and is the quickeſt grower of any 


| reſt wee, It folderm fails in n and ſueateds very well 
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in wet ſoils, in which the others are apt to fail. The oak is but | 
little uſed for avenues, becauſe of it's ſlow growth. 

The old method of planting avenues was with regular rows of 
trees, and this has been always kept fo, till of late; but we have 
now a much more magnificent way of PR—_ avenues : this is 
by ſetting the trees in clumps or platoons, making the ,opening 
much * than before, and placing the clumps of trees at about 

oo feet diſtant from one another. In each of theſe clumps there 

Id be planted either ſeven or nine trees; but it is to be obſerved, 
that this is only to be practi ſed, where the avenue is to be of ſome 
conſiderable length; for, in ſhort walks, this will not appear ſo 
ſightly as ſingle rows of trees. The avenues made by clumps are 
fitteſt of all for parks. The trees in each clump ſhould be planted 

30 feet aſunder, and a trench ſhould be thrown up round the whole 
_ to prevent the deer from coming to the trees to bark 

em, 

AVENUE, in fortification, an opening, or inlet into a fort, 
baltion, or the like. See BAS T ION and ForT. | 

AVER-larnd, in ancient writers, appears to have been ſuch lands 
as the tenants ploughed and manured, cum averiis ſuts, for the 

proper uſe of a monaſtery, or the lords of the foil. | 

AVERA, a term in Doom's-day-book, to denote a day's work 
of a ploughman, or other labourer, which the king's tenants, in 

his demeſne-lands, were obliged to pay to the ſheriff. 

AVERAGE, in law, an ancient * which the tenant owed 
to the king, or his lord, by horſe or carriage. 

AVERAGE, in commerce and navigation, ſignifies the accidents 
and misfortunes which happen to ſhips and their cargoes, from the 
time of their loading and Cling to their return and unloading ; and 
is divided into ſimple, large and common, and ſmall average. 

AVERAGE is more particularly uſed for a certain contribution 
that merchants make, proportionably to their loſles. | | 

AVERAGE alſo ſignifies a ſmall duty, which thoſe merchants, 
who ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the maſter for his 
care of them, over and above the freight. Hence it is expreſſed in | 
the bills of lading, paying ſo much freight for the ſaid goods, with 
primage and average accuſtomed. 

AVER-CORN, in old writings, that conveyed to the lord's gra- 
naries by his tenants. 

AVERDUPOIS pound, a quantity conſiſting of ſixteen ounces. 
See POUND. 

AVERDUPOIS weight. See the article WE1GHT. 

AVERIA, in the old law, a general name for cattle of any 
kind ; but is confined to oxen and horſes of the plough. 

AVERIA, replegiare de AVERII1s, a writ brought by one whoſe 
cattle are diſtrained, and put in a pound by another ; upon ſecurity 
given, the ſheriff to purſue, or anſwer the action at law againſt the 
diſtrainer. 

Avxklis captis in Withernam, is a writ for taking of cattle to 
the uſe of him, whoſe cattle are unlawfully diſtrained by another, 
and driven out of the county where they were taken, ſo that they 
cannot be replevied by the ſheriff. Reg. Orig. 82. 

It the cattle are lodged in any ſtrong place in the ſame county, 
the ſheriff is impowered to take the pe e comitatus, and break into 
it, to make the replevin : but he hath no authority to purſue them, 
when they are driven out of the county. 

AVERMENT, in law, an offer of the defendant to make good 
2 exemption, pleaded in abatement, or bar of the plaintiff's 
action. 

AVERMENT, general, is the concluſion of every plea to the writ, 
or in bar of replication, or other pleadings, containing affirmative 
matter, - 

AVERMENT, particular, is when the life of a tenant for life, or 
a tenant in tail, 1s averted. 

AVERNI, among the ancient naturaliſts, implied certain lakes, 
ronont, and other places, which infe& the air with poiſonous 

ams or vapours ; called alſo mephites. 

The word is formed of the privative », and ig, bird. 

The moſt celebrated avernus was a lake in Baiæ, in Campania, 
by the modern Italians called Lago di Tripergola. The fumes it 
emitted are repreſented by the ancients, as being of ſo malignant a 
nature, that birds could not fly over it, but ſunk down dead ; which 
ſome later writers have choſen to attribute to this, that the ſul- 
oven effluvia hereof not being of conſiſtence to ſuſtain the 

irds, they dropped by their own weight. This circumſtance, 
added to the great depth of the lake, oceaſioned the ancients to take 
it for the gate, or entrance of hell; and accordingly Virgil makes 
ZEneas 1 this way into the infernal regions. Vibius Se- 
queſter ſays, there is no bottom to be found of it. See HELL. 

_ Avernt are ſaid to be numerous in Hungary, on account of the 
abundance of mines therein. The Grotta del Cani, in Italy, is a 
famous one. 

AVERPENNY, money paid in lieu of average, or contributed 
towards the king's averages. | 

AVERRHOA, in botany, a genus of the decandria pentagynia 
claſs. The calyx has five leaves; the petals are five, open at top; 
and the apple or fruit is pentagonal, and divided into five cells. 

The ſpecies are three, all natives of India. | 

AVERRHOISTS, the followers of Averrhoes, a celebrated com- 
mentator of Ariſtotle, who denied the natural immortality of the 
ſoul, and yet pretended to acquieſce in the Chriſtian doctrine con- 

cerning it. | 

The Averrhoiſls who held the ſoul was mortal, according to 
reaſon or philoſophy, yet pretended to ſubmit to the Chriſtian 
theology, which declares it immortal. But the diſtinction was 
held ſuſpicious ; and this divorce of faith from reaſon was rejected 
by the doctors of that time, and condemned by the laſt council of 
the Lateran, under Leo X. yet it was fjill ſecretly maintained. 


q 


Pomponatius, Cæſalpinus, and others, were ſuſpected of fayou; 
ing this opinion: but the corpuſcular philoſophy, now introduced 
into Italy, ſeems almoſt to have extinguiſhed av ν)ðn. 

AVERRUNCATION, from averruncs, I prune, in the ancient 
agriculture, ſignified the ſame with pruning. See PrUnixg, 

AVERRUNCL, from averrunco, I avert, in the ancient mytho 
logy, an order of deities, whoſe peculiar office it was to Mrs 
mis'ortunes. * and Hercules were of this order among the 
Grecks, and Caſtor and Pollux among the Latins. 

The Egyptians had alſo their di averrunci, or apotropæi, who 
were pictured in a menacing poſture, and ſometimes with whi 
in Ne hands. Kircher 2 that Iſis was a divinity of this 

ind. 

AVERSION, abhorrence, diſlike. See Ax TI ATH. 

AVERSIONE venire, or locare, a phraſe in the civil law, Which 
appears to denote the ſelling, or letting things in the lamp, withour 
—_ ap prices for each of them. 

AVERTI, in the menage, implies ſuch a pace in a horſe, as ig 
regulated and required in the letfons: Pas averti, pas ecouts, and 


pas d'"ecole, denote the ſame thing. The word is French, and lig- 


nifies adviſed. 

AVERY, a place where oats, or provender for the king's horſes 
are kept. "os 

AUGES, in aſtronomy, the ſame with apſides. See Aps1s, 

AUGTTES, a name given by the ancient naturaliſts to a kind of 
gem of a pale-green colour, inferior to the topaz in value. 

AUGMENT, in grammar, an accident of certain tenſes of 
Greek verbs; being either the prefixing a ſyllable, or the increaſe 
of the quantity of initial — v7 There are two ſpecies of aug. 
ments, viz. augmentum temporale, or of a letter, when a ſhort 
vowel, or diphthong, is changed into a longer; and ſyllabicum, of x 
Cr hs when a letter, as e, is added at the beginning of z 
word. 

AUGMENT, in mathematics, the ſame with increment. See 
FLux1oNns and MOMENTS. 

AUGMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, is the act of adding, 
or joining ſomething to another, with a deſign to render it larger, 
or to increaſe it. 

The governors of queen Ann's bounty, for the augmentatimn 
of the maintenance of the poor clergy, by virtue of the ſeveral aQs of 
eee made for that purpole, are impowered to augment all 
ivings, not exceeding 50 J. per annum; viz. 

1071 Livings, not exceeding 10/. per annum, may be aug- 


| mented (with the bounty above) ſix times each, agreeably to the 


preſent rules of the governors ; which will make 6426 augnen- 
rattons. 

1467 Livings above 10 1. and not exceeding 20 J. per annum, 
may be augmented four times each; amounting to 5868 augmen- 
tations. 

1126 Livings above 20 J. and not exceeding *30/. per annum, 
may be augmented three times each; and will amount to 3378 aug- 
mentations. | 

1049 Livings above 3ol. and not excceding 407. per annum, 
may be augmented twice each, which will make 2098 augmen- 
tations. | 

884 Livings above 40 J. and not more than 50 J. per annum, 
may be each once augmented, making 884 augmentations. 

Total number of augmentations to be made (by the bounty alone) 
before the livings, above certified, will exceed 50/1. per annum, 
amounts to 18,054. | 

So that computing the clear amount of the bounty to make 55 
augmentations yearly, it will be 339 years, from the year 1714 (the 
firſt year) before all the ſmall livings herein certified can exceed 
50 J. per annum. | 

AUGMENTATION is allo. uſed for the additament, or thing 
added; as, ſuch a perſon petitioned the king for an augmentation 
ſalary, wages, &c, 

AUGMENTATION, in natural hiſtory, of the number of animals, 
according to the lateſt eſtabliſhments in 1787, ſtands thus: 


Quadrupeds — 400 | Worms — 1,200 
Reptiles  — 600 | Inſeas — _ 10,000 
_ Fithes — 1,200 Birds — 2,000 


which makes an augmentation, to former diſcoveries, of upwards of 
15,000 ſpecies. In the firſt of theſe claſſes, to the genus of the 
apes, have been added two new ones. To theſe may be furthes 
added, a fox, larger than the European, with yellow fur and black 
ears; an otter allo larger than our's, his fur leſs brown; and two 
new ſpecies of rats. | 

AUGMENTATION, court of. See Court, | / 

AUGMENTATION, in heraldry, implies additional charges to 2 
coat armour, frequently given as particular marks of honour, and 
are generally borne either on the eſcutcheon, or a canton; as have 
all the baronets of England, who have bore the arms of the pro- 
vince of Ulſter in ous | 

AUGRE, or AwGRE, an inſtrument uſed by carpenters and 
om to bore large round holes; and conſiſting of a wooden 

andle, and an iron blade, terminated at bottom with a ſteel bit. 

AUGSBURG confeſſion. See the article AUGUSTAN. 

AUGUR, in antiquity, an officer among the ancient Romans, 
appointed to foretel future events, by the chattering, flight, or 
feeding of birds, the appearances of the heavens, &c. 

The augurs made à college, or community, which at firſt con- 


ſiſted of three perſons, afterwards of four, and at length of nine; 


(four of them patricians, and five plebeians ;) laſtly, Sylla made the 

number fifteen. 
No affair of moment could be reſolved on, without firſt conſult- 
ing them ; and their advice, be it what it would, was ordered, by 1 
| ee 
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decree of the ſenate, to be religiouſly and exactly attended to. Cato 

was of the college of ag. ” 
AUGURAL, ſomethin that relates to the augurs. a 
AUGURAL ſupper, called alſo adjicialis, a treat given by a 
icſt on his admiſſion into the order. LARS 

P AUGURAL books, thoſe which contain the diſcipline and rules of 


DE UGURALE, a certain place in the camp, where a general 

ook auſpicia. . This, in the city, was called auguratorium. : 

t AUGURALE, the. enſign, or badge of an augur, as the /tuus. 

il, c. X11, ; 

See; oe AT ORIUM, in antiquity, TTY on the Palatine 

bublic auguries were taken. 

UR, 2 and ade of the augurs, which con- 
Gſted in conſulting the gods, and foretelling future events, from va- 
rious omens. ; F | 

is diſtinguiſhed into five ſorts. 1. Augury from the hea- 

OT From birds. 3. From chickens. 4. From quadrupeds. 

| tentous events. ; 

; 2 of 1 p wy — JETS ooo to 

auguries, in t, by the cup he put into Benjamin's 
lack. ut 9 AI were wards erchibitel by Moſes, in Le- 

— in a more general ſenſe, includes all the different 
kinds of divination z which the ancients diſtinguiſhed into four 
ſpecies of augury,' from the four elements; namely, pyromancy, or 
augury by fire; atromancy, Or augury by air; hydromancy, or augury 
by water; and geomancy, or augury by the earth. 

Augury was in great eſteem among the Chaldzans, from whom 
the Greeks learned it; and from them the Tuſcans conceived a 
high value for the art; the particular branches of which are, 
eleftramancy, anthrepomancy, belomancy, catoptromancy, gaftromancy, 
geomancy, aruſpicina, libanamaney, lecanomancy, necromancy, &c. Yee 
each article in it's proper place. | HE 

AUGUST, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething majeſtic, ve- 

le, or ſacred. 

nene Roman ſenate firſt gave the title Auguſtus to Octavius, after 
his being confirmed by them in the ſovereign power. The ſuc- 
ceſſors of Octavius aſſumed the ſame quality: ſo that thence for- 
ward emperor and Auguſtus became ſynonymous. 

The quality of Auguſtæ was allo taken by the 72 and 
even by ſome ladies of the imperial family, who had never been 
wives of emperors, but only their mothers or daughters. | 

The appellation Augiſti has been likewiſe aſſumed by ſome of 
the ancient kings of France, on their medals and coins. 

The word is derived from augeo, I increaſe, tanquam ſupra Hu- 
manam ſortem auctus. ; 

AvGusT, in chronology, the eighth month of the year, accord- 
ing to our method of computing, beginning with January ; but it 
was the ſixth with” the Romans, who for that reaſon called it Sex- 
tilis ; which name was changed to Auguſt, from Auguſtus Cæſar, 
being returned from his expedition againſt the Gauls in the 746th 

ear of Rome, and endeavoured to reform the calendar; and, in 
nour of him, Sextilis was changed to Auguft. 

Others alledge the reaſon was, becauſe he was firſt made conſul in 
this month, and becauſe he gained great victories in it. | 

Our Saxon anceſtors called it Weod-monath, i. e. weed-month, on 
account of the plenty of weeds in this ſeaſon. 

The Turks — alſo taken this name from the Greek or Roman 
calendars, ſince they call it Ags/tos. _ 

AuGusT denotes, in middle age writers, a power or licence of 
quitting a City in harveſt-time, to reap, &c. 

AUGUSTA hiftoria, is the hiſtory of the Roman emperors, 
from Adrian to Carinus, that is, from A. D. 157 to 285, compoſed 
by ſix Latin writers. 

AUGUSTALES, in Roman antiquity, an epithet given to the 
2 or prieſts appointed to ſacrifice to Auguſtus, after his dei- 
ication. 

AUGUSTALIA, a name given to the ludi, or games celebrated 
in honour of Auguſtus, on the 4th of the ides of October. 

AUGUSTALIA was allo a feaſt inſtituted in honour of the em- 
poor Auguſtus ;_ it was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 835, 

ing the fourth after he had ended all his wars, and ſettled the af- 
fairs of Sicily, Greece, Aſia, Syria, and the Parthians ; on which 
2 they alſo erected an altar to him, with the inſcription, 

irtung reduci. 

ACUGUSxALIS prefectus, a title peculiar to a Roman ma- 
giſtrate, who governed Agypt, with a power much like that of 
proconſul in other provinces. 

AUGUSTAN, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething relating 
to ay emperor Auguſtus. Thus we ſay, Augu/tan age, Auguſtan 
ra, XC. 

AUGUSTAN confeſſion, is a celebrated confeſſion of faith, com- 
poled by Luther and Melancthon, on behalf of themſelves, and 
other ancient reformers, and preſented in 1 530 to the emperor 
Charles 3 1 diet of Auguſta, or Augſburgh, in the name of 

C eVangenuc 1 6 | 

his confeſſicn contains twenty-eight chapters, the greateſt part 
of which is employed in repreſenting, with perſpicuity and truth, 
the religious opinions of the proteſtants, and the reſt in pointing 
out the errors and abuſes 


. tes, which occaſioned their ſeparation from 
the Romiſh communion. | 


AUGUSTATICUM, an ancient term, 
native, of an em 


* AUGUSTELU 


denoting a largeſs or 
ror to the ſoldiery, or people. 

a marmor, in ancient natural hiſtory, a name ap- 
plied to the common green and white marble, ſo frequent in uſe 
with us for tables, &c, and called Egyptian marble by our artificers. 


— 


AUGUSTINE, Aucustinus, the name of Janſenius's ce- 
lebrated treatiſe, printed at Louvain in 1640, in three volumes, folio z 
from which are collected the tive famous propoſitions; enumerated 
under the article JANSENISM; which fee. 

AUGUSTINS, or AucusTin monks, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, who follow the pretended rule of St. Augu/tin, pre- 
{cribedthem by pope Alexander IV. in the year 1256. In the thirteenth 
century there 2 ariſen ſeveral religious orders; as the preaching 
brothers, founded by Dominic Guzman; the minims, by St. Francis 
Aſſiſſius, and others. Innocent IV. formed a delign of uniting ſe- 
veral of theſe orders into one; which deſign was executed by his ſuc- 
ceſſor Alexander IV. who made one congregation of them, under the 
name of Auguſtin hermits. 

The order is at preſent divided into feveral branches; as the her- 
mits of St. Paul; the Ieronymitans ; the monks of St. Bridget; 
and the bare-footed Auguſtins, inſtituted by a Portugueſe in 1574, 
and confirmed by pope Clement VIII. in 1600. 

The Auguftins are cloathed in black, and make one of the four or- 
ders of mendicants. At Paris they are known under the name of the 
religious of St. Genevieve, that abbey being the chief of the order. 
There are nuns likewiſe, and canoneſſes, who obſerve the rules of 
St. Auguſtin. 

AUGUSTINIANS, a denomination applied to thoſe divines who 
maintain, on the authority of St. Auguſtin, that grace is effectual 
from it's nature, morally, and not gradually. Sec EFFicAcious. 
They are divided into rigid and relaxed. | 
. AU-GUY-L'AN-NEUF, or AuGILLANEUF. + Sce the article 
M1sLETo0. 

AVIARY, a place ſet apart for feeding and propagating birds. 
It ſhould be fo large, as to give the birds ſome freedom of flight; 
and turfed, to avoid the appearance of foulneſs on the floor. 

AVICENNIA, in botany, a plant whoſe calyx is divided into five 
2gments, the corolla is bilabiate, the capſule is coriaceous and rhom- 

boidal, containing a ſingle ſeed: it is a genus of the didynamia claſs: 

AVIGNON-terry, is the fruit of a ſhrub growing plentifully near 
Avignon, and in other parts of France. It is alſo called French 
berry, and by ſome authors lycium. The berry is fomewhat leſs 
than a pea; of a yellowiſh green colour, and of an aſtringent bitter 
taſte, The dyers ſtain a yellow colour with it, and the painters 
make a fine golden yellow of it. See Box-thorn. 

AVIS, in zoology, bird. See BirD. 

Avis Indica. See the article Apvs. 

Avis lnga, a name applied by Nieremberg to the hoitlattotl of 
the Americans, a bird extremely ſwift of foot. 

Avis nivea, a name given by Nieremberg to an American bird, 
called by the natives ceoan ; it is of the ſize of a thruſh, brown and 
black in the back, and yellow under the belly ; it imitates the hu- 
man volce. 

Avis 1 an American bird, defcribed alſo by Nierem- 
berg. Its of the ſize of a pigeon, and it's body is covered with the 
more beautiful colours of the peacock. There are three or four 
other ſpecies belides this. Mr, Ray has ranged thoſe birds among 
the doubtful kind. 

Avis ſcica, or HOACTL1, in ornithology, the name of an Ameri- 
can bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, of the ſize of a common hen: 
the legs and neck are * ; it's head is black, and ornamented with 
a beautiful creſt of the ſame colour; it's whole body is of a fine 
white, but it's tail, as well as the upper jide of it's wings, are grey; 
the wings have a greeniſh caſt, and the back has occaſionally many 
black feathers ; it's feet are not webbed, it's legs are of a pale white 
colour, and it has a circle of white be inning at the eyes and encom- 
paſling the head. It is common on the lakes o Mexico, and builds 
among reeds and ſedge. It bites very deſperately. 

Avis tropicorum, the tropic bird, of the ſize of a duck. Sce Tab: 
of Birds, Ne 52. 

Avis venti, the bird of the wind. See HEaATOTOTL. 

Avis paradiſi. See Bird of PARADISE. 

Avis, knights d' Avis, an order of knighthood, eſtabliſhed in Portu- 
gal about the year 1162. The badge of the order is a green croſs 
flory, and they obſerve the rule of St. Benedict. They formerly bore 
the title of knights of St. Mary of Evora. | 

AVTSO, from the Italian adviſo, ſignifies an advice, or piece of in- 
telligence, to notify ſome event or matter of importance. 

AUK, in zoology, a bird called in Latin the alka, and by us the 
razor-bill : it is a web-footed fowl, and wants the hinder-toe. 

AULA, is by Spelman uſed for a court-baron ; by ſome old eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers for the nave of a church, and ſometimes for a court- 

ard. 
: AULA regia, or regis, the COURT of King's Bench; which ſee. 

This court was firlt eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror, in his 
own hall, being compoſed of the king's great officers of ſtate, who 
reſided in his palace, and uſually wer bt. on his perſon. It was res 
gulated by the article which forms the eleventh chapter of the Magna 
Charta, and appointed to meet in Weſtminſter-hall, where it hath 
continued ever {ince. | 

AULETES, in antiquity, a flute-player. Ptolemy king of. 
Egypt, and father of Cleopatra, was ſty led auletes. 

AULIC, an epithet given to certain officers of the empire, who 
e e a court, which decides, without appeal, in all proceſſes en- 
-- in it. Thus we fay, aulic council, aulic chamber, aulic coun- 
ellor, &c. | | 

The aulic council is compoſed of a preſident, who is a catholic ; of 
a vice-chancellor, preſented by the archbiſhop of Mentz; and of 
eighteen counſellors, nine of whom are 1 and nine catho- 
lies. They are divided into a bench of lawyers, and always follow 


the emperor's court, for which reaſon they are called juſtitium impe- 
ratoris, the emperor's juſtice, and aulic council. The aulie court 
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ceaſes at the death of the emperor ; whereas the imperial chamber of 
$pires is perpetual, repreſenting not only the deceaſed emperor, but 
the whole Germanic body, which is reputed never to die. 

AvuLic, in the Sorbonne and foreign univerſities, is an act which 
a young divine maintains upon being admitted a doctor in divinity. 

It begins by an harangue of the chancellor, addreſſed to the young 
doctor, after which he receives the cap, and preſides at the aulic, or 
diſputation, / E | 

AULO, a Grecian long meaſure. See MEASURE. 

AULOS, au, in zoology, a name given to the ſolen, or razor- 
fiſh, by ſeveral ancient writers. 

AUMBRY, a country word denoting a cupboard. See Cur- 
BOARD. 

AUME, a Dutch meaſure for Rheniſh wine, containing forty 
Engliſh gallons. 

UMONE, or ALMs ; which fee, 


AUNCEL-WE1cur, or handſal-weight, an ancient kind of ba- 


lance, now out of uſe, being prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes, on account 
of the many deceits practiſed by it. It conſiſted of ſcales hanging on 
hooks, faſtened at each end of a beam, which a man lifted up on his 
hand. In many parts of England, auncel-weight ſigmifies meat fold 
by the hand, without ſcales. 
 AUNCESTOR, ane of mort d' AUNCESTOR. See ASSISE-. 

AUNCESTRAL homage. See the article HOMAGE. 

AUNE, a long meaſure uſed in France to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, 
ribbons, &c. | 

At Rouen it is _=_ to one Engliſh ell, at Calais to 1. 52, at 


Lyons to 1. 016, and at Paris to o. 95. See ELL. 


AVOCADO, the name of a ſpecies of bay. See Bavy-ttee. 

AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of Germany, ad- 
dreſſed to ſome prince, in order to ſtop his unlawful proceedings in 
any cauſe appealed to him. 

AVOIDANCE, in the cannon law, is when a benefice becomes 
void of an incumbent, which happens either in fact, as by the death 
of the parſon, or in law, as by ceſſion, deprivation, reſigna- 
tion, &c. In the firſt of theſe caſes, the patron muſt take notice 
of the avoidance, at his peril ; but in avoidance by law, the ordinary 
is obliged to give notice to the patron, in order to prevent a lapſe. 
See VOI DANCE. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or AvERDUPOIS weight : that uſed in Eng- 
land contains ſixteen ounces. 

The Avoirdupois pound contains 7000 grains, and the troy pound 
5760; ſo that the 14 of a pound avoirdupois to a 8 troy, 
is as 17 to 14. All the larger and coarſer commodities, ſuch as gro- 
ceries, cheeſe, wool, lead, hops, &c. are weighed by avairdupis 


weight. 

AVOSETTA, RECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a genus of the 
grallz. The bill is long, ſlender, very thin, depreſſed, and bending 
upwards ; the feet are palmated, and have three toes. It is about the 
ſize of a pigeon, weighing 1 about ten ounces; it's beak is three 
fingers breadth long, very ſlender, black, flatted, and in a peculiar 
manner bending upwards; it's head is moderately large, and very round, 
and both that and the upper part of the neck is black, but above and 
beneath each eye is a ſmall white ſpot ; it's breaſt, belly, and throat are 
all of a ſnowy whiteneſs, and it's back 1s variegated with black and 
white; it's tail is all white; it's legs very long and bluiſh, and naked 
far above the knees. It is a remarkable bird, very common in Italy, 
and there named avsſetta. 

Theſe birds, in flying, carry their necks and long legs quite ex- 
tended, and make a ſhrill noiſe {twit) twice repeated, during the 
whole time; whence the country people about the ſhores of * 
land, where they are not unfrequently ſeen, call them yelpers, and 
ſometimes picarins. They feed on worms and inſects ſcooped with 
their bills out of the ſand, leaving alternate ſemicircular marks after 
they ſearch for food. They lay two eggs about the ſize of a pigeon's, 
being white tinged with green, and marked with large black ſpots, 
See plate 34 of birds, Recurviroftra. | 

OW , ADVOCATUS. See ADVoWEE, and ADVOCATE. 

AVOWEE, one who has a right to preſent to a benefice. See Ap- 
VOWSON. 

He is thus called in contradiſtinction to thofe who only have the 
lands to which the advowſon belongs for a term of years, or by virtue 
of intruſion or diſſeifin. See INTRUSION, &c. 

AVOWRY, in law, is when a perſon diſtrained ſues a replevin ; 
for then the diſtrainer mult avow, and juſtify his plea, which is called 
his avowry. See REPLEVIN. 

The avawry muſt contain ſufficient matter for judgment to have 
return, but ſo much certainty is not required therein, as in a declara- 
tion; and if made for rent, though i appears that part of that rent is 
not due, yet the avawry is good for the reſt. 

AU-PIS-ALLER, a French phraſe, adopted by the Engliſh, ſig- 
nifying, at the worſt, at all events. 

AURA, among phyſiologiſts, from the Greek aupe, gale, ſignifies 
an exhalation or vapour, particularly ſuch as ariſes from mephitic 
Caves. KD 
Au RA, in chemiſtry, a certain fine and pure ſpirit, found in every 
animal or vegetable body; but ſo ſubtile, as only to be ſuſceptible by 
it's ſmell and taſte, or other effects, not found in any other but that 
body. This aura exhibits the proper characters of the body, by 
which it is accurately diſtinguiſhed from all others ; but is itſelf too 
fine and thin to be ſeen by the eyes, though armed with a microſcope z 
or felt by the hands; and, withal, is extremely volatile; ſo that, 
when pure and ſingle, it flies off by it's great mobility, mixes with 
the air, and is received into the great chaos of all volatiles. | 

AURA, in ornithology, a ſpecies of raven in Mexico, almoſt as 
large as an eagle; ſome call it a vultur. | 

Aunæ, in mythology, an appellation given by the ancient Romans 
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ts the nymphs of the air. y are chiefly met * in the antique 
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paintings of cielings ; where they are repreſented as light ; 
— with long robes, and flying veſts, of ſome . 
other, and fluttering about in the rare and pleaſing element aſſigued 4 


them. They are well-wiſhers to mankind, and ſporti 
in 8 „ ap PF 
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ing to Tournefort, a diſtinct genus, but is comprehended ; 

_— At 15 OBANOE-ter ; which ſee: K 7 Linnzys 
prſcis, in ichthyology, a name given 

rado, or dolphin, by Nieremberg DD + ſpecies of the — 

and is diſtinguiſhed by it's forked tail from the others > 

RAR unctio, penſio, or prefiaiin; a tribute or tax paid! 

gold; the collector . 4 chry ſopodectes, or 3 
""AURATA, in iehthyology, gilt-head, the name of broad 
ini ology, gilt- head, the name of a 

ſea-fiſh, not unlike the — in ſhape; It ſometimes —＋ 
eight or ten nds weight z it's ſcales are moderately large, it's 
back is of a blackiſh green, and it's ſides of a duſky brown, with A 
faint caſt of yellow. At the upper angle of the coverings of the gill 
it has uſually a black ſpot, and under Th often a purple one bit 
it's eyes. It has a fine gold-coloured, arched, or lunated mark, the 
convex of gibboſe part of which is toward the mouth, the points to- 
ward the eyes; and, therefore, in the Linnean ſyſtem, it is the 
SPARUS lunula aurea inter ocules. The dorſal fin extends almoſt tho 
whole length of the back, and conſiſts of twenty-four rays, the eleven 
firſt ſpiny, the others foft > the pectoral fins conſiſt of 83 ſoſt 
rays; the ventral of ſix rays, the firſt of which is very ſtrong and 
ſpiny ; the anal fin of fourteen, and three firſt ſpiny : and the tail is 
much forked. The grinders of this fifh are flat and ſtrong, like thoſe 
of certain quadrupeds; beſides which they have — 32 in the 
lower part of the mouth, which affiſt in grinding their food. 

It is common in the markets of Rome, Venice, &c. and caught in 
great plenty in the ſummer months in different parts of the Mediter. 
ranean; in winter it is more ſcarce, but more valued. Some haye 
confounded this fiſh with the ſea-bream or syARUs pagrus of Lin. 
næus. See PAGRUS, 

: AURATUS eques, ſignifies a . dachelor, called auratus, i. e. 
gilt, becauſe anciently none but knights might gild or beautify their 
armour, or other habiliments of war, with gold. This term is not 
uſed in law, but inſtead of it ies, and fometimes chevalier. 

AUREA Alexandrina, in pharmacy, the name of a kind of opiate 
or antidote, conſiſting of a great number of ingredients: the ancient 
writers held it in great eſteem, as a good preſervative againſt the cho- 
lic and apoplexy. It is called azrea, from gold ſaurum) being an in- 
gredient in it's compoſition ; and Alexandrina, from Alexander, the 
phylician who firſt invented it. 

AURELIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of that ſtate, otherwiſe 
called chryfalis, in which butterflies, and ſeveral other animals, paſs 
the time between their caterpillar or other creeping ſtate, and their 
winged one. ; 

In this ſtate no creatures afford fo beautiful a variety as the butter. 
fly kinds; and they all paſs through this middle ſtate, without one 
exception. 

e figure of the aurelia or chryſalis, generally, approaches to that 
of a cone, or at leaſt the hinder part ef it is of this hape; and the 
creature, while in this ſtate, ſeems to have neither legs nor wings, 
nor has any power of walking. It ſeems, indeed, to have hardly ſo 
much as life. It takes no nouriſhment in this ſtate, nor has it any 
organs for taking any; and indeed it's poſterior part is all that ſeems 
animated, this having a power of giving itſelf ſome motions. The 
external covering of the chryſalis is cartilaginous, and conſiderably 
large, and is uſually ſmooth and gloſſy ; but ſome few of them have 
a few hairs, ſome are alſo as hairy as the caterpillars from which they 
are produced, and others are rough, or, as it were, chagreened all over, 
See CHRYSAL1S and NYMPH. | 

AURELIANA, panax, GINSENG, Or ninſeng, in botany. See the 
article GINSENG. | 

AUREOLA, in it's original ſignification, denotes a jewel, pro- 
poſed as a reward of victory in fome public difpute. Hence the Ro- 
man ſchoolmen applied it to the reward beſtowed on martyrs, vir- 
gins, and doors, on account of their works of fupererogation. 

ainters ule it to ignity the crown of glory with which they adorn 
the heads of ſaints, confeſſors, &c. 

AUREUS, the name of a Roman gold coin, equivalent to 25 
denarii, or 100 ſeſterces. The weight of the aureus was gradually 
diminiſhed by the emperors. The conſular aureus weighed, at a 
mean, 126 troy grains, 40 of them being contained in the Roman 
pound: the imperial aureus, being 45 to the pound, weighed 112 
ſr; and the ſolidus, being 72 to the pound, weighed 70 grains. 

hil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ii. art. 42. See Coin DENARIUS- 

AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the ear which. is prominent 
from the head called by many authors auris externa. See EAR. 

AURICLES are two muſcular bags ſituated at the baſis of the 
heart. They move regularly, like the heart, only in an inverted or. 
der; their ſyſtole correſponding to the diaſtole of the heart; and 
vice verſa, 

AURICULA, Bbear”s-ear, a diſtin genus of plants, according to 
all botanifts, except Linnæus, who conſiders it a ſpecies of the pi 
mula, or primroſe, and ranges it among the pentandria monogy ma- 

The auricula plant has, ot late years, been cultivated with extract 
dinary care and pains, by the curious in gardening, being in great 
eſtimation, as i produces a flower of exceeding beauty. It is diver- 
ſified with a greater variety of colours, and exhibits more e 
to complete the idea in the fancy of the floriſt, than any other ſpecies 
of the — vegetable tribes. The flower conſiſts of a bunch, 
or truſs of petals, by floriſts called pipps, ſupported by as man) pe. 
dicles, or foot-ſtems, ariſing out of the top Of the main ſtalks: the 
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properties of a fine aurizu/a may, therefore, be-diſtinguiſhed and * 
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TP into thoſe that rd the pipps, ſecondly, thoſe which 
. rex bunch, or truſs ; and thirdly, thoſe which regard the main 
ſtalk. . 

Qers of a auricula are, 1. The ſtem of the flower 
Bi. Jofty and Ln 2. The footſtalk of the ſingle flower 
ſhould be ſhort, that the umbel may be regular and cloſe. 3. The 

:ne or neck of each flower ſhould be ſhort, and the flowers large, and 
aro ſpread ; being no ways inclinable to cup. 4. The colours 
ſhould be very bright and well mixed. 5. The eye of the flower 
ſhould be large, round, and of a good white or yellow : and the tube 
or neck not too wide. OED ; 

If the ſeeds are-ſown before Chriſtmas, it will be time enough. 
The beſt ſoil for it is a good light freſh ſandy mould, mixed with 
very rotten neat's dung, or very rotten dung from the bottom of an 
old hot-bed. ; ; 

The manner of propagating theſe flowers, when obtained, is from 
off- ſets or flips, taken from the old roots in April, when the flowers 
are in bloom. Thoſe 2 which have ſtrong ſingle heads, always 
produce the largeſt cluſters of flowers; therefore the curious floriſts 
pull off the off-ſets, as ſoon as it can be done with ſafety to the plant, 
to encourage them to flower the ſtronger. 

Theſe are the rules for p: wagating theſe plants; but in order to 
have them flower in perfection, the following rules muſt alſo be ob- 
ſerved : 1. The plants muſt be preſerved from too much wet in win- 
ter, and muſt have free air, and not too much ſun. 2. In the begin- 
ning of February, if the weather be mild, the earth in your auricula- 
pots muſt be taken off as far as may be, without diſturbing the roots, 
and new freſh earth laid in it's place. 3. The pots muſt be covered 
with matting in the night, to defend them from froſts while the 
plants are budding. 4- hen the ſtalk begins to be long, they 
muſt be defended from haſty rains, yet not kept too much under co- 
yer, which draws up the ſtalk too long, and makes it weak ; and they 
muſt be watered frequently, a little at a time, and none of the wet 
mult be ſuffered to fall on the plant. Laſtly, when the flowers be- 
gin to open, the pots ſhould be removed to a ſtage of ſhelves, one 
over another, placed under cover, o_ to the morning-ſun, but ſhel- 
tered from the mid-day's fun. Here they may remain till their 
flowers are paſt, and then they muſt be ſet out to have the benefit of 
the rains and free air, for the ripening of the ſeed, which mult be 
ſaved carefully, and ſpread on papers, and laid to dry. 

Though this herb is ſeldom kept in the ſhops, it nevertheleſs 

ſtands recommended as a vuinerary, and as ſuch is found of ſervice, 
both for internal and external purpoſes. Mixed with ointments and 
plaſters, it is reckoned good in ruptures. Four or ſix ſpoonfuls of 
the water, in which it has been boiled, taken every morning, is ſaid to 
cure coughs and ulcers of the lungs. The juice of it's flowers re- 
moves ſpots of the face, and beautifies the ſkin ; and with the ſame 
intention ſome diſtil a water from it. 
AURICULA Fudz, or Jew's ear, a ſort of fungus, or muſhroom, 
reſembling in ſnape the human ear. It grows on old alder- trees, the 
tree on which Judas is ſaid to have hanged himſelf ; whence ſome 
think the name is derived. This fungus, ſteeped in water, and ap- 
plied to the eyes, is ſaid to free them — inflammations; their in- 
ternal uſe is generally thought not ſafe; but a decoction of them in 
milk, is a much eſteemed gargle in a quinſey. 

AURICULE alvearium. See ALVEARIUM. 

AURICUL# primus muſculus, in anatomy, the name which Fallo- 
pius gives to one of the muſcles of the head, called attollens auricu- 
lam by Albinus, and ſuperior auricule by Winſlow. 

AURICUL@ ſecundus yer! in anatomy, one of the muſcles 
of the head, according to Fallopius. but called retrahentes auriculam 
by Albinus. There are three of theſe, which' are ſo much alike, 
that they are eaſily miſtaken for one another. They are called the 
propru auris externæ by Riolanus. | 
AURICULAM retrahens, a muſcle of the external ear. See RE- 
TRAHENS, | 
AURICULAR, whatever belongs, or has any relation, to the 
ears. Thus we ſay, an auricular, or hearſay witneſs. 

AURICULAR confeſſion, is that made privately in the ear. 
nnn medicines, thoſe adapted to the cure of diſtempers in 
the car. | 


AURICULARIS abdu#sr, a muſcle of the human body. See 


BDUCTOR. 


AURICULATED, among botaniſts, is a leaf that has a lobe on 
each ſide, towards the baſe. | 

AURIFLAMMA, an appellation given by French hiſtorians to 
a flag or ſtandard belonging to the abbey of . Dennis, ſuſpended 
over the tomb of that ſaint, which the religious, on occaſion of any 
war in defence of their lands or rights, took down with great cere- 
mony, and gave it to their W 0 or advocate, to be borne at 
the head of 4 army. | 


AURIFLAMMA ſometimes alſo denotes the principal flag or 
andard in an army. 


AURIGA, in aſtronomy, the waggoner, a conſtellation n the 
northern hemiſphere ; confifiing of 14 ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue; 
of 27, in Tycho's; of 40, in Hevelius's ; and of 66, in Flam- 
ſteed's Britannic catalogue ; which ſee. 

AURIGRAPHUS, in middle-age writers, a copyiſt, or calli- 
Zr 7 who wrote in gold letters. 

he word is formed of aurum, gold; and Ye D, I write, 

AURIPIGMENTUM, in natural hiſtory, 0RPIMENT. 


AURIS, the AR; which ſee. 


AURIUM aufe, ; in- 
igel by the abſciſſio, the puniſhment of cutting off the ears, in 


Saxon laws on thoſe who robbed churches : and for 
other crimes, . a 


AURIS afini, afs's ears, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſea- ſhell, 
ſuppoſed to — the ear of that . See Munsx. 
No 24. Vol. I. | | 


Avis marina. See 1 uy. X 1 

Avis perci, in natural hiſtory, hog's ear, a name appli 
ſome to a ſea-ſhell of the murex kind. * r 

AuR1S elevator, AURIS externus, AURIS obliguus, AURIS tinnitus. 
Sce ELEVATOR, EXTERNUS, &c. 

AURISCALPIUM, an inſtrument to clean the ears, and ſerving 
alſo for other operations in diſorders affecting that part. 

AURORA, the morning twilight, or that faint light which ape 
_ in the morning, when the ſun is within eightcen degrees of the 

orizon. 

AURORA, the goddeſs of the morning, according to the 
mythology. She was the daughter of Tiyperion Su Theil, * 
cording te Heſiod; but of "Titan and Terra, according to others. 
It was under this name that the ancients deified the Bahr, which 
foreruns the riſing of the ſun above our hemiſphere. The poets re- 
preſent her as rifing out of the ocean, in a chariot, with roſy fin- 
gers dropping gentle dew. Virgil deſcribes her aſcending in a flame- 
coloured chariot with four horſes. | 

AURORA borealis, or AURORA ſeptentrionalis, the northern dawn 
or light ; a remarkable meteor of a luminous appearance in form of 
an arch, is often viſible during the night in the northern parts of the 
heavens, and moſt commonly ſeen in the ſpring and autumn, after 
much dry weather, ; 

This meteor exhibits a great variety of phænomena, of which the 
following are the pare Te. : 

1. In the northern part of the horizon there is commonly the 
appearance of a very black cloud; we ſay appearance, becauſe it is 
evidently no real cloud, the ſmalleſt ſtars being viſible through it. 
This apparent cloud is extended ſometimes farther towards the weſt 
than towards the eaſt ; ſometimes farther towards the caſt than to- 
wards the weſt; and generally takes up about a quarter of the ho- 
rizon. 

2. The upper edge of this cloud is generally terminated by a very 
lucid arch, from one to four or five degrees broad, whoſe center is 
below the horizon. Sometimes there are two or more of theſe 
arches, one above another. In ſome the cloud is not terminated by 
an arch, but by a long ſtreak of light lying parallel to the horizon. 
The limb of this luminous arch, or 2 ſtreak, is not always 
even and regular, but ſinks lower in ſome parts than in others. 

3. Out of this arch procced ſtreams of light, generally perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, but ſometimes a little inclined to it. oſt of 
them ſeem to end in a point, like pyramids or cones, and often ve- 
ry much reſemble the tails of comets. Sometimes there is no lumi- 
nous arch, nor ſtreak of light; and then the ſtreams ſeem to iſſue 
out from behind the dark cloud, being diſtin from each other at. 
their baſes. 

4. The upper ends of the ſtreams inceſſantly appear and vaniſh 
again, as quick as if a curtain were drawn backwards and forwards 
before them; which ſometimes cauſes ſuch a ſeeming trembling in 
the air, that the upper part of the heavens were, if we may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, in convulſions. 

5. They — ſeem to meet in the zenith, or more com- 
monly about ten degrees to the ſouthward of it, and there curling 
—__ they, in ſõme meaſure, imitate flame confined under an arch: 
and being frequently tinged with various colours, exhibit a moſt 
beautiful appearance, reſembling a canopy finely painted, of about 
ten or twenty degrees in breadth. 

In many auroras there are ſtreams aſcending from theſe parts of 


the heavens, which lie ſeveral degrees to the ſouthward of the cano- 


y; and in ſome ny appear to ariſe, though very rarely, almoſt as 
+ BE and numerous from the ſouthern as from the northern parts of 
the horizon. | 

6. The height of the aurora borealis is very great; for that on 
the ſixth of March, 1715, was viſible from the weſt ſide of Ireland, 
to the confines of Ruſſia and Poland to the eaſt ; and perhaps much 
further ; extending at leaſt over thirty degrees of longitude, and in 
latitude from about the fiftieth degree over almoſt all the north of 
Europe, and exhibiting, nearly at the ſame time, the ſame appear- 
ances at all places. 

7. Theſe phænomena have always been very ſrequent in coun- 
tries near the frigid zone; but very rare in our latitude. They are 
now, however, become very frequent with us, but always ſeem to 
proceed from the north ; and are as yet unknown to the inhabitants 
of the more ſouthern parts of our hemiſphere. Whether they are 
known to thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern frigid zone, is yet unde- 
termined. : 

8. In ſome there are trains of light running horizontally, ſome- 
times from the middle of the extremes, and ſometimes from one ex- 
treme to another : and from theſe trains ſtreams perpendicular to the 
horizon often ariſe, and accompany them as they pals along. 

9. When all the ſtreaming 1s over, the aurora — commonly 


degenerates into a bright twilight in the north, and there gradually 


dies away. 

10. It is probable theſe phænomena often happen in cloudy 
nights, though we are not ſenſible of them: for it is obſervable that 
in ſuch nights there is frequently more light than what uſually pro- 
ceeds from the ſtars alone, 

The moſt obvious ſolution of the aurora borealis, or at leaſt what 
would appear ſo to thoſe who have only attended to the circumſtances 
of ſome particular meteors' of this kind, is, that it is a thin nitro- 
ſulphureous-vapour, raiſed in our atmoſphere, conſiderably higher 
than the clouds ; that this vapour, by fermentation, takes fire, and 
the exploſions of one portion of it kindling the next, the flaſhes ſuc- 
ceed one another till the whole quantity of vapour within their reach 
is ſet on fire, 

Ever ſince the on of lightning, and of the electric matter has 
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been aſcertained, philo 


phers have been naturally led to feek the 
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explication of acrial meteors in the principles of cleQrici,z; and 

there is now no doubt but moſt of them, and eſpecially the aurora 

borealis, are electrical phænomena. 

AURORA ſurgens, a phraſe uſed in alchemy, to indicate the mul- 
tiplicative virtue of the philoſopher's ſtone. | 

AURUM, in natural hiſtory, GOLD ; which ſee. | 

The Latin term aurum, is chiefly uſcd to denote certain chemical 

reparations, whereof gold is the baſis, or principal ingredient ; 

fue are, the aurum polubile, aurum fulminans, &c. 

AvuruM fulminans, a chemical compoſition prepared by diflolving 

old in aqua regia, and precipitating the metal from the menſtruum, 
by adding a volatile alkali : after which, the precipitated powder 1s 
eduùſcorated by frequent effuſions of warm water, and then being 
dried to the conſiſtence of a paſte, is afterwards formed into little 
grains of the bigneſs of hemp-ſeed. 

It has been reckoned, that a few grains of aurum fulminans act 
with as much force as ſeveral ounces of gunpowder : but the actions 
of the two are of ſo different kinds, that it is difficult to determine 
in what manner their ſtrength can be compared. The report of 
nurum fo yas is of extreme acuteneſs, offending the car far more 
than that of a much larger quantity of open er; but does not 
extend to ſo great a diſtance, ſeeming to differ from it as the found 
of a ſhort or tenſe muſical ſtring, from that of a long one, or of one 
which is leſs ſtretched. In ſome experiments made before the Royal 
Society, and mentioned in the firſt volume of Dr. Birch's hiſtory, 
aurum fulminans cloſed up in a ſtrong hollow iron ball, and heated 
in the fire, did not appear to explode at all ; while gunpowder, trea- 
ted in the ſame manner, burſt the ball. On the other hand, a little 
aurum fulminans, exploded on a metalline plate in the open air, 
makes an impreſſion or perforation in the plate; an effect which 
gunpowder could ſcarcely produce in any quantity, 

AURUM myſaicum, — or muſivum, is made of tin, flowers 
of ſulphur, crude ſal ammoniac, and puri fied quickſilver. The au- 
rum muſivum will be found under the ſublim art, in the betten 
of the mattraſs, and may be preſcribed in a doſe, from four grains 
to a ſcruple, to kill worms in children. It is alſo uſed as a pig ment, 
and for mixing with glaſs, to imitate the ſpangles of the /aprs /azul:; 
for which laſt — 4 ſhining tale is all made uſe of. 

AURUM potabile, potable gold, is a compoſition made of gold, by 
ſeparating it's ſalt and ſulphur, and then diſſolving it in a liquor, 
which bes the name of tincture of gold. It is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the virtues of a cordial and ſudorific ; but theſe can never be attri- 
buted to the gold, for it remains ſtill gold, and may be ſeparated in 
it's own proper form by mere evaporation. 

The tinctures which go by the name of axrum potabile produce 
ſome good effects, becaule they can make them with ſuch ſpirituous 
menſtrua, as comfort the heart, and expel all humours by perſpira- 
tion: then the effect is extolled as a miracle, and aſcribed to the 
imaginary gold. 

_, AURUM regine, QUEEN-gold, a royal revenue belonging to the 
queen of England, during her marriage to the king; and payable ' 
by divers perſons (upon Beal grants of the king) by way of obla- 
tion out of fines, amounting to ten marks, or upwards ; viz, one 
full tenth part above the intire tine, or ten pounds for every hundred 
pounds fine, on pardons and contracts, or agreements. This be- 
comes a real debt to the queen, by the name of aurum reginæ, upon 
the party's bare agreement with the king for a fine, and recording it; 
without any farther promiſe or contract, for this tenth part extraor- 
dinary. 

Av RUM philoſaphorum, is a preparation which the alchemiſts hold 
ſtill more ſimple than gold, as conſiſting of T perfectly cleared 
from all ſulphur: but whether there be any ſuch thing in nature, is 
a queſtion not yet decided. | 

AURUM ſophifticum, mimic gold, a chemical preparation made of 
fine diſtilled verdegris, four ounces ; borax, twelve ounces ; falt- 
petre, one ounce and an half; pulverized and mixed together, ad- 
ding oil to bring them to the conſiſtence of a plailter, 

Ky RUM vegetabile, a name given to ſaffron. 
 AUSCULTARE, to hear, or liſten. There was anciently a per- 
ſon appointed in monaſteries to hear the monks read and ling, who 
inſtrutted them how to perform, before they were permitted to read 
or chant publicly in the church, or before the people. This cuſtom 
took place, becauſe the reading of prayers with a graceful tone, or 

accent, was thought to make ſome impreſſion on the hearers. 


AUSPEX, q. d. aviſpex, aviſpices, of the ſame import with au- 


gurs, or thoſe who foretold future events from the ſight of birds. 

- AUSPICIUM, Avseicy, the ſame with augury; though Ser- 
vius makes auſpicy comprehend the conſideration of all things ; and 
augury, only certain things; but this diſtinction appears to have 
been over-ruled by cuſtom. 

AUSTERE, is applied to a rough, aſtringent taſte, ſuch as that 
of alum, vitriol, the taſte of unripe fruit, &c. 
AUSTERITY, AUSTERENESS of taſte, Things of an auftere 
taſte are ſuppoſed, from their glutinous quality, to generate the 
. ſtone. | | 
AusrEkirv, in a moral ſenſe, denotes rigour in the inflicting of 
uniſhments. 

The auſterity of the Roman cenſors kept the people in their duty. 

The greateſt auſterity of the Carthulians is perpetual ſolitude, W 
ſay alto, auſterity of manners, life, &c. 
"AUSTIN friars. Sce HERMIIS. | 
AUSTRAL, auftralis, ſomething relating to the ſouth ; thus 


the ſix ſigns on the ſouth ſide of the equinoctial are called auftral 


ſigns. | 

. piſcis, the name of a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, not viſible in our latitude : it's ſtars, in PtoJemy's cata- 

| Hogue, are 18; and in the Britannic catalogue, 24. 
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of Auſtria, alſo Styria, Carinthia, Carniola,, Tyrol, Trent 

Brixen. | 0 

It is bounded by Bohemia and Moravia, on the north; by Hun 
Fes, Sclavonia, and Croatia, on the eaſt; by the dominions of 

enice, on the ſouth; and by Bavaria, on the weſt. 

AUSTRIACA fydera, a name given to the ſpots in the ſun, b 
Maupertuis, who {uppoſes them to be ſmall ſtars between that 4 
minary and us. | 

AUSTRO-Arricus, the ſouth-ſouth-weſt point, or wind. 

AUSTROMANCY, AusSTROMANTIA, ſignifies ſoothſavin 
or a vain method of foretelling future events, , — an odſervatig? 
of the winds. - 

AUTER @dr4t, in law, is when perſons ſue and are ſued, in 
other's right, as executors, guardians, &c. 

AUTER vie when a perſon holds an eſtate by the life of another 
he is uſually ſtyled tenant per auter vie. g 

AUTERFOITS acquit, in law, is a plea made by a perſon, that 
os 3 already acquitted of the ſame crime with which he is 
charged. | 

et attaint, a plea of ſormer attainder, which is a good 
plea in bar, whether for the ſame or another ſelony, under ſome ex. 
ceptions. 

AUTERFOITS convidt, a plea that a perſon has been before con. 
victed of the ſame felony, Gough no 42 ment was or ever will be 
given. This is a good plea in bar to an indictment for ſuch former 
offence. 

AUTHENTIC, ſomething of acknowledged and received autho. 
rity, In law it ſignifies ſomething clauthed in all it's formalities, 
and atteſted by 2 to whom credit has been regularly given. 
Thus we fay, authentic papers, authentic inſttuments. | 

AUTHENTICZ, AuTHENTics, among ciyilians, is a name 
given to the novels of Juſtinian. "The novels were originally com- 
poſed in Greek, and afterwards tranſlated into Latin by the pati 
cian Julian, who alſo reduced them into fewer words, and lets com. 
paſs. But the tranſlation of Bulgarus, being more exact and lite. 
ral, though not ſo elegant as the former, was preferred by Accu. 
ſius, who called it authentica by way of preference to that of Juliau, 
See NOVEL. i | 

AUTHENTICATING, the puniſhing an adultereſs, as pre. 
ſcribed in the authentics, by public whipping, and thutting her up 
in a convent for two years; after which, if the huſband be not wil. 
ling to take her back, ſhe is ſhaven, veiled, and ſhut up for lile, 
But if the huſband die within the two years, ſhe ſeems to have a 
right to petition the court for her liberty ; at leaſt, another man, 
willing to marry her, may petition, and probably obtain her dil- 
charge from the convent. : 

AUTHOR, properly ſignifies one who created or produced any 
thing. Thus God, by way of eminence, is called the authsr of mu- 
ture, the author of the univerſe. 

The word author is ſoinetimes employed in the ſame ſenſe as in- 
ventor. As, Otho de Guerick 1s reported to be the author of the 
air-pump. 

AUTHOR, in matters of literature, a perſon who has compoſed 
ſome book or writing. 

Authors may be diſtinguiſhed into ſacred and profane, ancient and 
modern, known and anonymous, Greek, Latin, Engliſh, French, 
&c. and with regard to the ſubjects they treat, into divines, philo- 
ſophers, orators, hiſtorians, poets, grammarians, phy ſiologiſts, &. 
See SACRED, PROFANE, &c. 

An original author is he, Who, in treating any ſubjeA, does not 
follow any other perſon, or imitate any model, either in the matter 
or method of his compoſition : for inſtance, M. de Fontenelle is 2n 
original author in his Plurality of Worlds, but not in his Dialogues 
of the Dead. See Or1G1NAL. 

AUTHORITY, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a right to com- 
mand, and make one's felt obeyed. In which ſenſe, we ſay, the 
royal authority, the epiſcopal authority, the authority of a father, &e. 

AUTHORITY denotes alſo the teſtimony of an author, ſome apoph- 
thegm, or ſentence of an eminent perſon, quoted in a difcourle by 
way of proof. | ; 

AUTHORITY, in law, ſignifies a power given by word, or wu 
ting, to a ſecond perſon to act ſomething, and may be by unt, 
warrant, commiſſion, letter of attorney, &c. and ſometimes by 
law. An authority given to another, to do what a perſon himſelf 
cannot do is void, aud it muſt be for doing a thing that is lawful, 
otherwiſe it will be no good authority. 

AUTHORITY is repreſented, in painting, like a grave matron 
ſitting in a chair of ſtate, richly clothed in a garment embroidere 
with gold, holding in her right hand a ſword, and in her left a ler- 
tre. By her ſide is a double trophy of books and arms. 

AUO d fe, act of faith, the ceremony of putting in exect- 
tion the ſeveral ſentences pronounced on criminals by the tribunal of 
the inquiſition. It is fo called, becauſe it is conſidered, in thode 
countries where that tremendous court is ſettled, as the mo illul- 
trious and public proof that can be given of a zeal for relig 
the Catholic faith. See INqQU1s1TiON, and Ac r of faith, 

AUTOCABDALI, an ancient order of muſicians, which Sca- 
liger ronks in the number of mimi: they wore an ivy crowu, © 

arland. | 

AUTOCEPHALUS, from e, ipfe, and nech, caput, head, 
in church hiſtory, denotes a perſon who is his own ruler or maſter, 
independent of any other. The appellation eulgueÞxAc Was ons 
by the Greeks, to certain archbiſhops who were exempted from (Ne 
juriſdiction of patriarchs, as were ſeveral biſhops in the call, 4 
ſome in the 2 5 4 

AUTOCHTHONES, in antiquity, imports the ſame with ill 
rigines, or nations originating in the ſame country which they l. 


An- 


AUSTRIA, a circle of Germany, comprehending the archduchy 


inhabited. 1 AUTOCRA TOR, 
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ſignifies a perſon veſted with an abſolute in- 


ATOR, 
AUTOCR accountable for his actions to 


dependent power, ſo that he is not 
* extraordinary occaſions, the Athenian generals were ex- 
empted trom all reſtraint, and ſent with a full and uncontroulable 
authority, and thence ſtyled aulozezloge; ; though their power was 
uſually limited, and they were liable to render an account of their 
adminiſtration at the expiration of their office. Some ambaſſadors 
had alſo this title conferred on them. ; my 
AUTOCRATOR was likewiſe a title applied, like Cæſar and Au- 
us, to the Roman emperors z it was firſt given to Julius, and 
afterwards to his ſucceſſors. 
AUTODIDACTUS, ſignifies a perſon who is ſelf-taught ; and 
is ſometimes uſed for one who received his knowledge immediately 
from heaven, without any help or ſtudy; and moſt uſually for him 
who acquires learning by the uſe of books alone, without the afliſ- 
tance of any maſter, or living inſtructor. 
AUTOGLYPHUS lapis, a ſtone, ſaid by the ancients to have 
naturally impreſſed on it the image of Cybele; which, if it ever ex- 
iſted, no doubt the prieſts had cauſed it to be made, in order to de- 
ceive the people: we are told, it was found in Sagaris, a river of 
erſia. | 
n AUTOGRAPH, AvT0GRAPHUM, the real hand-writing of any 
perſon, or the original manuſcript of any treatiſe, diſcourſe, &c, ' 
AUTOLITHOTOMUS, he who cuts himſelf for the ſtone ; 
of which operation a very extraordinary inſtance is given by Reiſe- 
lius, in the Ephemerides of the Academy Naturæ Curioſorum, an. 
3. obl. 190. See LITHOTOMY. 
AUTOMATUM, or AUTOMATON, an inſtrument, or rather 
machine, which, by means of ſprings, weights, &c. ſeems to 
move itſelf as a watch, clock, &c. Such was Archytas's flying 
dove, and Regiomontanus's wooden eagle, which, as hiſtorians re- 
late, flew from the city, met the emperors, ſaluted him, and re- 
turned; as alſo his iron fly, which at a feaſt, flew out of his hands, 
and, taking around, returned thither again. 

AUTONOMIA, denotes a power and permiſſion to live and be 
governed by our own laws and magiſtrates. This liberty was allow- 
ed to the cities which lived under the faith and protection of the 
Romans. | 


kindle of itſelf, 

AUTOPRACTI, in civil law, denotes perſons indulged with 
the privilege of not being ſummoned or compelled by the collectors 
to pay taxes or tribute, but were left in that reſpe& to thuir own 
diſcretion. Of this ſort were men of diſtinguiſhed dignity, probity, 
and honour, 

* AUTOPSY, from avi, one's ſelf, and ou, ſight, ocular in- 
ſpection; or the being an eye-witneſs of a thing. 

AUTOPYROS, an epithet given to a ſpecies of bread uſed by 
the ancients, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the wheat was re- 
tained, without excluding any part of the bran ; or, according to 
Galen, bread where only the coarſer bran was taken out, being a 
medium between the fineſt and coarſeſt bread. 

AUTOUR, in natural hiſtory, a kind of bark reſembling cinna- 
mon, but is paler and thicker ; it has the colour of a broken nutmeg, 
and full of ſpangles. They bring it from the Levant, and it is 
an ingredient in the carmine dye. 

AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the year, when the harveſt and 
fruits are gathered in. 

Autumn, in theſe countries, begins about the time of the ſun's 
entering Libra. Several nations have computed the years by au- 
tumns the Engliſh Saxons, by winters. Tacitus ſays, the ancient 
Germans were acquainted with all the other ſeaſons of the year, but 
had no autumn. 

AUTUMN has always been conſidered as an unhealthy ſeaſon. 


Tertullian calls it zentator valetudinum and the ſatiriſt ſpcaks of it 
in the ſame light : 


Autumnus Libitinæ quaſtus acerbæ. 


clothed like the vernal, and likewiſe girded with a ſtarry girdle ; 
holding in one hand a pair of ſcales equally poized, with a globe in 
each ; in the other, a bunch of divers fruits and grapes. Flis age 
denotes the perſection of this ſeaſon, and the ballance, that ſign of 
the zodiac, which the ſun enters when our autumn begins. 

ASTUMN, in alchemy, the time when the philoſopher's ſtone is 
brought to perfection and maturity. | 

AUTUMNAL, ſomething relating to autumn. Thus, 
AUTUMNAL point, is that point of the equinox from which the 
ſun begins to delcend towards the ſouth- pole. 


and Sagittarius, through which the ſun paſſes during the autumn. 
AUTUMNAL eguinox, the time when the ſun enters the autumnal 

point. See Syſtem of ASTRONOMY. 

AUTUMNAL, or /ate flawers, denote thoſe of September and Octo- 

ber; as the oculus Chriſti, Indian pinks and roſes, panſy, flower- 

gentle, &c. Of theſe flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all the year, 

namely, in the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called perennials : and thoſe 


Which are to be planted or ſowed afreſh every year, according to the 
deaſon, are called annuals. 


AUVERNAS, the name of a very high-coloured heady wine, 
made of black raiſins, as they are called, which come from Orleans. 


It muſt be kept above a year before it is. fit to drink ; but becomes 
excellent, after two or three years. | 


AUX, in aſtronomy, the ſame with the apogeum of the ancients, 


A 2 e aphelium of the moderns. Sce the articles AroGEUM and 
PHELIUM. | | 
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AUTOPHOSPHORUS, ſignifies phoſphorus, which is ſaid to 


AuTuMn is repreſented, in painting, by a man at perfect age, 


AUTUMNAL figns, in aſtronomy, are the ſigns Libra, Scorpio, 


Aux alſo denoted the arch of the ecliptic, intercepted between 
the firſt degree of Aries and the apogeum. ith 

AUXESIS, in mythology, is a gotldeſs mentioned by Herodotus 
and Pauſanias, and was worthipped by the inhabitants of gina. 

AUXESIS, increaſe; a figure in rhetoric, whereby any thing is 
too much magnified, See INCREMENT, and AMPLIFICATION. 
AUXILIARY, auxiliaris, whatever is aiding or helping to an- 
other. Thus we ſay, auxiliary books, auxiliary troops, &c. 

AUXILIARY verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help to form or 
conjugate others; that is, are prefixed to them, to form or denote 
the moods or tenſes thereof. As % have and to be, in the Engliſh; 
etre & avoir, in the French; ho & ſon2, in the Italian, ce 

In the Englith language, the auxiliary verb am, ſupplies the 
want of paſſive verbs. Sce PAssIVE. 

AUXILIUM, in law, the ſame. with aid. See Alp. 

AUXILIUM curiæ, in law, a precept or order of court, to cite or 
convene one party at the ſuit of another, 

AUXILIUM ad filium mililm faciendum, vel filiam maritandamy a 
precept, or writ directed to the ſheriff of every county where the 
king, or other lords, had any tenants, to levy on them reaſonable 
aid towards the knighting his eldeſt ſon, or the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter. See Alb. 

AUXO, in mythology, is the name of one of the two graces 
which the Athenians worthipped. See HEGEMONE. 

AUXY ; auxy wool, is the name given by the French to that ſort 
which is {pun in the neighbourhood of Abbeville, by thoſe workmen 
who are called houprers. It is a very fine and beautiſul wool, of 
which the fineſt ſtockings are commonly made. 

AWAIT, a term uſcd in our old {tatutes to imply what we now 
call way-laying, or lying in wait to execute ſome miſchievous de- 
ſign. No charter of parden ſhall be allowed before any juſtice, for 
the death of any man ſlain by awazrt, or malice-prepenſed, &c. See 
ſtat. 13 R. II. c. 1. | 

AWARD), in law, the judgment of an arbitrator, or of one who 
is not appointed by the law a dine. but choſen by the parties them- 
ſelves for terminating the difference. Sce ARBITRATOR. 

AWEIGH, in navigation, the anchor is called aweigh, or atrip, 
when the cable, being drawn perpendicular to it, and continued to 
be heaved into the ſhip, at length weighs or trips it out of the 
ground, See ATR1P. 

AWL, or AUL, among ſhoemakers, an inſtrument wherewith 
holes are bored through the leather, to facilitate the ſttt-hing, or 
ſewing the ſame. The blade of the awl is uſually a little flat and 
bended, and the point ground to an acute angle. 

AWME, or Auuk, a Dutch liquid meaſure, containing eight 
ſteckans, or what we call a tierce, or one ſixth of a ton of France, 
or one ſeventh of an Englith ton. 

AWN, in botany, ara; the beard growing out of the huſk of 
corn or graſs; alſo a ſharp point terminating a leaf. | 

AWNING, in the ſea-Janguage, is the hanging a fail, tarpau- 
lin, or the like, over any part of the thip, to keep off the ſun; rain, 
or wind. They make an awning in the long-boat, by bringing the 
{ail over the yard and ſtay, and booming it out with the boat-hook. 

AX, ſecuris, among carpenters, an inſtrument with a long han- 
dle, wherewith to h-w wood. This implement differs from the 
joiner's hatchet, as being deeper and heavier. 

AXAMENTA, a kind of ancient verſes, or ſongs, which were 
ſung in h nour of all men, by the /a/i7, Numa Pompilius was the 
author of them; and as the ityle was not ſuffered to be altered, they 
grew in time ſo obſcure, that even the ſalli did not underſtand them; 
according to Varro, they were ſeven hundred years old. 

AXAMENTA, or ASSAMENTA, were ancient hymns or ſongs 
performed intirely with human voices. | 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit, or the cavity under the 
upper part of the arm. 

Abſceſſes in the ax:/le are uſually dangerous, by reaſon of the 
many blood veſſels, lymphatics, nerves, &c. thereabout, which 
form ſeveral large plexus, or complication of veſſels. The word 
is a diminutive of as. 

AX1LLA, in botany, the angle formed by a branch and the ſtem, 
or a leaf and the branch. 

Hence we ſay, thoſe flowers grow in the axille (i. e. at the baſc) 
of the leaves. 

AXILLARY, axillaris, ſomething belonging to, or lying near 
the axilla, Thus, 

AXILLARY artery, is that part of the ſubclavian branches of 
the aſcending trunk of the aorta, which paſſes under the arm-pits. 
See ARTERY. 

AXILLARY glands, are ſituated under the arm-pits, enveloped in 
fat, and lie clole by the axillary vellels. See Hikcus and 
GLANDS. | 

AXILLARY nerve, otherwiſe called the auricular nerve, runs in 
the hollow of the axilla, behind the head of the 9s hie ri, between 
the muſculus teres major & minor, &. 

AXILLARY vein, one of the ſubclavian veins, which paſſes under 
the arm-pit, dividing itſelf into ſeveral branches, which are ſpread 
over the arm. See VEIN, 

AXINOMANCY, is an ancient ſpecies of divination; or a 
method of predicting future occurrences by means of an axe or 
hatchet. | 

Axinomancy was much practiſed by the ancients ; ſome relate, 
that it was performed by laying an agate- ſtone on a red-hot hatchet ; 
and alſo by fixing a hatchet on a round ſtake, ſo as to be exactly 

oiſed: then the name of the ſuſpected perſons were repeated, and 
he at whoſe name the hatchet moved, was declared guilty. 

AXIOM, in philoſophy, is ſuch a plain, ſelf-evident; and re- 
ceived truth, that it cannot be made more plain and evident by de- 

e | monſtration; 
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monſtration; becauſe it is itſelf better known than any thing that 
can be brought to prove it: as, that nothing can act where it is not; 


chat a thing cannot be, and not be, at the ſame time; that the whole 


is greater than a part thereof ; and that from nothing, nothing can 
Artie. | 

By axioms, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all common no- 
tions of the mind, whoſe evidence is ſo clear and forcible, that a 
man cannot deny them, without renouncing common ſenſe ar.d na- 
tural reaſon. ' 

The rule whereby to know an axiom, is this: whatever propo- 
ſition expreſſes the immediate clear compariſon of two ideas, with- 
out the help of a third, is an aim. But if the truth dogs net ap- 

r from the immediate compariſon of two ideas, it is no axiom. 

Theſe ſorts of propoſitions, under the name of axioms, have, on 
account of their being ſelf-evideat, paſſed not only for principles of 
ſcience, but have been ſuppoſed innate, and thought to be the 
foundation of all our other knowledge ; though, in truth, they are 
no more than identic propoſitions : for to ſay that all right angles 
are equal to each other, 1s no more than — that all right 
angles are right _— ſuch equality being implied in the very 
definition. All conſideration of theſe maxims, therefore, can add 
nothing to the evidence or certainty of our knowledge of them ; 
and how little they influence the reſt of our knowledge, how far 
they are from being the foundation of it, as well as of the truths 
firlt known to the mind, Mr. Locke, and ſome others have unde- 
niably proved. 

According to Bacon, it is impoſſible that axioms, raiſed by ar- 

umentation, ſhould be uſeful in diſcovering new works: becauſe 
the ſubtilty of nature far exceeds the ſubtilty of arguments; but 
axioms, duly and methodically drawn from particulars, will again 
_ point out new particulars, and ſo render the ſciences 
active. i 

The axioms in uſe being derived from ſlender experience, and 
in a few obvious particulars, are generally applied in a correſpond- 
ing manner No wonder, therefore, they lead us to few particu- 
lars ; and if any inſtance, unobſerved before, happen to turn up, 
the axiom is preſerved by ſome trifling diſtinction, where it ought 
rather to be corrected. : 

General maxims, or axioms, may be of uſe in diſputes, to ſtop 
the mouths of wranglers ; but they are of little in the diſcovery of 
unknown truths. eral general maxims are no more than bare 
verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing, but the reſpect and 
import of names one to another; as the whole is equal to all it's 
parts: what real truth doth this teach us more, than what the ſig- 
nification of the word 7otum, or whole, does of itſelf import ? Ir 
rightly conſidered, we may ſay, that where our ideas are clear and 
diſtin, there is little, or no uſe at all, of maxims, to prove the 
agreement or diſagreement of any of them.* He that needs an 
proof to make him certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, 
that two are equal to two, or that white is not black, will alſo 

have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, is; or, 
that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be. But 
as maxims are of little uſe, where we have clear and diltin& ideas ; 
ſo they are of dangerous uſe, where our ideas are confuſed, and 
2 we uſe words that are not annexed to clear and diſtinct 
ies, 1 
Ax1oM is alſo an eſtabliſhed principle in ſome art or ſcience. 
Thus it is an eſtabliſhed axiom in phyſics, that nature does nothing 
in vain: ſo it is in geometry, that 1f to equal things you add equals, 
the ſums will be equal, &c. 

It is an axiam in optics, that the angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of reflection, &c. In which ſenſe too, the general 
laws of motion are called axioms: whence it may be obſerved, that 
2 particular axioms are but deductions from certain hypo- 
theles. , 

Ax10M, in rhetoric, denotes, according to Hermogenes, gran- 
deur, dignity, and ſublimity of flyle. 

AXIOS, is a form of acclamation, anciently uſed by the Greeks 


in the election of biſhops. 


When the people were all unanimous, they cried out à5 O, he 
is worthy ; or ava&;G», unworthy. 

AXIOSIS, in oratory, implies the third part of an exordium ; 
it is alſo ſometimes called +79%094G, as containing ſome new propo- 
ſition - more nearly relating to the matter in hand, than the 
crocla gig. 

The prataſis, in Cicero's oratio pro Milene, is, Non 75 non timere, 
Judices, viſa hac nova judicii forma ; the udlzouevy, Nec enim ea co- 
roxa confeſſus veſter einctus eft, qua ſolebat ; the ano, Sed me recreat 
A cenſilium, cujus ſapientiæ non fuerit, quem ſententiis judicum 
tradidit, telis militum dedere; the baſis, Exou, Quamobrem adeſte 
enimis judices, & timorem, fi quem habetis, deponite. 

AXIS, properly ſignifies a line, or a long piece of iron or wood, 
paſſing through the center of a ſphere, and about which the ſphere 
revolves. : 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the axis of a ſphere, or globe; the axis or 


_ axle-tree of a wheel, &c. 


Axis, in anatomy, the name of the ſecond vertebra (and ac- 
cording to ſome, the firſt vertebra) of the neck, reckoning from the 
ſcull; it hath a tooth which goes into the firſt vertebra, and this 
tooth is by ſome called the axis, by others the axle. Blanchard 
fays it is the thixd yertebra from the ſcull. 

Axis, in architecture, ſpiral axis, is the axis of a twiſted column 
drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the circumvolutions without. See 
COLUMN, twifted. ; 

Ax1s, in botany, is a taper column, placed in the center of ſome 
flowers, or katkins, around which the other parts are diſpoſed. 

Axis of a planet, is that line drawn through it's center, about 


which the planet revolves. The ſun, twgetbes with all the players, 
$ | | 
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planes. See CIRCLE. 


* 


oy Mercury and Saturn, are known to revolve round their 
ſpective axes by obſervation. The earth's axis, during it's 45 
lution round the ſun, remains always parallel to itſelf, and is wi 
. to the plane of the ecliptic, making therewith angles of 66 
egrees. 5 

1 of the equator, horizon, ecliptic, zodiac, &c. are right lines 
drawn through the centers of thoſe circles, perpendicular to ther 


Axis, in geometry, the ſtrait line in a plain figure, a 
which it — to Brand or generate a fol: thus, if a _ 
circle be moved round it's diameter at reit, it will generate a ſphere, 
the axis of which is that diameter, 1 

Axis of a circle, or pry is a line paſſing through their center 
and terminating at each end, in the cucumlerence thereof, Th; 
axis 7 al ſo called the diameter thereof. Such is the line AE, Plate 
144, fig. 27. 

1 likewiſe denotes a right line proceeding from the yortes 
of a figure to the middle of the baſe thereof. 

Axis of a conic ſection, is a right line paſſing through the middle 
of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates at right angles, and into 
two equal parts. 

Thus, it AP, (plate 144, fig. 31,) be drawn perpendicularly to 
F F, ſo as to divide the ſection into two equal parts, it is called 
the axis of the ſection. , | 

Ax1s, tranſverſe, called alſo the firſt, or principal axis of an cl. 
lipſis, is the ax:s AP, laſt defined: being thus called, in contra. 
diſtinction to the conjugate, or ſecondary axis, 

The tranverſe axis in the ellipſis is the longeſt ; and in the hy. 
perbola it cuts the curve in the points A and P, fg. 32. 

Axis, conjugate, or ſecond axis of the ellipſis, is the line FF 
fig. 31, drawn through the center of the figure C, parallel to the 
ordinate MN, and perpeudicularly to the tranſverſe axis AP ; being 
terminated at each extreme by the curve. 

The conjugate is the thorter of the two axes of an ellipſis; and 
is not only found in the ellipſis, but in the hyperbola. 

Axis, common, or mean, is a right line drawn from the point of 
concourſe of the two opye nerves, through the middle of the right 
line, which joins the extremity of the ſame optic nerves. 

Axis of a lens, or glaſs, is a right line palling along the axis of 
that ſolid, whereof the lens is a ſegment. 

Thus, a ſpherical convex lens being a ſegment of ſome ſphere, 
the axis of the lens is the ſame with the axis of the ſphere; or, it is 
a right line, paſſing through the center thercof, Or, the axis of 
a glaſs, is a right line joining the middle points of the two oppoſite 
ſurfaces of the glals. 

Axis of incidence, in dioptrics, is a right line drawn through 
the point of incidence, perpendicularly to the retracting ſurface. 
Such is the line DB, plate 116, fig. 15. 

Axis of refraction, is a ſtrait line continued from the point of in- 
cidence, or refraction, perpendicularly to the refracting ſurface, 
along the further medium; or, it is that made by the incident ray, 
perpendicularly prolonged on the ſide of the ſecond medium. 

X1S of the worid, is an imaginary right line, which is con- 
ceived to pals through the center of the earth, and terminating at 
each end in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere. 

About this line as an axis, the ſphere in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, 
is ſuppoſed daily to revolve. 

The axis is repreſented by the line PQ, (plate 7, Aſtron. fig. 52). 
The two extreme points hereof, in the turtace of the ſphere, viz. 
P and Q, are called it's poles. | 

The axis of a parabola is of an indeterminate length, i. e. is in- 
finite. The axis of the elliplis is indeterminate, The parabola 
has only one axis ; the ellipſis and hyperbola have two. 

Axis of a magnet is a right line drawn through the middle of a 
magnet, lengthwiſe, in ſuch a manner, as that, however the magnet 
be divided, in caſe the diviſion be made according to a plane, 
wherein ſuch line is found, the loadſtone will be made into two 
loadſtones ; the extremes of ſuch lines being called the poles. 

Axis, in mechanics. The axis of a balance is that line about 
which it moves, or rather turns about, | 

Axis of oſcillation is a right line parallel to the horizon, paſſing 
through the center about which a pendulum vibrates. 

Ax1s, in peritrochio, one of the five mechanical powers, con- 
— of a 11 or wheel concentric with the baſe of a 
cylinder, and moveable together with it about it's axis, 

The power is applied at the circumference of the wheel, and the 
weight is raiſed by a rope that is gathered upon the axis, while 
the machine turns round. The power may be conceived, as ap- 
plied at the extremity of the arm of a lever, equal to the radius of 
the axis; only thoſe arms do not meet at one center of motion, as 
in the lever; but, in place of this center, we have an axis of mo- 
tion, viz. the axis of the whole machine. Sce plate 163, fig. 43: 

Axis of a veſſel, is an imaginary right line, paſſing through 
the middle of it perpendicularly to it's baſe, and equally diltant 
from it's ſides. 

Ax1s, in optics, is that particular ray of light, coming from 
any object, which falls perpendicularly on the eye, and patls 
through the center of it. 

Axis, in natural hiſtory, the name given by Bellonius to a very 
remarkable animal, ſimilar in every reſpe& to the deer, except that 
both male and female have no horns ; the whole ſhape and make 
very near reſemble thoſe of the fallow deer, and the tail is conſi- 
derably long. The female is ſmaller than the male, and both are 
of a reddiſh tawny colour, variegated with ſpots of white ; the 
belly is alſo white, The voice is — and more ſhrill than that 
of the deer. | | 

AXOLOTI, in ichthyology, a remarkable fiſh, met with in 


the lake pf Mcxico, It has four fect like the lizard, no ſcales, 4 
| | Matrix 
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and the menſtrual flux. It has the taſte of 


matrix like a Woman, 

8 he drieſt 
eneral ſenſe, denotes old lard, or t 

_ -\ rs far in the bodies of animals. Phyſicians make 

nn han goo the dog, the viper, &c. eſpecially 


| he 
ſe of the axungia of 1 nary ſetvic 

ma h is held by ſome to be of extraordinary ſervice 
hat of mba en of tumours, and the like, 


i rawing and many : | 
N 2 is an affected name, given by the German che- 
miſts to the terra Goltbergenſis, from their imagining that it contains 
| pu particles of ſilver, and gives to them it's virtues in medicine: 
it is otherwiſe called /erra fegillata. INS | 

AxuNGIA ſelis, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with the Sileſian 


earth. 


AXUNGIA vitri, SANDIVER, or SALT of glaſs, a kind of ſalt 


ich ſe m the glaſs while it is in fuſion. It is of an acri- 
which ſpares taſte. > The farriers uſe it for cleanſing the eyes 
of horſes It is alſo made ufe of for cleanſing the teeth; and is 
ſometimes applied to running ulcers, the herpes, or the itch, by 
Zo Kral ; in botany, a genus of the monzecia triandria elaſs. 
The cal of the male is tripartite z it has no corolla. The calyx 
of the female conſiſts of two leaves; it has two ſtyli, and one ſeed. 
The ſpecies are four, none of them natives of Britain. 
AYEL, Fr. in law, a writ which lies where the grandfather 
was ſeiſed in his demeſne, the day he died, a ſtranger enters the 
ſame day, and diſpoſſeiles the heir. 2 2 . 

AYENIA, in botany, a genus of the gynandria pentandria claſs. 
The calyx has two leaves; the petals are in the form of a ſtar, 
with long ungues; and the capſule has five cells. There are three 
ſpecies, all natives of the Welt-Indies. ; 
AYGULA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ape. 
AYRY, or AzRY of hawks, a neſt, or company of hawks, ſo 
called from. the old French word aire, which ſignified the ſame. 
AYSIAMENTA. See EASEMENT. 
AZ. AB, in the Turkiſh armies, a diſtinct body of ſoldiery, who 
are great rivals of the janizaries, and ſometimes they have got the 
better. Their inflitution and officers are the ſame with thoſe of the 
janizaries; but with this difference, that from oda-baſnees they 
are made ſerbajees, and from that office caias,' and come into the 
divan. On the contrary, among the janizaries, when any one is 
made a lerbajee, it is laying him aſide, and he is no farther ad- 

ed. | 

A ZABE-Ka BERT, among the Mahometans, denotes a tempo- 
rary puniſhment, which, they ſay, the wicked mult ſuffer after 
death, whereby their crimes are expiated, 
The word is formed from Jaber, ſepulchre, and azab, tor- 


ment. . : * 

AZALEA, in botany, a genus of the penlandria monggynia claſs. 
The corolla is bell-ſhaped; the ſtamina are inſerted into the re- 
ceptacle; and the capſule has five cells. There are two ſpecies, 
which are natives of America. . | 
AZARECAH, a ſe& of heretics among the Mahometans, who 
acknowledge neither temporal nor ſpiritual puniſhment. | 
ALARUM, the name of a ſmall, dry, blackiſh, ſtringy, medi- 
cinal root, much uſed in France, as a ſpecific for the farcy in 
horſes 3 one to two ounces of the powder is a dole. __ 
AZATEL, in Jewiſh antiquity, the SCAÞPE-GoAT ; which ſee. 
AZED, in the materia medica, a kind of camphor, made in 
Arabia, of which there are three kinds. 

' ALEDARACH, in botany. Sce BrAaD-tree. 

AZELFOGE, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 
nitude, in the {wan's tail. : 
AZIMUTH, in aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon, intercepted 
between the meridian of the place and any given vertical <1:cle 
paſſing through the center of the object, which 1s equal to the 
angle of the zenith, formed by the meridian and vertical circle ; 
or it is found by this proportion, as the radius to the tangent of the 
latitude of the place, ſo is the tangent of the-ſun's or ſtar's altitude, 
for inſtance, to the coline of the azimuth from the ſouth, at the 
time of the equinox. See GLOBE, . 
AZIMUTH, magnetical, an arch of the horizon, intercepted 
tween the azimuth, or vertical circle, paſſing through the center 
of any heavenly body, and the magnetical meridian. This is found 
by obſerving the object with an azimuth-compals, 

' AZIMuTH-compaſs, an inſtrument adapted to find, in a more ac- 
curate manner than by the common ſca-compaſls, the ſun or ſtar's 
* amplitude, or azimuth. See CoupAss. 

ZIMUTH circles, called alſo azimuths, or vertical circles, are 
great circles of the ſphere interſecting each other in the zenith and 
nadir, and cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Theſe azimuths are repreſented by the rhumbs on common ſea- 
charts, and on the globe they are repreſented by the quadrant of 
altitude, when ſcrewed in the zenith. On theſe azimuths is 
—— the height of the ſtars and ſun, when not in the me— 
ridian. 

AZIMUTH-dial, is a dial, *whoſe ſtyle or gnomon is at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon. Sce HoRIZex. 

 AZOGA 
8 ſhips, from their carrying quickſilver to the Spaniſh 

eſt Indies, in order to extract the ver out of the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. Theſe ſhips, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are not to carry 
any goods unleſs for the king of Spain's account; but this regulation 
is 420K to. Wy | 

NI, Covi, in ancient mythology, a name applied the 
Greeks to ſuch of the ou as . Gities at had not e 
rated to the worſhip o 1 particular town or country, but ac- 


r in general by all countries, and worſhipped by every 


ps, are thoſe Spaniſh ſhips, commonly called the | 


| 
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AZOOPHAGUS, in natural hiſtory, is a term uſed b 
to denote thoſe inſects, or animals, which feed on eek 
eating the ſleſh of any living creature, &c. 


AZOTH, in ancient chemiſtry, the firſt matter of metals, or 
the mercury of a metal; more particularly that which they call 


authors 
z never 


the mercury, of philoſophers, which they pretend to draw from all 


ſorts of metallic bodies. 4 
. AZOTH is alſo a name given by ſome to the philoſopher's ſtone. 


AZURE, in a general tenſe, the blue colour of the ſky, Secs 
SKY and BLUE. 18 | ag 


AZUkE, among painters, the beautiful blue colour, with a 


_ greeniſh caſt, prepared from the /apis lazuli, generally cahed tho 


ultramarine, | 
Wich greater propriety, however, azure ſignifies that bright blue 
colour prepared from the Jh arments, | 
AZUKE, in heraldry, the blue colour in the arms of any perſon 
below the rank of a baron. In the eſcutcheon of a nobleman, it is 
called ſapphire ; and in that of a ſovereign prince, Jupiter. In en- 
graving, this colour is expreſſed by lines or ſtrokes, drawn hori- 
zontally. ä 8 6 
AZURE is likewiſe frequently applied to the blue glaſs, made 
from the earth of cobalt, and vitrifiable matters. This glaſs is 
called ſmalt, when in maſſes; and azure only, when reduced to 
a fine powder. The greater the intenſity of colour; and the fine- 
neis of powder, the dearer, and more beautiful it is. The ſeveral 
kinds are diſtinguiſhed into ane azure, powdered azure, and azure 
of four hres, Sce VEIN. | 
AZURIUM, the name of a chemical preparation from two 
parts of mercury, one of ſulphur, and a fourth of ſal ammoniac, 
mixed in a mortar, put into a glats vetſel, and ſet over the fire till 
a.. bluiſh ſmoke ariſes, &c. 
. AZYGOS, in anatomy, a vein riſing within the thorax on the 
right ſide, having no fellow on the left; whence it is called ag 
or Vena fine part. | 
It is extended through the right ſide of the cavity of the thorax, ' 
and being delcended to the eighth or ninth vertebra, it then begins to 
keep the middle, and ſends forth on each ſide intercoſtal branches 
to the interſlices of the c1ght loweſt ribs ; being then divided into, 
two branches, of which the.larger deſcends to the left, betwixt 
the proceſſes of the diaphragm, and is inſerted ſometimes into the 
cava, above or below the emulgent, but oftener joined to the 
emulgent itſelf. The other, which goes down to the right ſide, 
enters the cava, commonly a little above the emulgent, but is very 
ſeldom joined to the emulgent itſelf. | 
AZYMITES, azymitæ, in church hiſtory, chriſtians who ad- 
miniſter the eucharilt with unleavened bread. 5 fp 
The word is formed from the Greek a, priv. and Cy, ferment. 
This appellation is given by the Latin to the Greek church, be- 
cauſe tht members of the former uſe fermented bread, in the ce- 
lebration of the euchariſt, They alſo call the Armenians and Ma- 
rionites by the fame name, and tor the ſame reaſon. CF br, 
AZY MUS, ſomething unfermented, or made without leaven 
as unleavened bread. Sea-biſket is of this kind; and therefore, 
according to Galen, leſs wholeſome than bread that has been fer- 
mented. 
AZZALUM, in ancient phyſiology, was a ſpecies of iron, 
reputed the moſt excellent vf all, ſuppoſed to have been brought 
trom India, and thence called Indicum, but it was in reality brought 
from China, as ſome allert. 8 


„ The great Length of the preceding Part of aur Work under 
the Letter A, we preſume, needs nz «ther Apzlogy, than mentioning the 
unaviidable Necctlity of the Circumitance, as well from the Amplitude 5 
Jome of the Tre atiſes themſelves, with the Addition of new Articles, 
as from the Number of important Syſtems compriſed in it ; among 
which are, the very ufeful and valuable Science of Arithmetic, includ- 
ing Algebra; and, more particularly, the palite and reſpectable Science 
of Aſtronomy, which we have taken Care to exhibit in it's. various 
. Branches, in a comprehenſive, clear, and intelligent Point of View. We 
fPall nat, hawever, protract any of the Syſtems in this univerſally admired 
Ji end ie an immoderate Length, becar'e in «ther Wirks of this Kind 
it has given ſuch untverſal Diſguft, as being found very inconvenient in 
conſulting the reſpective Aris and Sciences in alphabetical Order. The 
Heculiarity of eur Plan, in paging our Mort, alſo gives us another great 
Superiority over our Compelitors, with Reſpect ts the neceſſary References: 
ſince in inferior Wirs of the Kind, where the Foliss or Pages are 
omitted, the Reader muſt be ſubjett tu conſiderable Inconvenience. As our 
Syſtems wil! be of maderete, but ſufficient Length, fuch Articles as are 
therem treated of in a general Manner, will be frund more fully diſcuſſed 


under their reſpettive and proper Heads in the alphabetical Qrder of the 


Dictionary, which will throught be rendered as copious and complete, 
as the ſuperior Size of our PageStwill fertundtely enable us da make it ; 
we ſhall, on that Account, carefully guid extending beyend due Bounds the 


Beginning Part of this exienfive li art to the Prejudice of the reſt ; it 


Part / this Wark, which the able and reſpectable Aljiftance offerded us by 
learned men, in the r.ſpeive Sciences, will enable us to do ; and we 
alter ourſelves we ſhall thereby merit a Continuance and Increaſe of the 
Patranage and Chuntenance of the generons Public, tubgſe diflinguiſhed 
. Favours conferred an this Wark, we hereby mift gratefully achioledge. 
63” Our numerous Subicribers may reſt aſſured, that the various 
ſcientific Gentlemen engage4 in the Completion of this Work, 
will fludiouſly avoid all thife Errors, Abſurdities, deluſive Aſſertions, 
Scurrilities, Inaccuracies in the different Branches of Science, and 
illiberal Attacks on Men of Abilities, with gie fimilar Works of 
the Kind abound, and which, at the ſame Time, evidently proclaim 


being aur Intention ( according ts Promiſe) to de 775 Juſtice ts every 


— 


Imbecility and I ' their Authors. 
mbecility and Ignorance of {her Authors Tho 


the Imperfections of the reſpectite Performances, and _ the 
4D 5 B, 


— 


\ = * _ 
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B 


The ſecond letter of our alphabet, and of moſt others, 
both ancient and modern, except the old Iriſh ; where 
B is the firſt, and A the ſeventeenth ; and in the Abyſ- 
ſinian, in which B is the ninth, and A the thirteenth. 

B is the firſt conſonant, and firſt mute, and is ſup- 
: poſed, in it's pronunciation, to reſemble the bleating of 
a ſheep ; on which account the Egyptians are ſaid to repreſent the 
ſound of B by that animal. 

B is alſo one of thoſe letters which the Eaſtern grammarians call 
labial, becauſe the principal organs employed in it's pronunciation are 
the lips. It has a near affinity with the other labials P and V, and is 
often uſed for P, both by the Armenians, and other Orientals ; as in 
Betrus for Petrus, apſens for abſens, &c. and by the Romans for V, as 
in amabit for amavit, berna for verna, &c. whence aroſe that jeſt of 
Aurelian on the emperor Bonoſus, Nen ut vivat natus eft, ſed ut bibat ; 
« He is not born to live, but to drink.” 

B, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, and uſed by the 
Greeks and Hebrews to denote 2; but by the Romans 300; when 
a line was drawn above it, thus B, it ſtood for 3000; and with a kind 
of accent below it, for 200. 

B, as an abbreviation, in muſic, ſtands for the tone above A, as Bb, 
or b B, does for B flat, or the ſemi- tone major above A: B alſo ſtands 
for baſs,” and B. C. for bafſo continuo, or thorough baſs. B, in the 
chymical alphabet, ſignifies mercury. B. A. ſtands for bachelor of 
arts; B. L. for bachelor of laws; and B. D. for bachelor of divi- 
nity. The Romans uſed B. for Brutus; and B. F. for bonum factum. 

AAL, an Hebrew and Chaldaic word ſignifying lord, or mi * 
It was the name of the idol of the Moabites and Phcenicians. e 
Grecians, who were accuſtomed to take the eaſtern divinities for 
their own, called this idol Jupiter, and ſometimes Mars. The 
Phcenicians adored the ſun under the names of Baal and Moloch. It 
is thought this idol was the firſt invented by ſuperſtition, and the ori- 
ginal worſhip of idolatry. 

BAAL-BERITH, in ancient mythology, a deity acknowledged 
under this title in the alliances concluded between the Carthaginians 
and Phcenicians. 

The word is derived from baal, ſovereign, and berith, covenant. 

BAAL-Gap, BacaD, or BEGaD, in —_— an idol of the Sy- 
rians, reputed the god of chance or fortune. After the god of thun- 
der, the god of chance was one of the firft worſhipped by mankind. 
The name is compoſed of Baal, lord, and gad, chance or fortune. 

BAALIM, inferior deities worſhipped by the ancient Phœnicians. 
See the article Dæ MON. 

BAALTIS, a goddeſs of the Phœnicians, ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been the ſame with the Grecian Diana. 

BAANITES, a ſect ſo called from Baanes, who adopted and pro- 

gated the Manichzan notions in the ninth century, about the year 

10. 

BAARAS, BAHARAS, or BAcRHARNASs, the name of an extraordi- 
nary kind of root, ſaid to grow on Mount Lebanon, in a valley called 
Baaras, near the city of Macheron. Joſephus repreſents it as of a 
flame- colour, emitting rays of light in the night, and diſappearing 
by day; hence it ſeems to be a ſort of vegetable phoſphorus. _ 

BAAT, denotes a weight and coin, of about half an ounce, current 
in China and Siam. Baa, in the Siamefe language, anſwers to tical 
in that of the Chineſe. 

BABBLING, among hunters, is when the hounds are too buſy 
after finding a good ſcent. | | 

BABOON, in natural hiſtory, a large kind of ape, common in the 
Faſt and Weſt Indies. It is of a dark olive colour; the head is 
large, and the mouth furniſhed in a very particular manner with 
whiſkers ; the face is naked, but the back part of the head hairy; 
and it has a very ſhort tail. 

BABY LONIAN, or BABYLONISH, 3 belonging to or 
peculiar to Babylon. Thus we meet with Babyloniſh garments, 
epocha, hour, &c. 

Ancient writers make frequent mention of Bablyonica texta, which 


were a rich ſort of weavings or hangings, thus denominated from the | 


city Babylon, where the practice of interweaving divers colours in 


their hangings firſt obtained. Hence Babyloniſh ſkins, Babyloniſh 


carpets, houſings, &c. Alſo Babylonica ſolana, coverings laid over 
couches, &c. painted with gold, purple, and other colours. | 
BABYLONIAN, Babylonius, in ancient writings, denotes an aſtro- 


loger, or any thing that relates to aſtrology. Hence Babylonica cura, 
the art of caſting nativities ; and numeri Babylonii, aſtrological com- 


utations. 

BABY LONICS, in literature, a fragment of the ancient hiſtory of 
the world, ending at 267 years before Chriſt; and compoſed by Be- 
roſus or Beroſſus, a prieſt of Babylon, about the time of Alexander. 
The Babylenics were ſaid to be very conſonant with ſeripture; but 
there are now only a few imperfect extracts of them remaining. 

BABY ROUSSA, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal called 
by ſome porcus Indicus, or the Indian hog. It's head and tail re- 


ſemble thoſe of a boar; and it's legs and feet the goat's. It has alſo 
four long and crooked tuſks, two of which ariſe from the lower jaw, 


and the other two from the upper, making their way through the 
fleſh. This creature is found in the iſland of Borneo, and is of the 
ſize and ſhape of a ſtag. | 

BAC, a marine term of French derivation, and ſignifies a praam, 
or ſerry- boat. PT 

BACANTIBI, in church antiquity, erratic clerks, who wander- 
ed from church to church. N 

BAC CMA Bermudienſes, in medicine, the name of the fruit or ber- 
ries of the /apindus, or ſoap-berry- tree. 

Gat | | 
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BACCALARIA, a term uſed by middle writers, to denote | 
W of country-farms, conſiſting 14 — % 
ACCALARIA, or indominicata, implied a farm belonging to a lo 
which he kept in his own hands. ? een 
BAC CHE, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, who cele. 
brated the myſteries of that god; it alſo denoted the ivy crowns or 
arlands worn by the prieſts of Bacchus, when they ſacrificed to 


M. 
BACCHANALIA, feaſts celebrated in honour of Bacchus, by 


| the ancient Greeks and Romans. 


Two of theſe feaſts were particularly remarkable, and diſtinguiſh. 

ed by the epithets greater and leſſer. The latter were held in t 
n fields during the autumn ; but the former were celebrated in 

e City about the vernal equinox. | 

Both theſe feaſts were accompanied with games, ſpeQacles, and 
theatrical repreſentations ; and it was alſo at theſe feſtivals that the 

s contended for the — of poetry. Some of thoſe who were 
initiated into the Bacchanalia repreſented Silenus 3 others Pan; 
others Satyrs ; and in this manner appeared in public day and night, 
counterfeiting drunkenneſs, dancing obſcenely, committing all kinds 
of licentiouſneſs and debauchery, both men, and women runni 
over the mountains and through the foreſts, almoſt naked, with hor. 
rible ſhrieks and howlings, crying out Eva Bax, or I Bays. 

Livy informs us, that, during the Bacchanalian feaſts at Rome, 
ſuch ſhocking diſorders were practiſed under the cover of the night, 
and which thoſe who were initiated were bound by the moſt horrid 
oaths to conceal, that the ſenate was obliged to interpoſe their autho- 
* by ſuppreſſing them firſt at Rome, and . throughout all 
taly. 


ACCHANALIA, bacchanals, a name given to pictures, or baſy 
relievas, whereon is repreſented the feaſt, conſiſting chiefly of danc. 
ings, nudities, and the like. The bacchanals are excellently well 

inted by Pouſfin. The Romiſh carnival is called the Chriſtian 

acchanaha by ſome writers, 

BACCHARACH wine, a particular kind of wine, about which 
writers are not Portzius makes it to differ from the Rheniſh, 

BACCHARIS, in botany, ploughman's ſpikenard. There are 
two ſorts of this plant, which grow naturally in North and South 
America. It is a genus of the Linnzan ſyngeneſia polygamia ſuper. 
flua claſs. The receptacle is naked, and the pappus briſtly: the 
calyx is imbricated and cylindrical : the hermaphrodite floſcules are 
intermixed with the female ones. . 

This plant, though ſeldom uſed, is' by ſome eſteemed a good vul- 
nerary, and uſeful in bruiſes, contuſions, ruptures, and inward 
wounds, difficulty of breathing, and pains in the ſide. 

BACCHARIS, a ſweet ointment uſed by the ancients, perhaps ſo 
called from this herb being a principal ingredient in the compoſition. 

BACCHI, a kind of machines, in form of goats, uſed by Jupiter 
in his wars with the giants. There were two kinds of bacchi, one 
made like the battering rams ; the other contrived to caſt fire out of, 

BACCHIC, pertaining to the ceremonies of Bacchus, 

Bacchic ſong, is properly a dithyrambic ode or hymn ; but is 
ſometimes uled for a chanſon d boire, or compoſition to inſpire mirth, 

BACCHICA, in botany, is applied to ivy. See HebptRraA. 

BACCHIUS, in ancient poetry, a kind of foot compoſed of two 
bong and a ſhort ſyllable, as the word ddr. It is the reverſe of a 
dactyl; and has it's name from the god Bacchus, becauſe it fre- 
quently occurred in the hyrans compoled in honour of that deity. 

BACCHUS, in mythology, a pagan deity, the inventor or god of 
wine. He is feigned to have been the ſon of Jupiter aud Semele 
and is ſaid to have been the firſt that yoked oxen to the plough. He 
is repreſented under the figure of a jolly beardleſs youth, crowned 
with ivy and vine-leaves ; a ſpear wrapt with the ſame, in one 
hand, and with grapes, or a cup, in the other. 

Bacchus is alſo the name of an Egyptian deity, the ſon of Ammon, 
and the ſame with Oſiris. | | 

BAccHus, in natural hiſtory, is a name applied by ſome to the 
myxon, a fiſh of the mullet kind, remarkable tor the red colour of 
the extremity of it's gills and mouth. 5 

BACCIFEROUS plants, in botany, are ſuch as bear berries, or 
fruit covered with a thin membrane, wherein is contained a pulp, 
which grows ſoſt and moiſt, when ripe, and incloſes the ſeed within 
it's ſubſtance. 

3 word is Latin, and compounded of bacca, a berry, and fer, I 
ar. 

Mr. Ray divides bacciferous trees into four kinds, 1. Such as bear 
a caliculate, or naked berry ; the flower and calyx both falling of 
together, and leaving the berry bare; as the ſallatras trees, &c. 

2. Such as have a naked but polypyrenaus fruit; that is, contain- 
ing two or more kernels or ſeeds within it; as the jaſminum, liguſ- 
trum, &c. | 

3. Such as have a naked but monopyrenous fruit; that is, contain- 
ing in it only one ſeed as the arbutus, terebinthus, lentiſcus, &c. 

4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many alcini, or round ſo 
balls, ſet cloſe together like a bunch of grapes; as the ava marina, 
rubus vulgaris, rubus idzus, and the rubus minor fructu cœruleo. 

BACCINIUM, or Baccina, a baſon to hold water to waſh the 
hands with. It was an ancient tenure in ſerjeantry, to hold the 


| baſon, or wait atthe baſon, on the day of the king's coronation. 


BACCOFOL, the name of a fruit very common in Guinea, the 


| taſte and ſmell whereof are both very agreeable. It differs only from 


the banana, in being whiter, thicker, and ſhorter. 
BACHELOR, or BaTCHELoR, a ſingle man, who bas never been 
married. The rabbins maintain, that, by the laws of M ſes, ever) 


perſon, 


[thirteenth centu 
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* 


| -ent ſome few, are obliged in conſcience to marry at 
——5 ones of age: this makes one of their 613 precepts. Hence 


thoſe maxims ſo frequent among their caſuiſts, that he who does not 


e the neceſſary meaſures to leave heirs behind him, is not a man, 
— ought to be reputed a homicide. | X | 

Lycurgus was not more favourable : by his laws, bachelors are 
branded with infamy, excluded from all offices civil and military, and 
even from the ſhews and publie ſports. At certain feaſts they were 
forced to appear, to be expoſed to the public deriſion, and led naked 
round the market-place. At one of their feaſts, the women led 


them in this condition to the altars, where they obliged them to 


amende | honorable to nature, accompanied with a number of 
_ and laſhes with a rod at diſcretion. To complete the affront, 
they forced them to ſing certain ſongs compoſed in their own de- 


xi ſion. 


The Chriſtian religion is more indulgent to the bachelor-ſtate : the 
ancient church recommended it as preferable to, and more perfect 


than the matrimonial ſtate. 


BACHELOR was formerly a title given to thoſe who had obtained 
the honour of knighthood, but were not rich enough, or had not a 
ſufficient number of vaſſals to carry their banner before them in the 
geld of battle; or, if they were of the order of bannerets, had not yet 
arrived at a proper age to diſplay their own banner; which obliged 
them to march to war under the banner of another. | 

BACHELOR was alſo a common name given to all degrees be- 
tween a mere gentleman and a baron. | FLIP ure 

BACHELOR Was alſo a title | raw to a young cavalier, after hav- 
ing made his firſt campaign, and received the military girdle. 

ACHELOR was likewiſe applied to him who had overcome his 
antagoniſt in a tournament, the firſt time of engaging. i 

BACHELORS, knights, was a name anciently given to the loweſt 
order of knights, and inferior bannerets, &c. ſo called, as being bas 
chevaliers. | — 

The dignity was at firſt confined to the military men, but after- 
wards conferred on many of the long robe. They are now called 
equites aurati, from the gilt ſpurs put on them at their creation ; on 
which occaſion the ceremony is : the candidate kneeling down, the 
king touches him lightly with a naked ſword, and ſays, Sis cheve- 
hier, au nam de Dieu, Be thou a knight, in the name of God; and 
afterwards, Avance, chevalier, Come forward, knight. 

BACHSLOR, in the univerſities, denotes a 208, s poſſeſſed of the 
baccalaureate, which is the firſt degree in the liberal arts or ſciences. 

Pope Gregory IX. firſt introduced the degree of bachelor in the 
; but it remains fill unknown in Italy. 

At Oxford, beiore a perſon is intitled to the degree of bachelor of 
arts, he muſt have ſtudied there four years; three years more to 
become maiter of arts; and ſeven more to commence bachelor of di- 
vinity. 

At Cambridge, to commence bachelor of arts, he muſt have been 
admitted near four years; and above three ycars more before he 
commence maſtcr ; and ſeven more {till to become Bachelor of divi- 
nity, He may commence bachelor of law after having ſtudied it ſix 

ears. 

At Paris, to paſs bachelor in theology, a perſon muſt have ſtudied 
two years in philoſophy, and three in theology, and held two acts of 
examination in the Sorbonne. Bachelors in the cannon law are ad- 
mitted after two years ftudy in the ſame, and ſuſtaining an act ac- 
cording to the forms. A bachelar of phyſie muſt have {tudied two 
years in medicine, after having been four years maſter of arts in the 
univerſity, and have ſtood an examination; after which he is inveſted 
with the fur, in order to be licenſed. * 

Baccalarius formatus, or formed bachelor, denotes a perſon who has 
taken tne degree regularly after the due courſe of ſtudy and exerciſes, 
required by the ſtatutes ; by way of oppoſition to a current bachelor, 
who is admitted in the way of grace, or by diploma. 

We allo read of bachelsrs of the church, baccalarii ecelgſiæ. The 
biſhop with his canons and Baccalurii, cum confilio & conſenſu omnium 
canonicorum ſuorum & baccalariorum. | 

BACHELORS, in the London livery companies, are thoſe.not yet 
admitted to the livery, and are alſo called yeomen. 

BACHELOR is alſo applied, in the ſix companies of merchants at 
Paris, to the elders, and lach as having ſerved the offices, have a right 
to be called by the maſters and wardens to be preſent with them, and 
aſſiſt them in what relates to the chef d œuvxres of candidates for being 


admitted maſters, and for other purpoſes. 


5 Hcl, or 3 in medicine, (om the Latin baculus, a 
ant) are luch compolitions as are made up of a cylindrical figure 
like a ſtick. Sce e F TE 0 

BACK, in anatomy. See the article Doxsum. 

Back; in horſemanſhip. A horſe with a weak back is apt to 
ſtumble. A horſe's back ſhould be ſtrait, not hollow or ſaddle-backed ; 
for theſe laſt are generally light, and carry their heads high, but want 
in ſtrength and ſervice. | + andy dos, in the French menage, is to 
mount a horſe bare-backed. . | 

ACK, in the brewery, is a large kind of tub, or veſſel, wherein 
the wort is. put to ſtand or cool before boiling. Beer, in brewing, 


3 three kinds of veſſels, being maſhed in one, worked in 


'B d cooled in a third, called backs or coolers. 
. ACK, in the diſtillery, is a veſſel, wherein liquor intended to be 


lermented is put. 


Back e the paſt, a ſea term. Sce STERN-poſt. 
BACK beard of a boat, 


acroſs the hinde? part of is a board of a ſemicircular figure, ſtretching - 


any boat, behind the ſeats, for the paſſengers 


to recline againſt. 
: DIY ern, in rowing, is to row a boat or veſſel with her ſtern 
r hinder-part foremoſt, contrary to her uſual motion, 


BACK the ſails, is to arrange them in a ſituation that will force the 
up to retreat, or move backwards. | | 


— 
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BAcRHayt, in naval affairs, s faſtened to the top-maſt heads, 
and reaching down behind the malt to the outſide of the ſhip, where 
they are drawn extremely tight; two of them are generally formed 
of one rope ; the middle of which is fixed on the maſt-head : their 
ule is to ſuſtain the top-maſts, and keep them upright when they are 
oppreſſed with a weight of ſail, againſt which they act with a counter- 
force. See plate 125, Shipping, fig. 1. n. 105, 63, 25. They are 
divided into breaft-back-ſtays, and after-backeſtays. | 

BACK-painting, the art of painting mezzotinto prints, paſted on 
glaſs, with oil colours; which conſiſts chiefly in faitening the print 
upon a piece of crown glaſs of ſuch a ſize as fits the print. | 

It is performed thus: take your print and lay it in clean water 
for forty-eight hours, provided the print be on very itrong, cloſe, and 
hard gummed paper; but if the paper be open, ſoft, and Ipongy, two 
hours will be ſometimes. ſufficient. The paper or picture havin 
been ſufficiently ſoaked, take it out and lay it upon two ſheets X 
paper, and cover it with two more; and let it lie there a little to 
ſuck out the moiſture. In the mean time, take the glaſs the picture 
is to be put upon, and ſet it near the fire to warm; take Straſburgh 
turpentine, warm it over the fire till it is grown fluid; then with a 


; hog's hair bruſh ſpread the turpentine very ſmoothly and evenly on 


the glaſs. 


Afterwards, take the mezzotinto print from between the papers, 
and lay it upon the glaſs ; beginning firſt at one end, rubbing it 
down gently as you go on, till it lie cloſe, and there be no wind blad- 
ders between. Then, with your fingers, rub or rell off the paper 
from the back-ſide of the print, till it looks black, i. e. till you can 
ſee nothing but the print, like a thin film, left upon the glaſs, and ſet 
it by to dry, When it is dry, varnith it over with ſome white 
tranſparent varniſh, that the print may be ſeen through it, and then it 
is fit for painting. The utmoſt care will be neceſſary in rubbing or 
* the paper off the print, ſo as not to tear it, eſpecially in che 
ight parts. 

Iaflead of ſoaking your piints two days and two nights, you ma 
roll them up and boil them for about two hours, more or leſs — þ 
ing to the quality of the paper, in water, and that will render it as 
fit for rubbing, rolling, or peeling, as the other way, This bein 
done, and your oil-colours prepared, ground very fine, and — 
up very ſtiff, lay on the bac Gde of the tranſparent prints ſuch colours 
as each particular part requires ; letting the maſter-lines of the prints 
{till guide your pencil, and ſo each particular colour will lie fair ta 
the eye on the other ſide of the glaſs, and look almoſt as well as a 
painted piece, if it be done neatly. The ſhadows of the print are 
generally ſufficient for the ſhadow of every colour ; but if you have 
a mind togive a ſhadow by your pencil, then let the ſhadows be laid 
on firſt, and the other colours afterward. In laying on colours in 


this kind of back-painting, you need not be curious as to the laying 
them on ſmooth. 

This is not at all requiſite here, where the chief aim is only to 
have the colours appear well on the fore ſide of the print; and there- 
fore the only care to be uſed in this work, is to lay the colours on thick 
_—_ that it's body may ſtrike the colour of it plainly through the 

8. 8 
8 BACK, iron BACK, is a large plate of caſt iron, ſometimes adorned. 
with figures in low relievo, intended to reflect the heat of the fire, and 
preſerve the ſtone- work of a chimney-back. 

BACKING @ colt, is the breaking him to the ſaddle, fo that he 
may be able to bear his rider without wantonneſs. . 

BACKING warrants, in law, implies the ſigning of ſuch as have 
been iſſued by a juſtice of the peace in one county, by a juſtice of 
the peace in another county. 

Backs, among leather ſellers, are the thickeſt and beſt tanned 
hides, principally uſed for ſoles of ſhoes. 

BACKS 72 hip. See the article Hir. 

Bac k-gammon, a game played with dice and tables. 

BAc R-Heaver, is the name of a machine long uſed in ſeveral 


of England, particularly in Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Suſlex, for 


winnowing Corn. 

Wee in navigation, an inſtrument, by the French called the. 

rant: it was invented by Captain Davis; and is of ö 

uſe in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. It conſiſts of three vanes, 
A, B, and 2 and of two arches (plate 1 56, fig. 6). The vane at A, 
called the horizon-vane ; that at B, the ſhade-vane ; and that at C, 
the ſight-vane. The leſſer arch B is of 60 degrees, and that of C 
(or F G) of 30 degrees. 

To uſe the BACK-ſtaff, The ſhadow-vane B is ſet upon the 60 
arch, to an even degree of ſome latitude, leſs by 10 or 15 d 
than you judge the complement of the ſun's altitude will be ; the ho- 


] rizon-vane is put on at A, and the ſight-vane on the 30 arch FG: 


the obſerver's back being then turned to the ſun, (whence the name 
of back-flaff or back-quadrant, ) he lifts up the inſtrument, and looks 
through the ſight-vane, raiſing or falling the quadrant, till the ſha- 
dow of the upper edge of the 1 fall on the upper edge of the 
lit in the horizon-vane ; and then if he can ſee the horizon through 
the ſaid lit, the obſervation is well made. , 

Bacx-wworm, a diſeaſe very common to hawks, and called alſo the 
filander. The worms are | between the ſkin and the fleſb, 
and ſometimes grow to the length of half a pou Their uſual place 
is under the ſkin of the lower part of the back, towards the rump. 
They are very troubleſome to — bird, and will at length kill it, if 
they be not deſtroyed in time, 1 

The principal ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, the Rinking of the 
breath, croaking and mourning in the night ; ruffling and writhing 
the tail, and the ſmallneſs of the dung. | 


Some give the bird, for a cure, cloves of garlic ſteeped for a few 


nights, the juice of ſtrong wormwood ; and others uſe a ſcourin 
of wan aloes, — fon and agaric, equal quantities 
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BACK BEROND, in law, denotes a criminal caught carrying off 


omething on his back. | 
Backbermmd, ſtable · ſtand, dog-draw, and bloody-band, in the foreſt- 

laws, are the four circumſtances or caſes wherein a foreſter may ar- 

reſt the body of an offender againſt vert or veniſon in the foreſt. 

BA COBA, in botany, the banana-tree. | 

-- BACON, ſwine's fleſh ſalted and dried in the chimney. _ 

© "This is, on ſeveral accounts, ah extremely improper and unwhole- 

ſome aliment, eſpecially for people who uſe little exerciſe ; as well 

from it's indigeſtible nature, as from the obſttuctions it is a very great 


2 productive of. | : 

 Bacon-ſword, denotes the thick outer ſkin taken off the lard or 
fat, Old hiſtorians and law-writers ſpeak of the ſervice of the bacon, 
a cuſtom in the manor of Whichenovre in Staffordſhire, and priory of 
Dunmow in Eſſex ; in the former of which places, by an ancient 


grant of the lord, a flitch of bacon, with half a quarter of wheat, 


was to be given to every married couple, who could ſwear, that hav- 
ing been married a year and a day, they would never within that 
time have once exchanged- their mate for any other perſon on earth, 
however richer, fairer, or the like. But they were to bring two of 
their, neighbours to ſwear with them, that. they believed they ſwore 
the truth. On this the lord of another neighbouring manor, of Rud- 
low, was to find a horſe ſaddled, and a ſack to carry the bounty in, 
with drums, and trumpets, as fat as a day's journey out of the manor : 
all the tenants of the manor being ſummoned to attend, and pay ſer- 
vice to the bacon. 5 | | 
BACTRIANUS, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the camel. 
BACTROPERATA, a term of contempt applied to ſome ancient 
philoſophers, ſignifying a man with a ſtaff and budget. 
" BACULARES, a name given to thoſe Anabaptiſts who held it un- 
lawful to bear any other arms except a ſtaff, 
BACULARIUS, in middle agt writers, an eccleſiaſtical apparitor, 
who carries in his hand a ſtaff, as an enſign of his office. 
BACULE, in fortification, a kind of portcullis, or gate, made 
like a pitfall, with a counterpoiſe, and ſupported by two ſtrong 
ieces of timber. It is uſually placed before the corps de guard, not 
he tg the great gate of the place. 8 
Bacurt &. Pauli, batoons of St. Paul, a kind of figured {tones 
of the ſame ſubſtance with thoſe reſembling the briſtles of ſome 
American echini. | | ; 
BACULOMETRY, the art of meaſuring acceſſible or inacceſſi - 
ble heights, by the help of 4aculi, ſtaves, or rods. See ALTITUDE. 
"0 BACULO US eeclefiaſticus, an ancient term for a biſhop or ab- 
bot dignified with a crofier or paſtoral ſtaff. L 
BACULUS divinatorius, a branch of hazle-tree, of a forked fi- 
gure, uſed for diſcovering mines, ſprings, and the like. See Viz- 
GULA diving. , 
BADGE, in naval architecture, an ornament placed on the out- 


. fide near the ſtern, containing either a window for the convenience 
of the cabin, or the repreſentation of one: it is commonly decorated 


with marine figures, martial inſtruments, &c. 
BADGER, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal very com- 
mon in moſt parts of England, and is called by the ſeveral names of 
the brock, the gray, and the pate. The Greeks had no name for this 
animal, unleſs their Hæna was the ſame creature. In the ſyſtem of 
Linnzus, it is a ſpecies of the Tur or bear, with very long ſore- 
claws. Their fat is ſold by the druggiſts, as a remedy againſt diſ- 
orders of the kidneys and the ſcratica. | 
BADGER, in our old law-books, one that was licenced to buy 
corn in one place, and ſell it at another without incurring the pe- 
nalty of an engroiler. 
BADGER-hunting. See the article HUNTING. 
BADIAGA, in the materia medica, is the name of a fort of 
ſpungy plant, always found under water. The uſe of it is, the ta- 
king away the livid marks from blows and bruiſes, which the pow- 
der of this plant is ſaid to do in a night's time. It is common in 
the ſhops in Moſcow, and ſome other northern kingdoms. 
BADIAN, or BADIANA, the ſeed of a tree which grows in 
China, and ſmells like aniſeed. The Chineſe, and the Dutch in 
imitation of them, ſometimes uſe the badran to give their tea an 
aromatic taſte, 8 | 3 
. BADIGEON, a mixture of plaiſter and free. ſtone, well ground 
together, and ſifted; uſed by ſtatuaries to fill up little holes, and 
repair defects in ſtones, of which they make their ſtatues, &c. 
Joiners uſe the ſame word for faw-duſt mixed with glue, Where with 
they fill up the chaps in wrought wood. 0 | 
"BADOUCE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fruit very com- 
mon in the Eaſt Indies, and reſembles the mangouftan. 
' BAECKEA, in botany, is a plant, whoſe calyx is a permanent 
erer conſiſting of a ſingle funnel-ſhaped leaf, cut into five 
egments at the brim ; the corolla conſiſts of five roundiſh ſpreading 
petals inſerted into the cup; the peticarpium is a globoſe capſule, 
made up of four valves, and containing four-cells, in which are a 
wy roundiſh angular feeds. It is a genus of the ofandria monogynia 
claſs. | AS | 
BE TUS, a name given by the Greeks to the fiſh called by Latin 
writers coftus ; particularly to that ſpecies of it among us called the 
bull-head, or miller's thumb. | 
BATYLOS, anointed - ſtones, worſhipped by the Phoenicians, 
by the Greeks before the time of Cecrops, and by other barbarous 
nations. They were commonly of a black colour, and conſecrated 
to ſome god, as Saturn, Ab the ſun, &. The prieſts of Cy- 
bele carried a betylvs on their breaſt, repreſenting the mother of 4 


gods 


BAG, in commerce, implies a certain quantity vf ſome particu- 
I | | 


BAFETAS, or BAFTAS, a cloth made of coarſe white cotton- 
_— which comes from the Eaſt-Indies. . That of Surat is the 


8 


| 


| ter they have paſſed throu 


are ſometimes ordered to follot / the reſpective columns of the army 
| a * 


each cati only _— to 16 taels. 


| 


— 
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lar commodity. A bag of almonds is about three hundred wei 
of aniſeeds from three to four hundred; of goats hair, from t 
_ 2 &c. " | 
AG, ſacculus, among phyſicians, implies a ſort of fomentat: 
prepared of proper — * ve incloſed Rn a bag, to be applied 
ternally to a part diſeaſed, for preſent relief. . 
BAG, in farriery. See the article Chewing BAL Ls. 

Baas are uſed in moſt countries to put ſeveral forts of 
either of gold, ſilver, braſs, or copper. 

Bankers, and others, who deal much in current caſh, label thei 
bags cf money, by tying a ticket or note at the mouth of the 4, g 
lignifying the coin therein contained, the ſum total, it's weight — 
0 — 1 tare is 8 the Bag. * 

AT, a name given by ſome to the carrier pi b 
are ſometimes brought to 1 Bagdat. 3 

BAGATINS, or e igeon- carriers. 

BAGAU DE, were an ancient fa ion of peaſants, who, hei 
oppreſſed with taxes, roſe about the year of Ghrit 290, under 8 
command of Amand and Elian, and ravaged Gaul. | 

BAGAUZE, a name 1 in the ſugar iſlands to the canes, af. 

gh the mill, hey are uſed, when dried, 


0 * 
Coin ing 


for boiling the ſugar, Kg 
"BAGGAGE, is particularly uſed, in the military art, for the ne- 
ceſſaries, utenſils, apparel, &c. of the officers and ſoldiers. 
The bagzage includes alſo women, children, ſutttlers, &c. The 
aggage-waggons before a march are appointed a rendezvous, where 
they are marſhalled by the waggon-malter, general, according to the 
rank the ſeveral regiments bear in the army. On. a march, they 


ſometimes to follow the march of the artillery, and ſometimes to 

make a column of themſelves. The general's baggage is commonly 

firſt, If the attay march from the right, the baggage of that win 

has the van; if from thee left, the baggage of the left has the van 

1 waggog hasA diſtinguiſhed flag, to ſhew to what regiment it 
10Ngf, 

BAGGAGE. Packing up the BAGGAGE, vaſa colligere, was a term 
among the Romans, for reparing do go to war, or to be in readi. 
neſs for an expedition. The formula, whereby the ſoldiers declared 
tnemſelves to be ready, was, vaſe conclamere, | 

The Roman ſoldiers had four ſorts of luggage, which they never 
went without, viz. corn, utenfils, and arms. Cicero obſerves, that 
they uſed to carry with them above half a month's proviſions ; and 
Livy tells us, they ſometimes carricd proviſions for a whole month. 
Their utenſils conſiſted of thoſe proper for gathering fuel, draſſing 
their meat, and even for fortification or intrenchment ; and, more- 
over, a chain for binding captives. For, arms, the foot. carried a 

ſpear, ſhield, faw, baſker, hatchet, ſtakes for ſudden fortifying a 
camp, &c. Being thus inured to labour, they grew ſtrong, and 
able to undergo any fatigue in battle; the greatelt heat of which 
never tired them, or put them ont of breath; and with all their load, 
2 would march twenty miles in military rank on a ſummer's 

N. | | 
BAGNIO, an Italian word, ſignifying a, bath: we uſe it for 2 
houſe with conveniencies for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and other- 
wiſe cleanſing the body, and ſometimes for worſe purpoſes. 

BAGx10 is, in Turkey, become a general name * the priſons 
where their ſlaves are incloſed, it being uſual in theſe — to 
have baths. . 

BAGNOLIANS, Bagnolenſes, in church-hiftory, a ſect of here- 
tics, who in reality were Manichees, though they ſomewhat dif. 
guiſed their errors. They rejected the Old Teſtament, and part of 
the New ; held the world to be eternal, and affirmed that God did 
not create the ſoul when he infuſed it into the body. 

BAGPIPE, a mukical inſtrument of the wind kind, chiefly uſed 
in country places, eſpecially in the north: it conſiſts of two princi- 
a parts: the firſt a leathern bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, 

y means of a port-vent, or little tube, fitted to it, and (topped like 
a valve: the other part conſiſts of three pipes or flutes, the firlt 
called the great pipe, or drone; and the 3 the little one; 
which paſs the wind out only at the bottom: the third has a reed, 
and is played on by compreſſing the bag under the arm, when full, 
and opemng or {topping the holes, which are eight, with the hngers. 
The little pipe is ordinarily a foot long; that played on, thirteen 
inches; and the port- vent fix. The bag-pipe takes in the compaſs 
of three octaves. ? 

BAGRE, in ichthyology, a ſmall bearded fiſh of the anguilliform 
kind, without ſcales, and of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. The 
eyes are large, the month ſmall, and has no teeth. It is caught in 

ce American teas, and is eaten; but if any body is wounded 5 it's 
thorns, it generally gives great pain, and the cure is difficult, This 
fiſh is a ſpecies of the ſilurus, in Linnæus's ſyſtem, 

BacRt de Rio, a name given by ſome to the fiſh more frequently 
known'by that of nhamdia. 

BAGUETTE, in architeQure, ſignifies a ſmall round moulding 
leſs than the a/traga/, It is ſometimes carved, and enriched with 
toliages, pearls, ribbands, laurels, &c. 

BAHAR, or Bars, a weight uſed in Ternate, Mocha, in the 
Moluccas, Achem, and divers other parts of the Eaſt-Indics. 

There are two kinds, the great, wherewith ſpice is weighed, 
equivalent to 200 catis, at 26 taels to the cati, amounting to 481 

ounds 4 ounces, Paris meaſure. 

The little bahar ſerves for the weighing quickſilver, vermilion, 
ivory, ſilk, muſk, and other precious wares, containing likewiſe 
200 catis, but at 22 taels to the cati, amounting to about 401 pounds 

7 ounces, Paris meaſure. The Chineſe bahar is 300 catis, but 


' BAHIR, a Hebrew term ſignifying famous or illuſtrious ; but 


1 


particularly uſed for a book the Jews, treating of the profound 
: . |  mayſteries 


WA 1 
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myſteries of the cabala, being the moſt ancient of their rabbinical 
works. 

BAHIRA, 
kinds of camels or ſheep, 
were turned out at liber ty, 
further ſervice. he — 

vine ordin . | 
— 38 the ſetting at liberty one arreſted, or impriſoned, 
upon an action, either civil or criminal, upon ſureties taken for his 
appearance at a day and place aligned ; and is either common or 
7 _ common, is in actions - ſmall prejudice, or flight proof, 
ich caſe any ſureties are taken. ; 
L = eq cial, i that given in caſes of greater mon#*nt, where it 
is require that the ſureties be ſubſidy- men at leaſt, and according to 
in queſtion. 
„ years ago enacted, that no perſon ſhould be held to 
cial bail in any action brought for leſs than ten pounds: but this 
— obſerved as to writs iſſued out of the courts of Weſtminſter- 
Hall ; for the marſhal's court continues to arreſt and hold to ſpecial 
bail in actions excceding forty ſhillings. 5 

By the indulgence of the common-law, all perſons might be 
bailed till they were convicted of the offence laid to their charge : 
but it is enacted, by ſtatute, that murderers, outlaws, houſe-bur- 
ners, thieves, openly defamed, ſhall not be barled, However, this 
ſtatute does not extend to the court of the king's-bench, which bails 
in all caſes whatſoever, and may bail even for murder, &c. ; 

Manwood thus diſtinguiſhes between bai] and mainpriſe. He 
that is mainpriſed, is ſaid to be at large, and to go about at his 
liberty, without ward, till the time of appearance: whereas he 
who is let to bail to two or more men, is always accounted by law 
to be in their ward and cuitody for the time; and they may, it they 
pleaſe, actually keep him in priſon. CO TH: 

In civil cafes, every defendant is bailable ; but in criminal matters, 
it is otherwiſe. | ; 

The refuſal or delay of bail to perſons batlable, is an offence by 
the common law, by ſtatute, and by the habeas corpus act. 

BA1L above, or BAIL ts the action, that which ſucceeds the return 
of the action, or the appearance of the perſon hailed. The bail 
muſt, if required, ſwear that they are houſekeepers, and each of 
them worth double the ſum for which they are bail, after all their 
debts are paid, 

Ba1t-bond, is an obligation or bond entered into by one or more 
ſureties, on putting in bail to the ſheriff, inſuring the appearance of 
the defendant at the return of the writ. 

BAIL in error, implies the bail given by a perſon who is plaintiff 
in error, or who brings a writ of error after verdict. 

Balls, clerk of the, an officer belonging to the court of king's 
bench, where he attends for the purpoſe of filing the baz/-pieces 
taken in that court. 

BAILE, in ſea- lan The ſeamen call throwing the water 
by hand, out of the ſhip, or boat's hold, Sailing. 

BAILEMENT, in law, denotes the delivery of things, whether 

or writings, to another ; ſometimes 10 be delivered back to 
the bailor, or perſon who delivered them ; ſometimes to the uſe of 
him to whom they are delivered, or to a third perſon. 

BAILIAGE, water, is an ancient duty payable to the city of 
London, for all goods and merchandizes brought into or carried out 
of any part of that city. | 

BAILIFF „is an officer appointed for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice within a certain diſtri called BAILIWICK ; which ſee. 

The word is formed from the French barllf, (in Latin, Sallivus) 
of bail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or 22 of a youth. 

Loy ſeau refers the origin of batliffs to the uſurpation and idleneſs 
of the great lords, who, having got the adminiſtration of juſtice in- 
to their own hands, and being weary of the burden, transferred it to 
their deputies, whom they called bailiffs. The name and office of 
bailiff is now grown into ſuch contempt, at leaſt thoſe who were 
formerly bailiffs of hundreds, that they are at preſent no more than 
bare meſſengers, and mandatories within their liberties, to ſerve 
writs, and the like. 

Bailiffs are of two kinds ; 
bailiffs of franchiſes. 


BA1L1FFS errant, are employed by the ſheriff to go through the 
county to ſerve writs and warrants, 8 aſſizes, county-courts, 
ſeſſions, &c. Being made anſwerable for their conduct, they are 
thence called boun -bailiffs, which is yulgarly corrupted into a more 
homely appellation. 

; Batt 1pes of franchiſes, are thoſe whom the lord appoints, within 
his liberty, to do ſuch offices therein as the baili-errant does at large 
in the county. Bailiffs of the foreſts, and barliffs of manors, gather 
rents, pay quit-rents, direct the huſbandry, fell trees, &c. 

The word bailiff is alſo applied to the chief magiſtrates of ſeveral 
eorporation towns, as Ludlow, Leominſter, &c. There is likewiſe 
the bailiff of Dover caſtle, &c. 

Baitiee, 22 was an officer among the French, appoin- 
ted to adminiſter juſtice in a certain province or county, ſomewhat 
like our juſtice of aſſize, inſtituted by the dukes and counts in their 
reſpective territories, after they became 

in their name, and by their 
the bailiffs of France. 


AILIFFS, royal, were thoſe over provinces which afterwards de- 
volved to the crown. The high or heritable bailiffs of Cunning» 
ham, Carrick, &c. in Scotland, are ſomewhat like theſe. 

Aris were anciently magiſtrates in cities and towns, near- 
anſwering to portgrave, mayor, &c. Weſtminſter, Southwark, 


carborough, &c. are ſtill governed by bail 5; as was Canterbu 
500 years Vetvre it became : mayor . 1 F 
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a name given by the ancient Arabs to one of the four 
which, for ſome reaſons of their religion, 
with an ear-mark, and exempted from 


however, abohſhed by Mahomet, as 


namely, bailiffs errant or itinerant, and 


poſſeſſed of them; and acted 
authority. Appeals lay from theſe to 


BAILIFF of the empire, anciently denoted the vicar or regent of 
the empire. 

BAILIFF, water, is an officer anciently appointed in port-towns, 
for ſearching ſhips. The city of London have till ſuch an officer, 
who fapareitia and ſearches all fiſh brought thither, gathers the toll 
on the river, attends on the lord-mayor by water ; and, by warrant, 
arreſts for debt, or criminal matters done on the Thames, &c. 

BAILIWICK, the precin& of a bailiff, or the place within 
which his juriſdiction is terminated, 

BAILO, or BAaLto, a name applied to the ambaſſador and con- 
ſul of Venice, who reſides at the Porte; both theſe offices centering 
in one perſon. 

BAIOCCO, a copper coin, current at Rome, and throughout 
the whole ſtate of the church, ten of which make a julio, and an 
hundred a Roman crown. | 

BAIRAM, in the Mahometan cuſtoms, a yearly feſtival of the 
Turks, which they keep after the faſt of Ramazan. 

The Mahometans have two bairams, the great and the little. 

BAIRAM, the little, holds for three days, and is ſeventy days after 
the firſt, which follows immediately the Ramazan. During the 
batram the people leave their work for three days, make preſents ta 
one another, arid ſpend the time with great manifeſtations of joy, 
If the day after Ramazan ſhould prove ſo cloudy as to prevent the 
ſight of the new moon, the bairam is put off to the next day, when 
it is kept, even if the moon ſhould till be obſcured, When they 
celebrate this feaſt, after numerous ceremonies, or rather ſtrangs 
mimickries, in their moſque, it is concluded with a ſolemn prayer 
againſt the infidels, to extirpate Chriſtian princes, or to arm them 
againſt one another, that they may have an opportunity to extend 
the borders of their law. | | 

BAIT, white, is a ſmall fiſh, caught in great plenty in the river 
Thames, during the month of July near Blackwall, and is eſteem- 
ed very delicious. It is ſuppoſed to belong to the genus of cyprinus. 

Bair, among fiſhermen, implies a ſubſtance proper to be falten- 
ed to a hook, in order to catch the different ſorts of fith. | 

Baits are of two ſorts ; natural, and artificial. 


Bars, natural, or thoſe generally living, are all kinds of worms, 
as the red-worm, maggot, &c. alſo frogs, graſshoppers, hornets, 
bees, ſnails, roaches, bleak, gudgeons, loaches, &c. Theſe baits 
are to be kept each ſort ſeparate, in a proper ſoil, and to be fed 
with what they like beſt. 


Bars, artificial, are flies of all kinds and ſhapes, made of ſilk, 
feathers, and the like. 


BAiTs, dead, are paſtes of divers ſorts, made of corn, cheeſe, 
fruit, waſps, boiled beans, &c. 

Sheep's blood and cheeſe are baits in April ; the bobs dried, 
waſps, and bees, are for May ; brown flies for June ; maggots and 
hornets for July; ſnails in Auguſt; graſshoppers in September; 
corn and bramble berries at the fall of the leaf: the red- earth worm 
is good for {mall fiſh all the year round: and ſmall fiſh are good baits 
for pikes at all times. | 

Lhere are ſevexal artificial baits for intoxicating of fowls, and yet 
without tainting or hurting their fleſh : for the greater ſort of land- 
towls, the bait may be made thus : take a peck, or a leſſer quantity, 
of wheat, rye, &c. with which mix two handfuls of nur vomica ; 
boil them together till they are almoſt ready to burſt ; ffrew them 
upon the land where you defign to take the fowl, and ſuch as cat 
thereof will be intoxicated, and lie as if dead, Small birds may be 
taken with only this alteration ; inſtead of wheat, or the like grain, 
take hempſeed, &c, | 

Bach, ledger, is that which remains fixed in one certain place, 
while the angler may be abſent; it is particulariy made choice of in 
fiſhing for pike, 

BaiT, walking, that which the angler attends, while he continues 
N from place to place, ſearching for the fiſh. See FLy, and 

ISHING. N 


BaiTs of hemp, are bundles of that plant, pulled and tied up, 
ready for (teeping in water. | | 

BAITING, or BaTixs, in falconry, is when a hawk makes a 
fluttering with the wings, either from perch or fiſt, as if it were 
ſtriving to get looſe. | | 

Bairing likewiſe implies the act of ſmaller or weaker animals 
harraſſing and attacking thoſe which are greater and ſtronger. 

Thus we hear of the barting of bulls and bears by maſtiff or bull- 
dogs, with ſhort noſes, that they may take the better hold. Bull- 
baiting is a ſport peculiar to England, and favours, like ſome others, 
of our ancient Gothiciſi. hales are bazted by a kind of fiſh cal- 
led cri, or killers, ten or twelve of which will attack a young 
whale at once, and not leave him till he is killed. 

BAJULATTIO, the office of a bailiff. 

BAJULUS, in antiquity, an officer in the court of the Greek 


emperors ; whereof there were ſeveral degrees. Children of condi- 


tion, when weaned, or ready to be weaned, had men to carry them 
about, and take care of them, who were called geru{:, and bajuli, 4 
gerends & bajulando: they had alfo, beſide their nurſe, a woman cal- 
led gerula, N | 


BajuLus is likewiſe uſed, by Latin writers, in the ſeveral other 
ſenſes wherein bailif is applied among us. 

BaJjvLps was likewiſe the name ol an officer in the ancient mo- 
naſteries, to whom belonged the charge of collecting and diſtribu- 
ting the money aud legacies left for maſſes and obits. 55 


A Treatiſe en BAKING. 70 

BAKING, che art of preparing bread, or of redueing meal of any 

kind, whether ſimple or compound, into bread. | 

Who firſt invented this uſeful art, we will not 8 to ſay; . 
but by the mention of /bew-bread amongſt the Hebrews, it was 
known to the Levites, that attended the tabernacle in the wilderneſs. 
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Some have aſcribed the invention to the Grecians ; and add, that 

it paſſed into Italy about the year of Rome 583, after the war with 
Pyrthus. This is certain, the Cappadocians, and after them the 
Lydians, and the Phoenicians, are the moſt applauded bakers in an- 
tiquity. — 


At Rote the bakers were held in great eſteem, and were incorpo- | 


rated with great privileges, and ſubjected to certain reſtrictions. 
The fraternity of bakers, by the Roman laws, held their effects in 
common, and could not diſpoſe of any part of them. Each bake- 
houſe had a patrmus, who had the 1 — thereof; and 
theſe patroni elected one out of their number each year, who had the 
ſuperintendance over all the reſt, and the care of the college. Out 
of the body of the bakers every now and then one was admitted 
among the ſenators. 

To preſerve honour and honeſty in the college of bakers, they 
were expreſly prohibited all alliance with comedians and gladiators ; 
each had his ſhop or bake-houſe, and they were diſtributed into four- 
teen regions of the city. They were excuſed from guardianſhip 
and other offices, which might divert them from their employment. 

By the Engliſh ſtatutes bakers are declared not to be handicrafts. 
No man for uſing the myſteries or ſciences of baking, brewing, ſur- 
gery, or writing, ſhall be interpreted a handicraft, 22 H. 8, c. 13. 

e bakers, 5 a law enacted in parliament, are prohibited the 
uſe of alum in their making of bread, under ſevere penalties. 

The forms of baking, among the Europeans, is reduced to two; 
the one for unleavened, the other for leavened bread ; though very 
few, the Jews excepted, uſe at preſent unleavened bread ; as being 
too inſipid, and even thoſe but in the time of their paſſover, or of 
ſome other particular feaſt. 

The other manner of baking leavened bread, is called manchet-ba- 
king ; which is done in this manner: the meal, ground and bolted, 
is put into a trough, and being opened in the middle, to a buſhel are 

ut about three pints of warm ale, with barm, and ſalt to ſeaſon it: 
this is kneaded together with the hands through the break, or for 
want thereof with the feet through a cloth; after having lain an 
hour to ſwell, it is moulded into manchets, which ſcorched in the 
middle, and pricked a- top to give room to riſe, are baked in the oven 
by a gentle fire. | 

The common bread making is performed thus: the meal being 
in the trough, ſome leaven (ſaved from a former batch filled with ſalt 
laid up to Gor, and at length diſſolved in warm water) is ſtrained 
through a cloth into a hole made in the middle of the heap, and 
worked with ſome of the flour to a moderate conſiſtence: this is co- 
vered up with meal, where it lies all night, and in the morning the 
whole heap is ſtirred, and mixed together with a little warm water, 
barm, ſalt, by which it is ſeaboned, {tiffened, and brought to 
an even leaven ; it is then kneaded, or trodden, moulded, and baked. 

In the kneading of the maſs, it muſt be obſerved, that it is not 
worked too long, elſe it would render the bread heavy, and hinder 
it to rife in the oven ; neither is it to be worked in too great a hur- 
ry, for then the mixture proving imperfect, would fill the, bread 
with lumps of flour, render it harſh, and of an indifferent taſte ; 
part of it being leavened, and the other unleavened ; which to avoid, 
the water mult be poured by degrees, and the maſs worked by de- 

z Waiting to pour no more water, till the firſt poured being fo 
incorporated with the maſs, by the working of it, it has brought 
it to a due conſiſtence, neither too hard, nor too ſoft ; and then pour 
more water upon that maſs already worked, and then the workman 
approaches, with his hand, new flour, near that maſs, all ready 
worked, incorporating both together, and ſo on, till the end of the 
operation. The water muſt be neither too hot, nor too colt for if 
too hot, it renders the fermentation through the whole maſs too 

t, and cauſes a di ſagreeable ſourneſs in the bread ; if too cold, 
it hinders the fermentation, which renders the bread heavy, and 
gives it a ſweet, unpalatable taſte, In winter, the leaven is always 
prepared in a warm place, elſe it would have little or no effect; and 
the maſs, after it has been kneaded, is kept longer before it is put 
into the oven, than in the ſummer ;, in order to give time to the 
leaven to ferment through the whole maſs. 


There is an art in heating the oven for the baking of bread ; for if || 


it is too hot, it hinders the bread from riſing, and makes it almoſt 
all cruſt ; if too cold, inſtead of evaporating the whole humidity, 
it keeps the greateſt part of it within the maſs, and renders the 
bread heavy and diſagreeable: therefore a gradual heat is beſt ; for 
then the bread riſing and baking by degrees, acquires a, due conſiſt- 
ence, -and a ſavoury taſte. 
It muſt be obſerved, alſo, that the leaven, arrived at an extraor- 
dinary ſourneſs, is not to be uſed, not even in the ſmalleſt quantity; 
for it would communicate a very diſagreeable taſte to the whole. 
BISKET, (i. e. bis, twice, coctus, baked) which is a ſort of bread, 
for the ſervice of the ſea, is made in the ſame manner as other bread, 
with this ſingle difference, that it paſſes the oven twice. The firſt 
time it is 4aked to the conſiſtence of common bread, and kept till it 
has ſweated all it's humidity, and then put into the oven again, to 
dry it quite; otherwiſe it would be ſubject to grow mouldy, and 
ſour. Foy long voyages, they bake it four times, and prepare it fix 
months before the embarkation. _ * | 
G1NGER-BREAD, is a rich fort of bread, the flavour and taſte 
whereof are heightened and improved with ſpices, and particularly 
inger, whence the name. I here are various forms and prepara- 
tions of ginger-bread. The following is well recommended. In- 
to a pound of almonds grate a penny white loaf, and beat them to- 
gether; to the mixture add an ounce of ginger, ſcraped fine, and 
aniſced and liquorice in powder, of each a quarter of an ounce: pour 
in two or three ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, and make the whole into a 
paſte, with half a pound of ſugar ; mould and roll it, print it and 
it in a ſtove.” OY | , 
Others make it with treacle, citron, lemon and orange- peel, can- 


died-ginger, coriander and carraway ſeed, mixed up with as much 
flour, as will make it into a paſte. | 

In all the other parts of the world they have little or no notion 
of baking, except in thoſe parts where the Europeans have ſettled 
and where they are numerous; every where elſe they follow yet the 
primitive ſimplicity of baking their bread under the embers ;” the 
— part of the eaſtern and weſtern nations having not even the 
caſt notion of bread. Eſpecially thoſe who dry their meat by the 
ſun, and eat it withcut any other cookery, as molt of the Tarta:; 
In the Weſt- Indies, and on the coaſt of Brazil, ſome Indian nations 
make bread of a ſort of root, they call caſſave, or cafſubre, which is 
a ſort of poiſon of itſelf, before it's preparation; which is done in 
this manner; they pound the root, to extract all it's juice, in which 
conſiſts all it's malignity ; they afterwards dry it in the ſun, ſo that 
it may eaſily be reduced into a fort of farina, or flour, which they 
mix with water, and mould it into the form of a large pancake 
which they bake before the fire. When baked, it is as whate as - 
ſheet, and very agreeable to the taſte. "They could, if they thought 
proper, make a very good bread of maize, which they have in abun. 


| dance; but they content themſelves with broiling the whole ear up. 


on the coals, and thus eat it without any other preparation. 

The bakers of London make the nineteenth company. They 
were incorporated about the year 1307, and conſiſt of a maſter, four 
wardens, thirty aſſiſtants, and one hundred and forty- nine on the li- 
very, beſide the commonalty. The bakers of London are under the 
juriſdiction of the lord-mayor and aldermen. 

A penalty is inflicted on bakers ſelling at a higher price than is 
ſet by the lord-mayor. -Bakers are to ſet their marks on their bread, 

The aſſize of bread is regulated by ſeveral ſtatutes. 

BAKING alſo implies the expoling a ſubſtance, incloſed in a cruſt, 
to the fire. ; 

In pharmacy, an oil is made of earth-worms ; which having ſtood 
ſome time to putrefy, are covered up, together with the veſſel they 
are in, with a whcaten cruſt, and ſet in the oven: by which they are 
converted to a thick yellow oily powder: this is preſcribed againſt 
arthritic, ſhooting pains. YO | 

BAKING porcelain. See PORCELAIN, and CHINA-toare. 

BALA, is a name uſed by ſome botanic authors for the plantane. 
tree; called alſo by others the banana, and ficoides. © - 

BALAAMITES, were a ſect in the firſt age of Chriſtianity, of 
the ſame import in the Hebrew language with that called, in the 
Greek, NicCOLAITANS; Which fee. 

BALAM PULLI, in botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind ſold in the thops. 

BALANCE, or BALLANCE, /ibra, one of the fix ſimple powers 
in mechanics, principally uſed in determining the equality or differ- 

. ence of weights in heavy bodies, and conſequently their malles or 
quantities of matter. 

The balance is of two kinds, the ancient and the modern. 

The ancient, or Roman, called alſo the fatera Romana, or ſtecl- 
yard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on a center, and ſuſpen- 
ded near one of it's extremities : the bodies to be weighed are applicd 
on one ſide of the center, and their weight is {hewn by the diviſion 
marked on the beam, where the weight, which is moveable along 

the lever, keeps the ſteel-yard in equilibrio. This balance is ſtill 
frequently uſed in weighing heavy bodies. 
he modern balance now generally uſed, conſiſts of a lever or 
beam ſuſpended exactly in the middle, having ſcales or baſons hung 
to each extremity. | : 

The lever is called the jugum or beam, and the two moieties there- 
of on each ſide the axis, the brachia, or arms. The line on which 
the beam turns, or which divides it's brachtia, is called the axis; 
and when conſidered with regard to the length of the brachra, is 
eſteemed a point only, and called the center of the balance : the han- 
dle whereby it is held, or by which the whole apparatus is ſuſpen- 

. ded, is called trutina; and the flender part perpendicular to the 


| beam, whereby either the equilibrium, or preponderency of bodies is 


indicated, is called the tongue of the balance. 

It follows, from what has been obſerved, therefore, that in the 
Roman balance, the weight uſed for a counterpoiſe is the ſame, but 
the points of application various: in the common balance the coun- 

terpoiſe is various, and the points of application the ſame. The 
| 23 on which each is founded, may be very eaſily underſtood 

rom the following obſervations, and the eos properties of the 
lever. SeeLEVER. 17 2 | 

BALANCK, doftrine of the. The beam AB {plate 1623, fig. 9) 
the prineapel part of the balance, is a lever of the firſt kind, which 
(inſtead of reſting on a fulcrum at C, it's center of motion) is ſuſ- 
pended by ſomewhat faſtened to C, it's center of motion. So that 
x — of the balance depends on the ſame theorem as that of 
the lever, | | i 

Hence, as the known weight is to the unknown, ſo is the diſ- 
tance of the unknown weight from the center of motion, to the 
diſtance of the known weight, where the two weights will counter- 
poiſe each other; conſequently, the known weights ſhew the quan- 
tity of the unknown. ntl 

Or thus: the action of a weight to move a balance.is by ſo much 


greater, as the point preſſed by the weight is more diſtant from the 


center of the balance; and that action follows the proportion of the 
diſtance of the ſaid point from that center. hen the balance 
moves about it's center, the point B deſcribes the arch BU CH. 19) 


| whilſt the point A deſcribes the arch A a, which is the biggeſt 9! 


the two: therefore in the motion of the balance, the action of the 
ſame weight is different, according to the point to which it is ap- 
plied: hence it follows, that the proportion of the ſpace gone 
through by the point at A is as Aa, and at B as Bb, but thoſe 
arches are to one another, as C A, CB. 


| 


BALANCE, hydrtatical, a kind of balance contrived for the 2 
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By exact finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies, both liquid and 
ſolid. 


purity of bodies of all kinds ; the quality and richneſs of metals, ores, 
minerals, &c. the proportions in any mixture, adulteration, or the 
like ; of all which the f. pecific weight is the only adequate teſt, _ 
The hydroſtatical balance is founded on this theorem of Archi- 
medes, that a body heavier than water weighs leſs in water than in 
air, by the weight of as much water as is equal to it in bulk. 
Whence, if we ſubtract the weight of the body in water from it's 
- weight in air, the difference Dux the weight of as much water as 
is equal in magnitude to the ſolid propoſed. ; 
Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, to- 
ther with the weight of each apart ; to find their proportion, di- 
vide the greater by the leſſer ; the quotient compared. to one, that 
is, unity, will be the antecedent of the proportion deſired. 
The inſtrument, with it's apparatus, is repreſented / plate 13, fig. 
, 6, Hydroftatics and Hydraulics,) and needs little deſcription. 
GOLD. T 5 
AB is a nice balance, _— with a ſmall part of a grain, and 
furniſhed with a long examen D, for determining the exact horizon- 
tal poſition of the balance. | 
1. To find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid : hang to the end B of 
the beam the little ſcale S, and to the bottom of the ſcale 8, by a 
horſe-hair, which is of the fame ſpecific gravity with water, the 
glaſs bubble G, which muſt be ſpecifically heavier than any fluid 
except mercury. To the oppoſite end A of the beam — a braſs 
ſcale E, which is a counterpoiſe to the bubble G immerſed in wa- 
ter: but when the bubble hangs out of the water, a weight mult be 
laid on E to keep it in equilibrio, which 1 will be equal to 
what the bubble loſt in water, or to a bulk of water equal to the 
bubble; when rain water is uſed, this weight will be a thouſand 
grains. Then fill a cylindrical veſſel I, about two thirds with com- 
mon water ; and when the bubble 1s let into it, the beam will re- 
main in a horizontal poſitioy, if the water be of the ſame ſpecific 
gravity as that in which the bubble was adjuſted; if it be not, there 
will be a variation, which is to be corrected by means of little 
weights for that purpoſe. Having thus adjuſted the bubble in water, 
the {pecitic gravity of any other fluid will be found by , the 
bubble in it; and ſince you always weigh ſo much of the liquid as is 
equal to the bulk of the bubble, if there be any difference between 
ſuch quantity and the like * of water, it will be diſcovered 
by putting weights into the aſcending ſcale. E. g. if red port wine 
be put into the veſſel I, the bubble will ſink and require the addi- 
tion of ten grains in the ſcale E, when the ba/ance has been adjuſted 
in rain-water, for reſtoring the equilibrium ; which ſhews that port 
wine is lighter than rain water ten parts in a thouſand, or one hun- 
dredth part. If proof brandy be 1 ſeventy-ſeven grains will be 


required to reſtore the equilibrium, and therefore brandy, or proof 


ſpirits, weighs ſeventy- ſeven parts in a thouſand, or one thirteenth 
part leſs than rain water. But in a denſer medium G would riſe ; 
and if ſea water be uſed, twenty · ſix grains muſt be put into the ſcale 
S to reſtore the equilibrium, which ſhews that ſea water is twenty- 
{ix parts in one — or one thirty-eighth part, heavier than 
rain water. 

2. To find the ſpecific weight of a ſolid: inſtead of the bubble, 
hang on the glaſs bucket K, fig. 6, which with it's ſuſpending piece 
H, will be in zquilibrio with the counterpoiſing ſcale E. Having 
weighed the ſolid in air in the bucket, by counterpoiſing it with 
— por on the ſcale E, note it's weight; but r only the 
ſolid. to be tried, but the glaſs bucket itſelf will loſe of it's weight 
when immerſed in water, you muſt reſtore to the bucket the weight 
that it loſes by being immerſed, that the body in it alone may be 
examined : this is done by means of the piece F, which weighs juſt 
as much as a bulk of water equal to the bucket ; and being flipped 
on the ſuſpending piece at H, it not only reſtores to the bucket 
what it had loſt by being immerſed in water, but makes a ſcale for 
receiving weights, in order to reſtore the equilibrium to the ſolid 
contained in the bucket, and to ſhew how much it has loſt of it's 
weight in water. When many bodies are to be weighed hydroſta- 
tically, it is beſt to weigh them all in the air ſucceſſively, and ſet 

own their weights before you begin to weigh them in water, be- 
cauſe it would be troubleſome to 51% the bucket every time. Care 
muſt alſo be taken that no bubbles of air adhere to the bodies 
welghed in water, which would make them lighter, 

Dr. Defaguliers has added a contrivance to this machine to make 
it more nice, ſee fig. 7. 8, 8, S, are three ſcrews, which ſerve to 
ſet the foot and ſtem upright; and OM is a ſtring and plummet, 
whoſe pay hanging over M, ſhews when the piece PC is truly 
vertical, There is alſo a piece EO, which has a lit to compare 
w_ the 2 D playing in the notches Cc. Deſag. Exp. Phil. 

„ii. p. 196, 

r. Martin propoſes the following conſtruction of an accurate 
hydroſtatical balance, AB, ſee fig. 8, is the foot on which it ſtands ; 

D, a pillar ſupporting a moveable braſs plate E F, faſtened there- 
to by the ſcrew in the knob e. In the end of this plate is fixed an 
upright piece I K, ſu porting another plate G H, which ſlides back- 
wards and forwards thereon, and is moveable every way about it. 
In the end of this plate at H, 
taped with a fine thread from one end to the other; upon this 
moves the ſwan- neck {lip of braſs NO, to which a v 

nce is hung at the point N; to one of whoſe ſcales P is a pended 


ry ny body R, by a fine horſe-hair or piece of ſilk S: the weight 
a e ſaid body R ia the air is expreſſed by the weights put into the 
icale Qto make an equilibrium therewith, which bein royed b 

ummerging the ſolid in the fluid T V, contained in the laſs WV, 


is again reſtored by weights put into the ſcale P. So that the weights | 


| 5 


The inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in eſtimating the degree of | 


* Cluſters on the ſhells of the lar 


is fixed (by a nut beneath) a wire LM, 


exact ba- 


in the ſcale Q compared with thoſe in the ſcale P, ſhew at once the 
ſpecific gravity of the ſolid R to that of the fluid TV. 

BALANCE of the air, is uſed to expreſs the weight of that fluid, 
whereby, according to it's known property, it preſſes where it is 
leaſt reſiſted, till it be equally adjuſted in every part. 

BALANCE, aſſay, a very nice balance uſed in docimaſtical opera- 
tions, to determine exactly the weight of minute bodies. 

This balance ſhould be made of the beſt ſteel, and of the hardeſt 
kind; beeauſe that metal is not ſo eaſily ſpoiled with ruſt, as iron; 
and it is more apt than any other to take a perfect poliſh, which at 
the ſame time prevents the ruſt; 

The ſtructure of the affayer's ſcale is little different from that of 
common ſcales, otherwiſe than by it's nicety and ſmallneſs. 

BALANCE of a cl:c> or watch, is that part of either, which by it's 
motion regulates and determines the beats. 

BALANCE is an inſtrument contrived to determine accurately 
the ſpecific gravity of ſolid and fluid bodies. Sce HYDROSTAT1- 
CAL, : 

BALANCE, in the accounts of merchants, is, when there is an equa- 
lity between the debtor and creditor ſides of any diſtin account. In 
that caſe, the account is ſaid to be balanced. In the method of 
keeping the books of traders, according to that excellent art of 
charge and diſcharge by double entry, ſuch books, if correctly kept, 
will always be fit for a general balance. 

BALANCE, among painters. Sce the article EQUILIBRIUM. 

BALANCE gf power, in a political ſenſe, re vilts from, and is main- 
tained by, the alliances of different nations, as their circumſtances 
and intereſts may require ; and which are principally engaged in 
with a view to fruſtrate the ambitious deſigns of powerful monarchs. 

BALANCE 4 trade, implies an equality between the value of com- 
modities bought of foreigners, and the value of the native produc- 
tions tranſplanted into other countrics. 

This balance ſhould always be kept up in trading nations; and if it 
cannot be made in commodities, it — in ſpecie. Hereby we know 
whether a nation gains or loſes by foreign trade, or any branch 


thereof; and conſequently whether that nation grows richer or poorer 
by traffick. 


The methods of arriving at this knowledge are various. The 
firſt and moſt received is, by taking a ſtrict ſurvey of what proportion 
the value of the commodities exported bears to thoſe imported. But 


this method is very uncertain, on account of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a true account either of the exports or imports. 
method is, by obſerving the courſe of exchange, which if in general 
above the intrinſic value or par of the coins in foreign nations, ſhews 
that we not only loſe by ſuch exchanges, but alſo by the general 
courſe of our trade. But as we trade to many countries with which 
there is no ſettled courſe of exchange, this method is conſequently 
imperfect. A third way, though the leaſt obvious and palpable of 
any, is, by obſerving the increaſe and diminution of our coin and bul- 
lion. In this cafe, the money ſeems to vulgar eyes moſt plentiful 
when there is the leaſt occaſion for it; and more — as the occa- 
ſions for employing it are more numerous and advantageous: 

which means we ſeem to have moſt money when we have leaſt trade. 
The fourth method is derived from the increaſe or the diminution of 
our trade and ſhipping in general: for if theſe diminiſh, what- 
ever profit ſome individuals may make, the nation loſes ; and vice 


verſa. 

ns E. To balance, in the ſea language, is to contract or re- 
duce a ſail in a tempeſt, into a narrower compaſs, by rolling up a 
ſmall ſpace of it at one corner; in contradiſtinction to reefing, 
which is common to all the principal fails. : 

BALANCE of the boom main-ſail, 1s done, after all it's reefs are taken 
in, by folding up a ſimilar portion of the hindmoſt lower corner 
called the clue, and faſtening it ſtrongly to the boom, ſecuring it 
from being fretted with the cord with which it is faſtened. 

BALANCE of the mixen, is performed by lowering a little the migen 
yard, —_— up a ſmall 


ner, and faſtening it to the yard, about a fiſth inward from the outer 


£ 


end, or yard arm, towards the maſt. 

BALANCE, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh name for a fiſh 
called by authors the zygæna, and by ſome the hammer-headed 
ſhark, or libella. It is, according to Arteda, a ſpecies of the ſqualus, 
with a very broad arid tranſverſe head, reſembling a hammer ; and 
that author diſtinguiſhes it by the above name. | 

BALANCERS, in natural hiſtory, are the two ſmall oblong bo- 
dies, placed under the wings of the two-winged flies, and, in ſome 
meaſure, ſupplying the office of the two other wings, which are poſ- 
ſefled by thole of the four-winged claſs. ; 

BALANCIER, is a machine made uſe of in ſtriking coins, 
medals, counters, &c. See COINAGE. 

BALANI MARINI, certain multivalve ſhells, uſually growing in 

fort: of the ſea ſhell- th + ſome- 
times they are found large, looſe, and petrified, at a great diſtance 
from the ſea; in which ſtate they are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


balanite. | 


The balanus is a ſea-ſhell of an oblong figure, approaching to that 
of an acorn, open at the mouth or top, and compoſed of ſeveral por- 
tions, or valves, from ſix to twelve in number, not moveable or looſe, 
as in the other bivalve or niultivalve ſhells, but fixed in one another 
by an intermediate ſubſtance. | . oh 
This ſmall fiſh is of a very admirable ſtructure. Leewenhoeck ac- 
knowledges, that he never met with any animal, in'which fo many 
objects of wonder lay open to the naked eye as in this. It has twelve 
legs or arms which are crooked, and garniſhed with a great number 
hairs: theſe twelve they elevate on all occaſions ; and, beſide 
theſe, they have eight others, which are much ſmaller, and ſtand 
lower. Their body is, in all reſpects, like that of the concha _ 
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ſera. It is cartilaginous, and mucous, and of an ill taſte. See the 
figure in plate 27, of Shells. | 

BALANITES, in natural hiſtory, is a name given by the ancients 
to a ſtone, ſuppoſed to have been one of the ſemi-pellucid gems. 

BALANUS, glans, a term applied by — to the nut of the 
yard; and alſo to the clitoris. 

BALANUS likewiſe ſometimes denotes a ſuppoſitor. 

BaLanuvs Myxers1CA, among phyſicians, the oil acorn, The 
whole nut has a purging quality; and the dry preſſing or powder, 

After the oil is extracted, is both cleanſing and drying. 

BALASS, or BALLAs, the name of a Lind of ruby. 

BALATITI, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the le of the 
Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, by the flight of which they 
predict future events. | 

BALAUSTINES, in pharmacy, large rofe-like flowers, of a 
deep-red colour, fet in long 1 tough cups. They are the 

produce of the wilder double - flowered pomegranate- tree, are of a mo- 
derately rough and ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, and mildly aſtringent 
and corroborating, and on that account uſed in diarrhœas, and other 
fluxes, hernias, &c. 

BALBUSARDUS, in zoology, an ancient name for the bird 
called in Engliſh the bald-buzzard. It is of the long-winged and 
hawk kind, frequents the ſhores of ponds and rivers, and ſometimes 
of the ſea, where it preys on fiſh. | 

BALCONY, in tn ide any a projecture in the front of a houſe, 
or other building, ſupjrted by pillars, or conſoles, and encompaſſed 
with a balluſtrade : or it is a kind of open gallery, for people to ſtand 
in, to behold any public ſhow, or for taking the air in. They are 
uſually level with the firſt floor, and are — of wood, or iron. 

BALCONY is alſo a gallery in a ſhip, either covered or open, made 
abaft, either for the captain's convenience, or for ornament. 

BALDACANIFER, (corruptly ſpelt, balcanifer} an ancient 
ſtandard-bearer of the knights-templars. 

BALDACHIN, or BALDAQUIN, in architecture, a building in 
form of a canopy, ſupported by pillars, and frequently uſed as a co- 
vering to inſulated altars. Some allo uſe the term balduchin ior the 
ſhell over the door. 

BALDACHIN, popularly BAUDAKIN, a term applied by middle age 
writers to a rich kind of cloth, made of gold warp and ſilk woot, va- 
riouſly figured. It was formerly brought into theſe countries from 
Baldacio, or Babylon ; whence the name. | 

ALDMONIE, an old Engliſh term for gentian, of which the 
8 is uſed in medicine; the meum, or ſpignel, is alſo thus galled 
by ſome. | 

"BALDNESS, calvities, among phyſicians, is a __ off of the 
hair, particularly that of the finciput, without being able to grow 

in; the — — of the head, which ſhould feed it, being dried up 
by ſome diſeaſe, old age, the immoderate uſe of powder, or by other 
means. 

Immoderate venery is reputed one of the chief cauſes of baldneſs ; 
old age brings it on of courſe. Some will have the proximate cauſe 
of baldneſs to be the dryneſs of the brain, and it's ſhrinking from the 
eranium; it's having been obſerved, that in bald perſons there is al- 
ways a vacuity or empty ſpace between the ſcull and the brain, X 

ALE, in commerce, is ſaid of merchandizes packed up in cloth, 
and corded round very tight, in order to keep them from breaking, 
or preſerve them from the weather. Moſt of the merchandize ca- 
pable of this kind of package, deſigned for fairs or exportation, ought 
to he in bales ; and too much care cannot be taken in packing them, 
to prevent their being damaged. The bales are always to be marked 
wo numbered, that the merchants to whom they belong may eaſily 
know them. | 

Ba LE- goods, among the Engliſh merchants, are all ſuch as are im- 

orted or exported in bales z but the French give that name to certain 
Tard wares, and other ſorts of merchandize, which come to Paris, and 

are commonly made of indifferent materials, by bad workmen. 
Ay rows of camlet, are called, at Smyrna, tables, by reaſon of their 

t figure. | ' 

A bale of cotton yarn is from 3 to 400 weight; of raw ſilk, it is 
from 1 to 400; of lockram or dowlas, either three, three and an 
half, or four pieces. | ; 

BALE of paper conſiſts of a certain number of reams packed to- 

ther in a bundle. * | 

The bale ſent 3 Marſeilles to Conſtantinople uſually contains 
12 reams. A bale or ballon of crown paper, manufactured in ſome 

s of Provence, and ſold in the Levant for Venice paper, conſiſts 
of 14 reams, | | 

BALE of dice, for playing with, is a little packet, or paper, con- 
taining ſeveral dozens. _ | 

BAL.ENGER, a term given by middle-age writers to a kind of 
veſſel of war, or barge, of which we have no particular deſcription. 
© BALESTRA, in natural hiſtory, a name applied by ſome authors 
to the fiſh uſually called capriſcus. 

BALISTES, in natura . a genus of the ſwimming am- 
phibia : there are eight ſpecies of it. | 

'  BALIVIS, a name by which the people of the Philippine iſlands 
call their common duck : it is ſomewhat ſmaller, and much more 
beautifully coloured, than our wild-duck. 

BALIVO amovendo, in law, was a writ for removing a bailiff from 
his office, for want of having ſufficient land in his bailiwick to anſwer 

the king and his le. 
AIK 
rows. 997. ; 

BALK$,among builders, are large pieces of timber, brought in floats 

from abroad. The word ſometimes denotes the ſummer-beam of a 
; building ; alſo poles or raftersover out-houſes or barns; and, amo 


bricklayers, great beams, ſuch as are uſed in making ſcaffolds, 
2 3 
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„in agriculture, ſignifies a ridge or bank between two fur- | 
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ed, from five ty 
if above cight inches 


BALKS are likewiſe a ſort of beams i 
twelve inches ſquare ; but the greater balks, 
ſquare, are accounted timber. 

BALKs, or bawks, likewiſe ſignify 
a ſtable, or other building for the roof. 

BALKERS, among filhermen, are perſons placed on rocks, and 
other eminences at ſea, to ſpy the herring-droves, and give notice by 
waving boughs, which wy hoy go, and where they may be found 
; BALL, a ſpherical or round body, either naturally fo, or turned 
into that form. There are balls of common woed, of box, iron, &c 

BALL was a ſpecies of game or (port frequent among the ancients 

The Romans had four Kinde of pilæ, or balls; ſome of which were 
toſſed and caught in the air, and others were ſtruck with the arm or 
fiſt. Galen has written a treatiſe on the exerciſc of the leſſer ball. 

BALL, pila, is alſo applied to a form of medicines ; as the tooth. 
ach ball, the ſpitting-bull, &c. 

BALL, among the Corniſh miners, denotes a tin-mine. Godal. 


the poles which are laid over 


of metal. 
BALL alſo denotes a genteel afſerably of both ſexes, who dance to 


| phin's ba!!, or mine, is the moſt famous in Cornwall for it's quartiy 


| the ſound of inſtruments, 


* BALLS are uſcd, in architecture, for ſupparting attic pedeſtels, 
BALLS, billiard, in the game of billiards, are made of ivory. 
BaLLs, in brewing, are uſed to fine, feed, preſerve, and colons 

malt-drinks, wines, and cyders: they are either brown or pale. See 

the article BREWING, 

BALLS, chewing, are thoſe which the horſe keeps champine, or 
maſticating iu his mouth, a conſiderable time, without ſwallowing, 
ev are chiefly uſed for a loſt appetite, a thing very incidental tg 

orſes. 

They are uſually made of aſſa- ſœtida, liver of antimony, juniper, 
bay-wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten and incorporated into a 
maſs with verjuice. he method of adminiſtration is to wrap one 
of the balls in a linen cloth, and, having a ſtring faſtened to it, make 
the horſe chew it three or four hours at a time. 

BALLS, cryſtailine, are two ſorts of foſſile bodies, diſtinguiſhed by 
authors into echinated and concave ; the firſt being roundith nodules 
of ſtrong matter, covered over with points of chryſtal ; and the other, 
flints and other ſtones, with cavities in the middle of them, which are 
cruſted over or lined with theſe cryſtals. 

BALL of the fact of a deg, is the prominent part of the middle of 
the foot, called by ſome Latin writers peleta ; and is to be taken away 
by cutting it out. See ExPEDITATION. 

BALLS, in electricity. Thoſe of Mr. Canton conſiſt of two pieces 
of cork, or pith of alder, nicely turned in a lathe, to the ſize of a ſmall 
pea, and ſuſpended by fine linen threads; intended as ELECTROME« 
TERS, and are of excellent uſe for diſcovering ſmall degrees of clecs 
tricity, &c. 

BALLs, fire, globii incendiarii, are bags of canvaſs filled with 
powder, ſulphur, ſalt petre, pitch, &c. to be thrown by the ſoldiers, 
or out of mortars, in order to fire the houſes, incommode trenches, 
advanced ports, or the like. | 

The preparation of fire balls, among the moderns, conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral operations, viz. ing the bag, preparing the compolition, tying, 
and, laſtly, dipping the ball. 

The bags tor this purpoſe are either oval or round. 

The compoſition wherewith fire ba/ls are filled, is various: to ten 
pounds of meal-gunpowder, add two of ſalt petre, one of ſulphur, 
and one of colophony ; or, to fix pounds of gunpowder, add tour of 
ſalt petre, four of 1 one of powdered-glaſs, half a pound of au- 
timony, as much camphor, an ounce of ſal-ammoniac, and four of 
common falt, all pulverized. Sometimes they even fill fire balls with 
hand-granadoes, 

For tying the "ah balls, they prepare two iron rings, one fitted round 
the aperture, where the bal is to be lighted, the other near it's bale. 
A cord is tied to theſe rings in ſuch a manner, as that the ſeveral turns 
repreſent ſemicircles of the ſphere cutting the globe through the 
poles; over the cords, extended according to the * of the dal, 
others are tied, cutting the former at right angles, and parallel w 
each other, making a knot at each interſection: lafily, after putting 
in a leaden bullet, the reſt of the ſpace is filled with tow or paper. 
Thus completed, the fire ball remains to be dipped in a compolitian 
of melted pitch tour pounds, colophony two, and liaſeed oil, or oil of 
turpentine, two ; aſter dipping, they cover it round with tow, aud 
dip again, till it be brought to the juſt diameter required. 

BALLS of fire, in the air, are meteors obſerved to paſs over coun- 
tries, and computed by philoſophers to be ſometimes thirty miles 
high, They have been ſeen to burſt at that height, and notwith- 
ſtanding the air muſt be extremely rare at that diſtance, yet the 
on is heard for ſeventy miles round on the ſurface of the 
earth. 

Ba L Ls, in animals. Naturaliſts make mention of a ſort of ballsof 
hair, covered over with a ſmooth, ſhining coat or ſhell, found in the 
{ſtomachs of oxen, cows, calves, horſes, — and goats, particularly 
the chamois or rupicapra. 

Sir Hans Sloan ſpeaks of a ba! found in the inteſtines of a man much 
afflicted with the colic; it was fix inches in circumference, «1 3 
ſpungy ſubſtance, and, when viewed with a microſcope, appeared 
made up of ſmall tranſparent hairs or fibres, wrought together like 
the tophus bovinus : in the middle was a common plum-{tone, arouf 
which the fibrous matter had gathered fratum ſuper firatum. Sce 
article HA iR. | ; 

Others have been found with plum-ſtones and cherry-ftones in the 
centers, 

The generality of naturaliſts, particularly Geſner and Camera 
take theſe balls to be formed of the reſidue of the plants which the 


animals have eaten, the harder fibres whereof remain undigehs, 
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aſſa-foetida, one of ſtinking ſaracen, and any other offenſive ingre- 
dients. The reſt as in the fire and ſmoak balk. 

BALL, tennis, is a'ſmall globe, covered with cloth or leather, 
and uſed in playing at the game of tennis and cricket. 

BALLS, treacle, or cordial pills, are made of juniper berries, 
beaten, boiled, preſſed, and ſtrained; then the liquor boiled_up a 
ſecond time to the conſiſtence of broth, mixed with the cordial 
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ficapra, in particular, are ſuppoſed to be the fibres of 

2 3 5 by ſome a ſpecies of aconite. Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 189. p. 373. See BEZOAR, 3 35 

Balls, or BALLETS, in heraldry, are a bearing in coats of arms, 
and take their names from the ſeveral colours; as beſants, when or ; | 
plates, hen argent; lortraus, when gules, &. | 

Bail, Herb, is a fort of artificial fountain, from which the wa- 
ter is made to 1 2 through a globe, or hollow ball. $5 | 


N 4 . 9 powder known among farriers, made of aniſe, fennel, liquorice, &c. 

BALLS, hirſe, among farriers, a kind of cordial medicine, ad- adding to the whole | of the grains of kermes powdexed. The 
miniſtered in the form of balls, ſuppoſed of great virtue for feedin maſs Fain made into balls, is commended againſt diſorders of the 
and ſtrengthening ſound, as well as healing and raiſing unſound, ſtomach, breaſt, wind, &c. and is by ſome called the treacle of the 
horſes. | Germans. | 


Markham's horſe balls are a preparation of aniſeeds, carthamums, 
elecampanie, and other ingredients, wrought into a {tiff paſte, and 
thence formed into balls. They are cleanſing and emollient, ef- 
keacious in colds, fſurfeits, and hard labour, and eſpecially uſeful 
where any of the chief viſcera are dec : nothing raiſes a lean 
horſe ſo foon, being partly food and partly phyſic. 

BALLS, land, are thoſe which, when thrown out of a mortar, 
fall to the ground, burn and burſt there. The ingredients are 
nearly the ſame as thoſe of the water balls, only the ſpecific gravity | | 
is not regarded. | to $i of G 

BALLS, Tight, globi lucentes, are ſuch as diffuſe an intenſe light 
around; or they are bulls, which being caſt out of a mortar, or 
the hand, burn tor ſome time, and illuminate the adjacent parts. 

Luminous, or l, balls for the hand, are made of ground 
powder, ſalt-petre, brimftone, camphor, and borax, all ſprinkled | 
with oil, and mouldered into a maſs with ſuet, and this is * 9u | 
up in tow, with a ſheet of ſtrong paper over it. To fire it, they BALLs, water, thoſe which ſwim, and burn a conſiderable time 
make a hole into it with a bodkin, into which they put ſome prim- || in the water, and at iength burſt therein. 
ing that will burn flow. It's uſe is to be caſt into any works they Theſe are made in a wooden ſhell, the cavity of which is filled 
would diſcover in the night- ine. with a compoſition of refined ſaltpetre, ſulphur, ſaw-duſt boiled in 

For the larger light Balls, or thoſe to be thrown to a greater diſ- water of faltpetre, and dried ; to which ſometimes other ingredients 
tance, they melt equal quantities of ſulphur, turpentine, and pitch; | are added, as iron filings, Greek pitch, amber duſt, glaſs powdered, 
and herein dip an earthen or ſtone hall, of a diameter much leſs than and camphor. The ingredients are to be ground, mixed up, and 
that of the mortar out of which the fire ball is to be caſt: then rol- 22 


of 6 ; | [| | , moiſtencd with linſeed-oil, nut-oil, olive-oil, hempſeed-orl, or 
ling it in gunpowder, and covering it round with gauze, they dip I petrol. At the bottom is placed an iron coffin, filled with whole 
it again, and repeat the reſt till it come to fit the cavity of the un-powder, that the Ball may at laſt burit with t noiſe; and 


rea 
-mortar : laſtly, they ſprinkle it around with - gunpowder. This, Taftly, the ball is, by the addition of lead, or — made of 
being once Kindled, will ſtrongly illuminate all round the place I the ſame ſpecific gravity with water. 
where it is thrown, and give opportunity to examine the ſtate and ||| BALLAD, or BaLLer, a kind of ſong, adapted to the capacit 
condition thereof. | 'F | of the lower claſs of people; who, being mightily taken with this 


BALLS, martial, in chemiſtry, a mixture of filings of iron, and ſpecies of poetry, are thereby not a little influenced in the conduct 
cream of tartar, formed into a ſolid conſiſtence, and the form of of their hves. fre N 


a ball, uſed to impregnate water, or other liquids, with iron, diſ- ||| In the eld Engliſh verſion of the Bible, the book of Canticles is 
ſolved by the tartareous acid. ; | entitled the ballet of ballets; which has given ſcandal to. ſome 


BALLS, vegetable, in natural hiſtory and botany, a very particular 
kind of plant, of a deep green colour, of an irregularly ſpherical 
ſhape, hollow within, and of different ſizes, from an inch and an 
half to three inches in diameter. It probably belongs to the conferva 
genus, in the claſs of moſſes. See CORAL. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. 
art. 83. an. 1752. 

BALL-vein, in mineralogy, a name given by the miners in Suſſex 

to a ſort of iron ore, common there, and wrought to conſiderable 
advantage. It yields not any great quantity of metal, but what it 
has runs freely in the fire; it 1s uſually found in looſe malles, not 
in form of ſtrata, and is often covered with one or more cruſts. 
It [nr win 4 contains ſome ſparkling particles, and is uſually of 
a Circular form, in the perfect maſſes; thickeſt in the middle, and 
gradually thinner as it approaches the ſides. The ores of Suſſex in 
general are poor, but they require very little trouble in the working; 
| fo that a conſiderable * is annually made from them. 


— —— 
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They are of the ſame nature as the tincture of Mars tartariſed; | 


and therefore theſe 
* * | 
 BALLs, mercurial, in chemiftry, an amal of mercury and 
tin, ſufficiently ſolid to be b! and . a Se Roti 
To make mercurial balls, add mercury to melted tin, and pour 
the fluid maſs into a round and hollow mould. al n 
Theſe balls are uſed to puriſy water in which they are boiled; 
for which purpoſe travellers often carry ſome along with: them. 
BALL, in the military and pyrotechnical art, comprehends divers 
ſorts of ingredients, generally of the combuſtible kind, ferving to 
burn and deſtroy, gives light, ſmoak, ſtench, &c. ſuch as fire Fall, 
| ight-balls, "ſtink 851k, and e like. | e 
Bull Rkewiſe denotes all ſorts of bullets for fire arms, from the 
cannon to the piſtol. 7 1 c | | 
25 balls are of iron; muſquet Balle, piſtol balls; Kc. are " 
BAL of a pendulim; the weight at the bottom. In ſhorter pen- 
cond A Lit we bob. Fa N * 


preparations may be | ſubſtituted for each 


Bal, among printers, a kind of wooden tunnel ſtuffed with! | 
wool, contained in a leather cover, which is nailed to the wood, 


with which the ink is applied on the forms to be wrought off. 


daubs them on the ink- block, and afterwards on the forms, which re- 
tain the ink neceſſary to make an impreſſion. 
BALLS of ſilk. wf], an ſpiders, are little caſes or cones woven 


of filk; wherein thoſe inſects depoſit thei See S1LK d 
Ph. Tr. N.. 362, Pp. 1037. Frag 


7. | 
BALLS; ſky, globi aerii, thoſe caſt on high out of mortars, and which, 


when arrived at their height, burſting like rockets, afford a ſpectacle 
of decoration, Sky-balls are made of a wooden ſhell, filled with 
various compoſitions, particularly that of the ſtars of rockets. 


Theſe are ſometimes intermixed with crackers and other com- 
buſtibles, making rains of fire, &c. 


Romiſh writers, as countenancing the opinion of thoſe WhO hold 


that book a ballet of love, or a recital - of the amours between So- 


Jomon and his concubine, as Caſtalio and ſome others have con- 
. ceived it to be. | 


It has been ſvggeſted, that a collection of. ballads is neceſſary to a 


+ miniſter, in order to learn the temper and inclinations of a _ 
which are here frequently uttered with great ſimplicity. e 


great Cecil, chief miniſter to queen Elizabeth, is faid to have made 
a moſt ample collection of ballads, on this account. A 


A very ingenious political writer, Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun, ſays, 


that if he could but make the ballads of a nation, he would care 
| you little who made the religion of it. | 


he French ballad is. a ſong conſiſting of three ſtrophes or 
ſtanzas of eight verſes each, beſides a half ſtrophe, the whole in 
rhime of two, three, or four verſes, with a 1 repeated at the 
end of each ſtrophe, as well as of the half ſtrophe. 
BALLAST, any heavy matter, as ſtones, grave], iron, &c. thrown 


into the hold of a ſhip, in order to make her fink a proper depth in 
the water, that ſhe may be-capable of carrying a ſufficient quantity 


of ſail without overſetting. | 
The ballaſt is ſometimes one half, ſometimes a third, and ſome- 


8 * II times a fourth part of the burden of the veſſel. Flat veſſels require 
The preſſman, holding one of theſe balls with either hand, firſt 


the moſt ballaſt, Maſters of veſſels are obliged to declare the quan- 


| tity of ballaſt they bear, and to unload it in certain places, but not 


in havens, ports, &. If a ſhip have too much ballaſt, ſne will 
draw too much water; if too little ſhe will bear no fail. Ships are 
ſaid to be in ballaſt, when they have no other loading. See Stat. 19, 
Geo. II. cap. 22. . 


BaLLAST; 1 trench the BALLAST, ſignifies to divide the ballrft 


into two ſeveral parts, or more, in the ſhip's hold; this is commonly 


done to find out a leak, or to undock her. . 
BALLAST ; to ſhoot the BALLAST, is to run over from the one 
{ide to the other. Corn, and all kinds of grain, is dangerous lading, 


B : OR: as it is apt to ſhoot : to prevent which, they make poucles, or bulk- 

of m Alls, ſmcak, or dark, thoſe which fill che air with ſmoak, and heads of boards, to keep it faſt. 
he ine Marken 2 place to prevent diſcoveries. To prepare a darken- BALLASTAGE. See the article LasTAGE. 
ay ng ball, make an oval, or ſpherical bag, melt roſin over the coals, BALLATOONS, are large, heavy luggage boats, that carry 

5 4 an equal part of ſalt. petre not 1 alſo of ſulphur, and * by the river from Aſtracan and the Caſpian ſea to Moſcow. 
ch | i mn part of charcoal. The whole being well incorporated, put hey carry from 100 to 200 tons, and are rowed by 100 men, or up- 
7 | 5 — firſt ſhred, and fill the bags with this compoſition, and dip es. | | | 
2 Bar the fame minger as & fire ball. BALEERUS, a freſh-water fiſh- of the leather-mouthed kind, 
ke B 2 ſo 7 Ayes SOAP. a ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the circaſſius. ; ; 
od ſerew c and. ſocket is an inſtrument made of braſs, with a perpetual arg. a name given by Ariſtotle to that ſpecies of cyprinus, 
the 8 Iv as to move horizontally, vertically, and obliquely ; and is called blicca and pleyſta, and, by modern writers, pallerus. 

255 n p, uſed for the managing of ſurveying inſtruments and aſtro- BALLET, BALLETTO, a kind of dramatic poem, re reſenting 
the "BA g aer , 0 F ſore. fabulous ſubject, or oration, divided into fſevera entries; 

whe nx nar rye bewerte thoſe which yield 4 great ſtench || wherein ſeveral verſoos recite things under the name of ſome deity, 
Ns tl e e . K or illuſtrious character. | | 
ts w of fatr-pere hy _ _ ten pounds em, „enen BALLET more particularly denotes a kind of comic m_ — 
/ | eqn oP. polo. Yew r, and four of colophony ; [| ſiſti i airs of various kinds of movements, which to- 
5 to theſe add two of charcoal; fix. of horſe-hooſs cut ſmall; three'o? || Sethe repreſen dog a 


No. 25. Vor.1, gether repreſent ſomꝭ action or 2 


| | BALLET. 
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- BALLET. Sce BALLAD; 


BALLIAGE, a. ſmall duty aid, in conſequence of a charter 
4 aliens; and even denizens, for |} 


granted to the city of London, 
certain commodities exported by them. 
-, BALLISTA, in antiquity, a milita 
cients in befieging cities, to throw 
darts. | | | 
The word is Latin, ſignifying a croſs-bow ; and is derived from 
the Greek, 6z>u, to ſhoot, or throw. 
From this engine, ſtones of a ſize not leſs than millſtones, 
were thrown with ſo great violence, as to daſh whole houſes in 
ieces at a blow, It is deſcribed thus: a round iron cylinder was 
Faltened between two planks, from which. reached a hollow ſquare 
beam, placed croſs-wiſe, and faſtened with cords, to which were 
added (crews; at one end of this ſtood the engineer, who put a 
wooden ſhaft with a big head into the cavity of the beam; this 
done, two men bent the engine by drawing ſome wheels; when the 
top of the head was drawn to the utmoſt end of the cords, the 
aft was driven out of the ballifta, &c. 
BALLISTA, in practical geometry, is the geometrical croſs, 
called alſo Jacos's Hf. See Cross /taff. 
BALLiSTA, or os balliftz, is a name om 
the firſt bone of the tarſus, called alſo talus and aftragalus. 


machine uſed by the an- 
ge ſtones, javelins, and 


BALLISTARII, in antiquity, were lingers in the ancient Ro- | 


man armies, who fought with the Balliſtæ. | 
BALLISTARIUS, a term uſed by middle age writers for a 
croſs-bow man. 
BALLISTES, in ichthyology, the balance-fiſh, common in the 
Weſt Indies. | 
BALLISTEUM, an ancient military ſong or dance, uſed on 
occaſions of victory: they were compoled by the poets of the lower 
claſs. | 
 BALLISTICS, balliftica, the art of throwing heavy bodies. 

\ BALLOON, or BaLLox, in chemiſtry, denotes a large round 
ſhort-necked matraſs or veſſel, to receive what is diftilled or drawn 
off by means of fire. | 

BAL Lo, in architecture, ſignifies a round ball or globe placed 
on the top of a pillar, or the like, by way of acroter, or crowning. 
3 or Alk Ballaan. Refer to Syſtem of AEROSTAT1ON, 
56, & ſeq. | 

F aden in echny, is a kind of bomb made of paſteboard, 

and played off in fire- works, either in the air or water, in imitation 

. of a real bomb. | | 

BALLOON is alfo a kind of game reſembling tennis, and payed 
in the open field with a great round ball of double leather, blown 
up with wind. 


BALLOON, or BALLOEN, among voyagers, particularly denotes | 


the ſtate barges of Siam. They are a kind of brigantine, managed 
with oars of very odd figures, as ſerpents, ſea-horſes, &c. but by 
their ſharpneſs and number of oars, of incredible ſwiftneſs. 
The balloons are ſaid to be made of a ſingle piece of timber, of 
. uncommon length; they are raiſed high, and much ornamented 
with carving at head and ſtern; ſome are gilt over, and carrying 
120, and others 150 rowers on each fide. : 
BALLOTADE, in the menage, the leap of a horſe between 
. two pillars, or upon a ſtrait line, made with juſtneſs of time, with 
the aid of the hand, and the calves of the legs; and in fuch a man- 
ner, that when his fore feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the 
- ſhoes of his hinder feet, without yerking out. 
- - BALLOTING, is a method of voting at elections, &c. by means 
of little balls put privately into a box. 
BALLUSTER, a ſmall kind of pillar uſed for balluſtrades. 
BALLUSTRADE, in architecture, a ſeries or row of balluſters, 
joined by a rail; ſerving as well for a reſt to the elbows, as ſor a 
fence or incloſure to balconies, altars, ſtair-caſes, fonts, &c. See 
our Syſtem of ARCHITECTURE, p. 170, col. 2, on the Starr-caſe. 


BALM, or BA LSA. See BALSAM. 
BALNEARII 2 ſervants or attendants, anciently 
to the baths. Theſe were called fernicatores, capſarii, alipiæ, and 


. 


unttuari. 


BALNEARI1US fur, among the Romans, a thief who praQtiſed | 


ſtealing the cloaths of perſons in the baths: ſuch were puniſhed 

with death, | | | 

BALNEUM, a term much uſed by chemiſts, to ſignify a veſſel 
filled with ſome matter, as» ſand, water, or the like, in which 
others are placed, for performing various operations that require 
leſs heat than a naked fire. | 

BALNEUM ferni, a hay-bath ; as when a body is put in moiſt hay 
to digeſt, the heat whereof is regulated by the application of 
water. 


Bainteum Marie, or maris, a water-bath, or a veſſel filled with 


water, which is made to boil, and in which the veſſels containing 
the ingredients are placed. 

BALNEUM minerale, mineral bath, is uſed for agua regia by ſome 
chemiſts. 

BALNEUM roris, roritum, Or BALNEUM wvaporrs, is a vapour 
bath, or when the veſſel containing the ingredients, on which the 
proceſs is to be performed, is heated by the vapour ariſing from 
boiling water. 

BALNEUM ventris equint, a horſe dung bath, the heat of which 
is managed by pouring hot water upon it. 

: BALONICH, in the ancient materia medica, is a kind of cam- 
? 2 deſcribed as coarſe, brown, and of leſs value than the other 
orts. | | | | 

BALSAM, BALSAMUM, properly denotes an oily, reſinous, and 
odorous ſubſtance, ouſing from inciſions in certain plants; of 
ſovereign virtue in the cure of wounds, and divers other diſorders. 


They are liquid, but ſomewhat thick, and flow ſpontaneouſly from 


by ſome anatomiſts to 


1 I 


nc „ - * * 


— 


is obtained by boiling the w 
It heals, dries, and diſchar 


— * — — 


certain trees. If pure balſam be d on a woollen F 
be waſhed out without 16449 the Eda, but 8 ir 
ſticks to the place. Pure b«/ſam  coagulates with milk, but * 
terated balſam will not. True balſam dropped into water dif; —_ 
it's genuineneſs by {preading on the ſurface, imparting it's CA 
ſme 3 it is ſo thick, that the groſs parts at the top may be 8 ay 
off with a needle. "Theſe are called natural balſams, to diſt; Bay y 
= Sew compoſitions of the ſame name, n 
Balſumic medicines are of a nature ſomewhat hot : 
Under this denomination are included what we ee 
907085 nervous, apoplectic, and antiparalytic medicines ; as 15 
pirituous cordials, and other ſubſtances of ſimilat natures and a 
n 5 
ut 0 the medicines belonging to the balſami, 
moſt noted and eſficacious are x Ke _— ney Cad, 2 
and eflence, yellow ſanders with it's eſſence, reduced to a lig 10 
balſam ; ambergris ; liquid amber; balm of Gilead; amber: ay 
2oin ; ſtorax, with it's reſin ; the ladaniferous ſhrub, with © 
reſin ; the ba/ſams of Peru and Tolu; balſam of Caſour: and that 
called the red American balſam ; the true Peruvian bark; the bi 
ceſtus ; Indian bark; cinnamon; cloves cardamoms ; 9 
mace; nutmegs; ſavory; thyme; rue; mother of thyme; * 
vender ; our origanum, and that of Crete; marjoram; our own 
and "Turkiſh baum; Roman chamomile ; Syrian herb maſtich : 
baſil; ſouthernwood ; ſpikenard ; camel's hay; bay and my, 
leaves; together with the genuine, fragrant, and unadulterated oil 
diſtilled, from them. The compound balſamic are, the apopledi 
balſam of Crollius; the W R cellenſe ; that of Scherzerus 2 
the liquid haſam of life; ſpirit of Peruvian balſam ; ſpirit of amber 
and maſtich z the 1 water of Sennertus; the aqua Anhal. 
tina; true eſſence of amber, and volatile oil of ſpirits, impregnated 
wa 2 of cinnamon, mace, and cedar. Do 
alſams are very beneficial in medicine and fi * | 
them, they are uſually liquified with ſpirit of I E 
ſometimes mixed up with the yolk of an egg. They are, how. 
ever, to be uſed cautiouſly, and in moderate doſes by young people, 
and patients of choleric and delicate conſtitutions, as allo in caſ 
* the body 2 blood and humours. > 
3ALSAM, or BALM of Gilead, called alſo balſamum Fudai 
Syriacum e Meccha, and opabalſamum, is 1 Gade = 
the true balſamum Syriacum rutæ folio, ſo much eſteemed in the 
country where it is produced, that it is accounted a rich preſent 
from the chief prince of Arabia Felix to the grand ſignior. In 
order to have it genuine, it ſhould be choſen fluid as oil, of 2 
very pale yellow colour, perfeAly tranſparent, and of a fragrant 
ſmell, wi ſomething of the lemon or citron flavour, but not 
too much of it. In medicine, it opens obſtructions of the lungs, 
and heals eroſions from acrimony, and the worſt kind of ulcerations, 
It is preſcribed in aſthmas, r and whatſoever requires ex- 
pectoration; in inward bruiſes and ſores, particularly thoſe of the 
reins and I pallages ; and externally it is uſed to diſcharge 
and incarnate, For internal uſe, it may either be given in boluſſes, 
or dropped on ſugar, or finally diſſolved into an emulſion by means 
of the yolk of an egg. e Turkiſh ladies uſe it as a coſ- 


metic. 


Ba Ls Au, Lucatellus's, is compoſed of oil, two parts, and tur- 

nt ine and wax, each one part; the red ſanders contribute only to 
it's colour and ſmell. * 

BaLSAM of Peru, is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, the white 
and black. The former, by way of eminence called the bal- 
fam of inciſion, is a liquid of a white colour, reſembling in external 
appearance the balm of Gilead, but eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it by 
it's ſmell. It is excellent for green wounds. The black balſan 

d of the tree which produces it. 
red colour, and of an admirable fragrancy. 
> 7 rges, and is much uſed externally, not 
only in wounds, but in palſies, iſchiadic, and rheumatic pains, aud 
likewiſe by perfumers, on account of it's excellent ſinell. 

BALSAM Cipaiba, Copahu, or Capivi, is obtained from a tree of 
the ſame name in the Braſils. | 

This baiſam is of a pale yellowiſh colour, and thin conſiſtence. 
It is obſervabde, that on mixing this juice with the watery ſpirit of 
fal ammoniac, made by quicklime, a frothing or eee 
ſues, ſtronger and of longer continuance than that produced by the 
ſame ſpirit with any other natural balſam : by this mark we may 
diſtinguiſh the genuine copaiba from the thin reſin of the turpentine 
or hr-tree, which is frequently mixed with, or vended for it. This 
4 is at preſent of very common uſe as a medicine. 

t is obſervable alſo of this halſam, that on being diſtilled in 2 
retort, it gives over towards the end of the operation, an oil of a 
fine blue colour, preceded by a limpid, and a yellowiſh or browniſl 
one. Diſtilled with water, it yields a large quantity of a limpid 
eſſential oil: from ſixteen ounces I have E eight. 

The wood is of a deep red colour, and great hardneſs; and 
hence is employed in ornamental mechanic works, and is ſaid to be 
uſed alſo in dying. The balſam is extracted b making dee inci- 
ſions in the trunk of the tree, in the middle of the ſummer heats; 
if this operation is performed too early, no juice exſudes, in which 
caſe the wounds are for a time cloſed up, It is ſaid that twelve 
pounds of halſam iſſue from ene tree in a few hours; but that, 
after once bleeding, it never affords any more. 

It is more deterſive and more fragrant than common turpentine; 


The beſt is of a darki 


Paſſes very quickly by .urine, and greatly aſſiſts in cleanſing thoſe 


pallages ; for which reaſon it is frequently given in gonorrhœas, à 


| all obſtructions and ulcerations of ' thoſe parts, 


BALSAM of Tolu, is produced from a tres, a ſpecies of the po 
which rows in New Spain. It is of a deep yellowiſh colour, 
approaching near to red, * of a moſt delicate ſcent, much f 
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It firſt flows rom the tree of the con- 
turpentine; but by keeping, we meet with it 
| — — to be brittle; n 2 the ſame in ge- 
ei thoſe of the Peruvian*and Gilead kinds. It is given in 
* tions and other di ſorders of the breaſt; ſometimes in the 
2 wt pills, ſometimes of electuary; but as it has not the pun- 
ncy of the other kinds, the beſt form of giving it is in emulſion 

. Tolred in the yolk of an egg, and ſo mixed with water. 

BALSAM, Hungarian, is a ſpecies of liquid reſin, or oil, which 
00zes from a coniferous tree, growing on the Carpathian moun- 
tains. Many virtues are attributed to 1t by the Hungarians. 

BalsaM of liquid amber ave. be Juſtly reckoned among the 
ſiniples of the balſamic kind. It drops from a tree of Mexics, 
called arbor flyracifera,' upon an inciſion ** made into it's bark. 
It is a adus and pinguious liquor of a rediſh yellow colour, of 
an acrid aromatic taſte, and of the conliſtence of Venice turpentine. 
It's efleuce ſttiengthens the head and nervous ſyſtem, and it's oil is 
of ſingular cflicacy, both for external and internal uſes. 

BALSAM, new, is procured in the manner of oil of bays, from a 
red ſruit in the iſland of St. Domingo, and reſembles the balſam of 
Tolu in colour and ſmell. It is accounted excellent for wounds 
and ulcers; eſpecially for fiſtulas in ans. | 

BaisaM alſo denotes a mineral ſubſtance, of a upon, heal- 
ing quality, extracted from a ſort of ſtones, diſcovered in a mine 
near Bergamos in Italy. It's chief uſe is in diſorders of the uterus ; 
it is therefore in great eſteem among the Genoeſe, to reſtore women 
after labour, and has alſo been found of great benefit in the 

hthiſis. 
: BALSAM is alſo an appellation given by chemiſts and ; 9377 ,x29 ag 
to certain factitious ſubſtances, chiefly of balſamic and 

redients, in imitation ef the native balſams. 

BALSAMS, artificial, or factitious, are by ſome divided into ſimple 
and compound. To-the claſs of ſimple 2 the rectified oil of 
wax, turpentine, linſeed, hypericum, roſes, ſolanum, and trifo- 
liatum odoratum; to which Boerhaave adds freſh butter. 

BALSAMS, compound, are very nnmerous among diſpenſato 
writers ; ſuch ogy e chalybeat, paralytic, 8 — 

lychreſt balſams ; red, green, Spaniſh, and Samaritan balſams ; 
* of arceus, of amber, of pitch, of antimony, of life, &c. 
Dr. Fothergill is of opinion, that all medicines poſſeſſed of heating, 
ſtimulating qualities, are in general improper in the treatment of 
conſumptions. J 

BALSAM of antimony, 1s a famous medicine deſcribed by Baſil Va- 
lentine, in his Currus antimonii triumphalis. 
that cancers were to be cured by it; and that he had performed a 
perfect cure on à breaſt condemned to be cut off, by anointing it 
with this balſam, and giving the common internals. 

BALSAM of life. "The preparation of antimony, ſo highly ex- 
tolled by Baſil Valentine — Kerkring, was the firſt medicine known 
by this porapous name. They acknowledge, that it contains all 
the virtues of antimony. The famous Frederic Hoffman alſo ſpeaks 
of a balſam of life, to which he aſcribes great virtues, 

BaLsam is alſo an 1 given to certain preparations of 
2 of wine, with balſamic and aromatic ſpices, fragrant reſins, 

„ Otherwiſe called elixirs. - 

BALSAMS, odoriferous, are a fragrant kind of unguents, generally 
of a thick conſiſtence, compoſed of ſome fatty, denſe juice, joined 
with ſome diſtilled oils of various kinds. | 

Theſe balſams are prepared as rich perfumes, to raiſe the languid 
_ and the nobleſt and richeſt of the eſſential oils ſhould there- 

ore be uſed in them. The oils, principally directed by Boerhaave 
to this purpoſe, are thoſe of balm, calamus aromaticus, cinnamon, 
cedar, citron, cloves, jaſmin, lavender, white lilies, marjoram, 
mace, nutmegs, origanum, oranges, both thoſe -of China and Se- 
ville; roſes, rhodium, and yellow ſanders ; to which may be added, 
the natural balſams of Peru and Gilead; theſe two being ſponta- 
neouſly fragrant without diſtillation. | 
' Barsa MS, diſtilled, are etherial oils diſſolved in ſpirit of wine. 
BALSAM is uled in pharmacy for one of the forms of medicines ; 


of a ſomewhat greater conſiſtence than that of oil, but leſs than that 
of an unguent. 


— any other balſam. 


BLSAMUM 


with it's ſulphur, and till it ſuffers the liquor to be drawn off, as ſtrong 
as when it was poured on. 

BALSAMUM Yraumaticum, a form of medicine preſcribed in the 
London Diſpenſatory, and intended to ſupply the place of the 
tincture, commonly called the Friar's balſam, fo famous for curing 
freſh wounds. It is made thus: take of benjamin three ounces, 
| oe borax two ounces, balſam of Tolu one ounce, ſuccotorine 
1 — 2828 rectified ſpirit of wine a quart; digeſt them 

till as much as m | 

drain off the ſpirt. ay be of the gums are diſſolved, and mou 
. PALSAMS, unguentareous, are, properly, unguents compoſed o 
divers reſins, gums, and oils, fuſed kg one 8 with ſpirit of 
wine, oil of turpentine, or the like; intended to cleanſe, preſerve 
_ putrefaction, heal, eo reſolve, &c. 

: ALSAM of ſulphur is a ſolution of the flowers of ſulphur in 
- me oll : it 1s made by boiling the two together over a ſoft fire the 
ues of an hour, or till the, ſulphur be totally incorporated with 


e oil into a red balſam. 
The balſams of ſul 
enter into their compoſition. 
as too hot and acrimonious. 
A LSAM of Saturn, is a 

or ſpirit. of turpentine, 


It is found to reſiſt the 


| tumours, and is good to cleanſe and cicatrize ulcers, 


putrefaction of 


ealing in- 


Kerkring aſſures us, | 


BLSA | ſamech, of Paracelſus, is a ſalt of tartar, dulcified 
by pgs. ſpirit of wine from it, till the ſalt is Fe; ſaturated 


phur are named from the particular oils which 
Boerhaave rejects their internal uſe, 


is a ſalt, or ſugar of lead, diſſolved in oil, 
| acquires 2 76 pontine, juniper, or the like, digeſted till the matter 


X — 
6 
FA 


| cleanſing power. 


BarsAMm, or BALM, in alchemy, ſometimes denotes the ſpizit 
of common ſalt extracted in a particular manner. The preparation 
is thus : they diſſolve the fit and place it's folutiong well 
clarified; in horſe dung, to putrefy for the ſpace of two or thtee 
months; and then diſtil it ſtrongly with a ſand heat; upon which 
there ariſes a precious unctuoſity, wherein things the moſt corrup- 
tible being ſteeped, are ſaid to remain entire, eterrally, By this 
means the body of a woman was preſerved, as freſh as when alive; 
1300 years. 8 | 

A balſam of this kind is called 8 . bh 

BALSAM, dead, a liquor prepared of myrrh and aloes;, diſſolved 
in ſpirit of wine, uſed chiefly for drying and ablorbing the humours 
of dead bodies. * wy 

BALSAM of the philsſephers, is one of theſe ænigmatical terms, 
whereby the chemiſts expreſs the aurum potabile. | 

BALSAM is allo ſometimes uſed in eccleſiaſtical writers, for the 
ſacred chryſm : otherwiſe called balſame/&um. | 

BALSAM apple, male, momordica, in botany, is a p'ant growin 
naturally in ſome of the warm parts of Europe; tut in Englan 
it is cultivated in gardens for the fruit, which is uſed in medicine, 
or rather the aal of the juice of the fruit, which is the ela- 
terium of the ſhops. It is a genus of the monoecia ſyngengſia claſs; 
There are four ſpecies of it. | Pry 

BaLSAM-tree. Sce the article TUrRPE®NTINE-tree: | 

BALSAMATION, the art, or act of embalming dead bodies. 

BALSAMEL/EON, a name given by ſome medical writers to 
the true balſamum Judaicum, or balm of Gilead. WET 

BALSAMIC, denotes a property in medicine, whereby it is ren- 
dered ſoft, gently fattenuating, and ſomewhat agglutinant; hence 
the expreſſion, halſamic flyptic, given to Dr. Eaton's liquor, &c. 

BALsAMics, medicines which have a reſtoring, ling, and 


BALSAMICS are divided, by phyſicians, into emollients, reſto- 
ratives, vulneraries, and detergents. | 

BALSAMICS are alſo either internal or external; hot and acrid, 
or mild and temperate, | ; | 

The acrimonious kind, being dangerous internally, are to be 


given with the greateſt caution. 


BALSAMINA ſcandens, the larger fruited white briony of 
Ceylon. : 

Ba LSAMINA, BALSAMINE, in botany, a genus of the Gene 
pohhgamia claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of four, five, 
or fix petals, and it's fruit is an unilocular capſule, conſiſting of 
five valves, and containing a number of roundiſh ſeeds affixed to a 
placenta, The moſt beautiful and valuable kind are thoſe which 
produce flowers, of which there are three ſorts, finely {triped with 
pink, ſcarlet, or purple, ſo as ,to appear almoſt as beautiful as a 
carnation, and are much noticed by the Curious. 

BALSAMITA, a name by which coſtmary, a ſpecies of tanſy, 
is ſometimes called. 

BALTAGI, are porters and hewers of wood in the court of the 
grand ſignior ; who alſo mount on horſeback, when the emperor 
rides out. , | 

BALTHEUS Orienis, in aſtrenomy, Orion's belt, a part of the 
conſtellation of Orion, conſiſting of three bright ſtars of the ſecond 
magnitude, placed in Orion's girdle, almoſt in a right line. 

AMBELE, in natural hiſtory. See the article RuTiLvs. 

BAMBO, in commerce, an Indian meaſure, containing five 
pints Engliſh. | 

BAMBOE, or BaMBOU, a plant in the Indies, which multi- 
plies very much by it's root, from which ſprings a branchy tuft, 
after the manner of the European reeds. It is of the largeſt kind of 
cane, and decreaſes gradually at the top, where it bears a bloſſom, 
like our reeds. It grows in all the maritime countries of the Eaſt- 
Indies. It's leaves are like thoſe of the other canes or reeds, but 
neither ſo löng nor ſo broad at their baſe. With theſe bambzes the 
the Indians build their houſes, and make all ſorts of furniture, in a 
very ingenious manner. The wood is ſo hard and ſtrong, that they 
ſerve very well to make piles for ſupporting their little houſes, 
built over rivers, or in plains overflowed at ſome ſeaſons of the 
year with water. They alſo make with this wood all ſorts of uten- 
ſils for their kitchens and tables. | 

BAMBOO jacket, a contrivance of the Chineſe, by which a per- 
ſon, who cannot ſwim, may eaſily float upon the water. Four 
bamboos, two before and two behind the body, are placed horizen- 
tally, and project about 28 inches. They are croſſed on each ſide 
by two others, and the whole properly ſecured, leaving a ſpace for 
the body; it is put over the head, and in two minutes may be pro- 
perly tied. It's ſhape is hereunto annexed. | 
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BAN, in commerce, a ſort of ſmooth, fine muſlin, which the 
Engliſh import from the Eaſt-Indies. "The piece is almoſt a yard 
broad, and runs about twenty yards and a halt. 

BANANA-tree, in botany, a ſpecies of the muſa, or plantain, 
growing plentifully in the Wen and Eaſt-Indies. This plant riſes 
with a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk, marked with dark purple Wipes and 
ſpots, and grows fifteen feet high and upwards: the lower part of 
the ſtalk is often as large as a man's thigh, diminiſhing gradually 
to the top, where the leaves come out on every ſide: theſe are often 


ſix feet long, and above a foot wide, The fruit is ſix or feven 
| inches long, and covered, when ripe, with a yellow and fender 


. 
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ſkin. It grows on a ſtalk, which bears a bunch or cluſter of ba- 
nana: ven the bunch is gathered, they cut off the ſtalk, otherwiſe 
it would bear no more fruit. The pulp of the fruit is very ſoft, 
and of a plcaſant taſte, and is generally caten in the hot countries 
by way of deſert. It is ſaid to be very nouriſhing, to-provoke ve- 
nery, and to excite urine. Of the two trees of this name, one is 
called the fig-tree banana, or ſig-tree of Adam, and differs from the 
other only in the nature and quality of it's fruit, 

BANC, or Baxx, in law, ſigniſies a ſcat, or bench of judgment, 
See Cour. 

BANnci jus, the privilege of having a bench, which was anciently 
only allowed to the king's judges ; inferior courts not being veſted 
with that prerogative. 

BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall narrow ligament, where- 
with any thing is bound, ticd, or faſtened. 

Bab, in architecture, a general name for any flat low member 
or moulding, that is broad, but not very deep. 

Bans of columns, are properly a kind of emboſſments, ſurround- 
ing the ſhafts of ruſtic columns, at certain diſtances, by way of or- 
nament. Columns thus enriched are ſometimes called banded co- 
lumns. 

Bax D, otherwiſe called rler, in ſurgery, is a fillet, ſwath, or 
piece of linen cloth, defigned to cover or ſurround certain parts 
that require it. | 

BAND, bandum, in middle age writers, is a banner or flag. 


BAND is alſo the denomination of a military order in Spain, in- 


ſtituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, in the year 1332, for 
the younger ſons of the nobility, who, before their admiſſion, muſt 
ſerve ten years, at leaſt, either in the army, or at court; and are 


bound to take up arms in defence of the catholic faith againſt the 


infidels. The king himſelf is grand maſter of the order. 

BAND of ſeldiers, in military affairs, thoſe who fight under the 
ſame flag or enſign. 

BAND of penſioners, are a company of 120 gentlemen, who re- 
ceive a yearly allowance of 100/. for attending on his majeſty on 
ſolemn occaſions. | 

BAN Ds, trained. See the article TRAINED bands. 

BAN p, in the artillery, ſignifies a hoop of iron, fixed about the 
carriage of a gun. : NM 

BANDS of a ſaddle, are two flat pieces of iron, nailed on each fide 
the ſaddle-bows, to retain thoſe bows in a fituation agreeable to the 
form of a ſaddle. 

BAND, to put a bw in the, ſignifies to nail down the two ends of 
each band to the two lides of the bow. 

BANDAGE, in ſurgery, a fillet, roller, or ſwath, uſed in 
dreſſing and binding up wounds, reſtraining dangerous hxmorrhages, 
and in joining fractured or diſlocated bones. 


There are different ſorts of bandages, for different uſes. The 


principal are, | 
© BANDAGE, wniting, is uſed in rectilinear wounds, and made with 
- a double headed roller, with a longitudinal flit in the middle, of 
three or four inches long. After dreſſing the wound, compreſſes 
ſhould be applied on each ſide of it, ſo as to preſs from the bottom 
to the lips of the wound, before the roller is applied, which by 
having one head pou through the ſlit, an opportunity will be given 
of drawing the lips of the wound together. The whole mult be 
managed, ſo as for the bandage to act equally. When the wounds 
are ſtitched, this bandage ſupports the ſtitches and prevents their 
tearing. | | 
Ba - DAGE, retentive. This is uſually the ſingle headed roller. 
It ſhould be applied, firſt on one ſide oppoſite to the wound, and 
brought round, fo as to bring the lips of the wound cloſer. The 
contrary manner ſeparates the lips. 
BANDAGE, - expulſive, is a ſingle headed roller; it ſhould be 
applied by making the preſſure gradually leſs, by ſmall and even 
edgings, from the bottom of the wound to it's orifices. 
ANDAGE, tailed, is a linen cloth two or three times folded, and 
long enough to wrap, at leaſt, once and a half round the limb to 
which it is applied, and broad enough to ſpread farther than the 
injury extends. At each end, two notches. are to be cut, deep 
enough to admit of the bandages wrapping cloſe about the limb ; 
the notches ſhould be at equal diſtances, and, if the cloth is folded 
twice, each end will have nine flips, called tails ; the two ends being 

; alike lit, it is the eighteen-tailed bandage, In many caſes, this 
bandage is more commodious than the roller, as it admits of view- 
ing the limb, and dreſſing the wound without moving. 

ANDAGE, triangular, is generally a handkerchief doubled into 
that form. In common caſes it is uſed on the head, alſo as a ſup- 
port to the teſticles when ſwelled, &c. 

BANDAGE, nodsſe, or Rnatted, for the head. It is a double 
headed roller, made of a fillet four yards long, and about an inch 
and an half broad; it muſt be reverſed two or three times, fo as 
to form a knot upon the part which is to be compreſſed ; as when 
an hæmorrhage from a wound is to be ſtopped. | 

BANDAGE, guadrangular, is about three feet ſquare, or a little 
longer than broad, The French call it le grand couvre-chef. 

BANDAGE, capeline, or reflex BANDAGE, This ſhould not be 
full four inches broad, ſometimes narrower, ſix or eight yards long, 
It muſt be ſo applied, as to be ſmooth and even upon the part, in 
neceſſary circulars and reflexers. 

 BAanNDAGE, Arnaud's, is a bandage contrived by Mr. Arnaud of 
Paris, for fiſtulz and abſceſſes of the anus, and is, by Garengeot, 
highly commended. But Heiſter thinks, that the common T an- 
dage has the ſame advantages, provided the ſcapulary be made ſtrong. 

There are variety of other bandages; but the occaſion, and the 
genius of the ſurgeon, will generally beſt ſuggeſt in particular caſes, 
what mode of applying the bandage will be the moſt proper. 

Beſides the above-named, there ans the circular os annidar, that 


DA NN 


is, when the upper rounds come exaQly over the 
ebtuſe, or Gone the French call it doloires ; it is wh under. The 
e 


f en t 
aſcend or deſcend upon each other in the form of a Oy E 
repent ; the French call it rampant ; it is when the bandave % he 


plied to the part affected, in rounds, ſeparate, 
diſtance from each other. The reflex, or reflected; 


a 
and at a little 


the French 


it renverſee ; it is when the bandage mult be inverted, and t *. 
as in thoſe ou to the legs, and where the part is of are 
thickneſſes. The expellent, or as the French call it, 2 


bandage, is when it is applied to the legs to repel a delle 8 
in which caſe it is applied firſt to the feet, and rolle 2 
The ware? and napkin, is a piece of cloth four or Mk. * 
broad, with a flit in the middle to paſs the head through, and 2 
enough to reach from the bottom of the fernum over the ſhoulder? 
and down the back, as low as the fernum is before. 5 

Whatever directions may be given concernin 
fall ſhort of enabling a perſon dexterouſly to app 
them applied, and al ſo bein 
are eſſentially neceſſary. 1 

The beginning of the bandage is ſometimes applied to the diſeaſed 
part, as in ſeveral kinds of fractures, ſometimes near it 
or below it ; and ſometimes at a great diſtance from it, a 
the diſpoſition of the wound. On the contrary, the extre 
bandage is ſcarce ever faſtened in the diſeaſed part, but 
ſecundine, to avoid giving pain. 

That handages are very uſeful, and even neceſſary, for curing the 
diſorders of the human body, is evident not only from the teſti. 
mony of Hippocrates, Galen, and other eminent phyſicians ; but 
alſo from this, that there can ſcarcely be any operation in ſurger 
performed ſucceſsfully. without their aſſiſtance. For ſhould a fu. 
geon perform an operation with the greateſt judgment and care, but 
miſcarry in the application of the bandage, all his endeavours would 
be to no purpole : and more eſpecially in the treatment of wounds 
fractures, luxations, and amputations. And we often find that ” 
fractures and luxations, after a proper reduction of the parts, the 
cure depends more on a ſkilful application of the bandage, to the part 
affected, than on the medicines. In the caſe of violent hæmor— 
rhages, a es application of the bandage and compreſſes, proves 
the moſt effectual and ſpeedy remedy, as mult be acknowledged by 
every one who has any ſkill in ſurgery: not to mention, that the 
making and applying a &andage after a genteel and ready manner, is 


bandages, they 
TY iy them; ſecin 
g exerciſed in the application of them 
z 


„above it, 
ccording to 
mity of the 
rather on 2 


-juſtly 3 among the good qualifications of a ſurgeon as it 


gains him the eſteem of the ſpectators, and the confidence of the 
— which is of great influence in forwarding the cure: for 
oth the one and the other Judge of a ſurgeon's abilities by his per- 


formance on ſuch occaſions. See BAN DAGRE. 

BANDALEER, or BanDELEER, in military affairs, a large 
leathern belt, thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging under 
the left arm; worn by the ancient mulketeers, both for the ſuſtain- 
ing of their fire- arms, and for the carriage of their muſket charges, 
which being put up in little wooden cafes, coated with leather, were 
hung, to the number of twelve, to each bundalcer. . 

BANDELET, or BaxbLer, in architecture, any little band, 
or flat moulding, as that which crowns the Doric architrave. 

BANDEROLL, a little flag, in form of a guidon, extended 
more in length than breadth, uſed to be hung out on the malts of 
veſſels, &c. 

BANDIT TI. from the Italian Bandite, perſons proſcribed, or, 
- we call it, outlawed ; ſometimes denominated bannitt, or feris 

anni. 


BANnDITT1, or BAaxDIT1, is alſo a denomination given to high- 


, waymen, and robbers, who infeſt the roads in troops, eſpecially in 


Italy and France, 


The term is alſo applied to a ſort of freebooters, who pillage in 
the illands of the Archipelago. 

BANDOLEERS, in the military art, are ſmall wooden caſes co- 
vered with leather; each of which contains a charge of powder lor 
a muſquet, The word is taken from the French bandzulers. 

BANDORA, or BAxnDouRE, the name of an ancient muſical in- 
ſtrument, whoſe ſtrings reſemble thoſe of the lute ; ſaid to be in- 
vented in the 4th year of Q. Elizabeth, by John Roſe, a citizen of 
London. | 

BANDY-legs, ſuch as are diſtorted, and turn either inward or 
outward ; ariſing from ſome defect of the birth, or from endeavour- 
ing to make the child ſtand or walk before his legs were ſtrong 
enough to bear the weight of his body. A kind of itrong boot, pro- 
ern to the limbs, ſhould be applied, beſides the uſe of cmol- 

1cents, 

BANE-berry. See the article Her n-Chriftopher. 

BANGEE-ears, in a horſe. "Chis imperfection may be remedied 
in the following manner: place his ears in ſuch a lituation as you 
deſire; bind them with two ſmall boards ſo faſt as not to ftir; and 
then elip away, cloſe to the head, the empty wrinkled ſkin. 

BANGUE, is a ſpecies of opiate, in great uſe throughout the 
Eaſt. In thoſe countries where Mahometaniſm is eſtabliſhed, 
bangue is a ſuccedaneum to wine, the uſe of which being prohibited, 
the poor muſſulmen are obliged to have recourſe to this opiate for 
drowning cares, and inſpiring joy, &c. It grows in Indoſtan, and 
other parts of the Eaſt-Indies, where it is principally in ule. 

BANIAN-days, in ſea-language, is a cant-term applied by ſal- 
lors to thoſe days in which they have no fleſh meat. 

BANIANS, a religious ſect in the empire of the Mogul, who 
believe a metempſychaſis, and will therefore cat no living create, 
nor even kill noxious animals; but endeavour to releaſe them when 
in the hands of others. . 

The Banians are ſaid to be fo fearful of having communication 
with other nations, that they break their cups, if one of a diiterent 
religion has drauk out of them, or even touched them. It is gre 
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that if they happen to touch one another, they 3 waſh 


: ey cat, or enter their own houſes. hey carry, 
. a ſtone, called /mberan, as big as ba __ 
= ecforated in the middle, through which run three ſtrings :. this 
ar they ſay, repreſents their great god, and upon that account 
they have great reſpect ſhewn them by all the Indians. 

The Banians carry on a very conſiderable trade in the whole pe- 
ninſula on this fide the Ganges, and are extremely {ſkilful and cun- 

ing 1 merce. 

"1 beit "fem of contract in buying and ſelling, is remarkable ; 
being done in the profoundeſt filence, only by touching each other's 
fingers: the buyer 8 his pamerin, or girdle, ſpreads it on 
his knee ; and both he and the ſeller having their hands underneath, 
by the intercourſe of the fingers, mark the price of pounds, ſhil- 
lings, &c. demanded, offered, and at length agreed on. When the 
ſeller takes the buyer's whole hand, it denotes rooo, and, as many 
times as he ſqueezes it, as many thouſand pagods, or roupees, ac- 
cording to the ſpecies in queſtion, are demanded : when he only 
takes the five fingers, it denotes 500, and when only one, 100: 
taking only halt a finger, to the ſecond joint, denotes 50 the 
(mall end of the finger, to the firſt joint, ſtands for 10. See Cku- 
RAWATH, 

BANILLIA, or vanillia, in the materia medica, the fruit of a 
climbing plant in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. They are only uſed to 
give an agreeable flavour to chocolate; but are 2 extolled for 
* efficacy in cheering the ſpirits of melancholy perſons. Sce 

AxILLIA. 

BANISHMENT, exile, a kind of puniſhment, whereby the 
guilty perſon is obliged to leave the realm. 

There are two kinds of bani/hment ; one voluntary and upon oath ; 
the other upon compulſion, for ſome crime or offence : the former, 
properly called abjuration, is now ceaſed ; the latter is chiefly enjoin— 
ed by judgment of parliament, or other courts of juſtice. 

By magna charta, none ſhall be outlawed, or baniſhed his country, 
but by 1 1 of his peers, according to the law of the 
land. en. III. 29. 

BANISTERIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are: the flower hath five petals, which are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the papilionaceous tribe, but ſpread open; having in ſome ſpe- 
cies one, in others two, and in ſome ſeveral nectarious glands, 
with ten ſhort ſtamina. In ſome ſpecies there are three, and in 
others but one germen, which afterwards become ſo many winged 
fruit, like thoſe of the maple ; each containing a ſingle ſeed. There 
are only fix known ſpecies of this genus. 

Theſe plants are all of them natives of warm countries, and 
therefore cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs in a bark ſtove. 
They belong to the decandria trigynia claſs of Linnæus. 

BANK, in commerce, a common repoſitory, where many per- 
ſons agree to keep their money, to be always ready at their call or 
direction: or certain ſocieties or communities, who take the charge 
of other people's money, either to improve it, or to keep it ſecure. 

There are banks of various kinds, and different in the nature of 
their conſtitutions and eſtabliſhments ; ſome are inſtituted wholly on 
the ow account, and put under the direction of the magiſtrates, 
as the famous | 

BANK of Amſterdam, where the money depoſited therein ſhall be 
always kept for the uſe of the proprietors, and ſhall never be let out 

for 1 or advantage. Payments made by aſſignments upon this 
bank, are valued from 3 to 4 per cent. above the payment of the mo- 
ney in ſpecie, ariſing Ber an opinion that the proprietors entertain 
of the equity of it's adminiſtration ; for judging themſelves ſecure, 
that their money lies always ready at hand, they ſeldom draw out 
arge ſums, but make their mutual payments by transferring the 
ſums from one man's account to another. 

There is likewiſe at Amſterdam the hank van leening, or bunk of 
han, whence private perſons are furniſhed with money, on the de- 
poſit of effects as a ſecurity, and on payment of a certain intereſt 
regulated by the burgomaſters. 

A ſecend ſort of bank is ſuch as conſiſts of a company of monied 
men, who being duly eſtabliſhed, and incorporated by the laws of 
their country, agree to depolit a con{ricrable fund, or joint ſtock, 
to be employed for the ule of the ſociety ; as lending money upon 
good ſecurity, buying and ſelling bullion, gold and ſilver, diſcount- 
ing bills of exchange, &c. | 
A third ſort is the banks of private men, or partnerſhips, who deal 
in the ſame way as the former, upon their own ſingle ſtock or cre- 
dit; and ſuch are the Lombard-itreet, or other bankers, as they are 
called, There are public banks eflabliſhed in moſt of the trading 
. as in Venice, London, Paris, Amſterdam, Ham- 

Irgn, "kl 

BANK, or BANCO, of Venice, is the moſt ancient. It was eſta- 
bliſhed in the middle of the twelfth century, by a ſolemn edict of 
the commonwealth, which enacts, that all payments of wholeſale 
merchandize, and letters of exchange, ſhall be in bank notes ; that 
all debtors ſhall be obliged to carry their money to the bank, and all 
creditors receive their money from the bank ; ſo that payments are 
performed by a ſimple transfer, frem the one perſon to the other. 

n matters of retail, effective payments are ſometimes made, which 
do not diminiſh, but rather augmerſt the ſtock, by rcafon of the li- 
berty of withdrawing their money at pleaſure. 
; Baxk of England was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year 1694, partly for 

© convenience of commerce, and partly alſo for the emolument of 
the Proprietors, The ſcheme was projected by Mr. W. Paterſon, 
a merchant, and debated for a long while in the privy-council, till 
at length, by an act of 5 and 6 William and Mary, cap. 20. it was 
enacted, that their majeſties might grant a commiſſion to take par- 
ticular ſubſcriptions for 1,200,000/. of any perſons, natives or fo- 


re1gners, whom their majeſties were hereby empowered to incorpo- 
0, 26, Vor. I 


\ 
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rate, with a yearly allowance of 160,000). viz. 96, ooo. or 8 per 
cent. for intereſt till redeemed, and 4000. to be allowed the inten- 
ded 5ank for management. The corporation was to have the name 
of The Governor and Company of the Bank of England; their ſaid 
fund to be redeemable upon a year's notice, aſter the firſt of Auguſt, 
1705» and payment of the principal, and then the corporation to 
ceaſe. 


The company was enabled by this act to purchaſe lands, &c. un- 
limitedly, and to enjoy the . Ja uſual powers of corporations; 
their ſtock was to be transferrable. They were reſtricted from bor- 
rowing more than 1,200,000/. except on parliament funds, and from 
trading in any merchandiſe, except in bills of exchange, and in 
bullion, and in the ſale of ſich goods as were the produce of lands 
purchaſed by the corporation: and all bills obligatory under the ſeal 
of the ſaid corporation, were made aflignable by indorſement. 'The 
charter of incorporation was executed in July, 1694; which directs, 
that there be a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four direc- 
tors; and ſpecifies the qualitications of voters and of directors, to- 
gether with other regulations, which have been farther amended and 
enarged by ſubſequcut ſtatutes. 

The buſineſs of the ban} is, for the moſt part, that of dealing in 
bullion of gold and ſilver, diſcounting bills, advancing money to the 
public on the credit of acts of parliament, circulating their own 
notes, &c. and exchequer bills for the government; beſide the ma- 
nagement of thoſe funds which are immediately under it's care, and 
which conſtitute a principal part of the national debt. 

BANK gf France was ori zinally projected by Mr. Law, a native of 
Scotland, with a view of paying off the public debts of France, by 
drawing it's creditors into the newly projected Miſſiſſippi and India 
companies, and erected in the year 1716. It was taken into the 
king's hands in 1718, and denominated the Royal Bank ; and by it's 
union wich both the companies above-mentioned, formed a bubble, 
which occaſioned great confuſion and diſtreſs in the year 1720. 

BAN xk, millien, derives it's name from king William's million 
lottery in the year 1695 ; the proprietors agreed in partnerſhip to 
purchaſe tickets in this lottery. They afterwards purchaſed many 
reverſions of the 14 per cent. annuitics, and admitted many propri- 
etors of annuities to purchaſe their joint ſtock, which amounted, 
and (till amounts, to ro, oo. They are a partnerſhip by deed 
enrolicd in chancery, in the year 1721. They divided 5 2 cent. 
till Lady-day, 1728, when they reduced their annual dividend to 4 
per cent. and it was again raiſcd to 5 per cent. which is ſtill con- 
timied. 

BANK / Scotland was eſtabliſhed by an act of parliament in 1695, 
with a capital ſtock of 101, o00l. ſterling. 

BaNK, royal, of Scctland, was erected by a charter of Geo. I. in 
1727. Ir's capital amounts to 151,000). ſterling. Into this bak 
the public revenues of Scotland are paid. 

Bank, or BENCH, in law. Sce BAxc. 

BaxK, t. Sce BANQUETTE, and FOOTBANK. 

BAN R, in vatural hiſtory, denotes an elevation of the ground, or 
bottom of the fea, ſo as ſometimes to ſurmount the ſurface of the 
water, or at Jealt to leave the water fo ſhallow, as uſually not to al- 
low a veſſel to remain afloat over it. 

In this ſenſe, bank amounts to much the ſame as flat, ſhoal, &c. 
There are banks of ſand, and others of ſtone, ca!l-d ailo {helves, or 
rocks. In the north ſca they alſo ſpeak of banks of ice, which are 
large pieces of that matter floating, 

ANKS are uſually diſtinguiſhed by a buoy, poſt, or the like. On 
charts, ſand banks are uſually marked by little dots, and banks of 
ſtone, by croſſes. The colours of the buoys are alſo varied accord- 
ingly, ſand banks being denoted by light-coloured buoys, and rocks 
by black ones, | 

In large rivers, as the Elbe, &c. ſand banks, by high tides and 
inundations, are liable to change places ; care is therefore taken to 
ſhiſt the buoys from time to time, to ſhew the true channel of the 
river. 

An exact knowledge of the banks, their extent, and the depth of 
water on them, makes the moſt eſſential part of the ſcience of a pi- 
lot, and matter of a ſhip ; if the-veſſe] be large, and draw much 
water, great attention will be neceſſary to keep clear of the banks ; 
on the contrarv, if it be ſmall, the ſame banks afford a ſure aſylum, 
where it may brave the largeſt and ſtouteſt veſſels, which dare not 
follow it here. By means of this barrier, many ſmall craſt have 
eſcaped their enemies. 

BAN E is alſo uſed for the bench on which the rowers ſit, in veſ- 
ſels which go with oars ; theſe are popularly called the thought, by 
our ſeamen. 'I'ne common gallies have 25 banks on each ſide, with 
one oar to each bank, and tour men to each oar. The galeailes 
have 32 banks on a ſide, and ſix or ſeven rowers to each bank, 

BANK likewiſe implics an eminence made of earth, ſtones, ſtakes, 
or other materials, in form of 4 wall or cauſeway, to prevent inun- 
dations, by ſtopping the waters. Thoſe on the coaſt of Holland are 
ſtyled dykes. 

BANK alſo denotes, in ſeveral games, the ſtock or fund of him 
who undertakes the game. | 

BANK at baſſet, is a ſum of money laid down before the game- 
ſters, by the tailerr, to anſwer all the winning cards that ſhall turn 
up in his courle oi dealing. Yet what the bankers gain per cent. 
of all the monies adventured at pharo, is greater than at ballet, 

BANKER, a perſon who traiticks and negoc iates in money; who 
receives and remits money fron place to place by commiſſion from 
corre ſpondents, or by means of bills or letters of exchange. 

In e it is not requiſite that a man be a merchant, in or- 
der to carry on banking ; for that trade is permitted to all forts ot 


perſons, even to foreigners, ſo far as relates to foreign banking, or 
dealing by exchange. | 


In ltaly, the trade of a banter does not derogate from nobility, . 
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which is the reaſon why moſt of the younger ſons of the quality ap- BanNs of marriage, are certain ſolemn notices of eee 
ply themſelves to that employment, in order to ſupport their fami- contracts made in the pariſh- church, before the marriage r 
ies. The monied goldſmiths, in the reign of king Charles the ſe- there be any objections to either party as to prior Frag Ta 


cond, firſt acquired this narne, Ste BANK. 

The Romans had two ſorts of bankers, whoſe office was much 
more extenſive than that of the hankers among us ; their's being that 
of public affairs, in whom were united the functions of a broker, 
agent, banker, and notary, managing the exchange, taking in mo- 
ney, aſſiſting in buying and ſelling, and drawing the writings ne- 
ceſſary on all theſe occaſions. 

BANSK ERS, in England, on their firſt eſtabliſhment allowed a 
moderate intereſt to thoſe who intruſted their money in their hands. 


But they now allow no intereſt ; and by inveſting a certain pro- 


portion of it in the funds, or in laying it out on other ſufficient ſe- 
curity, and trafficking with it in the { ocks, in diſcounts, &c. reap 
very conſiderable advantage from it: they allo greatly contribute to 
the convenience and diſpatch of buſineſs, by negociating bills, &c. 
on the part of their creditors, 

BANKERS, in the court sf Rome, are perſons inveſted with an ex- 
cluſive authority to ſolicit and procure, by their correſpondence at 
Rome, all bulls, diſpenſations, and other acts diſpatched at the pa- 
pal datary, or in the legateſhip of Avignon: they are diſperſed in all 
the cities of France, where there is a parliament or a preſidial; and 
were, by an edict in 1673, erected into a regular and hereditary of- 
fice. They owe their origin to the Guelphs, who took ſhelter at 
Avignon, and in other cities within the obedience of the pope, du- 
ring the civil wars of Italy; but in proceſs of time rendered them- 
ſelves odious by their extortions. 

BANKER, in bricklaying, apiece of timber whereon they cut the 
bricks : it is about 6 feet long, and 9 or 10 inches ſquare, accord- 
ing to the number of men who work at it; and is to be laid on two 
pieces of timber, three feet high from the floor they ſtand on. 

BAN KER, a marine term, ſignifying a veſſel employed in the 
Neuloundland cod-fiſhery. 

BANKING, the making of banks to oppoſe the force of the ſea, 
rivers, or the like, and ſecure the land from being overflowed 
thereby. 

With reſpect to the water which is to be kept out, this is called 
banking ; with reſpect to the land, which is thereby to be defended, 
embanking. 

BANKING, in a ſalt work, the raiſing a fence againſt the ſea, 
whereby it's waters may be kept out, excepting ſo much as is ne- 
ceſſary for the preparation of the ſalt. 

BANKRUPT, any perſon, either man or woman, that by tra- 
ding hath gotten other perſons goods into his or her hands, and con- 
cealoth himſelf from his creditors. It is not buying or ſelling of 
lands, but of perſonal things, that will make a perſon liable to be a 
bankrupt ; nor is it buying only, but both. 

Every one that 2 his livelihood by buying and ſelling in trade, 
may fall under a ſtate of 5ankruptcy upon his failing: but adventu- 
rers in the Eaſt India company, members of the bank of England, 
or of the South-ſea company, ſhall not be adjudged bankrupts, in 
reſpe& of their ſtock: allo no rn concerned as recetver-general 
of the taxes, &c. ſhall be a bankrupt. If a merchant gives over 
trade, and ſome years after becomes not ſolvent for money owed 
while a merchant, he is a bankrupt ; but if for new debts continued 
on new ſecurity, it is otherwiſe. 

In ſome places, bankrupts are condemned to wear a green cap; 
at Lucca, an orange cap. 

BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relinquiſhing of 
traſfic in a merchant, a banker, or any other trader. See the arti- 
cle BANKRUPT. 

The French make this difference between a bankruptcy and a fail- 
ure, that the firſt is ſuppoſed voluntary and fraudulent, and the lat- 
ter conſtrained and neceſſary, by means of accidents, &c. A fail- 
ing, breaking, or {topping of payment, diminiſhes the merchant's 
credit; but does not note him with infamy, as bankruptcy does. 

When a merchant fails to appear at the Exchange, without ap- 
parent reaſon, it is called a failing of preſence : the bankruptcy be- 
comes open from the day he abſconds, or the ſeal is affixed to his 
effects. 

BANKRUPTCY, commiſſion of. See the article Couuissiox. 

BANLEUGA, or BANLiku, in middle-age writers, denotes 
the territory within which is confined the juriſdiction of municipal 
magiſtrates, or ordinary judges of a city, town, &c. | 

BANN, or BAN, BaN N UA, in the feudal law, is a ſolemn pro- 


clamation or publication of any thing. Bannus regis, anciently de- 


noted a proclamation of ſilence made by the court. 

Ba NN alſo implies a ſolemn convocation of the nobility of a pro- 
vince, to attend the king in his army, agrecably to their reſpective 
tenures. f 

Bax likewiſe ſignifies the aſſembly or body of nobility and gen- 
try thus convocated. Thus the French nobility appear to have 
ſerved the king, in the way of hann and rear-bann, from the begin- 
ning of the monarchy. 

BA NN, in military affairs, a proclamation made in the army by 
beat of drum, ſound of ry ond &. requiring the ſtrict obfervance 
of diſcipline, either for the declaring a new ole, or punilhing an 
offender. | 

BAanN of the empire, an imperial proſcription, being a judicial 
puniſhment, wherewith ſuch as are acceſlary to diſturbing the pub- 
lic peace, are judged unworthy of the immunities and protection of 
the empire, and are outlawed or baniſhed, &c. To put a prince 
under the hann of the empire, is to declare him diveſted of all his 
dignities; Or an interdict of all intercourſe, and offices of huma- 
nity, with the offender. 

ANN is alſo a pecuniary mul or penalty laid on a delinquant for 
«6fFending againſt a lann. 


e 
there may be an opportunity of mak ing them. age ments. &c, 
The publication of banns (popularly called aſking in the church) 


was intended as an expedient to prevent clandeſtine marriages ; h 
a licence or diſpenſation is now caſily procured, ſo that theft cv. 
defeated. See itat. 26 Geo. II. cap. 33. 1558 

Bax alſo implies a ſolemn anathema or excommun 
tended with curſes, &c. Such are the papal bans, 

BAN x likewiſe ſignifies a prohibition. Thus, in the P 
cuſtoms, the hann of harveſt, of vintage, &c. imports a wie 
to reap or gather the grapes, &c. without leave hrit obtained t = 
the lord: the former is now aboliſhed, but the latter remaing 7, 
force. | * 

* I lactic 10 i 
eee eee 
ee 8 during 2 certain 

BANNALIS mala, or bannal-mil!, is a kind of feudal ſervice, b 
which the tenants of a certain diſtrict are obliged to carry their corn 
to be ground at a certain mill, and to be baked at a certai 
tor the benefit of the lord. 

Py OOO 80 denotes a ſquare flag faſtened to a lance, like a cor 

We find a multiplicity of opinions concerning the etymology of 
the word banner ; ſome deriving it from the Latin bandum, a hand 
or flag; others again from the German ban, a field or tenement 
becauſe lauded men alone were allowed a anner, and finally, ſome 
think it a corruption of panniere, from pannus cloth, becauſe banners 
were originally made of cloth. The ancient lords entered the liſts 
in tournaments with Jauner in their hands. 

BANNER-wife, arms, are thoſe*borne ſquare, and denote familics 
deſcended from bannerets. | 

BANNER likewiſe implies the flag under which all tenants of the 
ſame fief were to muſter themſelves, previous to their Joining ths 
army. 

Runs is alſo applied to the chief flag or ſtandard of a prince, 
lord, baron, &c. | 

BANNER ; the BANNER of Trance was the largeſt and richeſt of 
all the flags borne by the ancient kings, in their great military ex- 
peditions. St. Martin's cap was the banner of France during 659 
years; and was ſucceeded by the famous «r:famme ; but a more 
pompous apparatus was introduced from Italy, about the year 1100: 
the banner-royal was faſtened to the top of a maſt, or ſome ta!l tree 
planted on a ſcaffold, borne on a chariot drawn by oxen, covered 
with velvet-houſings, decorated with devices, or cyphers, of the 
reigning prince. It continued in uſe about 130 years. 

ANNER, in middie-age writers, denotes any flag or enſign ; but 
the word is now chiefly applied to former times, or foreign nations, 
though the French {till retain the denomination banner, in Ipcaxing 
of eccleſiaſtical proceſſions. 

BANNERS of the Romans. See Stada. 

BANNERET, an ancient order of knights, or feudal lords, who 
poſſeſſing ſeveral large fees, led their vaiſals to battle under their 
own flag, when ſummoned thereto by the king. 

This order is certainly molt honourable, as it never was conferred 
but upon ſome heroic action performed in the field. Anciently 
there being but two kinds of knights, great and little, the firſt were 
called bannerets, the ſecond bachelors; the firlt compoled the upper, 
and the ſecond the middle nobility. 6. 

In France, they are ſaid to tranſmit their degree to their poſterity: 
but in England it dies with them. We have had none of this order 
created in England ſince the time of king Charles I. ſo that this 
order is now become extinct among us. 

The form of the banneret's creation was this; on a day of battle, 
the candidate preſented his flag to the king, or general, who cutting 
off the train, or ſkirt thereof, and making it a ſquare, returned it 


le is 


cation, at. 


1 time, 


again; the proper banner of bannerets, who, from hence, are ſome- 


times called knights of the ſquare flag. 

BANNERET is likewiſe the hame of an officer or magiſtrate of 
Rome towards the cloſe of the 14th century, during the difputes of 
the antipopes ; when the government was lodged in the hands of 2 
magiſtrate called ſenator, and twelve heads ot quarters called ban- 
nerets. | | 

BANNIMUS, a term uſed by the univerſity of Oxford, as a de- 
nunciation or promulgation of the expulſion of a member from their 
body, by affixing the ſentence up in ſome public place. The word 
ſignifies we baniſh, from the obſolete bannis. 

BANNOCK, a kind of food in Lancathire, &c. conſiſting of an 
oat-cake kneaded only with water, and baked in the embers, 

BANNUS, a title formerly applied to the governor or viceroy of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, and Sclavonia. 

BANxvus epiſcopalis, was a mul& which thoſe who were guilty of 
ſacrilege, and other crimes, paid to the biſhop. 

BANNUM capitis, a mulct paid in cattle, 

BANOY, a kind of nawk in the Philippine iſlands, ſomewhat 


larger than our ſparrow-hawk ; of a yellowiſh colour on the back 


and wings, and white under the belly. It is a very voracious ani- 
mal, and the moſt common of all kinds of hawks in that part of the 
world. a 

BANQUET, in the menage, that ſmall part of the branch of a 
bridle that is under the eye, which being rounded like a final rod, 
gathers and joins the extremities of the bitt to the branch, and tha! 
in ſuch a manner, than the banquet is not ſeen, but covered by the 
cap, or that part of the bitt that is next the branch. 

BANQUET line, an imaginary line drawn, in making a bitt, along 
the banquet, and prolonged up or down to ajult the defigned, force ot 
weakneſs of the branch, in order to make 1t {fit or caly, 

| BaxQUuET, 
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Bax, or BANQU=TTE, in fortification, a little foot bank, or 

Ne of earth, about three _ height and arp papa, Þ 

ath, which runs along the inſide of a parapet, upon which the mul- 

ters get up in order to diſcover the counterſcarp, or to fire on the 
Pre he moat, Or in the covert-way. 

in the Moat, : . 4 

en QUETIN Gm, or hauſe. The ancient Romans had very 

magnificent ſaloons or bangueting-rooms, for the more commodious 

d ſplendid entertainment ol their gueſts ; among ſome of the moſt 

pe, (hed were thoſe of Lucullus and the emperor Claudius. 
OR. thing of this kind was outdone by the luſtre of that 
N ated banqueting-hauſe of Nero, called d mus aurea: Which, 
the circular motion of it's partitions, and cielings, imitated the re- 
koi of the heavens, and repreſented the different ſeaſons of the 
ear, which changed at every ſervice, and thowered down flowers, 
&-nces, and periumes, on the guelts. Heliogabulus, nevertheleſs, 
is ſaid to have improved as much upon Nero, as the latter had done 
on Lucullus. SCC XENI Ay SALOON, &c. 8 

PANSTICKLE, in ichthyology, a name given by us to the 
GASTEROSTEUS: it is other iſe called prickle-back. i 

BANTAM-WORK, a kind of Indian painting, and carving on 
wood, reſembling Japan work, only more gay, and decorated with a 

reat variety of gaudy colours, 

Bantum-work is of leſs value among the connoiiTeurs, though ſome- 
times preferred, by the unſkilful, to the true Japan work. Formerly 
it was in more uſc, and eſteem, than at preſent, and the imitation of 
it much practiſed by our japanners. There arc two forts of ban- 

tam, as well as of japan-work ; as, in the latter, ſome are flat, lying 
even with the black, and others high and embolled : fo, in bantam- 
ww:1b, ſome are flat, and others in-cut, or carved into the wood, as we 
find in many large ſcreens ; with this difference, that the japan artiits 
work chiefly in gold and other metals, and thoſe of bantam generally 
in colours, with a ſmall ſprinkling of gold uſually here and there: for 
the flat bantam-wsrk is done in colours, mixed with gum-water, pro- 
er for the thing deſigned to he imitated, For the carved, or in- cut 
Lina, the method of performing it is thus deſcribed by an ingenious 
artiſt: the wood is to be primed with whiting and ſize, fo oiten, till 
the primer lie near a quarter of an inch thick; then it is to be water- 
plained, i. e. rubbed with a hne wet cloth, and, ſome time after, rub- 
bed very ſmooth, the. blacks laid on, varniſhed up with a good body, 
and pol.thed well, though with a gentle hand. "I his done, the deſign 
is to be traced out with vermilttion and gum-v ater, exactly in the 
manner wherein it is intended to be cut; the figures, trees, huild- 
ings, &c. in their due proporticun; then the graver is applied, with 
other tools of proper ſhapes, dicering according to the workman's 
fancy: with theſe he cuts deep or ihailow, as is found convenient, 
but never deeper than the whiting hes the wood being never to feel 
the cdge of the inſtrument. Lines, or parts of the black, are ſtill to 
be left for the draperies, and other out-lines, and for the diſtinction 
of one thing from another; the rule being to cut where the white is, 
and leave the black untouched. The carving being finiſhed, then 
take to the pencil, with which the colours are laid into the cut work : 
aftcr this, the gold is to be laid in thoſe places which the deſign re- 
quires ; tor which purpoſe, a ſtrong thick gum-arabic water is taken, 
and laid with a pencil on the work; and, while this remains wet, 
leoſ-gold is cut with a tharp ſmooth-edged knite, in little pieces, 
ſhaped to the bigneſs and figure of the places where they are to be 
laid. Toeſe being taken up with a little cotton, they dab them with 
the ſame, cloſe to the gum- water, which affords a rich luſtre. The 
work thus hniſhed, they clear up the black with oil, taking care not 
to touch the colcars. The European workmen, inſtead of leat-gold, 
commonly uſe brick-duſt, which is leſs bright and beautiful, 

BAOBAB, in natural hiſtory. This tree is the largeſt production 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. "The trunk is not above 12 or 15 
feet high, but from 65 to 78 feet round. The loweſt branches ex 
tend almoſt horizontally, and as they are about ſixty feet in length, 
their own weight bends their extremities to the ground, and thus 
torm an hemiſpherical maſs of verdure of about 120 or 10 feet dia- 
meter. 7 

The roots extend as far as the branches. That in the middle 
orms a pivot, which penetrates a great way into the earth, the reſt 
ſpread near the ſurface thereof. | 

The flowers are in proportion to the ſize of the tree; and are fol- 
lowed by an oblong fruit pointed at both ends, about ten inches long, 
ne or ix broad, covered with a kind of greeniſh down, under which 
15 a ligncous rind, hard and almoſt black, marked with rays which di- 
vide it length-ways into fides. This fruit hangs to the tree by a 
pedicle two fect long aud an inch in diameter. It contains a whitiſh 
ſpongy juicy ſubſtance, of an acid taſte, and ſeeds of a brown colour, 
and the ſhape of a kidney-bean, Ihe pulp that ſurrounds theſe ſceds 
18 powdered when dry, and brought into Europe from the Levant un- 
der the name of terra figillata Lemnia, It grows moſtly on the weſt 
coaſt of Africa ſrom the Niger to the kingdom of Belin. 

It is the only ſpecics of the genus called by Linnæus adanſonia. 

ac bark of the tree is called lalo; the negroes dry it in the thade, 
then powder and keep it in little cotton bags, and put two or three 
pinches into their food; it cools them, and promotes perſpiration. 
1920 by 9 obtained trom this bark is a powerful remedy 
"ye 2 = emic fevers of the country that produces theſe trees; 
A d ers ion of the dried leaves. The ſreſh fruit is as uſeful as 
caves for the ſame purpoſes. 
: Sroiper Alpima, in his De Plantis Agypt. deſcribes a fruit under 
— 54 3 nn which is of the ſie of a lemon, and reſembles a 
que 1 th : ance, of a gratefully acid taite, with black feeds in 
mit, a A * 2 colour. And from it's reſemblance to this 
cee EN ” mentions is called the Baba ſtone. The 
Mr. Addiſon, _ _— very minutely and accurately deſcribed by 
r BAPLH 3: zun the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
E is 2 term uled by che aucient wiiters to exprels that fine 


LI 


red colour with which they uſed to illuminate the capital letters in 
manuſcripts, at the beginning of chapters, 

BAPTZA, in antiquity, were an effeminate and voluptuous kind 
of prieſts at Athens, belonging to the goddeſs Cotyttus ; thus called, 
from their frequent dippings and waſhings, by way of purification, 
They were expoſed by Eupolis and Cratinus, in two cornedies writ- 
ten by thoſe poets, for which they threw them into the ſea, to be re- 
venged. Others ſtyle them baptz, from the practice of dyeing and 
painting their bodics, eſpecially their eye-brows, and officiating at the 
lervice of their deity, with the parade and demureneſs of women. 

BAPTES, in natural hiſtory, a name applicd by the ancients to a 
—— ſubſtance uſed in medicine ; ſaid to be ſoft, and of an agreeable 
mell. 

BAPTISECULA, a name given by ſome botanic writers to the 
blue corn- tower, called alſo the blue bottle, or cyanus. 

BAPTISM, in theology, (from the Greek garre, I dip, or 
plunge,) a rite or ceremony by which perſons are initiated into the 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, 

In the primitive times this ceremony was performed by immerſion, 
as it is to this day in the oriental churches, according to the original 
ſignification of the word. The practice of the weſtern churches is, 
to ſprinkle the water on the head or face of the perſon to be baptized, 
except iu the church of Milan, in whoſe ritual it is ordered, that the 
head of the infant be plunged three times into the water. Some are 
of opinion, that ſprinkling in baptiſm was begun in cold countries. It 
was introduced into England about the beginning of the ninth century. 

The Quakers diſallow the perpetuity of baptiſm in the Chriſtian 
church. Sce QUAKERS. 

It was alſo wholly rejected by the Valentinians, Manichees, Pauli- 
cians, and many other teas, 

Baptiſm, in the primitive times, was only adminiſtered at Eaſter 
and Whitſuntide, except in caſes of neceſſity. 

Theological authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of Zaptiſm; 1. Water 
baptiſm, which is that above mentioned. 2., Baptiſm of fire, which is 
the perſect love of God, joined with an earneſt deſire to be baptized ; 
called alſo the baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt: on occaſion this may ſup- 
ply the place of water baptiſm. 3. Baptiſm of blood; which is the 
martyrdom of a catechumen. 

The opinion of the neceſſity of baptiſm in order to ſalvation, is 
grounded on thoſe two ſayings of our Saviour: 4 He that believeth, 
and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved;“ and,“ Except a man be born of wa- 
ter, and of the ſpirit, he cannor enter into the kingdom of God.“ 

Mr. Dodwell maintains, that the ordinance of baptiſm, if admini- 
{tered by perſons duly ordained, conveys an immortaliſing ſpirit ; 
whereas perſons dying unbaptized are not immortal. Sce P Do- 
BAPTIST. 

BaPT1SM of the dead, a cuſtom anciently praiſed among ſome 
people of Africa, of giving baptiſm to the dead ; which ignorant 
Chriſtians were ſaid to be fond of. The cuſtom ſeems to be ground- 
ed on a vain opinion, that when men had neglected to receive bap-= 
tiſm in their lite-time, ſome compenſation might be made for- this 
omiſſion, by receiving it after death. _ 

Baptiſm of the dead was a kind of vicarious baptiſm formerly uſed, 
where a perſon dying without e another was baptifed in lieu 
of him ; a practice founded on 1 Cor, xv. 29. concerning the ſenle 
of which paſſage critics are not agreed. 

BAPTISM, lay, appears to have been allowed in the rubric of the 
Engliſh liturgy, till the time of king James I. though there were 
great diſputes among the biſhops at the Hampyton-court conference, 
whether the words of the liturgy imported fuch allowance, or not. 
The bithop of Worceſter allowed them to be doubtful ; while the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury inſiſted, that the adminiſtration of private 
baptiſm by women and laymen was not allowed in the practice of the 
church, but, on the contrary, cenſured by the bithops in their viſita- 
tion. To which king James excepted. The Engliſh divines at 
preſent condemn it as invalid; and Burnct, biſhop of Sarum, was 
ſeverely handled by ſome of them, for maintaining that faith in the 
Trinity gives every man a right to baptize. 

BarPT1$M is likewiſe abſurdly applied to certain ceremonies uſed in 
giving names to many inanimate things. 

Baprisu, among ſeamen, is a ceremony uſed in long voyages 
aboard merchant-ſhips ; practiſed both on perſons and vetluls which 
paſs the tropic for the firſt time. 

BAPTISMAL preſents, in Germany, ſuch as are made by the 
ſponſors to the infant, and reſerved till the child is of age, contiſting 
of money, plate, and even ſometimes lands, &c. 

BAPTISMAL vb, Or covenant, is a proteſſion of obedience to the 
laws of Chriſt, which perſons turning to the eaſt, made before bap- 
tiſm, in the ancient church. 

BAPTISTERY, or baptiſmal font, the place in which the cere- 
mony of baptiſm is performed. In the ancient Chriſtian church, it 
was one of the exedra dor buildings diſtinct from the church itſelf. 
So Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, ſpeaking of the magnificence of his 
friend Severus, ſays he built two churches and a bapti/tery between 
them both. It conſiſted of a Tpoguncy oiycy, a porch, or ante-room, 
where the perſons to be baptized made their confeſſion of faith, and an 
ecu reo 0149, or inner- room, Where the ceremony of baptiſm was per- 
formed. Thus it continued till the ſixth century, at which time the 
baptiſteries began to be taken into the church porch, and afterwards 
into the church itſelf. 

The 4x ry were very large and capacious, becauſe the ſtated 
times of baptiſm returning but ſeldom, there were uſually great mul- 
titudes to be baptized at the ſame time. 

Some have confounded the bapti/tery, or place of baptiſm, with the 
font, in which the catechumen was plunged : but the baptiflery was, 
properly ſpeaking, the whole houſe, or Funding, in which the font 
ttood ; which latter was only the fountain or pool of water in which 


| the immerſion was performed. 
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Some learned men have obſerved, that anciently there was but one 
baptiſtery in a city, and that at the biſhop's church. Some remains of 
this ancient cuſtom are {till to be obleryed in ſeveral great cities of 
Italy: for Durantus informs us, that, at Piſa, Bononia, Orvieto, Par- 
ma, and even at Florence itſelf, they have but one bapti/tery and font 
for the whole city at this day. In length of time, baptifleries were ſet 
* country pariſhes, with the ſpecial allowance however of the 

iſhop. 

Barrroviar alſo denotes a baptiſmal or parochial church. 

BAPTISTERY likewiſe, among the Armenians, implies the feaſt of 
Epiphany, when they celebrate the anniverſary of Chriſt's baptiſm. 

BAPTISTERY alſo denoted a church-book, in which were particu- 
larly deſcribed the prayers and ceremonies of baptiſm, &c. 

BAPTISTS, in church hiſtory, a denomination of chriſtians, dil- 
tinguiſhed from others by their particular opinions reſpecting baptiſm, 

Faſtead of adminiſtering the ordinance by ſprinkling or pouring 
water, they maintain that it ought to be adminiſtered only by im- 
merſion. Such, they inſiſt, is the meaning of the word R-=1i2» ; ſo 
that a command to baptize is a command to immerſe. Thus it was 
underſtood by thoſe who firſt adminiſtered it. John the Baptiſt, and 
the apoſtles of Chriſt, adminiſtered it in Jordan and other rivers, and 
places where there was much water. Both the adminiſtrators and 
the ſubjects are deſcribed as going down into, and coming up again 
out of the water. And the baptized are faid to be buried in baptiſm, 
and to be raiſed again : which language could not, they ſay, be pro- 
perly adopted on Tuppoſition of the ordinance's being adminiſtered in 
any other manner than by immerſion. Thus alſo, they athrm, it was 
in general adminiſtered in the primitive church. Thus it is now ad- 
miniltered in the Ruſſian and Greek church; and thus it is, at this 
day, directed to be adminiltered in the church of England, to al who 
arc thought capable of ſubmitting to it in this manner. 

With regard to the ſubjects ot baptiſm, the baptilts ſay, that this 
ordinance ought not to be adminiſtered to children or infants at all, 
nor to grown-up perſons in general ; but to adults only of a certain 
character and deſcription; The baptiſts in England form one ef the 
three denominations of Proteſtant Diſſenters. They ſeparate from 
the eſtabliſhment for the ſame reaſons as their brethren of the other 
denominations do, with whom they are united; and from additional 
motives derived from their particular tenets reſpecting baptiſm. The 
conſtitution of their churches, and their modes of worſhip, are con- 
gregational or independent : in the exerciſe of which they are pro- 
tected, in common with other diſſenters, by the act of toleration. 
Before this act, they were liable to pains and penalties as noncon- 
formiſts, and often for their peculiar ſentiments as bapt:/ts. 

A proclamation was iſſued out againſt the Spi, and ſome of 
them were burnt in Smithficid in 1538. They bore a conſiderable 
ſhare in the perſecutions of the laſt, and of the preceding centuries ; 
and, as it ſhould ſcem, in thoſe of ſome centuries before; for there 
were ſeveral among the Lollards and the followers of Wickliff, who 
diſapproved of infant-baptiſm. There were many of this perſuaſion 
among the proteſtants and reformers abroad. In Holland, Germany, 
and the north, they went by the name of ANABAPTISTS and MEx- 
NONITES ; and, in Piedmont and the ſouth, they were found among 
the ALBIGENSES and WALDENSES. See the reſpective articles. 

BAR, in architecture, denotes a {lender piece of wood or iron, for 
keeping things cloſe together. 

BARS Viren, are made of the metal of the ſows and pigs, as they 
come from the furnaces. Theſe paſs through two forges, namely, 
the finery and chauſery, where undergoing five ſeveral heats, they are 
afterwards formed into bars. 

Bak, in courts of juſtice, an incloſure made with a ſtrong partition 
of timber, where the counſel are placed to plead cauſes. 

Bak alſo denotes the benches where the lawyers or advocates are 
ſcated. x 

Bak, in law, is a peremptory exception againſt a demand or plaint; 
it alſo implies the 200 of a defendant, which is ſaid to be ſufficient to 
deſtroy the plaintiff's action. 

The term is alſo diſtinguiſhed into ber ſpecial, bar to common in- 
tendment, bar temporal, and bar perpetual. 

Bak, ſpecial, falls out upon ſome ſpecial circumſtances of the caſe 
in queſtion ; as where an executor being ſued for the teſtator's debt, 
pleads that he had no goods in his hands at the day on which the writ 
was ſued out. | 


Bak to common intendment, is a general bar, which commonly diſ- 
ables the plaintiff's declaration. 


Bak, temporary, is ſuch as is good for the preſent, but may after- 
wards fail. 


BAR, perpetual, is that which oyerthrows the plaintiff's action for 
ever. 

In perſonal actions, once barred, and ever fo, is the general rule; 
but it is intended, where a bar is to the right of the cauſe, not where a 
wrong action is 3 

BAR, in hydrography, implies a bank of ſand, gravel, mud, &c. be- 
fore the mouth of a river, which always obſtructs the paſſage, and 
ſometimes totally obſtructs the navigation. 


BaR of a port, in marine fortification. See Bou B, under the ar- 
ticle ARTILLERY. 

Baks, in horſemanſhip, imply the higheſt part of a horſe's 
nouth, between the grinders and tuſhes ; that part only, which lies 
inder, and at the fide of the bars, retaining the name of gum. The 
-ars ſhould be ſharp-ridged, and lean ; if the bars be flat, round, and 

*nſenſible, the bit will not have it's effect. 

Bak ; fe BAR, or ſtrike @ vein, is an operation performed by far- 
riers on the veins of a horſe's legs, or other parts of his body, in or- 
der to ſtop the courſe, and leſſen the 22 of malignant hu- 
mours therein. In order to this, the perſon opens the ſkin, after diſ- 


engaging the vein, ties it above and below, and then pierces between 
the two ligatures. | 
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Bax, in muſic, a ſtroke drawn perpendicular 
piece of mulic, including, between every two þb 
or meaſure of time, which is different, according as the muſic is either 


triple or common. [In the former, the meaſure of th 

included ; in the latter, four The rincipal ' ree crotchets is 
, . al dt 

late the beating of time. P 4 © of bars is to regu- 


Ba x- gemel, implies a double bar, or where the ba 
BY 19 and more than two in the field, in even ably placed in 
AR, in printing, a piece of iron capped with wood, wh 5 
ſcrew of the preſs is turned, for making. the impreſon. whereby the 


Ba R-mafter, among miners, th 
| the perſon who keeps the di 
for meaſuring the ores. l : ® or gage 


Bar-/hat. See SHOT. 
BARACK, or BAR RACER, a hut, or little lodge, erected for ſol. 


diers in a camp. The ſoldiers uſually build baracks, when the arm 
is in Winter- quarters; but are ſatisfied with their tents in the ſum. 
mer. 
Ba RAc ks are alſo places erected for ſoldiers to lodge in, eſpeci 

garriſons or fortified . ; ſuch are thoſe of the — 3 

Baracłs ſhould be always free from damps, which are very preju. 
dicial to the health of the ſoldiers ; therefore magiſtrates ſhould re. 
ject all ground-tloors in houſes which have any ſigus of moiſture, or 
that have been for ſome time uninhabited. 


BARALIPTGON, among logicians, the ſirſt indirect mode of the 
firſt figure of ſyllogiſins. 

When the two tirit propoſitions are general, and the third particy. 
lar, the middle term being the ſubject in the firſt propoſition, and the 
predicate in the ſecond, the ſyllogiſm is ſaid to be in rte Ile 
following is of this kind: 


Ba Every evil ought to be fearcd ; 

R A Every violent paſſion is an cvil; 

LI Therefore ſom<thing that ought to be feared is a violent 
paſſion. 


BARALOTTS, Baralatii, a ſe& of heretics at Bologna in Italy, 
among whom all things, even their wives and children, were in com- 
mon. They were alſo called :hedientes, or compliers, becauſe they 
readily complied with every thing that tended to promote debauchery, 

BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of the lower empire, who 
were intruited with the keys of the city gate, where the emperor c- 
ded. Codinus ſays they were officers who kept guard at the door 
of the emperor's bed-chamber, or dining-room. | 

BARA-PICKLET, ſignifies bread made of flour kneaded with 
barm, which renders it ſpongy, and very light. 

BARATHRUM, a deep pit, into which condemned criminals, 
among the ancient Athenians, were caſt headlong. It was a dark, 
noiſome hole, having ſharp ſpikes at the top, to prevent an eſcape, 
and others at the bottom, to pierce and tear the offender's fleſh. 

Barathrum, from it's depth and capaciouſneſs, was alſo proverbially 
uſed for a miſer, or a glutton, by the Latin poets. 

BARATHRA, in phyſiology, denotes certain baleſul caverns, 
inacceihible on account of the offenſive or poiſonous fumes they 
emit, 

BARATRY, implies, in law, the moving and maintaining ſuits, 
in diſturbance of the peace; alſo the taking and detaining lands, &c. 
by falſe inventions and pretences. 

The word comes from the old French Barat, impoſition, fraud. 

BarATRY, in ſca-language, is when the maſter of a ſhip, or the 
mariners, cheat the owners or inſurers, either by running away with 
the ſhip, embezzlipg the cargo, ſinking, or deſerting her. 

BaRATRx likewiſe * bribery or corruption in a judge, by 
giving a falſe ſentence for money received. 

BARATRY is alſo a term uſed by middle-age writers, for fraud 
or deceit in making contracts, ſales, &c. 

BARB, the name of a Barbar pigeon, which is of a ſmall ſize, 
has a very ſhort beak like a bull-finch, with a ſmall water, and a 
naked circle of tuboroſe red fleſh round the eyes; the iris of the che 
is of a pearl colour; and the broader and redder this circle round 
them is, the more they are valued. Their proper colour is black, or 
dun. It is called by Mr. Moore the columba Numidica. 

BARBA Aren, a name applied to the common houleleek by ſorte 
authors. . 

Bax BA capre, in botany. See the article SPIRZA. - 

BARBA Vis, a ſpecies of anthyllis; it is called by ſome ſilver- 
buſh. See Lapy's finger, 

BARBACAN, or BARBI1CAN, properly ſignifies the outer wall, 
or exterior defence of a City or fortreſs. 

BAKBACAN alſo implies a ſort at the entrance of a bridge, or in the 
outlet of a City, having a double wall with towers. 

BARBACAN likewiſe denotes an aperture made in the walls of a 
fortreſs, to fire through upon the enemy. See EMBRASURE. 

. BaRBACAN, in architecture, is a canal or opening left in the wall, 
in order to give room for the water to run in and out, when build- 
ings are erected in places liable to be overflowed, &c. 

ARBADOES Jour fence, or, Spaniſh carnations, poirciand, 2 go" 
nus of plants of which we have but one ſpecies in the Engliſh Bür- 
dens, called arias ow fence, with double ſpines, and ranged by 
Linnzus among the decandria monogynia. 

This plant grows naturally in both Indies; it is planted in hedges, 
to divide the lands in Barbadoes, from whence it had the title ol 
flower fence ; it is alſo called Spaniſh carnation by {ume of the in- 
habitants of the Britiſh iſlands. It riſes with a {trait ſtalk. 

Theſe plants muſt conſtantly remain in the bark ſtove, where 1 
warm weather they ſhould have a large ſhare of air, but they mult 
not be expoſed to cold; if damp ſcizes their top, it very och kills 
the plants, or at leaſt occaſions the loſs of their 48 With prope 
management they will grow much taller here than they uſually do in 
Barbades, but their ſtems will not be larger than a man's 1 
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which is occaſioned by their being drawn up by the glaſſes of the 
vors tar, petroleum Barbadenſe, in the materia medica, a 
fluid bitumen, or mineral oil, of a reddiſh colour, and thick conſiſt- 
ence approaching to that of treacle, or common tar. It is found in 
Geral of our American doiminions, eſpecially in that iſland from 
which it receives it's name. | a 

This bitumen is greatly eſteemed by the Americans as a ſudorific, 
and frequently given in diſorders of the breaſt. It is alſo uſed as an 
external diſcutient and antiparalytic. 

BARBARA, in logic, is a name given by the ſchoolmen to the firſt 
mode of the firſt * of ſyllogiſmis. N 8 

A ſyllogiſm, in barbara, is that whoſe propoſitions are all univer- 
ſal and affirmative; the middle term being the fubjeR of the firſt pro- 
poſition, and the attribute in the ſecond : as, 


Bar Every wicked man is miſerable ; 
Ba All tyrantsare wicked men ; 
RA Therefore all tyrants are miſerable. 


BARBARIAN, was a denomination given by the ancient Greeks 
to thoſe who were not of their country, or did not ſpeak the Greek 
language; in which ſenſe, it ſignified only foreigner. 

FARBARICARII, a kind of artiſts among the ancients, whoſe bu- 
ſinels it was to gild and decorate ſhields and helmets with gold and 
ſilver ; others repreſent them as thoſe who, with threads of divers co- 
lours, expreſſed the figures of men, animals, and other things. 

BARBARKICARII allo implied thoſe ſoldiers who wore maſks and 
vizards adorned with gold and filver, in the manner above deſcribed. 

BARBARICUM, in ancient writers, ſignifies a military ſhout, 
raiſed particularly by the barbarian ſoldiers, when on the point of 
engaging. The ſame appellation was alſo given to a war or expe- 
dition undertaken againſt the barbarians. 

BAaxBARICUM alſo denoted an armoury or magazine, wherein the 
Greek emperors kept the ſpoils, &. taken from the barbarians. 

BARBARICUM is alſo the name given to rhubarb, by the modern 
Greeks. : 

BARPARISM, in grammar, is an offence againſt the purity of 
ſtyle or language; or a hard and coarſe expreſſion, never uſed by po- 
lite authors. 

Modern writers in the learned languages have been very juſtly 
charged with barbariſm. The Latin books of late ages abound with 
Angliciſms, Gallicitms, Germaniciſms, &c. 

Critics have been much divided concerning ey rat ov in the New 
Teſtament ; and many -_ perſons have been ſtartled at the appre- 
henſion of any _— ike a barbar:;ſm in the inſpired books, as 
ſuppoſing it an objection to the inſpiration of them; nevertheleſs, 
the Jews, after Abarbanel, and others, ſtill affirm there are barbariſms 
in the Old Teſtament; in which M. Simon, Le Clerc, &c. concur. 

Several of the prophets, likewiſe, particularly Jeremiah, are ſaid to 
have deen but little acquainted with the language in which they wrote. 

BARBARISM alſo implies that rudeneſs of mind by which it ap- 
pears that the underſtanding is neither furniſhed with uſeful prin- 
Cipies, nor the will with good propenſities. 

BARBAROUS, ſomething that partakes of the quality of BAR“ 
BARISM ; as a barbarous nation, age, writer, word, &c. Du-Cange 
has given two large volumes in folio of barbarous Latin words, and 
as many of barbarous Greek ones, 

BARBATED le, among botaniſts, ſignifies a leaf terminated by 
a bunch of ſtrong hairs. 

BARBATINA, or ſemen contra, a ſeed brought from Perſia, and 
the borders of Muſcory ; it is efficacious in extirpating worms from 
the human body. This ſeed ſhould be plump, of an agreeable ſcent, 
and of avery green, natural colour. | 
A BARBATULA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the loach. See 

OBITIS, 

BARBATUS p!rſcis, a name given by Salvian, and others, to the 
ſilurus, or ſhcat fith, the glanus of Pliny and the ancients, 

BARBE, or BAR, a name uſually given to a Barbary horſe, greatly 
eſteemed for it's beauty, vigour, wa — They are uſually of 
a llender make, and their legs far apart. 

The good qualities of a Barbary horſe (beſides the ſuppoſed one of 
never lying down, and of ſtanding ſtill when the rider drops his 
bridle) are, to have a long walk, and to ſtop ſhort, if required, in a 
tull career. ; 

The barb is very lazy and negligent in all his motions ; he will 
ſtumble in walking upon the ſmoothelt ground ; his trot is like that 
ol a cow, and his gallop very low, and very eaſy to himſelf : this ſort 
of horſe is, however, for the mqſt part, ſinewy, nervous, and excel- 
lently winded ; he is therefore good for a courſe, if not over- 
weighted. But, among us, barbs fal ſhort of that ſwiftneſs attribut- 
cd to them in their native country. 

BaRs, baſtard, thoſe which deſcend from Engliſh mares covered 
by bart-ſtallions. Such are, by experience, found to be better 
Gant; htter for the ſaddle, and ſtronger for ſervice than their ſires. 

ARBE, or BARBET, in the military art, a term applied to the firing 
of cannon. Thus, to fire en BARBE, is to fire the cannon over the 
Parapet, inſtead of firing through the embraſures. The parapet 
mult not be above three feet and a half high, otherwiſe it will de im- 
poſlible to fire in this manner. 


ho 3 among our anceſtors, ſignified the armour of a knight's 
horſe. 


BARBED and creſted, in heraldry, is when the comb and wattles 


of a cock are of a different colour from the reſt of his body. 


BAR BED; a croſs BARBED, is that whoſe extremities are ſhaped 


like the barb of an iron ſve: 
f a pear, or harpoon. 
BARBEL, in ichthyolo y. Sce . 


BAKBELICO TAE, otherwiſe called Barbarians, were an ancient 
No 26, Vor. I. | 


ſect of Gneſtics, ſpoken of by Theodoret. They held divers fabulous 


notions. 


BARBERRY-/ree, BERBER1S, called alſo exyacantha Galeni, ſpina 
acida, creſpinus, berberis, and piperidge or piperage buſh. 


It is a large prickly buſh, with brittle branches, covered with an | 


aſh-coloured bark, under which lies another of a deep yellow colour; 
the leaves are ſmall, ſmooth, rather oval, of a pale green colour, 
n_ ſerrated about the edges ; the flowers are yellow, monopetalous, 
ſtanding in cluſters on the top upon naked foot ſtalks, folluwed by 
oblong red berries; containing in each generally two ſeeds: ſome of 
the individuals have no ſecds in their berries ; and ſometimes berrics 
with and without ſeeds are found on one buſh. It grows wild on 
chalky hills, flowers in May, and ripens it's fruit in September. 

The fruit is a mild aſtringent acid, uſeful in hot bilious diſorders, 
and colliquative putrid diſpoſitions in the humours. "The leaves have 
the ſame virtues as the berries, but in leſs degree. The inner yellow 
bark is auſtere and bitteriſh, gently purgative, and uſeful in the jaun- 
dice. The bark of the root is mildly aſtringent. "Theſe barks do 
not keep long, and beſt uſed in infuſions, one ounce of bark to a 
pint of water. The only officinal preparation from this tree is the 
conſerve of the fruit. | 

BARBET, in natural hiſtory, alſo called Barbet blanc, heriſſan Blanc, 
or white hedge-hog, from it's being covered with oblong white tufts of 
hlaments, reſembling the quills of a porcupine. The barbet is a ſpe- 
cies of worm, of the ſize of a ſmall fly without it's wings; but the 
tufted covering ſo much increaſes the bulk, that it appears of a much 
larger ſize. his creature lives about a fortnight in that form, and 
then becomes a chryſalis ; from which, after a month, there comes 
out a ſmall beetle, of the ſize of our cow-lady, but of a flatter figure: 
it's colour is a duſky brown. 

BARBICANAGE, a term uſed by our old writers for money 
given towards the maintenance of a barbican, or watch-tower ; or a 
tribute towards repairing or erec ing a bulwark. 

BARBILLONS, in natural hiſtory, are certain bodies, uſually two 
in number, placed under the inſect's head, and moveable at pleaſure. 

BARBING, a term uſed in old ſtatutes for ſbeering. 

BARBITOS, or BazBiToN, an ancient ſtringed inſtrument of 
muſie, ſaid to be invented by Anacreon, and much uſed by Sappho 
and Alcæus. It is repreſented as yielding a grave, deep ſound, and, 
on that account, peculiarly fitted for Doric compoſitions. 

BARBLE, or BaRBEL, in ichthyology. Sce Bax Bus. 

BaRBLEs, or BaRss, are ſmall excreſcences under a horſe's 
tongue ; which may be diſcovered by drawing it aſide, and cured by 
cutting them off cloſe, and waſhing the part with brandy, or falt and 
water; others burn them off with a hot iron, They obtain in black 
cattle, as well as horſes. 

BARBONI, in zoology, a name by which many call the mullus 
barbatus. This fiſh is caught in the Mediterranean and other ſeas, and 
is greatly eſteemed at table. 

BARBOTI NE, wormſeed, otherwiſe called ſemen ſantonicum. 
BARBULZ, in botany, Fliny's name for the ſemi-flaſculi. 
BARBUS, in ichthyology, the barbel. It is a fith of an oblong 

form, and a middle ſize, bet with large tender ſcales, and found in 
pure running-waters. There are two 2 one is bearded, the other 
not. The time for taking this fiſh is very early in the morning, or 
late in the evening : the place ſhould be baited with chopped worms 
ſome time before. The beſt bait for the hook is the ſpawn of ſal- 
mon, &c. alſo lob-worms, and old cheeſe ſteeped in honey. The 
beſt ſeaſon for angling for this fiſh is from May to Auguſt. The 


male is eſteemed better-taſted than the female; but neither of them 


is much valued. They breed three times in a year. 

BARBYLA, in botany, a name given by Theocritus and others 
to the common damaſk prune, | 

BARCALAO, a ſpecies of cod, reſembling that of Newfound- 
land, caught in ſeveral parts of the South. Sea, particularly on the 
coaſt of the iſland of Juan Fernandez. 

BARCALON, an epithet given to the emperor of Siam's chict 


miniſter, whoſe province it is te ſuperintend the trade of the king- 


dom, the royal magazines, the management of foreign affairs, and the 


receipt of the revenues, 

BARCA-LONGA, a large Spaniſh coaſting veſſel, fitted with 
pole-maſts (i. e. ſingle maſts, without any top-maſt or upper part) 
and high ſquare fails, called lug-fails. 

BARCES, or BERCHES, a kind of ſhip-guns formerly uſed, not 
unlike ſakers, only wider bored, ſhorter, and thicker in metal. 

BARCONE, is a ſhort broad veſſel, of a middle ſize, uſed for the 
carriage of corn, wood, ſalt, and other proviſions. They are com- 
mon in the Mediterranean. 

BARD, a poet among the ancient Gauls and Britons, who ſung 
the praiſes of heroes, in order to recommend virtue, and compoſe dit- 
ſenſions among mankind, | 

Some writers have confounded the bards with the druids ; but this 
is a miſtake. The druids were prieſts and teachers of the nation; 
but the bards had their name from their office of chanting hymns, 
which were accompanied with muſical inſtruments, and Se 
as the dictates of their gods; ſo that it is no wonder they were held 
in the higheſt eſteem. It is even ſaid, that they could, by their inter- 
poſition, ſtop whole armies when at the point of engaging. It was 
cuſtomary with them to ſing theſe compoſitions in the preſence of 
their nobles, and at their chief feſtivals and ſolemnities. 

BARD is likewiſe uſed, in the culinary art, for a broad ſlice of ba- 
con with which they cover fowls, before they are roaſted, baked, or 
otherwiſe dreſſed. | 

BARDARIOTE, a kind of guard, who in ancient times attend- 
ed the Greek emperors; they were armed with rods, to prevent the 
people from crouding too near the prince when on horſeback. Their 
commander was ſtyled primivergius. 
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R on in heraldry, denotes capariſoned, 
orſe. 

BARD ELLE, in the manege, is a ſaddle made in form of a great 
ſaddle, but only of cloth Qtuffed with ſtraw, and tied tight down with 
packthread, without either leather, wood, or iron. 

BARDE. See BAR RE. ö 

BARDESANIT Es, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics 
in the ſecond century, the followers of Bardeſanes, a nativo of Edeſſa, 
in Meſopotamia. 

They held the devil ts be a ſElf-exiſtent independent being; and 
taught that Chriſt was not born of a woman, but brought his body 
with him from heaven ; maintained that God himſelf was ſubject to 
fate; and that virtue and vice depended on the influence of the {tars, 
&c. 

BARE, in a general ſenſe, implies, not covered ; as when we ſay, 
bare-headed, bare-footed, &c. We find a feaſt called Nudipedalia, 
among the Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians, at which perſons were 
to attend bare-footed. 

- BaRE, or naked, in manufactures, and applied to cloth, is when 
the nap is too ſhort, from having been ſhorn too near, or not being 
ſufficiently covered with wool, by the teazel. 

BARE alſo denotes a ſort of bowling-green, that has no green 
ſwarth on it's ſurface. 

Bane-fot Carmelites and Auguſtines, are thoſe religious of the order 
of St. Carmel and St. Auguſtine, who, like the Capuchins, wear no 
ſhoes. There are alſo bare-foot fathers of mercy. 

BaRE-forted Trinitarians. See the article IT RINITARIAN. 

BAR-fee, the ſum of 20 pence, paid to the gaoler as a fee, by every 
perſon acquitted of felony. 


BARGAIN, in commerce, a contract or agreement in buying, 
ſelling, or exchanging. 
BARGAIN and ſale, in law, is properly a contract, made of manors, 
lands, and other things, transferring the property thereof from the 
bargainer to the bargainee, for a conſideration in money. 
he legal method of conveying lands was created and eſtabliſhed 
by the 276 of Henry VIII. cap. 10. which executes all uſes raiſed ; 
and as this introduced a more ſecret way of conveying than was known 
to the policy of the common law, the enrollment of the bargain and 
fale was made neceſſary by the ſixteenth chapter of the ſtatute. 
BARGAINS, in commercial matters, are of divers kinds ; namely, 
verbal, thoſe made by word of mouth, and giving earneſt ; and writ- 
ten, when the terms are ſet down in form on paper, or parchment. 
BARGAINS, conditional, are made for goods which the ſeller has not 
yet in his poſſefſion ; but which he knows have been — for him 
y his correſpondents abroad, and which he engages to deliver to the 
buyer, on their arrival, at the ſtipulated price and the conditions. 


BARGAIN, firm, is when the ſeller obliges himſelf to deliver to 


the buyer a certain quantity of goods, at 
agreed on between the parties. 

BARGAINS, chional, are thoſe wherein a dealer obliges himſelf, in 
conſideration of a premium received in hand, either to deliver or take 
a certain 8 of goods at a ſixed price, and within a time limit- 
ed; but with a liberty, nevertheleſs, of not r or not receiv- 
ing them, if they think proper, upon forſeiture of the premium ad- 
vanced to the dealer. 

BARGAINS, forehand, are thoſe wherein goods are bought or ſold, 
in order to be delivered at a certain time afterwards, ſome part of the 
price 2 previoully paid. : 

BARGE, a veſſel or boat of ſtate, curiouſly decorated, furniſhed 
with elegant apartments, canopies and cuſhions, equipped with a 
band of rowers, and adorned with flags and ſtreamers : they are ge- 
nerally uſed for proceſſions on the water, by noblemen, officers of 
ſtate, or magiſtrates of great cities: of this ſort we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe the royal barge, the barges of companies, &c. 

BARGES are alſo velſels uſed on rivers, for conveying goeds from 
ene place to another, and acquire various names; as a ware barge, 
a welt- country Barge, a ſand-barge, a row-barge, a Severn-trow, a 
light-horſeman, &c. 

BARGES belong alſo to man of war, and are employed to carry ge- 
nerals, admirals, and commanding officers. 

BARGE-corples, in architecture, a beam mortiſed into another, to 
ſtrengthen the building. 


BARGE, in natural hiſtory, a name applied by ſome writers to the 


e price and in the time 


god-wit, or, as it is called in ſome places, the ſtone-plover. See 


AEGOCEPHALUS. 

BARGH, ſignifies a ſteep horſeway up a hill. 

BaRrGH-maſter, BARMER, or BAR-maſter, the ſteward or judge of 
the barghmote, in the royal mines. 

BARGHMOTE, or BaRmorTE, a court wherein all cauſes and 
diſputes between miners are heard and determined. 

wo great courts of barmete are to be held by the bar-maſter 

Rog, and every week a ſmall one, as there ſhall be occaſion. 


RILLARIUS, an officer, anciently appointed in monaſteries, 
and 


&c. in the cellars. 

BARILLIA, a kind of Spaniſh pot-aſh, uſed in the glaſs-trade, in- 
ferior in goodneſs to that of the Levant. 

BARING &f trees, in agriculture. See ABLAQUEATION. 

BARITONO, in Italian muſic, ſignifies a voice of low pitch, be- 
tween a tenor and a baſs.” | 

BARK, cortex, in the anatomy of plants, the exterior part of trees, 
correſponding to the ſkin of an animal, 

The bark of trees in general is of a ſpongy texture; and, by man 
little fibres which paſs through the capillary tubes, whereof the wood 
conſiſts, it communicates with the pith ; ſo that the proper nutri- 
ment of the tree, being imbibed by the roots, and carried up through 
the fine arterial veſſels of the tree by the warmth of the ſoil, &c. to 
whe top of the plant, is uſually ſuppoſed to be there condenſed by the 


3 


when applied to a 


eat houſeholds, to take care of the caſks and veſſels of wine, 


five in the bark, Eight ounces of bark, and four ounces 


* . * 
cold air, and in that form returns by it's own 


ravi N 
which do the office of veins, lying between * whe Hr — _ 
leaving as it paſſes by, ſuch parts of it's juice as the texture of the 1 
will receive, and requires for it's ſupport. See Ciaculariox o 

That whitiſh rind or ſubſtance between the inner bart a 
wood, which Mr. Bradley thinks to do the office of veins 
count a third bark, only differing from the others in that it's 
cloſer ; it is this contains the liquid ſap, gums, &c. found 
in the ſpring and ſummer months. It hardens by little and 
means of the ſap it tranſmits, and is converted imperceptibly into th 
woody part of the tree. There are few trees without it; may ” 
ſill found in leſs quantity as the tree is more expoſed to the Ea ty N 
of the oak 1s ordinarily about an inch thick. Here the corruption of 
trees generally begins: whence thoſe who fell and cut trees = 8 
always to take care to leave as little of it on as poſſible. „ 

The bart of roots is fometimes yellow, as in dock; ſometimes 
red, as in biſtort ; but ofteneſt white. It is derived from the feed 
itſelf, being only the extenſion of the parenchyma of the radicle : It 
is differently ſized, being ſometimes very thin, as in the Jeruſate; 
artichoak, and in moſt trees. Sometimes it is thicker, and a 
tutes the greater part of the ſubſtance of the root, as in af; paragus and 
dandelion. The bar in beet-root ſcarce exceeds a good thick ir . 
whereas in a carrot, it is half the ſemi- diameter of the root, beine To 
ſome places above an inch over. This too is found common to the 
g-nerali'y of roots, that their Sars are proportionably thicker at bot. 
tom than at top. 

We have obſerved that the inner part of the bark lignifics, or turns 
to wood: the bark of a tree is found cach year to divide and dittrihue 
itſelf two contrary ways; the outer part gives towards the (kin, till 
it becomes {kin itſelf, and at length falls off, like the ſcales or dan. 
driff of our body, or the ex:iviz of ſerpents; while the inmolt portion 
is yearly diltributed and aducd to the wood. 
he bark is found to be uly continuous to the body of a tree, ax 
the ſkin of our body is to the neſh; contrary to the cormon opinion 
which imports, that the bark only ſurrounds the tree, 2s a ſcabbard 
does a ſword, or a glove the hand; which ſcems confirmed by the 
eaſy ſlipping of the Bur of willow, and moſt other trees, hen ful! of 
ſap, from the wood. Their continuity is effected by means of the 
parenchyma, which is one entire body, running from the lar into 
the wood, and thus uniting both together. 

It has been the ſtanding doctrine of naturaliſts in all ages, and is 
delivered for fact by Pliny and others, that trees only live by the al- 
cent of the ſap in or between the bark and the wood; and that if a 
circle be drawn round any tree (except, perhaps, aſh) by inciſion to 
the timber, how thin ſoever the knife be, provided no part of the 
thickneſs of the bark remain uncut, the tree will die from that part 
upwards. But Dr. Plott aflerts this to be a popular error, frum the 
inſtance of a large old elm in Magdalen college grove, quite di/- 
barked around, at moſt places two feet, at ſome four feet, from the 
ground, which yet grew and flouriſhed many years, as well as any 
tree in the grove. | 

A kind 1 is ordinarily made of the bark of willows and lin- 
den trees. The Siameſe make their cordage of the bark of the co- 
coa- tree, which is alſo done in moſt of the Aſiatic and African na- 
tions. In reality, flax and hemp, with all their toughneſs, are on- 
ly the ſap- veſſels, or ligneous fibres of the bark of thoſe plants. 

The ancients wrote their books on bart, eſpecially of the ath and 
lime-tree, not on the exterior, but on the inner and fincr BARK, 
called philzra. The bark of this tree is of ſo durable a texture, that 
there are manuſcripts on it, ſtill extant, a thouſand years old. 

In the Eaſt Indies, they manufacture the bark of a certain tree 
into a kind of ſtuff or cloth. It is ſpun and dreſſed much after the 
manner of hemp. The long filaments ſeparated from it, upon bcat- 
ing and e it in water, compole a thread, of a middle kind, 
between ſilk and common thread : it is not fo ſoft and bright as filk, 
nor ſo hard and flat as hemp. Some of theſe ſtuffs are pure bart, 
and are called pinaſſes, biambonnes, &c. In others, they mix filk 
with the bart, and call them ginghams and nillas : the fountalungees 
alſo are part ſilk, part bark, and are only diſtinguiſhed by being ſtriped. 

Bark alſo makes a good manure, eſpecially that of oak, which 
is rich in falt ; but the better fort is reſerved for the uſe of tanners. 

Boerhaave mentions eight different ſpecics of juices lodged in the 
bark; namely, the watery ſap or chyle, an oil, balm, pitch, reſin, 
colophony, gum, and gummous reſin. 

he bark has it's peculiar diſeaſes, and is infected with inſeQs 
peculiar to it. Moſs is a diſcaſe- of the bark, Wounds of the hart 
often prove mortal. Sce CAN KER. 

A great many kinds of bark are in uſe in the ſeveral arts: ſome in 
medicine, as the gung:::na, or Jeſuit's bark, macer, chacariiia, &c. 
others in dying, as the bark of the alder; the bark of oak, in tan- 
ning; others on different occaſions, as cork; that of a kind of birch 
is uſed by the Indians for canoes, capable of holding 24 perſons. 

Bak k, Indian, thurts cortex, is a medicinal eaſtern plant, ſome- 
times uſed in fumigation againſt fits of the mother : it is rolled up 
like cinnamon, of a ruſty colour, a warm aromatic, bitter taſte, and 

leaſant ſmell. 

Dr. Wilkinſon, in his Tutamen Nauticum, or Scaman's Prefer- 
vation, has given us the following obſervations on the efficacy ot je- 
ſuit's bark in diſeaſes to which ſeamen are liable. : 

« Dr. Lind propoſes, ſays he, that the royal navy be ſupplicd 
with a due quantity of 4ark, as he thinks it might prove effeQual ſot 
preventing both the bilious fever and the bloody flux, the latter be- 
ing the ſame diſeaſe, falling upon the inteſtines. 2: 

This might be made extremely palatable, by infuſing it in ſpi- 
rits, eſpecially if a little orange- peel be added. The orange- flavour 
renders it a bitter of an agreeable taſte, and conceals what pe 
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, infuſed in a gallon of ſpirits, will make a much more 

-cable bitter dram, than what the ſailors often make up for them- 
fel es at ſea, of gentian, ſnake- root, and other diſagreeable aro- 
1 ale ingredients. Two ounces of this compoſition, which will 
=} but a very moderate dram to a ſailor, may be allowed to each man 
a day, upon the approach or apprehenſion of theſe malignant diſ- 
10 „ He ſays, © It would be better if this quantity were divided 
= two parts, and one of them taken in the morning on an empty 
fomach, and the other part when they are called out to their 


watch.” 


This author adduces inſtances to ſhew how efficacious the bark, 


uſed this way, has proved as a preſervation, and then adds, 

« It does not appear, to me, neceffary to ſubjoin any cautions in 
the uſe of ſo excellent and harmleſs a ſtomachic bitter, taken in ſo 
ſmall a quantity as is here directed. A whole ounce of bark has 
been ſwallowed, in leſs than two hours, 51 an empty ſtomach, 
by perſons in health, without their being able to perceive from it 
the teaſt ſenſible, much leſs any bad effect. It's long-continued uſe 
is obſerved neither to offend the weakeſt hyſteric female conſtitution, 
nor to ruffle the moſt ſenſible and feeble ſyſlem of nerves and ſolids 
. 8 * 

15 * in naval affairs, a general name given to ſmall ſhips: 
alſo a ſhip of three maſts, without any mizen-top maſt: likewiſe a 
name to diſtinguiſh a veſſel with a broad ſtern, without any figure on 
the prow or ſtem. See HEAD, Tor-MasST, STERN, 

here are various kinds of barks ; as a bilander, a ſaik, a ſettee, 
a ſkuit, a ſnaul, a ſnouke, &c. 

BARK, armed, is a kind of fireſhip filled with ſoldiers, ufed for 
making ſallies, to attack galleries, and bar the paſſage over them. 

BaRK, long, is a little veſſel that has no deck, and is longer and 
lower than the commen barks, being ſharp afore, and generally go- 
ing back with fails and oars. It is built like a floop, and called a 
double ſloop, in many places. 

BarKs, twater, are ſmall veſſels uſed in Holland for the carriage 
of freſh water to places where it is wanting, and alſo for fetching 
ſea-water to make ſalt of. They have a deck, up to which they are 
filled with water, 

Bark-binding, a diſtemper to which trees are ſubject, and is 
cured by ſlitting the bark, or cutting it along the grain, or ſtrait 
down, particularly in apple trees, | 

BaRK-ga/ling, is applicd to trees when galled by thorns, or by 


being bound to ſtakes, &c. It is cured by binding clay with ſome - 


hay upon the galled place. 

BARKARY, among tanners, denotes a tan-houſe, or place to 
keep bark in. 

BARKING of trees, the peeling off the rind or bark. 

It is neceſſary, in our climate, to perform this operation in the 
month of May ; becauſe, at that ſeaſon only, the bark is, by the 
great quantity of =. ſeparated from the wood. | 

By 37 Hen. VIII. c. 6, barking of fruit-trees is made felony. 

Barking of trees, and letting them die, increaſes the force of 
timber, 

BARKING alſo denotes the cry of dogs and foxes. In cynic 
2 epileptic fits, and eſpecially in the Hydraphobia, the patient 
ometimes ſnarls, howls, and barks, with all the notes of a dog. 

BARLAAMIT ES, the followers of a Calabrian monk, — the 
ſame with thoſe otherwiſe denominated Acindynites. | 

BARLERIA, a plant ſo called from Jacobus Barelier, of Paris, 
a great botaniſt, In Jamaica it is called ſnap-dragon. It is not 
noted for medicinal virtues. Miller mentions two | ine It be- 
longs to the didynamia angieſpermia claſs. 

BARLEY, hordeum, a gramineous, frumentaceous plant, whoſe 
ſeeds are of the larger fort, covered with a huſk growing in a ſpike, 
and the grains bearded. 

BARLEY, cultivation of. Some ſow barley upon land where wheat 

w the former year; but, when this is practiſed, the ground ſhould 

e ploughed the beginning of October, in a dry time, laying it in 
{mall ridges, that the froſt may mellow it the better; and this will 
improve the land greatly: then, in March, the ground is ploughed 
again, and laid even, where it is not very wet; but in ſtrong wet 
lands the ground ſhould be laid round, and the furrows made deep to 
receive the wet, When this is finiſhed, the ſeed ſhould be fown 
with a broad caſt, at two ſowings : the firſt being harrowed in once, 
the ſecond ſhould be harrowed until the ſeed is buried. The com- 
mon allowance of ſeed is four buſhels to an acre. 
tis a very common fault with farmers to ſow too much grain of 
all ſorts on their land; not conſidering that, if the roots of corn 
ſtand very cloſe together, there will not 3 room for them to put out 
many ſtems ; ſo that frequently there is not more than two or three 

KS to a root; whereas, it the roots were farther diſtant, there 
might be ten or twelve, and on good land many more. We have 
counted upwards of ſeventy (ſtalks of harley from one root, which 
Was tranſplanted in a pom, where the ground was light, but not 
rich: and are ſatisfied, by ſeveral experiments, that, where barley 
is ſown carly upon light ground, it ſhould not be too thick; for, if 
It 18 rolled two or three times before it ſtalks, the roots, by bein 
r. will ſhoot out a great number of ſtalks; and it will not be 
o liable to lodge with wet, as the barley which is ſown thick; ſo 
muſt conſequently be drawn up much A and have weaker ſtalks. 

hen the barley is ſown, the ground ſhould be rolled after the 
ſhower of rain, to break the clods, a nd lay the earth ſmooth, 
Which will render it better to mow, and alſo cauſe the earth to lie 


2322 roots of the corn, which will be of great ſervice to it in 
9 a . : a 


here barley is ſown upon new broken-up land, the uſual method 


2 3 up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 


— ime it is ploughed again, and ſown with turnips, which 
eaten dy ſheep in winter; by whole dung the land is greatly im- 


proved; and then in March following the ground is ploughed again, 
and ſown with barley as before. 

There are many people who ſow clover with their barley ; and 
ſome have ſown the lucern with harley; but neither of theſe methods 
is to be commended ; for, where thece is a good crop of barley, the 
clover or lucern muſt be fo weak as not to pay for ſtanding: ſo that 
the better way is to ſow the barley alone, without any other crop 
among it; and then the land will be at liberty for any other crop, 
when the barley is taken off the ground: but this practice of ſowing 
clover, rye-graſs, and other graſs ſeeds, with corn, has been ſo long 
and univerſally eſtabliſhed among farmers, that there is little hope 
of prevailing with thoſe people to alter a cuſtom which had been 
handed down to them from their predecetſors, although there ſhould 
be many examples produced to ſhew the abſurdity of this practice. 

The time for cutting of barlcy is when the red colour of the ears is 
off, and the ſtraw turns yellow, and the cars begin to hang down. 
In the north of England they always reap their barley, and make it 
up in ſheaves, as is practiſed here for Wheat; by which method, 
they do not loſe near ſo much corn; and it is allo more handy to 
ſtack: but this method cannot ſo well be practiſed where there are 
many weeds amongſt the corn, which is too frequently the cafe in 
the rich lands near London, eſpecially in moiſt ſcaſons; therefore, 
when this is the caſe, the harley muſt lie on the ſwarth till all the 
weeds are dead: but, as it is apt to ſprout in wet weather, it muſt 
be ſhook up, and turned every fair day, after rain, to prevent it, 


When it is carried, it ſhould be thoroughly dry; otherwile, if it be 


ſtacked wet, it will turn multy ; or, if too green, it is lubjett to 
burn in the mow. The common produce of lay is two and an 
half, or three quarters, on an acre; but fon:ctimcs there have been 
known four quarters on an acre. 

BARLEV, pearl, and French BARLEY, are Farley fraed of the huſk 
by a mill: the pearl barley is reduced to the ſize of ſmall ſhot, by 
grinding away all but the very heart of the grain. | 

BAX&LEY-water, is a decoction of prarl or Fren h barley, of fre- 
quent uſe in phyſic, being reputed ſoft and lubricating. 

BARLEY-c2rn, the leaſt of our long meaſurcs, equal to one third 
of an inch, and in brradth to one eighth. Among the French, it is 
equivalent to the twelfth part of an inch. 

BARLEY-corn, in building, is a little cavity between the mould- 
ings of joiners werk, ſerving to ſeparate or keep then aſunder. 

ARM, or LEAST, the head or workings produced by the fer- 
mentation of ale or beer. 
. BARMINE ſignifies ſuch mine or ore as is adjudged at a court of 
armbolr. 

BARN, in huſbandry, a covered place or houſe, with air-holes in 
the ſides, where grain, hay, or ſtraw are laid up. 

BARNABITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a religious order foun- 
ded in the fixteenth century by three Italian gentlemen, who had 
been adviſed by a famous preacher of thoſe days, to read carefully 
the Epiſtles of St. Paul; and hence they were ſtyled clerks of St. 


Paul: but acquired the name of Barnabires, from their performing 


their firſt exerciſe in the church of St. Barnabas at Milan. Ther 
habit is black, and their duty confiſts in inſtructing, catechiſing, 
and ſerving in mitfion. 

BARNACLE, or ſoland gooſe, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of 
gooſe with a black beak, which is much ſhorter than that of the 


common gooſe. There are many of them in the north of Scotland. 


BARNACLE alſo ſignifies a ſpecies of ſhell- fiſh, often ſound ſtick- 


ing to the bottoms of ſhips, rocks, &Cc. 


ARNACLES, among farriers, an inftrument compeſed of two 
branches, joined at one of the extremities with a hinge. It is put 
upon» the noſe of a horſe, when he will not otherwiſe ſtand quiet to 
be ſhod, blooded, or dreſſed. 

BARNFIARD, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird, about the 
ſize of a ſparrow, uſually ſcen at fea, and looked on as a forcteller 
of bad weather. It ſkims very nimbly along the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. The neck and back are black, the breaſt and belly grey ; the 
feet red, and the bill black and ſomewhat broad. 

BAROCO, in logic, implies the fourth mode of the ſecond fi- 
gure of ſyllogiſms. : 

A ſyllogiſm in harzco has the firſt propoſition univerſal and affir- 
mative ; but the ſecond and third, particular and negative; while 
the middle term is the predicate in the two firſt propolitions. The 
following 1s of this kind : 


B a Every virtue is attended with di:cretion : | 
R © Some kinds of zeal are not attended with diſcretion ; 
CO Thereſore ſome kinds of zeal are not virtues, 


BAROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the weight of the 
atmoſphere, and the variations that happen therein, in order to in- 
dicate the changes of the weather. 

The word is compounded of ag, weight, and perpew, to mea- 
ſure. 

As the air is a heterogeneous fluid, it will vary in it's weight as 
it's component parts are different; and allo according to it's different 
altitudes. Few bodies are lighter than water, which is alſo very ca- 
ſily rarified into vapour. Hence it follows, that when the air is fil- 
led with aqueous particles it will be lightelt, as we —_— find it 
is in moiſt rainy weather; and alſo that it will be oftener in this than 
in a heavier ſtate. Some inſtrument therefore is necetlary to indicate 
theſe changes, and ſhew the weight of the air at all ſeaſons; and 
may be — in the following manner: 

AROMETER, common, the tr rg of it. A glaſs tube AB 
(plate 15, fig. 1,) hermetically ſealed in A, having it's diameter 
about one tenth of an inch, and it's length, at leaſt, thirty-one 
inches, is filled with mercury fo juſtly, as not to have any air over 
it, nor-any bubbles adhering to the ſides of the tube ; which 1s beſt 


| done by means of a glaſs funnel, with a capillary tube. If a ſmall 
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bubble of air be moved backwards and forwards in the tube, it will 


+ help to clear the mercury, which will appear, when pure, like a po- 


liſhed rod of ſteel. The orifice of the tube, filled after this manner, 
ſo as to overflow, is then cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo as to ex- 
clude any air between it and the mercury, and thus immerged in a 
veſſel, of a convenient diameter, ſo, however, as not to touch the 
bottom: at the diſtance of twenty-eight inches from the ſurface of 
the mercury, are fixed two plates, C F, and D F, divided into three 
inches, and theſe again ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller res. 
Laſtly, the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to prevent it's bein 
broken ; the baſon, though open to the air, ſecured from duſt ; 
the barometer is complete. | 
It may be proper to give ſome directions for preparing the com- 
mon barometer. The bore of the tube ſhould be large, 1n order to 
revent the effects of the attraction of coheſion ; not leſs than one 
| Fourth of an inch ; but if they are one third of an inch diameter, 
they are better. If a ciſtern be uſed as a reſervoir for the ſtagnant 
mercury, it ſhould be large in proportion to the diameter of. the 
tube, at leaſt ten times greater. The tube ſhould be preſerved free 
from duſt till it is uſed ; and for this purpoſe it may be hermetically 
ſealed at both ends, and one end may be opened with a file, when 
it is filled. If this precaution has not been obſerved, the inſide 
' ſhould be well cleaned, by waſhing it with alcohol highly rectified, 
and rubbing it with a little piſton of ſhammy leather faſtened to a 


wire, The mercury ſhould be pure ; and may be purged of it's air, 
a 


by previouſly boiling it in a glazed earthen pry covered cloſe ; 
4 | when the tube has been uniformly heated and rendered electri- 
cal by rubbing it, the hot mercury ſhould be poured into it in a re- 
lar current through a glaſs funnel with a long capillary tube, fo 
Gat the air may not have room to paſs between the parts of the 
quickſilver. 

Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the Baro- 
meter more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere more accu- 
rately ; which has given riſe to a great number ot barometers of dif- 
ferent ſtructures. Hence the wheel barometer, diagonal barometer, 
horizontal barometer, pendant barometer, &c. 

The firſt method of increaſing the ſenſibility of the Barometer was 
ſuggeſted by Des Cartes, though he did not live to execute it. He 
propoſed a tube AB /fig. 2,) about twenty-ſeven inches long, ter- 

minating in a cylindric veſſel CD; one half of which veſſel, con- 
netted > bk with a long tube of a very ſmall bore, ſealed at top, and 
exhauſted of it's air, was to be filled with water extending up into 
the ſmall tube ; the other part of the veſſel, and the lower part of the 

tube, were to be filled with mercury. Whenever the mercury roſe 

in the cylinder, it would force up a proportional quantity of water 
into the narrow tube, where it would have a conſiderably larger 
range than that of the mercury in the eylinder : neglecting the weight 
or preſſure of the water, the motion of the water and of the mercury 
would be in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the diameters of the 
veſſels containing them. 


But the water preſſes on the mercury according to it's height; 


and therefore if the whole og of the mercury in the cylinder, or 
in a common barometer, were ſuppoſed to be two inches, the ſpecific 
vity of water to that of mercury as 1 to 14, and the dilhrence 
tween the diameters of the cylinder and tube a maximum or infi- 
nite, then the intire ſcale of variation in this inſtrument would be 
twenty-eight inches; or the extent of this ſcale would be to that of 
the common barometer in the inverſe ratio of the ſpecific gravity of 
water to that of mercury. It is evident that, in practice, it would 


be ſomewhat leſs than twenty-eight inches. * conſtructed a 


barometer of this kind. But here, though the column ſuſpended was 
larger, and conſequently the variation greater, yet the air impriſon- 


ed in the water getting looſe by degrees, filled the void ſpace in the 


top, and ſo ruined the machine. 

Hereupon Huygens bethought himſelf of placing the mercury at 
top, and the water at bottom, in the manner 7. ane ADG 
te. 3.) is 2 bent tube hermetically ſealed in A, and open in G; 
the cylindric veſſels BC and FE. are equal, and about twenty-nine 
inches apart ; the diameter of the tube 1s about a line, that of each 
veſſel fifteen lines, and the depth of the veſſels is about ten; the 
.tube is filled with mercury (the common barometer ſtanding about 
twenty-nine inches) which will be ſuſpended between the middle of 
the veſſel FE, and that of the veſſel BC; the remaining ſpace to 
A, being void both of mercury and air; laſtly, common water, 
tinged with a ſixth part of agua regis to prevent it's freezing, is 
5 into the tube FG, till it riſes a foot above the mercury in 


When the mercury riſing above the level of that contained in FE, 
through the tube A D, becomes a ballance to the weight of the at- 
moſphere; as the atmoſphere increaſes, the column of mercury will 
increaſe, conſequently the water will deſcend ; as the atmoſphere 
again grows lighter, the column of mercury will deſcend, and the 
water aſcend. This barometer therefore, which is nearly the ſame 
with that of Dr. Hook, will diſcover much minuter alterations in 
the air than the common one: for, inſtead of two inches, the fluid 
will here vary two feet; and by enjarging the diameters of the cy- 


linders, that variation may be ſtill increaſed : but it has this incon- | 


venience, that the water will evaporate, and ſo render the alterations 
recarious; though the evaporation be, in ſome meaſure, prevented 
by a drop of oil of ſweet almonds ſwimming at top : the column of 
water will likewiſe be ſenſibly affected by heat and cold. On ac- 
count of theſe and ſuch defects, others have had recourſe to a 
BAROMETER, horizontal, or rectangulur, ABC (plate 15, fig. 
4.) the tube whereof is bent in form of a ſquare BC D; at top of it's 


perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel or ciſtern AB; and it's va- 
riattons accounted on the horizontal leg C D. . 


* 


* 


— 


Here the interval, or ſpace of variation, may be made of au. 
tent at pleaſure, and ſo the minuteſt change q the * . * 
ſible. For the diameter of the tube CD bein given,. it 8 

8 ' a „ is eaſ/ i 
find the diameter of the veſſel AB, ſo as that the ſcale of deſce 4 
the tube DC ſhall have any given, proportion to the ſcale of 2 bis 
in the veſſel AB; the rule being, that the diameter of the aw 21 
is to that of the tube in a ſubduplicate reciprocal ratio of h th 
ſcales, | ; | * 

The diameters then of CD and AB being given, to : 
the ſcale of aſcent of the mercury in the vel _— ſcale of eo wich 
in the tube is found thus : as the ſquare of the diameter of the tut 
is to the ſquare of the diameter of the veſlel, fo, reciprucally, i, rp 
ſcale of mercury in the veſſel, to the ſcale of mercury in the 5 v 
* This kind of barometer was firſt invented by Caflini ; though th 
ſame conſtruction had been thought of, and firtt publiſhed by 81 . 
Bernouilli, in the year 1710. | ke 

This and the preceding contrivance of Huygens are founded on 2 
theorem in hydroſtatics; viz. that fluids, having the ſame balc, gr. 
vitate according to their perpendicular altitude, not according Lo 
2 of their matter; whence the ſame weight of the atmoſphere 

upports the quickſilver that fills the tube A C D, and the ciitexn B 
as would ſupport the mercury in the tube alone. ; 

But this laſt, notwithſtanding it's excellencies, has great defects: 
for, by reaſon of the attraction between the parts of the glaſs and 
of the mercury (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to be conſiderable 

with the length of the ſcale (conſequently the quantity of motion} 
and the attrition againſt it's fades, eſpecially in v riſes and de. 
ſcents, the mercury breaks, ſome parts of it are left behind, and the 
equability of it's rife and fall ruined. Some therefore prefer the 

BAROMETER, diagonal, of Sir Samuel Moreland, where the 
ſpace of variation is conſiderably larger than in the common one, 
and yet the riſe and fall more regular than in the others. It's four. 
dation is this; that in a Torricellian tube BC /plate 15, fig. 5, in- 
clined at any angle to the horizon, the cylinder of mercury equiya. 
lent to the weight of the atmoſphere, is to a cylinder of mer 
equivalent to the ſame in a vertical tube, as the length of the tube 
BC to the perpendicular height DC. 

Hence, if the height DC be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, &ec. of the 
length of the tube, the changes in the diagona barometer will be tri. 

le or quadruple, &c. of the changes in the common LCarcouter, 

his barometer will ſcarce allow it's tube to be inclined to the hoti- 
Zon at a leſs angle than 45*, without undergoing the inconveniency 
of the horizontal one. 

BAROMETER, Mr. Rowning's, plate 15, fig. 7, is a compound 
tube, ſealed at A, and open at C, empty from A to D, filled with 
mercury from thence to B, and from thence to E with water. - Let 
GBH be an horizontal line, then it is plain, from the nature of the 
ſyphon, that all the compound fluid contained in the part from H 
to G muſt ever be in equilibrio with itſelf, be the weight of the ait 
what it will, becauſe the preſſure at H and G mauſt be equal, 
Whence it is evident, that the column of mercury DH is in equi- 
librio with the column of water GE, and a column of air of the 
ſame baſe conjointly, and will therefore vary with the ſum of the 
variations of each of theſe. The great property of the barometer is, 
that the ſcale of variation may be increaſed ad infinitum. | 

BAROMETER, heel. This was a contrivance of Dr. Hook, in 
1668, to make the alterations in the air more ſenſible ; the founda- 
tion of this is the commen vertical barameter, with the addition of a 
couple of weights A and B fig. 5, No. 2,) hanging in a pulley, 
the one of them playing at liberty in the air, the other reſting on the 
ſurface of the mercury in the tube, and riſing and falling with it. 

Thus is the motion of the mercury communicated, by means of 
the pulley, to an index which turns round a graduated circle ; and 
thus the three inches of yertical aſcent are here improved to five, or 
ſix, or more, at pleaſure, 

But the friction of the parts, in the pulley and index, is fo conſi- 
derable, that unleſs the machine be made with a great deal of accu 
racy, it does not anſwer. . 

An inſtrument of this kind, with conſiderable improvements, has 
been conſtructed by Mr. Fitzgerald, F. R. S. 

BAROM ETER, marine, is likewiſe a contrivance of Dr. Hook, in 
1700, to be uſed at ſea, where the motion of the waves renders the 
ethers impracticable. It is nothing more than a double thermome- 
ter, or a couple of tubes half filled with ſpirit of wine; the one her- 
metically ſealed at both ends, with a quantity of common air im- 
cloſed ; the other ſealed at one end, ep open at the other. 5 

BAROMETER, pendant, invented by M. Amontons, in 1695, is 
a machine rather pretty and curious, than uſeful. It conſiſts of a 
conical tube, placed vertically, it's upper and ſmaller extreme her- 
metically ſealed ; it has no veſſel or ciſtern, it's conical figure ſup- 
plying that defect: for when filled, like the reſt, there will be as 
much mercury ſuſtained as is equivalent to the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere ; and as that varies, the ſame mercury takes up a different 
part of the tube, and ſo becomes of a different weight. 

Thus, when the weight of the atmoſphere is increaſed, the mer- 
cury is driven up into a narrower part of the tube; by which men 
it's column is lengthened, and, for the reaſon juſt given, it's eig 
increaſed. . f 

A marine barometer was conſtructed by Mr. Nairne, an Ingenio 
artiſt in London, ſor Capt. Phipps, in his voyage to the North Pole, 
the upper part of which was a glaſs tube about three tenths of an 
inch in diameter, and four inches long, to which another glaſs tubs 
was joined, with a bore about th of an inch in diameter. Thele 

two glaſs tubes formed the tube of this barometer, which was filled 
with mercury, and inverted into a ciſtern of the fame. The inſtru- 
ment was: fixed in gimmals, and kept in a perpendicular e 


1 
4 . 
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by 2 weight faſtened to the bottom of it, and was not liable to the 
: CONVENIENCE attending the common barometer at ſea, Voyage to 
e, p. 123. 
3 iſt at Paris, M. Paſſement, accommodates 
he barometer to nautical purpoſes, by twiſting the middle part of the 
= on barometer into a ſpiral conſiſting of two revolutions ; by this 
—— the impulſes which the mercury receives from the mo- 
— of the ſhip, are deſtroyed, by being tranſmitted in contrary di- 
9 Alan eng flatical, or BAROSCOPE, uſed by Mr. Boyle, Otto 
de Gueric, Kc. is fallacious, and liable to be acted on by a double 
_ moſt accurate harsmeter yet invented, ſeems to be that of Mr. 
Caſwell; the ſtructure whereof he deſcribes as follows : ſuppoſe 
ABCD (plate 15, fig- 6,) a bucket of water, wherein is the bars- 
meter xrezy9 n, conſiſting of a body x rs m, and a tube ez yo. 
The body and tube are both concave cylinders, communicating with 
each other, made of tin, or rather glaſs. The bottom of the tube, 
25, has a lead weight to fink it, ſo that the top of the body may juſt 
ſwim even with the ſurface of the water, by the addition of ſome 
grain weights at the top. The water, when the inſtrument is forced 
with it's mouth downwards, gets up into the tube to the height ys. 
There is added on the top a {mall concave cylinder, which we call 
the pipe, to diſtinguith it from the other at bottom, which we call 
the tube: this pipe is to ſuſtain the inſtrument from ſinking to the 
bottom, md is a wire, mSand de two threads * to the ſurface 
of the water, performing the office of diagonals. Now, While the 
inſtrument ſinks more or leſs, by the alteration of the gravity of the 
air; there, where the ſurface of the water cuts the thread, is form- 
ed a ſmall bubble, which aſcends up the thread, as the mercury of 
the common barmeter aſcends, and vice verſa. 

[t appears from a calculation which the author gives, that this in- 
ſtrument ſhews the alterations in the air more accurately than the 
common barometer, by no leſs than 1200 times. He obſerves, that 
the bubble is ſeldom known to ſtand {till a minute; that a ſmall 
blaſt of wind, that cannot be heard in a chamber, will make it link 
ſenſibly ; and that a cloud always makes it deſcend, &c. 

Mr. Rowning has contrived a compound barometer, in which the 
ſcale of variation ſhall bear any proportion to that of the common 
one. ABC plate 15, fig. 1,) is a compound tube hermetically 
ſealed at A, and open at C; empty from to D, filled with mer- 
cury from thence to B, and from thence to E with water. It ap- 

ears from the nature of a ſyphon, that if H, B, G be in the ſame 
| Forizcncal line, the column of mercury DH will be in equilibrio 
with the column of water GE, and a column of air of the fame 
baſe, and will therefore vary with the ſum of the variations of theſe. 
He has ſubjoined a calculation, whence it appears, that if the tubes 
AF and FC are of an cqual bore, the variation in this is leſs than 
that of the common barsmeter in the proportion of 7 to 13; but if 
the diameter of AF be that of FC as 5 to 1, the variations will be 
to thoſe in the common barometer as 175 to I ; but if the proportion 
of the diameters be greater, the variations will be infinite in reſpect 
to thoſe of the common barometer. 

BAROMETER, portable, is fo contrived, that it may be carried from 
one place to another without being diſordered. The tube is tied up 
in a leathern bag not quite ful] of mercury ; which being preſſed by 
the air, forces the mercury into the tube, and keeps it ſuſpended at 
it's proper height. This bag is commonly incloſed in a box, through 
the bottom of which paſſes a ſcrew ; by means of this ſcrew, the 
mercury may be forced up to the top of the tube, and prevented 
from breaking the tube by daſhing againſt the top of it when the 
inſtrument is removed from one {tation to another. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Patrick for a contrivance of this ſort. 

BAROMETER, phenomena of. The phænomena of the barometer 
are various; the cauſes aſſigned for them, by ſeveral authers, are 
widely different; nor is it's uſe, in predicting the weather, yet per- 
feQly aſcertained. 

On the top of Snowdon-hill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley found 
the mercury to be lower, by three inches eight tenths, than at the 
foot thereof ; whence it appears, that at every 30 yards the mercury 
ſinks one tenth of an inch. r. Derham, from ſome experiments 
he made at the top and bottom of the monument, allows 32 yards 
perpendicular aſcent to a fall of the mercury of one tenth of an inch: 
whence we have not only a foundation for determining the height of 
the atmoſphere, which, on this foundation (were it equally denſe 
every where,) would not be found more than 5 miles and one tenth ; 


__ alſo a very accurate method of meaſuring the height of moun- 
ains, 


The greateſt height the mercury has been known to ſtand at in 
the barometer, at London, is 3o inches three eighths, it's leaſt 28 
inches ; it's greateſt height, at the obſervatory of Paris, has bcen 
found 28 inches four tenths, and it's leaſt 26 inches four tenths of 
the Paris foot, which exceeds the London foot by 122: with theſe 
Obſervations agree others, made at Hall, in Saxony, by Wolfius. 
At Algiers it riſes to 30 inches two tenths or three tenths, with a 
. wind, though attended with the greateſt rains and tem- 

eſts. 

Dr. Halley gives us the following obſervations: that in calm wea- 
mer, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is commonly 
ow: in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. x 

hat on great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mer- 
cury is the lowelt of all, with regard to the point of the compals the 
wind blows on. That, ceteris paribus, the greateſt heights of the 
Wertes are on eaſterly and north-eaſterly winds. That after great 
Ny of wind, when the mercury. has been low, it riſes again very 
That in calm froſty weather it ſtands high. 
No. 26, Vor. I. 


That the more northerly places find greater alterations than the 
more ſouthern : and that within the tropics, and near them; there 
is little or no variation of the hgight of the mercury at all, 


At Naples, it hardly ever exceeds an inch; whereas at Upminſter - 


it is 2.5 inches, at Peterſburgh 3.31. | 

It has been obſerved by Dr. Beal, who concurred in ſentiment 
with M. Paſcal, that, cateris paribus, the mercury is higher in cold 
weather than in warm, and ulvally higher in the morning and even- 
ing than at mid-day, That in ſettled and fair weather the mercury 
is higher than cither a little before or after, or in the rain; and that 
it generally deſcends lower after rain than it was before it. He aſ- 
cribes theſe effects to the vapours with which the air is charged in 
the former caſe, and which are diſpcried by the falling rain in the 
latter. If it chance to riſe higher after rain, it is generally followed 
by a ſettled ſerenity. He likewiſe remarks, that there are frequent- 
ly great changes in the air, during which the barometer does not un- 
dergo any perceptible alteration. 

But the principal uſe of the barometer is to eſtimate the gravity of 
the air at different times, in order to foreſce the alterations of the 
weather; for which purpoſe the following molt remarkable phæno- 
mena, relating to the riſing and falling of the mercury, are ſaid to be 
caiefully obſerved. 1. The riſing of mercury preſages in general 
fair weather, and it's falling foul weather. 2. In very hot weather, 
the falling of mercury fore-ſhews thunder. 3. In winter, the riſing 
preſages froſt, but in a continued froſt, it * ſnow. 4. When 
foul weather happens ſoon after the falling of the mercury, expect 
but little of it, and ſo on the contrary of fair weather. 5. But 
when the mercury continues to riſe for ſome time before the foul 
weather is over, expect a continuance of fair weather to follow. 
6. In fair weather, when tlie mercury continues to fall before rain 
comes, then expect a great deal of wet, and probably high winds. 
7. The unſettled motion of the mercury denotes uncertain and 
changeable weather. 

From theſe obſervations it appears, that it is not ſo much the 
height of the mercury in the tube that indicates the weather, as the 
motion of it up and down; wherefore, in order to know whether 
the mercury is riſing or falling, the following rules are of uſe. 1. 
If the ſurface of the mercury is convex, it is a ſign that the mercury 
is then _ 2. If the ſurlace is concave, it is linking. 3. If the 
ſurface is plain, or rather a little convex, the mercury is ſtationary. 
4. If the glaſs is ſmall ſhake the tube, and if the air is grown hea- 
vier, the mercury will riſe about half the tenth of an inch; if it is 
growing lighter, it will fink as much. 

BAROMETER, cauſe of the phænomeua of the. Thoſe which have 

been enumerated, are the chief phxnomena of the bar-meter ; to ac- 
count for which, the hypotheſes that have been framed are almoſt 
infinite. Indeed, as the weight of the atmoſphere is generally al- 
lowed to be the foundation of the barometer, 1 is it generally gran- 
ted, that the alterations in the weight of the air are the occalions of 
thoſe in the barometer ; and yet even this does not obtain univerſally, 
See Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 165. 
The changes in the weight of the atmoſphere, muſt be laid down 
as the cauſe of thoſe in the barometer ; but then, for the cauſe of that 
cauſe, or whence thoſe alterations ariſe in the atmoſphere, will be 
no eaſy matter to determine; there being, perhaps, no one princi- 
ple in nature that will account for ſuch a variety of appearances, and 
thoſe too ſo irregular. It is probable, the winds, as driven this or 
that way, have a great ſhare in them; ſome ſhare too, vapours and 
exhalations, riſing from the earth, may have ; ſome, the changes 
in the air of the neighbouring regions; and ſome, the flux and re- 
flux occaſioned in the air by the moon, though this is too incon- 
ſiderable to be regarded, as it is not perceptible by the niceſt bars- 
meter. 

Were we permitted to offer our opinion on this ſubjeR, after 
thoſe of ſo many great men, it ſhould be as follows. Suppoſe any 
number of watery veſicles floating in any part of the atmoſphere, 
over any determinate portion of the globe; for inſtance, over AB, 
plate 155, fig. 73, if the upper veſicles be condenſed by the cold of 
the ſuperior regions, their ſpecific gravity will be increaſed, and they 
will deſcend ; the horizontal claſs 1, v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, &c. where 
meeting with other velicles, not yet precipitated, they will coaleſce, 
or run into larger veſicles, by the known laws of attraction. Or, 
if we rather chooſe to have the wind act, let it drive either horizon- 
tally, or obliquely : 1n the former caſe, the veſicles, claſs 8, will be 
driven againſt 9; thoſe againlt 10, &c. or the oblique clafs A 7, 
driven againſt 5, 8 againſt 4, &c. by which means, likewiſe, will 
the particles coaleſce, and form new and larger veſicles, as before; 
ſo that their number, which before was, ſuppoſe a million, will now 
be reduced, v. gr. to an hundred thouſand. 

But by the fame coalition whereby their number is diminiſhed, 
their ſpecihc gravity, if we may fo call it, is increaſed, i. e. they 
come to have more matter in the ſame ſpace, or under an equal ſur- 
face; as may be eaſily proved from principles of geometry: for in 
augmenting the maſs of any homogeneous body, the increaſe of ſur- 
face does not keep pace with that of the ſolidity; but that of the for- 
mer 1s as the ſquare of the diameter, and that of the latter as the 
cube of the ſame. 

But ſince the ſame quantity of matter is now in a leſs ſpace, or 
under leſs dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of it's weight by the reſiſtance 
of the medium. This is evident: for a body immerſed in a fluid 
loſes nothing of it's weight but by the friction of it's parts againſt 
thoſe of the fluid; but the friction is evidently as the ſurface; when 
the ſurface, therefore, is leſſened, the reſiſtance muſt be ſo too. 
Conſequently, the veſicles, whoſe gravity before the coalition was 
equal to the reſiſtance of the medium, now that reſiſtance is dimi- 
niſhed, will deſcend; and that with a velocity in the ratio of the 
increaſe of the maſs to the increaſe of the ſurface. 
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As they arrive, in their deſcent, at denſer parts of the atmoſphere, 
v. gr. at 4, 5, &c. their mals and ſurface again will be increaſed by 
new coalitions; and thus, by conſtant freſh acceſſions, more than 
equal to the couſtant reliſtances, they will be enabled to purſue their 
journey through all the ſtages of the air, till they reach the earth; 
their maſſes exceedingly magniſicd, and in the form of rain. 

Now that che vapours are got down, let us conſider how the Ba- 
rameter muſt have been affected during their paſſage. Before any of 
the velicles began to ſubſide, either from the action of the cold, or 
of the wind, they all floated in the portion of the atmoſphere ABCD, 
and all gravitated towards the center E. Here now, each reſpec- 
tively celiding in a part of the medium of the ſame ſpecific gravity 
with itſelf, will loſe as much of it's weight, as is equal to that of a 
part of the medium of the fame bulk with itſelf, 1. e. each will loſe 
all it's weight, But, then, whatever weight each lofes, it commu- 
nicates to the medium, which now preſſes on the ſurface of the earth 
AB, with it's own weight, and that of the veſicles, conjointly. 
Suppoſe, then, this united preſſure keeps up the mercury in the ha- 
rameter at thirty inches: by the coalition of the veſicles from the 
cauſes aforclaid, their ſurfaces, and conſequently their friction, are 
leſſened ; therefore they will communicate leſs of their weight to 
the air, i. e. leſs than the whole; and conſequently they will de- 
ſcend with the exceſs, i. e. with a velocity equal to the remainder, 
as before obſerved. Now, as the velicles can act no otherwiſe on 
the ſurface of the earth A B, but by the mediation of the interjacent 
air, in proportion as their action on the medium is leſs, their action 
on the earth will be leſs. It is allo evident, that the ſurface of the 
earth A B muſt be now leſs preſſed than before; and that in propor- 
tion as the veſicles reſerve more of their weight uncommunicated to 
the medium, to promote their own deſcent, i. e. in proportion to 
the vclocity of the falling veſicles; which is, again, in proportion 
to their bulks. Thus, as the veſicles deſcend, the bulks continuall 
increaſing, the friction, and therefore the preſſure on the carth, — 
laſtly, the height of the mercury will continually decreaſe, during 
the whole time of the fall. Hence we fee, both why the veſicles, 
when once beginning to fall, perſevere ; why the mercury begins to 
fall at the ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes to fall toge- 
ther with them; which were the great deſiderala in the philoſophy 
of the barometer. 

BAROMETRICAL #}ſervations, are a ſpecies, or branch of thoſe, 
called meteorological. 

The importance of barometrical obſervations is much inſiſted on 
by modern philoſophers, ſeveral collections of which, made in va- 
rious parts of the world, have been publiſhed. 

BARON, properly denotes a perſon who holds a barony. - 

The primary import and origin of the term baron is much con- 
teſted ; but the moſt probable opinion 1s, that it comes from the 
Spaniſh ware, a flout, noble perſon; whence wives came to call 
their huſbands, and princes their tenants, barons. 

BARON, a degree of nobility, between a viſcount and a baronet, 
or a peer of the loweſt clals. 

It is probable, that formerly all thoſe were barms, who had their 
lordſhips with courts-barons, and ſoon after the conqueſt all ſuch 
ſat in the houſe of peers ; but they being very numerous, it grew 
an order and cuſtom, that none ſhould fit 3 ſuch as the King 
thought fit to call up by writ, which ran pro hac vice tantum. This 
ſtate of nobility being very precarious, they at length obtained of 
the king letters patent, and theſe were called barons by patent, or 
creation, the only way now in uſe of making barons, unleſs when 
the ſon of a lord, in his anceſtor's life-time, is ſummoned by 
writ. 

Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, and enjoy 
all the privileges of ſuch. 

On ſolemn occaſions, barons wear a coronet. 

BARON by ancient tenure, one who held certain territories of 


the king, who {till retained the tenure in chief to himſelf, A baron 


by tenure is at preſent no lord of parliament, till he be called thither 
by writ. | | 

"The greater barms were anciently diſtinguiſhed from the leſs, by 
attributing high, and even ſovereign juriſdiction to the former, 
and only inferior juriſdiction over ſmaller matters to the latter. 
 BaroNs of the exchequer, the four Judges to whom the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice is committed, in cauſes between the king and 
his ſubjects, relating to matters concerning the revenue; one is 
called the chief baron, and the other three puiſne barons. They 
were formerly barons of the realm, but of late are generally per- 
ſons learned in the law. Their office is alſo to look into the ac- 
counts of the king, for which reaſon they have auditors under 
them. 

BARONS of the cingue parts, are members of the houſe of com- 
mons, elected by the tive ports, two for each port. 

BARON and feme, in our law, a term uſed for the huſband in re- 
lation to his wife, who is called feme ; and they are deemed but 
one perſon, ſo that a wife cannot be witneſs for or againſt her huſ- 
9 nor he for or againſt his wife, except in caſes of high 
treaſon. | Fr 

BARON and fome, in heraldry, is when the coats of arms of a 
man and his wiſe are borne per pale in the ſame eſcutcheon, the 
man's being always on the dexter fide, and the woman's on the ſi- 
niſter; but here the woman is ſuppoſed not an heireſs, for then her 
coat mult be borne by the huſband on an eſcutcheon of pretence. 

BARONET, a modern degree of honour, next to a baron, 
created by king James I. in order to propagate a plantation in 
Ullter, in Ireland, for which purpoſe each of them was to main- 
tain thirty ſoldiers in Ireland for three years, after the rate of eight- 
pence ſterling per day to each ſoldier, The honour is hereditary, 
and they have the precedence of all knights, except thoſe of the 


garter, bannerets, and privy counſellors, They are ſtyled baronets 


 knighthood. 


in all writs, and the addition of Sir is attributed to th 
of Lady 1s to their wives. Baronets take place — the un 
dates of their patents; by the terms of Which no honour © ye 
created between barons and baronets. n 
Both a baronet and his eldeſt ſon, being of full age, may claim 
ARONY, the honour and territor 
whether he be a layman, or a biſhop. 

Baram amounts to much the ſame with what is otherw; 
honour ; and it may alſo be conſideted as a lordſhip held = 2 
ſervice in chief of the king, coinciding with what is otherwil, 1 
grand ſergeanty. The baronies belonging to biſhops are þ 5 led 
called regalia, as being held ſolely on the king's liberality IN 
do not conſiſt in one barony alone, but in many, accordin t - 
number of manors, &c. poſſeſſed by them. 9 

According to Bracton, a barony is a right indiviſi 
if an inheritance be to be divided among co-parceners, they. 
ſome capital meſſuages may be divided; yet, if the capital ogy 
ſuage be the head of a county, or barny, it may not be parcelled 
and the reaſon is, leſt by this diviſion, many of the rights f 
counties and baronies, by degrees, come to nothing, to the . 
judice of the realm, which is faid to be compoſed of countics — 
barantes. 

BAROPTIS, or BaroPTINUS lapis, a name given by the an 
cient naturaliſts to a ſpecies of ſtone, which, according to Pliny, 
was black in colour, but variegated with large ſpots of red and 
white: wonderful virtues were attributed to it agaiuſt 
bites, externally applied. 

BAROSCOPE, the fame with BAROMETER ; which ſee. 

BARQUETTE, a letter fort of barks, uſed in the Mcditerra. 
nean, for the ſervice of gallies, in fetching proviſions, water, 


y which gives title to a baron 


ble: Wherefore 


venomous 


car- 
rying 3 aſhore, &c. 

BARR, BARRA, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in Spain 
and Portugal, to meaſure woollen and linen cloths. This meaſurg 
is of three ſorts; viz. 1 


BARR of Valencia; 13 of which make 125 yards Engliſh, 

BARR of Caſtile ; 7 of which make 6+ yards Engliſh, 

2 of Arragon 3 of r make 2+ yards Engliſh, 

ARR, or BAHAR, is allo a weight uſed by the P i 

the Eaſt Indies. , : 3 

BARR- dice, a kind of falſe dice, ſo formed, as that they will 
not eaſily lie on certain ſides, or turn up certain points; chey ſtand 
0 _ *. Tot dice, g 

ACOL, in ichthyology, the ray-fiſh, having a ſm 

back and belly, and the eyes Provided Wich a ==; of . — 
and three other rows of them on the tail; it is alſo called miraletus 
and raya eculata levis. : 

BARRAGAN, or BARRACAN, in mmerce, a ſort of ſtuf, 
not diapered, ſomething like the camblet, but of a coarſer grain, 
It is uſed to make cloaks, ſurtouts, and ſuch other garments, to 
keep off the rain, being, when good, of ſo cloſe a grain, that the 
water will not ſoak through, but only run upon them. 

BARRATI, barred, an epithet given to the Carmelites, after 


they were obliged to lay aſide the white caps, and wear cowls with 
black and white ſtripes. 


BARRATRY, in law, denotes corruption in a judge. 


BARRATRY allo ſignifies fraud or deceit in making contracts, 
ſales, &c. 


BARREL, in commerce, a round veſſel, in the form of a ſmall 
tun, for holding ſeveral ſorts of merchandize. 


BARREL allo implies a liquid meaſure, and is of three kinds, 


wine, beer, and ale. The firſt contains 31 gallons and a halt; 
the ſecond 36 gallons ; and the third 32 gallons. | 

BARREL, fire, or thundering BARRELS, are caſks of divers ca- 
pacities, filled with bombs, grenades, fire-pots, mixed with great 
quantities of tow, foaked in petrol, turpentine, pitch, &c. uſed by 
the beſieged to defend breaches, and, on the enemy's entering, ars 
ſometimes rolled down upon them. | 

BARREL likewiſe denotes a certain weight of ſeveral merchan- 
dizes, which not only differs in different commodities, but alſo in 
different places. A harrel of Eſſex butter weighs 106 pounds; and 
a barrel of Suffolk butter 256 pounds. The hw of herrings 
ought to contain 32 gallons wine meaſure, and will hold about 
1000 herrings. The barrel of ſalmon muſt contain 32 gallons. 
The 8 of eels the ſame. The barre! of ſoap mult weigh 250 
pounds. 

'BARREL, in anatomy, denotes a pretty large cavity, ſituated 
between the drum of the ear, lined with a membrane, in which 
there are ſeveral veins and arteries; it is ſaid to be full of a puru- 
lent matter in children. 

BARREL of 4 clock is a cylindrical part, about which the ſtring 
a Lee anſwering to what in watches is properly called the 
uſee. 


BARREL of @ jack is the cylindrical part whereon the line is 
wound. 


BARREL of @ pump is the wooden tube, which makes the body of 
the engine, and wherein the piſton moves. 

BARRELLING, is the art of putting up commodities in caſks 
or barrels. Gun-powder for land-ſervice is often Barrelled double; 
pay to prevent it's catching moiſture, and that it may the better 

ear the violent motion of carriages, &c. | 

BARRELLING of herrings, confilts in cutting off their heads as 


they are thrown into the buſs, and afterwards pulling out the guts, 


ſalting them, and putting them up in barrels. | 

There are two Ska of barrelling herrings; one is, by laying 
them orderly, layer over layer, called by ſome packing herrings 3 
the other is, by throwing x (ola at random, which is called herring 


in wrack, 
6 BARREN 
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BARREN ground, is that which, after ſowing, produces ſo 
gender a crop, as not to defray the charge of tillage. 

BARREN Money, in 45 3 money not put out do intereſt, 

in the owner's hands. 
1 = is a diſtemper chiefly applied by M. Aimen to 
wheat and rye, when the ears are long, Jean, and white, &c. 
Count Ginnani imputes this diſeaſe to the faultinels of the foil; 
and recommends particular attention to the amendment of it by 
ſuitable means, and that the ſeed be changed every year. 

BARREN ſprings, Are thoſe, whoſe waters are injurious to land ; 
ſuch are they which flow through beds of ſulphureous minerals, or 

al-mines. 
from CO ENNESS. See the article STERILITY. 8 

PARREN WORT, epimedium, in botany, is a plant with leaves 
like thoſe of ivy. The fruit is a pod, with flattiſh round ſeeds. 
The leaves are triturated, and made into a cataplaſm with oil, and 
ſo applied to the breaſts, prevent their farther growth ; and the root 
cauſes barrennels. 1 

BARRICADE, or BARRICA Do, a military term for a fence, 
formed in hafte with veſſels, baſkets of earth, trees, palliſades, or 
the like, to preſerve an army from the ſhot or atlault of the 
enemy. ; ? 

The moſt uſual materials for barricades conſiſt of pales or ſtakes, 
croſſed with battoons, and ſhod with iron at the feet; uſually ſet 
up in paſſages or breaches, for e. back the horſe and foot. 

BARRICADE, in naval architecture, a ſtrong wooden rail, ſup- 

rted by ſtanchions, extending acroſs the foremolt part of the 

uarter-deck. In a veſſel of war, the vacant ſpaces between the 
en are commonly filled with rope-matts, cork, or pieces of 
old cable; and the upper part, which contains a double-rope-netting 
above the rail, is ſtuffed with full hammocks to intercept the motion, 
and prevent the execution of ſmall ſhot in the time ef battle. See 
Deck, HAMMOCK. 

BARRIER, in fortification, a kind of fence made acroſs a paſ- 
lage, vr the entrance of a retrenchment, &c. 

It i» compoſed of large ſtakes about four or five fect high, 
placed cight or ten feet diitant from one another, with tranſums, 
or over-thwart rafters, to ſtop either horſe or foot. In the 
middle is a moveable bar of wood, that opens or ſhuts at pleaſure. 

BauR1ERS, a martial exerciſe of men armed, and fighting to- 
gether with ſhort ſwords, within certain rails or bars, which kept 
them from the view of the people, 

BARRIERS, or BARRIERES, places in the chief cities in France, 
where the cuflom-Houſcs are eſtabliſhed 5 and where the officers re- 
ceive the duties of 1mportation, as ſettled by the king's council. 
There are 60 barriers in the {uburbs of Paris. 

BARRING @ vein, in farriery, implies an operation per- 
formed en the veins of a horſe's legs, and other parts of his body, 
in order to itop the courſe of the blood, and leſſen the quantity of 
malignant humours flowing to that part. This operation, as it is 
founded on a falſe theory, ſo it is now never uled by {kilful 
farriers. 

BARRISTER, in common law, implies a perſon qualified 
and impowered to defend the cauſe of clients in any of the courts of 
Juſtice, 

: The word is formed from the Latin, bar, Barra, the place where 
they ſtand to plead. | | | 

Barriſters are of two ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets outer or 
utter, and inner. The outer-Harriſters are thoſe who plead without 
the bar. The inner-Farriſters are thoſe who are allo:ved the pri- 
vilege of pleading within the bar. But at the Rolls, and ſome other 
anterior courts, all barrifters are admitted within the bar. 

To pals barrifters, they were formerly obliged to ſtudy cight 
years, now only feven, and ſometimes fewer. 

BARRIT Us, ſignifies a military ſhout, uttered by the Roman 
ſoldiers at the firſt charge on the enemy. 

BARROW, an epithet given to a large mount of earth, caſt up 


by art; ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman ſepulchres, or 


iumuli. 


Barrnvs are to be met with in ſeveral parts of England; thoſe 
in Wiltthire are well known; there are alſo ſome in Cornwall, 
which are compoſed of foreign or adventitious earth} i. e. ſuch as 
was brought thither from ſome diſtant place. 

It was the ancient practice to burn the dead; and it appears, that 
the nations, who practiſed this way of burial, expreſſed their re- 
gard for the dead, by erecting over their aſhes theſe barrows, com- 
poled of earth and ſtone ; and the barrow was generally in propor- 
tion to the greatneſs, rank, and power of the deceaſed. An urn 
ſound in one of them was made of burnt, or calcined earth, very 
hard, and very black in the inſide: it has four ſmall handles, and 
in it were found ſeven quarts of burnt bones and aſhes. See Arche- 
ologia, vol. ii. which gives an account of the numerous barrows dil- 
Covered in the ſouthern parts of Siberia. 

Banks, in ſome ſalt-works, are wicker-caſes almoſt in the 
orm of an inverted ſugar-leaf, wherein the ſalt is put to drain, 

BARROWISTS, in church hiſtory. See BRown1sTs. 

BARRULET, in heraldry, is one half of the cloſet, or the 
quarter of the bar ; an uſual bearing in coat armour. 

. BARRULY, or Bay, in heraldry, is when the field is di- 
vided bar-ways, that is, acroſs from fide to ſide, into ſeveral 
parts. Thus we ſay, barry of ſo many pieces, in blazon. 

BARRY-BENDY, is when an eſcutcheon is divided evenly, 
bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, inter- 
changeably varying the tinctures of which it conſiſts. See plate 6, 
Herald. fig. 4. 1 8 
BARRY-PILY, is when a coat is divided by ſeveral lines drawn 
obliquely from ſide to ſide, where they form acute angles. See plate 

fred. fig. 5, which is blazoned, barry-pily of eight picces. 
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BARSANIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of heretics ih 
the ſixth century, who followed the errors of the Cainites and Theo- 
doſians, and were fo called from one Barſinius their leader. The 
made their ſacrifices conſiſt in taking wheat tiour on the tip of their 
tingers, and carrying it to their mouths: They never ate meat with 
other men; and maintained the Holy Ghoſl to be a creature. 

. BARSE, a name by which the Englith call the common pcarch: 
It is alſo the name for the ſame fiſh in the Saxon language! 

BARTERING, in commerce, the exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, or ſending a merchant a parcel of goods, and tak- 
ing others of him in exchange. 

he word is formed from the Spanith, baratar, to deceive, or cir- 
cumvent ; becauſe, perhaps, thole who deal this way, endeayour 
to over-reach one another, | 

In bartering, find the value of that commodity, the quantity 
whereof is given; and then find how much of the other commo- 
dity will amount to that ſum at the rate propoſed: 

BARTHOLOMEWs heſpital. See the article Hose:TAL. _ 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious order founded at Genoa, in 
the year 1307 ; but the monks leading very irregular lives, the order 
ws ſuppreſſed by pope Innocent X. in 1650, and their effects con- 

cated, : | 

BARTON, aterm uſed in the Weſt of England for the demeſne 
lands of a manor, the manor-houſe, &c. 

BARTRAMIA, in botany, a plant whofe fruit is globular, 
and the ſeeds, four in number, convex on one fide, and angular on 
the other. It is a genus of the decandria monegynia Clals, 

BARTSIA, a genus of plants; whoſe fruit is an oval capſule, 
of a compreſſed ſhape, and pointed ; it is compoſed of two valves; 
and divided by a membrane into two cells within; the ſeeds are 
numerous and ſmall. "Theſe plants are of the didynamia angisſper- 
mia claſs, and ſeem to be of a middle nature between the e; 
pedicularts, and rhinanthus. 

BARUCH, the name of an apocryphal book, ſubjoined to the 
canon of the Old Teſtament. | 

It has been reckoned part of Jeremiah's prophecy, and is often 
cited by the ancient fathers as ſuch; Joſephus tells us, that Baruch 
was deſcended from a noble family. It is added, that he wrote 
the book himſelf, While he continued at Babylon; but at what 
time is uncertain. 

BARULES, a feQ among the ancient Chriſtians ; they main- 
tained, that Chriſt had only a phantom of a body; that fouls Mere 
created before the world ; and that they lived at the ſame time. 

BARUTH, an Indian mcafure containing ſeventeen gantans; 
about three pounds and an halt avoirdupois-weight. 

BARYPYCNI, in ancient muſic, denoted ſuch chords as formed 
the graveſt notes of the ſeveral ſpiſſa. 

BARYTONUM, implies a word in the Greek grammar, which 


| having no accent marked on the laſt ſyllable, a grave accent 15 to 


be underſtood. Barytins, in the Italian muſic, anſwers to our 
common pitch of baſs, 


The word is . . of bagus, grave, and cv, accent. 
BAS: relief. See BAsso-relicus. 


BAS AAL, the name of an Indian tree, growing about Cochin. 


It flowers and bears fruit once every year, from the firſt year of it's 
bearing, to the fifteenth. A decoction of it's leaves with ginger 
in water is uſed as a gargariſm againſt diſorders of the fauces. 
The kernels of the fruit kill worms. 

BASALT, artificial, or black porcelain, is a compoſition in- 
vented by Meſſrs. Wedgwood and Bentley, and applied to various 
uſes in their manufactures: it has nearly the fame properties with 
the natural baſalt. 

BASALTES, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of marble of a very 
fine texture, and of a deep glofly black colour, 

The moſt remarkable quality of this marble is it's figure, being 
never ſound in ſtrata, like other marbles, but always ſtanding up 
in form of regular angular columns, compoſed of 'a number of 
joints placed on. and nicely fitted to each other, as if formed by 
the hand of a ſkilſul workman. It is remarkably hard and heavy, 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and makes a fine touch-itone. 

The Giant's Cauſeway, in Ireland, is intirely compoſed of the ha- 
ſaltes ; and is, perhaps, the moſt ſurpriſing natural production of 
this kind in the world. | 

The 4 ay" is vitreous, analogous in ſubſtance to the horny 
ſtones. It reſiſts agua fortis, and the chiſſel, and only yields to a 
violent fire, and the engraver's wheel, When wrought in this 
manner, it acquires the poliſh of the ancient baſaltes; named by 
the Italians marmo paragone. | 

M. Deſmault, having accurately examined the baſaltes, which are 
found in great quantities at Auvergne, attributes their origin to 
the matter of volcanoes refrigerated from fuſion; and he was na- 
turally led to this hypotheſis, by diſcovering that they were placed 
on beds of laves, and ſcariæ, Yole to the opening of an extinguiſhed 
volcano. M. Raſpe has adopted this hypotheſis, and confirmed it 
by his own obſcrvations on the Baſalt hills, in the neighbourhood 
of Caſſel, and in other places; this ſubſtance being generally 
found near the lavas of volcanoes; and the whole ifland of Si- 
cily, chiefly on the ſide of mount Etna, abounding with it. 
This opinion is farther ſupported by the vitreous ſubſtance of theſe 
{tones ; the want of marine bodies, and from the circumſtance at- 


| tending ſome melted metals, which, when hardened, appear in 


cryſtallizations, not unlike thoſe of watery congelations. 

BASANITES, a name given by naturaliſts to the touchſtone 
uſed for trying gold, &c. A baſanites which yielded a bloody juice, 
and was good againſt diſeaſes of the liver, is mentioned by Pliny. 

- BASANUS, in natural hiſtory. See the article Toucy- 
STONE, 

BASARUCO, ia commerce, a ſmall baſe coin in the Eaſt In- 
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dies, being made only of very bad tin. "There are two ſorts of 
this coin, a good and a bad; the latter is one ſixth in value lower 
than the good. "Two rees of Portugal are equal to three baſa- 
uc. 

BASCANIA, denotes ridiculous or groteſque figures, hung up 
by the ancient ſmiths, before their furnaces, to divert envy. 
BASE, in architeCture, is uſed for any body, which bears an- 
_ but particularly for the lower part of a column and pe- 
eſta]. 

- Baſe is alſo ſometimes called ſpira, from ſpire, the folds of a 
ſcrpent laid at reſt, which makes a figure reſembling it. 

Bas in geometry, the loweſt fide of the perimeter of a 
Fgure : thus any ſide of a triangle may be called it's baſe ; but 
the loweſt, or that parallel to the horizon, is moſt properly the 
baſe. 

2 of a column is that part between the ſhaft and the pedeſtal, 
if there be any pedeſtal; or, if there be none, between the plinth 
and the zocle. The ornaments of the he, which are ſuppoſed to 
have repreſented. originally the iron circles, with which the trees and 
poſt, that ſupported the ancient houſes, were bound, are different in 
different orders. 

BASF, Tuſcan, is the moſt ſimple of all others, conſiſting only 
of a lingle tore, belides the plinth. 

BasE, Doric, has an aſtragal more than the Tuſcan, though that 
was indeed introduced by the moderns. 

Bas k, ſonic, has a large tore over two ſlender ſcotias, ſeparated, 
according to Vitruvius, by two aftragals. 

BASE, Corinthian, has two tores, two ſcotias, and a fillet. 

Bas, Compoſite, has an aſtragal leſs than the Corinthian. 

Base, Attic, has two tores and a ſcotia and is a proper baſe for 
either the Ionic or Compoſite columns. 

BaAsE, rudentce, in architecture, is that which has it's tores cut 
like cables. 

Bask, in fortification, the exterior ſide of the polygon, or an 
imaginary line drawn from the flanked angle of a taltion to the 
angle oppoſite to it. 

La in gunnery, the leaſt ſort of ordnance, the diameter of 
whoſe bore is one inch and a quarter, and in weight 200 pounds; 
the length of the bore is four feet; it's ſhot a pound and a 
half in weight, and one inch and one eighth in diameter. See 
CANNON. 

BASE line, in perſpective, the common ſection of a picture, and 
the geometrical plane. See Line. 

BASE of a figure, in geometry, the loweſt part of it's perimeter. 

BASE of a triangle, is occaſionally applied to any fide thereof, 
though properly it is that which lies parallel to the horizon, or the 
lowelt ſide. 

In a rectangled triangle, that ſide oppoſite to the right angle, 1. e. 
the hypothenuſe, is properly the baſe. 

BASE of a folid figure, the lowelt ſide, or that on which it 
ſtands. 

Bas E of a conic ſection, a right line in the hyperbola and parabola, 
ariſing from the common interſection of the ſecant plane, and the 
baſe of the cone. | 

BASE of the heart, in anatomy, denotes it's upper and broader 
art, to the ſides of which the two auricles are athxed. See plate 
o, Anatom. fig. 12, litt. aa, cc. 

The root of the os hyoides is ſometimes called the baſe. 

Basx, in chemiſtry, denotes any body which is diſſolved by 
another body, which it receives and fixes, and with which it forms 
a compound. Thus, the baſes of neutral ſalts are the alkaline, 
earthy, and metallic matters, which are ſaturated by the ſeveral acids, 
and form with them theſe ncutral ſalts. Sce COMBINATION and 
SOLUTION, | 

BasE, or BAs1s, in pharmacy, is that ingredient on which moſt 
ſtreſs is laid, for anſwering the intention of any compound medi- 
cine. 

Bask ate, in law, implies the eſtate held by a baſe tenure. 

BasE fee, is to hold in tee at the will of the lord. 

BasE court, any court not of record; as court baron. 

BASE tenure, the holding by villenage, or other cuſtomary ſer- 
vice. 

BAs E rocket, in botany, reſeda. Sce the article Rocker. 

Bas E knights, the inferior order of knights, as diltinguiſhed 
from the ſuperior, namely barons and bannerets. 

Bask point, in heraldry. See PoiNT and ESCUTCHEON, 

x BASE ring of @ cannon, the great ring next behind the touch- 
ole. ; 

BASELS, the name of an ancient Engliſh coin, in 1158, 

BASELLA, climbing night-thade from Malabar. It hath an 
annual root, a purple 1 ſtalk, thick ſucculent leaves, and 
flowers that are in ſpikes. iller enumerates three ſpecies, but 
they are not of any note in medicine. | 

e ſometimes denotes the cuſcuta, or dodder, 

BASEMENT, in architecture, implies a baſe continued a con- 
fiderable length, as round a houſe, room, &c. 

BASHAW, rAcHa, a Turkiſh governor of a province, diſtri, 
or City. | 

The nature of the bafſhaw's office requires him to be ever at- 
tempting means to cut off fuch as are too aſpiring, or engaged in 
defiyns, that may be prejudicial to the Porte. This often occaſions 
his own depoſition ; * he is unconcerned about that, as his _ 


igher 


is always ſacred ; and his loſing this poſt is only a ſtep to 
preferment. 

On the part of the grand ſignior, all Egypt is governed by a 
baſhuw, who has, in reality, but little power. If he farms the 
country of the grand ſignior, the fines that are paid, when any life 
drops upon the lands, belong to him. 


The baſhaws in reality are the emperor's ſpunges. 
complaints among Chriſtians, of — — . — Re 12 
they buy their governments, every thing is venal with them. Bur 
when glutted with wealth, the emperor frequently makes them 5 
preſent of a bow-ſtring, and becomes heir to all their ill. ott : 
ſpoil. 1888 

The appellation of baſhaw is alſo given at Conſtantinople, b 
way of courteſy, to the lords about the grand ſignior's court, the 
officers in the army, and almoſt every perſon of any hgure, a 

Bas HAW, captain, the title of the Lurkiſh high admiral, 

BASIA ultima, the laſt kiſs. Sce ULTIMA. 

BASIATRAHAGT, in botany, a name applied by ſome to the 
common knot-graſs, or polygonum. 

BASIL, in botany, the Englith name for a genus of plants called 
ocymum. See OCYMUM. 

Byfil is but little uſed in phyſic. The ancients condemned the 
inward uſe of it as huriful to the light. Schroder ſays it cleanſes 
the lungs of phlegm, and provokes the menſes. 

Bas1L, among joiners, the ſloping edge of a chiſſel, or of the 
iron of a plane, They uſually make the baſi/ twelve degrees for 
ſoft won d, andeighteen for hard; it having been found by experience 
that the more acute the baſ#/ is, the better it cuts; and the more ob. 
tuſe it is, the ſtronger and fitter for lervice, 

BasiL, order of St. the moſt ancient of all the religious orders 
and was very famous in the eaſt during the latter part of the fourth, 
raged though ſome doubt whether St. Baſil was really the foun- 

er. | 

Some authors, among whom is Barbaroſa, ſay, that &/. Bfil 
before he died, ſaw himſelf the ſpiritual father of more than 90,900 
monks in the eaſt only. But this order, which flouriſhed in ſo re- 
markable a manner for more than three centuries, was afterwards 
conſiderably diminiſhed by hereſy, ſchiſm, and a change of the em- 
pire. The greateſt florm it felt was during the reign ot Conſtantine 
Copronymus, in the year 741, who perſccuted the monks of S. 
Bufil, impriſoning ſome, and banithing others; fo that the greater 
part of the monaſteries were abandoned, and ſpoiled of all their 

oods. 
: The order of St. Baſil ſtill continues in Greece. The habit of 
the monks is black, and plain, conſiſting of a Jong caſſock, and a 
great gown with large ſleeves: on their head they wear a hood, 
which reaches to the thoulders : they wear no linen; ſleep without 
ſheets, in ſtraw ; eat no fleth ; faſt often; and till the ground with 
their own hands. 
Basil, Syrian field, ziziphora, in botany, a plant, whoſe flower 
is of the labiated kind, having a long cylindrical tube. The germen 
turns to four oblong ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. It is a 
genus of the diandria monagynia claſs. There are three ſpecies, 

BaSIL, fone, and wild, See the article THYMUs. 

BASILARE ss, in anatomy, the ſame with os ſphenoides. See 
SPHENOIDES, 

BASILEUS, a title which the emperors of Conſtantinople af. 
ſumed, excluſive of all other princes, to whom they gave that of 
rex, king. Other kings have, however, allumed it, particularly 
Edgar, ot England ; and hence a queen of England was ſtyled Ba- 
filea and Baſuliſſa. 

BASILEUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given, by ſome authors, to 
the golden crowned hen, or regulus criſtatus. 

BASILIC, in ancient architecture, implies a large hall, or pub- 
lic room, with iſles, porticos, galleries, tribunals, &c. being the 
term applied to thoſe places where princes ſat and adminiſtered juſ- 
tice in perſon. See plate 159, fig. 40. 

Iv word is Greek, Bai and ſignifies a royal houſe, or 
palace, 

The expreſſion is now uſed to ſignify ſuch churches, temples, &c. 
as far ſurpaſs the other ſtructures of the ſame kind in grandeur and 
„ e 

ASILIC, in eccleſiaſtical writers, alſo ſignifies a church. On 
the converſion of Conſtantine, many of the ancient bafilice were 
turned into Chriſtian churches ; hence, we conceive, the name ba- 
filice became, in after ages, a general name for churches. 

BasiLic, in modern times, is chiefly applied to churches foun- 
ded by princes; as thoſe of St. John de Lateran, and St. Peter of 
the Vatican at Rome, were by Conſtantine. 


BAS1LI1C appears, in later ages, to have been given to churches 
before they were conſecrated. 


BAs1L1Cs alſo denote little chapels built by the ancient Franks 
over the tombs of rheir great men. 

BASILICA, in anatomy, is the name of one of the veins opened 
in bleeding in the arm: it ariſes from the axillary branch, and runs 
_o whole length of the arm. See plate Anat. ( Angeiel.) fg. 0, 
1. O. | | 

BASILICS, in antiquity, a body of the Roman laws, tranſlated 
into Greek. In this ſyſtem are comprehended the inſtitutes, digelts, 
code, novels, and ſome edicts publiſhed by Juſtinian and other em- 

rors. 

The collection originally conſiſted of ſixty books, of which there 
are now remaining only forty-one. 

BASILICI, a denomination given to the Greek emperor's man- 
datories, or thoſe who carried his commands and orders. a 

BASILICON, in pharmacy, an officinal unguent or plaiſter, 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets black and yellow : it is compoſed of 


reſin, wax, pitch, and olive-oil ; and called /etra-pharmacum. 


BASILICUS, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation Leo, called alſo regulus, and cor leonis, or the lion's 
heart. Sce REGULUS. 

BASILIDIANS, a ſect of the ſecond century, who held nearly 
the ſame opinions with the Valentinians, another branch of Gnoſtics: 


they were the followers of Baſilides, an Egyptian. 
EEO eren. BASILISCUS, 
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US, in natural hiſtory, an ancient name for the regu- 

2 — * golden-crowned os ; it is a diminutive of baſileus, 
. or BAS1L1SK, a fabulous kind of ſerpent, faid to be 

roduced from a cock's egg hatched by a ſerpent, and ſuppoſed to 
Ein by it's breath or ſight only. 8 N 8 

The Hebrew word pethen, tranſlated þ4filiſc in the bible, ſignifies 
an aſp, as the beſt interpreters agree. F 2 

BASILISC is alſo a myſtical term uſed by alchemiſts to denote the 
ſublimate Mercury of the philoſophers. ; : 

BASILISK, in military affairs, a large piece of ordnance, being 

8 pounder, weighing about 7 200 pounds, and would throw an 
a 40 P , | 
iron ball of 200 pounds weight. Thoſe of the French were 10 feet 
long, and thoſe of the Dutch 15. The French do not caſt any more 

alibre. 

4 Ba510 L. OssUs, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles ariſing from 
the baſis of the 0s hyaides, and inſerted into the root of the ton zue; 
ſerving to draw the tongue towards the bottom of the mouth. It is 
alſilted by the cerataglelſus. = 

BASIS, in ancient mulic, denotes the equability of ſounds pro- 

ing in the ſame tenor. 
2 5 in oratory, implies the ſourth number of a complete ex- 
ordium, or _ which ſuccecds the apods/is, and prepares the way 
» propontion. 
ſoo AS UM, is uſed by 8 og an extemporaneous tincture of 
j nd copper, invente olſæus. 
10 ASKET, a machine 8 of twigs, ruſhes, &c. inter- 
woven together, in order to hold earth, fruit, and a variety of other 
modities. | 
Backer alſo denotes a certain quantity of ſome commodities z 
thus, a baſket of medlars is two buſhels ; a baſket of alla-toetida is 
1< to 20Ib. weight. | 
wr v6 Fro of a in the military art, ſignify ſmall baſets filled 
with carth, and uſed in ſieges on the parapet of a trench. The 
French call them corbeilles, They are e a foot and a half 
kigh, the ſame in diameter at the top, and eight or ten inches at 
bottom ; ſo that when ſet together, a ſort of embraſures are lett at 
their bottoms, through which the ſoldiers fire, without expoling 
themſelves. 

BASKET, in architecture, is a kind of vaſe, or figure-piece of 
ſculpture, in form of a baſket filled with flowers or fruit, ſerving to 
terminate ſome decoration. 

BASKET /, a kind of ſtar-fiſh caught in the ſeas near North 
America, 

This remarkable creature, whoſe body reſembles an egg- fiſh, or 
echinus marinus, and the arms a ſtar-fiſh, ſpreads itſelf from a pen- 
tagonal mouth-piece or root, in the center of which the mouth 1s 

laced, into five main limbs or branches ; and each of theſe, at it's 
fr iſſuing out of the body, is divided into two ; which makes ten. 
Each of thele ten again divides into two, which makes twenty, and 
ſo on, each dividing to the fourteenth time; at which place they 
make more than fourſcore thouſand limbs, "Theſe are too ſmall to 
be traced farther by the eye, or preſerved in carriage; but it is very 
probable, that even theſe were again ſeveral times divided. They 
claſp the hook-bait faſt, and incircle it with all their arms, coming 
up, when drawn by it, in form of a wicker-baſket, whence the name: 
but they become flat, after they have been ſome time out of the 
water, 

It is evident, that the numerous arms of this fiſh are deſigned to 
enable it to catch it's prey. It probably extends them to their full 
length while under the water, and then claſps hold of any thing fit 
for food that chances to ſwim over them. The fiſhermen have ſometimes 
found the arms containing ſmall mackarel, or pieces of larger fiſh. 

BaSKET-/alt, that made from our ſalt-ſprings in Chethire, and 
elſewhere ; being purer, whiter, and compoſed of finer grains than 
our common brine-f{alt, | 

BASON, pelvis, in anatamy, is that capacity which is formed 
by the ofa ilium and ſacrum, and contains the bladder of urine, the 
matrix, and the inteſtines. 

Basox alſo denotes a round cavity in form of a tunnel, ſituate 
between the anterior ventricles of the brain, deſcending from it's 
baſe, and ending in a point at the glandula pituitaria. 

BasSONS of a balance, the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the ex- 
2 of the ſtrings, the one to hold the weight, and the other 
the thing to be weighed. 

Baso, in d a term uſed by glaſs-grinders for a diſh 
of copper, iron, &c. in which they grind convex glaſſes, as con- 

cave ones are formed on bowls or ſpheres. "Theſe Row are ſome 
pet, others ſhallower, according to the focus of the glalles that 
are to be ground. 

BASON is alſo uſed by hatters for a round iron mould, in which 
they form the matter of their hats; and likewiſe for a leaden one for 
the brims of hats, having an aperture in the middle, a diameter ſuſ- 
hcient for the largeſt block to paſs through, 

Baso, a 1 dug in the ground, of a round, oval, ſquare, or 
other figure, lined or laid with ſtone, flint, or flags bound with ce- 
ment or lead, and bordered with turf, marble, or the like, ſerving 
to receive the water of a jet d'eau, or to ſupply the occaſions of the 
gardener. A baſom ig generally ſurrounded with a balluſtrade of 
ſtone, marble, braſs, or the like; and ſome baſons, whole borders 

eing of marble or other ſtone, have a trench cut in them, from 
whence, at certain diſtances, {ſprings out a thread of water, which 
lines the trench, and forms a kind of nape or girdle, around the 
balluſtrade. Baſans in gardens are either for ornament or uſe. 
When there is a jet d eau in the middle, the baſon muſt be always ſo 
proportioned to the height it throws the water, as to be capable of 
rece1ving it when blown about by the winds, that it may not da- 
mage the walks, The uſual depth of baſons is from two to three 


ect, this being ſufficient to ſecure the bottom of the baſons trom 
No. 27. Vol. I. : 8 
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roſt. If they are intended to hold fiſh, they ſhould be four or five 
feet deep. 

Baſins are made either with clay, cement, or lead; but they are 
uſually made with clay, In the making them this way, the diame- 
ter muſt be made four feet longer on each fide than the baſon is ta 
be. This will be taken up by the walls and clay. For this reaſon 
it muſt be dug two feet deeper than the intended depth of the water, 
for it muſt be laid over eighteen inches thick with clay, and ſix 
inches with gravel and paving. The wall ſhould be made with 
ſhards, rubbilh or flints, with the natural earth for mortar ; work 
the clay well, and tread it firmly down with the fect. 

When they are made with cement, allow one foot nine inches 
every way for the work; the banks muſt he cut perpendicularly, 
and a wall of maſonry raiſed a foot thick, made of pehble flones, 
laid in mortar of lime and ſand: the bottom muſt then be covered 
to the ſame thickneſs ; and the ſalid lining of the cement is to he 
backed up againit the walls, and over the bottom. This is to be 
made of ſmall flints in beds of mortar made of lime and cement. 
When this ſolid is eight inches thick, it mult be plaſtered over the 
whole ſurface with cement well ſifted before it is mixed with the 
lime ; and with this it ſhould be wrought over ſmoath with a traw- 
el. The proportion of this cement ſhould be two thirds af the ce- 
ment or powdered tile to one third of lime; and this cement has the 
property of hardening fo under water, that it will become like ſtone, 
and will not be ſubject to decay for a long time. After the finiſh- 
ing, the baſ;n mult for four or five days be anointed over with oil or 
bullock's blood, to keep it from cracking in the drying; and after 
this the water ſhould be let in. 

The leaded ans are made with walls a foot thick, and a bottom 
of half a foot. This mult be of ruBble {tones cemented with plaiſter ; 
for the lime would injure and eat the lead. The ſheets of lead arc 
to be ſpread over theſe walls and bottoms, and ſeamed with folder. 
Thele ins are but little in uſe, from the expence of making them, 
and the danger of the lead being ſtolen. The waſte pipes of foun- 
tains ought always to be made large enough, for {car af choaking. 
When the waſte water is to be carried off into common ſewers, it 
may be carried away in drains, or carthen pipes; but when it is to 
ſerve for Hens that lie below it, it is to be canveyed in leaden ones. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of baſons , VIZ. 

BASON with a ballujiradr, is that whoſe cavity is engompaſſed 
with a balluſtrade of ſtone, marble, braſs, &c. 

BaSON, figured, is that, in the plan or circumference of which 
there are ſeveral turns and returns, cither {trait or circular, &c. 
The baſons of fountains at Rome are chiefly of this kind. 

BASON with a trench, baſſin @ rigele, has a border of marble, or 
other ſtone, with a trench cut in it, from «hence, at certain diſ- 
tances, ſprings out a thread of water, which lines the trench, and 
forms round the balluſtrade a kind of nape or gargle. The fountain 
of the Belyidere rock at Rome is thus fwd wh 

BasoN, or baſſin en csguille, that which in ſhape js like a ſhell. 

Basox H deck, the place where the water is confined by gates, 
and prevented from running out at the time of ebb. | 

BASON of the fea. See the article SEA. 

Baso, ſale by the, at Amſterdam, is a public ſale made by au— 
thority, over which prelides an officer, appointed by the magiſtrates, 
It is ſo called, becauſe, before the lots are delivered to the higheſt 
bidder, they commonly ſtrike on a copper bafon, to giye notice that 


* 


che lot is going to be adjudged. 

Baso alſo implies fome part of a harbour which opens through 
a narrow channel, into a wide and ſpacious reſervoir for ſhipping. 

BASS, in muſic, that part of a concert which is molt heard, 
which conlitts of the graveſt and deepeſt ſaunds, and which is played 
on the largelt pipes or ſtrings at a common inſtrument, as of an or- 
gan, lute, &c. or on in{traments larger than ordinary, for that pur- 
pote, as ba/s-viols, battoons, þafs-hautboys, &c. 

Bas, thiraugh, or Buſſe emntinus, is the harmony made by the haſs+ 
viols, or theorbos, continuing to play both while the vaices ling, 
and the other inſtruments perform their parts, and alſo filling up 
the intervals, when any oi the other parts ſtop, It is (or ought tg 
be diſtinguiſhed from the other % es by figures over the notes, di- 
recting what chords are to be played to them; which figures arg 
proper only tor the organ, harplichord, ſpinet, and theorbo lute, 

Bass, fundamental. See FUXDAMENTAL, and KEv. 

Bass, in gardening, is a {oft kind of ledge, or ruſh, uſed in bind: 
ing plants, or the like. 

BASSAD, or BxsD, is the name given by the Arabians to the 
purple A af the Greeks, uied by the women to paint their 
cheeks, and the dyers of cloths. See MARGIAN. | 

BASS E, in ichthyology, a fiſh, deteribed by Artedi as the pearch 
with thirteen rays in the ſecond fin of the back, and fourteen in the 
pinna aur; the Englith call it the ſea-wolt, or lupus piſcts ; the 
Grecks, /abrax ; and later writers, „ige. See PERCA, and Lu- 
pus MARINUS. 

BassSE-c2ur, in building, denotes a court diſtin from the princi- 
pal one, and ſet apart for ſtables, coach-houſes, and livery-ſervants, 

BAasSE-covr 18 alſo the yard or place, where the cattle, fowls, &c, 
are kept, at a country ſeat. | | 

Bass is likewiſe uſed for a collar for cart-horſes, made of flags; 
it allo ſiguities a haſſock to kneel on; called in Kent, a truſh. 

BASSE'T, or BASETTE, a game with cards, ſaid to have been 
invented by a noble Venetian, for which he was baniſhed. It was 
firſt introduced into France by ſignior Juſtiniani, ambaſſador of Ve- 
nice, in 1674. Severe laws were made againſt it by Louis XIV. 
to elude which they diſguiſed baſ/et under the name of pour & contre, 
that is, for and againſt, which occalioned new arrets and prohibi- 
tions of parliament. "The parties concerned in it are, a dealer 64 
banker, his aſſiſtant, who ſuperviſes the loſing cards, and the punter, 
or any one who plays againſt the banker, tides theſe, there arg 
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other terms uſed in this game, as, the faſſe or face, the couch, the 
pareli, the maſſe, the pay, the alpiew, ſept et le va, quinze et le va, 
trent et le va, and ſoixant et le va. 

As this game has been the object of mathematical calculation, M. 
de Moi vre has eſtimated at 2 the loſs of the punter under any 
circumſtance of cards remaining in the ſtock when he lays his ſtake, 
and of any number of times that his card is repeated in the ſtock. 
From his ſolution he has formed a table, ſhewing the ſeveral loſſes 
of the punter in every kind of circumſtance. It appears from this 
table, 1. That the fewer the cards are in the ſtock, the greater is 
the loſs of the punter. 2. That the leaſt loſs of the prune, under 
the ſame circumſtances of cards remaining in the ſtock, is when his 
card is but twice in it; the next greater, when but three times ; 
and the greateſt when but once. Sce Doctr. of Chances, p. 63. 
The gain of the banker, upon all the money adventured at baſ/et, is 


I 55. 155 7 cent. 

BASSETING, in the colliery, implies the riſe of the vein of 
coal towards the earth's ſurface, till found within two or three feet 
of it: it is alſo called croping. 

BASSIA, in botany, a genus of the dadecandria monegynia claſs of 

lants. 
8 BASSO-relievo, or Bas-relief, a part of ſculpture, where the fi- 
gures do not protuberate, jut, or ſtand out far above the ground on 
which they are formed. : 

Bass0-relievss are alſo part of the furniture of antiquaries ; ſuch 
are the Trajan and Antonine columns, copied by Bellori, &c. and 
theſe of the arch of Severus by Suareſius. 

Bass0 EY alto, in law. Refer to the article ALTo0, 

BASSOON, or Basso, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
blown with a reed furniſhed with eleven holes, and uſed as a baſs in 
a concert of hautboys, flutes, &c. It's diameter at bottom is nine 
inches. 

BASS- VIOL, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, reſembling 
2 violin, but much larger. It has generally the fame number of 
ſtrings with the vielin ; and eight ſtops, which are ſubdivided into 
ſemi-ſtops. It's ſound is grave, and has a very noble effect in a 


Concert. 


BASTAGARII, a college or company at Rome, who in ancient 
times carried the fiſcal ſpecies out of the provinces to Rome or Con- 
ſtantinople ; it alſo denoted thoſe who carried the images of ſaints 
at 9 3 

he word comes from baftaga, which imports the office of car- 
Tying or conveying, from Beucutev, portare, to carry. 

BASTARD, a natural child, born out of lawful wedlock, or of 
a woman not married. 

A baſtard, by the law of England, cannot inherit land as heir to 
his father, being nullius filius: nor can any perſon inherit land as 
heir to him, but one that is heir of his body. 

If a child be begotten by him who doth marry the woman after 
the child's birth, yet it is in judgment of the law a baſtard, though 
the church holds it legitimate. 

If one marry a woman, and die before night, and never bed her, 
and ſhe have a child after, it is yet accounted his child, and legiti- 
mate. 

If a man or woman marry again, and have iſſue by the ſecond 
wife or huſband, while the firſt is living, ſuch iſſue is a Bard. 

If a woman elope with a ſtranger, and have a child by him, her 
huſband being within the four ſeas, this is legitimate, and ſhall in- 
herit the huſband's lands. But this notion is not now adhered to; 
for though the huſband and wife are both in England, if there be 
ſufficient proof that he had no acceſs to her, the child will be a 
baſtard. | 

He that gets a ba/tard in the hundred of Middleton, in Kent, for- 
feits all his goods and chattels to the king. | 

By ſtat. 18 Eliz. cap. 3, two juſtices may take order for the pu- 
niſhment of the mother and reputed father of a baſtard ; and by ſtat. 
7 Jac. I. cap. 4, the penalty of commitment to the houſe of cor- 
rection is inflicted on the woman only. But it ſeems that in both 
caſes the penalty can only be inflicted, when the child becomes 
chargeable to the pariſh. 

By 6 Geo. II. cap. 31, the reputed father may be apprehended 
by warrant of a juſtice, on the oath of the pregnant woman, and 
committed, unleſs he gives ſecurity to indemnify the pariſh to which 
the child belongs. But by ſtat. 18 Eliz. the woman 1s not com- 
pellable to anſwer any queſtions relative to her pregnancy, till one 
month after her delivery. 

If a baftard be got under the umbrage of a certain oak in Knol- 
wood in Staffordſhire, belonging to the manor of Terſley Caſtle, no 
puniſhment can be inflicted z nor can the lord, nor the biſhop, take 
cognizance of it. 

ASTARD, a marine term for a large fail of a galley, which will 
make way with a gentle breeze. 

BASTARD, uſed adjectively and in compoſition, denotes things of 
inferior value ; as 3 3 &c. 

BaSTARD-/«ffron, the ſame with that called ſaf-flower, and ſcar- 
let-fiewer, uſed in dycing ſcarlets. : 


ASTARD-ſcarlet, a name applied to red dyed with bale-madder, | 


as coming neareſt the Bow-dye, or new ſcarlet. a 

BASTARD, in matters of artillery, denotes thoſe pieces which are 
of an unuſual or illegitimate make or proportion : thele are either 
long or ſhort, according as the defect is on the redundant or defec- 
tive ſide, 


BASTARDS alſo ſignify a kind of faction or troop of banditti, who 


| roſe in Guienne about the beginning of the fourteenth century, and, 


having joined ſome Engliſh parties, ravaged the country, and ſet fire 
to the city of Xaintes. They are ſuppoſed to have conſiſted of the 


natural ſons of the nobility of Guienne, whom their fathers had 
diſinherited. | 


— 


BASTARDY, a defect of birth, objected to 
weclock, and is either general or cial, ns en e 

BASTARDY, general, is a certificate from the biſhop of the dj 
ceſe to the king's juſtices, after inquiry made whether the part * 
2 or not, upon ſome queſtion of inheritance. 1 

ASTARDY, ſpecial, is a ſuit commenced in the kins' 
againll a band, calls another baſtard, king's court 

BASTARDY, right of, in the French law, intitles t 
the lord, to the effects of be/fards dying inteſtate, 

BASTERNA, a ſort of vehicle reſemblin 
uſed by the ancient Roman ladies. 

The bafterna, according to Salmatius, ſucceeded the lejra 
litter ; from whence it differed very little, except that the litter or 
borne on the ſhoulders of ſlaves, and the bafterna borne or drawn 6 
beaſts. "The haſlerna was alſo a kind of baggage vehicle, uſcd in eb 

BASTILE, an antique caſtle, fortified with turrets. The baſtile 
of Paris is chiefly uſed tor the cuſtody of ſtate priſoners, 

BASTION, in the modern fortification, a large maſs of earth 
faced uſually with ſods, ſometimes with brick, and rarely with ſtone. 
ſtanding out from a rampart, whereof it is a principal part, and is 
what, in the ancient fortification, was called a bulwark. 

The firſt baftions, ſuch as thoſe of Turin and of Antwerp, which 
were fortified about the year 1540, were ſmall, and removed at a great 
diſtance from each other: but they were made much larger, and 
brought nearer to each other in the citadel of Antwerp, erected un- 
der the direction of the duke d'Alva, about the year 1566. 

A baſtion conſiſts of two faces, and two flanks, and an opening to- 
Yn _— 8727 place, called the GORGE. The faces are the 

ines an late 91, ig. 1, including the angle of the 545 
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The union of the two faces makes the outmoſt or ſaliant angle 
called alſo the angle of the baſtion, BCS. ; 

The union of the two faces to the two flanks makes the fide. 
angles, called the ſhoulders, or epaules of the baſtion. | 

And the union of the two other ends of the flanks to the two 
curtins, the * of the flanks of the 54ſlion. See plate 92, fig. 21, 
Ne 2, lit. oo. Sc. ppp. 

The foundation of the baſtien, i. e. of a work conſiſting of flanks 
and faces, is that great rule in fortification, viz. that every part of a 
work mult be ſeen and defended, from ſome other part : mere angles 
therefore are not ſufficient, but flanks and faces are indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite. Thus, if the ba/tzon conſiſts of flanks and faces, as ABCSD, 
fig 1, all the poings may be defended from the flanks ; there being 
none, v. gr. in the face BC, but what may be defended from the op- 
polite flank EL, nor any in the curtin AE, but may be defended 
trom the adjacent flanks BA and EL; nor in any one flank BA, 
but may be defended from the other E L. 

'The 1 of the faces are not to be leſs than 40 toiſes, nor 
more than 60; or differing little from 100 yards. 

The buſineſs of diſpoling the flanks of baſtions makes the principal 
part of the art of fortification ; it is that on which the defence prin- 
Cipally depends, and which has introduced the various forms and 
manners of fortifying. See Syſtem of ForT1F1CAT1ON. 

BasT1ON, cut, that whoſe point is cut off, and which has a re- 
entering angle, or an angle inwards with two points outward, in licu 
thereof. ; 

BASTION, compoſed, is when the two ſides of the inferior polygon 
are very unequal, which renders the gorges unequal alſo. 

BASTION, flat, that built on a right line in the middle of the cur- 
tin, when it is too long to be defended, at it's extremes, by the baſ- 
tion. 

Basrioxs, ſalid, thoſe which are entirely filled up, and have the 
earth equal to the height of the rampart, without any void ſpace to- 
wards the center. 

BASTIONS, void, or hollow, thoſe incircled with a rampart and pa- 
rapet, ouly ranging round their flanks and faces, fo as to leave a void 
ſpace towards the center. | | 

BASTION, regular, that which has it's due proportion of faces, 
flanks, and gorges ; the faces being of an equal length, and alſo the 
flanks, and the two angles of the ſhoulder equal. 


BASTION, irregular, is where this proportion and equality are 
wanting. | | 

BasT10N, deformed, is where the irregularity of the lines and angles 
renders the ation out of ſhape ; as when it wants one of it's demi- 
gorges. 

BASTI1ON, demi, that which hath but one face and one flank ; 
otherwiſe called an epaulement. 

BASTION, double, that which hath another baſtion built higher on 
the plane of the great ion, ſomewhat like a cavalier ; the parapet 
of the lower, and the foot of the higher, being twelve or eighteen fect 
diſtant from each other, 

BASTON, in law, implies a ſervant to the warden of the Fleet 
priſon, who attends the king's courts with a red ſtaff, for taking into 
cuſtody ſuch perſons as are committed by the court. He allo at- 
tends upon perſons permitted by licence to go out at large. 

Bas To, or BATOON, in architecture, is a kind of moulding in 
the baſe of a column, called alſo a tore. 

BasTON, or BATOON, in heraldry, is a kind of bend which has 
only one half of the uſual breadth. It reſembles a truncheon, and 45 
the proper mark for baſtardy, in Engliſh coats of arms; but in the 
French, is a mark of conſanguinity. 

Bas rox, the appellation given to the earl marſhall's ſtaff. 

BASTONADO, BasTONADE, is the puniſhment of beating or 
drubbing a criminal with a ſtick. It was uſed as a puniſhment 
among the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Jews; and is to this day 
common in the eaſt, among the Turks. The method of inflicting it 
is thus: the criminal being laid on his belly, his feet are raiſed, and 
tied to a ſtake, held faſt by officers for the purpoſe : in which porags 
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1282 a cudgel on the ſoles of his feet, and au his back, 
he 15 2 e —— — of one hundred blows, or upwards. 
ry STONIER, or BATONIER, is an ancient advocate, among the 
French, elected yearly, according to ſeniority, to be the head or prin- 
of the community of advocates and attornies. = 
4 5 ASTONIER alſo denotes the perſon who keeps the ſtaff of a 
* wmunity, and carries or follows in — .. 
BAT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of mungrel, or amphibious ſort 
of animal, partakin both of the mouſe and bird, and flying though 
-hout feathers. It has fix acute teeth, and two canine teeth, in 
** law; the feet have each five tocs; and the toes of the fore- feet 
oy connected by a membrane, and expanded into a kind of wings. 
They are a genus of quadnipeds. 


The bat, which the Latins called veſpertilio, ſeems to be a me- | 


dium between the quadruped and the teathered kinds. They lay 
tmemlelves up during the winter in the drieſt receſſes of caverns; 


where, fixing their talons to the roof, they cover their bodies with | 


- wings, and in that poſition fleep for ſeveral months. 
1 er, in Braſil, «lrg: ſpecies of this animal, which, if men 
lie alleep with their legs naked, will, it is ſaid, make a wound in them 
0 gently, as not to wake them, but ſo deep, that they wall ſuck the 
blood of it, and leave the perſon in ſome danger of bleeding to death. 
We read of a ſort of bats in Golconda bigger than hens. 
Bar, in commerce, a ſmall baſe ſilver coin, current at different 
rices in Germany and Switzerland. At Nuremberg, the bat, or 
fadermouſe, is equal to four croitzers ; at Zurich, to Ig of the French 
crown; at Baſil, Schaffhauſen, &c. to 45 ; and at Bern and Fri- 


burg to 75 Theſe laſt are called ſhort- ats. 
BATABLE ground, the lands lying between England and Scot- 
land, when the Kingdoms were diſtin&, and to which they both 


claimed a right. 


BATARDIERE, a ſpot in a garden, ſet apart for planting ſuch 

fruit trees in, as are intended to ſupply the place of dead ones. 
ATCHELOR's buttons, in botany. See the article CaMpioN. 

BaTCHELOR's pear, the name of a ſpecies of nightſhade. 

BATEMAN's dreps, in pharmacy, called alſo his pectoral drops. 
They are the anodyne balſam, made with the weaker ſpirit, ſo that a 
larger doſe can be taken; . theſe drops are tinctured with aniſeed. 

ATENKETOS, a ſtar in the conſtellation of cetus, and is about 
the third magnitude. 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching birds in the night by 
lighting large candles, or torches, near the place where they are at 
rooſt ; for, upon beating them up, they fly immediately to the flame, 
where they are eaſily caught in ncts, or beat down with buſhes faſ- 
tened to the ends of poles. 

BATH, balneum, a ſufficient quantity of water collected in ſome 
convenient receptacle for perſons to waſh themſelves. in, either for 
health or pleaſure ; and is either natural or artificial. Natural, again, 
are hot or cold. | | 

BaTHs, hat, called by the ancients therme, produce the moſt ſa- 
lutary effects in a great number of diſeaſes ; and owe their origin 
partly to an admixture of ſulphureous particles, while the water is 
paſſing through the ſubterraneous canals, and partly to the fumes or 
yapours — * through the pores of the earth, where ſulphur is 
found either pure or impure, as in coals, amber, iron, nitre, &c. 

The principal hot baths in our country, are thoſe at the city of Bath 
in Somerſetſhire; and thoſe at Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire. 
In the above city are four hot baths : one triangular, called the croſs- 
baths, the heat of which is more gentle than that of the reſt, becauſe 
it has fewer ſprings; the ſecond is called the hot-bath, from it's be- 
ing formerly much hotter than the reſt, but was then not ſo large as 
at preſent : the other two are called the king and queen's baths, and 
arc divided only by a wall ; the laſt has no ſpring, but receives it's 
water from the king's bath. Each is furniſhed with a pump to throw 
out the water upon the patient, where that is quien 

Theſe waters abound: with a mineral ſulphur ; they are hot, of a 
bluiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent. They do not paſs through the body 
like other waters, unleſs ſalt be added, when they purge immediately. 
At the bottom of theſe baths is found a black mud, which is uſed 


with ſucceſs in aches and pains. The croſs-bath preys upon ſilver, | 


all of them on iron, but none on braſs. 
Theſe baths are found of great uſe in diſorders. of the head, as pal - 
ſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, as the leproſy, &e. obſtructions and con- 
ipations of the bowels; the ſcurvy, ſtone, and in moſt diſeaſes of wo- 
men and children. They are uſed as a laſt remedy in vbſlinate chro- 
— diſeaſes, where they Tucceed very well if they agree with the con- 


itution of the patient. 


See the uſes of Bath waters, and their difference from thoſe of 
Briſtol, under the article Bri/tol WATER. 

ATHS, cold, were held by the ancients in the greateſt eſteem ; 
and the preſent age can boaſt of abundance of noble cures performed 
by them, and ſuch as were long attempted in vain by the moſt power- 
ful medicines. 

he cold bath contracts the ſolids, condenſes the fluids, and accele- 
_ their circulation; and this by it's ſtimulus, when the water is 
treſh, and dy it's gravity as well as ſtimulus, when it is ſalt. As to 
preſſure, the cold and the hot bath ſeem not to differ; if the benefit 
is expected from this principle, the ſea-water muſt be choſen. 

F: In tender conſtitutions, and ſome diſeaſes in which a morbid viſ- 
* is the offending cauſe, a moderate warm bath ſhould be uſed 
* ore the eold one is attempted, and the approach to coldneſs ſhould 
de gradual. | 

hen the fibres are rigid, and the viſcera unſound, cold bathing is 
muxious; fat people are very little benefited by it; and none ſhould 


lore a gentle glow is excited in them by moderate ex- 
erciſe, and this when the ach is the moſt empty. f 


revious to cold bathing, evacuations, ſuch as the conſtitution of 


2 


— 


Bathing will always act the part of a diuretic, and plunging over 
head in-cold water, eſpecially in that of the ſea, will do more in the 
cure of melancholy, madneſs, and particularly that occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog, than any other medicine. There is nothing bet- 
ter adapted to the cure of frigidity, when owing to a former excels of 
venery, than the cold bath. It will alſo contribute it's ſhare to the 
cure of a ſimple gonorrhcea, and fluor albus. It is often ſucceſsful 
in a palſy ; and thoſe who uſe it frequently are little affected with the 
changes of the weather. 

BaTHs, artificial, are various, and adapted to various diſorders ; 
ſome being aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, &c. 

BATHS, aqueous, are prepared from common plants, and other 
emollient, E and nervine ſubſtances. They ſometimes alſo 
conſiſt of milk and emollient herbs, with roſe-water, &c. they are 
made of a decoction of roots and plants, with an addition of ſpirit of 
wine. | 

BATHS, in vapour ; the deſign of which is to promote a perſpira- 
tion, the ſteam or fume of ſome decoction is received upon ſome part 


of the body for that purpoſe. In theſe baths there is no part of the 


patient's body plunged into the decoction, only thoſe parts which re- 
quire it are properly diſpoſed to receive the ſteams of ſome proper fo- 
mentation. Of this kind are the bagnios, where perſons are made to 
ſweat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot water. 

Vapour baths are of ſingular ſervice in cold diſtempers, anaſarcas, 
cedematous tumours, * 2% caſes, ſwellings of the teſticles, &c. 

BaTHs, dry, are made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of leather, &c. 
This bath is ſucceſsful in provoking ſweat in a plentiful manner, the 
patient being placed conveniently for the reception of the fumes : they 
are found uſeful in removing old obſtinate pains in the limbs, and are 


very effectual in venereal complaints. 


ATHS, metaliine, ſuch as are made of waters impregnated with the 
ſcoriz of metals ; of theſe, the moſt common and uſetul are prepared 
with the ſcoriz of iron, which abound with the earthy, ſaline, and 
ſulphureous ſubſtance of the metal. This kind of baths are of ex- 
cellent ſervice for ſtrengthening and bracing up the part to which they 
are applied, and recovering weak and decayed limbs; ſtopping vari- 
ous kinds of bleeding ; — reſtoring the menſtrual and hæmorthoidal 
flux, where obſtructed; inſomuch that they may be ſubſtituted for the 
natural iron baths with great propriety. The pepper bath, or peffer 
walker on the Alps, is one of the moſt celebrated in Europe, and has 
been the ſubject of treatiſes expreſs, beſides what has been ſaid of it 
occaſionally by Scheuchzer, and others, It was firſt diſcovered in the 
year 1240, and is of the periodical kind. The water breaks forth in a 
dreadful place, ſcarce acceſſible to the ſun-beams, or indeed to men, 
unleſs of the greateſt boldneſs, and ſuch as are not in the leaſt ſubje& 
to dizzineſs. "Theſe baths have this ſingularity above all others, that 
they commonly break forth in May, ws | that with a ſort of impetu- 
ouineſs, bringing with them beech-leaves, crabs, or other wood- 
fruit; and that their courſe deſiſts in September or October. 

BaThs, in architecture, large and ſuperb buildings erected by the 
ancients for the ſake of bathing ; the moſt pompous and magnificent 
of which were thoſe of Titus, Paulus Emilius, and Diocleſian, of 
which there are ſome fragments (till remaining. 

It is ſaid, that at Rome there were 856 public baths ; and, ac- 
cording to Fabricius, the exceſſive luxury of the Romans appeared in 
nothing more viſible than in their baths. Seneca complains, that the 
baths of lebeians we.e filled from filver pumps ; and that the freed- 
men od on gems. Agrippa built 160 places for bathing, where the 
citizens might be accommodated either with hot or cold, gratis. 
The great men, and even emperors themſelves, ſometimes bathed in 
public with the reſt of the people. | 

Barns of Agrippa, therme Agrippine, were built of brick, but 
painted in enamel : thoſe of Nero, therme Neronianæ, were not only 
furniſhed with freſh water, but even had the ſea brought into them: 
thoſe of Caracalla were adorned with two hundred marble columns, 
and furniſhed with ſixteen hundred feats of the ſame matter. Lip- 
ſius aſſures us they were ſo large, that eighteen hundred perſons might 
conveniently bathe in them at the ſame time. But the baths of Dio- 
cleſian, therme Diocleſianæ, ſurpaſſed all the reſt in magniticence : 
140,000 men were employed many years in building them. Great 
part of theſe, as well as thoſe of Caracalla, are ſtill to be ſeen. At 
three in the afternoon, which is what Pliny calls hora 9&ava & nona, 
the Romans all repaired either to the public or private baths : this 
was called the bath-hours, hora balnei, which in winter was at nine, 
in ſummer at eight. The public baths were all opened by the ſound 
of a bell, and always at the ſame hour. Thoſe who came too late, 
ſtood a chance for bathing in cold water; Alexander Severus was the 
firſt who allowed the baths to be open in the night-time duriag the 
heats of ſummer. The emperor Hadrian, by a public edict, laid a 
reſtraint on the immoderate uſe of bathing, prohibiting alFperſons to 
bathe before the eighth hour. | * 

Vitruvius thus deſcribes their method: they began with hot wa- 
ter, aſter which, as the pores were now opened, and might give room 
for too plentiful a 3 they thought it neceſſary for their 
health to cloſe them again, either with the cold bath, or at leaſt with 
a ſprinkling of cold water. During the bath, the body was ſcraped 
with a kind of knives, or ſmall ſtrigils, ſuch as are ſtill found in the 
cabinets of the curious. After bathing, ſucceeded unction and per- 

fuming, from which they went freſh to ſupper. : 

Barn, in chemiſtry. The ſeveral matters employes to tranſmit 
heat are called baths ; but water and ſand are the ſubſtances molt 
frequently uſed by chemiſts for this purpoſe : when water is employ- 
ed, it is called balnium Marie, or water-bath. 

When veſlels in which diſtillations and digeſtions are made, are 

laced in ſand, then a ſand ba/h is formed. See plate 8, fig. 10. 

his intermediate ſubſtance of ſand is very convenient to mo. 
derate the too great e the naked fire, and to tranſmit any de- 


gree of heat, from the weakeſt, to a red heat. As this bath is attended. 
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with leſs trouble, and requires leſs apparatus than the water bath, 
it is much uſed in laboratories. Nothing is requiſite for the ſand 

ath, but an earthen or iron veſſel filled with fine land, which is fitted 
in to a furnace, and capable of containing the cucurbits, retorts, 
matraſſes, or other veſſels containing the matter to be operated 


upon. 

"ls intelligent and experienced artiſt may very well perform all the 
chemical operations which do not require a. naked fire, by means of 
the water and ſand baths and as they are the moſt conveinent, they 
are the only h now generally uſed. 

BaTtH, among chemiſts, likewiſe denetes the fuſion of metallic 


matters in certain operations. For 4 in refining or cupel- 


ling, the metals, when melted, are ſaid to be in bath; 

Barn, in Jewiſh antiquity, the name of a liquid meaſure, being 
the tenth part of an omer. We read of five kinds of baths ; namely, 
the greater bath, containing 80 pounds of water, or, according to Jo- 
ſephus, 1440 Roman ounces; the ſecond hath, containing 100 
ounces z the third, 662 ounces ; the fourth, containing 25 ounces 3 
and the fifth, 62 ounces of water. 

Barn, knights of the, a military order in England, ſuppoſed to have 
been inſtituted by Richard II. who limited their number to four : 
however, his ſucceſſor, Henry IV. increaſed them to forty-ſix. Their 
motto was tres in uns, ſignifying the three theological virtues. 

The order received this denomination from a cuſtom of bathing, 
before they received the golden ſpurs. It is ſcarce ever conferred 
but at the coronation of kings, or the inauguration of a prince of 
Wales, or duke of York. They wear a red ribbon beltwiſe; to 
which is affixed the badge of the order; viz. a ſceptre, roſe, thiſtle, 
and three imperial crowns joined within a circle ; upon which circle 
is the motto in pure gold. Each knight wears upon the left breaſt of 
his upper garment a ſilver ſtar of eight points. 

The 42 of the bath, after remaining many years extinct, was 
revived under George I. by a ſolemn creation of a great number of 
knights. 

ATH, metal, conſiſts of a preparation of copper with zinc melted 
together, which gives a more beautiful colour than the calamiue uſed 
in the preparation of the common braſs. See Prince's METAL. 

BaTrh-kl, daughter voice, or daughter of a voice. So the Jews call 
one of their oracles, which is frequently mentioned in their books, 
eſpecially the Talmud, being a fantaſtical way of divination invented 
by the Jews themſelves, not unlike the > wer virgiliang of the hea- 
thens, However the Jewiſh writers call this a revelation from God's 
will, which he made to his choſen people, after all verbal prophecics 
had ceaſed in Iſrael, 

BATHING, the act of immerging the body, or part of it, in wa- 
— or other fluid; or of uſing or applying a h, for various pur- 

OICS, 

F Bathing is a practice of great antiquity, The Greeks, as well as 
the heroic age, are ſaid to have bathed themſelves in the ſea, The 
Celtic nations were not without the uſe of bathing : the ancient Ger- 
mans bathed every day; in winter, in warm water; and in ſummer, 
in cold. But, among us, bathing is become only a part of medicine, 
and rarely practiſed but under the direction of 1 

Bathing 1s either cold, or hot, or warm, ſimple, or mixed, accord- 
ing to the temperature and conditions of the fluids, 

Bathing in waters too hot, heats and expands the blood and hu- 
mours to excels ; whence palpitations of the heart, pains in the 
head, faintneſs, &c. The miſchief is ſtill greater if the body be full 
of blood, or turgid with ill juices. 

The waters uſed for bathing are either pure and ſimple, or ſuch as 
abound with heterogeneous parts of — kinds. Thoſe fitteſt 
for medicinal purpoſes are, the pureſt, lighteſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt 
ſree from all participations of mineral or metallic parts. 

Bathing is not to be practiſed without great care and precaution, in 
melancholic, cedematous, or paralytic cafes. Different baths have 
different effects, according to the ingredients of their waters: thoſe 
of the vitriolic kind are ſaid to fix the morbific matter in arthritic 
diſorders, and render them ſtill more obſtinate. They are alſo lets 
proper where the body is foul, and the viſcera weak or obſtructed, 
being apt to render ſuch patients hydropic, | 

The Caroline baths are prejudicial to people of a tender and deli- 
cate habit, where the body is foul, or affected with ſpaſmodic, hypo- 
chondriac, or colic diſorders, and in many other caſes, They are of 
uſe where the limbs are to be ſtrengthened, the ligaments and ten- 
dons to be gently excited to motion, and the body to be dried. 

The uſefulneſs and miſchievouſneſs of bathing makes a compli- 
cated conſideration, only to be decided by taking the nation, climate, 
habit, the time of the day, ſeaſon of the year, liforder, &c. of the per- 
fon, and the particular qualities and ingredients of the water, into 
conſideration. Hot or warm bathing tends, in general, to relax the 
(kin, promote perſpiration, cleanſe the body, dilute the blood, and 
carry off cuticular foulneſles by the pores, 

Hot bathing firſt, and then uſing the cold bath immediately after- 
wards, is ſaid to be good for the ſcuryy, at leaſt for that kind ſo com- 
mon in cold countries. The practice of the Ruſlians, and other nor 
thern-nations, confirms this obſervations. 

The firſt inſtance of cold bathing as a medicine, is that of Melam- 
pus's bathing the daughters of the king of Argos; and the firſt of 
warm bathing is Medea's uſe of it, whence the was ſaid to bojl people 
alive, becauſe Pelias, king of Theſſaly, died in a warm bath under 
her care, x . 

BATHING, on a religious account, is more properly called ABLU- 
TION, or BAPTISM ; Which fee. 

BATHING @ hawk or falcon, is, when being weaned from her ra- 
mage fooleries, they give her ſome water in a baſon, to bathe her- 
ſelf in, where ſhe may ſtand np to the thighs, chooling a temperate 
clear day for that purpoſe. The bird gains ſtrength with a ſharp ap- 
petite, and alſo grows bold, by the uſe of bathing. | 


3 


= . „„ 
BaTHING likewiſe alludes to an ancient cullom, obſer d by the 


Cophts and Ethiopians, who, on the day of Chrilt's baptilin, 1, ited 
the 6th of January, from an opinion of an extraordinary land; , 
the waters on that dav, not only baptized their ny ene 
were re-haptized themſelves. "Thev carried home the | 
day, to keep ; and Chryſoſtom; in Orat. 74, aſſures 
been often known to remain [weet and uncorrupte 
years; 

BATHMUS, from game, to enter, is uſed b 
len to exprels a ſinus or cavity of a bone, which 
rance of another at the joints, particularly thoſe 
the humerus and ulua; 

BATHRUM, gabe, a feat, or ſupport. It is alfo called the Hin: 
pocratic ſtool, an inſtrument invented for the extention and reduQiq ; 
of fractured limbs, * 

BATHYCHRUS cbr, a Greek term to expreſs the aner dali 
of the Romans. This colour, being coarſe and dull, wanted the [ir 
of the florid colours. See EVaNTHI colores. 25 

BATILLUS, a muſical inſtrument ufed by the Armenians in the; 
church- ſervice: it was made of metal, in the form of a ſtaff, furniſh. 
ed with metalline rings, which, on being ſtruck, yielded a kind of har. 
monial ſounds, ; 

BATIS, in botany, a name by which Pliny and others call the 
2 which we know by that of ſamphire, and cat as ; 

ICKIC, 
8 BATISTE, a fine white kind of linen cloth, manufactured in 
Flanders and Picardy ; and is chiefly ufed for neck-cloths, had. 
cloths, &. There are three kinds, which differ in thicknete. 

BATMAN, in commerce, a kind of weight uſed at Smyrna, con- 
taining tix okes, of 400 drachms each, which amount to 16 pounds 
6 ounces, and 15 drachms, Englith weight. Forty of thele 4% 
mans make a camel's load, and amount to about 720 Ib. Englith 
weight. | 5 

BATON, or BASTON. See the article BasTox. 

Barox, in botany, the turpentine-tree of ſome authors. 

BATOONS A St, Paul, in natural hiſtory, a name ly which 
ſome Italian writers called the /apides Fudaici, or other ſpines of 
echini : they are found in great plenty in the ifland of Malta. 

BATOS, in ichthyology, a name applied by Ariſtotle, &c. to the 
{kait, It has the middle of the back ſmooth, and there is one row of 
ſpines on the tail. 

BATRACHIAS bis, the frog-Aone. It is applied to thoſe pieces 
of amber which contain either a whole frog, or part of one. Some 
underſtand by the term, lumps of common flint, which have acciden- 
tally formed themſelves into this figure. 

BATRACHITES, a kind of gem found in Egypt, reſembling a 
frog in colour, | : 

The word is formed from Bzrp2;cc, rana, a frog. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, battle of the 2 and mice, the 
title of an elegant burleſque poem, commonly aſcribed to Homer, 

The word is compounded of the Greek, Szr7p2xG>, a frog, wu; a 
mouſe, and p.2%y, a battle, | 

The cauſe of this battle is the death of Pſycharpax, a mouſe, fon 
to Toxartes, who being mounted on the back of Phyſignathus, a frog, 
on a voyage to her palace, to which ſhe had invited him, was ſcized 
with fear, on ſceing himſelf in the middle of a pond, ſo that he tum- 
bled off and was drowned. "The mice ſuſpecting that Phyſignathus 
had ſhaken him off with deſign, demanded ſatisfaction, and, by una- 
nimons conlent, declared war againſt the frogs. : 

BATRACHOSALIS, in ichthyology, a name given by Greek 
writers to the /2phins, or rana piſcatrix. 

BATRACHUS, a ſpecies of the $1LUzUs ; which ſee. 

BATTALIA, in military affairs, implies an army or conſiderable 
detachment of troops drawn up in order of battle, or in a form pio- 
per to attack the enemy. 

BATTALION, a body of infantry, undetermined with regard to 
number, but generally from five to eight hundred, drawn up in order 
of battle, and ready to engage. 

Bultalions are uſually drawn up with three men in file, or one beſore 
another. Some regiments conliſt but of one battalion, which is too 
few; others more numerous are divided into four or five, which are 
too many, : 

BATTALION, round, is that in which the ſoldiers are ranged in 
concentric circles. It was called by the Romans in 9rbem, and is de- 
ſeribed by Cæſar, in his Commentaries, 

BATTALION, ſquare, is that whoſe number of men in file is equal 
to thoſe in rank. To form 500 men into a ſquare battalion, extract 
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the neareſt ſquare root of 500, which is in integers 22; and that will 


give the number of men far rank and file. The 16 men remaining 
may be diſpoſed of as the commander thinks proper. 

BATTALION, triangular, is a budy of troops diſpoſed of in the 
form of a triangle. | 

BATTALION, diubling a, is the uniting two ranks or two files, and 
forming them into one, by a motion of the ſoldiers. 

BAT TARDEAUN, in bridge-building. Sce COFFER-dane. 

BATTEN, a name giyen by workmen to a fcantling of wooden 
ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and about an inch thick: the 
length is generally very conſiderable, but undetermined. 

The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of doors and window-ſh1tter5, 
which are not framed with a whole deal, &c. with ſtyles, rails, and 
pannels, like wainſcot ; but appear to the eyc as if they were really 
ſuch, by means of theſe battens, bradded on the plain board round 
the edges, and ſometimes acroſs them up and down, in different mau 
ners, according as the workman would jmitate this or that different 
kinds of wainſcot. 

BATTENS of the hatches, amongſt ſeamen, thin, long pieces of 
board or hoops, nailed along the edges of the tarpawlings which co— 
ver the hatches at ſea, to confine them cloſe to the hatch, and poo 
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„ TTER; to BATTER In breach, is to play furiouſly on a work, 
as the angle of a half-moon, in order to make a gap or breach there- 
in, and demoliſh it. In doing this, they generally fire all together, 
three, four, five, or ſix feet from the ground, towards the bottom of 
the wall. 

BATTERING, the attacking a place, work, &c. with heavy ar- 
ullery. See BATTERY. 

BATTERING-RAM. See the article AR1FS, 

BATTERING-rams, in heraldry, a bearing or coat of arms reſem- 
bling that kind of military engine. : 

BATTERING-Pieces, or pieces of battery. See CANNON, 

BATTERY, in the military art, denotes an eminence caſt UP, 
whereon to plant artillery, that it may play to better advantage, It 
conſiſts of an 3 or breaſt- work, ot about eight feet high, and 

˖ or twenty thick. 
* 3 is n formed of battre, ts heat, ride. 

BATTERY of a camp, is uſually ſurrounded with a trench and palli- 
ſades at the bottom, as allo with a parapet on the top, having as many 
holes as there are pieces of artillery, and two redoubts on the wings, 
or certain places of arms, capable of covering the troops, which are 
appointed for their defence. See EMBRASURES, MaAGAzZi1NES, 
MERLONS, PARAPET, PLATFORMS, TRENCHES, &. a 

BATTERY of mortars differs from a battery of cannon, in being ſunk 
into the earth, and having no embraſures. 

BATTERY, en, is nothing more than a number of cannon, gene- 
rally field- pieces, ranged in a row abreaſt of one another, in ſome na- 
tural elevation of the ground, or on an artificial bank of about a yard 
or two high. 

BATTERY, covered, is when the cannon and gunners are covered 
by a bank made of bruſh-wood, faggots, andearth; of about eighteen 
or twenty feet thick, and ſeven or eight feet high. | 

The cannon uſed in ſuch batteries are _ from nine to 
eighteen pounders ; ſometimes twenty-four pounders are uſed in 
them. | 

BATTERY, ſunk, or buricd, is when the platform, on which the 
guns are placed, is ſunk into the earth, ſo that there muſt be trenches 
or embraſures cut in the earth, againſt the muzzles of the guns, for 
paſſages to the ſhot. | 

BATTERIES, croſs, are two batteries which play athwart one an- 
other, upon the ſame object, forming an angle, and beating with 
more violence and deftrudtion ; decals what one bullet ſhakes, the 
other beats down. 

BatTTERY d'enfilade, is that which ſcours or ſweeps the whole 
length of a ſtrait line, ſtreet, &c. 

. en echarpe, is one that plays obliquely. 

BATTERY de revers, that which plays on the back of an enemy or 
place. 

BATTERY par camerade, or joint, is when ſeveral guns play at the 
ſame time upon one place. 

BATTERY en rage, that uſed to diſmount the enemy's cannon. 

BATTERY & ricochet, is when the cannon are not loaded with their 
full charge of powder, ſo that the balls may ſtrike the ground before 
they reach the place, and by riſing again Em over the wall, aud do 
execution among the beſieged. 

BATTERY coffer, is that where the ſides of the wall and merlins 
only are formed of faſcines, and all the cavities or intermediate ſ Paces 
filled with carth. 

BaTTERY, in law, the ſtriking, beating, or offering any vi. lence 
to another perſon, for which danwuges may be recovered: but if the 
Plaintiff made the firſt aſſauilt, the detendant ſhall be acquitted, and the 
plaintiff amerced tothe king for his falſe ſuit. 

Battery is frequently confounded with affault, though in law they 
are different offences; and the defendant may be found guilty of af- 
fault, though acquitted of the battery ; there may therefore be an aſ- 
fault without a battery ; but battery always implies an affault. Sce 
ASSAULT. | 

Barrrkv ſometimes denotes the fabric of metalline utenſils. 

hus, battery-works include pots, laucepans, kettles, &c. Some 
make battery, or batterie de cuifine, to comprehend all utenſils for the 
ſervice of the kitchen. 

ATTERY, in chemiſtry, implies a combination of coated ſurfaces 
of glaſs, ſo connected together, that they may be charged at once, 
and diſcharged by a common conductor. 

Mr. Gralath, a German eleQrician, was the firſt who contrived 
" increaſe the ſhock, by charging ſeveral phials at the ſame 
time, 

But the moſt complete hatery that has yet been conſtructed, 1s de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Prieitley, of which he ſays, that after long ule he ſees 
no reaſon for withing the leaſt alteration in any part of it. This bat- 
tery (ſee plate 87, fig. 1,) conſiſts of 64 jars, each 10 inches long, and 
2; inches in diameter, coated within 1 inch of the top; and contains 
in the whole 32 ſquare fect. The wire of cach jar has a piece of 
very ſmall wire twilted about the lower end of it, to touch the inſide 
coating in ſeveral places; and it is put through a pretty large piece 
ot cork, within the jar, to prevent any part of it from touching the 
lide, which would tend to promote a {pontaneous diſcharge. Fach 
Wire is turned round, fo as to make a hole at the upper end ; and 
through theſe holes a pretty thick braſs rod with knobs paſſes, 


ON rod ſerving for one row of the jars. The communication 
erwe 


Chain 


en theſe rods is made by laying over them all a thick 
When part only of the battery is uſed, the chain is laid over 
5 many rods as will furniſh the required number of rows of jars. 

om of the box, in which the jar ſtands, is covered with a 
plate of tin, and a bent wire touching the plate paſſes through the 


vx, and appears on the outlide. To this wire any conductor de- 
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ſigned to communicate with the outſide of the battery is faſtened, as 
the ſmall wire in the figure, and the Uiſcharge is made by bringing the 
braſs knob to any of the knobs of the Zaztery, When a very great 
force is required, the quantity of coated ſurface may be poſe or 
two or more batteries may be uſed, 

BATTEURS rade, are ſcouts ſent out on horſeback before the 
front, and on the wings of an army, ſome miles diſtant, to make diſ- 
COVETICES, 

BATTLE, a general engagement between two armies, in a coun- 
try ſufficiently open for them to encounter in front, and for the 
greater part at leaſt of the line to engage. Other great actions, 
though of a longer duration, and perhaps attended with greater 
ſlaughter, are only called fghts. 

A lolt battle always draws with it the loſs of the artillery, and ſome- 
times of the baggage, beſides the diſcouragement of the troops ; 
whereas the loſs of a great fight is rarely attended with theſe conſe- 
quences. 

BATTLE, drawing up an army for, is called embattling ; the ſcience 
by the ancients called tactics, furniſhed the rules and method requiſite 
on this occalion. 

BATTLE, order of, the diſpoſition of the ſquadrons and battalions 
of an army, previous to an engagement or review. 

BATTLE, "qe of, the ground on which two armies engage. 

The Greeks notihed the places of their battles and victories by ad- 
ding the word Ny ; whence Nicomedia, Nicopolis, Theſſalonica, 
&c. The ancient Britons marked their's, by adding the word Mais; 
-f Maiſſeveth, Malmaiſbury, &c. The word field is uſed by the 

ngliſh. 

The Romans had their particular days, called præliares dies, 
whereon alone it was lawful to join le, and others, whereon it 
was unlawful, called dries atri, The Athenians, by the ancient laws 
of their country, were not to draw out their forces for batletill after 


the ſeventh day of the month : the Lacedzmonians, by the laws of . 


Lycurgus, were not to fight before the full moon ; and the Germans 
reputed it an impiety to fight in the wane of the moon. Jeruſatem 
was taken by Pompey on the ſabbath day, when, by the ſuperſtitious 
notions eee, among the Jews, that people were not permitted 
to fight, or even defend themſelves. 

BATTLE array, or line 4 PATTLE, the order in which an army is 
drawn up at a review, or for an engagement. | 

„ BarTLE, pitched, or ſet, denotes that diſpoſition, good order, and 
ſituation of both armies, whereby they are prepared to engage each 
other. | 

The pitched battle between Crœſus and Cyrus, deſcribed by Xeno- 
phon, is the firſt of which we have any diſtin& account in hiſtory, 

It is a rule, in modern war, never to venture a pitched battle, un- 
leſs either you fight to advantage, or be forced to it; hence the chief 
view of the great commanders of late days is rather to harraſs or ſtarve 
the enemy by frequent alarms, cutting off his proviſions, carrying off 
his baggage, ſeizing his poſts, &c. than to join iſſue with him in a 
pitched battle, and put the whole on the event of one; a general en- 
gagement frequently deciding the fate of a campaign, ſometimes of a 
whole war. Jointng or giving battle ſhould always be by deſign, not 
by compulſion from the enemy. 

Reaſons for avoiding a battle are, having leſs to hope ſor from a 
victory, than to fear 250K a defeat; expecting further ſuccours, or 
the junction of a ſeparate corps; finding the enemy adyantageouſly 
poſted, or a proſpect of diſſipating his army by temporizing and 
avoiding hattle, Means for execution are, to form the order of battle 
ſuitable to the quantity and quality of the forces whereof the army is 
compoſed, and the ground wherein it is expected to find the enemy; 
diſtributing the polts to the general officers. 

The means of execution on the day of bazzle arc, taking the advan- 
tages of the ground, obſerving the order of battle before concerted, 
changing it where fornd necetlary, and giving notice to thoſe con- 
cerned ; diſtributing the artillery in the line according to the ground; 
watching for all advantages to be taken, by opening and ſtrengthen- 
ing the wings; giving the word, before marching to the enemy; 
taking care to obſerve the right and left, and the diſtance between 
the lines : if the army march in front, to make frequent halts, to 
give time for the line to recover it's order, and to the artillery to 
hre and load again: above all, forbidding the ſoldiers from firing, 
to receive the enemy's fire, and not to charge till after drawing their 
fire from them, is a capital point; it being certain, that when troops 
who have parted with their fire ſee others advance, and going to pour 
in their fire upon them, they will immediately give way. But when 
both ſides purſue the ſame maxim, the beit expedients ſeem to be, to 
march up cloſe to the enemy, before they give their fire, and having 
fired, to prevent the enemy from giving their's, by falling upon them 
with the bayonets on the muzzle of the muſkets the inſtant you have 
fired, which may be done under cover of the ſmoke, before they can 
perceive it. 

Should fortune declare on the enemy's ſide, the great buſineſs of the 
general is to prevent a total rout. His capacity and experience are 
to ſhew him the moment which precedes the loſs of a battle, that he 
may take the neceſſary precautions to diminiſh the diſorders of a 
fight, either by the vigorous effort of a body of troops unſhattered, in 
order to give time for the reſt to rally, and thus ſecure a retreat; or 
by ſeizing ſame poſt behind, whither he may retire with ſafety; or 
a defile, behind which he may rally and re- aſſemble his ſcattered 
troops. 

As the loſs of the field of battle frequently carries with it that of the 
baggage and artillery, the general is to remain no longer in his firſt 

lace than while he can re- aſſemble his army; after which he is to 

ſead it into ſome fecure camp, where he may recover his loſſes, ſend 

for freſh cannon, troops, &c. If the loſs be not too conſiderable for 

him to hazard ſome town of N NN he is to throw into it the 
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beſt of his 1 left, and endeavour {till to keep the field with the 


cavalry, to harraſs the enemy, in caſe he attempts a liege; or to ob- 
lige him to keep the army together, and prevent his dividing into ſe- 
veral bodies, if his deſign be only to penetrate farther, and ravage the 
country. 

The ancients never joined hae without much ceremony and pre- 
paration ; as taking auguries, offering lacrihices, haranguing the ſol- 
diers, giving the word, or a /a, &c. I hey alſo ſang pæans, raiſed 
military, ſhouts, and the like. 

BATTLE alſo formerly denoted a body of forces drawn up in order 
of battle. Thus, we meet with the length, depth, front, rear, and 
flanks of the battle. ; 

BaTTLE, length of the, implies the number of men in a rank, or 
the ſpace from the left flank to rhe right. . 

BATTLE, depth of the, ſignifies the whole extent of a file, or the 
number of men from the front to the rear. 

A Roman legion, ranged in order of battle, conſiſted of haſtati, 
placed in the front; of principes, who were all experienced {oldiers, 

laced behind the former; and of triarii, heavy-armed with large 
Lacking behind the principes. 

As the moderns are unacquainted with the method of inſerting or 
embattling one company into another ; the former cannot be well 
ſuccoured or defended, and their places taken by others ; which was 
pracliſed with great exactneſs by the Romans. 

The Greeks, inferior to the Romans in this matter, drew up their 
whole army in the front, and truſted the ſucceſs of the day to a 
ſingle force. They had three forms of battle for the horſe, namely, 
the ſquare, the wedge, and the rhombus, or diamond form. "The firſt 
held beſt for the defenſive ; the two latter for the offenſive ; the 
wedge being preferred, as bringing moſt men to fight. 

BATTLE, naval, is an engagement between two flects, or even ſingle 
ſhips ; uſually called a ſea- fight. | 

'leets, of late times, are ranged in line of battle, like land armies, 
and fight much after the ſame order; but ſome objections may be 
made to the expediency of this method. | 

The ancient and uſual way of fighting in our fleets was board and 
board, yard-arm and yard-arm, through and 3 ; and not at a 
diſtance in a line or half moon, as is now done; which practice our 
old ſeamen ſay they were ſtrangers to. For this reaſon, our guns are 
ſhorter, and of larger bore, than thoſe of the French, which are 
adapted to the method of fighting in line of battle; as being longer, 
and carry farther ; ſo that we engage with them in this way to a 
diſadvantage. It has been often found, that their balls will fly over 
our ſhips, while our's cannot reach them by a mile. 

BATTLE is alſo uſed figuratively for a repreſentation of a battle in 

ſculpture, painting, &c. 

' BarTTLE, ſquare. See the article Sguare BATTALION. 

BATTLE, attainder by. See the article ATTAINDER. 

BATTLE is alſo a term uſed by middle-age writers to denote a 
combat or duel decreed by order of a court of juſtice, for the deciſion 
of a cauſe, where otherwiſe ſuſficient proof could not be obtained. 
See Jupicium Dei, ORDEAL, and PURGATION. 

he trial by wager of ba7tle was anciently allowed of in our law, 
and may ſtill be demanded at the election of the appellee (particular 
caſes only excepted), where the defendant, in appeal of murder or 
felony, may fight with the appellant, and make proof thereby whetber 
he be culpable or innocent of the crime. And it may ſtill be de- 
manded by the tenant or defendant in a writ of right. Glanvil. lib. 

xiv. Blackſtone's Comm. vol. iti. See DUEL. 

BaTTLE-rzyal, among ſportſmen, implies a fight between three, 
five, or ſeven cocks, all engaged together, ſo that the cock which 
ſtands longeſt wins the battle. 

BaTTLE-ax, a kind of halbert formerly uſed by the infantry, and 
firſt introduced into England by the Danes. The grandees wore 
them enriched with gold, and beſet with pearls. 

BATTLEMENTS, in the military art, are indentions or 
notches in the top of a wall, or other building, in the form of em- 
braſures, for the ſake of looking through them, &c. 

BATTOLOGY, in grammar, implies a multiplying words 
unneceſlarily z or a ſupertiuous repetition of ſome words or ſen- 
tences. 

BATTON, or Bar ToON. See the article BAs rox. 

BATTORY, in commerce, a name given by the Hans- towns to 
their warchouſes in foreign countries, the chief of which are at 
Archangel, Novogrod, Berghem, Liſbon, Venice, and Antwerp. 

BATTUS, an order of penitents at Avignon, who, from ſuperſti- 
tious motives, exerciſe ſevere diſcipline upon themſelves, both in 
public and private. 

BATTUTA, in Italian muſic, the motion of the hand or foot 
in beating or keeping time. It alſo denotes, that they are to 
begin again to mark, or bcat the time equally, 

ATUDA, a term in middle age writers, to denote a method of 
fiſhing, whereby the fiſh are driven by beating the water with 
poles, till flocking into one place, they are the more eaſily 
:aught. a 
8 ATZ, or BArz ex, a copper coin mixed with ſome ſilver, and 
current in many parts of ge and Switzerland, at different 
rates, according to the quantity of alloy. 

B. AV. Se: CHARACTER, | | 

BAVARIA, one of the circles of the German empire, lying 
between Aultria on the eaſt, and Swabia on the welt. The duke 
of Bavaria is one of the nine electors. 

BAUDEKIN, Baroicua, is uſed by old writers for cloth of 
baudekin, or gold; or tiſſue upon which figures of ſilk, &c. were 
embroidered. Some account it only cloth of ſilk. 

BAL GE, the name of a drugget, manufactured in Burgundy, 
with thread ſpun thick, and coarle wool, 


BAUHINIA, in botany, the aame of a genus of plants, called 


\ 


| 


the decandria manogynia claſs; 


middle of the back. 


mountain ebony, of which Miller enumerates ſeven ſpecies, 
are natives of warm countries, and propagated by ſeeds ; 
not thrive in England, unleſs kept in a warm ſtove, II 
their name from the two Bauhines, the famous botaniſts, and are of 


BAVINS, in the mili art, are the faggots of | 
with the bruſh at length. 21 " uur e 
BAUM melifjay in botany, a plant with ſquare, ſtalks, and ob. 
long, pointed, dark green, and ſomewhat hairy leaves, ſet ; 
pairs; in the boſoms of which come forth pale, reddiſh, Jabiated 
flowers, ſeveral of which ſtand together on one pedicle, with th 
upper lip roundiſh, ere, and cloven, and the lower divided ** 
three ſegments. It is perennial; a native of mountainous vlaces 
in the ſouthern parts of Europe; and flowers in our gardens in 
une. 

This plant, formerly celebrated for cephalic, cordial, ſflomachic 
uterine, and other virtues, is now juſtly ranked among the milder 
curroborants, It has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the lemon 
kind, and a weak aromatic tafte; of both which it loſes a con. 
ſiderable part on being dried; a ſlight roughiſhneſs with which the 
herb is accompanied, becoming at the ſame time more ſenſible, 

The infuſions of this plant are ſometimes drank as tea in chro. 
nical diſorders, proceeding from debility and relaxation, and ſome. 
times acidulated with lemon juice, as a diluent in acute diſorders, 
The diſtilled water is pretty 8 impregnated with the grateiul 
flavour of the plant; and the eſſential oil, which is of a levies 
colour and very fragrant ſmell, is recommended by Hoffman as an 
excellent corroborant of the nervous ſyſtem. 

Baum, baſtard, MEL1TTI1S. MELiTTIs. 

Baum, ſbrubby, MoLUCCA. Seed Mouveca. 

Bau u, Turky, DRAGoN's head. DRAGON's Head. 

BAVOSA, in ichthyology, the Italian name for the ray. fiſu, 
called by Artedi the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles on the 

Modern authors call it /eviraia, raia oxy- 
rynchus ; and others of carlier date raja bos, bas marinus, and leivraia, 
Sce PHOLIS, 

BAURAC, an ancient name for nitre; or one of two different 
ſalts indiſcriminately called by that name. It is alſo the Arabian 
tincar, or tincal, which when retined is called borax. 

BAW D, denotes a perſon who keeps a place of proſtitution, or 
makes a trade of debauching women, and procuring or conducting 
lewd intrigues, 

The Romans had their male, as well as female barwwds ; the for- 
mer denominated lenanes and praagagi, among us panders ; the latter, 
lene. 


By a law of Conſtantine, bawds were to be puniſhed by pouring 
melted lead down their throats, | 

By the common law of England, a perſon may be indiQed for 
keeping a bawdy-houſe, and puniſhed by tine and impriſoument: 
and haunters ot bawdy-houles bound to their good behaviour. 
But it does not appear that the offence of being a bawd is indictable; 
though that of keeping a bawdy-houſe is. Sze STEWS. 

BAW LING, is a term among hunters, ſignifying that the dogs 
are too buſy before they find the {cent good. 

BAY, laurus, in botany, a genus of the enneandria monegynia 
claſs, and of which there are eleven ſpecies. 

The common bay-tree is a native of Greece and Italy. It 
thrives here in the open air, and is ſeldom hurt, except in very ſe- 
vere winters; it will make a variety in all ever-green plantations; 
and as it will grow under the ſhade of other trees, where they are 
not too cloſe, it 1s very proper to be planted in the borders of 
woods, where it will have a very good effect in winter; it may be 
propagated by layers, but the more common method of propagation 
is by fuckers in nurſery beds, fix inches aſunder each way; theſe, 
in two years time, will be fit to be planted where they are deſigned 
to remain, There is likewiſe a ſpecics of bay, called avocado 
pear, or alligator, 

Bay, Alexandria; fee BUTCuER's brogm.—Cherry Bax; ſce 
LAUREI. Dua BAY; fee SPURGE Jaurel. Indian Bax; fee 
MyRTLE,—Loblolly Bay; ſee GoR DON IA. — Plum Bay; ſee 
GUAIAVA.—Roje BAY; fee OLEANDER.—Sweet flowering BAY; 
ſee Laurel-leaved TU L1P-tree. ; 

Bay, in geography, a gulf or inlet of the ſea-coaſt, compre- 
hended between two capes or points of land, where vellels fre- 
quently ride at anchor ſheltered from the wind. 

Bay likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or pend-head, made up a great 
height, to keep in a ſtore of water for driving the wheels of a torge 
or furnace of an iron-mill, by the ſtream that comes thence through 
a paſſage, or flood-gate, called the pen-ſtack. 

Bay, among farmers, that part of a barn where the corn is 
laid up, or the mow made. Thus, if a barn conlilt of a floor ard 
two heads, they call it a barn of two bays. 

Bay, among huntſmen, is a term applied to a deer, which, 
after having been hard run, turns about, and defends himſelf with 
his horns againſt the dogs; in which caſe he is ſaid to {tand at bay. 

Bay is alſo one of the colours of the coat of horſes, and 


— perhaps, it's name from reſembling the colour of dried 4% 
leaves. 


There are various degrees of this colour from the ligheſt bay to 
the dark, that approaches the neareſt to the brown, but always more 
ay and ſhining. The bright bay is an exceeding beautiful co- 
6.8 becauſe a bright bay horſe has often a reddith daſh with a 
ilded aſpect, his mane and tail black, with a black or dark lilt 
— his back. The middle colours of bay alſo have often the black 
lift with black mane and tail; and the dark bays have almoſt always 
their knees and paſterns black; and we meet with ſeveral forts 01 
bays that have their whole limbs black, from their knees and hocks 
downwards. The bays that have no liſts down their backs, are, 
2 or 
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ſt part, black over their reins, which off by an 
— dls keadation from dark to light, towards the belly and 
N ſome of theſe incline to a brown, and are more or leſs 


av TR one of the beſt colours, and horſes of all the different 
kinds of bays are commonly good, unleſs when accidents happen to 
ſooil them when they are colts. . 3 

Bay, among builders, is any kind of opening in walls, as a 
door, window, chimney, Sec. 

Bay d mirroir, in the menage, the ſame as dapple bay. 

Bay windows are thoſe otherwiſe called bow-windows. 

Bay yarn, a name uſed indifferently with woollen yarn. See the 
article Y ARN, &c. __ ; 

BAYARD, or BAI1ARD, an appellative given by old writers to 
a horſe; as blind bayard, bayard's green, &c. 

BAYONET, in the military art, implies a ſhort broad dagger, 
with a hollow handle of iron, of à circular form, fitted to the 
muzzle of the piece where it is faſtened; ſo that the, ſoldier fires 
with the bayonet on the muzzle of his piece, and is always ready 
to act againſt the horſe. 

BAYS, in commerce, a ſort of open woolten ſtuff, having a 
long nap, ſometimes frized, and ſometimes not. It is without any 
wale, and wrought in a loom with two treddles, like flannel. 

Bays are chiefly manufactured at Colcheſter and Bockin, in Eſſex. 
The exportation of this ſtuff was formerly more conſiderable than 
at preſcut, the French having now learned the manufacture. The 
Engliſh bays are, however, | ill ſent in great quantities to _ and 
Portugal, and even to Italy. Their chief ule is for the cloathing 
the monks and nuns, and for * the ſoldiers cloaths. The 
looking-glaſs makers alſo uſe bays behind their glafles to preſerve 
the tin, or quickflver. 

The bteadth of bays is commonly from a yard and a half to two 
yards, and the length from forty-two to forty-eight. 

BAZA, or BAZ Ar, in commerce, a long, tine cotton, brought 
from Jeruſalem, and is thence often called Jeruſalem cotton. 

BAZAR, or BAZAARD, among eaſtern nations, a kind of ex- 
change, market, or place deſigned for trade, where their fineſt 
ſtuffs and other wares were ſold. 

The bazar or maidan of Iſpahan, is one of the fineſt places in all 
Perſia, and even ſurpaſſes all the exchanges in Europe; yet, not- 
withſtanding it's magnificence, it is excelled by the bazar of Tauris, 
which is the largelt that is known, having ſeveral times held 30,000 
men ranged in order of battle. 

At Conſtantinople, there is the old and the new bazar, both 
which are large, 5 buildings, covered with domes, and ſuſ- 
tained by arches and pilaſters; the former chiefly for arms, harneſſes, 
and the like; the latter for goldſmiths, jewellers, furriers, and all 
ſorts of manutacturers. 

BAZGENDGES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſubſtance 
uſed by the Turks, and other eaſtern nations, in their ſcarlet-dy- 
ing : they mix it for this purpoſe with cochineal and tartar, the pro- 
portions being two ounces of the bazgendges to the ounce of cochi- 
neal, The bazgendges ſeem to be no other than the horns of the 
turpentine tree in the eaſtern parts of the world; they are found in 
Syria and China, - . 

BAZOCHE, a kind of royal juriſdiction exerciſed at Paris 
among the clerks of the palais, or courts of juſtice in that city. 

This court only takes cognizance of cauſes among the clerks, 
or between clerks and artificers for goods bought, or work 
done, The freedoms they took with private characters in their in- 
quiſitions and remonſtrances, has occaſioned ſeveral arrets to 
_— their power, - and prohibit their holding pleas without 
cave. 

BDELLIUM, in the materia medica, a gummy reſinous juice, 
flowing from an oriental tree, of which we have no deſcription. 
It is brought from Arabia and the Eaſt Indies in pieces of dilferent 
magnitudes, of a dark reddiſh brown colour externally, not un- 
like myrrh; but internally clear, and ſomething reſembling glue. 
It is of an agreeable mel, and a bitteriſh {lightly pungent taſte, 
We know very little of the ſcripture bdellium. 

his gummy reſin is recommended as a corroborant and atte- 
nuant 1n diforders af the breaſt, for promoting urine and menſes, 
and externally for reſolving or maturating hard tumours ; but is at 
preſent little uſed. | 
. BEACON, a ſignal erected on ſome hill or eminence, for giv- 
ng notice of the invaſion of an enemy. 

t conſiſts of pitch-barrels placed upon high poles, and when the 
enemy appears, the barrels are ſct on fire; A that the flame in the 
night time, and the ſmoke in the day, ſpreads the alarm through the 


"Whole country, 


BEACON alſo ſignifies a mark erected as a warning to ſeamen 
againſt rocks, ſhelves, or ſands. 

BEACONAGE, the tax paid for maintaining a beacon, 

BEAD, in architecture, a rour.d moulding, commonly made 
* the edge of a piece of ſtuff, in the Corinthian and Com- 
E = orders, cut or carved in ſhort einboſſments, like beads in neck- 
Sometimes a plain Head is ſet on the edge of each faſcia of an ar- 
123 and ſometimes even an aſtragal is cut in this manner. 
5 ead 18 often placed on the lining board of a door- caſe, and on 
the upper edges of ſkirting boards. 

LAD, in aſſaying, the ſmall lump or maſs of pure metal, ſe- 
Parated from the /cori#, and, while in the fire, ſeen diſtin& and 
pure in the middle of the coppel. | 
a EADS more particularly denote a ſmall glaſs' ball, made in 
mitation of 
black glaſs, of 


ch 


which necklaces, &c. arc made, is coloured with 


carl, and uſed as necklaces, &c. The common 
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manganeſe only, one part of which is ſufficient to give a colour to 
near twenty of glaſs. 

Beaps alſo ſignify thoſe glaſs globules, ſtrung together, und 
vended to the ſavages on the coaſts of Africa, 

Beaps, in a religious ſenſe. See the article CHAPLET. 

BEA v-rell fignifies a liſt or catalogue of ſuch perſons, for the 
reſt of whoſe ſouls the Romilh prieſts are obliged to rehearſe a 
"n— number of prayers, &c. which are reckoned up by means of 

eads. 

Br ap-makers, thoſe employed in making, ſtringing, and ſelling 
beads, There are in Paris three companies of paternoſtriers, or 
bead-makers, who make them of various materials, 

BEAb-progf, or bubble-progf, among diſtillers, a fallacious method 
of determining the ſtrength of ſpirits ; becaule any thing that will 
increaſe the tenacity of the ſpirit, will give it this proof, though it 
be under the due ſtrength. 

It conſiſts in ſhaking a ſmall quantity of the ſpirits in a phial, 
when if the crown of © ubbles ſtand for ſome time on the ſurface, 
the goods are eſteemed proof, that is, equal parts of rectified ſpirits 
and phlegm, . 

No judgment can be formed of brandics by the Sead. pro as to 
their mixed or adulterated, or their pure ſtate, further than that 
they are likely to be moſt pure, when hey have the greateſt pro- 
portion of this oil, in regard to mixtures of other ſpirits. There 
are many occaſions where we want ſpirit, merely as ſpirit, and 
where any oil, whether ſweet or ſtinking, muſt be equally im- 
proper. 

2EAD-tree, azederach, or melia, in botany, a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies. The characters are: the flower has 
hve ſpear-ſhaped petals which ſpread open, and a cylindrical nec- 
tarum of one leat, indented at the brim in ten parts. It has ten 
ſmall famina inſerted at the top of the nefarium; with a conical 


| germen, which turns to a ſoſt globular fruit, including a roundith 


nut, having hve rough furrows, and five cells, each containing one 
oblong ſeed. They are of the decandria monogynia claſs. 

BEADLE, or BeaDtL, a meſſenger or apparitor of a court, 
who cites perſons to appear and anſwer in the court to what is al- 
_— againſt them. 

EADLE is alſo ay officer at an univerſity, whoſe chief buſineſs it is 
to walk before the maſters with a mace, at all public proceſſions, &c. 

BEAGLE, the name of a particular kind of hunting dogs, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts ; ſuch as the ſouthern beagle, the ſmall 
fleet northern, or cat-beagle, and a till ſmaller fort for hunting the 
coney or {mall hare in dry weather. 

BEAK, the bill or knib of a bird, from the ſorm and ſtructure 
- which Linnæus divides the whole claſs into {ix orders. See 

IRD, 

Brax, in architecture, the ſmall fillet left on the edge of a lar- 
mier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant chin. 

BEAK, chin, a moulding the ſame with the quarter- round, except 
it's ſituation, which is inverted. 

BeAk-head, in naval architecture, the name given to a ſhip's 
head, whoſe fore-caitle is ſquare ; a circumſtance common to all 
vellcls of war, that have two or more decks of guns. In ſmaller 
ſhips, the forccaſtle is generally ſhaped like a benen whoſe vertex 
lies immediately above the ſtem. The ſtrong projecting pointed 
beaks uſed by the ancients in time of battle, are intirely diſuſed 
ſince the invention of gunpowder, 

BEAK allo implies one of the ancient battalia, or methods of 
arranging an army for battle, uſed chiefly by the Macedonians. 

BEAK likewiſe denotes the {lender crooked prominences of di- 
vers bodics, whercby they reſemble the beaks of birds. Thus we 
meet with reftra culcesrum, beaks of ſhoes, for long peaked toed ſhoes, 

BEAK, among farriers, ſignifies a little horſe-thoe turned up, 


and faſtened in upon the fore-part of the heel: it's uſe is, to keep _ 


the ſhoes faſt. 

BEAKED, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the beak or bill 
of a bird. When the beak aud legs of a bird are of a different co- 
lour from that of the body, they ſay beaked and membered of ſuch a 
tinQure. . | 

BEAM, in architecture, is the largeſt piece of wood in a build- 
ing, being laid acroſs the walls, and ſerving to ſupport the principal 
rafters of the roof. 

No houſe has more than two of theſe beams, viz. one at each 
head: into theſe the girders of the garret floor are allo framed, 
and if the building be of timber, the teazle-tenons of the poſts, 

Herrera tells us, that in Fer. Cortez's palace, in Mexico, there 
were 7000 beams of cedar: but he muſt certainly uſe the word 


| beam in a greater latitude than we do. In effect, the French, 


under poutre, beam, take in not only the pieces which ſuppurt the 
rafters, but alſo thoſe which ſuſtain the joiſts for the cieling. 
Some of the beſt authors among the French have conlidered the 


force or ſtrength of beams, and brought their reſiſtance to a nice cal-, 


culation, particularly M. Varignon and M. Parent. Refer to the 
2 of ARCHITECTURE, p. 171, col. 2, for the proportions of 
cams. | 
BEAM of a plough, that in which all the parts of a plough-tail 
are fixed. It is fall made of aſh, and is ſtrait, and eight feet 
long in the common o 
is ten feet long, and it's upper part arched. : 
BrAMsS of @ ſhip are the great main croſs-timbers, which hold 
fling together, and which allo ſupport 
the decks and orlops : the main beam is next the main maſt, and 
from it they are reckoned by firſt, ſecond, third beam, &c. The 
greateſt beam of all is called the mid-ſhip beam. See plate 125, fig. 2. 
BAM; en the BEAM, in ſea- language, implies an diſtance 
from the ſhip on a line with the beams, or at right augles with the keel. 
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BB Au, before the, denotes an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
between the line of the beam, and that part of the compaſs which 
the ſtems. - 

Beam; en the weather BEAM, on the weather ſide of the ſhip. 

Beam of a balance, the lath or iron of a pair of ſcales: ſome- 
times the whole apparatus for weighing of goods is ſo called: thus 
we ſay, it weighs ſo much at the King's Seam. 

BEAM, or roller, among weavers, a long and thick wooden cy- 
linder, placed lengthways on the back-part of the loom of thoſe 
who work with a ſhuttle, 

Br Au, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the main horn of a 
buck or hart. 

Bram, among hunters, the main ſtem of a deer's head, or that 
part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops. 

Beam is likewiſe uſcd for a fort of fiery meteor in the ſhape of 
a pillar; and tor a ray of the ſun, 


Bra m-feathers, in falconry, the longeſt feathers in the wing of a 
hawk. 


BEAM filling, in building, the filling up of the vacant ſpace 
between the raiſon and the roof, with (tones or bricks laid between 
the rafters on the raiſon, and plaiſtered on with loam, where the 
garrets are not pargeted or plaiſtered, as in country places. 

BE ABI, in 1chthyology, a ſca-monſter reſembling a pike: it 
is a dreadful enemy to mankind, ſeizing like a blood hound, and 
never letting go if he gets fait hold. The teeth of this fiſh are 
faid' to be fo venomous, that the leaft touch of them is mortal, 
unleſs an antidote be immediately applied. 

BEAN, faba, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 'whoſe 
flower 1s of the EIT kind, and from it's cup there ariſes 
a piſtil, which finally becomes a large pod, containing large, flatted, 
and, in ſome degree, kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. To this it is to be 
added, that the ſtalks are firm and erect, and the leaves ſtand by 
pairs, on a middle rib, which 1s terminated by an odd one. 

Mr. Tournefort has enumerated eight ſpecies of this plant, but 
we have only the four following forts, commonly fowed in our 
gardens. 1. The ſmall Liſbon. 2. The Spaniſh. 3. The Sand- 
wich. And, 4. The Windfor beans. 

The firſt and ſecond forts are to be planted in October and No- 
vember, under warm walls and hedges, where, if they ſtand 
through the winter, they produce bears carly in the ſpring. They 
may alſo be raiſed very cloſe in beds, and covered with hoops and 
matts in the winter; and in the ſpring planted out; but there is 
ſome hazard in the tranſplanting, and they will be a fortnight, 
or more, later than thoſe which have ſtood the winter abroad. 

The Liſbon bean 1s preferred to the Spaniſh ; and the curious 
ought to have freſh ſeed every two years from abroad, for they are 
apt to degenerate, though not in 2 yet in their earlineſs. 

The Spaniſh and Windſor beans are not to be planted till 
Chriſtmas, but eſpecially the Windſor, which are ſubject, more 
than any other kind, to be hurt by the cold. "Theſe beans ſhould 
have an open ground, and be planted at the diſtance of two feet 
and a half, row from row, and four inches from one another in the 
rows ; but if the place is cloſely ſurrounded with hedges and walls, 
the diſtance muſt be greater, elle the ſtalks will run high, but they 
will bear very little fruit. The Sandwich beans are hardier 
than the Wirdſor, and may be planted to come in between the 
early crops and them; and, though not much regarded at preſent, 
they are a very good bean. 

The firſt plantation of Windſor beans ſhould be made in the 
middle of January; and, after that, a new plantation ſhould be 
made every three weeks, till the middle of May, that there may be 
a ſucceſſion of crops. 

Beans are faid to be nutritive but flatulent, the pods yield a water 
held good againſt the gripes in children. Some have uſed the horſe- 
bean as a ſuccedancum to coffee, which it much reſembles in 
principles; only it contains but half the quantity of oil. 

Beans make one of the fineſt of all baits for hſh. For this pur- 

oſe, ſtecp a quarter of a peck in ſome warm water, for ſix or ſeven 
4 Then boil them in river water in an earthen pot, glazed 
within, When about half boiled, put in three or four ounces of 
honey, and two or three grains of muſk. After letting them 
bojl a little, take them off the fire. Then ſeek out a clean place, 
where there are no weeds: throw in ſome of theſe beans at five or 
fix in the morning, and in the evening, for ſome days. This will 
draw them together, and they may be taken in great numbers with 
a caſting net. | 

Beans were made uſe of by the ancients in gathering the votes of 
the people, and for the election of magiſtrates. A white bean ſig- 
nified ab ſolution, and a black one condemnation, 

The Egyptians held it a crime to look at beans, judging the very 
ſight unclean. 5 

Be aN-flour, was in ſome repute with the ancient ladies as a coſ- 
metic, to ſmooth the ſkin, and take away wrinkles from it. 

Beax, horſe, is the only kind cultivated by the plough ; it de- 
lights chiefly in a {tiff and moiſt clay ; three buſhels will ſow an 
acre, and this is to be done in February. The common produce is 
about 20 buſhels from an acre. Some farmers very properly fow 
tares and horſe-beans together. Lels than one buſhel of ſeed, by 
the new huſbandry, will ferve for an acre of ground ; and the pro- 
duce has exceeded that of the old, by more than ten buſhels an acre. 

Bea x-/talks ; the aſhes of them make good and clear glaſs, 

Bran, bg, a plant with a hairy corolla, a bifid ſtigma, and a 
tingle-celled capſule, It is common in bogey places, but never cul- 
tivated, 

BEANS, kidney, or French BEANS, the name of a well known 
plant, greatly cultivated in the ＋ 3 | 

There are many varieties of this plant brought from America, 


is P 
which it would be tedious, as well as ſuperfluous to enumerate ; eſ- 


the 


ecially as ſome of the old ſorts are preferable to atiy of 
the kitchen garden. | F er weve he 

The three forts of kidney-beans chiefly propagat 
for the table, are, the Dutch kidney-bean, the Ba 
bean, and the tree kidney-bean. "They are all propa 
which are to be put into the ground the latter end 
ginning of April for an early crop, but theſe th 
ſituation, and a dry ſoil ; they muſt alſo be ſown in a dry ſeaf, 
To {up ly the table afterwards, there ſhould be freſh ſowin OS 
April, May, and June, the laſt of which will continue till the froſt 
_—_ deitroy _ 

ere is one fort which deſerves to be particularly ment 

and which has been long cultivated in the Fngliſh «Aw aps . 
beauty of it's ſcarlet flowers, from whence it is called the 22 
bean, This fort hath twiſting ſtalks, which, it properly ſupported 
will- riſe to the height of twelve or fourteen feet; the leaves are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the common kidney-bean. The flowers — 
in large ſpikes, and are much larger than thoſe of the common ſort 
and ot a deep ſcarlet colour; the pods are large and rough, and the 
leeds are purple marked with black. This fort requires no other 
treatment than the common ſort, but the ſtalks ſhould have tall 
ſtakes put down by them to twine round, otherwiſe they will fall to 
the ground, which will ſoon cauſe them to rot. Although this ſort 
be chiefly cultivated for the beauty of it's flowers, yet Mr. Miller 
recommends it as the belt fort for the table; and adds, that whocver 
makes trial of this, will, he is perſuaded, preter it to all other kinds 
yet known. | 

BEAN, Kiducy, tree, in botany. Sce the article GLyctxx. 

BEAN-tree, binding, mimeſa. See SENSITIVE-plant, 

Bean, Molucco, is a ſort of fruit frequently caſt on ſhore in the 
north-welt iſlands of Scotland; eſpecially on the coaſts moſt ex- 
poſed to the waves of the great ocean. This name was given to it 
by Sir Robert Sibbald, in his Prodromus, and by Mr. Wallace in 
his deſcription of the Orkney iſlands. 

Sir Hans Sloane procured four ſpecies of them little injured by the 
ſea, and found on examination, that three of them were the com- 
mon produce of the ifland of Jamaica; where he had himſelf ga- 
thered them, and deſcribed them in his catalogue and hiſtory. Th 
are called by ſome Orkney-beans; but are not the produce of that 
iſland, or indeed of any other part of Europe, but of America. 

BEAN, caper, zygophillum, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus 
among the decandria minogynia, and of which there are fix ſpecies : 
I. Bean caper, with a five- ſided, priſmatical capſule, or the com- 
mon bean caper. 2. Bean caper, with the angles of the capſule, 
compreſſed and membraneous. 3. Bean caper, with globular de- 
preſſed capſules. 4. Bean caper, with wml acute, pointed cap- 


ed n Englang 
tterlea kidney. 
gated from ſeeds 
of March, or be. 
ould have a warm 


ſules. 5. Bean caper, with cylindrical capſules. 6. Bean caper, 


with a prickly ſtalk, 


The firſt ſpecies of theſe plants is perennial, and a native of Syria; 
it 1s propagated by ſeeds 2 in the ſpring, on a warm border of 
light earth; after the plants are come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds, and thinned where they grow too cloſe ; when their 
ſtalks decay in autumn, let the ſurface of the ground be covered with 
tan, and in froſty weather with ſtraw or peaſe-haulm. In the ſpring 
let the plants be taken up, and planted in a light foil, on a ſouth 
border, cloſe to a warm wall. The other five ſpecies are all natives 
of Africa, and are propagated either by feeds or cuttings ; the ſeeds 
ſhould be fown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring. 

The Syrians uſe this plant to kill worms, on account of it's bit- 
terneſs. 

BrAN-cad, a ſmall fiſhing veſſel among the Portugueſe, generally 
navigated by one large Jong fail, the bottom of which ſtretches over 
the whole length of the deck, and the upper part tapers to a point, 
ſo that it nearly reſembles a right-angled plain triangle. Thele are 
called lateen-fails. 

BEAN trefoil. Shrub TRRFOII. See the article TREFOIL. 

BeAn tree, erythrina, CoRAELODENDRON, See the article 
CORALLODENDRON. 

BEAN fly, in natural hiſtory, the name by which ſome authors 
diſtinguith a very beautiful fly, of a pale blue colour, frequently 
found on bean bloſſoms. 


Bean, among anatomiſts, ſignifies the glans of the penis, on ac- 
count of it's reſemblance to that pulſe in figure. 


Bean is likewiſe improperly applied to a weight, containing the 
third part of a ſcruple. 

BEAR, wurſus, in zoology, is a well known animal of the cat 
kind ; of ſome uſe in medicine, but more in commerce and ſport. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by having only four teats, two on the breaſt, and 
two on the belly ; alſo feet formed tor climbing or walking, with 
five toes on each. | | 

The tail of a common bear is abrupt; it's fore teeth are of a co- 
nic figure; the canine teeth are placed at a diſtance from the grin- 
ders, and are two on each {ide ; and the penis is long. 

It is a large, but unſightly animal, and grows to different ſizes, 
in different places, from that of a maſtiff dog, to that of a ſmall 
heifer. It is covered with a thick and deep fur; the head is large 
and long; the neck ſhort, and very thick; the cyes are ſmall, the 
thighs are long, but the under part of the legs ſhort, and it has a 
knee-pan at that joint. It is a native of America, and of many of 
the northern parts of Europe, * . 

There are two kinds of bears, terreſtrial and marine ; the former 
of which keep to the mountains; whereas the latter come out on 


the ice as far as the middle of the North ſea. Some of this kind, . 


of an incredible ſize, are found in Nova Zembla. a 
Each male among the ſea-bears has a ſeraglio to himſelf, contain- 
ing from fiftcen to fifty females, which he poſſeſſes as his own pre- 


perty. N n , 


BeAR's fleſh is reckoned as one of the greateſt rarities among the 
6 Cha ueſe; 
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; 4 h that, Du Halde tells us, the emperor will ſend 
Chae? _ leagues into Tartary, to procure 2 for a great 
— minment . and the paw of a bear, ſalted and ſmoaked, is 
—— at the tables of princes. It's fleth was alſo much eſteemed 

1 8. - * 
by 3 is accounted a ſovereign remedy againſt cold diſor- 
ders, ef] xecially rheumatilms, Some have alſo . 5s it with ſucceſs 
ny" = and againſt tumours and ulcers. o be good, it muſt 
yh a melted, greyilh, glutinous, of a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, 
* 4 conſiſtence. That is adulterated with common tal- 
low, when it appears too white. : 

Bear's ſkin makes a conliderable article of commerce the fur 
being uſed in houſings, on coach- boxes, Kc. Of the ſkins of bears 
3 made gloves, muffs, and the like. In ſome countries 
clothes are made of it, more eſpecially bags wherein to keep the feet 


' warm in ſevere colds. 


garden, a large place, where bears and other beaſts are ex- 

— 5 lic ſpectacle to be baited. Bear-baiting was a favou- 
rite paſtime with our anceſtors ; an inſtance of which occurs ſo late- 
y as the time of queen Elizabeth. i 5 

BeAR-Leading, to ſhew tricks, is an ancient praQtice, which, Du 
Cange obſerves, is prohibited in the canons of the church. ; 

Bran-wards, urſarit, among the ancient Romans, were a kind 
of ſervants in great families, who had the care of breeding and feed- 
ing thoſe animals. Our nobility had formerly officers of this kind. 
The annual ſalary of one of them belonging to the fifth earl of Nor- 
thumberland, was twenty ſhillings. ; : a 

Br Ak, order of the, a military order in Switzerland, eſtabliſhed 
by the emperor Frederic II. in 1213, by way of acknowledgment 
for the ſervice the Swiſs had done him, and in favour of the abbey 
of St. Gal. A medal, on which was repreſented a bear on an emi- 
nence of earth, was affixed to the collar of the order. 

BEAR, or Bree, a ſpecies of barley cultivated in the northern 

arts of England, as well as in Scotland and Ireland. It yields a 
E return, but is not eſteemed ſo good as the common barley for 

alting. 
" Dean's breech, ACANTHUS, in botany, and Braxc urſme; a 
genus of the didvnamia angiaſpermia claſs. It's characters are: the 
empalement of the flower is two-leaved and bifid; the petal has but 
one lip, which is turned backward, and is divided into three at the 
end. The capſule has two cells, each containing one ſeed ; it is of 
the ringent claſs of flowers, whoſe ſeeds are in a capſule. It is in 
the ſecond diviſion of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs. There are four 
ſpecies, The common acanthus, whoſe leaves compole the orna- 
ments of the Corinthian capital, and is uſed in medicine, grows na- 
turally in Italy, Sicily, and the Levant. | 

Be AR, greater and leſſer, in aſtronomy. See URSA major and minor. 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and adjacent parts of 
the face; chiefly of adults and males. 

The beard has been liable to various ceremonies and cuſtoms : 
Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable branch of the —_— of the 
Tartars conſiſts in the management of their beards ; and that they 
waged a long and bloody war with the Perſians, and declared them 
infidels, though, in other reſpects, of the ſame faith with them- 
ſelves, merely becauſe they would not cut their whiſkers after the 
mode or rite of the Tartars. | 

Athenzus, from Chryſippus, obſerves, that the Grecks always 
wore their beards till the time of Alexander. The diſcipline has 
been very different among eccleſiaſtics on the article of beards : ſome- 
times they have been enjoined to wear them, from a notion of too 
much effeminacy in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more ſuitable 
to the eccleſiaſtical gravity ;, and ſometimes again they were forbid it, 
as imagining pride to lurk beneath a venerable beard. | 

There have been long diſputes in the Greek and Romiſh churches 
about their beards : ſince the time of their ſeparation, the Romaniſts 
leem to have given more into the practice of ſhaving, by way of 
oppoſition to the Greeks ; and have even made ſome expreſs conſti- 
tutions de radendis barbis. | 

The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly the cauſe of 
long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized at the beardleſs images of 
ants in the Roman churches. 

With the Turks, it is more infamous for any one to have his 
teard cut off, than among us to be publicly whipt, or branded with 
a hot iron. They who Brve in the ſeraglio have their beards ſhaved 
as a token of ſervitude ; and when they are ſet at liberty, they per- 
mit it to grow. With them and the 13 the beard is a mark 
of authority and liberty. There are abundance in that country who 
would prefer death to this kind of puniſhment. The Arabs make 
the preſervation of the beard a capital article of religion, becauſe 

ahomet never cut his. 

The Turkiſh wives kiſs their huſband's beards, and children their 
fathers, as often as they come to falute them. The men kiſs one 
another's Zeards reciprocally on both ſides, when they ſalute each 
other in the ſtreets, or come off from any journey. 

he Jews wear a beard on their chin, but not on the upper lip or 


Br arp, touching the, was practiſed among the ancients by ſup- 
plicants, and thoſe who made vows. 


EARD; anointing the BEARD with unguents, was anciently 


made uſe of both among the Jews and Romans, and ſtill continues 

to be practiſed by the Tarks, who throw ſweet-ſcented water on the 
ards of their viſitants, &c. x 
BEARD; plucking the BEARD, was a mark of contempt ſhewn to 
ynics. Authors ſpeak of mortgaging the beard. 
BearD, barba falſa, an artificiaf or falſe beard. Theſe were ex- 

preſly prohibited in a general council of Catalonia, held in 1351. 


EARD of @ muſcle, oyſter, .&c, conſiſts of a number of hairs or 
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threads, by which they faſten themſclves to ſtones, &c. Theſe hairs 
terminate in a flat, ſpungy ſubſtance, which when applied to the ſur- 
face of a ſtone, cleaves to it, like the wet leather ſuckers that boys uſe; 

BearDs are alſo two ſmall, oblong, fleſhy bodies, placed juſt 
above the trunks of inſets, as in moths, butterflies, and gnats. 

BEARD, or under-beard, of a horſe, alſo called his chuck, is that 
part underneath the lower mandible on the outſide, and above the 
chin, where the curb of the bridle reſts. 

BEARD of comet, in aſtronomy, the rays which the comet emits 
towards that part of the heavens whither it ſeems to direct it's mo- 
tion; and it is this that diſtinguiſhes the heard from the tail, which 
_— thoſe rays that are emitted in the tract thfough which it has 
paſſed. 


BEARDED, denotes a perſon or thing with a beard, or ſome re- 
ſemblance of it. - 

Ancient Greek and Roman medals are generally with bearded 
faces. The Romans paid their worſhip to a bearded Venus, a ſtatue 
of whom was found in the iſland of Cyprus, ſuppoſed to have been 
of both ſexes. The learned have formed various conjectures con- 
cerning the reaſon of thus repreſenting the goddeſs of beauty. 

BEARDED women, are thoſe who want the menſtrual diſcharge ; 
and ſeveral inſtances are given by phyſicians, of grown women, eſ- 
pecially widows, in whom, on the ſtopping of the menſes, beards 
appeared, Euſebius Nieurembergius mentions a woman who had a 
beard reaching to her navel. 

BEARDED brothers, were thoſe in the ancient church, who were 
allowed to weartheir beards contrary to the rule of the profeſſed monks. 

BEARDED hyſt, among floriſts, implies a huſk that appears hairy 
on the edges; as that of a roſe, &c. 

BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, pier, or wall, erected be- 
tween the two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten it's bearing, or 
to prevent it's whole weight reſting on the two ends only. * 

EARERS, a term applied by middle-age writers to thoſe women 


who, in the ceremony of baptiſm, hold the child in their arms, and 


preſent him to the prieſt, 

BEARER of @ bill of exchange, the perſon in whoſe hands the bill is, 
or in favour of whom the laſt order was made. See BILL of exchange. 

BEARERS are thoſe perſons who carry the dead to the grave. 
Pall-bearers peculiarly — certain friends of the deceaſed, Who 
attend the corpſe thither. 

BRARERSs, among gardeners, ſignify the fruit branches, or ſuch 
as bear fruit. The bearing branches of an apple- tree are rougher 
in their bark, than the other branches of the tree. | 

BEARING, in geography, the ſituation of one place from an- 
other, with regard to the points of the compaſs; or the angle, 
which a line ; through the two places makes with the meri- 
dians of each. The bearings of places on the ground are uſuall 
determined from the magnetic needle : in the managing of theſe lies 
the principal part of ſurveying. 

BEARING, in navigation, an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
between the neareſt meridian and any diſtant object, either diſco- 
vered by the eye, or found by the ſinical proportion; as, at four 
P. M. we diſcovered Cape Malacha, bearing . 649. S. or, hav- 
ing the difference of latitude and longitude given, we find the bearing 
and diſtance by analogy. 

When a ſhip fails towards the ſhore, ſhe is ſaid to bear in with 
the land. When a ſhip that was to windward comes under another 
ſhip's ſtern, and ſo gives her the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under her 
lee. If a fhip fails into an harbour with the wind large, ſhe is ſaid 
to bear in with the harbour, &c. 


BEARING ſail well, is applied to a ſtif-guided ſhip, which will 


not couch down on a ſide with a great deal of fail. 


BEARING off, a term uſed at fea for thruſting off. Thus, in 
hoiſting any thing into the ſhip, if it hath hold by any part of the 
= or ordnance, or the like, they ſay, hear it off from the ſhip's fide. 

EARING-up, or BEARING away, in navigation. A ſhip is ſaid 
to do ſo, when, having failed ſome time with a fide-wind, ſhe alters 
her courſe and fails more before it : this is probably called bearing-up, 
becauſe the helm is borne up to the wind-ſie of the ſhip ; for, 
otherwiſe, it is not only ablurd, but an abſolute contradiiicn to 
ſay a ſhip bears-up when ſhe goes before the wind, ſince the direc- 
tion of the wind, as well as the current of the tide in a river, is un- 
derſtood to determine the ſituation of places within it's limits; for 
we always ſay, up to the windward, and down to the leeward: 
and yet, abſurd and contradictory as it is to common ſenſe, this 
phraſe is adopted in the inſtruction of our navy, in the room of bear- 
«way, or bear down, | 

BEARING alſo implies the ſituation of a diſtant object, eſtimated 
from ſome part of the ſhip, accordiog to her poſition ; and in this 
ſenſe the object muſt be either a-head, a-ſtern, a-breaſt, on the 
bow, or on the quarter. 

BEARING of @ prece bf timber, among carpenters, ſignifies the 
ſpace either between it's two fixed extremes, when it has no other 
ſupport, which they call bearing at length, or between one extreme 
and a poſt, brick-wall, &c, trimmed up between the ends to ſhorten 
it's bearing. 

BEARING of an arch, or vault, is the effort which the ſtones make 
to burſt open the piers. The French call it pauſ/ze. | 

BEARINGS, in heraldry, ſignify a coat of arms, or the figures of 
armories, by which the nobility and gentry are diſtinguiſhed from the 
vulgar, and from one another. | 

of very natural to date the riſe and origin of heraldry in 
England, as now practiſed, from the ſubverſion of the Roman em- 

ire by the Goths and Vandals ; who, as they deſtroyed many li- 

al arts, ſo they feem, in return, to have given birth to this of 
heraldry. "Theſe warlike nations, _ ſubdued the mighty Ro- 
man empire, and raiſed their glory by military ſervice, became very 
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fond of the atchievements of their anceſtors and great men, and de- | 


rived their enſigns and titles of honour from what was charaQteriſti- 
cal of a ſoldier. They firſt, therefore, diſtinguiſhed the whole com- 
munity into three ranks, which they —. according to the dif- 
ferent orders of military men, miles, eques, and ſcutifer ; and their 
poſterity, willing to commemorate their honours, transferred to 
themſelves * military enſigns; and theſe became what we 
call bearings, or arms, the marks of gentility, or of houſes, ſome 
one of which had deſerved an elevation above the common rank of 
mankind, 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries, armorial bearings were ſingle 
and plain, conſiſting only of a few figures. Charges, differences, 
quarterings, &c. are of later invention. 

BEARING of an organ pipe, ſignifies an error or variation from it's 
proper and juſt ſound. See TEMPERATURE. 

BEARING down of the matrix, is a diſorder incident to pregnant 
women, being a weight felt at the bottom of the abdomen, or preſ- 
ſure on the neck of the womb, ſo as to cauſe a painful ſenlation in 
walking; and ſometimes alſo difficulty of urine, numbneſs of the 
hips, uneaſineſs in going to ſtool, and, in the end, abortion. 

BEAKING claws, among cock-fighters, are the foremoſt toes of a 
cock, If theſe are hurt or gravelled, he cannot fight. 

BEARING of @ flag, reſpects the ſtate of his head, or the croches 
which he bears on his horns. Thus, if any perſon inquire what a 
ſtag bears, you are only to reckon the croches, and never to expreſs 
an odd number: as, if he have four croches on his near horn, and 
five on his far, you mult ſay he bears ten; a falſe right on his near 
horn; if but four on the near horn, and fix on the far horn, you 
muſt ſay he bears twelve ; a double falſe right on the near horn. 

BEAST, a general appellation for all tour-footed animals, whe- 
ther proper for food, labour, or ſport ; the latter of which are diſtin- 
guiſhed into _ of the foreſt and of chace. 

BEASTS of the foreſt, are the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. 

BrasTs of chace, are the buck, doe, fox, roc, and martin. 

BeAsSTs and fel of the warren are, the hare, coney, pheaſant, 
and partridge. See GAME. 

BEASTS of burden, all ſorts of four-footed animals uſed in carrying 
burdens. heſe are chiefly elephants, camels, dromedaries, horſes, 
mules, aſſes, and the ſheep of Peru and Mexico. 

BeasT, at ombre, is where the player, or perſon that undertakes 
the game, loſes it to the other two; the — of which is a for- 
feiture equal to the ſtake played for. 

BEAST, Ia bite, is likewiſe the name of a French game at cards. 

BEAT, or UNDULATION, in mulic. See the article Uxdu- 
LATION. 

BEAT, in fencing, ſignifies a blow or ſtroke given with the ſword. 

There are two kinds of beats ; the firſt is performed with the foi- 
ble of a man's ſword on the foible of his adverfary's, which in the 
ſchools is commonly called batterie, from the French batrre, and is 


chiefly uſed in a purſuit, to make an open upon the 2 The 
a 


ſecond and beit kind of beat is performed with the fort of a man's 
ſword upon the foible of his adverſary's, not with a ſpring, as in 
binding, but with a jerk, or dry beat ; and is therefore moſt proper 
for the parades without or within the ſword, becauſe of the rebound 
a man's ſword has thereby from his adrerſary's, whereby he procures 
to himſelf the better and ſurer opportunity of riſpoſting. 

Bear; in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to beat the duſt, 1. when 
he does not, at each ſtroke or motion, take in ground or way enough 
with his fore-legs 3 2. he is ſaid to heat the duſt at ferra d lerra, 
when he does not take in ground enough with his ſhoulders, making 
his ſtrokes or motions too ſhert, as if he made them all in one 
place; 3. he beats the dult at curvets, when he does them too pre- 
cipitately, and too low; 4. he beats upon a walk, when he walks 
too ſhort, and thus rids but little ground, whether it be in {trait 
lines, rounds, or E 

BrarT up:n the hand, in the manege. | See CHACK. 

Bear of drum, in the military art, is to give notice by beat of 
drum of a ſudden danger; or, that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to 
their arms and quarters, is to beat an alarm, or to arms; alſo to ſig- 
nity, by different manners of ſounding a drum, that the ſoldiers are 
to tall on the enemy: to retreat before, in, or after an attack; to 
move, or march, from one place to another ; to treat upon terms, 
or confer with the enemy; to permit the ſoldiers to come out of, 
their quarters at break of day: to order to repair to their colours, 
&c. is to beat a charge, a retreat, a march, &c. 

BEATER, in matters of commerce, denotes thoſe kinds of 
workmen who are employed to hammer or flatten certain metals, 
&c. ſuch as plaſter-beater, mortar-beater, cc. 

BEATERS, gold, thoſe artiſans, who, by beating gold and ſilver 
with a hammer on a marble, in moulds of vellum and bullocks guts, 
reduce them to thin leaves fit for gilding or filvering of copper, iron, 
ſteel, wood, and the like. 

BEATERS, fin, are employed to beat tin on large blocks of mar- 
ble, till it be reduced to thin leaves, fit to be applied with quick- 
ſilver behind looking-glaſſes. See FOLIATING, GOLD-beating, 

- BEeATER, among gardeners, is a piece of wood half a yard long, 
{ix inches thick, and eight or nine broad, having a handle fixed ob- 
liquely in the middle: it's uſe is, to gravel walks and alleys in gar- 
even, | 
deR TI FICATION, an act whereby the pope declares a perſon 
beatified, or bleſſed after death: it is the firſt ſtep towards canoniza- 
"2 Particular orders of monks alfo aſſume to themſelves the power 
of heatification. Thus Octavia Melchiorica was beatified with ex- 
traordinary ceremonies by the Dominicans, for a legacy of 7000 
dollars to the order. 52 : 3 
BEATIFICATION, in electricity, denotes an electrical experiment 


of profeſſor Boze, by which he incircled the head of a perſon ſt 
ly electrified, and ſtauding on a large cake of pitch, with a b ons. 
glory, reſembling that wherewith painters adorn the heads N 
BEATING, among ſportſmen, ſignifies the noiſe u! 1 
make in rutting time : the hart is ſaid to bell, &c. neh Rates 
BEATING, PULSATION, in medicine, the reciprocal motion 
palpitation of the heart, Phyſicians diſlinguiſh 81 different k. yy 
of {imple beatings, and 15 compound : 60 l 1 wy 
a temperate man, wane. 
BEATING of the heart. Some have doubted whether it be de 
cible trom any known laws or powers of nature. Wy. 
BEATING FLAX, or HEMP. See thoſe articles. 
is a puniſhment inflicted on looſe and diſorderly perſon 
BEATING, in book-binding, is the ſtriking a book 
a marble block, with a heavy, broad-faced haminer, alter fold; 
and before binding or ſtitching it. The elegance and excellence ©! 
the binding, and the ealy opening of the book, in a great cad — 
depends on beating the book properly. "oy 
BEATING, in the paper 3 denotes the beating of pa 
on a ſtone with a heavy hammer that has a large ſmooth hea " 
ſhort handle, in order to render it more ſmooth and uniform "bp 
to be fit for writing upon. 3 
Brarixd the wind, was a practice in the ancient method of trial 
by combat. If either of the combatants failed to appear in the ld 
at the time agreed upon, the other was to beat the wind, or make a 
number of flouriſhes with his weapon ; by which act he was inti- 
tled to the rewards of a conqueror. 


BEATING the hands or feet, in token of approbation or Praiſe, 
See APPLAUSE. | | 

Brarixd time, in muſic, is a method of meaſuring and markin 
the time for performers in concert, by a motion of the hand or — 
up and down ſucgeſſively, and in equal times. 

Malcolm lays it down as a general rule, to contrive the diviſionof 
the meaſure ſo, that every down and up of the beating thall end with a 
particular note, on which the diſtinctneſs, and, as it were, the leaſe 
of the melody, very much depends. Hence the beginning of cver 
time, or beating in the meaſure, is reckoned the accented part thereot, 

In the Italian mulic, beating time is denoted by the term a Para 
which is uſually put after what they call recitalivo, where little Fa 
no time is obſerved, to ſignify, that here they are to begin again to 
mark or beat the time exactly. | T 

BEATING, my navigation, the act of making a progreſs againſt 
the wind, in a zigzag line, or traverſe. Beating, however, is ge- 
nerally underſtood to be turning to windward in a ſtorm or ficth 
wind. Sce TACKING. - 

BEATING, drubbing, or ſcourging, is one of the moſt ancient and 
univerſal ſpecies of puniſhment. It obtained among the Romans 
| under the denomination of werberare, fuſtigare, flagellare, puljure, 

&c. In the eaſt, it has the name of ba/tinags. | 

BEATING, in the Engliſh law. Sce the article BaTTtRy. 

BEATING. in the flanks, a diſtemper common to black catile, and 
indicates a great inflammation of the bowels. 

Brarixd, in huſbandry. See the article BuRNIN G f land. 

BEATITUDE implies the ſupreme good, or the higheſt degree 
of happineſs human nature is ſuſceptible of; and denotes bleſſedneſs 
or ſovereign felicity ; by the Grecks called ev3zaonz; and by the 
Latins ſummum binum, beatitas, and bealitud. 

BEATITUDE, in theology, ſignifies the beatific viſion, or the 
fruition of God to all eternity in a future life, 

BeaTITUDE likewiſe alludes to the theſes contained in the ſer— 
mon delivered by Chriſt on the mount, wherein he declares, Bleſſed 
are the poor in ſpirit, the meek, thiſe that mourn, &c. 

BEATITUDE was a title anciently conferred on all biſhops, and 
even on laymen, but in later times is reſtrained to the . . 

BEATS gf a watch or chck, are the ſtrokes made by the fangs or 
pallets of the ſpindle of the balance, or of the pads in a royal pen- 
dulum. | | 

To know how many beats a watch has in an hour, divide the beats 
in 12 hours into 12 parts, and it gives 17952, which is called the 
train of the watch, or the beats in an hour. If this be divided into 
60 parts, it gives 299, and a little more, for the beats in a minute; 
and ſo you may proceed to ſeconds or thirds. 

By the beats aud turns of the fuſce, the hours that any watch will 
go, may be found thus. As the beats of the balance in one hour, 
are to the beats in one turn of the fuſee ; ſo is the number of the 
turns of the ſuſee 1, to the continuance of the watch's going. Thus, 
20196: 26928: 12: 16. 

To find the beats of the balance in one turn of the fuſce, ſay, As 
the number of turns of the fuſee, to the continuance of the watch's 
going in hours: ſo are the beats in one hour, to the brats of one 
turn of the fuſee; i. e. 12: 16: 20196: 26928, 

To find the beats of the balance in an hour, ſay, As the hours of the 
watch's going, to the number of turns of the fuſee ; fo are the brats 
in one turn of the fuſce, to the beats of an hour. Thus, 16: 12 

** 26928 : 20196. 

BEAVER, fiber, in natural hiſtory, a creature about four feet in 
length, and twelve or fifteen inches broad. His ſkin, in the nor- 
thern regions, is generally black, but it brightens into a reddith 
tincture in the temperate climates, He is covered with two ſorts of 
hair, one long, and the other a ſoft down; the latter, which is an 
inch in length, is extremely fine and compact, and accommodates 
the animal with a neceſſary warmth, The long hair preſerves the 
down from dirt and humidity, | 

The beaver, whether male or female, has four bags under his 
| inteſtines, impregnated with a reſinous and liquid ſubſtance, which, 
when it js ejected, ſettles into a thick conſiſtence. | 
| His tecth are ſtrong, and deeply riveted into his jaws, with a gu 
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with theſe he cuts as well the wood with which 
and re Ne furniſhes him with food. His fore-fect re- 
- Dl thoſe of ſach animals as hold what they eat with their paws, 
n for inſtance, and rats, and ſquitrels; with theſe feet he 
= ape! frens, and works the clay, which is extremely ſerviceable to 
digs, His hind feet are accommodated with membranes, like thoſe 
_ ooſe. There are two other ſpecies of this animal; viz. the 
of a g with a flat, lanceolated, or oblong tail, called by Cluſius the 
caſtor, water-rat 3 and the caftsr, with a long, flat, lanceolated tail, 
2 feet. The addreſs and contrivance of theſe creatures, 
in conltructing their habitations, would ſcarcely obtain credit, were 
5 not well atteſted. _ i 2 2 
The bladders in this animal deſtined for receiving the medicinal 
ſubſtance called cer, are diſtinct from the teſticles, and are four 
large ones, placed about the lower part of the os pubis ; two of theſe 
tand above the other two, but cloſely joined to one another, the two 
upper being to prepare that matter, and the two other to bring it to 
dle greater perfection and unctuouſneſs, and render it of a ſtronger 
ſcent and decper colour, as it is always found with this difference in 
theſe bags from what it is in the upper ones. The lower bags, for 
this realon, are of a glandular ſtructure ; and under theſe lower bags 
there is another long one full of a matter, more yellow and liquid, 
and ſeeming more e[aborated than any of the others. This is of a 
different ſmell from the former, and more than any thing elſe re- 
ſembles the yolk of an egg. It is faid that the creature uſes this li- 
quor to get itſelf an appetite, and that it gets it out by ſqueezing 
the bag that contains it with it's paws. The people of Canada ſet 
ins for theſe creatures, and catch many of them that way; and, 
knowing how fond they are of this liquor, they always anoint the 
gins Wit ſome of it. "= 
BraveR ſtin, the fur of the caffoy or beaver, an amphibious ani- 
mal found in France, Germany, and Poland, but moſt abundantly 
in the province of Canada in North America. There were former- 
Iv many of them in Great Britain; but the breed has been long ex- 
tirpated, The ſkin of this creature is chiefly uſed in the compoſi- 
tion of hats, furs, &Cc. 3 
The three kinds of caſtor diſtinguiſhed by the merchants are, new 
eaſter, dry caſtor, and fat caſtor. The new caſtor, taken in the win- 
ter huntings, is the moſt eſteemed for rich furs. Dry caſtar, or lean 
caſtor, is the reſult of the ſummer huntings, when the beaſt has loſt 
part of it's hair in moulting: this being much inferior to the for- 
mer, is moſtly uſed in hats. Fat caftor, uſually called ald- coat, or 
coat-beaver, is that which has contracted a certain fat, unctuous 
humour, by ſweat exhaled from the bodies of the ſavages, who have 
worn it for ſome time. This is only uſed for hats, though better 
than the dry. With the pelt or ſkin they cover mails and trunks, 
make ſlippers, ſieves, &c. 
The Raabe company impor: moſt of the beaver from 
North America. | 
Brave likewiſe denotes a hat made of beaver's hair. 
BEAUFET, or BuFFET, is properly a * table in a dining- 
room, called alſo a ſide-board, wherein the plate, glaſſes, bottles, 
baſons, &c. are placed, as well for the ſervice of the table, as for 
ornament to the room. The ancient beaufets were little apartments 
ſeparated from the reſt of the room by ſlender wooden columns. 
BEAU-PLEADER, or BEw-PLEADER, a writ on the Marl- 
bridge ſtatute, which provides that no fine ſhall be taken of any man 
in any court for fair pleading, that is, for not pleading aptly and 
1 7 
EAUTY, a general term for whatever excites in us pleaſing 
ſenſations, or an idea of approbation. 
We may therefore diſtinguiſh the notion annexed to beauty into 


ideas and ſenſations ; the former of which poſſeſs the mind, the lat- 


ter affect the heart. Thus an object may pleaſe the underſtanding, 
without intereſting the ſenſes; and, on the other hand, agreeable 
ſenſations may be excited by objects, whoſe ideas have no claim to 
our approbation. 

In theſe diſtinctions the difficulty, or rather impoſſibility, of fix- 


ing a general charaQteriſtic of beauty conſiſts; becauſe the ideas and | 


ſenſations of different perſons vary, according to their different turns 
of mind, and habitudes of body; and conſequently the relations of 
objects to thoſe ideas and ſenſations vary in the ſame manner. 
Hence ariſe the various opinions of beauty in women, painting, ſta- 
tuary, &c. | 

According to Mr. Hogarth, the principles of beauty are fitneſs, 
variety, uniformity, ſimplicity, intricacy, and quantity. Dr. Hut- 
cheſon makes uniformity amidſt variety a ſource of beauty ; and he 
refers our ideas of it merely to an implanted ſenſe. See SENSE. 

In architecture, M. Perrault diſtinguiſhes two kinds of beauty, 


which correſpond with the two ſpecies above; the one he calls po- 


litive and convincing, ſuch as the richneſs of the materials, gran- 
deur of the ſtructure, neatneſs of the workmanſhip, ſymmetry, &c. 
The other he calls arbitrary, which depend on the will, and which 
would admit of having their proportions changed without defor- 
mity. In ſhort, beauty in 1 painting, &c. is the har- 
mou and juſtneſs of the whole compoſition taken together. 

j BECABUNGA, in botany, the ſame with ANAGALLIS; which 
ee. 


BEC AH, or BRA, a Jewiſh coin, being half a ſhekel. Dr. 

rideaux computes the value of the bekah at 1s. 6d. others value it 
at about 1s. 2d. An hundred bekahs per head was annually paid by 
every I ſraclite for the ſupport of the temple. | 
. BECALMING, in navigation. When the wind is interrupted 
in 1t'S paſſage to a veſſel by any contiguous body, as land, a high ſea 
dehind, or another ſhip, it is called becalming her, as the ſails at that 
ume remain in a ſtate of reſt, and are deprived of their governing 


wer. Allo, when there is no wind ſtirring, a ſhip is ſaid to be 
calmed. 3 


oy 


BECASSE, in natural hiſtory. See the article WooDcock. 

BEGASSINE, a name given by many to the ſand-piper. 

BECCA, the name given, in the ancient materia medica, to a 
fine kind of reſin, collected from the turpentine and maſtich- trees of 
Greece and Syria, and mixed together for uſe. It was formerly 
much eſteemed. | 

BECCIFAGO, the name of a ſmall bird, often ſeen in the 
north of England, where it is called the pettychaps. Ir is ſcarce ſo 
large as the common linnet, and has a remarkably ſhort body. The 
head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a greeniſh grey, and in 
ſome - the birds of a greeniſh brown. It feeds on vegetables, ber- 
ries, &c, 

BECHICS, among phyſicians, medicines adapted to the cure of 
coughs. It is of the fame import as pectorals. 

'The word is formed of the Greek ug, Bux», a cough, 

BECK, a little river or brook, called alſo rivulet, or rill. Hence 
the name hell-becks was given to little brooks, on account of their 
ghaſtlineſs and depth, or rather from their being covered, or much 
concealed. See HELL. 

WWelbeck, Bournbeck, &c. were ſo called from being ſituated 
on rivulets or ſmall bourns. 

BECKETS, in ſea affairs, are large hooks, or circular wreaths 
of rope, or wooden brackets, uſed to confine ropes, tackles, oars, 
or ſpars, in a convenient place, till they are wanted. 

ECTASSE, a ſect among the Turks, ſo named from their 
founder Bectaſh, preacher to ſultan Amurath. The janiſaries are 
ſaid to have derived their origin from him, and are aſl of his reli- 
gion. ' 

BED, a place, prepared chiefly of feathers incloſed in a ticken 
caſe, for the body to relt and ſlecp on, of which there are ſeveral 
kinds; as a feather-be?, a down-bed, a ſtanding- bed, a ſettee-bed, a 
tent-bed, a truckle-bed, &c. 

By itat. 11 Hen. VII. cap. 19, beds are to be filled with one ſort 
of ſtuffing only; e. gr. feather-beds with only dry pulled feathers ; 


and down-beds with clean down alone. Scalded teathers are not to 


be mixed with the former ; nor fen-down with the latter, on pain 
of forfeiture: the mixture of ſuch things being conceived as conta- 
gious for man's body to lie on. By the ſame ſtatute are alſo prohi- 
bited bed-quilts, matraſſes, and cuſhions, ſtuffed with horſe-hair, 
ten-down, goats-hair, and neat-hair, which are dreſſed in lime . 
and which the heat of man's body will cauſe to exhale and yield a 
— ſmell, whereby many of the king's ſubjects have been de- 
royed. 

he Romans had their table-bed, whereon they ate in a reclined 
poſture. Theſe were unknown before the ſecond Punic war. The 
ladies did not at firſt think it conſiſtent with their modeſty to adopt 
this mode.; accordingly they retained the old cuſtom all . time of 
the commonwealth ; but from the firſt Cæſars they ate in their beds. 
The Romans, by degrees, carried their dining beds to the moſt ſur- 
priſing magnificence : Pliny aſſures, it was not uncommon to ſee 


them covered over with plates of ſilver, adorned with the ſofteit - 


mats, and the richeſt counterpanes. Tney had alſo beds whereon 
they ſtudied ; and others, whereon the dead were carried to the pile. 
See FUNERAL. 

BED of tate. See the article PARADE. 

BED of juſtice, in France, ſignifies a throne whereon the king is 


ſeated in parliament : it is held only on affairs relating to the ſtate; 


on which occaſion, all the officers of the parliament appear in red 
robes, inſtead of black ones. 

BED »f the carriage of a cannon, the thick plank that lies under the 
piece, and forming, as it were, the body of the carriage. 

BRD, or /t211l of a martar, conſiſts of a ſolid piece ” oak, in form 
of a parallelopiped, bigger or leſs, according to the dimenſions of 
the mortar, hollowed a little in the middle to receive the breech, 
and half the trunions. The cheeks or brackets are fixed by four 
bolts of iron on the ſides of the bed. 

BED, among gardeners, denotes a plot of ground, raiſed above 
the level of the contiguous part, uſually ſquare or oblong, and en- 
riched with dung, or the like; deſigned for raiſing herbs, flowers, 
leeds, roots, &c. hs 

Be vs for raiſing melons, &c. are called ridges. Muſhrooms 
which grow at large in the natural foil are preferable to thoſe raiſed 
on beds. See HoT-bed. 

Beps, for hops, the floor whereon they are ſpread to dry. 

BED of corn, alſo called a couch, is a heap, flat at top, three or 
four feet high. Corn keeps belt in beds or couches. 

Bro algerſe, an Arab name for a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the right thoulder of Orion. 

BED, in maſonry, a courſe or range of ſtones. 

BzD, joint of the, is the mortar between two ſtones placed on 
each other, N 

Bep, a marine term for a flat, thick piece of timber, laid under 
the quarters of liquor caſks in the hold. 

BED Fa river, the bottom of the chanel in which the ſtream 
flows. | | 

Beps of minerals, certain ſtrata or layers of matter diſpoſed over 
cach other, | | 

Beps, in the new huſbandry, are the ſpaces occupied by the rows 
of corn, and contradiſtinguiſhed from 0 

BeD-CHAMBER, /ords of the, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, ten lords, 
who attend in their turns each week; during which time they lic in 
the king's bed-chamber, and wait upon him when he dines in private. 
The firſt of theſe is called groom of the ſlole. 

Bep-MouLDiNG, in architecture, implies thoſe members of a 
cornice placed below the coronet. A bed-moulding 1 con- 
ſiſts of an ogee, a liſt, a large boltine, and another liſt under the 
coronet. | 

BEDALACH, a name given by ſome writers to that kind of 

bdellium 
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bdeltium which was brought from Arabia, and was of a yellowiſh 
colour, like wax. 5 


BEDAUBE, a name given by French naturaliſts to a ſort of 


prickly caterpillar found on the elm. | 
BEDDI G, of horſes and other cattle, is ſtraw or litter ſpread 
under them to lie on. A hart is ſaid to harbour, a roe to bed, and 
a fox to kennel. 
BEDENGIAN, a name given by Avicenna and Serapion to the 
eg amvris, or love- apple; a fort of fruit uſed as food by the Ita- 


ians, and ſome other nations, and ſuppoſed to he the third kind of 


the Hrychnot, or ſolanum, mentioned by Theophraſtus, who obſerves, 
that. one kind of theſe plants occaſioned ſleepy diſorders, and the 
other madneſs. | 


BEDOARA, in botany, a name by which the white thorn 1s 


called by the Arabians, and other authors. 


BEDRIP, or BeDpeRrAPE, is the cuſtomary ſervice inferior te- 
nants anciently paid their lord, by cutting down his corn, or doing 


other huſbandry work. The word is formed from the Saxon bid- 
don, to pray, and repe, to reap. 


BEDSTRAW. See the article LADV's bedftraw,. 


A TxeaTisE en BEES. 
BEE, in natural hiſtory, is a ſmall winged inſect, bred from 


maggots or worms, and remarkable for it's ſkill and induſtry-in 
collecting honey and wax from flowers, &c. and on that account 


frequently preſerved in gaglens. : 
EE, anatomy and flructure of. The bee is divided by two liga- 
ments, into three patts or portions, the head, the breaſt, and the 
belly. The head is armed with two jaws and a trunk, the form 
of which play like two ſaws, opening and ſhutting to the right 
and left. The trunk is long and taper, and extremely pliant and 
flexible, being deſtined by nature for the inſe& to probe to the 
bottom of the flowers through all the impediments of their chives 
and foliage, and drain them of their treaſured ſweets: but were 
this — to be always extended, it would prove incommodious, 
and be liable to be injured by a thouſand accidents: it is therefore 
of ſuch a ſtructure, that, after the performance of it's neceſſary 
funQians, it may be contracted, or rather folded up; and beſides 
this, it is fortified againſt all injuries by four ſtrong ſcales, two 
of which cloſely ſheathe it, and the two others, whoſe cavities 
and dimenſions are larger, encompaſs the whole. From the 
middle part or breaſt of the bee grow the legs, which are fix in 
number : and at the extremity of the paws are two little hooks, 
diſcernible by the microſcope, which appear like fickles, with 
their points oppoſite to each other. I he wang are four, two 
greater and two ſmaller, which not only ſerve to tranſport them through 
the air, but, by the noiſe they make, to give notice of their depar- 
ture and arrival, and to animate them mutually to their ſeveral la- 
bours. The hairs with which the whole body is covered, are of 
ſingular uſe in retaining the ſmall duſt that falls from the chives of 
the flowers, of which the wax is formed, as will be obſerved here- 
after. The belly of the bee conſiſts of fix rings, which ſlide over 
one another, — may therefore be lengthened or contracted at plea- 
ſure; and the inſide of this part of the body contains the :nteſtines, 
the bag of honey, the bag of poiſon, and the ſting. Ide offices of 
the inteſtines is the ſame as in other animals, The bag of honey 
is tranſparent as cryſtal, containing the ſweet juices extracted 
from flowers, which the bee diſcharges into the calls of the maga- 
Zine for the. ſupport of the community in winter. The bag of 
poiſon hangs at the root of the ſting, through the cavity of which, 
as through a pipe, the bee ejects ſome drops of this venomous li- 
nor into the wound, and ſo renders the pain more exceſſive. 
he mechaniſm of the ſting is admirable, being compoſed of two 
darts, inclofed within a ſheath, that tapers into a fine point, near 
which is an opening to let out the poiſon. The two darts are 
ejected through another aperture, which, being armed with ſeveral 
Gary beards like thoſe of fiſh-hooks, are not ealily drawn back 
again by the bee; and indeed ſhe never diſengages them if the 
wounded party happens to ſtart and put her into confuſion; but 
if one can have patience to continue calm and wnmoved, ſhe 
clinches thoſe lateral points round the ſhaft of the dart, by which 
means ſhe recovers her weapon, and gives leſs pain to the perſon 
ſtung. The liquor which ſhe at the ſame time- infuſes into the 
wound, cauſes a fermentation, attended with a ſwelling, which 
continues ſeveral days ; but that may be prevented by immediately 
pulling out the ſting, and enlarging the puncture, to let the venomous 

matter have room to eſcape. 

BEES, generation of. Bees begin to breed in the upper part of 
the hive in the empty cells, adjoining to thoſe filled with honey ; 
and they deſcend gradually into the lower parts, as the flowers in- 


creaſe, which furniſh them with the means of ſubſiſtence ; and the 


brood is carried to the outermeft part of the comb. 

The queen-bee lays an egg of an oblong figure, and larger at 
one end than the other, at the bottom of each cell; fixing it to 
one of the angles by it's ſmaller end, whilſt the other end points 
exactly to the oppoſite angle. More than one egg has been ſome- 
times depoſited in the ſame cell; when this is the cafe, the work. 
ing bees remove the ſupernumerary eggs, and leave only one in each 
cell. 

On the firſt or ſecond day after the egg is lodged in the cell, the 
drone-bee injects a ſmall quantity of whitiſh liquid, which in about 

a day is abſorbed by the egg. 
On the third or fourth day is produced a worm or maggot, which, 
when it is grown ſo as to touch the oppoſite angle, coils itſelf up 
in a ſemicircular form, and floats in a proper liquid, whereby it is 
nouriſhed and enlarged in it's dimenſions. This liquor is of a 


"whitiſh hue, of the thickneſs of cream, and of an inſipid taſte 


like flour and water; but naturaliſt 3 
ike flour a er; but naturaliſts are not a 5 
and qualities of it. ans Origin 
The worm is fed by the working bees for about ei 
one end touches the other in the form of a ring; and when; 
Pa to feel itſelf uncaſy in it's firſt poſture, it ceaſes to = * 
gins to unroll itſelf, thruſting that end forward towards the n. * 
of the cell, which is to be the head. The attendant : e 
ſerving theſe ſymptoms of approaching transformation, deſül ob. 


Shit days, til 


their labour in carrying proper food, and employ x far ana 


faſtening up the top of the cell with a lid of wax, "ann n 
concentric circles, and by their natural heat in cherithing * 
brood, and haſtening the birth. In this concealed ſtate tlie 4 won 
extends itſelf at full length, and prepares a web of «fo * 
ſilk, in the manner of the ſilk-worm; this web forms a comp £ 
lining for the cell, and affords a convenient receptacle for the Ka = 
formation of the worm into a nymph, or chryſalis, "O 

In the ſpace of eighteen or twenty days the whole proceſs of 
transformation is hnithed, and the bee endeavours to difcturs- 5 
ſelf from confinement, by forcing an aperture with it's Tooth 
through the covering of the cell; the pallage is gradually dil, 
ſo that the one horn hrlt appears, then the head, and afterwargs 1 bh 
whole body: this is uſually the work of three hours, and ſometimes 
of half a day. | 

The bee, after it has diſengaged itſelf, ſtands on the ſurface of 
the comb, till it has acquired it's natural complexion, and full 
maturity and ſtrength, ſo as to become fit for labour. The reſt of 
the beet gather round it in this ſtate, congratulate it's birth, and 
offer it honey out of their own mouths. I he exuvig, and ſcattered 

ieces of wax which are left in the cell, are removed by the work. 
ing bees ; and the matrix is no ſooner cleanſed, and fit for new fe. 
cundation, but the queen depoſits another egg in it; inſ>much that 
Mr. Maraldi ſays, he has leen five bees produced in the ſame ci; 
in the ſpace of three months. 8 

The drones owe their original to the ſame cauſe with the honey- 
bees ; they are generated after the ſane manner, only in different 
cells deſignedly prepared for them in the drone-comb ; of which 
there is one in each hive, often two, and ſometimes three. The 
circumſtances that attend the production of the qucen- are more 
peculiar. See DROxNE and QUuEEn-bee. 

Bets, e&commy of. Notwithſtanding ſome of the accounts that 
have been given of theſe inſets appear to be fabulous, yet intimate 
acquaintance with them in their — operations hath furniſhed 
many real facts that are as ſurpriſing as thoſe which are groundlel«, 
It muſt not however be omitted, that at certain times, when they 
think their ſtores will fall ſhort, they make no ſcruple to throw out 
of the hives their own offspring; the nymphs, and the young 
bees of the drone kind, ſcarce extricated from their covering, have 
been carried away, and left to periſh. | 

Though bees are juſt in their own kingdom, and to thoſe 
who may be properly called their fellow. ſubjects, they rob and 


plunder ſtrangers and foreigners whenever they have power and op- 


portunity ; and they have frequent battles in committing depreda- 
tions on neighbouring colonies and hives, or in ſelf defence, which 
end fatally to many of their number. But if the queen of either 
hive that happens to be engaged is killed, the conteſt is finiſhed, 
and both parties unite under the ſurvivor. | | 

The induſtry and activity of bees in their domeſtic labours afford 
a very inſtructive and amuling ſpectacle ; all are bulily engaged 
in their ſeveral departments; whilſt ſome are employed in gather- 
ing honey or wax, others repair rotten corabs ; others carry out 
the dead, and cleanſe the filth; others- keep guard, placing them- 
ſelves in five or fix files, eight or ten deep, upon the floor of the 
hives, ſo that all the bees at entrance muſt paſs between them: 
ſome are even ſaid to ſerve for ladders, or bridges, for others to paſs 
over; and when they are tired with labour, they recruit themſelves 
with reſt. For this purpoſe, they form into cluſters : each ber, 
with it's two fore-legs, lays hold of the hinder-legs of the bee that 
is next above it, and thus a chain is made by the ſucceſſive appli- 
cation of one to another, and the firſt bee * the weight of 
all the reſt to the bottom of the chain. In this way they likewiſe 

ard themſelves from the effects of cold, and continue in a torpid 

te for ſeveral weeks. | 

Bees, 2 of. The preſervation of this uſeful and in- 
duſtrious inſect depends chiefly on ſupplying them with a ſufficient 
quantity of food, on guarding them from their enemies, and col- 
lecting the produce of their labour without deſtroying them. 

Mr. Thorley obſerves, that no hive ſhould be kept which does 
not weigh twenty pounds ; and that the ſupply ſhould be given in 
quantities of honey, which is their proper food, not leſs than a 
pound and a half, or two pounds at a time. The honey ſhould be 
firſt diluted with water, or ſmall beer, and then poured into an 
empty comb; a drone-comb is the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt for the 
purpoſe ; and in the evening, when the bees are quiet, the hive 
ſhould be gently raiſed on one fide, and the comb put under it; 
2 contents will be conveyed away into the magazines the next 

ay. 

. Mild winters, as well as ſevere cold, are injurious ; ſun-ſhine 
in winter tempts them to go abroad, and expoſes them to the fatal 
effects of ſudden changes, either of cold or rain. When they ate 
chilled, and = 4 gre dying by cold, and the cluſters of them are 
broken, ſo that they drop down in the hive, they may be recovered 
by a ſmall degree of heat. The common ſtone covering, generally 
uſed in England, is ſufficient for preſerving all the hives rom injury 
by the weather in winter. | | 

The following uſeful mode of preferving bees has been lately 
adopted in America.,—Inſtead of deſtroying whole [warms in their 
hives to get the honey when the hives are full, they clear them ou! 
inta 


2 


* 


ate of opinion, that their age is but a year, or, at the longeſt, no 


Cluſters, almoſt like a bunch & grapes, and are ſo contrived, that 


in 


has put into Latin verſe: 
by Pliny and others. 
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ate a freſh hive, while they take the combs out of the old one; 
Sd he prevent their periſhing in winter by putting a great quan- 
ity of * into a vety wide earthen veſſel, covering it's ſurface with 
hs exactly fitted on, and pricked full of holes by a large pin; 
7. being preſſed by the weight of the bees, keeps a freſh ſupply 
t eters ally riſing. Their molt fatal deſtruction by ſevere cold they 
8 by taking as many large tubs as they have hives, and 
E out the heads, they ſet the other end in the ground, lay- 
5 of dry earth or chopped hay in it of ſix inches deep, over 
15 1 place the head knocked out; they then make a ſmall 
aodin trough for the paſſage of the bees; this is transfixed through 
1. cut Growgh each ſide of the tub, at ſuch a height as to la 
on the falſe bottom, on which is placed the covered diſh of honey 
for the food of the bees, leaving a 2 ſpace over this covered 
with ſtrong matting ; they then ll up the tub with more dry 
earth, or chopped hay, heaping it ” in the ſhape of a cone to keep 
out the rain, and wreathing it with ſtraw on account of the warmth. 
This method is ſo ſecure, that out of a hundred tubs in the winter of 
1787, not one of them was known to fail. The quantity of honey 
this way obtained has been amazing; and beſides, muſt every year 
increaſe where-ever the example is followed. 

There are other enemies, beſide hunger and cold, againſt which 
the proprietors of bees ſhould be cautioned, _— the attacks of 
rovers in the ſpring and autumn. The molt effectual way to prevent 
their incurſions is, to leſſen their entrance into the hive, ſo as to 
leave room for only two or three bees to paſs abreaſt ; or to ſtop up 
the hives that are attacked, till the invaders diſappear. 

There are many inſects, and other creatures, which will do con- 
Gderable miſchief to the bees, if not prevented; ſuch as hornets, 
waſps, ants, frogs, toads, held-mice, &. Sparrows alſo, and 
ſeveral other birds, are very injurious to bees, whom they devour. 
All theſe enemies, therefore, muſt be caretully guarded againſt, and 
every poſſible method mult be taken either to deſtroy them, or pre- 
vent their acceſs to the hive, 

Bets, age of. The large drones live but a little while, being 
deſtroyed without mercy by the working bees, probably to ſave 
honey. But there is another ſort of drones, lately diſcovered, no 
larger than the working bees, and not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from 
them, the age of which has not yet been aſcertained. See 
DRONE. 

Writers are not agreed as to the age of the honey-beers. Some 
maintain that they are annual, and others ſuppoſe that they live 
many years. Many of them, it is well known, die annually of 
hard labour; and though they may be preſerved by ſucceſſion in 
hives, or colonies, for ſeveral years, the moſt accurate obſervers 


more than two ſummers. 


Bees, ſex of. In every hive or colony there are three ſorts of 
bees, viz. the ſovereign or queen, the working or honey-bees, and | 
the drones. "The working-bees have generally been ſuppoſed to be 
neutral, or of neither fex; but M. Schirach, in his Hiſtoire 
Naturelle de la Reine des Abeilles, &c. publiſhed in 1772, has ad- 
vanced a new and ſingular opinion on this ſubjet. He ſuppoſes 
that all the common, or honey-bees, are females in diſguiſe; in 
which the organs that diſtinguiſh the fex, and particularly the 
varia, are obliterated, or, at leaſt, through their extreme minute- 
neſs, they have not yet been obſerved; and that every one of theſe 
bees, in the earlier period of it's exiſtence, was capable of becoming 
a queen-bee, had it been lodged and fed, and brought up, when in 
the worm ſtate, with that defien. Qt 
M. Bonnet, the celebrated naturaliſt of Geneva, was proſclyted 
to this opinion. The drones have been ſuppoſed by many to be 
the males; and later experiments and diſcoveries have confirmed | 
this opinion. See DRONESs and QUEEN-bee. | 

In ſome parts of America there is a very different ſpecies of 
bees from our's; and the manner of erecting their combs, and 
lodging their honey, is not leſs different than their form. Their 
combs are compoſed of a ſeries of ſmall bottles or bladders of wax, 
ol a duſky brown, or blackiſh colour; and each of theſe is much 
of the ſize and ſhape of a Spanith olive. They hang together in 


each of them has it's aperture, while the bees are at work upon it; 
ut as ſoon as it is filled with honey, this aperture is cloſed, and 
the bees leave it, and ge to work upon another veſſel. Their lodg- 
6 85 are uſually taken up in the hollow of an old tree, or in ſome 
avi 
becauſe their honey is ſo delicious a bait, 
fter 'by many animals; and they have no 
wer of defending themſelves; having no filings as our bees have. 
he combs are brittle; and the honey is clear and liquid like rock- 
Water. It is uſed by the natives rather as a-drink with their food, 
than as honey, They uſe it alſo in medicine as a purge, drinking 
half a pint of it in the morning, \ faſting. 5 


that they are hunted a 


e read of a method of hunting bees, for finding their neſts, | 


practiſed of late years in the woods of New England. It conſiſts 
m catching a bee, then letting it fly, and obſerving the way it 
ſteers ; this ſhews the hunter the courſe or bearing of the neſt, 
1 find the diftance, he takes an offset of an hundred perches, 
ets fly another bee, belonging to the ſame neſt ; the angle or point 
wherein theſe two courſes interſect, is the place of the neſt. 
h EES, Writers on. Many authors have written on res. Among 
t + ancients, Ariſtomachus is ſaid to have ſtudied them ſixty years; 
illiſcus retired into a deſert wood, that he might have the oppor- 
tunity of obſerving them to better advantage; Ariſtotle made a 
great number of curious obſervations en this inſect, Which Virgil 


they have been enlarged and confirmed 
mong the modern 


y of a rock by the ſea fide. They are ſagacious in chooſing | | 


the moſt ſecure retreats, 


- 
2 . * 
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Roman Academy of Sciences, wrote expreſsly on bees; but it is not 
known what became of the manuſcript, no more than of that pro- 
miſed by Swammerdam on the anatomy of the lee, the want of 
which has been much regretted among the French. 
, Maraldi, and Reaumur in his Hiſt. Inſect. have largely treated of 
ces. 

Among the Engliſh, Butler, Gurnay, Mills, Levets, Thorley, 
Southern, Remnant, Hartlib, Ruſden, Wander, White, Wildman, 
and others, have diſcourſes expreſsly on bees. 


Bee, in a figurative ſenſe, implies ſweetneſs, induſtry, &c. 
Thus Xenophon is called the Attic bee, on account of the great 
ſweetneſs of his ſtyle : Antonius, for his elaborate collection of 
common places, was al ſo ſtyled meliſſa, or bee. 

| peg Pain d' Abeilles. 

EE-eater, Y . AP1VOROUS butes. 

Br e-flower, ophrys. Sce the articles TWVBLIA DE. 

Be e-fly. DRON EH L 

Bx E-glue, is a ſoft, unctuous matter, uſed by bees tor cementing 
the combs to the hives, and for cloſing up the cells. 

BER, humble. See the article BoMBVYLIVUsS. 

BEECH, fagus, a large and beautiful tree, whoſe leaves ſome- 
what reſcmble thoſe of the horn-beam : the male flowers grow 
together in a round bunch, and are produced at remote diſtances 
from the fruit on the ſame tree: the . eonſiſts of two or three 
a e nuts, which are incloſed in a rough hairy rind, divided 
into four parts. 

This genus belengs to the moncecia claſs of plants in the ſyſtem 
of Linnæus, and comprehends the common cheſnut-tree. 

There is but one ſpecies of this tree at preſent known (except 
the two varieties with ſtriped leaves, which are accidental), though 
the planters would diſtinguiſh two or three ſorts ; one of which they 
call the mountain beech; and, as they ſay, affords much whiter 


| timber than the other, which they call the wild beech : but as thole 
| have never been diſtinguiſhed by the botaniſts, and as no real dif- 


ference can be perceived amongſt all the trees of this kind yet ſeen, 
it is probable, the difference in the colour of the wood is occa- 
ſioned by the place of their growth; which is often obſerved to be 
the caſe with moſt other ſorts of timber, 

This tree is propagated by ſowing the maſt ; the ſeaſon for which 
is any time from October to February; only obſerving to ſecure 
the ſeeds from vermin, when early ſowed ; which, if carefully done, 


the ſooner they are ſown the better, after they are fully ripe: a 


ſmall ſpot of ground will be ſufficient to raiſe a great number of 
thoſe trees from the ſeeds ;, but you mult be very careful to keep 
them clear from weeds ; and if the plants come up very thick, you 
{ſhould not fail to draw out the ſtrongeſt of them the autumn fol- 
lowing, that thoſe left may have room to grow: ſo that, if you 
huſband a ſeed-bed carefully, it will afford a three youre draught of 


young plants, which ſhould be planted in a! nurſery; and if de- 


ligned for timber-trees, at three feet diſtance row from row; and 
eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. | x 
But if they are deſigned for hedges (to which the tres is very well 
adapted), the diſtance need not be ſo great; two feet, row from row, 
and one foot in the rows will be ſufficient: In this nurſery they, 
may remain two or three years, obſerving to clear them from weeds, 
as alſo to dig up the ground between their roots, at leaſt once a 
year, that their tender roots may the better extend themſelves each 
way; but be careful not to cut or bruiſe their roots, which is in 
jurious to all young trees; and never dig the ground in ſummer, 
when the earth is hot and dry; which, by ting in the rays 
of the ſun to the roots, is often the deſtruction of the young trees. 
Beechwood is whijiſh, hard, and dry. It crackles in the fire, and, 
is uſed in building and furniture ; alſo to make utenſils, as ſhovels, 
ladles, bellows, ſteols, ſhoes, diſhes, trays, trenchers, dreſſcr-boards, 
tellies of carts, &c. 5 f 
If beech. timber be kept altogether under water, it is little inferior 
to elm; but if kept dry, or partly wet, partly dry, it is liable to the 
Worm. . 4 ' 
The timber of the mountain-beech is whiteſt, and moſt fit for the 
turner's uſe ; that of the field-beech is blacker, but more durable. In 
turning beech, it yields a well-ſcented effluvia, not unlike roſes. 


| . The ſcale of beech-wood ſerves to make ſcabbards and band-boxes, 
The bark is uſed as floats for fiſhers nets, inſtead of cork. It's ſhav- 


ings are of uſe for fining wine. It's aſhes, according to Creſcen- 
tius, with proper mixtures, are excellent to make glaſs. 

The ſtagnated water gathered on the hollow of the $eech-tree, is 
ſaid to cure tetter-ſcabs and ſcurfs in man and beaſt by fomentation, 
It's leaves gathered about the fall, before they are much froſt-bitten, 
afford the beſt mattraſſes to lay under quilts, inſtead of ſtraw, as be- 
ing very ſoft, and continuing ſweet for ſeven years. When chewed, 
they are held good for the gums and teeth, * 

EECH-galls, hard protuberances found on the leaves of the beech, 

wherein are lodged the maggots of a certain fly. In each gall there 
is only one cavity, inhabited by a white worm, which, in time, paſſes 
through the nymph ſtate into that of the fly, to which it owes it's 
origin. 


'BeEECH-maft, the fruit of the beech-tree, ſaid to be good for fatten- 
ing hogs, deer, &c. e | 

Pn H-cil, an oil drawn by expreſſion. from the maſt of the beech- 
tree, after it has been ſhelled and pounded. This oil is very common 
in Picardy, and uſed there, and in other parts of France, inſtead of 
butter ; but moſt of thoſe who take a great deal of it, complain of 
pains and heavineſs in the ſtomach. They draw it cold by expreſ- 
lion, after the maſt has been ſhelled and pounded. 

BEELE, a kind of pick-ax, uſed by the miners for ſeparati 
the ores from the rocks in which they lie. This inſtrument is calle 
a tubber by the miners in Cornwall. It is of about ten pound 
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weight, made ſharp, and ſteeled on both ends; and having a hole in 
the middle, where the handle is fixed in, When the ore lies in a 
hard bed, they allow two ſhovelters to three b-ele-men ; and when it 
lies ina ſoſt or earthy matter, two le- men and three ſhovellers are 
the proportion. | 

BEEMEN, or SHEEMEN, in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars of the fourth 
magnitude, following each other, in the tourth flexure of the con- 
{tellation ExiDbANus. 

BEER, a common and well known liquor, made with malt and 
hops, and uſed in thoſe parts of Europe where wines will not grow, 
and where cyder is ſcarce, See MALT, Brkt wi1XG, &c. 

It is uſually diſtinguiſhed from ale by the quantity of hops, which 
p greater in beer, and thereby renders the liquor bitterer, and fitter to 
cep. | 

"There are various differences in beers, proceeding from the ways of 
brewing, from the different countries or climates, from the water that 
is uſed, from the time ſpent about them, from the ingredients made 
ufe of, and the proportions of theſe ingredients. 

That beer is reckoned the belt which is clear, and of a pale colour, 
of a pungent and agreeable taſte, that ſparkles upon being poured in- 
to 2 glaſs, and is neither too old nor too new. 

Sour or decayed beer may be reſtored by falt made of the aſhes of 
barley-{traw, put into the veſlel and ſtirred ; or by three or four 
handfuls of beech-athes caſt into the veſlel, and ſtirred. Beer, it is 
ſaid, may be kept from turning four jn ſummer, by hanging into the 
veſſel a bag containing a new. laid egg, pricked full of little pin-holes, 
ſome laurel-berries, and a few barley-grains ; or by a new laid-egg 
and walnut-tree leaves. aurel-berries alone, their ſkin being 
peeled off, will keep beer from deadneſs. Beer taſting of the caſk 
may be freed from it by putting a handful] of wheat in a bag, and 
hanging it to the veſſel. Ihe grounds of beer form a very rich ma- 
nure. | | 

BrrR-poſſet. Sec ZYTHOGALA. 

BEER, argre, is uſed by callico-printers, chemiſts, lapidaries, ſcar-' 
let-dyers, vinegar merchants, and white-lead men. 

BEER, bo/thng e, is beſt performed in this manner: firſt, take 
clear water, or ſuch as has been well impregnated with the eſſence 
of ome herb; to every quart of which add half a pound of ſugar. 

- Afterwards, having cauſed this water to be gently boiled and ſcum- 
med, add a few cloves : let it cool in order to have barm or yeaſt put 
to it, and being brought to work, take off the ſeum-again : that done, 
while-it is in a {ſmiling condition, E three ſpoonfuls into each 
bottle, which is to be filled up with beer, and ſecurely xorked. A 
few cryſtals of tartar do alſo very well in bottled beer ; cſpecially if a 
_ —_ of the eſſence of barley, wine, or ſome eflential ſpirits be 

BEER, among weavers, a term that ſignifies nineteen ends of yarn, 
running all together the whole length of the cloth, | 

| Bekr-MEASURE. See the article MEASURE. 

BEESTINGS, or BREASTINGS, a term uſed by country people 

for the firſt milk taken from a cow after calving. They are of a 
thick conſiſtence, and yellow colour, ſeemingly impregnated with ſul- 
phur. Dr. Morgan imagines them peculiarly adapted by nature to 
eleanſe the young animal from the recrements gathered in it's ſto- 
mach and inteſtines during it's long confinement in the womb; and 
hence infers the neceſſity of the woman's fuckling her own child. 

' BEET, beta, in botany, a plant with large, ſmooth, broad-ribbed, 

juicy leaves; and flender, ſtriated, branched ſtalks, bearing ſpikes of 

imperfect flowers ſtanding in five-leaved cups, followed each by a 

roundiſh, rough, watery ſeed- veſſel. Different ſorts of this plant are 

cultivated in our culinary: gardens; a whitith-leaved called ficula or 
cicla, a green-leaved, and a reddiſh-leaved, all with long thick white 
roots; and a long-rooted, and a turnip-rooted, all over red. They 

are all biennial. n | | 5 5 

All kinds of beet, whether white or ted, ſhould. be ſown in 


February or March, in a deep and light foil not over-dunged. The 


former is cultivated for it's leaves, and the latter is eſteemed for it's 
root, which, when boiled, cold, and cut into thin flices, makes a 
grateful mixture with winter ſallads. The reddeſt and largeſt roots 
are the tendereſt and moſt eſteemed : confequently the principles of 
the new huſbandry are extremely. applicable to'this plant. 
Beets are ranked as one'of the five emollient herbs. They looſen 
the belly, and attemperate hot cholic humonys. The juice of the 
roots is ſometimes uſed as an errhine, being ſnuffed up the noſe to 
clear the head of 
to relieve old Ar uni | | 
BER r, Hare's, is an appellation given by ſome old Latin writers to 
a ſmall green plant of an acrid taſte. | th: 
BeET-fly, a very ſmall fly, found always among 
plant. * 
8 BEE T-gall- inſect. Sce the article GALL-inſeet. 8 
BEETLE, in zoology. See the article Scax ABEs. 
BEETIE, Capricorn, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh name for the 
ceranibyx. They have long and flender bodies; their horns are lon 
and jointed, and they are fond of places in the nei 
rivers. + There are ſix different ſpecies of tlüs inſect. e 
BEETLER, i, Melae, in the hiſtory of inſects, is the name of a 
Four-winged fly, whoſe antennæ are {lender and filiform, and the ex- 


terior wings are dimidiated, It is black, but not at all gloſſy, and is | 


ſoft and mucous to the touch. See SCARA B &US, | 


BEETLE; ſtinking, Tenebrio, a gemis of beetles, the antennæ of which | 


are 0blong, flender, and filiform. It differs from all other beetles, ii 
having no interior wings. See SCARAB.XUS. FED 
- BEETLE, water, Dytiſcus, a genus of four-winged flies, whoſe an- 
tennæ are {lender and ſetaceous. Their feet are formed for ſwim- 


ming, and have been called in Engliſh water-beetles, from their living | 


tor the molt part in the water. 


hlegm, and mucous humours ; and by that means 


the flawers of that ; 


ghhourhood of 
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to perform no good works, nor worthip the hoſt. 
fixed habitations. 


the year 1228, and continues ſtill; though the brethren of which it 
cipline and manners. 


moſt of their convents are now either demoliſhed, or converted to 
other uſes. 


called /aliang beglerbeglit, have for their maintenance a certain ſalary 
or rent, collected by the grand ſignior's othcers with the treaſure of 


fecond. 


pire, who, in their reſpective diſtricts, 


» 


wedges, &c. For military uſe, it is called a ſtamper, and by p 
a rummer. 
BEE VES, a general name in England for oxen. 
BEG, or Bey, a Turkiſh title, properly ſignifying lord. 
BeGs, or Bos, of Egypt, denote twelve generals, who :ommang 
the militia, are to ſecure the county from the infults of the Arabs 
and protect the pilgrims in their annual expeditions to Mecca, They 
2 riſe in rebellion, and are often at variance with the ba- 
AWS. 
BEGGAR. By (tat. 12 Ann, beggars pretending to be blind 
lame, &c. found begging in the ſtreets, are to be removed by the con- 
{tables ; and refuſing te be removed, ſhall be whipped, Kc. 
BEGGING s»rder, in the Romith church. See Mtxbicaxy, 
BEGHARDI, B&G uAsD1, a general appellation given to no leſs 
than thirty ſ-&s which ſprung up in Germany, and in the Low Coun- 
tries, about the end of the thirteenth century. "The name was 
afterwards reſtricted to thoſe who made profefſion of monaſtical life 
without obſerving celibacy; and maintained, like ſome of our Me. 
thodilts, if they are not ſcandalized by the monks, that man could 
become as perfect in this lite as he ſhall be in heaven; they alſo af. 
ſerted, that cvery intellectual nature is of itſelf happy, without the 
ſuccour of grace; and that he who is in this tate of perfection ought 


Ann... 


4 * our: 


, They were divided into two clafles, viz. the perfect and imperſect. 
The perfect lived upon alms, abitained from wedlock, and had no 
he impertect conformed to the reſt of their tel. 
low-citizens in theſe reſpeQs, 

The firlt ſociety of theſe beghards was eſtabliſhed at Antwerp in 


is compoſed have long ſince departed from their primitive rule of dif. 

"The firtt eſtabliſhment was ſucceeded b 
many others in Germany, France, Holland, and Flanders. Tele 
fraternities long enjoycd the toleration of the Roman pontiffs ; but 


Sce BRETHREN of the free ſpirit. 

BEGLERBEG, a title given to the chief governor of a pro- 
vince in the Turkiſh empire. There are two forts of beg/erbegs ; 
the one, called bafile beglerbeglik, have a certain revenue aſſigned upon 
the cities, boroughs, and villages of their government ; the other, 


the empire. There are twenty-two of the firſt fort, and fix of the 


BEGLERBEG alſo ſignifies thoſe chief governors in the Perſian em- 
— the command over all 
khuns, ſultans, &e. | 

BEGONIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the characters of which 
are theſe: the flowers are of two kinds; the one kind is the barren, or 
male flower; this is compoled of tour leaves, ſome broader, and others 
narrower ; the other kind, which produces the embryo fruit, is of 
the roſaccous fort, and is compoſed of ſeyeral petals, arranged in a 
circular form, and placed on a fohated cup, which finally becomes a 
trigonal alatcd fruit, divided into three cells, and containing ima} 
ſceds. They are of the polygamia monzecia clals, 

BEGUINS, congregations of devout young women, who main- 
tain themſclves by the work of their hands, leading a middle kind of 
life between the ſecular and religious. "Theſe ſocieties conſiſt of ſe- 
veral houſes placed together in one ineloſure, with one or more 
churches, according to the number of beguins. There is in every 
houſe a prioreſs, without whoſe leave they cannot ſtir out. Their 
yow is conceived in theſe terms: *I promiſe to be obcdient and 
chaſte, as long as I continue in this beguinage.” They oblerve 2 
three years noviciate, before they take the habit, and the rector of the 
0 is the ſuperior, but can do nothing without the advice of cighs 
OEeTums, ' E | 

"They are eſtabliſhed in ſcveral parts of Flanders. 

BEHEADING, a capital puniſhment, wherein the head is ſevered 
from the body by the itroke of an ax, ſword, or other cutting in- 
ſtrument. | yy | 3 

Among the ancient Romans, preparatory to the ſtroke, the crimi- 
nal was tied to a ſtake, and whipped with rods. - In the early ages 
the blow was given with an ax; but in afier-times' with a (word, 
which was thought the more reputable manner of dying, The cxe- 
cution was but clumſily performed in the firſt times; but afterwards 
they grew more expert, and took the head off clean, with one Clt- 
cular ſtroke. | | 

In England and France, beheading is a diſtinction granted to nobles; 
being reputed nat to derogate from nobility, as hanging does. _ 

BEHMISTS, Box MeNisTs, or BOHMISTS, , à kind of myltic 

hiloſophers, and followers of Jacob Beluncn, commonly called the” 
Teutonic philoſopher. | 


The Behmeniſts are attached to that motley ſpecics of. philoſophy 
firſt introduced by Paracelſus, under the name of 1REOSOPHIA. | 
Behmen, or Bobmen, from whom the ſect takes it's denomination, 
was born in 1575, near Gorlitz, and bred up to the trade of a ſhoe- 
maker, or taylor, having juſt learning enough to read and write A 
little, which he acquired at ten years of age. He derived the greate!! 
part of his myſtical doctrine from the writings of Robert Fludd, 4 
native of Eugland. EY = x 
In 1610 he compoſed a book entitled Aurora, being a mixture » 
altrology, philoſophy, chemiſtry, and divinity, written iu a quaint b. 
ſcure ſlyle 3; ſeven years after he wrote divers others on the 7 
model; the chief is the M/terium Magnum. He died in 1024. A 
his works have been publiſhed-together at Amſterdam in 1052, * 
Mr. William Law, an Knglith vitionary, Was an induſtrious nor 
zealous diſciple of Behmen ; and he prepared a new edition and traut, 
lation of his works, which have been publiſhed in 2 vols. Svo. Une 


Brix alſo denotes a large wooden inſtrument for driving piles, | 


his deceale, | Gilbert, 
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Gilbert Iſcheſchius, Antagnoſſus, and Dr. Henry More, were 
great op ſers of Behmeniſm. g . ; ; 
 BEHEMOTH, a huge animal, mentioned in ſcripture, and by 
ſome taken for the elephant, but concerning which interpreters are 
much divided. i 
BEIBENIE feellz, a name given by ſome aſtronomers to the 
rincipal fixed ſtars in each conſtellation ; but more particularly ap- 
plicd to the ſtars of the firſt magnitude, : 

BEIDELSAR, a name applied by ſome botaniſts to the Syrian 

„bane, a poiſonous plant. N 
40 sel. in ichthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh called by Artedi the 
bluith cobitis, with fine black longitudinal lines on cach ſide. Geſ- 
ner and others give the name to this muſtela foſſilis. 

BEIZ.A, or BEZIATH, in Jewiſh antiquity, a certain meaſure 
among the Jews, {aid to contain the ſixth part of, a log. It is alſoa 
fort of Perſian gold coin, weighing forty drachms. 

The word, in Hebrew, ſignifies an egg. 

BEK KERANISM, the ſyſtem or ſentiments of Balth. Bekker, a 
Dutch divine, of the 17th century, who denied that ſpirits can act or 
operate on bodies. He was ſtrongly impreſſed with the Carteſian ſyſ- 
tem, that the eſſence of ſpirits conſiſts in thinking. Ser DEMOXIAC. 

BEL, or BE Lvs, the ſupreme god of the ancient Chaldeans or Ba- 
bylonians. He was the founder of the Babylonian empire, and 1s 
ſuppoſed to be the Nimrod of ſcripture, and the fame as the Pho 

ician Baal. - 
n This god had a temple erected to him in the city of * on 
the very uppermolt range of the ſamous tower of Babel, or Babylon, 
wherein were many ſtatues of this _ and one, among the reſt, of 
maſly gold, forty feet high. The whole furniture of this magnificent 
temple was of the ſame metal, and valued at eiglu hundred talents of 
old. 
l This temple, with it's riches, was in being till the time of Xerxes, 
who, returning from his 8 into Egypt, demo- 
liſhed it, and carried off the immenſe weaith contained in it. 

It was the ſtatue of this god which Nebuchadnezzar, being re- 
turned to Babylon, after the end of the Jewiſh war, ſet up, and dedi- 
cated in the plain of Dura ; the flory of which is related at large in 
the third chapter of Daniel. 

BEL, in botany, the name of a plant very imperfectly deſcribed, 
and called by ſome the caper-cucumber, 

BELA'TUCADRUS, the name of an ancient Britiſh idol, ſup- 
poled by Selden and Votlius to be the ſame with BELEN US: it is to 
be met with in old inſcriptions, - 

BELAY, in ſca-language, the ſame as /aften. They ſay belay the 
ſheet, or tack, 1. c. faſten it to the keel, &c. 

BELCHING. See the article RUCTATION., 

BELEMNITES, in natural hiſtory, a ſubſtance, concerning the 
nature of which there has been much diſpute. Some maintain it to 
be a petrified animal; others will have it to be a foſſil, &. Linnæus 
refers the belermnites to the claſs of ſhells with ſeveral cells. The 
ſhape of the belemnites is ſometimes conical, ſumetimes cylindrical ; 
and they commonly conlift of a black horny kind of ſubſtance, 
Their length is from two to eight inches; and their diameter from 
the ſixth part of an inch to two or three inches. The inward part 


conſiſts of rays; and there is generally a cell at the large end, and a 


furrow running from top to bottom. Dr. Plott fays, that when 
{craped or burnt, they ſmell like horn. They are generally, hollow 
about an inch deep, and filled with gravel. he colour is various: 
ſome are aſh- coloured, others bluiſh. They are commonly found in 
gravel-pits. See it's figure repreſented in plate 57, claſs 10. _ 
- BELENNUS, in zoology, the name of a {mall anguilliform ſea- 
fiſh, the cottus of authors. It very much reſembles the Engliſh bull- 
head, or miller's thumb. | 

BELENUS, the titular deity of the ancient inhabitants of Italy and 
Gaul; being the ſame with Apollo or the ſun, as appears from ſeve- 
ral ancient inſcriptions found at Aquileia, and elſewhere. It was 
2 of the Gauls, the Baal of ſcripture, and the Belus of” the 

rians. Meier 2 

BEL FRY, a term uſed by ſome military writers for a ſort of tower 
erected by beſiegers, to command and reconnoitre the beſieged place. 

BEL xy allo denotes that part of a ſteeple where the bells are hung. 

The word belfry is compounded of the Teutonic bell, and freid, 
Peace, becauſe the bells were hung for preſerying the peace. 


BELIEF, in a general and natural ſenſe, ſignifies a perſuaſion or 


ſtrong allent of the mind to any propoſition z but, in a more reſtrain- 
ed and technical ſenſe, it imports that kind of aſſent which is founded 
on the authority or teſtimony of ſome perſons attelting the truth of 
any matter propoſed. 5 
ELLEF 1s generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and human, not with 
regard to the propoſition believed, but with regard to the teſtimony on 
Which we believe it. Thus, we do not {ay we believe that ſnow is 
White, or that the whole is equal to it's part; but we ſee and know 
them to be ſo, ſcientifically. When God reveals any thing to us, 
this gives us the teſtimony of divine belief. See Faitn. But what 
man only acquaints us with, produces only a human belief. Sec 
 VIDENCE, > | | 1:0 us 
BELIEVERS, an appellation given to thoſe Chriſtians, in the firlt 
OY, who had been baptized, and inſtructed in all the myſteries of. 
jon, | 
BELIN 


INGELA, the name given by ſome to the MAD-APPLE ; 
Which lee. | 


RESO A TREATISE en BELLS, BY. at 
BELL, is a well known machine, and ranked by muſicians among 
the muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. | | 
he metal of which a bell is made, is a compoſition of tin and cop- 
| ih or pewter and copper: the proportion one to the other is about 
"wenty pounds of pewter, or twenty-three pounds of tin, to one hun- 
dred weight of copper, TT | 
2 


* 


2 
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— 
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bell in the middle, which ſerve tor clappers. 


back again which the ſtroke drove fartheſt o 


Compolite capital, which reſumbles an inverted dll. 


Bell-metal is prohibited to be imported, as are hawk-bel/s, &c. 

The conſtituent parts of a h are the body or barrel, the clapper on 
the inſide, and the car or cannon on which it hangs to a large bearn 
of wood. 

The ſound of a bell conſiſts in a vibratory motion of it's parts 
much like that of a muſical chord. The ſtroke of the clapper muſt 
neceſſarily change the figure of the be//, and of a round make it oval; 
but the metal having a great degree of elaſticity, that part will return 

Rd from the center, and 
that even ſome {mall matter nearer the center than before; ſo that 
the two parts which were before extremes of the longeſt diameter, 
do then become thoſe of the ſhorteſt : and thus the external ſurface 
of the bell undergoes alternate changes of figure, and by that means 
gives that tremulous motion to the air in which the {ound conſiſts. 

The uſe of bells was not known in the Eaſtern church till the year 
865, when Urſus Patriſiacus, duke of Venice, made a preſent of "2 a 
to Michael, the Greek emperor, who firſt built a tower to the church 
of Sancta Sophia, to hang them in. Who firſt brought bells into uſe 
in the Latin church, is a thing not yet determined; ſome aſcribing 
them to pope Sabinianus, ſucceſſor of St, Gregory, in the year 604 ; 
and others to Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, co-temporary with St. Je- 
rom: but the latter opinion ſeems to be a vulgar error, and to have 
no better foundation than Paulinus's being bithop of Nola in Cam- 
Na where it is pretended be!/s were firſt invented, and thence called 

viz and Campanæ. Cardinal Bona would have it thought, that 
they began to be uſed in the Latin church immediately upon the cou- 
vertion of the emperors to Chriſtianity, becauſe the /intinnabula, or 
lefler ſort of bells, 347 ut uſed before by the heathens to the like pur- 
pole: but there is no ancient author that countenonees his conjecture, 

Ihe uſcs of bells are ſummed up in this Latin diſtich: 


Lands Deum verum, plebem vico, congrege clerum, 
Defunctos ploro, peſtem fugo, fefta d:cors. 
Which may be thus englithed : 


«+ I praiſe God true, the people call, and prieſts convene, 
Ihe dead deplore, chace plague, adorn the feſtive ſcene.” 


Hieronymus Magius, who has a treatiſe on bells (written, when in 
chains, in Turkey, and which is accounted very remarkable, purely 
from his memory, without the aſliſtance of any books) makes large 
bells a modern invention. Indeed, we do not hear of any betore « 
lixth century: in 610, we are told, Lupus, biſhop of Orleans, being 
at Scus, then heſieged by the army of Clotharius, ſrighted away the 
beliegers by ringing the bells of St. Stephen's. The firſt large bells in 
England are mentioned by Bede towards the latter end of that cen- 
tury. They ſeem to have been pretty common in the year 816, 

Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous for the largeneſs of 
it's bells ; but their enormous weight having brought down the tower, 
in which they were hung, the whole building fell to ruin, and the 
bells have ever ſince been diſregarded. One of theſe bells is ncar 
twelve Englith feet high, the diameter ſeven and a half, and it's cir- 
cumterence twenty-three ; it's figure almoſt cylindric, except for a 
ſwelling in the middle, and the thickneſs of the mctal about the 
edges, {even inches. From the dimenſions of this bell, it's weight is 
computed at 50000 pounds, which is more than double the Weight of 
that at Erfort, faid by father Kircher to be the greateſt bel/ in the 
world, Theſe bells were caſt by the firſt emperor of the preceding 
dy naſty, about three hundred years ago. They have each their name, 
the hanger ?chour, the eater che, the ſleeper cheui, and the will f.. 
Father le Compte adds, that there are ſeven other bells in Pekin, caſt 
in the reign of Youlo, each of which weighs 120,000 pounds. But 
the ſounds even of their biggelt be/ls are very poor; being ſtruck with 
a wooden inſtead of an iron clapper. 

Bells are obſerved to be heard farther, placed on plains, than on 
hills; and ſtill farther in valleys, than on plains: the reaſon of 
which it will not be dilhcult to aflign, if it be conſidered, that the 
higher the ſonorous body is, the rarer is it's medium: conſequently, 
the leſs impulſe it receives, and the leſs proper vehicle it has to convey 
it to a diſtance. | 

BELLs, electrical. Thele are uſed in a varicty of entertaining ex- 
periments by eleQricians, 


Luhe apparatus, which is originally of German invention, conſifls af 


three ſimall bells ſuſpended from a narrow plate of metal {plate 87, 
fig. 2.) ; the two outermoſt by chains, and that 1n the middle, from 
which a chain paſſes to the . by a ſilken ſtring. Two ſmall 
knobs of braſs are alſo hung by ſilken ſtrings, on each fide of the 
When this apparatus 
is connected with an electrified conductor, the outermoſt bells fut- 


' pended by the chains will be charged, attract the clappers, and be 


ſtruck by them. The clappers becoming eleQuiked Hkewiſe will be 
repelled by theſe bells, and attracted by the middle bell; and diſcharge 
themſelves upon it by means of the chain extending to the tloor. 
Aſter this, they will be again attracted by the outermoſt bells, and 
thus, by ſtriking the bells alternately, occaſion a ringing, which may 
be continued at pleaſure. Flaſhes of light will be ſeen in the dark be- 
tween the bells and the clappers ; and H the electrifieation be ſtrong, 
the diſcharge will be made without actual contact, and the ringing 
will ceaſe, _ | 

An apparatus of this kind, connected with one of thoſe Cox- 
DUCTORs that are erected for ſecuring buildings from lightning, 
will ſerve to give notice of the approach and pallage of an electrical 
cloud, | | | 


BELL, in chemiſtry, is a glaſs veſſel laced over ſome matter in a 


'| ſtate of exhalation, either to collect the flowers, or. the Vapour, They 


ure chiefly uled in preparing the oil or ſpirit of ſulphur, for gathering 
or condenſing fumes into a liquor. | 


BEL1., in architecture, implies the body of the Corinthian and 
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BEL t-metal. See BELL. Some ſpeak of a native mineral under 
the denomination bell-metal, from which Becher affirms he procured 
zaffer and ſmalt. 

It has been long obſerved, as an uncommon phænomenon in che- 
miſtry, that though vin is ſpecifically lighter than copper, yet the 
gravity of the compound bell-metal exceeds that of copper itſelf. 

BELL-animal, an appellation given by writers on microſcopical 
- diſcoveries to a ſmall animal found at the roots of the common 
duck-weed. The bodies of theſe animals are ſhaped like bells, and 
by their long and ſlender tails, they faſten theakeives to the roots of 
theſe little 1. 

Br t N in botany, an epithet given by ſome writers to 
the moſch-ſeed plant, or bamia r 

BELL-pepper, in botany. See the article CArsicun. 

Be N. in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of polype, the extremi- 
ties of whoſe branches are like bells. See plate of Microſcopical Ob- 
refs, claſs 1. | 
1 Be ap the jacea nigra, or coramon knap-weed of ſome authors, 
called alſo by Engliſh writers metfelon. Sce Jacea. 

BELLA A, in botany, the Italian name for the deadly night- 
ſhade, of the juice or diſtilled water whereof the ladies make a coſ- 
metic, for rendering their complexton fair. This plant has alſo an 
Htoxicating quality. 

BELLAT IX, among aſtronomers, 1s a ruddy glittering ſtar of 
the ſecond magnitude, in the left ſhoulder of Orion, 

BELLE de nuit, in botany, the flower of the jalap. 

BELLICA columna, a pillar near the temple of Bellona, from 
which the conſuls or feciales caſt javelins towards the enemy's coun- 
try, in token of deelaring war. 

BELLICULI, or BETTLIRICI marini, in natural hiſtory, a kind 
of ſea-ſhells of an umbilical form, ſometimes white ſpotted with 
yellow, and ſometimes yellow ſtreaked with black lines, like the 
thell of a ſnail. | | 

BELLING of hops, denotes their opening and expanding them- 
ſelves to their cuſtomary ſhape. 

BELLON, a diſtemper common in countries where they ſmelt 
lead-ore; as alſo among plumbers and painters. Beaſts alſo, and 
2 are ſubject to it, if they remain much about ſmelting 

ouſes. It is attended with languor, intolerable pains and ſenſa- 
tion of gripings in the belly, and generally coſtiveneſs. It fre- 
quently proves fatal. | 

The method of cure, which has been found moſt ſuccefsful in this 
diſtemper, is, to give cremsr, or cryſtals of tartar, in ſmall doſes, 
and to repeat them often, as two or three times a day. The hot 
bath is alſo of the utmoſt ſervice in this terrible diſeaſe, and ſeems 
indeed to be the laſt reſource. 5 

BELLONA, the pagan goddeſs of war. She is joined by Homer 
with Mars the god of war. This deity had a temple at Rome, near 
the Circus Flaminius. It was founded by Appius Claudius the 
blind, who was conſul in the year of Rome 457. 

BELLONARII, in Roman antiquity, the prieſts of Bellona, 
who, in honour of that goddeſs, uſed to make inciſions in their bo- 
dy ; and, after having gathered the blood in the palm of their hand, 
gave it to thoſe who were partakers of their myſteries. In after- 
times, they abated much of their zeal and tranſport, and turned the 
whole into a kind of farce, contenting themſelves with making 
figns and appearances of cutting and wounds : but the emperor 
n from a ſpirit of cruelty, turned the farce again into'a 
tragedy, obliging them actually to cut and mangle their bodies. 

BELLON A, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower, con- 
fiſting of a ſingle petal, is of the rotated Kind: the fruit is a capſule 
of a turbinato-oval figure, ſurrounded by the cup, and containin 
only the cell, in which are numerous very ſmall roundiſh feeds. It 
belongs to the pentandria monogynia Claſs ; and is very common in 
ſome of the warm iſlands in America. | 

BELLOWING, among ſportſmen, denotes the noiſe of roes in 
rutting- time. | . F e 

BELLOWS, a machine ſe contrived as to agitate the air with 
great briſkneſs, exſpiring and in{piring the air by turns, and that 
only from enlarging and contracting it's capacity. £438 

This machine is, uſed in chambers and kitchens, in forges, fur- 
naces, and founderies, to blow up the fire: it ſerves alſo for organs 


and other pneumatic inſtruments, to give them a proper degree of 


air: all theſe are of various conſtructions, according to their differ- 


ent purpoſes ; but in general they are compoſed of two flat boards, 
ſometimes of an oval, ſometimes of a triangular figure : two or 


— 2 


more hoops, bent according to the figure of tie boards, are placed 
between them; a piece of ſeather, broad in the middle, and narrow 


at both ends, is nailed on the edges of the board, which it thus | 


unites tener as alſo ou the hoops which ſeparate the boards, 
that the leather may the eaſier open and fold again; a tube of iron, 


brafs, or copper, is faſtened to the undermoſt board, and there is | 


valve within that covers the holes in the under-board, to keep in the 
air. | | 


There are bellows made wholly of wood, without any leather | 


about them; one of which is preſerved in the repoſitory of the 


Royal Society; and Dr. Plott deſcribes another uſed in the copper- 


works at Ellaſton in Staffordſhire. | 
Sgmiths and founders bellorvs, whether fingle or double, are wrought 


by means of a rocker, with a ſtring or chain faſtened thereto, which 


the workman pulls. The belloꝛus-pipe is fitted into that of the tewel. 
One of the boards is fixed, ſo as not to play at all. 


By draw- 


ing down the handle of the rocker, the moveable board riſes, and, 


by means of a weight on the top of the upper board, finks again. 


The Bell-aws of forges and furnaces of mines uſually receive their 


motion from the wheels of a water-mill. Others, as the bellows of 
enamellers, are wrought by means of one or more ſteps or treddles 
unde the workman's feet. - : 
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BELLOWS, bone, Quoyleceg ogerver, are thoſe formerly applied b 
the Scythians to the genitals of mares, for diſtending the uterus, 44 
— them, by this compreſſion, to yield a greater quantity of 
milk. \ 

BELLows, hydr:Natic. See the article HYDROSTATIC. | 

BELLUZ, in zoology, is the ſixth order of the mammalia in the 
ſyſtem of Linnzus : their fore- teeth are obtuſe, their feet hooſed. 
their walk heavy, and their food vegetables. x 

BELLUGA fore, in natural hiſtory, is ſo named from bein 
found in the belluga, a large fifh, ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of — 
geon, and called by Artedi * tuberculis carens. This fiſh is 
very common and large in the Volga, near Aſtracan ; having been 
caught there 36 feet long, and 18 thick. It is found in both lexes, 
but moſt frequently in. the male. "Theſe ſtones are mere morbid 
— ike the bezoar- ſtones, or the ſtones in human blad- 

ers. OED. 

This ſtone is of various ſhapes and ſizes; but it's moſt uſual 6. 
gure is either globular or oval. It is of a yellowiſh-white colour, 
and of a ſmooth and naturally poliſhed ſurface ; and it is found from 
the ſize of a pigeon's egg to that of a gooſe. They are uſually com- 
pact, ponderous, and folid, not friable, but re uiring a ſtrong blow 
to break them. They yield eaſily to the ſaw hs this defaces their 
internal texture, which is naturally yery elegant and regular. The 
ſtones conſiſt of ſeveral concentric coats, firmly adhering to one 
another, formed about a nucleus, which generally appears to be 
ſome e ee ſubſtance. 

The people about the Volga greatly eſteem this ſtone, and account 
it to have great virtues: they ſay, it promotes delivery; and give it 
conſtantly in cafes of the ſtone, and di ſorders of the urinary parts, 
It's doſe is from ten grains to a dram. 

BELLULA bos, a ſpecies of ray-fiſh, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi un- 
der the name of the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles on the 
raiddle of the back. Ancient Greek and Latin writers call it ber 
marinus, and later authors raja oxyrynchus. 

BELLY, properly denotes that region of the body contained be- 
tween the ſeptum tranſverſum, the — and pubes. See 
ABDOMEN. 

BELLY, in a more limited ſenſe, ſignifies the inteſtines alone. 

BELLY ſometimes alſo implies a pregnant woman. Thus civil 
lawyers uſe the phraſe, to put the belly in poſſeſſion of an eſtate. 

ELLY is alſo applied to the bodies of beaſts ; as when we fay, a 
light * a cow belly, &c. 

The belly of a horſe ſhould be of an ordinary bigneſs, except in 
draught-horſes, where the larger the better, 5 it be round, 
and well incloſed within the ribs; rather extending upon the ſides 
than downwards. A hunter is not the worſe for being light-delleg. 
"Thoſe horſes are apt to be cow-bellied, which having ſtrait ribs, are 
great feeders, Feeding horſes with graſs, or — hay, and few 
oats, makes them grow cow-bellied. Hork:s which are light-bell;zd, 
and fiery, ſoon deſtroy themſelves. | 

BELLY of a muſcle, in anatomy, denotes the body of it, contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from the two extremities. All the muſcles, Lower 
affirms, are digaſtric, or double-bellied. Hoffman, and others, are 
of the ſame opinion. | 


BELLY-ach weed, an epithet applied in America to a ſpecies 
the jatrapha. See CAaSsADA. i 

ELL.Y, dragon's, a term applied by ſome aſtronomers to tha 
pe in a planet's orbit, wherein it has it's greateſt latitude, or 1s 

artheſt diſtant from the ecliptic ; more — termed it's limit. . 

BELOAR, the name of a ſtone, otherwiſe called widuris. 

— BELOMANCY, a fort of divination by means of arrows, prac- 

tiſed in the Eaſt, and particularly in Arabia and Aſſyria. | 

Belomancy has been performed different ways, whereof one was 
this : ſuppoſe a parcel of arrows, eleven or more of them, being put 
into a bag ; theſe were afterwards drawn out, and according as they 
were marked or not, they judged of future events. 

Another way was, to have three arrows,. upon one of which was 
written, God orders it me; on another, God forbids it me; and 
upon the third, nothing at all. Theſe were put into a quiver, out 
of which they drew one of the three at random; if it happened to 
be that with the firſt inſcription, the thing they conſulted about was 
to be done; if it chanced to be that with the ſecond inſcription, it 
was let alone; and if it proyed to be that without inſcription, they 
drew over again. 240 | | 

Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that which Ezekid 
8 chap. xxi. ver. 21. At leaſt St. Jerom underſtands it 

Oo. „ „ i i a . 

BELONE, in e an old name for the acus opbiani, or 
2 horn-fiſh, or gar-fiſh, a ſpecies of the cr. 
' BELSEBUL, a ſpecies of the ape, with a black bearded tail. 

BELT, balteus, in the military art, a leathern girdle, for ſuſtain- 
ing the arms, &c. of a ſoldier. | 

Belt is alſo a term applied to a ſort of bandages in uſe among ſur- 
geohs, &c. Thus we meet with quickſilver belts, for the itch, 
And a late writer deſcribes a belt to be uſed in the operation of tap- 
ping, for keeping the belly tight, and diſcharging the water. 

ELT, BELTIS, in maiddle-age eccleſiaſtical writers, ſignifies 4 

kind of ſtring of beads. - 

BELT, a common diſcaſe in ſheep : it is cured by cutting off their 
tails, and laying the ſore bare; then caſting mould on it, and ap 
plying gooſe-greaſe and tar to the part. 

BELTS, faſcie, in aſtronomy, are two zones, or girdles, ſur- 
rounding the body of the planet Jupiter, more lucid than the reſt, 
of unequal breadth, and terminated by parallel lines. 


= 


The belts of Jupiter are by ſome aſtronomers taken to be ſeas, 


which alternately cover, and leave bare, large countries of the Jo- 
vial world. The belts of Jupiter were firſt obſerved, and deſcribed 
by Huygens, in his Syit, Saturnin. p. 7. * _ 
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of Saturn, mentioned by Caſſini, are three dark, ſtrait, 

2 __ or faſcia, on the diſk of that planet. They do not 
4 car to be inherent on his globe, like thoſe of Jupiter ; but rather 
* large dark rings at a diſtance from the planet, and ſurrounding 
his body. Some imagine them to be clouds in his atmoſphere : the 
middlemoſt ſeems to be the ſhadow of Saturn's ring. 

Beurs, in maritime affairs, are certain ſtraits near the Sound, 
through which ſhips going between the Baltic and German ocean 
are obliged to paſs. The king of Denmark exaQts a tribute of all 
{hips paſling them, except the Swediſh, N N 

BELVIDERE, in the Italian architecture, &c. denotes either a 
avilion on the top of a building, or an artificial eminence in a 
arden ; the word literally ſignifying a fine proſpect. 

BrL.VIDERE, in botany, a ſpecies of the chenapadium. 
BELULCUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument of various figures, con- 
xrived for extracting darts, arrows, &c, from wounds. 

BELUS, the principal deity of the Babylonians. 

BEMA, in Greek antiquity, denoted a ſtep or pace. - It was 
alſo a kind of itinerary meaſure among the Greeks, in length equal 
to one cubit and two thirds, or to ten palms, 

Bema, in the ancient churches, was the altar part, or ſanctuary; 
anſwering to our chancel. _ . 

BMA alſo ſignified the biſhop's chair, ſeat, or throne, placed in 

the ſanAuary, to which he aſcended by ſteps. 
BMA alſo implied the reader's deſk ; the ſame with amhs in the 
Latin church. 25 
BE MA likewiſe particularly denoted the Manichees altar, ſituated 
in a different place from that of the catholics. 
BMA was an appellation given by the Manichees to the anniver- 
ſary of the day when Manes was killed. At this time they ſet out 
and adorned their em or altar with great magnificence, It was 
with them a day of great rejoicing and feſtivity. | 

BEMETRE, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the Portu- 

gueſc in Bralil to a greeniſh blackbird of the ſtarling kind, common 
there, and better known by it's Braſilian name prtangua guacu. 
BIEMILUCIUS, in mythology, a ſurname of Jupiter, who is 
repreſcuted young and beardleſs. 
BEN, or BEUEN, in the materia medica, the name of two roots, 
the one white, the other red; both accounted cordials and re{tora, 
tive, but the white one to poſſeſs theſe qualities in the higheſt de- 
gree, They are i cite ſaid to be good in nervous caſes; but nei- 
ther are received into the preſent practice. 
Bex, alſo called balanus myrepſica, glans unguentaria, nux ben, nux 
unguentarig moris ; the oily acorn, oily nut, or ben nut. 
It is a whitith nut, of the ſize of a ſmall filbert, roundiſh, trian- 
gular, with a kernel covered with a white ſkin, produced oy a mid- 
dle- ſzed tree, reſembling the birch. It grows ſpontaneouſly in the 
Eaſt Indies and America ; we have them alſo from Arabia. 
Theſe kernels have a nauſeous bitter, oily taſte, are purgative, 
occaſion a naufea and gripes : on expreſſion they yield one fourth 
their weight of a yellow oil almoſt inſipid and flavourleſs; the nau- 
ſeous bitter remains behind, and is not ſoluble in oily menftrua. 
This oil does not grow rancid by long keeping, as is common with 
expreſſed oils, on account of which it is uſed as the baſis of odorife- 
rous unguents and perfumes. It is impregnated with the odour of 
jeſſamine, and other flowers, by ſtratifying them with cotton — 
in the oil, and repeating the proceſs with freſh flowers, until the 
oil becomes ſufficiently odorous, after which it is ſqueezed out from 
the cotton ina preſs, 
Dale ſays, that the lignum nephriticum is the wood of the tree 
which bears theſe nuts. | 
There is another ſpeeies of ben, much larger than the above. 
Monardus calls it BEN magnum, ſeu avellana purgatrix, the great 
ben or purging filbert. It purges violently both up and down. 
BEN lapis, the name given by ancient writers of natural hiſ- 
tory, to that foſſile body afterwards called Thracius lapis. 
BENCAPED, among ſailors, A ſhip is ſaid to be bencaped 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, out of the dock, or over the bar. 
BENCHERS, in an inn of court, the ſeniors of the houſe, to 
whom the direction and government thereof is committed, and out 
of whom a treaſurer, &c. is yearly choſen. 
BEND, in heraldry, is an ordinary or bearing, formed by two 
lines, drawn diagonally, or athwart, from the upper part of the 
ſhield on the right, to the lower part of the left. It is ſuppoſed to 
repreſent a ſhoulder belt, or a ſcarf, when» worn over the ſhoulder. 
N bend is ſubdivided into a bendlet, or bandelet, which is the ſixth 
part of the field; a garter, which is the moiety of a bend; a colt, 
which is the fourth part of a bend; and a ribband, which is the 
moiety of a coſt, 

BEN D dexter, is that properly and abſolutely called a bend, as 
above defined. The word dexter is uſually added, to prevent mil- 
takes, and diſtinguiſh it from the 

: Bend Jonfter, which comes from the left ſide of the ſhield to the 
right: this the French heralds call a barre, or bar. The bend ſiniſ- 
ter is ſubdivided into the ſcarf, or ſcarp, and the batoon ; which 
latter is the fourth part of the bend, and the moſt uſual mark of ille- 
giti macy; but then it never extends itſelf quite athwart the ſhield, 
but is cut off a little at each end. See BASTON, and fig. 6. 
hen two (trait lines drawn within the bend run nearly parallel 
to the outward edges of it, this is called voiding, and he that bears 
It, is ſaid to bear a bend voided. | | 
. BEND, in, is when any things, borne in arms, are placed ob- 
liquely from the upper corner to the oppoſite lower, as the bend lies. 

_ BENDIDIA, were ſolemn feaſts anciently held,. by the Athe- 
mans, 1n the Pirzus, on the twenty-firſt day of the month Trage- 


lion, in bonour of the oddeſs Diana, They bore ſome reſem- 
blance to the Kacckanalis EE 
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BENDING, in a general ſenſe, the reducing a ſtrait body into a 
curve, or giving it a crooked form. The bending of timber-boards, 
&c. is effected by means of heat, whereby their fibres are ſo relaxed 
that you may bend them into any figure. 
A method has been lately invented and practiſed for bending pieces 
of timber, ſo as to make the wheels of carriages without joints. 
_ WHEELS, | 
ENDING, in the ſea- lan e, the tying two ropes or cables to- 
gether: thus they ſay, bd ay che, ths is, * it faſt to the 
ring of the anchor; hend the main ſail, make it faſt to the yard, in 
it's proper place. 
BEN Ds, in a ſhip, the ſame with what is called wails, or wales; 
the outmoſt timbers of a i}.ip's ſide, on which men ſet their feet in 
climbing up. They are reckoned from the water, and are called 
the firſt, ſecond, or third bend. They are the chief ſtrength of a 
2 des, and have the beams, knces, and foot-hooks bolted to 
them. | 

BENDY, Baxops, in heraldry, is the field divided into four, ſix, 
or more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal and colour. The 
general cuſtom of England is to ws an even number, but in other 
Fog gg they regard it not, whether even or odd. Sce plate 5, 

g. 46. 

a BENEAPED, in ſca-language, the fame with prCAED; which 
ce. 
BENEDICITE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an appellation 
given to the ſong of the three children in the fiery furnace, on ac- 
count of it's beginning with the word Benedicite. 

BENEDICTINS, in church-hiſtory, an order of monks, who 
profeſs to follow the rules of St. Benedict. 

The Benedittins, being thoſe only that are properly called monks, 
wear a looſe black gown, with large white ſleeves and a capuche, 
or cowl, on their heads, ending in a point behhal. In the canon 
law, oy are ſtyled black friars, from the colour & their habit. 

The Benedidins, though but owe order, are divided imo ſeveral 

congregations, which bave their peculiar cuſtoms and obſervances 
different from the reſt. They are governed by a preſident general 
and three definitors, choſen every three years. 
At the general chapters, they chooſe provincials, with their aſ- 
liltants, for each of the provinces of Canterbury and Vork: theſe 
have juriſdiction over the miſſionaries employed therein. This order 
is faid to have been brought into England about the year 596. 

According to the Benedictin computation, there have been of this 
order 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7000 archbiſhops, 15000 biſhops, 
15 700 abbots, 4000 ſaints, 40,000 conſeſſors, above 3000 martyrs 
and apoſtles, who have converted 30 provinces to the chriſtian faith, 
beſides emperors, kings, &c. 

BENEDICTIN nuns, religious women, of the Romiſh perſuaſion, 
who embrace the rule of St. Benedict. 

BENEDICTION, or BLEss1NG, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
bleſſing, or giving praiſe to God, or —_— thanks for his fa- 
vours. Benediction is {till applied to the act of ſaying grace before or 
after meals. Neither the ancient Jews nor Chriſtians would ever 
eat without ſaying a ſhort prayer, or giving thanks. 

The Hebrews, under the name benedi&ion, underſtand the pre- 
ſent uſually ſent from one friend to another, as alſo the bleſſing con- 
ferred by the patriarchs, on their death-beds, upon their children, 

The privilege of benedictian was one of thoſe early inſtances of 
honour and reſpect paid to biſhops in the primitive church. The 
cuſtom of bowing the head to them, and receiving their bleſſings, 
was become univerſal. In the weſtern churches there was anciently 
a kind of benedi&ion which followed the Lord's prayer; and after 
the communion the people were diſmiſſed with a henedictiau. 

BENEDICTION, nuptial, the external ceremony performed by the 
prieſt in the office of matrimony. 

In the civil law, the nuptial henedictian is not eſſential to, but the 
contirmation of a marriage. 33533 : 

BENEDICTION, beatic, benedictio Leatica, is the v.vaticum given to 
dying perſons. : 

BENEDICTION, regular, is that conferred by abbots on their 
monks, or by a ſenior monk on a junior. : TINT 

BENEDICTIONE privari, to be deprived of henedicl ion, was a kind 
of puniſhment inflicted on monks, whereby, when the relt received 
the abbot's bleſſing, the offenders were diſmiſſed without it. 

BENELICTI1ON is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical ceremony, where- 
by a thing is rendered ſacred, or venerable. | 

Benedictian differs from conſecration, as in the latter unQion is 
applied, which is not in the former. Thus the chalice is conſe- 
crated, and the pix bleſſed, as the former, not the latter, 1s anoin- 

ted ; though in the common uſage theſe two words are applied pro- 
miſcuouſly. 


the Romiſh church benedictions for almoſt every ms We read 
of forms of benedi&ion for wax candles, for boughs, for aſhes, for 
church veſſels, and ornaments ; for flags or enſigns, arms, firlt- 
fruits, houſes, ſhips, paſchal eggs, cilicium, or the hair-cloth of 
penitents, church-yards, &c. 
| BENEDICTION of arms was a fort of public conſecration of the 
weapons, and enſigns, before the entering on a war, by a formula 
of words, and ceremonies appointed for that purpoſe, 
BENEDICTIONALIS liber, an ancient church book, con- 
taining the forms of the divers ſorts of benediions given by biſhops, 
rieſts, &c. 
6 The benedicbianalis liber of Gregory the Great, deſcribed by Lam- 
becius, was of this nature. i 
BENEDLIC TUM, an epithet formerly applied to lenient, or 
gently operating medicines; particularly rhubarb. Benedidtum laxa- 


tivum has been uſed for lenitive electuary by ſome diſpenſatory wri- 
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The ſpirit of piety, or rather of ſuperſtition, has introduced into 
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BENE DICTUM vinum., See VI Nun. 

BENE DICT US carduus. Sec "THISTLE. 

BENEDITTO faces, See San Bexiro. 

BENEFICE, bheneficium, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a church en- 
dowed with a revenue for the performance of divine ſervice ; or the 
revenue itſelf aſſigned to an eccleſiaſtical perſon, by way of ſtipend, 
tor the ſervice he 1s to do that church. 

All ſuch preferments, except biſhoprics, are called benefices ; and 
all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſometimes ſtyled dignities: but we 
now ordinarily diſtinguiſh between benefices and dignity, applying dig- 
nity to biſhoprics, deaneries, archdeaconries, and prebendaries ; and 
* to parſonages, vicarages, and donatives. 

enefices are divided by the canoniſts into ſimple and ſacerdotal; 
in the firſt there is no obligation but to read prayers, ſing, &c. the 
ſecond are charged with the cure of ſouls, or the direction and gui- 
dance of conſciences: ſuch are vicarages, rectories, &c. 

The Romaniſts again diſtinguiſh benefices into regular and ſecular. 

BENPFICES, regular or titular, are thoſe held by a religious, or a 
regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religious order: ſuch are 
abbies, priories, conventuals, &c. or rather a regular benefice is that 
which cannot be conferred on any but a religious, cither by it's foun- 
dation, by the inſtitution of ſome ſuperior, or by preſcription : for 
preſcription, forty years poſſeſſion by a religious makes the benefice 


regular. 

eee ſecular, are only ſuch as are to be given to ſecular 
prieſts, that is, to ſuch as live in the world, and are not engaged in 
any monaſtic order. All 3 are reputed ſecular, till the con- 
trary is made to appear. They are called ſecular benefices becauſe 
held by ſeculars; of which kind are almoſt all cures. 


Some benefices, regular in themſelves, have been ſecularized by 
the pope's bull. 

The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating a benefice, 
viz. de jure, de fatto, and by the ſentence of a judge. 

A benefice is vacated de jure, when the perſon enjoying it is guilty 
of certain crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as ana. b ſimony, 
&c. 

A benefice is vacated de facto, as well as de jure, by the natural 
death, or the reſignation of the incumbent; which reſignation may 
be either expreſs, or tacit, as when he engages in a ſtate, &c. in- 
confiſtent with 11, as, among the Romaniſts, by marrying, entering 
into a religious order, or the like. 

A 2 becomes vacant by the ſentence of a judge, by way of 
puniſhment for certain crimes, as concubinage, perjury, &c. 

It is obſerved, that anciently there were tive Ar 2 by which bene- 
fices were acquired ; by the nominative, as in royal nomination ; by 
the genitive, as when the children of great men, &c. are provided 
of benefices by their birth ; by. the dative, as when ſpeaking of a be- 
neſice, it is ſaid date, and dabitur vobis ; by the accuſative, as where, 
by virtue of an accuſation, either true or falſe, an incumbent is diſ- 
poſſeſſed, and another admitted: by the ablative, as when benefices 
are taken away by force from the poor and helpleſs ; but the voca- 
tive, which 1s the moſt juſt and legitimate, is out of uſe. | 

A BENEFICE in commendam is that, the direction and manage- 
ment of which, upon a vacancy, is given or recommended to an 


eccleſiaſtic, for a certain time, till he may be conveniently provided 
for. Sec REGULAR and SECULAR. 


BENEFICES, confitorial, in France, are thoſe of royal foundation, 


which were elective before the Cizncordat, and are now nominated 
by the king. To this claſs belong archbiſhoprics, biſheprics, and 
abbies, which are now conferred by the pope, on the king's nomi- 
nation. 


BENEFICES, nan-conſiſtorial, are either elective, collative, or in 
patronage. 

BzZNEFICES, eleclive, ſuch as are to be filled up in the way of 
election, which muſt be eonfirmed by the proper As 

BENXEFICES, callative, thoſe in the free diſpoſal of the collator, 


and which need no confirmation, if the party have the requiſite 


qualifications. 


BENEFICES in patronage, thoſe which the collator is obliged to 
confer on perſons preſented by the patron. 


BEXEFICES vacant in curia, are thoſe, whoſe incumbents die 
within ten leagues round Rome. 

BENEFICE, manual, or vittual benefice, is that depending on an 
abbey, and ſerved by a religious ſent thither, who is rem veable at 
the option of the ſuperior. Some of theſe had daily allowances of 
proviſions. | | 

BENEFICIARII, among the ancient Romans, were old expe- 
rienced ſoldiers, who attended the chief officers of the army, bein 
exempted from other duty. They were thoſe who, having Favs, 
out their legal time, or received a diſcharge as a diſtiaguiſhing mark 
of honour, were _ invited to the — and held in great 
eſteem, being free from all military drudgery, and appointed to guard 
the ſtandard, &c. Theſe, before recalled to the ſervice, were de- 
nominated emeriti, and afterwards, evocatr. 


Benefictarii were alſo ſoldiers diſcharged from ſervice, and pro- 
vided with an allowance to ſubſiſt on. 


BENEFICIARY, in a general fenſe, denotes ſomething that 


concerns benefices. 


BENEFICIARY likewiſe implies a beneficed perſon, who holds one 
or more benefices. 


BENEFICIARY, among Roman writers, ſignifies a perſon exempt 
from public offices. 


BENEFICIARY, in writers of the middle-age, denotes a vaſſal or 
feudatory. | 


BENEFICIARY is likewiſe a denominatgon applied to a clerk or 


officer who kept the account of the beneficia, and made the neceſſary 


writings ; and to the othcer who collected the rents and duties be- 
longing to the revenue. 


* 


3 


BENEFIT, in a general ſenſe, denotes a favour obtained, or a 
privilege granted to ſome perſon, as of an immunity, or the like. 

BENEFIT of age, in the law of France, reſpects a minor's Gb. 
taining the king's letters, whereby he is impowered to manage his 
own income from eighteen years, and afterwards, 

BENEFIT of ceffion, in French law, is applied to a debtor why ig 
allowed to ſurrender to his creditors all his effects, and is ſet at . 
berty in conſequence thereof. ; 

BENENAIM, among attronomers, 1s the outermoſt ſtar, of the 
ſecond magnitude, in the tail of uxSA Nit. It is allo called Jene. 
nath, lenenaſch, or benenat. 

BENEVOLENCE, univerſal, in ethics, implies a hearty deſire 
for the good of mankind, evidencing itſelf, as ability and opportu- 
nity offer, in the chearful and diligent practice of whatever may pro- 
mote the welfare of the community. Some very properly aſcribe 
this affection to the intelligent conſtitution of human nature; and 
obſerve, that it ariſes not from inſtinct, but from the nature and 
neceſſity of things. | 

BENE VOLENCE, in our ſtatute books and chronicles, denotes a 
voluntary gratuity given by the ſubjects to their ſovereign, contri. 
buted by each perſon in proportion to his eſtate. In France it is 
called free-gift, though extorted from the clergy ; but in England, 
no man ſhall be compelled to yield any gift, loan, benevolence, &c, 
without common conſent by act of parhament. See ſtat, 3 Car. I. 

BENGAL, in geography, the molt eaſterly province of the mo. 
gul's empire, lying at the bottom of a large bay, which takes it's 
name from this province. It is one of the moſt fertile countries in 
India, being overflowed by the Ganges, as Egypt is by the Nile, 

BENJAMIN, in pharmacy, a reſin. Sce ASA dulcis, and 
BENZOIN. | 

BENJAMIN tree, in botany, a ſpecics of the hay. 

BENISH days, among the Egyptians, are three days in the week, 
on which leſs ceremony in religion is obſerved, than on the other 
four. The beniſh days are Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Saturdays, 
They take their name from the heniſb, a garmem of common uſe, 

BENLO JA, in ichthyology, the Swedith name for that ſpecies 
of filth called cyprinus ; being the alburnus of authors, and with us 
the bleak. 

BENZOIN, or aſa dulcis, in the materia medica, a. gum reſin, 
approaching the neareit to ſtorax in fragrancy. 

he tree which produces benzoin is a native of the Eaſt-Indics, 
particularly of the ilands Siam and Sumatra. It has ſoft thin leaves, 
nearly like thoſe of the citron-tree, and bears a round fruit about the 
ſize of a hazel-nut, It is never permitted to exceed the {1xth year, 
as being after this period uufit for yielding reſin ; the inhabitants 
then cut it down, and ſupply it by a young one raiſed commonly 
from the fruit. One tree docs not yield above three pounds of 
benzain. 

There are three ſorts of benzzin. The firſt is called amygdalzides, 
becauſe of it's being interſperſed with ſeveral white ſpots, which re- 
ſemble broken almonds : this comes from Siam, and is eſteemed the 
beſt. The ſecond is black, and very odoriferous; it drops from 
young trees, and comes from Sumatra; it is called Benzeinum de 
Boninas. The third ſort is alfo black, but leſs odoriterous ; this is 
found in the iſlands of Java and Sumatra. 

Benzoin and it's flowers are employcd medicinally for reſolving 
and attenuating viſcid juices, particularly in diſorders of the breaſt: 


but the principal ule of this fragrant reſin is in perfumes, and as a 


colmetic, for ſoftening and ſmoothing the ſkin. For this laſb pur- 
pole, the benzein is diſſolved in ſpirit ef wine, with the addition 
ſometimes of ſtorax : the ſolution mixed with water, forms a white 
liquor called virgin's milk, which on ſtanding ſlowly depoſits a fine 
white magiſtery. Some add to the tincture of henzein, a tincture os 
ſolution of litharge in vinegar; and thus ebtain a compound virgin's 
milk and magiſtery, leſs innocent than thoſe from benzein alone. 
A ſmall quantity of the oil of benzein heightens the ſmell of per- 
fumes, and corrects rancid unguents and balſams. | 
BER, in botany, that ſpecics of the jujube-tree, which produces 
the gum lacca. See JUJUBE, | 
BERAMS, a coarſe cloth, all made of cotton thread, which 
comes from the Eaſt Indies, and particularly from Surat. There 
are white plain berams, and others ſtriped with colours. The white 
are about eleven yards long, and about a yard wide; the red are fif- 
teen yards long, and ſomething leſs than a yard wide. 
BERBENGINE, the Arabian name for the love-apple, pamun 
amoris, a kind of eſculent nightſhade. 
BERCARIA, or BERKERIA, an old term, fignifying a ſheep- 
fold, ſheep-pen, or other incloſure for the ſate-keeping a flock oi 


eep. | | 
BERCHEROIT, or BERKCOITS, a weight uſed in the Ruſſian 
dominions, and is equal to about 304th. avoirdupois Engliſh. _ 
BERDASH, the name of a kind of neck-dreſs formerly worn in 
England: the perſon who made or ſold them was called berdaſber, 
whence our word haberdaſher is derived. 

BERDIN, or BERLIN, the name by which the patella or limpet 
is called in Normandy, and other places. f 
BERECYNTHIA, in the pagan theology, the mother of the 
ods ; fo called from Berecynthus, a mountain in Phrygia, where 

ihe was worſhipped. This deity is the ſame with Cybele. 
BERENGARIANS, a religious ſect, adhering to the opinions 
of Berengarius, archdeacon of Anjou, who, in the latter part of the 
eleventh century, à conſiderable time before Luther, oppoſed the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and the real preſence, {trenuoully 
maintained by Lanfranc and Anſelm. f 
He is further charged by the Romaniſts with decrying marriage, 
and maintaining the common uſe of all forts of women, and allert- 


ing infant-baptiſm of no effect. But theſe charges are looked upon 
as falſe and malicious. ; His 
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His followers were divided on the head of the euchariſt: though 
that the bread and wine were not eſſentially changed, 

they all agreed, / 
ſome allowed, that the body and blood of Chriſt were contained 

1 5 though concealed under an impanation, which was the 
—_— of Berengarius himſelf: others denied any change at all, 
= reſolved the whole into figure ; others again allowed a change 
in dart; and others an intire change, with this reſtriction, that to 
"hoſe who preſented themſelves unworthily, it was changed back 
; Mavbillon has a diſſertation expreſs on the manifold condemna- 
Nu — 14 2 2 and repentance. 

RT E's Hair. e COMA Berenices. 

BER WICHA, or BeREWICA, in our old writers, denotes a 

village or hamlet belonging to ſome town or manor, ſituate at a 
{tance therefrom. 

T ERFISCH, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Germans 

to the perca, or common pearch. 

BERG-gruen, in natural hiſtory, green ochre. It is the name of 
an earth uſed by painters, and is found in many parts of Germany, 
Italy, and England, commonly near copper mines: it is a denſe, 
compact ſubſtance, conliderably heavy, and of a pale, but not diſ- 
agreeable green ; of a _—_ =—_ uneven, but not duſty ſurface, and 

what unctuous to the touch. 

ERG AMO T, is a ſpecies of citron, produced at firſt caſually 
by an Italian's grafting a Citron on the ſtock of a bcrgamst pear- tree, 
whence the fruit produced by this union participated both of the ci- 
tron trce and the pear _ g br on fruit hath b fine taſte and ſmell, 
and it's eſſential oil is in high eſteem as a perfume, 

"The eſſence of 3 alſo called 2 de cedra. It is ex- 
traced from the yellow rind of the fruit by firſt cutting it in ſmall 
pieces, them immediately ſqueezing the oil out of them into a glals 
veſſel. This liquor is an etherial oil. 

The ſuutf called bergamst is only clean tobacco, ſcented with the 
eſſence. 

BEG AMOr is alſo applied to a coarſe policy, ſuppoſed to be 
invented by the people of Bergamo, in Italy: it 1s manufactured 
with flocks of filk, wool, cotton, hemp, ox, cow, or goat's har. 

BERGANDER, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the ſhell- 
drake, or burrough-duck, common on the coaſts of Lancaſhire. It 
is a very beautiful ſpecies of duck, but not much eſteemed for eating. 
See PADORNA. 

BERGHMOT, or BARMOTrE. See BARGHMOTE. 

BERIBERI, the name of a ſpecies of palſy among the Indians, 
It is a kind of trembling, in which there 1s a deprivation of the mo- 
tion and ſenſation of the hands and feet, and ſometimes of the body. 
The cauſe is generally 0 2 theraſelves to the cold vapours 
of the night too ſoon after exerciſe. 

BERICARIA, a ſheep-down, wherein to feed ſheep. 

BERITH, a ſimple ee in Jer. ii. 22, and uled for clean- 
ſing or taking out ſpots. Some make it to be the dye of the purple 
fiſh ; others, to be the tali, or ſalt-wort, from the aſhes of which 
they make ſoap, which name it bears in our verſion. 

ERLIN, a fort of vehicle of the chariot kind, very convenient 
for travelling, being lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned than a 
chariot, | 

BERLUCCIO, the name of a ſmall bird much reſembling the 
yellow-hammer, but the body is ſomething ſmaller and longer. 

BERME, in fortification, a ſmall piece of ground, about hve feet 
wide, left without the rampart, between it's foot and the ſide of the 
moat, to receive the earth that rolls down from the rampart, and 
—— it's _ into the moat, and filling it up. "The berme 1s 
ometimes palliſadoed. 

BERNARDING, or BERNARDITES, an order of religious foun- 
ded by Robert, abbot of Malome ; they are properly Ciſtercians. 
or monks of Citeaux ; but their order having been enlarged and 
amplified by St. Bernard, they were from thence called Bernardins. 
hes, follow the rule of St. Benedict, and are habited in white: 
there are likewiſe Bernardin nuns. 

BERNHARD IA, in botany, a name applied by Houſton to a 
genus of plants characteriſed under the name of croton by Linnzus. 

BERNICLE, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, called by 
authors concha anatifera : it is compoſed of five ſhells or valves. 

BERNICLE, a name given by the French to the patella, or 2a * 

BEROE, in natural hiſtory, a marine animal, thus deſcribed by 
Linnæus: it is of a gelatinous tranſparent nature, and of an oval or 
lpherical form, from half an inch to an inch in diameter, divided 
like a melon into longitudinal ribs, each of which 1s furniſhed with 


rows of minute fins, by means of which this animal, like the ani- 


BER 


vered with a thin ſkin, containing ſeeds in a pulpy ſubſtance ; but 


if ray harder, or covered with a thicker ſkin, it is called pamum, 
apple, 


matlia 75 can ſwim in all directions with great ſwiftneſs. 


Berries grow ſcattering upon trees and ſhrubs, and in that are 


diſtinguiſhed from acini, which are berries hanging in cluſters. Sce 

CINUS, 
They are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, according 

to the plants on which they grow. Some are uſed in dyeing, as 
rench berries. | 

The moſt remarkable in the materia medica are bacce alkekengi, 

or Winter cherry berries, agnus caſtus berries, bay-berries, juniper- 
ee, and myrtle-berries. See their properties under ALKEKENGI, 

axxus caftus, &c. | 


; §, in ancient medicine, was an electuary uſed by the Egyp- 
uans to excite deliriums. | 


BERSARIL, in middle-age writers, a kind of hunters or ſportſ- 
may who purſued wild beaſts in forelts and chaces. In the court of 


9 2 


» bacca, a round fruit, for the moſt part ſoft, and co- 


| 


Charlemagne, there were inferior officers called berſarii, veltrarii, 
and beverart. 

BERSE, in botany, the name applied by French writers to the 
cow-parſni „ common in our meadows. 


BERTH, among ſeamen, ſignifies a commodious ſpace or diſ- 
tance to moor a ſhip in.- 

BERTH ; to fake @ god BERTH, ſignifies to go ſome diſtance to 
ſea-board off any point, rock, or other thing which the ſcamen 
would go clear of, 

BERTHING, in the marine, ſignifies the raiſing or bringing up 
of ſhips ſides, | 

BERTONA, is that part of a country farm, where the barns, 
and other inferior + was {tand, for foddering the cattle, and ma- 


naging other buſineſs. It is alſo called bertonia, berthina, and 
Non. ; 


BERULA, a name ſome authors give to the 
water parſnip. See SKIRRET, 

BERUS, a ſpecies of the coluber. See Corvnes. 

BERY, BERIA, or BERIE, ſignifies a flat, wide champaign, 
different from bury or borough, a town, though often confounded 
with it. Hence Beria S. Edmundi, mentioned by Matt, Paris, un- 
der the year 1174, is not to be underſtood of the town, but of the 
adjacent plain. 

BERY L, in natural hiftory, called by our lapidaries agua marina, 
is a pellucid gem of a bluciſh green colour, found in the Eaſt In- 
dies and about the gold mines of Peru: we have alſo ſome from 
Sileſia, but what are brought from thence are oftener coloured cryſ- 
tals than real beryls; and when they are genuine, they are greatly 
inferior both in hardneſs and luſtre to the Oriental and Peruvian 
kinds. Some authors take the bery/ to be the diamond of the an- 
cients. 

The beryl, like moſt other gems, is met with both in the pebble 
and columnar form, but in the latter moſt frequently, In the pebble. 
form it uſually appears of a roundiſh but flatted figure, ind com- 
monly full of ſmall flat faces, irregularly diſpoſed. In the colum- 
nar or cryſtalline form, it always conſiſts of hexangular columns, 
terminated by hexangular pyramids. It never receives any admix- 
ture of colour into it, nor loſes the blue and green, but has it's ge- 
nuine tinge in the degrees from a very deep and duſky to the alen 
imaginable of the hue of ſea - water. 

The beryl, in it's perſect ſtate, approaches to the hardneſs of the 
garnet, but it is often ſofter; and it's ſize is from that of a ſmall 
tare to that of a pca, a horſe-bean, or even a walnut. 

BERYL-CRYSTAL, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of what Dr. Hill 


common upright 


| calls ell/poma-cre/tilum, or imperfect cryſtals, is of an extreme pure, 


clear, and equal texture, and ſcarce ever ſubje& to the ſlighteſt 
hlms or blemiſhes. It is ever conſtant to the peculiarity of it's 


figure, which is that of a long and ſlender column, remarkably ta- 


pering towards the top, and very irregularly hexangular. It is of a 
very fine tranſparence, and naturally of a pale brown. 

BzxyL is alſo a name applied to a kind of cryltal looking-glaſs, 
ſuperſtitiouſſy conſecrated to the purpoſes of divination and conju- 
ring. 

ERYTIUM, in ancient phyſic, an ophthalmic medicine or 
collyrium, invented by Berytius againſt the ſevereſt epiphoras. A 
fort of paſtil, uſed in dyfenterics, allo bears the ſame denomination. 

BES, in Roman antiquity, was the name of an ancient Roman 
weight, and equal to two thirds of the as. 

Bs, in the menſuration of lands, was equal to two thirds of a 
Jugerum, or acre, | 

BESAILE, is a writ, ia common law, which lies where the 
great- grandſather or great-grandmother was ſciſed, the day that he 
or ſhe died, of any lands or tenements in fee- ſimple; and after his 
or 9 death, a ſtranger entered the ſame upon him, and keeps out 
the heir. 

BESANT, or Bezaxr, a coin of pure gold, of an uncertain 
value, ſtruck at Byzantium in the time of the Chriſtian emperors ; 
from hence the gold offered by the king at the altar is ſtill called 
beſant, or biſant. 

BesSANTS, or BEZANTS, in heraldry, round pieces of gold, with- 
out any ſtamp, frequently borne in coats of arms. 

When a held or chargę contains above eight bezants, ſo placed as 
to fill the ſame equally on all ſides, and repreſenting a promiſcucus 
ſtrewing of pieces over the whole, ſome blazon the field or charge 
bezanted, bezantee : but if there be ten, twelve, fifteen, or more, 
confined to any particular form or polition, the number and form 
mult be particularly mentioned, 

BESANTED, croſs, croix bezantee, denotes a croſs made up of be. 
ſants, or pieces of money. 

BESBASE, a name improperly given by Serapion and Avicenna 
to mace ; but is to be underitood either of the covering of the nut- 
meg, or of the bark of a tree uſed as an aſtringent : macis denotin 
the former, and macir the latter ; which, from a ſimilarity of . 
they have confounded together, though different in their nature. 

BESD, a term applied to the plant margian by Arabian writers. 

BESLERIA, in botany, a plant whoſe flower is of the lip kind, 
and of one leaf; it hath four ſtamina in the-tube of the flower, two 
of which are longer than the other ; with an oval germen, which 
afterwards becomes an oval berry, with one cell filled with ſmall 
ſeeds, There are three ſpecies which grow naturally in the warm 
parts of America, but are too tender to thrive in this country with 
out artificial heat. They are of the didynamia angieſpermia 
claſs. 

BESORCH, a coin made of tin, or ſome mixed metal, current at 
Ormus, at the rate of about n parts of a farthing ſterling. * 

BESSIS centefime, implics two-thirds of centeſimal intereſt, or 
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BESTAILL, or BtsT1AL, is uſed in our old ſtatutes for cattle. The 
Word is originally French, and means the ſame. 

BESTARCHA, a dignity in the Conſtantinopolitan court, ſup- 
porn to be of the ſame nature with that of maſter of the wardrobe in 

neland. 

ESTIARII, among the ancient Romans, thoſe who were hired 
to combat with beaſts, or thoſe who were expoſed to them, by ſen- 
tence of law. 

We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of __ : 

The firſt were thoſe condemned tothe beaſts ; either as being ene- 
mies taken priſoners, or as being ſlaves, and guilty of fome enormous 
crime. Theſe were all expoſed naked, and without defence, to the 
beaſts; nor did it aught avail to conquer and kill the beaſt, freſh 
ones being continually let looſe on them, till they were dead. But it 
ſeldom happened, that two were required for the ſame man; on the 
contrary, one beaſt frequently diſpatched ſeveral men. Cicero men- 
tions a lion, which alone diſpatched two hundred Seat. Thoſe 
who ſucceeded the firſt were called eDe3pa,, and the laſt ea; among 
the Romans meridiani. The Chriſtians were Jeſtiarii of this kind, 
even ſome of them who were Roman citizens; though it was the 
legal right of ſuch to be exempt from it. | 

The ſecond kind of be/tiarir, Seneca obſerves, conſiſted of young 
men, who, to become expert in managing their arms, fought ſome- 
times againſt beaſts, and ſometimes againſt one another; and of bra- 
| voes, Who, to ſhew their courage and dexterity, expoſed themſclves to 
this dangerous combat. Auguſtus encouraged this practice in young 
men of the firſt rank; Nero expoſed himfelf to it; and Commo- 
dus acquired the title of the Roman Hercules, for having killed beaſts 
in the amphitheatre. 4 

Vigenere to theſe adds two kinds of }:Jiari: more: the fuſt were 
thoſe who made a trade of it, and fought for money; the ſecond was, 
where ſeveral beſtiarit, armed, were let looſe at once, againſt a num- 
ber of beaſts. 

BETA, in botany, the BEET. | 

BETEL, in botany, an Indian plant, in great uſe and eſteem 
throughout the eaſt, where it makes a conſiderable article of com- 
merce. 

The bete! bears ſome reſemblance to the pepper-tree. It's leaves 
are like thoſe of ivy, only ſofter, and full. of a red juice, which amon 
the orientals is reputed of wonderful virtue for preſerving tke teeth, 
and rendering the breath ſweet. The Indians are continually chew- 
ing theſe leaves, which makes their lips fo red, and teeth black; a 
colour by them greatly preferred to the whiteneſs affected by the Eu- 
ropeans. 

he conſumption of betel leaves is incredible, no perſon, rich or 
poor, being without their box of betel, which they preſent to each 
other, by way of civility, as we do ſnuff, "The Portugueſe women 
cannot live a day without betel, being as fond of it as the Indians 
themſelves. Moderately uſed, it corroborates the heart and ſtomach, 
diſcuſſes flatulencies, ia urges both the ſtomach and brain, 

BETELGEULE, or BerELGAEZE, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude in the hind-ſhoulder of Orion. 

BETH, a Hebrew epithet, which makes part of the title to a mul- 
titude of books in that language; e. gr. Beth Avoth, or the houſe of 
the 2 ; Beth Elohim, or the houſe of Cod; Beth-Iſracl, the houſe 
of 1 &c. 3 | 
; ETHLEHEM ar, in botany, a plant. See STAR of Beth- 
lehem. 

BETHLEIIEMIT ES, in church-hiſtory, a religious order, called 
alſo ftar-bearers, flelliferi, becauſe they were diſtinguiſhed by a red 
ſtar with five rays, which they wore on their breaſt, in memory of the 
Kar that appeared to the wiſe men, and conducted them to Bethle- 
hem. 
There is an order of Beth/chemites {till ſubſiſting in the Spanith 
Weſt Indies, who are habited like capuchins ; with this difference, 
that they wear a leather girdle inſtead of a cord, and on the right 
ſide of their cloak an eſcutcheon, repreſenting the nativity of our Sa- 
viour. 

BETON, an appellation given to a kind of mortar uſed by the 
French engineers in raiſing the foundations of maſonry under water. 
It is compoſed of 12 parts of pozzolana, or Dutch terraſs, ſix of good 
ſand, nine of unſlaked lime, 1g of ſome ſplinters about the ſize of an 
725 and three of tile duſt, or cinders, or ſcales of iron from a forge; 
this being worked together, is left to ſtand for about 24 hours, or till 
it becomes ſo hard as to require a pick- ax to ſeparate it. 

BETONY, betonica, in botany, a plant of very little taſte or ſmell, 
but what it has, reſides in an eſſential oil, as being elevated by water 
in diſtillation, though we can ſcarcely obtain any ſeparable oil upon 
diſtilling a moderate quantit of the herb. 

It is a low plant, with dark green, oblong, wrinkled leaves, that are 
crenated, hairy, and ſet in pairs, on ſquare unbranched [talks ; bear- 
ing thick ſpikes of labiated ary; var flowers, each of which is follow- 
ed by four oblong triangular feeds, incloſed in the flower- cup. It 
grows wild in woody and ſhady places; flowers in June and July, in 
winter it dies to the ground, the roots continuing. 

The leaves and tops are 22 ſcented, but it ſoon flies off from 
the dry herb: to the taſte t 
powdered they make a good errhine. 

An infuſion of the leaves in boiling water contains all the virtue 
of the herb, and is the beſt preparation of it. From large quantities 
a ſmall portion of eſſential oil is obtained by diſtillation. Lhe roots 
are ſaid to be nauſeous, bitter, purgative, and emetic ; and as a me- 
dicine very ſimilar to the hellebor. alb. 

Betony is alſo eſteemed, by ſome, a good cephalic, vulnerary, car- 
diac, diuretic, and drier ; and others make it a good ſplenctic, hepa- 
tic, thoracic, uterine, &c. | 

+BETONY, water, in botany, a plant. See Fi6-wort, 
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Br rox icA Pauli, a name given by bctanic writ, 
the ſpecies of the ſpeedwell, or veronica. 5 e 
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BEVELI-AxorkE, any other angle beſides thoſe of ninety or forty. 
five degrees. ! 

BEVELLING, among ſhip-buildere, is the art of hewing timber 
with a regular and proper curve, according to the model laid on one 
ſide of it's ſurface. 

BEVERAGE, in a general ſenſe, implics a drink. Thus, ncQar 
is ſaid to be the beverage of the gods. It alſo denotes money given 
to an artificer, or other perſon, to drink, over and above his wages. 

BEVILE, in heraldry, a thing broken or opening like a carpenter's 
rule: thus we ſay, he beareth argent, a chict bevile, vert, by the 
name of Beverlis. 

BEWTITS, in falconry, pieces of leather, to which a hawk's bells are 
faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. 

BEXUQUILLO), in the materia medica, the white ipecacuanha, 
brought by the Spaniards from Peru: the brown is imported frem 
Brafil by the Portugueſe. 

BEY, among the Turks, ſignifies a governor of a country or 
town. The Turks write it Jegh, or bek, but pronounce it 20% 


the ſame language, they call ſangiacbeg or bey. Every provituce iu 
Turkey is divided into ſeven ſangiacs or banners, cach of which gua- 
lifies a bey, and theſe are all commanded by the governor of the pro- 
vince, whom they allo call beglerbeg ; but is lord ot all the beg!.s 9 
beys of the province; theſe beys are much the ſame as bannercts wes 
formerly in England. 

Bey of Tunis, the ſame with the dey of Algiers, is the prince or 
king of that kingdom. Each province in the kingdom of Algiers 
is governed by a hey or viceroy, who, though removeable at pleature, 
exerts a deſpotic power in his juriſdiction, 

BEZANS, cotton cloths, which come from Bengal : ſome are 
white, and others {triped with ſeveral colours. 

BEZANTLER, the branch of a deer's horn, next below the 
brow antler. 

BEZOAR, in natural hiſtory and medicine, a general name fer 
certain animal ſubſtances, ſuppoſed to be effectual in preventing the 
fatal conſequences of poiſon. | | 

BEZzOARS are, in a proper ſenſe, ſtony concretions, formed in 
many land animals; in the ſtomach of goats, harts, horſes, ales, 
cows, &c. as well as in the urinary and yall-bladder of the human 
body. Several of tl ſe ſubſtances were by the credulity of former 

times celebrated as medicines of extraordinary virtue, and diſtinguiſu- 
ed by an oriental name, bezoar, which lignihes a ſubduer of poiſons, 
or a lord over poiſons ; hence Hezzardic is become a common appcila- 
tion for medicines ſuppoſed to be polletled of alexipharmic power”. 

There are two ſorts of bezvar kept in the thops, diitingulthed by 
the epithets of oriental and accidental, from the countries where thy 
are produced, 

BE Zz OAR, eriental, which is in moſt eſteem, is found in the flo- 
mach of an animal, which is ſaid te bear a re{cmblance both to the 

at and the ſtag, to the former in the horns, beard, and tail; to the 
atter in the body, feet, and hair; called by ſome cervicapra, and by 
others capricerva ; by Ray, Gayebla indica cornubus rectis lngiſſums 
nigris prope caput tantum annulatis. "The animal is deſcribed and 
figured by Kzmpter, in his Amcenitates, and ſaid to be met with in 
different parts of Perſia, China, and the Eaſt Indies. Thoſe that live 
upon the mountains, and feed on aromatic herbs, are ſuppoſed to at- 
ford a better bezoar than thoſe that live on the plains and valleys. 

The bezzar-ſtone is generally obſcrved to be formed about ſome ve- 

etable matter which the animal has ſwallowed, and which is often 
ound in the middle of the ſtone upon breaking it; as a bit of 
ſtraw, wood, ſtalk or rind of plants, &, This nucleus is gradually 
covered with ſucceſſive incruitations, one over. another, Which by 
conſtant motion in the ſtomach are rendered externally ſmooth aud 
poliſhed. Such at leaſt is the common opinion of the production ot 
bezsar, 

BEZOAR, occtdental, is ſaid to be found in the ſtomach of an 2ni- 
mal of the fame genus with that which affords the oriental, Is 
fort of deer is not near ſo beautiful, fo ſinooth, or ſo poliſhed as ihe 
other: it is commonly of a whitiſh aſh, or dark-grey colour; {ore- 
times browniſh or blackiſh ; and ſometimes of a greeviſh yellow. . 

A ſcruple of* occidental bezour, digiticd Wich rectified ſpirit of 


a ſomewhat raucid taſte, and no ſmell : tic remainins powder ab 
pcared unaltered. Diſtilled water extrasted allo but half a giain 
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This word is particularly applied to a lord of a banner, whom, in, 


wine, gave only half a grain of extract, of a yellowith-green celours » 
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from a ſcruple: this 2 was of a greeniſh-brown colour, and 
: nor ſmell. : 
1 . — nd ſpirit of ſea-ſalt diſſolved greateſt part of the 

__ and ſpirit of vitriol the whole: all the ſolutions were yel- 
Loſt From: that made in the vitriolic acid, a little cryſtalline mat- 
3 {al ammoniac, common alkaline ley and cauſtic ley did 

ot F Tolve any ſenſible quantity of the wder, but acquired from it 
: llowiſh tinge ; the cauſtic ley gained the deepeſt yellow. 
; On diſtilling two drams in an open fire, there aroſe twenty-two 

uns of a brownifh yellow liquor, ot an empyreumatic and ſomewhat 
| Latile ſmell ; on the ſurface of which ſwam two little drops of an 
* rreumatic oil; the caput mortuum weighed one dram and * 
Light grains; it was quite black, and continued a ſubtle powder like 

> hex loyed. | 
n ee axporienents it appears, that the occidental bezoar is 
more likely to be an animal production than the oriental, as it yields in 
diſtillation ſome ſmall portion of volatile urinous matter. It is ne- 
vertheleſs much inferior in value, as being leſs beautiful, and ſcarcely 
ever made uſe of in medicine. If the oriental and occidental bez, 
were both genuine, or true animal calculi, they would probably be 
equal in virtue to one another, though certainly not equal to oyſter- 
ſhells and other common abſorbents. ; 

BTZ OAR includes, more extenſively, all animal ſubſtances formed 
frratum ſuper flratum, in the ſtomachs or inteſtines of animals. Hence 
pearls, the {tones found in caftreum, &c. belong to the claſs of be- 
gears? as alſo thoſe ſtony ſubitances found in the inteſtines of ſeveral 


animals formed from the ſtones of plums, &c. 


Br 20 AR, German, is called by ſome cowv”s egg, ſaid to be found in the 
ſtomach of cows, but more frequently in that of the chamers, or wild 
goat. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the hair of thoſe creatures, 
which they lick off, by the tongue, and, being ſwallowed down, and 
impregnated with the ſaliva, &c. 1s condenſed into balls. Some of 
them v eigh 18 ounces, and, though uſed in ſome medicines, are not 
much eſteemed ; a yellow colour is made from them by painters in 

miature. 
las h:g or bear, is found in the Eaſt Indies, in the gall- 
bladder of a boar. In figure and ſize it reſembles a filberd, though 
more irregular. It's colour 1s not fixed, but moſt commonly 
white, with a teint of green: it is ſmooth and ſhining, and is valued 
at ten times it's weight in gold. It is ſaid to be the beſt preſervative 
againſt poiſon; a ſovereign cure for the merdoxe, a kind of Indian 
plague ; admirable againff malignant fevers, ſmall- pox, moſt diſeaſes 
of women not with child, but promotes abortion, if uſed indiſcretely. 
To ufc it, they infule it in water or wine, till it has communicated a 
little bitterneſs to it. The Indians prefer it to the goat bezoar. 

Bez0ARS, porcipine and monkey, differ only from thoſe of the hog, 
in that they are found in the gall-bladders of thoſe animals ; though 
Tavernier fays, that theſe bcz2ars, which he calls Malacca ſtones, are 
not taken from the gall-bladders, but from the heads of the monkey 
and porcupine. They are held in ſuch eſteem, that ſingle ſtones have 
been ſold for 60 or 80 J. ſterling. The moſt frequent figure of the 
genuine bez9ars is round, but many are oblong ; ſome of t e ſhape of 
a kidney, and ſome perfectly irregular : they are of a greeniſh or olive 
colour, and are marked with pale or whitiſh ſpots in different places. 
They are found to be caſily inflammable, and to contain a volatile 
fait, and an oil. 


ET ZOAR goat, a name given to the Indian antelope, on account of 
the bezzar found in it's ſtomach. 

BrZOAR alſo denotes a kind of foſſile figured ſtone, formed, like the 
animal bezcar, of ſeveral coats, or ſtrata, ranged about ſome extrane- 
ous body, which becomes a nucleus, and is ſuppoſed to 2 the 
ſame virtues with the other. It is found in Italy, eſpecially Sicily; 
m France, eſpecially Languedoc; and ſometimes in England. 

BEZOARDIC, an appellation given to Whatever partakes of the 
nature of bezoar; alſo to compound medicines, whereof bezoar 
makes an ingredient. 

The London College directs the following powder with bezoar : 

Take of the compound powder of crabs claws a pound, of oriental 

our prepared, one ounce, mix and make them into a ſubtil powder. 
his powder was formerly made into balls, which were called 

aſcoign balls, from one Gaſcoign, their inventor. e 

EZOARDIC is alſo more generally applicable to all medicines en- 
dowed with a powerful alexiterial virtue, adapted to expel poiſons, and 
"ther malignant matters; ſuch are, contrayerva, hartſhorn, tinfura 
bezrardica Michaelis, &c. | 

Brzoarbica terra, a medical carth dug up in the pope's domi- 
nions, and more frequently called terra necertand. 

BEZOARDICU M minerale, or mineral BEZOAR, the name given to a 
Preparation of antimony corrected with ſpirit of nitre, and ſoftened 

repeated lotions, which carry off the purgative virtue, and ſubſti- 
tute a Maphoretic one; by which it promotes ſweat, like the ſtone of 
wat name. See Butter of ANTIMONY. It is much adulterated, by 
adding to it half or two thirds the quantity of ſal ammoniac. 

ll medicines ſuppoſed to poſſeſs alexipharmic powers are in Ger- 
many called bezcard:cs. | 


BrzoARDñIcUuu ſolare, among chemiſts, is the name of a prepara- 
uon of gold; made by diſſolving plates of gold in the ſprritus nitri 
e, and fixing it by pouring it on butter of antimony. It is 
aid to be a great ſudorific, and of great uſe in venereal complaints, 
the plague, gout, dropſy, fevers, and obſtructions of the ſpleen. 
rom three to eight grains is the doſe. 
1 EZOARDICUM Veneris, bezoar of copper, is applied by chemiſts 
9.8 Preparation of copper, made by extracting a tincture ſrom the 
ng ol copper with reCtified butter of antimony, and properly fix- 


deln with ſpirit of nitre. Some give it in leprolies, and diſeaſes of 
mag and brain, It is uſed externally in old ulcers, fiſtulas, and 
mpetigoes. It's doſe is ſix grains. 
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Be: ZOARDICUM Foviale, or BEZOAR of Jupiter, is a regulus made 
by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony, and two ot block tin, 
powdered and mixed with ſix ounces of-corrotive ſublimate, and dif- 
tilled off in a kind of butter, and that diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and 
the ſolution diſtilled three times: the bezoar which remains at the 
bottom is to be powdered, waſhed, and mingled with fpirit of wine, 
till it grow inſipid. Ste ANTIHECTICUM Pterrt, 

BEZO ARDIC UM ue, or of ſilver, is a componnd of reftified bi:t- 
ter of antimony and fine ſilver, difſolved in ſpirit of nitre ; upon 
which a powder falls to the bottom, which is the bezoar. 

It is recommended as a ſpecific in epilepſies, convulſions, and apo- 
plexies; and is ſaid to be anodyne and tndorific, and of great uſe 
againſt the eryſipelas. From ſix to ten grains is the doſe, 

BEZOARDICUM martzale, a diſſolution of crocus martis by reverbe- 
ration in butter of antimony, pouring on it ſpirit of nitre: it is eſ- 
_— of uſe againſt hylterical, hypochondriaca!, and icterical dil- 
Orders. 

BEZOLA, the name of a ttuttaceous ßſh reſembling the herring 
in ſhape, is ot a duſky biueiſh colour, and does not materially differ 
from the lavaretus. It is of the albula kind, and called by Geſner the 
albula cerules. 

BIA, in commerce, a name given by the Siameſe to thoſe ſmall 
ſhells which are called cowries throughout almolt all the other parts 
of the Eaſt Indies. Sze CowRies. 

BIAUM, in rhetoric, implies a kind of counter-argument, 
whereby ſomething alledged tor the adverſary is retorted againſt him, 
and made to conclude a different way: for inſtance, © You killed the 
perſon, becauſe you were found ſtanding by his body.” /Bieum ) 
« Rather, I did not kill him, becauſe I was found ſtanding by his 
body; ſince, had that been the caſe, I ſhould have fled away.” 

Bi uu, among the Greeks, was an action brought againſt thoſe 
who raviſhed women, or uled violence to any man's perſon, 

Bix alſo ſignifies a kind of ſaline or ſea- wine, made of unripe 
grapes, and uſed in various diſorders by the ancient Greeks, 

LAFORA, in middle-age writers, denotes a form of cry, or 
alarm to arms; on the hearing whereof, the inhabitants of towns or 
villages were 40 iſſue forth, and attend their prince. 

BIAKCHUS, an officer in the court of the Greek emperors, in- 
truſted with the care and inſpection of the proviſion of the ſoldiery. 
It was the ſame with the prefeftus annine, or prafetlura rei cibariz, 
among the Romans. ; | 

The word is formed of g. Oe, victuals, and woyy, chief. 

BIARUM, in botany, a name given at preſent by the people of 
Egypt to the root of the nilufar, or Ægyptian bean, growing on the 
banks of the Nile. | 

BIAS, or B1ass, the tendency or propenſity of a thing towards 
one ſide more than the other, by deviating from it's reQilinear courſe, 
See INCLINATION. 


Bias of 4 bowl, is cauſed by a piece of lead put into one ſide, 
which makes it incline that way. 

BIATHANATI, denotes ſuicides, or thoſe who kill themſelves ; 
being derived from giaæ, violence, and gv ., death. 

BIBIO, a very ſmall inſect, called the wine-fly, frequently found 


among empty wine-caſks, It is produced from a ſmall, oblong, red 
worm, common in wine ſediments. 


BIBITORY muſcle. Sce ADDUCTOR ocull. 


A TREATISE on BIBLES. 

BIBLE, gig) Se, the book, a name given by Chriſtians, by way of 
eminence, to a collection of the ſacred writings, containing Wal of 
the Old and New Teſtament, and is juſtly looked upon as the foun- 
dation of the Jewiſh as well as the Chriſtian religion. The Jews, it 
is true, — only the ſeriptures of the Old Teſtament, the 
correcting and publiſhing of which is unanimouſly aſcribed both by 
the Jews and Chriſtians to Ezra. Some of the ancient fathers, on 
no other foundation than that fabulous and apocryphal book the ſe- 
cond of Eſdras, pretend that the ſcriptures were intirely loſt in the 
Babylonith captivity, and that Ezra had reſtored them again by di- 
vine revelations, hat is certain is, that in the reign of Joſiah, 
there were no other books of the law extant, beſides that found in 
the temple by Hilkiah ; from which original that pious king order- 
ed copies to be immediately written out, and ſearch made for all the 
parts of the ſcriptures ; by which means copies of the whole became 
pretty numerous among the people, who carried them with them into 
captivity. After the return ot the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, 
Ezra got together as many copies as he could of the ſacred writings, 
and out of them all prepared a correct edition, diſpoſing the feveral 
books in their natural order, and ſettling the canon of the Scripture 
for his time, having publiſhed them, according to the opinion of molt 
learned men, in the Chaldee character, as the Jews, upon their re- 
turn from the captivity, brought with them the Chaldaic language, 
which from that time became their mother-tongue, and probably 


gave birth to the Chaldee tranſlation of their ſcriptures. 


Divers of the ancient Bible books appear to have been irrecoverabl 
loſt, whether it be that the copies of them periſhed, or that Eſdras 
threw them out of his canon. ence it is, | won in the books ſtill ex- 
tant, we find divers citations of, and references to others, which are. 
now no more ; as the book of Jaſher, the book of the wars of the 
Lord, annals of the kings of Judah and Iſrael, part of Solomon's 
three thouſand Proverbs, and his thouſand and five Songs, belides his, 
books on plants, animals, fiſhes, inſects, &. To which may be 
added a book of Jeremiah, wherein he enjoined the captives who went 
to Babylon to take the ſacred fire and conceal it; alſo the precepts 
which that prophet gave the Jews to preſerve, themſelves from ido- 
latry, and his lamentations on the death of king Joliah. 

he books of the Bible are divided by the Jews into three claſſes, 
in the following method: viz. the firſt comprized the five books of 
Moſes : the ſecond, the prophets, at che head of which was Jeremy; 
and the laſt diviſion contained the Palms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 


CP Canticles, 
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Canticles; Job, &c. An attention to the manner of claſſing the 
ſcriptures will clear up that obſcure paſſage in Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 


| Hebrew B1BLEs. 8 

Theſe are either manuſcript or printed. The beſt manuſcript 
Bibles are thoſe copied by the Jews of Spain. Thoſe. copied by the 
Jews of Germany are leſs exact, but more common. The oldeſt ma- 
nuſcript Bibles are ſaid to be not above ſix or ſeven hundred years old. 

The moſt ancient printed Hebrew Bibles are thoſe publiſhed by the 
Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro and Breſſe. Thoſe of Portugal 
alſo printed ſome parts of the Bible atiLiſbon, before their expulſion. 
It may be obſerved, in general, that the beſt Hebrew Bibles are thoſe 
printed under the inſpection of the Jews; there being ſo many mi- 
nutiæ to be attended to, that it is ſcarcely poſſible for any other to 
ſucceed in that undertaking. 

The Hebrew Bible in 4to of R. Stephens is eſteemed for the 
beauty of the characters; but it is very incorrect. Plantin alſo printed 
ſeveral beautiful Hebrew Bibles at Antwerp ; one in eight —— 
with a preface by Arius Montanus, in 1571, which far exceeds the 
Complutenſian in paper, print, and contents : this is called the Royal 
Bible, becauſe it was printed at the expence of Philip II. of Spain; 
another at Geneva, in 1619; beſides many more ot different ſizes, 
with and without points. In 1639, R. Jac. Lombroſo publiſhed a 
new edition of the | Ore Bible in 4to, at Venice, with {mall literal 
notes at the bottom of cach page, where he explains the Hebrew 
words by Spaniſh ones. This Bille is much eſteemed by the Jews at 
Conltantinople : in the text, a diſtinction is made between words 
where the point camets is to be read with a camets-katuph, that is by o, 
and not an a. 

Of all the editions of the Hebrew Bible in 8vo, the moſt beautiful 
and correct are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew of Amſterdam. The 
firſt, of 1661, is the beſt paper; but that of 1667, is the molt exact; 
that, however, publithed fince at Amiterdam by Vander Hooght, in 
1705, 1s preferable to any of them. 

The little B:b/e of R. Stephens, in 16. is very much prized for 
the beauty of the character. Care, however, muſſ be taken; there 
being another edition in Geneva, excccdingly like it, excepting that 
the print is worle, and the text leſs correct. 

An elegant edition of the Hebrew Bible was publiſhed at Paris, by 
Houbigant, in 1753, contained in four volumes, folio. The text is 
that of Vander Hooght, without points, to which he has added mar- 
ginal notes, ſupplying the variations of the Samaritan copy. 

In the year 1788, Levi, a learned Jewith rabbi, printed in the 

ure Hebrew a curious and expenſive work, called Lingua Sacra, be- 
ing the books of the Old Teſtament. 

Dr. Kennicott, aſter almoſt twenty years laborious collection of 
near 700 copies, manuſcript and printed, either of the whole, or of 
b parts of the Bible, did, in 1776, publiſh the firſt volume of 

is Hebrew Bible, in folio. This edition is printed on an excellent 


type; and the text is that of Everard Vander Hooght, above men- 
tioned. 


Greek BIBLES. 

There is a great number of editions of the Bible in Greek; but 
they may be all reduced to three or four principal ones, viz. that of 
Complutum, or Alcala de Henares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and 
that of Oxford. "The firſt was publiſhed in 1515, by Cardinal 
Ximenes, and inſerted in the Polyglst Bible, uſually called the Complu- 
tenſian Bible. This edition is not juſt. 

he ſecond Greek Bible is that of Venice, printed by Aldus, in 
1518 Here the Greek text of the Septuagint is reprinted juſt as it 
ſtood in the manulcript, full of faults of the copyilts, but which may 
be caſily amended. 

The third Greek Bible is that of Rome, or the Vatican, 1587, 
with Greek ſch2/i@ collected from the manuſcripts in the Roman li- 
brarics, by Pet. Morin. 

The fourth Greek Bible is that done from the Alexandrian manu- 
ſcript, begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe, in 1707. Sce SEFTUAGINT, 


Latin BIBL ES. 

Theſe, though very numerous, may be all reduced to tee claſſes; 
namely, the ancient Vulgate, called alſo /za/zca, tranſlated from the 
Greck Septuagint ; the modern Vulgate, the greateſt part of which 
is printed from the Hebrew text ; and the new Latin tranſlations 

rinted alſo from the Hebrew text in the ſixteenth century. 

With reſpe& to the modern Vulgate, there are a vaſt number of 
editions very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes has in- 


ſerted one in the Bible of Complutum, corrected and altered in many, 


laces. 
The beſt edition of Stephens's Latin Bible is that of 1540, reprint- 
ed in 1545, in which are added, on the margin, that various readings 
of the ſeveral Latin MSS. which he had conſulted, The bel of the 


Louvain editions are thoſe, at the end of which are added the critical 


notes of Francis Lucas, of Bruges. | 

The correction of Clement VIII. in 1592, is now the ſtand- 
ard throughout all the Romiſh churches ; that pontiff made two 
reformations; but the firſt of them is followed. It is a heavy 
charge that lies on the editions of pope Clement, viz, that they 
have ſome new text added, and many old ones altered, to coun- 
tenance and confirm what they call the catholic doctrine, witneſs 
that celebrated paflage of St. John, Tres ſunt, &c, 

Since the Reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin verſions of 
the Bible from the originals, by Proteſtants, The moſt eſteemed 
are thoſe of Munſter, Leo Juda, Caſtalio, and Tremellius; the 
three laſt whereof have been reprinted various times. Caſtalio's 
fine Latin pleaſes moſt people; but there are ſome who think it too 
much affected; the belt A thereof is that in 15 5 That of 
E and Tremellius is preferred, eſpecially by the 8 viniſts, and 

s undergone a great number of editions, | 


— 


— 


: Mn. 
Oriental BIB LES. 


At the head of the Oriental verſions of the Bibie mult he nde 4 
the Samaritan; as being the moſt ancient of all, though . — 
it's age nor author have been yet aſcertained, and admittin a; 
more for holy {cripture but the Pentateuch, or five books 9 „ 
This tranſlation 1s made from the Samaritan Hebrew text which 
is a little different from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This — 
ſion has never been printed alone; nor any where but in the 1 
lyglats of London and Paris. * 


Chaldee BIB LES 
Are only the gloſſes or expolitions made by the Jews in the time 
when they {pake the Chaldee tongue. Theſe they call by the 
name of Targumim, or paraphrales, as not being any ſtrict ver. 
ſions of the ſcripture. "They have been inſerted entire in the lat e 
Hebrew Bibles of Venice and Baſil; but are read more commgg;. 
ouſly in the Pz/yglcts, being there attended with a Latin tranſlation. 


Syrian BIB l. E. 

There is a very ancient tranſlation of the feriptures in the Syriac 
language. Dr. Pridcaux is of opinion, that it was made in the 
firit century after Chriſt ; that the author of it was ſome Chriſtian 
of the Jewiſh nation; and that it is the beſt tranſlation of the 
Oid Teſtament. This verſion is not always agreeable to the 
Hebrew text, but in ſome places more contormable to the Sa. 
maritan Pentateuch, and in others to the vertion of the Septuagint, 


Arabic B1BLE. 

There are two ſorts of Ar: bic verſions of the Bible; the one per. 
formed by Chriſtians, the other by Jews. Among the former 
there is one printed in the Poqglals of Paris and England, but both 
the author and the time it was written are unknown. Among all 
the Jewiſh performances of this kind, only one has been printed 
intire, which was done by Erpenius, at Leyden,, in the year 1622, 


tic BIBLE. 

In ſome of the great libraries, eſpecially in that of the French 
king, there are ſeveral manuſcript copies of the Coptic Bible. In 
the year 1716, Dr. Wilkins 1 the Coptic New Teſtament 
in 4to; and in 1731, the Pentatench alio in 4to, with Latin 
tranſlations. Theſe verſions he ſuppoles to have been made abuut 
the end of the ſecond century, 


Eihiopic B 1B L E. 
The Ethiopians have alſo tranſlated the Bible into their language. 
Many of the books have been printed ſeparately, all of which are 
reprinted in the Polygiot of London. 


Armenian BIB IL E, 

A very ancient tranſlation of the ſcriptures into the Armenian 
language was made from the Greek ot the Septuagint, Three 
learned Armenians were employed in this work, during the reign of 
Arcadins. An Armenian tranſlation was allo printed at Amſter- 
dam, in the year 1666, under the direction of an Armenian biſhop, 
Another was printed at Antwerp, in 1670, by 'Theodorus Patraus; 
and the New Teſtament ſeparately in 1608. 


| Perſian BIBLE. 

The Perſian Pentateuch, printed in the London Polyeht, is with- 
out doubt the work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perſian Jew. A verſion of 
the Goſpels was publiſhed at Cambridge, in the laſt century, by 
Wheeler: there are alſo two Perſian verſions of the Pſalms from 
the vulgar Latin, made in the laſt century, 


Gothic B1iBL x. 

Ulphilas, a Gothic biſhop, who lived in the fourth century, is 
aid to have made a verſion of the whele Bible, except the book of 
Kings, which he omitted, as _ inſpire too much of the 
military genius into that 2 e have nothing remaining of 
this verſion but the four Evangeliſts, printed in 4to, at Dort, in 
1665, from a very ancient manuſcript. 


Muſcovite B1BLE. 
In the year 1581, an intire Bible was printed in the Sclavonic 


tongue, at Oſtravia, in Volhinia. It was printed, for general be- 


nefit, at the expence of Con. Baſil, duke of Oſtravia, who ipake 
that language, * 


Spaniſh BIB I E. 

The firft Spaniſh Bible was publiſhed in the year 1500, accord- 
ing to Cyprian de Valera; but the author of it is not known. 
In 1569, Caſſidore de Revna, a Calviniſt, publiſhed a Spanich 
tranſlation of the Bille; a corrected edition of which was printed tt 
Amſterdam, in 1602. 


French BIB L x. : 

There ere ſeveral tranſlations of the BRihie in the French len- 
nage, the oldeſt of which is that of Peter de Vaux, diet dt the 
Waſdenſes, who lived about the year 1160. Raoul de Preſie tran- 
ſlated the Bibl. into French, in the reign of Charles V. king at 
France, about the year 1380. In the year 1550, the doctors 9 
Louvain publiſhed the Bible in Freuch. There is alſo a Fren j 
verſion by Iſaac le Maitre de Sacy, publiſhed in 1672, with c#- 
planations of the literal and ſpiritual meaning of the text. This 
work was received with the greateſt applauſe, and has been ſince 
often reprinted. There are alſo Bibles in the French language 
tranſlated by Proteſtant writers, among which that publiſhed at 
Geneva, in 1535, by Robert Peter Olivetan, and ſince osten Te” 


printed with the corrections of John Calvin and oihers, is the molt 


valued. 
| | Italian BIB L E. 
The firſt Italian tranſlation of the Bible, at leaſt the firſt printed 
tranſlation, is that of Nicolas Malerne, a Benedictine — 
pri 


{ 


_—_— 
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1 zee in 1471. It was tranſlated from the Vulgate. 
mel * Tee e publiſhed at Venice in 1223, 
a "—hibited by the council of Trent. There are alſo Italian 

—— of the Bible by Calviniſts, particularly one by Max- 

— Theophilus in 1551, and another by John Deodati in 1607. 


Indian e 3 
tranſlation of the Bible into the North American lan- 
2 oubliſhed by Elliot, in 4to, at Cambridge. 


Savon BIBLE, TPP . 

firm, that the whole ſcripture was tranſlated into the 

= by Bede, about the year 701; though others contend 

* tranſlated the Goſpels. But we have certain books, or 

arts of the Bible, by other tranſlators, viz. Adelm, bithop of Shire- 
born, Spelman, and Ellrie, abbot of Malmſbury, &c, 


Engliſh BinLe. 8 
] Wickliffe, about the year 1360, tranſlated the firſt Engliſh 
Bible that we read of; which was never printed, though ſeveral of 


the public libraries have manuſcript copies of it. J. de Treviſa, 


who died about the year 1 398, is alſo ſaid to have tranſlated the 
whole Bible; but it does not appear that any copies of it are now 
remaining. 

Tindal's BIB LE. 


— 


Will. Tindal, affiſted by Miles Coverdale, tranſlated the firſt 


ible in our language. In 1526 it was printed abroad; 
aby nor yo" the copies were Foun up, and burnt by biſhop Tun- 
{tal ard Sir Thomas More. It only contained the New Teſtament, 
and was reviſed and republiſhed by the ſame perſon in 1530. The 
prologues and pretfaces attixed to it, reflect on the biſhops and 
clergy ; but this edition was alſo ſ{uppreiled, and the copies burnt. 

Tindal and his aſſociates, in 1532, finiſhed the whole Bible, 
except the Apocrypha, and printed it abroad; but while he was 
afterwards preparing for a fecond edition, he was taken up, and 
burnt for hercly in Flanders. 

Matthews's BIB E. | 
On the death of Tindal, his work was carried on by Coverdale, 


in conjunction with John Rogers, ſuperintendant of an Englith * 


church in Germany, and the tirſt martyr in the reign of queen 
Mary: he alto * the Apocrypha, and reviſed 'Tindal's tranſ- 
lation, comparing it with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, 
and adding prefaces and notes from Luther's Bible. Rogers dedi- 
cated the whole to Henry VIII. in 1537, under the borrowed 
name of Thos. Matihews, whence this has been uſually called 
Matthews's Bible. It was pimted at Hamburg; and, by the ta- 
vour of archbiſhop Cranmer, and the —_ Latimer and Shaxton, 
licence was obtained for publiſhing it in England. 


Cranmer's B1BLE, | 

The firſt Bible printed by authority in England, and publicly ſet 
up in churches, was the ſame Tindal's verſion, reviſed, compared 
with the Hebrew, and in many places amended by Miles Coverdale, 
afterwards biſhop of Exeter ; and examined after him by archbiſhop 
Cranmer, who added a preface to it, whence this was called Cran- 
mer's Bible, 

Geneva BIB I E. 

In queen Mary's reign, ſome Engliſh exiles, at Geneva, namely 
Canalo Goodman, Gilbie, Sampſon, Cole, Whittingham, and 
Knox, made a new tranſlation, printed there in 1560 ; the New 
Teſtament having been printed in 1557 ; hence called the Geneva 


Bille. This was the firſt Engliſh Bible, where any diſtinction of 
verſes was made, 


Biſhip's B1BLE, 

A new tranſlation having been reſolved on for the uſe of the 
church, archbithop Patker cngaged the biſhops and other learned 
men to take a ſhare in the work. Theſe being afterwards col- 
lected together, and printed with ſhort annotations, in 1568, in a 
large folio, conſtituted the Biſhop's Bible. In 1572, it was again 
printed in a large folio, with correRtions, and ſeveral prolegamend. 

This tranſlation was uſed in the churches for forty years, though 
the Geneva Bible was more read in private houſes, being prinicd 
above thirty times in as many years, King James bore it an in- 
veterate hatred on account of the notes, which, at the Hampton- 
court conference, he charged as partial, untrue, ſeditious, 1 9 


The Biſhop's Bible too had it's faults. 
he had y 


thought 


The king frankly owned, 
ct {cen no good tranſlation of the Bible in Engliſh ; but he 
the worſt of them all was that of Geneva, 


Rhemih. B1BLE. | 
Aſter the tranſlation of the Bible by the biſhops 


two other pri- 
vate verſions had been made of the 


ew Teſtament; the firſt by 


— Thompſon, made from Beza's Latin edition, together with 


je notes of Beza, publiſhed in 1582, in 4to, and afterwards in 
1589, varying very if 


9 ittle from the Geneva Bible ; the ſecond by the 
Papiits at Rheims, in 1584, called the Rhemiſh Bible, or Rhemiſh 
tranſlation, Theſe finding it impoſſible to keep the people from 
ug the ſcriptures in the yulgar tongue, reſolved to give a verſion 
Weir own, as favourable to their cauſe as might be. It was 
3 on a large paper, with a fair letter and margin. One com- 
De againſt it, was it's retaining a multitude of Hebrew and 
— words untranſlated, for want, as the editors expreſs it, of 
yo and adequate terms in the Engliſh to render them by; as 
words azymes, tunike, rational, holacauſt, præpuce, paſe he, &c. 
MWever, many of the copies were ſeized by the queen's fearchers, 
and confiſc 1 


ated; and Th. : ** 
alſingham to * Th. Cartwright was ſolicited by the ſecretary 


refute it; but, after a good progreſs made therein, 
archbiſhop Whitgiſt prohibited his farther proceeting therein, as 


3 


* 


judging it improper the doctrine of the church of England ſhould 
be comitted to the defence of a puritan, and appointed Dr. Fulke 
in his place, who reiuted the Rheimiſts with great ſpirit and learn- 
ing. Cartwright's refutation was alſo afterwards publiſhed in 1618, 
under archbiſhop Abbot. 

About thirty years aſter their New Teſtament, the Roman ca- 
tholics publithed a tranſlation of the Old at Doway, 1609 and 
1610, from the vulgate, with annotations; ſo that the Engliſh 
Roman catholics have now the whole Bible in their mother- tongue; 


though, it is to be obſcrred, they are forbidden to read it without 
a licence from their ſuperiors. ; 


King Fames's BIB LE. 

The laſt Engliſh BH. le was firit ſet on foet in the year 1603, 
being the ſecond year of James I. when a reſolution was taken, at 
a conference held at Hampton-court, for a new tranllation of the 
Bible; which deſign was executed by forty-feven tranſlators, in the 
year 1607. And this tranſlation is now read by authority in all the 
Engliſh churches, 

The learned Seldon, ſpeaking of the Bible, ſays, “ The Eng- 
liſh tranſlation of the Bible is the beſt trantlation in the world, and 
renders the ſonſe of the original bit, taking in, ſor Engliſh tran- 
flation, tie Bithop's Bible, as well as king James's. The tranſlators, 
in king James's time, took an excellent way, "That part of the 
Bible was given to him, who was moſt excellent in ſuch a tongue 
(as the Apocryha to Andrew Downs); and then they met together, 
and one read the tranſlation, the reſt holding in their hands ſome 
Bible, either of the learned tongues, or French, Spaniſh, Italian, 
&c. If they found any fault, they ſpoke ; if not, he read on.” 

A judicious writer obſerves, that © the diſtinguiſhed elegance 
and flowing bcautics of the Greck language, together with the 
ſpirit, dignity, and nervous force of the Hebrew, having been 
transfuſed by the tranſlators into the Engliſh Bible, have rendered 
it the truc!t and richeſt treaſury of ſtrength, purity, politeneſs, and 
the truc ſublime, that ever adorned and enriched any language,” 


eb BIB Lx. 

There was a Welſh tran{lation of the Bible made from the ori- 

inal in the time of quecn Elizabeth, in conſequence of a bill 
— ito the houſe of commons for this purpole, in 1563. It 
was printed in tolio in 1588. Another verſion, which is the 
ſtandard trauilation for that language, was printed in 1620. It is 
called Parry's Bible. An impreſſion of this was printed in 1690, 
called Biſhop Lloyd's Bille. Theſe were in folio : the firſt 8vo, im- 
preſſion of the Welſh Bible was made in 16 


o. 
There 1s allo a verſion of the Bible in the rich language. 


On the Excellency and Uſefulneſs of the BI BLE. 

The learned and eloquent Dr. Delany very juſtly remarks, that 
« the Bible, or the ſcriptures ot the Oid and New Teſtament, are 
the revealed will of God to men; they are fitly ſtyled a copy or 
tranſcript of the divine mind, and contain the chief of thoſe ſeveral 
manteſtations, which God hath been pleaſed to make of himſelf, 
in a way of creation, providence, and grace, and of his will to 
mankind, from the joundation of the world. The laws and pre- 
cepts, which he hath therein given his creatures to walk by, con- 
tain, in the cleareſt terms, the rules of their duty in the ſeveral 
relations of lite, together with their various ſanctions of vlorious 
rewards and dreadful puniſhments; and both theſe often and ſignal! 
exemplified in divers iwwſtances of mercy, and Juſtice, and 
for the encouragement of rightcoutnels, and the terror o 
neſs and diſobedience. 

« "The HBibie hath all the marks and characters of truth, both in- 
ternal and external, that can reafonably be demanded, or were ever 
required, to aſcertain the truth and genuineneſs of any writings 
whatſoever, in the ſame ciicumſtances; ſuch as antiquity, fincerity, 


* 


honeſty, and diſintereſtedneſe, in the writers and relaters; ſufficient 


care in the keeping and conveying thoſe ſacred writings to poſterity, 
pure and uncorrupt; various copies in the hands of men of oppoſite 
perſuaſions and intereſts, to prevent all poſſibility of combination 
and fraud ; ſtyle and phraſcology of the age in which they profeſs 
to be publiſhed; the confiſtency of manners, and times, and things, 
and characters, exhibited in them; purity and perfection of the 
precepts delivered; and, laſtly, the dignity, coherence, and uni- 
tormity of the whole deſign, every way worthy the wiſdom, and 
power, and perfection of the Supreme” Being, whoſe wil | 
teſs to deliver, and whoſe work they profeſs to be, 

« "The Bible, or ſacred {criptures, have a much clearer evidence 
of their truth, than if all mankind agreed that they were actually 
true; they have evidence of ſuch a ſuperior nature, as no other 
writings ever pretended to, from the foundation of the world! 
national inflitutions-in memorial of facts, theſe regiſtered coeval 
with the facts themſelves, and uninterruptedly continued from that 
day to this; facts, which they could not be deceived in, and infti- 
tutions of ſome danger, and great difficulty and expence, which 
they could never combine to impoſe upon themſelves and their 
palterity ; and which, if they had not begun in the time and 
manner, and for the reaſons there delivered, could never, in the 
nature of things, have begun at all. Prophecies early delivered, 
and gradually completed in almoſt every age from that day to this; 
and many of them actually and inconteſtibly true at this inftant— 
prophecies of events, in themſelves exceedingly improbable, and ſuch 
as no human wiſdom could foreſee, or policy contrive, or power 
bring to pals z and [on many of. them not only atteſted; but fulfilled 
alſo, by the profeſſed and known enemies to thoſe very truths they 
were intended to eltabliſh. 

The Bible being proved to be the word of God, mankind in 
general are indiſpenſably obliged to aſſeut to the truth of every pro- 
polition contained in them; and this is a neceſſary and unavoidable 


conſequence 


| they pro- 


perverſe- 
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conſequence from their proceeding from, and being inſpired by 
God; for if they do come from God, every thing contained in 
them mult be truc, or God muſt be the author of untruth; which 
is impious and abominable, and impoſſible to be imagined by any 
reaſonable creature. 

« If the Bible, or ſcriptures, then, have all the characters and 
evidences of truth that can be required to demonſtrate any writings 
whatſoever to be genuine and authentic, (as they undoubtedly have) 
we mult of necellity receive and admit them as ſuch ; and if we 
do admit them to be genuine and authentic, we muſt of Ny 
admit the truth of every thing contained in them; and, if we al- 
ſent to the truth of every thing contained in them, we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have a firm conhdence in all the promiſes and aſſurances 
there delivered; that is, we muſt have a firm dependence upon 
the power, and wiſdom, and truth, and goodneſs, and mercy of 
Almighty God.“ 

BIBLIA, or PiBL14 petraria, a warlike machine, uſed by the 
ancients for throwing darts or ſtones at the enemy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA, the art of judging and peruſing ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, whether written in books, paper, or parchment. In a 
more extenſive ſenſe, it amounts to much the ſame with BIBLIo- 
THECA ; which ſee. 

BIBLIOMANCY, is a kind of divination performed by means 
of the Bible; and conliſted in taking paſſages ot ſcripture at hazard, 
and drawing indications therefrom concerning future events. It 
was much practiſed at the conſecration of biſhops. 

BIBLIOMANIA, implies an extravagant fondneſs for books, to 
a degree of madneſs; or 2 deſire of accumulating them beyond all 
reaſon and neceſſity. 

BIBLIOTHECA, in it's original and proper ſenſe, denotes a 
library, or place for depoſiting books. 

The word is Greek, BtoÞyry, and compounded of BiEaov, a 
book, and 2yxy, a repolitory. 

BiBLIOTHECA, in matters of literature, denotes a treatiſe giving 
an account of all the writers on a certain ſubject. Thus we have 
bibliathecas of theology, law, philoſophy, &c. 

There are likewiſe univerſal brb/r2thecas, which treat indifferently 
of all kinds of books; alſo ſele& b:b/rothecas, which give an ac- 
ccount of none but authors of reputation. 

Many of the Bibliathecas agree, in moſt reſpets, with what are 
otherwiſe called memoirs, or journals of literature, except that 
theſe laſt are confined to new books; but there are other b1bl:9- 
thecas, that differ in nothing from catalogues of the writers on cer- 
tain ſubjects. 

BiBLIOTHECA is likewiſe a name given to the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament, in reſpect of their excellency, and ſufficiency 
for all the purpoſes of Chrittian life and doctrine; and it is allo a 
title given to divers journals, or periodical accounts of new books, 
in French, ; 

B1iBLIOTHECA patrum, or of the fathers, is a collection of the 
writers of the leſſer fathers, . printed in one, or more volumes. 


The firſt of this kind was publiſhed at Paris, in 1576, by Marg. de 
la Bigne. mT | 
BIBLIOTHECARIAN, a library-keeper, or librarian; of 


which number were Geſner, Lipenius, Struvius, Fabricius, &c. 

BIBLISTS, an appellation given by popiſh writers to thoſe 
perſons, who profeſs to adhere to ſcripture alone, as the ſole rule 
of faith, excluſive of all tradition and the ſuppoſed authority of the 
church. In this ſenſe, all proteſtants are, or ought to be, bibli/ts. 
The term among Chriſtians anſwers nearly to caraites, or textuaries 
among the Jews. 

BIBLUS, in botany, an aquatic plant in Egypt, called alſo pa- 
gyrus; the ancient Egyptians made their paper of the ſkin of it. 

BICAUDA, is the name of a fiſh»ot the xiphias, or ſword-fiſh 
kind. It is about five feet long, and a foot and a halt broad at the 
breaſt, tapering gradually towards the tail. It is a well-taſted fiſh. 

BICAU 
muſcle of the external ear, on account of it's having. two tails; but 
as it has ſometimes only one, and ſometimes three tails, it is in 
ſuch caſes called intricalis and tricaudalis. 

BICE, or Bisx, among painters, a blue colour, prepared from 
the lapis armenus. Bice bears the belt body of all bright blues uſed 
in common work, as houſe- painting, &c. but it is the paleſt in 
colour; it works indifferently well, but inclines a little to ſandy, 
and therefore requires good grinding. Next to ultramarine, which 
is too dear to be uſed in common work, it lies beſt near the cye of 
all other blues. | | 

BICEPS, in anatomy, the name of ſeveral muſcles : as the 

BiCEyes humeri, or cubiti. This is a mulcle of the arm, and has 
two heads; the firſt of which ariſes with a long, round tendon, 
from the upper edge of the acetabulum ſcapulæ, running under the 
ligament of the articulation, in a channel, on the head of the 
ſhoulder-bone, wherein it is incloſed by a proper ligament: the 
other ariſes with a ſomewhat broad, flat, and long tendon, at the 
extremity of the proceſſus corucoides ſcapulg ; in it's deſcent it 
ſtrictly adheres to the coraco-brachialts, ard parting from it, both 
theſe 1 compoſe-a large fleſhy belly, which becoming tendinous 


near the cubit, is inſerted by a m_ round tendon to the tubercle, 


at the upper head of the radius. 
is benged, | 

Biceys externus, is alſo called gemellus. 
Bickrs ſibiæ, or femoris, a muſcle of the leg with two heads; 
the ſuperior ariſing with a round tendon from the protuberance of 
the i/chium; and the other, being the ſhorteſt, from the lower 


hen this muſcle acts, the cubit 


part of the os femoris: both which join together, and are inſerted by 


one tendon into the ſuperior and external part of the perone. 
Beſides the office commonly aſſigned to this muſcle, in bendin 
the 71bia, together with the ſarterius and membraneſus, it is likewiſe 


DALIS, an appellation given by ſome anatomiſts to a 


— — 


— 


employed in turning the leg, together with the ſoot and toes, on. 


wards, when we fit with the knees bended. 

BICHET, a corn meaſure, chiefly uſed in Burgundy and 1 
Lyonnois : it contains about a Paris minet. : 

B1CHET 1s alſo applied to that quantity of land, which à 5;.; 
of corn will be ſufficient for ſowing. > 

BICINIUM, in church muſic, the ſinging of two, cjthe; 
ternately or together. The word is formed of 57s, and gau. 1 fro 

BICKERN, the beak iron of an anvil. 1 

BICKLINIUM, in antiquity, two beds about a table, gr, 3. 
cording to ſome, a bed whereon two perſons recline to ex. T 
word is formed of bis, and hm. bed. : 

BICORNE os, in anatomy, the ſame with c. 

BICORNES, in botany, are plants whoſe anther have the a8 
pearance of two horns. | 815 

BICORNIS, in anatomy, a name of the flexor carpi radiali, 
radiæus externus, an external muſcle of the arm. ; 

B1coRN1s pollicts manus, the proper extenſor muſcle of the than: 

BICORPOREA {gna, is applied to thoſe two figns of the 20. 
diac, which have two bodies, or conſiſt of two figures; as the pe. 
mini, or twins; allo piſces, and fagittarius, conſiſting of a man and 
a horſe. 

BICUIBA, in botany, is the name of an Ihdian nut, recom. 
mended for relieving cholies; and from which they extract an it 
for the cure of cancers. | | 

BIDAL, or Bipa, denotes an ancient cuſtom, fill practices 
in the Weſt of England, of inviting friends to drink ale at ſume PLat 
man's houſe, who, in conſideration hercof, expects ſome comriby. 
tion for his relief. 

BIDALDI, 6:idauts, an ancient kind of foot-ſoldiers, mentioned 
by the French hiſtorians, armed with two darts, 

BIDDING, denotes proclaiming or notifying ; alſo offering a 
price for goods ſelling by auction. 

BiDDING of the beads, was a charge or warning given by the 
parith prieſt to his parithioners, to ſay ſo many paterns/ters, &c. on 
their beads, at certain ſpecial times. 

BIDENTAL, among the ancients, denoted a place ſtruck with 
a thunderbolt, and, on that account, conſecrated to the gods, and 
forbidden to be trod on. The fall of lightning, or a thunderholr, 
on any place, was judged by the Romans an indication that Jupiter 
demanded it for himſelf : hence they ſurrounded it with a wall, 
ſtakes, &c. and expiated it by the ſacrifice of a bidens, or theep d 
two years old. 

BIDENTALES, in antiquity, a name given to the prieſts, who 

rformed the ceremonies of a bidental. 

BIDENTES, a term formerly uſed for two yearlings, or ſheep 
of the ſecond year. 

The Romans extended it to any fort of beaſts uſed for victim, 
eſpecially thoſe of that age. 

On the death of an abbot, the wool of theſe bidenter, being the 
firſt ſheering, was ſome time claimed as a heriot to the king, 

BIDET), a nag, or little horſe, formerly allowed each troops 
and dragoon for his baggage and other purpoſes ; but they are no 
grown into. diſuſe. 

BIDLEI, were magiſtrates at Sparta, whoſe buſineſs was to ſu- 
3 the ephebi, and be preſent at their exerciſes, wreſtlings, &c. 

hey were five in number. | 

BLDON, a liquid meaſure of about five Engliſh quarts, wine 
meaſure ; chiefly uſed among ſhip's crews. 

BIER, a kind of wooden carriage, on which the bodies of the 
dead are borne to their grave. | 

The common hier of the Remans, whereon the poorer fort were 
carried, was called ſandapila: that uſed for the. rich, /et:ca, or 
leftica funebris. The former was only. a fort of wooden cheſt, 
vilis arca, Which was burnt with the body; the latter was chriched 
and gilded for pomp. 

BiER hkewife denotes that whercon the bodies of ſaints are 
placed in the church, in order to attract the veneration of the de- 
votces. | 

BI FARIA fohka, in botany, leaves which point two ways. 

BIFFA, an epithet given by middle-age writers to a machine for | 
ue, ſtones and darts, having a mocable counterpoiſe, which 
turned round it's yard. | 

BIFID lf, among botaniſts, a leaf cloven into two parts. 

BIFRONS, fignihes double-fronted, or two-faced. 

B1FRONS is alſo an appellation peculiarly applied to Janus, who 
was repreſented by the ancients with two taccs, as being ſuppoſed 
to look backwards and forwards ; he was ſometunes painted with 
four faces, alltiding to the four ſeaſons. 

BIGA, or Bic x, a. chariot for racing, drawn by two horſes 
G 1 | ; 

Bige are of very ancient ſtanding ; all the herocs in Homer, 
Heſiod, Virgil, &c. fought in them. They were firſt uſed in the 
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. Circenfian games; then 7rige, and afterwards guadrige. 


Statues in Jig were at firſt only allowed to the gods, then te 
conquerors in the Grecian games. Under the Roman emperors, 
the like ſtatues, with bige, were decreed and granted to great an 
well-deſerving men, as a kind of half-triumpn, being erected in 
the moſt frequented places of the city. 

| BiGA, BIGATA, or BIROTA, a term applied by middle- age 
writers to a cart with two wheels, drawn often with one hotte. |» 

BIGAMY, the poſſeſſion of two wives at the ſame time. Tus 
is the interpretation of the word, in a law paſſed 1 Jac. J. which 
makes bigamy felony. Among the Romans, perſons convicted ol 


bigan were branded with a note of infamy ; and in France, they 


were anciently puniſhed with death. 
BIiGAMY, in the canon law, is when a perſon either marrics tw? 
women ſucceſſively, or only marries one woman who had been m4" 
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py th which caſes are accounted impediments to be a 
ET is hold a biſhopric. It is alſo en ag a perſon 
p 50 a woman who had been debauched before: or when he hath 
EG his own wiſe, after ſhe has been debauched by another. 
"The Romaniſts make a kind of bigamy by interpretation; as 
hen a perſon in holy orders, or that has made profeſſion of ſome 
pans” order, marries. This the bilhop can diſpenſe with on 
ws porn” Sima, is when a perſon holds two incompatible be- 

kces, as two bilhoprics, two vicarages, &C. 

(JA TI. a kind of ancient Roman ſilver coin, on one fide 
hereof was repreſented a biga, or chariot drawn by two horſes. 

© e roperly the Roman denarius, which, under the common- 

3 fad the impreſlion of a chariot driven by Victory, and drawn 

0 or four horſes. 

by ene EL, an Eaſt-India quadruped, in colour and ſize re- 

ſembling a rein- deer; it's head is ſaid to be like that of a horſe; 

it's mane like 3 of an aſs, with black cloven feet, and two black 

is head. 

horns 09.1 among ſeamen, denotes the double part of a rope; or 

one roller round of a cable, when coiled up. ; 

BiGcHT alſo ſignifies a {mall bay between two points of land, 

BIGOT, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate, and perverſely attached 
to an opinion, 3 a reli one wiſh ** word comes 

German bey and Gott, or the Engli Gad. 
2 woes firlt called bigots, occaſion of their duke 
Rollo's exprefling his —_ w cond wo 8 = in token of 

jection, and therein uſing the words, Ne, 4 
2 alſo implies a Venetian liquid meaſure, containing the 
fourth part of the amphora, or half the boot. The Italian word is 
bigontia. | : 3 

URNEAU, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Bello- 
Bl ug ſemicircular-mouthed, or ſemilunar genus of cochleæ, in 
which the nerita is included. | : 

BIJUGUM * in botany, denotes a winged leaf, which 

wo pair of foliola. 

dell, 3 the Engliſh name for a particular kind of 
cod-fiſh. It agrees with the cod in having a beard under the chin, 
but differs by it's ſmallneſs, by being ſhorter and broader in ops, 
by the paleneſs Foals 3 and largeneſs of it's ſcales. il 

hby calls it aſellus luſcus. 
” Adels deferens, is a writ directed to a corporation, for 
the carrying of weights to a certain hayen, there to weigh the 
wool, which perſons were licenſed to tranſport by the (aws anciently 
in being. 
ry BILANDER, in the ſea language, a veſſel of two maſts, not 
very common; the mainſail of which, inſtead of ſtretching acroſs 
on 2 parallel yard, like that of a ſhip, is extended fore and aft, or 
along the ſhip, reaching from the middle to the ſtern, the foremoſt 
end of the yard inclining downwards before the maſt, and the aft- 
moſt or hiad part being ſloped up, or pecked like that of a mizen. 
See MAiNSAIL and MIZ EN. 

BILARI US porus, BLLARY pore, or hepatic duct, is a conſiderable 
appendage of the liver, formed by a multitude of ſmall ramifications, 
ſpringing from the glands of the liver, which unite into ſeveral 
trunks, equal in magnitude to the branches of the hepatic arteries, 

d a0 . th - branch for branch, through the whole ſub- 
and accompany them, , 
ſtance of No — being wrapped up in the ſame capſula with the 
porta. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 5, litt. f f. heſe branches 
are always full of bile. Beſides the capſula, common to them and 
the porta, each has a thick white coat, proper to itſelf, like the 
—— coat of an artery. = porus bilarius communicates 
with the gall-bladder by the cy/t-hepatic duct. 

BILATERAL 1 rok kinſhip, or kindred on the 
fide both of the father and mother; as brothers and ſiſters. 

BILBERRY, in botany. See the article WHORTLE-BERRY. 

BILBOWS, a punithment at ſea, anſwering to the ſtocks at 
_ The offender is laid in irons, or _— _ _ ma of 
leſs ponderous, according to the quality of the offence of which he 
is guilty, 

ILCOCK, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the water-rail, 
a bird reſembling the moor-hen, only ſmaller. See ROLLUS. 

BILDGE, or BiLGE of a ſhip, the bottom of her floor; or the 

breadth of the part ſhe reſts on, when a-ground. 
| BripGEe-water is that, which by reaſon of the ſhip's flat bottom, 
lies on her floor, and cannot go to the well of the pump. 

4 ſhip is ſaid to be bildged, or buldged, when the ſtrixes on a 
rock. 

_ BILE, a yellow, bitter juice, ſeparated from the blood in the 
liver, collected in the porus bilarius and gall-bladder, and thence 
diſcharged by the common duct into the duodenum. The bile is 
Properly of two Kinds, and is diſtinguiſhed under them by the 
names of cyſtie and hepatic. The hepatic bile is thin, almoſt inſipid, 
and Na coloured: the cyſtic bile 18 thicker, more coloured, and 
very bitter. 

. 0 2 me properly called gall, as the firſt is 8 
te, 18 ſeparated immediately from the glands of the liver into the 
Poris bilarius. It's nature is fuch as to refit acids, and being mixed 
with other tluids, to give them the like property ; and 1 a che- 
micai analytis is obſerved to afford ſome 3 or oil, ſome vo- 
latile falt, and a good deal of fixed ſalt, (in which particular it 
_ _ all other animal liquors,) and a moderate quantity of ca- 

mortuum, or earth: the batis is phlegm. 

The uſefulneſs and necellity of * Fe, for the preſervation of 
life and health, are ſufficiently known to every one, who is ac- 
Montes with the rational and ſolid principles of phylic. It's 


ing found in every the moſt minute animal, is a ſufficient proof of 
No. 29. Vol. J. | 


* 


— 


this; for there is not a poſſibility of finding, in the whole extent 
of nature, a ſingle inſect deſtitute of a bilious humour: and indeed 
the bile lodged in the body of animals, is a real and genuine me- 
dicine, wiſely elaborated by unerring nature, for preventing diſ- 
eaſes, deſtroying their cauſes, and correcting the faults and dil- 
orders of the conſtitution ; and by means of it's incomparable 
virtue and energy, animals are kept alive, and preſerved in an ea 

and comfortable ſtate of health. Since then the id is ſo highly 
uſeful and efficacious in maintaining a ſtate of health in the body, 
and proving, as it were, a natural — univerſal medicine, it muſt of 
courſe follow, that when this liquor is rather faulty, with regard to 
it's quantity, or depraved by a receſs from it's due temperature and 
eraſis, a ſure and unavoidable foundation for diſeaſes mult be laid: 
ſince then many, and theſe too, formidable diſorders derive their 
origins from ſome ſault of the bile, the principal virtue and energy 
of the medicines employed in curing them ought to conſiſt in cor- 
recting this liquor, when peccant in quality, generating it when 
defettive, or evacuating it when too abundant in quantity: for 

as the bile, when in it's due late, is juſtly to be accounted a true 

and genuine medicine to the body; ſo we muſt readily grant, that 

the moſt important of all other medicines are ſuch as are calculated 

for reducing this liquor to a natural and temperate ſtate. 

As to the manner in which the hide is ſecreted in the liver, there 
are various opinions. Some maintain, that the pores of the ſecre- 
tory glands of the liver, have a certain configuration and magnitude, 
to which the particles of the ble floating in the blood, being jult an- 
{werable both in bulk and figure, are admitted in, and all the reſt 
excluded. Others have recourſe to a ferment which they ſuppoſe 
to reſide in the liver, by means of which, the particles of the blood, 
in their paſſage through the ſecretory ducts, aſſume the form of ble. 
Others maintain, that the fluids contained in the blood of the dena 
porta, apply indifferently to the apertures of the ſecretory tubes, con- 
tiguous to the extremities of the vena porta, and to the extreme 
branches of the vena cava ; that the pores of the cava being too lit- 
tle, and thoſe of the porta large enough to admit certain particles, 
theſe being ſeparated from the ſociety of the eſſential part of the 
blood, and expoled to the action of the biliary veſſels, conſtitute a 
new humour diſtin from the blood, called bile. Dr. Keil accounts 
for the ſecretion of the bile, from the ſtrong attraction between the 
particles of which it is compoſed. But all this is very ſyſtematical. 
As to the quantity of tie %% ſecreted in the liver, we are ignorant, 
as Dr. Haller obſerves, of the velocity with which the blood of the 
meſentery circulates; we are ignorant of the cauſes which may ei- 
ther accelerate or retard it's — ; we have not the diameters of 
the veſſels preciſely aſcertained, nor indeed do they remain invaria- 
bly the ſame; and conſequently were we to pretend to fix the quan- 
tity of bile ſecreted in the liver in any given tune, we ſhould certainly 
be very erroneous in our calculations, 

The uſe of the ble is to attenuate the chyle, to mix the oleage- 
nous parts of the blpod with the aqueous, to ſtimulate the inteſtines, 
and in part to change the acid of the chyle. All theſe effects the 
tic bile produces in a greater, and the hepatic in a leſſer degree. 

The bie is a juice of great importance with regard to the good or 
ill habit of the animal. We have already ſeen how it operates upon 
the chyle, the blood, &c. to which-we may add, that it likewiſe 
aſſiſts in digeſtion, by promoting putrefaction. A redundance of 
bile occaſions many and terrible diſeaſes, which, according to the 
ſeat of the humours, their acrimony or vent given them, will ap- 
pear in the thape of a remitting or intermitting fever, a cholera, or 
dyſentery. Too great an evacuation of the bite, either upwards or 
downwards, robs the chylifaction of it's main inſtrument. Hence 
it prevents digeſtion, fecretion, excretion of the fæces, and produces 
an acid temperature, coldneſs, weakneſs, paleneſs, and ſwoonings. 
And if the bite be preyented in it's diſcharge into the inteſtines, it 
produces a jaundice. 

Of atra bilis, or black hie, Boꝛrhaave diſtinguiſhes three ſorts : 
iſt, the mildelt, ariſing from the matter of the blood put into too 
great a motion, which hence takes the name of aduſt: the 2d is an 
aggravation of the firſt, ariſing from the ſame cauſes, only height- 
ened; and the 3d is a corrupt parched bie, which is the worſt of all. 

BILIARY concreti4ys, commonly called gall-ſtones, found in the 
paſſages of the Jide, or in the gall-bladder, are not of a cretaceous 
nature, but are merely coagula of the bile formed by an acid; which 
acquire a ſtony hardneſs, when allowed to ſtagnate. 

ILIMBI, the name of a tree growing in the Eaſt Indies, where 
it is famous for it's medicinal uſes. It ſeldom grows to above 
twelve feet high, is carefully cultivated in gardens, and flowers all 
the year round. | 

Lhe juice of the root is drank as a cure for fevers. The leaves 
boiled, and made into a cataplaſm with rice, are famed in all ſorts 
of tumours, and the juice of the fruit is uſed in almoſt all external 
heats, dipping linen rags in it, and applying them to the parts. It 
is drank, mixed with arrack, to cure diarrhœas; and the dried 
leaves, mixed with betel leaves, and given in arrack, are ſaid to 
promote delivery. The fruit is pleaſant to the taſte, when tully 
ripe, and is commonly eaten ; when ſmaller, and unripe, it makes 
a very pleaſant pickle. European botaniſts have called it malus In- 
dica fructu pentagono, the Indian apple-tree, with the five cornered 
fruit. 

BILINGUIS, in a general ſenſe, implies a perſon who ſpeaks 
two languages ; and more peculiarly denotes a perſon, who has two 
tongues in his mouth ; an inſtance of which is given by Dolæus. 

ILINGU1S, in law. See MEDIETAS limgue. 

BILIOUS complexith. See CHOLERIC, COMPLEXION, TEM- 

PERAMENT, ; 


 Bit1tous FEVER, called alſo the marſh fever, the remittent fe- 


| ver, the autumnal remitting fever, and. the camp fever, 
| ; When 
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When a fever is accompanied with bilious diſcharges by vomit or 
ſtool, whether it be continual, intermittent, or remittent, it is cal- 
led bilious, It is an inſtance of the typhus icterodes of Dr. Cullen. 
The typhus is a genus that comprehends ſeveral ſpecies ; theſe, how- 
cver, are not well aſcertained by obſervation ; many of the different 
caſes do not imply any ſpecific difference, and ſeem to be merely 
varieties, ariling trom a different degree of power in the cauſe, from 
different circumitances of the climate or ſeaſon in which they hap- 
pen, or from different circumſtances in the conſtitution of the per- 
{ons affected. One effect ariling from theſe circumſtances in the 
conſtitution of the perſons affected, is an unutual quantity of mY 
appearing in the courſe of the diſeaſe. This unuſual quantity of bile 
is almoſt a diſtinguiſhing character of intermittent fevers ; but if it 
thould appear with a continued fever, it could only be conſidered in 
ſuch a caſe as a coincidence, owing to the itate of the ſeaſon, pro- 
ducing no different ſpecies, or fundamental diſtinction, but merely 
a variety of the diſcaſe. | 

In Britain, it generally prevails after hot weather; in hot coun- 
tries it is moſt frequent in damp —_ places, and after great rains, 
that are ſucceeded by great heats. In both ſituations, they who 
are expoſed to damps, and to the night air, are moſt ſubject to it. 

Beſides the cauſes in general of tevers, it is occaſioned by a co- 
pious ſecretion of the b:/icus fluid, which is poured into the duode- 
num and ſtomach, where, by it's acrimony, it ſtimulates and pro- 
duces inflammation, whence the ſymptoms proper to this fever 
ariſe, 

Beſides the uſual ſymptoms of fever, there is an extraordinary 
inquietude and anguilh, a burning heat, cardialgia, nauſea, vo- 
miting or purging, or both, and thereby a diſcharge of bile. The 
thirſt, in this diſcaſe, is exceſſive, and the dejection of ſpirits equal- 
ly ſo; the pulſe is {mall but quick, ſometimes it remits very ſenſi- 
bly, at others the remillions are very obſcure; and at laſt an inflam- 
mation of the bowels comes on. 

If the diſcharges are cadaverous, death uſually is at hand, and an 
involuntary — of the excrements is uſually fatal. 

If the pulſe is full and hard, bleeding may be admitted of in the 
beginning, but rarely, if ever, admits of a repetition. And if in 
hot countries, it is belt to omit this evacuation totally, But in all 
caſes begin with giving a grain or two of the tart. emet. by way of 
emetic. 

If ſaline medicines are given, the neutral mixture is the moſt 
proper, but each doſe thould be adminiſtered in the act of efferveſ- 
cence. 

And as ſoon as an intermiſſion is perceived, begin with the bark, 
for it is the chief dependence. But if the diſeaſe 1s very violent, or 
the patient in a hot clime, the bark muſt be given before the inter- 
mi ſlon, for on it's early uſe depends the cure; a dram may be given 
every hour in wine and water, or what elſe the patient uſes for his 
common drink. If the bark, in ſubſtance, is not agreeable, let a 
cold infuſion of it be ſubſtituted, which may be 4 with the 
elixir vitriol, and the patient may take it as freely and frequently, as 
his ſtomach will bear it. If it runs off by ſtool, or is ejected by 
vomit, a few drops of the in. thebaic. will probably prevent it. 

After a vomit with tart. emet. ſome commend the following pow- 
der, R tart. emet. gr. j. p. contray. c. gr. v. m. to be repeated 
every two hours, until it procures a vomiting, purging, and ſweat- 
ing; but the uſe of the columbo root ſeems tar more eligible. 

I, after remiſſions or intermiſſions, the diſeaſe changes into a 
continued fever, bleeding becomes neceſſary, unleſs other ſymptoms 
forbid it ; but whether there be room for bleeding or no, bliſters are 
not only uſeful, but the beſt remedy. To theſe may be joined the 
neutral ſalts and diaphoretic powders. But, though a ſweat be the 

roper Criſis, it ought never to be promoted by heriaca, or the like 
* medicines; unleſs the pulſe thould fink, and the petechiæ or 
other bad ſymptoms appear: in which caſe the warmer alexiphar- 
mics are necellary, as the diſeaſe has changed into a MALIGNANT 
FEVER. See Malignant calarrhal FEVER; 

BILL, in mechanics, a cutting inſtrument of iron, in the form 
of a creſcent, uſed by huſbandmen, gardeners, &c. 

B1LL, in trade, ſignifies an account of goods delivered to, or of 
work done for, a perſon. It alſo denotes a ſecurity for money un- 
der the hand, and ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, without any condi- 
tion or forfeiture, in caſe of non- performance. 

B1:.L, in law, implies a declaration in writing, commonly ad- 
dreſſed to the lord chancellor, exprefling a grievance, or wrong, 
which the complainant hath ſuffered the other party ; or elle 
fome offence committed by him againſt ſome law of the realm. 

B1LL, in parliament, denotes certain propolitions, offered to 
both houſes, to be conſidered and approved by them, and then to 
be preſented to the king to paſs into an act or law. 

ILL of exchange, a ſhort order written on a ſlip of paper, by a 
merchant, &c. tor paying to ſuch a perſon, or bis order, and in 
fome countries to the bearer, in a diſtant place, a certain ſum of 
money. 5 
: When a bill is ſaid to be payable to bearer, it is underſtood to be 
payable to him, who firſt offers himſelf after it becomes due. To 
be paid a 4i// of this kind, there needs neither order or transfer; yet 
it is good to know to whom it is paid. | | 

There are three things neceſlary to conſtitute a B of exchange. 
1. That it be drawn in one place upon ſome perſon in another. 
2. That there be three perſons concerned, the drawer, the preſen- 
ter, or perſon in whoſe favour it is drawn, and the acceptor, or him 
on whom it is drawn. It muſt alſo mention that the value which 


the drawer has received, is either in bills of exchange, in money, 


merchandize, or other effects, which are to be expreſſed. 
Theſe bills are made payable either at fight, or ſo many days, 
weeks, or months aiter date the ſpace of a month being called 


7 


9 


ulance, and two or three months after date, double or 
— —__ 
ills of exchange are alſs either inland or foreign; : 
ſaid to be only in the nature of a letter ; but the 8 * 
garded in law, becauſe it is for the advantage of commerce with 
_ opt: and conſequently renders it an object of public 

Not only the drawer, but alſo every indorſer of a bil is liable 
the payment of it; for an indorſer charges himſelf in the ſame ag 
ner, as if he had originally drawn the þ://: and the plaintiff, in wy 
action in ſuch a cale, is not obliged to prove the drawer's hand "ay 
cauſe the indorſer becomes a new drawer. He mult however: rove 
that he demanded the money of the drawer or drawers, or hat be 
made inquiry, and could not find them in convenient time ; tor * 
the cuſtom eltablithed among merchants, the indorſer is to receiy 
the money of the firſt drawer if he can; but if he cannot, the a 
dorſer muſt anſwer it. The forging a bill of exchange, or any * 
ceptance, is felony. 5 

BII LS, lumbard, are inſtruments of an uncommon kind and fl. 
gure, uſed in ny and Flanders, and of late alſo in France ; con. 
_ of a piece of parchment, -cut to an acute angle about an inch 
broad at top, and terminating in a point at bottom ; chiefly given 
where private perſons are concerned in the fitting out a thip on Aa 
oog voyage. The manner is this : 4 

he party, who is deſirous to be concerned in the cargo or ven- 
ture, carries his money to the merchant, who fits out the ſhi 
where it is entered down in a regiſter ; at the ſame time the mer. 
chant writes down on a piece of parchment, upwards of an inch 
broad, and ſeven. or eight inches long, the name of the lender, and 
the ſum lent, which being cut diagonal-wiſe, or from corner to 
corner, each party retains his half. On the return of the veſſe] 
the lender brings his moiety to the merchant, which being com- 
pared with the other, he receives his dividend accordingly. 

Much the ſame is practiſed in Holland by thoſe who lend mone 
on your ges: the name of the borrower, and the ſum, are written on 
a like ſlip of 122 which is cut in two, and half given to the 
borrower, and the other half ſtitched to the pledge-; that, upon com- 
paring them together — the borrower may receive his goods on 
paying the money ſtipulated. 

BiLLs, bank, are notes or inſtruments which intitle a private 
perſon to part of the bank ſtock. See NoTE. 

BILL of parcels, an account of goods bought, with their prices, 
given by the ſeller to the buyer. 

BILL of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, 
both inward and outward, wherein is expreſſed the merchant im- 
porting or exporting, the quantity of goods, the ſorts, and from 
whence imported, or to what place exported. 

BiLL of lading, an acknowledgment ſigned by the maſter of the 
ſhip, and given to a merchant, &c. containing an account of the 
goods which the maſter has received on board from that merchant, 
&c. with a promiſe to deliver them at the intended place for a cer- 
tain ſum of money. Each 6:7 of lading muſt be treble, one for the 
merchant who ſhips the goods, another to be ſent to the perſon to 
whom they are conſigned, and the third to remain in the hands of 
the maſter of the ſhip. It muſt however be obſerved, that a þill of 
lading is only uſed when the goods ſent on board a ſhip are but part 
of the cargo; for when a merchant loads a veſſel intirely on his own 
account, the deed paſſed between him and the maſter of the ſhip is 
called charter-party. 

BILL of ſale is when a man, wanting a ſum of money, delivers 
goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives this /,, impow- 
ering him to ſell the goods, in caſe the ſum borrowed is not repaid 
with intereſt at the time appointed. 

BILL of flare, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to merchants, 
by which they have liberty to carry, duty-ſree, all ſuch ſtores aud 
proviſions as the ſhip's crew may have occaſion for during the voy- 
age. 

BILL of ſufferance, a licence granted to a merchant at the cuſtom- 
houſe, ſuftering him to trade trom one Englith port to another, 
without paying cuſtom. 

BiLLs of mortality, are weekly liſts of thoſs who die, as well as 
of others who are born in each week. Sce MorTAL1TY. 
BILL, in phyſiology, is a cartilaginous ſubſtance, covered with a 
ſkin, which forms the beak of a bird: in ſome, it does the office of 
teeth ; in others, is a weapon of offence. In the parrot it is hook- 
ed, and ſerves to climb and catch hold of boughs, as well as to 
maſticate the food. The phoenicopter's bill is pointed at the end 
like a ſword : the upper bil of this bird moves in eating, the lower 
being fixed, which is the contrary of what is found in all other birds. 
The woodpecker's 6! is ſtrong, and ſharp enough to dig holes, and 
. in the heart of the hardeſt timber. See P Ni CO TEE and 

cus. 

Bi L, crow's, is the beginning of the chimerical proceſs of ihe 
67 yr 6 ſtone, diſcovered by the blackneſs of the matter, cal- 
ed alſo the crow's head, 

BILLA VERA, the bill is true, words indorſed on the back of every 
bill found by the grand jury, denoting, that the preſenter has fur- 
niſhed his preſentment with probable evidence, worthy of further 
conſideration. | 

BILLARD, in ichthyology, a name given in England to the 
young of the coal-fiſh, or rowling pollack, up to a certain ſize, 3 
the cod till full grown is called a S ling, 

BILLES, in traffic, a name firſt given by the French, and aſter- 
wards by other nations, to the maſles of raw ſteel, or ſuch as has 
been tempered for ſale, and is ready to be wrought into tools, &e. 
This, in working, loſes it's temper, which it recovers again b) 
plunging it anto cold water, 


BILLET, 


—— Cw. 


B'1'N 


„in heraldry, a bcaring in form of a long ſquate. The 
— to repreſent pieces of cloth of gold or ver : but Guil. 
lim thiaks they repreſent a letter ſealed up; and other authors take 
them for bricks. F 1 

Billetts imaplies that the eſcutcheon is all over ſtrewed with billets, 
the number not aſcertained. 

BiLLET-2w92d, ſmall wood for fewel, cut three feet and four 
inches long, and ſeven inches and a half in compaſs; the aſſize of 
which is to be inquired of by juſtices. BY. : 

BILLET, Gillette, in the French cuſtoms, a little ſign in form of a 
caſk, hung up at places where toll 1s to be paid, to give notice to 
paſſengers and carriages, that before they advance farther the dues 
are to be paid to the king, or to the lord who is charged with the 
care of repairing the highways. 3 ; 

BILLETING, in military affairs, is the quartering of ſoldiers 
in the houſes of a town or village. Among fox-hunters, it ſigni- 
fies the ordure and dung of a fox. | 

BILLETINS. Sce the article BROTHERS of charity. 

BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of game played with two ſmall 
ivory balls, on an oblong table, covered with green cloth, and placed 
exactly level, which balls are driven by ſticks made on 2 e, al- 
ternately againſt each other, with a view to puſh the paſſive ball into 
hazards, or holes, on the edges and corners, according to certain laws, 
or conditions of the 2 | 

The word comes from the French 6://:ard, of bille, the ball made 
uſe of: and that from the Latin pi, a ball. 

BILLON, in the hiſtory of coins, a compoſition of precious and 
baſe metals, where the latter predominate : wherefore gold, under 
twelve carats fine, is called bi//-n of gold; and ſilver, under fix 

nny-weights, billon of ſilver. So little attention was paid former- 
ly to the purity of gold and ſilver, that the term lan of gold was 
applied only to that which was under twenty-one carats ; and 6:/on 
of ſilver to that which was lower than ten penny- weights. 

BILOCULAR, in botany, a capſule having two cells. 

BILUR, in :atural hiſtory, a name given by Arabian writers to 
a gem, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be the onyx, and cthers the 
beryl : but is more probably the pebble-cryſtal of the Eaſt Indies. 

BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. If two medial lines, as AB and 
BC, commenſurable only in power, containing a rational rectan- 
ple, are compounded, the whole line AC will be irrational, and is 
called a firſt bimedial line. 
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BINARY number, that compoſed of two units. See NUMBER. 

Bix ARV arithmetic, that wherein unity or 1 and o are only uſed, 
and the cypher multiplies every thing. Thus 1 is one, 10 two, 11 
three, 100 four, &c. 

This was the invention of Mr. Leibnitz, who ſhews it to be very 
expeditious in diſcovering the properties of numbers, and in con- 
ſtructing tables: and Mr. Dangecourt, in the Hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, gives a ſpecimen of it concerning arithmeti- 
cal progreſſionals; where he ſhews that, becauſe in binary arithme- 
tic only two characters are uſed, therefore the laws of progreſſion 
may be more eaſily diſcovered by it than by common arithmetic. 

The author, however, does not recommend this method for com- 
mon uſe, becauſe of the great number of figures required to expreſs 
a number. a 

Binaky meaſure, in muſic, is a meaſure which is beaten equally, 
or where the time of riſing is equal tv that of falling; uſually called 
common time. See TIE and MEASURE, 

3 leaf, in botany, a digitate leaf, compoſed of two 
Heid. - 

| BIND-weed. See ConvoLvuLus, and BRVoNV.—BI x p- 
weed, rough. See SMILAX.—BIND weed, fea. See SOLDANEL. 

BINDER-cze, the weakeſt kind of tan-ooze. See TANNING... 
BINDING its, in architecture, are thoſe joiſts in a floor, into 
which the trimmers of ſtair-caſes, or well-holes of the ſtairs, and 
3a Maa by are framed: theſe ſhould be ſtronger than common 
Jo1 $, 
 Binpixs, in the art of defence, a method of ſecuring or croſſing 
the adverſary's ſword with a preſſure, accompanied with a ſpring 
from the wriſt. See BEATING. | 


The great objection made by ſome people, particularly thoſe 
time-catchers, againſt the frequent uſe of binding, is, that when a 
man, in performing it, cleaves too much to his adverſary's ſword, 
tie n liable to his adverſary's ſlipping of him, and conſequently of 
receiving either a plain thruſt, or one from a feint. 


INDING is a term in falconry, which implies tiring, or when a 
hawk ſeizes. 


Binvixc books, See Book-binding. 


G, in the alum-works, denotes a heap of alum thrown to- 
gether in order to drain. - 


BINN, Binna, a ſort of cheſt or cupboard, wherein to lock up 
bread, meat, or other proviſions. 
The word is alſo uſed for a place boarded up to put corn in. 
Bixxs, uſed at ſea, are contrivances for preſerving peas and oat- 
meal; which are apt to ſpoil in caſks. They conſiſt of falſe bot- 
toms of hair clothes laid on bars, whereby freſh air may be blown 
upwards through them, with ſmall ventilators, at proper times. 
BINNACLE, in naval affaits, a wooden caſe ſtanding imme- 


—— before the helm or deck, and containing three diviſions, with 
A _ ſhutter to each ; the middle of which is for a lamp or can- 
dle, and the two ſide o 


is lieered: nes for the ſea-compaſſes, by which the courſe 


war, one being for the helmſman, and the other for the officer who 
conns or direAs him. See COMPASS, QuarTER-MASTER. 


| BINOCULAR teleſcope. See TELESCOPE. 
1 


there are always two on the quarter-deck of a ſhip of 


BINOMIAL, or BixoMiNAL re, in algebra, is a root con- 
ſiſting of two parts or members connected with the ſign : thus 
x + ys a binomial root, conſiſting of the ſum of thoſe wo quanti- 
ties. 


If a root have three parts, as a + b Te, it is called a trinomial ; 
if more, a multinomial. 


BINOMIAL is a term uſed, in algebra, for a binomial, one of 


whoſe terms is an impoſſible quantity. Thus, a ++ y/ — bb is an 
impoſſible binomial. 


INOMIAL ſurd denotes a binomial, whoſe terms are ſurds : as 


Va b. or a + br, if m and n be fractions. 

Binemial ſurd is alſo applied to any quantity having a rational part 
and a ſurd part, as 25 + 968. 

B1iNOMIAL curve denotes a curve, whoſe ordinate is expreſſed by 
a binomial, Thus if the ordinate of a curve be of this form, 


6 A 
x T e+f m. the curve 1s called a binomial curve. 

INOMIAL theorem 1s often uſed to ſignify Sir Iſaac Newton's 
theorem for raiſing a binomial to any power, or for extracting any 
ROOT of a binomial. 

This theorem may be inveſtigated and explained in the following 
manner: whatever power of @ be required, it is obvieus, from 
a continued multiplication of this qyantity into itſelf, that the index 
of a in the firſt term is equal to the index of the power required; and 
that the indices of a decreaſe by the ſame difference, viz. unit, ſo as 
to become o in the laſt term; the quantity being 4 = 1. Thoſe 
of b increaſe ; in the firſt term it has © tor it's index, in the ſecond 
I, &c. and in the laſt term it's index is the fame with that of a in 
the firſt ; and the ſum of the indices of both quantities in every term 
is the fame, or equal to the index of the power required. The co- 
efficient for any term is eaſily found; that of the firſt term being 
unit, by multiplying the co- efficient of the preceding term by the 
index of @ in the fame term, and dividing the — by the index 
of þ in the given term, and continuing the operation, till the num- 
ber of co-efhcients after the firſt be equal to the number of units in 
the index of the power required. | 

It appears from hence, that the co-efficients increaſe, till the in- 
dices of the two quantities are equal, in a power denomirated by an 
even number ; and in a power denominated by an odd number thoſe 
of the two middle terms are the ſame ; and then the remaining co- 
efficients decreaſe in the ſame order, Thus, if a +6 is to be 
raiſed to a power denoted by m, a ]“ will be equal to am + 

m—1 m—1 m2 
mani mX —— Xa" b N X— X — N42 
2 2 

m—I m—2 m—3 1 
bY ＋ X — X — X — X a"—4þ+, &c. The ſame 
2 4 
theorem may be eaſily . to the evolution of powers, or the ex- 
traction of any root; the index in this caſe being a fraction whoſe 
denominator is equal to the index of the root required. E. gr. 
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BINOMIUS, denotes a perſon with two names. It was cuſ- 
tomary, among the ancient Chriſtians, to change their name, when 
converted from heatheniſm. Parents alſo gave their children one 
name at their birth, and a ſecond at their baptiſm. Hence, theſe 
Chriſtians were ſtyled bin9m:z. The religious in the Romiſh church 
alſo aſſume a new name on their reception into the monaſtic ſtate ; 
as do the Jewiſh proſelytes at their circumciſion. 

BIOC LYTE, an order of officers, in the Byzantine empire, 
who were appointed to prevent the violences frequently committed 
by the ſoldiers. They were ſuppreſſed by Juſlinian. 

The brocolyte are ſuppoſed to anſwer to the French archers of the 
Marſhalſea. | 

BIOGRAPH ER, one who writes the lives of remarkable perſons. 
Such were Plutarch, Corn. Nepos, Suetonius, Bayle, &c. 

BIOGRAPHY, a ſpecies of hiſtory which records the lives and 
characters of reſpeRable perſons. 

The word is formed from Pur, life, and ye, I deſcribe. 

This is at once the moſt entertaining and inſtructive kind of hiſ- 
tory. It admits of all the painting and paſſion of romance ; but 
with this capital difference, that our paſſions are more keenly in- 
tereſted, becauſe the characters and incidents are not only agreea- 
ble to nature, but ſtrictly true. 

BIOLYCHNIUM, from pvc, life, and àuxvog light, denotes a 
ſubſtantial fire, flame, or heat, which certain phylicians ſuppoſe 
actually lodged, or inherent in the heart, and remaining there as 
long as life laſts. Some aſſert, that the human ſoul, others the 
animal ſpirits, and others the deity, performs the office of a biolych- 
nium, and is the ſpring of all the actions and motions of the body. 

See BLoop, &c. 3 

BiOLYCHNIUM is likewiſe the name of a peculiar kind of vital 
balſam, prepared from human blood; the proceſs of which is de- 
ſeribed by Beguinus. | | 
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. BIOTA, in zoology, a name applied by Dr. Hill to the POLYPE ; 
which ſee. 

BIOT HANATI, or bie:thanti, among phyſicians, denoies thoſe 
who die a violent death; but it more properly ſignifies ſuicides. 

BiOTHANATI was alſo a term of reproach given by the heathens 
to the primitive Chriſtians, from their conſtancy and forwardnels to 
lay down their lives in martyrdom, from the belief of a future life 
atter death, which the word implies. 

BloTHaNATOS, in ſome middle-age writers, ſignifies wicked, 
damnable, or accurſed. 

BIOUAC, in military affairs, a night guard performed by the 
whole army, when there is any apprehenſion of danger from the 
enemy. | 
BIPARTIENT, in arithmetic; a number that divides another 
into two __ parts, without a remainder. Thus 2 is a biparttent 
10 4, to O, &c. 

BIPARTITE kaf, in botany, a leaf divided into two ſegments. 

BIPENNIS, a kind of halberd, or two edged ax, 3 uſed 
by the Amazons in fight; as alſo by the ſeamen, to cut aſunder the 
ropes and cordage of the enemy's veſſels. It was a —_— of the 
oriental nations, made like a double ax, with a ſhort handle. 

BIQUADRATE, or BiquaDrarTic, the next power above the 
cube, or the ſquare multiplied by itſelf. 

* BrQuADRATIC equation, in algebra, is an equation where the 


unknown quantity has four dimenſions. Thus, x* + ax? +6 x*. 


+ cx +d=0, is a biguadratic equation, becauſe the term x“ is 
of four dimenſions. Sce EQUATION. 

BrQuaDRATIC parabla, in geometry, a curve line of the third 
order, having two infinite legs tending the fame way. See PARA“ 
BOLA. | 

B1iQUADRATIC power, in algebra, is the fourth power or ſquared 
* of any number or quantity: thus 16 is the biquadratic power 
of 2; for 2X 2 4, and 4 X 42 16. 

BiQUuADRATIC ro, the root of a fourth power, or the fquare 

root of the ſquare root; thus the biqguadratic root of 8 1 is 3; for the 
ſquare root of $1 is 9 ; and the ſquare root of 9 is 3. 
. BIQUALAR, in the Algerine cuſtoms, is a cook of the divan, 
who has the care of furniſhing the officers and commanders of the 
Algerine ſoldiery with meat and drink in the camp, garriſon, &c. 
This office is the firſt ſtep towards higher preferment. 

BIQUINTILE, an aſpe& of the planets, when they are 144, 
or twice the fifth part of 360 degrees diſtant from each other. 

BIRABETANE, a name given by ancient botanic writers to 
vervain, and other ſacred wil 4 uſed in ſacrifices. Hierobotane is 
the common Greek name of vervain ; and the Latin name verbena 


probably came from the Æolic manner of ſpeaking this word, which 


was. by the Greeks applied in general to all facrificial plants. 

| BIRAO, in botany, the name given by the inhabitants of the 

Philippine iſlands to a plant more commonly known among botani- 

cal writers by the name tugus, and ſuppoſed by Camelli, who care- 

= argiggar it on the ſpot, to be the true amomum of the ancient 
reeks. 

BIRCH-vree, BETULA, in botany, is a ſmall tree common in 
moiſt woods, with nurnerous very flexible branches, and ſomewhat 
oval, ſharp pointed, ſerrated, deep green leaves, hanging on long 
and weak pedicles ; producing ſmall ſcaly cones, which contain lit- 
tle winged ſeeds. The bark, which appears externally white and 
chapt, conſiſts of a thick brittle ſubſtance, of a dark browniſh red 
colour, covered with three or four whitiſh, very thin, ſmoothy, 
flexible, tough, ſemitranſparent, membraneous coats. 

On deeply wounding or boring the trunk of the b:rch-tree early in 
the ſpring, there iſſues by degrees a very large quantity of a limpid, 
watery, ſweetiſh juice. It is ſaid, that one tree will bleed a gallon 
or two in a day; that the juice extracted near the root is much 

te than that obtained from the upper part 
of the trunk, or from the branches ; and that after the leaves have 
begun to appear, the juice loſes it's ſweetneſs and becomes diſagree- 
able. This juice has been drank as an antiſcorbutic and deob(tru- 
ent; it ſenſibly promotes urine, and, if taken freely, looſens the 
belly. In keeping, it ſoon turns ſour, unleſs defended from the air 
by covering it's ſurface with a little oil ; by fermentation, it is con- 
vorted into a weak vinous liquor. Inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of 
a thin ſyrup, and ſet in a cool place for ſome weeks, it yields brown- 
ith ſaline concretions, approaching, as Marggraf obſerves, to the 
nature of manna. 

The leaves and the bark of the tree have been employed, chiefly 
externally, as reſolvents, detergents, and antiſeptics. Simon Paulli 
relates, that an univerſal pruriginous ſcabies, which had been re- 
ccived by infection, was cured by bathing with a decoction of the 
bark and young branches, in which ſome nitre and tærtar had been 
diſſolved. With regard to the leaves, they diſcover to the touch a 
reſinous unctuoſity, and to the taſte an unpleaſant bitterneſs ; rub- 
bed a little, they yield a pretty ſtrong, and not diſagreeable ſmell. 
The bark has no ſmell ; the thin membranes have no taſte ; the 
thicker brittle part has a ſlight roughiſh one. This laſt gives a pale 
yellowiſh tincture to rectiſied ſpirit, and a deep yellowiſh red to 
Water; the watery infuſion ſtrikes a browniſh black colour with ſo— 
lution of chalybeate vitriol, but immediately throws off the colour- 
iug matter and becomes limpid, a phanotnenon which has not been 
oblerved-in other mixtures of this kind; or inſpillating the infuſion, 
the remaining extract proves moderately auſtere. 

The bark of this tree has been recommended alſo in fumigations, 
for correcting contagious air. The membranes are highly inflam- 


mable, in burning yield no particular ſmell, and give out a reſinous 
exudation of no ſmell or taſte. The brittle part is leſs inflammable, | 
emits a ſtrong acid vapour and no reſin. 


This tree is propazated by ſuckers taken from the roots of old 
trees, which may be tranſplanted cither in October or February, but 


. 


October is to be preferred; for if the ſpring ſhould prove 

planted in February will many of — Ar it dll, 72 "hoſe 
foil, and will grow either in moiſt ſpungy foils, or in tony eee 
velly marſhes, or bogs: when the young trees have been ap 
two years, you ſhould, if deſigned tor underwood, cut them dow 

within fix inches of the ſurface, which will cauſe them to ſhoot mo 
ſtrong and vigorous branches; but if they are deſigned for lar 
trees, it will be much better to let them ſtand three years before — 
head them down ; and when you do it, cut them within three inche 
of the ground, that their flems may be ſtrait and handſome : w 
you mult obierve, when they begin to put out, whether they ro. 
duce more than one ſhoot ; which it they do, you muſt cut off all 
but the ſtrongeſt and moſt convenient ſhoot, which muſt be tained 
up for a ſtem. | 

Where no young plants are near, this tree may be raiſed from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be carefully gathered in autumn; and bein 
ſmall, ſhould not be buried deep in the ground. Autumn is alſo the 
beſt ſealon for ſowing them; and in a ſhady ſituation they will 
thrive better than when expoſed to the full ſun. 

The timber of this tree, though accounted the worſt of all other: 
yet is not without it's various uſes: the turners often uſe it to make 
chairs, &c. and the huſbandmen for making ox-yokes ; it is allo 
planted for hop-poles, hoops, &c. but, in places within twenty 
miles of London, it is kept often cut to make brooms, and turns to 
great account. 

In Sweden, Ruſſia, and Poland, they cover houſes with the bark 
of the birch-tree, inſtead of ſlate and tile. 

BirCH-/ree of America. See the article MAsTIC-tree, 
 BircH-berk, was anciently uſed for writing-tables, before the in- 
vention of _ The Indians cover their white cedar pinnaceg 
with large fla es of birch-bark, ſewing them with threads ot ſpruce. 
roots, and pitching them ; as the ancient Britons did with the 
willow. Pliny ſpeaks of a bitumen actually procured from the 
birch-tree. 

BikCH, fungus of, an excreſcence growing on it's trunk: it is 
aſtringent, and good againſt hæmorrhages; when boiled, beaten, 
and dried in an oven, it makes excellent ſpunk, or touch-wood. 

Bixch- leaves are antiſeptic, and of uſe in the dropſy, itcli, &c, 
either internally or externally applied. 

BiRCH-twigs compoſed the ancient faſces carried by the Roman 
lictors. They now ſerve to make reds and brooms ; and, ſmeared 
with bird-lime, they are uſed by fowlers. 

BiRCH-wine is made by fermenting the vernal juice: it was for- 
merly in great repute againſt all 5 diſorders; but is left out 
in the modern London practice. | 

BIRD, avis, in zoology, one of the ſix general claſſes of animals, 
the, characters of which are, that their body is covered with feathers, 
and that they have two wings, two legs, and a bill of a horny ſub- 
{tance ; the females likewiſe are all oviparous. | 

The knowledge of birds, of the orders and genera into which 
they are ſubdivided, and of their natures, uſes, figures, &c. couſti- 
tutes a particular ſcience, under the name of ornithology. 

Birds have been uſually divided into terreſtrial and aquatic, or 
land and water birds ; but this ſubdiviſion is too general, as well as 
indeterminate: a much more certain diſtinction of b:rds is founded 
on the different ſhapes and ſtructure of their beaks, from which 
alone they are naturally arranged under the fix following orders: 

I. The accipitres, or thoſe which have the beak uncinated, or 
hooked. | 

2. The price, or thoſe with convex and compreſſed beaks. 

3. The anſeres, or thoſe with dentated or ſerrated beaks. 

Thu The ſcalopaces, or thoſe furniſhed with ſubcylindric and obtuſe 
S. X 

5. The galline, comprehending ſuch birds as have the beak of a 
conic form, but crooked, and the upper chap imbricated. 

6. The paſſeres, or thoſe with conic and attenuated beaks. 

Bixps e comprehending the rapacious, pies, the gallinace- 
ous, the columbine, and the paſſerine, are ſubdivided into thoſe which 
have crooked beaks and talons ; and thoſe whoſe beaks and claws 
are ſtraiter. 

Of birds with crooked beaks and talons, ſome are carnivorous and 
rapacious, called birds of prey; others are frugivorous, called by the 
general name of parrots. 

The greater diurnal birds of prey are either of a more bold and 
generuus nature, as the eagle-kind, or of a more cowardly and ſlug- 
giſh, as the vulture. 

Concerning the carnivorous or rapacious birds, it is obſerved, 1. 
That though Ariſtotle ſays they fly ſolitary, yet that holds not in all; 
ſeeing that vultures have been ſeen to fly in troops fifty or ſixty to- 
gether. 

2. That the females of the ravenous birds are bigger, ſtronger» 
and of greater courage, than the males; nature ſeeming to have 
been ſo provident, as to furniſh theſe females with ſuch 3 
upon the account that they muſt provide food not only for them- 
ſelves, but alſo for their young ones. 

The leſſer diurnal birds: of prey are either of a generous and do- 
cible, or of a cowardly, ſluggiſh, and untractable nature. The 
generous and docible are the hawk-kind, which are wont to be re- 
claimed and manned for fowling. 

Of the cowardly and ſluggiſh, the greater ſort are the buzzard, 
ring-tail, and kite; the leſſer are, the butcher-kind, or ſhrike, about 
the ſize of a blackbird. 

Nocturnal birds of prey, are the eagle-owl, horn-owl ; the brown 
owl, white owl, grey owl, howlct, fern-owl or goat-ſucker, &c. 

Frugivorous land-birds, with crooked beaks and talons, as cocka- 
toons, parrots, parraquets, &c. make uſe of their beak in climbing, 
and move. the upper jaw. Land-birds, which have their bills and 


but 


| claws more ſtrait, as the oſtrich, caſſowary, and dodo, cannot H 
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at all, on account of the bulk of their bodies, and ſmallneſs of their 
"I he leaſt-ſized kind of land-brrds, with ſtrait bills and claws, are 
called ſmall birds ; which are ſubdivided into thoſe with ſlender bills, 
48 the lark, ſwallow, martin, &c. thick and ſhort bills, as the 
bull-finch, houſe-ſparrow, linnet, &c. thoſe with a hard protube- 
rance on the upper chap or bill, as the bunting, yellow-hammer, 
-ſparrow, &c. 

*** aquatic, or water-fowl, 1 the cloven-footed, 
me fin-footed, and web-footed, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as walk 
in the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. 

Some aquatics, which ſwim in the water, are cloven-footed, as 
the rail, plover, _— wet 1 the coot and grebe, 

but moſt are whole-footed, or web-footed. | 
3 thoſe with ſharp pointed and ſtraiter bills, have long 
wings, as the gull-Kind; and fome ſhorter, as thoſe diving-birds 
called douckers. Thoſe with broad bills may be divided into the 

ſe kind, which are larger; and the duck kind, which are ſmaller ; 
and theſe latter into ſea-ducks, or river and plaſh-ducks. 

The ſtructure and economy of birds are in many reſpects differ- 
ent from thoſe of their fellow bi-ped man, and of their fellow-brutes 
the quadrupeds, havin ſome parts which thoſe want, and being 
without others which they have, befides = 3 in the con- 

ivance of parts which are common to both; all wiſely adapted to 
rg fro conditions and manners of life. , 0 

The ears of birds differ much from thoſe of men or beaſts ; there 
is almoſt a direct paſſage from one ear to the other of birds ; ſo that 
prick but the ſmall membrane called the drum in either car, and 
water poured in at the one ear will run out at the other. But this is 
not all: what is much more remarkable, they have no cochlea ; but, 
inſtead thereof, there is a ſmall twiſting paſſage that opens into a 
large cavity running betwixt two ſculls, and ow all round the 
head; the upper ſcull is * gy by many hundreds of ſmall thread- 
like pillars or fibres, which, as is ſuppoſed, have another uſe alſo, 
to break the ſound from making any confuſed echo, and to make it 
one and diſtin. | 

This paſſage, obſerved betwixt the two ſculls, is much — in 
ſinging _—_ _ _ _ _ not ln ; fo ws þ _ 8 — 

that any perſon that has but been ſhewn this, may eaſily judge 
the bead That bird is a ſinging bird, or has aptitude thereto, thou 
he never ſaw the bird before, nor knew what bird it were. 

The bones, which are all hollow and fiſtular, conduce to render 
the body lighter and more buoyant. 

To ſup Ny the want of maſtication, birds have two or three ſto- 
machs. The digeſtion of birds is alſo very ſtrong, eſpecially in 
hens, ducks, and pigeons, whoſe ſtomachs have been found to act 
even on glaſs bullets, | 
The — of birds are made to poiſe their bodies in the air; and 
their pectoral muſcles are the ſtrongeſt of all, as ſerving for the mo- 
on of the wings, which, in long 1 _ __ requires om 

ength, whereas in man the crural muſcles are ſtrangeſt. 
er their whole ſtructure is admirabl — — flight, 
eſpecially that of the pelican, which, beſide all other a 
pm has a . of air lodged in the veficule of the ſkin, 
which it takes in at every inſpiration, and expels again at expiration, 
awe ag Ne bulk is conſiderably enlarged, without any ſenſible in- 
creaſe of weight. | 

The ſagacity of birds in building, and placing their neſts out of 
the reach of enemies, and in avoiding nox1ous plants, is prodigious. 
Being warned of the danger by the ſmell or uvia of ſuch plants, 
it is {aid they will not ſo much as touch or perch on them. | 

The ovaries in birds are ſingle, and only furniſhed with ſingle 
8 2 to convey the eggs to the uterus ; the whole faſtened 
to their back. n 

Bixps, feetleſs, is a denomination given by ſome of the ancients 
| ” 85 1 * e a _ notion that, having no feet, 

only fly, and not walk. | 
1 ſubterranean, are ſuch as reſide in caves and holes under 
n of N bats, and particularly thoſe ducks 
nitzer ſea. 
Bixps, \ſmging, are the nightingale, blackbird, ſtarling, thruſh, 
linnet, lark, throſtle, Canary-bird, bullfinch, goldfinch, &c. 

Their firſt ſound is called chirp, which is a ſingle ſound repeated 
at ſhort intervals; the next call, which is a repetition of one and 
the ſame note ; and the third ſound is called recording, which a 
young bird continues to do for ten or eleven months, till he is able 
to execute every part of his ſong z and when he is perfect in his leſ- 
ſon, he is ſaid to ſing his ſong round, Their notes are no mare in- 
nate, than language in man ; they all ſing in the ſame key. Daines 
ſ 1 has meg, on to reduce their comparative merits to a 
"oe + 9 7 Explain ow they firſt came to have particular notes. 

\G of birds. 8 

Bixps, m:gratory, the ſame with birds of PASSAGE. 

IRDS, decoy, are thoſe trained up to allure and call others into 

L nets, ſnares, lime-twigs, &c. 

Ds, meſſage, are employed to convey letters, &c. either for the 
lake of diſpatch, or ſafery. See CARRIER-pigeen. OT 

B. RD, mecking, in Virginia. See Mock-bird. 

q 1 humming, is fo denominated from the noiſe it makes in 
ight. It is the American tomineius, and ſaid to be the ſmalleſt of 


the whole ſpecies of birds. See GUAINUMBI. 


IRDS, anomalous, Later naturaliſts claſs the BAT with the qua- 
druped kind, and cond l 


ih emn it to be a mouſe; and ſome maintain 
e barnacle, of ſoland- 


tern bird, de 
eren lik nominated 


gooſe, to be a fiſh. The penguin, an eaſ- 
from an iſland of that name, which walks 


wich coker be = has no feathers, and neither flies nor aſſociates 
be vn, ade be. bao hc, 
0, 29. Vol. I. 


pparatus for 


| carrot ; by others, for ephrys. 


wings. 


| 


Ray affirms, that the various kinds of birds, known and deſcribed, 
are about 500. 

Divination by birds obtained among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, being performed by obſcrving and interpreting the flight; 
Chir ng, and feeding of divers kinds. 

. Thoſe birds which naturally portended good, they called ates 1 
þricate, or felices ; among heh work the dove, ſwan, &c. Thoſe 
which boded ſome evil or miſchief, they called aver inauſpicate; 
dire, EI and ſuch were the kite, raven, crow, and owl, every 


where, pt at Athens. 

Other 3irds of divination and augury were termed aves admiſſit: a, 
arciva, or arcula, incendiaria, remora, ſiniſtra; alites, ofcines, pulli, 
ME mfere or inebre, according to their reſpective omens. 

IRD, in falconry, implies a HAWK, or FALCON, 

B1RDs, neſt, or ne/tlings, thoſe taken while in the neſt; 

Bixps, ramage, thoſe arrived only at ſtrength ſufficient to tly 
from one branch to another. 


B1RD, hagard, one that has lived at liberty, and is more wild and 
untractable on that account. 
BirD of the fiſt, that which, after being reclaimed, returns toy 
and perches on the hand, without the help of a lure. 
Dn. R 44 lure, is one that comes to the lure, and by chat means to 
't and. 


Brxp, haftard, as a hawk, bred of a hawk and a lanier; or a 
ſaker, bred of a ſaker and a lanier. 

Bixps, coward, is applied to thoſe which purſue the game for 
their own belly, and are not to be reduced to juſt ſport; ſuch are 
ravens, kites, and the like. 1 

Bixps, florm. See the article PROCELLARIA. 

Bix ps, in medicine, are chiefly the gooſe, duck, hen, peacock, 
and pigeon ; of which the fat, eggs, and dung are uſed. The 

acock, on account of it's great efficacy in divers diſeaſes, has 

n called the medicinal bird 


BiRDs, in diet, are of a dry 'warm nature, as feeding for the 


moſt part on dry meats, and drinking little. 


BIRDS are to be guarded againſt by huſbandmen, as being de- 
ſtructive. Kites = hawks, to chickens; crows and pigeons, to 
corn; jays, ſparrows, and other ſmall birds, to fruit, &. Some 
lime the ſeed, and mix it with ſoot, when firft ſown, to prevent 
birds from eating it. 

BiRD, in aftronomy, avis Indica. See the article Apus. 

BIRD of Phebus, the raven, one of the ſouthern conſtellations, 
See CORVUS. * 

Bix Ds, in heraldry, repreſent either the contemplative or active 
life, according as the different kinds are uſed. They are the 
emblems of liberty, expedition, readineſs, ſwiftneſs, and fear. 
They are more honourable bearings than fiſhes, becauſe they par- 
ticipate more of the air and fire, the two nobleſt elements, and, at 
the ſame time, higher than thoſe of earth and water. 

Birds ſhould be borne in coat-armour in a manner ſuitable to their 
actions, as going, fitting, ſtanding, flying, &c. 2 

Birds that are either whole footed, or have their feet divided, and 
yet have no talons, are ſaid to be membered ; but the cock, and 
all birds of prey, with ſharp and hooked beaks and talons for en- 
counter or defence, are termed armed. In the blazoning of b:rds, 
if their wings be not diſplayed, they are ſaid to be borne cli, as, 
he beareth an eagle, &c. cle. | 

Bix of the wiſe, in chemiſtry, is the philoſophical mercury; and, 
in general, ſublimations, or ſubſtances ſpiritualized by the ſeparation 
of their terreſtrial part, | 

Bird, golden, the hermetic matter matured in ſome degree. 

Bix p, green, denotes the philoſopher's ſtone, when it's green co- 
lour appears. ONS pou | 

BIR D- call conſiſts of a ſmall ſtick, cleft at one end, in which is 
put a leaf of ſome plant, wherewith to counterfeit the cry or call 
of ſeveral birds, ad bring them to the net, ſnare, &c. A laurel 
leaf fitted on the bird-call coumterfeits the voice of lapwings ; a leek, 
that of nightin les, &c. | 

There is alſo 
tin. | 


* 


Bikps, Cyprian, a name applied to a kind of odorous eandles, 


made of the matter of torches, and burnt for the ſake of their fumes. 
They are alſo called bacu/t, or ſticks, from their figure. 
BirD 4 Hermes, ſaid, by chemiſts, to fly in the night without 
It alſo denotes red lead; and ſome deſcribe it as an uni- 
verſal ſalt prepared from dew. | 
Bren-thrrh, in botany. See the article PHEASANT'S e. 
Bixp's foot, a plant whoſe flower is of the butterfly kind. The 
germeh becomes a taper incurved pod, having many joints con- 
neQed together, which ſeparate when ripe, each containing one ob- 
long ſeed. There are fre ſpecies, which are not noted as me- 
dicinal. It is a genus of the diadelphia decandria' claſs. The 
_ are ſaid to deſtroy the ſtone in the kidneys ; but are very rarely 
uſed. e | 14.08 
Bikv's %, a natne uſed by ſome botaniſts for the dautus, or 


Bix D, or fow!-mead graſs, is a fine, ſweet, ſilky , with a 

durable verdure, throws out a great crop, and produces a lar 
uantity of ſeed. One rood of ground yielded a hundred weight of 

bed, and a very large load of hay. 
meadow : the Ned ould be left uncovered on the ground. 
kind of graſs has been lately cultivated with a particular attention. 

Bisd's net, in diet, the neſts of a ſmall Indian ſwallow, which 
they form out of a ſpumous matter, found on the ſea-ſhore, waſhed 


- thither by the waves. The Chineſe gather theſe neſts, and' ſell 


them to all parts of the world. They are very delicately taſted, 
diſſolved in broths, ſoups, &c. and make a very delicious kind of jelly. 
Bir D-lime, a viſcid N fg ante after different ways. — 
| 4 mo 


a little inſtrument of this denomination, made of a 


It is moſt proper for upland 
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moſt common bird. lime among us is made from holly-bark, boiled 
ten or twelve hours ; when the green coat being ſeparated from 
the bark, it is covered up a fortnight in a moiſt place, then 
pounded into a tough paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood are diſ- 
cernible, and waſhed in a running ſtream till no more appear, put 
up to ferment four or five days, ſkimmed as often as any thing 
ariſes, and laid up for uſe. To uſe it, a third part of nut-oil, or 
thin greaſe, muſt be incorporated with it over the fire. 
The Italians make bird-lime of the berries of the miſleto-tree. 
That which comes from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be of ſe- 
beſtens : and it is ſaid, that the bark of our lantena, or Way-faring 
ſhrubs, will make very good bird. lime. 
_ BIREMIS, in antiquity, a veſſel with one or more rows of oars, 
ranged, as ſome think, in two ſtages over each other; or a veſſel 
having two ranks or rows of oars, placed over and aſide of each other. 
BIROTA, a two-wheeled vehicle. The 6ireta, by the conſti- 
tution of Conſtantine, was drawn by three mules, and carried 200lb. 
weight. | 4 
BIRRET UM, a thin black cap, or cover for the head, made of 


linen, fitted cloſe to the head, and pointed by a pyramid, anciently | 


worn by prieſts, doctors, ſoldiers, &c. 


Birretum alſo denotes a cap or coif of a judge, or ſerjeant at 
It alſo 2 the cap worn by novices in the. I eſuit's order, 


law. 
formerly of a ſquare, now of a round figure The birret was the 
ordinary covering of the head in France 500 years ago. 


BIRRUS, an ancient habit, ſuppoſed to be of a red colour, and | 


commonly worn by the Chriſtians in Africa, 1148 

BIRTH, the natural excluſion of a perfect fetus from the 
womb, by the vagina. See DELIVERY, &c. | 

BiRTH, ſeven months, that which happens on the 108th or 182d 
day after impregnation. 3 

he phylicians allow this may not only be a living, but a vital 
birth ; — it does not often prove lon lived. A child, how- 
ever, born in the ſeventh month, oftener lives than a child born in 
the eighth; perhaps becauſe the premature birth, in the firſt caſe, 
is owing to the ſtrength of the child, and, in the ſecond, to the 
9 of the mother. 

Bix TH, eight months, rarely produces a living or lively child; 
the infant born at this time being always weak and fickly, and ſel- 
dom ſurvives the fortieth day. 

Bix rs, preternatural, thoſe effected by the way of the anus, 
navel, &c. 

For the number of &ir/hs, the proportions of births to mar- 
riages, of births to burials, and of male birth, to female, ſee 
MARRIAGE. . 
Birk, in navigation, the ſituation in which a fhip rides at 
anchor, or the diſtance between a ſhip and any adjacent object: as, 
he lies in a good birth, i. e. is anchored in a convenient ſtation ; 

ive the land a good birth, i. e. keep at a proper diſtance from it. 
Birth alſo ſignifies the apartment in which any number of the of- 


ficers or crew eat and ſleep: in a ſhip of war there is commonly 


one of theſe between every two guns. | 5 
Bix TN, expeſition of, among the ancients, the expoſing or de- 
ſerting a new-born infant, and leaving it to the mercy of the firſt 


comer, who might either take and bring it up, or ſuffer it to periſh. | 


See EXPOSING of children. 


Bix rn, aa deer of, in law, is a crime, for which accuſation | 
id by thoſe who have intereſt therein, and, like forgery, is | 


may be laid by 
puniſhed with death. | 
Bix TH, ſuppreſſron of, is the crime of a woman, who attempts 
by medicines, &c. to dellroy or hinder the :birth of a child; or, 
ps 4 it's being born, hides, expoſes, or even ſtrangles it. | 
BikTH-day, yevellkov, natalis dies, the anniverſary return of the 
day whereon a perſon was born. | | 
Much of the religion of the ancients conſiſted in the celebration 


of birth-days, from whence. they took the omens of the felicity of | hea hin 
V 75 birth-day Ne IE very, ſtrictly by the || enlarges his ſhaven crown, dreſſes himſelf in purple, and, if 
in Rome, he muſt go and receive the rochet fr 


months after having been cgnfirmed in his election, he is conſe- 


the enſuing year. 
wits and poets, who fucceeded him. 
with more ſolemnity than he did his own. | 


In thoſe times it was held, that men were not born only on 


ilus, Pliny ſays, kept it 


thoſe, days when they firſt came into the world, but on thoſe alſo th 
when they arrived at the chief honours and command in the com- 


monwealth, ex. gr. the conſulate. Hence that of Cicero, in his 


.oration Ad Quirites, after his return from exile: A parentibus id 
e e erat, parvus ſum procreatus, dᷓ vabis natus ſum conſularis. || 


hoſe who returned from baniſhment were alfo conſidered as being 


born again, renati, and ever after called the day of their return 


their b;rth-day. _ 
their deaths. | 5811 1 
 BirTH-/in, the ſame with original Six. 
BIRTHWOR TT, ar ſtalachia, in botany, | 
ranged by Linnaus among the gynandrin hexandria claſs. It has 


ns. 4 h:/ 1 


no calix ; the corolla conſilts of one entire petal ; and the capſule, | 


which is below the flower, has ſix cells, There are twenty-one 
ſpecies of ar:;ft2/5chia, none of which are natives of Britain. 


Fhe roots of this plant are ſaid to be cephalic, vulnerary, and 
uterine ; and recommended highly in diſeaſes of the breaſt ; the 


principal virtue, however, now aſcribed, to them, is that of pro- 
mating the menſes, and the /ochia after delivery. 


BIS, in botany, a name applied by ſome old writers to the napel- | 


lus, or monk's-hood, and hy others to the cicuta, or hemlock, 
Bis-al-nil, à bulbous root of a ſweet taſte, growing on the 
mountains about Damaſcus,. and in other parts of Syria, and eaten 
in the ſpring by the people of the adjacent country. 

Bi8-annual plants are thoſe, which do not flower till the ſecond 


* 
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a genus of the plants 


|| aps, nevertheleſs, ſome prinees have reſerved to themſelves the 
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* 


rugon. 


| fitting, in public aſſemblies, in a kind of ſtate chair, while other 


'| advancement to the moſt renowned biſhops of the c 


ſecration, all the reſt of the bib that were preſent, laid their hands 


| | wo cor 
„ - BiRTH-days of the: ſaints and martyrs, properly denote the days of wi t] 
| * II archbiſhop with 47 bps conſecrate a biſhop, as a biſhop with prieſts 


the eccleſiaſtical law. By the common law, he is to certify to the 
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n 


equivalent io 
nine ounces 


alſo denotes a kind of weight uſed in that country, 
two Venetian pounds five ounces ; or to three pounds 
of their ſmaller weight. 

BISACUTA, an ax with two edges, which cuts either way. 
or a miſſive weapon pointed at both ends; faid to have been < 
culiar to the Scottiſh nation. See BATTLE-ax. . * 
BISARCA, in betany, denotes, in ſome authors, the term far. 


 BISB/EA, a feaſt anciently kept by the Meſſapii, after pruni 
their vines, to obtain of the gods, that they might prove more fi i 
ful afterwards. vid 
BISCAYAN language, the Cantabrian, or ancient language of 
Spain, being a branch of the Celtic, which firſt gave way SO 
— polite French. . 
8 „in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the acus, 
in . 0 the n Der r 
BISELLIARII, or BisELLIAK1, in antiquity, thoſe who en. 
Joyed the honour or privilege of the bi/ellium; which was that of 


perſons were obliged to ſtand, or fit on benches, ſtools, 
chairs. See the next article. 

BISELLIUM, a large and magnificent ſcat or chair, big enough 
to hold two perſons, wherein to {it in courts, theatres, and other 
public aſſemblies. 

BISERRULA, in botany, a genus of the. diadelphia decandria 
claſs. . The pod is plain, and has two cells, filled with kidney. | 
ſhaped ſeeds. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the pelecinus, a native 


or ordinary 


of Sicily. —_— b 
BISE'TF, in natural hiſtory, is applied to the genus of flies of 
the ſeticaude claſs, diſtinguiſhed from others by their having two 
hairs or briltles growing out at their tail. The ſeveral ſpecies of 
this genus are uſually divided by authors into ſuch as have ſharp 
ends, and fuch as have blunt ones. Sce HENOTRHRIX. 
BISHOP, a prelate, or an eccleſiaſtical perſon entruſted with the 
ſpiritual government of a dioceſe. TY 
It has been greatly diſputed, whether there were any b/bos in 
the age of the, apoſtles, or that order was ſettled ſince their time. 
It is certain, that in the New Teltament, the names of biſbops and 
prieſts are uſed indifferently; but tradition, the fathers, and the 
apoſtalical conſtitutions make a diſtinction. From this laſt conſi- 
deration, bifh2ps are conceived as the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
the chief officers in the hierarchy, or oxconomy of church govern- 
ment, as the fathers and paſtors of the faithful, the ſucceſſors of the 
apoitles, and, as ſuch, the ſuperiors of the church of Chriſt. 
In the primitive church, it appears, that there was but one 5/0 
in a church, and but one church to a biſbæp: the peculiar acts of 
the epiſcopal function were preaching the word, praying with the 
people, adminiſtering the two ſacraments of baptiſm and the eu- 
charilt, taking care of the poor, ordaining of miniſters, governing 
his flock, excommunicating offenders, and abſolving of penitents. 
The election of a % was jointly in the hands of the e and 
. laity of the biſhopric, or pariſh which became vacant: when they 
cleted a biſh2p, they preſented him to the neighbouring bhp, for 
their approbation and conſent, without which his election was not 
valid. A biſhop thus choſen and ordained, always gave notice of his 
urch. 
As to the form of ordination, it was thus: two biſh2ps held the 
book of the golpels over the head of the bi/hep which was to be 
ordained, and whilſt one pronounced the bleſſing, or prayer of con- 


upon his head. Ls 
In the church of Rome, the pope has the chief right of eleQing 


right of nominating to biſhoprics, aſter which the pope ſends his 
Approbation, and the bulls to the new biſhop, When a perſon 
hears, that, the pope has raiſed him to the epiſcopal dignity, he 

e be 


rom the pope: three 


crated in a very folemn manner, 
pon the vacancy of a b;hop's ſee in England, the king grants 
his conge d'<lire to the dean and chapter, to ele the perſon 
5 his letters miſlive, he hath appointed; and if they do 
not make the election in twenty days, . are to incur a he- 
,mumre. The dean and chapter having made their election ac- 
cordingly, the archbiſhop, by the king's direction, confirms the 
, and afterwards conſecrates him, by impoſition of hands, ac- 

"ding to the form laid down in the Common Prayer Book. Hence 
we ſec that a biſhop differs from an .archbiſhop in this, that an 


conſecrates a prieſt ; other diſtinctions are, that an archbiſhop viſits 
a province, as a 6:/hop a dioceſe ; that an archbiſhop convocates 4 
provincial ſynod, as a biſbep does a dioceſan one; and that the 
archbiſhop has a canonieal authority over all the biſhsps of his pro- 
vince, as a brfþop has over the prie(ls of his dioceſe. 

The juriſdiction of a biſhop of the church of England conſiſls 
in collating benefices, granting inſtitutions, commanding induc- 
tions, taking care of the profits of vacant bengfices for the uſe of 
the ſucceſſors, conſecrating churches and chapels, ordaining prieſts 
and deacons, 3 ter baptiſm, granting adminiſtrations, an 
taking probates of wills ; thoſe parts of his function depend upon 


judges concerning legitimate and illegitimate births and mar- 
riages: and to his juriſdiction by the 3 law, belongs the li- 
hey ca. phyſicians, ſurgeons, and ſchool-maſters, and the uniturg 
of ſmall pariſhes, which laſt privilege is now peculiar to the bijhep 
of Norwich, 


reibt | 
BIS A, or Biz, a coin in Peru, valued at half a ducat. It 


All biſhops of England are peers of the realm, except the bj 


ä 
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as ſuch ſit and vote in the houſe of lords: they are 
— 1 manner, viz. feudal, in regard to the * 
ralities annexed to their biſhoprics; by writ, as being ſummoned 
by writ to parliament 3 and laſtly, by patent and creation : ac- 
* cordingly they have the precedence of all other barons, and vote as 
barons and biſhops, and claim all the privileges enjoyed by the tem- 
ral lords, N that they cannot be tried by their peers, 
— in caſes of blood, they themſelves cannot paſs upon the 
trial, for they are rohibited, by the canons of the church, to be 
ju of life and ath. ; 1885 

F have two ſpecial 3 next to regal; the firſt, that 
in their courts they fit, and paſs lentence, of themſelves, and by 
their own authority : the biſhops" courts being not like other courts ; 
but writs are {ent out in their own name, Zefle the biſhop, not in 
the king's name, as is done in the king's courts. The ſecond, 
that, like the king, they can depute their authority to another, as 
their ſuffragan, chancellor, commiſſary, &c. 

They have alſo this advantage over lay-lords, that, in whatever 
Chriſtian country they are, their epiſcopal degree and dignity are 
acknowledged; and they may, gualenus biſhops, ordain, &c. 

Biſhops have ſeveral immunities, as from arreſts, outlawries, 
diſtreſs, &c. and liberty to hunt in the king's foreſts, &c. to have cer- 
tain tuns of wine, duty free, &c. Their perſons may not be ſeized, 
as lay-pecrs may, upon contempt, but their temporalities alone. 
They may quality as many chaplains as a duke, viz. fix. But, as 
they have no right to be tried themſelves in the court of the lord high 
ſteward, as peers, they ought not to be judges there. 

With reſheR to the order of precedency among one another, the 
archbilhop of Canterbury takes the lead; then the archbiſhop of 
Vork; next to him the %% of London, of Durham, and Win- 
cheſter. The other biſh5ps follow according to the ſeniority of 
their conſecration z excepting only, that a 5/hop being a privy- 
counſellor, takes place after the biſhep of Durham, 

Bishor-abbot, was an abbot inveited with the epiſcopal order; 
ſeveral of theſe have been in the richer and more conſiderable mo- 
naſteries. 

B1SHOP, cardinal, a biſhop in chief. 

Bishor, cathedral, an appellation given to the proper biſhops, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the chorepiſcopr. 

Bishors, vague, thoſe who had no particular dioceſes, but at- 
tended ſometimes in camps, or foreign countries, for the conver- 
lion of infidels. N 

Bisuor, in partibus infidelium, a prelate whoſe dioceſe is in the 
poſſeſſion of infidels ; which was the caſe when the b:ſhops and 
clergy were expelled out of the Holy Land by the Saracens. 

A BiSHOP, acephalous, one who is immediately ſubject to the papal 
ce. 

BisSHOP clect, he who has had the king's nomination, with the 

fanQion of the chapter, but is not yet conſecrated. 

Bisnor deſigned, a coadjutor of a biſhop, who, in virtue of his 
office, is to ſucceed the death of the incumbent. | 

BisKOPS, ſuffragan, are aſſiſtants, or coadjutors of dioceſan 
biſhops, authorized by their commiſſion, | 

BiSHOPS, exempt, thoſe freed from the metropolitan's juriſdiction, 
and ſubject immediately to the ſee of Rome. 9 

Bis Hor of the palace, was a title in the court of Bohemia, given 
to thoſe biſbsps, who, by licence from the pope, dwelt in king's 
palaces, to be in readineſs for ſpiritual ſervice, and counſel in church 
matters. l 
. BiSHOP of the prime ſee, or ſenior biſbap, denoted a primate. 

B1SHOPS, commendatory, or biſhops in commendam, are cardinals who 
hold biſhoprics in commendam, though not of the order of 6b:/b2ps, or 
other prelates. | 


Bisuor, wntverſal, or cathedral, a title conferred on the patriarch 
of Armenia. 


Bishor of the catholic or univerſal chureh, a title aſſumed by the 
Popes on ſome occaſions. 

ISHOP of biſhops, a title anciently given to the prelates of ſome of 
the more reſpectable ſees, as Rome and Jeruſalem ; of which latter, 
James was the firſt biſhop. 

Bisnors, are thoſe more uſually calle ¶uperintendants, or overſeers, 
in the Lutheran church. The Calviniſts allow of no other biſhops 
than preſbyters. 

Bisnoy is likewiſe à title of dignity applied to ſecular princes, on 
account of their ſupremacy or juriſdiction in matters ot religion. 
Thus the emperor Conſtantine, in a letter to the biſhops, calls himſelf 
common biſhop. | 

BiSHoe of the Jews in England, was the head of that people, 
choſen by themſelves, to whom they ſubmitted to be judged, and go- 
verned according to their law. This officer 2 to the æchma- 
lotarchs in Babylon, and the alabarchs in Egypt. 

ISHOPS at cheſs, are a kind of pieces, the third in rank, below 
queens, but above knights, diſtinguiſhed by their cloven heads. The 
biſbop is called by the p rench le fou, the fool, or madman. See CHESs, 


ISHOP in natural hiſtory, a little ſpotted beetle, commonly called | 


the lady-bird, or lady-cow. 


!SHOP's ſee, or ſeat, denoted originally the throne or chair where- 
on the biſhop ſat in the church. 


Bianer foe, likewiſe imo); ; | . 

uſual 3 ikewiſe implies the city or place where the b:hop 
. B1hips ſeem to have had anciently a right in England to fit as 
Judges in the hundred and county courts ; but in after times they 
were forbid to ſit in ſecular courts, and had ſeparate courts erected for 


them ; whi Wy, : 
jurila'o "A proved an occaſion of much diſpute between the two 


4 Bisnor's weed, ammi, in botany, is an umbelliferous plant, with 


orm flowers. | 
| he common ſort is a native in the ſouthern parts of Europe ; it 
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is plentifull 
ai the folk 
paler, and very different in flavour; as well as in medical power, from 
the true. The true ſpecies is a native of Egypt, the ſeeds are of a 
reddiſh brown colour, ſmall, and flat on one tide, convex and fur- 
rowed on the other, We very rarely meet with them in our ſhops, the 
ſeeds of the amomum, and of pariley, being too often ſold for them. 

The ſeeds of the true 1 * weed are an agreeable carminative, of 
a warm pungent taſte, having a ſemblance of 1 N in their 
ſmell. diſtillation with water, they yield much oil of a yellowiſh 
colour, and containing their whole flavour; ſpirit of wine allo carries 
off their odour. 

Bis nor, in ornithology, is the name of an excellent ſinging bird 
in Louiſiana. His ſong continues for the ſpace of a miſerere, in all 
which time he does not appear to breathe: he is then filent twice as 
long before he renews it; ſo that the alternative of ſong and reſt 
continues two hours. 

BISHOPING, a term among horſe«dealers, to denote the ſeveral 
artifices uſed by them on an old or bad horſe, to conceal his natural 
defects, and impoſe upon the buyer. 

BI SHOPRIC, A Jroceſe, or the diſtri& over which a biſhop's ju- 
riſdiction extends. There are 24 ＋ and 2 archbiſhoprics, 
in England and Wales. In Ireland, there are 18 biſhyprics, and 4 
archbithoprics. In Scotland, none. 
 BISK, or BisqQuE, in cookery, a rich fort of broth or ſoup, made 
of pigeons, chickens, force-meat, mutton-gravy, and other ingre- 
dients. 

A demi - biſgue is alſo made, at a low expence, with half the ingre- 
dients; and a biſque of fiſh, made of lobſters, and carps minced with 
their roes. 

BISKET, or BrsQuer, among confectioners, ſignifies a delicate 
kind of bread made ot fine flour, eggs and ſugar, with the addition of 
roſe or orange- lower- water. Sometimes aniſeeds, caraway-ſeeds, 
preſerved orange, citron, or lemon- peel, are added, and the different 
compoſitions diſtinguiſhed by different names; as ſeed-biſket, long- 
biſket, round-biſket, Naples-biſket, (punge-biſket, &c. 

Bis kxr is allo a general name fo the bread uſcd in the ſea-ſervice, 
eſpecially in long voyages.* 

Biſtet, in order to be good, ſhould be made ſix months before it is 
put on board a ſhip; it ſhould alſo be made of good wheat flour, 
thoroughly cleaned from the bran. 

BiSKET, ſea, manner g mating it. The flour is firſt wet in the 
kneading-trough, with a ſufficient quantity of water, and covered for 
ſome time with a cloth. It is then well kneaded with a brake, and 
the dough divided into pieces of about three ounces each. Theſe 
pieces are again kneaded ingly, and laid in rows; and the baker, 
after ſhaking ſome flour over them, lays another row upon the for- 
mer ; and continues — and placing his piedes of dough upon 
the laſt pieces, till the whole batch, or quantity baked at once, 
is finiſhed : the pieces of dough are then flatted into cakes, pricked 
with an inſtrument” for that purpoſe, and placed regularly in the oven, 
where they ſtand about halt an hour, when they are wha out of the 
oven, and carried to the ſtore- room. To preſerve fea-biſkets from 
inſets, Dr. Hales adviſes to make the fumes of burning brimſtone 

ſs through the cafks full of bread. Biſtets may likewiſe be pre- 

erved a long time, by keeping it in caſks well calked, and lined with 
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ropagated by leeds, which fall in autumn, and ſpring 


tin. 6 ; 

BISLING UA, double-tongue, a name applied by authors to the 
narrow-leaved ruſcus, or butcher's-broom. 

BISMILLAH, i. e. in the name of the moſt merciful Gad, a ſo- 
lemn phraſe, conſtantly placed by the Mahometans at the beginning 
of their books and, writings in general, and is ſo peculiar a characterittic 
of their religion, that to omit it would be accounted an impiety. 

The phraſe, for the ſame purpoſe, among the Jews, is, In the name 
of the Lord, or, in the name of the great Gad. 

BISMILLAH is likewiſe uſed, among the Arabs, as a word of in- 
vitation to eat; for, as the Arabs are great levellers, and place every 
body upon a footing with themſelves, an Arab prince, we are told, 
will frequently fit down to eat in the itreet before his own door, and 
call all that pals, even beggars, by this word, who do not fail to come 
and fit down. to eat with him. aa N oe 

BISMUTH, or T1N-g/afs, in natural hiſtory, a ſparkling white 
ſemi-metal, very ponderous, — hard and ſonorous, ex- 
tremely brittle, without any degree of malleability, falling in pieces 
under the hammer, and reducible by triture into tine — * hen 
broken, the ſurface of the fracture appears compoſed of bright plates 
or flakes, larger than thoſe of the other ſemi- metals. In n's exter- 
nal appearance, it has a great reſemblance to regulus of antimony 
and zinc, differing little otherwiſe than in the largeneſs of their plates, 
and in it's contracting a yellowiſh caſt on the turtace expoſed to the 
air. In it's intrinſic properties, it is extremely different; melting 
far more eaſily, not evaporating ſo readily, being differently acted up- 
on by acids, producing different effects upon other metallic bodies, 
&C, | 

Biſmuth melts in the fire long before it grows red-hot, confider- 
ably ſooner even than lead. Kept in fuſion, and ſtirred, it ſoon cal- 
cines; gaining at the ſame time an increaſe in it's weight, of near 
balf an ounce upon a 
a little, into a brownith or yellowiſh glaſs ; which promotes the vi- 
trification of earths and the . calces more power- 
fully, and corrodes and ſinks through the common crucibles more rea- 
dily than glaſs of lead itſelf. If b:/muth be mixed with gold or ſilver, 
a heat that is but juſt ſufficient to melt the mixture, will preſent] 
vitrify a part of the b;ſmuth, which then having no action on thoſe 
perfect metals, ſeparatcs and glazes the crucible all round, 


Calx of biſmuth, long reverberated, does not, as ſome pretend, be- 
come red as the calces of lead. It ſcarcely retains even the form of 
a calx, a part of the bi/muth being revived into it's metallic appear- 
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pound. The calx melts, upon railing the fire 
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| ance by the ſame : none of the deſtructible metallic bodies is ſo eaſy 


of revival as this ſemi- metal. If the veſſel is covered, and all inflam- 
mable matters excluded, vitrification is the only change that enſues. 
The nitrous acid diſſolves hiſmuth with great efferveſcence, and a 
copious diſcharge of yellow corroſive fumes. The ſolution, if the b1/- 
muth has not been too haſtily added to the acid, proves colourleſs and 
tranſparent : diluted with a large quantity of water, it becomes milky, 
and depoſits, on ſtanding, a fine white precipitate, or magiltery ; 
which edulcorated by repeated effuſions of water, is employed as a 
coſmetic, both in waſhes and pomatums, under the name of Spaniſh 
or pearl white, and found a diaphoretic in acute caſes. 

| — engl in 8 a German name for a fixed 
earth contained in the ores of b;/muth, which ſerves to make ſmalt, as 
well as the earth of cobalt. | | 

When the 5:;/muth is melted from the bre, they take the um, 
or graupen, and mixing it with flints calcined and powdered, they run 
- into a fine blue glaſs, which is no way inferior to the common 

malt. 

BISNOW, or BischNSOw, a ſect of the Banians, or caſt of mer- 
chants, in the Eaſt Indies, who live wholly on herbs, pulſe, butter, 
and milk. They ſing hymns in honour of their god, whom they 
call ram-ram, and mix their devotions with dances, and the ſounds of 
muſical inſtruments. | 

BISON, in natural 2 the name of a ſpecies of wild- bull, 
which differs from all other ſpecies, by having a very y mane, 
running down his neck quite to his ſhoulders, and a large hump on 
his back. In Mr. Ray's time, there was a bull of this kind kept in St. 
James's Park ; but there was no account whence it was brought, un- 
leſs, as he ſuppoſes, from Florida. | 10 

BISSACRAMENTALES, an epithet applied by ſome Rumiſh 
writers to Proteſtants, on account of their holding two ſacraments, 
namely, baptiſm and the ſupper. . 

BISSECTION, in geometry, the dividing a line, angle, &c. into 
two equal parts. See DIVISION, BIPARTITION, &c. 
 BISSELAON, or pi/elaum, in the materia medica, a term uſed 
by the ancients to expreſs the oil of pitch, or that fluid ſubſtance 
which ſwims at the ſurface of melted pitch, and which they took up, 
by means of wool or cotton, and uſed on many external diſorders. 

BISSEXTIALIS, or BzsSEXTIALIS alla, an ancient meaſure or 
veſſel, containing 12 ounces, or two ſextaries. | 

BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a year conſiſting of 356 days, be- 
* ſame with our leap year. The day alſo which is this year 

d, is called h ſextile. | 

The true ſolar year, or that ſpace of time which flows while the 
ſun is moving from any one point of the ecliptic till he returns again 
to the ſame point, — of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſe- 
conds. But the year made uſe of by the ancient Egyptians, conſiſted 
of 365 days only, which being about ſix hours leſs than the true ſolar 
year, they loſt à day nearly every four years. This inconveniency 
did not eſcape the obſervation of Julius Cæſar, who being then prieſt 
among the Romans, ordered that every fourth year ſhould have an ad- 
ditional or intercalary day; and that the ſixth of the calends of 
March ſhould be that year reckoned twice; and hence both the in- 
tercalary day, and the year wherein it A were called biſſex- 
tile, This method of computation is called the Julian account, or 
Old Style. 


But as the true ſolar year conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 mi- 


nutes nearly, it follows that, according to this way of reckoning, the 
civil year will, at the end of every four years, begin 44 minutes ſooner 
than it did before, and conſequently it will, in 331 years, anticipate 
one whole day. This induced pope Cragery XIII. in the year 
1582, to attempt a reformation of the calendar, and finding that the 
equinox had then anticipated, ſince the Nicene council held in the 
year 325, ten whole days, he ordered that theſe ten days ſhould that 
ear be taken out of the calendar, and that the 11th of March ſhould 
called the 21ſt. He atfo ordered, that every hundredth year, 
which according to the Julian form was to be biſſextile, ſhould be a 
common year, conſiſting of 365 days only : but becauſe this was too 
much, every four hundredth year was to remain 6:/ſextile. This me- 
thod of computation was called the Gregorian account, or New Style, 
and was immediately followed in moſt foreign countries. 
Great Britain, however, itil followed the Old Style, till the year 
1752, during which interval one day more was anticipated. It was 
therefore ea Her act of parliament, that eleven days ſhould that 
the calendar, and that the natural day following, 
the 2d of September, ſhould-be called the 14th, omitting the inter- 
mediate eleven days; and that the New Style ſhould for the future 
be obſerved. By this correction the feaſts and faſts of the church are 
now kept according to the original deciſion of the council of Nice. 
| B18 TI. Perſian coin, valued at 16 or 18 French deniers. | 
BISTORT, or SNAKEWEED, in botany, the name of a genus of 
the actandria trigynia claſs of plants, the characters of which are 
| s kind, conſiſting of a number of 
ſtamina, which ariſe from a cup, divided into ſeveral ſegments at the 
edge: the piſtil becomes afterwards a ſeed, uſually 2 triangular 
figure, and contained in a capſule, which was before the cup of the 
flower. See plate 45, claſs xv. | 
The root of this plant is only in uſe, and is ſaid to be balſamic, 
vulnerary, and aſtringent, and therefore uſed againſt all kinds of 
fluxes, particularly hzmorrhages, ſpitting of blood, and vomiting ; it 
has been ſometimes given in intermitting fevers, and ſometimes alſo 
in {nll doſes as corroborant and antiſcptic in acute and malignant 
fevers ; the common doſe of b:/tort root is from 15 to 20 grains, and 
in urgent caſes, it is extended to a dram. This genus is elafſed by 
Dr. Linnæus with the polygonum. It flowers in May, and produces 
_ fpikes until Auguſt, and grows well in different parts of Eng- 
la | , 


BISTQURY, a kind of ſurgeon's cutting inſtrument, of the knife- 
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kind z much uſed in making inciſions. There ate three Kade; 1 
blade of the firſt turns backwards and forwards like à lancet _ 
ning abſceſſes, and is ſometimes uſed inſtead of it. The ft bs 
bifloury does not turn, but ſtands ſtrait in the handle like a 1 
knife. The crooked bjtoury is ſhaped like a half moon, the he. 
edge being on the inſide. See plate 128, fig. 4, &c. TY 

. le'Dran deſcribes a b1ſtoury cache, tor more ſafely perform 
the operation of hernie. he point of the b;Koury ſlides in the fu 
— of the director, to keep down the guts, and thereby prevent their 

ing cut. 


BIS TRE, among painters, ſignifies the burnt oil ext 
the ſoot of wood. 85 l e 

It is of a brown tranſparent colour, having much the ſame effeg 
in water-painting, where alone it is uſed, as brown pink in oil. 

I may be prepared with great eaſe in the following manner . 

ake any quantity of ſoot of dry wood, but let it be of beech where 

ever that can be procured. Put it into water in the proportion of 
two pounds to a gallon ; and boil them half an hour: then, after the 
fluid has ſtood ſome little time to ſettle, but while yet hot, pour off 
the clearer part from the earthy ſediment at the bottom ; and if on 
1 longer it forms another earthy ſediment, repeat the ſame 
method; but this ſhould be done only while the fluid remains hot: 
evaporate then the fluid to dryneſs; and what remains will be good 
biſtre, if the ſoot was of a proper kind. 

The goodnels of 5;/fre may be perceived by it's warm deep brown 
colour, and tranſparency when moiſtened with water. 

BIT, or Birr, an eſſential part of a bridle. It's kinds are vari- 
ous: I. The muſrol, ſnaffle, or watering-bit. 2. The cannon 
mouth, jointed in the middle. 3. The cannon with a faſt mouth, 
all of a piece, only kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or ſpace 
for the tongue; fit for horſes too ſenſible, or tickliſh, and liable to be 
continually bearing on the hand. 4. The.cannon mouth, with the 
liberty in form of. a pigeon's neck; proper where a horſe has too 
large a tongue. 5. The cannon with a port mouth, and an upſet 
or mounting liberty ; uſed where a horſe has a good mouth but lar 
tongue, 6. The ſnatch mouth, with an upſet ; ruder but — 
cure than a cannon mouth. 7. The cannon mouth with a liberty; 
ume for a horſe with a large tongue, and round bars. 8. The 
maſticadour, or flavering-6:t, &c. The ſeveral parts of a ſnaffle, or 
curb-bit, ate the mouth-picce, the cheek and eyes, guard of the 
cheek, head of the cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel or 
curb and hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the water-chains, 
the ſide-bolts, bolts and rings, kirbles of the /t or curb, trench, top- 
roll, flap, and jeive. | 

Bit alſo denotes the iron part of a piercer, augre, and the like in- 
ſtruments... _ + 

Bir, to bit a harſe, is to give him ſuch a bridle as is belt adapted for 
accommodating him to the actions required of him. 

Bits ſhould be proportioned to the mouth of the horſe, according 
as it is more or leſs cloven or wide; or more or leſs ſenſible and ten. 
der; alſo according as the tongue and lips are higher and flatter ; 
and as the palate is more or leſs fleſhy. 

BIT of a key, that part which contains the ward. See Lock, 
Waxp, &c. "77 1 

Bir, in commerce, denotes a ſmall coin current in Jamaica, and 
valued at 74d. | 

Birs, in ſhip-building, a frame compoſed of two pieces of tim- 
ber, fixed perpendicularly in the fore-part of the ſhip, on which the 
cables are faſtened when ſhe rides at anchor. 

f mY fore-jeer, are thoſe to which the fore-jeer is faſtened and be- 


yed. 

0 fore-top-ſail-ſheet, thoſe to which the fore-top-ſail-ſheet is 
ayed. | 

BIT E, is properly a ſolution of the continuity of a ſoft part, cauſed 


by the impreſſion of an animal's teeth. ' 

The 6:tes of ſome ſpecies of ſpiders appear to be poiſonous. Mr. 
Robie, a phyſician in New England, gives the hiſtory of a perſon bit- 
ten in the leg by a ſmall ſpider, accidentally incloſed in his ſtocking; 
it was followed by an acute, erratic pain; firſt in the leg, then in the 
groin, and ſucceſſively paſſing into the ſmall of the back, the thigh, 
and the head, attended with a numbneſs, &c. It was cured with 
fp. cor. cerv. & ſal. vol. corn. cerv, with vinum viperinum, and onions 
or garlick applied to the wound. 

he malignity of a viper's bite is attributed by Sig. Redi to a yel- 

low juice lodged in a bag behind the gum, which is inſtilled into the 

wound through a flit in the teeth. . Bourdelot and Charas aſcribe 

it to the irritated bilious ſpirits and breath of the enraged animal. 
The beſt remedy ſor it is ſucking the wound. | 

An actual cautery, i, e. a hot burning coal held on the wound, is 


the beſt cure for the bite of the rattle-ſnake. 


BITE is likewiſe applied to a file, which is ſaid to bite the metal; 
and to aqua fortis, which bites, or eats into copper. An anchor, 


| when it holds faſt in the ground, is faid to bt. 


. BITERLOGH, or BiTHERLAGE, the ancient military or camp 
law of the Danes. +444. A88 6; | 
BITHYNIARCHTA, a kind of ſuperior prieſthood in Bithynia, 
to which the ſaperintendency of the ſacred games belonged, and 
2 gave an exemption from the care of tutorage to him that poſ- 
gn | 
BITTACUS, a name given by ſome Greek authors to the par- 
rot. The word pſittacus is a corruption of this. d 
- BITTER, amarus, an epithet given to all badies of an oppoſite 
taſte to ſweetneſs. The qualities of bitter bodies are ſuppoſed to be 
dry, warm, aſtringent, and earthy, 
Bitters are accounted ſtomachic and cleanſing, and are ſaid to reſiſt 
putrefaction, correct acidities, and aſſiſt digeſtion ; though there are 
not wanting ſome who will have them to be hurtful to the ſtomachy 
ſo far as their aſtringency contributes to-brace'the _ K 
|; ITT 
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ER purging ſalt. See Erso ſalt. 
Tas Mat; {ignifies a poor barren ſoil. 


BirTER, in fea language, implies a turn of the cable about the 


"146, i it's being veered out by little and little at pleaſure. 
Ne N her cable, is laid to be brought up to a bitter. . 
Arat end, denotes that part of the cable which ſtays within 
board, wound about the bitts, when the ſhip is at anchor. They ſay, 
dend to the bitter end, when they would have that end bent to the 
- TER N, in ornithology, the name of a bird of the heron kind, 
called by authors, ardea ftellurts 3 and by ſome taurus, botaurus, buts- 
jus, and ocnis ; called by forne, though improperly, in English, the 
dutter- dump, and mire- drum. It is the night- raven. It builds on 


the ground, and 7 five or ſix eggs, which are roundiſh, and of a | 


milh white. hen wounded, and going to be taken, it ſtrikes 
-4 . eye, and ought haters 4 be carefully guarded 
. in the ſalt- works, a liquor left after the boiling and cryſ- 
tallizing of the ſalt, of a nauſeous bitter talte, It remains in the 
ans after the boiling is finiſhed, and is thence conveyed to d pit 
without the works, and at proper ſeaſons, with a ſmall addition of 
oil of vitriol, boiled into what 1s improperly called Epium ſalt. 'T he 
ſactitious ſal mirabile is made at the ſalt works from the falt that 
ſhoots ſpontaneouſly from the 6:/tern, 
BI1TERNESS, a favour or ſenſation oppoſite to ſweetneſs. 
Bitterneſs, according to Dr. Grew, is produced by a ſulphur well 
impregnated with an alkaline or acid ſalt, and ſhackled with earth, 
Hence, the bittereſt plants uſually yield the greateſt quantity of lixi- 


ants of the torrid zone, becauſe their ſhoulders are projected two dif- 
ferent ways at two different ſcaſons of the year. 

BIXA, in botany, a genus of the ps/yandria m-negynia claſs, The 
corolla conſiſts of ten petals ; the calix has five teeth; and the cap- 
ſule is rough, and double valved. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the 
orcllana, a native of America. 

BIZARRE, a French term, ſignifying capricious, and applicd by 
floriſts to a particular kind of carnation, having flowers ſtriped or va- 
riegated with ſeveral colours. : 

IZE. in zoology, a name given by ſome to a ſea-fiſh, reſembling 
in ſhape the tunny, and alſo the young brood of that fiſh ; but diſtin- 
guiſhed from it by wanting ſcales in moſt parts of the body. 

BIZOCHI, Bicnixt, or BeGuins, a feat or branch of religious 
Minorites, condemned by ſeveral popes. 

BIZZARRO, in the Italian mulic, denotcs a fanciful kind of 
compoſition, ſometimes flat, flow, ſoft, ſtrong, &c. according to the 
fancy of the compoſer. 

BLACK, an opake and porous body, which abſorbs all the light 
falling on it, reflects none, aud therctore exhibits no colour, Sce 
BLACKXN Ess, and Oprics. | 

Bodies of Vac hue are more inflammable, becanſe the rays of light 
falling on them are not reflected outwards, but enter the body, and 
are often retle&ted and refracted within it, till they are ſtifled and loſt: 
they are alſo lighter than white bodies, being more porous. Cloaths 
dyed black wear out faſter than others, LS their © ſtance is more 
penetrated and corroded by the vitriol neceſſary to ſtrike their dye, 
than other bodies are by the galls and alum which ſuffice for them. 
Elack cloaths alſo heat more, and dry ſooner in the ſun than white. 


vial ſalt ; and many diſtilled oils, digeſted with any ſtrong acid, ac- 
uire a bitter taſte. | ; ; 5 
The extinguilhing or removing of bitterucſs, is called dulcify ing, 
[weetening, &c. 


Rooms hung with Zac are not only darker, but warmer than others. 


BLACK, in dreſs, is the diſtinguiſhing habit of eccleſiaſties and 
mourners. 
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BITUMEN, called alſo p;ſaſphaltss, carabe funerum, gummi fu- 
nerum, mumiu, carabe of Sodom, foſſile pitch, and Jews pitch. 

This is a mineral ſulphur. It is a ſolid light ſubſtance, of a duſky 
colour on the outſide, and a deep ſhining black within, having but 
little taſte or ſmell, except it is heated, in which cale it emits a ſtrong 
pitchy odour. It is not ſoluble in ols, nor in vinous ſpirits; it 
melts but imperfectly in the fire. On burniny it, a large quantity of 
aſhes are left behind. It is found in the carth in many parts of 
Egypt, and floating on the ſurface of the Dead Sea, At firſt it is 
ſott, but grows hard by keeping. ; EE 

The genuine ſort is generally ſupplied by different bituminous 
ſubſtances found in Germany, France, and other countries; but theſe 
ſubſtitutes have a ſtronger pitcky ſel than the true ſort hath. 5 774 
are farther diſtinguiſhed from the true, by their more perfectly diſ- 
folving with heat, and by their not leaving ſo many aſhes behind 
3 Neumann lays, that when the genuine Bitumen is diſ- 
tilled in a retort, it yields a light inſipid phlegm, about 1-11th it's 
weight of an oil, that reſembles itie native petrolea, but of a more 
di ſagreeable and empyrenmatic ſmell ; and any of the above ſubſti- 
tutes may well be admitted. Foſſile pitch is found in many parts of 
this iſland, in the ſeams of lime ſtones. The virtues of all theſe 
ſubſtances depend on the quantity of petroleum which they contain. 
See PETROLEUM and SUCCINUM. 

In foſſilogy, it is a genus in the claſs of inflammables. 

BiTUMEN is more particularly reſtrained to the aſpheltos, other- 
wife called bitumen Fudaicum. 5 

BiTUMEN Hybleanum, in mineralogy, a name given by Boccone 
and others to a peculiar ſpecies of bituminous foſſil, which is flexile 
white in the earth, a property very ſingular in a ſoſſil not of the talcy 
kind, as this evidently is not. It is a ſtony ſubſtance, ſmelling like 
the common bitumens, and compoſed of a very great number of thin 
Plates, laid evenly and regularly on one another. 

Bitumen has it's place Fromm the name where it is found, which 1s 
the Hyblzan mountains of Sicily, near Milelli, neighbouring upon 
the town of Auguſta and the ancient Megara. 

When burnt in a candle, the bituminous ſmell is perceived very 
ſtrong; and the ſtone, though when firſt taken up it be flexible like 
paper, yet in time hardens, and becomes brittle like other foſſils of 
that lax conſiſtence. There are found whole hillocks covered with 
it. This does not prevent their bearing plants and herbage, the roots 
of the graſs, &c. infinuating themſelves between the laminz of this 
ſtone, and etting good nouriſhment there. 

BITUMINOUS, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of the 
nature and qualities of bitumen. 

All bitinous bodies are offenſive to the head. Their ſmell or 
ſtench makes the eP1LEPSY diſcover itſelf. 

BIVALVE, or BiVALVULAR, a term uſed by the writers of na- 
tural hiltory, for ſuch ſhell-fiſh as have two ſhells, e. gr, cockles, 
mulcles, oyiters, &c. which are ſaid to be of the bivalkuular kind. 

Theſe are a leſs numerous claſs than the univalves, and have been 
arranged by an accurate French writer under ſix genera. viz. OY- 


BLACK, in heraldry, is properly termed ſable. 

BLACK, in horſemanſhip. Black horſes are very beautiful, eſpe- 
cially when they are of a jet ſhining back, and well marked; and 
have not too much white. Horſcs black all over are commonly 
reckoned dull and melancholy , bi a ſtar in the forehead, or a white 
foot, gives them a degree of {prightlineſs. The Engliſh black horſes 
have more white than the &/2:# horfes of any other country. The 
Spaniſh gravity is ſaid to be beit pleaſed with thoſe intirely black. 
this kind of horſe is called, atnong us, a Hact- more, or coal-black : 

BLACK, blue, is the coal of ſome kind of wood, or other vegetable 
matter, burnt in a cloſe heat where the air can have no acceſs. The 
beſt kind is ſaid to be made of vine-ſtalks and tendrils. A fine bluiſh 
black, when good, is uſeful in moſt kinds of paintings. 

BLACK, bone, is made with the bones of oxen, cows, &c. and is 
alſo uſed in painting; but is not ſo much eſteemed as ivory-black. 

BLAck, among dyers, one of the five ſimple and mother-colours 
uſed in dycing. It is made differently, according to the ſeveral qua- 
lities of the ſtuffs that are to be dyed. For ſtuſſs of a high price, as 
woollen cloth, an ell and a half, or an ell and a quarter wide, broad 
and narrow ratteens, fine woollen druggets, &c. they muſt uſe a 


black made of the beſt woad and indigo, inclining to a bluiſh brown. 


The goodneſs of the compoſition conſiſts in there not being above 
ſix pounds of indigo ready prepared to each ball of woad, when the 
latter, being in the tub, begins to caſt it's blue flower; and in not 
being heated for uſe above twice; after which, it muſt be boiled 
with alum, tartar, or aſhes of lees of wine; then maddered with 
common madder; and laſtly, the b/ack mult be given with gall-nuts 
of Aleppo, copperas, and ſumach. 

As tor more indifferent ſtuffs, ſuch as ſmall ratteens and ſhalloons, 
as they cannot pay for the expence of maddering, it is ſufficient that 
they be well-boiled with woad, and. afterwards blacked with gall and 
copperas. 

here is likewiſe the jeſuit's black, which is made with the ſame 
+. 0 as the good black, but without having firſt dydg the ſtuff 
blue. 

BLACK, earth, a ſort of coals found in the ground, which the paint- 
ers and limners uſe to paint in frelco, after it has been well ground. 

There is alſo a hlack made with gall-nuts, copperas, or vitriol, 
ſuch as common ink; and a black made with filyer and lead, which 
ſerves to fill up the cavities of engravings. 

BLACK, German, or Frankfort, is made of the lees of wine, burnt, 
waſhed afterwards in water, then ground in mills made for that pur- 
poſe, with ivory, bones, or peach- tones, alſo burnt. 

It comes from Frankfort, Mentz, and Straſburgh, either in lumps 
or powder, and muſt be choſen moiſt, without having been wetted, 
of a fine ſhining black, ſoft, friable, light, and with as few ſhining 
grains as poſſible. 

BLACK, harts, that which remains in the retort, after the ſpirit, 
volatile ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn are extracted. This reſidue, being 
ground up with water, makes a black not much inferior tothat of ivory. 

BLACK, ivory, is the coal of ivory or bone, formed by giving them 
great heat, all acceſs of air to them being excluded. 
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t may be pre- 77 
ST ERS, CHAM A: MUSCLES, CARDIFORM SHELLS, SCALLOPS, and pared in perfection by the following means: F 
RAZOR-ſhell, See each under it's proper head. Take plates, chips, or ſhavings of ivory, and ſoak them in hot lin- by. 
IVALVE is likewiſe applied to the ſeed-pods of ſuch plants as ſeed oil; or if filings are to be more eaſily procured, they may be uſed \a} 
open their whole length to diſcharge their Feeds. Such are peas, moiſtened with the hot oil : put them into a veſſel which will bear Tal 
beans, &c. the fire, covering them with a fort of lid made of clay and ſand, 17 
a BIVENTER, 1s the ſixth muſcle of the lower jaw, and ariſes 


which ſhould be dried, and the cracks repaired before the veſſel be put 
into the fire. Procure this veſſel to be placed in a tobacco-pipe 
maker's or potter's furnace, or any other ſuch fire ; and let it 
remain there during one of their heats. When it ſhall be taken out, 
the ivory will be burnt properly; and muſt be afterwards thoroughly 
well levigated on the ſtone with water; or it ſhould, indeed, to Ee 
it perfectly , be alſo waſhed over. | 
he neſs of ivory - lac may be perceived by it's full ac co- 
BIU L lour, not inclining too much to blue; and by it's fineneſs as a powder. 
* *ppellation giren by geographers to the inhabit- BLACK, lamp, or lam BLACK, is the ſoot of oil collected as it is 
2 OL. I. 
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rom the proceſſus maſtaidgus, 
b 2deus, and the memb 
then attached to the in 
o opens the mouth. 
dinous the middle. 
neurotic ligament at th 


It's tendon frequently joins the le- 
raneous ring fixed to the 6s hyoideus, and is 
ner part of the chin. It depreſſeth the jaw, 
It is fleſhy at both it's extremities, and ten- 
The middle tendon paſſing through the apo- 


elateral part, and the root of the cornua of the 


9s hyoides, is what renders it cap: eee e e | 
Ancients called It — . 
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formed by burning. It is a browniſh þlack ; but nevertheleſs, being 
of a good texture for mixing either with oil or water, and drying 
well with oil, it is the principal back at preſent uſed in all the nicer 
kinds of painting: for notwithſtanding ivory-black far ſurpaſſes this 
in colour, the groſs and adulterate preparation of all that is to be 
now obtained, has occaſioned it to be greatly rejected. 

The lamp-black is made by burning oil in a number of large lamps 
in a confined place, from whence no part of the fumes can eſcape ; 
and where the ſoot formed by theſe 13 being collected againſt 
the top and ſides of the room, may be ſwept together, and collected; 
and this, being put into ſmall barrels, is ſold for uſe without any 
other preparation. 

The goodneſs of /amp-black lies in the fullneſs of the colour, and 
the being free from dult or other impurities. The lightneſs of the 
ſubſtance furniſhes the means of diſcovering any confiderable adul- 
teration; as the bodies with which lamp- lack is ſubject to be ſo- 
phiſticated are all heavier in a great proportion. 

BLACK, ſt, or chimney, is a mean colour; but of uſe for painting 
black draperies in oil. See Soor. 

BLACK, Spaniſh, is nothing but burnt cork ; it is uſed in ſeveral 
works. It ſhould be light, and have as few grains of ſand mixcd 
with it as poſſible. 

BLACK, curriers, ſigniſies a teint or dye laid on tanned leather; 
of which there are uſually two, the firſt made of galls, ſour ale, and 
old iron; the ſecond of galls, gum Arabic, and copper..s. Sce Co k- 
RYING. | 

BLACK ad, commonly called the Waltham Bþlack act, becauſe it 
was occaſioned by the devaſtations committed near Waltham in Eſ- 
ſex, by perſons in diſguiſe, or with their feces blacked. It alſo ex- 
tends to the ſtealing of deer, fiſh, &c. This ſtatute was made 
9 Geo. I. and by g1 Geo. II. made perpetual. 

BLACK, in botany, a ſpecies of the raſp-berry. 

BLack-bird, merula, in ernithology, a bird of the thruſh kind, of 
which there are ſeven ſpecies. The common þlack-bird is well known 
in our hedges. See plate 33. 

The mulic of the black-brrd is not it's only valuable quality; for it 
is a very delicate bird for the table. It builds it's neft in woods, very 
early in the ſpring, often in March, while the ſnow is on the ground, 
It generally þ ek the ſtumps of trees, or thick hedges, for the place. 
T he outſide of the neſt is made of dry graſs, ſticks, and the fibres of 
roots of trees; the inſide is lined with clay, and formed fo round, 
that art cannot mend it. They build three or four times in the 
year, and even oftener than that, if their neſts are taken early from 
them. The young ones may be eaſily raiſed with any kind of meat. 
It ſings three or four months in the year: the note is loud, and not 
very agrecable ; but may be much. improved by teaching. 

BLAacKk-bozks, thoſe which treat of necromancy. 

Under kind Heary VIII. there was compiled, by order of the vi- 
ſitors, the lac l- U of the Engliſh monaſteries, containing a detail of 
the ſcandalous enormitics practiſed in religious houſes, in order to 
blacken them, and thus haſten their diſſolution. 

BLACK canons, were the regular canons of St. Auguſtine, who 
wore a black mantle over their 2 by way of diſtinction from 
the Præmonſtratenſes. © 

BLACK cap, a name given to the peu, a bird of the gull-Kind. 

BLACK cap is alſo a name for the marſh titmouſe. 

BLACK-c«p is likewiſe a bird of paſſage, of a very ſmall ſize. It 
ſings finely, with a full, ſweet, deep, loud, and wild pipe; it's ſtrains 
are ſhort, and motions deſultory. It is called in Norfolk, the mock- 
nightingale, from it's excellent notes, 

LACK-diver, a ſpecies of black duck, very common on the coaſts 
of Lancathire, &c. and generally called the ſcoter. 

BLACK-ears, or black-cared cat. See SIGAH guſh. 

BLACK earth, the natural mould or loam. See So1r, &c. 

BLACK emuchs, in the eaſt, are Ethiopians caſtrated, to whom 
their princes commonly commit the care of their women. Sce Eu- 
NUCH, 

BLacKk-eye, among phyſicians, is a ſuffuſion of blood on the 7u- 
mica adnata turning livid, cccaſioned by a blow. Sce Ecuymosis. 

BLACKk-eyec, hilum, denotes the germ in beans. 

BLACK freers, called alſo ie fricrs, and, in France, Jaco- 
bins, arc thoſe of the Dominican order. 

BLACK game, in zoology, the grouſe, or urogallus. 

BLaCk-grafs, a ſpecics of American graſs, growing in meadows 
which border on tide-rivers, well ſupplied alſo with freſh water ; 
for a mixture both of freſh and ſalt water ſeems to be neceſſary for 
it's prolific vegetation. It's ſeeds are ſmall, like thoſe of tobacco; 
it's colour a deep green ; and it affords from three to four tons of hay 
by the acre. This kind of graſs thrives belt on a clay or ſtrong loam, 

BLACK jack, or BLEND, is a mineral called alſo falſe galena, and 
blinde, &Cc. : 

BLACK land, in eee is a particular ſort of clayey ſoil, bet- 
ter known by it's other properties than by it's colour, Which ſeldom 
reſembles a true black, but often a pale grey. This, how pale ſoever 
when dry, always blackens by means of rain ; and, when plowed at 
thoſe ſeaſons, it ſticks to the plow-ſhares ; and the more it is wrought, 
the muddier and duſkier-coloured it appears. This fort of ſoil al- 


ways contains a large quantity of ſand, and uſually a great number of 
ſmall white ſtones. 


BLACK leather, is that which has paſſed the curriers hands, where, 


from the ruſſet as it was left by the tanners, it is become Black, by 
having been ſcoured and rubbed three times with copperas on the 
rain-ſide. 

1 BlAck-legs, a name given in Leiceſterſhire to a diſeaſe frequent 
among the calves and ſheep. In Staffordſhire they call it the wood- 
evil. 

It is a white jelly, and ſumetimes a bloody jelly, ſettling in their 
legs, from whence it has it's name of þlack-/egs, and often in the 


— 


fundus, or bottom, and the neck is a portion 


1 


neck between the {Lin and fleth, which will make them carry thei 
necks awry. If it falls on the joints, they overcome it; but if in 
their bowels, they die; nor is there any cure. 

BLACK-mail, a term formerly applied to a rent paid in a ſmall 
copper coin called blanks, of Wluch the word black leems to be a Coe. 
ruption ; for in Picardy, tpeaking of a perſon who has not a 
halfpenny, they uſe the phraſe, i/ n'a pas une blanque maille, It was 
paid by the inhabitants at certain towns in the northern counties, to 
divers perſons, allied with robbers, to be by them protected from 
pillage ; but by 13 Eliz. was prohibited. 

BLACK monks, a denomination given to the Benediins, 

BLACK proceſſion, that which is made in Black habits, &c. $8, 
PROCESSION, P 

BLACK rents, thoſe paid in proviſions and fleſh, not in ſpecie. 

BLACK zd, gentieman-ufher of the, His badge is a black rad. with 
a lion in gold a-top. This rod has the authority of a mace; and zi 

ecrs queſtioned for any crime, are firſt committed to his cy{t,gy 
He bears the rod betore the king at the feaſt of St. George at Wing. 
ſor ; he has alſo the keeping of the chapter -houſe door, when 2 cha 
ter of the order of the garter is ſitting; and, in time of parliament, 
attends the houſe of peers. 

BLACK re gruins, a ſpecies of iron ſtone or ore found in the 
mines near Dudley, in the county of Stattord. 

BLACK ſbcep, in oriental hiſtory, the enſign or ſtandard of a race of 
Turkmans ſettled in Armenia and Meſopotamia : called frum hence 
the dynaſty of the bluck ſheep. 

Black ones and gems, Dr. Woodward athrms, owe their cg. 
lour to a mixture of tia in their compoſition. | 

BLack ftrakes of a fhip, the planks immediately below the bande, 
which are always covered with tar, mixed with a black powder, and 
form an agreeable contralt to the white bottom below, and the ſcraped 
planks covered with turpentine above. | 

BLACK Harn, in botany, a ſpecies of plum- tree; which ſee, 

BLACK lin, in mineralogy, denotes tin ore when d:etled, (tamped, 
and waſhed ready for the blow ing-houſe, or to be melted into nt), 
It is prepared into this ſtate by means of beating and wathing ; a 
when it has paſted through ſeveral buddles or walhiug-troughs, it is 
taken up in form of a black powder, like fine ſand, called black tin. 

BLACK whyt/sf, a term uſed by old writers, to ſigniiy bread 
of a middle fineneſs between white and brown, called ravel-bread in 
lome parts. 

BLAck work, iron wrought by blackſmiths. 

BLACK b9:k of the Exchequer, Eagle, Hellebare, AMincy, Order, 
Star. Refer to thoſe articles. 

BLACKING denotes a factitious black, as lamp-black, ſhoe. 
black, &, The common oil þlacking conſiits of a mixture of 
ivory, or lamp-black, with linſeed oil. 

About half a pint of ſmall beer, or water, to an ounce of ivory 
black, with the addition of half an ounce of brown ſugar, and the 
white of an egg, make the ſhining blaciing. ; 

BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body. See BLACK. 

Dr. Prieſtley ſays, that Deſcartes, though miltaken with re- 
ſpect to the nature of light and colours, yet diſtinguiſhes jultly 
between black and white, obſerving that black ſuffocates and ex- 
tinguiſhes the light that falls upon it, but that white reflects it. 
This, the doctor adds, is the ſirit diſtinct account I have met with 
of this ſenſible hypoihelis, 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, ſhews, that for the production 
of black colouzs, the corpulcles mult be Jeſs than theſe which ex- 
hibit any other colours; becauſe, where the fies of the component 
particles are greater, there is too much light reflected to conttitute 
this colour: but, if there be a little leſs than is requiſite to te 
flect the white, and very faint blue of the firit order, they will 
reflect ſo little 185 as to appear intenſely black; and yet may, 
perhaps, reflect it yarioully to and fro withia them ſo long, tt 
happen to be _fificd and loit; by which means they will appear 
black in all potions of the eye, without any tranſparency. 

BLACKS, ug s, a people ſo called from the colour of their 
kin ; the word niger ſignifying black. For the reaſon of their co- 
lour, and the commerce of them, ſce N16 80, 

BLACKS alſo denotes an aſſociation of diſorderly and ill-delign- 
ing perſons, formerly infeltinig the places about Waltham, in Ei- 
ſex, who dellroycd deer, robbed fiſh-ponds, ruined timber, &c. dre 
BLACK -L. 

BLADDER, wefica urinaria, in anatomy, a kind of membra— 
neous and fleſhy pouch or bottle, capable of dilatation aud con- 


imvle 


traction, ſituated in the lower part of the gn, immediately be- 


hind the He of the % pubis, and oppoſite to the beginning 
of the inteſtinum redbum. The figure of it is nearly that of a {hort 
oval. It is broader on the fore and back ſides than the lateral parts; 
rounder above than below, when empty; and broader below than 
above, when full. ; 

It is divided into the body, neck, and bottom; into an interior, 
polterior, and two lateral parts. The upper part is termed tus 
k the lower pally 
which is contracted like the gullet of ſome veſſels. 

The bladder is made up of ſeveral coats, almoſt like the ſtomach. 
That part of the external coat, which covers the upper, poſterior, 
and lateral ſides of the 6/adder, is the true lamina, or membrane of 
the peritonagum ; and the relt of it is ſurrounded by a cellular ſub- 
ſtance, by the intervention of which the peritancum is cou, ed to 
the muſcular coat. 

The proper coats are three in number, one muſcular, 07 
vous, and one villous, which is the innermoit. The lsst 
coat is compoſed of ſeveral ſtrata of fleſhy Hias, the 0141.rmolt 
of which are moltly longitudinal; : novt to tet are more 
clined toward each hand; and the innermott more and Or 0 
lique, and they become at length almoll tranſicrle, At ek 
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&bres interſect each other in various manners, and they are con. 
nected together by a fine cellular ſubſtance, and may be ſeparated 
by inflating that ſubſtance. 4 PIG 8 

The nervous coat 1s nearly of the ſame Qure with the u- 
nica nervoſa of the ſtomach. _ 

The internal coat is ſomething granulated and glandular, and a 

ucilaginous ſerum is contimally diſcharged through it, which 
- iftens the inner ſurface of the bladder, and defends it againſt the 
ee of the urine. It appears ſometimes altagether uneven 
on the inner ſide, being full oi enunences and irregular ruge, when 
empty, and in it's natural ſtate of contraction. "Theſe inequa- 
litics diſappear when the bladder is full, or when it is artificially 
diſtended by air, or by injecting any liquid. 

The external fibres of the muſcular coat are more numerous than 
the internal; and the molt longitudinal anterior fibres form a kind 
of incurvation round the uracius at the top of the ladder, much 
like that of one of the fleſhy portions, which ſurround the ſuperior 
orifice of the ſtomach, and the lower extremity of the &/ophagus. 
This incurvation paſſes behind the wrachus. | 

The portion of the Bea, which covers the poſterior con- 
rex fide of the bladder, forms a very prominent tranſverſe fold, 
when the bladder is contracted, winch ditappears when the bladder 
is extended. "I his fold ſurrounds the poſterior half of the bladder, 
and it's two extremities are elongated towards each fide, by which 
elongations a kind of lateral ligaments of the hody of the 
bladder is formed, which are more conliderable in children than in 
adults. : 

The lower part of the bladder, which deſerves the name of 
funds much better than the upper part, is perforated by three 
openings, one anterior and two poſterior. The anterior opening 
is formed by an elongation of all the proper coats, in form of a 
gullet, turned much in the ſame manner with the inner oritice of 
the ry/irum of the head of an alembic. This elongation is called 
the neck of the bladder. 

The other two openings in the true fundus of the bladder are 
formed by the ureters, which, in their courſe downward, run be-“ 
hind the ſpermatic veſlels, and then behind the, lower part of the 
bladder, approaching near each other. See URETEKS, 

Each ureter lies between the umbilical artery and vas deferens 
of the ſame fide ; the artery lying on the outſide of the ureter, and 
the vas deferens on the inſide. 

Afterwards they get between the vaſa deferentia and the bladder, 
crolling theſe canals ; and then, at about a finger's breadth from 
each other, they begin to pierce the coats of the Bladder. They 
run a little way between the muſcular and nervous coats, and open 
into the bladder obliquely, ſomething nearer each other than when 
they firſt entered it's coats. 

The orifices of the ureters in the bladder are ſomething oval, and 
narrower than the cavity oi the ureters immediately above them. 
The edge of theſe orifices is very thin, and feems to be formed 
merely by the union of the internal coat of the bladder with that of 
the ureters. 

The arteries of the bladder are furniſhed by the hypogaſirice, or 
iliacæ internæ; being ram! of the arteria ſciatica, epigaſtrica, and 
umbilicalis, on each ſide. The veins come from thoſe of the ſame 
names with the arteries. 

The nerves of the 4/adder come {from the crurales, and allo from 
the ſympatheiict maxim!, by means of their communication with the 
crurales, It has likewiſe ſome nerves from the plexus meſentericus 
inferior. | 

The diſeaſes to which the bladder is ſubject, are ulcers, wounds, 
deſcents, or ruptures, preternatural contents, particularly ſtones 
and gravel, ſch1rrbus, palſics, inflammations of it's neck, &c. to 
which may be added, incontinence of urine. 

The urinary Hadders of brutes are differently contrived from the 
human bladder, and from each other, according to the ſtructure, 
economy, and manners of living of cach creature. 

As 10 birds, a bladder was found ſituate at the extremity of the 
reclum in an oſtrich, big enough to hold both fiſts, and in it eight 
ounces of urine. 


F Try are allo ſaid to be found in the greater part of the fiſhy 
nd, 

Tortoiſes have likewiſe large bladders, which they need, ſince 
having no perſpirative veſſels for carrying off their moiſture, it is 
retamed within them, and accumulated in the bladder of urine. 

Vegetable bladders are found cvery where, in the ſtructure of the 
bark, the fruit, pith, and pulp, &c. : 

LADDER-xu7, in botany, a genus of the pentandria trigynia claſs 
of plants. There are two ſpecies; the bladder-nut with winged 
leaves ; and the bladdder-nut with trifoliate leaves, or three leaved 
Virginian bladder-nut. The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in woods 
in leveral parts of England, but is cultivated as a flowering ſhrub 
in the nurſery gardens, where it makes a pretty variety When in- 
termixed with others; but the flowers are not very beautiful. The 
lecond ſpecies is a native of North America. Both ſpecies are 
uſually propagated by fuckers from the root. 
526 oil of a A Kare virtue is ſaid to be expreſſed from the 

ds. 

BLAaDDrER-nut, African. ROVENA. 

LADD . R-7Uuf „ lauurel-leaved. HoLLy. 

BLADE, in botany, that part of the flower, or florid attire of 
a plant, which ariſes out of the concave of the ſheath, and, at the 
op, uſually divides into two arts, which are covered by glo- 


— of the ſame nature as thoſe of the apices, but not ſo co- 
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See the articles 


to the convex of the ſeed-caſe, having it's head and 
with globules, which through a glaſs appear like tur- 


ns through the hollow of the ſheath and baſe, and 


| 


nip ſeeds, and which, in ſome plants, grow cloſe to foot-ſtalks. 
1 hele globules, as the b/ade ſprings up from within the ſheath, 
are ſtill rubbed off, and fo ſtand like a powder on both. In fome 
plants, as knap-weed, they ſeem alſo to grow on the inſide of 
the ſheath, as appears on ſplitting it with a pin. The head of a 
blade is uſually divided into two; but ſometimes, as in cichory, 
me three parts, which, by degrees, curl outward, like ſcorpion- 
graſs. | 

BLlape, in commerce, a thin flender piece of metal, either 
forged by the hammer, or run and caſt in moulds, to be afterwards 
ſharpencd to a point, edge, or the like. 

A good blade of a ſmall ſword ſhould be light and tough, apter 
to bend than break. It is called a poor man's blade, when it will 
ſtand in the bend. 

BLADE of a chiffel is the iron or ſteel part of it. 

BLape ef mace, or cinnamon, are little ſlips or ſlices of the 
barks of thole ſpices, 

BLADE of an car is the flat part of it, which they plunge into 
the water, in rowing. The force and effect, in a great meaſure, de- 
pends on the length of this part. | 

BLADE of @ jaw, the thin part in which the teeth are cut. 
This ſhould be 1tiff, yet bend equally into a regular bow all the 
way. 

Hass is that contrived for grinding ſcythes, reaping-hooks, 
axes, chiſſels, and other iron tools, to a bright edge. 

BLAD UM, a term uſed by middle-age writers, to denote all 
ſorts of ſtanding corn in the blade and car; and was ſometimes alſo 


applied to all forts of grain, or corn threthed on the floor ; but was 


more peculiarly uled to ſignify bread corn, or wheat, called in 
French, ble. 

BLAZKRIA, in botany, a genus of the 7etrandria monogynia claſs 
of plants. 

BLA SUS, or balbus, among phyſicians, denotes an irregula- 
rity in the hgure of the limbs, eſpecially the legs, when bent out- 
wards, 

The letters F and Th are called % ſe, on account of the dith- 
culty multnudes und in pronouncing them. 

BLAI ART) in commerce, a {mall coin, current at Cologne, 
worth about a farthing of oft money. 

BLAIN, among farriers, a diitemper incident to beaſts, being a 
certain bladder growing on the root of the tongue, againſt the 
wind-pipe, which ſwells to ſuch a degree, as to itop the breath. 
It comes by great chafing and heating of the ſtomach, and is per- 
ccived by the bealt's gaping and holding out his tongue, and foarn= 
ing at the mouth: to cure it, caſt the beaſt, take ferth his tongue, 
and then flitting the bladder, waſh it gently with vinegar and a 
little falt. 

BLAISE, a military order inſtituted by the kings of Armenia, 
in honour of St. Blajſe, who had been bithop of Sebaita, in taat 
country, and was the patron faint of that nation. They followed 
ne rule of St. Ball, and made a particular vow to defend che re- 
ligion of the church of Rome. 

BLAREA, in botany, a genus of the dedecandria monogynta claſs 
of plants. 

BLANC-manger, a French term, ſignifying white food. It is 
a preparation of ditlolved 1linglaſs, milk, ſugar, einnamon, &c. 
boilec into a thick conſiſtence, and garniſhed with blanched almonds 
for the table. It is of a cooling and ſtrengthening nature. 

BLANCS manteaux, a name originally applied to the Servites, 
or fervaiits of the Bleſſed Virgin, but afterwards given to other 
lorts of religions. | 

BLANCA, in medicine, a lenitive compoſition, formerly much 
uled ; of which there was a great, middle, and leaſt bfanca. 

Bulaxca mwulterum, in chemiſtry, ſignihies ceruſs. 

BLANCARDS, a name given to a kind of linen cloth, ma- 
nufactured in Normandy ; thus called becauſe the thread uſed to 
weave it has been half blanched, or bleached before uſed. 

BLANCH ferme, or BLANK farm, that is, where the rent was te 
be paid in Hlver, not in cattle. | 

BLANCHEKS, a name given to bleachers, 

BLANCHING, in gardening, an operation performed on celery, 
endive, &c. to render them fitter for the table. See Expive. 

BLANXCHING is alſo the operation of covering iron plates with 
a thin coat, or cruſt of tin. Sec LATTEN. 

BLANCHING of copper for ſale, in imitation of filver, or mix- 
ing blanched copper with {ilver, and the like practices, are made 
felony by Stat. 8 and g W. III. &c. 

BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation performed on the 
planchets or pieces of ſilver, to give them the requiſite luſtre and 
brightneſs, They alſo blanch pieces of plate, when they would 
have them continue white, or have only ſome parts of them 
burniſhed. 

Blanching, as it is now practiſed, is performed by heating the 
pieces on a kind of peel, with a wood-ftire, in the manner of a 
reverberatory; ſo that the flame paſſes over the pcel. The pieces 
being ſufficlently heated, and cooled again, are put ſucceſſively to 
boil in two pans, Which are of copper: in theſe they put water, 
common falt, and tartar of Montpellier. When they have been 
well drained of this water in a copper ſieve, they throw ſand and 
freſh water over them; and when dry, they are well rubbed with 
towels. | . | 

BLANK, or BLaNCc, properly ſignifies WHITE ; which ſce. 

BLANK alſo denotes a ſmall copper coin, valued at five deniers 
Tournois, formerly current in France, | 
 BrLANK-tichets, in lotteries, thoſe drawn without any prize. 

BLANK, in coinage, a plate or picce of metal, cut and ſhaped 
for a coin, but not ſtamped. See COLNING. 

BLANK, in zoology, a name given to a ſpecies of the * 
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BLANK bar, in law, the ſame with common bar. See Bar. 

BLaxKs, in judicial proceedings, certain void ſpaces, ſome- 
times left by miltake ; which ſometimes proves a good cauſe of 
demurrer. 

BLANK verſe, in the modern poetry, that compoſed of a certain 
number of ſyllables, without the afliſtance of rhyme. See VERSE 
and RHYME. 

BLANKET, a coverlet for a bed: a ſtuff commonly made of 
white wool, and wrought in a loom like cloth; with this difference, 
that they are croſſed like ſerges. 

When they come from the loom, they are ſent to the fuller ; and 
after they have been fulled and well cleaned, they are napped with 
a fuller's thiſtle. 

There are alſo blankets made with the hair of ſeveral animals, as 
that of goats, dogs, and othexs. „ 

The manufacture of blankets is chiefly confined to Whitney, 
in Oxfordſhire, where it is advanced to that height, that no other 

lace comes near it. Some attribute a great part of the excel- 

las of the Whitney blankets to the abſterſive, nitrous water of 
the river Windruth, wherewith they are ſcoured ; others rather 
think, they owe it to a peculiar way of looſe N which the 
people have thereabouts. Be this as it will, the place has engroſſed 
almoſt the whole trade of the nation for this commodity ; inſomuch 
that the wool fit for it centers here from the furthermoſt parts of 
the kingdom. There are ſaid to be at leaſt ſixty blanketers in that 
town, who, amongſt them, have at leaſt one hundred and fifty 
looms, and employ three thouſand perſons, from children of eight 
yur old, who work out about a hundred packs of wool per 
week. 

BLANKET, ing in a, a ludicrous kind of puniſhment, of which 
we find mention in the ancients, under the denomination of ſaga- 
is. It was the emperor Otho's practice to ſtroll out in dark 
nights, and where he met with a helpleſs, or drunken man, to give 
him the diſcipline of the blanket. 

BLANQUILLE, in commerce, a ſmall ſilver coin, current in 
the kingdom of Morocco, and all that part of the coalt of Barbary. 
It is worth about three halfpence of our money. 

BLAPSIGONIA, a kind of defe& in bees, when they fail to 
produce young, being wholly employed in making honey. 

BLARE, a ſmall copper coin, {truck at Bern; it has a mixture 
of ſilver, and it's value is nearly that of the ratze in other places. 

BLAS, a medern term in the philoſophy of Helmont, denoting 
the local and alterative motion of the ſtars, from whoſe influence 
changes of the weather, ſeaſons, ſtorms, &c. proceed. 

BLASIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants belonging 
to the claſs of cryptogamia algarum, approaching to the nature of 
the liehen. ns 

BLASPHEMY, in middle-age writers, denotes ſimply the 
blaming or condemning a perſon or thing. 

To blaſpheme, among the Greeks, was to uſe words of evil 
omen, which the ancicnts were careful to avoid. 

BLASPHEMY, an — or injury offered to the Almighty, by 
evil or reproachful words; by denying what is his due, and of 
right belonging to him; or by attributing to the creature that which 
is due only to the Creator. | , 

The primitive church diſtinguiſhed blaſphemy into three ſorts : 

1. The blaſpheming of apoſtates, whom the heathen perſcutors 
obliged not only to deny, but to curſe Chriſt. "Theſe 3 
pere puniſhed with the higheſt degree of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 

2. The blaſphemy of heretics, and other profane Chriſtians, In 
this ſenſe, they included not only thoſe who maintained impious 
doctrines, but thoſe who uttered profane and blaſphemous words, 
derogatory to the majeſty and honour of God. Ihe ſame puniſh- 
ment that was inflicted upon heretics and ſacrilegious perſons, was 
conſequently the fate of tis ſort of blaſphemers. 

3. Blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, concerning which the opi- 
nions of the ancients varied. Some apply it to the fin of lapſing 
into idolatry and apoſtacy, and denying Chriſt in the time of perſe- 
cution. Others make it conſiſt in denying Chriſt to be God: others, 
in denying the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt : and others place it in 
a perverſe and malicious aſcribing the operations of the Holy Spirit 
to the power of the devil; and that againſt expreſs knowledge and 
conviction of conſcience. 

But Dr. Whitby, with greater probability, refers it to the diſ- 
penſation of the Holy Ghoſt, which commenced after our Lord's 
reſurrection and aſcenſion ; and thoſe who were guilty of the 
crime, who perſiſted in their unbelief, and Blaſphemed the Holy 
Ghoſt, repreſenting him as an evil ſpirit. The crime was un- 
pardonable, becaute it implied a wilful oppoſition to the laſt and 
moſt powerful evidence, which God would vouchſafe to man- 
kind, and precluded the poſſibility of a recovery to faith and re- 

ntance. 

Blaſphemy among the Jews was —.— by ſtoning the offender 
to death. With us it is puniſhable at common law, by fine and 
pillory. And by a ſtatute of William III. if any perſon ſhall, 
by writing or ſpeaking, wy any of the perſons in the Trinity, he 
ſhall be incapable of any office; and for the ſecond offence, be diſ- 
abled to ſue in any actions, to be an executor, &c, 

BLAST, in a general ſenſe, denotes a forcible ſtream of wind, 
or air, excited by the mouth, bellows, or the like, 

BLAST, in 14 military art, implies a ſudden compreſſion of 
the air, cauſed by the diſcharge of the bullet out of a cannon. By 
the blaſt, part of the embraſures have ſometimes been thrown 
down. 

BLasT, or BL1iGHT, in huſbandry. See BLicHT. The ſmut 
of corn is a ſpecies of blaſt, 


BLASTS, fire, are ſuppoſed by Mr. Hales owing to the ſolar 
5 


ds 


— 
rays reflected from, or condenſed in the clouds, or 


by the denſe ſteams in kop-gardens, and other * Buggy cole 

The effect of them is to wither, ſhrivel, ſcorch, turn bl 
and, as it were, burn up the leaves, bloſſoms, and fruits of — 
ſhrubs, herbs, graſs, corn, even for whole tracts of ground —, 

Phylicians allo ſpeak of a kind of %s affecting human bodie 
and cauling eryſipelas, palſics, &c. 

Blasius, among miners. See the article Dawes. 

BLASTED, ſomething ſtruck with a 4/a/t. 
burnt blaſted bodies in the fire; and conlecratcd to 
blafted with lightning. 

BLASTING, a term uſcd by miners for the tearing up of rock 
which lie in their way, by the force of gun-powder, 825 
In order to this, a deep hole is made in the rock, which he; 
charged with gun-powder, they fill it up; leaving only a tot 4s 
hole, with a match to fire the charge, 822 
BLASTOLOGY, the regular and ſtated pruning of vines 
The word is formed of Pazgor, bud, ad Ac, F gather. 5 

BLAS TUM meſylitum, in the materia medica, a term uſed b 
ſome writers to expreſs the caſſia /ignea, or caſſia bark, when wa. 
peeled off from the branches, but kept with the wood within 15 
this was a common way of collecting and preſerving, not only this 
bark, but the cinnamon, and many others. 6 

BLAT TA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of inſects of the order 
of hemiptera in the Linnzan ſyllem, the characters of which are 
that the head is inclined, the antenne are cetaceous, the wings 0 
membranaceous, the thorax is flat, orbiculated, and marginated 
the feet are formed for running, and there are two ſmall horns above 
the tail. There are ſeveral ſpecies. 

It is likewiſe the naine of a ſpecies of beetle, called by Columna 
ſcaralæus teſtudinatus. ; 

BLATTA, in middle-age writers, denotes a purple in the woyl or 
ſilk, dyed with the liquor of the fiſh of the blarra. 

BLATTA was alſo anci-ntly uſed for a kind of moth, or fly 
whoſe fat was reputed excellent for the cars. See Book -wory. ay 

BLATTA byzantina, in phy ſiology and pharmacy, a teſtaceous 
reg being the lid of a turbinated thell, whoſe nth yields a purple 

ye. 

Blatta and blattea have had various ſignifications. The purple 
fiſh, the welk, and other fiſhes of the ſame Kit, i. e. that are 
wreathed, have but one perforation through which they put forth 
their tongues, and take their food; they have alſo a ſort of cover, 
under which they thruſt out their tongue to feed, and draw it 
back at pleaſure. In the purple fiſh, this cover is what is properly 
called hatta byzantina ; it is called wngrrs from it's likenels to a 
man's nail in it's ſhape and colour. It is often confounded by 
writers with the unguis edoratus. This unguis, called blatta byzanting, 
is without any odour ; but the Indian ſhell-fiſh, which affords an 
unguis, is agreeably ſcented. 

he blatta byzantina, when exhibited internally, renders the body 
ſoluble, ſoftens the ſpleen, and diſcuſſes peccant humours. When 
uſed externally, by way of fumigation, it reſtores epileptic patients, 
and women labouring under a ſtrangulation of the uterus. Fn other 
diſorders, it's etfects are the ſame with thoſe of moſt other teſtaceous 
lubſtances, | 

BLAZONING, or Bra ZZOxNRY, in heraldry, the art of dec- 
phering the arms of noble families. 

The word originally ſignifies the blowing or winding of a horn, 
and was introduced into heraldry, as a term denoting the deſcrip- 
tion of things borne in arms, with their proper ſignifications and 
intendments, from an ancient cuſtom the heralds, who were judges, 
had of winding an horn at juſts and tournaments, when they ex- 
plained and recorded atchievements of knights. 

In hlazening a coat of arms, you mulf always begin with the 
field, and next 2 to the charge; and if there be many things 
borne in the field, 2 muſt firſt name that which is immediately 
lying upon the field. Your expreſſions muſt be very ſhort and ex- 
reſſive, without any expletives, needleſs repetitions, or particles. 
uch terms for the colours mult be uſed, as are agreeable to the 
ſtation and quality of the bearer. All perſons beneath the degree 
of a noble, muſt have their coats blazoned by colours and metals; 
noblemen by precious ſtones; and kings and princes, by planets. 

BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the inner rind or bark. Ir 
— be conſidered as an aſſemblage of ſtrait fibres, ranged vertically 
and parallel to one another. 

hile the ea remains pretty ſoft, and retains ſomewhat of the 
nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation ; but when it is 
| che abſolutely hard and woody, it can no longer contribute 
thereto, 


BLEACHING, the art or method of whitening linens, ſtuffs, 
ſilks, hair, wax, &c. 

BLEACHING of hir is done by ſpreading the hair to be bleached 
upon the graſs, in the fame manner as linen, after it has been firlk 
waſhed out in a lixivious water, 

This lye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the hair to 
ſo perfect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienced perſon may be 
deceived therein; there being ſcarce any way of detecting the at- 
tifice, but by boiling and drying it; which leaves the hair ef the 
colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf. 

BLEACHING of t. The ſilk, being yet raw, is put into 2 


The ancienty 
Jupiter places 


linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river water, in which 
ſope has been diſſolved, and thus boiled for two or three hours ; the 
bag being turned ſeveral times, taken out and beaten, then waſh 
out in cold water, and wrung out {lightly, and thrown out into 2 
veſſel of cold water, mixed with ſope and a little indigo. f 
3 42 indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt that is obſervable in white 
ilks. 
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= ; en taken out of the ſecond veſſel, it is wrung out, 
ta Be ad ſope ſqueezed out, ſhook out to untwilt, and 
ſeparate the threads, and hung up in the air in a kind of ſtove, made 
. ſe, in which ſulphur is burnt, the vapour of which gives 
_ * ee of whiteneſs to the ſilk. 
_ ACKING of woolen fluff. There are three methods of 
innig woollen-ftuffs ; the firſt is with water and lope, the ſe- 
cond is with vapour of ſulphur, the third with chalk, indigo, and 
ur. 
or 4 when the ſtufls are come from the fulling-mill, 
they are to be put into ſoped water pretty hot, and worked afreſh by 
force of arms over 2 bench, which finiſhes the whitening which 
he falling-mill had begun; in the laſt place they are to be waſhed 
= in fab water and dried; this is called the natural way of 
W method is what is commonly called bleaching by the 
flower ; the ſtuff is firſt wathed in river water, and then put to dry 
on poles, and when it is half dry, ſpread out in a kind of ſtove, 
wherein ſulphur is burnt, the vapour of which diffuſing itfelt, {ticks 
by little and little over all the {tuits, and gives it a fine whitening. 

The third method is thus : alter the ſtuffs have been waſhed, they 
ate to be thrown into cold water, impregnated with chalk and in- 
dioo, in which they are well agitated : they are waſhed afreſh in 
el er water, then half dried on poles, and then ſpread in a ſtove to 
receive the vapour of the ſulphur, which finithes the bleaching. 

This is to be remembered, that when a (tuff has once received 
the ſteam of ſulphur, it will ſcarce receive any beautiful dye, except 

nd blue. 

— ING of hollands or fine linens. After taking them from the 
loom, they are ſteeped a day in fair water, waſhed out and cleared 
of their filth, and thrown into a bucking-tub filled with a cold /zx:- 
dium, or lic of wood-aſhes and water. When taken out of the lie, 
they are waſhed in clear water, ſpread in a meadow, and watered, 
from time to time, with water from little dykes, or canals, along 
the ground, by means of ſcoops, or hollow peels of wood, called 
by | Dutch, who pretend to be the inventors of them, gieters. 
After lying a certain time on the ground, they are paſſed through a 
new lie, poured on hot, and again waſhed in clear water, and laid a 
ſecond time on the ground, and every thing repeated as before ; then 
paſſed through a ſott gentle lig, to diſpoſe them to reſume the ſoft- 
neſs which the other harſher lies have taken from them, waſhed in 
clear water, ſoaped with black ſoap, and that ſoap again waſhed 
out in clear water : they arc then ſteeped in cow's milk, the cream 
being firſt ſkimmed off, which finiſhes their whitening and ſcouring, 
gives them a ſoftneſs, and makes them caſt a little knap : when 
taken out of the milk, they are waſhed in clear water for the laſt 
time. After all this proceſs, they give the linen it's firſt blue, by 

aſſing it through a water wherein a little ſtarch, and ſmalt, or 
Dutch lapis lazuli, have been ſteeped. Laſtly, the proper ſtiffncſs 
and luſtre is given with ſtarch, pale ſmalt, and gums, the quantity 
and quality whereof may be adjuſted according to occaſion. 

In fine weather, the whole proceſs of bleaching 1s completed in a 
month's time: in bad weather, it takes up ſix weeks, or more. 

In ſome parts of France, arum, or wake-robin, is uſed in bleach- 
ing, being re by it's corroſive quality to diſſolve unQuoſitics, 
and make linen white. It was uſed alſo for ſtarch before the diſcc- 
very of that from wheat ; and was faid to cauſe a ſoreneſs of the 
hands hardly relievable by ointments. 

BLEACHING of coarſe linens. They are taken from the loom, 
and Jaid in wooden frames, full of cold water ; where, by means of 
wooden hammers, worked by a water-mill, they are beat, ſo as to 
waſh and purge them of their filth ; then ſpread on the ground, 
where the dew, which they receive for eight days, takes off more of 
their impurity ; then put into a kind of wooden tubs or pans, with 
a hot lie over them. "Thus lixiviated, they are again purged in the 
mill, laid afreſh on the ground, and after eight days more, paſſed 
through a ſecond lye, and all things repeated, till ſuch time as they 
have acquired their juſt degree of whiteneſs. ; 

The proceſs of Bleaching in Scotland differs in ſome particulars 
from that above deſcribed, and uſed in France, &c. 

Ne apes or 2 7 dung are not to be uſed in bleaching and 
whitening of linen, 10 Ann, c. 21. 

BLEACHING of wax, the operation of changing the colour of the 
yellow into a beautiful white : it is done in the following manner. 

he common yellow wax is firſt reduced into ſmall grains, by 
melting it, and throwing it while hot into cold water, or ſpreading 
it into very thin cakes, The wax thus granulated or flatted, is 
placed in the open air on linen cloths, where it remains night and 
day, it being neceſſary that it be expoſed both to the rays of the 
ſun, and the influence of the dew. After thus lying a conſiderable 
time, it is again melted and granulated, or flattened into cakes, and 
once more expoſed to the action of the ſun and dew. "Theſe opera- 
tions are alternately performed till the wax has acquired the requiſite 
iy of whitencls 
hen the ſun and dew have perfectly bleached the wax, it is 
melted ſor the laſt time, taken out of the copper with a ladle, and 
Poured, by means of a double funnel, into ſhallow moulds or round 
cavitics formed in a board, the moulds being previouſly wetted with 
cold water, that the wax may net ſtick to them; and in this manner 
the cakes of white. wax we fee in the {hops are made. Theſe cakes 
are then taken out of the moulds, and again expoſed to the action 
of the air, dew, and ſun, for two days and two nights, in order to 
[em thorough y, and render them more tranſparent. 


K, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called the 
alburnus and albula. 


is called the ablette by the French, 


MN waa a ſmall bliſter, or bubble. Small purple les have been 


erved by naturaliſts on all the plants of the hypericum kind. 
No 30. Vol. P. | 4 i 


Artedi makes it a ſpecies of the cyprinus. It. 


Thick pieces of glaſs, fit for large optic glailes, are rarely to be had 
without blebs. 1 

BLECTINUM, in be tany, a genus of plants, the fructihcations 
of which are diſpoſed in parallel lines on the ſides of the leaves; 
They are of the cryptogumia filices clats. 


A TREATISE n BLEEDING. 

BLEEDING, vene-ſeftio, PHLEBOTOMY, or blesd-letting, is the 
opcration of taking corrupt or redundant blood from any part of the 
body, either by the lancet, leeches, or cupping. 

Bleeding, or the taking away blood, 1s only proper when there is 
too much cra{/amentum in the veſſels, or when it is to avoid a worle 
inconvenience than that of leſſening the already too little quantity 
of blood. In general, the pulſe is the beſt guide, both as to when 
to bleed, and the quantity to be taken away. When the pulle is 
full, os or tenſe, bleeding will always be proper, provided that 
a plethora be the caule, and not rarefaction; indeed, in old people, 
the pulſe ſeems hard from the rigidity of the coats of the arterics. 

Bleeding is not only uſcful when actual inflammation attends, but 
alſo in ſanguine habits which tend to be plethoric. In the {mall- 
pox, if the heat demands, and the pulſe will allow of bleeding, the 
operation may be performed at any period of the diſorder. In inter- 
mitting fevers, when the heat is great, and there is pain in the 
bowels, or if a delirium comes on, bleed in the interval of the fit, or 


on the acceſs of the hot fit. In the meaſles, blood for the moſt part 


ſhould be taken away, both in the beginning, and at the decline of 
the diſorder. In the bilious colic, blood is taken away in the be- 
ginning, to prevent an inflammation in the part where the pain is 
urgent. In the gout, when the fever runs high, bleeding is found 
uſeful ; and if the patient is 1 or comatous, repeat the 
operation. In pregnancy, bleeding is generally required in the firit 
three months, and it's repetition in the laſt three. In the kamor- 
rhoids, where there is a fulneſs of the blood-veſſels, empty them by 
this operation. When the Ic are ſuppreſſed, bleeding is rarely tb 
be omitted. In a concutlion of the brain from a blow or a fall, 
bleeding is more frequently uſeful than the trepan. In apoplexiss 
from a ſanguine plethora, #eedrng is the principal means of rejiet, 
When Bleeding is and is not convenient, would require a particular 
treatiſe to relate: but it's proper uſe, or ill effects, are generally 
noted in the courſe ot this * in treating of cach diſeate reſpuc- 
tively. 

The firſt inſtance of eeling on record, is that of Podalirius. 
Hippocrates did not oſten direct this operation; Ates, Celins, 
and Galen, uſed it more freely than Hippocrates ; but at difference 
periods, and by different proſeflors, it was encouraged, or nearly 
prohibited. Indeed until the circulation of the blood was demon- 
ſtrated, the principles for this practice did not ſeem ſo clear as they 
are at preſent; and even now, there is great diverſity of opinions 
reſpecting bleeding in many particulars, 

An expert phlebotomiſt ſhould have an active, gentle, and lea! 
hand, a clear fight, and an intrepid mind; for without theſe qualifi- 
cations he will be ſubj-& either to mils the vein, or to occalion ſome 


miſchief which may be fatal to the patient. This is the reaſon why 


the dexterity of ſurgeons in 5/eeding, gradually declines as they ad- 
vance in years; for as age increaſes, the cyes become weak, and the 
hands. unſteady. 

Dr. Pringle obſerves, that Seeding is the moſt indiſpenſable of all 
remedies in inflammatory diſcaſes; to the delaying of which too 
long, or not repeating it, are chiefly owing the bad conſequences of 
colds, as dangerous fevers, rheumatiſms, and conſumptions. He 
obſerves farther, that, in general, young practitioners arc apt to be 
too ſparing in letting blood, by which means many lives are Joſt : 
for a ſurgeon may be aſſured a ſoldier will never complain ef a cough, 
or pains with inflammatory ſymptoms, wherein bl-e4ing is not nc- 
ceſſary; and from the ſizineſs of the blood, and continuance of the 
complaints, he 1s to judge of the neceſſity of repeating it, which, in 
caſe of a ſtitch, or difficult breathing, is never to be delayed. In 
inflammatory caſes, from twelve to fifteen ounces may be taken for 
the firſt bleeding, and ſomewhat leſs for all the reſt; and when it is 
necellary to excced this quantity, it may be proper to ſollow Celſus's 
rule, in minding the colour of the blood whilit it Rows, and when it 
is of a blackiſh caſl, which is always the caſe in difficult breathing 
and great inflammations, to let it run till it becomes more florid. 
In all caſes where plentiful 5/ceding is indicated, it is beſt to do it in 
bed, to prevent fainting : and we may obſerve, that a perſon will 
bear the loſs of a much greater quantity of blood, if the ſtream is 
ſmall, than by a large orihce, which ſome have thought neceſſary ſor 
making a more ſpeedy revulſion. 

Bleeding is highly neceſſary in the phrenitis, ophthalmia, quinſ y, 


caſes. 
It is to be obſerved, however, that, in malignant and putrid dif- 
orders, bleeding frequently renders them more malignant, and therc- 


fore to be omitted, or at leaſt not repeated, unleſs there appear evi- 
dent marks of inflammation. | 


BLEEDING in the Hand. 


The two principal veins in the hand, which are ſometimes opzned 
to bleed the patient, are, the bella, which runs on the outſide of 
the back of the hand towards the little finger; and the cephalree, 
which runs betwixt the thumb and the fore- finger. 

When any one is to be þ/oded in the hand, it mult firſt be held 
for a conſiderable time in warm water, and well rubbed there with 


conſpicuous ; then a ligature is to be fixed on the wriſt, that the 
veins may continue thus diſtended, and wiping the hand dry with a 
napkin, an orifice is to be made in the moſt convenient part of the 


vein, as in Bleeding in the arm. If the blood does not flow freely 
| 41 from 
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from the orifice, the hand mult be again plunged into warm water, 
and kept there, till the quantity taken away is judged ſufficient ; 
then the hand is to be wiped dry, and the orifice covered with a 
compreſs, defended by a proper BANDAGF, 


BLEEDING in the Head. 

The ſurgeon, in order to perform this operation, muſt firſt draw 
a handkerchief or neck-cloth as tight round the neck as can be con- 
veniently borne, that by compreſſing the jugular vein, thoſe 
branches of it may become more turgid and conſpicuous, The vein 
being opened, the patient mult hold down his head, that the blood 
may not trickle down into his eyes or mouth, when the ſtream docs 
not ſpin out with ſufficient force. If the blood does not ſtop of 
itſelf, after a ſufficient quantity is diſcharged, you mult compreſs 
the orifice with a finger, and, after wiping the forehead and face, 
apply a compreſs or two, with the proper bandage. 


BLEEDING in the Eyes. 

There are ſeveral ways of performing this operation, but the beſt 
ſeems to be this. The patient being ſeated on a chair, and his head 
held in a proper poſture, a tranſverle inciſion is to be made, with a 
fine lancet, upon the turgid ſmall veins in the corners of the eye, 
ſo as to open them or cut them quite aſunder. The eye-lids muſt 
be held apart with one hand, whilſt the veins“are opened with the 
other; and ſome ule a pair of fine ſciſſars for this purpoſe, inſtead 
of a lancet, and others * the veins with a crooked needle be- 
fore they divide them : but in this operation the better way would 
be to make the needles with edges, that when the veins were thus 
elevated, they might divide them without the help of any other in- 
ſtrument. When the inciſion is made, the diſcharge of blood mult 
be promoted by means of fomentation, with a ſpunge dipped in 
warm water; and if the diſcharge is not ſufficient, the inc iſion may 
be repeated two or three times : but few patients can be brought to 
ſuffer this, and there is no JR_—_ it at all upon infants, becauſe 
they will not keep the eye ſteady. 


Bi.EEDING in the Neck. ; 
It has been a very ancient practice to bleed in the external jugular 
veins of the neck for moſt inflammatory diſorders of the adjacent 
arts. The beſt method of raiſing the jugular vein is, by a looſe 
— thrown over the neck, which the patient, or an aſſiſtant, 
may pull downward over the breaſt; and by this means the jugular 
veins will be cotnpreſſed on each ſide, and become turgid, without 
occluding the trachea, or obſtructing perſpiration. When the veins 
are thus made turgid, whichever of them hes the faireſt, * 
ſecured by the finger for inciſion, if the diſorder affects the whole 
head; but if only one ſide be affected, it is beſt to open the jugular 
on that ſide. : 
When the proper quantity of blood is taken, cloſe the orifice, 
and apply a proper compreſs and bandage. The common fear of 
this vein's bleeding afterwards is ill-grounded, and there ſeldom is 
any difficulty of ſtopping the blood. The patient commonly faints 
away in bleeding ; but this occaſions no harm. 


BLEEDING in the Ranule. 

It is often found of ſervice in quinſies and other inflammatory 
diſorders of the neck, to bleed in two ſmall veins, which run under 
the tip or end of the tongue, * if a larger vein has been be- 
fore opened in the neck or arm. To bleed in theſe veins, a ſtricture 
mult be made upon the neck; the apex of the tongue muſt be then 
elevated with the left hand, while with the other the veins are both 
opened, firſt one, and then the other, by the lancet. When they 

have bled ſufficiently, remove the ſtricture from the neck, on which 

the bleeding uſually ſtops of itſelf ; but, if it does not, let the patient 
take a little vinegar, or red wine, in his mouth, or elſe — a bit 
of vitriol, or alum, or a compreſs dipped in ſome ſtyptic liquor, till 
the hæmorrhage ceaſes. But there is no need of being too buſy with 
theſe topics; for the blood never flows. violently, or long, without 
them; and if there be not a good quantity of blood diſcharged by 
theſe veins on the occaſions for which they are uſually opened, the 
operation 1s of no uſe. 

The Bramins never bleed, but, in lieu thereof, faſt. 


BLEEDING «t an artery, is called ARTERIOTOMY ; which ſee. 

BLEEDING by meaſure, is where account is taken of the quantity 
as it flows from the vein, in order to put a ſtop to the flux when the 
requiſite portion 1s obtained, | 

LEEDING @f large, where the flux is continued without regard 

to the quantity, till ſuch time as ſome expected effect is perceived. 
This method is ſometimes uſed in caſes of apoplexies, comata, &c. 

BLEEDING of a corpſe is ſaid to have frequently happened in the 
bodies of perſons murdered, which on the touch, or even approach 
of the murderer, began to bleed at the noſe, ears, and other parts ; 
it was formerly admitted in England, and is ſtill allowed in ſome 
other parts, as a ſort of detection of the criminal, and proof of the 
fact. But the whole weight of this kind of evidence is owing to 
credulity and ſuperſtition. | 

BLEEDING, in a leſs proper ſenſe, is likewiſe applied to a flux of 
ſap out of the wounded veſſels of plants, either ſpontaneouſly, at 
certain ſeaſons, or by art, and the help of inciſion. | 

BLEMISH, among hunters, is uſed when the hounds, or bea- 
piers finding where the chace has been, make a proffer to enter, 

ut return. | 

BLEMMYES, in ancient geography, a fabulous ſort of people, 
in Ethiopia, ſuppoſed without heads, having eyes and mouths on 
their breaſts. 

The word is formed of 2, neg. and MN, brain ; according to 
which, the Blemmyes ſhould have been people without brains. 

ELENCH, a ſort of tenure of land; e. gr. to hold land in Seb, 


| 
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the name blennius, and blen nus, is u 


is by payment of a ſugar-loaf, a couple of capons, &c. 
in the name of blench. + 

BLEND, BLexve, or Black-Jack, 
led falſe galena. See BLIND. 

BLezxb-metal iron, a coarſe fort of iron from the mines in Staf. 
fordihire, uſed for making nails, and heavy ware; alſo for horle. 
ſhoes in ſome places. | . 

Br exp-water, a diſtemper to which black cattle are liable, 7 
comes ſeveral ways; namely, 1. from blood; 2. from the vellows 
which is a ringleader of all diſeaſes ; and 5. from change of ground 
for, being hard, it is apt to breed this evil, which will be paſt help, 
if not remedied in fix 9 | Py 

BLENNA, in Hippocrates, is a thick phlegm deſcending from 
the brain through the noſtrils, which thews a beginning concoe. 
tion. | 

BLENNUS, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh, the membrane 
of whoſe gills has fix bones; the fore- part of the head is very ſlant. 
ing; the body is prickly, and the _ fins have two bones. But 

ually applied to that with 2 
furrow between the eyes, and a large beautiful ſpot, black in the 
middle, and edged with white, in the back fin, and on this account 
called by us the butterfly-ftiſh. It is common in the Mediterranean 
and ſold in Venice and elſewhere for the faber. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of this genus. Artedi ranks it in the general order of the 
acanthepterygit ; and Linnæus in that of the zugulares. See plate 59. 

Blennus is alſo a name uſed by ſome for the tobacco. pipe fiſh ; 
and is given by divers authors, particularly Schonfeldt, to the SYNG- 
NATHUS corpore hexagins, cauda pinnata ; the ACUs of Ariſtotle, 
and acus ſecunda of other writers; called alſo by Geſner and Bellg. 
nius He marina. 

BLESENSIS blue, bole of Blois, is a very valuable medicing] 
earth dug about Saumur, Blois, and Bourgoyne in France, and 
ſeeming to poſſeſs all the virtues of the Armenian bole of Galen, 
which in external appearance it alſo greatly reſembles. In fluxes, 
and many other caſes it is a very valuable medicine, and might be 
had at a ſmall price in any quantities; but there is generally {old fo; 
it, the common red French bole, or a counterfeit of it, or the ſub- 
{tance called bale armontac. 


BLESTRISMUS, in ancient phyſic, denotes a continual tofling 


a mineral otherwiſe cal. 


and inquietude of the body, occalioned by a tumultuary cfterceſcencs 


of the blood, eſpecially in acute fevers. 

The word Baygater, I tois, is derived from BA. 

BLETA alba, an epithet for milky urine, procceding from dif. 
caſed kidnies. 

BLETUS, in ancient phyſic, implies a perſon whoſe ſide, by 
reaſon of ſome internal inflammation, as a pleuriſy, or peripneu- 
— turns black or livid-ſpotted, for the moſt part ſoon atter 

cath, 

BLEW-CAP, a name given by the Engliſh to a peculiar ſpecies 
of fiſh of the ſalmon kind, known by a broad blue ſpot on the head; 
whence their name. They do not feem to breed with us; but ap- 
pear in our rivers only at certain ſeaſons, when there have been very 
violent north winds, The tiſhermen rejoice at taking one of thele 
fiſh, expecting a large ſhoal of them to be near, as it is ſeldom found 
ingle. 

BLEYME, in farriery, an inflammation in a horſe's hoof, oc- 
caſioned by blood putrificd in the inner part of the coffin towards the 
heel, between the ſole and the coftin-bone. 

There are three ſorts of bleymes ; the firſt, bred in ſpoiled wrinkled 
feet with narrow heels, are uſually ſeated in the inward or weakelt 
2 ; the ſecond, beſides the uſual ſymptoms of the firſt, infects 
the griſtle, and muſt be extirpated, as in the cure of a quitter bone; 
the third is occafioned by ſmall ſtones and gravel between the ſhoe 
and the ſole. For a cure, they pare the foot, let out the matter, if 
any, and dreſs the ſore, like the prick of the nail. 

BLICEA, in ichthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh canght in the 
German and other ſeas, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Eng- 
liſh ſprat. It ſeems to be no other than a young herring. 

It is likewiſe the name of a freſh- water fiſh of the leather-mouthed 
kind, and appears to be the ſame with the more common kind of 
carcaſſius. 

It is alſo the name of an Faſt Indian fiſh, which might be more 
properly called harengus minor Indicus, or the ſmall Indian herring 
being of the ſhape of a herring, and of the ſame colour, but ſome- 
what broader and thinner, and has a forked tail. It is a well-taltcd 
hſh, but has not at all the taſte of the herring. 

BLIEGG, in ichthyology, a name given by the Germans, and 
authors in general, to the albula and alburna, by us called the he. 

BLIGHT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe incident to plants, affecting 
them various ways; the whole plant ſometimes periſhing by it, and 
ſometimes only the leaves and bloſſoms, which will be ſcorched and 
ſhrivelled up, the reſt remaining green and flouriſhing. 

Blights are often cauſed by a continued, dry, eaſterly wind, for 
ſeveral days together, without the intervention of ſhowers, or ally 
morning dew, by which the perſpiration in the tender bloſſoms 15 
ſtopped, fo that in a ſhort time their colour is changed, and they 
wither and decay; and if there happen a long continuance of the 
ſame weather, it equally affects the tender leaves, whole perſpiring 
matter becomes thickened and glutinous, ſo as cloſely to adhere to 
the ſurface of the leaves, and become a proper nutriment to inſects, 
which are always found prey ing on the leaves and tender branches 0: 
fruit trees; when this ſort of blight happens, though it be not the 
inſets which are the firſt cauſe, the beſt remedy my, al is gent- 
ly to waſh and ſprinkle over the trees from time to time with fair 
water; and if the young ſhoots ſeem much infected, to waſh them 
with a woollen cloth, ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, from this glu- 
tinous matter, that their reſpiration and perſpiration may jor _ ws 

; itructea. 
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ſtructed. Add, that broad flat pans, or tubs of water, being placed 
near the trees, which may receive the vapours exhaled from them, 
will help to keep their tender parts in a ductile tate; but whenever 
this operation of waſhing the trees is performed, It ſhould be early 
in the day, that the moiſture may be exhaled before the cold of the 
night comes on, eſpecially if the nights are froſty ; nor ſhould it be 
done when the ſun ſhines very hot upon the wall, which would be 
apt to ſcorch up the tender bloſſoms. ; ; 

Another cauſe of blights in the 'Pring, 1s the ſharp hoary froſts, 
which are often ſucceeded by hot ſun- ſhine in the day time, which 
is the moſt ſudden and certain deſtroyer of fruits known; for the 
cold of the night ſtarves the tender parts of the bloſſoms, and the ſun 
riſing hot upon the walls before the moiſture is dried from the bloſ- 
ſoms, which _ ſmall globules, doth collect the rays of the 
ſun, and thereby ſcorch the tender flowers, and other parts of the 

nts. 

Bur blights are frequently no more than an inward weakneſs, or 
diſtemper in trees, which evidently appears, if we conſider how of. 
ten it happens, that trees againlt the ſame wall, expoſed to the ſame 
alpect, and equally enjoying the advantages of ſun and air, with 
every other circumſtance, which might render them equally healthy, 
are often obſerved to differ greatly in ſtrength and vigour : and as 
often do we obſerve the weak trees to be continually blzghted, when 
the vigorous ones in the ſame ſituation eſcape. | This weakneſs in a 
tree proceeds either from want of a ſufficient ſupply of nouriſhment 
to maintain it in perfect vigour, or from ſome ill qualities in the 
ſoil where it grows, or, perhaps from ſome bad quality in the ſtock, 
or inbred diltemper of the bud, or cion, which it had imbibed from 
it's mother-tree, or from miſmanagement in the pruning, &c. 

There is another ſort of blight, againſt which it .is more difficult 
to guard fruit-trees, that is, ſharp, pinching, froſty mornings, 
which often happen at the time when the trees are in flower, or 
while the fruit is very young, and occaſtons the bloſſoms, or fruit, 
to drop off: and ſometimes the tender parts of the ſhoots and leaves 
are greatly injured thereby, The only method yet found out to pre- 
vent this miſchief is, by carefully covering the walls either with 
mats, or canvas, which being faſtened fo as not to be diſturbed with 
wind, and ſuffered to remain on during the night, they are to be 
taken off every day, if the weather permits. 

Another ſort of blight, which lometimes happens in April, or 
May, and which is often very deſtructive to orchards and open plan- 
tations, and againſt which we know of no remedy, is what is cal- 
led a fire-blaftl, which in a few hours hath not only deſtroyed the 
fruit and leaves, but many times parts of the trees, and ſometimes 
whole ones have been killed by it. This is * to be effected 
by volumes of tranſparent, flying vapours, which, among the many 
forms they revolve into, may ſometimes approach ſo near a hemi- 
ſphere, or hemicylinder, either in their upper or lower ſurface, as 
thereby to make the beams of the ſun converge enough to ſcorch the 
plants or trees they fall upon, in proportion to the greater or leſs 
convergency of the ſun's rays. This more frequently happens in 
cloſe piantations, where the ſtagnating vapours from the earth, and 
the plentiful perſpirations from the trees, are pent in, for want of a 
free air to diſſipate and diſpel them; than in thoſe planted at a 
greater diſtance, or ſurrounded with hills or woods. 

To prevent Sights, the more knowing among country-people, 
while the eaſterly winds blow, uſed to guard againſt them by burn- 
ing heaps of weeds, chaff, and other combuſtibles, on the wind- ſide 
of their orchards, that the ſmoke may either poiſon the inſects, or 
their eggs, as they paſs along. It may be added, that theſe fires 
are often made with good ſucceſs, to deſtroy the caterpillars, even 
after they are hatched, and have begun to devour the trees. 

Another method of preſerving trees from blights is, by ſprinkling 
tobacco-duſt, or pepper-duſt, or waſhing the leaves with water 
wherein tobacco-ſtalks have been infuſed; which, it is ſaid, is pre- 
ſent death to all inſects and animalcules. 

Another is by pulling off the leaves when withered, and cutting 
2 the ſmaller © var. when they produce crooked and — 

OOts. 

Dr. Hales recommends waſhing and ſprinkling the trees occaſion- 
ally with fair water: and if their ſhoots ſeem to be much infected, 
Waſhing them with a woollen cloth, ſo that their perſpiration may 
not be obſtructed, 

Corn, like other ſorts of grain, 1s liable to lights called ſmut. 

BLIKE, in ichthyology, a name applied by ſome to a fiſh reſem- 
bling our river chub, but more generally known by the name of zarta, 
or the zerte; it is called by Geſner capito anadromus, 


BLIND, deprived of the ſenſe of {ight. See BLINDNEss. 
Blind. Pore or pur-BLIND, is fad of a perſon who is very 
ſhort- ſighted. 


LIND, moon, is uſed in ſpeaking of horſes, which, according to 
the vulgar, but very abſurd opinion, loſe their ſight only under cer- 
tain ſtates of the moon, and lee at every other time. This diſeaſe 
is the forerunner of cataracts, and generally ends in total blindneſs. 
In ſome caſes of this diſtemper, a thin viſcid corrofive water runs 
from the diſeaſed eye, more or leſs in proportion to the degree in 
which the eye and eye-lids are ſwelled and inflamed. In other caſes, 


the diſeaſed eye diſcharges no humour; but looks thick and troubled ; 


and the horſe ſees little or very indiſtinctly. Beſides bleeding, which 
1s neceſſary in ſome caſes, purges ſhould be adminiſtered twice a 
week. Lenitive electuary and cream of tartar, of each four ounces ; 
Glauber's p 
two ounces, mixed with white wine and water, or warm water- 
gruel, are very proper ſor this purpoſe. Cutting out the haw is 
Aan operation which is uſually performed on moon-blind horſes. 
LIND allo denotes occult, or imperceptible. Hence, 
LIND rampart, among the ancients, was that beſet with ſharp 
es concealed by grals or leaves growing upon them. 


2 


urging ſalts, three ounces ; the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, | 


; — 

BLIND teſtimonies, thoſe given in writing by abſent perſons. 

A blind man, by the civil law, cannot make a teſtament, except 
under certain le but in every caſe he is diſabled from 
being a witneſs to a teſtament, on account of his being Hiud. 

BLIND is alſo applied to bodies without apertures. Hence, we 
meet with blind wall, blind chambers, thoſe without windows. 

BLIND is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels which are not perforated, 
Thus, the chemiſts ſay, a blind alembic: that is, one which has no 
aperture. A tube cloſed at top, is ſaid to be a blind one. 

BL1xD granads, that which does not light or take fire. 

Blix p, in ichthyology, a term uſed in Cornwall for a fiſh of the 
cod-kind. It is more univerſally called in Engliſh the 5:b, and by 
authors the aſellus luſcus. 

BIIxb, or BLINDE, among mineraliſts, a kind of lead marcaſite ; 
by our miners called mock-ore, mock-lead, and wild-lead. 

It is a mineral maſs, flaky, gloſſy, and breaking in angles, much 
like the potters lead-ore, only of a colour more dulley, and approach- 
ing to black. In it are veins of a yellow ſhining marcaſite, with a 
little white ſpar, and on one fide a greeniſh æruginous matter. On 
a trial by the fire, it yielded very little copper, leſs lead, and no 
tin. It is very obſtinate, ſeveral attempts having been made with 
the alkaline fluxes to run it, but in vain. 

BLixD, among traders, a kind of falſe light which they have in 
their warchouſes and ſhops, to prevent too great a light from dimi- 
niſhing the luſtre of their linens and ſtuffs. 

BLixDs, or BLINDEs, in the art of war, denote every thing ſer- 
ving to cover the beſiegers from the enemy, as wool-packs, carth- 
baſkets, ſand-bags, and the like. They are ſometimes planks ſet 
up, properly called mantlets ; others are of baſkets, others of bar- 
rels. 

BLivps ſignify, mere particularly, a ſort of defence commonly 
made of oſiers, or branches interwoven, and laid acroſs between 
two rows of (takes, about five feet and a half high, and four or five 
feet aſunder; uſed particularly at the heads of trenches, when they 
are extended in front towards the glacis, ſerving to ſhelter the work- 
men, and prevent their being over-looked by the enemy. Sce plate 
91, fig. 1. 

Brix is ſometimes alſo uſed for orillon. 

BLINDING, a kind of corporal puniſhment among the ancients, 
inflicted on thieves, adulterers, perjurers, and others; and from 
which the ancient Chriſtians were not exempt. Sometimes lime 
and vinegar, or barely ſcalding vinegar, was poured into the eyes, 
till their balls were conſumed ; ſometimes a rope was twiſted round 
the head till the eyes ſtarted out. Total blindneſs was in after times 
changed for a diminution of ſight, effected by holding a red-hot iron 
diſh before the eyes, till their 3 were dried, and their coats 
ſhrivelled up. 

BL1NDING likewiſe denotes a ſpecies of necromancy, whereby a 
viſible body may be coneealed or hidden by an inviſible power. 

BL1NDING of a caſemate,, in the military art, implies the erecting 
a battery againſt it, in order to diſmount it's cannon, and render 
them uſeleſs. 

BLINDNESS, a total privation of ſight, ariſing from an ob- 
ſtruction of the functions of the organs of ſight, or from an intire 
deprivation of them. | 

here are divers ſpecies of blindneſs; viz. natural blindneſs ; that 
happening according to the ordinary courſe of things. Præternatu- 
ral, or morbid blindneſs, that owing to diſeaſe or accident. Partial 
blindneſs, that wherein ſome faint glimmering is left, as in thoſe 
who have ripe cataracts, yet can diſcern day from night. Tranſient 
blindneſs, that which gives way of itſelf in time, as in whelps, kit- 
tens, &c. Periodical nd, that which comes and goes by turns, 
according to the ſeaſon of the moon, time of day, or the like. 
Diurnal blindneſs, is that called hemera copia. Nocturnal Blindneſs, 
that which enſues on the ſetting of the ſun, in perſons who ſee per- 
fectly well in the day. Total blindneſs, that wherein all fight or 
erception, even of light, is wanting, as in perſons ftone-dlind, 
Pe tual b/indzeſs, that which remains alike under all the diverſity 
of ſeaſons, times, ages, &c. 

The cauſes of b/ingneſs are either 1 produced by a decay 
of the optic nerve; or extraordinary, cauſed by malignant ſtenches, 
poiſonous juices dropt into the eye, baneful vermin, long confine- 
ment in the dark, &c. | 

The miſcries of blindneſs are ſeelingly painted by Milton, and may 
be alſo partly inferred from the ecſtacies into which perſons have 
fallen on their recovery from it, 

Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, who having been blind, and 
brought to ſight at eighteen, was very near going diſtracted with the 

oy. 
: We find various recompenſes for blindneſs, or ſubſtitutes for the 
uſe of the eyes, in the wonderful ſagacity of many blind perſons ; 
ſome of whom have been enabled to perform all forts of curious and 
ſubtile works in the niceſt and moſt dexterous manner. The moſt 
ſurpriſing example of this kind we meet with in the following ac- 
count: | 

Dr. Saunderſon was born in 1682, and when a twelvemonth old 
loſt, by the ſmall-pox, not only his ſight, but his eyes alſo, which 
came away in abſceſs; yet he became maſter of the writings of Eu- 
clid, Archimedes, and Diophantes, from hearing them read in their 
original Greek; would quote the moſt beautiful paſlages of Virgil 


and Horace in converſation with propriety. He was well verſed in 


the writings of Cicero, and dictated Latin in a familiar and elegant 
ſtyle. When a boy, he ſhewed his propenſity to mathematical itu- 
dies: he could perform the molt difficult arithmetical problems, 
and make long calculations by his memory, and form in his'mind 
new theorems for their more ready ſolution. At the age of 25 he 
went to the univerſity of Cambridge, not as a ſcholar, but as a 
maſter. A young man without ſight, fortune, or friends, and ys 
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taught himſelf, ſets up for a teacher of philoſophy in an univerſity 
where it then reigned in the preg perlection; yet his lecture was 
crouded as ſoon as open; and the Principia of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
his Optics, and Arithmetica Univerſalis, were explained and illuf- 
trated by Mr. Saunderſon in ſuch a manner as made him univerſally 
admired : in a word, the nature of light and colours, the theory of 
viſion, the effects of glaſſes, the phænomena of the rainbow, and 
other objects of ſight, were treated in the lectures of this ind man, 
with a perſpicuity which has ſeldom been equalled, and never ſur- 
paſſed. His merit got him the friendſhip and reſpect of the greateſt 
mathematicians of his tine: among his friends, the prince of - phi- 
lolophets, Sir Iſaac Newton was the chief, whoſe candour and ge- 
nerofity were equal to his genius. 
Saunderſon was choſen Lucaſian profeſſor of mathematics, in the 
room of Mr, Whiſlon, in 1721; and in 1725, when his late ma- 
jeſty viſited the univerlity, he defired to fee this remarkable perſon, 
who was created doctor of laws by his royal favour. - He died in 
1739. He had the ſenſe of feeling in the moſt acute perfection; 
he could obſerve the leaſt difference of rough and ſmooth in a ſur- 
face, or the leaſt defect of poliſh 3 and actually diſtinguiſhed, in a 
ſet of Roman medals, the genuine from the falte, though they had 
been counterfeited fo as to deceive the eye of a connoiſſeur ; but the 
profeſſor, who had no eye to truſt to, could feel a roughneſs in the 
new caſt ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by. He could feel the leaſt 
alteration in the atmoſphere, and knew when a cloud paſſed over the 
ſun : he could tell when any thing was held near his face, or when 
he paſſed by a tree, if the air was calm. He had a board with holes 
bored at half an inch from each other: in theſe pins were fixed, 
and by drawing a piece of twine round their heads, he could deli- 
neate all rectilinear figures uſed in geometry, ſooner than any man 
could with a pen. He had another board with holes made in right 
lines for pins of different ſizes, by the help of which he could ca'cu- 
late and fet down the fums, ee or quotients in numbets, as 
readily as others could do by writing. He had a refined ear, a vaſt 

enius for muſic, and could diſtinguiſh to the fiſth part of a note: 

y this ſenſe, he knew any perſon whom he had ever once converſed 
with. He could judge of the ſize of any room into which he was 
introduced; of the diſtance he was from the wall; and if ever he 
had walked over any pavement in courts, piazzas, &c. which re- 
flected ſound, and was afterwards conducted thither again, he could 
exactly tell whereabouts in the walk he was placed, merely by the 
note it ſounded. By the ſtrength of his memory he could multiply, 


divide, and extract the ſquare or cube root, to many places of | 


figures; could go along with any calculator in working algebraical 
problems, infinite ſeries, &c. and correct immediately the flips of 
the pen, either in ſigns or numbers. In the knowledge of the ma- 
thematics he was equal to any, and in his addreſs as a teacher he 
was perhaps ſuperior to all. The above particulars are extracted 
from Dr. Dennderfon's Life prefixed to his Algebra ; which work 
is the moſt perfect of it's kind ever publiſhed, being a perfect model 
for mathematical compoſitions, and corroborates the truth of the 
account of the dotor*s great genius. & 

We ſhall only mention another inſtance, not unworthy notice, 
namely, that.of a b/ind guide, who, according to the report of good 
writers, uſed to conduct the merchants through the ſands and delerts 
of Arabia. 

B1inDNEss, in farriery. When a- horſe becomes ind, it may 
be thus diſcerned : his Walk or ſtep is always uncertain and unequal, 
ſo that he does not ſet down his feet boldly when led in one's hand: 
but if the ſame horſe be mounted by an expert horſeman, and if he 
be a beaſt of metal, then the fear of the ſpurs will make him go 
reſolutely and freely; ſo that his þ/indneſs can hardly be perceived. 

The cauſe of the ordinary blindneſs in horfes, according to Dr. 
Lower, is a ſpungy excreſcence, growing in one, ſometimes in two 
or three places of the avea, which being at * overgrown, covers 
the pupil when the horſe is brought into the light, though it dilates 
again in a dark ſtable. tk ee WY | 

It is a diſeaſe incident, for the moit part, to horſes of an iron grey 
or dapple grey colour, when ridden too hard, or backed too young. 

BLIN 8, among hunters, a term formerly applied to bonghs 
broken down from trees, and thrown in the way where deer are 


By his intereſt, chiefly, Mr.“ 


Macedo M.A 


likely to paſs, to hinder their running, or rather to guide the hunter, 


by marking which way a deer runs. | 
BLINKING #f beer, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify letting the 
wort ſtand for ſome time in the vat, till it hath acquired ſome degree 
of acidity, in order to diſpoſe it to fine, and be the ſooner ready for 
drinking. | 
BLISSOM, among huſbandmen, is the act of a ram when cou- 
pling with a ewe: it is corruptly called % m. | 
B 
tery humour, whether occaſioned by burns, and the like accidents, 
or by velicatorics laid on different parts of the body for that purpoſe, 
Blifters are unguents, cataplaſms, or plaiſters made of ſharp, ir- 


ritating medicaments, which have a faculty of drawing the humours ' 


from within, outwards ; inflaming and ulcerating the ſkin, and 
railing vefice, or bladders ; whence their denomination, veftcatiry, 

Veſiculories are commonly made of cantharid-s, of euphorbium, figs, 
ſublimate of mercury, lapis infernalts, muſtard, anacardium, ſquills, 
briony, vinegar, pepper, leauen, leſſer ſpurge, &c. Which are incorpo- 
rated and made up with honey, gum, relins, &c. to bring them to 
the conſiſtence required. . Sf . 

Bliſtering chiefly takes place in delirious and feveriſh diſorders, 
apoplexics, plcurifies, and the like, Some alſo preſcribe it in the 
hydracephatus, »bhthalmia, ſuffocative catarrhs, cephalea, &c. Some 
ſay, that eri is generally found hurttul in dropſies. 


Dr. Morgan endcavours to diſcard the method of drefling blifters, 
by which nothing is gained, but the plaguing and tormenting the 


ISTER, among phylicians, a thin bladder containing a Wa- 


— 


patient, and depriving him of the benefit of a much greater gif. 
charge, which would be at leaſt three to one, were the {ame plaiſter 
left on for four or hve days, or as long as it will draw off any thing : 
and then, when it has done running, taking it off and applying a 
plaiſter of melilot, or rather of diachylum, once, for all, üll the 
part is quite well and healed. 
BLISTERING is uſed by farriers in caſes of ſtrains and ſhrunk 
ſinews in horſes, with good effect, as ſome maintain; but others 
reject this practice, as utclels, 
BLITE, 5/tum, in botany, ſtrawberry ſpinach, a genus of the. 


monandria-digynia claſs of plants. It has no flower petals : the fruit 


is a berry-like capſule, of an oval figure, and ſomewhat compreſſed; 


— 6- 


the ſeed is ſingle, of a globular figure, compreiſed, and nearly of 
the ſize of the capſule. 

Blite, on account of it's cooling and emollient qualities, is recom. 
mended in dyſenteries and ſpitting of blood. 

BLOATED fb, or herring, in our ſtatutes, thoſe which are half 
dried. Plated herrings are made by ſtecping them in a peculiar 
brine, and then hanging them to dry in a chimney, 

BLOA'TING, emphyſema, a putſing up or inflation of the exte- 
rior habit of the body, lodged chiefly in the adipoſe cells, and ari- 
ling trom air being admitted into the cellular membrane; 

BLOCK, imports a piece of marble or ſtone, as it comes out of 
os quarry, before' it has aſſumed any form from the workman's 

and. 

Brock, in mechanics, is a large piece of ſolid wood, whereon 
to faſten, faſhion, or cut any thing; ſuch as a chopping ble, a 
ſugar rehner's het, a ſmith's black, an executioner's block. 

BLOCK, mounting. Ste the article ANABATHRA. 

BLock, among cutters in wood, is a thick piece of pear-tree, 
box, or other hard and cloſe-grained wood, free from knots, on 
which they cut their figures in relievo with knives, chiffels, &c. 
Blocks of this kind are alſo uſed in card-making ; and from them 
the modern art of printing firſt aroſe. 

Bock, in bowling, called alſo the jack, the mark which is 
_ at; being a ſmall-{1ized bowl laid on the green for this pur- 
poſe. | 

Brock, in falconry, denotes the perch, covered with cloth, 
whereon a bird of prey 1s kept. 

Blocks, in naval affairs, little machines for the ropes to run in, 
which are ſo fituated amongſt the rigging as to govern the molt ne- 
ceſſary mechaniſm aloft, ſuch as hoiſting, lowering, traverſing, and 
gathering or brailing up the ſails by hauling on certain ropes on 
deck : a hack conſiſts of a piece of wood nearly oval, fo hollowed as 
to receive an hollow. edged, cylindrical wheel called a ſheave, which 
is commonly made of /zgnum vile, or other durable wood: perpen- 
dicular to the hollow of the þ{zc>, and plane of the ſheave, there is 


a hole bored through both, ſo as to admit of a pin, which fills up 


the hole of the hct, and leaves ſufficient room tor the ſheave to be 
turned with great eaſe. Some lies that are required to draw a 
greater. ſtrain are fitted with two, three; or more ſheaves, and are 
called double, treble, fourfold, &c. 

The cat-blacł is for drawing the anchor up to the cat head. 

The ſwivel in the iron-bound block is to turn it, that the parts of 
the purchaſe afſixed to it, called the tackle, may not be twiſted round 
each other, which would greatly diminiſh it's force. 

The top-bl: is to hoilt up or lower the top-maſts, and is hooked 
in a bolt driven in the cap. | __ 

The clue- garnet b/scks are fixed to the clews or lower corners of 
the ſails, and are for drawing them up to the yard, when tne fail is 
to be contracted or furled. 

BLOCKADE, in the art of war, the blocking up a place, by 
poſting troops at all the avenues leading to it, to keep ſupplies of 
men and proviſions from getting into it; and by theſe means pro- 
poſing to ſtarve it out, without making any regular attacks. 


To raiſe a blickade, is to force the troops that keep the place 
blocked up, from their poſts. 


Bleckades are formed by the cavalry. 


Buock-battery, in military affairs, denotes a wooden battery, 
moveable on four wheels from place to place, whereby they fire over 


the parapet : where room is wanted, it is ſometimes uſed in galle- 


ries and caſemates. 


BLock-houſe, a kind of wooden fort or battery, mounted on rol- 
lers or on a veſſel, and uſed either on the water, or in counterſcarps 
and counter-approaches. W 

Blecb fometimes denotes a brick or ſtone fort built on a bridge ot 
the brink of a river, ſerving not only for it's defence, but for the 
command of the river, above and below. Such was the þlck-houſe 
on the bridge of Dreſden. | 

BLOCKING, a term applied by middle-age writers, to a kind 
of burial uſed for perſons dying excommunicated. 

BLOCKINGS, circular, in architecture, are baſes to the dome, 
which, by their apparent ſolidity, ſeem to ſtrengthen it, and, while 
they take from the height, add a peculiar gracefulneſs to it's appear- 
* OY Ry 


BLOCKINGS, ſquare, when entiched with baſe and cap, are cal- 
led pedeſtals. 


BLOCKY, a name given by jewellers to a diamond when it's 
ſides are too upright, by it's table and collet being diſproportionably 


' 


large. | 
BLOMARY, BLOOMARY, or BLOMARY-hearth, in metallurgy)» 
the firſt forge through which iron paſſes, after it is melted out of the 
ore. Sce IRON. 7999 L 
BLOOD, fanguis, a red liquor circulating through the arteri&, 
veins, and other veſſels of animal bodies, ſerving for the ſupport of 
life, and nouriſhment of all the parts. | 2 
— microſcopically examined, is compoled of a thin watery I 
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called ſerum, and a thick red part called craſſamentum, which, 
when viewed by the microſcope, appears to conſiſt of red globules 
of a certain determined magnitude. "Theſe globules are generally 
believed to be of the ſame magnitude in all animals that have red 


k is originally derived from our aliment, it muſt conſiſt of 
3 —* conſequently abound with ſalts and oils, 

The ſalts of the 422d are partly of the fixed neutral kind, and pare 
ſuch as are rendered ſemi-volatile by the heat and motion to hic 
they are ſubjected: both irritate the ſenſible nervous parts of ani- 
mals ; for it is well known that any kind of ſalt applied to the eye 

wes great uneaſineſs. From theſe qualities of Bad the late learned 
and celebrated Dr. Whytt concluded, that it muſt be well fitted to 
communicate a gentle ſtimulus to thoſe ſenſible nerves which termi- 
nate on the internal ſurface of the auricles and ventricles of the 
heart; and eonſequently that the contraction of the heart is princi- 
pally owing to this. cauſe. The diameter of a red globule is com- 
puted to be about 455 part of an inch. f | : 

Authors are not agreed in _ to the quantity of blood contained 
in the human body; ſome making it only 10 pounds, whilſt others 
make it to be 20, bo, or even 100 pounds: but then theſe laſt com- 
prehend the juices of the lymphatic veſſels under the term Sead. 
As to the quantity of current blzzd in a horſe, the ingenious Dr. 
Hales found it to be, at a low computation, 1105 cubic inches, or 
422 pounds. 1 

Blood is the great ſource from whence all the other liquors of the 
body are derived; for the origin of which, ſee the article SANG U1- 
FICATION. 90 : 

Recent blood is equably fluid, and in taſte ſomewhat ſaline. 
Viewed by a microſcope, 1t appears compoſed of numerous red glo- 
bules ſwimming in a tranſparent fluid. | 

The uſe of the globules in the 4/-9d ſeems chiefly to be for the pre- 
ſervation of heat in the body; and that of the ſerum for nutrition, 
and by the various ſecretions from it to moiſten the ſeveral ſurfaces 
in the body, to preſerve the flexibility of the ſolids, &c. A due 
proportion of the reſpective parts of the blood is neceſſary to health; 
a redundance of the globules diſpoſes to acute fevers, inflammations, 
&. and their deficiency, to many chronical diſorders. 

As to the red colour of the Be, Dr. Hunter thinks it is chiefly 
owing to the degree to which it is condenſed ; but molt writers at- 
tribute it to the acid which it receives from the air in the lungs. 

On ſtanding for a little time, it ſeparates into a thick craſſamentum, 
and fluid ſerum. By agitation, it continues fluid: a conſiſtent po- 
Iypous matter adheres to the ſtirrer, which, by repeated ablution 
with water, becomes white. 

Received from the vein in warm water, it depoſites a quantity of 
tranſparent filamentous matter, the red portion centinuing diſſolved 
in the water. On evaporating the fluid, a red powdery ſubſtance 1s 
left. 

It congeals by froſt, and becomes fluid again by warmth : after 
the liquefaction it quickly putrefies. Fluid and florid blood, expoſed 
to a temperate air, putrefies ſooner than in ſuch as is more denſe. 

Inſpiſſated to dryneſs, it leaves a dark coloured mals, amounting 
at a medium to about one fourth the weight of the Bead, of a dark 
colour, and a bitter ſaline taſte, eaſily 3 burning with a 
bluiſh flame. The exſiccated he is not diſſoluble in acid or in 
alkaline liquors, but gives ſome tincture to water and to ſpirit of 
wine, and is more powerfully acted upon by dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 

Recent blazed is coagulated by the mineral acids, and by moſt of 
the combinations of them with earthy and metallic bodies. With 
vegetable acids, and with ſolutions of neutral ſalts, it mingles equa- 
bly without coagulation. Alkalies, both fixed and volatile, render 
it more fluid, and preſerve it from coagulating. 

The ſerum of Blzod is more ſaline than the craſſumentum, and does 
not ſo ſpeedily putreſy. It freezes with ſomewhat more difficulty 
than pure water, and it's aqueous part evaporates, by a gentle 
warmth, ſomewhat more readily, leaving about one twelfth the 
weight of the ſerum of a ſolid yellowiſh pellucid matter. Expoſed 
to a heat a little greater than that of the human body, it coagulates 
into a ſolid maſs, without any conſiderable evaporation. Both this 
eeagulum, and the inſpiſſated ſerum, are readily inflammable in the 
fre, not diſſoluble in water, or in ſpirit of wine, in acid, or in al- 

line liquors, | | 
Broop, analyſis of the. While the blzed remains in it's veſſels, 
M appears to the naked eye uniform and homogeneous; but, when 
& out and cold, ſeparates ſpontaneouſly into two different parts: 

© one red and fibrous, which coheres into a maſs, and is called the 
Tuer the other thin and tranſparent, which retains it's fluidity 
when cold, and, being ſuppoſed ſpecifically heavier than the other, 
ſuſtains and bears it up, and is called the ſerum. The proportion 
of the ſerum to the cruor, Dr. Drake makes, at a medium, as one 
anda half to one: but Mr. Boyle, more accurately, makes the uw 
T7 Of the whole B,; and Dr. Jurin, 4+ of the whole weight, or 
4 Of the bulk. mg 

Extravaſated 50 being leſt to itſelf, the red globules run forcibl 
together, and ſqueeze out the intervening ſerum in ſome . 
With a greater, in others with a leſs force; which is a proof, that 
theſe globules are endowed with an attractive power. This force in 

ers Hood is ſo weak, that it ſcarcely — ont into a firm 185 
Lenlam. On the contrary, in ſome great and ſtrong beaſts, it be- 
comes a tough, and almoſt indifſoluble maſs; ſo that the land of 


_ was frequently drank by the ancients, as a moſt effectual poi- 


coy, curate obſervations, it has been diſcovered, that the blood 
= - 8 chiefly of phlegm, as the baſis or vehicle; of volatile ſalts ; 
Lil, which, by {ome nice examiners, has been found of two kinds; 


Ot caput mortu . , x 8 
No. 30. Jos 1 earth, which, though it may conſiſt of di 


| 


b.. 


vers ſubſtances, eſſentially different from each other, yields only a 
little fixed ſalt. From the beſt experiments of this kind it appear: 
that in ſeven ounces of human hid, there are five ounces tw: 
drachms of phlegm, three drachms of a ſubtile ſpicituous oil, a ſmall 
ny of a thicker oil, two drachms of falt; and about two of 
earth. 

Boop, changes and diſorders of the, From the mixture of ele- 
ments, and their lax compoſition in the Saad, it becomes ſuſceptible 
of various alterations — impreſſions; the principal whereof are 
coagulation, which uſually attends it out of the body, ſometimes in 
It, and ſcarce ever without an artificial procurement, but always 
mortal: and diſſolution, which is of an oppoſite nature to the for- 
mer, and conſiſts in ſuch a comminution of the fibrous parts of the 
blood, as indiſpoſes it for a ſeparation of the cruor from the /erum. 
This 1s frequently the conſequence of malignant and peſtilential 
fevers, &c. and is likewiſe cauſed by ſome kinds of poiſons. 

Dr. Drake aſecribes theſe two contrary affections of the 2:4 to 
the * kinds of ſalts, acids, and volatile alkalies; for though, 
adds he, in a human body, no pure acid is found, nor could it, 
indeed, be conſiſtent with life z yet it may, and does often, enter 
the Hood, ſo compounded as to bridle the volatile, alkalious ſalt of 
the blood, and ſo hinder the due attenuation and mixture of the ſe- 
veral parts; as is the caſe in a diabetes, and perhaps in a chlariſis, 
where the bled is thick and torpid: on the other hand, where the 
alkalious ſalts are too redundant, the % ad is rendered too thin and 
fluid, ſo that the difference of it's conſtituent parts is loſt, 

There is another affection frequent in the Bad, which is, a too 
great abundance of oils, or oily particles, by means whereof the 
active parts of the had are too much clogged, and thoſe parts 
which ſhould be ſecreted, for peculiar uſes in the body, are detained ; 
and perhaps the ſolids, through which it paſſes, too much lubri- 
cated, their tone vitiated, ſhrunk, relaxed, &c. whence the ſlug- 
giſhneſs and inactivity of very fat people. | 

An affection contrary to this is, the defect of oil in the S 


which, 4 as it were, it's balſam, lines and preſerves the parts 


from being fretted and corroded by the ſalts, whole ſpicula or edges 
are, as it were, ſheathed in this ſoft balſamic matter, and their at- 
trition againſt the ſolid parts prevented: this ſtate of the bled is 
uſually attended with a general atrophy, and a fretting and corroſion 
of ſome particular parts ; whence ſerous defluxions, apoſthumations, 
and ulcers, eſpecially in the lungs, whoſe tender veliculous ſubſtance 
is more ealily annoyed than any other, by the acrimony of the ſaline 
ſerum. See CATARRH, COKPULENCY, &c. 

Other affections of the S reſult from it's inordinate tempera- 
ture and mixture, with regard to the earthy parts; the conſequences 
of which are, the ſtone. &c. and others do not originally ſpring 
from any dyſcraſy, or undue mixture of the elements, but from an 
alteration in it's motion; ſuch as an augmentation or diminution of 
it's progreſſive motion, or the like changes in it's inteſtine motion; 
whence ſupernatural fermentations are induced. The occalions 
here may be various; ſometimes fevers, and other diſorders cauſed 
by ſurfeits, debauches, catching cold, violent exerciſe, &c. whence 
atonias ; at other times ſome latent malignity of the air, whence 
epidemical diſeaſes. | 

We may add, tv the above, divers other morbific conſtitutions 
depending on the different ſtats and diſpoſitions of the þ/cod, in re- 
ſpect of quantity, velocity, fluidity, denfitv, ferocity, &. An 
exceſs in the quantity of t conititutes what we call a plenitude, or 
plethara ; a defect or waut of a competent quantiiy, a mia. 

Certain it is, that the too great heat and viſcid:ty of the blood is 
one of it's moſt generally prevailing morbific conſtitutions, eſpecially 
in a country as our's, aboundiag with all the temptations to, and 
proviſions for, eaſe and luxury. This (tate of the 4/524 is brought 
on generally by drinking too freely hot, ſpirituous, inflammable 
liquors, and feeding plentifully on things, which contain a large 
proportion of volatile oily ſalts; as fleſh-meats halt-boiled or roait- 


ed, eaten in their bloody gravy, and all hot, ſpicy, and ys n 


ſoned broths, ſauces, and the like. "The 81-24 being by theſe over- 
heated and rarefied, the /erwm is, in n e thickened into a 
ſort of jelly, by which means it is rendered unfit for motion, co- 
heres too ſtrongly with the crafſamentum, _— but ſlowly 
through the lymphatics and ſecretory glands, ith reſpect to the 
ſpecifi gravity of the Heid, or the various degrees of it's rarefac- 
tion and condenſation, theſe depend on the degrees of heat ; as the 
natural heat either riſes roo high, or ſinks too low, the blood will, 
of conſequence, be either too much rarched, or too much con- 
denſed. In the former caſe, where the blood is over-heated and ra- 
refied, the expanſive force of the elementary fire and air contained 
in the maſs, prevails over the corpuſcular atiraction; and then, by 
the coagulating power of heat upon the ſerum, and it's too intimate 
mixture and coheſion with the crafſamentum, the lymph, which 
ſhould form the ſecretions, cannot be ſeparated, but the ſerum is, as 
it were, abſorbed in the crafſamentum in conſequence of which, 
the ſecretions muſt be diminiſhed, or quite ſuſpended, and a fever 
enſue, more or leſs inflammatory, according to the degrees of heat 
in the Hlaad, and the conſequent ſuſpenſion or interruption of the 
lymphatic ſecretions. See FEVER and BUFF, 

But on the other hand, where the Had is immoderately cooled 
and condenſed, the corpuſcular mapa yank ye. over the expan- 
ſive force, the ſerum will be over-thinned and diluted, and conſe- 
quently ſeparated too faſt, and thrown off too plentifully on the 
glands and lymphatics ; ſo that if the urinary drains happen to be 
obſtructed, a ſurcharge of ſerum muſt enſue, and in conſequence of 


this a droply: and in cale the fluid parts of the urine paſs freel 


enough, and only the grofſer recrements, ſalts, and /abula, or fine 
ſands, be kept back, theſe being thrown on the ſeveral organs, will 
produce the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy. 
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Brood, thickneſs of the, is another diſtemperature, proceeding 
from a plethora, and diminution of it's motion; from whence 
ariſe obſtructions, ſtagnations, hypochondriac and hyſteric af- 
ſections, &c. The incubus, or night-mare, is alſo owing to the 
ſame cauſe; to which may be added, apoplexies, pleuriſies, ſup- 
preſſions of the menſes, palpitations of the heart, &c. 

Broop, ſolubility 7 the, is that tendency in the ſerum and 
craſſamentum, by which they are diſpoſed to ſeparate and diſengage 
from each other, when the Hao comes to cool, and ſtand in a baſon. 
The red part of the Head is readily ſoluble in water, but not in 
ſerum, nor in a ſaturatedl ſolution of neutral ſalts, 

Broop, ftreetening, purifying, or cleanſing the. Theſe terms 
ſeem to have ariſen from a miſtaken notion, that the blood is an 
gas fluid, or capable of receiving impurities with the chyle ; 
and ſeems to be overturned by the extreme fineneſs of the orifices 
of the lacteals, which will hardly allow any thing impure to paſs 
through them. 

BLooD, excretions, or evacuations of the, are of two kinds; viz. 
either ſpontaneous, as in the hæmorrhoides, hemoptoe, hæmorr- 
hages at the noſe, the /chia, and menſtrual flux, or artificially 

roduced by medicines, emmenagogues, venæſections, ſcarifications, 
Locke, &c. 

Plethoras are produced by the want of due evacuations of the 
blizd. In hypochondriac cafes, the natural excretions of the anus, 
menſtrual flux, &c. are by all means to be promoted, as the ſureſt 
means of cure, 

Broop, Hitting ef, is cured by copious bleeding every third day, 
to the fourth time. Gentle purging is likewiſe — : 
and for appeaſing the commotion of the blood, ſpirit of vitriol, 
but more eſpecially the tincture of roſes made therewith, A milk 
diet is alſo preferable to any other ; and after the cure is completed, 
it will be neceſſary, by way of prevention, to bleed once in fix 
months, for ſeveral years together, 

Mr. Boyle recommends ſpirit of plantain juice, comfrey roots, 
and fine ſugar, as an approved remedy againſt ſpitting and vomiting 
of blood. Tar-water is alſo ſaid to be very efficacious in this 
caſe. \ 

BrooD, orgaſm of the, is an extraordinary afflatus, ot ebul- 
lition, obſerved in fevers, phrenſies, pre i © palpitations of 
the heart, and, according to ſome, in cephalalgias, ſcurvies, arth- 
ritic pains, &c. It is to be compoſed or allayed by calmers, nitroſe 
preparations, &c. in preference to opiates. 

LOOD, cooling of the, is to be effected by clyſters, baths, unc- 
tions, refrigerating decoctions applied to the belly, &. See PEx- 
SPIRATION., g . 

Broop, flux of, is called an hæmorrhage. The periodical ones 
of women, menſes ; thoſe after child-birth, Þchia ; that commonly 
happening on the firſt coition, is by ſome conſidered as the teſt of 
virginity. | 

— very uncommon inſtances have hap of ſpontaneous 
hæmorrhages, or effuſions of Shed, particularly of a child that 
bled at the noſe, ears, and hind part of the head, for three days; 
from that to the ſixth, ſhe ſweat Hh from the head; on the ſixth, 
bled at the head, ſhoulders, and waiſt; and for three days more 
continued to bleed at the toes, bend of the arms, joints of the 
fingers of each hand, and at the fingers ends, till ſhe died: after 
her death were found, in the places whence the Sead iſſued, little 
holes like the prickings of a needle. | 

Great contelts have ariſen among phyſicians and anatomiſts, about 
the matter of nutrition ; but Dr. Drake makes no ſcruple to ſay, 
that the 5% d, in it's largeſt acceptation, as conſiſting of all the 
parts before deſcribed, is timple and homogeneous enough for the 
purpoſes of nutrition; and that every part thereof contributes 
ſomething, either materially or inſtrumentally, to the augmentation 
or reparation of the parts through which it paſſes. Sce NurRI- 
TION and SANGUIFICATION. 

BLooD, quantity of the. The moſt certain way to aſcertain 
this, in Dr. Keil's opinion, is, by finding what proportion the ca- 
vitics of the veſſels, of which the whole body 1s compoſed, bears to 
the thickneſs of the coat. This, in the veins and arteries may be 
exactly found; but in the other veſſels, we only know the quantity 
of fluid they contain, by carefully evaporating as much as poſſible. 
Sce the beginning of this article. ; 

Boop, for + Ranching of. See the article STYPTIC, 

Boop, circulation of the, conſiſts in a natural motion of the 
load in every living animal; whereby that fluid is alternately con- 
veyed from the heart to every part of the body by the arteries, and 
returned, by the veins, from the ſame parts, to the heart. 

The circulation of the þ/22d4 has been generally allowed to have 
been firlt diſcovered in England, in the year 1628, by Harvey, a 
phyſician of our own country ; though there are ſeveral authors who 
diſpute it with him. Sir Geo. Ent has ſhewn, that Father Paul 
received the firſt notice of the circulation of the 5/524 from Harvey's 
book on the ſubject, which was carried to Venice by the ambaſ- 
ſador of the republic at the court of England, who thewed it to 
Father Paul, by whom ſome extracts were made from it, which 
coming afterwards into the hands of his heirs, gave riſe to an 
opinion in ſeveral perſons, that he was the author of the papers and 
of the invention. | 

The circulation of the J is evinced from the following con- 
fiderations : 

1. All the S% d of a living animal, upon wounding any one of 
the larger arteries, is, in a little time evacuated, and that with a 
conſiderable force: as appears from the operation of butchers, &c. 

It follows from hence, that the 2% ad has a paſſage from eve 
part of the animal body into every artery: and if the whole ak 

of bleed be found to move on this occaſion, it is evident it mult 
have moved before. | 


out it, an infinitely greater ſtock of blood muſt ſuppoſed in 


um...... 


art into the 
3 Unce, with. 


2. The great quantity of 2, driven out of the heart 
arteries at every pulſe, makes a circulation necefſ; 


= body of a man, than any obſervation or experiment will allow 

Though the ancients, who knew not this circulation, imagined 
that only a drop or two was expelled at each Miele; which the 
were neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, to avoid the too great diltenſion 5f 
the arteries, from a more conſiderable influx : yet it is certain, and 
even demonſtrable, that there muſt needs be an ounce, or more. - 
driven into them at each time ; and yet ſome compute that there * 
hve or fix thouſand pulfations in an hour. 

3- Any of the arteries, being tied with thread, ſwell, and heat 
between the bandage and the heart; but they grow flaccid be. 
tween the bandage and the extremities of the body. If now the 
artery be cut between the bandage and the heart, bled ſtreams 
out even to death: if it be cut between the bandage arid the 
extremities of the body, the quantity of blood it yields is very 
ſmall. 

The vital %, therefore, flows through the arteries ; and it's 
courſe is from the heart towards the extremes of the body : and this 
it does in every point of the body, internal and external; (till out 
of a wider part into a narrower ; out of the trunk into the branches, 
And it is on this principle alone, that all the 6/224 may be derived 
into any artery, and evacuated at it. 

4. Any one of the larger veins being bound up with a thread, 
ſwells between the extremes of the body and the bandage, but 
_ beating ; and between the bandage and the heart it becomes 

accid. | | 

If opened in the former part, it bleeds largely ; if in the latter, 
it ſcarce bleeds at all, The Sed, therefore, flows briſkly from 
every part of the body into this vein ; and it's courſe is from the 
extremes of the body towards the heart ; from the narrower parts 
of iy vein towards the wider parts; from the branches to the 
trunk, 

From the whole, it is evident that all the arteries of the body 
are continually bringing the %n p from the left part of the heart, 
through the trunks of the arteries, into the branches ; and from 
thoſe to all parts of the body, internal and external; and, on the 
contrary, that all veins, excepting the porta, are perpetually bring- 

ing back the blood from the extreme parts into the ſmaller 
branches; from thoſe it paſſes into the larger, at length into the 
trunks, and thence into the cava; and through the ſinus verſus, or 
trunk of that vein (which ends in the cavity of the right auricle) into 
the heart. 

This motion, in living animals, is attended with the following 
phæ nomena. | | 
1. Both the venous ſinuſes are filked, and grow turgid at the ſame 
time, 

2. Both auricles grow flaccid at the fame time, and both are filled 
at the ſame time, with þ/o2d impelled by the contractile force of it's 
correſpondent muſcular venous ſinus. 

3. Each ventricle contracts, and empties itſelf of Bd at the 
ſame time ; and the two great arteries are filted and dilated at the 
ſame time. 

4. As ſoon as the lead, by this contraction, is expelled, both 
ventricles being empty, the heart grows longer and broader; and 
ory more flaccid and capacious. 

5. Upon which, the muſcular fibres of both venous ſinuſes con- 
tract, and expreſs the blood contained in them into the ventricles 
of the heart. 

6. In the mean time, the venous ſinuſes are again filled, as be- 
fore; and the auricles, &c. return to their former habitude. 

7. And this alternation continues till the animal begins to lan- 
guiſh, under the approach of death; at which time the auricles and 
venous ſinuſes make ſeveral palpitations, for one contraction ot the 
ventricle. 

Thus all the Bad, in it's return from every point of the body, 
internal and external, and from every point i the heart and it's 
auricles, is impelled into the right ventricle ; out of that into the 
lungs ; thence into the left ventricle; and thence through the 
whole extent of the body ; and thence again is brought back to 
the heart. ; 

In a fetus, the apparatus for the circulation is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from that above deſcribed. The ſeptum, which ſeparates tlie 
two auricles of the heart, is pierced through with an aperture, 
called the FORAMEN 6vale ; a the trunk of the pulmonary artetj, 
4 little after it has left the heart, ſends out a tube in the deſcend- 
ing aorta, called the communicating canal. 

he fetus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes by degrees, and 

the canal communication dries up, and becomes a ſimple liga- 
ment. Though in ſome inttances it has been known to remain 
en. 
The blood in the lungs of the Fetus has none of the advantag“ 
of air, or reſpiration; which yet being neceſſary, nature, it is ſup- 
poſed, takes care that it receives a portion of air, mixed together 
with it's mother's þ/c2d, and tranſmitted to it by the umbilical 
veſſels, to be diffuſed through the body. : 

This is confirmed hence; that, by conſtringing the navel-ſtring 
very tight, the child dies like a man trangled : which appears 
to be owing to nothing but the want of air. Add to this, that # 
ſoon as the mother ceaſes to refpire, the us expires. . 

With reſpedt to the velocity of the circulating 4/054, and the 
time wherein a circulation is completed, ſeveral computations habs 
been made. By Dr. Keill's account, the b/92d is driven out of che 
heart into the aorta, with a velocity which would carry it $2 fect 
in a minute ; but this velocity is continually abated in the progress 
of the Bled through the numerous ſections, or branches, of tha ar" 
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es; ſo that beſore it arrives at the extremities of the body, it's 
ws is infinitely diminiſhed. _ 

5 Keill, upon a moderate ratio of the branches of the ar- 

0 to the trunks, ſhews, that the greateſt velocity of the 
ar, is to the leaſt, in a greater proportion than that of 
_ 50,00000,00000,00000,00C00,00000,00000,00000 to 1. 

10 The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs of bload may or- 
dinarily circulate, is variouſly determined. Some of the lateſt 
riters ſtate it thus : ſuppoſing the heart to make 2000 pulſes in 
8 hour, and that at every pul 2 there is expelled an ounce of blood ; 
* whole maſs is not Dy computed to exceed 24 pounds, 
18 be circulated ſeven or eight times over, in the ſpace of an 
hour. See HEART. f i : 
" BLooD, vitality and aſcenſion of the. The 224 being animate, 
this animation or life depends upon its being kindled ; inaſmuch as 
the common * 9" of fire and flame belong to the α, 8 
this vital flame oth not appear to light, becauſe it's form is ſub- 
ordinate to another ſuperior form, viz. the ſoul of the animal. 
See BIOLYCHNIUM., |» | 

BLooD, inflammability of the. Mr. Boyle having held a yn of 
human Bleed, dried till it was almoſt pulverable, in the flame of 
a candle, found it would take hre, and afford a flame much like 
that which excited it, burning with a crackling noiſe, and here 
and there melting. But this inflammability much better appeared, 
when putting together four or hve thoroughly kindled coals, he 
laid on them a piece of dried blood of the bigneſs of a ſmall nut- 
meg; for this yielded a large and very yellow flame, and if it 
were ſeaſonably and ny blown trom time to time, as the ef- 

uvia degenerated into ſmoke, it would long continue to yield clear 
and yellow flames. IN 

BLooD, uſes of the, are either in the animal ceconomy, or in me- 
dicine, religion, diet, arts, manufactures, &c. 

Dr. Prieſtley has ſhewn, that one great uſe of the bleed muſt be 
to diſcharge the phlogiſton, with which the animal ſyſtem abounds ; 
icmbibing it in the courle of it's circulation, and imparting it to the 
air, with which it is nearly brought into eontaR, ia the lungs; the 
air thus acting as the great meuſtruum for this purpoſe. 

In the animal economy, the blaed ſerves as the ſource or fund 
from which all the humours of the body are ſecreted, whether 
neceſſary for nutrition, digeſtion, muſcular motion, ſenſation, or 
tie like. Some alſo make it the principle of life and heat. And 
others hold it to do the office of a pandus in the alternate motion 
of the heart. 

Broop, mechanical and commercial uſes of, are chiefly in agri- 
culture, where it is found an excellent manure for truit-trees ; 
among lapidaries, among whom, it is pretended, rabbit's 3 
will ſoften glaſs and flint; and goat's b/ozd diſſolves diamonds ; in 
building, boards are ſometimes rubbed with 4/ozd to turn them 


brown. Some alſo pretend it has anciently been uſed in the mortar - 


of old walls. 

Blood is the baſis of that noble colour, called by painters, Pruſſian 
blue; and it is to vitriol, that is, to iron diſſolved, and formed into 
a ſalt, that it owes it's change into that colour. See BLux. 

Copper, when diſſolved in aqua fort'is, makes the water of a 
green colour; and, on pouring to this the two. lixivia of blood, 
and of fleſh, the cagula are much alike; that is, they are white, 
tinged with green; but, on adding ſpirit of ſalt to them, they be- 
come of a colour, not unlike that of copper before the ſolution. 
Oil of tartar gives a pale green ſolution, and the ſpirit of ſalt clears 
up the liquor, and reſtores it to it's former colour. 

Boop, medicinal uſes 1 A great number of theſe have been 
enumerated by ancient and modern writers; but moſt of them ap- 
pear to be on falſe and inſuſficient grounds. 

Broob, eating of. Noah ſeems to have prohibited this practice; 
which prohibition Was renewed by Moſes, and obſerved by the Jews, 
in conformity to the divine command, as well as with a view to 
the uſe of ſacrifices under the Moſaic inſtitution, and as a token of 
reſpect to the altar, at which the Shed of every victim was pre- 
ſented before God, as emblematical of the life of the creature. 
The prohibition being repeated by the apoſtles may be conſidered 
either as a ſort of accommodation to the weakneſs of the Jewiſh 


converts, or (till obligatory, as being founded on moral principles; 


the former of theſe opinions ſeems the more probable. 
. BLoop, religious uſes of. Blaad was uſed among the ancients 
for ſealing and ratifying covenants and alliances, which was done 

the contracting parties drinking a little of etch other's blood ; 
for appe; ling the manes of the dead, in order to which blood was 
olfered on their tombs, as a part of the funeral ceremony. Twelve 
youths were alſo ſacrificed at the funeral of Patroclus, and eight at 
that of Pallas. 
The Roman prieſts were not unacquainted with the uſe of bleed 
miracles; they had their fluxes of blood from images, ready to 
crve their turn; witneſs that ſaid to have ſtreamed from the ſtatue 
of Minerva at Modena, before the battle at that place. But in this 
their ſucceſſors have gone beyond them, How many relations in 
cccleſiaſtical writers of madonas, crucifixes, and wafers bleeding ! 
At leaſt the liquefaction of the Bd of St. Januarius at Naples, fe- 
pcated annually for ſo many ages, ſcems to tranſcend by far all 
the frauds of the Grecian or Roman prieſthood. But the chemilts 
are got into the ſecret, and we find M. Neumann, at Berlin, per- 
formed the miracle of the liquefaction of dried blood, with all the 
Circumſtances of the Neapolitan experiment. 

LOOD, in the Romiſh church, is applied to the wine in the 

euchariſt, which they ſuppoſe e converted by the prieſt's 
* 2 into the real S%d of Chriſt. See TRANSUBSTAN- 


BLoop 8 likewiſe improperly uſed for the ſap of plants ; as hav- 


in 


ing much the ſame office in the vegetable, as the other in the animal 
economy. 

BLooD, in pharmacy, denotes certain vegetable juices, tears, &c. 
as dragon's blood, a kind of eaſtern gum, ' 

BLooD, dragon's, the Arab name for the juice of the anchuſa. 

BLooD, ſatyrion, a ruddy colour produced from the roots of 
ſatyrium, baked with bread, and as it were liquified into 50d. 

Brood, in alcheray, a denomination given to ſeveral artificial 
compoſitions, chiefly on account of their red colour, 

Boop, among alchemiſts, ſignifies the tincture of a thing; 
as dragon's bled, importing the tincture of antimony. 

BLoop, or ſanguis veri ruff, the ſulphur of marcaſite. 

LOOD, in middle- age writers, implies ſupreme juriſdiction exer- 

ciſed by a lord, in caſes where bled is ſpilt; called judgment of blood. 

BLooD, avenger of, among the Jews, was the next of kin to 
the perſon murdered, who was to proſecute the murderer. Ecele- 
* judges retire When judgment is to be given in caſes of 
lood. 

BLooD of Chriſt, a military order inſtituted at Mantua, in 1608. 
It's name was taken from ſome drops of the blood of Chriſt, ſaid to 
have been preſerved in the cathedral church at Mantua. It's de- 
vice was, Domine probaſti me; or, Nihil hoc triſte recepto. The 
number of knights were twenty, beſides the grand maſter. 

BLoaD, in farriery, is a diſtemper in the hacks of cattle, which 
makes them draw their heads aſide, or after them. The cure is, 
by flitting the length of two joints under the tail, and thus letting 
the beaſt bleed plentifully. If he bleed too much, the farriers are 
to knit his tail next the body, and then bind on the part ſalt and 
bruiſed nettles. 

BLoop-runing itch, is a ſpecies of itch in a horſe, proceeding 
from an inflammation of the 3% d, by over-heating, hard-riding, 
or other ſore labour; when the blood gets between the ſkin and 
the fleſh, it makes a horſe rub and bite himſelf, and, if neglected, 
will turn to a grievous and infectious mange. 

BLooD, field of, in Syriac accidama, a field purchaſed by the 
Jews with the thirty pieces of ſilver, which had been given to fades, 
for betraying his maſter. It {till ſerves as a burial-ground for pil- 

rims. 

, BLooD-fi:wer, or African tulip, hamanthus, in botany, a plant 
whoſe flower has a permanent empalement of ſix leaves, ſhaped 
like an umbel. It hath one ereC petal, cut into ſix parts; and 
ſix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the petal. The ger- 
men is ſituated under the flower, and afterward becomes a roundiſh 
berry with three cells, each containing one triangular ſeed. It is 
a genus of the hexandria menogynia claſs, of which there are four 
ſpecies. They flower in the depth of winter. 

Broop of the philoſophers, in the Hermetic art, a mercurial ſpirit 
inherent in gold and ſilver, and other metals. 

BLoop, precious, an epithet given to a reformed congregation of 
Bernardine nuns, at Paris, eſtabliſhed in 1661. 

BLoop, princes of the, thoſe deſcended from the Je royal, in 
France. 

BLooD, falamander's, the redneſs remaining in the receiver, after 
the ſpirit ot nitre is diſtilled, 

BLOOD betten, a diſtemper of the eyes, wherein the Bd. 
veſſels being greatly diſtended, make the eyes appear red. See Opu- 
THALMIA. | 

BLOOD ene. See the articles HxMATITES and SAXGUINE. 


BLooD of ſulphur, is a preparation of liver of ſulphur, ground 


with oil of tartar per deliguium, then digeſted with dulcifi ſpirit 


of nitre, It is reputed a good pectoral and diuretic. 


BLoop-veſſels, in anatomy, the veins and arteries; but in a 
more extenſive ſenſe, all the veſſels in the body may be compriſed 
under this denomination ; as the nerves, lymphatics, &c. to the 
very hair. 

Loop-wite, or BLOD-wite, in ancient law, ſignifies a cuſtomary 
amercement, paid as a compoſition for the ſhedding or drawin 
of blagd. It alſo denotes an exemption from this penalty, aba 
by the king, as a ſpecial favour, to certain perſons and commu- 
nities. 

BLood-wert, in botany. See SANGUINARIA and Dock. 

B1.00D, inberitable, ſignifies ſuch a regular deſcent, as gives a 
perſon legal right to inherit the eſtate of an anceſtor. See ATTAIN- 
DER, ESCHEAT, INHERITANCE, &c. 

BLooD reyal, the regular deſcendants of the royal family. 

BLooD, whole, he that is derived from the fame couple of an- 


ceſtors.— BLOOD, half, one who deſcends from either of them 


ſingly by a ſecond marriage. 

BLOODY crime, in middle- age writers, that which is puniſhed 
with the offender's blood, or life. 5 

BLOOD hand, one of the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the roya 
foreſt, whereby the offender, being taken with his hands or other 
part bloody, is judged to have killed the deer, though he be not 
tound either hunting or chacing them. 

Broopy ſweat, Aviſtotle, and other writers, have recorded 
many inſtances of this, in which it has been owing to bodily diſ- 
order, or extreme mental agitation and agony. 

Bi.ooDY flux. See FLux and DYSENTERY. 

BToop urine, a diſorder wherein the urine is voided with a 
mixture of Bead, in a greater or leſs quantity. 

The blood here voided uſually comes from the kidneys, though 
ſometimes from the bladder or ureters. It is ſometimes occaſioned 
by violent motion, or a fall on the back, cauſing a rupture of 


ſome of the þ/cod-veſlels of the urinary parts: ſometimes it ſuc- 


ceeds ſudden ſuppreſſions of the hxmorrhoids, or menſes. The 
ſtone, eſpecially in the kidneys, will alſo occaſion frequent pa- 


— 


| roxyſms of this diſeaſe: and cuntharides taken internally, or even 


applied 
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22 externally without acids, will ſometimes have the ſame 
erect, 

Bloody urine is a terrible ſymptom in the ſmall-pox and malig- 
nant fevers; though on ſome occaſions it has proved eritical, and 
carried off the diſtemper. 

BLOOM, in the iron works, a term uſed by the miners for a four- 
ſquare maſs of hammered iron, of about two feet long, and three 
quarters of an hundred weight, made from part of a ſow of caſt 
iron. The bloom, however, is not yet become iron fit for the 
ſmith's uſe, but muſt undergo many hammerings, and be firſt 
made what they call the ANCONY. 

BLoomM, haff a round maſs of metal, which comes out of the 
finery of an iron-work, See BLOMARY. 

PLOSSOM, in à general ſenſe, denotes the flower of any 

lant, 

K In 4 more proper ſenſe, the word is reſtrained to the flowers of 
trees, which they put forth in the ſpring, as the forerunners of 
their fruit, otherwile called their bloom. 

The office of the % em is partly to protect, and partly to draw 
nouriſhment to the embryo fruit, or feed, 

In ſome plants, the male and female parts of generation are 
remote from each other ; e, gr. in the gourd, pumkin, melon, cu- 
cumber, and all of that race; to which may be added, the nut- 
bearing, and perhaps moſt bearing trees, which have all b/z//oms 
diſtinctly, male and female, on the ſame plant. 

The male ſſem, called alſo AK INS, may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the others, in that they have not any piltil, or rudiment of 
fruit about them, but have only a large thrum, covered with duſt in 
their middle, | 

The female bloſſom has a piſtil within the petala, or flower- 
leaves, and the rudiment of their fruit is always apparent at the 
bottom of the flower before 1t opens. 

Some forts of willows appear to change their ſex every year, and 
produce only male ems, or catkins, one year; and the year 
tollowing ſtrings of female % ems, which, if they happen to be 
near enough ſome flowering male, will produce feed, not much un- 
like thoſe of an aprurnum. 

Blossou, in the manege, is uſed for the colour of a horſe, 
which has his hair white, but intermixed all over with ſorrel and 
bay hairs, called alſo peach-coloured, 

Blaſſam-horſes are generally hard and inſenſible, both in the 
mouth and the flanks ; and, on thoſe accounts are little valued ; be- 
ſides they are apt to turn blind. | 

BLOTTED china ware, a name given by ſome to a ſort of china, 
that is loaded with colours in an irregular manner. This pleaſes 
ſome people, but it is a defective ſort of ware, the large blotches 
of colours having been only laid on to cover the blemiſhes or faults 
in the firſt baking. 

BLOTTING paper, a ſpecies of paper made without ſize or 
ſtiffening, ſerving to imbibe the wet ink in books of accounts, and 
prevent it's ſetting off, or blotting the oppoſite page. 

BLOTTING beat, a ſort of minute book, or memorandum book, 
uſed by ſome merchants for making imperfect entries in a preſent 
hurry, which are to be copied out fairer and fuller at night into the 
journal, 

: BLOW, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a ſtroke given either with 
the hand or a weapon. Blows on the ſword make a kind of purſuit, 
called beating. 

BLow, Bind, is that whereof the effect does not appear, or 
which is not attended with the effuſion of blood. 

We find, in ancient laws, Hats for remembrance, to put perſons 
in mind of ſome tranſaction, that in future time they might become 
better witneſs of it. 

Brow, military, that given with the ſword on the neck or 
ſhoulder of a candidate for knighthood, in the ceremony of dub- 
bing him. The prince, in giving the b/w, uſed this form, E/2o 
benus miles; upon which the party roſe à complete knight, and 
qualified to bear arms in his own right. 


BLows, fly, are the va, or eggs of flies depoſited on fleſh, or . 


other bodics, proper for . hatching them, and affording nouriſhment 
for the young. 

BLow-prpe, among jewellers, &c. is a glaſs tube, of a certain 
thickneſs, wherewith the artificer quickens the flame of his lamp, 
by blowing through it with his mouth. "The enamellers have allo 
tubes of various ſizes, wherewith they 6/2w the enamel, anſwering 
to the ow ps of glaſs-men. 

BLOWER, an appellation ſometimes given to an alchemiſt, by 
way of contempt. | 

LOWERS of gald, ſiwer, braſs, &c. an appellation by which the 
Roman mint-men were diſtinguiſhed. 


BLOWER, applied to horſes, denotes thoſe which wheeze much, 


without wanting wind. See WHEEZING. 

BLOWING of glaſs, one of the methods of forming the divers 
kinds of works in the glaſs manufacture. 

The workman dips his þ/awtng-pipe into the melting-pot, and 
by turning it about, the metal ſticks to the iron more firmly than 
turpentine. This he repeats three times, which is called gathering; 
he then rolls the end of his inſtrument with the hot metal thereon, 
on a piece of poliſhed iron, and the workman perceiving there is 
metal enough on the pipe, claps his mouth immediately to the other 
end of it, and blows gently through the iron tube, till the metal 
lengthens like a bladder ab-.ut a foot: then he rolls it on a marble 
{tone a little while to poliſh it, and blows a ſecond time, by which 
means he brings it into the form of a globe, of about eighteen or 
twenty inches in circumference. This globe may be flattened by re- 
turning it to the furnace, and brought into any form by ſtamp-irons, 
which are always ready. 

BLowiNG, among phyſicians, relates to thoſe medicines which 


are adminiſtered by inflation, or b/aving them by a tube into h 
part : thus powders are ſometimes conveyed into the eye; and = 
the cure of a polypus, ſometimes up the noſe. IO ther. 

BLowiNG was likewiſe a ceremony anciently uſed in ba 
whereby the catechumen, on rehearling the renunciation, ble 
blaſts with his mouth, that he rejected or abſolutely caſt 
devil. In the ſacramentaty of St. Gregory, in the Ruſſian church 
the prieſt who adminiſters baptiſm, is enjoined to blow thrice an 
the child's face, making the ſign of the croſs with his head — 
pronouncing the werds, Exi ab eo, Satan. a 

Browixd of tin, denotes the melting, or running it's ore, aft 
W firſt burned 7 a kiln, to deſtroy 9 mundic. N 

LOWING of a fire arm, is when the touch- hole is 
that the I. will flame out. . 
e is alſo applied to the natural motion, or courſe of the 
Wind. 
| To blew home, or blow through, in ſea-language, is when the 
wind does not ceaſe, or grow lels, till' it comes beyond the place 
where the ſpeaker is. To blow through ſometimes allo ſignifies that 
the wind will be ſo ſtrong as to blow the fails aſunder. 

When the wind increaſes ſo much that they cannot bear an 
topſails, they ſay, they were bloun into their courſes, or could on] 
* out — ſails ſo called. / | 

o expreſs an extraordina eat wind, they ſometimes fav. ; 
will biow the ſail out of the 3 90 | 75 

BrO WIS, or BLOWING up, alſo implies the force and effect of 
kindled gun-powder on bodies that are over it. Thus we ſay, to 
blow up a houſe; to mj up walls, baſtions, &c. with mines, 
Powder-mills ſometimes % up by the heat of the iron gudgeon 
which ſets fire to the powder-dult flying about the place. ; 

BLowiNG, among gardencrs, denotes the action of flowers, 
whereby they open and diſplay their leaves and bloſſoms. See 
FLOWERING and BLOSSOMING. 

BLOWING H a flower, among floriſts, implies the care taken to 
produce flowers in the higheſt perfection, particularly auriculas and 
carnations. 

The uſual method with reſpect to the latter is this. When the 
flower ſtems begin to ſhoot, or, as the floriſts ſay, to ſpindle, a 
ſtick four feet long is fixed in the ground by each plant, and to 
this ſtick tte ſpindles, as they ſhoot, are tied. When the flower 
buds appear, the ſmalleſt are taken off, and only a few of the largeſt 
on each flower- ſtem are left to bloſſom. 

BLowixG-ſnake, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of Virginia to a ſpecies of ferpent, reſembling the European viper, 
but conſiderably larger, and very remarkable tor inflating and ex- 
tending the ſurface of it's head before it bites. The wound it 
makes 1s very fatal. : 

BLOWN, in heraldry. A fleur-de-lis is ſaid to be blown, eponeui, 
when it's leaves are opened, ſo that buds appear among the fleurons. 
The arms of the city of Florence are argent, a fleur-de- lis blown, gates, 

BLown-red, in the porcelane manufacture. See RED. 

BLUBBER, in phyſiology and commerce, is the fat which inveſts 
the bodies of all cetaceous fiſh, whereof is made train oil; which is 
done by boiling down. 

The blubber lies immediately under the ſkin, and over the muſcular 
fleſh. In the porpoiſe, it is firm, and full of fibres, and inveſts the body 
about an inch thick. In the whale, it's thickneſs is ordinarily about 
ſix inches; but, about the under lip, it is found two or three feet 
thick. The whole quantity yielded by one of theſe animals generally 
amounts to forty or fifty, and ſometimes to upwards of eighty hun- 
dred weight. | | 

Bi.uBRER-/tvers. After the livers of cods have been barrelled, 
they yicld ſpontancoully a conſiderable quantity of oil, which being 
{kimmed oft, the reſidue are called b/ubber-livers, of which more oil is 
made by being boiled down. 

BLUBBER, ſea, a name given by our navigators to our ſea-nettle, 
or urtica marina. 
i 28 or AZURE, one of the primitive colours of the rays of 

ight. 

Mr. Boyle has given us the following method of making tranſ- 
parent blue, nearly equal to ultramarine. The principal ingredient 
of this beautiful 0 is the cyanus, or Sue corn-bottle- flower, 
which abounds al moſt in every corn- field, and may eaſily be had dur- 
ing fourof the ſummer months. It may be gathered by children about 
the verges of corn helds, without doing any damage to the corn. 

The lame great philoſopher alſo recommends another fine blue, pro- 
duced from the blue leaves of rue, beaten in a ſtone mortar with a 
wooden peſtle, and then put in water for fourteen days or more, 
waſhing them every day until they are rotten. Theſe hol up at 
laſt, water and all, until they become a pulp, and then dricd in the 
ſun, will make a fine blue for ſhading. 

BLuE was anciently the ſymbol of the ſea. 

Blue and yellow compoſe green, when blended together. 

BLUE aſhes, cendre bleu, corruptly called Sanders blue, is of very good 
uſe, and may ſerve as ſhade to ultramarine or the blue bice, where the 
ſhades are not required to be very deep, and is of itſelf a pleaſant 
blue to be laid between the light and ſhades of ſuch a flower as is 0 
a mazarine he, This kind of b/ue ought to be uſed in works to be 
ſeen by candle-light, as in ſcene-painting. They are found in the 
form of a ſoft (tone, in places where there are copper mines, and wa- 
ter voly is made uſe of in levigating them, to reduce them to a fine 

owder. ; 

l Blur bice is a colour of good brightneſs, next to Pruſſian ue, 
and alſo a colour of a body, and will flow pretty well in the pencil. 
Bur, azure, in chemittry. The following is the ſhorteſt procels 

for making it. Diſſolve ſal gem, ſalt of tartar, and roche alum, in 
the ſtrongeſt double diſtilled ee ſuſpend over the vinegar lo 


ptiſm, 
W three 
off the 


| 


prepared, thin plates of filver ; and bury the vellel in the huſks of 
0 grapes. 


or 


5s, Every three days remove the plates, and wipe off the blue 
nich will be formed on them. Otherwile, put laminz of ſilver as 
oe as paper into a pint of the ſtrongeſt vinegar, add to it two ounces 
_ ' 13 well pulverized ; = this into a glazed earthen pot 
0 © ll ſtopped; bury this in horſe- dung for fifteen or twenty days, 
ths end of which time you will find the plates covered with a "hi 
_ 8 is one of their ſimple or mother colours, uſed in the 
compoſition of others: it is given chiefly with woad, and indigo. 
Some dyers heighten their blue, by adding madder, braſil, and other 
woods, T he wa of os blues is by paſſing the ſtuff, when 
dyed and well ed through luke-warm water; or which is much 
— by goa. fulling the dyed ſtuff with melted ſoap, and 
ouring it well. 
— —— lved immediately from the whites, without any other 
pre aration than fcouring. See DYEING. ; Ek, 

51 UE, Flanders, is a colour ſeldom uſed but in landſcapes, it being 
ant to turn green. The French call this cendre verte, or green aſhes, 

or, painters, is made to ſuit the different kinds of paintings. In 

limning, treſco, and miniature, they uſe indifterently ultramarine, 

Ile aſhes, and ſmalt. In oil and miniature they uſe indigo, Blue 

bice, blue verditer, lapis armenus, ſmalt, litmus, and a counterfeit 
amarine. 

1 on glaſs and enamellers have blues peculiar to themſelves, 

which they prepare after their own manner. F 

BLUE, Hagan, or Berlin BLUE, was diſcovered by accident, about 
the beginning of this century. A chemiſt at Berlin having ſucceſ- 
lively thrown upon the ground ſeveral liquors from his laboratory, 
was ſurprized to ſee it ſuddenly ſtained with a moſt beautiful colour. 
Recollecting the liquors he had thrown on each other, he made a 
Gmilar mixture in a veſſel, and produced the ſame colour. He did 
not publiſh his proceſs, but prepared and ſold his blue, which was 
ſubltituted for ultramarine. 

Dr. Woodward communicated a paper to the Royal Society in 
1724, wherein he gives a ſhort way of making the Pruſſian blue, 
which; when tried over again by Mr. Brown the chemiſt, was found 
to anſwer perfectly well; and afforded hints and occaſions to ſeveral 
experiments, which gave great light into the true nature of the bodies 
uſed in that preparation. The method was this: 

Four ounces of bullock's blood dried, and four ounces of ſalt of 
tzrtar prepared from four ounces of crude tartar and as much nitre, 
were calcined together; two hours after which, a black ſpungy 
ſubſtance remained in the crucible, weighing four ounces ; a ſolu- 
tion of which being made in boiling water, and afterwards filtered, 
left a remainder which when dried weighed nine drams. An ounce 
of Engliſh vitriol was diſſolved in ſix ounces of rain water, and eight 
ounces of crude alum in two quarts of water. "Theſe being mixed 
hot with the blood, became green: and on adding two or three 
ounces of ſpirit of ſalt, they become of a fine blue, which will ſub- 
ſide, and leave the water clear at top. Mr. Brown found the proceſs 
exactly anſwer, and the product was an ounce of a very fine colour, 
and perfe&ly fit for the painter's uſe. 

Among the ſeveral experiments which were made by mixing, in 
different manners and proportions, the ſeveral liquors of which this 
colour was to be prepared, all produced a blue ; but that in different 
degrees, ſome being deeper, and others much paler, In one experi- 
ment the alum was wholly left out, and a very pou blue was pro- 
duced; in another, the alum and vitriol were uſed in equal quan- 
tities, and then the product was an extremely deep blue. 

The preſcription ſeems to be given after repeated trials, and ap- 
pears to be that very combinatiotVof the ſeveral ingredients, which 
mult give the very fineſt colour they are capable of giving. 


The method of making this Pruſſian Hue in perfection, has been 


purchaſed as a very valuable ſecret. It's proceſs is very extraordi- 
nary, and could ſcarce be derived 4 priori from any reaſoning 
about the nature of colours. It is allowed to be an excellent blue pig- 
ment, and is by ſome preferred to ultramarine; though it's durabi- 
lity might have been ſuſpected, from the vegetable and animal mat- 
ters uſed in it's preparation, if the colour did not ſeem extraordinarily 
hxed by the operation. 


The goodneſs of Pruſſian h ue mult be diſtinguiſhed by it's bright- 
nels, deepneſs, and coolneſs. a 


In the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the year 


1756, are, among others, the two following proceſſes ſor making the 
tineſt ſort of Prutſian blue with quicklime : 

Take 3 1b. of ox's blood, dried and reduced into a kind of ſmall 
ſcales, an equal quantity of quicklime newly baked, 21b. of red tar- 
tar, and 1 Ib. 8 oz, of ſalt-petre ; pulveriſg the whole groſsly, and 
put it into a crucible, placed in the midſt of a great furnace, and give 
it a 2 fire. After four hours, when the matter is reduced into a 
Kin ol paſte which emits no more ſmoke, and is e. ually red, throw 
it by {poonſuls into two pails of boiling water ; and having filtrated 
the lixivium, mix it with a ſolution of 6 1b. of alum, and 1 lb. 

02. of green vitriol, This operation will yield but 7 oz. of fe- 
cula; but it's beauty will make ſufficient amends for the ſmall quan- 
5 hn it will ſurpaſs in this reſpect all the blues in Pruſſia, which 
fineſt = Ment ; and has, beſides, the advantage of reſiſting the im- 
preſſion of the air. The next is, 

: Take 3 1b. of dried ox's blood, 6 lb. of quicklime, 21b. of red tar- 
— and 1 lb. 8 0Z. of nitte. Calcine and lixiviate as before; pour 
wo NW lixivium into a ſolution of 4 lb. of alum, and 1 lb. of 22 
— 5 3 the fecula precipitated in this way will be as beautiful as 

1 e of the foregoing proceſs, and the quantity 26 ounces. 

5 LUE, Saxon. The following receipt for making it produces a 
cry tine colour: 
X 1 OZ. of the beſt powdered indigo with 4 oz. of oil of vitriol, 


na * omg 7 digeſt it an hour with the heat of boiling 


ared by other methods. It has alſo as good an effect as the | 


— 


to a blue. Sometimes they grind 8 and ſallad oil together, and 
4 
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water, ſhaking the mixture at different times. Add 12 0z. of water 


to it, ſtir the whole well, and, when cold, filter it; a very rich deep 


colour will be produced, and if a paler þ/ue be required, it may be 
had by the addition of water. The heat of boiling water is ſufficient 
for this operation, and can never ſpoil the colour. A ſand heat, not 
Oy uſed for this purpoſe, is often found to damage the 
colour. 


Brut, fone, or potuder, uſed in waſhing linen, is the ſame with 
ſmalt, either in the lump or powdered. 

BLuE, turnſel, is uſed in painting on wood, and is made of the 
ſeed of that plant, The way of preparing it is, to boil 4 02. of turn- 
ſol in a pint and a half of water in which lar has been ſlacked. 

BLok, ultramarine, a beautiful blue colour uſed by the painters, 
prepared from * lazuli, by calcination, See LAazuLt. 

Ide German lapis lazuli does not anſwer well in this proceſs, and 
diſcovers itſelf by it's calcining more eaſily than the African or Aſiatic, 
and turning greeniſh, The oriental kind calcines to a finer blue 
than it naturally has, and retains the colour for ever. 

After calcining the ſtone in a clear fire of charcoal, they grind it 
to an impalpable powder on a porphyry, and then mixing it up in a 
= compoſed of pitch, wax, and bf they work it about with the 

ands; and, finally, kneading this in a veſſel of clear water, as the 
powder ſeparates from the vitcid matter, it ſinks to the bottom: 
when all that is perfectly fine in this is worked out, they let the wa- 
ter be drained off, and dry the 22 for uſe. What remains em- 


bodied in the paſte, is afterwards ſeparated, and makes a worſe kind 


than the former; though even the very meaneſt ultramarine is a very 
beautiful colour. | 4 

Ultramarine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well ground, 
which may be known by putting it between the teeth, and it it feel 
er it is a ſign it has not been well ground. 

o know whether it be pure and unmixed, put a little of it into a 
crucible, and heat it red-hot; and if the powder has not changed it's 
colour after this trial, it is certainly pure; on the contrary, it there 
be any change, or any black ſpecks in it, then it has been adulterated. 

There is alſo a ſpurious ſort, called common or Dutch ultrama- 
rine ; which is only ſmalt well ground and pulverized. See SMALT. 

Brun ball, a name given in ſome countries to the Cone WHEAT. 

BLue-buyle, in botany, is the Engliſh name of the cy anus. It is 
a ſmall plant, with beautiful ue lowers, common in our corn- fields, 
and of which many beautiful ſpecjes are kept in gardens. See CEx- 
TAURY. 

The common wild Ilue-bottle of our corn- fields, is eſteemed a car- 
diac and alexipharmic. Conſerves and ſyrups are prepared from it 
in ſome places, and ſerve very properly for the making other more 
eſhcacious medic ines of the ſame intention into form. Schroder and 
ſome others have greatly extolled the diſtilled water of the flowers in 
inflammations, and many other diſorders of the eyes ; but this ſeems 
a leſs warranted matter. The flowers of the large garden kind are 
ſaid to be particularly good in diſorders of the woinb, and the leaves 
of either in infuſion in dropſies. | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, commonly cultivated in 
gardens, for the beauty of their flowers. They are almoſt all annu- 
als, periſhing as ſoon as they have ripened their ſeed. In order to 
have them flower early, their ſceds ſhould be ſown in July, or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, and when the plants have once got ſtrength, they 

ould be tranſplanted into warm borders, and will endure the cold 
very well, and will flower very early the next ſummer. 

LUE-mantle, in heraldry, the title of a purſuivant at arms. 

Blur nuns, thoſe of the order of the annunciation. 

BLUENESS, that quality which denominates a body Blue,; or, 
ſuch a ſize and texture of the parts that compoſe the ſurface of a 
body, as diſpoſes them to reflect the blue or azure rays of light, and 
thoſe only, to the eye. ; 

With reſpe& to the þlueneſs of the ſky, M. de la Hire, after Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, obſerves, that any black body, viewed through a thin 
white one, gives the ſenſation of blue; and this he aſſigns as the rea 
ſon of the þ/ueneſs of the ſky, the immenſe depth whereof bein 
wholly devoid of light, is viewed through the air illuminated — 
whitened by the ſun. For the ſame reaſon, he adds, it is, that ſoot 
mixed with white makes a blue ; for white bodies, being always a 
little tranſparent, and mixing themſelves with a black behind, give 
the perception of blue. From the ſame principle he accounts for 
the 2 of the veins on the ſurface of the ſkin, though the blood 
they are filled with be a deep red ; for red, he obſerves, unleſs viewed 
in a clear, ſtrong light, appears a dark brown, bordering on black : 
being then in a Fin of obſcurity in the veins, it muſt have the effect 
of a Black ; and this, viewed through the membrane of the vein, and 
the white ſkin will 8 the perception of blueneſs. 

Many of the early writers accounted in the ſame manner for the 
phznomenon of a blue ſky ; ſuch as Fromondus, Funceius, Otto 
Guericke, and many others: their opinion long prevailed, and has 
been adopted by ſome in more modern times, eſpecially by Wolf, 
and Muſthenbroek: But in the explication of this phænomenon, Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves, that all the vapours, when they begin to con- 
denſe and coaleſce into natural particles, become firſt of ſuch a big- 
neſs as to reflect the azure rays, before 24 can conſtitute clouds of 
any other colour. This, therefore, being the firſt colour they begin 


to reflect, muſt be that of the fineſt and moſt tranſparent ſkies, in 


which the vapours are not arrived to a groſſneſs ſufficient to reflect 
other colours. | 
BLUFF-head, or Blu r- Headed, in ſea language, is when a ſhip has 
but a ſmall rake forward on, being built with her ſtem too ſtrait up. 
BLUING of metals, is thus performed : take a are of grind- 
ſtone, and whetſtone, and rub hard on the work, to take off it's black 
ſcurf: then heat it in the fire, and as it grows hot, the colour changes 
by degrees, firſt coming to a light, then to a dark colour, and laitl 


rub 
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fifa thing 


Conqueror 8 with the 
victed of kill 
Foreſt, but they were deſtroyed in the civil wars. 


lating and 


2 


BLUNT, in fencing. To fight with blunts, is to exerciſe or pa- 
tade with weapons without points or edges. 


BLUNTING the angles of @ battalion, in the art of war, {ignihes to 


retrench the four corners, and turn the ſquare into an oCtagon. 
This evolution is now diſuſed. 


BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion or redneſs of the cheeks, excited by a 
' ſenſe of ſhame, on account of conſciouſneſs of ſoine failing, or im- 
perfection. 


Bluſbing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of conſent, or 


ſympathy, between ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned by the ſame 


nerve being extended to them all. Thus the fifth pair of nerves be- 
ing branched from the brain to the eye, ear, muſcles of the lips, 
cheeks, palate, tongue, and noſe ; a _ ſeen, or heard, that 1s 
ſhameful, affects the cheeks with bluſhes, driving the blood into the 
minute veſſels thereof; at the ſame time that it affects the eye, and 


ear. For the ſame reaſon it is, as Mr. Derham obſerves, that a ſa- 


voury "ung ſeen or ſmelt affects the glands and parts of the mouth: 
eard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles of the face with 
laughter; if melancholy, it exerts itſelf on the glands of the eyes, and 


occaſions weeping, &c. Dr. Willis aſcribes the pleaſure of killing 


to the ſame cauſe. 
BOA, in natu: al hiſtory, an aquatic ſerpent of prodigious ſize, 


® which follows herds of oxen, from which it takes it's name. It 
ſacks the cow's teats, and is found ſometimes in Calabria. One of 
theſe was killed in the reign of the emperor Claudius, in the belly of 


which they found a child, which had been ſwallowed whole. The 
bite cauſes an inflammation of the part bitten. 


Boa is a genus of ſerpents in the Linnæan ſyſtem, with abdomi- 
nal and ſubcaudal ſcuta, and without a rattle. 


BOADODA Bbaſhaw, in the Turkiſh military orders, an officer of 


the janifaries, whoſe buſineſs it is to walk every day about the prin- 


cipal parts of the city, witn a number of janiſaries to attend him, to 
keep order, and regulate all things, even to the dreſs. 


OAR, wild. in natural hiſtory. This creature is of an iron grey 
colour. His ſnout is much longer alſo than that of the domeſtic hog ; 
his ears ſhorter and rounder ; and both theſe, and his tail and feet, 
are always black. It differs alſo from the other, in that it is covered 


with two ſorts of hairs, the one kind long, the other ſhort : theſe laſt 


ſerve the creature to the ſame purpoſes, as the downy fur which the 


"beaver and otter have under their long hair. It is very commonly 
wild in Italy, and it's fleſh frequently brought to market. The ſea- 
fon for hunting the wild Joey be 

cember, when they go to rut. 
lain long at reſt, he muſt be hunted with a great number of dogs, and 
thoſe ſuch as will keep cloſe to him ; and the huntſman, with his 
ſpear, ſhould always be riding in among them, and charging the boar 
as often as he can, to diſcourage him: ſuch a boar as this, with five 
or ſix couple of dogs, will run to the firſt convenient place of ſhelter, 


and there ſtand at bay, and make at them as they attempt to come up 
with him. 


ins in September, and ends in De- 
it be a large haar, and one that has 


The ancient Roman way of boar-hunting was, for a perſon on 


foot, armed with a ſpear, to keep the creature at bay, and in this caſe 
the hear would run of himſelf upon the ſpear to come at the huntſ- 
man, and puſh forward till the ſpear pierced him through. The mo- 
dern way generally is, to diſpatch the creature by all th 

{triking him at once. 


e huntſmen 


The boar generally lives to 25 or 30 years, if he eſcapes accidents. 
The wild bear was 8 a native of Britain. William the 


e loſs of their eyes any that were con- 
ing him. Charles I. turned out wild bars in the New 


Baar's fleſh was a delicacy among the ancient Romans: a bar 


ſerved up whole was a diſh of taſte. The boar was alſo ſometimes 
the military enſign borne by the Roman rmies, inſtead of the eagle. 
The baar's bladder has been reputed by phyſicians a ſpecific for the 


epilepſy; and the tuſh of the wild boar ſtill paſſes with ſome as of 
great efficacy in quinſies and epilepſies. 


BoaR, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to boar, when he toſſes in 


the wind, and ſhoots out his noſe as high as his ears. 


BOARD, a long piece of timber, ſawed thin for building, and 


ſeveral other purpoſes. See TiMBER. We ſay, a deal-beard, an 


oak-board, &c. There is alſo mill-S aar, and ſcale-board, ſhaved 
1 thin, for caſes, band- boxes, &c. 


oards thicker than ordinary are called planks. Boards formed 


ready for the cooper's uſe are called clap-beards. 


Boa RD, feather-edged, graining, hg, poſt, ſcund, trail, waſte, wea- 


ther. See Feather-EDGED, GRAINING, &c. 


BOARD is alſo uſed for a kind of table, or bench, whereon ſeveral 


artifigers perform their work; ſuch as a taylor's board, &c. 


BoaRD alſo ſignifies a flat kind of frame uſed in certain games ; 


ſuch as a draught-b-ard, a ſhuffle-Board, &c. 


BoaARD is alſo applied to an office where accounts are taken, pay- 


ments ordered, and the like. Iu this ſenſe, we ſay the board of 
works, Board of treaſury, board of ordnance, &c. 


BOARD of trade and plantations, was eſtabliſhed in it's preſent form, 


by king William, in the year 1696. It takes cogniſance of, and 
ſettles all diſputes and regulations belonging to commerce and colo- 
nies, This board conſiſts of a firſt lord commiſſioner, and of ſeveral 
other commiſſioners, with an annual ſalary of 1eool. each: ſome of 
the miniſters of ſtate alſo attend it on extraordinary occaſions. It 
was aboliſhed in 1780. | | 


BOARD 4 trade, bureau de commerce, an office in France, for regu- 
iſcuſling all matters rclating to commerce and navigation 


o 


rub the mixture on the work with a woollen rag while it 1s heating, | 
leaving it to cool of itſelf. 

BLUNDERBUSS, a ſhott fire-arm with a wide bore, capable of 
holding a number of bullets at once. 


* 1 . . 8 . 
It was eſtabliſhed in 1723, and 1s compoſed of eight perſons of 
proved experience: be P- 

Boa rp-wages denote à cettain ſum, eithet annual or tem 

1 to * ſervants for 1 maintainance, 3 
OARD, or ABOARD, in the ſea- language, is uſed in ſt: 
things within a ſhip, or other veſſel. 7 hg (pc aking of 

15 o aboard ſigni ſies to go into the ſhip. 

To hy over board; is to throw a thing out of the veſſel into the 
ca; 

To ſlip by the board, is to ſlip down by the ſhip's ſide. 
Board and board, is when two ſhips come fo near as to touch 
another, or when they lie fide by ſide. Ny 

Weather-bzard, is that fide of a ſhip which is to windward. 

To board a fhip, is to enter an enemy's ſhip in a fight. See 
BOARDING. | . 

To make a board, or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, to bard 
a place, is to turn to windward ; and to beat ſometimes u 
tack, and ſometimes upon another. In which it is to be noted th 
the farther you ſtand off to one point of the compaſs, the better 1 
you will make; and that it is better making long boards than ſhont 
* if 1 have ſca- room. 1 

long board is when you ſtand a great way off before 
turn; a hrt beard is — ou and off a little. FORO 

A good board is when we — got up much to windward, or when 
a ſhip advances much at one tack, and fails upon a ſtrait line. 

Jo leave a land on back-board, is to leave it a-ſtern or behind; the 
back=board being that which, in boats or ſhips, we lean our backs 
againſt, | 

"BOARDING if a fhip, is a deſperate and furious aſſault made by 
one ſhip on another in order to take her, after having found every 
other method to reduce her ineffectual. 

Boarding may be performed in different places of the ſhip, accord. 
ing to their circumſtances and ſituation, by the aſſailant detaching a 
number of men armed with piſtols and cutlaſſes on the decks of his 
antagoniſt, who ſtand in the lame predicament with a city ſtormed 
by the beſiegers. This expedient, however, is rarely attempted by 
king's ſhips, which generally decide the combat without grappling 
each other; but chiefly practiſed by privateers, which bearing down 
on their enemy's quarter or broadſide, drop from the bowſprit, which 
projects over the defendant's deck, an earthen ſhell, called a ſtink- 
pot, charged with fiery and ſuffocating combuſtibles, which immedi. 
ately buriis, catches tire, and fills the deck with inſufferable ſtench 
and ſmoke : in the middle of the confuſion thus occaſioned, the pri. 
vatcer's crew ruſh aboard, under cover of the ſmoke, and eaſily over- 
power the aſtoniſhed enemy; unleſs they have cloſe quarters to 
which they can retreat and beat them off the deck. See Bowserr, 
CLOSE-QUARTERS. 

To prevent bcarding, a high rope netting, extended along the 
ſhrouds from one end of the thip to the other, has been frequently 
ufed ; but fraiſing a battalion with the fixed bayonets of the mu- 
rines is, 1 more expedient. 

BOARIA lappa, a name applied by the ancient Romans to the 
fruit or rough balls of the common aparine or cleavers. 

BOAROLA, or BoA RINA, the name of a very ſmall bird, ſup- 
poſed to be of the ſame ſpecies with the muſcicapa, or FLvy-catcher, 

BOAT, is a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly moved only by 
rowing ; and is chicfly intended for the navigation of rivers, lakes, 
and the like. | | 

Boats vary from each other in reſpeQ to their machinery, and even 
the names of beats are very different, according to the various pur- 
pokes for which they are calculated, and the places where they are to 

e employed. Thus they are occalionally tharp or flat-bottomed ; 
flight or ſtrong; open or decked ; plain or ornamented, as they may 
be deſigned for deep or ſhallow bottoms ; for ſwiftneſs or burthen; 
tor ſailing in a harbour, or at fea ; and for convenience or plcaſure. 

Boats fail more flowly and heavily over thallow than over deep waters, 

The beats, or wherries, allowed to ply about London, are either 
{kullers, wrought by a ſingle perſog with two oars ; or oars, wrought 
by two perſons with each an oar. 

Boar, long, called alſo the ſhip's beat, is the largeſt and ſtrongell 
beat belonging to a ſhip that can be hoiſted aboard of her. It has a 
maſt, ſail, and oars, as other boats ; alſo a tiller to the rudder, which 
anſwers to the helm of a ſhip. Her thaughts are the ſeats where the 
rowers fit ; and her thowls the ſmall pins between which the oars are 
put when they row. 


Inſtcad of a lang-Leut, merchant-ſhips in the Mediterranean uſe 3 
LANCH. | 

A ſhip's beat is the very model of a ſhip, and is built in parts in 
all things anſwerable to thuſe which a ſhip requires, both for failing 
and bearing a ſail ; and they bear the ſame names as to all the parts 
of a ſhip under water, as . 65 run, ſtem, ſtern, bow, bildge, &c- 

The lang boat of a man of war may be decked, armed, and cqunp- 
ped for cruiling ſhort diſtances againſt merchant-thips of the encny, 
or ſmugglers, or for impreſſing ſeamen, &c. 

The terms uſed in navigating a boat are, to trim the hoat, that i, to 


it up to 
pon one 


keep her even; to wind the boat, i. e. to bring her head the other 


way; free or bale the boat, i. e. to fling out the water; man the boat, 
i. e. let ſome men go to row the boat 3 to mor the boat, i. e. to faſten 
it with two ropes, ſo that one ſhall counteract the other; fend the b 
i. e. ſave her from beating againſt the ſhip's ſides. . 
Bo Ars, train of, are ſmall veſſels ſaſtened to each other, aſcending 
up the Loire in France, by ſails, when the wind ſerves; or elſe rowed 


by men, ſometimes to the number of 70 or 80 to a ſingle rope- 


Boar, coach, bateaux caches, often called water-coaches, arc uy 

covered boats for conveying goods and paſſengers : they are chief 
uſed on the river Seine. 

Boar, ſcapha, in ſurgery, is a double-headed roller, of * ub 
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"EA breadth, for ſecuring the compreſs after bleeding any part of 


__ _ -fiy, a water-inſe&, whoſe back is ſhaped like the bottom of 


: ind-legs, which are thrice as long as the fore, aptly 
_ 5 pair of oars. He accordingly ſwims on his 
back, contrary to all other creatures. ; | 

Boar-hzok, an iron hook, with a ſharp point on the hinder part of 
it, fixed on a long pole, uſed in bringing the boat to, or puſhing it 
from any other beat, ſhip, &c. : 2 2 N 

BOATING, a ſevere puniſhment inflicted by the ancient Per- 
Gans on capital offenders. 8 

The manner of boating was thus: the perſon condemned to it being 
jaid on his back in a boat, and having his hands ſtretched out, and tied 
faſt on each ſide of it, had another boat put over him, his head being 
left out through a place fit for it. In this poſture they fed him, till 
the worms, which were bred in the excrements he voided as he thus 
lay, eat out his bowels, and ſo cauſed his death, which was uſually 
twenty days in effecting, the criminal lying all this while in the moſt 
exquiſite torments. 

OATSWAIN, an officer on board ſhips of war and large mer- 
chantmen, who has the care of the long-boat, and of all the cables, 
ropes, fails, blocks, anchors, colours, &c. He alſo calls out the 
crew, and takes care that they do their duty, &c. | 

BoATSWAIN's mate, an aſliſtant of the boatſwain, who has the pe- 
culiar command of the long-boat. 

BOB, is the ball on the pendulum of a clock. 

Bos, among ringers, ſignifies a peal conliſting of ſeveral courſes, 
or ſets of changes. 3 

BoB-/tay, in maritime affairs, is a rope uſed to confine the bow- 
ſprit of a thip downward to the ſtem. 5 

BOBART IA, in botany, is a plant whoſe calyx is imbricated, and 
contains only a ſingle flower, the corolla is a glume, bivalve, and 
placed on the germen ; the ſced is alſo ſingle, and containcd in the 
cup. It is a genus of the triandria digynia claſs. 

BBIN, a ſmall piece of wood turned in the form of a cylinder, 
with a little border jutting out at each end, bored through to receive 
a ſmall iron pivot. It ſerves to ſpin with the ſpinning wheel, or to 
wind thread, worſted, hair, cotton, ſilk, gold, and ſilver. 

There are bobbins of ſeveral lengths and fizes, according to the 
materials which are to be ſpun or wound. Thoſe uſed by the ſilk 
dealers, and the manufacturers in gold and ſilver, are thick ſhort b9b- 
bins ; and ſo are thoſe uſed by the woollen manufacturers. 

BOBBING, among fiſhermen, a particular manner of FISHING 
for eels different from ſniggling: 

Bibling for eels is thus performed: they ſcour well ſome large 
lobs, and with a needle run a twiſted ſilk through them from end to 
end, taking ſo many that they may wrap them about a board a dozen 
times at leaſt : then they tie them faſt with the two ends of the ilk, 
that they may hang in ſo many hanks ; which done, they faſten all to 
a ſtrong cord, and, about an hand-breadth and an half. above the 
worms, fix a plummet three quarters of a pound weight, and make 
the cord faſt to a ſtrong pole. With this apparatus fiſhing in muddy 
water, they feel the eels tug luſtily at the bait; when they think they 
have ſwallowed it ſufficiently, gently draw up the rope to the top, 
and bring them aſhore, 

BOBISATIO, or BoctDISAT1o, in muſic, denotes the uſing the 
ſeven ſyllables bs, ce, di, ga, le, ma, ni, to expreſs the ſeven muſical 
notes, in lieu of the ſix uſual ones introduced by Aretine, ut, re, mi, 
fa, ſol, la, as has been ſometimes done by the Netherland and Ger- 
man muſicians ſince the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, to 
avoid the mutation neceſſary in the uſe of theſe latter. 

BOCA, or Boce, called alſo the hs, from the largeneſs of it's 
eyes. This hh is a ſpecies of the ſparus, and has four parallel lon- 


gitudinal gold and ſilver coloured lines on each fide. 


BOCAMOLLE, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the Bra- 
filian pira-jurumenbeca, a very large and long fiſh. 
BOCA DO, among the ** the fifth mode of the third 
. of ſyllogiſms, in which the middle propoſition is an univerſal 
rmative, and the firſt and laſt particular negatives; thus; 


Bo « Some ſickly perſons are not ſtudents ; 
CAR © Every fickly perſon is pale; 


D 0. Therefore ſome perſons are pale that are not ſtu- 
dents.” 


BOCCA, in ichthyology, a name ſome authors have given to the 
more generally known by that of uransſcopos ; or "Ayr 
Bocca, in the glaſs- manufacture, is the round hole in the work- 
ing furnace, by which the metal is taken out of the 2 pots, and 
by which the pots are put into the furnace. For preſerving the eyes 
of the workmen from the violence of the heat, this ſhould be ſtopped 

with a cover made of earth and brick, and removeable at pleaſure. 
BOCCALE, a liquid meaſure uſed at Rome, anſwering to our 
dottle, and contains about an Engliſh quart. 


BOCCARELLA, in glaſs-making, a ſmall hole or aperture of the | 


furnace ; one of theſe is on each ſide the bocca, almoſt horizontally 
with it. The ſervitors take coloured or finer meal from the piling- 
Pot, out of them. | | 
BOCCONIA, in botan „ A beautiful plant, ſo called from Paul 
cone, a botaniſt of Sicily. It is very common in Jamaica, and 
ſeveral other pou of America, where it grows to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, aving a {trait trunk as large as a man's arm, which is 
covered With a white ſmooth bark. The whole plant abounds with 
a yellow juice, like the greater celandine, which is of an acid na- 
Fee ſo that it is uſed by the Americans to take off warts and ſpots 
2 the eyes. There is but one ſpecies of this genus known at pre- 
ent. It is of the dodecandria monogynia claſs. The Indians greatly 
value this plant for it's ſingular beauty. 
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BOC KING herring, in the Dutch trade, ſignifies; among us, 
bloated herring. 

BOCK-LAND, in the Saxons time, is what we now call free- 
hold lands, held by the better ſort of perſons by charter or deed in 
writing, by which name it was diſtinguiſhed from folkland, or copy- 
hold-land, holden by the common people without writing. 

BODIANO, or Pup1iano, an American fiſh of the ſize of a 
perch, with a purple back, and yellow ſides and belly. 

BODTY, in zoology, otherwiſe called 181) ARA, a ſpecies of 
American ſnake of the amphiſbana kind. 

BODY, in philoſophy, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance ; of 
itſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either to motion or reſt, but cap- 
able of any ſort of motion, and of all figures and forms. Body is 
compoled, according to the Peripatetics, of matter; form, and priva- 
tion; according to the Epicureans and Corpuſcularians, of an ailem- 
blage of hooked heavy atoms; according to the Carteſians, of a cer- 
tain quantity of extenſion ; according to the Newtonians, of a ſyſ- 
tem or aſſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, immoveable 
particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this or that manner; whence reſult 
bodies of this or that form, diſtinguiſhed by this or that name. 

That all bodies agree in one common matter, the ſchoolmen them- 
ſelves allow ; making what they call the materia prima, to be the baſis 
of them all ; and their ſpecihc differences to ſpring from their parti- 
cular forms: and ſince the true notion of body conſiſts either alone in 
it's extenſion, or in that and impenetrability together, it will followg 
that the differences, which make the variety of bodies we ſee, muſt 
not proceed from the nature of mere matter, of which we have but 
one uniform conception ; but from certain attributes, ſuch as mo- 
tion, ſize, poſition, &c. which we call mechanical affections. 

We are as far, ſays Mr. Locke, from the idea of ſubſtance of 
body, by the complex idea extended, figured, coloured, and all other 
ſenſible qualities, which is all we know of it, as if we knew nothing 
at all; nor, after all the acquaintance and familiarity which we ima- 
gine we have with matter, and the many qualities men aſſure them- 
lelves they perceive and know in bodies, will it, perhaps upon exa- 
mination, be found that they have any more or clearer primary ideas 
belonging to the bedy, than they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit. 
The primary ideas we have peculiar to hedy, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
to ſpirit, are the coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable 
parts; and a power of communicating motion by impulſe. Theſe 
are the original ideas proper and peculiar to body : for figure is but 
the conſequence of finite extenſion.” After which he goes on, and 
clearly proves the idea of the ſubſtance of ſpirit and bzdy, equally clear 
and known to us. 

BoD1Es, the exiſtence of, is a thing incapable of being demonſtrat- 
ed: the order in which we arrive at the knowledge of their exiſtence, 
ſeems to be this. 

We firſt find we have ſenſations ; we then obſerve we have not 
thoſe ſenſations when we pleaſe : and thence conclude, we are not 
the abſolute cauſe thereof, but that there is required ſome other cauſe 
for their production. Thus we begin to know, that we do not exiſt 
alone, but that there are ſeveral other things in the world together 
with us. 

But this, Dr. Clarke owns, comes far ſhort of a demonſtration of 
the exiſtence of a corpereal world: he adds, that all the proof we 
have of it is this; that God would not create us ſuch, as that all the 
judgments we make about things exiſting without us, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be falſe. If there be no external bodies, it follows, that it is God 
who repreſents the appearance of ladies to us; and that he does it in 
ſuch a manner as to deceive us. 

Some think this has the force of a demonſtration : © Tt is evident 
God cannot deceive us ; it 1s evident he does deceive and delude us 
every moment, if there be no hadies ; it is evident, therefore, there 
mult be b:dics.” But the minor of this argument may be denied 
without any ſuſpicion of ſcepticiſm, 

The motion of bodies is either /;cal or inteſtine, The latter is not 
ſenſible ; but may be inferred from a great number of operations. 

With reſpect to the colour of bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
bodies appear of this or that colour, as they are diſpoſed to reflect 
molt copiouſly the rays of light originally endued with ſuch colours: 
but the particular conſtitutions, whereby they refle& ſome rays more 
copioully than others, remain yet to be diſcovered. However, he de- 
livers ſome of the laws and circumſtances thereof in the propoſitions 
following : 

1. Thoſe ſurfaces of tranſparent bodies reflect the greateſt quantity 
of light, which have the greateſt refracting power; 1. e. which inter- 
cede mediums, that differ molt in their refractive denſities: and in the 
confines of equally refracting mediums, there is no reflection. 

2. The leaſt parts of almoſt all natural badtes are in ſome meaſure 
tranſparent ; and the opacity of thoſe bodies arifes from the multi- 
tude of reflections cauſed in their internal parts. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many ſpaces, 
NY empty, or replete with mediums of different denſities ; as water 
between the tinging corpuſcules wherewith a liquor is impregnated, 
air between the aqueous globules that conſtitute clouds or miſts : and 
even ſpaces void both of air and water, between the parts of hard B- 
dies, are not wholly void of all ſubſtance. 

4. The parts of the bodies, and their interſtices, muſt be leſs than 
of ſome definite bigneſs, to render them opake and coloured. 

5. The tranſparent parts of badzes, according to their ſeveral ſizes, 
refle& rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another, for the ſame 
reaſon that thin plates or bubbles do refle& or tranſmit thoſe rays : 
and this appears to be the ground of all their colour. 

6. The parts of bodies, on which their colours depend, are denſer 
than the medium which pervades their interſtices. 

7. The bigneſs of the component parts of natural bedies may be 
conjectured from their colours; on this principle, that tranſparent 
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corpuſcles, of the ſame thickneſs and denſity with a plate, do exhibit 
the tame colour, on 
8. The cauſeof reflection is not the impinging of light on the ſolid 
or impervious parts of Hodies, as commonly believed. 

9. Bodies reflect and refract light, by one and the fame power va- 
riouſſy exerciſed, in various circumſtances. Sec COLOUR. 

Bopy,:ſelid, that whoſe particles cohere, or are connected to each 
other. Sce SOLID, 

Bopv, fluid, that whoſe particles do not cohere, but are eaſily put 
in motion by the ſmalleſt force; or that whoſe particles caſily flide 
over each other, and are of a fit ſize to he agitated by heat, 

Bob, rough, is that whoſe ſurface is alternately beſet with emi- 
nences and cavitics. | 

Bopixs, du#ile, thoſe which, on being ſtretched, do not break, but 
extend one way as much as they extend another. Some of theſe are 
hard and malleable, as metals ; others ſoft or viſcid ; as gums, glues, 
and the like. . 

Bop1ts, flexible, theſe which may be bent without breaking: ſuch 
are thread, wire, fibres, and even glaſs when ſpun very fine. 

Bobixs, ſpecific gravity of. See GRAVITY, and WEIGHT. 

Bopy, luminous or lucid, that which ſhines by it's own light, or 
emits it's own rays. 5 

Bop, illuminated, that which ſhines by borrowed light, or which 
diffuſes the light of another by reflection. 

. Bopy, pale, that which prevents the paſſage of the rays of light 
through it, by intercepting them. 

Bobv, tranſparent,diaphanous, or pellucid, that which tranſmits the 
rays of light. See "TRANSPARENCY. ; 

Bopv, the inertia of, denotes that power whereby it reſiſts motion. 
See Vis inertiæ. 

Bacon reſolves the mutual Acrtox of bodies on each other into a 

rinciple of aſſimilation z Hoek, into congruity and incongruity; 
— into that of attraction and repulſion; and others, into that 
of affinity, or ſimilarity and diſſimilarity, &c. 

Bobiks, /imple, thoſe which are not compounded of others; ſuch 
as the four elements, and the celeſtial b:dies. See S1MPLE. 

Bopiks, mixt, thoſe formed of a mixture of the elements. Phi- 
loſophers divide theſe into perfectly and imperfectly mixt. 

Mixt bodies are alſo divided into imple and organical. 

Bopiks, fimply mixt, or inorganical, are thoſe whoſe properties, 
powers, and actions, depend ſolely on the temperature of the ele- 
ments whereof they are compoſed : ſuch are minerals. 

Bopiks, organical mixt, thoſe whoſe functions are performed by 
means of the mechanical ſtructure of the parts: ſuch are vegetables 
and animals. 

Bop, ſimple organical, that which is not compoſed of any other 
organical Bodies or parts. i | 

DY, compound organical, that whoſe component parts are orga- 
nical Bodies, being compound beings : and every compound being a 


machine, it follows, that every body is a machine. On which prin- 


ciple the modern mechanical philoſophy is founded, 

What the Peripatetics call mixt bodies, ſome late writers, after 
Becker and Stahl, call compound bodies; which they ſubdivide into 
eu mixts, and compounds properly ſo called. 

ixed b-dies, according to theſe writers, are thoſe compoſed 
merely of principles; compound bodies, thoſe formed immediate} 
of mixts into any determinate ſingle things; aggregate bedies, thoſe 
formed of ſeveral compounds into any intire parcel or ſyſtem. See 
AGGREGATE bodies, 

BoDIES, congruous, thoſe whoſe particles have the ſame magni- 
tude and velocity, or at leaſt harmonical proportions of magnitude 
and Nlocity. . 

Bobiks, incongruous, are ſuch as have neither the ſame magni- 
tude, nor the ſame degree of velocity, nor an harmonical proportion 
of magnitude and velocity. 

Bopy, hard. See Harp. 

Bop, volatile, riſes by the force of heat. See VOLATILE. 

BODIES are animate and inanimate; 1. e. thoſe informed bya ſoul, 
and thoſe which are not; or thoſe that have life, and thoſe that have 
none. 

Bedies are conſidered by ſome either as natural and ſenſible; viz. 
as formed by phyſical cauſes, and clothed with phyſical qualities (in 
which ſenſe, body makes the object of phyſics): or, as intellectual 
or quantitative, in the general or abſtract ; and according to three 
dimenſions : in which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of geometry. 

Boblks, alkaline, conſiſtent, elaſtic, fixt, heterogeneous, atmoſphere 
of, deſcent of, mercury of ; ſee under their reſpeRtive heads. 

Bopy, in ſpeaking of animals, is uſed in oppoſition to ſoul ; 
namely, for that part of a creature compoſed of bones, muſcles, 
nerves, canals, juices, &. Body makes the ſubje of comparative 
anatomy, in this fenſc. 

Bopy, the human, conſidered with regard to the various volun- 
tary motions it is capable of performing, is an aſſemblage of an in- 
finite number of levers, drawn by — 4 if conſidered with regard 
to the motions of the fluids it contains, it is another aſſemblage of 
an infinity of tubes, and hydraulic machines. Laſtly, if conf red 
with regard to the generation of thoſe ſame fluids, it is another in- 
finite aſſemblage of chemical inſtruments and veſſels ; as, philtres, 
alembics, recipients, ferpentines, &c. and the whole is a compound 
which we can only admire, and whereof the greateſt part eſcapes 
our admiration itſelf. | 

But the principal chemical apparatus in the whole body, is that 
wonderſul laboratory the brain: it is in this, that precious ex tract, 
called animal fpirits, the only material mover of the whole fabric, 
is ſecreted from the blood. 

In the machine of the animal body, ſome writers have maintained 
the brain to do the office of the beam of a preſs; the heart, of a 


piſtan ; the lungs, of a bellows ; the mouth, of a mill-ſtone ; and 
| 2 


: nn 

the teeth, of peſtles; the ſtomach, of a preſs; the inteſtines, of . 
reſervoir ; the veſſels, of ſieves or {trainers ; and the air, of a pandus 
or ſpring, that ſets the machine a-going. : 
Phyſicians divide the body into ſolids and fluids ; alſo into ven. 
ters, or cavities, the head, thorax, and lower venter, 
The reſt of the body they call members, or extremities, 
It appears that both the height and the breadth of the human body 
are actually different in different parts of the day; ordinarily it is an 
inch more in the morning than at night. The body ceaſes to grow 
in height, when the bones are arrived at a degree of firmneſs ang 
rigidity, which will not allow of farther extenſion by the effart of 
the heart, and motion of the blood. Rohault obſerves, that the 
ſoul is not the form of the human bzdy, as the Peripatetics aſſert 
So far is animal life from depending on the ſoul, becauſe of it's ce,.. 
ſing when the ſonl is ſeparated, that, on the contrary, the continu- 
ance of the ſoul depends intirely on the ſtate of the body ; the former 
never quitting the latter, till it's ceconomy or order is interrupted, 

Bop, among anatomiſts, lIikewife denotes ſeveral particular parts 
of the animal fabric: as the callous b:dy of the brain, &c. See 
CorPus callaſum, &c. 

Bopy, in the manege. A horſe js chiefly ſaid to have a good 
body, when he is full in the flank. If the laſt of the ſhort ribs be 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch bone, although ſuch 
horſes may, for a time, have pretty good bedzes, yet, if they are 
much laboured, they will loſe them ; and theſe are properly the 
horſes that have no flank. It is alſo a general rule, that a man 
ſhould not buy a light-bodied horſe, and one that is fiery, becauſe he 
will ſoon deſtroy himſelf. , 

Boby of a horſe, is the cheſt, but chiefly the flanks, 

Boby of a piece of ordnance, is the part between the center of the 
trunnions, and the caſcabel; it ſhould be more fortified than the 
reſt, See CANNON, 

Bop, in geometry, the ſame with ſolid. 

BopikEs, regular or platonic, thoſe which have equal and ſimilar 
ſides, angles, and planes: theſe are the fetrabedron, the octahedron, 
the 7coſahedron, the dodecubedron and the cube of fix ſquares. See 
thoſe articles, 

BoD1Es, celeſtial, are divided into ſolid and fluid. Solid celeſtial 
bodies appear ſenſible to us, either by their own light, or that of 
others reflected from them. Fluid celeſtial dies are only different 
kinds of fluid and ſubtile ether. 

Bopy, ſpiritual or pneumatic, that which is not groſs enough for 
our feeling, as the light, air, &e. 

Bovy, in law. We ſay, a man is bound or held in b:4 and 
goods; ji. e. is liable, in default of payment, to remain in prilon, 

A married woman may be taken by the bady, when ſhe carries on a 
ſeparate trade. 

Bopy of the place, in fortification, ſignifies either the incloſed 
buildings, or more generally the incloſure itſelf, 

Bop likewiſe denotes an aſſemblage of different things collected 
into one ; but eſpecially a number of perſons united into a company 
or A itate, governed by one ſovereign, is called a 44 
politic. 

Bopv, in the art of war, a number of forces, horſe and foot, 
united and marching under one commander, 

Bop; main body of an army, the troops encamped in the center 
between the two wings, and generally infantry : the other two dien 
are the vanguard and the rearguard ; theſe being the three into which 
an army, ranged in form of battle, is divided. 

Bopy of reſerve, a draught or detachment of a number of forces 
out of an army, who are only to engage in caſe of neceſſity. 

Bopv, in matters of literature, denotes much the ſame with ſyſ- 
tem, being a collection of every thing belonging to a particular 
ſcience or art, diſpoſed in proper order: thus, we ſay, a dy of - 
divinity, law, phyſic, &c. 

Box, figuratively uſed, implies conſiſtency, ſolidity, and ſtrength; 
as the body of cloth, the bady of wine, &c. 

Bopy, n_ 8 as to bear a bedy, a term ſignifying that 
the colours are of fuch a nature, as to be capable of being ground ſo 
fine, and mixing with the oil ſo intirely, as to ſeem only a very 
thick oil of the ſame colour. 

BOEDROMIA, according to Plutarch, were ſolemn feaſts ce- 
lebrated at Athens, in memory of the victory obtained by Theſeus 
over the Amazons, in the month Bacdromion, the third month of 
the Athenian year. They held thirty days, anſwering to the latter 
part of our Auguſt, and the beginning of September. 

BOERHAAVE, a celebrated phyſician. He was born at Voor- 
hout, a village near Leyden, in Holland, Dec. 31, 1668, and died 
Sept. 23, 1738. He was profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity at 
Leyden. hen a boy, and under the care of his father, he was 
ſent into the fields to exerciſe him in the buſineſs of agriculture, in- 
ſtead of employing his leiſure from his books in play: This was a 
due recreation, and at the ſame time gave vigour to his body. Such 
kind of rural occupations he continued through all his life, and by 
this viciſſitude of ſtudy and exerciſe, he preſerved himſelf, in a great, 
meaſure, from thoſe diſtempers and depreſſions, which are the fre- 
quent conſequence of indiſcrete diligence, and uninterrupted appli- 
cation, and from which ſtudents often fly to wine, but exercile 
would afford them more happy and halting relief. 

He had not the moſt lively invention, but had a great ſhare of 
true ſagacity, and of ſound judgment. 

He publiſhed on many ſubjects. He was a profeſſor of botany, 
and hath left much behind him on that ſubject. On chemiltry he 
has writ largely, and in that art made many improvements ; but his 
Aphoriſms and Inſtitutes are the moſt valuable of his works. ; 

Among the ancients, he chiefly quotes Galen, Celſus, and Agi 
ncta, H's Aphoriſms are colle&te from thoſe writers he molt ap- 

proved of; his reaſonings arc founded on the ſtructure of the parts, 
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s of mechanics. He greatly admired Hippocrates, and 
22 an attentive ſtudy of him to his pupils. K is firſt view 
44 his Aphoriſms was, when he lectured on them, to eſtabliſh, on 
mechanical principles, as much as poſſible, the doctrine of the an- 
G ats with reſpect to the diagnoſtics and prognoſtics of diſeaſes; 
= ſhews, that they could not be otherwiſe than they have repre- 
ſented them. His ſecond view was, to demonſtrate that the me- 
thods of cure purſued by the ancient phyſicians were generally the 
beſt that could have been contrived with the materials they were ac- 

uainted with, though for reaſons to which they were probably 
; Ilg Inſtitutes contain all the then modern diſcoveries in anatomy, 
hyſiology» and what relates to the laws of the animal oeconomy, 
— the actions of medicines upon the body, with all his own im- 
provements therein; but they are not eaſy to be underſtood by thoſe 
who are not previouſly acquainted with the ſubjects. i 
BOG, properly ſignifies a quagmire, covered indeed with graſs, 
but not 100 enough to ſupport the weight of the body; in which 
ſenſe, it differs only from marſhes or fens, as a part from the whole : 
ſome even reſtrain the term bog to quagmires pent up between two 


pills; whereas fens lie in champaign and low countries, where the 


t is very ſmall. 

The inconveniences of bogs are, that a conſiderable part of the 
kingdom is rendered uſeleſs by them : they alſo keep people at a 
diſtance from each other, and thus hinder buſineſs from going for- 
ward. They occaſion the roads to be crooked and circuitous to 
avoid them: they are a great deſtruction to cattle, the chief com- 
modity of Ireland ; which are encouraged by the graſs growing on 
the edges of the bogs to venture in, where they are loſt. The ſmell 
and vapour ariſing from them is accounted unwholeſome, and the 
fogs putrid and ſtinking. Add, that they corrupt the water, both as 
to it's colour and taſte. | 

Bags have-allo their uſes: moſt of the people in Ireland have 

their firing from them ; the wood bein impoliticly deſtroyed, and 
Kttle pit-coal yet diſcovered. The Iriſh could hardly do without 
ſome — | : 
Baggy lands upon levels are generally called fens with us; and 
what our farmers particularly underſtand by the term b9g-land, is 
that ſort of bog which lies among hills, or between two eminences, 
and has deſcent enongh to drain it, if the water could get off. 

The true cauſe of bogs ſeems to be the want of induſtry; at leaſt, 
it is certain induſtry may remove, and much more prevent them. 
There are many bogs of late 22 in Ireland, formed through the 
mi ſeries of the times, and the deſolation of civil war. It is no 
wonder if a country remarkable for lazineſs ſhould abound with 
them. 

To drain bogey lands, a good method is, to make trenches of a 
ſufficient depth to carry off the moiſture ; and if theſe are partly fil- 
led up with rough ſtones, and then covered with thora buſhes and 
ſtraw to keep the carth from filling up the interſtices, a fratum of 
good earth and turf may be laid over all; the cavities among the 
ſtones will give paſſage to the water, and the turf will grow at top, 
as if nothing had been done. See FEN. 

The great objection againſt draining bogs in Ireland, is the charge; 
which, it is commonly reckoned, will amount to much more than 
would purchaſe an equal quantity of good ground : for an acre of 
this aff, in molt parts of the country, is not worth above 45. per 
annum, and fourteen or fifteen years purchaſe ; ſo that three pounds 
will buy an acre of good land: and it is very doubtful with moſt, 
whether that ſum will reduce a bog : this reaſoning paſſes current, 
and is the great impediment of this work. 

Bog, moving or migrating. Theſe ſoft maſſes of earth have been 
ſometimes known to move out of their place. An inſtance of this 
there was in Ireland, in the year 1697, about Charleville, in the 
county of Limerick. There was heard for ſome time a noiſe un- 
der ground like that of thunder at a great diſtance, or almoſt ſpent ; 
and ſoon after this the earth of a large bog in the neighbourhood be- 
gan to move, and a hill or riſing ſituated in the middle of it ſtood 
no longer above the level of the reſt, but ſunk flat. 

The beg not only moved itſelf, but moved with it the neighbouring 
paſture-lands, though ſeparated by a large and deep ditch ; the mo- 
uon continued a conſiderable time, and the ſurface of the moving 
earth roſe into a ſort of waves, but without breaking up or burſting 
any where. The paſture-land roſe very high, and was carried on in 
the ſame motion till it reſted upon a neighbouring meadow, the 
Whole ſurface of which it covered, remaining ſixteen feet deep upon 
it's ſurface. The whole quantity of the bog was torn from it's for- 
mer ſeat, and left great gaps in the earth where it had joined, which 
threw up foul water, ard very ſtinking vapours. 

People came from all parts to ſee ſo ſtrange a ſight as this, for it 
continued moving a long time; but few guetled the true cauſe of it, 
Which was this: a more than ordinary wet ſpring occaſioned the ri- 
ling of the bog to a great height in one part, and thence propagated 
elf through the wh bog ; ſo that the hill in the midſt was un- 

rmined, and naturally ſunk flat; this and the more than tiny 
weight of this large bog preſſing upon the adjoining paſture-land, 
forced up it's foundations, which were only a looſe land. This was 
a on ſideways where there was a deſcent from the bog, and at 
length having given the bog more room, all was quiet and remained 
in that ſtate. The bg was more than forty acres of ground. 
304, in ichthyology, a name given by many to a fiſh, which 
is a ſpecies of the ſparus, and called bobs by ſome authors: it is 
* in the Mediterranean, and ſold at aples and Meſſina. 

h OGOMILI, or BoGARMITA, in church hiſtory, a ſect of 

ereties, which ſprung up about the year 1179. They thought that 

22 books of the Scripture are to be received; that the uſe of 
es 


of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and all prayer, ex- 
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at MM 


cept the Lord's prayer, ought to be aboliſhed ; that the baptiſm of 
Catholics is imperfect; that the 
and that they oftentimes made themſelves viſible to thofe of their 
let. They faid, that the devils dwelt in the churches ; that Satan 
had reſided in the temple of Solomon from the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem to their own time; and that there was no other reſurrection 
but repentance. 


BOHEMIAN 3rethren, an appellation formerly given to the 
Proteſtants of Bohemia. f nn ado) 


| BoHEMIAN chatterer, called alſo ampelis, garrulus, and roller, a 
bird which viſits this iſland once in 20 years, 


BOJA, acollar or chain faſtened in ancient times about the necks 
of criminals, to prevent their eſcape: 


' BOICININ A, in zoology, a name by which the rattle-ſnake 
is called in Braſil. 
BOIGUACU, the largeſt of all ſerpents, being from 24 to 40 


feet long, and thick in preportion. Tr is found in the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies, where the Europeans, as well as the natives, are ex- 
tremely fond of it as food. 

The bziguacu is a very terrible animal, lying in ambuſh in thic- 
kets or branches of trees, from whence it darts itſelf on it's prey. 
Authors of credit tell us, that it would ſwallow a goat, a bear, and 
even a ſtag, horns and all. | 

BOIL, or Bix, furunculus, in medicine, is a phlegmonous hu- 
mour which commonly terminates in a ſuppuration of a peculiar 
kind. It is a variety of the phlogofis phlegmone. See INFLAMMATION: 

The principal cauſe of boils is a too glutinous and inſpiſſated ſtate 
of the blood, and the cure of them principally depends on reſtoring 
the blood to it's due conſiſtence and proper circulation. 

A boil breaks open at firſt on it's top, or the moſt pointed part, 
when ſome drops of pus, like that from an abſceſs, come out ; after 
which the germ, or what is commonly called the core, is ſeen ; 
this core is a purulent ſubſtance, but ſo thick and tenacious, that 
it appears like a ſolid body, which may be drawn out in the ſhape 
of a cylinder, like the pith of elder, ſometimes to the length of an 
inch. The emiſſion of this core is uſually followed by the diſcharge 
of a certain quantity of liquid matter, ſpread through the bottom of 
it. As ſoon as this diſcharge is made, the pain intirely ceaſes, and 
in a few days the ſwelling diſappears. 

Suppuration is the beſt methcd of removing this kind of tumour, 
for if repelled it almoſt as certainly returns on ſome other part, To 
22 and quicken the ſuppuration, it is generally found of great 
ervice te apply plaiſters of diachylon with the gums, and of hone 
and flour mixed, and made to a proper conſiſtence; and where theſe 
W. inſufficient, maturing cataplaſms are to be applied, and very 

requently repeated. When the bil is ſufficiently maturated by one 
or other means, which will be known from the O fineſs and yellow- 
neſs of it's head, it muſt be opened by inciſion, and when the mat- 
ter it contained is diſcharged, the ulcer mult be daily cleanſed, till 
perfectly freed from all malignity, and then healed with the vulne- 
rary balſams. 
hen infants which ſuck are afflicted with boils, the proper me- 
thod is to give cooling medicine and purges to the nurſe, and enjoin 
her a due regimen in diet; and the infant ſhould at the ſane time 
be got to take ſome gentle laxative, and the abſorbent powders, as 
thoſe of crabs-eyes and the like, to allay the acrimony of it's juices. 

BOILED filks, thoſe which have been put, while in the bales, 

into hot water, to make them boil the better. 


BOILER, a large copper or iron veſſel, wherein things are placed 
over the hre to be 


led. 


In the alum-works, the ber is a veſſel, in which the liquor is 
evaporated to a conſiſtence, and is made of lead. The general ſize 
is about eight feet ſquare, and they contain about twelve tons each. 
"The 62zler tor making colours, &c. mult be of pewter ; becauſe iron 
and copper will be corroded by the ſaline ſubſtances uſed in the ma- 
nufacture of them. 


BOILERY, in the ſalt-works, is a pit, or other place, where 
they make ſalt. 
OILLING, ebullition, in phyſics, the agitation of a fluid body, 
ariling from the application of fire, &c. | 
The phenomenon of boi/ing may be thus accounted for: the mi- 
nute particles of the fuel being detached from each -other, and im- 
pelled in orbem, with a great 3 (i e. being converted into fire), 
aſs the pores of the containing veſſel, and mix with the liquid. 
y the reſiſtance they here meet withal, their motion is deſtroyed ; 
i. e. they communicate it wholly to the quieſcent water: hence 
ariſes, at firſt, a ſmall inteſtine motion in the matter, and from the 
continued action of the firit cauſe, the effect is increaſed, and the 
motion of the water continually accelerated : ſo that the water, by 
degrees, becomes ſenſibly agitated. 
An intenſe heat will diminiſh the ſpecific gravity of water, ſo as 
not only to make it mount in water, but alſo in air; whence ariſe 
the phænomena of vapour and ſmoak ; though the air incloſed in 


the interſtices of the water muſt be allowed a good ſhare in this ap- 


pearance : for that air being dilated, and it's ſpring ſtrengthened by 
the action of the fire, breaks it's priſon, and aſcends through the 
water into the air; carrying with it ſome of the contiguous ſpherules 
of water, ſo many as ſhall hang in it's villi, or can adhere immedi- 
ately to it. 

Different fluids require different degrees of heat to make them 
boil. Dr. Freind gives a table of the different times required to 
make fluids boil by the ſame heat. 

Water, when once brought to bil, is not ſuſceptible of any fur- 
ther degree of heat, how much ſoever the fire may be increaſed ; 
but this differs according to the 8 of the atmoſphere, and the 
purity of the water. Boiling water diſpoſes it to freeze more readily. 


Sce WATER. | 
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Alabalter, in boiling, will ſwell a ſixth or eighth part above the 
top of the pot. # 

BotLiNG of filk with ſoap, is the firſt preparation in order to dye- 
ing it. 

ide ti death, a puniſhment formerly inflicted on thoſe who 
murdered people by poilon, on falſe coiners, thieves, &c. 

BottixG is a method of trying the goodnels or falſeneſs of a co- 
lour or dye, by bziling the ſtuff in water with certain drugs. Red 
crimſon filks are boiled with alum, and ſcarlets with ſoap, in quan- 
tity equal to the weight of the lilk. 

BOIOBA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent found in 
America. It is about an ell in length, and of the thickneſs of a 
man's thumb, and is all over of a very beautiful and ſhining green. 
It's mouth is very large, and it's tongue black. It loves to be about 
houſes, and never injures any creature, unleſs provoked or hurt; 
but it will then bite, and it's poiſon 1s very fatal. The natives take, 
as a remedy againſt it's porſon, the root caa-apta bruiſed, and taken 
in water. "The Portugueſe call it from it's colour, cobra de verd, 
the green ſerpent. 

BOIQUIRA, in zoology, a name g'ven to the rattle-ſnake by 
the natives of ſome parts of America. 

BOITIAPO, in zoology, is a ſerpent of Braſil, called by the 
Portugueſe cobra de cipo. Ft is ſeven or eight feet long, as thick as 
a man's arm, round, and pointed towards the tail, like a ſhoema- 
ker's aw}. It is covered with fine, and, as it were, triangular ſcales 
and is of an olive colour, and yellowiſh. It lives upon frogs, &c. 
and it's bite is dangerous, like that of many other ferpents. It's 
fleſh might be as effectually uſed, as that of the viper, as an alcxi- 
pharmic, and for purifying the blood. 


BOLE, in medicine, a f of earths, moderately coherent, 


nderous, ſoft, and not {tiff and viſcid; compoſed of tine particles, 
— to the touch, eaſtly breaking between the fingers, readily 
diffuſible in water, and freely and eaſily ſubſiding from it. 

Three kinds of bzles are ranked among medicinal earths, Arme- 
nian, red, and white. "That met with in the ſhops, under the name 
of Armenian, is not the produce of Armenia, or any of the oriental 
countries; but, like the others, of different parts of Europe, as 
Bohemia, Silelia, Saxony, Hungary, Tranſylvania, France, Nor- 
way, &c. The French employ chiefly the bale of Blois. We need 
not be ſolicitous about the particular place where any of the boles 
have been dug, provided they are pure and of a good quality. 

The bes are ſlightly ductile, but not viſcid, nor & they burn to 
ſuch a ſtony ſubſtance as the clays ; which are the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics between the hes and the clays. 

The chief medicinal uſes of hes are as aides ane to ſtop bleed- 
ings. They are generally hurtful in fevers, efpecially epidemical 
ones, and externally in the hæmorrhoids, &c. 

BOLE armeniac, or the Armenian BOLE, is of a pale colour, be- 
tween red and yellow, ſmooth and ſlippery to the touch, ſomewhat 
gloſſy, pure from ſand or any perceptible gritty matter. It readily * 


crumbles betwixt the fingers, and adheres to the tongue. Softened | 


with water, it forms a ſinooth paſte: diluted with a larger quantity 
of water, it remains for a conſiderable time ſuſpended. 

The true hiſtory of this ſubſtance is this: there are three kinds of 
it ; the white, the yellow, and the red, which have been all in re- 
pute in different ages of medicine, but of which the laſt only is now 
thought of. The firſt, or white BOLE Armenic, was in uſe very ear- 

in the world, thaugh under a different name, the ancients callin 
it the white Eretrian EARTH. This was uſed in the times of Diof* 
corides. "The ſecond, or yellow, was introduced by Galen, and 

iven in the great plague at Rome in his time. The third, or red 
Kind, is the BOLE Armenic of Avicenna, which we alſo pretend at 
this time to uſe z but very little of it is to be found genuine among 
us. | 
The white BOLE Armenic, called white Eretrian EARTH by Dioſ- 
corides, to diſtinguiſh it from the grey earth of the ſame place, 
which was recommended as a noble aitringent and ſudorific, and 
highly valued on account of it's eee alkaline quality, is a fine, 
ſoft, and pure earth, moderately heavy, and of a cloſe, compact tex- 
ture, of a clear, bright white colour, adhering firmly to the tongue, 
inſipid to the taſte, and melting, like butter, in the mouth. It 
burns to a ſtony hardneſs without changing colour, and makes no 
efferveſcence with acid menſtrua. This ſeems of all foflile ſub- 
ſtances, to approach the neareſt to the nature of pure earth. 

The yellow BOLE of Armenia, or the BOLE Armenic of Galen, is a 
very fine and beautiful earth, of a cloſe, compact texture, naturally 
of 4 ſmooth furface, and very hard. It is heavier than any other of 
the yellow earths, and is very foft to the touch. It is readily diffu- 
{ible in water, and remains long ſuſpended in it, adheres firmly to 
the tongue, melts ſlowly in the mouth, and is of a very manifeſtly 
aſtringent taſte. It ferments very briſkly with acid menſtrua, and 
does not become red on burning. 

The red BOLE of Armenia, or BOLE Armenic of Avicenna, and of 
moſt authors ſince his time, is the hardeſt of all the carths of this 
kind. It is very pure and fine, and in colour is of a ſtrong, but 
ſomewhat yellowiſh red, much approaching to that of ſaffron in the 
cake. It is of a ſurface the lealt {ſmooth and gloſſy of all the 6oles. 
It ſtains the fingers in handling, and is not readily diffuſible in wa- 
ter. It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts readily in the mouth, 
and is of a very maniſeſtly aſtringent taſte. It does not ferment with 
acids, and lecomes harder and of a brighter colour in burning, 
"Thele are the ſeveral characters, by which the Armenian BOLES may 
be diſtinguiſhed from all other earths of the ſame colours. 

Bolle, Armentan, is uled in dyſenterics, catarrhs, &c. 


Borr, cmmn, is a ponderous brittle earth, of a colour between 


yellow and red, of an aſtringent taſte, and is found in many parts 
of France. It has the ſame virtues with the former, and is to be 
met with in the hops. As both thele %% are frequently mixed 


| 


2 


— 


raiſed upon the bows, both before and behind, to hold the rider's 


| Jour in artificial cryſtal. 


together, and put them at four times into the pot, that they may 


_ calcination, makes a ſpecies of phoſphorus. - See PRHOSFHORUs. 


- the head, or a broken limb. 


— 

with fand and grit, the apothecaries prepare them in the f. * 
manner. They diſſolve mo in 1 and after the . as 
ſided, they pour the turbid ſolution into another veſſel, where it re 
mains till the water is clear; being poured off, the ſediment is dried 
in little cakes, and kept for uſe. , £ 

They may be preſcribed to be taken inwardly, either 
mixed With * ſealed earths. b "ns, a 

Bol E of the Levant, is a medicinal earth brought ſrom the I. 
vant, having the ſame uſes as the bole Armoniac, and being 
of the ſame nature. 

BoLE alſo denotes the body or trunk of a tree: hence beling trees 
are thoſe whoſe heads and branches are cut off; | T 

Bolk, Bohemic, a medicinal earth dug in many parts of the King. 
dom of Bohemia. It is a pure and fine 4, of a denſe and com. 
pact texture, of a yellowiſh pale red colour, with ſome vellowilh 
veins, heavy, of a ſmooth, ſhining ſurface ; it eaſily breaks between 
the fingers, does not readily melt in the mouth, leaves no grit when 
melted, and is of an aſtringent taſte. It does not efferteſce with 
acids, and acquires in the fire a little hardneſs, without change of 
colour. It is uſed for hamorrhages, &c. by the Germans, who af. 
cribe to it an alexipharmic virtue. 

BOLENLZ, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the ancients to 
a ſort of round (ſtones, marked with ſeveral ridges and lines, and are 
a ſpecies of echinite. | 

OLETO lieben, the name of a plant which has the ſmell of the 
common muſhroom, and, when young, has a viſcous liquid con- 
tained under the foldings of it's head, which, at length, when the 
plant has arrived at maturity, dries into the form of an extreme 
lubtile yellow powder, which is the ſeed. It partakes of the nature 
of the moreille, and of the liver-wort. 

BOLETUS, in botany, a kind of wood-muſhroom, almoſt round, 
of a white colour, ſpotted with yellow and brown marks; called 
fungus nemorum by fore naturaliſts. It is the molt exquilite of all 
the fungus kind, inſomuch that Nero uſed to call it the food of the 

s. The wife of the emperor Claudius poiſoned him with a me- 
— boletus. Tournefort enumerates ſeven ſpecies of them. 
They belong to the cryptogamza claſs. 

BOLIN HOS, in natural hiſtory, the ancient name of the 
bonaſus, or the monops of lian. 

OLLANDISTS, a name applied to certain Jeſuits of Antwerp, 
who collected the lives and acts of the ſaints ; fo called from Bol. 
landus, the firſt and chief of them. a 

BOLLARDS, large poſts ſet in the ground on each fide a dock. 
Large blocks are laſhed to ſhips, on docking or undocking them; 
and the tranſporting hawſers are reeved through theſe blocks, to be 
brought to the = 

BOLLITO, a name 1 the Italians call a ſea- green co- 

o prepare this colour, you mult have in 
the furnace a pot filled wich forty pounds of good cryſtal, firlt care- 
fully . boiled, and puritied, without any mangancſe: then 
you muſt have twelve ounces of the powder of ſmall leaves of cop- 
per, thrice calcined, half an ounce of zaffer in powder: mix than 


nearly 


the better mix with the glaſs, ſtirring them well each time of put- 
ting in the powder, for fear that it thould ſwell too much and run 
over, 
Ne in general, ſomething belonging to Bologna. 
ence 
BOLONIAN fine is a ſulphureous kind of ſtone, about the bigneſs 
of a walnut, found near Bologna; which, when duly prepared by 


BOLSTER, in ſurgery, a ſolt yielding ſubſtance, cither put under 


BolsrER likewiſe ſerves for a ſtuffing, to fill out or raiſe a flat, 
ſinking, or hollow part. They are uſed for crooked, diſtoricd 
backs, &c. 

BOLSTERS, in naval affairs, a ſort of ſmall cuſhions, ſtuffed with 
tarred canvas, laid between the collar, or lower-part of the main- 
ſtay, and the upper-part of the ſtem, to prevent the ſtay from being 
fretted or galled by rubbing when the ſhip pitches at ſea. 

BoLSTERS of a ſaddle, thoſe parts of a great ſaddle which are 


mug and keep him in a right poſture. 
OLT, among builders, an iron faſtening fixed to doors and 
windows, and catching in a ſtaple or notch made to receive it. 
They are generally diſtinguiſhed inta three kinds, viz. plate, round, 
and ſpring b/ts. 
BOLT of @ loch, is the piece of iron, which, entering the ſtaple, 
faſtens the door; being the part moved by the key. They are of 
two ſorts ; one is called a ſpring galt, which ſhuts the door of itſelf; 
the other, a dormant b//, and opens or ſhuts by the key. 
BoLT is alſo uſed for a large iron pin, having a round head at 
one end, and at the other a key-hole or lit, wherein to put a pin 
or faſtening, ſerving to make falt the bar of a door, window-ſhutter, 

or the like, | 
This is more particularly called a round 300, or window-b-lt. 
BoLTs, in gunnery, are of ſeveral forts, as 1. Tranſum Salle, 
that go between the cheeks of a gun-carriage, to, ſtrengthen the 
tranſums. 2. Prile bslts, the large knobs of iron on the cheeks of 2 
carriage, which keep the handſpike from ſiding, when it is poizing 
up the breech of a piece. 3. Traverſe belts, the two ſhort vzlts 
that, being put one in each end of a mortar carriage, ſerve to tra- 
verſe her. 4. Bracket bz/ts, the bolts that go through the cheeks of 
a mortar, and by the help of quoins keep 2. fixed at the given ele- 
vation. And, 5. Bed bolts, the four bzlts that faſten the brackets 01 
a mortar to the bed. 555 
Boi Ts, in carpentry, denote pieces of wood cleft with wedges, in 
order to be ſplit into laths. 
BoLTs, 
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Bor rs, or iron pins, in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, frequently 
diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they are uſed; as, chain- 
bolts, balts for carriages, &c. ring-bo/ts; ſerving for the bringing to 
of the planks, &c. drive-bz/ts, uſed to drive out others; ſet-bz/ts, 
employed for forcing the planks and other works, and bringing them 
cloſe to one anether ; rag-bolts, on each fide full of jags or barbs, 
to keep them from flying out of their holes; clench-blts, thoſe 
which are clenched or fa | 

fore-lock-bolts, made like locks with an eye at each end, whereinto 
a fore-lock of iron is driven to prevent ſtarting out ; fend or fender- 
bolts, made with long and thick heads, ſtruek into the outermoſt 
bends or wales of a ſhip, to ſave her ſides from bruiſes and hurts. 

BorT of canvas, in commerce, the quantity of twenty-eight 
ay of filk, or fluff, a long narrow piece of indefinite mea- 
og OR peaſe; a term applied in Eſſex to the peaſe-ſtraw, when the 

rain is threſhed out of it. 

BoLT-rope, in naval affairs, a rope paſſing round the fail, to 
which the edges of it are ſewed, to prevent the ſail from tearing : 
the bottom part of it is called the foot- rope, the ſide leeches, and 
if the ſail be oblong or ſquare, the upper part is called head- 


BOLTED four, that which has paſſed through the bolter. 

BOLTERS, or BouULTERs, a kind of ſieves for meal, hav- 
ing the bottoms made of woollen, hair, or even wire. 

BOLTING, or Bourrixs, the act of ſeparating the flour 
from the bran, by means of a ſieve or bolter. 

BoLTING-c/2th;, or BOLTER-clsth, a linen or hair cloth for ſift- 
ting meal or flour. 

OLTING-mill, a verſatile engine for ſifting with more eaſe and 
expedition. The cloth round this is called the boulter. 

OLTING, among ſportſmen, the rouſing or diſlodging a coney, 
buck, &c. from it's reſting- place. 

BoLTING, a method of pleading, or arguing, in uſe in the inns 
of court, inferior to mooting. It is done firſt by three ſtudents, 
then by two barriſters ; a ſenior fitting judge. 

BOLUC baſji, the chief of a "Furkith company, or a captain 


who has a hundred janiſſaries under his command. 


BOLUS, an extemporaneous form of medicine, ſoft, coherent, 
a little thicker than honey, the quantity of which is a little morſel 
or mouthful ; for which reaſon it is by ſome called buccella. 

Boluſes are contrived principally for the ſake of ſuch as have an 
averſion to potable medicines; as alſo for the better conveyance of 
certain 5 of mercury, antimony, &. which, were they 
given = raughts, would, by their weight, fink to the bottom of 
the glaſs. 

Buſes, from their intentions, are denominated emetic, pur- 
gative, aſtringent, anodyne, antifebrile, alexipharmic, &c. 

In the compoſition of þ2/uſes, a due cohefion, ſoftneſs, and equa- 
ble mixture, muſt be attended ro. Dry ſubſtances muſt be put to 
liquid ones, and liquid to dry, to produce the proper conſiſtence; 
but the thicker electuaries, conſerves, and robs, wil naturally form 
_ of themſelves. | 

ne, or at molt two bclufes, ſhould only be ſent at one time to 
the patient. By the too frequent cuſtom of ſending four at a time, 
the laſt taken loſe all their virtue, and are uſually too hard to be 
ſwallowed. Some perſons chuſe to diſſolve them in liquor before 
way are taken, 

auſes are not to be given in quinſics, or in ulcers of the fauces ; 
nor in apoplexies, epilepſies, and ſyncopes. 

BOLZAS, a fort of ticking brought from the Eaſt Indies. 

BOM, in zoology, the name of an American ſerpent, which 
grows to a valt ſize, but is perfectly harmleſs. It's noiſe is re- 
markable, and reſembles the ſound of the word uſed as it's 
name. 


BOMARIN, a name given by ſome to the river-horſe, or J ip- 
Papstamus. 

BOMB, in military affairs. See the article ARTILLERY. 

Boas-cheft, a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, ſometimes 
only with gun-powder, placed under ground, to tear and blow it 
up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it. They were ſet on fire 
55 2 of a ſauciſſee faſtened at one end, but are now much diſ- 

ed. 

Bou B-veſſels are ſmall ſhips formed for throwing bombs into a 
fortreſs. They are ſaid to have been invented by M. Reyneau, 
and firſt uſed at the bombardment of Algiers. See Kuren. 

. BOMBARD, a piece of ordnance anciently in uſe, exceed- 

ingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large mouth. There 

ave been bombards which. have thrown a ball of 300 pounds weight. 
cy made ule of cranes to load them. 


1. The bombard is by ſome called Sidi, and by the Dutch, dender- 
K. 
BOMBARDIER, an engineer, or perſon employed about a 


mortar. His baſineſs is to drive the fuſee, fix the ſhell, load and 
fire the mortar. 


Bou BAR DIE R, in zoology, a name given to a ſpecies of inſect 
called buprefti 


5s; the wings of which are incloſed in a kind of caſe 


22 and wrap them up. It keeps itſelf concealed among the 
nk and ſeems to make little uſe of it's wings; it moves by a 
0 


ch jump, and when touched makes a noiſe reſembling the diſ- 
arge of a muſquet in miniature, during which, a blue ſmoke 
may be ſeen to 
to play off it's little artillery, by ſcratching it's back with a needle. 
nn who firſt made theſe obſervations upon it, ſays it can 
_ my diſcharges ſucceſſivel A bladder placed near the 
is Me arſenal whence it derives it's ſtore, and this proviſion 


6 


ſtened at the ends where they come through; 


roceed from it's anus. It may be made at any time 


which were brought amicably about, with conſent of both parties, 


and furniture affords it's chief defence againſt an enemy; although | 


the ſmoke emitted ſeems to be altogether inoffenlive, excepting it 
be by cauſing a, fright, or concealing it's courſe. 

BOMBARDING, the arts of attacking a city or fortreſs, by 
throwing bombs into it, in order to ruin, or ſet on fire the houſes 
and magazines, and do other miſchief. 

BOMBARDO, a milſical inſtrument of the wind kind, much 
the ſame as the baſſoon; and uſed as a baſs to the hautboy. 

BOMBASINE, a name given to two ſorts of ſtuff, the one of 
ſilk, and the other croſſed, of. cotton. 

Buombaſine of ſilk pays duty on importation as other foreign ſilks. 
See SILK. That of co ton pays each piece, not exceeding 15 yards, 
if narrow, II. 3s. 15-4. but if broad, 11. 6s. 11851. : 

BOMBAST, in compoſition, is a ſerious endeavour, by ſtrained 
deſcription, to raiſe a — or familiar ſubject beyond it's rank; 
which inſtead of being ſublime, never fails to be ridiculous; The 
mind, in ſome animating paſſions, is indeed apt to magnify it's 
objects beyond natural bounds. But ſuch hyperbolical deſcription 
has it's limits, and, when carried beyond theſe, it degenerates into 
burleſque; as in the following a; | 


Sejanus. Great and high 
The world knows only two, that's Rome and J. 
My roof receives me not; *tis air I tread, 

And at each ſtep I feel my advanc'd head 


Knock out a ſtar in heaven. 


A writer who has no natural elevation of genius is extremely 
apt to deviate into b-mbaſt: he ſtrains above his genius, and the 
violent effort he makes carries him generally beyond the bounds of 
propriety, 

BOMBAX, in botany, the filk-cotton-tree, a genus of the mo- 
nodelphia polyandria claſs. It has but one ftylus; the fligma con- 
liſts of five lobes; the capſule has five cells; and the feeds are 
downy. There are three ſpecies, viz. the pentandrum, the ceiba, 
and the heptaphyllum, all natives of the Indies. The cotton-tree 
grows generally about 60 feet high, and is ſo thick that the Indians 
dig canoes, which hold ſeveral men, out of the whole wood: 
There are hollows in different parts of the trunk, which contain 
large quantities of water, which is of great uſe to travellers in the 
hot climates, where there is often ſcarcity of water. For the me- 
thod of making cotton, ſee Corrox. 

BomBax, in zoology, a ſynonyme of a ſpecies of conus. It is 
likewiſe applied by Linnzus to ſignify ſuch inſects as have incum- 
bent wings and feelers reſembling a comb. j 

BOMBINA, in zoology, a ſpecics of the rana, in the order of 
reptiles. | 

 OMBUS, in medicine, a reſounding and ringing noiſe in the 
ear, which is accounted by Hippocrates a mortal ſymptom in acute 
diſeaſes; 

BomBus, in muſic, an artificial motion with the hands, imitat- 
ing; in cadence and harmony, the buzzing of bees. It was a ſpecies 
of applauſe among the ancients. 

BOMBYCINUM, a ſpecies of ſilk, anciently brought from Aſ- 
ſyria and the iſland of Cos. 

BOMBYLIUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of the common 
humble-bee, of which we have a great variety of ſpecies, many of 
them very beautiful. 

BOMBY LOPHAGES, in the hiſtory of inſects, humble-bee- 
eater, the name of a fly of the /ipula kind, which is larger and 
{tronger than the common kinds ; and loving honey, without know- 
ing how to extract it from the flowers, it ſeizes on the humble- 
bees, and deſtroys them, in order to get the bag of honey which 
they contain. It is of a blackiſh colour in the body; it's head is 
of a bright red, and the eyes very large and prominent. It is 
chiefly found in mountainous places. 

BOMBYLUS rzereds, the name of a ſpecies of humble-bee, 
which cats it's way into wood, and makes it's neſt there. | 

BOMBYX, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of winged inſect, 
armed with a ſting like that of a waſp, which it reſembles in ſhape; 
but is all over black: it ftings very ſeverely, leaving the ſting in 
the wound. It builds it's neſt of clay, which it rains up to a very 
hard conliſtence, and then faſtens to a ſtone. 

BoMBYX, an appellation given to the S1LK-worm. 

BomByYXx, the ancient name for either ſilk or cotton. 

BOMONICI, in Grecian antiquity, young men of Lacedæmon, 
who contended at the ſacrifices of Diana, which of them was able 
to endure molt laſhes ; being ſcourged, ſome of them even to death, 
before the altar of this goddefs. 

BON, or Bax, in botany, the coffee-bearing tree. 

Box is likewife the name of a feaſt annually celebrated by the Ja- 
paneſe in honour of the dead, 

BONA fides, or BONA fide, among lawyers, is as much as to 


ſay, ſuch a thing was done really without either fraud or deceit, and 
with an honeſt intention. 


A man is faid to poſſeſs any thing bona fide, who is ignorant of 


that thing being the property of another; on the contrary, he is 
ſaid to poſſeſs a thing mala fide, who is conſcious of it's being the 
property of another. | 

Box.z fide: actions, thoſe wherein, for farther light, the judge 
might take the cognizance of things not mentioned between the 

rties. a 
2 fide, judgment, is that in which the parties are obliged to 
pay each other bona fide, zaun and equitably what is due; and the 
judge is authorized to eſtimate what is thus due to the actor or 
plaintiff. | 


Boxa gratia, a phraſe anciently uſed in ſpeaking of divorces, 


for 
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for ſome juſt reaſon, and without any crime on the part of either, 
as in the caſe of old age, diſeaſe, ſterility, monachiſm, captivity, 
or the like. 

Bona notabilia, are ſuch goods as a perſon dying has in another 
dioceſe, than that wherein he dies; amounting to the value of 


five pounds at leaſt ; in which caſe, the Will of the deceaſed muſt | 
be proved, or adminiſtration granted in the court of the archbiſhop 
of the 3 unleſs by compoſition or cuſtom, any dioceſes are 


authoriſed to do it, when rated at a greater ſum; 

Bona patria, a jury, or aſſize of countrymen, or good neigh- 
bours, where twelve or more are choſen out of the country to pals 
upon an aſſize, being ſworn judicially in the preſence of the 

arty. ; 
"Be NA peritura, periſhable goods. If the goods found in a ſhip 
caſt away, will not endure to be kept a year and a day, they are 
bona peritura, which the ſheriff is altowed to ſell, arid account for 
the value in money to the rightful owner. See Stat. 1g Ed. I. 


cap. 4. | 
Boxa vacentia, goods unclaimed ; ſuch as royal fiſh, ſhipwrecks, 
treaſure-trove, waits, and eſtrays. Theſe, by the law of nature, 


and by the imperial law, belonged to the firſt occupant or finder; | 


but are in modern conſtitutions annexed to the ſupreme power by 
the poſitive laws of the ſtate. - 

Boxis, nom amvendis, is a writ directed to the ſheriff of London, 
&e. charging them, that the perſon, . againſt whom "1. yoo is 
obtained, — proſecuting a writ of error, be not ſuffered to re- 
move his goods, till the error is determined. 

Box uu, ſummum, the chief good. See SUMMUM. 


BONANA, in botany, a genus of plants, otherwiſe called 


Musa ; which ſee. 
BONASIA, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 7etras. 
BONASUS, ' in zoology, a ſpecies of the wild ox, very thick 
and bulky, and furniſhed with a mane like a horſe. It is a very un- 
wieldy animal, being larger than our bull, the horns are but 
ſhort, and ſo turned, as to be unfit for wounding; the noſtrils are 
wide, and the ears long and broad. The colour of the-bonaſus is a 
deep tawny; only the forehead and the breaſt are white, and the 
mane is of a darker colour than that of the reſt of the body. When 
urſued, it does not attempt to make any defence with it's horns, 
— kicks, and diſcharges it's dung to a great diſtance againſt the 
urſuers; which is then of a hot and corroſive nature, though not 
o at other times. 


BOND-tenrents, the ſame, in reſpect to tenure, with copy-holders | 


and cuſtomary-tenants. 

Boxp, in bricklaying and maſonry, is when bricks or ſtones 

appear to be knit interwoven. 

hen they ſay, make gosd bond, they mean that the 22 are 
not made over, or upon other joints, but reach at leaſt fix inches, 
both within the wall and on the ſurface, according to the rules in 
building. 

Bod is alſo a term uſed by carpenters ; as, to make go2d bond, 
means that they ſhould faſten two or more pieces, either by tenant- 
ing, mortiſing, or dove-tailing, &c. 

NDAGE, a ſlate of ſervitude, or flavery. 

BONDAGE, in old law-writers, the ſame with villenage. Tenants 
in bondage paid heriots, and did fealty. They were not allowed, 
without the lords licence, to fell trees in their own garden. The 
widow of a tenant in bondage held her huſband's eſtate quam diu 
vixerit fine marito, as long as the remained unmarried. 


BONDAGE by the 2 ock, was when a foreman renounced his li- 


berty and became flave to ſome great man; which was done by 
cutting off a lock-of hair on the forchead, and delivering it to his 
lord, denoting, that for the future he was to be maintained by 


im. | 

If ſuch a bondman reclaimed his liberty, or fled from his maſter, 
he might be drawn again to his ſervitude by the noſe, whence the 
origin of the popular menace, 1 pull a man by the noſe. 

ONDMAN, bondus, in the Engliſh law, is uſed for a villain, 
or tenant in villenage. 

The Romans had two kinds of bondmen ; one called ſervi, who 
were thoſe either bought for money, taken in war, left by ſucceſ- 
fon, or purchaſed by ſome other lawful acquiſition ; or elfe born 
of their bondwomen, and ealled verne. Both are called in our 
law villains in groſs, as being immediately bound to the perſon 
and his heirs. e may add a third kind of bondmen mentioned 
by Juſtinian, called adſcriptis glebe, or agricenſiti: who were not 
bound to the perſon, but to the ground or place, and followed 
him who had the land. Theſe, in our law, are called villains re- 
gardants, as belonging to the manor or place. 

BONDUCH, MorLvcca-nuts, the name by which ſome call 
a ſpecies of the acacia, ſaid to be good in hernioſe tumours, in the 
colic, and ſo create an appetite, and promote the menſes. 

BONDUCK, in botany, the name uſed by Plumier, for the 
guilandina of Linnæus. 

BONE, in anatomy, a hard, brittle, inſenſible part of the body, 
affording form and ſupport to the whole machine. 

The number of the bones is various in various ſubjects: ordina- 
rily, it is about 242; ſome ſay 300; others, 307; others, 318 : 
but the later writers fix it at 249 or 250; 61 of which are in the 
head, 67 in the trunk, 62 in the arms and hands, and 60 in the 
legs and feet: the variations are in the number of the /eſamoidea, 
the teeth, and the fernum. 

The name of the ſeveral bones are given in the following table; 
their figures and places are repreſented in Plate Anat. p. 1. (Oftedl.) 
_ particular deſcriptions of each are given under their proper 

cads. i 


firata, The 


Os Frontis 


1 | Vertebrz Cervicis The Os F 5 

— Occipitis I Dorſi a Patella 1 
Oſſa Parictalia 2 Lumborum 5 | Tibia 1 
—— Temporum 2 Offis Sacri 6 | Fibula . 
Officula Auditus 8 | Os Coccygis 3 | Offa Tarſi x 
Os YT 1 2 2 | —-- Metatarſi 0 

— enoides I lavicula 2 |] —-- Digi 

Offa Malz 2 | Coſtæ 24 ana, 
Maxillaria 2 | Sternum _ I bs: 
Unguis 2 | Offa Innominata 2 WT: 

Nali ; 2 — | In all 24 
Palati 2 64 3 
mr 15 I — 28 70 

axilla Inferior 1 | The Humerus 2 Beſide the 
Dentes Ineiſivi 8 Ulna 2 3 CO 3 
Canini 4 | Radius 2 | ſaid to be found to the 
| Molares 20 | Olla Carpi 16 | number of 48. f 
Os Hyoides* 1 | —-- Metacarpi 8] Of the bones, the 
| —-- Digtorum 30 | leaſt is the ox dieb 
— | LARE; the bi 
61 60 | the remue. Edele, 


* To which may be added the two oſſa convoluta, or lower ſhells 
of the noſe. See CONCH& narium. 


Bones, external parts of. The external parts of a bone may he 
divided into one principal, which is as it were the body of the Jene, 
and into four ſubordinate claſſes termed regions, eminences, if 
in 8 and inequalities. 20 

be principal part of a bone is commonly termed it's 
which has been defined to be the middle hardeſt portion, at —_— 
the oſſification of that bone begins. 


But this definition will not hold univerſally ; the bodies of the 


| vertebre, ſor inſtance, are neither the middle nor harde{t parts of 


them, and the oſſification of the n innaminata does not begin 
at that portion, which is the principaſ part of them in an adult body. 

Box ES, eminences of. By the eminences of a bone, we underſtand 
all ſorts of riſings, prolongations, or productions obſervable on its 
es. 

heſe are of two kinds; in the firſt, the riſings are contig: 
2 the reſt of the bene, and make one piece — in the — 

ey aie as it were contiguous only, appearing to be parts 
or united with, the bak of the how, 8 F 

The — of the firſt kind are termed apophyſes, from a Greek 
word, ſignifying an excreſcence; becauſe they grow or fhoot im- 
mediately from the bone itſelf ; ſuch are the ſharp eminences of the 
lower jaw, &c. 

The others are named epiphyſes, or appendices, becauſe they a 
pou to be parts added to the reſt of the bone, and ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
rom it by the intervention of another ſofter ſubſtance called a carti- 
lage, the thickneſs ef which diminiſhing with age, it becomes at 
lait almoſt inſenſible, and is often times quite loſt; ſo that what 
was an epriphyfis in a child, has the true appearance of an apsp/y/is in 
a perſon full grown; as we ſee in the extremities of the «5 Eumeri, 
bones of the leg, &c. 

BONES, external cavities ef. By cavities we mean all the de- 
preſſions perceivable in the outſides of bones. Theſe are in great 
numbers ; very different from one another, and they are called by 
many different names. 

hey may, however, be diſtinguiſhed into two general kinds; 
thoſe which receive ſoft parts, as the cavities which contain the 
brain, the eyes, the marrow, &c. and thoſe which receive hard 
parts; that is, where the cavity of one bone contains the eminence 
of another. Theſe laſt are either deep or ſuperficial. 

Of the deep cavities, ſome are termed cotyle, or coty/vide, from 
the reſemblance they bear to a veſſel of that name, with which the 
ancients meaſured liquors ; ſuch as the great cavity in the in- 
nominata, which receives the head of the os femoris. Others ate 
named alvez/i, or ſockets, as thoſe in which the teeth are lodged. 

The more ſhallow cavities are termed glenæ, or glenoide, from 
an ancient Greek word; ſuch is that of the ſcapula, which receives 
the head of the os humeri in the ſkeleton ; but, in freſh ſubjects, 
this —y is deeper. "Theſe ſuperficial cavities have ſcarce any ſen- 
ſible depth, as thoſe in molt of the vertebræ, in ſome bones of the carpus, 


\ tarſus, &c. Some of them are double, as in the upper extremity 


of the tibia. 


Bones, - ſubſtance of, The ſubſtance of Bones is found, on exa- 
mination, to be a texture of ſolid fibres differently diſpoſed, accord- 
ing to the particular conformation of each hene. Theſe bony fibres 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed on the furface of the ribs, where they may 
be ſeparated much after the ſame manner as we do thoſe of whale- 
bone, or horn. We may likewile diſcover them by the fiſſures 
in bones, which have been long expoſed to the fun or air, or ay 
otherwiſe dried. 

In general theſe fibres are ſo diſpoſed, as to form, in ſome bones, 
laming of a conſiderable extent; in ſome, little plates or {mall 
portions of the forementioned /amine ; and in others, filaments of 
different ſizes. | 

The general ſtructure of the ſubſtance of benes conſiſts in this 
diſpoſition ; and their ſubſtance is partly compact or ſolid, part 
cellulous or ſpongy, and partly reticular. 

The folid part lies chiefly towards the outſide of bones, the cellulous 
part towards the inſide. he firſt is moſt conſiderable in the large 
hollow bones, the other in thoſe which have no remarkable cavitics. 

'The ſolid gon is performed by /aming, diſpoſed in different 

he ſpongy part conſiſts chiefly of the plates and filaments 
variouſly inter woven: the filaments alone form the reticular tex- 
ture, principally obſervable in the long hollow bones. * 
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We may be convinced, that the ſolid part of bones is made up of 
different (rate of lamine, cloſely 2 together, by examining 
broken bones, thoſe that have been long expoſed to the air, rain, 
or fun, or thoſe that have been calcined by fire to a certain de- 
gree, or thoſe that have been ſoftened by long and violent boiling. 

And even without the help of ſuch preparations, the lamine 
in ſome b-nes may be ſeen through a good microſcope; and till 

lainer in exfoliations, the coming away of the ſplinters of bones 
afterwards, &c. The number of theſe laminæ anſwers to the 
thickneſs of the bone. 

The external may be obſerved to lie in pretty regular rata: 
but in the more internal, this diſpoſition is gradually altered, theſe 
appearing, in ſome meaſure, to lie in gathers, or unequal folds. 

he innermolt of all are perforated by many holes of different ſize 
and figure. 

In like manner do the /amine, which compoſe the ſolid parts of 
bones, change their regular diſpoſition, to form what we call the 
cellulous, or ſpongy part, which makes up almoſt the whole in- 
terior texture of the bones, which have not large cavities, and of 
all the e iphyſer without exception; but in the hollow bones this 

art is 00 only near the extremities. 

The cells or void ſpaces in this ſpongy part are more conſiderable 
in ſome bones than in others; and the plates which compoſe them 
differ in form as well as in extent; being more or leſs flat, crooked, 
twiſted, angular, irregular, thick, thin, broad, narrow, &c. 

In many bones theſe plates appear to degenerate into ſmall fila- 
ments, ſo that the cellulous part of ſuch bones is, as it were, a 
mixture of plates and filaments, repreſenting a kind of fine ſponge. 
In ſome bones, a certain regularity may be obſerved in the diſpoſition 
of them. 

Beſides the {mall filaments found in the cellulous part of bones, 
there is a reticular texture of them in the cavities of ſeveral lon 
bones: the bony threads of which net-work are long, fine, branched, 
and pliable, and curiouſly interwoven at different diſtances. 

This reticular texture may be ſaid to ariſe partly from the ſides of 
the innermoſt /amine of thoſe bones, partly from their extremities, 
and partly from the cellulous portion. Several ramifications are 
produced from it, which appear, as it were, ſuſpended in the air, 
through the whole length of the cavity of the — meeting and 
uniting together from all quarters, in many places, which, how- 
ever, are always at a conliderable diſtance from each other. This 
texture is very often deſtroyed in taking out the marrow, when 
bones are deſigned for a ſkeleton. 

Box ks. internal cavities of. Beſides the cavities which appear in 
examining the external conformation of bones, there are others 
obſervable in examining their internal ſtructure; which may all 
be rc to three kinds, very different from one another. 

The nit kind conprehends the large internal cavities found 
chicfly in the middle of the iong b2nes, which are nearly of a cy- 
lindrical figure, ſuch as the 6s humeri, ulna, radius, os femoris, tibia, 
fibula, the bones of the metacarpus, metatarſus, fingers, and toes. 
In theſe the cavities are proportionable to the length and thickneſs 
of the bones. 

"The ſurface of theſe cavities is more ſmooth and even in the 
middle than near the extremities, where they become more rough, 
unequal, and furrowed, according as the diſpoſition of the lamine 
happens to be changed; and bony productions or croſs pieces may 
lometimes be obſerved in them, which are cither fingle or combined 
together in different manners. "The reticular texture already de- 
ſcribed, is chiefly found in theſe large cavities. | 

The ſecond kind of internal cavitics conſiſts of the cells and in- 
tervals in the cellulous portion of Ann. 

Of theſe ſome are large, ſmall, tingle, double, or more com- 
pounded, and of theſe laſt ſome contain ſeveral ſmall ones within 
them. Others are round, flat, oblong, tubular, oval, angular, 

quare, irregular, &c. and of theſe the oblong and tubular lie in 
directions nearly parallel to the length of the bone. Almoſt all 
theſe cells communicate with one another in different manners. 

The third ſort of internal cavities comprehends the duQs and 
pores found in the ſubſtance of bones. Refer to Oftealsgy, in the 
lyltem of AxaTomy, p. 110, 111. 

e marrow in the cavity of the bones is inveſted with a mem- 
rane, wherein are included little bags, or lobules; and in theſe 
bags are veficule, or glandulous bladders, ſerving both for the 
lecretion of the medullary oil from the blood, and for the recep- 
on and conſervation of the ſame. They ſeem to have paiſages 
into each other, as have alſo the bags; whereby the oil has a freer 
courſe to the Joints and ſubſtance of the bone. 

The uſe of the marrow is to oil the ſubſtance of the bone, 
3 It's being too dry and brittle ; it alſo lubricates the 
= o_—_ 1 the bones, and hinders their ends from being worn, 
dere _ with motion; and it moiſtens the ligaments by which 

105 e tied to each other: in which it is aſſiſted by the mucila- 

£100us glands, found in all the articulations of the bones. 

, = Pee, or preternatural, have been found in the me- 

ny 3. e duplicatures of the dura mater, between the cerebrum 
cerebellum, in the matrices of women, does, hares, cows, 

mentum of ſows, &c. 


Bog = diſeaſes and inſuries of the, Theſe are fractures, luxa- 
= [lures, caries, cancers, nodes, rickets, tephi, exaſleces, or 
Acences, preternatural hardneſſes and ſtiffneſſes, unions or 


1 creaking, worms in their cavities, &c. 
g NES, wounds of, Thoſe flight wounds which do not penetrate 
-cp into the bone, are often attended with no great danger, pro- 


vided prope : Mr "or 
5 * np care be taken in dreſſing them, and the injured hene be 


Injuries of the external air, 
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poſſible kept covered with it's integuments, from the 


* wholly rejedted in wounds of this kind, as great enemies to the 
ones. 

When wounds of this kind penetrate deep, and wholly divide the 
bone, and it's adjacent parts, or violently affect any of the organs 
neceffary to lite, in the head, neck, back-bone, or breaft, with a 
puncture or diviſion of the longer veins, ' arteries, nerves, and 
tendons of the upper and lower limbs, the danger is always great, 
the cure difficult, and death too often the conſequence, 

In flight, oblique, or tranſverſe wounds of the bones, the ſu- 
ture, or the eighteen-headed bandage, may be uſed with ſafety and 
ſucceſs ; but theſe are ſeldom neceſſary ; and in oblique wounds 
of the head, forehead, and cranium, if not violent ones, the parts 
may be much more eaſily cloſed and retained by a common bandage 
and plaiſter, than by ſutures with the necdle, or the eighteen- headed 
bandage ; but the ſuture may be neceſſary when the divided part 
hangs down. | 

No medicines fo effectually prevent the corruption of bones laid 
bare, and aſſiſt to cover them ſo ſoon with fleſh, as ointments, 
balſams, and dreſſing ſeldom, in order to have the afliſtance of 
the moſt effectual balſam of all, pus. With theſe we fee the ex- 
tremities of amputated þ5nes covered over with fleth, part of the 
ſkull, ibi and other ſolid lanes, covered in a little time with gra- 
nulated fleſh, after they had been laid quite bare by wounds made 
even with bruiling inſtruments ; and likewiſe after their carious 
ſurface had been cut off, and a complete cure made, without the 
lealt exfoliation. | 


Boxr-ſetting, the art of replacing diſlocated bes, and the parts 
of ſuch as are fraQured. 

A bone-ſetter ſhould poſſeſs a perfect knowledge of anatomy, 
and mechanics; the former, to inform him of the ſtate and ſitu- 
ation of the fractured or diſlocated bones ; the latter, to furmth 
machines, whereby to reinſtate them. The famous bench of Hip- 
pocrates was once held the moſt perfet engine of this kind. Sce 
AMBE. 

M. Petit has contrived another, which not only ſeems more 
handy and portable, but more powerful, as well as lels painful to 
the patient. By means of it, the operator is fully maſter of the 
powers that pull it, and may proportion them to the ſtrength and 
weakneſs of the ſubjeA, and that of the muſcles, or tendons, 
which are to be replaced. And, as it is neceſſary, the power which 
retains the body be equal to that which pulls the diſlocated 
member; in this machine, the ſame rope which pulls the limb, 
repels the body ; but the machines hitherto contrived, have only 
ſerved for luxations of the ſhoulder, and that of the hip, which 
are made upwards, and where the members are ſhortened ; whereas 
this ſerves for fractures as well as Juxations, and not only where 
the members are thortened, but where they are longer. 

The replacing a diſlocated bone of a horſe, is a work of much 
difficulty, and requires great force: they uſually caſt the beat on a 
ſoft place, put four ſtrong paſterns on his tect, and draw him 
from the ground, that his whole weight may, in a manner, reſt 


on the disjointed member. Some tie a leathern thong about the 


paſtern, faſtening the other end of it to a yielding ſhrub, and thus 
whip the creature to make him itrain with all his force, till the bore 
fly into it's place. 

Boxes, calauring and flaining of. The bencs of living animals 


are capable of acquiring colour by the circulation of the blood and 


juices from their aliment; many inſtances of this kind, in Which 
they have been changed into a deep red by madder-root, are re- 
corded both in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy. 8 

Bones and horns may be likewiſe artificially ſtained with a variety 
of colours, by ſteeping or boiling them in decoctions of the vege- 
table or animal ſubſtances, which are uſed for dying. They may 
be ſtained alſo, without heat, by metallic ſolutions, and in this 
way may be ſpotted or variegated at pleaſure. 

hus ſolution of ſilver in aqua His gives a brown or black, ac- 
cording to it's quantity; ſolution of gold in agua gta, or in ſpirit 
of ſalt, a fine purple; ſolution of copper in the acetous acid, a 
fine green ; and ſolutions of the ſame metal in volatile alkalies, a 
blue, which is at firſt deep and beautiful, but changes on being 
expoſed to the air into a green or bluiſh-green, Sce DYEING and 
Ivory. 

BoNEs, in the funeral ſolemnities of the ancients, Divers uſages 
and ceremonies relating to the bones of the dead, have obtained in 
different ages; as gathering them from the funeral pile, waſhing, 
anointing, and depoſiting them in urns, and thence into tombs 
tranſlating them, which was not to be done without the authority 
of the pontitfs; not to ſay of worthipping them, ſtil] practiſed 
to the bones of the ſaints in the Romiſh church. 

The Romans had a peculiar deity, under the denomination of 
Offilags, to whom the care of the induration and knitting of the 
human bones was committed ; and who, on that account, was the 
object of the adoration of all breeding women. 

Box ks, f#//ile, or petrified, thoſe found in the earth, frequently 
at great depths, in all the frata, even in the bodies of rocks and 
{tones. 

Boxe is likewiſe improperly applied to other matters which bear 
ſome analogy, either in reſpec of ſtructure or office, to the bones of 
animals. Thus the rocks are ſometimes called the bones of the 
earth; and ſhells of fiſh are conſidered as a ſpecies of bones. 

BONGO bald, an appellation given by ſome authors to the tree 
which produces the nutmeg. 

BONIFACIA, a name applicd to the broad-leaved ruſcus, or 
butcher's-broom, called alſo. the Alexandrian bay. 

BONITO, a very beautiful fea-tiſh found in the Atlantic ocean 
between the tropics. It 1s large, and of the tunny kind. 
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BONNA, a name given to the benaſus by Pliny, and ſome 
other Latin writers. 

BONNET, in fortification, implies a ſmall work raiſed beyond 
the counterſcarp, having two faces, which form a ſaliant angle} 
mY a ſmall ravelin without a trench. See Plate Fortif. fig. 21, 

t. n. 

Box x ET 4 prore, or prieſt's cap, in fortification, is an outwork, 
having three ſaliant and two inward angles at the head. 

Box NET, among ſeamen, ſignifies an addition to a fail, occa- 
fionally laced to the bottom. "They are commonly one third of the 
depth of the ſails they belong to. 

BONNY, in mineralogy, a name youu by our miners to a bed 
of ore, found in many places in hills, not forming a vein, nor 
communicating with any other vein, nor terminating in ſtrings, 
as the true veins do. It is a bed of ore of five or fix fathoms deep, 
and two, or ſomewhat leſs than that, in thickneſs, in the largeſt 
ſort ; but there are ſmaller, to thoſe of a foot long. They have 
their trains of ſhoad- ſtones from them, and often deceive the miners, 
with the expectation of a rich lead vein. They differ from the 
14 only in being round beds of ore, whereas the /quats are flat. 

e SQUAT, 

BONO ef malo, writ de, denotes a ſpecial writ of gaol delivery, 
anciently iſſued under this title, for each particular priſoner ; but, 
being found inconvenient and oppreſſive, a general commiſſion was 
eſtabliſhed m it's room. 

BONONIAN „ane, found in the neighbourhood of Belogne, or 
Bononaa, in Italy, is a ſmall, grey, ſoft, Polly, fibrous, ponderous, 
ſulphureous flone, about the bigneſs of a large walnut ; having, 
when broken, a kind of cryſtal or ſparry talc within. 

Vincenzo Caſciarolo, about the year 1630, having found ſome 
pieces of this ſtone in a river, at the foot of mount Peterno, car- 
ried them home, in hopes, by the fire, to extract ſilver out of 
them; but, inſtead of what he expected, found that admirable 
phænomenon they exhibit, which conſiſts in this, that having been 
expoſed to the ſight, they retain it, and ſhine in the dark 2 the 
ſpace of ſix or eight hours. See LArIs Benanienſis; allo LicuT 
and PHoSPHORUS. | 

BONOSIANI, thus denominated from their leader Bonoſus, 
biſhop of Macedonia, were an ancient branch of Adoptiani, in the 
fourth century. 

BONPOURNIKEL, the name of a coarſe kind of bread uſed 
in Weſtphalia. 

BONS-hommes, a ſort of hermits of St. Auguſtin, founded by 
F. de Paula. Fhey wore a blue habit. In 1283 they were ſettled 
in England. 

BONT-vi/ch, the name given by the Dutch te an Eaſt Indian 
fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling the European turdus ; but has no ſcales. 
See plate 62. 

BONZES, Indian prieſts, who, in order to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the laity, wear a chaplet round their neck, conſiſtin 
of an hundred beads, and carry a ſtaff, at the end of which is a 
wooden bird ; they live upon the alms of the people, and yet are 
very charitably diſpoſed, maintaining ſeveral orphans and widows 
out of their own collections. The Tonquineſe have a pagod, or 
temple, in cach town, and every pagod has at leaſt two bonzes be- 
longing to it ; ſome have thirty or forty. 

he bonzes of China are the prieſts of the Fohiſts, or ſets of 
Fohi; and it is one of their eſtabliſhed tenets, that there are re- 
wards allotted for the righteous, and puniſhments for the wicked, 
in the other world ; and that there are various manſions, in which 


the ſouls of men will reſide, according to their different degrees 


of merit. The bonzes of Pegu are, generally, gentlemen of the 
higheſt extraction. | 

OOBY, a bird of prey, nearly allied to the gooſe-kind, common 
about Jamaica. 

It feeds upon fiſh, and dives under water after them, but is often 
robbed of it's prey by another voracious bird, called the albatroſſe, 
or the man of war bird. The frequent conteſts between theſe two 
birds are very diverting, the one being as unwilling to part with 
the prey it has ſe dearly earned, as the other reſolute to have it; 
but the albatroſle generally ſucceeds. 

BOOK, liber, 1s the compoſition of a man of wit or learning, 
deſigning to communicate ſomewhat he has invented, eee, 
or collekted, to the publie, and thence to poſterity; being withal 
of a competent length to make a volume. 

In this ſenſe, a 50 is diſtinguiſhed from a pamphlet, by it's 
greater length; and from a tome or volume, by it's containing 
the whole writing. According to the ancients, a besk differed from 
an epiſtle, not only in the bulk, but in that the latter was folded, 
and the former rolled up; not but that there are divers ancient 
books now extant, unedr the names of epiſtles. 


4 TAEBATISI1 n BOOKS. 


The various Uſes of Books. 

Boks make one of the chief inſtruments, or means of acquiring 
knowledge: they are the repoſitories of laws, and the vehicles of 
learning of every kind: our religion itſelf is founded on bozks : 
« Without them,” ſays Bartholin, * God is ſilent, juſtice dormant, 
phyſic at a ſtand, philoſophy lame, letters dumb, and all things in 


- Cimmerian darknels.” | 


The enlogiums which have been beſtowed on Bh are infinite; 
they are repreſented, as the refuge of truth, which is baniſhed out 
of converſation ; as ſtanding counſellors and preachers, always at 
hand, and always diſintereſted ; having this advantage over oral 
inſtructors, that they are ready to repeat their leſſon, as oft as we 

leaſe.” 
F Becks ſupply the want of maſters, and even, in ſome meaſure, 


—— 


. 


— 


the want of genius and invention; and can raiſe the dulleſt perſon 
who have memory, above the level of the brighteſt, without them P 
Several ſorts of materials were uſed formerly in making bouks 3 
plates of lead and copper, the bark of trees, bricks, ſtone, and wood 
were the firſt materials employed to engrave ſuch things upon Nh | 
men were willing to have tranſmitted to poſterity. Joſephus ſpeaks 
of two columns, the one of ſtone, the other of brick, on which the 
children of Seth wrote their inventions and aſtronomical diſcoveries 
Porphyry makes mention of ſome pillars, preſerved in Crete on 
which the ceremonies, practiſed by the Corybantes in their "SY 
fices, were recorded, Heſiod's works were originally written upon 
tables of lead, and depoſited in the temple of the Muſes, in Bæotia. 
The ten commandments, delivered to Moſes, were written u a 
ſtone ; and Solon's laws, upon wooden planks. Tables of wood, 


box, and ivory, were common among the ancients: when of wood, 


they were frequently covered with wax, that people might write on 
them with more eaſe, or blot out what they had written: The 
leaves of the palm-tree were afterwards uſed inſtead of wooden 
planks, and the fineſt and thinneſt part of the bark of ſuch trees, az 
the lime, the aſh, the maple, and the elm ; from hence comes the 
word iber, which ſignifies the inner bark of the trees; and as theſes 
barks were rolled up, in order to be removed with greater caſe, theſe 
rolls were called valumen, a volume; a name afterwards given to the 
like rolls of paper, or parchment. 

Thus, we find, boos are certainly of divine invention, ſince the 
eldeſt we have any account of, and which conſequently was the firſt, 
is the Decalogue given to Moſes : men, afterwards taking the hint 
from it, began to write books on the parts of plants, as leaves chief 
of the palm: tree; the rind and barks, eſpecially of the 7ilia, or phil. 
lyrea, and the Egyptian papyrus. By degrees wax, then leather, 
were intreduced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and ſheep, of which 
at length parchment was prepared : then — came into uſe; alſg 
linen, ſilk, horn, and laſtly, paper itſelf. 


Everlaſting Book. 

We find in ſignior Caſtaguatta's account of the aſbeſtos, a ſcheme 
for the making a boat, which from it's imperiſhable nature, he is 
for calling the Boo of eternity. The leaves of this bet were to be 
of the aſbe/tos paper, the covers of a thicker ſort of work of the ſame 
matter, and the whole ſewed together with thread ſpun from the 
ſame ſubſtance. 

The things to be commemorated in this Beet were to be written 
in letters of gold, ſo that the whole matter of the hat being incom- 
buſtible and everlaſtingly permanent againſt the force of all the ele- 
ments, and ſubject to no changes from fire, water, or air, muſt 
remain for ever, and always preſerve the writing committed to it. 


Ferm of Books. 

The firſt books were in the form of blocks and tables: but as flexi- 
ble matter came to be wrote on, they found it more convenient ts 
make their Hot in the form of rolls: theſe were compoſed of ſeyeral 
ſheets, faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or umbilicus; 
the whole making a kind of column, or cylinder, which was to be 
managed by the umbilicus as a handle, it being reputed a crime to 
take hold of the roll itſelf : the outſide of the . was called frons; 
the ends of the umbilicus, cornua, khorus, which were uſually carved, 
and adorned with ſilver, ivory, or even gold and precious ſtones : 
the title, ue, was ſtuck on the outſide ; the whole volume, 
when extended, might make a yard and a half wide, and fifty long. 
The form which obtains among us is the ſquare, compoſed of ſepa- 
rate leaves; which was alſo known, though little uſed, by the an- 
cients, 

To the form of bels belongs alſo the internal ceconomy, as the 
order and arrangement of points and letters into lines and pages, 
with margins and other appurtenants. This has undergone many 
varieties; at firſt the letters were only divided into lines, then into 
_ words, which, by degrees, were noted with accents, and 
diſtributed, by points and ſtops, into periods, paragraphs, chapters, 
and other diviſions. In ſome countries, as among the Orientals, 
the lines began from the right, and ran towards the left ; in others, 
as the northern and weſtern nations, from left to right ; others, as 
the Greeks, followed both directions, alternately going in the one, 
and returning in the other, called eg in moſt countries 
the lines ay, Tack one fide to the other: in ſome, particularly the 
Chineſe, from top to bottom. Again, in ſome he page is intue 
and uniform; in others, divided into columns; in others, diſtin- 
guiſhed into texts and notes, cither marginal, or at the bottom ; 
uſually it is furniſhed with ſignatures, — cateh- words; ſometimes 
alſo with a regiſter, to diſcover whether the hot is complete. To 
theſe are added the apparatus of ſummaries, or ſide-notes, the em- 
belliſhments of red, gold, or initial letters, head-pieces, tail- pieces, 
effigies, ſchemes, maps, and the like. The end of the heat, now 
denoted by FIS Is, was anciently marked with this character < 
called coronis : there alſo occur certain formulas at the beginnings 
and endings of books ; the one, to exhort the reader to be courageous, 
and proceed to the following books ; the others were concluſions, 
often gate with execrations againſt ſuch as ſhould falſify them. 

Boks, with regard to their manufacture, may be divided into, ma- 
nuſcripts: thoſe written with the hand, whether originally by the 
authors, called autegraphs, or at ſecond hand, by /:brariz, or capi 
&c. printed, thoſe wrought off from the preſs. Books in quires, 9 
ſheets, thoſe not bound, or ſtitched. Books in folio, thoſe wherein 
a ſheet is folded but once, or makes two leaves or four pages. Boiks 
in 4to, where it makes four leaves; in 8vo, where eight; in 129» 
2 twelve; in 16%, where ſixteen; and in 24, where twenty 
our. 

Sibylline Books, are thoſe compoſed by certain pretended prophe- 
teſſes, depoſited in the capitol. Le DIBYLS. 1 
2 | | Cananica? 
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; OKS, are thoſe of the Old and New Teſtament, as 

2 up together, and allowed by the church. 

* bal Books, are thoſe excluded out of the canon. 

22 Books, are thoſe which are deciſive, and of authority 3 
as the code, digeſt, ſtatutes, &c. , a 

Auxiliary BOOKS, are thoſe leſs eſſential, yet of uſe, as ſubſervi- 

t to others ; as books of inſtitutes, maxims, reports, &c. 

” Elementary BOOKS, Are thoſe which contain the firſt principles of 
ſciences ; as rudiments, grammars, methods, &c. ES RW® 

Library BOOKS, are thoſe conſulted occahonally ; as dictionaries, 

Co | 
3 are thoſe intended for ordinary readers. 

Acroamatic BOOKS, are thoſe which treat on more ſublime ſub- 
zects, calculated for adepts ant proficients. : X48 

Public Books, are records of palt times and tranſactions. 

Eccleſiaſtical BOOKS, are thoſe uſed in public offices of religion. 

Books, with regard to their ſcope and ſubject, may be divided 
* to, 1. hiſtorical, thoſe which relate facts, either of nature or man- 
x « Þ 2 doomatical, thoſe which deliver doctrines, or general 
— 2. miſcellaneous, thoſe of a mixed kind, containing both 
{ifs * doctrines; 4. hiſtorico-dogmatical, thoſe which only re- 
mack doctrines, or, at molt, indicate the arguments by which the 
are proved, as Mallet's Geometry ; 5. ſcientifico-dogmatical, thoſe 
which not only recite the doctrines, but demonſtrate them, as Eu- 

id's Elements. | 
* Books, are thoſe which directed the ceremonies belonging 
to walls, gates, tribes, curiæ, camps, &c. likewiſe the order and 
manner of founding, building, and conſecrating cities, temples, and 
* e Books, are thoſe which deſcribed all the ceremonies, 
ſacrifices, feaſts, prayers, &c. with the manner and circumſtances 
where with each was to be celebrated: theſe were appointed by Numa 

pt by the pontiſex maximus. | 

ny - 2 it: BoORs, contained the ſcience of foretelling 
ſuture events from the flight and chattering of birds. ; 

Aruſpicine Booxs, were thoſe which preſcribed the myſteries of 
divining from the entrails of victims. ; 

Acherintic Books, were thoſe which contained the ceremonies and 

iſcipline of Acheron. 

1 Books, were thoſe which treated of thunder and light- 
ning. ; : 

Fatal Books, thoſe in which were written the ages or terms of 
the life of men. The Romans conſulted theſe in all public calami- 
ties, and drew inſtructions from them for appealing the offended 
deities. | 

Black Books, thoſe treating of witchcraft and necromancy ; or 
that are printed in the old black letter, or Celtic cliaracter, now only 
retained by the Germans. : 

Books, good, in the common acceptation, are thoſe of devotion 
and piety ; as ſoliloquies, meditations, 22 &c. : 

In the bookſeller's language, a good 52k is a ſaleable one; in the 
language of the curious, a ſcarce one; in that of men of ſenſe, an 
uſcfal and inſtructive one. : 

Spiritual Books, are thoſe which treat more expreſsly of the 
ſpiritual or chriſtian life, and it's exerciſes, as contemplation, &c. 

Prefane Books, are thoſe which do not treat of religious ſub- 
jects, 

Books, reſpecting their authors, may be divided into anony- 
mous, cryptonymous, pſeudonymous, poſthumous, genuine, ſpuri- 
ous or ſuppoſititious, and interpolated. 

Books, with reſpe& to their qualities, may be conſidered as 
Clear or perſpicuous, obſcure, prolix, uſeful, complete, relatively 
complete, and incomplete. I 
Books, with regard to the matter they conſiſt of, may be divided 
into paper-b:zks, parchment-boks, linen books, leathern books, black 
bal, waxen or waxed books, and elephantine books. 


Scope and Deſign of Books. 

That of ſome is, to trace the origin of things diſcovered ; of 
others, to hx and eſtabliſh ſome truth, or raiſe ſome doctrine to a 
higher pitch of ſubtilty; of others, to remove ſome ſcruple, or 
prejudice, which had before obtained, or fix more accurate and 
preciſe ideas of things ; of others, to explain the names and words 
uſed in different nations, ages, and ſects; of others, to improve our 
knowledge of facts and events, and ſhew the order and ways of Pro- 
vidence: laſtly, others aim at divers, or all of theſe ends. 

For the art of writing or compoſing b-9ks, we have much fewer 

elps and inſtructions than for the art of ſpeaking ; though the for- 
mer be the more difficult of the two; as a reader is not ſo eaſy to be 
impoſed upon, but has better opportunities of 2828 faults than 


a hearer, A great cardinal, indeed, reduces an author's 
few heads ; 


as Wc ſcribed : 4 Let 
bim con were they but as eaſily practiſed as preſeri 


ider who it is writes, what, how, why, and to whom.“ 
de conditions required in a heat are, according to Selden, “ Soli- 
dity, perſpicuity, and brevity:“ the firſt will be belt attained, by 
keeping the rom long by us, often reviewing and correcting it by 
the advice o friends: the ſecond, by diſpoſing the ſentiments in a 
ue order, and delivering them under proper and uſual expreſſions : 
the third, by throwin every thing aſide that does not immediately 
concern the ſubject, Wer theſe rules obſerved, it would ſcarce be 
7 le kor any, except an angel from heaven, to write many books. 

is tetidem quot Thebarum porte vel divitiis oftia Nili. 


v ; Origin of Books. 
M 1 have nothing that is clear on that ſubjet. The bozks of 
Ves are doubtleſs the oldeſt f now extant but there ſeem to 


ave * boots before thoſe of Moles, ſince he cites ſeveral. Scipio 
| 7 ati, and others, even talk of ots before the deluge, written 
a patrifrchs Adam, Scth, Enos, Cainan, Enoch, Methuſelah, 


uſineſs to a 


” Ws} 


Lamech, Noah and his wife; alſo by Ham, Japhet and his wife; 
beſides others, by demons or angels; of all which ſome moderns 
have found enough to fill an Antediluvian library : but they appear 
all either the dreams of idle writers, or the impoſtures of fraudulent 
ones. A boot of Enoch is even cited in the Epiſtle of Jude, ver. 14, 
and 15, from which ſome endeavour to prove the reality of the An- 
tediluvian writings ; but the hot cited by that apoſtle is generally 
allowed, both by ancient and modern writers, to be ſpurious. 

Of profane be, the oldeſt extant are Homer's poems, which 
were fo even in the time of Sextus Empiricus; though we find 
mention in Greek writers of ſeveral others, prior to Homer, as 
Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, Muſzus, Palamedes, 
Zoroalter, &c. but of the greater part of theſe there is not the leaſt 
fragment remaining; and of others, the pieces which go under 
their names are generally held, by the learned, to be ſuppoſititious. 
F. Hardouin goes farther, charging all the ancient hole, both Greek 
and Latin, except Cicero, Pliny, Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Sa- 
tires and Epiſtles, Herodotus, and Homer, to be 15 urious, and forged 
in the XIIIch century, by a club of perſons, wir the direction of 
one Severus Archontius. Among the Greeks, it is to be obſerved, 
the oldeſt books were in verſe, which was prior to proſe. Herodo- 
tus's hiſtory is the oldeſt ht extant of the proſaic kind. 


The Multitude of Books 


Ts an evil complained of ever ſince the time of Solomon, who 
lived three thouſand years ago they are indeed grown too numerous, 
not only to procure and read, but to ſee, and learn the names of, or 
even to number. England has more to fear on this ſcore than other 
countries; ſince, beſides our own produce, we have, for ſome years 
paſt, drained our neighbours. In reality, there are few of the im- 
menſe number of hoe, which deſerve ſeriouſly to be ſtudied: as to 
the reſt, part of them, like this, are only to be occaſionally con- 
ſulted, and the others read for amuſement only. Martial preſcribes 


a remedy againſt the largeneſs of a book: when that is the only 
complaint, read but a little of it : 


Si nimius videar, ſeraque coronide longus 
He liber, legito pauca; libellus ers. 


But as knowledge is naturally advantageous, and as every man 
ought to be in the way of information, even a ſuperfluity of books is 
not without it's uſe, ſince hereby they are brought to obtrude them- 
ſelves on us, and engage us when we had leaſt deſign. This advan- 
tage, an ancient father obſerves, we owe to the multiplicity of books 


on the ſame ſubjeR, that one falls in the way of one man, and an- 


other belt ſuits the level, or the apprehenſion of another. Every 
_ that is written, ſays he, does not come into the hands of all 
perſons : perhaps ſome may meet with my beats, who may hear no- 
thing of others which have treated better of the ſame ſubject. It is 


| of ſervice, therefore, that the ſame queſtions be handled by ſeveral 


perſons, and after different methods, though all on the ſame princi- 
ples, that the explications of difficulties, and arguments for the 
truth, may come to the knowledge of every one, by one way or 
other.” Add, that the multitude is the only ſecurity againſt the 
total loſs, or deſtruction of books : it is this that has preſerved them 
againſt the injuries of time, the rage of tyrants, the zeal of perſecu- 
tors, and the ravages of barbarians ; and handed them down, through 
long intervals of darkneſs and ignorance, ſafe to our days. Solaque 
non norunt hae monuments mori. 

In order to judge of a Bet, divers rules have been given by Bail- 
let, Struvius, Stollius, and others; but the journaliſts de 'I revoux 
objected to them all: The ſhorteſt way, ſay they, to judge of a 
620k is to read it, if you be qualified in the ſubject ; e to re- 
fer yourſelf to thoſe who are ſo.” Heuman is ſomewhat more ex- 


| en ; making it a mark that “a Bt is good, when it is eſteemed 


y perſons intelligent in the ſubjc& it treats of: and when thoſe who 
commend it receive no advantage from the applauſe they beſtow on 
it, nor are leagued with the author in any cabal, for eſpouling any 
particular principle, ſyſtem, or party, in religion or learning, 
But more particularly, it is an indication that a 2 is good, 

1. If the author be known to excel in that talent more imme- 
diately neceſſary for ſuch a ſubject; or have already publiſhed any 
thing on the ſame that is eſteemed. Thus we may conclude, that 


Julius Cæſar will teach us the art of war better than Peter Rñmus; 


Cato, Palladius, and Columella, agriculture better than Ariſtotle ; 
and Cicero, oratory better than M. Varro : add, that it is not 
enough the author be ſkilled in the faculty, but that he be ſo in the 
particular branches of it he treats of; ſome, for inſtance, excel in 
the civil law, yet not in the public law: Salmaſius proved himſelf 
an excellent critic in his Exercitat. Plinian. but was much inferior 
to Milton in his Defenſio Regia. | 

2. If the book be on a ſubject that requires great reading, it may 
be preſumed good, if the author hath a copious library, or can have 
acceſs to one; or if he lived in a place where books were not wanting; 
though here is danger too of running into exceſs in quotations ; eſ- 
pecia * ſays Struvius, if the her bo a lawyer. 

3. book which took up a long time in compoſing, cannot often 
fail of being good, 

4. Bucks on points of doctrine by eclectic writers, are to be pre- 
ſumed better than thoſe writ by the retainers to particular ſeas. 

5. The age of a writer may alſo give us ſome indication: books, 
which require labour, are uſually better performed by younger per- 
ſons, than thoſe who are far advanced in years. 

6. Another indication may be taken 1 the author's ſtate and 
condition: thus hiſtory written by a perſon who was an eye-witneſs 
of what he relates, or is concered in public affairs, or has acceſs to 
the public records, or other monuments, from whence ae r- 
may be drawn; who is not biaſſed by party, or any other indirect 
or ſiniſter motive, will be ſuppoſed to be good. Thus Salluſt and 
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Cicero were well able to write the hiſtory of Catiline's conſpiracy. 
D'Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin, Clarendon, &c. were preſent in 
the civil wars they deſcribe : Xenophon, having an employment in 
the Spartan ſtate, has treated excellently of that commonwealth ; 
and Amelot de la Houſſaye, by living long at Venice, was enabled 
to explain the ſecrets of their policy. Camden wrote annals of the 
affairs of his own time ; Thuanus had correſpondence with the belt 
writers in every country ; and Puffendorf had acceſs to the public 
archives. So, in literary matters, we give credit to thole who have 
the direction of libraries. ; 

7. The time or age wherein the author lived may give ſome light; 
every age having, according to Barclay, it's peculiar genius and ex- 


cellency. 
The Burning of Books. 

This was a kind of puniſhment among the Romans : ſometimes 
the care of the execution was committed to triumviri appointed on 

urpoſe ; ſometimes to the prætors, and ſometimes to the ædiles. 
; yt vent whom, from his latirical ſpirit, ſome have called Rabie- 
nus, is ſaid to have been the firſt who underwent the ſeverity of it. 
His enemies procured a ſenatuſconſultum, whereby all his books, pub- 
liſhed during ſeveral years, were ordered to be collected and burat. 
On this occaſion, Seneca ſaid, Res nova et inſueta ! ſupplicium de 
fludiis ſumi : © it appeared a new and ſtrange thing, to take revenge 
on learning!” Caſſius Severus, hearing the ſentence pronounced, 
cried aloud, Nunc me vivum uri oportet, quia illis didict : c they mutt 
burn him too, ſince he had learnt all the books by heart.“ Labienus, 
however, could not ſurvive his e, but, ſhutting himſelf up in the 
tomb of his anceſtors, pincd away, and was in a manner buried 
alive. 

Book alſo denotes a part or diviſion of a volume, or large work ; 
as the het of Geneſis ; the Code, containing 12 hs, &c. 

Book likewiſe implies a liſt or catalogue of perſons names : ſuch 
were the ancient cenſorial, or tax-b5oks. Our Saviour's name was 
ſaid to be found in the cenſarial books of Auguſtus, See CENSVs. 

Books, in commercial affairs, denote the ſeveral regiſters where- 
in the accounts of merchants and other dealers are kept. Tue un- 
cients had alſo their he of accounts; witneſs the codex accept: & 
expenſi, mentioned by Roman writers; belides the patrimonial boots, 
relating to lands, goods, &c. 


A TRTATISE on BOOK-BINDING. 

Book-binding is the art of gathering, and ſewing together the 

ſheets of a beat, and covering it with a back, and ſtrong paſteboard 
ſides, &c. 

There are various ſorts of binding; ſuch as, French-brnding, law- 
binding, marble-binding ; alſo binding in parchment, in ſheep, in 
calf's leather, &. Half-binding is, where the leaves are generally 
left uncut, and only the back covered with leather, the paſteboard 
ſides being covered with marble or blue paper. Dutch-binding is, 
where the hl are of vellum. The Italians bind in a coarſe, thick 
paper, called binding alla ruſtico, which is very liable to wear out, 

The art of binding boobs, when firſt the ſeveral ſheets of the wri- 
tings of authors were collected together, was not attended with great 
difhculties ; for the leaves were only glued together, and rolled on 
round pieces, or cylinders of wood ; which manner of book-binding, 
whoſe invention is attributed to the Egyptians, was continued till 
long aſter the age of Auguſtus, and is ſtill retained by the Jewiſh 
Synagogues, where they continue to write the ht of the law on 
vellums ſewed together, making, as it were, only one long page, 
with two rollers, and their claſps of gold or ſilver at their extremi- 
ties, the whole beet being wrapped up in a piece of ſilk, which ſerves 
as a cover to it. 

But as this manner of 6b:nding boobs is attended with many incon- 
veniencies, one of the Aitali, kings of Pergamus, invented the form 
now in ule, of ſquare Ving, or of ſewing ſeveral quires one over 
another, as more commodious to the reader, who can open and ſhut 
his book in an inſtant, and without the leal} difficulty, and without 
the leaves being expoſed to wear out ſo ſoon as when rolled up, eſ- 
pecially of Sts written or printed on paper. 


Book-Binder's Tools and Inſtruments. 

The ſeveral tools or inſtruments belonging to this profeſſion, are, 
folding-ſticks, hammers, to beat the leaves, and turn the back, a 
ſewing- preſs, a cutting-preſs, ſheers, a plough, knives, a ſmoother, 
bruſhes, dog's-tooth, punchions, and little cylinders of braſs en- 

raven in 45 Seto invarious forms and devices, for ornaments ; gold 
2 gilding, calf ſkins, parchment, whipcord, packthread, needles, 
backing boards, &c. 

Folding-ſticks are flips of ivory, or box, of about two fingers 
broad, and cight or ten inches long, edged on each fide, for the 
convenicncy of parting the leaves aſunder, when occaſion requires 
It. 

Cutting. preſs is a machine conſiſting of two large pieces of wood, 
in form of cheeks, joined by two ſtrong wooden {crews, which be- 
ing turned by an iron bar, Gp together, or ſet aſunder the cheeks, 
as much as is neceſſary for the putting in of the b-:ks, The cheeks 
are placed flat on a wooden ſtand, in | Foul of a cheſt, into which the 
cuttings fall. Aſide of the cheeks are two pieces of wood, of the 
ſame A with the ſcrews, ſerving to direct the cheeks, and pre- 
vent their approaching or opening unequally upon turning the ſcrew, 
Upon the cheeks is the ſhaft or fuſt, to which the cutting-knife is 
faſtened by a ſcrew, which has it's key to diſmount it on occaſion, 
to be ſharpened. 

The ſhaft conſiſts of ſeveral parts; among the reſt, a wooden 
ſcrew, or worm, which catching within the nuts of the two feet 
that ſuſtain it on the cheeks, brings the knife to the book, which is 
faſtened. in the preſs between two boards. This ſcrew, which is 
pretty long, has two directories, or pieces of wood, which both as 
to their form and effect reſemble thoſe of the ſcrews of the checks. 


% 
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To make the ſhaft ſlide ſquare and even on the cheeks, ſo that th. 
knife puſhed along by the workman may make an equal parin * e 
foot of the ſhaft where the knife is not fixed has a kind of hes 
directed by a thread faſtened along one of the checks. Lais * 
knife is a piece of ſteel, ſix or — inches long, flat, thin. by 
ſharp, terminating at one end in a point, like that of a ſwor - — 
at the other in a | Zug form, which ſerves to faſten it to that that: 
Manner of Binding Books in V2lumes, 


The bock-binder being furnithed with all his implements, begin 
to work firſt with a folding- tick, to fold the ſheets, accordin,; * 
the form, viz, into 2 for folio's; 4 for quarto's; 8 for dhe, 
&c. being directed therein by the ſignatures, or catch-words, at (jy. 
bottom of the page. 

The ſignature is a mark at the bottom of each ſheet, to ſuew the 
number and order of the quires and ſheets. The ſignatures congg 
of the capital letters of the alphabet, and change in every ſheet, It 
there be more ſheets than letters in the alphabet, to the capital letter 
is added a ſmall one of the ſame fort, i. e. a little à after great 4 
&c. or fig. 2, 3, &c. which is repeated as often as is neceflary, * 

The leaves thus folded, and laid over each other, in the order of 
the ſignatures, are beaten on a ſtone with a hammer, to make them 
ſmooth, and open well, and then preſſed. While in the preſs, tue 
are ſewed upon bands, which are pieces of cord, or packthread, fn 
bands to a folio 3, five to a quarto, octavo, &c. which is done 
by drawing a thread through the middle of each ſheet, and giving it 
a turn round each band, beginning with the firſt, and proceeding to 
the laſt. The French bzo&-binders apply a ſlip of parchment,” the 
length of the book, on the inſide of each paiteboard, fo, however, as 
that being cut, or indented, in the places againſt the bands, it comes 
out between the edge of the paſtcboard and the leaves of the Jed, t. 
cover the back. hey call this indoriing, and they are obliged to dg 
it on the penalty of thirty livres, and the re-binding of the bo;þ, [+ 
1s done in the preſs, where the back being grated with an iron in. 
ſtrument with teeth, to make the paſte take hold, wherewith the 
parchment is firſt faſtened, they afterwards add ſtrong glue to fortity 
it. After this the Hals are glued, and the bands opened, and 
ſcraped, for the better fixing the paſteboards; the back is turned 
with a hammer, and the b2;4 fixcd in a preſs between two boards, 
called backing boards, in order to make a groove for fixing the 
paſteboards; which being applied, holes are made, for fixing them 
to the boo, which is prefled a third time, and then cut by the plough. 
Then the bozk is put at laſt to the cutting- preſs, between two boards, 
the one lying even with the preſs, for the knife to run upon; the 
other above it, for the knife to cut againſt ; after which, the paſte. 
boards are ſquared with a pair of ſheers. 

The next operation is the ſprinkling the leaves of the Bl, which 
is done by dipping a bruſh made of hog's briſtles into vermilion and 
ſap green, holding the bruſh in 3 and ſpreading the hai 
with the other; by which motion the edges of the leaves are ſprinkle 
in a regular manner, without any ſpots being bigger than tlie others, 
at leaſt ſo far as to be diſagreeable to the eye. 

They have found lately a new invention to beautity the ranches 
of a hot, which produces as good an effect, or rather better, than 
gold itſelf; which is marbling it, in the fame beautiful manner we 

o marble paper, thus: 

They have a trough of about four fingers deep, of the length and 
breadth of the largeit volume, to conrain the liquor, which liquor 
is a quarter of a pound of gum tragacanth macerated four or five 
days in fair water, and ſtirred from time to time, adding every day 
freſh water to it, till it be of a conſiſtence ſomewhat thinner than 
oil, and then they (train it through a Cloth into the trough, 

When the gum is well ſettled in the trough, they extend a ſheet 
of paper, and prange it very ſhallow into 8 ſuddenly lifting 
it out again, in order to ſtir up, and raiſe the ſubſiding gum towards 
the ſurtace, and for the more impregnating of the liquor. Which 
done, they have all the colours ranged in gallipots on the table, viz. 
for blue, indico ground with white lead; for green, indico and or- 
piment, the one ground, and the other tempered, mixed and boiled 
together with common water; for yellow, orpiment bruiſed and 
tempered ; for red, the fineſt lake ground with the raſpings of Bla- 
Zil wood, which has been prepared by boiling half a day. Into all 
theſe colours they put a little ox or fiſh gall, which is two or three 
days old; and if * colours dilute not of themſelves ſufficienthy, 
mY add more gall ; on the contrary, if they ſpread too much, the 
gall is over- doſed, and muſt be corrected by adding more of the co- 

lour without gall. Then they begin, by dipping a bruſh of hog's 
hair into any colour, commonly the blue firſt, and ſprinkle it on the 
ſurface of the liquor in the trough {which is alſo upon the table); it 
the colour were rightly prepared, it will dilate itſelf duly therein. 
This done, the red is applied in the like manner, bur with another 
pencil; and after this the yellow; laſtly, the green. For white, it 
is made by only ſprinkling fair water, mixed with ox's gall, over 
the liquor, 
When all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, to 9'\” 
them that fine cambletting we admire in marble paper, they ule a 
pointing ftick, which being applicd, by drawing it from one {ide 
of the trough to the other with addreſs, flirs up the liquor and fiuc- 
tuating colours; then with a comb taken by the head with botit, 
hands, they comb the ſurface of the liquor in the trough from ore 
extreme to another, permitting only the teeth to enter. Sx 
— The colours being in this poſture, the book-binder takes off his 
bagk from the preſs, keeping it cloſcly tied betwixt the two back- 
boards, leſt the colours thould perctrate too far into the infive 0f the 
bot, having moiſtened it firſt with fair water, applies each ſide, one 
after another, to the colours, in ſuch a manner, that the ſurface of 
the colours, and that of the edge of the b,, may mcet equally on 
all parts; the operation is done in nine or ten pulſes. Then th 
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: v, and when dried is poliſned with the dog's tooth, 
hee port 7 the like. This is Colt addition to the 2 of 
ns binding, which being carried thus far, an ornament of ſilk of ſe- 
- colours, called a head-band, is placed at each extreme of the 
bock acroſs the leaves, and wove and twiſted, ſometimes about a 
ſingle, and ſometimes a double piece of rolled paper. 3 

Ihen remain the covers, which are either of calf's ſkin, or of 
ſheep's ſkin. Anciently books were almoſt all bound in parchment, 
and moſt of our valuable Bt, even ſince the invention of printing, 
have no other binding : but the beſt binding at preſent is in calf, 
though binding in ſheep makes as good a figure, but is not of ſo long 
: 2 or ſheep ſkin being moiſtened in water, is cut out to the 
Gze of the bock with a knife, then ſmeared over with paſte, made of 
wheat flour, and afterwards ſtretched over the paſteboard, on the 
outlide, and doubled over the edges within, and after having ſirſt 
taken of the four angles, and indented and plaited it at the head- 
bend; which done, the 629k is corded, or bound firmly between two 


boards, with a kind of whipcord, to make the cover ſtick the ſtron- 


ger to the paſteboards and the back, as alſo to form the bands or 
nerves more accurately; then ſet to dry, and when dry, uncorded, 
and the leaves at each end opened. Afterwards, the bogk is waſhed 


over with a little paſte and water, and then ſprinkled fine with a 


bruſh, by ſtriking it either againſt the hand, or a ſtick ; unleſs it 
ſhould be marbled, for then the ſpots are to be made larger, b 
mixing the ink with vitriol. Then the cover is glazed twice, wit 
the white of an egg beaten, (as painters do their pictures when they 
are finithed) and at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing iron, paſſed hot 
over the glaze cover. 

Thus the binding of a Het, properly ſo called, is finiſhed, unleſs 
it ſhould be lettered ; for then a piece of red Morocco is paſted on 
the back, between the firſt and ſecond band, to receive the title in 
gold letters ; and ſometimes a ſecond between the next bands un- 
derncath, to receive the number of the volume. 


Manner of Gilding Books on the Edges. 


The 694 being put tight into the preſs, between two boards, 1s 
ſcraped with a knife called a ſcraper; and after that with another 
called a ſmoother, in order to = out all ſcratches. Being thus 
made {rnooth, they ſcrape a little yellow ochre upon the book, wet it 
with a little ſize-water, and rub it off with ſome clean ſhavings. 
The gilding-ſize is made with the white of an egg, mixed with 
water, and bcat well together. The leaves being wetted with the 
ſize-water, with a bruſh, the gold is then laid upon it, and after- 
wards dried before the fire. hen dried, it is burniſhed off with a 
dog's tooth ſet in a handle. Blacking the leaves is done with fine 


antimony, the leaves being wet, and the antimony rubbed upon 


them until quite dry, when it is burniſhed like the gold. 


Manner of Gilding Books on the Backs and Cwvers. 


In ordinary binding, they gild little elſe but the backs, and the 
outward edges of the cover. On the backs are gilt the title of the 
beck, &c. with flowers, roſes, knots, ſtars, Kc. 5 
on the covers are ſometimes added compartments, arms, &c. All 
theſe ornaments are made with each it's ſeveral gilding-tool, en- 
ous in relievo; either on the points of puncheons, as thoſe of 
etters, roſes, ſtars, &c. or around little cylinders of braſs, as the 
lines, embroideries, &. The puncheons make their impreſſion by 
being preſſed flat down; and the cylinders by being rolled along by 
a handle, to which they are fitted on an iron ſtay, or axis. | 

To apply the gold, they glaze thoſe parts of the leather, whereon 
the tools are to be applied, three or four times with a liquor made 
of the whites of eggs diluted with water by means of a ſponge ; and, 
when near dry, they {lightly oil them, and then lay on pieces of 
leaſ- gold, and on theſe apply the tools, with a careful even preſſure 
of the hand, or roll the cylinders, both the one and the other rea- 
ſonably hot. If the figures be large, and require a great relievo, as 
arms, &c. they are beat or preſſed down. The gilding thus finiſhed, 
they rub off the ſuperfluous gold, and poliſh the whole ; the gloſs 
of which is greatly aſſiſted by a final preſſing between horns peculiar 
for the . e. 

Our 40. hinters, for ilding on rough leather, make uſe of reſin, 
dried and powdered, initead of whites of eggs; and the gold leaf, 

r{t cut to a proper ſize, is laid on a hot ſomewhat oiled amp, and 
preſſed down: and thus the reſin melts only in thoſe parts where 


the hot ſtamp is applied and the gold fixes on it, whilſt the other 
parts of the leather remain rough as at firſt, 


A TakArisk on BOOK-KEEPING. 


Book-keeping, in a mercantil: ſenſe, is the art of keeping accounts, 

gt 8 tranſactions of a perſon in ſuch a manner, that 
e ſtat | 

and eaſily NET = part, or of the whole, may be thereby exactly 

| authors agree, that the Italians, particularly thoſe of Venice, 

. yenoa, and Florence, firſt introduced the method of keeping books 

Figs © Or in two parts, probably about the middle of the fifteenth 

i . hence, among us, it is called the Italian method: though 

as not introduced into England till a century later; the firſt 5 


on this art havi . 
cele. Stevi ge. Roan gw nr at London in 1569, by James 


that the art of book-keeping, by double 

Gr? was known to the Romans, and originally received from the 
eks. 5 

Books, merchants, are kept either ſingle, or according to the me- 


thod of d 5 
ave 3 They who keep them in the former method, 


No 41 bs for * as a 3 or day-book and a ledger, 


=o 


etween the bands: 


or poſt-I ont; the former to write all the articles, following each 
other as they occur in the courie of their bufineſs; and the other te 
draw out the accounts of all the debtors and creditors on the journal; 


This method is only proper for retail dealers; or at ſeaſt far tracers 


who have but very little buſineſs ; but as for w holeſale dealers ad 
great merchants, who keep their 5524s according to the double entty, 
or I:alian method, as is now matt commonly done, their buſinets 
requires ſeveral other bo;&s, the uſe:uinets of which will be ſeen from 
what follows. a 

The moſt conſiderable Sole, according to the method of double 
entry, are the waſte- BH, the journal, and the ledger ; but betides 
theſe three, which are abſolutely neceſſary, there are ſeveral others; 
to the number of thirteen, or even more, called ſubſervient, or auxi- 
liary 699ks, which are uſed in proportion to the buſineſs a man has, 
or to the nature of the bulineis a man carries on. "I hefe Leds are 
the caſh-b2+, the debt-bs;k, the Leet of numero's, the Hat of in- 


voices, the Leo, of accounts current, the 654k of commullicns, orders, 
or advices, &c. 


The I afte-Book. 


This may be defined a regiſter, containing an iuventory of a mer- 
chant's effects, and debts, with a diſtn& record of all his tranſac- 
tions and dealings, in a way of trade, related in a plain ſimple ſtyle, 
and in order of time as they ſuccecd one another, 

The waſte-bozk opens with the inventory, which conſifts of two 
parts; firſt, the effe&ts, that js, the money a merchant has by him, 
the goods he has in hand, his part of ſhips, houſes, farms, &c. with 
the debts due to. him ; the ſecond part of the inventory is the debts 
due by him to others: the difference between which, and the effects, 
is what the merchant calls neat fto:k. When a man begins the 
world, and firſt ſets up to trade, the inventory is to be gathered 
from a ſurvey of the particulars that make up his real eſtate z but ever 
after is to be collected from the ballance of his old books, and car- 
ried to the new. 

After the inventory is fairly related in the waſte-boch, the tranſ- 
actions of trade come next to be entered down; which is a daily 
taſk to be performed as they occur, The narrative ought to exhibit 
tranſactions with all the circumſtances neceſſary to be known, and 
no more. If ſhould contain the names of perſons with whom the 
merchant deals upon truſt, the conditions of bargains, the terms of 
payment, the quantity, quality, and prices of goods, with every thing 
that ſerves to make the record diſtinet, and nothing c!ſe, The waſlc- 
bath, if ro ſubſidiary hats are kept, ſhould contain a record of all the 
merchant's tranſactions and dealings, in a way of trade; and that 
not only of ſuch as are properly and purely mercantile, but of every 
occurrence that affects his ſtock, ſo as to impair or increaſe it, ſuch 
as private expences, ſervants fees, houle-rents, money gained, &c. 


The Tournal, or Day-BoOK. 
This is the eo wherein the tranſactions recorded in the waſte- 


bool are prepared to be carried to the ledger, by having their proper 


debtors and creditors aſcertained and pointed out: whence it may be 
obſerved, that the great deſign of the journal is to prevent errors in 
the ledger : again, after the ledger is filled up, the journal facilitates 
the work required in reviſing and correcting it; for firſt the waſte- 
book and journal are compared, and then . journal and ledger ; 
whereas to reviſe the ledger immediately from the waſte- St would 
be a matter of no leſs difhculty than to "Ba it without the help of a 
journal; laſtly, the journal is deſigned as a fair record of a mer- 
chant's buſineſs, for neither of the other two , can ſerve this pur- 
poſe ; not the ledger by reaſon of the order that obtains in it, and 
alſo on account of it's brevity, being little more than a large index: 
nor can the waſte-bs;& anſwer this deſign, as it can neither be fair, nor 
uniform, nor very accurate, being commonly written by difecent 
hands, and in time of buſineſs. Hence it is, that in caſe of differ- 
ences between a merchant and his dealers, the journal is the book 
commonly called for, and inſpected by a civil judge. 

In the journal, perſons and things are charged debtors to other per- 
ſons and things as creditors ; and in this it agrees with the ledger, 
where the ſame ſtyle 1s uſed, but differs from it as to forms and order ; 


ſo that it agrees with the waſte-b22% in thoſe very things where it 


differs from the ledger ; and, on the other hand, it agrees with the 
latter, in the very point wherein it differs from the former : but in 
order to ſtate the compariſon betwixt the walte-bozk and the journal, 


we ſhall turn two or three examples of the waſte- het into a journal 
form. 


Was'TE-BOOK. 


— Feb. 25th. | I. IS. Id. 
Bought of William Pope, 40 yards of black cloth, at 28 | 
14s. per yard, payable in three months, 9 
b of James Sloan, 100 yards of ſhalloon, at 10d. per 
yard. | e 
Whereof paid, O2 00 00 
Reſt due, at two months, | 02 0J 04 
4103104 
. 26th . 
Sold William Pope 4 pipes of port wine, at W 108. pee 
„ 8. 
Whereof received, 55 oo oo 
Reſt due on demand, 55 00 oo 
| Itojoojoo 
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JoURNAL. 


_ . 
Black Cloth Dr. to William Pope, 281. 


For 40 yards, at 145. per yard, payable in three months| 280 


Shalloon Dr. to Sundries, 41. 3s. 4d. a8 oy * 


To caſh paid in part for 100 yards, at rod.) 00 o 
per yard, 
To J. Sloan, for the reſt, due at twol 2 02 _ 
months, . $ : 
4193194 
— — 26th. ——-- _ | 
Sundries Drs. 3 Port by wy 110l. 1. s. d. 
Caſh, received in or 4 pipes, at 271. 
165. per 1 WER” F ss oo ce 
William Pope, for the reſt, on demand, 55 oO o 
| IIc ocſoo 


It may be here obſerved, that every caſe or example of the waſte- 
bool, when entered into the journal, is called a journal poſt, or en- 
trance; thus the examples above make three direct poſts. Again, 
a poſt is either ſimple or complex: a ſimple poſt is that which has 
but one debtor, and one creditor, as the firſt of theſe above; a com- 
plex poſt, is cither when one debtor is balanced by one or more cre- 
ditors, as in the ſecond poſt ; or when two or more debtors are ba- 
lanced by one creditor, as in the third poſt ; or when ſeveral debtors 
are balanced by ſeveral creditors ; and then the poſt is ſaid to be com- 

lex in both terms. This being premiſed, the following rules are to 
be obſerved for writing in the journal. 

1. In a ſimple poſt, the debtor is to be expreſsly mentioned, then 
the creditor, and laſtly the ſum, all in one line; after which, the nar- 
rative or reaſon of the entry, in one or more lines, as in the firſt of 
theſe three poſts above. 


2. In a complex poſt, the ſeveral debtors, or creditors, are expreſ- / 
ſed in the firſt line by themſelves, with their reſpective ſums ſub- 


Joined to them, which are to be added up, and their total carried to 
the money columns, as in the ſecond and third poſts. 

3. The debtors and creditors ſhould be written in a large letter, or 
text hand, both for ornament and diſtinction. 

Before we proceed to 2 the ledger, we ſhall previouſly in- 
quire into the nature and uſe of the terms debtor and creditor, as the 
whole art of bo9k-keeping entirely depends on a true idea of thoſe 
terms, the nature and uſe of which will be obvious from the follow- 
ing conſiderations. 

Accompts in the ledger conſiſt of two parts, which in their own 
nature are directly oppoſed to, and the reverſe of one another, which are 
therefore ſet fronting one another, and on oppoſite ſides of the ſame 
folio. Thus all the articles of the money received, go to the left fide 
of the caſh accompt ; and all the articles or ſums laid out are carried 
to the right. In like manner, the purchaſe of goods is poſted to the 
left ſide of the accompts of the ſaid goods, and the fale or diſpoſal of 
them to the right. 

Tranſactions of trade or caſes of the waſte-bo2k, are alſo made up of 
two parts, which belong to different accompts, and to oppoſite ſides 
of the ledger, e. gr. If goods are bought for ready money, the two 
parts are the s received and the money delivered; the former of 
which goes to the left ſide of the account of the ſaid goods, and the 
latter to the right ſide of the caſh account. 

The two parts in any caſe in the waſte-bo9F, when poſted to the 
journal, are denominated the one the debtor, the other the creditor of 
that poſt ; and when carried from thence to the ledger, the debtor, 
or debtor part, is entered upon the left fide (hence called the debtor 
fide) of it's own accompt, where it is charged debtor to the creditor 
part: again, the creditor, or creditor part, is poſted to the right ſide 
or creditor ſide of it's accompt, and made creditor.by the debtor part. 
Hence Italian book-keeping is ſaid to be à method of keeping ac- 
compts by double entry; becauſe every ſingle caſe of the waſte-69k, 
requires at leaſt two entrances in the ledger, viz. one for the debtor, 
— another for the creditor. 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident that the terms debtor and 


creditor are nothing elſe but marks or characteriſtics ſtamped upon the 


different parts of tranſactions in the journal, expreſſing the relation 
of theſe parts to one another, and ſhewing to which ſide of their re- 
ſpective accompts in the ledger they are to be carried. 

Having thus far . the meaning af the terms debtor and 
creditor, we ſhall now proceed to the ledger, or principal Bt of ac- 


Ledger, er Ledger-Book. 


The ledger is the principal book wherein all the ſeveral articles of 
each particular account, that ke ſcattered in other books, accordin 
to their dates, are collected and placed together in ſpaces allotted for 
them, in ſuch a manner, that the oppoſite parts of every accompt, 
are directly ſet fronting one another, on oppoſite ſides of the ſame 
folio. | 

The ledger's folios are divided into ſpaces for containing the ac- 
compts, on the head of which are written the titles of the accompts, 
marked Dr. on the left hand page, and Cr. on the right : below 
which ſtand the articles, with the word To prefixed on the Dr fide, 
and the word By on the Cr. ſide, and upon the margin are recorded 
the dates of the articles, in two ſmall columns allotted for that pur- 
poſe. The money columns are the ſame as in other books : before 


them ſtand the folio column, which contains figures, directing to the 


folio where the correſponding ledger-entrance of each article is 
made: for every thing is twice entered in the ledger, viz. on the Dr. 


: . 
ſide of one accompt, and again on the Cr. ſide of ſome other accompy 
* 


ſo that the figures mutually refer from the one to the other and; 
of uſe in examining the ledger. Beſides theſe columns, there muſt te 
kept in all 8 where number, meaſure, weight, or diſtincd e 
of coins is conſiderable, innet columns, to inſert the quantity; = 
for the ready finding any accompt in the ledger, it has an alphabet. « 
index, wherein are written the titles of all accotnpts, with the nu * 
ber of the folio where they ſtand. ray 


; How the Ledger is filled up from the Faurnal, 

t. Turn to the index and ſee whether the Dr. of the Journal poſi 
to be tranſported, be written there: if not, inſert it under it's * ; 
letter, with the number of the folio to which it is to be carried. 825 

2. Having diſtinguiſhed the Dr. and the Cr. ſides, as alrealy 4; 
rected, recording the dates, complete the entry in one line, by giviny n 
ſhort hint of the nature and terms of the tranſaction, carrying the lui 
to the money columns, and inſerting the quantity, if it be an accomnr 
of goods, &c. in the inner columns, and the reterring figure in the 
folio column. 

3. Turn next to the Cr. of the journal-poſt, and proced in the 
ſame manner with it, both in the index and ledger : with this differ. 
ence only, that the entry is to be made on the Cr. fide, and the word 
By prefixed to it. 

4. The poſt being thus entered in the ledger, return to the journal 
and on the margin mark the folios of the accompts, with the folio of 
the Dr. above, and the folio of the Cr. below, and a ſmall line be. 
tween them thus 4. "Theſe marginal numbers of the journal, are a 
kind of index to the ledger, and are of uſe in examining the 552k. 
and on other occaſions. g 

5. Is opening the accounts in the ledger, follow the order of the 
journal; that is, beginning with the firſt journal-poſt, allow the firſt 
ſpace in the ledger tor the Dr. of it, the next for the Cr. the third 
or the Dr. of the following poſt, if it be not the fame with ſome 
of thoſe already opened, and ſo on till the whole journal be tranſport- 
ed: and ſuppoſing that, through inadvertency, ſome former ſpace 
has been allowed too large, you are not to go back to ſubdivide it, in 
order to erect another accompt in it. 

Thovgh theſe rules are formed for ſimple poſts, where there is but 
one Dr. and one Cr. yet they may be eaſily applied to complex on:s, 

As examples, how articles are to be entered in the ledger, take the 
two accompts of Caſh and William Pope, fo far as mentioned ia the 
above waſte-book and journal. 


1789] [Cen 5 Dr. to. l. 


4. [17>g WP C..., l. >. 4 
Feb. [2(| To port wine, received Feb. |25'By ſha l on, paid in 
in part for four pipes, part tor 100 yards, | 
at 271. 10s. per pipe, 6 55 at 10d. per yard, 12 2:06 
1 
| — — — 1 — ——— —z w ö 
WII I. Porz. Dr. | Cox TA Cr. 
Feb [26|To port wine as pe '|Feb. |25|By black cloth, for 40 
journal. 6 5 5 lo oο t vards, at 14s. v. vd. 3 lake 


Book F Debts, or Payments. 

This is a book in which is written down the day on which all ſums 
become due, either to be received or paid, by bills of exchange, 
notes of hand, merchandizes bought or fold, or otherwiſe. By com- 

whey receipts and payments, one may, in time, provide the neceſ- 
ary funds for payments, by getting the bills, notes, &c. due to be 
paid, or by taking other precautions. 


| Caſh Book 

Is the moſt important of the auxiliary 5. Ir is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it contains, in debtor and creditor, all the caſh that comes in, 
and goes out of a merchant's ſtock. The receipts on the debtor's 
ſide : the perſons of whom it was received, on what, and on whole 
account, and in what ſpecie: and the payments, on the creditor's 
ſide ; mentioning alſo the ſpecie, the reaſons of the payments, to 
whom, and for what account they are made. | 


Book Numero's, or Wares. 
This book is kept, in order to know eaſily all the merchandizes 
that are lodged in the ware-houſe, thoſe that are taken out of it, and 
thoſe that remain therein. 


Book of Invoices. 
This ok is kept to preſerve the journal from eraſurcs, which are 


unavoidable in drawing up the accounts of invoices of the ſeveral 


merchandizes received, ſent out, or ſold ; wherein one is obliged to 
enter very minute particulars. It is alſo deſigned to render thoſe in- 
voices eaſier to find than they can be in the waſte-boo&, or journal. 


Book e Accompts current. | 
This book ſerves to draw up the accounts which are to be fent to 
correſpondents, in order to ſettle them in concert, before they are ba- 
lanced in the ledger ; it is properly a duplicate of the accounts cut- 
rent, which is kept to have recourſe to occaſionally, 


Book f Expences. 
14 pen 


The particulars of all the different charges and expences on trade, 
ſuch as carriage, duties, freight, wharfage, porterage, houſe expences, 
poſtage of letters, rents, &c. may either be kept on different pages ot 
the ſame book, or in as many — backs as the merchant finds 
convenient for his buſineſs. 

The firſt commiſſion conferred on a young clerk in the counting- 
houſe is keeping the petty caſh: in this office he is appointed to pay 
and keep the account of all incident petty expences and commerce. 

It may not be improper for thoſe who tranſa& buſineſs on com- 
miſſion tor others, to keep ſeparate accounts of the expences attend- 
ing each employer's affairs, from which they may at any _ w_ | 

url 
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4. + copy of the particulars when requeſted, or carry the amount 
* elde — when they are ſent in. Y 
15 The model of this b is very calily conceived ; and all that is ne- 
gary to be obſerved in keeping it is, that the caſh paid out in ex- 
2 on the houſhold or commercial affairs, muſt be carefully en- 
5 nder the reſpective title of the accounts for which it was paid, 
= then once a week or month be caſt up, and the ſum total trans- 
ferred to tlie walte-bo9k. 


Book of Accounts current. 

This Jon is kept in the ledger form Dr. and Cr. and contains co- 

ies of all the accounts current, which are drawn up to be ſent to 
correſpondents, 3 to have them ſettled in concert before they 

ed 1 C er. 

1 who tranſact buſineſs by commiſſion for others, 
would always take care to tender an account current to be examin- 
ed and paſſed by their employer as ſoon as his affairs are finiſhed, it 
would certainly be the molt effectual means of preventing thoſe dif- 
ferences and diſputes in trade, which ſo often ariſe from accounts 
landing open too — and might have been eaſily adjuſted while 
the particular circumſtances were freſh in the memories of both par- 
ries. 


The Receipt Book. 

The moſt common form of this ht is quarto, opening the long 
wav, and contains reccipts for all the payments a merchant makes, 
inſtead of having them upon looſe papers, or under the bills of par- 
cels, &c. cach receipt being numbered in the margin may ſerve for 
references, and the ſums may be placed in money columns on the 
——— Book f Sales, or Factar Book, 

Is an account of what 4 perſon receives to ſell in commiſſion for 
others, and of the diſpoſal thereof. It is numbered and diſtinguiſhed 
into folios, like the ledger ; on the left hand ſide is written, in a 
plain narrative ſtyle, an account of the goods received, with all 
charges; and on the oppoſite fide, an account of all the ſales and diſ- 
poſals of thoſe goods. 


Book of C:mmiſſions, Orders, or Advices. 
This is kept for entering all the commiſſions, orders, and advices 
which are received from correſpondents. This thould have a broad 


margin, for receiving the entry of remarks concerning the execution 
of them. 


Books of Acceptances 

Serve to regiſter bills of exchange, notified by letters of advice 
from correſpondents ; ſo that the merchants may know, when the 
bills are preſented, whether they have orders to accept them or not. 
When they chooſe to decline accepting a bill, they put P, i. e. pro- 
teſt, againſt the article thereof in the book ; that, on offering the bill, 
the bearer may be told he may proteſt it ; but if they accept it, they 
write A againſt it; adding the date, or day of acceptance. And this 
is cancelled, on being transferred to the debt -Bad. 


Book of Remittances. 
This bears a near relation to a book of acceptance, and is deſtined 
for regiſtering all bills of exchange, as they are remitted from cor- 
reſpondents, to require the payment thereot. : 


Book of Capies of Letters 
Serves to keep copies of letters from a merchant to his correſpon- 
dent, that he may have recourſe to them, as occaſion requires : theſe 


may prove of the utmoſt importance to his commercial affairs, and 
ſhould therefore be carefully tranſcribed. 


Month Book 

Is numbered in folios like the ledger, and divided into ſpaces, on 
the top of each of which are the names of the 12 months of the year; 
January, February, &c. allowing a whole folio, or what you pleaſe, 
to each month; and a different ſet of 12 ſpaces for every different 
year. On the left hand page enter the payments to be made to you, 
in that month; and on the right hand page the payments you are to 
make, Make a column likewiſe on the left hand of every page; in 
which, write the day of payment ; and after this,. the name of the 
debtor or creditor ; and draw the ſum into the money columns. 

* are pocket memorandum-bocks, exe annually, digeſted 


weeks and days, properly divided, for the clear and methodical 
entry of occaſional memorandums. 


Book of Veſſels 
Is kept in the form of 4 
being kept for cach veſſel. 


Ans; Book of Horkmen. 
8 — is uſed by manufacturers, who have conſiderable works on 
N lor ſetting down the work given to and returned by each 


; a particular account 


11 Book of Cargo, or Loading, 
1 : 90 for entering all goods aboard the veſſel, whether thoſe onl 
rerght, or for ſale or exchauge; the whole according to the ſpeci- 


cation } „ .: . , , 
der no 3 maſter's bills of loading: this S is kept by the 


In * +. | Bank Book. ; 
cities where there are public banks, as at Venice, Hamburgh, 
c. this book is 


or received "edge ng out ho 18 account of the ſums paid to, 
Book. Ie 


eping is likewiſe applicable with advantage to perſons of all 

| _ 8 as retailers, ſtewards, gentlemen — r &c. 

a only difference, that tie narrower their affairs and concerns 
re, the fewer bog 


laws and regulations, fixed prices on their b2oks, e 


ſingle ſtate, who has no buſineſs but the receiving at certain times in 
the year a ſum of money, which he diſburſes again for his private and 
erſonal expences, a pocket- hook is ſufficient. For one in a married 
ate, whoſe fortune conſiſts alſo of money, as he has a greater va- 
riety of expences, he muſt be careful to keep an exact account of 
what caſh he receives and pays; and to make this account more diſ- 
tin and regular, i will be beſt to keep the particulars of the pay- 
ments in a for arate book, and to bring them into a caſh-b:2% once a 
week, in totals, digeſted under ſuch 1 as he thinks fit, as bread, 
beer, fleſh; coals, candles, &c. Artificers, handicraftſmen, and the 
like, may keep accounts of the expences of living, as above : but 
it will allo be neceſſary to make a diſtinct account of the charges and 
profits of their buſineſs, which may ealily be done, by an exact ac- 
count of all they pay or owe for the materials or inſtruments of their 
work, with ſervants wages, and taxes upon their trade; and of all 
they receive, or that is due for their work. Petty traders, who deal 
in ſome hundreds of trifling wares, and make ſales to the value of a 
fartking or halfpenny, cannot pretend to keep orderly accounts, 
Theſe can only have a caſh account, which they are to charge once a 
week with thc money received, and diſcharge for what they give out ; 
at the ſame time being careful that their ſervants do not wrong 
them. It is not convenient that they fhould touch the caſh- box or 
till oftener than once a week, when it is completed ; but if they do, 
they muſt keep a ſeparate account of what they take out, to know 
what was received. Beſides which they ſhould have a | 


Book fer Memorandums, or Day-Book, 

Is that wherein all things delivered on credit are to be entered, and 
from thence transferred to a ledger ; in which an account is opened 
for every debtor or creditor, with a debt and credit both on one ſide 
with a re money column. 

More conſiderable ſhop-keepers, as drapers, mercers, &c. uſually 
keep a ledger for perſons and wares diſtinct, without any formal con- 
nection or reference of the accounts, in their ſeveral articles, where- 
by there can no regular balance be made. 

In reality, dealers in retail, if conſiderable in their way, ought not 
to come ſhort of the utmoſt pitch of art: at leaſt, they ſhould ke 


Fen 
three frond backs, a waſte, journal, and ledger; unleſs they ſhalt 


think fit to join the firſt two into one. 


The bozks neceſſary to be kept by gentlemen of landed eſtates, are, 
1. A great waſte-book, containing a plain narrative of all things as 
they occur; as receipts, and payments, every thing grven and receiv- 
ed; and, in ſhort, whatever is done relating to any thing or perſon 
they are concerned with: out of which are to be made up, 2. A caſh- 
bosk, containing in a plain narrative ſtyle, upon the debtor- ſide, all re- 
ceipts of money; and upon the creditor-ſide, all payments; and 
though there be ſeveral articles received or paid together belonging to 
the fame account, which are entered particularly in the wall, yet 
they may be ſet down here in a total ſum : for example, there is 
paid 261. for divers pieces of houſhold furniture, all particularly men- 
tioned in the — yet in the caſn- hot there needs no more than 
to ſay, paid for houſhold furniture, &c. g. A bool of accounts with 
tenants, where, in diſtin places, every one's charge and diſchar 
may be fairly written, without any great formality of iyle ; and if it 
hath a ſhow of debtor and creditor ſide, it will be the more diſtinct. 
4. A book of petty accounts with ſervants and workmen, &c. 5. A 
book of real accounts; containing an account of cattle, corn, and 
other ſtock or furniture, to know at all times what you have, and 
how it is diſpoſed of. If a gentleman advances no nearer to the ar- 
tificial part of accounting, he muſt keep an account with every per- 
ſon with whom he has dealings; which may be done in the roo 
book with his tenants accounts, only allotting diſtin& parts for them; 
the laſt will take no great room compared with the other: theſe 
bool of accounts muſt have indexes. 

For factors or ſtewards on land- eſtates, a general waſte. Boat will be 
neceſſary, to contain all matters tranſacted, relating to their maſter's 
concerns, under their management. Out of which let them make a 
caſh- bool, in the manner above directed; alſo a book of real accounts, 


that they may know what real effects, beſides money, they have the 
charge of, and how it is diſpoſed of. 


Book of Rates. 
This is a book eſtabliſhed in parliament, ſhewing at what value 
goods, which pay poundage, age to be reckoned at the cuſtom-houſe. 


A TREATISE on 
BOOK-SELLING and BOOK-SELLERS. 


Book --/elling is a profeſſed trade in bots, whether the bookſeller 
prints them himſelf, or gives them to be printed by others. 

The Argiletum was the mart of heels at Rome ; as St. Paul's 
Church-yard, Fleet-ſtreet, and Paternoſter-Row, have long been 
among us. 

Bookſellers are a kind of agents and curators in the republic of let- 
ters, and have in many places been ranked among the members of 
univerſities, and intitled to the privilege of ſtudents, as at Tubingen, 
Saliſburgh, and Paris, where they have always been diſtinguiſhrd from 
the vulgar and mechanical traders, and excepted from divers taxes 
and impoſitions laid upon other companies. 

The traffic of books was anciently very inconſiderable, inſomuch 
that the Boat-merchants both of England, France, and Spain, and 
other countries, were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of ſtationers, as 
having no ſhops, but only ſtalls and ſtands in the ſtreets. During this 
ſtate, the civil magiſtrates took little notice of the bookſellers, leav- 
ing the government of them to the univerſities, to whom they were 
ſuppoſed more immediate retainers ; whe n them 


their COT» 


| rectneſs, and puniſhed them at diſcretion, | 


&s they necd to keep, and vice verſa. For a perſon in a | 
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But when, by the invention of printing, books and bookſellers be- 
gan to multiply, it became a matter of more conſequence, and the 
{overeigns wel the direction of them into their own hands; giving 
them new ſtatutes, appointing officers to fix prices, and granting 


| licences, privileges, &c. 


The officcs of bookſellers and printers were formerly united in the 
ſame perſons : among a liſt of learned bookſellers, mol of them were 
found to be authors. 

- Bookſellers, in modern times, have drawn their buſineſs into leſs 
compaſs, and, leaving the labour of compoling J to one {et of per- 
ſons, and that of printing them to another, content themſelves with a 
gainful part; thus miniſtering to the republic of letters not with the 
head, or the hand, but the purſe only. To which we may add, that 
the chief ſcience of bookſellers conlilts at preſent in the knowledge 
of the titles, different editions, prices, and ſcarcity of b9%s, without 
any regard to their contents or qualities, otherwiſe than as theſe affect 
the fale of that commodity. | 

Bookſellers have, nevertheleſs, been very important and uſeful 
agents between authors and the public; and have contrit uted in no 
ſmall degree to the encouragement of genius and literary induſtry, and 
the ſpread of ſcience. There are few authors, who have undertaken 
the printing and publiſhing of any work likely to de tranſmitted to 
poſterity, without being connected with fome bookſeller or book- 
ſellers eminent in their profeſſion. 

The univerlity of Paris had formerly the ſole power of creating and 
appointing bookſellers, who were to take an oath to the univerlity; 
and were reputed part of the academical body, and, as ſuch, intitled to 
the exemptions ot the other members thereof: the univerſity alſo de- 

ſed or expelled them at diſcretion. But in 1647, Louis XI. thought 
Fe to preſcribe ſume new regulations; and under Francis I. the book- 


| ſellers were brought wholly under the royal authority, and received 


ſtatutes from the king. 

In London, book ſellers were incorporated by the charter of Philip 
and Mary, in deed, and the name of freemen of the myſtery or art of 
a ſtationer of the city of London and ſuburbs thereof. 

The preamble to this charter runs in theſe words: “ We con- 
ſidering and mani ſeſtiy perceiving, that ſeveral ſeditious and hereti- 
cal Loads both in verſe and proſe, are daily publiſhed, ſtamped and 
printed by divers ſcandalous, ſchiſmatical and heretical perſons, not 
only exciting our ſubjects and liegemen to ſedition and diſobedience 
againſt us, our crown and dignity ; but alſo to the renewal and pro- 
pagating very great and deteſtable hereſies, againſt the faith and ſound 
catholic doctrine of the holy mother the church; and being willing 
bo provide a proper remedy in this caſe, do will, give, grant, 

Co: 


The reaſon given in this preamble for incorporating the book- 
ſellers, ſhews that they were 2 ned for a ſtate- engine, which in the 
hands of a popith ſovereign might aſſiſt in the reduction of the na- 
tion to the obedience of the papacy. 

The privileges granted to the ſtationers by this charter, were very 
conſiderable. No bye- law was to be made without the concurrence 
of the commonalty or body of freemen, who are thereby empowered 
to meet for ſuch purpoſe without moleſtation. The commonalty are 
allowed to chooſe a maſter and wardens once a year or oftener, from 
amongſt themſelves, i. e. freemen, for ever; and to remove or diſ- 
place the maſter and wardens at their pleaſure. 

No perſon to exerciſe the art of printing for fale, unleſs he be free 
of the — Company of the city of London, except patentees 
authorized by his Majeſty's ſpecial privilege. 

The maſters and wardens are empowered to ſearch for, and to 
ſeize, take away, tear, burn, or convert to the uſe of their ſociety, 
all prohibited books: to impriſon offenders for three months: and 
to levy a fine of five pounds for every otfence againſt the regulations 
of this charter, 


This charter was exemplified and confirmed by queen Elizabeth 
and king Charles II. 


It may · be proper. to obſerve that this charter neither conſtitutes a 
court of ailiſtants, nor a livery. 

The livery of this company was granted by the city of London not 
till the 2d of Elizabeth ; and then in ſuch a latitude as not to ex- 
clude or refuſe any freeman able and willing to take it up. 

As to the court of aſſiſtants; the firſt mention thereof is found in 
the XXth article of that arbitrary charter granted by king Charles II. 
and repealed by act of parliament in 2d William and Mary. 

However this power has been obtained in the government of the 
Stationers Company; the liverymen have always inſiſted upon a 
right to be choſen into the court of aſſiſtants according to their ſe- 
niority; and in the caſe of Mr. Giles Suſſex [Anno Domini 1691) 
the court of lord-mayor and aldermen did not only order him to be 
admitted one of the aſſiſtants of the ſaid Company; but committed 
the maſter and wardens for refuſing to admit him, to the gaol of New- 

te, 

This Company has been favoured with ſeveral other royal grants: 
particularly king James I. being informed of the poor ſtate and con- 
dition of many freemen of this Company, granted the corporation 
ſole right to print primers, pſalters, and _- all almanacks, prog- 
noltications, and , thereunto tending in the Engliſh tongue for 
their help and relief. But that part of the trade reſpecting alma- 
nacks, &c. has for ſeveral years been laid open, in conſequence of an 
application to. the Houſe of Lords, by the late Mr. Carnan of St. 
Paul's Church-yard. 

How far this bounty of the ſovereign, which is {lill retained by the 
court of aſſiſtants, extends to the help and relief of the poor freemen, 
is worthy of their inquiry, who have power to call for the account 
of that {{ock, which has for many years been divided very largiouſly p 
amongſt the afliltants, and their relations and favourites; h 

Should we now conſider the bookſellers out of their corporate ca- 
pacity ; and only view them, as individuals, each purſuing their pri- 


q 


vate intereſt, we find them greatly indulged by the laws, 


| boom M. Chateau Renault had ** diligence and art prepares 8 
h VI 
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not under the caprice of a licencer, nor reſtrained from ü one 
ſelling any ſubje& that does not alarm the government, But ke s ” 
ſhall we meet with, amongſt the Englith bookſellers, a Ste he 205 
Bleau, a Plantain, a Janſſen, who were men of genius and — : 
Moſt of our bookicllers labour under a very great difadvane | 
which is, that very few of them have a liberal education; there E 
though their profeſſion is one of the molt genteel and honourabj, 
and very well becoming a gentleman ; they, nevertheleſs, have "5 
other advantage above the meaneſt trader, than that of dealin ya 
Boots, while others deal, perhaps, in old bt, oyſters, apples Tay 
which makes one compare them to a blind man, introduced int . 
place adorned with ſome of the inimitable pieces of Titian, M; h 1 
Angelo, Raphacl, Rubens, Le Brun, Coepel, Holben, Van 
Kneller, &c. For though he be environed with ſome of the ; F 
beautiful pieces of painting, he 1s nevertheleſs an uttter firationr 6 
it, nor can he judge of their elegance and beauty. Likewile N 
bookſellers are, perhaps, every day amidſt tl er 


ie belt authors eycry age 
has produced, and are, nevertheleſs, as great ſtra 


angers to them, as if 
they were carried all on a ſudden to the court of Preſter ohn: 
though ſome of them are very much infatuated with a pretended merit 
which it is impoſſible any body elſe thould difcover but themſc1lye, * 

It is wiſhed all bookſellers would follow the example of thoſe of Pa 
ris, where there is not one who has not ſtudied, at leaſt, as far as jhe. 
toric, and conſequently underſtands the Greek and Latin tongues; 1 
therefore can read moſt of their authors, and, if they have any e 
nius, can likewiſe underſtand them : but as the reading is the y 
to it, how can thoſe pretend to be judges of a work, who cannat 10 
much as read it ? 

What judgment will our poſterity form of the bookſellers, when 
they find that in their times they have encouraged obſcenity and 
ribaldry ? Muſt they not imagine that their minds were very much 
vitiated, or that our age is fertile in producing profligates and block. 
heads, utter ſtrangers to morality and true learning ? 

It is true, that the works of thoſe authors are bought very cheap 

6 . » 2 , 
conſidering what bookſellers gain by it; but thoſe torts of works 
have but what bookſellers themſelves call a run, and will never bexr 
reading twice; they are like thoſe Spaniſh olla Podridas, at Pets 
Pouris, which we have a fancy to taſte once, but which we ſhouldbe 
ſorry to ſee every ſerved at our tables, as a common food ; while 
on the contrary, thoſe written for our edification, or inſtruction, have 
always their merit, and are always in requeſt: and if the book ſeller is 
longer kept out of his money, he might, however, conſider it as an 
eſtate he has purchaſed, not tor himlelt only, but likewiſe for his pol- 
terity, and which is to bring him ſeveral times the intereſt and prin- 
cipal, without the fund being ever exhauſted. A depraved alt is 
never univerſal, and never reaches the moſt ſenſible part of a nation, 
which has always the majority on it's fide ; and far from being here- 
ditary, it is ſeldom of a long duration: which conſideration muſt be 
a very great inducement to a bookſeller to buy valuable copies. 

Monopoly ſeems their favourite vice; for though we can judge, 
from ſeveral inſtances, that there is no great cordiality or friend{hip 
ſubſiſting between them, — nevertheleſs all reunite in one, (eſpe- 
cially thoſe among them, who by unjuſtifiable means have acquired 
the greater . to oppreſs thoſe of their brethren they have ſome 

ique againſt, which always proceeds from ſelf-intereſt ; it ſeems, 
cauſe ſome of them live in ſplendour and opulence, as if they were 
determined others ſhould not live at all. We cannot blame them ſor 
oppoſing thoſe, who, Nee to all laws and equity, rob them of their 
property, on purpoſe to under- ſell it, and thereby fruſtrate them of 
the profit they could reaſonably expect from it; but it is equally un- 
juſt in them, to attempt to engroſs the whole trade to themlelves, 
hat! becauſe they are maſters of a copy, which has proved bene- 
ficial to them, mult others be deprived of the ſame advantages which 
they ſuppoſe they could make of another ſuch copy ? Muſt no author 
write, but thoſe who write for them? Or is none capable to write, 
but thoſe who write for them? Or does the whole merit of a work 
conſiſt in their publiſhing it? Are there none good but thoſe which 
are publiſhed by them? Muſt every ſubject be deſerted, which has 
been once treated of for them ? Mult the verſion of the ſcripture 
St. Jerome be deſpiſed becauſe that of the Septuagint was the firlt, 
and much eſteemed ? Have the writings of Tertullian, Origen, and 
St. Cyprian, eclipſed the luſtre of thoſe of St. Auguſtine ? or thoſe 
of St. Auguſtine proved diſadvantageous, or detrimental to thoſe of. 
Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyprian, &c. Mult any future poets forbear 
writing, becauſe Mr. Pope has written with general lands] Why 
has Chambers compiled a dictionary of arts and ſciences, ſince 
Corneille had done it before him? What, becauſe he has pirated 
Corneille, and becauſe certain bookſellers have publiſhd that work, 
and the Scotch Encyclopedia, may not we offer the PRESENT WORK 
to the public, as a valuable acguiſitian, which contains all the ex- 
cellencies of BOTH WORKS, With all the new improvements and diſco- 
veries, and in which are carefully avoided all the unneceſſary references 
of the former, as well as the ſyſtematic inconveniences of the latter * 


BOOKING, among merchants, &c. the making an entry of an 
thing in the journal. See Book, JournaL, &c. : 

BOOM, in fea-language, a long piece of timber with which the 
clue of the ſtudding fail is ſpread out; and ſometimes the boom is uſed 
to ſpread or loom out the clue of the main-maſt. | 

Booms are of ſeveral kinds; as ſtudding-ſail boms, jib b99ms, ſquare 
ſail booms, &c. 

Boom alſo implics a pole with a bruſh or baſket at the top, placed 
to direct ſhips how to ſteer into a channel. See BEACON. | 

Boom, in marine fortification, denotes a ſtrong cable or chain, faſ- 
tened to a number of yards, poles, &c. extended acroſs the mouth 
the harbour, to prevent the entrante of the enemies (hips. Such a 
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how ſtrong ſoever, it was forced by Sir Thomas Hobſon. At one 
end of the Boom, there is generally an opening contrived for the paſ- 
ſage of (hips. 2232388 
COMING, among ſailors, denotes the application of a boom 
to the ſails. "OY f ü 

Booming of the ſails is never uſed but in quarter-winds, or before 
a wind. When a ſhip is ſaid to come booming towards us, it ſigni- 
tes that ſhe comes with all the ſail ſhe can make. 

BOOMITES, the name given by ſome to a kind of bright and 
tranſparent agate, which repreſents the figutes of ſhrubs, trees, 

les, &c. 
 BOOPTHALMUS, in natural hiſtory, ox-eye ſtone, a peruliar 
kind of agate, of a grey colour, in which there frequently appear 
large circles of a deep bluiſh black, reſembling the eyes of ſome 
great animal. a ; : 

BOOPS, in ichthyology, is a ſmall fiſh, about five inches in length, 
and remarkable for the largeneſs of it's eyes. It is of a rounded 
ſhape, and it's ſcales are large. See Plate of Fiſh, Ne 56. They are 
caught in the Mediterranean, and fold at Naples, Meſſina, and Genoa. 

Boors is alſo applied to a ſpecies of the whale: 

BOOR-wsrm, in natural hiſtory, a ſea- worm, which bores the 
bottoms of ſhips. 

BOOT, a well-known cover for the leg, made of leather, and uſed 
on horſeback. 

The bt is ſaid to have been the invention of the Carians : it was 
firſt made of leather, afterwards of braſs and iron : and was proof 
both againſt cuts and thruſts : from hence, Homer calls the Greeks 
brazen-booted. | | 

Hunting- hes are made of thinner leather than ordinary; as the 
fiſhing ones are of a ſtrong thick kind, fit to keep out water. 

The boot was much uſed among the ancients, by the foot, as well 
as horſemen. 

The Chineſe have a kind of 4:9ts made of (ilk; or fine ſtuff, lined 
with cotton, a full inch thick, which they always wear at home and 
abroad. | 

There are alſo chirurgical 7e, for the cure bf crooked and diſ- 
torted legs. 

Boors; Jact-Boors, a kind of very ſtrong bots, uſed by the 
troopers. 5 | 

Boor, bordeguin, is likewiſe a kind of torture for criminals ; to 
extort a confeſhon, by means of a bz9!, ſtocking, or buſkin of parch- 
ment; which being put on the leg moiſt, and brought near the fire, 
in ſhrinking ſqueezes the leg violently, and occaſions intolerable pain. 

There is alſo another kind of boot, conſiſting of four thick ſtrong 
boards, bound round with cords; two of cheſs are put between the 
criminal's legs, and the two others placed one on the outſide of one 
leg, and the other on the other; then, ſqueezing the legs againſt the 
boards by the cords, the criminal's bones are ſeverely pinched, or even 
broken, &c. 


The bot is now diſuſed in England; but it ſubſiſts ſtill in ſome 
other countries. 
 Boor-laft, a wooden inſtrument, of a cylindrical form, uſed by 
ſhoemakers fot widening the leg of a bot. It is lit in two parts; be- 
tween which a wedge is driven when it is put into the bot. 
Boor-topping, in naval affairs, is the act of cleaning the upper part 
of a ſhip's bottom, or that part which lies immediately under the ſur- 
face of the water, and daubing it over with tallow, or with a coat or 


mixture of tallow, ſulphur, relin, &c. 


BOOTES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
ſphere conſiſting of twenty-three ſtars, according to Ptolemy's cata- 
logue ; of” twenty-eight in Tycho's; of thirty-four in Bayer's; of 
hfty-two in Hevclius's ; and of fifty-tive in Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue 

OOTH, particularly denotes a {tall or ſtanding in a fair or mar- 
ket : the term is alſo applied to any temporary ſtructure deſigned for 
thade or ſhelter, and formed of boards or . ; 

BOOTY, whatever is taken from an enemy in time of war. By 
the law of Moſes, the beoty taken from the enemy was equally di- 
vided between the army and the people, Numb. xxxi. 27; though 
under the kings a different kind of diſtribution took place. 

Among the Greeks, the 3osty was divided in common among the 
army, the general only claiming a larger ſhare, | 

By the military diſcipline of the Romans, ſpoils taken from the 
—_ belonged to the republic, particular perſons had no right to 

Among the Mahometans, two thirds of the ſpoils are allowed to 
te army; the other third to God, to Mahomet, and his relations, 
and to the orphans, the poor, and the pilgrims. 

2 us, if the general be abſent, the booty is diſtributed among 

t - loldiery 3 two parts being allowed to the cavalry, and one to the 

we ”_ 5 2 is allowed ten ſhares, a lieutenant ſix, and a cor- 

Ir, i | 

vol nc by e general be in the field, every body takes what he 

BOUQUINIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of heretlcs, ſo called 

* Boquinus their founder, who taught that · Chriſt did not die for 

——_ but only for the faithful; that he was preſent only in the 

Euchariſt to them, and conſequently was only a particular Saviour. 

8 en the name given by ſome naturaliſts to the bufonite : they 
re — teeth of a fiſh, and not real ſtones, as ſome affirm. 

Fo RAK, a fabulous animal, ſaid to be of a middle nature, be- 

een an aſs and a mule, and to have carried Mahomet in his aerial 

8 from Jeruſalem into heaven. 

* tastes. in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the male 
A c flowers whereof grow on ſeparate plants, and have ſuch a 
wx = appearance, that they are called by two names; the male 

8 * ampana, and the female the carimpana. The fruit is a 

ih obtuſe berry, of a rigid ſtructure, and containing only one 


Cell; 0 
oi an ſeeds are three in number, and are of an oval compreſſed 
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View, in 1702, for the defence of the plate fleet 2005 there; but, 
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BORAX, a ſaline ſubſtance, of which neither the origin, or the 
component ps are as yet known. It comes from the Eatt Indies 
in little cryſtalline maſſes, ſomewhat reſembling ſmall cryſtals of ſal 
gem, mixed with earth and other impurities. 

It is commonly ſaid, that borax is prepared in the eaſtern countries, 
from a green ſaline liquor; which runs from certain hills, and is re- 
ceived in pits lined with clay, and ſuffered to evaporate by the ſun's 
heat; that a bluiſh mud, which the liquor brings along with it, is 
hs oa ſtirred up, and a bituminous matter which floats upon the 
ſurface taken off; that when the whole is reduced to a thick conſiſt- 
ence, ſome melted fat is mixed, the matter covered with dry vegetable 
ſubſtances, and a thin coat of clay ; and that when the falt has cryſtal- 
lized, it is ſeparated from the earth by a ſieve. 

In the ſame countries is found, in conſiderable quantities, a native 
mineral alkaline falt on the ſurface of the earth, ſometimes tolerably 
pure, more commonly blended with heterogeneous matters of various 
colours ; the nitrum or natron of the ancients, the baurach of the 


Arabians. This alkali appears to be the. ſame with the baſis of the 


ſea-ſalt, and with the lixivial ſalt of kali or kelp, and ſome other ma- 
ritime 2 It differs from the common vegetable alkalies, in be- 
ing milder and leſs acrid in taſte, aſſuming a cryſtalline appearance, 
not deliquiating in the air, or very {lowly ; forming with the ma- 
rine acid a pertect ſea· ſalt, with the nitrous quadrangular nitre, and 
with the vitriolic, a ſal mirabile. 

Mr. Pott received from Tranquebar (where the greateſt quantities 
of b;rax are made) a ſand, under the name of ore of borax, with an ac- 
count that certain acrid vegetable matters were added in the prepara- 
tion of the berux. The ore yielded, on elixation, only the mineral 
alkali, with a little ſea-ſalt. - 

The mineral alkali appears, from experiment, to be a principa 
ingtedient in b-rax. On treating brax with acids, about one-fourth 
it's weight of a peculiar ſaline ſubſtance, called ſedative ſalt, is ſepa- 
rated, and the reſiduum proves a combination of the alkali, with the 


acid employed: thus, when the marine acid is uſed, a genuine ſea- 


ſalt remains ; when the nitrous; a quadrangular nitre; and when the 
vitriolic, a ſal mirabile. The ſubſtance ſeparated, joined to the mi- 
neral alkali, to the baſis of ſea-ſalt; or to the (alt of kali, recompoles . 
borax again. | | 

The properties of this ſubſtance, ſo far as they are known, are 
theſe: it is of a bright ſnowy whiteneſs, extremely light, compoſed 


of fine plates or ſcales, ſoft, and as it were unctuous to the touch, of 


no ſmell, of a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with a flight impreſſion 
of coldneſs. It diſſolves diſficultly in boiling water, and on the li- 
quor's cooling, cryſtallizes on it's ſurface into thin plates, which 
uniting and becoming larger, fall to the bottom. lt likewiſe diſ- 
ſolves, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in rectified ſpirit of wine: the ſolu- 
tion ſet on fire burns with a green flame. Moiltened and expoſed to 
a conſiderable heat; it in part ſublimes; by repeated humeQations the 
whole may be elevated. Whilſt dry; it proves perfectly fixed: it 
melts, emits aqueous vapours, and runs into a vitreous ſubſtance, 


diſſoluble again as at firſt : neither the glals nor the ſalt itſelf are af- 


feed by the air. It makes no change in the colour of blue flowers. 
It unites with the common alkaline Pts, in ſome degree neutralizesg, 
and renders them capable of cryſtallization. It is ſaid to expel from 
alkalies every acid except the vitriolic, though expelled itſelf by every 
acid from the alkaline baſis of the b:rax. 

Thus we find b2rax compoſed of two principles, one every where 
plentiful, another which has not hitherto been obtained but from bo- 
rax itſelf ; the laſt in the ſinalleſt proportion. How far this pecu- 
liar ſubſtance is natural or artificial, of mineral gr of vegetable ori- 
gin, is wholly unknown; | 

With regard to the refining of herax, the rough ſalt is faid by ſome 
to be diſſolved in lime-water, by others in a lixivium of cauſtic al- 
kali, and by others in alum water. This much is certain, that borax 
diſſolved in common water, and cryſtallized in the common manner, 
forms extremely ſmall cryſtals: that theſe differ in ſeveral reſpects 
from the refined b»rax of the ſhops, inſomuch that Cramer calls the: 
latter not a purified but adulterated borax ; that borax ſhoots into 
larger cryſtals when diſſolved in lime-water, than in common water 
and when the veſlel is covered, and a gentle warmth continued during 
the cryſtallization, than in other circumſtances. , 

Bok Ax is alſo employedby dyers to give a gloſs to ſilks; is uſed in 
Italy by the ladies as a coſmetic ; and in making Glauber's ſalt, It 
is alſo extremely ſerviceable in ſoldering of metals, by accelerating 
the fuſion of the ſurfaces of the metals -to be joined, and clearing 
them of any calx or other matter by which they might be prevented 
from being perfectly applied to each other. See SOLDERING. - 

BokAx, in medicine, is uſed to promote delivery. It's virtue be- 
ing that of inciſive and aperient ſalt, it is effectual againſt diſeaſes- 
which proceed from an inſpiſſation of the humours, and obſtructions 
ariſing from thence. The doſe is a dram. It is commonly given 
in powder mixed with ſaffron, myrrh, oil of cinnamon, caſtor, the 
volatile ſalt of amber, and the like. Some adviſe a few grains of it 
to be taken in a poached egg, as a provocative to venery. 

Borax calcihed is reckoned of ſpecific virtue in fluxes of the belly, 
or the ſemen, as being a kind of ſtyptie earth. The doſe is from a 
ſcrrple to half a dram. i 

Borax is farther uſeful in medicine, as it enters the compoſition of 
the unguentum citrinum. 


Book Ax, glaſs of, is obtained by melting the cryſtals of this ſalt; 


and it is the only ſalt that aſſumes a vitteous appearance from fire 
without addition. The glaſs becomes opake, and pulveriſes in the air. 
Borax forms with earth different ſorts of glaſs, which are in gene- 


ral very hard and compact, and at firſt extremely tranſparent ; but 


they are liable to become cloudy and opake by being long expoſed to 

the air. It is alſo uſed in preparing the imitations of precious 

ſtones. | ; 
Bon Ax is alſo a name #pplied to the bufonites or toad-ſtone. 
BORBONIA, in botany, is a plant whoſe flower hath hye leaves, 
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and is of the butterfly ſhape. In the pod is incloſed a kidney-ſhaped 
ſeed. There are three ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good Hope : 
they are with difficulty propagated here. It is of the diadelphia de 

candria Claſs. 

Bok BON1A Aftray an appellation given by ſome to the ſolar faculæ, 
on a ſuppoſition that they were ſecondary planets. 

BO BORIT ES, BokRBORIAN1, in church hiſtory, a branch of 
Gnoſtics, in the ſecond century, who, beſides embracing the errors 
of theſe heretics, denied the lalt judgment. Their name is derived 
from gcęgcgoc, filth, on account of a cuſtom they had of daubing their 
faces and bodies with dirt and filth. 

BORBOTHA, in zoology, the eel-pout. See Gapus. 

BORDAGE, the condition or ſervice of the bordarit. 

BORDARII, in the Domeſday inquiſition, perſons ſuppoſed to 
be inferior to the vin, as being [imited to a {mall number of acres. 

Box DARII were alſo ſervants employed about the houſe in fetch- 
ing wood, drawing water, grinding corn, cleaning yards, and the like. 

ORDAT, in commerce, a {mall narrow ftuff, which is manu- 
ee in ſome parts of Egypt, particularly at Cairo, Alexandria, and 
mieta. 

BORDER, in gardening, a narrow bed adjoining to a walk, ſerv- 
ing to bound and incloſe the parterres, and prevent their being injured 
by walking on them. 

Borders are made either circular, ſtrait, or in cants; and are turned 
into knots, ſcrolls, volutes, and other compartments. They are ren- 
dered very ornamental by the flowers, ſhrubs, yews, &c. that are 
raiſed in them. They are always laid with a ſharp riſing in the 
middle; becauſe, if they are flat, they are no ways _—_ e to the 
eye: and as for their breadth, the largeſt are allowed five or ſix fect, 
and the leſſer commonly four. 

There are four ſorts of borders: 1. Thoſe continued about par- 
terres, Without any interruption. 2. "Thoſe cut into compartments 
and convenient diſtances by ſmall paſlages ; theſe two are raiſed in the 
middle, and adorned with flowers and ſhrubs. 3. Even and flat ones, 
without flowers. And, 4. Quite plain border ; only ſanded, as 
in goes of orangery. . | } 

ORDERS, among floriſts, are ſuch leaves as ſtand about the middle 
thrum of a flower. | 

BORD-HALTENNV, a ſmall toll, by cuſtom paid to the lord of 
the town for ſetting up boards, tables, booths, &c. in fairs and markets. 

Box p-LanDs, demeſnes which lords keep in their hands for the 
maintenance of their board or table. a 

Borp-Lope, a ſervice required of tenants to ny timber out of 
the woods of the lord to his houſe. It is alſo uſed to ſignify the 
yy og proviſion which the bordarii or bord-men paid for their 

rd-lands. be, 

BoxD-SERVICE, the tenure of bord-lands, by which ſome lands 


in certain places are held of the biſhop of London, and the tenants 
now 
their lord's table. 

BORDURE, in heraldry, a cutting off from within the eſcutcheon 
all round it, about one-fifth of the field, - ſerving as a difference in a 
coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families of the ſame name, or 
bearing the ſame coat. If the line, conſtituting the bordure, be 
ſtrait, and the bordure be plain, then in blazoning you muſt only 
name the colour of the bordure.. | | 

Bordures are ſometimes ingrailed, gobonated, invited, &c, S-e 
INGRAILED, &c. | | 

If the bordure be charged with any part of plants or flowers, the 
term is verdoy of trefoils, or whatever flower it be. If it conſiſts of 
.ermins, vairy, or any of the furs, they ſay perflew of ermins, &c. If 
the bordure be charged with martlets, the word is charged with an 
enaluron of martlets,” &c. = | 

Bordures are ſymbols of protection, favour, and reward, and as ſuch 
kings beſtow them on hob they have a value for. 

RE, among engineers, denotes the diameter of the barrel of a 
gun, or Cannon, or rather it's whole cavity. 8 ; 

Bore, ſquare, among mechanics, a ſquare piece of well-temper- 
ed ſteel, fitted into a handle, ſerving to widen holes, and making 
them perfectly round. | 
——— „in a general ſenſe, ſomething relating to the north. 

hus, | 
BoREAL-ſigns, in aſtronomy, are the firſt ſix ſigns of the zodiac, 
or thoſe northwards of the equinoctial. 

BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common ule for the north-wind. 

Pezron obſerves, that anciently Boreas ſignified the north-eaſt wind, 
blowing at the time of the ſummer ſolſtice. Boreas is repreſented, 
in painting, like an old man with a horrible look, his hair and beard 
covered with ſnow or hoar froſt, with the feet and tail of a ſerpent. 

BOREASMI, feaſts inſtituted at Athens in honour of Boreas. 

BORECH, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſalt imported from Perſia, 

BORECOLLE, in botany, a ſpecies of cabbage. There are three 
forts ; the common, the green, and the Siberian or curled colewort, 
called Scotch kale. The two former are ſown about the middle of 


April, and are fit to be tranſplanted about two months after. The 


latter kind may be ſown about the middle of July, and will be fit for 


uſe from Chriſtmas till April. This herb is an excellent food for ' 


Cattle. See CABBAGE. | 

BOREE, or Bourex, a kind of dance, ſuppoſed to come 
from Auvergne, or from Biſcay. It is compoſed of three ſteps join- 
ed together by two motions ; and begun with a crotchet, riſing. 
The firſt couplet contains twice four meaſures, and the ſecond twice 
eight. It conſiſts of a ballance ſtep and a coupee. 

BORING, in a general ſenſe, the act of perforating or making a 
hole through any ſolid body. Boring the bones of the ſcull, among 
ſurgeons, is properly called trepanning. . 

ORING birch trees, and others, in the ſpring, for their juice, is 
alſo called tapping, and bleeding. f 


BORING, in farriery, an ope vation in uſe fag the cure of wrenched 


y ſixpence per acre, in lieu of finding proviſion anciently for 


rſons 


| 


+ ſhoulders in horſes. It is thus: having cut a hole in the {kin 
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the part affected, they blow it up with a tobacco pipe, as a butcher 


_ a AN of veal ; after which they - apy a cold fla: iron, like 
the point of a ſword blade, eight or ten inches up between 
der blade and the ribs: this hey call Hering. s he thou 

Box ix, in mineralogy, a method of piercing the earth with 
ſcoping irons, which, being drawn back at proper times, brin 
with them ſamples of the different ſtrata through which they * 
paſſed ; by the examination of which the ſkilful mineraliſt wWill be 
able to gueſs whereabouts a vein of ore may lie, or whether it will ba 
worth while to open a mine there or no, 

BoriNG of maſts, from top to bottom, is ſaid to be a means 
ſtrengthening and preſerving them; as it makes them dry and harden 
the better, and prevents their cleaving and cracking: for want of this 
the outſide drying, when the inſide does not, the former ſhrinks fatter 
than the latter; which is prejudicial to them. 

Bonne of water pipes. This operation 1s performed with a horſe. 
mill, as at Paul's Wharf for the New River Company. 

Belidor, in his hydraulics, has deſcribed a machine, in which 2 
water-wheel is made uſe of both to turn the augre, and to bring for- 
ward the carriage on which the pipe to be bored reſts. 

This machine (ſee plate 105, fig. 4,) is put into motion by the wa. 
ter-wheel A, in the axis of which there is a cog-wheel B, that turng 
the lanterns C and D; the trundles of D turn two ſmall wheels E 
and F; the firſt of which is vertical, and turns the augre; the other 
is horizontal, and moves the carriage by means of the two arms I 
and I, H draws the wheel G towards f „and | puſhes it in a con. 
trary direction; and theſe combined actions cauſe the carriage to ad- 
vance towards F, and the augre to bore the pipe. The augre bein 
about 12 feet long, and proportionally heavy, is ſupported by the 
pieces L, L; and they are prepared fo as to give no obſtruction, in 
the following manner: C, C, fig. 5, are two planks of wood which 
are faſtened to the timber-work of the mill ; theſe encompaſs another 
plank hung by a cord, at the bottom of which are fixed the pieces , 4, 
with joints at e and e: and, that they may not move out of the verti- 
cal plane, they are joined by tennons to the plank a, in which t 
may work freely: on the {ide of one of thele pieces is fixed a ſpring 
g. in order to hinder them from uniting, by forcing them into a mor- 
tiſe in 4; in this ſituation the two pieces are penetrated with a lle 
through which the augre is to paſs. The cord is faſtened to the 
plank a, as in fig. 6, and goes over the two pullies h, h: at the other 
end of the cord there is hung a weight e, reſting on the piece N, 
which is ſupported at one end by the piece O, — fixed at the other 
by a joint to the lever K, which has it's center of motion in the 

iece of wood H ; ſo that, leaning againſt the extremity M of the 
ever, N quits the ſupport O, the ＋ ſinks down, and draws up 
the piece a; then the ſides 6, 6, fig. 58, quits the mortiſe d, and the 
ſpring g ſeparates them: and thus the ſupporter does not in the leaſt 
hinder the motion of the augre. 

An eaſy and ſimple method for boring alder-poles for water-pipes 
is thus: being furniſhed with poles of a fit ſize, horſes, or truſſels, 
are procured of a due height, both to lay the poles, and reſt the au« 
gre on in bering ; they alſo ſet up a lath, whereby to turn the leſſer 
ends of the poles, and adapt them to the cavitics of the greater ends of 
others, in order to make the joint ſhut each pair of poles together, 
The outer or concave part is called the female, and the other, or in- 
ner, the male part of the joint. In turning the male part, they make 
a channel or ſmall groove in it, at a proper diſtance from the 
end; and, in the female part, bore a ſmall hole to fit over this chan- 
nel ; they then bore through their poles, ſticking up great nails at 
each end, to guide them right : but they commonly bore a pole at 
both ends; ſo that if it be crooked one way, they can nevertheleſs 
bore it through, and not ſpoil it. 

BORITH, mentioned in Jer, ii. 22, is thought to be the herb kali, 
or ſaltwort ; of the aſhes of which ſome make ſoap, and a very good 
lye to waſh linen with. x 

ROLYBICUS, the north-weſt wind. 

ROUGH, BukrRovucn, BoROW, or Buro R, a corporation or 
town, which is not a city. The word, in it's original ſignification, 
meant a company, conliſting of ten families, which were bound to- 
gether as each other's pledge. Afterwards þb2r2ugh came to ſignify a 
town, having a wall or ſome kind of encloſure round it: and all 
places that in old time had the name of borough, it is ſaid, were for- 
tified or fenced in ſome ſhape or other. 

Borough is a place of ſafety and privilege : and ſome are called free 
burghs, and the tradeſmen in them free burgeſſes, from a freedom 
they had granted to them originally, to buy and fell without diſturb- 
ance, and exempt from toll. | . 

Box ouch is now particularly appropriated to ſuch towns or vi 
lages as ſend burgeſſes or repreſentatives to parliament, whether they 


be incorporated or not. 


They are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter or ſtatute, and thoſe 


1 by — cription or cuſtom. The number in England and Wales, in- 
clu 


ing cities and cinque ports, which elect members, is 215; ſome 
of which ſend one, but the moſt of them ſend two repreſentatives. 
BokovG ns, royal, in Scotland, are corporations made for the ad - 
vantage of trade, by charters granted by Kecral of theit Kings, hav- 
ing the privilege of ſending commiſſioners to repreſent them in par- 
liament, beſides other peculiar immunities. They form a body of 
themſelves, and ſend commiſſioners each to an annual convention at 
Edinburgh, to conſult the benefit of trade, and their general intereſt. 
BokouGH-courts, are certain courts held in boroughs, by reſcrip- 
tion, charter, or act of parliament: ſuch are the ſheriff's court, 
and court of huſtings, in London. | 
Borxouch-Enghſh, a cuſtamary deſcent of lands and tenements, 
in ſome ancient boroughs and copyhold manors, by which they come 
to the youngeſt inſtead of the eldeſt ſon ; or, if the owner have no 
iſſue, to the younger Inſtead of the elder brother. This cuſtom goes 


with the _ although there be a G&ie or feoffinent at the 2 
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Bok BON1A Aſtra an appellation given by ſome to the ſolar faculæ, 
on a ſuppoſition that they were ſecondary planets. 

BO BORIT ES, BokBORLIANI, in church hiſtory, a branch of 
Gnoſtics, in the ſecond century, who, beſides embracing the errors 
of theſe heretics, denied the lalt judgment. Their name is derived 
from gcgscgoc, filth, on account of a cuſtom they had of daubing their 
faces and bodies with dirt and filth. 

BORBOTHA, in zoology, the eel-pout. See Gapus. 

BORDAGE, the condition or ſervice of the bordarii. 

BORDARII, in the Domeſday inquiſition, perſons ſuppoſed to 
be inferior to the villam, as being [mined to a ſmall number of acres. 

BoRDAR11 were alſo ſervants employed about the houſe in fetch- 
ing wood, drawing water, grinding corn, cleaning yards, and the like. 

ORDAT), in commerce, a {mall narrow ftuff, which is manu- 


ſactured in ſome parts of Egypt, particularly at Cairo, Alexandria, and 


Damieta. 

BORDER, in gardening, a narrow bed adjoining to a walk, ferv- 
ing to bound and incloſe the parterres, and prevent their being injured 
by walking on them. 

Borders are made either circular, ſtrait, or in cants; and are turned 
into knots, ſcrolls, volutes, and other compartments. They are ren- 
dered very ornamental by the flowers, ſhrubs, yews, &c. that are 
raiſed in them. They are always laid with a ſharp riſing in the 
middle; becauſe, if they are flat, they are no ways 1 e to the 
eye: and as for their breadth, the largeſt are allowed five or ſix feet, 
and the leſſer commonly four. 

There are four ſorts of borders: 1. Thoſe continued about par- 
terres, without any interruption. 2. Thoſe cut into compartments 
and convenient diſtances by ſmall paſſages; theſe two are raiſed in the 
middle, and adorned with flowers and ſhrubs. 3- Even and flat ones, 
without flowers. And, 4. Quite plain border; only ſanded, as 
in parterres of orangery. 


ORDERS, among floriſts, are ſuch leaves as ſtand about the middle 
thrum of a flower. | 

BORD-HaLreenxy, a ſmall toll, by cuſtom paid to the lord of 
the town for ſetting up boards, tables, booths, &c. in fairs and markets. 

BorDp-Lanps, demeſnes which lords keep in their hands for the 
maintenance of their board or table. 

Boxp-Love, a ſervice required of tenants to carry timber out of 
the woods of the lord to his houſe. It is alſo uſed to ſignify the 
GP of proviſion which the bordari: or bord-men paid for their 

d. lands. e 

BorD-SERVICE, the tenure of bord- lands, by which ſome lands 
in certain places are held of the hep of London, and the tenants 

y ſixpence per acre, in lieu of 


now 
their lord's table. 

BORDURE, in — 1 a cutting off from within the eſcutcheon 
all round it, about one-fifth of the field, - ſerving as a difference in a 
coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families of the ſame name, or perſons 
bearing the ſame coat. If the line, conſtituting the bordyre, be 
ſtrait, and the bordure be plain, then in blazoning you muſt only 
name the colour of the bordure.. 


Bordures are ſometimes ingrailed, gobonated, invited, &c. See 
INGRAILED, &c. oy ; | 

If the bordure be charged with any part of plants or flowers, the 
term is verdoy of trefoils, or whatever flower it be. If it conſiſts of 
ermins, vairy, or any of the furs, they ſay perflew of ermins, &c. If 
the bordure be charged with martlets, the word is charged with an 
enaluron of martlets,”” &c. = | 

Bordures are ſymbols of protection, favour, and reward, and as ſuch 
kings beſtow them on thole they have a value for. | 

BORE, among engineers, denotes the diameter of the barrel of a 
gun, or cannon, or rather it's whole cavity. | 3 

Bok, ſquare, among mechanics, a ſquare piece of well-temper- 
ed ſteel, fitted into a handle, ſerving to widen holes, and making 
them perfectly round. 

BO 


; in a general ſenſe, ſomething relating to the north. 
Thus, 


BorEAL-ſigns, in aſtronomy, are the firſt fix ſigns of the zodiac, 
or thoſe northwards of the equinoctial. 
BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common uſe for the north-wind. 
Pezron obferves, that anciently Boreas ſignified the north-eaſt wind, 
blowing at the time of the ſummer ſolſtice. Boreas is repreſented, 
in painting, like an old man with a horrible look, his hair and beard 
covered with ſnow or hoar froſt, with the feer and tail of a ſerpent, 
BOREASMI, feaſts inſtituted at Athens in honour of Boreas. 
BORECH, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſalt imported from Perſia, 
BORECOLE, in botany, a ſpecies of cabbage. There are three 


forts ; the common, the green, and the Siberian or curled colewort, | | 


called Scotch kale. The two former are ſown about the middle of 


April, and are fit to be tranſplanted about two months after. The | 
latter kind may be ſown about the middle of July, and will be fit for | 
uſe from Chriſtmas till April. This herb is an excellent food for 


Cattle. See CABBAGE. | 

BOREE, or Bourerx, a kind of dance, 8 to come 
from Auvergne, or from Biſcay. It is compoſed of three ſteps join- 
ed together by two motions; and begun with a crotchet, riſing. 
The firſt couplet contains twice four meaſures, and the ſecond twice 
eight. It conſiſts of a ballance ſtep and a coupee. 

BORING, in a general ſenſe, the act of perforating or making a 
hole through any ſolid body. Boring the bones of the ſcull, among 
ſurgeons, is properly called trepanning. . 

ORING birch trees, and others, in the ſpring, for their juice, is 


alſo called tapping, and bleeding. 


Bon ind, in farriery, an opewtion in uſe fax the cure of wrenched | 


nding proviſion anciently for 


— — 


» ſhoulders in horſes. It is thus: having cut a hole in the ſkin, o 


„ „ 


the part affected, they blow it up with a tobacco pipe, as 

doen ſhoulder of — ; after which they thruſt a cold fla: — "= 
the point of a ſword blade, eight or ten inches up between the 1 . 
der blade and the ribs: this — call bormg. * 

Box ix, in mineralogy, a method of piercing the earth with 
ſcosping irons, which, bong drawn back at proper times, bring u 
with them ſamples of the different ſtrata through which they ha 
paſſed ; by the examination of which the Mkilful mineraliſt will be 
able to gueſs whereabouts a vein of ore may lie, or whether it will ba 
worth while to open a mine there or no, 

BokiNG of maſts, from top to bottom, is ſaid to be a means « 
ſtrengthening and preſerving them; as it makes them dry and harden 
the better, and prevents their cleaving and cracking: for want of this 
the outſide drying, when the inſide does not, the former ſhrinks faller 
than the latter; which is I to them. 

Bonixd of water pipes, This operation is performed with a horſe. 
mill, as at Paul's Wharf for the New River 8 

Belidor, in his hydraulics, has deſcribed a machine, in which 8 
water - wheel is made uſe of both to turn the augre, and to bring for- 
ward the carriage on which the pipe to be bored reits, 

This machine _ plate 105, fig. 4.) is put into motion by the wa. 
ter-wheel A, in the axis of which there is a cog-wheel B, that turyg 
the lanterns C and D; the trundles of D turn two ſmall wheels E. 
and F; the firſt of which is vertical, and turns the augre; the other 
is horizontal, and moves the carriage by means of the two arms H 
and I, H draws the wheel G towards . , and I puſhes it in a con- 
trary direction; and theſe combined actions cauſe the carriage to ad- 
vance towards F, and the augre to bore the pipe. The augre bein 
about 12 feet long, and proportionally heavy, is ſupported by the 
pieces L, L; and they are prepared ſo as to give no obſtruction, in 
the following manner : C, C, fig. 5, are two planks of wood which 
are faſtened to the timber-work of the mill ; theſe encompaſs another 
plank hung by a cord, at the bottom of which are fixed the pieces J, 4, 
with joints at e and e: and, that they may not move out of the verti- 
cal plane, they are joined by tennons to the plank a, in which t 
may work freely: on the {ide of one of theſe pieces is fixed a (prin 
g. in order to hinder them from uniting, by forcing them into a mor- 
tiſe ind; in this ſituation the two _— are penetrated with a hole 
through which the augre is to paſs. The cord is faſtened to the 
plank a, as in fig. 6, and goes over the two pullies Y, h: at the other 
end of the cord there is hung a weight e, reſting on the piece N, 
which is ſupported at one 2 by the piece O, — fixed at the other 
by a joint to the lever K, which has it's center of motion in the 

iece of wood H ; ſo that, leaning againſt the extremity M of the 

ever, N quits the ſupport O, the weight ſinks down, and draws up 

the piece a; then the ſides b, b, fig. 58, quits the mortiſe d, and the 
ſpring g ſeparates them: and thus the ſupporter does not in the lealt 
hinder the motion of the augre. | | 

An eaſy and ſimple method for boring alder-poles for water- pipes 
is thus: being furniſhed with poles of a fit ſize, horſes, or truſſels, 
are procured of a due height, both to lay the poles, and reſt the au- 
gre on in bering ; they allo ſet up a lath, whereby to turn the leffer 
ends of the poles, and adapt them to the cavitics of the greater ends of 
others, in order to make the joint ſhut each pair of poles together, 
The outer or concave part is called the female, and the other, or in- 
ner, the male part of the joint. In turnipg the male part, they make 
a channel or ſmall groove in it, at a proper diſtance from the 
end; and, in the female part, bore a ſmall hole to fit over this chan- 
nel ; they then bore through their poles, ſticking up great nails at 
each end, to guide them right : but they commonly bore a pole at 
both ends; ſo that if it be crooked one way, they can nevertheleſs 
bore it through, and not ſpoil it. 

BORITH mentioned in Jer, ii. 22, is thought to be the herb kal, 


or ſaltwort ; of the aſhes of which ſome make ſoap, and a very good 
lye to waſh linen with. | 


ROLYBICUS, the north-weſt wind. 
ROUGH, BukrRovucn, BoW, or Bux, a corporation or 
town, which is not a city. The word, in it's original ſignification, 


meant a company, conſiſting of ten families, which were bound to- 


gether as each other's pledge. Afterwards boraugh came to ſignify a 
town, having a wall or ſome kind of encloſure round it: and al! 
places that in old time had the name of borough, it is ſaid, were for- 
tified or fenced in ſome ſhape or other. 

Borough is a place of ſafety and privilege : and ſome are called free 
burghs, and the tradeſmen in them free burgeſſes, from a freedom 
they had granted to them originally, to buy and ſell without diſturb- 
ance, and exempt from toll. | | F 

BorouGH is now particularly appropriated to ſuch towns or vi 
lages as ſend burgeſſes or repreſentatives to parliament, whether they 
be incorporated or not. 

They are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter or ſtatute, and thoſe 
by pou cription or cuſtom. The number in England and Wales, in- 
cluding cities and cinque ports, which elect members, is 215 ; ſome 
of which ſend one, but the moſt of them ſend two repreſentatives. 

BokouGHs, royal, in Scotland, ate corporations made for the ade 
vantage of trade, by charters granted by ſeveral of their kings, hav- 
ing the privilege of ſending commiſſioners to repreſent them in par- 
liament, beſides other peculiar immunities. They form a body 0 
themſelves, and ſend commiſſioners each to an annual convention at 
Edinburgh, to oonſult the benefit of trade, and their general intereſt. 

BoROUGH-courts, are certain courts held in boroughs, by preſcrip- 
tion, charter, or act of parliament : ſuch are the ſheriff's court, 
and court of huſtings, in London. | | 

Boxouch-Enghſh, a cuſtomary deſcent of lands and tenements, 
in ſome ancient boroughs and copyhold manors, by which they come 
to the youngeſt inſtead of the eldeſt ſon ; or, if the owner have no 
iſſue, to the younger Inſtead of the elder brother. This cuſtom goes 
with the 21 although there be a dgviſe or feoffinent at the 22 
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to the contrary. The reaſon of this cuſtom, ſays Lyttle- 
= n the youngeſt 1s pre ſumed, in law, to de the leaſt able 
, 


* ds, otherwiſe burſholder, borghealder, burgheſaldi, 


i law-writers, is the head man or chief pledge ot a tith- 

— — by the reſt to act and 2 in their on behalf. 
T 69 are the {ame with our preſent 52rough-heads, or head-brroughs. 

BoxoUGH, or b»rgh, implics a pledge of ſecurity for another's 
keeping the peace, and contorming to the laws. And, 

An- breach, in ancient law, ſignifies a breaking the pledge or 

ſecurity given by the members of tithings for each other's behaviour. 

Boxo0UGHS, Jaw, or B:rrows, in the law of Scotland, is the ſame 
with what is called, in England, binding to the peace. 

BOROW -holes, ſecret holes in the Bret, wherein the female rab- 
bits conceal their young, to prevent the males from eating them. 

BORRAGE, borragz, in botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 

nia claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal of 
2 length of the cup, and divided into five „ rg there is no 

ricarpium, but the cup grows larger and inflated, and contains 
— ſeeds of a roundiſh figure, rugoſe, carinated outwardly from 
the point, loboſe at the baſe, and inſerted into a hollow recepta- 
cle. The leaves of barrage are accounted cordial, and good in re- 
moving faintneſs; for which reaſon the tops are OY into 
wine and cool tankards. Boerhaave recommends the expreſſed juice 
in all inflammatory diſeaſes, The flowers are one of the four cor- 
dial lowers. The only officinal preparation is the conſerve of the 
flowers. It is annual, and grows wild on waſte grounds and on old 


walls. 

BORRELISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch of the Ana- 
baptiſts in Holland, who reject the uſe of churches, facraments, 
public prayer, and all other external acts of devotion. They aſſert, 
that all the chriſtian churches in the world have by wag from the 

ure apoſtolical doctrines, becauſe they have ſuffered the word of 
God, which is infallible, to be expounded, or rather corrupted, b 
doctors who are not infallible. Abe profeſs to adhere to the fait 
and manners of the New Teſtament times in all their ſimplicity, lead 
a very auſtere life, and employ a great part of their goods in alms. 

BORSELLA, an inſtrument wherewith the workmen ſmooth 
and levigate the glaſſes, and extend or contract them at pleaſure, 

BOS, the ox, a genus of quadrupeds, the characters of which are, 
that the horns are hollow and turned forwards, bent like creſcents, 
and ſmooth on the ſurface : they have eight fore-teeth, and no ca- 
nine ones. The biſon, bonaſus, bubalus, and urus, are the four ſorts 
naturally wild. 

Bos grunniens, or grunting ox, is a ſpecies of the ox, with a mane 
on the neck, and the whole body covered with long hair, a hunched 
back, and tail like that of a horle. It is found in the country of the 
Calmucs ; and is ſo called, becauſe it grunts like a hog. 

Bos Indicus, or Indian ex, has a large lump on the ſhoulders, and 
ſhort horns, bending cloſe to the neck in ſome of the ſpecies, and 
in others almoſt upright, bending a little forward. There is a 
ſmall kind in Surat, about the ſize of a great dog, with a fierce 
look, which is uſed for drawing children in fmal carts. See plate Jo. 

Bos, in antiquity, denoted an ancient Greek ſilver coin, equiva- 

t to two drams. 

BOS A, an Egyptian word fer a maſs of an inebriating quality, 
which is made of the meal of darnel, hemp-ſced, and water. 

BOSCAGE, a place ſet with trees; a thicket, or grove. 

Bosc ax, in law, ſignifies maſt, or ſuch ſuſtenance as woods and 
trees afford to cattle. 


BosCAGE, among painters, a picture or landſcape, whereof woods 
and trees form a conſiderable part. 


SCAGE, a tax or duty laid on wood brought into the city, was 
formerly ſo denominated. 


; — in zoology, the common wild duck, or ſmaller 
ring-duck. 

SCOT, or Bosc1, in church hiſtory, a ſpecies of monks in 
Paleſtine, who fed on graſs, like the a 30 

BOSCUS, an old law term for a wood of any kind. 

BOS EA, in botany, the golden - rod tree. e have but one ſort 
of this plant, which is a native of the Canary iſlands. They will 
not flower in this country, nor can they endure the open air in win- 
ter. It is a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. 

BOSPHORICUM marmor, a ſpecies of marble of a yellowiſh 
yhite colour, with beautiful veins of a ſomewhat darker hue ; cal- 
led alſo, by the ancients, phengites, from it's tranſparency. 

. BOSPHORUS, or Boseoxus, a long and narrow ſea, runnin 
In between two lands, or ſeparating two continents, and by whic 


— = or a gulf and a ſea, are made to communicate with each 
er, 


The word is formed of B85, ox; and wogog, 7 


Boſphorus is chiefly confined to the Thracian heſphorus, commonly 
* the ſtraits of Conſtantinople, or channel of the Black Sea; 
—— Cimmerian, or Scythian bsſÞhorus ; both in the Mediterra- 


Late writers ſuppoſe bofphyrus to have been ſo called, becauſe the 
beaſt-markes was en here. : 
4 OSQUETS, in gardening, a term for groves included in gar- 


ens, 


Theſe are ſmall com artments in gardens, which are formed of 
—_ ſhrubs, and tall 1 4 ſet in quarters, and either 
placed regularly in rows, or diſpoſed in a more irregular manner. 


— 


Theſe quarters ſhould be ſurrounded with ever- green hedges, and the 
entrances made into porticos with yews. In the inſide there muſt 
be ſome walks, cither ſtrait or winkag ; theſe; if the quarters are 
large, ſhould be eight feet wide, and laid with turf, and kept well 
mowed and rolled. The hedges of theſe quarters ſhould be kept 
low, that the heads of the ſhrubs may be ſeen from the outſide; 
There is a great deal of fancy to be employed in the planting theſe 
boſquets, which ſhould be ſhewn in ſetting to view at once ſuch 
ſhrubs as have the moſt differently ſhaped, and coloured leaves that 
may be, as the long, the round, the jagged, and the various ſhades 
of deep and light green, and the malls or hoary white leaves. Be- 
ſides this, there is alſo a great variety of beautiful fruits, which give 
a er and pleaſant proſpect even after the leaves are fallen. 
The ſhrubs which produce th 

tree. 2. The opulus, or water alder. 3. The cockſpur hawthorn z 
and 4. The flowering aſh as it is called; beſides an innumerable 
parcel more, Obſerve never to mix the ever-green trees with thoſe 
which loſe their leaves in winter. Theſe b2/quets are only fit for 
large gardens. They are generally laid out into ſome regular figure, 


as a circle, ſquare, polygon, or the like, and make a conſiderable 
article in the decoration of a fine garden. 


BOSS, in ſculpture, relievo, or prominency. 

Boss of a buckler, among the ancients, the umbo, or that part 
which juts out in the middle, 

Boss, among bricklayers, a wooden utenſil with a hook, wherein 
the labourers put the mortar to be uſed in tiling. 

BOSSAGE, in architecture, a term uſed for any ſtone that has a 
projeCture, and is laid rough in a building, to be afterwards carved 
into mouldings, capitals, coats of arms, &c, 

Boss ACE is alſo that which is otherwiſe called ruſtic work, and 
conſiſts of ſtones which adyance beyond the naked, or level, of the 
building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left in the joinings. 
Theſe are chiefly uſed in the corners of edifices, and thence called 
ruſtic quoins. The cavities or indentures are ſometimes round, 
ſometimes chain-framed, or bevelled, ſometimes in a diamond form, 
and ſometimes incloſed with a cavetto, and ſometimes with a liſte); 

BOSTANGI 2 in the Turkiſh affairs, perſons employed in 
the garden of the ſeraglio, out of whoſe number are collected thoſe 
who are to row in the grand ſignior's barges, when he has a mind to 
divert himſelf with fiſhing, or take the air upon the canal. They 
who row on the left ow are only capable of mean employments in 
the gardens ; but they who row on the right hand may be promoted 
to the charge of boftangi-baſchi, who has the general intendency over 
Tn grand ſignior's gardens, and commands above ten thouſand 

angis. 

BOSTRYCHITES lapis, a name given by ſome naturaliſts to a 
ſtone which contains in it A of a great length, and is variouſly 
undulated and turned about, fo as very elegantly to repreſent a looſely 
flowing lock of hair. 

The word is derived from if, I fold the hair in braids. 

BoSTRYCHITES, a ſpecies of pyrites, whoſe irradiations were 
ſuppoſed to imitate hair. 

BOTABOTA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers 
to that kind of ſea-ſwallow whoſe neſts are ſo famous for ſoups in 
China, and in ſome parts. Theſe neſts are ſuppoſed to be reſtora- 
tive, and greatly provocative to venery. 

BOTAGIUM, a fee anciently paid for wine ſold in butts. 

BOTALE foramen, in anatomy, an aperture in the heart of a 
fetus, whereby the blood circulates, without going into the lungs, 
or the left ventricle of the heart. 

BOTANIST, a perſon {killed in botany, and pes gere ca- 
pable of aſſigning to every plant it's proper characters and name. 

BOTANOPHILI, thoſe writers who have treated of vegetables, 
not as botaniſts, on their natural and eſtabliſhed diſtinctions, but as 
gardeners, N &c. in regard to different operations. 


BOTA the ſcience of plants, their ſeveral kinds, forms, 
virtues, and uſes. 


SYSTEM or 


. 


FJ 


Derixiriox of the SCIENCE, 

BOTANY, or Phytology, is a ſcience which hath for it's ſubject 
herbs, plants or vegetables, of all kinds ; the word betany being de- 
rived from the Greek word Borzvy, which ſignifies an herb in that 
tongue. Hence a treatiſe on this ſubje is called Batanolagy. The 
book which gives an alphabetical account of the names, nature, and 
uſes of plants, 1s called an herbal; and a perſon well ſkilled in this 
ſcience is called a betanift, herbaliſt, or ſimpler. 

The moſt eminent bataniſts among the ancients were Hippocrates, 
Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, &c. In the ſixteenth 
century, the ancient botany, which had been loſt for „was in- 
duſtriouſly revived by Leonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, 
Matthiolus, Dalechampius, &c. Theſe were ſoon after joined by 
ethers, and by their induſtry the art was firſt reduced into a body or 
ſyſtem ; as Geſner, Dodonzus, Cæſalpinus, Cluſius, Lobel, Co- 
lumna, Proſper Alpinus, the two Bauhins, Plunket, Bucconi, &c. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by others, who have laboured 2 to 
bring the ſcience of botany ſtill nearer to . Among theſe 
are Morriſon, Malpighi, Hermannus, „M 
Sloan, Sherrard, Boerhaave, Linnæus, and many others. 

The ſcience of botany is differently 1 by different authors; 
but the two ſyſtems of Tournefort and Linnaus more eſpecially de- 
ſerve our conlideratione we ſhall begin with the former. 


According 


eſe, are, 1. The euonymus, or ſpindle- 


I, Tournefort, 
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According, to Tournefort, all plants are ranged under one or 
other of the following claſſes, viz. 1. Plants with 1 alolis, 
campaniſorm, or bell-fathioned flowers. 2. Thoſe with monope- 
talous, infundibuliform, or funnel-ttke flowers. 3. Plants with 
anomalous monopetalous flowers. 4. Plants with polypetalous 
Jabiated flowers. 5. Plants with r eee cruciform flowers. 
6. Plants with polypetalous roſaceous flowers, 7. Plants with poly- 
petalous, roſaceous, and umbellated flowers. 8. Plants with caryo- 
7 or pink-like flowers. 9. Plants with liliaceous or lily- 
ike flowers. 10. Plants with polypetalous papilionaceous flowers. 
11, Plants with polypetalous anomalous flowers. 12. Plants with 
floſculous flowers. 13. Plants with ſemifloſculous flowers. 14. 
Plants with gadiated flowers. 15. Plants with ſtamineous flowers. 
16. Plants without flowers, but having viſible ſeeds, 17. Plants 
with neither viſible flowers nor feeds. 18. Trees with apetalous 
flowers. 19. Trees with apetalous amentaceous flowers. 20. 
Trees with monopetalous flowers. 21. Trees with roſaceous flow- 


ers. 22. Trees with 8 flowers: the deſcription of 


each of which ſee un 
CAaMPANIFORM, &c. 

Linnæus has eſtabliſhed an intirely new ſyſtem of b7tany, founded 
on the number and different ſtructure obſervable in the male and fe- 
male parts of generation of each plant ; the former of which is cal- 
led Ramen, or /tamina, when there are more than one of them; and 
the latter pi. See STAMEN and P1sT1L. 

From the number and fituation of the ſtamina, he has arranged 
the whole family of plants under twenty-four claſſes, viz. 1. The 
monandria. 2. Diandria, 3. Triardria. 4. Tetrandria. 5. 
Pentandria, 5. Hexandria, 7. Heptandria. 8. Octandtia. 9. 
Enneandria. 10. Decandria. 11 Dadecondria. 12. Icofandria. 
13. Polyandria. 14. Didynamia. 15. Tetradynamia. 
nadelphia. 17. Diadelphia. 18. Polyadelphia. 19. Syngenelia. 
20, Gynandria. 21. Monoecia. 22, Dioecta, 23. Polygamia. 
24. Cryptogamia. See MONANDRIA, DiaxnDRIa, &c. under 
their reſpective heads. 

Theſe are the general claſſes of plants eſtabliſhed by that excellent 
Botaniſt: who farther ſubdivides them into orders, which he deno- 
minates monogynia, digynia, trigynia, &c. from the number of piſtils, 
or female parts of generation, found in each plant. See MoNnos Y- 
NIA, DiGYNIA, T'RIGYNIA, &c. in their proper places; and 
alſo FRUCTIFICATION and ORDER. 

The ſame cetebrated naturaliſt has likewiſe diſtributed the vege- 
table part of the creation into different orders, from the form and 


ſtructure of the calyx, or cup, of their flowers. See the article 
CALYX. 


er their ſeveral heads, MoxoOPETaLOUS, 


The great Parts of BoTanv. 


A treatiſe of botany ſhould centain four great parts, viz. 1. A ge- 
neral theory of vegetation, explaining, from the principles of reaſon 
and experiments, the nature and manner of the life and growth of 
plants and vegetables. 2. A juſt and orderly diſtribution of herbs 
and plants into their ſeveral general kinds, and a particular enume- 
ration of the ſpecies and individuals contained in each. 3. A divi- 
ſion of plants into their natural component parts, as roots, ſtalks, or 
trunks, branches, leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. with obſervations on 
the variety and differences of each part, in the various kinds of plants, 
4. A declaration of the various affeEtions of plants and vegetables, 
as their place of growth, time of blooming, their ſeveral qualities 
and uſes in medicine, and other affairs of life. This latter part is 
the ſubject of an herbal, and ſo cannot be expected here at large. 
See HERBAL, We ſhall give the beſt account of all theſe particu- 
lars that we can come at, and ſhall begin with | 


The Definition of a VEGETABLE. 


Of VEGETABLES, and VEGETATION, 

A vegetable is a body organically formed, adhering to ſome other 
body by ſome part of itfelf ; by which part it attracts and receives 
the matter of nutrition and increaſe, which is called vegetable life. 
Such are all plants, ſhrubs, and trees. 

Vegetation is the way of growth, or increaſe of bulk, parts and 
dimentions, by means of a 3 diſpoſition of organical parts or 
inſtruments receiving nouriſhment or nutritious juices, and which 
thereby circulates through all the ſubſtance of the vegetable, and is 
the immediate cauſe or principle of vegetative life, 


The:ry of VEGETATION, 


In our inveſtigation of this, we muſt have regard to three things: 


1. The original or geneſis of a vegetable ſubſtance or plant. 2. The 

echaniſm, or organical diſpoſition of parts neceſſary to vegetative 
ife. 3. Then what the vegetative principle is, or what thoſe nu- 
tritious juices are by which the vegetable is made to grow and in- 
creaſe in bulk. 

By the original or geneſis of a vegetable, is not here underſtood 
the common generation or propagation thereof by ſeed ; but what 
that is in the feed which y gives form and eſſence to the 

lant, or how it comes to be or appear what it is. On this head the 
learned ſay much; and all, of late, agree that God, when he created 
the various kinds of vegetables, did even then alſo create and form 
every individual future plant belonging to every ſort or kind, and 
included them in proper caſes'or ſeeds one within another, Gen. i. 
11: ſo that the original ſeed did really and formally contain in it all 
the future plants of it's kind in inconceivable ſmallneſs or miniature : 
and therefore when any (@d is planted, we are not to expect the 
production or creation 'oFa plant which was not before in being, but 
only that the embryo plant hath, by this means, a power to vegetate, 
or to unfold and unravel it's parts, to burſt it's matrix ſeed, to be- 
come viſible, and to increaſe it's bulk to it's appointed dimenſion. 

"This doctrine of the generation of plants ſtems to be intimated by 
Moſes, when he ſays, “And God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth 


16. Mo- 


it's kind, . whoſe ſced is in itſelf upon the earth. 


— , 
Nelding fruit after 
But it is abun. 


dantly confirmed by microſcopic obſervations and reaſoning thereon : 
for not only all forts of grain and fru.t appear in due form and bo. 


portion of parts, by the microſcope, even in the bud, before the 


bloſſom is ſeen, but even in the very ſeed, while yet on the plant 
U 


ſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit tree 


| by help of the microſcope, the plant of the next year may be ſeen. 


— 


For inſtance : take a full-ripe bean, and view the germen with this 

laſs, and yot will plainly perceive it to be nothing but the ſtall 
— &c. of the next year's plant in miniature. If therefore the 
plant of this year produces ſeed, and in that ſeed we deſcry the plant 
of the next year already formed, It is reafonable to ſuppoſe the ſeed 
of that ſmall plant alſo contains another to be diſcloſed the ſccond 


year, and that another for the third year, and fo on ad infinitum, ot 
to the end of things. | 


| The Stx of Plants, 

The modern philoſophers have not only eſtabliſhed a new theg 
of the generation of vegetables, but have moreover found that there 
is really ſuch a thing as ſex in plants, as well as in animal nature. 
And hence the diſtinction of male and female, as well as herma. 
phrodite plants, is become very familiar: for the vegetable females 
require impregnation by the male vegetables, in order to generation, 
as much as animals; nor will the ſecd produced by female plants, if 
ſown, grow without it, any more than eggs will produce chickens, 
which were laid by an hen not trod by the cock: but ſince the parts 
ſerving to generation in vegetables are indeed the flowers, notwith- 
ſtanding they are ſo beautiful, fo gay, and much admired ; we ſhal} 
have occaſion to ſay more of this matter when we come to treat of 


that part of a plant. 


STRUCTURE / Plants, 

The next thing to be conſidered in vegetation, is the mechaniſn 
or ſyſtem of organs or veſſels in a plant, by which a circulation gf 
alimentary mo is carried on through the plant, and it's vegetation 
effected. In order to this there are found to be two ſeries or order; 
of veſſels in vegetables. 1. Such as receive and convey the alimen- 
tal juices from the root to all the parts of the plant. "Theſe anſwer 
to the arteries, lacteals, and veins, in animals. 2. Tracheæ, or air- 
veſſels, which are long hollow pipes, wherein air is continually re. 
ce ved and expelled, i. e. infoired and expired. Within theſe air. 
pipes, Malpighi (the diſcoverer of this vegetable' mechaniſm) thews 
all the former lerics of veſftÞs are he! . 

Hence it appears that the heat of a year, a day, yea ſingle hour or 
minute, mult have an effect on the air included in theſe trackez, 
i. e. mult rarify it, and conſequently dilate the tracheæ; whence 
ariſes a perpetual ſpring or ſource of action to promote the circula- 
tion in plants: for by the expanſion of the tracheæ, the veſſels con- 
taining the juices are preſſed, and by that means the juices contained 
are propelled and accelerated, and alſo comminuted and rendered 
more and more ſubtile, and fo enabled to enter veſſels {till finer and 
finer ; the thicker part of it being at the ſame time ſecreted and de- 
poſited into the lateral cells or velicles of the bark, to defend the 
plant from cold, and other external injuries. 


Of the Say. 
The juice (or what is velgarly called the fap) having thus gon⸗ 


it's ſtage from the root to the remoteſt branches, and having, in 
every part of it's progreſs, depoſited ſomething both for aliment and 
for defence, what is redundant paſſes. out into the bark, the veſſels 
whereof are inoſculated with thoſe wherein the ſap mounted; and 
through theſe it re-deſcends to the root, and thence to the earth 
again; and thus a circulation is effected. 

The third and laſt part of the theory of vegetation, is a true 
knowledge of the vegetative principle, or that which is the imme. 
diate matter of the growth or increaſe of the plant. It is certaiti 
this is a juice furniſhed by the earth, and imbibed by the abſorbent 
veſſels in the roots of the plant; this is circulated through the ſub- 
ſtance of the plant, and, in part, is aſſimilated thereto : and thus 
by the conſtant addition of new matter in every circulation, the 
plant is made to grow or increaſe it's bulk. But more particularly, 

This nutritious juice is imbibed from the earth, and therefors 
muſt contain ſome foſſil parts, other parts derived from air and rain, 
and others from putrified plants, animals, &c. and conſequent!y 
in vegetables are contained all kinds of ſalts, oil, water, earth} &c. 
if not mineral particles too. This juice enters the root in form 
a fine and ſubtile water. | 

There is a continual circulation of the nutritive juice, if that 
juice, lifted up by the vertical motion of the æthereal Cbſtance, and 
by the impulſion of the air, is carried from the inferior parts of the 
plants to the ſuperior, and brought back, through the buds from 
the ſuperior to the inferior; which muſt be a true ſuppoſition, ſince, 

I. Such circulation is common to all ſorts of living bodics, which 
want aliment, as well for their nutrition, as to repair their exhaul- 
ter! ſubſtance, Since the parts of the living bodies can receive ng 
nouriſhment till that portion of the aliment, which is well clabora- 
ted, be ſeparated from what is crude and indigeſted, which mult 
undergo another coction; whence the roots cannot receive any no 
riſhment from the indigeſted juice, which they receive immediately 
from the earth : theretore a juice, far better elaborated, muſt be 
brought back to them from the ſuperior part of the plant, for ther 
nouriſhment, 
2. Some trees dic when they are diveſted of their leaves, 25 !! 
happens to mulberry-trees, whoſe leaves are often torn off to 
ſilk-worms; which ſeems to proceed from the impoſſibility the n1- 
tritive juice is then in of being percolated in the leaves, and of being 
depurated from the crude particles, that when carried back to the 


roots, it might be a food for them. ; 
3. If the vine be diveſted of it's leaves during the A p 
2: grape! 
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2 are never brought to maturity, becauſe deprived of the juice 
a 4 {hould have been elaborated in the leaves, and brought back 
| ir aliment. 
3 plants are tied in the middle of the ſtem, it 
0 11s above the ligature, which could not happen, was not the nu- 
r e juice {topped by the ligature, in it's deſcent from the upper 
ee 9 the plant to the roots. . 
* A curious perſon ſelected once two carpine trees from a long 

5 f the ſame, whoſe trunks adhered to one another ; he took the 
wy ut one of them croſs-wile, with a ſaw, very near half a foot 

—_ ** coheſion, and inſerted a very ſmooth ſtone between the 
_ arts to {top all communication between them. The fol- 
ee The found that ſmall branches had budded between the 
8 the ſection, which young branches muſt have received 
_ 5 Mont from the juice coming back from the upper parts of 
yo tree, fince they could be ſupplied from no where elle. 

Therefore it is plainly evident that the nutritive juice not „ 

ſcends from the roots to the upper part. of the plants, but likewiſe 
a ds from the upper to the interior parts; and conſequently, 
— t boch the nutritive and augmentative faculties of the plants are 
un ned in that motion. For the augmentative faculty is defined, 
* hools, a faculty of the vegetative ſoul, whereby it lives, 
by taking inwardly the aliment, and by changing it into it's ſub. 
A acquires it's right form and proportions; 

In the root then 1t 18 earthy, watery, acid, poor, and ſcarce 
oleaginous at all. [n the trunk and branches it is further prepared, 
though it {till continues acid. In the gems or buds it is more 
concocted, and, entering the vellels of the leaves, caufes them to 
unfold and thew themſelves. From hence it proceeds to the 
leaves of the flower, where it 15 ſtil] further digeſted; theſe tranſ- 
mitted to a greater degree of fineneſs to the ſtamina ; theſe again 
”— he fat; or duſt in the apices, where, having undergone a 
further maturation, it 15 (hed into the piſtil or ſtyle, which receives 
it in the manner of a womb, where it acquires it's laſt perfection, 
fecundates the feed, and gives riſe to a new plant. WR” 

The ſap in plants performs the ſame office as the blood in ani- 
mals, viz. to be a vehicle to convey the food or aliment to the ſeveral 
parts of the vegetable by circulation. This vegetable aliment is, 
according to Dr. Woodward, a certain terreſtrial matter contained 
in all water, and is of two kinds, viz. the one properly a vegetable 
matter, the other of a mineral nature, I he tormer of theſe is 
principally the matter by which the vegetable is nouriſhed, That 
this is more than probable, and that the plant owes little or nothing 
ol it's growth to carth or water, is made evident by divers experi- 


hic 
to th 


- ments. 


Thus Mr. Boyle raiſed a plant of 3 lb. and after that another of 
14 lb. was produced from a quantity of earth watered with rain or 
fpring water, and which, being carefully weighed dry at firſt and 
laſt, was found to have loſt ſcarce any thing of it's weight. 

Again: Van Helmont dried 200 lb of earth, and therein planted 
a willow welghing 5 Ib. which he watered with rain, or diſtilled 
water only; and after five years he weighed the tree, with the 
leaves it had borne in the time, and found the weight thereof to be 
169 lb. 30. but that the earth had loſt only 20z. of it's weight; 
ſo that the increaſe of the plant was 131134 times more than the 
expence of earth, and conſequently earth has but a ſmall ſhare in 
vegetation. 

hat water likewiſe conduces but little thereto, is evident from 
Dr. Woodward's experiments. He took a plant of common ſpear- 
mint, which weighed 27 grains, and placed it in a vial of water 
for the ſpace of 77 days; in which time it drank up 2558 grains 
of ſpring water, and then being taken out, weighed 42 grains; fo 
that it's whole increaſe was but 15 grains, which was but a 107th 
part of the water expended. 

He took another plant, weighing 127 grains, placed it in water 
for 56 days, when it weighed 255 grains, and the water expended 
was 14190 grains, which was 110 times more than the increaſe of 
the plant. From theſe and many other experiments, it is plain, 
that water alſo has but a ſmall ſhare in vegetation, and that there- 


tore it muſt proceed from a peculiar vegetable matter in water, and 
the moiſture of the earth, as before obſerved. 


: Of the PERSPIRATION of Plants. 

Since then it appears, that plants imbibe ſuch great quantities of 
water or humour, and retain fo little for nouriſhment and growth, 
it follows, that there muſt neceſſarily be a conſiderable 2 — 
in vegetables as well as in animals, fe the diſcharge 5 
of all the ſuperfluous moiſture in each circulation. Accordingly, 
it has been found by experience, that a plant of about 3 lb. will 
perſpire 30 . in 12 hours day in July, but in a warm night not 
above 3 oz. and nothing in a cold night: and alfo that ſuch a plant, 
if the leaves were hacked off, would not perſpire above 1 0z. in 
12 hours day; which plainly ſhews, that the leaves are the great 
organs of perſpiration, and therefore may be called the lungs of 


the plant. Thus much for the vegetation of plants, the theory 
Whereof is not yet arrived to it's due perfection. 


F 


„Ihe ſecond you province of botany is to make a juſt and natural 
diſtribution and arrangement of vegetables into the ſeveral genuſes 
or Kinds and claſſes, and to enumerate the ſpecies and individuals 
contained in each, To effect this, many perſons have purſued 
Fa, and different methods: for ſince the kinds of plants follow 
2 neral differences or characteriſtics, and theſe being to be 
_ in almoſt all parts of plants, therefore ſome have begun to 
4 ne the various kinds of plants from their roots, others from 

e flowers, and others from the fruit, &c. But in this affair none 


has ſucceeded fo happily as the great Mr. Rav, whom we ſhall here 
No, 32. Vol. I. | 
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abridge ; bit a word or two concerning the more common and ge- 
neral diſtinction of plants and vegetables muſt be firſt premiſed. 
Firſt, then, with reſpect to place or country, plants are diſtin- 
guiſhed into (1.) Indigenous, or ſuch as are natives of our own foil 
and country ; and (2.) Exotics, ſuch as are brought from foreign 
countries; as aloes, euphorbium, &c. With regard to ſex, they 
are divided into male, —5 and hermaphrodite plants, as before 
obſerved. With regard to the time of their continuance, or period 
of life, they are diſtinguiſhed into annual, or ſuch as live but one 
year, or come up in the ſpring and periſh in the winter; and peren- 
nial, or ſuch whoſe roots N many years. Again, thoſe plants 
which retain their leaves in winter, are called evei-greens, and ſuch 
as do not are called deciduous, or perdifols. Alto vegetables have 
been divided into herbs, ſhrubs, and trees ; but this 1s rather po- 
pular and vulgar, than juſt and phileſophical. Laſtly, with re- 
ſpect to the element they live in, plants are divided into terreſtrial, 


or land-plants ; aquatic, or water-plants ; and amphibious, or ſuch 
as live indifferently in land or water. 


Mr. Ray's Diftribution. 

But Mr. Ray is much more minute and nice in his celebrated 
diſtribution of plants into 25 genders or claſſes, which are as 
follow. 

I. Submarine plants, or which grow in the ſea, on rocks, &c. 
and ſeem to want both flower and ſeed, as coral, ſponges, alga, &c. 

IT. The fungi, tubera terre, or muſhrooms, puff-balls, and 
thoſe excreſcences of trees, called jew's-ear, agaric, &c. all which 
appear to want both flower, and ſeed, and leaves; and have a vege- 
tation peculiar to themſelves. 

III. Moſſes of all ſorts, moſt of which appear to want flower 
and feed ; for which reaſon theſe three genuſes are, by Mr. Ray, 
called imperfect plants. 

IV. Capillary plants, which are all ſuch as want a ſtalk, or 
conſiſt of mere leaves, and whoſe ſeed grows like ſmall duſt on the 
back part of the leaves; as maiden-hair, ſpleenwort, polypody, 
fern, &c. 

V. Plants which bear apetalous or ſtamineous flowers, 1. e. 
ſuch as conſiſt only of ſtamina and the perianthum, without any 
leaves; as hops, hems, nettles, dock, ſorrel, arſeſmart, lady*s- 
mantle, &c. 

VI. Plants which have a compound flower, and which emit a 
ſort of white juice or milk, when their ſtalks or branches are cut, 
or broken off; as lettuce, ſow-thiſtle, dandelion, ſuccory, goat's- 
beard, nipplewort, &c. 

VII. Plants which have a compound flower of a diſcoide figure, 
and the feed pappoſe, or winged with down, but emit no milk: 
as colt's- foot, fleabane, golden-rod, ragwort, groundlel, cud- 
weed, &c. | 

VIII. The corymbiferous plants, which have a compound diſ- 
cous flower, but their ſceds have no down. The name is taken 
from the form of it's flowers, ſpread out like an umbrella; as corn, 
marygold, common ox-eye, yarrow, daiſy, camomile, mugwort; 
and others a-kin to them; as ſcabious, teaſel, eryngos, &c. 

IX. The capitated plants, whoſe compound flower is compoſed 
of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous flowers, whoſe calices being 
crowded thick together within a ſquamoſe or ſcaly coat, emulate 
an head, or turgid knop on the top of the ſtalk ; as in the thiſtle, 
burdock, blue-bottle, knap-weed, ſaw-worth. "Theſe alſo have a 
down adhering to their ſeeds. 

X. Plants with a perfect flower, and having only one ſingle ſeed 
belonging to each ſingle flower; as valerian, corn-lallet, agrimony, 
burnet, meadow-rue, fumitory, &c. 

XI. The umbelliferous plants, which produce their flowers in 
an umbel on the top of the 1 or branch, reſembling in ſome de- 

ree an umbrella. They have a pentapetalous flower, i. e. one of 
Boe leaves; and are gymnodiſpermous, 1. e. have two naked ſceds 
after each flower. Of this kind is parſnip, cow-weed, meu, an- 
gelica, dropwort, hemlock, ſaxifrage, burnet, ſmallage, thoro- 

wax, ſanicle, &c. 

XII. The ſtellate plants, ſo called becauſe their leaves grow on 
their ſtalks at certain intervals in form of a radiant ſtar. The 
flowers are monopetalous, but divided into four ſegments, like 
little leaves. Each flower is ſucceeded by two ſmall ſeeds at the 
bottom of it. Of this kind is mugwort, madder, lady's bedſtraw, 
woodruff, clivers, &c. 

XIII. The aſperifoliate or rough leaved plants ; they have their 
leaves growing alternately or irregularly on the ſtalks ; their flower 
monopetalous, the edges of which, as well as of the calices, are 
divided into five parts, and after each flower uſually ſucceed 
four ſeeds; as hound's-tongue, wild bugloſs, comfrey, mouſe- 
ear, &c. 

XIV. The verticillate plants, whoſe leaves grow by pairs on 
the ſtalks; their flowers monopetalous, labiated, and in many ga- 
leated; to each flower ſucceed four ſeeds within the 1442 
The common characteriſtic of this tribe is, that the flowers grow 
in whirls about the ſtalk; though it agrees not to all the plants of 
this genus. To this claſs belong dead-nettle, horehound, mint, 
r vervain, motherwort, alchoof, bugle, betony, ſelſ- 

cal, &c. 

XV. Polyſpermous plants, or ſueh as have many naked ſeeds 
ſucceeding the flower; as marſh-mallow, pile wort, erow's-foot, 
avens, ſtrawberries, cinquefoil, tormentil, meadow-ſweet, &c. 

XVI. Pomiferous plants, which are all ſuch as bear large fruit 
covered with a thick rind ; whole flowers are monopetalous, * 

uepartite on the margin, and growing on the top of the fruit. 
Of this kind are all pompkins, gourds, citruls, melons, cucum- 


bers, &c. 


XVII. Bacciferous plants, or ſuch as bear berries ; as briony, 
5 C honeyſuckles, 
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honeyſuckles, butcher's-broom, Solomon's-ſeal, lily of the valley, 
night-thade, aſparagus, &c. 

CVIII. Multifihquous plants, or ſuch as have after each flower 
many diſtinct, long, ſlender, and ſometimes curved caſes (or 
filique) in which ſecd is contained, and which open and let 
it drop out when ripe ; as houſleck, orpine, navel-wort, bear's-foot, 
marſh-marygold, tolumbines, &c. 

XIX. Vaſculiferous plants, with monopetalous flowers, either 
uniform or difform ; ok after each flower a peculiar caſe, or ſeed- 
veſſel, (beſides the calyx ;) and this often divided into many leſſer 
cells or locules, containing the feed. Of this fort are henbane, 
gentian, bindweed, throatwort, toad-flax, fox- glove, yellow and 
red rattle, eyebright, &c. 

XX. Plants which have an uniform tetrapetalous flower, but 
bear their ſeed in oblong ſiliquous caſes or cods : as ſtock-gilli- 
flower, wall-flower, jack by the hedge, muſtard, charlock, raddiſh, 
wild rocket, lady's ſmock, ſcurvy-graſs, woad, &. 

XXI. Leguminous plants, or ſuch as bear pulſe ; their flower 
papilionaceous, (i. e. in the form of a butterfly and it's wings ex- 
panded) conſiſting of four parts, ſet together at the edges. Theſe 
are vetches, lentils, peas, beans, liquorice, bird's-foot, trefoil, reſt- 
harrow, &c. | | 

XXII. Enangioſpermous or vaſculiferous plants, with a pen- 

tapetalous flower, i. e. one of five leaves and a capſule or cafe con- 
taining the ſeed ; as maiden pinks, campions, St. John's wort, 
male pimpernel, chickweed, crane-bill, primroſe, flax, periwinkle, 
centory, &c, 
XXIII. Graminifoliate floriferous plants, with a tricapſular ſeed- 
caſe, and a bulboſe or tuberoſe root, from the baſis whereof ſhoot 
many fibres or ſtrings, to keep it firm in the earth; as garlic, 
onions, daffodil, hyacinth, ſaffron, &c. To theſe are added alſo 
thoſe plants, whoſe roots approach to a bulbous form ; as flower- 
de-lis, cuckow-point, orchis, broom-rape, tway-blade, winter- 
green, &c. 

XXIV. Culmiferous plants, which are ſuch as have a ſmooth, 
{lender, long, hollow, jointed ſtalk, with one graſſy ſharp-pointed 
leaf, immediately encompaſſing the ſtalk at each joint. Theſe bear 
an imperfect flower, and their ſeed is contained within a chaffy 
huſk; as wheat, rye, oats, barley, and moſt kinds of graſſes. 
Under this head Mr. Ray alſo places thoſe with a graſſy leaf, but 
not culmiferous ; as cypreſs- graſſes, ruſhes, cat's-tail, burr-reed, 
&c. | 

XXV. Anomalous plants, or ſuch as have no diſtinguiſhing ge- 
nerical character, or no certain place of growth, but chiefly in 
water; as water-lily, water-mill foil, pepper-graſs, mouſe-tail, 
milk-wort, dodder, &c. 

Each of theſe kinds Mr. Ray divides into various ſpecies more 
or leſs, and then enumerates the ſeveral plants of each ſpecies, with 
their proper notes and characters whereby they are to be known. 


Mr. Rav's DisT&1BUTION of TREES. 

This gentleman has alſo made a diſtribution of trees and ſhrubs 
into ſeveral kinds: as 1. Coniferous, which bear fruit of a co- 
nical form; as fir, the pine, cedar, cypreſs, tree of life, &c. 
2. Juliferous, or ſuch as bear the long pendant tufts, called catkins 
or catalins; as willows, hazels, walnut-trees, poplar, mulberry- 
trees, &c. 
bear pretty large, round, juicy fruit, with an eye (as it is called) 
on the top; as apple-trees, pear-trees, quince- trees, medlars, &c. 
4. Bacciferous, with umbilicated, juicy fruit like berries ; as the 
gooſeberry-tree, currant-tree, myrtle, elder, ivy, lauruſtinus, &c. 
5. Pruniterous, or which bear flowers adhering to the bottom of 
the fruit ; the fruit itſelf of the plum-kind, or with a ſtone in the 
middle, containing the ſeed or kernel; as the plum-tree, cherry- 
tree, ſloe-tree, peach, apricot, nectarine- trees, with all others of 
the like fort. To theſe he adds ſeveral other anomalous genders, 
and ſuch as are in part reverſe to the foregoing ; but it 1s not 
worth while to mention them here; nor yet his minute diſtribution 
of graſſes, reeds, and ruſhes, into their proper claſſes and genders. 


P. 


The third great part of botany makes a juſt and natural di- 
viſion of a plant into it's component parts, with a deſcription of 
the ſeveral affections, differences, and natural uſes of each part 
with regard to the vegetable oeconomy. Now the parts of which 
a perfect plant doth conſiſt, are the root, ſtalk or ſtem, leaves, 
flower, fruit, and ſecd. Of theſe in their order. 


Of the Roor. 

The root of a plant is that body by which it adheres to the 
earth or other body, and by which it naturally draws in the nutri- 
tious moiſture which nourithes it. Roots differ very much both in 
their form and make : the moſt noted differences of roots are the 
following: 1. A fibrous root, or that which conſiſts wholly of 
ſmall threads or fibres, as moſt ſorts of graſs, pinks, &. 2. A 
tuberous root, or that which conſiſts of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance, 
and is of a roundiſh figure; as turnips, potatoes, &c. 3. A bul- 
bous root ; which is either tunicated, or covered with ſeveral coats, 
involving one another, as onions, tulips, &c. or ſquamoſe, hav- 
ing ſeveral ſcales lying over one another ; as lilies, crown-im- 

erial, &c, 4. A teſticulated root, or ſuch as conſiſts of two 
tomy reſembling a pair of teſticles; as in the orchis, 5. An 
handed root, being a tuberoſe one, divided as it were into ſeveral 
fingers; as in the handed ſatyrions. 6. A grumous root, or that 


which is compoſed of ſeveral knobs ; as the anemone, &c. 7. A 


granulous root, or kind of grumous one, with ſeveral ſmall knobs, 
reſembling grains of corn; as in the white ſaxifrage, &c. 8. A tap- 
root, or a tuberoſe one extended in length in form of a tap or 
faucet ; as thoſe of carrots, parſnips, ccc. 


3. Pomiferous, with umbilicated fruit, 1. e. ſuch as | 


1 


— —_— 


certainly the moſt choice and delicate part of mn 


© moſt confpicuous part of the flower; this is alſo called the folia- 


8 * En STALK, 
e ſtalk or ſtem of plants and vegetables is the moſt dH 
or ſubſtantial part, which ariſes out 1 the root, and f, Principal 
leaves, &c. and is, towards the upper part, generally Seide 
various limbs or branches. Scarce any thing admits more Ae 
than the ſize, ſigure, colour, and texture of this part: We ſhall of! 
ſerve only the following particulars, 1. That ſeveral ſtalks of 
plants have joints or knots, the uſes of which are ſaid to uſt 
ſtrengthening of the ſtem, and finer growth; for the Juices, beig 
filtrated through theſe knots, are tranſmitted more fine and good 5 
the upper parts, and to the fruit. 2. The ſtalks of many plants 3 
tubulous or hollow ; hence a great quantity of air filling this hollow 
conduces to the more expeditious ripening the fruit or ſeed; and 
alſo by drying up the ſap, and ſhrinking the veſſels, determines the 
life of the plant to a ſhort period: hence moſt annual trunk 
are obſerved to be hollow. - 3. The pith is the middle part of — 


| ſtalk, conſiſting of an immenſe number of little veſicles, which 


ſeem deſtined to filtrate and elaborate the finer juices neceſſa fo 
the leaves, flowers, and fruit ; according as the medullary ſubſtance 
of the brain ſecretes the fine fluid, called the animal lpirits, 4. 
The wood, or lignous part of the ſtalk and trunks of trees; this 
conliſts of flender capillary tubes, running parallel to each other 


| from the root up the trunk; theſe receive a tine juice, which dif. 


tending their cellular texture, cauſes the trunk to grow and increaſe 
yearly in circumference ; and thoſe annular increments are viſible 
on a tranſverſe ſection of the trunk, and ſhew it's age. 5 
Through all the woody or lignous part appears the ſyſtem of air. 
vellels or trachez, caſily diſcernible by the microſcope ; but of 
theſe already enough. 6. The bark or rind, which makes the 
common integument of the trunk, or ſtem of vegetables. This 
part conſiſis of a fine ſkin or cuticle, under which lies the cortex 


or true ſkin, which we call the bak: the ſubſtance whereof is 


made up of {mall bladders, interwoven with fine ſoft and flexible 
fibres, which make a kind of reticular texture, the longitudi- 
nal fibres of which grow hard by degrees, become woody, and 
leaving the nature of bark, join the lignous ſubſtance in form 
of ringlets, making the fappy part thereof. But others are of a 


differcnt mind concerning the nature and ute of the bark, the theory 
of which is not yet ſettled. 


Of the LEAves. 

The leaves of a plant are the next part to be qonſidered. They 
are properly the moſt extreme part of a branch, and the ornament of 
the twigs; they conſiſt of various fibres minutely ramified, the 
interſtices wheteof are filled with a parenchymous ſubſtance. The 
fibres are analogous to arteries and veins, which bring and return 
the ſap after it is ſubtilized and refined in pailing the velicular tex- 
ture of the parenchyma. Beſides this the buſineſs of tranſpiration 
is carried on in the leaves; for by their excretory veſlels they 


exude or ſweat forth what is ſuperfluous in the circulation of the 


nutritious moiſture. That leaves are the organs of vegetable re- 
ſpiration has been already obferved ; and that they not only expire, 
but alſo inſpire, or draw in the air through their nnmerous pores, 
is pretty reaſonable to ſuppoſe; and that with the air, they imbibe 
a part of their nouriſhmemt likewiſe. Laſtly, the leaves of trees 
ſerve for proteCtion to the gems or buds, and the flowers and fruits, 
which are hereby ſcreened in a good mealure from the injuries of 
wind and weather. "Theſe are the principal of the many uſes aſ- 
ſigned to the leaves of plants. The ſize, form, colour, and ſuper- 
ficies of leaves, are ſo various, that it were endleſs to recount 
them. We ſhall only obſerve, that a leaf is ſaid to be ſimple, which 
is not divided to the middle ; and compound, when it is divided 
into ſeveral] parts, each reſembling a ſimple leaf. Thus when a 
leaf is divided into three ſimple ones, it is called trefoil ; if into 
five, cinquefoil, &c. or they are ſaid to be trifoliated, quinque-folt- 
ated, &c. Pennatcd leaves are ſuch as are divided into ſeveral parts, 
like lobes, placed along the middle rib, either alternately, or by 
pairs; as in goat's-rue, agrimony, &. A ramoſe leaf is that 
which is divided into ſeveral minute branches; as in oſmund royal, 
female fern, &c. An intire leaf is that which has no diviſion on 
it's edges; as in the apple-tree, &c. A ſinuated leaf is that which 
is cut about the edges into ſeveral large ſegments; as in the common 
mallow. A ſerrated leaf hath edges divided like the teeth of a ſaw; 
as in the nettle, &c. A crenated leaf is that which is cut about 
the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments; as in betony, &c. A la- 
cinated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into jags, or deep 
portions, in an irregular manner; as in the horned poppy, &c. 
The leaves are protruded from the ſtalk or ftem by the great 
uantities of vernal ſap, in the form of a gem or bud, wherein they 
he curiouſly folded in plaits, and ſeparated from each other by 2 
fine pellicle or membrane. The ſap ariſing now in great abundance, 
enters and fills the vellels of the tender feat ; this cauſes it to ex- 
pand and extend itſelf quickly to it's juſt, or deligned limits of 
(rages. The efflux and reflux of the nutritious juices by the 
oot {talk of the leaf continuing a while, at length abates and de- 
clines, the juices then in the leaf begin to ſtagnate and grow 
putrid, whence a conſumption enſues, and the leaf dies; whuch is 
the cauſc of the falling of the leaves in autumn. 


Of the FLoweR of Plants. . 
The flower is that part of a plant, whoſe curious form, charming 
fragrance, and beauteous colours, ſo delight our ſenſes. 1 N 15 
per- 
fect flower is ſaid to have the following parts: 1. The empalenient, 
calyx, or flower-cup; this is that exterior part which encloſcth 
the lower part of the flower, and is therefore alſo called the pe- 
rianthum; it's uſe is to ſtrengthen and preſerve the flower. 2. The 
petala, or tender fine-coloured leaves, which are generally the 
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mina or chives, which are thoſe fine upright ſtems 
2 5 * within the foliature, and in many plants 
gu ſe from the petala or flower leaves. 4. The apices or 
— = which grow on the top of the chives in the form of ſeeds, 
— a fine powder or duſt, called the farina or meal of the 
and conta he  fiylus or piſtil, which ſtands in the middle, within 
—_ top is ſometimes above, but generally below the 
a 8 2 rows on. 6. The matrix or ovary, or ſeed-caſe, in 
1 Mich the ſead (in moſt plants) is contained and nourithed in it's 
y Ry o ſtate ; and this part is generally the rudiment of the fruit. 
Te. flowers which want any of theſe parts are reckoned impertect 


ones. 
Of the SexEs of Plants. i 

There is, as before obſerved, in plants as well as animals, a dif- 
ference of ſex, and the flowers are the pudenda, or organs of ge- 
neration in each plant. The male parts of the flower are the ſta- 
mina, Which bear the apices; and theſe, as teſticles, contain the 
prolific powder, or ſperm of the plant. The female "g" are the 
tyle, which ſerves 2s a vagina to receive and convey the Ipermatic 
firina of the apices to the ſeed-caſe, which is the matrix or womb ; 
by which means the embryo ſeeds are impregnated with the prolific 

wer of producing a-future plant. 

Flowers are therefore ſome male, and ſome female, and others 
hermaphrodite. The male flowers have the ſtamina and apices, but 
bear no fruit, and are therefore called ſtamineous flowers. The 
female flower bears the ſtyle or piſtil, which is ſucceeded by the 
fruit. Theſe male and female flowers grow at ſome diſtance from 
each other on many plants, as cucumber, melon, gourd, Turkey 
wheat, turnſoll, walnut, oak, beech, &c. Hermaphrodite flowers 
contain both male and female parts, and are by far the greateſt 
tribe, as tulip, lilics, daffodil, althza, roſemary, ſage, thyme, &c. 

There is a large diſtribution of flowers into monopetalous, dia- 
petalous, tripetalous, tetrapetalous, &c. according as they con- 
filt of one, two, three, four, &c. petala or leaves; but this is not 
worta any further regard here. 


Of the Fux. 

The fruit is that part of a plant which ſucceeds the flower, and 
js deſigned to contain, preſerve, nouriſh, and defend the ſeed. 
Hence, in the texture of this part, the more coarſe and leſs con- 
cocted parts of the nutritious juices are filtered; and ſent more 
pure, elaborate, and ſpirituous, to the feed, for the ſupport and 
growth of the tender delicate embyro, or plantule therein con- 
tained, 

The compoſition of the fruit appears to be in general the ſame 
as that of the other parts of the tree. Thus, 1. The cuticle and 
ſkin of the fruit is only a production of the ſkin, or outer bark of 
the tree. 2. The parenchyma, or pulp of fruit, is only an ex- 
panſion of the blea, or inner rind of the tree, ſwoln and turgid 
with juices. 3. The branchery or ramification is only a conti- 
nuation of the woody fibres of the branch on which it grows. 
4. The heart or core of fruit is ſaid to be produced from the pith 
or medulla of the branch, indurated and ſtrengthened by the twigs 
of the wood and fibres inoſculated therewith. 

But a prodigious variety obtains in this part of the vegetable 
creation, each ſpecies producing it's fruit and ſeed in a different 
way and kind. Thus the apple hath four parts, viz. the ſkin, pa- 
renchyma, branchery, and core. The pear hath five diſtin& parts, 
the ſkin, parenchyma, branchery, calculary, (or ſtony — and 
the acetary. The three firſt of theſe, and a ſtone, make the ſub- 
ſtance of cherries, plums, &c. The nut, acorn, &c. conſiſt of 
three parts, the cap, the ſhell, and the pith or medulla, incloſing 
the kernel or ſeed. Concerning all which authors ſay a great deal 
with little certainty, | 

The fibres of the branches being firſt extended through the pa- 
renchymous part of the fruit to the flower, furniſh the neceſſary 
matter for the vegetation of it; but as the fruit increaſes, it in- 
tercepts the aliments; and thus the flower is ſtarved and falls 


off; while the fruit proceeds to grow, and haſtens to a ſtate of 
maturity, 


Of the Steep of Plants. 
mportant part which is the medium of all ve- 
getable propagation and production; it is moſt intimately con- 
tained in this year's plant, and the next year's plant is molt inti- 
mately contained in it. This is both the beginning and end of the 
Vepetable ſtate, 45 

he paits of which the ſeed of a plant conſiſts, are, 1. The 
wn. o or plantule, being the future plant in miniature, and is 
e the gem or bud; this adheres to, 2. The placenta or co- 
3 edon, which ſerves the ſame purpoſes as the N e i. e. the 
chorlon and amnion in animals. 3. The common tunicle incloſing 
the whole ſecd. 

b ie ſeed receives it's fecundity, as we before hinted, from the 
genital parts in the flower; and being now committed to the 
earth, proceeds to vegetate as follows. 
BY N * or gem of the ſeed being acted upon and moved by 
ne, wo influence and warmth of the two great parents, the ſun 
5 * begins to expand and protrude, or ſhoot forth it's radule 

ender root downward in the earth, and the plumule or infant 


Plant upwards ; the ſmall radicles abſorb the nutritious Juices, 
Which cauſes the 


ſize of th plumule to grow and increaſe to the deſtined 
nouriſh the plant: but till che root is ſhot, and able to procure 
eee the plantule is nouriſhed from the ſubſtance of the 
tunes. F |: 2 which it draws to itſelf by an infinite 
9 — itt 4 laments, called funes umbilicales, or navel-ſtrings, 
nec, 8 5 the ſeed-root. By this means the embryo plant 

cruder juices of the earth prepared and purified, being 


2 


The ſeed is that i 


— 
EB SHY = IS 1 
ſtrained through the very ſubſtance of the placenta. When the 
root is able to provide for a plant, the cotyledons, or two lobes 
of the placenta, wry and the plant may be ſaid to be delivercd 


of it's young or foetal plant: fo analogous is the proceſs of na- 
ture in the vegetable and animal ceconomy ! 


r. 


The fourth and laſt part of Satany is concerned in the followin 
particulars: t. To give an exact enumeration, and the names o 
all the plants yet known in every part of the world, which are at 
this time about 16000 in number. 2. To ſpecity the peculiar 
notes, marks, properties, and characters of each plant, by which 
it may be known and diſtinguiſhed from any other. 3. The place 
of it's moſt common growth, as on the land or water, wet or dr 
ground, or walls, trees, &c. 4. The time of blooming, and their 


© continuance in bloom, 5. To recite their qualities, and give a 


Juſt and true account of the medicinal virtues, that are known to 
pertain to each. b. To teach the method of propagating each ſpecies 
in gardens, &c. for the various uſes of ornament, foed, medicine, 
or natural philoſophy. But as theſe particulars are of a general na- 
ture, we ſhall therefore diſtinctly treat of them as they ſeverally 
occur in the alphabetical order of this extenſive work. 


2 NY, ferreftrial, that relating to plants growing on the 
earth. 

Bor Ax, marine, that which treats of ſea- plants, as fucuſes, al- 
cyonia, algæ, &c. 

Bo TAN x, ſubterranean, that employed about plants under ground, 
as truffles, &c. 

BOTARGO), a kind of ſauſage, made with the eggs and blood 
of the ſea-mullet, a large fiſh, common in the Mediterranean. 
The beſt kind comes from Tunis, in Barbary : it muſt be choſen 
dry and reddiſh. The people of Provence ute a great deal of it, 
the common way of eating it being with olive oil and lemon juice. 
FROp is alſo a great conſumption of betarge throughout all the 

vant, 


Betargo pays on importation 2542; d. the pound; whereof 244d. 
is repaid in exportation. 


BOTA TRISSA, or BoTATRIA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
bearded gadus, with only two fins on the back, and both the 
jaws equal. It is called by us the eel-pout. 

BOTAURUS, in ornithology, the ſame with the bittern. See 
B1TTERN, 

BOTE, Ba, in our old law-books, ſignifies recompenſe or 
amends : thus, man- bzte, is a compenſation tor a man flain. 

There are likewiſe houſe-bte and plough-bzte, privileges to te- 
nants, of cutting wood for making 1 repairing tenements, 
and likewiſe for fuel. 


; Bork, cart, fire-bute, hay-bete, kin-bete, theft-bote, &c. Sce CART- 
te. 
BOTELESS, or BoortLess, is when an offender was ſaid to be 


without emendation, when no favour can acquit him; as in the 
caſe of ſacrilege. | 


BOTENALKAITOS, or BATEXKETOS, a ſtar in the conſtella- 


tion u. 

BOTESCART, in old writers, the ſame with boatſwain. 

BOTHAGIUM, or beczthage, cuſtomary dues to the lord of the 
market for the liberty of pitching booths. 

BOTHNA, or bethena, in the Scotch law, a park or field wherein 
cattle are incloſed and fed. 

BoTHNA alfo denotes a barony, lordſhip, or ſheriffdom. 

BOTHRION lignifies the ſocket of a tooth. 

BoTHRI1ON is allo uſed for a ſmall, narrow, but deepiſh ulcer of 
the cornea of the eye, reſembling a round punQure. 

BOTIA, or betus, among chemiſts, a glaſs veſſel with a round 
belly and long narrow neck, otherwiſe called egg. 
BoriA, among phyſicians, the ſame with 7 - i and ſcrophulg. 

BOTIN, or BuTixs, in alchemy, turpentine, or balſam of tur- 
pentine, when gathered under proper influence. 

BOTONOMANCY, an ancient method of divination, by means 
of ſage and fig leaves. The perſons who conſulted, wrote their own 
names, and ele queſtions, on leaves, which they expoſed to the 
wind; and as many of the letters as remained in their own places 
were taken up, and, being joined together, contained an anſwer to 
the queſtion. 

TONTINI, were mounts or hillocks, formerly raiſed to 

ſerve as land-marks or boundaries of grounds. 


BOTOTOE, in ornithology, the name by which the people in 


the Philippine iſlands call a very beautiful bird of the E kind, 


which is all over of a fine blue colour, and ſomewhat 
the common parrot. 

* BOTRYITES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of gem, reſembling a 
bunch of young grapes. 

BoTRYITES, or mn is likewiſe uſed for a ſort of burot 
cadmia, found ſomewhat in the form of a bunch of grapes, adhering 
to the upper parts of furnaces where that mineral is calcined, though 
Schroder ſays, betrites is found in the middle of the furnace, placites 
in che upper, and 2ſtracites in the loweſt part. 

BO IT T, in bone-Jlace weaving, is a kind of light round cufhion 
placed on the knee, whereon they work or weave lace with bobbins, 
&c. 

Borr, among the French, called by them ereiller, is a little 
ſquare wooden frame or deſk, generally covered with green {tuff. 

BOTTLE, a ſmall veſſel proper for holding liquors. They are 
made of glaſs, ſtone, leather, wood, &c. 

The ancient Jewiſh battles were cags made of the ſkins of goats, 
or other beaſts, with the hair on the outſide, well ſewed and pitched 


together ; 


maller than 
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together; an aperture in one of the animal's paws ſerving for the 
mouth of the veſſel. 
Bottles made of glaſs are better for cyder than thoſe of ſtone. 
Fine glaſs bottles covered with flraw or wicker are called flaſks. 


Foul glaſs þt/les are cured by rolling ſand or ſmall ſhot in them; 
muſty bzt/les, by boiling them. 


BoTTLE, at Amſterdam, anſwers to the mingle. 

BoTTL k-head, a ſpecies of whale ſo called. 

BoTTLE-n2Je, in zoology, a name by which the anas ardtica Clu- 

ii is called in ſome parts of England. 

BOTTLING, the operation of putting up liquors in bottles 
corked, to keep, ripen, and improve. ; 

The virtues of Spaw, Pyrmont, Scarborough, and other waters, 
depend on their being well Se and corked. 

he beſt way to ſecure cyder, is to have the liquor thoroughly 
fine before it be He, or to open the bottles after two or three days 
bottling, to give them vent, and cork them up again; obſerving to 
lay the ble fo as that the liquor may always Lins the cork wet and 
ſwelled. Mean cyder is more apt to break the Sales than rich. 

Battled liquors ſhould be expoſed as little as poſlible to the air; 
placing them on the ground is better than a frame, and ſand better 
than the bare ground. 

The ripening of b-tled liquors is haſtened by their being ſet in a 
warm place, or expoſed to the ſun, 

BOTTOM, in a general ſenſe, implies the loweſt part of a thing, 
in contradiſtinction to the top or upper part. 

The bottom of a veſſel, wherein water boils, is found conſiderably 
colder than it was ſome time before boiling : inſomuch that the hand 
may bear it in the former caſe, not in the latter. 

OTTOM, in navigation, implies the ground, or ſurface of the 
earth under water ; or the bed of a river, harbour, &c. 

Ray obſerves, that the btt2m of the ſea is level; i. e. the deſcent 
from the ſhore to the deep is equable and uniform: but the bottoms of 
ſome ſeas are found higher than others. 

Bor TOM Fa ſhip. Merchant-ſhips are much broader bottomed 
than frigates ; ſhips of war are a mean between the two. 

Bor rou ſometimes implies the whole ſhip, or veſſel ; as Engliſh 
battzms, foreign bottoms, &c. 


Borrou alſo denotes what remains at the b2tt:m of a veſſel ; as 
fundus urine, the ſediment of urine. 


BoTToM-ftne, a kind of ore, or iron-ſtone, in the mines of 
Staffordſhire. ; 

BOTTOMRY, in commerce, implies a marine contract, for 
borrowing money, by pledging the bottom of the ſhip, for the pay- 
ment at the end of the voyage. 

BoTToMRY alſo implies money lent to a merchant, on the credit 
of a ſhip, and for which the lender is to receive a larger intereſt than 
common, becauſe the money is lent at the hazard of the lender ; it 
not being recoverable from the merchant if the ſhip be loſt. 

It is enacted by ſtat. 19 Geo. II. that after Auguſt 1, 1746, every 
ſum of money lent on b2tt2mry, upon the ſhips of any ſubjects to or 
from the Eaſt-Indies, ſhall be lent only on the ſhip, or the mer- 
chandizes laden on board her, and ſ@ expreſſed in the condition of 
the bond; and the benefit of ſalvage ſhall be granted to the lender, 
his agents, &c. whe only ſhall have a right to make aſſurance on 
the money lent : and no borrower of money on bottomry ſhall reco- 
ver more on any aſſurance than the value of his interelt on the ſhip 
or effects, excluſive of the money borrowed. And if the value of 
his intereſt doth not amount to the money borrowed, he ſhall be re- 
ſponſible to the lender for the ſurplus, with lawful intereſt for the 
— together with the aſſurance, and all charges whatſoever, &c. 
notwithſtanding the ſhip and merchandize ſhall be totally loſt. 

There is a FAitiou! way of taking up money, in the nature of 
Bottomry, upon ſuppoſition of a ſhip and maſter, when, indeed, there 
is no ſuch ſhip or maſter in being: the condition reciting, if that 
ſhip (naming her) ſhall not arrive at ſuch a pct within twelve 
months, the money agreed on to be paid, ſhall be paid ; but if the 
ſhip ſhall arrive, then nothing is to be paid. This unjuſtifiable me- 
thod of raiſing money is a common practice among the Italians ; 
and, it is to be feared, has been too frequently uſed by ſome perſons 
on this ſide the water, Sce COMMERCIAL Law. 

BOTTONY. * A eryfs bottony, in heraldry, terminates at each 
end in three buds, knots, or buttons, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, 
the three-leaved graſs; on which account Segion, in his Treſor 
Heraldique, terms it croix trefflie. It is the badge of the order of 
St. Maurice. 

BOTT RVS, in botany. a name given to a ſpecies of the cheno- 
podium. See Goos Et. 

BOT ITS, a name given to a ſpecies of worms infeſting horſes and 
other cattle. 

The Bots which breed in the ſtomach of horſes, and which are 
ſometimes the cauſe of convulſions, apprar to be very large maggots, 


compoſed of circular rings, with little ſharp prickly feet along the 


ſides of their bellies. Sce HorsE-worms. 

Bort is alſo applied to a ſort of grubs which deſtroy the graſs in 
bowling-greens, &c. 

BOVATA rerre, in old writers, an oxgate of land, or ſo much 
as an ox can plough in a year, eſtimated at 15, 18, or 20 acres; the 
yearly rent for which was from 13 to 20. 

UCHE court, denotes meat and drink at court, free of coſt. 

This cuſtom was anciently in uſe, as well in the houſes of noble- 
men, as in the king's court; but the privilege ſometimes extended 
only to bread, beer, and wine. 

BOUDS, the name given to the weevils, in ſome countries. 


and pointed; it's back is of a reddiſh blue, 


kind. It's noſe 1s lon 
Ily of a fine ſilvery white. It's whole body is 


it's tail red, and it's be 
5 


BOUGE-ravel, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the boops 


— 


ſhorter and broader than the common kind of Bp. It is cau ht ; 
the Mediterranean, and brought to ſome of the Italian market.” N 

BOUGH. Green bonghs made part of the ancient decorations of 
altars and temples, eſpecially on feſtival occaſions. 

Boughs of oak were offered to Jupiter; thoſe of laurel t 
of olive to Minerva; myrtle to Venus; ivy to Bacch 
Pan; and cypreſs to Pluto. 

BOUGEOIR, the French term for wax candleſticks. 

BOUGIE, a French word ſignifying a wax candle, and applied 
to a machine, or medicated tent, which (as the wax candle former] 
was) is introduced into the urethra for removing obttructions there 

Monſ. Daran, a French ſurgeon, boaſted of his introducin thend 
as an improvement in his art, and acquired conſiderable profit by 
making and ſelling them. Scultetus, . the middle of the ſe. 
venteenth century, uſed bougres in diſeaſes of the urethra, 
bably Monſ. Daran took the hint from him. 

Different compolitions have been uſed, atid generally mercy 
was a part in them. Riverius made a plailter as follows: R 0. 
oliv. t iv. ceræ citrin. h ij. minii & ceruſ. az 4h) i. fs. terch, 
Venet. & rez. alb. aa 5 ij. m. 

Whether the bougies are made up of this, or any other compoſi. 
tion, they muſt be of different ſizes, from the bigneſs of a knittin 
needle, to that of a gooſe quill. They are made of linen 
ſpread with a proper matter, and then rolled up as follows. Hay. 
ing ſpread any quantity of linen rag with the compoſition that is 
choſen for the purpoſe, cut it into flips, from fix to ten inches long, 
and from half an inch to an inch broad; then dexterouſly roll them 
on a glazed tile into the form of a wax candle. And as the end gf 
the bougre that is to be entered firſt into the urethra, ſhould be ſome. 
what ſmaller than the reſt, it would be as well to cut the flips a lit. 
tle tapering. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that when the bougies are 
rolled up, that ſide muſt be outward, on which the plaiſter is ſpread, 

Monſ. Daran, and ſome others, attributed the action of their boy. 
gies to the compoſition they made uſe of in forming them, Mr, 

harpe apprehended, that as much of their efficacy was owing to the 
compreſſion they made on the affected part, as to any other princi- 
ple. And Mr. Aikin juſtly fays, as it is evident that bougies, of 
very different compoſitions, fucceed equally well in curing the ſame 
diſorders in the urethra, it is plain that they do not act by means of 
any peculiar qualities in their compoſition, but by means of ſome 
property common to them all. This muſt be their mechanical form 
2 texture, therefore their mode of action muſt be ſimple comprel. 
ion. 

The efficacy of mere compreſſion in many caſes of conſtriction is 
well known, from the uſe of ſponge tents for widening parts that are 
ſtraitened by cicatrices ; and admitting obſtructions in the urethra to 
be from a conſtriction formed by cicatrized ulcers, or a projection of 
the ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra into the canal, we may eaſily con- 
ceive that a gentle continued elaſtic compreſſion will, in time, over- 
come the diſeaſe. We may alſo readily account for the inferior ef. 
ficacy of metallic and whalebone Bougies, from their not having the 
property of ſwelling with moiſture, and therefore not making ſo 
equal a compreſſion. 

As to bougies procuring a diſcharge of matter, there is no doubt 
but the mechanical ſtimulus of a foreign body, in ſuch a tender part, 
though free from diſeaſe, muſt produce it in ſome degree, and that 
this will be varied according to the chemically irritating quality of 
the compoſition, and the irritable ſtate of the urethra ; but it ſeems 
an abſurdity to apply a topic made uniform throughout, to the 
whole length of a canal, with a view of producing extraordinary eſ- 
fects upon a particular part of it, by means of ſome powerful quality 
in the ingredients. As to that part of the bougie which was in con- 
tact with the diſeaſed part being particularly covered with matter, 
this circumſtance is owing to the greater irritation of the urethra 
where the diſorder is, than in the other parts of it. 

BOUILLON, in farriery, an excreſcence or lump of fleſh grow- 
ing on or near a horſe's frulſh, and making him halt. 

OVISTA, a term uſed by ſome botaniſts to expreſs puff. ball, 
* duſty muſhrooms, which are ſometimes called the devil's ſnuf- 
oxes. 

BOULCOLACA, an appellation given by the modern Greeks to 
the ſpeQre of ſome wicked perſon, who dying excommunicated by 
the patriarch, was re- animated by the devil, and cauſed great diſtur- 
bance among the people, of which they tell many ſtrange ſtories. 

BOULDER-walls, thoſe built of round flints or pebbles laid in ? 
ſtrong mortar, uſed where the ſea has a beach cait up, and where 
plenty of flints may be had. 

BOULINIS, a copper coin ſtruck at Bologna in Italy, equal in 
value to the barocco. : 

BOULTINE, or BoLTEL, in architecture, a term applied by 
workmen to a convex moulding, whole periphery is juſt 4 of 2 c- 
cle placed next below the plinth, in the Tuſcan and Doric capitals. 

BOULUKE, in the Torkith military orders, a body ot janiſa- 
ries, commanded by an officer, and ſent upon ſome particular enter- 
priſe : they are ſelected out of the body for this ſervice; and, when 
it is over, are received into their former companies again. | 

BOUNCE, in zoology, a name applied by the people in die 
Weſt of England to a ſpecies of the jus, called ſcymmss and for 
lius by old writers, and catulus major by the moderns. The nr" 
call it ſcorzone. Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the reddl a 
variegated /qualus, with the pinna ani, in the middle ſpace betwee 
the anus and tail. 1 

BOUND, in dancing, is properly a ſpring from one foot to * : 
other ; and thus differs from a 6k where the ſpring is from = 
foot to the ſame. It alſo differs from a half coupe, ſince, in ; : 
latter, the body always bears on the floor, either on one foot or 
other; whereas, in the bound, it is thrown quite from 500 ry 
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* in commerce, is a premium paid by the ſtate to the 
3 oods, on their taking oath, or giving bond, in 
expo caſes, not to re and the ſame in England. ; 
1 20 hrunties, ſettled by parliament, on the exportation of 
Britiſh ſail-cloth, on ribbands, ſtuffs, fiſh, fleſh, gold and ſilver 
lace, corn, &C. $7 ivi 
E een Anne's, for augmenting poor livings under 50l. 
A Bov® href the produce of the firſt- fruits and tenths, after de- 
* 


fraying the charges and penſions payable out of the ſame. See AuG- | 


A GURDIN, grand, a genus of univalve ſhell-fiſh, called aurus 

marina. See Ea R-ſhell. ; 
BOURDONNE', in heraldry, called alſo pommetz, denotes a 

croſs whoſe extremities are turned round like the ends of a pilgrim's 


fa URGUIGNOTTE. a picce of armour for defending the 
head ; bang a kind of caſque open beſore, and proof againſt either 

i uet. 
710K NONISTS, the followers of Antoinette Bourignon, 
who, pretending to be inſpired, ſet up a kind of guzetiſm in the Low 

8. 

C OU STROPHE DON, in literature, is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
ancient method of writing among the Greeks, wherein the lines 
were continued forwards an backwards, like the furrows in plou h- 
ing. Pauſanias mentions ſeveral ancient inſcriptions written in this 

er. 
00 TADE. in muſic, ſignifies an irregular flight or movement, 
without art or ſtudy. 

BOUTAEL, in ichthyology, an Eaſt Indian fiſh of the lamprey 
kind, caught in lakes, onds, and other ſtanding waters: it is very 
wholeſome and well taſted. 

BOUTANT, in architecture. An Arc-BouTANT is an arch or 
buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a vault, and is itfcl! ſ1Rained by ſome 
maſſive pile, or ſtrong wall. A pillar BOUTANT 1s a large chain or 
pile of ſtone, made to ſupport a wall, vault, or terrace. 

BOUT E,, in the manege, is applied to a horſe, when his legs are 
in a ſtrait line from the kate to the coronet; a ſhort-jointed horſe is 
moſt apt to be boute. 

BOUTS-rimes, in French poetry, imply a certain number of 
rhymes diſpoſed in order, and piven to a poct, together with a ſub- 
ject, for him to fill up with verſes, ending with the ſame words and 
order. An inſtance hereof may be given in the following ſett of 
rhymes, filled up by P. Commire. 


Tout eft grand dans le roi, Paſpe ſeul de ſon buſte 


Rend nos fiers ennemis pius froids que des glacons. 
Et Guillaume n' attend que le tems des moiſſons, 
Pour ſe voir ſoccomber fous un bras fi robuſte, 
Qu on ne nous vante plus les miracles d Auguſte; 
Louis de bien regner lui feroit des legons :; 
Horace en vain Pegale aux dieux dans ſes chanſons : 
Mains que mon heros il etait ſage & Juſte, &c. 


BOUVIERA, in ichthyology, the name of a ſmall, broad, and 
flat freſh water fiſh, uſually called bybulca. 

BOW, arcus, a weapon of offeace made of ſtecl, wood, horn, or 
other elaſtic matter, which, after being bent by means of a ſtring 
faſtened to it's. two ends, in returning to it's natural ſtate, throws 
out an arrow with prodigious force. 

The uſe of the — is, without all doubt, of the earlieſt antiquity. 
It has likewiſe been the moſt univerſal of all weapons, having ab 
tained amongſt the moſt barbarous and remote peeple, who had the 
leaſt communication with the reſt of mankind. 

The bow is a weapon of offence amongſt the inhabitants of Aſia, 
Africa, and America, at this day ; and in Europe, betore the inven- 
tion of fire-arms, a part of the inſantry were armed with bws. 
Lewis XI. firſt aboliſhed the uſe of thera in France, introducing, in 
their place, the halberd, pike, and broad-ſword. The long bow 
was formerly in great vogue in England, and many laws were made 
to encourage the uſe . The parliament under Henry VIII. 
complained of the diſuſe of long b:ws, heretofore the ſafeguard and 
defence of this kingdom, and the dread and terror of it's enemies. 
There was alſo the croſs- vo, chiefly uſed, when, through any im- 

ity of the arm or back, the former could not be managed. 

The art of uſing bows is called archery, and thoſe who practiſed 
therein, archers, or hotu-men. 

W, croſs, called alſo arbalet, conſiſts of a ſteel bow, ſet in a ſhaft 
of wood, furniſhed with a ſtring and a trigger, and is bent with a 


piece of iron fitted for that purpoſe. It ſerves to throw darts, large 
arrows, bullets, c. 


Bow, in muſic, a ſm 


all machine, which, being drawn over the 


28 of a muſical inſtrument, makes it reſound. It is compoſed 


h a ſmall ſtick, to which are faſtened eighty or an hundred horſe- 
2 and a ſcrew which ſerves to give theſe hairs the proper ten- 


| oo, among artificers, denotes a flexible inſtrument, conſiſting 
ol a piece of ſteel or iron, to the two ends of which is faſtened a cat- 
gut: it is uſed by watchmakers, ſmiths, &c. for the piercing and 


turning divers forts of works. Operators in moſaic work uſe a bow 
with a braſs wire, fi 


tor ſawing hard and precious ſtones ; and letter- 
calters have alſo S . 
OUND ERV. 


4 OW, among builders, a beam of wood or braſs, with three lon 
i een. that direct a lath of wood or ſteel to any arch: chiefly uſe 
* rawing draughts of ſhips, and projections of the ſphere; or 
ere. ever it is requi lite to draw large arches, 


BY in alſo an inſtrument formerly uſed at ſea for taking the ſun's 


v conſiſti ; 
No. * vel . large arch of ninety degrees graduated ; a 


a baw, wherewith to keep the matrix even. See . 
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ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade vane, a ſight vane; and an horizon vane, -[t 
is now out of uſe, . 

Bow, in naval architecture, the round part of a ſhip's ſide for. 
ward, reaching from where the planks begin to bend inward, till 
they cloſe at the ſtem or prow. {hip with a narrow baw is com- 
. found to ſail faſter than with a broad one; but is not ſo well 
calculated for a high ſea, being apt, for want of ſufficient reſiſtance, 
to plunge her fore-part very deep, and endanger the maſts and rig- 

ing; as well as ſtrain the hull : the former of theſe is called, by 
eamen, a lean, and the latter a bluff-b:w. 

Bow-bearer, an under officer of the foreſt, who is to obſerve and 
take notice of all manner of treſpaſs againſt veſt or veniſon ; and to 
attach, or cauſe to be attached, the . in the next court of 
attachment. 

Bow. cap, in botany; oe of the forms or. poſitions of the leaves 
of flowers, wherein the leaves are laid over each other ſomewhat 
converſely, but not plaited. | | 

Bow-aye, a new kind of ſcarlet red, ſuperior to madder; but, 
with reſpect to fixedneſs and duration, infcrior to the true ſcarlet 
grain. It was imported into England in the year 1643. 

Bow 4 the gilis, in ichthyology, denotes the convex part of each 
gill, each being a long ſemicircle, terminated by many lamine, 
which form what they term the leaf. 

Bow-grace, in naval affairs, is a frame or compoſition of old 
9 or junks of cables, uſually laid out at the bows, ſtems, and 
ſides of Ps, to preſerve them from great flakes of ice, chiefly 
when they fail in high north or ſouth latitudes. 

Bow-net, or wheel, a machine chiefly uſed for catching lobſters 
and cray-fiſh : it is made of two round wicker baſkets, pointed at 
the end, one of which is thruſt into the other; at the m:oth is a 
little rim, four or five inches broad, bent !:.1-- | 
alſo uſe it to catch ſparrows with 

Bows of a ſaddle, are tao picc vi word placed arch-wite, 10 te- 
ceive the upper part of a ho, ſe's back, to give the ſaddle it's proper 
form, and keep it tight. 

Bow, on the, in fea affairs, implies an arch of the horizon, com- 
prehended between ſome diſtant object, and that point of the com- 
paſs which is right a-head, and to which the ſhip's ſtem points. 

Bow-ſprit, or BoLT-ſprit, in a ſhip, is a kind of maſt fixed in 
an oblique poſition, projecting over the ſtem, and it's keel faſtened 
to the partners of the foremaſt, and, farther ſupported by the fore- 
ſtays, it ſerves to carry the ſprit-ſail, ſprit-toplail, and jack-ſtaff. 
See Plate 125, fig. 1, n. 16, fig. 2, n. 68. | 

"The b-w-{prit ſhould be two-thirds of the length of the main-maſt, 
and it's thickneſs equal to the mizen-maſt ; when it is twelve fa- 
thoms five feet long, it's yard muſt be eight fathoms two feet long; 
and the top-maſt of the bow-fprit three fathoms and one foot. 

Bow-/taves. See GARBLING of bow-ftaves. 

BOWELLING, the act of pulling out the entrails of an animal. 
Bawelling makes part of the proceſs of embalming. 

BoWELLING is alſo a part of the puniſſunent of traitors in Eng- 
land, who are to have their bodies ripped open, their bzwels torn 
forth, and burnt before them. 

BOWER, in gardening, a ſhady place, under covert of trees ar 
branches interwoven. A hower may 8 round or ſquare at the 
bottom, and made with a ſort of dome or cicling at top. 5 

BO WET, or Bowsss, in falconry, ſignifies a young hawk that 
draws things out of her neſt, and covets to clamber on the boughs. 

BOW L, denotes either a ball of wood, for the uſe of bowling; or 
a veſſel of capacity, whercin te hold liquors. 

BOW LDER-fones, a ſpecies of ſmall ſtones, found on the ſhores 
of the ſea, and banks of rivers ; they are of a different fexture and 


in wards, 1 ney 


figure, but generally roundiſh, which form they acquire by being 


bowled and tumbled to and fro by the action of the water; whence 
the name bowlder-ſtones, 

BOWLING, or Bow-LINE, among ſeamen, ſignifies a ſmall 
line faſtened to the leeches of ſquare fails, in order to draw the wea- 
ther-edge of the ſail further forward, by which means the ſhip will 
be nearer to the wind. "The bow-line belongs to all fails, except 
the ſprit-ſail, and ſprit-top-ſail ; where it is omitted for want of 
room to hale it forwards by ; and thence it is that thoſe ſails can- 
not be uſed cloſe by a wind. They ſay, 

Sharp the bew-line ; i. e. hale it tight, or pull it hard. 

Hale up the b2w-line ; i. e. pull it harder forward on. 

Check, eaſe, or run up the Stu- line; let it be more ſlack. 

BOW-LINE öridles, the ſmall ropes by which the bow-lines are ſaſ- 
tened to the leeches of the ſail. | 

Bow-LINE #net, ſignifies a knot that will not ſlip, by which they 
faſten the Boto- line bridle to the crengles. 

BowLING, the name of a well-known ſport, being the act or art 
of throwing bowls at a jack, or block. 

In bawling, much depends on the knowledge of the ground, and 
the right choice of a bow! ſuitable to it; for cloſe alleys, the flat b:w/ 
is P - erred ; for green ſwards plain and level, the b2w! as round as 
a ball, ; 


. BowLING-green, a kind of parterre laid with fine turf, and de- 
ſigned for the exerciſe of bowling. 
BowLI1NG-green, in gardening, is alſo a kind of parterre in a 
grove, or before a houſe, laid with fine turf, requiring to be fre- 
nently mowed, laid out in compartments of various figures, with 
warf trees and other decorations. 
The French and Italians have bowl: 


g-greens only for ornament ; 
being either unacquainted with, or not fanc ing the exerciſe, on ac- 
nd. 


oount of which they were firſt made in England. 
BOWSING, a fea-term, ſignifying haling or pulling together, 

Thus, haling upon a tack is call l a tack ; and when 

they would have the men pull all together, they cry, bowſe away. 


5 Bowſa 
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Bowe is chiefly uſed by the gunners when they hale upon their 
tackles, to thruſt a piece out of a port; in which caſe they Cry, 
brwſe hoa, i. e. pull more upon the tackle ; alſo when there is occa- 
fion to pull more on the tackle than otherwiſe, they ſay, bowſe upon 
the tackle. 

BOW YERS, artificers whoſe employment or occupation is to 
make bows. The company of bawyers, in the on of London, was 


. firſt incorporated in 1622, and conſiſts of a maſter, two wardens, 


twelve aſliſtants, and thirty-twoon the livery. 

BOX, buxus, the name of a well-known tree, of which botaniſts 
.enumerate ſeven ſpecies, viz. 1. The bzx-tree. 2. The narrow- 
leaved box-tree. 3. The ſtriped box. 4. The gold-edged box-tree. 

. The dwarf box. 6. The dwarf ſtriped box. 7. The ſilver- edged 


ox. | 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow in great plenty upon Bex-hill, 
near Darking, in Surry, where were formerly large trees of theſe 
kinds : but of late they have been pretty much deſtroyed ; yet there 
are great numbers of theſe trees remaining, which are of a conſi- 
deraple bigneſs. The wood of this tree is very uſeful for turners, 
engravers, and mathematical inſtrument makers; it being ſo hard, 
cloſe, and ponderous, as to ſink in water; which renders it very 
yaluable for divers utenſils, ſuch as combs, ſpoons, tooth-pick- 
caſes, &c. | 

The ſeaſons for planting this are the autumn, and very early in 
the fpring ; and the belt ſpecies for this purpoſe, is the dwarf Dutch 
box. The edgings of bx are now only planted on the ſides of 
borders next walls, and not, as was ſome time ſince the faſhion, all 
round borders or fruit-beds, in the middle of gardens, unleſs they 
have a gravel walk between them, in which caſe it ſerves to keep 
the earth of the borders from waſhing down on the walks in hard 
rains, and fouling the gravel. 

Box yields a chemical oil and ſpirit by diſtillation, of ſome ule in 
medicine, and it's decoCtion is by ſome held equal in virtue to 
guaiacum. | 

Box- tree ſand, in botany, hath male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant, the male flowers have no petals, but a column of ſta- 
mina, which are joined at bottom into a cylinder. The female 
flowers have a ſwelling empalement of one leaf, with one tubulous 

tal. This plant grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. It 
is a genus of the monzecia claſs, of which we know but one ſpecies. 

It the fruit of this plant remain on till fully ripe, it will burſt in 
the heat of the day, with an exploſion like the report of a piſtol ; 
by which the ſeeds are caſt round to a conſiderable diſtance : theſe 


ſeeds, when green, vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be ſome- 


What a-kin to the nue vomica. 


Box- tree, African, Myrſine, is a plant whoſe corolla hath five 
petals, to the top whereot the filaments are joined ; the capſule is 
muricated, and contains five cells, with a ſingle feed in each. It is 
a genus of the pentandria monogyma claſs. 

OX alſo denotes a caſe for holding things; as a ſalve- x, &c. 

Box likewiſe implies a kind of variable meaſure : thus the box 
of quick-ſilver contains from 1 to 2 cwt; of prunellas, about 
1400; of rings for keys, two groſs, &c. 

Box, a place under the coachman's ſeat, wherein he puts things 
wanted for the ſervice of the coach or horles. 

Box, dice, a narrow deep cornet, channelled within, wherein the 
dice are thrown and ſhaken. ; 

The Roman dice-box, called pyrgus, was placed immoveable in 
the middle of the table, being open at both ends, and channelled 
alſo within ; over the top was put a kind of funnel, into which 
the dice were caſt out of the fritillus ; whence deſcending, they 
fell through the bottom on the table; by which all practiſing on 
them with the 
tually prevented. 

Box- yon, a kind of caſe, wherein heaters for ironing linen are 
incloſed. 

Box- money, at hazard, is that paid the box-keeper, or him who 
furniſhes the box and dice. 

Betters have the advantage over caſtcrs, as they have no hex- money 


to pay. 

box of a plough, is that croſs-piece in the head of the plough, 
through which the ſpindle of the two wheels pales, and to which 
are faſtened the two crow- ſtaves. It is placed croſs-wiſe with the 
beam, and ſtands much below it, and not far from the ground. 

Box, ſtrong, a coffer of iron or thick wood, uſed chiefly for 
pm money in: it 1s difficult either to be opened or forced, being 
ſecured within with iron plates, and a lock with ſeveral bolts. 

Box, in ichthyology, denotes a ſmall fiſh, more uſually known 


by the name of hops, from the largeneſs of it's eyes; it is caught 
in the Mediterranean. | 


Box of a watch, it's outer caſe or cover. 

Box 4 a whee!, the aperture wherein the axis turns. 

Box-hauling, on leamen, denotes a particular method of 
veering a ſhip, when the ſwell of the fea renders tacking imprac- 
ticable. See VEERING. 

Boxrs, in a play-houſe, little apartments behind and near the 

it ; ſuch are the ront-boxes, ſtage-boxes, &c. x 

BOXERS, pugiles, a kind of athlete, who anciently combated 
with their fiſts. Theſe boxers underwent ſuch ſtrange disfigure- 
ments, that frequently they could not be known, and became the 
object of many railleries, particularly from the poets Lucilius and 
Lucian. 

BOXING, the exerciſe of fighting with the fiſts; called by 
the Romans pugillatus, and, among us, trial of manhood. 

The ancient method of baring may be diſtinguiſhed into three 
ſpecies ; viz. 1, where the head and hands were naked ; 2. where 


e hands were armed, and the head naked; and 3. where the head 


2 


fingers, as palming, topping, ſtabbing, were effec- 


| 


N 


was covered with a cap called amphatides, 
niſhed with the ca/tus. 

The champions ſometimes fought with their naked $64. 
at pthers, with a ſtone or lcaden ball graſped in them, * 0 

OXING, among ſailors, vulgarly termed hing 
notes the rehcarſing the ſcveral points of the compaſs in thr 
order. | . 

Boxing alſo implies an operation, performed by having 
ſails 3back, in A. to v the dw in a direction SENS = 
to their ſurfaces, that the ſhip's head may thereby be t rown b: ri 
into the line of her courſe, after the had, by negle& of the helm 
man, or 1 inclined to the windward of it. 158 

BoxixG likewiſe ſignifies the tapping of @ tree, ty 1 
yield it's juice. Thus, boxing of mt is perforined par . 
an hole with an ax or chiſſel into the ſide of a tree, about x fa 
from the ground; out of it flows a liquor frum which lugar is _ 
See BLEEDING and SAP. | 1 

BOX US, in natural hiſtory, the common mi/etce, 

BOYAR, a term applied to a Ruſſian lord, or grandee ; the ſune 
with the upper nobility of other countries. 

BOYAU, in fortification, a ditch covered with a 
ſerves as a communication between two trenches. It runs patalel 
to the works of the body of the place, and ſerves as a line of con. 
travallation, not only to hinder the ſallies of the belieged, but aße 
to ſecute the miners. But when it is a particular cut that runs from 
the trenches to cover ſome ſpot of ground, it is drawn fo as not to 
be enfiladed or ſcoured by the ſhot from the town. 

BOYER, a fmall veſſel of burden, reſembling a ſmack, with 
only one tall maſt, and a bolt-ſprit. It has a double bottora, and 
a forked malt. 

BOYES, idolatrous prieſts among the ſavages of Florida. 

Every prieſt attends a particular idol, and the natives addreſs 
themſelves to the prielt of that idol to which they intend to Pay their 
devotion. 


The idol is invoked in hymns, and his uſual offering is the ſmoke 
of tobacco. | 

BOYLE's /efures, a courſe of eight ſermons, preached an- 
nually ; ſet on foot, in London, by the honourable Robert Boyle, 
in 1691 ; the deſign of which is to prove the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion againſt infidels, without deſcending to any controverſies 
among Chriſtians. They are ſupported by a yearly itipend of 501. 
tor ever, to be paid quarterly; charged on a farm in the pariſh of 
Brill, in Bucks. 

BOY UNA, in zoology, an American ſpecies of ſerpent, which 
is very long and ſlender. It is all over black; and has exactly the 
ſmell of a fox, but to ſuch a degree, that nobody can endure to 
approach it. | 

BRABANCIONES, in middle-age writers, a kind of Nether- 
land ſoldiery, infamous for rapine, being little better than commil. 
ſioned bandilli, who engaged to fight for thoſe who would give them 
moſt pay. Brabant was the chief nurſery of thefe troops. 

BRABE, the name of an herb, which grows a cubit high, 
ſhooting forth the branches on each fide with leaves reſembling in 
ſhape thoſe of the l/epidium, but are ſofter and whiter, and bear at 
the top an umbel of flowers like the alder. 

BRABEJUM, in botany, African almond, a native of the 
country about the Cape of Good Hope. It ſeldom grows above 
cight or nine feet high in 8 being too tender to live through 
the winter in the open air. e have but one ſpecies of this plant, 
which is of the tetrandia monogynia claſs. 

BRABEUTES, or BzaBevuTaA, Bpzbeulyc, in antiquity, an officer 
among the Greeks, who preſided at the public games, and decided 
contreverlies that happened among the antagoniſts in the gymnical 
exerciſes. The number of the brabeutz was not fixed; ſometimes 
there was only one, but more commonly they amounted to nine or 
ten. ; 

BRACE, is commonly taken for a couple or pair, and applied by 
huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game, as a brace of bucks, foxcs, 
hares, &c. N | 

BRACE, or BRASSE, is alſo a foreign meaſure, anſwerable to our 
fathom. See FATHOM. | 

BRACE likewiſe: denotes a meaſure taken from the length of the 
arm, when extended; and is uſed in ſeveral cities in Italy in lieu 
of the foot or yard; but is of variaus lengths. 

BRACE, in architecture, a piece of timber framed in with bevel 
Joints, the uſe of which is to keep the building from ſwerving 
either way. When the brace is framed in the kingleſſes, or prit- 
cipal rafters, it is by ſome called a ſtrut. 

BRACES, in naval affairs, the ropes faſtened to the yard-arms 
or ends, to wheel or tranſverſe them about the maſts in a horizontal 
direction, for the more conveniently adapting the ſails to the wind. 
See Plate 125, fig. 1, n. 11, 21, 50, 68, 89, 11, 130, 139. Ihe 
uſe of braces is to ſet the yard ſquare. 

BrACE, in writing, a term uſed to ſigniſy a certain crooked 
ſtroke, or figure of a.pen, made at the end of two or more lines 
in an account, which expreſs two or more articles charged with 
one and the ſame ſum at the end, which is uſually placed in the 
center of the brace, | 


„ 
and the hands alſo fur. 


the compaſs, de. 


Debts due to me, ſome of which are good, ethers dubjuus. 
| Good Debts. Bad Debts. 


From Mr. James * 300 From Mr. John * * 8 
From Mr. Peter * 2259 50 | From Mr. N icolas * 500 99 


BRACED, in heraldry, a term for the intermingling three chev- 
ronels; ex. gr. He bears azure a chief or, and three chevronels 
braced, in the baſe of the eſcutcheon, by the name of Fitz-Hugh. 


See Plate 6, fig. 17. BRACELET, 
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"BRACELET, an ornament worn on the wriſt, much uſed 
ng the ancients. It was made of different materials, and in 
— faſhions, according to the age and quality of the wenrgr. 
"Bracelets were at firſt properly military ornament or rewards, 
frequently conferred among the ancients, by generals and princes, 


thoſe who behaved gallantly in fight. hey beca 2 irds 
acbitrar decorations, aſſumed at pleaſure ; and are ſomt: = aid 
hs —4 deen worn for health as well as ornament ; i partion- 


as amulets, to break the force of charms and faſcein,» 9e. 

mon the ancient Romans, the men as well as the en 
wore bracelets ; but the latter, it is to be obſ- rved, never wor. item 
till they were betrothed. N 115 

BRACELET, in — __— 1 5 * ar ligament whic 
* us, called ligament; . 

* 3 in old low books, denote beagles, or the ſmaller 
: 5. 

Elios. a kind of cel bandage worn about the hips, 

and uſed for the retention and cure of ruptures. 

BRACHIZEUS, in anatomy, a name g ven to two muſcles, 
which are the flexors of the cubits, and diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 

ati ernus and internus. 

. externus ariſes about the middle and poſterior part 
of 1 humerus. It joins it's fibres with the muſculus longus and 
brevis ; and being externally tendinous, they, Y cover all 
the elbow, and are inſerted into the olecranum. Ancongus externus, 
and ſometimes the internus, is called by this nane. 

BRACKILEUS internus lies partly under the biceps ; it riſes by a 
fleſhy beginning from the middle and internal part of the humerus ; 
and is inſerted into the upper and fore-part of the cubitus, by a 
very ſhort, but ſtrone tendon : it ſerves to bend the arm. : 

The upper part of it is forked or ſloped, and at the bending of 
the joint of the elbow, the lower part contracts. 

It is fixed to the ſurface of the os humeri by a great number of 
flelhy fibres, from the lower inſertion of the deltordes, almoſt down 
to the two fo/e at the lower extremity of the bone, and from one 
edge of the foreſide of this lower extremity to the other. The 
fibres are for the moſt part longitudinal, thoſe neareſt the ſurface of 
the muſcles being the longeſt, the more internal growing gradually 
ſnorter. i S 

The lateral fibres are a little oblique, and this obliquity increaſes 
in thoſe that lie lowelt.- Theſe lateral fibres are partly fixed in 
the intermuſcular ligaments of the os humeri, of which ligaments, 
that which lies toward the internal condyle is longer and broader 
than that toward the external condyle. TI he lowelt of theſe fibres 
are very oblique, and form on each fide a kind of ſmall ſeparate 
faſciculus. ; | 

In paſſing over the joint, all theſe fibres contract in breadth, 
and 1 end in a ſtrong flat tendon inſerted in the muſcular 
impreſſion, which is directly below the corona:de apophyſis of the 
una. This muſcle adheres very ſtrongly to the capſular ligament, 
and ſome of it's fleſhy fibres terminate therein. 

The ſloped or forked ſuperior extremity of this muſcle embraces 
the large tendon of the deltoides. The internal point of the fork 
meets the inferior inſertion of the coraco-brachialts ; and the fore- 
ſide of the whole muſcle is covered by the two fleſhy bodies of the 
biceps, | 

BRACHIONUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of ani- 
malcules of the arthradia kind, compriſing all the wheel-animals. 

BRACHITA, a branch of the Manichees in the third century. 

BRACHIUM, the arm, in botany, is the tenth degree in the 
ſcale of Linnzus, for meaſuring plants, being 24 Paris inches, 

BRACHIUM maventium ſecundus, in anatomy, a name given by 
Veſalius to the muſcle now called deli. | 
BRACHIUM mens quartus, a name applied by ſome to a muſcle 
now generally denominated latiſſimus dorſs; called alſo guartus hu- 
meri by Fallopius and others. 


BRACH11 tertius, in anatomy, the ancient name of a muſcle, 
ſince called teres major, and rotundus major. 


lar] 


BRACHMANS, a ſect of Indian philoſophers, known to the | 


ancient Greeks by the name of Gymno/ophiſts. The ancient Brach- 
mans lived upon herbs and pulſe, and abſtained from every thing 
that had lite in it. They lived in ſolitude without matrimony, 
and without property, and they wiſhed ardently for death, conſi- 
dering life only as a burden. The modern Brachmans make up 
one of the caſts or tribes of the Banians. They are the prieſts of 
that people, and perform their office of praying and reading the 
law, with ſeveral mimical geſtures, and a kind of quavering voice. 
They believe that, in the beginning, nothing but God and the 
water exiſted; and that the Supreme Being, deſirous to create the 
world, cauſed the leaf of a tree, in the ſhape of a child playing 
With it's great toe in it's mouth to float on the water : from it's 
navel there iſſued out a flower, whence Brahma drew his original, 
who was intruſted by God with the creation of the world, and pre- 
lides over it with an abſolute ſway. They make no diſtinckion 
tween the ſouls of men and brutes, but fay, the dignity of the 
uman ſoul conſiſts in being placed in a better body, and having 


more room to diſplay it's faculties. They allow of rewards and 


puniſhments after this life; and have ſo great a veneration for 


cows, that they look or themſelves as bleſſed, if they can but die 
mo the tail of one of them in their hand. They have preſerved 
* noble f ments of the knowledge of the ancient Brachmans. 
2 {kilfu arithmeticians, and calculate, with great exactneſs, 

iples of the ſun and moon. They are remarkable for their re- 
weiden auſterities. One of them has been known to make a 

ow to wear about his neck a heavy collar of iron for a conſiderable 


time: Lt 
time another to chain himſelf by the foot to a tree, with a 
im reſolution to 


— 


die in th BP . 
weoden ſhoes, fuck ie in that place; and another to walk in 


full of nails on the inſide. Their divine wor- 


3 
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ſhip conſiſts chiefly of proceſſions, made in honour of their 
deities, They have a college at Banara, a city ſeated on the 
Ganges. 

Robert de Nobili, an Italian Jcſuit, and one of the Indian miſ- 
ſionarizs, in the 1 of the ſeventcenth century, in order to 
ſecure ſucceſs to his miſſion, aſſumed the title and appearaiice of a 
Brachman, and at length perſuaded the credulous people, that he 
was, in reality, a member of that venerable order. He forged a 
deed in the ancient Indian characters, ſhewing that the Brach- 
mans ot Rome were older than thoſe of India, and that the Jeſuits 
of Rome deſcended, in a dire&t line, from the god Brahma. 
He farther declared on oath, that he derived his origin from this 
Indian deity. By this impoſture he proſelyted twelve eminent 
Brachmans, whoſe influence proved very favourable to his miſſion. 
After his death, the Portugueſe Jeſuits carried on the impoſture 
with very conſiderable ſucceſs. Theſe miſſions, however, were 
ſuſpended and abandoned, in conſequence of a papal mandate, iſ- 
ſued out in the year 1744, by Benedict XIV. who declared his diſ- 
approbation of the artifices that had been uſed in the converſion of 
the Indians. 

BRACHURI, in zoology, a name applied by Dr. Hill to a 
— of animalcules of the tailed kind. They are of a roundiſh 

gure, with tails ſhorter than their bodies; their ſkin is perfectly 
{mooth, thin, and colourleſs. They are ſeen in water-ponds, in 
pepper-water, and in ſeveral other infuſions of vegetable ſub- 
{tances. 

BRACHYCOLON, is uſed to denote, that one member of a 
period is ſhorter than another, x 

BRACHYGRAPHY, from gg, ſhort, and yoxÞ#, I write; 
the art of ſhort-hand writing. 

BRACHYLOGY, in rhetoric, brevity, the expreſſing any thing 
very conciſely. This, if conſiſtent with perſpicuity, is a beauty 
in ſtyle; but, if obſcurity be the conſequence, it becomes an inex- 
cuſable defect and blemiſh. 

BRACHYPOTZ, thoſe who drink little, and at long in- 
tervals; the term alſo implies thoſe who drink ſeldom, though in 
greater quantity. 

BRACHYPTERA, in zoology, denotes a genus of birds, of 
the claſs of the hawks, diſtinguiſhed by their ſhort wings, which, 
when folded, .do not ncarly reach to the end of the tail. 

The goſs hawk, ſparrow-hawk, and the three kinds of the 


butcher-bird, are of this genus. 

BRACHYPYRENIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of the foſſils 
of the Jeptarie claſs. They have a ſhort, roundith nucleus iucloſed 
within the body of the mals. | 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA, a genus of chryſtals, compoſed of a 
ſhort hexangular column, terminated at each end by an hexangular 
pyramid. here are ſix known ſpecies of it. 

BRACKET, among carpenters, &c. a kind of wooden ſtay, 
in form of a knee, ſerving to ſupport ſhelves, and the Nke; or a 
cramping-iron, uſed as a ſtay to timber-work. Modillions are a 
kind of brackets to the corona of an entablature. 

BRACKETS, in gunnery. See CHEEKS of a mortar. 

BRACKETS, in naval architecture, are ſhort crooked timbers, 
reſembling knees, fixed in the frame of a ſhip's head, to ſupport 
the gratings: they alſo ſerve to ſupport the gallery. See 
CHEEKS, 

BRACTEA, in natural hiſtory, denotes a ſpangle, or thin 
flake of any ſubſtance. 

BaAcrEA, in botany, ſignifies the FLoRAL LEAF; which ſee. 

BRACTEARIA, in natural hittory, a genus of talcs, compoſed 
of ſmall plates, in form of ſpangles, each plate being either very 
thin, or diviſible into very thin ones. 

BRAC TEA TED, among antiquaries, is applied to a coin 
covered over with a thin plate, or leaf of ſome richer metal. 
Brafteated coins or medals are generally made of iron, copper, or 
braſs, plated over, and edged with gold or filver leaf, and then 
{tamped with the hammer or mill. 

Some bratteated pieces are found by medaliſts among the truly 
ancient coins; and are called f9urrees by the French. a 

BRADS, among artificers, a kind of nails uſed in building, which 
have no ſpreading heads, as other nails have. They are diſtin- 
guithed by ironmongers, by fix names, as joiner's-brads, flooring- 
brads, batten-brads, bill-brads, or quarter-heads, &c. Joiner's- 
brads are for hard wainſcot, batten-brads for ſoft wainſcot; bill- 
brads are uſed when a floor is laid in haſte, or for ſhallow joiſts ſub- 
ject to warp. See NAIL. 

BRADY PESIA, the name of a diſtemper, mentioned by an- 
cient medical writers, which conſiſted in a flow, weak, and languid 
concoction of the food ; cauſed either by a diminution of the force 
or heat of the ſtomach, or a defect in the gaſtric liquors. See Di- 
GESTION, | 

BRADYPUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of the order 
of the anthropomorpha of Linnzus, otherwiſe called ignavus, and 
in Engliſh, the floth; the characters of which are, that it's feet 
have no great toe, and are made for climbing. ; 

There are two known ſpecies of this genus ; the one is called the 
American ſloth, with a ſhort tail, and three toes on each foot; the 
other is named the Ceylon floth, with only two toes on each foot, 
and no tail, See ANTHROPOMORPHA. a 

BRAG, a name given to a game at cards, from the nature of it; 
the principal ſtake being won by him, who brags with molt con- 
fidence and addreſs; 1. e. he who challenges the other gameſters to 

roduce cards equal to his. In this game a pair of aces is the beſt 

rag, a pair of kings the next, and fo on; and a pair of any ſort 
wins the itake from the moſt valuable ſingle card. "The knave of 
clubs pairs with any other card in hand: but a hand, of cards of leſs 
value in this game has ſometimes gained the ſtake from one of ſu- 
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rior value, by the confidence and art of bragging: the conteſt 

wg given up on the part of the latter through fear of 12 
One Rake is gained by the higheſt card, that is turned up in de 
ing, three cards being dealt round to each perſon, and the Jaſt 
turned up; the highelt card is the ace of diamonds : the other 
ſtake is won by the perſon, who firſt makes up the cards in his 
hands one and thirty; each dignified card paſling for ten, and draw- 
ing from the pack. Each gameſter depolits three ſtakes, one for 
each card, 

BRAGGET, a kind of drink made of malt, honey, ſpices, and 
other ingredients, much uſed in Wales. 

BRAIL, or BRAIILS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, made uſe of to 
furl the fails acroſs ; they belong only to the two courſes and the 
mizen- ſail; they are reeved through the block, ſeized on each fide 
the ties, and come down before the fail, being at the very ſkirt there- 
of faſtened to the cringles : their uſe is, when the ſail is turled acroſs, 
to hale up. it's bunt, that it. may the more eaſily be taken up or let 
fall, See Plate Ship, fig. 5, n. They ſay, Hale up the brails, or 
brail up the ſail, that is, hale up the ſail, in order to be turled or bound 
cloſe to the yard. | 

BRAIN, in anatomy, a name given to all that maſs which hills 
the cavity of the cranium, and which is immediately ſurrounded by 
two membranes, called meninges by the Greeks, and matres by other 
ancients, becauſe they were commonly of opinion that theſe mem- 
branes were the origin, and, as it were, the mother of all the other 
membranes of the body. 

This general maſs is divided into three particular portions ; the 
cerebrum, or brain, properly ſo called; the cerebellum, and medulla 
oblongata. To theſe three parts contained within the cranium, a 
fourth is added, which fills the great canal of the ſpina dorſi by the 
or of medulla ſpinalis, being a continuation of the medulla ob- 

ongata. | 

he meninges, or membranes, are two in number, one of which 
is very ſtrong, and lies contiguous to the cranium : the other is very 
thin, and immediately touches. the brain. The firſt is named dura 
mater; the ſecond pia mater, which is again divided into two, the 
external lamina being termed arachnoides, and the internal retaining 
the common name of pia mater. See the articles DRA MATER, 
and PIA MATER. 
The cerebrum, properly ſo called, is a kind of medullary maſs, of 
a moderate conſiſtence, and of a greyiſh colour on the outer ſurface, 
filling all the ſuperior portion of the cavity of the cranium, or that 
portion which lies above the tranſverſe ſeptum. "The upper part of 
the cerebrum is of an oval figure, like halt an egg cut lengthwiſe, or 
rather like two quarters of an egg cut lengthwiſe, and parted a little 
from each other. It is flatter on the lower part, each lateral half of 
which is divided into three eminences, called lobes, one anterior, one 
middle, and one poſterior. 

The ſubſtance of the cerebrum is of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
vo different colours; one part of it, which is the ſofter, being of a 
Feri or aſh- colour; the other, which is more ſolid, very White. 

e aſh- coloured ſubſtance lies chiefly on the outer part of the cere- 
brum, like a kind of cortex ; from whence it has been named ſub- 
ſtantia corticalis or cinerea, The white ſubftance occupies the inner 
part, and is named ſubſtantia medullaris, or ſimply ſubſtantia alba. 

The cerebrum is divided into two lateral portions, ſeparated by 
the falx, or great longitudinal ſeptum of the dura mater. They are 

nerally termed hemiſpheres : but they are more like quarters ofan 
oblong Dheroid. Each of theſe portions is divided into two extremi- 
ties, one anterior, and one poſterior, which are termed the lobes of 
the cerebrum, between which there is a large inferior protuberance 
which goes by the ſame name ; fo that in each hemiſphere there are 
three lobes, one anterior, one middle, and one poſterior. 

The anterior lobes lie upon thoſe parts of the os frontis, which 
contribute to the formation of the 45 and of the frontal ſinuſes, 
commonly called the anterior foſſæ of the baſis cranii. The poſte- 
rior lobes lie on the tranſverſe ſeptum ; and the middle lobes, in the 
middle or lateral foſſæ of the baſis craniji, + 

Each lateral portion of the cerebrum has three ſides, one ſuperior, 
which is convex ; one inferior, which is uneven ; and one lateral, 
which is flat ; and turned to the falx. Through the whole ſurface 
of theſe three fides we ſee inequalities or windings like the circum- 
volutians of the inteſtines, formed by waving ſtreaks or furrows very 
deep and narrow, into which the ſepta, or duplicatures of the pia ma- 
ter, inſinuate themſelves, and 3 ſeparate theſe circumvolutions 
from each other. 

Near the ſurface of the cerebrum, theſe circumvolutions are at 
ſame diſtance from cach other, repreſenting ſerpentine ridges; and 
in the intexſtices between them, the ſuperficial veins of the cerebrum 
are lodged between the two laminæ of the pia mater, by an infinite 
number of very fige vaſcular filaments, as may be ſeen by pulling the 
circumvolutions a little aſunder with the fingers. 

When they are cut tranſverſely, we obſerve, that the ſubſtantia 
alba lies in the middle of each circumvolution; fo that there is the 
ſame number of internal medullary circumvolutions as of external cor- 
tical ones; the firſt repreſenting white laminæ inveſted by others of 
an aſh-colour ; but the cortical ſubſtance is in many places thicker 


than the medullary. | 
| The anterior and middle lobes of the cerebrum on each ſide are 
moe by a deep narrow ſulcus, which aſcends obliquely backward, 
rom the temporal ala of the os ſphenoides to near the middle of the 
os parietale ; and the two ſides of this diviſion have each their parti- 


cular ridges and circumvolutions, which gives a very great extent to 
the cortical ſubſtance. This ſulcus is termed fiſſura magna ſilvii, or 


e cerebri. 


he corpus calloſum is a white convex body, being a middle por- 
tion of the medullary 


Along the middle of it's ſurface, from one end to another, 


— 


— 
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— 
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there is a kind of taphe formed by . particular intertexture of fibia. 


which croſs each other. After it's uniting with the cortical { 
ſtance, a medullary arch or vault of an oval figure is formed, _- 

Under this arch arc two lateral and ſhallow cavities ſeparated 
tranſparent medullary ſeptum, and generally called the a G 

rior ventricles ok the cerebrum. | of 

The above tranſparent partition is generally called the ſ. 
cidum, and hes directly * the raphe or As vt the — 
loſum, of which it is a continuation. 4 

The ſeptum lucidum is united by it's lower part to the anteric 
portion of that medullary body improperly called the fornix, with 
three pillars z becauſe it is thought to bear lome reſemblance x9 x 
arches of ancient vaults. 

The fornix being cut off and inverted, or quite removed, we f " 
perceive a vaſcular web, called plexus choroides, and ſeveral emi. 
nences more or leſs covered by the expanſion of that plexus. There 
are four pairs of eminences, which follow each other very regulariy 
two large and two ſmall, The firſt pair of larger eminences = 
named corpora ſtriata, from their having a great number of White 
and aſh- coloured ſtreaks alternately diſpoſed through their ſubſtance : 
and the ſecond pair, thalami nervorum opticorum, becauſe the(c 
nerves ariſe chiefly from them. The four ſmall eminences are 
cloſely united together, the anterior being called nates, and the 
rior teſtes : though it would be better to call them ſimply, 
and poſterior tubercles. 

Immediately before theſe tubercles, there is a ſingle eminence 
called glandula pinealis, a ſmall, ſoft, greyith body, about the ſize of 
an ordinary pea, __—_y round, and ſometimes of the figure of 2 
pine apple. This gland, which Des Cartes will have to be the fear 
of the ſoul, has been often found to contain gravel. 

Between the baſis of the anterior pillar of the fornix, and the ante. 
rior part of the union of the optic thalami, lies a cavity-or foſſula, 
called infundibulum. It runs down towards the baſis of the cere. 
brum, contraCting gradually, and terminates by a membraneous canal 
in a ſoftiſh Body, ſituated in the ſella ſphenoidalis, named glandula 
pituitaria, The infundibulum opens above immediately before the 
optic thalami, by an oval hole called foramen commune anterius, and 
conſequently communicates with the lateral ventricles. 

The cerebellum is contained under the tranſverſe ſeptum of the 
dura mater. It is broader laterally than on the fore or back. ſides, 
flatted on the upper-ſide, and greatly inclined both ways, aniwerable 
to the N which ſerves it as a kind of tent or cieling. On the 
lower- ſide it is rounder, and on the back- ſide divided into two lobes, 
ſeparated by the occipital ſeptum of the dura mater. | 

It is made up, like the cerebrum, of two ſubſtances ; but it hasno 
circumvolutions on it's ſurface. It's ſulci are pretty deep, and dif- 
poſed in ſuch a manner as to form that flat ſtrata, more or leſs hori- 
zontal, between which the internal lamina of the pia mater inſinuates 

| Itſelf by a number of ſepta, equal to that of the ſtrata. 

Under the tranſverſe ſeptum, it is covered by a vaſcular texture, 
which communicates with the plexus choroides. It has two middle 
eminences called appendices vermiformes, one anterior and ſuperior 
which 1s turned forward, the other poſterior and inferior which goes 
backward. There are likewiſe two lateral appendices, both turned 
outward. They are termed vermiformes from their reſemblance to 
a large portion of an earth- worm. 

Beſides the diviſion of the cerebellum into lateral portions, or into 
two lobes, each of theſe lobes ſeems to be likewiſe ſubdivided into 
three protuberances, one anterior, one middle or lateral, and one poſ- 
terior z, but they are not in all ſubjects equally diſtinguiſhed either by 
their convexity or limits ; but they may always be diſtinguiſhed by 
the direction of their ſtrata, thoſe of the middle and anterior protube- 
rances being leſs tranſverſe than in the poſterior. 

When we ſeparate the two lateral portions or lobes, having fir 
made a pretty deep incifion, we diſcover firſt of all the poſterior por- 
tion of the medulla oblongata; and in the poſterior . of this 
portion, from the tubercula quadrigemina, all the way to the poſte- 
rior notch of the body of the cerebellum, we obſerve an oblong cavity, 
which terminates backward, like the point of a writing pen. This 
cavity is called the fourth ventricle. 

The medulla oblongata is a medullary ſubſtance, ſituated from be- 
fore backward, in the middle part of the baſis of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, without any diſcontinuation, between the lateral parts of 
both theſe baſes; and therefore it may be looked upon as one widdle 
medullary baſis, common to both cerebrum and cerebellum, by the 
reciprocal continuity of their medullary ſubſtances, through the great 
notch in the tranſverſe ſeptum of the dura mater, which common ba- 
lis lies immediately on that portion of the dura mater which lines 
the baſis of the cranium. The medulla oblongata is therefore jultly --; 
eſteemed to be a third | agg part of the whole maſs of the brain, or 1: 

as the common proce ion or united elongation of the whole medul- 
lary ſubſtance of the cerebrum and cerebellum. x 

tis extremely difficult, if not altogether impoſſible, to examine or 
demonſtrate it as we ought, in it's natural ſituation z but we are ob- 
liged to do both on a brain inverted. However, to prevent falſe ideas 

either in viewing ourſelves, or in ſhewing to others, the medulla ob. 
longata thus inverted, it is very neceſſary often to call to mind that all 
that appears ſuperior in that ſituation, is inferior in the natural ſtate. 
The lower tide of the medulla oblongata, in an inverted ſituation, 
preſents to our view ſeveral parts, which are in general either me- 
dullary productions, trunks ot nerves, or trunks of blood-veſſels. 

The chief medullary productions are theſe : the large and anterior 
branches of the medulla oblongata, which have likewiſe been 
named crura anteriora, femora, and brachia medullæ oblongatæ, 
and pedunculi cercbri ; the tranſverſe protuberance, called alſo pro- 

ceſſus annularis or pons varolii ; the ſmall or poſterior branches, 
called pedunculi cerebelli, or crura poſteriora medullæ oblongatæ, 


poltes 
anterior 


the extremity or cauda of the medulla oblongata, with two pairs 9 
| | 6 | tubercles, 


tha © hat 
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ich is named corpora olivaria, the other corpora 
— 5 — * all theſe — we muſt add a production 
che infundibulum and two medullary papillz. 

We muſt obſerve in general concerning the eminences of the me- 
dulla oblongata, that thoſe which are medullary on their outſides or 
ſurfaces, are interiorly either entirely cortical, or partly cortical and 
partly medullary, or formed by a ſingular mixture of theſe two ſub- 
* this common portion of the cerebrum and cerebellum, ariſe 

Imoſt all the nerves which go out of the cranium through the differ- 
o t foramina by which it's baſis is perforated. It likewiſe produces 
hs medulla ſpinalis, which is no more than a common elongation of 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, and of their different ſubſtances ; and 
therefore the medulla oblongata may be juſtly faid to be the firſt ori- 

in or primitive of all the nerves which go out through the ſpina dorſi, 
and conſequently all the nerves of the human body. See the articles 
Mz#DULLA ſpinalis, and NERVE. ; | 

BRAIN, we 5 and of it's appendages in general. We are obli ged 
to the great Ma pighi for the firſt and beſt inſtructions concerning 
the manner of examining the ſtructure of the brain, eſpecially that of 
the two ſubſtances of which it is made up, and for putting us in a con- 
dition to be able to conjecture ſomething about it's uſes. The ex- 

riments and obſervations of that illuſtrious and faithful ſearcher in- 
co nature, having been repeated by ſeveral excellent philoſophers, 
and confirmed by comparative anatomy, leave us no room to doubt 
but that the Brain is a ſecretory organ, or as it is called by anatomiſts 

nd. 
x 1 is to no purpoſe to * about words, when we are agreed as 
to the things themſelves. Anatomiſts have for many years paſt un- 
derſtood by the word gland, an organ fitted to ſeparate ſome particular 
fluid from the maſs of blood, as univerſally as they mean by the word 
muſcle, all ſorts of fleſhy fibres capable of contraction; and this laſt 
term might be cavilled at and rejctted as juſtly as the other. | 

The whole matter of ſecretions muſt be owned to be very ob- 
ſcure ; but it is to be hoped that the brain and liver will ſome time 
or other lead us ſo far into the knowledge of it, as at lealt to be able 
to diſtinguiſh truth from falſchood. 

The greyiſh or aſh-colour of the cortical ſubſtance is not the ef- 
fect of a particular mixture of red and white: at leaſt we have no ex- 
periment to prove it. The blood indeed gives this ſubſtance a ſight 
reddi{h caſt ; but the aſh-colour, which ſeems to be the characteriſtic 
of the ſtructure of theſe ſecretory organs, is not owing to that. 

We learn from M. Ruyſch's Anatomical Injections, that the cor- 
tical ſubſtance is chiefly 8 of veſſels; that by N theſe 
veſſels ſwim in a clear pellucid liquor, their extremities repreſent an 
infinite number of fine bruſhes or vaſcular tufts, and that his injec- 
jection fills even the ſmalleſt filaments of theſe tufts. He tells us 
likewiſe, that in theſe laſt filaments the ſtructure is altered; and that 
by the mechaniſm of this change, the functions attributed to glands 
may be performed. 

But {till theſe injections and preparations do not unravel the myſ- 
tery ; neither is the exiſtence ot theſe pencils or tufts ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated; for they are only the laſt extremities of the ſmalleſt ar- 
teries macerated in water, or ſome other liquor, after being injected; 
and then artfully ſeparated from the other eſſential parts of the or- 


In the firſt place they are ſeparated from the venal extremities 
which muſt anſwer to theſe tufts, in what manner ſoever that be 
brought about. Secondly, they are ſeparated from the membraneous 
hlaments of the pia mater, which in the natural ſtate tie theſe arte- 
rial extremities to each other, and give them a different diſpoſition 
from that of tufts or pencils. Thirdly, by this preparation, the ar- 
terial extremities are ſeparated from their A= with the me- 
dullary ſubſtance ; which both experiments and comparative anatomy 
ſhew to be fibrous. 

It is no ways ſurpriſing that theſe capillary extremities, thus ſtrip- 
ped, ſhould float looſely and treely, when moved in a fluid ; and that 
they ſhould put on the appearance of pencils or tufts, being in this 
ſtate only the truncated extremities of ſmall veſſels. When we con- 
fider theſe circumitances attentively, we find ourſelves obliged to re- 
turn to the ſmall glandular bodies and folliculi, &c. of Malpighi, and 
at the ſame time we muſt acknowledge that Ruyſch's fine injections 
have diſcovered theſe minute bodies to be of a vaſcular ſubſtance, the 
ſtructure of which we are (till ignorant of. 
In a word, Malpighi has diſcovered the glandular tubercles and fol- 
liculi, without deſtroying their natural connections. Ruyſch has diſ- 
covered a conſiderable part of their ſtructure, by deſtroying their con- 
nections. We are therefore very much beholden to both theſe illuſ- 
trious anatomiſts, and it is only by joining theſe obſervations to each 
other, that we can ever be able to form an idea of the ſecretory or- 
20m: winch will anſwer all the phænomena concerning the different 
ecretions in the human body. 
he intinite number of theſe ſmall ſecretory cluſters ſtrain or fil- 
ter the maſs of blood carried to them by the numerous ramifications, 
and ſeparate from it an exceſſively fine fluid, the remaining blood be- 
ing conveyed back by the ſame number of venal extremities into the 
linuſes of the dura mater, and from thence into the jugular and ver- 
tebtal veins. 
This ſubtle fluid, commonly called animal ſpirit, nervous juice, 
or liquor of the nerves, is continually forced into the medullary 
| bres of the white portion of the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla ob- 
Po and medulla ſpinalis ; and by the intervention of theſe fibres 
* and fills the nerves, Which are a continuation of them. 
ll the nervous ropes, as they paſs through the foramina of the 
cramum and vertebræ, are accompanied by particular elongations of 
"Thoſe of the dura mater ſerve them for va- 


gh the bony openings. 'Thoſe of the pia 


the pia and dura mater. 
Sinæ in the paſſage throu 
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and the memory in the cortical ſubſtance. 


mater not only accompany and inveſt each nervous rope, but alſo 
form internal ſepta, between all the filaments of which each rope 
conſiſts, It is known from many experiments, that the nerves are 
the primitive or 'original organs of all muſcular motion, and of all 
animal ſenſation ; and that theſe two functions depend in general ori 
the brain ; but we are 1 of the nature of this Teen ae, and 
of the particular uſes of the medullary fibres, of the nervous fluid, 
and of the membraneous productions which accompany the fibres 
and nerves. | 

Neither is there any thing certain in what has been ſaid concerning 
the deſign or particular uſes of the ſuperficial conformation of the ce- 
rebrum and cerebellum, or of the different configuration of their 
turnings, circumvolutions, eminences, depreſſions, expanſions, and va- 
rious folds. It may be affirmed in general, that by this ſtructure the 
extent of the ſecretory organ of the nervous fluid is increaſed ve 
conſiderably, and the particular functions of each nervous rope diſ- 
tinguilhed, and likewiſe their general and reciprocal correſpondence, 
both in _ to the exquiſiteneſs of the organs of ſenſation, and the 
aCtivigy of the organs of motion. 

The falx of the dura mater hinders one portion of the cerebrum 
from preſſing on the other, when we lie on one ſide. The tranſverſe 
ſeptum ſerves for a tent to the cerebellum, and defends it from a 
mortal compreſſion, which it muſt otherwiſe be liable to from the 
cerebrum, eſpecially when we walk or jump. 

The ſeptum and productions of the pia mater connect and 
ſtrengthen all the circumvolutions, diviſions, and ridges of the cere- 
brum, cerebellum, &c. and ſuſtain in a general and almoſt incom- 
prehenſible manner all the branches and ramifications of the blood 
veſſels, all the medullary filaments, and all the elongations and ropes 
that depend on theſe. 

The generality make wit and genius to depend on the conforma- 
tion, magnitude, and qualities of the brain. Des Cartes ſuppoſes the 
pineal gland, Vieuſſens the centrum ovale, to be the part of the brain 
where the ſoul more immediately reſides. Willis Dd "common 
ſenſe in the corpora ſtriata, the imagination in the corpus calloſum, 
Dr. Hook endeavours to 
ſhew how all ideas may be diſpoſed and mechanically laid up in the 
brain, for the uſe of the MEMORY. 

We find great diverſities in reſpe& of figure, ſtructure, bulk, &c. 
in the brains of different animals. Dr. Willis, who diſſeded a 
prom variety of brains, obſerved a near reſemblance between the 

rains of men and quadrupeds, and between thoſe of birds and fiſhes : 
though M. Steno obſerves, that the brains of birds and fiſhes are not 
at all like thoſe of men. 

The accurate Mr. Lewenhoek examined, on ſeveral occaſions, the 
brains of different creatures by his microſcope ; as that of the Indian 
hen, the ſheep, the ox, the ſparrow, &c. He could there always 
diſtinguiſh multitudes of veſſels ſo extremely ſmall, that if a globule 
of blood (a million whereof exceed not a grain of ſand in bigneſs) 
were divided into five hundred parts, thoſe parts would be too lar 
to paſs into ſuch veſſels. He obſerved alſo, that theſe veſſels in the 
brain of a ſparrow, were as large as in thatof an ox ; and argues from 
thence, that there 1s really no other difference between the brain of a 
large animal and that of a ſmall one, but only that the one contains a 
much greater number of thefe veſſels than the others, and that the glo- 
N of the fluid paſſing through them, are in all animals of the ſame 

ze. 

The brain is ſubject to divers diſorders, as wounds, contuſions, de- 
preſſions, conſtipations, inflammations, petrifactions, diſruptions, 
&c. | 

A watery brain appears to be the cauſe of the epilepſy ; and an ex- 
tremely dry or rigid one, of the phrenzy; and theſe have been found 
to be the ” ork of the brain, in ditietions of perſons affected with 
thoſe diſeaſes. Paracelſus even attributes leproſies, conſumptions, 
and jaundices, to diſorders of the brain. Reter to Syſtem of AN a- 

roM v, p. 112. col. 2. IN 

BRAKE, female fern, or the place where it grows. The word 
alſo denotes a ſharp bit, or ſnaffle for horſes ; and is ſometimes ap- 
plicd to a baker's kneading trough. 

BRAKE, in the hempen manufacture, is a wooden toothed inſtru- 
ment, wherewith to bruiſe flax or hemp, and ſeparate it from the rind. 

BRAKE of a pump, the handle by which it is worked. 

BRAMA, BR EAM, in zoology, called by moſt authors cyprinus la- 
tus, is a river-fiſh of the leather-mouthed kind, eſteemed a ſpecies of 
carp. It is very broad and thin; the head is ſmall, the back of it 
broad and flat; and the back riſes from the head and tail towards the 
middle, like that of a hog. 

BRAMA ſaxatilis, the name of a ſea-fiſh, with large eyes, and the 
ſnout, belly-fins, and tail, are of a pale red. It's ſhape reſembles that 
of the common freſh-water bream, but grows to three or four feet in 
length. It is caught among the rocks in deep water, and is ſeldom 
taken any other way than by hooks, and is a well-taſted fiſh, Ir is 
a ſpecies of the ſparus, and is found in Surinam. 

RAMBAS, in natural hiſtory, a name given, in ſome parts of 
Africa to a peculiar ſpecies of lemon-tree ; the fruit of which is very 
ſmall, and has a remarkably thin ſkin. The leaves are of a deep 

reen ; and of an admirable fragrancy, when rubbed between the 

— The juice is uſed in dyeing. 8 

BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLIXG, the mountain-finch ; a ſmall bird, 
not unlike the chaffinch. It is called by authors the montifringilla, 
or oreſpixa. | 

BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLE-buſh, in botany, a ſpecies of rubus. See 
RASPBERR Y-buy/h. | 2 

BRAMBLE-net, otherwiſe called hallier, a net to catch birds in, of 
ſeveral ſizes. The great meſhes muſt be four inches = ; thoſe 
of the leaſt ſize are three or four inches ſquare ; and thoſe of the big- 
geſt five. In the depth, they thould not be above three or four 

5 E inches; 
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inches; but as for the length, they may be enlarged at pleaſure; the | 


ſhorteſt being eighteen feet long. | 

BRAMICIDE, the crime of killing a bramin, reputed, by the 
Eaſt Indians, one of the five moſt enormous ſins. 

BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat ground, ſepa- 
rated from the flour by a ſieve or boulter. 

It is of wheat-bran that itarch-makers make their ſtarch. The 
dyers reckon bran among the non=colouring drugs; becaule it yields 
no colour of itſelf, It ſerves for the making of their ſour waters, 
uſed in preparing ſtuffs to take the dye, 

Bran is held detergent, and, on that account, is of ſome medi- 


cinal uſe in gargariſms and 2 It is alſo a chief ingredient 


in the compolition of cataplaſms. Some apply it hot againſt the 
pleuriſy; boiled, it purges turf and dandriff, and cleanſes the hands 
in lieu of ſoap. Among the ancicnts, it was alſo uſed as an erotic, 
to excite love. | 

| BRANCA, a term applied by middle-age writers to the paw, or 
extreme part of the foot of a wild b.aſt, or bird of prey. 

BRANCA, or BRANCHIA, ſignifies a right of lopping or cutting off 
branches of trees in the foreſt, for firing. 

BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part which ſprouting 
out from the trunk, helps to form the head or crown thereof. 

As branches have their outward parts common with the chief ſtem, 
ſo in like manner do their inward conſiſt of a multitude of tubes, 
which are alſo provided with a number of ſmall glands, veins, and 
muſcles, interſperſed here and there, where the ſap coming from the 
firſt canal is rendered much more delicate. | 

Branches arc diſtinguiſhed into various kinds: 

BRANCHES, wsd, are thoſe which form the ſhape of the tree, and 
are to be pruned from four to twelve inches, according to the vigour 
of the tree, ; 

BRANCHES, fruit, thoſe which are ſlenderer than the wood- 
branches, and have their eyes ncar to one another and large, by 
which the fruit-buds are formed. If they are too long, they are to be 
topped , but if they are of a jult length, they are to be preſerved, only 
juſt cutting off the extremity. | 
' BRANCH, half word, that which being too ſlender for a wood- 
branch, and too big for a fruit-branch, is cut off at the length of two or 
three inches, to make it produce a better ſhoot, whether wood or fruit, 

BRANCHES, irregular, thoſe which are ſmall or confuſed : they 
muſt be cut of, becauſe they are neither fit for wood nor fruit. 

BRANCHES of falſe . are ſuch as grow upon the true wood- 


branches, and have flat 2 at a diſtance one from another; for 


which reaſon they are uſeleſs, and therefore mult be cut off. 

BRANCHES, luxuriant, are ſuch as ſhoot out from the large wood- 
branches : theſe are as taper and as big about as one's finger, the back 
being ſmooth and even, and having broad eyes at a diſtance from one 
another: theſe muſt all be cut off. | 

BRANCHES, ſpurious, ſuch as come contrary to the order of nature, 
or otherwiſe than from the cuts of the preceding year ; or which, 
coming on ſuch cuts, are big in the place where they ſhould be ſmall. 

The diſtinguiſhing marks of good branches are, that the eyes, in 
the whote extent, be thick, well fed, and very cloſe one to another. 
The good ſtrong branches are employed in producing yearly, on their 
extremities, other new branches ; ſome ſtrong, and others weak. 
The good weak branches are, ſuch as are well placed, and being of a 
mean thickneſs and length, may be able to produce, ſpeedily, beauti- 
ful and good fruit. 

The Afinguilhing marks of bad branches are, when in the lower 
part the eyes are flat, ill fed, and largely formed, and at a large diſ- 
tance from each other. 

Branches do not ſpring out of the mere ſurface of the trunk, but are 

rofoundly rooted therein, ſo as not only to penetrate the cortical, 
— alſo the woody ſubſtance, and even the pith. 

Branches were anciently carried at the proceſſions and ceremonies 
of the gods. The Theſpians adored a branch. The olive branch 
was the ſymbol or enſign of peace. | 

BRANCH likewiſe denotes the parts or ramifications of other bo- 
dies. Thus chemiſts ſpeak of the branches of their metalline vege- 
tation; branches of the arbor Dianz, arbor Martis, &c. 

BRANCH is alſo a term uſed in anatomy; as the branch or diviſion 
of a vein, artery, or nerve. 

BRANCH, in genealogy, is applied to the ſeveral lines or ſuceſ- 
ſions from the ſame ſtock ; being ſo many branches of a family. 

BRANCH, in the military art, is uſed in ſpeaking of trenches, 
mines, and their ſeveral ducts, ways, returns, &c, between one well 
and another, See GALLERY. 

BRANCH is likewiſe applied to the veins in mines of gold, ſilver, 
&c. which divide like the veins in the body. 

BRANCH alſo ſignifies a complex metalline kind of candleſtick, 
made for receiving a number of candles. 

BRANCH of the trenches, in fortification. See Boy AU. 

BrancH-/tand, in falconry, ſignifies to make a hawk leap from 
tree to tree, till the dog ſprings the partridge. 

BRANCH, an appellation given in ſcripture peculiarly to the Meſ- 
ſiah, as being of the branch or lineage of David: 

BRANCHES of vaults, ſometimes denote the arches of them, 

BRANCHES of arches, imply ſeveral portions of arches ſpringing 
all from the ſame ſummer. | 

BRANCHES gf a bridle, in the marege, are two pieces of iron 
bended, which in the interval, between the one and the other, bear 
the bit-mouth, the croſs-chains, and the curb; ſo that on one end 
they anſwer to the hcad-ſtall, and on the other to the reins, in order 
to keep the horſe's head in ſubjection. With regard to their form 
and ſtructure, branches are either ſtrait, in form of a piſtol, for 

young horſes to form their mouth, or, after the conſtable of France's 
faſhion, proper for a horſe that carries his head well. Some are in 
form of a giget or leg, which will prevent horſes from carrying too 
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low : ſome are in form of a bent-knee, contrived for horſe 
themſelves againit the 12 of the bit; and others, 
French faſhion, which is hardly about + of an inch of the 


It is to be obſerved, 1. 1 hat the farther the branch ; 
horſe's neck, the more effect it will have. 2. That ſhort 
ceteris paribus, are ruder, and their effects more ſudden than thoſe of 
longer. 3. That the branch is to be proportioned to the length ot 
horle's neck; and one may ſouner err in chooſing one too ſhort th : 
tos long. | 1 

BRANCHES of ogives, in architecture, are the arches of Goth; 
vaults. Theſe arches tranſverſing from one angle to another — 
gonal-wiſe, form a croſs between the other arches, which make the 
iides of the quare, of which the arches are diagonals, 7 

BRANCHER, among ſportſmen, a young hawk newly taken 
out of the neſt, which can only hop from bough to bough, being fed 
by the dam. 

The branchers of hawks are alſo called ramage falcons ; thoſe of 
nightingales, puſhers ; becauſe, as ſome ſay, they are thruſt out of 
the neſt by the old ones. Canary birds ot the firſt year are called 
branchers ; when juſt flown, and unable to feed themſelves, Pubers. 
— BRANCHERY, in the anatomy of plants, denotes the rainifica. 
tions of the ſucciferous veſſels diſperſed through the parenchymg, or 
pal parts of fruits. 
he main branches are uſually twenty in number; one half, gr 

fiftcen, being diſtributed over the parenchyma, and the reſt, running 
from the ſtalk in a {trait line, meet the former at the cork or ſhoot 
of the flower : to theſe laſt the coats of the kernels are faſtened, 

BRANCHIZ, gills, in the anatomy of fiſhes, the parts corref. 
ponding to the lungs of land-animals, by which fiſhes take in and 
throw out again a certain quantity of water, impregnated with air, 
All fiſhes, except the cetaceous ones and the petromyzum, are ſur- 
niſhed with theſe organs of reſpiration; which are always eight in 
number, four on each fide the throat; that next the heart is always 


branches, 


the leaſt, the reſt increaſing in order as they ſtand near the head of 


the fiſh. 


BRANCHIALE, in natural hiſtory, a peculiar ſpecies of fungi. 
te, which, as it is of a deeply ſtriated texture, is ſuppoſed to reſem- 
ble the gills of a fiſh. 

BRANCHIDE, in Grecian antiquity, prieſts of the temple of 
Apollo, which was at Didymus in Ionia, a province of Leſſer Aſia, 
towards the /Egean ſea, upon the frontiers of Caria. They opened 
to Xerxes the temple of Apollo, the riches whereof he took away : 
after which, thinking it unſafe to ſtay in Greece, they fled to Sag- 
diana, on the other ſide of the Caſpian ſea, upon the frontiers of 
Perſia, where they built a city, called by their own name: but t 
did not eſc ape tlie puniſhment of their crime; for Alexander the 
Great, having conquered Datin*, king of Perſia, and being in- 
formed of their treachery, put them all to the ſword, and rafed their 
city; thus puniſhing the impiety of ti e fathers in their poſterity, 

; R the ramification or ſprouting of the horns of a 
eer, &c. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI, the name of one of the general claſſes of 
fiſhes, the rays of whoſe fins are of a bony ſubſtance; but theſe fiſh 
have no bones at the bronchie, as the malacopterygious and acanthop- 
3 fiſhes have. 

ANCHUS, among phyſicians, a ſpecies of catarrh, chiefly 
affecting the jaws, throat, and wind-pipe. See HoAR>ENESS. 

BRANCHuUS, or branche, a kind of glandular tumor in the faucer, 
1 two almonds, which render the breathing and hawking 

IMCuilt, 

BRAND-herring, a ſpecies of herring caught by the Dutch. 

BraNnD-Sunday, in French church hiſtory, thus called on account 
of an ancient practice in the Lyonnois, where the peaſants, in the 
night of the firſt Sunday in Lent, walked about their orchards, gat- 
dens, &c. with torches lighted, or fire-brands in their hands; in 
which plight they viſited every tree, and addreſſing themſelves to 
them one after another, threatened that if they did not bear fruit 
well the enſuing ſeaſon, they ſhould be cut down to the ground, and 
burnt. This is evidently a reli& of paganiſm ; the like of which 
was practiſed by the ancient idolaters in the month of February ; 
hence called Februarius, d februands. | 

BRANDARIS, a ſpecies of the frombus, a genus of ſhells. 

BRANDEDUDM, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, denotes a linen cloth or 
yeil put over the tombs of the apoſtles N. Peter and St. Paul, and 
left there for ſome time; whereby it is ſuppoſed to acquire a degree 
of ſanctity, ſo as to be worſhipped as a relic; and on that account 
frequently ſent as a preſent to ſome prince by the pope. 

RANDING in the face, or band, is a puniſhment inflicted by 
law for various offences, by burning with a hot iron, after the of- 
tender hath been once admitted to benefit of clergy. 

BRANDRITH, ſignifies a trevet, or a ſimilar iron ſtand, where- 
on to ſet a veſſel over the fire. | 

BRANDRITH, in carpentry, denotes a rail or fence placed round 
the mouth of a well, by way of ſecurity. 

BRANDY, a ſpirituous and inflammable liquor, extracted from 


wine and other liquors, by diſtillation, which is commonly per- 


formed by the balneum marie : but fornctimes alſo by a ſmall flaming 
fire. Sce DISTILLATION. 

The veſſels uſed in this operation, are commonly of copper; 
ſome diſtillers, in order to cool the brandy, make the neck of the 
matraſs, which is very long, and of a ſerpentine or winding figure, 
paſs through a ton of cold water. 

BRAND, 7s diftil. In order to this, they fill the cucurbit half 
full with the liquor they would extract it from, which they put over 
a moderate fire, till about the ſixth part of it be diſtilled, or till they 

erceive that what falls into the recipient, is no longer inflammable. 

randy diſtilled a ſecond time, is called ſpirit of wine; and this 1 
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R in by one or by ſeveral diſtillations, is what they call 
kat ine ei 2d The ſecond diſtillation is made in the bal- 
m maria, and in a laſs cucurbit, till the brandy that was put into 
* reduced into 44 and this half is again rectified, as often 
tor thinks proper. ; 
8 uf the goodneſs & the recti fied 1 of wine; you muſt exa- 
mine whether, when lighted into a blaze, it conſumes intirely, 
without leaving any impurity behind ; or rather, which is ſurer till, 
hether, having put ſome gunpowder at the bottom of the ſpirit you 
— iy, the powder takes fire, when the ſpirit is conſumed ; in 
ich caſe, the ſpirit is good. | 
Tra — of diſtilling brandies is the ſame with that 
raiſed by our diſtillers, in working from waſh or wines; only 
*hat the former throws a little of the natural lee into the {till along 
with the wine, which gives the ſpirit a flavour, on which a great 
f it's merit depends. 5 
"With regard to — (we ſpeak only of that which is diſtilled 
from wine) they who trade in it, . gy it white, clear, 7 a = 
d ſuch as will bear the teſt or proof; that is to ſay, that 
—_E — into a glaſs, it forms on the top of it a little white 
lather, which, as it diminiſhes, makes a circle; there being no 
brandy but that which is well deflegmated, and. does not retain too 
much humidity, wherein this bead-proof, as it is called, will be 
intirely formed. 
The chief uſe of brandy is as a drink, particularly in the northern 
countries, among the negroes of Guinea, who will 1 
for ſome bottles of brandy, and among the ſavages of Canada, who 
— — fond of it, but to whom the French are forbidden to 
ive anv, under very ſevere penalties. 

BRAN Dy, method of colouring. All brandies, when firſt made, are 
as clear as water, and do grow higher coloured by long keeping; 
however, they are artfully made of any colour ſeveral ways. 

To make a light ſtraw-colour, uſe turmeric, or a little treacle : 
but the belt way to give it a colour or tincture is with a little burnt 
- ſugar, made to 5 eee or 2 of 3 may =_ 
which gives an admirable colour, and may be 1 :eper or lighter, 
ee 2 to the quantity you put in. | 
Beſides the brandy made of wine, there are alſo ſome cornpound 
liquors made of beer, cyder, ſyrups, ſugar, molaſſes, fruit, grain, 
&c. whereof brandies are the baſis; however, theſe are not properly 
called brandy ; but go under the general denomination of SPIRITS ; 
which ſee. 
Wine brandy made in France, is eſteemed the beſt in Europe. 
They make it where-ever they make wine, and for that purpoſe, 
uſe wine that is pricked, rather than good wine. The chief bran- 
dies for foreign trade, and thoſe accounted beſt, are the brandtes of 
Bourdeaux, Rochelle, 8 Charenton, the iſle of Rhe, Or- 
leans, the country of Baſois, Poictou, Tourains, Anjou, Nantes, 
Burgundy, and Champaigu. 
he yearly export of — from France is ſaid to amount to 
25000 tons; an article of itſelf ſufficient to enrich a moderate 8 
try. While the duty on French brandy continued at 91. the ton, the 
Engliſh alone took 10 or 11,000 tons off their hands; but now that 
the duty is raifed to 521. the ton, the importation is great] reduced, 
A eee of the Engliſh diſtillery, except that ſmuggling 
ervenes. 
Brandy is of ſome uſe in medicine, being reputed a ſtrengthener 
of the nerves; and alſo in dyeing, when raiſed into rectified ſpirit 
of r fo” of the yen Cry _ A 
„the ſame with BUCK-WHEAT ; which lee. 
BRANLIN, a ſpecies of fith of the ſalmon kind, called alſo fi- 
gen, in ſome places. This lait name they obtained from their hav- 
ing five or fix tranſverſe black ſtreaks upon each fide, app aring as if 
made by the impreſſion of ſo many fingers, and each marked with a 
_ 7 L ot. They never grow to any great 17 ran 
M, in ichthyology, an American. of the ſmarts, 
known among authors by it's Braſilian name acaropeba. 
BRASIDIA, anniverſary feaſts, anciently held at Sparta, in ho- 
nour of Braſidas, the ſon of Tellus, famous for his exploits in fa- 
vour of that ſtate, They were celebrated with ſacrifices and games, 
at which none but free-born Spartans were allowed to contend. 
: SSASIER, an artificer who makes and ſells braſs and copper 
eſſels, 
BRASIL-wond, an American wood of a red colour, and very 
eavy. It is denominated variouſly, according to the places from 
e oY brought: thus we have braſil from Fernambuco, Japan, 
n, &c. 
The brafil-tree ordinaril in dry b ] nd even i 
y grows in dry barren places, and even 1n 
oy bow of ee it is very thick and large, uſually crooked and 
y: 1t's flowers, Which are of a beautiful red, exhale a very 
agreeable ſmell, which ſtrengthens the brain. Though the tree be 
its thick, it is covered with fo groſs a bark, that when the ſavages 
we taken it off, the wood or trunk, which was before the thickneſs 
0 2 is ſcarce left equal to that of his leg. 
oY = wood muſt be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, ſound, without 
2 ee it, and ſuch as, upon ring, of pale becomes red- 
3 when chewed, has a ſacchatine taſte. It is much uſed 
* turned work, and takes a good poliſh : but it's chief uſe is in dye- 
2 . 1 ”_ — a — colour: i is eee _ wwe 
to be uſed gives, and eaſily evaporatcs and fades; nor is the w 
3 without alum and tartar. From the bra of Fernam- 
; "I is drawn a kind of carmine, by means of acids: there is alſo 
75 lacca made of it for miniature. | 
6 ellot has given a remarkable proceſs, by which both the beauty 
bx ny of the dye are improved. He likewiſe directs to 
2 E 3 of braſil by aſtringents; for this purpoſe the ſtale de- 
on of brafil is diluted with twice it's quantity of water; to 
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which are added, for every pound of cloth, about one ounce of 
powdered galls, and half an ounce of gum Arabic. The cloth, 
prepared with alum and tartar, and kept moiſt for fifteen days, is 
boiled in this liquor for an hour or two, as the colour is wanted 
lighter or deeper, and ſuffered thoroughly to cool beture it is waſhed, 
The tree has many diſtinctions among botaniſts ; but it is agreed 
on by all to be a ſpecics of the ſaunders, and pol! fled of the fame 
phyſical virtues ; though it is ſeldom or never preſcribed by phyſi- 
clans. 

BRASMA, a name given by Dioſ-orides and others to a light, 
empty, and immature black pepper, ſucu as, by ſome accident, was 
hindered from riper.'::g. 

BRASS, or, as the French call it, y-7:w c:pper, is a factitious 
metal, made. of copper and lapis calaminaris. 

The method of preparing it is as follows : the lapis, having been 
calcined and ground fine as flour, is mixed with fine charcoal, and 
incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs: this being done, 
about ſeven pounds of _ calaminarit is put into a melting pot that 
will contain about a gallon, and over that about five pounds of cop- 
per ; this pot 1s let down into a wind furnace, where it remains 157 
eleven hours, in which time it is converted into braſs. The metal 
then is caſt, either into plates or lumps ; forty-five pounds of crude 
lapis calaminaris will produce thirty pounds when caicined or burned. 
Sometimes braſs-ſhruff is uſed inſtead of copper; but that is not al- 
ways to be procured in quantities ſuthcient, it being no other than a 
collection of old braſs. 

Pure braſs is not malleable, unleſs when it is hot; for when it is 
cold, it will break ; and after it has been melted twice, it will be 
no longer in a condition to beat the hammer at all: but in order to 
render it capable of being wrought, they put ſeven pounds of lead 
rs = hundred weight of braſs, which renders it more ſoft and pli- 
able. 

The beſt proportion for brei- guns is ſaid to he 1500 pounds of 
copper, 9oo pounds of tin, and c pounds of. , iu 1k or 12,000 
weight of metal. ; 

The belt braſs guns are made of mal!cable metal, not of pure 
copper and calamine alone; but worſe metals are uſe1 to make it 
run cloſer and ſounder, as lead and pot-metal. See CAN NOx. 

Braſs may be cleanſed, firſt, by rubbing it with a cloth dipped in 
equal quantities of agua-fortis and common water; then with an oily 
cloth, and laſtly with a dry one dipped in lapis calaminaris. 

BrASs, in a more extenſiwe ſenſe, includes copper, and all the 
mixtures or alloys df copper with other minerals. In which ſenſe, 
braſs amounts nearly to the ſame with the Roman s, and the French 
Malin. 

Bxass lumps, in mineralogy, a common name given by the 
miners and diggers of coal, &c. to the globular pyrites. This ſtone, 
when kept in the air, often ſends forth it's efloreſcences of ſalt, in 
the form of ſmall and {lender fibres, perfectly tranſparent, and ſome- 
times of near an inch long. The place where theſe ſtones are ex- 
poſed to the air, will greatly alter the figures and colours of the 
effloreſcences; if they are laid in a cellar, the ſhoots will be ſhorter, 
and green, like the common copperas z and, it laid in the way of 
the ſun-ſhine, they will be white and duſty. 

Both are the ſame ſalt, which is true green vitriol or copperas, 
and both will, in the ſame manner, turn a decoction of galls into ink. 
The white ſalt is only the green powdered and calcined by the ſun's 
heat. The figure of the fibres ot theſe effloreſcences is not eaſy to 
be determined ; ſometimes they ſeem round, ſometimes angular. 
Theſe, however, are the natural figures of the ſalts of theſe ſtones ; 
and the other ſhoots into which they form themſelves after ſolution, 
and bringing them together in a body by water, are rather their acci- 
dental forms, though under a like courle of accidents, they generally 
appear the ſame. 

RASS, in the pals trade. Thrice calcined braſs is a preparation 
which ſerves the glaſs-men to give many very beautiful colours to 
their metal. It is prepared in the following manner: place thin 
plates of braſs on tiles on the leet of the furnace near the occhio; 
let it ſtand to be calcined there for four days, and it will become a 
black powder ſticking together in lumps. Powder this, and ſift ir 
fine, and recalcine it four or five days more; it will not then ſtick 
together, but remain a looſe powder, of a rullet colour. This is to 
be calcined a third time, in the ſame manner ; but great care muſt be 
taken, in the third calcination, that it be not over-done, nor under- 
done; the way to be certain of making it right, is to try it ſeveral 
times in glaſs while melting. If it makes the glaſs, when well pu- 
rified, to ſwell, boil, and riſe, it is properly calcined; if not, it 
requires longer time. This makes, according to the different pro- 
portions in which it is uſed, a ſea green, an emerald green, or a 
e colour. | 

raſs, by a long calcination alone, and without any mixture, 
affords a fine blue or green colour for glaſs ; but they have a method 
of calcining it alſo with powdered brimſtone, fo as to make it afford 
a red, a yellow, or a chalcedony colour, according to the quantity, 


and other variations in the uſing it. 


The method of making che calcination is this: cut thin plates of 
braſs into ſmall pieces with ſhears, and lay them fratum ſuper ftra- 
tum, with alternate beds of powdered ſulphur, in a crucible; cal- 
cine this for twenty-four hours in a ſtrong fire, then powder and ſift 
the whole ; and, finally, expoſe this powder upon tiles, for twelve 
days, to a reverberating furnace : at the end of this time, powder it 
fine, and keep it for uſe. 

Glaſs-makers have alſo a method of procuring a red powder from 
braſs, by a more ſimple calcination, which ſerves them for man 
colours. "They put nal and thin plates of braſs into the arches of 
the glaſs-furnaces, and leave them there till they are ſufficiently cal- 
cined, which the heat in that place, not being enough to melt them, 
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does in great 12 The calcined matter, powdered, is of a 
duſky red, and requires no farther preparation. 

BRASSATELLA, in botany, adders-tongue, or ophiegliſſum. 

BRASSICA, CABBAGE, in botany, a genus of the /etradynamia 

filigueſa claſs of plants; the flower of which is cruciſorm, conſiſtin 
of four petals, almoſt of the ſame length with the cup. The fruit is 
a bivalve pod, containing globoſe ſeeds. See BROCCOLI, CABBAGE, 
CAULIFLOWER, SA vo, &c. 

BRASSICAVIT, or Bxacaicavir, in the manege, is a horſe 
whoſe fore legs are naturally bended archwiſe: being ſo called by 
way of diſtin&tion from an arched horſe, whoſe legs are bowed by 
hard labour. 

BRASSIDELIC art, a method of curing wounds by applying 
the herb brafſidella, or ophiogleſſum, to the freſh wound. 

BRAUL3, Indian cloths. with blue and white ſtripes. They are 
otherwiſe called turbans, becauſe they ſerve to cover thoſe ornaments 
of the head, particularly on the coaſt of Africa. 

BRAURONIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
Diana, ſurnamed Brauronia, from it's having been obſerved at Brau- 
ron, an Athenian borough. 

This feſtival was — once in five years, being managed by 
ten men, called leporoo. The victim offered in ſacrifice was a goat, 
and it was cuſtomary for certain men to ſing one of Homer's IIiads. 
The moſt remarkable perſons at this ſolemnity were young virgins, 
habited in yellow gowns, and conſecrated to Diana. It was unlaw- 
ful for any of them to be above ten, or under five years of age. 

BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled ; for wich end 
the boar ſhould be old, becauſe the older he 1s, the mare horny will 
the brawn be. | 

The method of preparing brawn is as follows: the boar being 
killed, it is the flitches only, without the legs, that are made brawn ; 
the bones of which are to - taken out, and then the fleſh ſprinkled 
with ſalt, and laid in a tray, that the blood may drain off: then it is 
to be ſalted a little, and rolled up as hard as poſſible. The length of 
the collar of Braun ſhould be as much as one ſide of the boar will 
bear ; ſo that when rolled up, it will be nine or ten inches diameter. 

The collar being thus rolled up, is to be boiled in a copper, or 
large kettle, till it is ſo tender that you can run a ſtraw through it: 
then ſet it by, till it is thorough cold, and pnt it inte the following 
pickle: to every gallon of water, put a handful or two of ſalt, and 
as much wheat bran : boil them together, then drain the bran as 
clear as you can from the liquor; and when the liquor is quite cold, 
put the brawn into it. 

BRAZED, in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of three chevrons claſp- 
ing or folding each other. 

AZEN age, the third age of the world, according to the poets. 
 BrAZEN diſh, among miners, the ſtandard, kept in the King's 
hall, for gauging other diſhes. 

BRAZING, or Brass1NG, the ſoldering or joining two pieces 
of iron together by means of thin plates of braſs between the pieces 

intended to be joined. 

To braze with the greater nicety, they uſe a ſolder made of braſs, 
with a tenth part of tin ; or another, one third braſs, and two thirds 
ſilver ; or borax and reſin ; obſerving, in all theſe ways of brazing, 
that the pieces be joined cloſe throughout; the ſolder only holding 
in thoſe places that touch. ; 

BREACH, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a break or opening made 
in ſome part of a fence or incloſure. 

| j rnd 58 in dikes or ſea-banks are frequently owing to inundations 
or overflowings of lands. Dagenham breach was made in 1707, by 
a failure of the Thames wall, in a very og tide, The force 
wherewith it burſt in upon the 1 evel, tore up a large 
channel or yore for water 100 yards wide, and in ſome parts 
twenty feet deep, by which a multitude of ſubterrancan trees, which 
had been buried for many ages, were laid bare. | 

BREACH, in fortification, a gap or opening in any F. of the 
works of a town, by the artillery or mines of the beſieged, in order 
to ſtorm the place, or take it by aſſault. A breach ought to be fifteen 
or twenty fathoms wide. The aſſailants make their way to it, by 
covering themſelves with gabions, earth-bags, &. When a breach 
in the rampart is practicable, ſo that the men may mount, and make 
a lodgment, the governor uſually capitulates, to prevent the effects 
of a ſtorm. 

BREAD, a well-known food, is ordinarily made of the flour or 
may of {0h farinaceous vegetable, ground, and kneaded with water 
and yeaſt, 

Bread is chiefly divided, among us, into white, wheaten, and houſ- 


hold; differing only in degrees of purity. In the firſt, all the bran | 


is ſeparated ; in the ſecond, only the coarſer ; in the third, none at 
all : ſo that fine bread is made only of flour ; wheaten bread, of flour, 
with a mixture of the finer bran ; and houſhold, of the whote ſub- 
ſtance of the grain, without taking out either the coarſe bran or fine 
flour. Stat. 8 Ann, cap. 18. 

Bread made of good wheat, well leavened, and thoroughly baked, 
with a little ſalt, is the beſt. Coarſe and barley bread is deterſive, 
and gently» purgative, at leaſt to thoſe not uſed to it: ſome recom- 
mend it for perlons in the gout. 

We allo meet with ſymnel bread, manchet or roll bread, and 
French bread ; which are only ſo many denominations of the fineſt 
or whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt flour; except that in roll bread 


there is an addition of milk, and, in French bread, of eggs and but- 


ter alſo. To which may be added, ginyer-bread, made of white 
bread, with almonds, liquorice, aniſeed, roſe-water, and ſugar ; 
and maſlifi-bread, panis mxtus, made of wheat and rye, or ſometimes 
of wheat and barley. 

Our houſhold bread is thus made: to a peck of meal they add an 
kandtul of ſalt, a pint of yeaſt, and three quarts of water, cold in 
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ſummer, hot in winter, and temperate between the two ; the whol 

being kneaded in a bowl or trough by the fire in winter, from it 1 
ſummer, will riſe in about an hour; they then mould it into loay ay 
and put it into an oven to bake. © 

Unleavened bread thus : part of the flour intended for it, bein 
made into dough with warm water and a little ſalt, is laid in the tel 
of the flour an hour or more, in which time it riſes to three times 
the bulk; then they mix and knead the whole with more water till 
it be brought into a ſtiff dough ; which beiug formed into loave.. 
baked in the oven ; though the more uſual way is to take a piece of 
dough kneaded, and leave it in the tub till next time, when th 
hk it ſmall, and mix it with the meal, adding ſome yeaſt, ol 

French bread is thus made : they take half a buſhel of fine flour 
ten eggs, and a pound and an half of freſh butter, into which tho. 
put as much * with a manchet; and tempering the whole mals 
with new milk, pretty hot, let it lie half an hour to riſe; which 
done, they make it into loaves or rolls, and waſh it over with an 
beaten with milk: care is taken, the oven be not too hot. 88 

The people in Lancaſhire, and ſeveral other northern counties of 
1 ſeveral ſorts of oaten bread, 

The poor Tartars, near Sherazoul, ſtill live upon acorn bread, 

In the iſlands of Banda and Amboyna, they make a kind of bread, 
called ſagoe, of the pith of a tree, which has a round head a- top like 
a cabbage. 

In the Caribe iſlands, they make bread of the root of a poiſon- 
ous plant called maniac, probably the ſame with the cafſada bread 
made of the root of the yucce Mexicana. : 

Potatoe-bread is frequently uſed in Ireland, and turnip-brzad in 
ſome parts in England. 

BREAD, horſe, conſiſts of wheat, oats, and beans ; with the addi. 
tion ſometimes of aniſeed, gentian, liquorice, fenugreek, eggs, and 
ale; they ſometimes alſo ule rye and white wine. 

The bread for race-horſes 1s uſually made of beans and wheat, 
worked with barm. 

BREAD, ſacramental, among proteſtants, is common leavened 
bread, agreeable to the ancient practice. 

In the Romiſh maſs, azymus, or unleavened bread, is uſed, par- 
ticularly in the Gallican church. 

Other ſpecies of bread, allotted for religious purpoſes, are enume. 
rated by eccleſiaſtical writers ; as, 1. a, that anciently 
offered to the prieſts at the calends. 2. Prebendarius, that diſtri- 
buted daily to each prebendary or canon. 3. Benedictus, that an- 
ciently given to catechumens before baptiſm. 4. Conſecrated bread, 
a piece of wax, paſte, or even earth, over which ſeveral ceremonies 
have been performed with benedictions, &c. to be ſat up in an agnut 
dei, or a relic box, and preſented for veneration. 5. Unleavened 
bread, azymus. The Jews eat no other bread during their paſſover; 
and exact ſearch was made in every houſe, to ſee that no leavened 
bread was left. "The uſage was introduced in memory of their haſty 
departure from Egypt, when they had not leiſure to bake leavened. 
6. Shew-bread was that offered to God every ſabbath-day, being 
placed on the golden table, in the holy of holies. | 

BREAD of . Hubert, St. Genevieve, St. Nicholas, &c. denote 
cakes ſanctiſied with certain prayers and invocations of thoſe ſaints, 
held by the ſuperſtitious to be ot great efficacy in the cure of hydro- 
phobias, agues, and other diſeaſes. 

BREAD likewiſe denotes certain foods made of animal, or even 
mineral matters, ſerving to ſupply the place of bread. 

We read of fiſh- read in divers parts of the North, particularly in 
Iceland, where dried cod is uſed for bread, being firſt beaten to pow- 
der, and made up into cakes. The like obtains among the Laplauders, 
whoſe country affords no corn; and even among the Crim 'Tartars. 

BREAD, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes all the neceſſaries of 
life, as food, raiment, lodging, &c. Hence alſo the ſabbath is 
ſometimes called, in ancient writers, the day of bread, by reaſon 
the euchariſt was then adminiſtered every Lord's day. 

BREAD, ſwine, a denomination given to TRUFFLES. 

BREAD, ſow's, is alſo applied to the herb CYCLAMEN. 

BREAD, afjize of. The price and weight of bread is regulated by 
the magiltrates according to the price ot wheat; and, is order to 
direct them in their allowance to the baker, they are to take notice, 
that the peck-loaf of each ſort of bread is to weigh, when well 
baked, 171b. 6 oz. avoirdupois weight, and the reſt in proportion; 
and that every ſack of meal, or flour, is to weigh two hund 
wages and two quarters, neat; and that from every ſack there 
ought to be made, at an average, twenty ſuch peck loaves of bread. 

f bread wants one ounce in 36, the baker is to pay not more than 
five 34 nor leſs than one, for every ounce wanting; and for 
every defect leſs than an ounce, not more than 25. 6d. nor leſs than 
6d. But as bread loſes weight by keeping, ſuch bread complained of 
muſt be weighed before a magiſtrate within 24 hours after it is bak 
or expoſed to ſale within the bills of mortality, or within three days 
in any other place. | 

The weight of loaves of any ſize may be eſtimated from thoſe of 
the penny loaf, by ſimple addition; for example. The ſixpenn) 
loaf weighs ſix times as much, &c. and the wheaten loaves are three 
fourths of the weight of the houſhold loaves. | 

BREAD is alſo of uſe in medicine. In ſome diſpenſaries, decoc- 
tions, creams, and gellies, are directed to be made of bread. 2000 
are likewiſe medicated breads ; as aniſeed-bread, turnip-bread, al 
vipers-bread ; which laſt is made of the fleſh of that animal, with 
wheat-flour, yolks cf eggs, ſarſaparilla, yeaſt, and milk, preſcri 
in ſcorbutic habits. Some recommend acorn-bread, dipped 
wine, to be thruſt up the anus, in prolapſuſes of that part. ; 

Barap, in chemiſtry. The chemilt's art can extract from le 
mild a ſubje& as bread, an acid, which is a powerful men/fruw" 
It is done in this manner : put two pounds of coarſe bread, mw 


nll. 
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laſs retort ; place this in a ſand-heat, and, 
5 . N Juli With a — fire, and there will be pro- | 
=_ liquor appearing like water, with a ſmall quantity of oil; 
— 8 the oil, and filtre and rectify the liquor by a ſecond diſtilla- 
7 balnco mariz, and afterwards diftil it again in a ſand-heat, 
221 — will be produced a moderately ſtrong, clear, acid liquor. 
This is a nenſtruum capable of extracting the red colour from coral, 
and even from garnets. Common bread affords it, but coarſe rye- 
i reatelt quantity. 
_ m_ end. coca is a very coarſe bread eaten in Weſtphalia 
and ſeveral other places. The opprobrious name b5npournichole, gad 
for his horſe Nichzle, was given it by a French traveller; though by 
no means of a contemptible kind. 
This coarſe bread nouriſhes more, aſſuages hunger better, and 
nerates humours leſs ſubject to corruption, than the white. The 
wreſtlers of old ate only this ſort of bread, to prelerve them in their 
of limbs. 
7 of Weſtphalia, who are a hardy and robuſt ' ople, 
and capable of enduring the greateſt fatigues, are a living teſtimony 
of the ſalutary effects of this fort of bread; and it is remarkable, that 
they are very ſeldom attacked by acute fevers, and thoſe other diſeaſes 
which ariſe from an ebullition of the humours, and a malignant 
colliquation of the blood, and of the humours of which it is com- 
—d Germans make two ſorts of waters by diſtillation from this 
bread ; the one with, the other without, the addition of a ＋ nr 
liquor : to both which great virtues are aſcribed. Oil of vitriol, 
ured upon crums of bread, will excite a ſurpriſing degree of 
eat. 
BREAD 799m, in a ſhip, that appropriated for keeping the bread or 
iſket. 
, BxEAD-fruit, at Otaheite, in the South-ſca, grows on a tree about 
the ſize of a middling oak: it is about the ſize and ſhape of a child's 
head ; the ſurface is reticulated, and covered with a thin ſkin ; the 
eatable part lies between the ſkin and the core; it is white as ſnow, 
and of the conſiſtence of new bread. It has an inſipid, ſweetiſh 
taſte, reſembling that of the crum of wheaten bread, mixed with a 
8 artichoke. It is roaſted and baked before it is eaten. 
hree different diſhes are prepared from this fruit, by beating it in- 
to a paſte with water, or the milk of the cocoa- nut, and mixing it 
7 ripe plantains, bananas, or the ſour paſte which they call 
mabie. 
BREADTH of à ſhip, is the meaſure of it from ſide to ſide, in 
any particular place: there is the main-breadth, the top-timber- 
breadth, and the extreme breadth. 
BREADTH, ſweep, a ſea-term, fi nifying the radius of the arch 
2 forms part of the curve of a ſhip s timber in the horizontal 
ne. 
: BREAK, a word uſed in Norfolk for land ploughed or broke up 
the firſt year, after it has lain fallow in the ſheep-walks. 
BREAK, in architecture, denotes the giving back of a part behind 
it's ordinary range or direction. 
A break of a pediment or entablature, i. e. it's ſhrinking as it were 
between the columns, is reputed a blemiſh. 
BREAK-in, is uſed when they break a hole, with their rippin 
DE EY Y Pping 
chiſſel, in brick walls. 
BREAK-neck, among builders, is when a ſtep in a ſtair-caſe is 
made 2 or lower than the reſt, and the landing- place too nar- 
row, &c. Ä 
BREAK-water, the hulk or hull of ſome old ſhip, ſunk at the en- 
trance of a ſmall harbour, to break the force of the waves in their 
paſſage to the veſſels moored within. It likewiſe denotes a ſmall 
uoy faſtened to a large one in the water, and deſigned to ſhew 
where it ſwims. See Buov. 
BREAKERS, a name given by ſeamen to the waves that break 
over rocks or ſhallows lying immediately under the ſurface of the 
water. If a ſhip is driven among breakers, it is almoſt impoſlible to 
ſave her from being wreeked, as every billow lifts her up and dafhes 
her bottom with additional force upon the rocks or ſands. 
BREAKING, in huſbandry, the ploughing up of grounds that 


have lain fallow for ſome time. 


BREAKING ground, in military affairs, the firſt work undertaken 
previous to the gy of a place. 

BREAKING (otherwiſe called blunting) the angles of a battalion, 1s a 
military evolution, whereby the four angles, by turning, form ſo 
many fronts before the enemy; ſo that the battalion, which before 
head only a ſquare, becomes an octangle, and can fire on all ſides at 
BREAKING of meaſure, in fencing, ſignifies a moderate retiring, 
or giving of rounds in order to avoid the adverſary's thruſt. This 
is not deemed a 7 but a mark of judgment and adroitneſs. 


jy BREAKING of the ſea, or of a wave, &c. on a rock, bank, or the 
- e, is a ſufficient indication to 
ere. 


BxxAK ING bulk, in naval affairs beginning to unload the car 
or to take it out of the hold. e e e, of 


= EAKING, applied to animals, —_ taming them. 
4 


REAKING of a horſe : 5 
Vice. of ſe ta the ſaddle. See BACKING and TRA 


pilots, that it 1s unſafe to moor 


BREAKING herd, — hunters, implies a deer's quitting the 
> and running by itſelf. A hart is ſaid to harbour or take hold, 
en it breaks herd, and draws to the thickets or coverts. 
a 3 up 7 a deer, the opening or cutting it 5 

NG of legs © 
ſons crucified, 25 C 8 adn, Loan ee 


REAKING of þ | 2% . 
ebrating the 14 * — an expreſſion uſed in ſcripture, &c. for ce 


| caſual obſtruction of one or more of them, 


ſome time in the air, in an open glaſs, changes colour; it is then 
ſaid to break, which is a token that it will not keep. 

BREAKING, in trade, denotes a perſon's failing, of ſtopping 
payment.—A late ſenſible writer on trade takes great pains to in- 
culcate this precept, BREAK EARLY. Breaking betimes, while 
there is ſomething left to pay withal, is certainly a matk of ho- 
neſty, and generally intitles the unfortunate perſon to compaſſion 
and gentler uſage from his creditors, ſaves his reputation, and facili- 
tates his retrieving. See BANKRUPT. 

BREAM, brama, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh, of which 
there are two ſorts, one found in the freſh; and the other in the 
ſalt water. The former is the cyprinus, and has all it's fius black; 
and the latter is the reddiſh ſparus, having cleven parallel and gold 
coloured lines on each fide, 

The belt time for angling for bream is from St. James's day to 
Bartholomew-tide, as being then exceeding fat; the moſt proper 
bait is the largeſt red garden worms that can be got. This is a 
coarſe fiſh for the table, but affords great ſport to the angler, 

BREASTS, mamme, in anatomy, two glandulous tumours; of a 
roundiſh oval figure, ſituated on the anterior, and a little towards 
the lateral parts of the thorax. | 
The internal ſubſtance of the breaſt is compoſed of a great 
number of glands, of various ſizes, and an oval figure, intermixed 
with globules and veſſels of fat. Their excretory ducts, as they 
approach the nipple, join and unite together, till at laſt they form 
ſeven, eight, or more, ſmall pipes, called tubuli lafiferi, which 
have ſeveral croſs canals, by which they communicate with one 
another, to obviate the inconveniences that might accrue from the 
heſe tubes are not 
every where of equa] capacity, but in ſome places more, in others 
leſs, dilated; ſo as to form cells, which ſeem contrived to hinder 
the ſpontaneous efflux, and to create a neceſſity of ſucking, to fetch 
out the contents. 

Of the concurrence of theſe ſubuli, or pipes, is the ſubſtance 
of the papille, in a great meaſure, formed; among which is inter- 
ſperſed a glandulous ſubſtance, ſerving to keep them from preſſing 
too cloſe on each other: and with it are intermixed abundance of 
fibres derived from the external teguments of the papille; by means 
whereof, the lacteal tubes are conſtringed, and the motion of the 
milk is modihed. 

The office of the breafts is to ſecrete the milk from the arteries 
in their glandulous ſubſtance, to collect it in their lacteal tubes, 
_ at proper ſeaſons, to yield it to the infant through the 
nipple. 

N n men, the breaſts are very ſmall, and are chiefly for ornament ; 
though phyſical hiſtories give inſtances of thoſe who have had milk 
in them. They are moſt remarkable in women: and in order to 
their being an ornament, they ſhould be of a moderate ſize, their 
ſkin ſhould be white and ſoft, their ſubſtance firm, not flaccid or 
pendulous, and the nipple red; they ſhould alſo ſtand at a conſi- 
derable diſtance. In different perſons, however, their ſize is ver 

various and uncertain, In virgins, they are uſually ſmall ; in wo- 
men with child, or who give ok they are larger, and often very 
enormous. 

The ancients repreſented Diana, of Epheſus, with many breafts; 
whence ſhe had the epithet Mammeſa ; q. d. having many brea/ts. 
The ſame appellation was alſo given to Ceres and Iſis. 

The breaſts, eſpecially after delivery, are liable to divers diſcaſes; 
as imflammations, excoriations, indurations, tumefattions, nodes, ab- 
feds, ſeirrhuſes, and cancers. See thoſe articles. 

REAST, 1n ſpeaking of the correſponding parts of other ani- 
mals, is more properly called udders, dugs, teats, &c. 

BREAST is alſo more frequently applied by anatomiſts to that 
cavity, or region of the body, called thorax. 

The prieſt, in the Romiſh church, beats his breaft, in rehearſ- 
ing the general confeſſion at the beginning of maſs. 

Coughs, catarrhs, aſthmas, phthiſes, peripneumonies, &c. are 
diſeaſes of the breaſt. See CouGH, &c. 

Defluxions on the breaſt and lungs are dangerous. 
ſpeak alſo of a dropſy of the breaſt, See DRorsY. 

BREAST of a chimney, the fore-part under the mantle or chimney- 
piece: it is commonly made inclined. : 

BREASTS of a ſaddle are part of the bow, being the two ſides of 
it down from the arch, or upper part. 

BREAST-faft, a rope or hawſer for confining a ſhip ſideways to a 
wharf, quay, &c. | 

BRrEAST-hooks, in naval architecture, ſtrong pieces of crooked 
timber bolted a-croſs the ſtem, and fayed to the inſide of a ſhip's 
bows, to fortify the fore-part. See Bow. 

Br EAST-parn, a diſtemper in horſes, promoting from ſuperfluity 
of blood and other groſs 3 which being diſſolved by ſome 
extreme and diſorderly heat, reſort downward to the breaſt, and 
cauſe extreme pain ; the ſigns of which are a ſtiff, ſtaggering, and 
weak going with his fore-legs ; beſides, that he can hardly, it at all, 
bow his head to the ground. 

BrEAST-plate, in antiquity, a piece of armour worn to defend 
the breaſt, originally believed to be made of hides, or hemp twiſted 
into ſmall —＋ ut afterwards made of braſs, iron, or other 
metals, which were ſometimes ſo exquiſitely hardened, as to be 
proof againſt the greateſt force, 

BREAST-plate, in the manege, a ſtrap of leather that runs from 
one ſide of the ſaddle to the other, over the horſe's breaft, in 
order to keep the ſaddle tight, and hinder it from fliding back- 
wards. | 

BreasST-plough, one ſo faſhioned, that a man may ſhove it be- 
fore him. ; 

It conſiſts of a cutting-iron about eight or nine inches long, with 
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3 of wine, among vintners. If wine, after being left 
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one of it's ſides turned up to cut the turf, which is fixed te a pole 
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about five or ſix feet long, forked at the upper end, with a croſs by reflected heat, and by termenting exhalations over the. | 

handle. than over the water: the denſer air from the water becomes by 
BREAST-work, the ſame with parapet. Sce PARAPET. breeze in the day; but this air condenſed again by the cold of = 
Bat AasST-work of a ſhip, terminates the quarter-deck and poop 


at the fore-ends, and incloſes the furc-caltle both before and behind. 
It is a fort of balluſtrade or fence compoſed of railings and monld- 
ings, and often ornamented with carvings. 

BREATH, the wind or air, which is received and expelled by the 
mouth and noſtrils in the act of reſpiration. 

A ſtinking breath, in ſome perſons, is an indication of the menſes 
being at hand: it is allo one of the ſymptoms uſually preceding an 
intermitting fever. 

BREATH more particularly denotes a ſtrength of lungs, whereby 
a perſon is enabled to hold out without often taking wind. 

he ordinary term of holding the breath does not exceed one third 
of a minute. For the pearl-filhery, they chooſe flaves who have 
the beſt breath, or can continue longeſt under water without fetch- 
ing their breath, 

Piciſeus relates, that the ancients were very watchful over the 
laſt breath of dying perſons ; which the neareſt relations received in 
their mouths. 

BREATH is ſometimes applied to the odorous effiuvia of plants, 
and even to the exhalations of minerals. 

BREATHING. Sce Reselration.—Fighting a cock to 
breathe him, they call ſparring.—To breathe a running-horſe, and 
bring him to his wind, they give him a heat. 

BREATHING, a ceremony uſed by ſome in baptiſm. 

BREATHING, difficulty gf, is a diſcaſe called by phylicians DysP- 
NOEA ; which ſee. . 

BREDEWITE, in old law writers, an amercement ariſing 
from ſome default in the aſſize of bread. 

BREECH V gun, in artillery, ſignifies the diſtance or ſpace 
from the hind part of the baſe ring to the beginning of the bore, 
and is always equal to the thickneſs of the metal at the vent. 

BREECHES, part of the dreſs worn by males in northern 
countries, reaching from the girdle to the knees, and ſerving to 
cover the hips, thighs, &c. 

Though the ancient Romans wore no garment anſwering to our 
breeches, which Tacitus calls barbarum tegmen ; yet they were at 
length received into Italy, and grew ſo highly into faſhion, that 
Honorius and Arcadius thought it neceffary to reſtrain them by 
law, and expel the braccari, or breeches-makers, out of the city; 
it appearing a thing unworthy, that a nation which commanded the 
world, ſhould wear the habit of barbarians. 

BREECHINGS, in the marine, thoſe ropes with which the 
great guns are laſhed or faſtened to the ſhip's ſide. 

They prevent the cannon from recoiling too much in the time of 
battle, and are employed for ſecuring it during the courſe of 
a voyage 3 and are called breechings, becauſe brought about the 
breech of the piece. | 

BREEDING, a term ſometimes uſed to denote PREGNANCY ; 
which ſee. | | 

BREEDING likewiſe denotes the care of rearing or bringing up 
the young of divers animals. 

BREEDING, in a moral ſenſe, reſpects a perſon's deportment or 
behaviour in the external offices and decorums of ſocial life, and in 
his general conduct. 

Good breeding has the ſame import with what is called politeneſs 
by us, and urbanity —_—_ the ancient Romans. It is a quality 
nearly allied to virtue, and will of itſelf lead a man a great part of 
the way towards the fame: it prompts him to rejuice in acts 
of civility, to ſeek out objects of compaſſion, and be pleaſed with 
every occaſion of doing good offices. 

he well-bred man is compared by Lord Shafteſbury with the 
real philoſopher, both characters aim at what is excellent and be- 
neficial to mankind, aſpire to a jult taſte, and carry in view the 


model of what is beautiful and becoming. Horace ſeems to have 
united both characters: 


Duid verum atque decens cure atque rago, & omnis in hac ſum. 


« What's true and decent I both aſk and ſeek, and make my 
whole purſuit.” = 


BREEDING-/?2ne, in mineralogy, a fort of maſs of pebbles, con- 
nected by a ſparry cement: they are found in divers parts of Here- 
fordſhire. See PEBBLE. | 

BREE F-cards, are a kind of falſe cards, either longer or broader 
than ordinary, whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting wind, blowing 110 
ternately, during certain hours of the day and night; only ſenſible 
near the coaſt. | 

Dampier obſerves, that the ſea-breeze commonly riſes in the 
morning about nine, procecding ſlowly in a fine ſmall black curl 
on the water towards the ſhore: it increaſes & adually till twelve, 
and dies about five. Upon it's ceaſing, the land-breeze commences, 


rom the ſca and land al- 


night, may then occaſion a land- Hreege. 

8 are ſmall athes and cinders ſometimes uſed by byj... 
makers, inſtead of coals, for burning of bricks. * GR 

BREGMA, in anatomy, otherwiſe called finciput and par 
are two bones on the upper part of the head, of an irregular lou: 
figure; they are nearly of the ſame thicknels all over, ang Fog 
into the upper and lower part, by a circular line; on the 1 iy 
part they are covered only by the integuments, on the lower be he 
crotaphite muſcle; towards the poſterior and upper part there "yy 
hole, through which the veſſels of the dura mater communicate i; 
thoſe of the ſcalp. 18 

BREHONS, the provincial judges among the ancien 
who adminiſtered juſtice, and decided controverſies. They were 
diſtinct tribe or family, and had competent lands allowed them . 

In criminal cafes, the brehons had the cleventh part of all * 5 
which mult be very conſiderable, at a time when ry 
robberies, and the like offences, were ſubject only 
niſhment. 

BrxErON-laws, were thoſe general maxims, or rules of law ob. 
ſerved by the brehons, and which had the force and authority ct 
laws in all the provinces of Ireland. "The molt complete collection 
of them is in the polleſlion of the Duke of Chandos: it contains 
twenty-two ſheets and an half of clofe writing, full of abbreviated 
words, and not very legible. The publication of theſe laws has 
been much withed Yor by the curious. 

It was enacted, by the ſtatute of Kilkenny, 40 Ed. III. that ng 
Engliſh ſubject ſhall ſubmit to a trial by the ehen laws, on the 
penalty of high trealon ; but many were, nevertheleſs, under a fe. 
ceſſity of abiding by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till king James l. 
ſettled the whol: Kingdom on an Enylith foundation. 

BRENNAGE, a kind of tribute formerly paid in lieu of bran 
or bran itſelf, which the tenants were obliged to furiuth for lvpport 
of the lord's hounds. | 

BRENTA, in ornithology, the name of a fowl of the gooſe-kind, 
called by us the brent-gosſe : it is ſomewhat large and longer-bodie 
than the barnacle. Sce Plate of Birds, No. 49. a 

BREPHOTROPHIUM, an hoſpital for foundlings, or for 
the reception and maintenance of expoſed and deſerted young chil. 
dren. : 

The word is formed of BgezÞo;, infant, and rec, I nouriſh, 

BRESILIA, in ornithology, a fpecics of 7auagra, iu the ort of 
paſſeres, or ſparrows. 

BRESMA, in ichthyology, a name applied to the bream, 

BREST, or BRTAST, in architecture, a term ſometimes uſed 
for the member of a column, more uſually called TOoRUs ; which 
ſee. 

BREST-SUMMERS, in timber-buildings, are pieces in the 
outward parts thereof, into which the girders are framed : this, in 
the ground-floor, is called a cid: and, in the garret-floor, a len, 
As to their fize, it is the ſame with that of girders. Sce Gikl- 
ERS, 

BRET, in ichthyology, a name given by the people on the Lin- 
colnſhire coaſts to the common turbot, a fiſh extremely plentiful 
there. The way of catching them is in a net, trailed on the 
ground by two horſes; the one going up to the middle of his body 
in the water, the other on the ſhore. * 

BRETACH IE, in old writers, denote wooden towers or caſtles, 
wherewith towns or camps were defended 

BRETESSE, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a line in ſome 
coats of arms, of the ſaine nature with what is uſually called the 
crenelle, or embattled line; except that this laſt is only embattled 
on one fide ; and the breteſſe or crenelle on both ſides. 

BRETHREN and Si/ters of the Free Spirit, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
an appellation alſumed by a new ſect which ſprung up towards 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century, and gained many adherents in 
Italy, France, and Germany. They took their denomination from 
tie words of St. Paul, Rom. viii. 2, 14; and maintained, that the 
true children of God were inveſted with the privilege of a full and 
perfect freedom from the juriſdicton of the ay They were en- 
thuſiaſls to a degree of diſtraction, both in their principles and 
practice. 

They treated with contempt all Chriſtian ordinances, and all ex- 
ternal acts of religion, as unſuitable to the (tate of perfection at 
which they were arrived. Some of them were honeſt but deluded 
enthuſiaſts ; and they endured the torments inflicted upon them Þy 
the inquiſitors with aſtoniſhing calmneſs and triumph. 

Others, however, proceeded to the moſt extravagant licentiouſ- 
neſs of conduct. They held their ſecret aflemblics ſtark naked, 
and lay in the ſame beds with their ſpiritual filters, and indilcrin- 
nately with other women, without the leaſt ſcruple or heſitation © 
modeſty and decency being, according to their creed, marks of in. 
ward corruption, And ſome of them proceeded {till farther, aud 
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which increaſes till twelve ; and is ſucceeded in the morning by the 
ſca-breeze again. | 

The ſea-breezes, in ſome countries, appear only to be efforts of 
the general or trade-wind, as at Barbadoes, and in many places be- 
tween the tropics, where the 22 wind, if not impeded by 
mountains or iſlands, blows freſh in the day-time, but, after ſun- 
ſet, the terreſtrial exhalations becoming precipitated, beget a new 
wind, which is not only able to make head againſt the trade-wind, 
but to repel it from their coaſts. 

Breezes are more conſtant in ſummer than in winter, and more 
between the tropics than in the temperate zones, 

The general cauſe of thoſe alternate breezes, which ſet on and 
off the coaſts in hot countries, is the greater rarefaction of the air 


maintained, that the divine man or bcliever could not fin, let his 
conduct be ever ſo horrible or atrocious, ; 

BRETHREN and Clerks of the Common Life, a religious fraternity» 
which flouriſhed towards the latter end of the © fifteenth century 5 
but was firſt formed in the preceding century by Gerrard de Grote, 
a native of Deventer. They lived under the rule of St. Auguflin, 
and were eminently uſeful in promoting the cauſe of religion an 
learning. They were frequently called Beghards and Lollards by 
way of reproach. 

RETHREN, Vite, fratres albati, were the ſollowers of a leader 
about the beginning of the tifteenth cemury, who were arrayed in 
a white garment; and as they were alſo cloathed in white linen, 
they were diſtinguiſhed by this title. Their leader was 2 75 

5 110 
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m the Alps, Who carried about a croſs, like a ſtandard, and 
RG, apparent ſanctity and devotion drew together a number of 
w 
nn od of mortification and ym were practiſed by this 

223 who endeavoured to perſuade the European na- 
2 ; renew the holy war, and pretended that he was favoured 
FRO 3 viſions. Boniface IX. ordered him to be apprehended, 
21 comitnined to the flames, upon which his followers dif. 
PIN ETOYSE, or BREToO1S, among the ancient Britons, the law 
of the marches of Wales. 5 

BREVE, or BREVIs, in grammar: ſyllables are diſtinguiſhed 
into longs and breves, according as they are pronounced quicker, 
or more low. The time ot a breve is half that of a long; the for- 
mer being one time, and the latter two. Sec ACCENT, 

BaE VE, in mulic, a note or character of time, in the form of a 
diamond or ſquare, without any tail, and equivalent to two mea- 
ſures, or ſemibreves. Sce CHARACTERS, &C. : 

Bx EVE, in law, is any writ directed to the chancellor, judges, 
ſheriffs, or other ofhcers, whereby a perſon is ſummoned, or at- 
tached, to anſwer in the king's courts, &c. ; . 

BkE V © perguirere, the purchaling of a writ or licence for trial in 
the king's court : whence comes the preſent uſage of paying 6s. 8d. 
hne to the king in ſuit, for money due on bond, where the debt 
is 401. and of 108. where it n Iool. &c. ; 

BEE VE, in civil law, ſignifies a {ſhort note or minute. The 


word is alſo written brevis (libellus), and in Engliſh brief or 


2 

Ex ET, in the French cuſtoms, denotes the grant of ſome 
favour or donation from the king, in which ſenſe it partly anſwers 
to cur warrant, and partly to letters patent. : 

BRE VF implies more peculiarly a ſubaltern officer's commiſſion, 
written only on parchment, and without ſeal. 

BxEVET, in fſea-language, ſometimes denotes a bill of load- 
rg. 

BREVIA ſoſtata, among feudal writers, were written memo- 
randums, intended to perpetuate the tenor of the conveyance and 
inveſtiture of lands, when grants gs nag only became the oc- 
caſion of diſpute and uncertainty. The perſons who attended as 
witneſſes were regiſtered in the deed, and heard it read without 


ligning their names, which the clerk added as a kind of memo- 
randum. 


BREVIARE, to abbreviate, or reduce into a ſhorter com- 


als. 

. BREVIARIUM, among ancient Roman writers, denotes a 
book containing the accounts of the empire; it was firſt intro- 
duced by Auguſtus. 

BREVIARY, in a general ſenſe, implies an epitome, abridg- 
ment, or ſhort ſtate of a thing. 

BxT vIARx alſo denoted the place where the ancient briefs, or 
abbreviated writings were kept. 

* BkEVIaky alto denotes a book of divine ſervice, both for the 
day and night, in the Romifh church. 

BREVIARY is more commonly underſtood of a church-book, or 
daily office, of the Roman catholics, compoſed of matins, lauds, 
firſt, third, ſixth, and ninth veſpers, and the compline, or peſt- 
communis, that is, of ſeven different hours. 

The brevizry of the Greeks is the ſame in almoſt all the 
churches and monaſteries that follow the Greek rites: the Greeks 
divide the pſalter into twenty parts. - In general, the Greek bre- 
wary conſiſts of two parts, the one containing the office for the 
evening, the other that of the morning, divided into matins, &c. 
in the fame manner as the Roman, on account of that ſaying of 
David, Septies in die laudem dixi libi. 

The inſtitution of the breviary is not very ancient: there have 
been inſerted in it the lives of the ſaints, full of ridiculous and ill- 
atteſted ſtories, which gave occaſion to ſeveral reformations of it, 
by different councils; particularly thoſe of Trent and Cologne; by 
leveral popes, particularly Pius V. Clement VIII. and Urban 
VIII. alſo by ſeveral cardinals and biſhops, each lopping off ſome 
extravagance, and bringing it nearer to the ſimplicity of the pri- 
mitive offices. 


BREVIATE, an abridgment, or ſhort extract of a book or 
er, 

BREVIATOR, or ABBREVIATOR, at Rome, one who dic- 
tates and draws up the pope's briefs: it is likewiſe the name of an 
officer under the eaſtern empire, whoſe buſineſs it was to write and 
tranſcribe briefs. 


BREVIER, among printers, a ſmall kind of type, or letter, a 
ſize below long-primer, and between nonparcil and bourgeois. 

BREVIS, in anatomy, an appellation given to fron! mulcles, 
on account of their ſhortneſs. Thus, 

BEE Is cubiti is a muſcle that riſes from the ſuperior and poſte- 
rior gout of the humerys, and, by joining it's fleſhy fibres with the 
brachigus externus and longus, and becoming tendinous, covers the 
elbow, and is inſerted into the olecranium, to extend the arm. 

REVIS radiz, a mulcle which comes from the external and 
upper part of the una, and, paſſing round the radius, is inſerted 
mo us upper and fore-part, below the tendon of the Biceps; 


this and the longus radii are called the ſupinators, their oſſice being 
to turn the palm upwards. | 


Bux vis palmaris lies under the aponeureſis of the palmaris, an 
ariſes fr 


om the bone of the metacarpus that ſuſtains the little finger, 
= from that bone of the carpus which lies above the reſt : it goes 
rantverſely, and is inſerted into the eighth bone of the carpus it 
aſliſts in making the palm of the hand concave. 

REVIS is alſo uſed by ſome for the third of the extenſo:s of 
© cal pus, which, ariſing from the lower part of the humerus, and 


Ii 
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running along the radius, terminates in the bone of the carpus, 
which tuſtains the middle finger. Some anatomiſts join this with 
the ſecond extenſor, and call them bicornis, or radialis externus: 
others choole to diſtinguiſh them, becauſe they have different ori- 
gins and inſertions ; and that their bellies are — 

BREVITY, in a general ſenſe, that which denominates a thing 
brief or thort, 

BRrEvVITY, in matters of ſtyle, is a perfection of diſcourſe, 
whereby all ſuperfluous words are rejected, and only ſuch as are 
abſolutely necel/ary uſed. However, as brevity is apt to degenerate 
into obſcurity, it is a leſs fault to ſay too much than too little. 

BREVIUM cus. See CusTos. 

BrEvium faiſo retorns. See FALSO. 

BREWED wine. Sce WINE. : 

BREWER, an operator who profeſſes the art of &rawing. 

The brewers of London make a company, incorporated by 
Henry VI. in 1438, conſiſting of a maſter, three wardens, twenty- 
eight alliſtants, and one hundred and eight liverymen. At Paris; 
they have a company of brewers, which is one of the oldeſt in the 
City, having ſtatutes as carly as 1268, 

8 BREW-HOUSE, a building adapted to the brewing, &c. of malt 
iquors. 

In order to erect a large or public brew-houſe to the beſt advan- 
tage, ſeveral circumſtances ſhould be carefully oblerved. 1. That 
three ſides in four of the upper-part, or ſecond floor, be built with 
wooden battons about three inches broad, and two thick, that a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of air may be admitted to the backs or coolers. 
2. That the coppers be erected of a proper height above the maſh- 
ing- ſtage, that the hot water may be conveyed by means of cocks in- 
to the maſh-tuns, and the worts into the coolers. 3. That the fire- 
places of the coppers be very near cach other, that one ſtoker, or 
perſon who looks after the fire, may attend all. 4. That the yard 
for coals be as near as poſſible to the fire-places of the copper. 
5. That the malt be ground near the-maſh-tuns, and the mill erected 
high enough that the malt may be conveyed from the mill immedi- 
ately into the maſh-tuns, by means of a ſquare wooden ſpout or gut- 
ter. 6. That the upper backs be not erected above thirty-three feet 
above the reſervoir of water, that being the greateſt height water can 
be raiſcd by means of a common ſingle pump. 7. That the pumps 
which raiſe the water, or liquor, as the brewers call it, out of the re- 
ſervoir into the water backs, and alſo thoſe which raiſe the worts out 


of the jack-back into the coppers, be placed ſo that they may be 
worked by the horſe-mill which grinds the malt. 


A TxeatTiISE n BREWING, 


BREWING is the operation of preparing ale, or beer, from malt. 
The uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows: the ingredients being 
ready, the water muſt be made to boil very ſpeedily, and while boil- 
ing with the greateſt violence, the fire muſt be immediately damped 
or put out; when the height of the ſteam is over, the water is put 
into the maſhing-tub to wet the malt ; then ſo much being poured 
out as to make it of a conſiſtence {tiff enough to be rowed up, let it 
ſtand thus a quarter of an hour, after which another quarter of the 
water 1s added, and rowed up as before ; at laſt the full quantity of 
water is poured upon it, and that in proportion as the liquor is in- 
tended to be ſtrong or weak: this part of the operation is called 
maſhing. Afterwards the whole may be left to ſtand two or three 
hours, more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the wort, or the dit- 
ference of the weather: then let it run into the receiver, and maſh 
again for a ſecond wort in the fame manner as for the firſt, only the 
water mult be cooler, and muſt not ſtand above half the time. 

The two worts being mixed together, the quantity of hops that is 
deſigned may be added thereto, and the liquor put into the copper, 
which being cloſely covered up, let it boil gently for the ſpace of an 
hour or two; then let the liquor into the receiver, and the hops ſtrain- 
ed from it into the coolers. 


When cool, the yeaſt is applied; which done, it is left to work or 
ferment till it be fit to tun up. 

For ſmall beer there muſt be a third maſhing ; the water muſt be 
near cold, and to ſtand not above three quarters of an hour; to be 
hopped and boiled at diſcretion. | 

For double ale, or beer, the two liquors coming from the two firſt 
mathings mult be uſed as liquor for a third ee Fig: of freſh malt. 
For fine ale, the liquor thus brewed is further prepared with molaſſes ; 
inſtead of yealt or barm, ſome uſe Caſtile foap, others flour and eggs, 
others an eſſential oil of barley, others a quinteſſence of malt, others 
of wine, and others the ſal panariſtus. 

A judicious writer on this ſubje& makes the following uſeful ob- 
ſervations : | 

For March, or October beer, it is adviſeable to have large veſſels 
bound with iron hoops, containing two, three, or four hogſheads, ac- 
cording to the quantity intended to be made, putting all into one veſ- 
ſel ; that ſort of drink digeſting, and mellowing belt, in the largeſt 
quantities. If the veſſels were not iron hooped, the March beer 
would be in danger to be loſt, or ſpoiled. 

Being provided with all the ls roo neceſſary for brewing, we 
will begin the operation by putting our liquor into our copper; Which 
done, we will {trew a handful or two of bran or meal upon it, not fo 
much to ſtrengthen our liquor, as to make it heat quickly; for 
ſimple water alone is long ere it boils. As ſoon as we perceive the 
liquor ſimmer, (to avoid a ncedlefs expence of fuel and time, *firlt to 
make it too hot, and after to ſtay till it is cooler again) we will take 
it out of the copper; for we mult by no means mix our malt with 
boiling-hot liquor, which would make the malt clot, and cake to- 
gether, and the moſt flowery parts of it run whitiſh, glewy, and ſizy, 


| Hike ſadters paſte ; ſo that it would never mix Kindly, nor give out 


it's ſtrength equally to the liquor, 
| Others 
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Others give for reaſon of not mixing the malt with boiling- hot li- 
quor, that boiling evaporates the natural ſpirit of the water, renders 
it harſh and hard, and thereby not capable to extract the goodneſs of 
the malt. 

Some put their malt firſt in the maſh-fat, and then pour in their 
liquor for the fir{twwort ; but as we are reſolved to follow Sir J. Moor, 
we will pour in our liquor firlt, for our firſt wort, for theſe reaſons : 
becauſe we could never otherwife gueſs when our hquor is cool 
enough to be mingled with our maſt ; but in this we have a rule to 
guide ourſelves by, which is that we muſt let our liquor remain in the 
maſh-fat till the vapour from it be ſo far ſpent, that we may fee our 
face in the liquor; and then pouring the malt upon it; we have this 
forther advantage, that we can keep our liquor longer hot, and it will 
ſink gradually, dittributing it's firength to the liquor equally, without 
matting; and if it does not deſcend faſt enough of itſelf, we will preſs 
it down with our hands, or rudder, with which we uſe to {tir our 
moaks. This mult be done by degrees, always remembering that 
we ſhake our ſacks before we remove them, over the ſides of the 
maſh-fat, to get out the flower of the malt which ſticks to them. 
And after all the malt is ſettled, and the liquor appears above it, we 
Mult put into the mafh-fat as much more hot water ont of the cop- 
per, as will make in all ninety gallons for one hogſhead; then we 
will ſtir it, almoſt without ceaſing, till it has been in the maſh-tat 
about two hours from the firſt putting up the malt, in which our ſer- 
rants may help, and relieve one another. 

After this, we will pull out the rudder, and putting a little dry 
malt a top, we will cover it cloſe, and leave it to ſtand half an hour 
undiſturbed, that it may run off clear, and the malt being ſunk to the 
bottom, the liquor a-top will run through it all again, and * 
away the ſtrength of it. After this, we muſt lift up our tap- ſtaff, an 
tet out about a gallon ; not into the tub underneath, or under back, 
which is to receive the wort, but into the long-handle jet, and put it 
back again, ſtopping the tap-hole: we will do this two or three 
times, till we find it runs clear, which it will not do at firſt, though 
our tap-hole is ever ſo well adjufted. Through the whole courſe of 
the brewing, we will be very careful to do all we can to promote the 


n and clearneſs of the drink. In the north of England, where 


uch the beſt malt-drink is made, they are ſo careful in making their 
drink fine, that they let their firſt wort ſtand in the receivers till it is 
very clear, all the groſs parts being funk to the bottom ; this they 
continue to do about three hours in ſummer, and ten or twelve hours 
in the winter, as occaſion requires, which they call blinking ; after 
which, leaving the ſediment behind, they only lade out the ſediment 
into the copper; which cuſtom is peculiar to the north, and wholly 
unpractiſed in other parts. 

hen all is run out into the receivers, or under-back, we will lade, 
or pump out our ſecond liquor, ordered ſo as to be juſt then ready to 
boil, on our moaks; and putting the firſt wort into the copper 
again, we will let it boil rentonght faſt (which boiling will be acce- 
lerated by the hops put on it) for about an hour and a half, for 
March or October beer, to be kept long; and an hour for ſtrong ale 
to bedrank new. But wort muſt rather boil reaſonably faſt, than to 
ſtand long to ſimmer ; becauſe common experience ſhews, it waſtes 
leſs, and ferments better, after ſo long boiling, than fimmering. 

Our firſt wort being thus boiled, muſt be pumped or laded off into 
one or more coolers, or cool-backs, in which we will leave the ſullage 
behind, and let it nu off fine; the more coolers, and the thinner it 
ftands, and the ſooner it cools, (eſpecially in hot weather) the better, 

e will let it run from the cool-backs into the tun, very cool, and 
will not ſet it there to work, in ſummer, till it is as cool as water; in 
winter it muſt be near blood-warm ; at leaft the bowl, in which we 
put the yealt, to ſet the reſt on working, mult have a mixture of wort 
hot enough to make it all ferment, hen we find that it begins to 
work up thick to a yeaſt, we will mix it again with our hand-jet, 
and when it has worked itſelf a ſecond time to a yealt, (if we deſign it 
for ale, and ſpeedy drink, and hop it ccontinghy] we will beat in the 
yeaſt every five hours, for two days together, in ſummer, or more, ac- 
cording as the weather is; and for three or jour days, in winter; co- 
vering the fat cloſe, that it falls not into the working tun. When 
the yeaſt begins to work ſad, and upon turning the concave of the 
bowl downward, ſticks faſt to the inſide, ſkimming off, then, the yeaſt 
firſt, we muſt clean the reſt into the veſſel, leaving all the dregs in 
the bottom of the tun, and putting only the clean up. After it has a 
little fermented in the veſſel, we will find it, in a few days, fine, and 
fit to drink ; though, according to the quantity of the hops, we may 
proportion it for longer keeping. If we brew in March, or October, 
and have hopped it for long keeping, we muſt then, upon it's ſecond 
working to a yealt, an once beating in) cleanſe it into the veſſel 
with the yeaſt in it, filling it ſtill, as it works over, and leaving, when 
we ſtop it up, a good thick head of yeaſt to keep it. 

Some make their firſt wort in this manner: they make their liquor 
near boiling-hot, as above mentioned, then pour juſt fo much into 
their maſh-fat as will wet their malt, which they ſtr, and let ſtand 
half an hour, which they pretend prepares the malt the better to 
communicate it's ſtrength to the liquor; they afterwards pour the 
whole quantity of liquor over the malt, and let it ſtand an hour and 
a half, or two hours, if they want to have their firſt wort very ſtrong, 
and the ſeaſon be not too 1 : then they put what quantity of hops 
they think proper into their receivers, and let their wort run to them; 
and after their hops have infuſed an hour and a half in their wort, the 
ſtrain it off into the coolers, and thus pretend to have perſected their 
firſt wort. Then they put upon the malt their ſecond liquor, near as 
hot as the firſt, rather cooler, if there be any difference, which they let 
ſtand on the malt no longer than an hour, at moſt; then take what 
quantity they pleaſe of freſh hops, which they put into their receivers 
as before, and let the ſecond wort run to them; then take both ſe- 

cond wort, and hops together, and put it into the copper, where they 
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let them infuſe till the wort is near boiling, and then ſtrain this alſo 


into the coolers. 

Others boil a quantity of water, which is left to cool till the bei 
of the ſteam be over; then 127 ſo much to a quantity of malt int) 
mathing-tub, as makes it of a conſiſtence ſtiff enough to be juſt well 
rowed up: after ſtanding thus a quarter of an hour, a ſeconq _ 
tity of the water is added, and rowed up, as before, Laſtly, the ful 
quantity of water is added, and that in proportion as the liquor is in 
tended to be ſtrong, or weak. 'T his part of the operation they call 
maſhing. The whole now ſtands two or three hours, more dr lf. 
according to the ſtrength of the wort, or the difference of weather 26d 
is then drawn off into a receiver, and the maſhing repeated for a fecong 
wort, in the ſame manner as tor the firſt; only the water to be £00! 
than before, and not to ſtand above half the time. * 

They then mix the two worts, add the intended quantity of ho 
and cover the liquor cloſe, boiling it into a copper for the ſpace of 0 
hour, or two; then they let into the receiver, and the hops ſtrained 
from it into the coolers; when cold, they apply the yeaſt, or barm, 
and leave it to work, or ferment, till it be fit to tun up. 

It is pretended, that March is the belt month for brewing, and the 
water, then, better than in October; but Sir J. Moor ſays, that he 
has always found, that the October beer, having fo many cold month; 
to digeſt in, proves the better drink by much ; and requires not ſuch 
ahi , and tending, as the March beer does, by being obliged tg 
open and ſtop the hole on every _ of weather. The ſame gen. 
tleman has no very great opinion of thoſe ſtale beers which are Regt 
as pretended, five, ten, or more years; though he believes that more 
malt and hops, than he propoſes, will keep drink longer than he uſcg 
to do ; but he believes, alſo, that ſuch beer will not excced his in an 
good qualities. He ſays, again, that he always broached his at about 
nine months end; his March beer at Chriſtmas, and his OQher at 
midſummer ; at which time he ſuppoſes it generally the beſt ; and 
like wiſe, that it would keep very well in bottles a year or two more, 

The veſſel, where the beer is kept in, mult be (topped cloſe with 
cork, not clay; and there muſt be managed near the bung-hole alittle 
vent-hole, ſtopped with a ſpile, which is never to be pulled out till we 
bottle or draw off a great quantity together; by which means it is 
kept ſo cloſe ſtopped, that it fluſhes violently out of the cock, for 
about a quart, and then ſtops on a ſudden, and perles, and ſmiles ina 
glaſs like any bottled beer, though in winter ; but if once the vent- 
peg is pulled out to draw a quantity at once, it will fenſibly looſe this 
briſkneſs, and be ſome time before it recovers again. 

For ſmall beer, there is a third maſhing, with the water near cold, 
and not left to ſtand above three 2 of an hour, to be ho 
and boiled at diſcretion ; though the beſt gourmets, in malt- drink, 
conſider this third liquor as pernicious to health; for the two firſt 
having extracted the whole ſtrength and good qualities of the malt, 
there remains nothing but a dull, heavy, and groſs phlegm, of a tart, 
ſour nature, which impregnates the liquor, and | grin it (if any taſte a 
all) a very ill, and unpalatable taſte ; which bad qualities are heigh- 
tened, by boiling it ſtoutly with the dregs of the hops, for the boiling 
of hops entirely ſuffocates and deſtroys the few good remaining qua- 
lities of the malt, and there remains nothing after ſuch boiling, but a 
harſh, bitter aſtringent, which fuch ſmall wort extracts in the boil. 


ing. 

Therefore the beſt ſmall, or table beer, is made by adding a larger 
2 of liquor to the malt, (according as one would have it) 
and then mixing the firſt and ſecond wort equally together. 

Sir J. Moor fa s, that the reaſon why public and common brewers 
ſeldom or never hw good drink is, that they wet more malt at once 
than it is poſſible they can have veſſels and ſervants enough to work, 
and ſet it cool enough to ferment kindly ; and withal brew ſo often, 
that they cannot ſufficiently, between one brewing and another, cleanſe 
and ſcald their brewing-veſlels, and barrels, giving them due time to 
dry ; but that they will retain ſuch a ruſt (as I have obſerved 
already) as will always char and ſour their liquor. My brewers, 
ſays he, have been ſo cautious in this particular, that if any ſervants 
had, by accident, made uſe of any long-handed jet, hand- jet, or paik 
wafhed with cold water, during the brewing, they would ſcald it anew, 
and let it dry, before they would uſe it agam.” 

BREWINO, among diſtillers, is the method of extracting the more 
ſoluble parts of vegetables with hot water, and thus procuring a ſax 
lution or decoction fitted for vinous fermentation. | 

Malt, for it's cheapneſs, is generally preferred in England to other 
vegetables, and their juices, and is brewed for this purpoſe much 
after the common manner of brewing for beer ; only the worlt malt 
will ſerve for diſtillation ; and the tincture, without the addition 0 
hops, and the trouble of boiling, is here directly cooled and fer- 
mented, 

The goin intended for brewing is previouſly malted, to prepare t 
for diſſolving more eaſily and copiouſſy in the water, ſo as to afford a 
richer tincture or ſolution, which, after due fermentarion, will yield 
about one half more of proof ſpirit than the tincture of an equal 
weight of unmalted corn. 6 

BREWING is alſo uſed, in an ill ſenſe, for the counterſeiting and 
compounding eſpecially of wines. Vintners and wine-coopers ale 
ſuſpected of brewing wines, or mixing divers inferior ſorts, to inu- 
tate ſome better kind. The neceſſity of accommodating their li- 
2 to the palates of their gueſts, is another cauſe of brewmg ; l. 
omuch that ſome have confeſſed they commonly draw out of two ot 
three caſks for every pint. | : 

Brewers uſe balls for fining, feeding, preſerving, reliſhing, and co. 
louring malt-drinks, wines, and cyders. They are of two kinds, 
brown and pale. 

The brown conſiſts of alabaſter, or marble calcined into powder, 
two pounds; oyſter-ſhells a little calcined, and freed from their dirty 
coloured outſide, one pound; pure fat chalk well dried, one PO. + 
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wer freed from the hulls, one pound; red ſaunders, 
: — 72 of paradiſe, half an —＋ Florentine orrice- 
ot half an ounce ; coriander-ſeed, one quarter of an ounce ; ſix 
cloves half an ounce of hops; two ounces of the beſt ſtaple inciſed 
innglaſs; and two pounds of the firſt runnings of melaſſes or 
—_— balls are made after the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
nantities of all the ingredients; except that the ſaunders is left out, 
— a pound or two of tine ſugar made into a ſyrup is uſed in room of 
3 are to be very fine, and the balls muſt be dried ve 
radually without heat for the firſt three or four days; afterwarc 
Sep may be put into the ſun, or at a proper diſtance from the fire, in 
order to be horooght y dried ; the quantity of hops may be omitted 
or increaſed at diſcretion, as the o_ requires. 5 
Put as much water to the iſinglaſs as will juſt cover it, in order to 
open it's body, and fo let it ſtand for twelve hours. Add then the 
following infuſion to it, and gradually diſſolve the whole over a gen- 
tle fire. It is then to be ſtrained off hot, upon ſome of the powder, 
the remainder of which is to be added by little and little, with ſome of 
the ſyrup or treacle alternately, till the whole be converted into a 
iff maſs, of which the BALLS, weighing four ounces each, are to be 
med.:: 7 
10 make the infuſion before ſpoken of, a pint of boiling water is 


hops well rubbed. They are then to be cloſe covered, and ſuffered to 
ſtand ſo ſor twelve hours, when they may be ſtrained off for the pur- 
ole above mentioned. ; 
What follows may ſerve for a direction with reſpect to the number 
of balls which are to be put into caſks of different ſizes. 
Powder one of the balls, and put it into a half firkin ; into a firkin, 
two; into a kilderkin, three; into a barrel, ſix; and ſo on, in pro- 
portion. It is to be ſtirred well into the liquor, which ſhould be 
racked off, if it be of age to bear racking. 
Some have introduced the uſe of vegetable ſaps, as birch and ſyca- 
more waters, to good purpoſe, into the art of brewing. The ſyca- 
more is the beſt tree for tapping for this purpoſe ; it yields a great 
quantity, without any other trouble than boring a hole properly, and 
placing a veſſel under it. One buſhel of malt brewed with this juice, 
wWill make as good beer as four buſhels in the ordinary way. 
Honey, treacle, and ſugar, are alſo capable of being applied to ad- 
vantage in brewtng. ; 
We cannot omit inſerting the following valuable improvement in 
brewing malt liquors. The ingenious inventor obſerved, that in the 
common way of 1 the worts with the virtues of the hops, 
the finer and more aromatic flavour of theſe was diſſipated in vapour, 
while the diſagreeable bitter quality alone remained. In conſequence 
of this obſervation, he deviſed a method of collecting the vapour, 
which he found to be principally compoſed of the eſſential oil of the 
plant. This oil he returned into the worts in their fermenting ſtate, 
and the reſult exceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations : the liquor ac- 
quired an infinitely more delicate flavour, and, what is of equal im- 
ortance, became beyond all compariſon lets ſuſceptible of paſſing 
into the ſour ſtate ; while at the ſame time as one-fourth leſs hops was 
requiſite in boiling the worts, their nauſeous bitter quality was im- 
parted in a proportionably ſmaller degree. 
In ordering veſſels for the preſervation of beer, they muſt not at 
one time be ſcalded, and at another waſhed with cold water: ſome 
rub the veſſels with hop leaves, that come out of the wort, and ſo 
rinſe them again ; then being dried in the air, and headed, they take 
a long piece of canvas, and di ping it in brimſtone, make matches 
thereof, and with a few coriander ſeeds ſet fire thereto ; others open- 
ing the bung, let the match burn in the veſſel, keeping in as much as 
they can of the ſulphurous fume, by laying the bung lightly on, and 
when the match is burnt, they ſtop all cloſe for a little time; then 
being opened, and coming to the air, the caſk is found to be as ſweet 
as a violet. 
BREWING, in ſea-language, the appearance of black tempeſtuous 
clouds, ariſing gradually from a particular partof the hemiſphere, and 
indicating an approaching ſtorm. 
BRExYNIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of 
four oval patent petals, and is ſomewhat larger than the cup : the 
fruit is a very long, fleſhy, clavated, ſoft pod, formed of twe valves, 
and containing only one cell : the ſeeds are numerous, kidney- 
thaped, fleſhy, and arranged longitudinally in the pod. 
RIAR, or BIA Bus, the wild roſe, with large hairy fruit. 
Sce Rosk. 
BRIBE, originally a French word, denotes a bit, fragment, or re- 
of meat taken off the table: it imports as much as pants mend:- 
calls, and ſtill keeps up the idea of the matter whereof bribes an- 
ciently conſiſted. 
BRIBERY, in common law, is when a perſon in judicial places 
takes a gift or reward of any perſon who has buſineſs before him, for 
us doing his office, or by colour of his office, except the king only, 
unleſs it be meat and drink. | 
„ PRIBERY, in judicial or miniſterial officers, is puniſhed by fine and 
impriſonment, and the loſs of office; and in a judge it is deemed ſo 
einous, that anciently it was puniſhed as treaſon. * ſervants are 
3 for wer Wy, bong : and if any judge refuſes a bribe of- 
2 him, the perſon that offered it may be puniſhed, Offieers of 
2 taking any bribe, whereby the crown may be defrauded, 
4 8 1001, Candidates that bribe electors, after the teſt of writs 
ſuch. * &c. are diſabled to ſerve in parliament; as are likewiſe 
BRIC The tO vote, and to hold any office, and ſhall forfeit ol. 
r NI, knights of the order of that name. This was a mi- 
a 8 — er, inſtituted by St. Bridget, princes of Sweden, who gave 
mn tne rules and conſtitutions of thoſe of Malta and St. Auguſtin. 
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for the burying of the dead, to relieve and aſſiſt widows, orphane, the 
lame, ſick, &c. 

Their arms were a croſs azure, like that of the knights of Malta; 
under which was a tongue of fire, to expreſs the ard ur of their zeal. 

BRICK, a fat reddiſh earth, formed into long ſquar-:, ur inches 
broad, and eight or nine long, by means of a wooden mould, and 
then baked 9 in a kiln, io ſerve the purpoſes of building. 

Bricks are of great antiquity, as appears by the ſacred writings, 
the tower and walls of Babylon having been built with them. 
In the eaſt, they baked their bricks in the ſun ; the Romans uſed 
them unburnt, only leaving them to dry for four or five years in the 
air. 

Br1Cks, matter whereef they are made. Pliny ſays, that to make 
good bricks, they muſt not conſiſt of any earth that is full of ſand or 
gravel, nor of ſuch as is gritty or ſtony ; but of a greyiſh marl, or 
whitiſh chalky clay, or at leaſt of a reddiſh earth : he alſo adds, that 
the beſt ſeaſon for making bricks is the ſpring, becauſe, if made in 
ſummer, they will be ſubje& to crack, and be full of chinks. He 
directs, that the loam, of which bricks are made, be well ſteeped and 
wrought with water. 

BziCKs, among us, are various, according to their various forms, 
dimenſions, uſes, methods of making, &c. the principal of which 
are, _—— bricks, of a Circular form, uſed in taining ot walls : con- 
cave, or hollow bricks, on one {ide flat like a common brich, on the 
other hollowed, and uſed for conveyance of water: feather-edged 
bricks, which are like common ſtatute bricks, only thinner on hne 
edge than the other, and uſed for penning up the brick panncis in 
timber-buildings : cogging bricks are uſed for making the indented 
works under the coping of walls built with great bricks: copin 
bricks, formed on purpoſe for coping of walls: Dutch or F lemith 
bricks, uſed to pave yards, or ſtables, and for ſoap- boilers vaults and 
ciſterns: clinkers, ſuch bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in 
making: ſandal or ſamel bricks are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a kiln, or 
clamp, and conſequently are ſoft and uſeleſs, as not being thoroughly 
burnt : great bricks are thoſe twelve inches long, {ix broad, and three 
thick, uſed to build fence walls; plaiſter or — bricks have a 
notch at one end, half the breadth of the brick ; their uſe is to bind 
the work which is built of great brick; : ſtatute bricks, or ſmall com- 
mon bricks, ought, when burnt, to be nine inches long, four and a 
quarter broad, and two and a half thick; they are commonly uſed in 
paving cellars, ſinks, hearths, &c. 

BRIicks, method of burning. Bricks are burnt either in a kiln or 
clamp. Thoſe that are burnt in a kiln are firſt ſet or placed in it, 
and then the kiln being covered with pieces of bricks, they put in 
ſome wood, to dry them with a gentle fire; and this they continue 
till the bricks are pretty dry, which is known by the ſmoke's turning 
from a darkiſh colour to a tranſparent ſmoke : they then leave off put- 
ting in wood, and proceed to make ready for burning, which is per- 
tormed by putting in bruſh, furze, ſpray, heath, brake, or fern fag- 
gots ; but before they put in any faggots, they dam up the mouth or 
mouths of the kiln with pieces of Frick: which they call ſhinlog, 
piled up one upon another, and cloſe it up with wet 6r:ic&-earth, in- 
ſtead of mortar, 

'The N they make ſo high, that there is but juſt room above it 
to thruſt in a faggot ; they then proceed to put in more faggots, till 
the kiln and it's arches look white, and the fire appears at the top of 

the kiln ; upon which they ſlacken the fire for an hour, and let all 
cool by degrees. This they continue to do alternately, heating and 
ſlacking, till the ware be thoroughly burat, which is uſually effected 
in forty-eight hours. | 

About London they chiefly burn in clamps, built of the bricts 
themſelves, after the manner of arches in kilns, with a vacancy be- 
tween each brick, for the fire to play through; but with this differ- 
ence, that inſtead of arching, they ſpan it over by making the bricks 
project one over another, on both ſides of the place, for the wood and 
coals to lie in till they meet, and are bounded by the bricks at the top, 
which cloſe up. The place for the fuel is carried up ſtraight on both 
ſides, till about three feet high; then they almoſt fill it up with 
wood, and over that lay a covering of ſea-coal, and then over-ſpan 
the arch; but they ſtrew ſea - coal alſo over the clamp betwixt all the 
rows of bricks ; laſtly, they kindle the wood which gives fire to the 
coal, and when all is burnt, they then conclude the bricks are ſuffi- 
ciently burnt. 55 

BRr1CK-makrng, the art of making and burning bricks. 

Brick-making, among the Romans, was conducted with great care 
and choice ; by which means their bricks were rendered of much 

longer duration than our's. Many of our neighbours excel us in 
this reſpect; the bricks which we import from Holland, Denmark, 
&c. being better than thoſe made here. 

The ſeveral ſteps in the proceſs of our brick-making, are, caſting 
the clay or earth ; treading or tempering the ſame with water ; ſand- 
ing the brick, which is to riddle or caſt dry ſand on the wet brick lying 
on the ground; raiſing the bric&s on one ſide, that they may dry the 
better and ſooner ; walling the brick, which is to lay one upon an- 
other, after the manner of a wall, to keep them from toul weather, 
and that they may dry thoroughly; ſodding the bricks, which is to 
cover them up with turf ; ſetting the 6br:c#s in the kiln, or the laying 
of {lack or ſmall coal between every courſe or row of bric&s; daubing 
the kiln, which is the claying of it all about the top, to keep the fre 
in, and ſecure the kiln from weather; firing, which is to ſet the 
fuel put into the arches on fire; earthing, which implies to put carth 
about it, to {top the arches, that the fire may take upwards to the 
top of the kiln; cooling the kiln after it has done burning ; break- 
ing the kiln ; counting of the bricks carrying the br:c>, which is to 
bring them to the yu where they are to be uſed, either on horſe- 
back or in tumbrels. | 

Goldman obſerves, that bricks will have double the ſtrength, if, 
after one burning, they be ſteeped in water, and burnt afreh. If 
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the brick earth be too fat, it mult be-tempered with ſand; and that 
trodden out again, firlt by cattle, then by men. 

Bricks made of common earth, melt, nay vitrify, by too much heat: 
for which reaſon, the kilns are made of (tones, that will themſelves 
calcine, that the vehemence of the fire may be broken by them : be- 
ſides which, they uſually place other bricks, made of an argillous 
earth, which will melt, next the fire. 

Bricks may be made of any carth that is clear of ſtones, even ſea- 
oule ; but a'l earth will not burn red, a property peculiar to earths 
which contain ferruginous particles, 

In England, bricks are chiefly made of a hazely yellowiſh coloured 
fatty carth; ſumewhat reddiſh, vulgarly called loam, which is a mix- 
ture of clay and ſand. "The earth, according to Leybourn, ought to be 
dug before wanter, but not made into brick till ſpring. 

Worlidge, and others after him, have laboured to excite brick- 
makers to try their ſkill in making a new ſort of brick, or a compo- 
ſition of clay and ſand, whereof to form window-frames, chimney- 

ieces, door-caſes, and the like. It is to be made in pieces faſhioned 
in moulds, which, when burnt, may be ſet together with a tine red 
cement, and ſcem as one entire piece, by which may be imitated all 
manner of ſtone-work. s 


There are ſeveral methods of laying bricks ; among others, we 
meet with 


BRICks in land, thoſe laid flat-wiſe, ſo that they over-reach one 
another by half their length. 

BRIC RS, flozr, are thoſe laid edge-wiſe, to ſerve as a pavement. 

BRrI1CKs, /pricated, thoſe placed diagonal-wiſe, after the manner of 
the Hungarian point. The pavement of Venice is of this kind. 

BR1CKs, in medicine and chemiſtry, are not only uſed in the pre- 
aration of the oil which takes it's name from them; but heated 

bricks are frequently added in diſtillation, to increaſe the fervour of 
bodies in boiling. Some adulterate with br:c&-dult, the ſoda, or kali 
aſhes, for glaſs. | 

BRICKS, il < is olive oil imbibed by heated bricks, and afterwards 
diſtilled from them. The pieces of bricks, being heated red-hot in 
live coals, are extinguiſhed in a trough half filled with oil of olives : 
being then ſeparated, and the br:c& thus ſaturated with oil, and groſsly 
pounded, it is put into a retort, and placed in a reverberatory furnace ; 
and thus is drawn an oil called by apothecaries ce νn de lateribus, and, 
by ſome chemilts, philoſopher's oil. It is uſed for diflolving tumours 
in the ſpleen ; alſo againſt palſies, epilepſies, &. Some extol it as 
a ſeptic, of great etficacy in taking away calluſes, cleanſing and remov- 
ing ulcers, &c. though it is now but ſeldom uſed. a 

RICK-d4uſt. It is a cuſtom with ſome perſons to reduce this ſub- 
ſtance to a very fine powder, and give it, inſtead of chalk, in the heart- 
burn. Many of the lozenges, ſo much famed for the cure of this 
diſorder, and ſold under the pompous names of coral lozenges, are 
only made of a mixture of this uncouth medicine and ſugar, made 
into the conſiſtence of a paſte, with gum tragacanth reduced to a mu- 
cilage with roſe- Mater. But this new medicine, being ſtill more aſ- 
tringent than chalk, is conſequently a very dangerous remedy. 

Brick alſo denotes ſeveral other matters made in the form of 
bricks. Thus, we ſay, a penny brick, brick-bread, &c. 

BR1CK-/#n, a tin in that ſhape, brought from Germany. 

Bx1CK-ſ9ap, that made in oblong pieces, from a pound anda half 
to three pounds. 

BRicks, BRIQUES, in heraldry, are thoſe figures or bearings in 
arms which reſemble a building of bricks ; N of a ſquare form, 
like billets and tablets; from which they only differ in this parti- 
cular, that they ſhew their thickneſs, whick the others do not. 

BRICK, in ichthyology, a fort of lamprey, diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, by having a number of black tranſverſe ſpots, very narrow 
and long. Writers on theſe ſubjects call it lampetr& medium genus. 

BRICK-earib, in agriculture. See Britiſh SOIL, 

Bxrick-kilhn, a place in which bricks are burned. 

BRICKLAYER, an artificer who lays bricks, or makes brick- 
work, in the building of walls, houſes, &c. 

The tools uſed by bricfayers are, a brick-trowel, wherewith to take 
up mortar; a brick-ax, to cut bricks to the determined ſhape ; a 
faw, for ſawing bricks ; a rub- ſtone, on which to rub them; allo a 
ſquare, wherewith. to lay the bed or bottom, and face or ſurface of the 
brick, to ſee whether they be at right angles; a bevel, by which to 
cut the under-f{ides of bricks to the Ka. required ; a ſmall tran- 
nel of iron, wherewith to mark the bricks ; a float-{tone, with which 
to rub a moulding of brick to the pattern deſcribed ; a banker, to cut 
the bricks on; line-pins, to lay their rows or courſes by; plumb- 

rule, whereby to carry their work upright ; level, to conduct it hori- 
Zontal ; ſquare, to ſet off right angles; ten feet rod, wherewith to 
take dimenſions ; jointer, wherewith to run the long joints; ram- 
mer, wherewith to beat the foundation; crow and pick-ax, where- 
with to dig through walls. 

The London bricklayers and tylers make a regular company, and 
were incorporated in 1568, under the name of a malter, two war- 
dens, twenty-eight aſſiſtants, and one hundred and eight on the li- 
very. 

A bricklayer and his labourer will lay in a day about a thouſand 
bricks, in whole work on a ſolid plane, when the wall is but a brick 
and a half, or two bricks thick; and ſince a cubic yard contains 460 
bricks, he will lay above two cubic yards in a day : and hence it may 
be eaſily computed how many bric#layers are required to finith a cer- 
tain piece of work in a given time. 

BRICKING, commonly implies building a thing tp with brick; 
but, more properly the act or art of counterteiting brick on plaiſter, 
by ſmearing it over with red oker colour, and marking the joints 
with an edged inſtrument. This is fometimes alſo performed b 
uſing a layer of plaiſter mixed with red oker, and, while it is fref 
laid on, 224 deep lines ſor joints, and cheu filling them with 

kae plaiſter. 6 
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Some ſmear bricks with a red colour, and repair the j 
plaiſter, to give a freſh appearanq to an antiquated build; 

Bricks rubbed to a particular dimenſion, 
is called gauge-work, by way of eminence, 

BRIDE, a woman lately married, or a wife in the firſt days of 
her matrimonial ſtate. n 

Many ceremonies were practiſed by the ancients in reſpect of: 
bride ; molt of which were emblematical, or ſignificant of {ome Ds 
of her duty: as, dreſſing her hair after a peculiar manner, and * 
ing it with a ſpear Fm on her a crown ; girding. her with a 

irdle, which the bridegroom was to looſen ; putting a yoke on her 
neck; dreſſing her in yellow ſocks ; and veiling her with the flam 
meum. She was to ſeem to be raviſhed or torn by force from hee 
mother, in memory of the rape of the Sabines under Romulus; the 
was to be carried home in the night-time to the bridegroom's houſe 
accompanied by three boys, called patrimi and matrimi ; one oi 
whom carried a torch, and the other two, called paranymph1;, led the 
bride ; a ſpindle and a diſtaff being carried with her: ſhe brought 
three pieces of money, called affes, in her hand to the bridegroom 
whoſe doors, on this occaſion, were adorned with flowers and 
branches of trees: being here interrogated who ſhe Was, ſhe was tg 
anſwer, Caia, in memory of Caia Cæcilia, wife of Tarquin the 
elder, who was an excellent —_— or ſpinſtreſs: for the like reaſon, 
before her entrance, ſhe lined the door-poſts with wool, and ſmeared 
them with greaſe. 

Fire and water being ſet on the threſhold, the 4rige touched both: 
but, ſtarting back from the door, refuſed to enter, till at length the 
ou the threſhold, being careful to ſtep over, without touching it: 
iere the keys were given her; a nuptial ſupper was prepared for her 
and minſtrels to divert her; ſhe was ſeated on the figure of a Fs 
pus, and here the patrimi and matrimi religned her to the proxube 
who brought her into the nuptial chamber, and put her into he 

nial bed; this office was to be performed by matrons who had on- 
y been once married, to denote that the marriage was to be for 
perpetuity. 

RIDEGROOM, the ſpouſe or huſband of a bride. 

The bridegroom, among the Romans, was decked in a peculiar 
manner to receive his bride; he was dreſſed in a white garment; 
his hair was combed and cut in a particular form; and he had a 
coronet or chaplet on his head. 

BRIDEMIF, in the Perſian Tables, denotes the conſtellation 
lupus, or the wolf. See Lurvus. 

BRIDEWELL, among us, ſignifies a workhouſe, partly for the 
correction of vagrants, and partly for the employment of the poor, 

Bridewell, near Fleet- ſtreet, was founded in 1553, by Edward VI. 
who gare the place where king John had formerly. kept his court, 
and which had been repaired by Henry VIII. to the city of London, 
with 700 marks of land, bedding, and other furniture. This foun- 
dation is of a mixed and ſingular nature, partaking of the hoſpital, 
the bene and workhouſe. The youths who are ſent to this hol- 
pital as apprentices to manufacturers, reſide there, and are clothed in 
blue * and breeches, with white hats. After ſerving faith- 
fully their term of ſeven years, they have their freedom, and a do- 
— of 10. each, to enable them to carry on their reſpectue 
trades. 

BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting of one 
or more arches erected over a river, canal, or the like, for the con- 
veniency of croſſing or paſſing over from one fide to the other. 

The firſt inventor of bridges, as well as of ſhips and crowns, is, 
by ſome learned men, ſuppoſed to be Janus; their reaſon is, that, 
in ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, there is te- 
preſented on one ſide a Janus, with two faces, and on the other a 
ridge, or a crown, ora ſhip. 

he parts of a bridge are the piers, or legs, pile ; the arches; 
the pavement, or way over for cattle and carriages, the foot-banks 
on each ſide for foot paſſengers ; the rail or parapet which incloſes 
the whole ; and the butments, or ends of the bridge on the banks. 

Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, on account 
of the inconvenience of laying foundations, and walling under wa- 
ter. The earlieſt rules and inſtructions relating to the building of 
bridges are given by Leou Baptiſta Alberti. Others were afterwards 
laid down by Palladio and Scamozzi ; all of which are collected by 
M. Blonde, 

The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well deſigned, 
commodious, durable, and ſuitably decorated. The piers of ſtone 
bridges are to be equal in number, that there may be one arch in the 
middle where commonly the current is ſtrongeſt: their thickneſs is 
not to be leſs than a ſixth part of the ſpan of the arch, nor more than 
a fourth. They are commonly guarded in front with an angular 
ſtarling, or ſpur, to break the force of the current, though this de- 
tence is ſometimes alſo turned ſemicircularly : in the ancient bridges 
it is always a right angle, which has the advantage of being ſtronget 
and more durable than acute ones. The flrongelt arches are tho!? 
whoſe ſweep is a complete ſemicircle; as for the rails, the height, 
ornaments, and the lice, they are left to diſcretion. It is even 
complained, that no demonſtrative reaſons are given of the ſeveral 
proportions of the moſt eſſential parts of bridgzs ; much of which 15 
{till left to the diſcretion of the builder, to be regulated according 10 
the circumſtances, deſign, place, magnitude, &c. of the deſigne 
edifice, Mr. Gautier withes that mathematical perſons would take 
the ſtructure and proportions of bridges into their conſideration, m 
order to bring things to more cettainty and preciſion, founded on 
invariable geometrical truth. 

The piers of a bridge always diminiſh the bed of a river : ſuppoſe 
this diminution one fifth, it will follow, that in caſe of inundations, 
the bed muſt be ſunk or hollowed one fifth more than before, ſihce 
the waters gain in depth what they have loſt in breadth. Add, that 


as the quantity of the water remains {till the ſame, it will pals yrs 
gr 
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elocity by one fiſth in the place where ſuch contraction is: 
3 to waſh away the forndetion. The ſtream, thus 
augmented in velocity, will carry away flints and ſtones, which be- 
: t move. 
8 of bridges is to be laid at the ſeaſon of the year 
hen the waters are loweſt, as in autumn; and if the ground be 
= ky, hard gravel, or ſtony, the firſt ſtones of the foundation may 
* laid on the ſurface, without digging deeper; but if the ſoil be ſoft 
ſand, or gravel, it will be neceſſary to turn off the water, and dig 
till ou come at a firm bottom; at leaſt, if this cannot be done, 
1 the water muſt be carried off, and the reſt kept dry, and 
iled ; that ſide of the river where you are to work, is to be incloſed 
Eh coffer-dams, and the current to have it's liberty on the other 
601 he Trajan bridge over the Danube was the molt magnificent of 
all the works of this kind in the world. It was erected by that em- 
tor for the convenience of ſending ſuccours to the Roman legions 
on the other ſide the Danube, in caſe they ſhould be ſuddenly at- 
tacked by the Daci; but was demoliſhed by his ſucceſſor Adrian. 
The piers we of ſquare ſtone, twenty in number ; each of them 
150 tect high Yhove the foundation, 60 feet in breadth, and diſtant 
from one another 170 feet; ſo that the whole length of it was above 
ards, 

Phe Trajan bridge at Salamanca, over the river Formus, popu- 
larly attributed to the giants, by ſome to Hercules, appears rather 
to be a Roman work, though when and by whom erected, is not 
known; but it was repaired by 1 whoſe denomination it ſtill 
bears. It is 1500 feet long; conſiſts of 26 arches, each 72 feet 
wide, the piers that ſuſtain them being 23 feet thick, and 200 high. 
In France, the Pont de Garde is a very bold wor; the piers being 
only thirteen feet thick, yet ſerving to ſupport an immenſe weight 
of a triplicated arcade, and ſerves to join two mountains. It con- 
ſiſts of three bridges one over another; the uppermoſt of which is an 

ueduct. 5 
Ahe bridge of Avignon was begun in the year 1176, and fini(hed 
in 1188; conſiſting of eighteen arches, meaſuring 1340 pac''s in 
length, or about 500 fathoms. Divers of it's arches have been ſince 
demoliſhed by the ice, &c. ſo that _ part of it now ſubſiſts. 

The bridge of St. Eſprit is the fineſt and boldeſt in France, con- 

ſiſting of nineteen great arches, beſides ſeven ſmaller ones, the aper- 
tures of the arches being from fiſteen to twenty fathoms, which 
makes the length of the bridge upwards of 400 fathoms. 
The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, conſiſts but of a 
ſingle arch, and that a flat or low one; paſling for a maſter-piece of 
art, being built in 1591, on the deſign of Michael Angelo: the 
ſpan of the arch is ninety-eight feet one half, and it's height above 
the water only twenty-three feet. Poulet alſo mentions a bridge 
with a ſingle arch, in the city of Munſter in Bothnia, much bolder 
than that of the Rialto at Venice. But theſe are nothing to a bridge 
in China, built from one mountain to another, conſiſting of one 
_ arch, 3 cubits long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is 
called the flying bridge. 

We les, Jo bridges of conſiderable note in our own maya : 
ſuch is the br:i/ge at York, whoſe maſter arch in the middle is 82 
feet anda half in the clear wide, and 27 feet high. Rocheſter bridge 
is built in the ſame ſtyle with that of London; it is 350 feet long, 
and conſiſts of 11 arches, the biggeſt of which is more than 50 feet. 
It was erected at the charge of Sir Robert Knowles, who died in the 
midſt of the reign of king Henry IV. 

The bridges at Durham and Biſhop-Aukland may alſo be men- 
tioned, whoſe largeſt arches are near go feet in the clear. The 
bridge at Berwick 1s an admirable work, begun under queen Eliza- 
beth ; it conſiſts of 17 arches, the largeſt upwards of 80 feet. That 
- 3 . of three arches, the chief of which ſpans 101 
ect and a half. 

There is à bridge over the river Don, near Old Aberdeen, very 
much celebrated, in the taſte, and on the plan of the Rialto at Ve- 
nice. There is alſo in the ſame ſtyle a very remarkable bridge in 
Wales, built by William Edwards, a country maſon, over the river 
aaf, near Caerphilly in Glamorganſhire. It is no more than eight 
feet broad, but it conſilts of a lingle arch no leſs than 140 feet wide, 
part of a circle of 175 feet diameter, ſo as to make the altitude 35 
feet. The arch of this bridge is between 40 and 50 feet wider than 
the celebrated Rialts of Venice, and probably the wideſt arch in 
urope, if not in the world. In order to leſſen the quantity of mat- 
ter in the abutments preſſing upon the arch, and thereby to bring it 
to an equipoiſe with that in the crown, he contrived three circular 
arches in the abutments; which paſs through from ſide to {ide like 

round windows, and gradually decreaſe in the aſcent. 
he longeſt bridge in England is that over the Trent at Burton, 


ſquared free-ſto 


ſilting of ne, ſtrong and lofty, 1545 fect in length, and con- 


4 arches. Yet this comes far thort of the wooden bridge 
over the Drave, which, according to Dr. Brown, is at leaſt five 
miles long. 


The trian 


the hear 86 gular bridge at Crowland in Lincolnſhire, erected about 


car 900, which was probably intended as an emblem of the 
2 is the molt ancient Gothic ſtructure remaining intire in the 
om. 


London bridge 


was firſt built with timber, in the reign of Ethel- 
red, between the 


the years 993 and 1016, It was repaired, or rather 
WB. "iſ of timbex, in * The ſtone-bridge — begun by king 
be th in 1176, and finithed under king John in the year 1209. 
"A Achtet was Peter of Colechurch, a prieſt ; though he died 

Nei was finithed. | 
us bridge now conſi 


open, and one filled a ils of 20 locks or arches, whereof 19 are 


or obſcured ; it is 900 feet long, 60 high, 


uilt by Bernard abbot of Burton, in the twelfth century; it is all of 
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and 74 broad, and almoſt 20 feet aperture in each arch; It is ſup- 
ported by 18 piers or folids, from 34 to 25 feet thick ; fo that the 
| Ec water-way, when the tide is above the ſtarlings, is 450 feet, 
carce half the width of the river; and below the ſtarlings, the wa- 
ter-way is reduced to 194 feet. Thus a river 990 feet wide, is here 
forced through a channel of 194 feet. 

It is pretty certain, there were no houſes on London bridge” for 
upwards of 200 years; ſince we read of a tilt and tournament held 
on it in 1395. Houſes were built upon it afterwards, but being 
found a great inconveniency and nuiſance, they were removed in 
1758, and the avenues to it enlarged and made more commodious, 
by ſtat. 29 Geo. II. c. 40. 

Had London-b ridge been rebuilt on the model of that of Welt 
minſter, it would have had an happy and noble effect, ſince the 
conſtruction of the latter is much preferable. 

One of the nobleſt bridges known, is that at Weſtminſter, for the 
building of which an act of parliament was obtained in the year 
1730 ; It began to be erected in January, 1738, and was . the 
18th of November, 1750. The whole amount of the neat expence 
that attended building this bridge, was 218,80cl. The breadth of 
the river Thames, between the woolſtaple dock and the oppoſite 
ſhore, the place where the bridge is built, is about 1220 feet. 

This bridge conſiſts of thirtcen large arches and two ſmaller ones, 
the fourteen intermediate picrs, and rwo abutments. The length of 
each abutment is 76 feet; the ſpan or opening of each of the ſmal- 
ler arches of the abutments is 25 feet; the opening or ſpan of the 
firſt of the large arches from each ſhore is 52 feet; the — of the 
next arch is 56 feet, and ſo on, increaſing by four feet in every arch 
to the middle arch, the ſpan of which is 76 feet. The tranſverſe 
ſection, or breadth of the two firſt piers on each ſide, is 12 feet; of 
the next 13, and ſo on, to the piers ſupporting the middle arch, the 
ſection of each of which is 17 feet. Haus the length of the two 
abutments being 152 feet, the ſection of the fourteen piers 198 feet, 
and che ſpan or opening of the fifteen arches 870 feet, the whole 
length of the bridge, including abutments, is 1220 feet, which is the 
breadth of the river. 

The arches are ſemicircular, and ſpring from about the height of 
two feet above low-water mark. Theſe arches give, as has been 
ſaid, a water-way of 870 feet; the proportion of the water-way 
being ſo conſiderable with reſpe& to the breadth of the piers, it fol- 
lows, that the fall of water under this bridge muſt be very ſmall ; 
and experience has evinced, that the height of the greateſt fall is 
ſcarce half an inch; whereas the height of the fall at London bridge 
is from four feet and nine inches to five feet. 

The whole breadth of the bridge is 44 feet; which is divided into 
three walks; the middle one for carriages, &c. is 28 feet broad, and 
the ſide walks near 7 feet each in the clear. The fourdations of the 
piers of Weſtminſter bridge are laid on a ſtrong grating of timber 
planked underneath, and at leaſt five feet below the ſurface of the 
bed of the river. Notwithſtanding the arch that was taken in oper- 
ing the ground on which Weſtminſter-bridge was built, yet one of 
the piers ſunk conſiderably. This damage was repaired, and it's 
beauty and convenience are juſtly admired, 

An act was obtained in the year 1756, for building a new bridge 
at Blackfriars, from the end of Fleet-ditch to the oppoßte ſhore in 
the county ef Surry. It was begun in 1760, and completed in ten 
years and three * ; the nett expence of porn it amounted 
to 152, 8401. This bridge conſiſts of nine elliptical arches ; the 
central arch is 100 feet wide, and the four arches on each ſide, rec- 
koning from the central one to the ſhores, are 98, 93, 83, and 70 
feet reſpectively. The breadth of the carriage-way is 28 feet, and 
that of the raiſed foot-way on each fide 7 feet : the height of the 
baluſtrade on the inſide is 4 feet 10 inches: and the whole length of 
the bridge from wharf to wharf is 995 feet. The upper ſurface of 
this bridge is a portion of a very large circle; over each pier is a 
receſs or balcony, ſupported by two Ionic pillars and two pilaſters, 
which ſtand on a ſemicircular projection of the pier, above high- 
water mark. The bridge is rounded off at each extremity to the 
right and left, in form of a quadrant of a circle, whereby the acceſs 
to it is rendered commodieus and agreeabie. 

BRIDGES, ftene, conſiſt of piers, arches, and butments made of 
hewn ſtone, with an intermixture ſometimes of brick. The plinths, 
quoins of the arehes, with ſome bending courſes and copings, be- 
longing to the bridge of Thoulouſe, are of ſtone ; but the arches, 
walls, and butments, of brick. 

BRIDGES, wo9den, are compoſed of beams and joiſts, ſuſtained by 
punchions, ſtrongly cramped and bound together. 

BRIDGES, ruſhen, pont de jonc, for croſling boggy, rotten, 'or miry 
ground, are made of large ſheaves of ruſhes growing in marſhy 
grounds, which they cover over with boards: 

The Roman ſoldiers made a kind of ſubitaneous bridges, of boats, 
or ſometimes of caſks, leathern bottles, or bags, or even of bullocks 
bladders blown up, and faſtened together, which they called afcoge- 

hyri. 

b M. Couplet gives the ſtructure of a portable bridge 200 feet long, 
eaſily taken aſunder and put together again, and which forty men 
might carry. We alſo read of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apu- 
rima in Lima, made of ropes formed of the bark of a tree. | 

BR1DGEsS, pendent or hanging, are thoſe not ſupported either by 
polts or pillars, but hung at large in the air, ſuſtained only at the 
two ends or butments. A large bridge of this kind was formerly 
ſuſpended over the caſtle- ditch at Tutbury in Staffordſhire, made of 
pieces of timber, none much above a yard long, and yet not ſup- 

rted underneath with piilars or arches, or any. other ſort of prop. 

heſe were alſo called philoſophical bridges. 3 | 

Brx1DGE, drats, is that made faſt only at one end, with hinges ; 
ſo that the other end may be lifted up or let down by a kind _ 
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lance called plyers: in which caſe the bridge ſtands upright, to hin- 
der the paſſage of either ditch or moat. Theſe are uſually about ten 
feet broad, and fifteen feet long. Others are made to draw back, 
to hinder the paſſage, and to thruſt over again to afford a pang. 

BriDGE, flying, Pont wolant, or Pons duftarius, an appellation 
given to a bridge made of pontoons, leather boats, hollow beams, 
caſks, or the like, laid on a river, and covered with planks, for the 
paſſage of an army. ; 

Br1DGE, flying, Pont volant. more particularly denotes 4 bridge 
compoſed ot one or two boats joincd together by a ſort of flooring, 
and ſurrounded with a rail, or baluftrade; having alſo one or more 
maſts, to which is faſtened a cable, ſupported, at proper diſtances, 
by boats, and extended to an anchor, to which the other end is faſ- 
tened, in the middle of the water: by which contrivance, the bridge 
becomes moveable, like a pendulum, from one ſide of the river to 
the other, without any other help than the rudder. Such bridges 
ſometimes alſo conſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſſage of a 
great number of men, or that both infantry and cavalry may paſs at 
the ſame time. 

Br1DGe F communication is a bridge made over a river, by which 
two armies, or forts, ſeparated by the river, have a free communi- 
cation with each other. 

BRr1DGEs of boats are either made of copper or wooden boats, faſ- 
tened with ſtakes, or anchors, and laid over with planks. 

One of the molt notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was the expe- 


ditious making a bridge of boats over the Rhine. Modern armies | 


carry copper or tin boats, called pontoons, to be in readineſs for the 


making bridges ; ſeveral of theſe being joined fide by fide till they | 


reach acroſs the river, and planks laid over them, make a plane for 
the men to march on. 

There are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire and Rouen, which 
riſe and fall with the water, and that at Seville is ſaid to exceed 
them both. 

The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately ſtone 
bridge erected there by the Romans, is repreſented by a modern 
writer as the wonder of the preſent age. It always floats, and riſes 
and falls with the tide, or as the land-waters fill the river. It is 
near 300 yards long, and is paved with ſtene, juſt as the ſtreets are ; 
carriages With the greateſt burdens go over it with eaſe, and men 
and horſes with ſafety, though there are no rails on either hand. 
The boats are very firm, and well meored with ſtrong chains, and 
the whole well looked after, and conſtantly repaired, though now 
very old. 

RIDGE, in gunnery, the two pieces of timber which go between 
the two tranſums of a gun carriage, on which the bed reſts, 

BRIDGE, in muſic, a term for that yt of ſtringed inſtruments 
over which the ſtrings are ſtretched. The bridge of a violin is about 
one inch anda quarter high, and near an inch and a half long. 

BRIDLE, in the manege, a contrivance made of ſtraps or thongs 
of leather, and pieces of iron, in order to keep a horſe in ſubjec- 
tion and obedience, 

-The ſeveral parts of a 6ridle are, the bit, or ſnaffle ; the head- 
ſtall, or leathers from the top of the head to the rings of the bit; 
the fillet, over the forehead and under the fore-top ; the throat-band, 
which buttons from the head. band under the throat; the reins, or 
long thongs of leather, that come from the rings of te bit, and, 
being caſt over the horſe's head, the rider holds them in his hand; 
the noſe-band, going through loops at the back of the head-ſtall, 
and buckled under the cheeks ; the trench ; the caveſan ; the mar- 
tingal ; and the chaft-halter. Op 

RIDLE-hand is the horſeman's left-hand, the right hand being 
the ſpear or ſword-hand. 

BRIDLE, fo ſwallow the, is ſaid of a horſe that has too wide a 
mouth, and too ſmall a bit-mouth. 

BRIDLE, frenum, in anatomy. Sce FRENUM. 

BrIDLE, among ſurgeons, is a fort of bandage, for retaining in 
it's place the lower jaw. 

Bx1DLEs, ſcolling. Dr. Plott has given a figure and deſcription 
of a bridle uſed in Staffordſhire, for correcting ſcolding women, 
and ſeems to wiſh it was more univerſally applied. It is put in the 
mouth, and takes particular hold of the tongue, which it effec- 
tually boys from ſtirring: thus harneſled, the offender is led in 
triumph through the ſtreets. 

Br1DLE-charn, in huſbandry, a name given by our farmers to a 
part of the ſtructure of their plough. his is an iron chain of 
ſeveral links, faſtened at one end to the beam of the plough, near 
that part where the collar receives the tow-chain, an fallened at 
it's other end to the ſtake of the plough, or to that upright piece 
which runs parallel to the left crowſtaff, and at it's bottom pins in 
the tew-chain; this ſtake is faſtened to the crowſtaff, ſome- 
times by the end of this bridle-chain, and ſometimes by a wythe 
or cord. | 

BRIDLE, in naval affairs, the upper part of the moorings, pre- 
vided to ride ſhips or veſſels of war in the king's harbours : they 


. conſiſt of one or more pieces of cable, whoſe upper ends are on 


of ſufficient length to be drawn into the fore-part of the ſhip, and 
faſtened ; the lower parts are generally chains linked to anchors, 
which are ſunk for that purpoſe, and always remain in the bot- 
tom. 

BR1IDLES, b:w-line, amongſt ſeamen, has been mentioned in the 
article Bo w-line ; which ſee. 

BRIDON, or Bz1D00N, in horſemanſhip, a ſnaffle. A horſe 
ſeldom goes ſo well or ſo ſure with a bridoon. 

BRIEF , in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething of a ſhort extent 
or duration. 4 

BxIEx alſo implics a ſummary, or ſhort ſtate.of a thing. 

BRI is likewile an act or writing drawn up by a notary. 


n 
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BRIEF, atteſted, a public inſtrument, including th 
malities. a s e e 

BRIEF of deviſing, a laſt will and teſtament, or deviſe, 

BRIEF of an oath, an inſtrument made on oath, and au 
by N „* thereto. 7 

RIEF is likewiſe an abridgment of a client's caſe, fai a 
W * 1 —_ of counſel” in a trial at law, ung written 

RIEF allo denotes a judicial epiſtle, directed by a 
ſuperior, to his ſubjects or —— — — * _ 
done, or foreborne by them, 6.09 

BxiEr likewiſe implies the territory or diſtrict within which 9, 
lord's brief had courſe z ſuch as, the biſhop's brief, &c. oy 

BRIEF alſo ſignifies the yearly, revenue which ariſes out of the 
* uſually deſcribed in briefs. 

RIEF, in common law, a writ whereby a man is ſu 
attached to anſwer any action. 7 Rag 

It is called brief, becauſe it is couched in a few words, Without 
any preamble. 

BRIEF is alſo uſed for a conciſe writing iſſued out of any of th 
king's courts of record, at Weſtminſter, whereby ſomething is hg 
manded to be done, in order to jultice, or the execution of the 
king's command. Hy” 

RIEF is allo taken for a letter=patent, granting a lice 
ſubject to make a collection for . 5 — loſs * bi 
for loſs by fire, to be read by miniſters in churches, &c. 

Brigrs, apgflalical, letters which the pope diſpatches to princes 
or other magiſtrates, relating to any public affair. ; 

This kind of briefs are ſealed wich red wax, and with the ſeal 
of the fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat; a ſeal never applied but 
in the pope's preſence. They are not ſubſcribed by the pope, nor 
with his name, but with that of his ſecretary, though they are 
headed with the name of the pope apart; and are uſed in matters 
of benefices, expective graces, and diſpenſations. 

BRIE FS F the dead, letters formerly ſent by the monks of one 
monaſtery to thoſe of another, to inform them of the deaths of their 
monks, tor whom they were to ſay the ſtated and cuſtomary prayers 
and maſſes. 

BRIEF of remembrance, is a charter, otherwiſe called n2titi2. 

BRIG-bste, or BR1GH-bete, in our ancient law, implies a being 
exempted from contributing to the repairing of bridges. See 
PoONTAGE. 

BRIGADE, in the military art, a party or diviſion of a body 
of — whether horſe or foot, under the command of a bri. 
gadier, 

An army is divided into brigades of horſe and brigades of foot : 
a brigade of horſe is a body of ten or twelve ſquadrons ; a brigat: 
of foot conſiſts of four, five, or fix battalions. In this way, an 
army is ſometimes divided into eight brigades, four of horte aud 
tour of foot, 

The eldeſt brigade has the right of the firſt line, and the ſecond 
the right of the ſecond, and the two next take the left of the two 
lines, and the youngeſt ſtand in the center. 

 BriGaDE-majer, is an officer appointed by the brigadier, to afſi 
him in the management and ordering his brigade. 

Brigade-majors are to wait, at proper times, to receive the word 
and orders, which they carry firſt to their brigadier, and afterwards 
to the adjutants of regiments at the head of the brigade, where 
they regulate. together the guards, parties, detachments, and con- 
voys, and appoint them the hour and place of rendezvous at the 
head of the brigade, where the brigade-major takes and marches 
them to the place of general rendezvous. A major of brigade 
1 to keep a roll of the colonels, lieutenant-coloncls, majors, 
and adjutants, belonging to the brigade. 

When a detachment is to be made, the major-general of the day 
regulates with the brigade-majors, how many men and officers each 
brigade ſhall furniſh ; and they again with the adjutants of the regi- 
ments, how many each battalion is to fend, which the adjutants di- 
vide among the companies. The complements each regiment is to 
furniſh, are taken by the adjutant at the head of each regiment, 
at the hour appointed, who delivers them to the brigade-majsr at 
the head of the brigade, who again delivers them to the major-ge- 
neral of the day, and he remits them to the officer who is to com- 
mand the detachment. 

BRIGADIER is the general officer who has the command of a 
brigade. The eldeſt colonels are generally advanced to this polt. 
He that is upon duty is brigadier of the day. They march at the 
head of their own brigades, and are allowed a ſerjeant and ten men 
of their own brigade for their guard. | 

BrIGADIER, ſub; the ſub-BRIGADIER of a troop of horſe- 
guards, is an aſſiſtant of the brigadier. 

BRIGANDINE, a kind of ancient defenſive armour, otherwiſe 
called a coat of mail: it conſiſted of thin-jointed ſcales or plates, 
pliant and eaſy to the body. | 

BRIGANDINT, or BRIOANCII, a term applicd by middle-ag? 
writers to certain military thieves, or highwaymen, who inſeltc 
France and the Netherlands. Sce BRABANC1ONES. 

BRIGANTINE, a ſmall merchant ſhip of two maſts, whoſe 
main-fail, inſtead of hanging a-croſs the Fine of her length to à 
parallel yard, is ſpread fore and att, and the inner or foremoſt edge 
of it being faſtened in different places to ſeveral ſtrong hoops on tl 
main-maſt; and the aftmoſt or outer edge ſtretched to a boom be- 
low, which reaches over the ſtern, and by gaff Above, i. e. a long 
pole with a broad ſemicircular notch in the fore-end that clings te, 
the maſt. By this, and the hoops about the maſt, the main-fail 15 
ealily hoiſted and lowered at pleaſure, The outer end of the 8 


thenticated 


is peeked about 1-5th of the ſail's depth, above the inner end. 


he term 6rigantine is varioully applied by ſeamen of different 


countries 


Vill de Fa been drawn up, and drained of the pickle, the wheat 
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countries in Europe to ſome particular ſpecies of veſſels of their own | 
marine. KY 
NS, or Br1DGETINS, a religious order, thus de- 

— rs their foundreſs, St. Bridget or Birgit, a Swedi(h 
* in the fourteenth century, who is famous for her revelations. 
BR ſometimes called the order of our Savizur; ſince they pretend 
that Chriſt himſelf dictated to St. Bridget the rules and conſtitutions 
obſerved by them. They 2 great mortification, poverty, and 
devotion 3 are not to poſſeſs any worldly property, nor even touch 
money on any account. Their firſt monaſtery was erected by St. 
Bridget, at Lincopen, about the year 1344. We read of but one mo- 
naſtery of Brigittins in England, the revenues of which were reckoned 
at 19451. per ann. It was built by Henry V. in 1413, oppoſite to 
Richmond, now called $ton-houſe; the ancient inhabitants of which, 
fince the diſſolution, are ſettled at Liſbon, ; 

BRIGNOTES, or BxucxoTEs, a kind of dried prunes, im- 
ported from Provence, chiefly from the town of Brugnote, from 
which they all derive their name. ; 

BRILLIANT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that has a very 

id and bright appearance. 

RIM, he — edge of a veſſel, as of a glaſs, plate, or the 
114 he brims of veſſels are made to project a little over, to prevent 
the liquor from running down the {ide of the veſſel, in pouring 
gp UE or go to brim; is (aid of a ſow when ſhe takes the boar. 

BRIMSI ONE marble, a preparation of brimftone reſembling 

ble. 

Bx1hesTONE-medals, figures, &c. method of caſting them, 
Melt half a pound of brimſtone over a gentle fire; to this add half 
a pound of fine vermilion, and when you have cleared the top, take 
it off the fire, ſtir it well together, and it will diſſolve like oil; 
then caſt it into the mould, which mult firſt be anointed with oil. 
When cool, the figure may be taken out; and, in caſe it thould 
change to a yellowiſh colour, you need only wipe it over with agua 
fortis, and it will look like the fineſt coral. 

BRINDONES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſharp-taſted, 
delicious fruit of the Eaſt-Indies : it is uſed by the dyers, and in 
making vinegar: botanic writers call it Indici fructus rubentes 
acidi. 

BRINE, water replete with ſaline particles. In the ſalt-works 

at Upwick, in Worceſterſhire, three forts of brine, each of a 
different ſtrength, are found at the ſame time, and in the ſame pit, 
they are drawn by a pump; that in the bottom, firſt brought up, 
is called firſt man; the next, middle man; and the third, laſt man. 
«+ Brine may not be taken out of br:me-pits, or brine-pans, uſed 
by ſome for curing or pickling of fiſh, without boiling the ſame 
into ſalt; nor rock-ſalt, without refining into white ſalt. Stat. 1, 
Ann. c. 21. | | 

BRINE, leach, is a term applied to what drops from the corned 
falt in draining and drying, which they preſerve and boil again, 
being ſtronger than any brine in the pit. 

At Norwich, the brine is found to ſtink of ſulphur. 

Brine freezes with great difficulty. : 

Some ſteep their ſeed- wheat in brine to prevent the ſmut. 

Brine is commended as of efhcacy againſt gangrenes. 

Brixe alſo ſignifies a pickle pregnant with ſalt, wherein meats 
are {tceped ta preſerve them. 

BxiNE-pans, thoſe pits in which the ſalt-water is retained, and 
ſuffered to ſtand, to bear the action of the ſun, whereby it is con- 
verted into ſalt. 


B8iNE, in falt-making, the ſpring from whence they take the 
water to be boiled into falt. | 
 Thele ſalt-ſprings are in many places: the people at Namptwich, 
in Cheſhire, ſay, there is ſufficient at that place alone to yield ſalt 
for the whole kingdom; but it being under the government of 
certain lords and regulators, they will not ſuffer more than a certain 
quantity of the ſalt to be made yearly, in order that the market 
may not be overſtocked. See Pir. 
 BRINE-worms, red-coloured inſects, which breed in all ſeaſons 
in the ſtrong brine of the ſalt-pans. They are of the claſs of the 
eptere, or unwinged inſects, as they never become flies. 
 BRINEK, or Br1NET1, in aſtronomy, frequently called Lu- 
«de Lyre, is the bright ſtar in the conſtellation Ly?a, | 
| BRINGERS-up, in the army, are the whole laſt rank of men 
in a battalion, or the hindmoſt man in every file. 

 BRINGING-i: A horſe, in the manege, is the keeping down 
is noſe, when he boars, of toſſes it up to the wind. 

A horſe is brought in by means of a ſtrong hard branch. 

RINGING-/o, among ſeamen, implies the act of ſtopping a 

in her motion, by hauling the ſails in ſuch a manner, with 


regard to the wind, that their forces may counteract one an- 
other, 


ſhip 


BRINING of corn, in huſbandry, an operation performed on the 


Wnheat-ſeed, in order to prevent the ſmut. A liquor is to be pre- 
pared for this purpoſe, by putting 70 gallons of water into a tub 
(like a maſh-tu 


tub uled for brewing), and a corn-buſhel of unſlaked | 
ime-ftone, This is to be well ſtirred till the whole is diſlolved, 
and left to ſtand for 30 hours; after which it is to be drained off 
mo another tub, in the manner practiſed for beer. In this wa 
about a hogſhead of ſtrong lime-water will be obtained, to whic 
org be added three pecks of ſalt. The wheat muſt be ſteeped in 
a ickle, by running it gently, and in ſmall quantities, into a 
: » -bottomed baiket of about 24 inches in diameter, and 20 
re ies deep, and ſtirring it. The light ſeed that floats muſt be 
mg te with a ſtrainer, and muſt not be ſown. When the 
as 


for ſowing in two hours alter the brining. 
0. 34. Vor. I. 


— 
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BrINING AF hay richt, the mixing ſalt with the hay as it is 
ſtacked ; a practice common in America. 


BRISKEL', that part of a horſe which extends from the two 
ſhoulders to the bottom of the cheſt; | 
RISSOIDES, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the ge- 
nera of the chin! marini; of which there are theſe two known Be 
cies: 1. A flat one, called by ſome the cranium. 2. A high one; 
called by ſome the amygdala, and uſually found follile, and im- 
merſed in flint. Their diſtinguiſhing characters are, that they 
are oval-ſhaped, and have their backs Ririated, not furrowed, and 
their rays ſmooth, not marked with ridges. 

BRISSUS, in natural hntory, another genus of the echini ma- 
rint, They are allo oval-thaped; and have the aperture for the 
anus on one of the tides of the ſuperficies: their back is ſmooth and 
even, not furrowed, but they have ſeveral very elegant and crenated 
lines on the vertex. Their baſe ſeems as if cut off on the end 
neareſt the mouth, and is not flat as in the ſpatangt, but raiſed like 
a cuſhion. | | 

BRISTLE, a thick, gloſſy kind of hair, with which ſwine are 
more eſpecially covercd. 

Hog's bri/tles are hard, tranſparent; horny ſubſtances, of a 
priſmatical igure, and without pores. Cat's life, or whiikers, 
have in the middle a large ſolid pith. | 

Br1sSTLE-dice, a kind of falſe dice, which have a piece of hog's 
briflle ſtuck in the corners, or other places, to make them run 
high or low at pleaſure, and hinders their falling on certain ſides. 

RITAIN, or GREAT-BRITAIN, the moſt conſiderable of all 
the European iſlands, lies between 50 and 60? north latitude, and 
between 2 caſt longitude, and 6“ welt longitude. 

The general dividion of Britain, is into South and North Britain, 
or England and Scotland. | 

BRITANNIC plague, an appellation given by ſome writers 
to the Anzlicanus ſuder, or ſweating ſickneſs. 

BRITANNICA, in the ancient materia medica, the name of 
a plant, defcribed as having leaves of a dark colour, very large, 
and in ſhape reſembling thoſe of the common wild-dock, but 
ſomewhat hairy, and of an aſtringent taſte; the root ſmall and 
ſlender, and the ſtalk not large. This is the deſcription of Di- 
oſcorides, who attributes to it's inſpiſſated juice great virtues as 
an aſtringent, and a remedy for ulcers of the mouth and tonſils. 
From the virtues attributed to the Britanmce, there is no doubt, 
but that the real plant 1s our water-dock ; yet the commentators on 
the Greek phyſiclans, and the authors who have written tince, and 
borrowed the greatelt part of their knowledge from them, have oc- 
caſioned great perplexities to their readers, by ſuppoſing that the 
Britannica and betonica were the ſame plant; whercas one was a 
dock, and the other the plant we call ſerratula or ſaw-wort. 

The ancient phylicians preſcribed it in hæmorrhages and other 
fluxes. 

BRITE, or Bxicaur, among huſbandmen, is applied to wheat, 
barley, or other grain, which is ſaid to brite, when it grows over 
ripe and ſcatters. | 

BRITISH language, the ſame with the Welſh. The ancient 
Britiſh, or Camibrs-Britiſh, is a dialect of the Celtic; and is not 
formed, as ſome pretend, from the Teutonic. ; 

BRITTLENESS, in natural philoſophy, is that quality of bo- 
dies, on account of which they are ſoon and eaſily broken by 
preſſure and percuſſion, | 


Brittle bodies are extremely hard; the leaſt percuſſion exerts a 


force on them equal to the greatelt preſſure, and may, conſequently, 


eaſily break them. This effect is remarkably evident in glaſs ſud- 
denly cooled, the brittleneſs of which is much increaſed thereby. — 
The brittleneſs of glaſs ſeems to ariſe from the heterogeneity of the 

arts, whereof it is compoſed, ſalt and ſand, which can never bind 
intimately together, 

Tin, though of a tough nature in itſelf, gives a bri7lenefs to all 
the other metals with which it is mixed. 

Brittleneſs, in timber, ſeems to be connected with durableneſs; 
the more brittle any fort of wood is, the more laſting it is found. 
Thus it is, oak is of fo long duration, while beech and. birch, 
being tough, preſently rot, and are of little ſervice for build- 


ing. | | | 
Barrrientte of the hof, in horſes. See Hoor. | 
BRIZA, in the ſyſtem of Linnæus, is a name given to that ſort 
of * called tremula, or quaking graſs, of the triandria digynia 
claſs. 


BRI Z A, in medicine, denotes the grain of St. Peter's corn, or the 
ZEA MINICOCCUS. | 

BRIZE, in huſbandry, ground that has Iain long untilled. 

Br1ZE-vents, ſhelters uſed by gardeners who have not walls on 
the north-ſide, to keep cold winds from damaging their beds of 
melons. They are incloſures about ſix or. ſeven feet high, and an 
inch or more thick, made of ſtraw, ſupported by ſtakes fixed into 
the ground, and props acroſs on both inſide and outſide ; and faſtened 
together with willow-twigs, or iron wire, 

ROACH, a term applied by middle-age writers to an aw] or 
bodkin. | ; 

Broach is chiefly uſed among us for a ſteel inſtrument, wherewith 
to open holes in metals. : 

It alſo ſometimes denotes a ſtick on which they wind thread or 
yarn ; and, in the north, a ſort of wooden kneedles uſed in knitting 
certain coarſe things. | 

Breach is alſo uſed for a ſpit in ſome parts of England. 

To braach a barrel, is to tap it. A tribute, called pertuſagium, 
was anciently paid to the lord, for libefty to bach a keg ot 


ale. 
BROACHING-2, in navigation, the act of bringing a ſhip's 
ſide to the wind, when ſhe has been ſteering before it; this is a 
5 H mott 
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moſt dangerous incident, and is often apt to prove fatal, as a ſhip 
may be overturned at the time of broaching-to, ſince ſhe can always 
carry more ſail before the wind, than when bearing her ſide to it ; 
it is occaſioned only by the negligence or incapacity of the helmſ- 


man. 

BROAD, an appellation given to thoſe things, whoſe breadth 
bears a conſiderable proportion to their length. 

BROAD- ca, denotes the method of cultivating corn, turnips, 
pulſe, clover, the foreign — and molt other field- plants, that 
are not tranſplanted, by ſawing them with the hand at large; 
in which method they are ſown over the ground at large, and thence 
ſaid to be ſown in long cot This is called the old huſbandry, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the drill, horſe-hoeing, or new huſbandry, See 
Dar and HUSBANDRY. : 

BroAD-piece, a certain gold piece broader than a guinea; par- 
ticularly Caroluſes and Jacobuſes. 

BroaD-ſide, in naval affairs, a diſcharge of all the guns on one 
ſide of a ſhip of war at the ſame time. 

A 5 1 ought never to be given at a diſtance from the enemy 
above muſket-ſhot at point blank. 

BroaD-fime, in building, a ſpecies of free-ſtone, thus deno- 
minated becauſe it is raiſed broad and thin out of the quarries; 
or not exceeding two or three inches in thickneſs ; chiefly uſed for 

ving. 
L 8 D-wrm, a name given to the fænia, or tape- worm. 

BROC ADE, in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff or cloth of gold, ſilver, 
or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, or other orna- 
ments, according to the fancy of the manufacturer. 

Rich Bracades may be cleaned, and the luſtre of them recovered, 
by waſhing them with a ſoft bruſh dipped in warm ſpirit of wine. 

BrocADpe-/hell, a name given to a ſpecies of the cylindrus. It is 
of a filver colour, variegated with brown. 

BROCARDICS, BrocaRDICA, denote maxims or principles 
in law : ſuch as thoſe publiſhed by Azo, under the title of Brocar- 
dica juris. | | 

BROCATELL, called by the French brocadel, an ordinary kind 
of ſtuff, made of cotton or coarſe ſilk, in imitation of brocade ; 
chiefly uſed for tapeſtry and other furniture. That manufactured at 
Venice is the moſt eſteemed. 

BROCATELLO, a name given by Japidaries to the white and 

d- veined red marble. 

BROCCOLI. in gardening, the Italian name for a ſpecies of 
cabbage, and much cultivated in England for culinary uſes. 

There are two ſorts of bracceli, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets, 

le and white: but both of them are propagated by ſowing their 
F s; the ſeaſon for which is the latter end of May or beginning 
of June, on a bed of good earth, and kept well watered in dry 
weather. When the plants are got about three inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into beds at about four inches aſunder ; 
here they remain till the latter end of July or beginning of Auguſt, 
when, taking if poſſible the advantage of moiſt weather, they may 
be planted out where they are to remain, at the diſtance of three 
feet row from row, and two feet in the rows, and placed alter- 
nately. The ſoil in which they ſhould be planted ought to be rich, 
rather light than heavy : towards the end of December, if the wea- 
ther is not ſevere, they will begin to ſhow their ſmall heads, which, 
eſpecially at their firſt appearance, are not unlike cauliflowers, 
Theſe heads ſhould be cut off before they run to ſeed, with about 
four or five inches of the ſtalk, and a great number of ſprouts or 
ſide-ſhoots, produced from the ſtem, will ſucceed them, and con- 
tinue fit for eating till April ; though they are not ſo large as the 
former, yet they are equally as well-taſted, if not ſuperior in fla- 
vour. 

In order to fave good ſeeds of the Broccoli, there ſhould be re- 
ſerved a few of the largeſt heads to run up to ſeed, obſerving to 
ſtrip off the ſide-ſhoots, leaving only the principal head to flower, 
with this precaution, not to let any other plant of the ſame genus 
be near them when in bloſſom, as the effluvia might occaſion a de- 

eneracy. If this practice is duly obſerved, the ſort may be pre- 
ſerves in perfection many years, and the ſeed as good as thoſe pro- 
cured from abroad. 
BROCHOS, in ſurgery, is ſometimes uſed for bandages in ge- 
neral. 

Brocnos alſo denotes one who has a very prominent upper lip, 
or very prominent teeth and a full mouth. 

BROCK, among ſportſmen, is a name ſometimes given to the 


badger. 

. or brocket, alſo ſignifies a hart of the third year. 

BRODIATORES, an old term for a kind of copyiſts, who did 
not write the words and letters plain, but variouſly flouriſhed and 
decorated, like embroidery. 

BRODIUM, a term in pharmacy, for a liquor in which any 
ſolid ſubſtance has been boiled, is to be preſerved, or with which a 
medicine is to be diluted, that is too ſtrong of itſelf for uſe. 

BROGLING, a method of fiſhing for cels, alſo called Sx16- 
GLING. 

BROKEN-backed, amongſt ſeamen, a ſhip is ſaid to be fo, 
when either by age or ſome great ſtrain ſhe is ſo weakened in the 
keel and midſhip frame, as to droop at both ends. 


The French ſhips, on account of their length, &c. are more ex- 


poſed to this diſorder, 

BROKEN-#nees, among horſe-jockies, are marks of a tumbler, 

BROKEN-wind, among farriers, is a malady that happens to a 
horſe when he is ſuffered to ſtand too long in the ſtable, without 
exerciſe ; by this- means he contracts groſs and thick humours in 
ſuch abundance, that, adhering to the hollow parts of his lungs, 
they ſtop his wind-pipe. 

2 


9 


4 olds. 
* 


e 
This diſtemper is known by the horſe's heaving and draw; 
his flanks together, and blowing wide his — e up 


To cure this diforder, take the guts of a hedge-hog, then 
and pound them to powder, and give the horſe two or three fy... ! 
fuls of it in a pint of wine or ſtrong ale; then mix the rel My 
aniſe-ſeed, liquorice, and ſweet butter, of which make round — 
or pills, and give him two or three of them after drink, and let 
him fatt two or three hours. Or the following ball may be pj 
once in a fortnight or three weeks with warm meal and wat 
whenever it is uſed, and it may be continued for two or th 
months; viz. ſix drams of Succotorine aloes ; myrrh, 8 
and ammoniacum, ef each two drachms; bay-berries, half 1 
ounce; a ſpoonful of oil of amber; the whole to be made * 
ball, with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrop of buckthern, and given 
above directed. 7 


BROKEN colour, among painters, is that which is degraded 
covered by the mixture of Re other. * 

BROKEN-ray, in dioptrics, the lame with ray of refraQion, 

BROKER, a name given to perſons of Conc and very dif. 
ferent profeſſions. The origin of the word is much conteſted by 
authors. 

BroKERs are diſtinguifted into exchange- rater, ſtock-brokers 
pawn-brokers; and brokers, ſimply ſo called, who fell houſhold. 
furniture, and ſecond-hand apparel, &c. 

BROKERS, exchange, are a kind of agents or negociators, who 
contrive, propoſe, and conclude bargains between merchants, and 
between merchants and tradeſmen, in matters of bills of exchange 
or merchandiſe, for which they have ſo much commiſſion, Theſe 
by the ſtatute of 8 and 9 William III. are to be licenſed in London 
by the Lord Mayor, who gives them an oath, and takes bond for 
the faithful execution of their offices. If any perſon ſhall act 28 
broker, without being thus licenſed and admitted, he ſhall forbeit 
the ſum of 500 J. and perſons employing him 5 . and br:her; are 
to regiſter contracts, &c. under the like penalty: alſo brikers ſhall 
not deal for themſelves, on pain of forfeiting 200. They are to 
carry about with them a ſilver medal, having the king's arms, aid 
the arms of the city, and pay 40s. a year to the chamber of the 


City. 

The exchange brokers make it their buſineſs to know the alter. 
ation of the courle of exchange, to inform merchants how it goes, 
and to give notice to thoſe who have money to receive or pay be- 
yond ſea , they are the proper perſons for negociating the exchange, 
and when the matter is accompliſhed, that is, when the money for 
the bill is paid, and the bill delivered, they haye for brokerage 23. 
for 1001. ſterling. 

The exchange-brokers at Amſterdam, called makelaers, are of two 
kinds; the one, like the Engliſh, called ſworn 6rebers, becauſe 
of the oath they take before the burgomaſters ; but the others ne- 
gociate without any commiſſion, and are called walking breker:. 

They reckon at Paris, among the city-officers, who are employed . 
under the juriſdiction of the provoſt of the merchants, and echevins 
or aldermen, three ſorts of brqkers. | 

I. The brokers of horſes for the carriage of merchandiſe by 
water; they are eſtabliſhed for the navigation, and take care to 
examine the horſes uſed to draw the boats up the river; to ſet the 
horſes together, to oblige the carriers to repair their boats, or to 
break ſuch as are no longer fit to ſerve. 

2. Sworn wine-brokers on the keys, to examine and taſte all 
wines that arrive there. 

3. Brokers of bacon and lard. Theſe are eſtabliſhed to examine 
thoſe ſorts of merchandiſes, as they are landed and unloaded, and 
to anſwer for their goodneſs to the buyer, and to the ſeller for the 
price of his wares. 

BROKER, cloth. They have at Paris a regular company of theſe 
brokers, or frippiers, who are governed by ſtatutes firſt granted them 
in 1544, under Francis I. 

BROKE RS, piece, are petty dealers in drapery, who fell at under 
— fragments or remnants of cloths, ſilks, ſtuffs, and the 
ike. 

BROKERS, ſtoct, are thoſe who are employed to buy and {ell 
ſhares in the joint ſtock of a company, or corporation. 

As the practice of ſtock-jobbing has been carried on to ſuch an 
exceſs as became not only ruinous to a great number of private fa- 
milies, but even affected, or at leaſt might ſoon affect, the publis 
credit of the nation, the legiſlature thought fit to put a ſtop to it, 
or at leaſt to bring it within certain bounds, and under ſome reg 
lation by ſtat. of 6 Geo, I. cap. 18, and 7 and 10 Gewge 
cap. viii. ſec. 1. 

Contracts, in the nature of wages, &c. incur a penalty of 
5ool. and by the ſale of ſtock, of which the ſeller is not poſſeſſed, 


- a forfeit of 100, And that brokers keep a book, in which all con- 


tracts, with their dates, and the names of the parties concerned, 
ſhall be entered, on pain of 50%. See SUBSCRIPTION 2 
AGENT. a 

BROKERS, pawn, perſons who keep ſhops, and lend money upon 
pledges to neceſſitous perſons, and moſt commonly at an exorbitant 
intereſt, They are more properly ſtyled — fax or tally-men, 
ſometimes fripers or friperers. Theſe are meant in 1 has a 
cap. xxi. ſect. 5, where it is declared, that the fale of r 
wrongfully taken to any broker, or pawn- rater in London, elt- 
minker, Southwark, or within two miles of London, does not alter 
the property. 

And lect. 7. If a broker having received ſuch goods, ſhall not, 
upon requeſt of the owner, diſcover them how and when he came 
by them, and to whom they are conveyed, he thall forfeit the 
double value thereof, to be recovered by action of debt, &c. 

In the cities of Italy, there are companies eſtabliſhed by anche! 


Vith it. 
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ing out money on pawns, called mounts of piety; a title 
4 ſuch CRATE as the loan 1s not gratis. In 
fome arts of Fay, they have alſo mounts of piety of another kind, 
whois they only 9 4 ready money, and return it again with 
rtain ſum per annum. 
ay ry they 4 ſuch mounts, which are diſtin- 

(hed into frank and perpetual ; the intereſt of the former is only 
tour per cent. that of the latter, ſeven. 

BROKERAGE, is the fee paid to a broker, 

BROMELIA, or pine-apple, in botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria monogynia claſs. The calyx is divi d into three ſegments ; 
it has three petals, and there is a ſcaly nectarium at the baſe of 
each petal ; the berry has three cells. There are five ſpecies of 
bromelia, viz. the ananas or common pine-apple, which is a native 
of Surinam and New Spain ; the pingein, a native of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes ; the karatos, lingulata, nudicaults, all natives of the 
ſouthern parts of America. ; 

BROMELIA, in botany, plum, a genus of the hexandria mono- 

ia claſs of plants. It's characters are, the flower hath three 
— narrow petals, each having a nectarium joined to it above 
the baſe, and hath ſix ſtamina; the germen is ſituated below the 
receptacle, which afterward becomes an oblong capſule, divided 
by a partition in the middle, to which the ſeeds are fixed quite 
round ; theſe are ſmooth, and almoſt cylindrical. There are two 
ſpecies, which make a pretty variety in the hot-houſe. ' 

BROMUS, in botany, oat-graſs ; called alſo feftuca and ægilaps. 

BRONCHIA, in anatomy, the little tubes into which the 
trachea is branched, at it's entrance into the lungs ; and which are 
diſtributed through every part thereof, ſerving for the conveyance of 
the air in reſpiration. 

The brenchie conſiſt of cartilages like the trachea ; only here the 
cartilages are perfeAly circular, without any membranous hard 
part : they are joined together by membranes that invelt them, and 
are 1 of being ſhot out lengthwiſe in inſpiration; and of 
being drawn into each other in expiration. 

BRONCHIAL artery is an artery of the lungs, which ariſcs 
from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoſtals ; and, em- 
bracing the trachea, purſues the courſe of the bronchia, accom- 
panying all the branches thereof through their whole progreſs. 

BroNCHIAL glands are a ſoft, ſucculent, blackiſh ſort of glands, 
adhering externally to the lower part of the trachea, the greater 
diviſions of the bronchia and the eſophagus, ſome larger, ſome 
ſmaller; ſaid to be diſcovered by Verheyen. | 

Their uſe is uncertain : Dr. Hunter ſuppoſes their office is to 
ſeparate a mucus with which to lubricate the lungs ; they are dif- 
ferent, both in colour and ſtructure, from the conglobate and lym- 
phatic glands. 

BRONCHIAL vein ariſes from the intercoſtals, or the azygos, ac- 
companies the artery, and divides into the ſame number of branches 


The artery brings blood to the bronchia, for the nutrition thereof, 
and of the veſicles of the lungs: and the vein carrics it off again to 
the cava, where it ſoon terminates, 


The bronchial artery is ſometimes ſingle, but more frequently 
double; ſometimes triple. 


BRONCHOCELE, a pendent tumour, with a large round neck, 
ning on the bronchial part of the 7rachea. 


The word is formed from Bzoyg0;, wind-pipe, and yay, ſwel- 


ling. 

This diſorder with us is frequently called a Derby-neck, on ac- 
count of the inhabitants of that county being much ſubje& to it; 
prodebly for the ſame reaſons that ths inhabitants in Lombardy, 

voy, about the valleys of the Alps, and other mountainous coun- 
tries, are ſo much affected with it; namely, the airs or waters of 
the country. But it has not been yet explained in what manner 
they operate to produce theſe effects. This tumour, when once 

come inveterate, is very difficultly, if ever, curable by medicines ; 
but may be diſperſed, if it is recent. A leaden collar, mixed with 
mercury, prevents it from growing bigger, if it does not intirely 
diſperſe it. But the moſt 9 remedy for this diforder, is one 
which is prepared and ſold at Coventry, and which Mr. Proſſer 
delieves conſiſts of equal parts of ſponge, cork, and pumice-ſtone, 
calcined ; half a dram of this is mixed with ſugar, and made into 


a bolus, and laid under the tongue every night. Mr. Proſſer recom- 
mends the following powders * ELM 


R Cinnab. Antimon. opt. levig. 9j. 
Milleped. pp. & A thts 
Spong. calcin. a2 gr. xv. m. f. pulvis. 


One of theſe is to be taken, an hour or two before breakfaſt, for 


= or three weeks ; and, after the interval of about a fortnight, 
e are to be again renewed; and three of the following pills are 
to be taken at bed-time, 


during the ſecond courſe of the powders : 
R Pil. Mercurial. ph. nov. 3 ſo. 
Pil. Ne 48. æquales. 5 | 

Thy 2 is to be adjuſted to the age and conſtitution of the patient, 
— ould be pared for this courſe by two or three previous 
1 — and avold taking cold. If theſe means are uſed for about 
_ Sy ſix weeks, without any external application, he has no 
t of ſucceſs. However, the patient ſhould be under twenty- 


five years ; 
of age. At this the cure is uncertain ; but at a 
more advanced 8. - 


or never al riod of life, much more improbable, and ſeldom 


BRONCH . 3 F 
@rteria, or 3 in ſurgery, an inciſion made in the aſpera 


; > Which is neceſſary in many caſes, and eſpe- 
Clally in a violent quinſey, to prevent ſuffocation from the great 


1 


inflammation or tumour of the parts. It is alſo called laryngotomy 
and tracheotomy. 


The word is formed from the Greek, Bg>y;o5 the wind- pipe, 
and Teuvw, to cut. 6 

There are ſeveral methods of performing this operation; but that 
which exceeds the reſt, as being moſt eaſy and expeditious, and oc- - 
calioning the leaſt wound and pain to the patient, is by an inſtru- 
ment, conſiſting of a ſmall tube, in which is contained a trian- 
gular needle, called a frachar. This inſtrument is ſo managed, ps 
to paſs through the middle of the trachea by one puſh ; and after 
drawing out the needle from the tube, the latter is lett in the wound, 
till the patient recovers. ; 

3 ſhould be performed in time, while there is ſufficient 
ſtrength and hopes of the patient's recovery ; for when the patient 
is ſpent, it is uſually performed in vain. It a drowned — 2 has 
but juſt expired, or not continued long under water, the moſt cer- 
tain and expeditious way of recovering him, will be by opening 
the trachea with ſuch inſtrument as is neareſt at hand, and after- 
ward to inflate, or blow into his lungs, cither with the naked mouth, 
or with a tube. 

BRONCHUS, Beoy;©», in anatomy, the lower part of the 
aſpera arteria, or wind-pipe, which reaches from the /arynx to the 


lungs. 
— is alſo applied to a perſon afflifted with a bronchocele, 
or tumour of the throat. | 


BRONCINITI, in zool 
ſea-wolf, called by us toy 


, 
aſſe. 

BRONTEUM, among 4 ancients, ſignified that part of the 
theatre beneath the floor, in which they kept brazen veſſels full of 
{tones and ather materials, to imitate 5 
BRONTIX, in natural hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtones, com- 
monly hemiſpherical; they are alſo called thunder: ſtones, polar- 
tones, fairy-ſtones, and ombriæ. 

BRON TIA is likewiſe applied, in England, to a kind of figured 
ſtones like arrow-heads, popularly called thunderbolts, and impro- 
perly termed BELEMNITES ; which ſee. 

BRONTOLOGY, denotes the doctrine of thunder, or an ex- 
planation of it's cauſes, phænomena, &c. together with the pre- 
lages drawn from it. Sce THUNDER. 

RONZE, in chemiſtry, a compound metal, brittle, hard, 
and ſonorous, conſiſting of one part of tin, ten of copper, and a 
little zinc. | 

Bronze is employed in making bells, cannons, ſtatues, &c. the 
properties of the component metals being varied, to ſuit the ſeveral 
uſcs to which it is applied. Half copper and half braſs, or latten, 
is the mixture of the fineſt ſtatues. "The Egyptians uſed two 
thirds of braſs, and one of copper. The greater fuſibility of 
bronze than of copper much facilitates the caſting of ſtatues, bells, 
and cannon. See BELL-metal. 

The operation by which large works of bronze are caſt, is ſuf- 
ficiently ſimple. For this purpoſe a brick-furnace is uſed, nearly 
of the ſhape of an oven for baking bread. The floor of it is con- 
cave, and conſiſts of a compoſition ef ſand and clay; in which the 
metals to be ſuſed are put. 


The furnace has three openings; the firſt is a lateral mouth, at 
which enters the flame of wood, placed in a ſecond furnace on one 
ſide of the firſt: the ſecond opening is a chimney placed on the 
ſide oppoſite to the mouth, by means of which the flame is drawn 
over the metal; the third opening is a hole opened and ſhut at 
pleaſure, through which the inner part of the ſurface may be oc- 
caſionally inſpected, that the ſtate of the metal may be ob- 
lerved. | 

When the metal is in a ſtate required, a fourth opening is then 
uncloſed, communicating with the hollow floor, and through which 
the melted metal flows by channels into the moulds prepared to re- 
ceive it. 

BRONZE, in painting, is a colour prepared at Paris, in imitation 
of bronze. It conſiſts of two ſorts, Lo red and the yellow, or gol- 
den: the yellow is made ſolely of the fineſt and brighteſt copper- 
duſt” that can be had; and, for the former, there is only added a 
ſmall quantity of red ochre, well pulverized. They are both 8 
plied with varniſh, and, to prevent it's turning greeniſh, the work, 
as ſoon as bronzed, is dried over a chafing- diſh. 

BRONZES, figures of men or beaſts, urns, and every piece of 
ſculpture which the ancients made of the above metal. 

ronzes is alſo applied to ſtatutes, buſts, &c, caſt of this metal. 
BRONZ ING, the art of varniſhing wood, plaiſter, ivory, &c- 
ſo as to give them the colour of bronze. 

BROO D, the young of fiſh and fowls; alſo a ſet of any young, 
' a brood of vipers, &c. but we ſay, an e of pheaſants, and not a 

rod. 

BRxOOD of ſca-ſiſb is ſpawned, and lies in ſtill waters, where it 
may have reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to perfection; but 
it is here often deſtroyed by weirs, draw-nets, and nets with canvas, 
or like engines, in harbours, havens, and creeks. Every weir near 
the main fea takes, in 1welve hours, ſometimes from five buſhels to 
thirty. This practice is prohibited by 3 Jac. I. cap. 12, which in- 
flits a penalty of 100. for every weir erected within five miles of the 
mouth of any haven, &c. | | 

BRoop, or Bx&oD-ceomb, is that part of the comb of a bee-hive, 
which contains in it's cells the future progeny of the hive, in the 
three different ſtates of eggs, worms, and nymphs. The French 
call it couvain. See BBR, and QUEEN-bee, 

BROODING, the act of a hen, or other fowl, ſitting on a num- 
ber of eggs, till they are hatched, or produce young ones. See 
HATCHING. ; : 

Broading is alſo applied to infeQs, in a certain method. 


- BROOKLIME, 


a name given by ſome to the lupus, or 
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BROOKLIME, in botany, a ſpecies of ſpeediuell, whoſe flowers 
reſemble thoſe of the Paul's betony, though it's leaves are larger, 
and the ridges intire. It is chiefly uſed to clear away thoſe little 
viſcoſities which obſtruct the capillaries, and — feabs and 
blotches : it has likewiſe a diuretic virtue, and ſerves as a cleanſer 
of the viſcera ; whence it is frequently an ingredient in antiſcorbu- 
tic and deobſtruent compoſitions. 

BROOM, in botany, is a plant whoſe flower is of the butterfly 
kind; the ſtandard is long, and wholly reflexed ; the wings are a 
little ſhorter, and looſe ; the keel ere, and longer than the ſtan- 
dard. It hath ten ſtamina joined, which are ſituated in the keel. 
In the center is an oblong germen, which afterwards becomes a 
rolindiſh turgid pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, in- 
cloling kidney-ſhaped feeds. It is of the diadeiphia decandria clals, 
and grows plentifully in heathy grounds. There are ten ſpecies. 
Boon 1s extremely pernicious to arable and paſture lands; and 
therefore ought by all means to be grubbed up and deſtroyed. It 
takes deep root, ſheds no leaves, and is continually ſucking the 
moiſture from the earth. The beſt method of deſtroying it, next to 
rooting it up, is by burning the land, then plowing it deep, and 
manuring it very well with dung and aſhes; the ſpreading on the 
land chalk or marl, or the manuring it with urine. If the ground 
be deſigned for paſture, it is beſt to cut the broom cloſe to the ground 
in May, when the ſap is ſtrong in it. By this method, the roots are 

eſtroyed; whereas, in the common way of pulling up the young 

lants, ſome ſtrings will be left, and the leaſt of theſe will grow. 
Foddering of cattle upon bro2my land, is one very good way of de- 
{troying the Jm, their urine killing the roots, and their treading 
the land making it lels proper for the roots of this plant; for the 
broym is never obſerved to grow in trodden places. This trouble- 
ſome and pernicious plant 1s not, however, without it's uſe to the 
farmer; for, when well laid, it will make an excellent and laſtin 
kind of thatch for barns. Many gather the yellow buds of this 
plant, and pickle them with ſalt and vinegar, in the ſame manner as 
capers, from which they are not then to be diſtinguiſhed ; the flow- 
ers are moſt in uſe, and are accounted fplenetic, nephretic, and 
hepatic. | 

Braym is an attennant, abſtergent, and aperient. The juice of 
the green ſhoots of broom, or a ſtrong infuſion of them in wine, is 
an excellent diuretic, and cleanſes the ureters and kidneys. Taken 
in large doſes, it purges by ſtool, and therefore is doubly proper in 
dropſical caſes. The ſeed of ham is allo a purge, and that of no 
weak kind, a dram and half being a ſufficient dole. The lixivium 
of broom with white wine is a powerful diuretic, but mult be taken 
with caution. 

BrRoOOM-FLOWER, ordre de la geniſte, an order inſtituted by St. 
Louis, king of France, to ſhew the eſteem which he had for the 
queen his wife, who, the evening before his queen's coronation, 
received this order himſelf. 

The motto was, Exaltat humiles, and the collar of the order made 
up of Broom- flowers and huſks, enamelled and intermixed with fleurs- 
de-lys of gold, ſet in open lozenges, enamelled white, chained to- 
gether, and as it hung a cr/s florence of gold. 

BrooOM is alſo an uſeful houſhold inſtrument, wherewith to ſweep 
away dirt, duſt, &c. ſuch are, a birch-æ m, hair-br2om, &c. 

BROOx-gall, in natural hiſtory, a remarkable ſpecies of galls 
found on the common Sr. Like all other galls, this is occaſioned 
by the puncture and eating of an inſeR, and, when opened, contains 
a ſmall, oblong, red worm, which cannot be ſeen diſtinctly but by 
a glaſs. | 

ROOM-ree, or Spaniſh BRooM, ſpartium, in botany, a genus of 

the diadelphia decandria claſs of plants, the corolla whereot is papi- 

lionaceous, and the fruit is a long, cylindric, obtuſe pod of two 
valves: the feeds are numerous, globoſe, and kidney ſhaped. 

There are eleven ſpecies, natives of different parts ; the beſt 

known of which is the Spanilh brozm, which is common in gardens, 

and flowers in June and July; the parts in uſe are the branches, 
flowers, and ſeeds, which agree in virtues with the common breen ; 
only are more efficacious. 

BROOMING, or BREAMING of a ſhip, the burning off the filth 
ſhe has contracted on her ſides with ſtraw, reeds, broom, or the 
like, when ſhe is on a carecn, or on the ground. See CAREEN- 
ING, 

BROSS/EA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs, the characters of which are: the cup is a 
one-leaved perianthum, divided into five ſegments, each of which 
terminates in a long point. of the ſame length with the petals ; the 
flower is monopetalous, of the thape of a truncated cone, and undi- 
_ vided at the edge; the germen is divided into five parts; the ſtyle 
is pointed, not ſo long as the flower, and it's ſtigma ſimple. Ihe 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, divided by five deep furrows into five 
cells; it is covered with a large cup, which cloſes over it's top ; it 
is ſucculent and fleſhy ; and laſtly, opening at the ſides, diſcharges a 
great number of minute feeds. 

BROTHER, a term of relation between male children, ſprung 
frgm the ſame parents, or from the ſame father, or the ſame mo- 
ther. 

The ancierits uſed the term ther, indifferently, to almoſt all who 
ſtood related in the collateral line, as uncles and nephews, firſt-cou- 
lins, &c. | 

By the Moſaic law, the þrither of a man who died without iſſue, 
was obliged to marry the widow of the deceaſed, The Jews inclu- 
ded in the term brethren the larger relation of conſanguinity, as in 


Gen. xiii. 8, and Gen. xxix. 12, where nephews are thus denomi- 


nated. 
It is cuſtomary for 42 to give the title brother to each other; 


the unction in coronation being deemed to create a kind of brether- 
Hood. | | 


Zachary: in Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, frier 


_— 
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Brothers, fratres, in the civil law, ſ. 
rothers, fratres, in the cwil law, ſometimes comprehen 
as Lucius and 'Titia fratres, &o. P ds ſiſters ; 


BROTHERS, overs are thoſe who fucked the ſame nurſe. 

BROTHER likewiſe formerly.implied a governor of a province 
BROTHER is allo applied to a perfon of the ſame profeſſion, Th 
Jucges, prieſts, biſbops, call each other brother. 1 

BROTHRN is allo a cuſtomary term for prieſts of the ſame 
ſuaſion to adireſs one another by; but it is more particular] 100 
to denote the relation between monks of the ſame convent, as NE 
Zac 

3 word 3 —— Preachers alſo call 2 
my brethren, or my dear bretbren; and ſometimes th * 
lar number, and * my brother. «radon os 

This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſtians 
all called each other brothers but it is now principally ufed fo 
of the religious as are not prieſts ; thoſe in orders are 


noured with the title of father, whereas the 
brothers. 


BROTHERS, conſcripi, ſignify laymen and others enroll 
— * of a 3 are poffelled of the — 
mie; 

BROTHER, auler, ſometimes denotes a lay-Brother. 

BROTHER, flrange, a perſon belonging to another monaſtery, 

ROTHER, foreign, a monk, prieſt, or canon of another mona£. 

tery, to whom are granted the prayers of the ſociety. 

BROTHER, mature, are diſtinguiſhed above the reſt by his age 
gravity, or probity. | 

BROTHERS, {prrztual, implies laymen admitted into a monaſtic 
fraternity, 

BROTHER, given, in the Carthuſian order, ſignifies a young per- 
ſon dreſſed in minion cloth, and wearing a hat, whole office is to 


ſerve in the houſe, anſwering to what is called an offered brother, in 
other orders. | 


BroTHER is likewiſe 
ligions ; ſuch as, 

BROTHERS of St. Alexis, were an order of perſons in the Low 
Countries who attended on thoſe in dying circumſtances, and had 
the charge of the burial of the dead. 

BROTHERS of charity, religious hoſpitallers, founded about the 
year 1297, and took the third order of St. Francis, with the ſca- 
pulary, making three uſual vows, but without begging. They 

ave been ſince denominated Billetins. 

 BroTHERs of charity is alſo the name of an order of hoſpitallers, 
{till ſubſiſting in Romith conntries, whoſe buſineſs it is to attend 
the lick, poor, and adminiſter to them both ſpiritual and temporat 
relief, They were firſt founded at Granada, by St. John de Dieu; 
and a ſecond eſtabliſhment was made at Madrid, in the year 1543, 
and confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 1572. They were firſt intro- 
duced into France by Mary of Medicis, in 1601, and have ſince 
built a fine hoſpital in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. | 

The brothers of charity are all laymen, except a few prieſts for 
adminiſtering the ſacraments to the ſick in their hoſpitals. They 
uſually cultivate and practiſe with ſucceſs botany, pharmacy, ſur- 
gery, and chemiſtry. 

ROTHERS of charity of St. Hippolytus, a religious order firſt ſet 
on foot by Alvarez, a citizen of Mexico, in 1585. Clement VIII. 
in 1594, granted them all the privileges of the brothers of the charity 
of St, John de Dieu. | 

BROTHERS of death, the religious of the order of St. Paul, the 
firſt hermit. In order to keep perpetually in their minds the 
thoughts of death, they had always with them the figure of a death's 
head. Lewis XIII. in 1621, permitted them to ſettle in France. 

BROTHERS A penitence, or of the penitence of Fefus Chriſt, were 


, who 
for fuch 


generally ho. 
reſt are only limply 


peculiarly applied to certain orders of re- 


religious of the third order of St. Francis, called alſo Beguini ; it 


was allo a name given to a fraternity of penitents held in the chapel 
of the church of the third order, under the direction of the Beguini. 

BROTHERS, pied, alſo called agaches, is an appellation given to 
all monks ; whole habit was a mixture of black and white. 

BROTHERS of St. Gregory the Illuminatar, a religious order eſta- 
bliſhed in Armenia, in the 14th century, which being much re- 
duced by the conqueſts of the Turks and Perſians, was united to 
the order of St. Dominic, in 1356. 


BROTHERS, joyful, knights of the order of the Virgin Mary, in- 
ſtituted at Bologna, in 1261, 

BROTHERS, poor, in the Charter- houſe, conſiſts of 80 decayed 
18 who are ſupplied with diet, clothing, and lodging. 

hey are to be gentlemen by deſcent, or merchants, come to pover- 
ty, alſo ſoldiers, or officers of the king's houſhold. The conditions 
of admiſſion are, that they have no eſtate for life worth 200/. nor an 
income of 24/. per ann. and that they be 50 years old, or, if manned 
in the public ſervice, 40. Within-toors they wear a livery-gown- 

BROTHERS, white, the name of a ſe, ſo called from their white 
cloaks, on which was a St. Andrew's croſs, of a green colour 
they appeared in Ruſſia towards the beginning of the 14th century» 
Sec BRETHREN, 1 

BROTHERS of arms, thoſe who contract a kind of fraternity in 
war, binding themſelves to ſerve and aſſiſt each other. 

There is a peculiar claſs of knights in the order of Malta, called 
ſerving brethers ; conſiſting of ſuch as cannot prove their nobility. 

BROTHERS, lame, or maimed, in alchemy, ſignify the imperfect 


| metals that are to be cured of their lameneſs by the ow elixir; 
5 


i. e. are to be purified and ſeparated from their dro 
philoſopher's ſtone. 

BROW, or Ey£z-BRow, the hairy arch extended over the orbit 
of each eye. The uſe of the eze-brows is partly to break the rays of 
light deſcending from above, and partly to ſcreen the eyes from 


, &c. by the 


ſweat, duſt, &c. 


Brow-antler, that branch of a deer's horn next his head. 
2 
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BROWw pi, among builders, the beam that goes acroſs a build- 


— 90 )WALLIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſper- 
mia claſs, having a tunnel-thaped flower, and ſmall compreſſed 
ſeeds. Linnæus reckons three ſpecies, one whereof grows natu- 
rally at Panama. i 

BROWN, among painters, dyers, &c. a duſky colour, with a 
reddith caſt. There are a great variety or degrees of this colour, 
dittinguiſhed by different appetlations. - 

The principal brown colours known among painters are Spaniſh 
brown, brown pink, biſtre, brown ochre, umbre, aſphaltum, and 
Sbanith juice, or the extract of liquorice. See each under it's pro- 
der article. But it mult be remembered, that a br;wn colour of any 
tin delired may be procured by a judicious mixture of red, blue, 
and yellow. : : 

The method of dying br2wns is, by entering the cloth in a boil. 
ing bath of braſil and nut galls; after it has boiled an hour and a 
half, it is taken out, cooled, and aired ; and then entered again 1n 
the ſame bath, after a proportional quantity of copperas has been 
added. The ſadder you would have your 6r:wn, the larger mult be 
the proportion of copperas. : 

Brow N-bay, in the manege, is applied to horſes of a very dark 
che{nut-colour. 

Brown wort, in botany, See SEI. F. Heul, and F1G- vort. 

BROWN/ZEA, in botany, a plant which makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance with it's aſſemblage of purple or blood-red flowers: it is a 
genus of the monsdelphia enneandria claſs, of which there are only 
two ſpecies yer diſcovered. 

BROWNISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a religious ſect that 
ſprung up in England towards the end of the ſixteenth century. 
"Their leader was one Robert Brown, a native of Northampton. 
They ſeparated from the eſtabliſhed church on account of it's diſci- 
pline and form of government. They equally diſliked epiſcopacy 
and preſbyterianiſm. They condemned the folemn celebration of 
Marriages in churches, maintaining that matrimony being a politi- 
cal contract, the confirmation of it ought to proceed from the civil 
magiſtrate. "They rejected all forms of prayer, and held that the 
Lord's prayer was not to be recited as a prayer, being given ouly as 
a model, upon which to form our prayers. 

The Brawni/ts, after their leader had ſuffered divers perſecutions 
from the biſhops, by impriſonment, at length left the kingdom, and 
ſeitled at Middleburgh, in Zealand; where they obtained leave of 
the ſtates to worſhip God in their own way, and form a church ac- 
cording to their own model ; which they had not long done, before 
this handful of men, juſt delivered from the ſeverities of the biſhops, 
began to differ among themſelves, and crumble into ſo many par- 
ties, that Brown, their paſtor, grew weary of his office; and, re- 
turning to England in 1589, renounced his A 26 of ſeparation ; 
and was preferred to the rectory of a church in Northamptonſhire, 
and died, after leading a very idle and diſſolute life, in 1630. | 

The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſolution of the 
church at Middleburgh ; but the ſeeds of Brawniſm, which he had 
town in England, were ſo far from being deſtroyed, that Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, in a ſpeech in 1592, computes no leſs than twenty 
thouſand tollowers of it. Moſt of their diſcipline has been adopted 
by the Independents, a party which afterwards aroſe from among 
the Brawni/ts, 

The laws were executed with great ſeverity on the Brawnifts ; 
their books were prohibited by queen Elizabeth, and their perſons 
unpriſoncd, and many of them were hanged. The eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion, and the ſtar-chamber, in fine, diſtreſſed them to ſuch a 
degree, that they reſolv:d to quit their country. Accordingly, many 
tamilies retired, and ſettled at Amſterdam, where they formed a 
church, and choſe Mr. Johnſon their paſtor; and after him Mr. 
Ainſworth, author of the learned commentary on the Pentatcuch. 
Their church flouriſhed near an hundred years, 

BROWSE, Brovce, or BRUTTLE, the tops of the branches of 
trees, whereon beaſts feed. 

ROWSE particularly ſignifies the food which deer find in young 
coples, continually ſprouting afreſh. 
| BROWSE, beaſts of, or BROWSING beaſts, all thoſe of the fallow 
ind, as the deer, roe-buck, rupicapra, &c. 

BROWSF-2o90d, properly denotes ſpray or bruſh-wood. 

BROWTING, from the French Frzuter, ſignifies breaking off 
2 of the ſlender branches of trees, when too long for their 

rength, 

BRUCHUS, a genus of coleopiera, with filiform antennæ. Lin- 
nus enumeratcs ſeven ſpecies of theſe inſects. 

BRUISER, in mechanics, the name of a concave tool uſed for 
grinding and poliſhing the ſpecula of teleſcopes. It is made of braſs, 
about a Quarter of an inch thick, and hammered as near to the gage 
® poſſible. It is tinned on the convex ſide, and made equally broad 
at bottom and top. This ſerves to reduce the figure of the hones, 
When it 15 too Convex, and to rub down any gritty matter that hap- 
„„ with the putty before the {peculum is applied to 
, SRUISING, in pharmacy, ſignifies the operation of breaking 
pounding a thing coarſcly, or by halves; frequently practiſed on 
ee woods, and other hard bodies, to make them yield their juice 

BRUM freely than they would do whole. 8 

W IALIA, in antiquity, were fcſtivals of Bacchus; cele- 
ed twice a year, the firſt on the twelfth of the calends of March, 


and the other on the eighteenth of the calends of November. 
Vere inſtituted by R 


tam the ſenate, 
BRUNSFELSIA, in botany, a plant whoſe flower is of one leaf, 


and tunnel.ſkaped, having a long tube, but ſpreads open at the top; 
0 34. VOI. I. 


omulus, who during theſe feaſts uled to enter- 


They 


| 
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it hath five ſtamina of the length of the tube, which are inſerted in 
the petal. In the center is laced a ſmall round germen; the em- 
palement afterwards becomes a globular berry, with one cell, in- 
cloſing a great number of ſmall feeds, which adhere to the ſkin of 
the fruit. It is of the pentandria managynia claſs, and very rare in 
our gardens. . We know but one ſpecies, which is a native of the 
ſugar iſlands in America. h 
RUNIA, in botany, a ſpecies of the protea plant. 

BRUSH, an implement compoſed of hairs or hogs briſtles, faſ- 
tened in the holes of a block of wood, pierced for that purpoſe. 

The manner of making bruſhes is by folding the hair or briſtle in 
two, and bringing it by means of a Le or wire, engaged in 
the fold, through the holes wherewith the wood is pierced all over, 
or faltened therein with glue; or pitch. When the holes are thus 
all filled, they cut the ends of the hair, to make the ſurface even. 

BrvuSH, fpeermens, is made of wild boars briſtles, and ſerves to 
lay the wool or nap of cloths, after ſheering it for the laſt time. 

The fleſh-bruſh is of uſe in medicine, ee in caſe of rheu- 
matiſms, and certain cutaneous diſorders. See FR1cT10N. 

The bruſh is alſo applied to the ſoles of the feet of new-born in- 
fants, when fainting, to find whether they be alive or dead. 

BrvsH, in electricity, denotes” the luminous appearance of the 
ele&ric matter, iſſuing in a parcel of diverging rays, from a point. 
Beccaria aſcribes this appearance to the force with which the elec- 
tric fluid, going out of a point, divides the contiguous air, and 
paſſes through it, to that which is more remote. Sce STAR. 

BRUSHES, wire, are ſuch as ſilverſmiths and gilders uſe for ſcrub- 
bing ſilver, copper, or braſs pieces, in order to gild them. 

RUSH of a fox, is applietl by ſportſmen to his drag or tail, the 
tip or end of which they call the chape. 


Baus iron-cre, a kind of ore full of creaſes, reſembling the hair 
of a bruſh. 


BrvsH alſo denotes a ſmall thicket or coppice. 

BxusH-word, ſmall flender wood or ſpray. See BRowsE. 

BRUSHING, in horſemanſhip. A horſe ſhould have his 7. 
ing gallop before watering in a morning : a bruſhing gallop denotes a 
briſk one. 

BRU TE, an animal without the uſe of reaſon, or that acts by 
mere inſtinct, in which ſenſe it implies much the ſame with eat, 
and comprehends all animals, except the human ſpecies, 

Philoſophers are however far from being agreed on this ſubject ; 
ſome making them mere machines, while others raiſe them to a le- 
vel with mankind, and allow them both reaſon and immortality. 
Perhaps thoſe come neareſt the truth, who, by taking a middle 
courſe, avoid the two extremes, and allow brutes to have imagina- 
tion, memory, and paſſion ; but deny that they have underſtanding 
or reaſon, at leaſt in any degree comparable to that of mankind, 

Among brutes, the monkey-kind bear the neareſt reſemblance to 
man ; and this, both in the external ſhape and internal ſtructure, 
though more in the former than the latter. In the monkey-kind, 
the higheſt and the neareſt approaching the likeneſs of man, is the 
ORANG OUTANG, or 2 

The ſtructure and œconomy of brutes make the object of what is 
called comparative ANATOMY. 

They have ſenſible knowledge, but want intellectual knowledge; 
they have apprehenſion, but not reflection; are capable of prudence, 
which is only a great pitch of experience, but not of ſapience, which 
can only be the fruit of evidence. The chief operation of a rational 
ſoul is judgment, by which we diſtinguiſh true from falſe ; to which 
the memory and imagination are ſubſervient. But this cannot be 
aſcribed to brutes, ſince they do not make propolitions. They are 
incapable of ſcience, for want of names and ſigns whereby to de- 
note abſtract ideas: however, there is no talent peculiar to man, 
which we may not diſcover ſome Yeſemblance of in brutes, except 
ſpeech and curioſity. As for ſpeech or enunciative reaſon, to many 
it does not ſeem fo neceſſary, ſince many of the philoſophers con- 
demn it as a vice, and enjoin abſolute ſilence: in reality, ſuppoſing 
a man naturally dumb, does it follow, that he is void of reaſon ? Is 
it any objection then to the reaſoning of brutes, that they have not 
the uſe of ſpeech, though, as a late author expreſſes it, they have all 
the organs neceſſary for that purpoſe ? 

Some have pretended, that they have a jargon intelligible to one 
another; and Porphyry relates, that Tireſias and Apollonius Tya— 
næus underſtood their language. There is at leaſt a ſimilitude of 
ſpeech in brutes, for they know each other by their voices, and have 
their ſigns whereby they expreſs anger, joy, and other 3 : 
thus a dog aſllaults in one ſtrain, fawns in another, howls in an- 
other, and cries when beaten in another. It is true, their ſpeech 
to us appears rude and inarticulate ; but perhaps our's is the ſame in 
their ears. And if the voice of rules be unintelligible to us, does 
not the ſame hold of the language of our own kind, till we have 
been inſtructed in it? The language of foreigners, what does it ap- 
pear to us, but a confuſed unmeaning heap of ſounds? In fine, if 
laughter be peculiar to men, we fee the image of it in brutes, ſigni- 
hed by the motion of their ears, eyes, mouth, tongue, &c. Laſtly, 
what is ſo peculiar to man as forelight of futurity ? but have not 
beaſts this, which lay up ſtores with great care in their cells, as the 
ant, bee, &c. ? 

Can any perſon, ſays Lactantius, deny that &rutes have reaſon, 
when they often outwit man himſelf ??”” Sextus, more particularly, 
gives a compariſon between dogs and the human kind. The former 
excels the latter as to ſenſe; it has a quicker ſcent, whereby to pur- 
ſue bealts unſeen ; it diſcovers them ſooner by the eye, and is more 
acute of hearing. 

Burks, mechaniſm cf. The Carteſians, on the other hand, 
adopt that ſtrange paradox, of the mechaniſm of brutes ; and aſſert, 
that they arc not only void ot all reaſon and thought, but of all per- 
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BROOKLIME, in botany, a ſpecies of ſpeediuell, whoſe flowers 
reſemble thoſe of the Paul's Sn, though it's leaves are larger, 
and the ridges intire. It is chiefly uſed to clear away thoſe little 
viſcoſities which obſtrut the capillaries, and — ſcabs and 
blotches : it has likewiſe a diuretic virtue, and ſerves as a cleanſer 
of the viſcera ; whence it is frequently an ingredient in antiſcorbu- 
tic and deobſtruent compoſitions. 

BROOM, in botany, is a plant whoſe flower is of the butterfly 
kind ; the ſtandard is long, and wholly reflexed; the wings are a 
little ſhorter, and looſe ; the keel erect, and longer than the ſtan- 
dard. It hath ten ſtamina joined, which are ſituated in the keel. 
In the center is an oblong germen, which afterwards becomes a 
roundiſhi turgid pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, in- 
cloling kidney-ſhaped feeds. It is of the diadeiphia decandria clals, 
and grows plentifully in heathy grounds. There are ten ſpecies. 
Boo 1s extremely pernicious to arable and paſture lands; and 
therefore ought by all means to be grubbed up and deſtroyed. It 
takes deep root, ſheds no leaves, and is continually fucking the 
moiſture from the earth. The beſt method of deſtroying it, next to 
rooting it up, is by burning the land, then plowing it deep, and 
manuring it very well with dung and aſhes ; the ſpreading on the 
land chalk or marl, or the manuring it with urine. If the ground 
be deſigned for paſture, it is beſt to cut the bro9m cloſe to the ground 
in May, when the ſap is ſtrong in it. By this method, the roots are 

eſtroyed; whereas, in the common way of pulling up the young 
plants, ſome ſtrings will be left, and the leaſt of theſe will grow. 

Foddering of cattle upon hr land, is one very good way of de- 
{troying the br99m, their urine killing the roots, and their treading 
the land making it lels proper for the roots of this plant; for the 
broym is never obſerved to grow in trodden places. This trouble- 
ſome and pernicious plant 1s not, however, without it's uſe to the 
farmer; for, when well laid, it will make an excellent and laſting 
kind of thatch for barns. Many gather the yellow buds of this 
plant, and pickle them with ſalt and vinegar, in the ſame manner as 
capers, from which they are not then to be diſtinguiſhed ; the flow- 
ers are moſt in uſe, and are accounted fplenetic, nephretic, and 
hepatic. | 

— is an aftennant, abſtergent, and aperient. The juice of 
the green ſhoots of broom, or a ſtrong infuſion of them in wine, is 
an excellent diuretic, and cleanſes the ureters and kidneys. Taken 
in large doſes, it purges by ſtool, and therefore is doubly proper in 
dropſical caſes. The ſeed of bam is alſo a purge, and that of no 
weak kind, a dram and half being a ſufficient dole. The lixivium 
of broom with white wine is a powerful diuretic, but muſt be taken 
with caution. 

BrROOM-FLOWER, ordre de la geniſte, an order inſtituted by St. 
Louis, king of France, to ſhew the eſteem which he had for the 
queen his wife, who, the evening before his queen's coronation, 
reccived this order himſelf. 

The motto was, Exaltat humzles, and the collar of the order made 
up of broom- flowers and huſks, enamelled and intermixed with fleurs- 
de-lys of gold, ſet in open lozenges, enamelled white, chained to- 
gether, and as it hung a cr9/s florence of gold. 

BROOM is alſo an uſeful houſhold inſtrument, wherewith to ſweep 
away dirt, duſt, &c. ſuch are, a birch-br2om, hair- rom, &c. 

BroOM-ga/l, in natural hiſtory, a remarkable ſpecies of galls 
found on the common Sram. Like all other galls, this is occaſioned 
by the puncture and eating of an inſeR, and, when opened, contains 
a N oblong, red worm, which cannot be ſeen diſtinctly but by 
a glals. | 

ROOM-ree, or Spaniſh BRoou, ſpartium, in botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs of plants, the corolla whereot is papi- 
lionaceous, and the fruit is a long, cylindric, obtuſe pod of two 
valves: the feeds are numerous, globoſe, and kidney ſhaped. 

There are eleven ſpecies, natives of different parts ; the beſt 
known of which is the L aniſh brazm, which is common in gardens, 
and flowers in June and July; the parts in uſe are the branches, 
flowers, and ſeeds, which agree in virtues with the common broom; 
only are more efficacious. 

BROOMING, or BREAMING of a ſhip, the burning off the filth 
ſhe has contracted on her ſides with ſtraw, reeds, broom, or the 
like, when ſhe is on a carecn, or on the ground. See CAREEN- 
ING, 

BROSSEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs, the characters of which are: the cup is a 
one-leaved perianthum, divided into five ſegments, each of which 
terminates in a long point. of the ſame length with the petals ; the 
flower is monopetalous, of the thape of a truncated cone, and undi- 
vided at the edge; the germen is divided into five parts; the ſtyle 
is pointed, not ſo long as the flower, and it's ſtigma imple. "Ihe 
fruit is a roundith capſule, divided by five deep furrows into five 
cells; it is covered with a large cup, which cloſes over it's top; it 
is ſucculent and fleſliy; and laſtly, opening at the ſides, diſcharges a 
great number of minute ſeeds. 

BROTHER, a term of relation between male children, ſprung 


fran the ſame parents, or from the ſame father, or the ſame mo- 
ther. | 


The ancients uſed the term Her, indifferently, to almoſt all who 
ſtood related in the collateral line, as uncles and nephews, firſt-cou- 
uuns, &c. | | 

By the Moſaic law, the Brother of a man who died without iſſue, 
was obliged to marry the widow of the deceaſed, The Jews inclu- 
ded in the term brethren the larger relation of conſanguinity, as in 
Gen. xiii. 8, and Gen. xx1ix. 12, where nephews are thus denomi- 
nated. 

It is cuſtomary for kings to give the title brother to each other ; 


the unction in coronation being deemed to create a kind of brether- 
Hood. ; 


_— 


. 
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the brothers of a monaſtery, 


Brothers, fratres, in the civil law, ſ. i 
5, ſometimes comprehends ers - 
as Lucius and Titia fratres, &. 5 laſt 5 


BROTHERS, 2 are thoſe who ſucked the ſame nurſe. 
BROTHER likewiſe formerly implied a governor of a province 
BROTHER is allo applied to a perfon of the ſame profeſſion, Tha 
Judges, prieſts, bilbops, call each other brother. - 
| BROTHER is alſo a cuſtomary term for prieſts of the ſame ner. 
ſuaſion to adireſs one another by; but it is more particularly uſcd 
to denote the relation between monks of the ſame convent, as rother 
Zachary: in Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, frier Zachary, from 
the French word frere, brother. Preachers alſo call their hearers 
my brethren, or my dear brethren ; and ſometimes they ufe the fin 
lar number, and ſay, my brother. 2 

This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſtians, who 
all called each other brothers 5 but it is now principally ufed for fuch 
of the religious as are not prieſts ; thoſe in orders are generally ho. 
noured with the title of father, whereas the reft are only ſimp} 
brothers. EY 

BROTHERS, conſcript, ſignify laymen and others enrolled among 


| or who are pofſeſſed of the fraternity 
itſelf. 


BROTHER, auler, ſometimes denotes a lay-brother. 

BROTHER, frange, a perſon belonging to another monaſtery, 

BROTHER, foreign, a monk, prieſt, or canon of another mona£. 
tery, to whom are granted the prayers of the ſociety. 

BROTHER, mature, are diſtinguiſhed above the reſt by his age, 
gravity, or probity. 

BroTHERS, {prritual, implies laymen admitted into a monaſtic 
fraternity. 

BROTHER, given, in the Carthuſian order, ſignifies a young per- 
ſon dreſſed in minion cloth, and wearing a hat, whoſe office is to 


ſerve in the houſe, anſwering to what is called an offered br:ther, in 
other orders. 


Brother is likewiſe peculiarly applied to certain orders of re- 
ligions ; ſuch as, . | | 

BROTHERS of St, Alexis, were an order of perſons in the Low 
Countries who attended on thoſe in dying circumſtances, and had 
the charge of the burial of the dead. 

BROTHERS of charity, religious hoſpitallers, founded about the 
year 1297, and took the third order of St. Francis, with the ſca- 
many making three uſual vows, but witkout begging. They 

ave been ſince denominated Billetins. 

BROTHERS of charity is alſo the name of an order of hoſpitallers, 
{till ſubſiſting in Romiſh countries, whoſe buſineſs it is to attend 
the lick, poor, and adminiſter to them both ſpiritual and temporal 
relief. They were firſt founded at Granada, by St. John de Dieu; 
and a ſecond cſtabliſhment was made at Madrid, in the year 1543, 
and confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 1572. They were firſt intro- 
duced into France by Mary of Medicis, in 1601, and have ſince 
built a fine hoſpital in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 

The brothers of charity are all laymen, except a few prieſts for 
adminiſtering the ſacraments to the ſick in their hoſpitals. They 
uſually cultivate and practiſe with ſucceſs botany, pharmacy, ſur- 
gery, and chemiltry. | 

ROTHERS gf charity of St. Hippolytus, a religious order firſt ſer 
on toot by Alvarez, a citizen of 13 in 1585. Clement VIII. 
in 1594, granted them all the privileges of the brothers of the charity 
of St. John de Dieu. | 

BROTHERS of death, the religious of the order of St. Paul, the 
firit hermit. In order to keep perpetually in their minds the 
thoughts of death, they had always with them the figure of a death's 
head. Lewis XIII. in 1621, permitted them to ſettle in France. 

BROTHERS #f penitence, or of the penitence of Fefus Chriſt, were 
religious of the third order of St. Francis, called alſo Beguini; it 
was alſo a name given to a fraternity of penitents held in the chapel 
of the church of the third order, under the direction of the Beguini. 

BROTHERS, pied, alſo called agaches, is an appellation given to 
all monks ; whoſe habit was a mixture of black and white. 

BROTHERS of St. Gregory the Illuminatar, a religious order eſta- 
bliſhed in Armenia, in the 14th century, which being much re- 
duced by the conqueſts of the Turks and Perſians, was united to 
the order of St. Dominic, in 1356. 


BROTHERS, joyful, knights of the order of the Virgin Mary, in- 
ſtituted at Bologna, in 1261, 

BROTHERS, por, in the Charter-houſe, conſiſts of 80 decayed 
eee who are ſupplied with diet, clothing, and lodging. 

hey arc to be gentlemen by deſcent, or merchants, come to pover- 
ty, alſo ſoldiers, or officers of the king's houſhold. The conditions 
of admiſſion are, that they have no eſtate for life worth 200/. nor an 
income of 24/. per ann. and that they be 50 years old, or, if maimed 
in the public ſervice, 40. Wirhin-toors they wear a livery-gown- 

BROTHERS, white, the name of a ſe, ſo called from their white 
cloaks, on which was a St. Andrew's croſs, of a green colour 
they appeared in Ruſſia towards the beginning of the 14th century* 
Sec BRETHREN, | _ 

BROTHERS of arms, thoſe who contract a kind of fraternity 1 
war, binding themſelves to ſerve and aſſiſt each other. 

There is a peculiar claſs of knights in the order of Malta, called 
ſerving brethers ; conſiſting of fuck as cannot prove their nobility. 

BROTHERS, lame, or maimed, in alchemy, ſignify the imperlec 
metals that are to be cured of their lameneſs by the perfect elix1r 3 
i. e. are to be purified and ſeparated from their droſs, &c. by the 
philoſopher's ſtone. 

BROW, or Eyz-BRow, the hairy arch extended over the orbit 
of each eye. The uſe of the eye-breaws is partly to break the rdys ol 
light deſcending from above, and partly to ſcreen the eyes from 
ſweat, duſt, &c. : | 

Brow-antler, that branch of a deer's horn next his head. 

2 BROW- 
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BROw -p, among builders, the beam that goes acroſs a build- 


RC JW ALLIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſper- 
mia claſs, having a tunnel-thaped flower, and ſmall compreſſed 
feds, Linnzus reckons three ſpecies, one whereof grows natu- 
rally at Panzana, ; : 

BROWN, among painters, dyers, &c. a duſky colour, with a 
reddith caſt. "There ate a great variety or degrees of this colour, 
dittinguithed by different appellations. f f 

The principal 6797 colours known among painters are Spaniſh 
þrizn, brown pink, biftre, brown ochre, umbre, aſphaltum, and 
S$nanith juice, or the extract of liquorice. See each under it's pro- 
per article. But it mutt be remembered, that a brown colour of any 
tin delired may be procured by a judicious mixture of red, blue, 
and yellow. ; 

The method of dying 5r:wns 18, by entering the cloth in a boil. 
ing bath of brafil and nut galls; after it has boiled an hour and a 
half, it is taken out, cooled, and aired ; and then entered again in 
the fame bath, after a proportional quantity of copperas has been 
added. The ladder you W zuld have your br2wn, the larger mult be 

roportion of copperas. 
e in * manege, is applied to horſes of a very dark 
cheſnut- colour. | 

BrowN wort, in botany. See SEL F. Heul, and FiG- vort. 

BROWN/ZEA, in botany, a plant which makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance with it's allemvlage of purple or blood-red flowers: it is a 
genus of the monodelphia enueandria claſs, of which there are only 
two ſpecies vet dilcovered. 

BROWNISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a religious ſect that 
ſprung up in England towards the end of the ſixteenth century. 
"Their leader was one Robert Brown, a native of Northampton. 
They ſeparated from the eſtabliſhed church on account of it's diſci- 
pline and form of government. They equally diſliked epiſcopacy 
and preſbyterianiſm. They condemned the ſolemn celebration of 
marr:ages in churches, maintaining that matrimony being a politi- 
cal contract, the confirmation of it ought to proceed from the civil 
magiſtrate. They rejected all forms of prayer, and held that the 
Lord's prayer was not to be recited as a prayer, being given ouly as 
a mode], upon which to form our prayers. 

The Brawni/is, after their leader had ſuffered divers perſecutions 
from the biſhops, by impriſonment, at length left the kingdom, and 
ſeitled at Middleburgh, in Zealand; where they obtained leave of 
the fates to worſhip God in their own way, and form a church ac- 
cording to their own model; which they had not long done, before 
this handful of men, juſt delivered from the ſeverities of the biſhops, 
began to differ among themſelves, and crumble into ſo many par- 
ties, that Brown, their paſtor, grew weary of his office; and, re- 
turning to England in 1589, renounced his 1 ww of ſeparation ; 
and was preferred to the rectory of a church in Northamptonſhire, 
and died, after leading a very idle and diſſolute life, in 1630. 

The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſolution of the 
church at Middleburgh ; but the ſeeds of Brown'iſm, which he had 
town in England, were ſo far from being deſtroyed, that Sir Wal- 
ter Ralcigh, in a ſpeech in 1592, computes no leſs than twenty 
thouſand tollowers of it. Moſt of their diſcipline has been adopted 
by the Independents, a party which afterwards aroſe from among 
the Brawnijts, 

The laws were executed with great ſeverity on the Broawnifts ; 
their books were prohibited by queen Elizabeth, and their perſons 
unpriſoned, and many of them were hanged. The eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion, and the ſtar-chamber, in fine, diſtreſſed them to ſuch a 
degree, that they reſolvꝛd to quit their country. Accordingly, many 
tamilies retired, and ſettled at Amſterdam, where they formed a 
church, and choſe Mr. Johnſon their paſtor ; and after him Mr. 
Ainfworth, author of the learned commentary on the Pentatcuch. 
Their church flouriſhed near an hundred years. 

BROWSE, Brxouce, or BRUTTLE, the tops of the branches of 
trees, whereon dealts feed. 

BrowsE particularly ſignifies the food which deer find in young 
coples, continually ſprouting afreſh. 

BROWSE, beaſts of, or BROWSING: beafts, all thoſe of the fallow 
kind, as the deer, roe-buck, rupicapra, &C. R 

ROWSE-w29d, properly denotes ſpray or bruſh-wood. 

BROWTING, from the French Breuter, ſignifies breaking off 
2 of the ſlender branches of trees, when too long for their 

rength, | a 

BRUCHUS, a genus of coleoptera, with filiform antennæ. Lin- 
nrus enumeratcs ſeven ſpecies of theſe inſeRs. 

BRUISER, in mechanics, the name of a concave tool uſed for 
grinding and poliſhing the ſpecula of teleſcopes. It is made of braſs, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and hammered as near to the gage 
3 poſſible. It is tinned on the convex fide, and made equally broad 
= You and top. This ſerves to reduce the hgure of the hones, 

en 1t 15 too Convex, and to rub down any gritty matter that hap- 
bens to be mixed with the putty before the {peculum is applied to 
the poliſher. 
l pharmacy, ſigniſies the operation of breaking 
10 —_ a thing coarſely, or by halves ; frequently practited on 
ae woods, and other hard bodies, to make them yield their juice 
irtue more freely than they would do whole. 
BRUMALIA, in antiqui e ſcitivo 8M cele- 
A, quity, were ſeſtixals of Bacchus, cele 


ated twice a year, the firſt on the twelfth of the calends of March, 
and the other on the 


on inſtituted by Romulus, who during theſe feaſts uſed to enter- 

aln the lenate, O 

in RUNSFELSIA, in botapy, a plant whoſe flower is of one leaf, 
unnel-(haped, having a long tube, but ſpreads open at the top; 
No 34. Vol. I. 


eighteenth of the calends of November. They | 


two, and bringing it by means of a packthrea 


it hath five ſtamina of the length of the tube, which are inſerted in 
the petal. In the center is laced a ſmall round germen ; the em- 
palement afterwards becomes a globular berry, with one cell, in- 
cloſing a great number of ſmall leeds, which adhere to the ſkin of 
the fruit. It is of the pentandria mmzgynia claſs, and very rare in 
our gardens. We know but one ſpecies, which is a native of the 
ſugar iſlands in America. | 

BRUNIA, in botany, a ſpecies of the protea plant. 

BRUSH, an implement compoſed of hairs or hogs briſtles, faſ- 
tened in the holes of a block of wood, pierced for that purpoſe. 

The manner of making bruſhes is by folding the hair or briſtle in 

4. or wire, engaged in 
the fold, through the holes wherewith the wood is pierced all over, 
or faſtened therein with glue, or pitch. When the holes are thus 
all filled, they cut the ends of the hair, to make the ſurface even. 

BrvsH, fheermens, is made of wild boars briſtles, and ſerves to 
lay the wool or nap of cloths, after ſheering it for the laſt time. 

The fleſh-bruſh is of uſe in medicine, eſpecially in caſe of rheu- 
matiſms, and certain cutaneous diſorders. See FRICTION. 

The bruſh is alſo applied to the ſoles of the feet of new-born in- 
fants, when fainting, to find whether they be alive or dead. 

BzvsH, in electricity, denotes the luminous appearance of the 
electrie matter, iſſuing in a parcel of diverging rays, from a point. 
Beccaria aſcribes this appearance to the force with which the elec- 
tric fluid, going out of a point, divides the contiguous air, and 
paſſes through it, to that which is more remote. Sce STAR. 

BRUSHES, wrre, are ſuch as ſilverſmiths and gilders uſe for ſcrub- 
_ ſilver, copper, or braſs pieces, in order to gild them. 

RUSH a fox, is applied by ſportſmen to his drag or tail, the 
tip or end of which they call the chape. 

Brusm iron ore, a kind of ore full of creaſes, reſembling the hair 
of a bruſh, i 

BrusH alſo denotes a ſmall thicket or coppice. 

BxusH-word, ſmall lender wood or ſpray. See BROwsE. 

BRUSHING, in horſemanſhip. A horſe ſhould have his 27 
ing gallop before watering in a morning : a bruſhing gallop denotes a 
briſk one. 

BRUTE, an animal without the uſe of reaſon, or that acts by 
mere inſtinct, in which ſenſe it implies much the ſame with beaſt, 
and comprehends all animals, except the human ſpecies. 

Philoſophers are however far from being agreed on this ſubject ; 
ſome making them mere machines, while others raiſe them to a le- 
vel with mankind, and allow them both reaſon and immortality. 
Perhaps thoſe come neareſt the truth, who, by taking a middle 
courſe, avoid the two extremes, and allow brutes to have imagina- 
tion, memory, and paſſion ; but deny that they have underſtanding 
or reaſon, at Jeaſt in any degree comparable to that of mankind, 

Among brutes, the monkey-kind bear the neareſt reſemblance to 
man; and this, both in the external ſhape and internal ſtructure, 
though more in the former than the latter. In the monkey-kind, 
the higheſt and the neareſt approaching the likeneſs of man, is the 
ORANG OUTANG, or homo ſylveſtris. 

The ſtruQture and ceconomy of brutes make the object of what is 
called comparative ANATOMY. 

They have ſenſible knowledge, but want intellectual knowledge; 
they have apprehenſion, but not reflection; are capable of prudence, 
which is only a great pitch of experience, but not of ſapience, which 
can only be the truit of evidence. The chief operation of a rational 
ſoul is judgment, by which we diſtinguiſh true from falſe ; to which 
the memory and imagination are ſubſervient. But this cannot be 
aſcribed to brutes, ſince they do not make propolitions. "They are 
incapable of ſcience, for want of names and ſigns whereby to de- 
note abſtract ideas: however, there is no talent peculiar to man, 
which we may not diſcover ſome beſemblance of in brutes, except 
ſpeech and curioſity. As for ſpeech or enunciative reaſon, to many 
it does not ſeem fo neceſlary, ſince many of the philoſophers con- 
demn it as a vice, and enjoin abſolute ſilence : in reality, ſuppoſing 
a man naturally dumb, does it follow, that he is void of reaſon ? Is 
it any objection then to the reaſoning of Srutes, that they have not 
the uſe ot ſpeech, though, as a late author expreſſes it, they have all 
the organs neceſſary for that purpoſe ? 

Some have pretended, that they have a jargon intelligible to one 
another; and Porphyry relates, that Tireſias and Apollonius Tya- 
næus underſtood their language. There is at leaſt a ſimilitude of 
ſpeech in brutes, for they know each other by their voices, and have 
their ſigns whereby they expreſs anger, joy, and other pom : 
thus a dog aſllaults in one ſtrain, fawns in another, howls in an- 
other, and cries when beaten in another. It is true, their ſpeech 
to us appears rude and inarticulate ; but perhaps our's is the ſame in 
their ears. And if the voice of brutes be unintelligible to us, does 


not the ſame hold of the language of our own kind, till we have 


been inſtructed in it? The language of foreigners, what does it ap- 
pear to us, but a confuſed unmeaning heap of ſounds? In fine, if 
laughter be peculiar to men, we ſec the image of it in brutes, ſigni- 
hed by the motion of their ears, eyes, mouth, tongue, &c. Laſtly, 
what is ſo peculiar to man as forelight of futurity ? but have not 
beaſts this, which lay up ſtores with great care in their cells, as the 
ant, bee, &c. ? 

Can any perſon, ſays LaRantius, deny that brutes have reaſon, 
when they oſten outwit man himſelf ?”” Sextus, more particularly, 
gives a compariſon between dogs and the human kind. Ihe former 
excels the latter as to ſenſe; it has a quicker {cent, whereby to pur- 
ſue beaſts unſeen ; it diſcovers them ſooner by the eye, and is more 
acute of hearing. 

BrxuTEs, mechaniſm cf. The Carteſians, on the other hand, 
adopt that ſtrange paradox, of the mechaniſm of brutes ; and aſſert, 
that they arc not only void of all reaſon and thought, but of all per- 
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ception, "The common opinion, however, of the untaught and un- 
prejudiced part of mankind ſeems to be, that brutes have ſenſe, ima- 
gi: ation, memory, and paſſion, but that they are deſtitute of under- 
Lending and realon ; that is, in the language of philoſophers, they 
have the inferior faculties of the ſoul, but not the ſuperior. 

BRUTIA, in the ancient medical writings, denotes the fatteſt 
and moſt reſinous kinds of pitch, ſuch as are propereſt for making the 
oil of pitch. 

BRYGMOS, ſignifies a kind of convulſion which ſeizes the 
lower jaw, and cauſes the teeth to ſtrike together: to which chil- 
dren affeed with worms are often ſubject. The brygmos, or chat- 
tering of the teeth, which the word means, is a ſymptom of the 
— of an ague or intermitting fever. 

BRYON, un abbreviation ot the word bry:nia, ſometimes met 
with in the ancient botanical Greek writings. 

BRYONY, or wild-vine, in the materia medica, a perennial 
rough plant, growing wild in hedges, and climbing on the buſhes 
with curled tendrils. The leaves arc in ſhape ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the vine, irregularly pentagonal, with a conſiderable indentation 
between every two angles, and the extreme ſegment longeſt: in 
their boſoms come forth cluſters of greeniſh-whate bell-ſhaped mo- 
nopetalous flowers, divided into five roundiſh ſections, adhering 
firmly to the cup; ſucceeded by red berries, containing an extremely 
viſcid pulp with ſmall ſeeds. The root is very large, ſometimes as 
thick as a man's thigh, of a yellowiſh or brownith colour on the 
outſide, and white and fungous within. 

Freſh YHeny root, taken up in the beginning of ſpring, abounds 
with a thin milky juice: if the upper part of the rout be bared of 
earth, and the top cut over tranſverſely, the juice continues to riſe 

radually to the Gicfice, in notable quantity, for two or three days 
ö and may be collected by forming a cavity in the mid- 
dle to receive it. Both the root in fubſtance, and the juice, have a 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous, bitter, biting taſte : applicd for 
ſome time to the ſkin, they inflame or even veſicate the part. On 
drying the one, or inſpiſſating the other, they loſe molt of their 
acrimony, and nearly the whole of their ill ſcent. In ſummer, the 
root proves much leſs juicy, and weaker both in ſmell and taſte. 

This root, taken in powder from a ſcruple to a dram, proves a 
ſtrong cathartic. It was formerly given, both as a purge, in ma- 
ni and hydropic caſes ; and in ſmaller doſes, as a reſolvent and 
deobſtruent, in uterine and aſthmatic diſorders, in which it is re- 

rted to have been of ſingular efficacy. | 

The firſt ſort grows upon dry banks under hedges, in many parts 
of England. The roots of this plant have been formerly, by im- 

ſtors, brought into a human ſhape, and ſhewn about the country 
or mandrakes, to the common people, who were eaſily impoſed on 
by their credulity, and the owners got good livings thereby. The 
method practiſed was, to find a young thriving 6bryny plant, and 
opening the earth all round it, ſo as not to diſturb the lower fibres, 
they faſtened a mould, ſuch as is uſed by the makers of plaiſter 
figures, round the root, with wire; and then filling up the earth 
again, left it to grow to the ſhape of the mould, which it will do in 
a ſummer. The leaves of this plant are alſo often impoſed on the 
— le in the market for mandrake leaves, although there is no re- 
emblance in figure, or agreement in quality, between them. 

BRY TIA, a term applied by ancient naturaliſts to the maſk or 
ſolid part of grapes, after the juice is preſſed out of them. 

BRYUM laclucæ felis, the oyſter-green is thus named by ſome. 
See TREMELLA. 

BUBALINUS, in zoology, the anacandaya of Ceylon, a ver 
terrible ſerpent, common in that part of the world, and very mile 
chievous to cattle; which the Indian name implies. 

BUBBLES, bullz, in phyſics, little round drops or veſicles of any 
fluid filled with air, and formed either on it's ſurface, upon the addi- 
tion of more of the fluid, as in raining ; or in it's ſubſtance, upon a 
vigorous inteſtine commotion of it's parts. 

Bubbles are dilatable and 8 that is, they take up more 
or leſs ſpace, as the included air is more or leſs heated, or more or 
leſs preſſed externally : becauſe the included air acts equally in every 
dne Non. Their coat is formed of minute particles of the fluid, 
retained by the attraction between thoſe particles. 

BUBBLE, in commerce, a cant term given to a kind of projects 
for raiſing money on imaginary foundations, much practiſed in 
France and England in the years 1719, 1720, and 1721. 

The number of bubbles, and their nature, are very extraordinary: 
ſome were ſet on foot to raiſe a ſtock for retrieving, eſtabliſhing, or 
carrying on ſome promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, 
machinery, or the like ; ſome for fiſheries, ſome for inſurances, 

ſome for the digging of mines, &. Some were even authorized by 
patents; and, in others, the projectors and proprietors formed into 
corporations. 


UBO, among anatomiſts, ſometimes implies that part otherwiſe 
called inguen, or the groin. 
Buzo, or BuBox, in medicine and ſurgery, a tumour which 
ariſes, with inflammation, only in certain or particular parts to 
which they are proper, as in the arm-pits and in the groins. See 
the article TUMOUR. 

The diviſion of a bubs is generally two-fold, the benign and the 
malignant: a bubs is ſaid to be benign, when it ariſes ſpontaneouſly, 
without any preceding . and peſtilential diſeaſe, as they 
frequently do in infants: thoſe are alſo of this kind which come 
after benign fevers, being a critical diſcharge of the diſeaſe, and 
therefore commonly termed peſtilential or venereal buboes, 

With regard to the cauſes of benign bubzes, they take their riſe 
from an inſpiſſation and obſtruction of the blood; ſo that they differ 


from other inflammations, only in the particular part where hoy are 
ſeated. 


—— 


In bubzes, which are unaccompanied with any other 4; 

2 * er diſe 
frequent taking of ſome cathartic medicire, with a ad the 
mercurius dulcts, is found to be of great ſervice ; other adi; ky 
which attenuate the blood, ſhould be alfo uſed. When the infla es, 
3 wo gentle, ts give hopes of diſperſion, it may be — 
to apply diſcutient plaiſters externally, as emplaſt. diachyl, 3 
ſpermate ceti, de por ona &c. uy nn Jumplex, de 


But if the inflammation proves more violent, the pains more in- 
tenſe, and the diſcutient plaiſters avail nothing, it will be prope 
bring it to ſuppuration, by the application of emp. Fad ans hes 
gummis, or ſomething as effectual. If violent pains alſo affect ye 
patient, the frequent application of digeſting cataplaſms warm 4 
the part, will not only mitigate the pain, but alſo greatly promote . 
diſperſion, or elſe a digeſtion and maturation. l 

UBOES, peftilential, are diltinguiſhable from other tumours, b 
their happening at a. time, and in conjunction with the plague, and 
from their being accompanied, in the patient, with the ſymptoms 
proper to that diſtemper : theſe tumors are ſometimes joined with 
carbuncles. 

It is not without reaſon affirmed by ſome of the more learned and 
modern phyſicians, that almoſt the whole buſineſs of curing the 
plague conſiſted in carefully promoting the eruption of bubzes. The 
8 upon the firſt appearance of the tumors, ſhould keep the 

ouſe, or rather keep in a warm bed, to be more ſccure from the 
air. 

In the external treatment, it is very ſerviceable to rub the tume- 
fied part pretty ſtrongly with the hands or cloths; and, what is ill 
pref-rable, to apply external maturative and emollient medicines 
whereby they will come out the ſooner ;, the patient will alſo find 
great benefit from the uſe of a cataplaſm, made ex ferments panis cal. 
lids, wel ſals, vel cum fale atque finap! cantrils. To the external ap- 
plications, it will be proper to join internal medicines, by the help 
of which the venom, * ck in the body, may be expelled in a gen- 
tle ſweat ; but ſuch ſudorific medicines as are very ſtrong and heat- 
ing, have been always found dangerous and pernicious by modern 
phyſicians. In ſome caſes, the tumor turns ſuddenly to ſuppuration, 
and in others it remains for fome weeks, without being any thing 
ſofter. When this is the caſe, it is neceſſary to continue the ule of 
the forementioned remedies, till the tumor either breaks of itſelf, 
or is fit to be opened, like other abſceſſes, by inciſion with the ſca- 
pel, that the peſtilential matter may be dilcharged, and prevented 
from returning into the blood. In the latter caſe, great caution is to 
be uſed, in making the inciſion, not to hurt the larger blood-veilels, 
which might occalion very dangerous hæmorthages. 

Bou go, venereal, a tumor with pain and inflammation, ariſing in 
the groin or arm-pits, after contact with an impure woman, who 
is attlicted with the venereal diſeaſe. The moſt certain ſigns of 
bubzes being venereal are, the patients having to do with theſe wo- 
men, and trom their being, and having been, accompanied with 
88 chancres, or other ſymptoms of the venereal diſeaſe. 

ith regard to the cure, there are many phyſicians who hold, that 
the diſperſion of venereal b4bzes are equally improper as in the peſti- 
lential; they therefore judge it necelfary to abſtain intirely from 
bleeding, purgi:ig, and to forward the tumor to ſuppuration as falt 
as poſſible : however, others are for taking cathartic and mercurial 
medicines, together with a decoction of the woods, and other puri- 
hers of the blood. The diſperſion is to be effected with large doſes 
of mercurius dulcis, as is uſual in carrying off gonorrhceas. 

Externally to the tumor ſhould be applied ſome diſcutient plaiſ- 
ters, as thoſe in the peſtilential tumors: the patient ſhould keep a 
regular dict and courſe of lite, and ſhould abſtain from ſtrong li- 

uors. 


The ſuppuration is to be promoted much in the ſame manner as 
mentioned in the benign and peſtilential tumor. 

The internal medicines ſhould be a decoction of the woods, two 
or three times a day, from cight to twelve ounces at a time, with 
thirty or forty drops of ent. lignor. pimpinelle, albe fumuriæ, Kc. 
It is to be opened as the peſtilential % But if the patient dreads 
the knife, the % may be opened with a cauſtic ; and by whatever 
means it is done, it muſt be afterwards well cleanſed. The proper 
dreſſing on this occaſion is the common digeltive ointment, with a 
ſmall quantity of Venice treacle, and a little red precipitate mixed in 
it; over this is to be applied a plaiſter of diachylon, with the gums, 
or the like ; by which means the lips of the bbs will be ſufficiently 
ſoftened : and when ſufficiently deterged in this manner, it ma be 
healed by ſome vulnerary balſam applied on lint. It ſometimes 
hap ens, that the ulcerated bb» becomes ſo ſtubborn, that it will 
neither incarn nor cicatrize by the help of any medicines, but al- 
ways diſcharges a copious quantity of matter. If. in this caſe, 
burnt alum and red precipitate prove of no ſervice, the aQual cau- 
tery ought to be applied, and the lymphatics wilt by this means 
have their communications for ever cut off, 

BUEON, in botany, Macedonian parſley, a genus of the fen. 
tandria digynia claſs. The fruit is oval, ſtriated, and hairy. There 
are four ſpecics, but none of them natives of Britain. They ſeldom 
flower in England till the third or fourth year ; and when the plant 
flowers, it always dies. They make, however, a pretty variety 1 
the green-houſe. The ſceds of one ſpecies of this plant are ingre- 
dients in the mithridate and theriaca. The galbauum of the ſhops 
is ſuppoſed to be procured from two other ſpecies indiffærentiy. 

BUBONIUM, in botany, the after atticus, or golden {lar-wort 
of ſome authors. 

BUBONIUS Japis, a figured ſtone, of a flinty ſubſtance, black 
within, and cineritious without; it reſembles. in ſhape an owt 
head; whence the name, given it by Dr. Plott. | 

BUBONOCELE, in furgery, a tumor in the inguen, formed by 
a prolapſus of the inteſtines, amentum, or both, through the proceſs 
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of the peritoneum, and rings of the abdominal muſcles. See HER“UÜ 
XIA inguinalis. F ; 

BUBULCA, m ichthyology, is a ſmall, flat, and very ſhort 
freſh- water fiſh, rather round than long, and of a fine ſilvery white- 
neſs, ſeldom above two inches in length. Some call it bzuviera and 

45 
be, in natural hiſtory, the buccinum of ſome authors. 

BUCAO, in natural hiſtory, the name given to a ſpecies of 
ſcreech-owl by the people in the Philippine iſlands, where it is very 
common, but intirely unknown to us. It is a very beautiful bird, 
of the ſize of a peacock, but makes a hideous noiſe in the night. 

BUCARDIA, or Buca RDIT/E, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
figured ſtones, formed in the cavities of the larger cockles, and 
thence neceſſarily reſembling in ſome meaſure an ox's heart. 

BUCARDIUM, a kind of heart-ſhell, reſembling an ox's heart 
in ſhape 3 it is of a more globular hgure than the other kinds of cor- 
diformes, or heart ſhells, of which it is a genus, 

There are ſeven ſpecies of this ſhell in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous; viz. 1. A yellow-furrowed one. 2. A grey ſpinoſe one. 

A white furrowed one. 4. A thicker narrow one. 5. The thick 
one, with a cards ſeparated from the apex, 6. The thick kind, 
with the cards in the apex. 7. The baſtard Noah's ark ſhell. | 

BUCCA FERREA, in botany, a genus of plants thus called by 
Micheli, but ſince named RUPP1A by Linnæus. 

BUCCA muſculus, a name applied by ſome anatomiſts to the 
muicle more uſually denominated brccrnator, and contrahens labigrum. 

BUCCALES glandule, ſmall glands diſperſed over the inner fide 
of the checks and lips, which ſeparate a ſzliva uſeful in maſtication 
and digeſtion. 

BUCCANEERS, thoſe ſavages who dry and ſmoke fleſh or fiſh, 
after the manner of the Americans. 

This name is particularly given to the French inhabitants of the 
iſland of St. Domingo, many of whom hunt bulls or wild boars, in 
order to ſell the hides of the former, and the fleth of the latter. 

The origin of the word is referred to the people of the Caribbee 
iſlands, who cut their priſoners of war in pieces, and lay them on 
hurdles with fire underneath, which they call buccaning, 1. e. roaſt- 
ing and ſmoking together : hence our buccaneers took their name; 
with this difference, that what the former did to men, theſe did to 
animals caught in hunting. 

The buccaneers are of two ſorts : the buccaneers ox hunters, or ra- 
ther hunters of bulls and cows; and the buccaneers boar-hunters, 
who are ſimply called hunters ; though it ſeems, that ſuch a name 
be leſs proper to them than to the former; ſince the latter ſmoke 
and dry the fleſh of wild boars, which is properly called buccaneering, 
whereas the former prepare only the hides, which is done without 
buccaneering. 

Buccaneering is a term taken from Buccan, the place where they 
ſmoke their fleſh gr 61h, after the manner of the ſavages, or on a 
grate or hurdle, made of braſil wood, placed in the ſmoke, a 
conſiderable diſtance from the fire : this place is a hut, of about 
twenty-hve or thirty feet in circumference, all ſurrounded and co- 
vered with palmetto leaves. 

BuCCANEERs alſo ſignify thoſe famous adventurers of all the na- 
tions in Evrope, who formerly joined together to make war againſt 
the Spaniards of America, cruiſing about in privateers, and taking 
all the veſſels and ſmall craft they could mect with, 

BUCCEA, or BuCCELLA, a term by which ſome phyſicians ex- 
ou a fragment of a thing, and others apply it to a polypus of the 
noſe. 

BUCCELLARII, an order of ſoldiery under the Greek empe-- 
rors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the ammunition bread ; tho 
authors are ſomewhat divided as to their office and quality. Amon 
the Viſigoths buccellarius was a general name for a client or vaſſal 
who lived at the expence of his lord. Some give the denomination 
to paraſites in the ceurts of princes ; ſome make them the body guards 
of em erors; and ſome fancy they were only ſuch as emperors em- 
ployed in puting perſons to death privately. 

BUCCELLATIO, a word uſed by ſome writers in ſurgery for 
=s ſtopping the bleeding of an artery or vein, by applying lint to 
it. 


BUCCELLATON, in ancient phyſic, a purging medicine 
made up in the form of a loaf, conſiſting of ſcammony, &c. put 
into fermented flour, and then baked in an oven. 

BUCCELLATUM, a term uſed by ancient military writers for 


camp-bread, or biſket baked hard and dry, as well for keeping as 
lightneſs. k 


BUC 
uſually 


Feſtus, 


CINA, an ancient muſical and military inſtrument. It is 
taken for a kind of trumpet, which opinion is confirmed by 
» by his defining it a crooked horn, played on like a trumpet. 
# is inſtrument was in uſe among the Jews, to proclaim their 
lealt days, new moons, jubilces, ſabbatic years, and the like. At 
Acedzmon, notice was given by the buccina when it was ſupper- 
ume ; and the like was done at Rome, when the grandees had a 
buccina blown both before they ſat down to table, and after. 
UCCINA alſo denotes the ſpace or extent to which the ſound of 
the buccina may be heard. 


UCCINA aurts, a term formerly given to the ?ympanum of the car. 
BUCCINATOR, he that ſounds or winds the buccina. 
R: UCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle on each fide the face, 
meg to the lips and cheeks; making the inner ſubſtance of the 
On It's fibres run from the proceſſus corenæ of the lower jaw to 
"© angle of the mouth, and adhere to the upper part of the gums of 
2 Jaws; through it's middte paſs the upper ductus ſalivales. By 
he 25 contracted the cavity of the mouth, and the meat thruſt for- 
ard to the teeth in maſtication. | 


i 0 & ; 
mw) Wies name from buccina, trumpet : becauſe, when ſwelled, it 
 Miaryes the checks; as in blowing a trumpet. 
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BUCCINUM, in botany, a name given to the lark- ſpur. 

Bucciduu alſo denotes the R uM ET Hell, a genus of univalve 
ſhells, ſhaped in ſome degree like a horn, or other wind- inſtrument: 
the belly of the ſhell is diſtended, the aperture of the mouth is large, 
wide, and elongated, the tail is more or leſs long, and the clavicie 
more or leſs contorted. 

This is a very numerous genus, the principal ſpecies of which are 
the ſpindle-ſhell, the mitre- hell, the tower of Babel-ſhell, &c. 

BUCCO, a name given by Riolanus, and other anatomiſts, to the 
muſcle generally called buccinata, and contrahens labiorum. 

Bucco, in ornithulogy, a genus of birds of the cæ order. 

BUCCULA, in anatomy, the fleſhy part under the chin; or, ac- 
cording to ſome, the under part of the lower lip, with the chin and 
flethy part beneath it. 

BuccULa, an epithet anciently applied to the umbo, or prociinent 
part in the middle of a ſhield ; fo called, becauſe uſually made in the 
form of a mouth or face' of a man, or ſome animal. 

BUCENTAUR, a galeas, or large galley of the doge of Venice, 
adorned with fine pillars on both ſides, and gilt over from the prow to 
the ſlern. This veſſel is covered over head with a kind of tent, 
made of purple ſilk. In it the doge receives the great lords and per- 


ſons of quality that go to Venice, accompanied with the ambaſſadors 


and counſellors of itate, and all the ſenators ſeated on benches by him. 
The ſame veſſel ſerves alſo in the magnificent ceremony of Aſcenſion- 
day, on which the doge of Venice throws a ring into the ſea to 
eſpouſe it, and to denote his dominion over the gulf of Venice. 

BUCENTAOR is alſo the name of a ſhip, as great and as magnifi- 
cent as that of the Venetians, built by order of the elector of Bavaria, 
and launched on a lake which is {ix leagues in length. 

BUCEROS, in ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of raven found 
in the Eaſt Indies, China, and Tartary. It's head, neck, rump, and 
tail, are of a gloſſy black, without the leaſt tinge of any other colour. 
It is of the ſize of a well-grown pullet : it's head is remarkably large, 
as is it's beak, which has a conſiderable gibboſity towards the bale, 
riling above the reſt of the ſurface. 

BuceRos is alſo a genus of birds, of the order of pice, in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem. The beak is convex, and bent backwards; the upper 
chap of the beak is longer than the under ; the noſtrils are near the 
bale of the beak ; the tongue is acute and ſhort, and the feet are 
formed for walking. Ny 

BUCHNERA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe flower conſiſts 
of a monophyllous calyx, divided into five parts, which is perſiſtent : 
the corolla is monopetalous, with five equal and obverſely cordated 
legments at it's edge, containing four ſhort filaments topped with ob- 
long antherz : the fruit is an ovato-oblong capſule, with two cells di- 
vided at the top, containing numerous angulated ſeeds. 

BUCK, a male horned beaſt of chacc. See DEER and HuNT- 
ING, 

BUCK is alſo the male of the hare and rabbet kind. Hares com- 
monly go to buck in January, February, and March, and ſometinres 
all the warm months; ſometimes they ſeek the uc ſeven or eight 
miles from the place where they ſit. 

The doe coney goes to buck as ſoon as ſhe has kindled. She can- 
not ſuckle her young till ſhe has been with the ck. When he has 
bucked, he uſually falls backward, and lics as in a trance half dead, at 
which time he is eaſily taken. 

BuCK-maſt is uſed for the maſt or fruit of the beech-tree. 

Simon Pauli firſt recommended this plant in ſcorbutic caſes. He 
ſays it is more ſubtle and penetrating than naſturtium, or creſſes. It 
ſcems at preſcnt to be coming into gon repute in many chronical 
diſtempers; and frequently preſcribed among alexipharmics. 

Many uſe it in their families in the form of tea, and experience 
it's conſtant uſe to be very effectual againſt ſcrophulas, the king's 
evil, and obſtinate ſcorbutic diſtempers. It's taſte, at firſt, is not 
very grateful, but time wears off that diſlike ; we do not yet know it's 
uſe in the ſhop compoſitions, 

In Hampthire, þuck-bean is put to a very remarkable uſe ; the 
brewers uling it in their beer in the place of hops. It is as good a 
rept ty of the drink, and is a bitter of as agreeable a flavour: it 

as this advantage alſo, that one-eighth part of the quantity is ſuf- 
ficient ; it is a very harmleſs plant, and is 3 by many as an anti- 
ſcorbutic, and by 2 in rheumatiſms, and other chronic caſes, It 
might be extremely worth while to try this practice in other parts, as 
the plant might be eaſily cultivated in any quantity, and with this ad- 
vantage, that it will grow on the worſt kind of boggy land, which 
will produce nothing elſe. 8 

Bucx-fall, in ancient law books, a toil for taking deer. No per- 
ſon is allowed to keep a buck-ſtall, who has not a park of his own. 

BUCKET, a kind of veſſel uſed for raiſing and conveying water 
from wells and other places. Buckets for extinguiſhing fires, are 
made of thick leather, ſtrongly ſoaked and boiled. 

BUCKING, among bleachers, the firlt operation in the whiten- 
ing of linen-yarn or cloth : it conſiſts in pouring hot water, ſtrongly 
impregnated with pot-aſh, on the cloth or yarn placed in a tub tor 
that purpoſe. Sec BLEACHING. | 

BUCKLE, in matters of dreſs and trade, a little metalline inſtru- 
ment, wherewith to keep fait certain parts of the habit, as well as of 


the harneſs of horſes, &c. and correſponds to the ancient fibula, 


BuCKLE,girth, among ſadlers, is a four- ſquare hood, with a tongue, 
which is made ſteady, by paſſing through a hole of leather, and faſten- 
ed with narrow thongs. 

BUCKLER, in the military 'art, 1s 2 piece of defenſive armour, 
wherewith the ancients ſcreened their bodies from the ſtrokes and 
weapons of their enemies. 

The buckler is by us denominated a fhield or target, by both which 
appellations we render the ancient clypeus, ſcutum, and parma, 
though the three latter were different from each other. 

Ajax's Buller was lined with ſeven bulls hides. 
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Among the ancients, it was highly infamous, and even penal, to 
return without their bucklers ; they were therefore particularly ſolicit- 
ous to preſerve them in fight. On their bucklers they carried off the 
bodies of the ſlain, eſpecially thoſe of diſtinction. 

Bucklers, on Are denote either public vows, rendered to the 
gods for the ſafety of a prince; or that he is eſteemed the defender 
and protector of the people. 


BUCKLER of caſt, a moveable head, whereby to compreſs the 
contents of it. 

BUCKRAM, a courſe and thick ſort of linen or hempen cloth, 
ſtiffened with gum, chiefly uſed in the linings of cloaths, to make 
them retain and keep their Earn 

BUCK THORN, rhamnus, in botany, a hedge tree, or buſh, 
whoſe branches are full of long ſtiff thorns, and yellowith green 
leaves about as big as the ſloe-tree, but more neatly ferrated about 
the edges. The flowers grow ſeveral together, being ſmall, four- 
leaved, and yellow, which are ſucceeded by little round black berries, 
yielding, when ripe, a purpliſh bitter juice, and having three or four 
angular ſeeds. It grows in woods and hedges, and flowers in June, 
the berries being ripe about the latter end of September. 

The juice of the berriespurges ſerous watery humours pretty briſkly ; 
and 1s good againſt the dropſy, gout, jaundice, and ſcurvy, and very 
ſerviceable againſt the itch, and all manner of eruptions on the ſkin. 

The berries of the tree are ordered by this college of phylicians for 
medicinal uſe, but particularly for making a ſyrup, which was for- 
merly in great uſe ; but of late the perſons who ſupply the markets, 
have gathered ſeveral other ſorts ot berries, which they have either 
mixed with thoſe of the buckthorn, or have wholly ſubſtituted them in 
their place. Theſe are the berries of the frangula, cornus ſœmina, &c. 
which mixture has ſpoiled the ſyrup, and rendered it leſs eſteemed. 
But whoever purchaſes the buckthorn berries, may diſtinguiſh whether 
they are right or not, by opening them, and obſerving the number 
of ſecds in each; for theſe have commonly four, whereas the fran- 

la has but two, and the cornus fœmina but one; as alto by bru:ſ- 
ing of the berries on white paper, the juice giving a green tincture. 
It is a genus of the pentandria mnzgynia claſs, whereot there are nine- 
teen ſpecies, 

BUCOLIC, in ancient poetry, a kind of poem relating to ſhep- 
herds and country affairs, which, according to the moſt generally re- 
ceived opinion, took it's riſe in Sicily. Bucolics, ſays Y oſſius, have 
ſome conformity with comedy. Like it, they are pictures and imi- 
tations of ordinary life ; with this difference, however, that comedy 
repreſents the manners of the inhabitants of cities, and bucolics the 
occupations of country people. Sometimes, continues he, this laſt 
pom is in form of a monologue, and ſometimes of a dialogue. 

ometimes there is action in it, and ſometimes only narration ; and 
fometimes it is compoſed both of action and narration. The hexa- 
meter verſe 1s the molt proper for bucolics in the Greek and Latin 
tongues. Moſchus, Bion, Theocritus, and Virgil, are the molt re- 
nowned of the ancient bucolic poets. 


For the nature of this kind of poem, and the ſtyle and ſubjects 
which it requires, ſee the article PAsToRAL. 

BUCOLICA, the art of managing, feeding, and breeding cattle. 

BUCTON, an epithet given by Ae and ſome others, to 
that part of the pudendum muliebre, called the hy men. 

BUD, among gardeners, that part of a ſeed which firſt begins to 
ſprout, or rather the leaves firſt put forth: theſe in ſome plants are 
two; in others, four; and in others again, fix, or even more. 

Bop is likewiſe uſed for the beginning of a bloſſom, or young 
ſprout, either of a branch, foliage, or flower. 

Every bud, beſides it's proper leaves wherein it is couched or fold- 
ed up, is covered with divers leafy pannicles or ſurfoils, which ſerve 
as a defence to the leaves themſelves. The buds or knots of branches 
ariſe from the inmoſt part of the branches, the ſtructure of the ligne- 
ous fibres and little bladders of the branch being ranged fo nicely in 
this form, that, upon the pulling out of the branch, the bud, which is 
compoſed with the ſame parts, may likewiſe ſhoot with it. 

BuD, in country language, likewiſe denotes a weaned calf of the 
firſt year; ſo called, bores the horns are then in the bud. 

BUDDLE, in mineralogy, a large ſquare frame made of boards, to 
receive the ore after it's firſt ſeparation from it's groſſeſt foulnels, 


The ore is firtt beaten to powder in wooden troughs, through which ; 


there runs a continual ſtream of water, which carries away ſuch of it 
as is fine enough to pals a grating, which is placed at one end of the 
trough; this falls into a long ſquare receiver of wood, called the 
launder : the heavieſt and pureſt of the ore falling at the head of the 
Jaunder, is taken out ſeparately, and requires little more care or 
trouble; but the other part, which ſpreads over the middle and lower 
end of the launder, is thrown into the buddle, which is a long ſquare 
frame of boards, about ſour feet deep, ſix long, and three wide; in 
this there ſtands a man bare-footed, with a trampling ſhovel in his 
hand, to caſt up the ore about an inch thick, upon a ſquare board 
placed before him as high as his middle; this is termed the buddle- 
head; and the man dexterouſly, with one edge of his ſhovel, cuts and 
divides it longwiſe, in reſpe& of himſelf, about halt an inch aſunder, 
in theſe little cuts; the water coming gently from the edge of an up- 
per plain board, carries away the filth and lighter part of the pre- 
pared ore tirſt, and then the metalline part immediately after; all 
falling down in the ie, where, with his bare feet, he ſtrokes it 
and ſmooths it, that the water and other heterogeneous matter may 
the ſooner pals off from it. 
When the buddle by this means grows full, the ore is taken out; 
that at the head part, being the fineſt and pureſt, is taken out ſepa- 
rate from the reſt, as from the launder, The reſt is again trampled in 
the ſame buddle; but the head, or, as it is called, the forehead, of this 
buddle, and of the launder, are mixed together, and carried to another 
budgdle, and trampled as at firſt, The forcheads of this laſt buddle, 
that is, that part of the ore which has fallen at the head, 1s carried to 


— — 


m the xeſt is 
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what they call a drawing buddle, whoſe difference fro 
only this, that it has no tye, but only a plain ſloping bo 
it is once more waſhed witn the trampling ſhovel. 

it is taken from this, is called black tin, and this is ſound to he com 
pletely ready tor the blow ing-houſe. See Dreſſing of Ok k. . 

BUDDLING ovf calamine, the operation of cleanling it from filth 
by working and picking it previous to the baking it in the oven. Sec 

ALAMINE. 

BupDL1xG-4/h, a ſmal!, ſhallow, narrow veſſel, uſed in w 
ores by the hand. 

BUDGE-barrel, in gunnery, an utenſil for carrying powder. It 
conſiſts of a barrel well hooped, but having only one head, there 
being nailed on the other end a piece of leather, which, by mcans of 
{trings, draws together like a purſe. _ 

BUDHURS, in ichthyology, the Iriſh name for a large ſpecies of 
trout, reſembling outwardly the gillaroo, 

BUDLEIA, in botany, a plant, whoſe flower is of one leaf, bel}. 
ſhaped, and quadritid : it's oblong caplule contains two cells filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, growing in low-theltered 
ſpots in the Welt Indies, their branches being too tender to relift 
ſtrong winds. It is a genus of the tctendria managynid claſs, 

BUDNAANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect who not only denied all 
kinds of religious worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt, but aſſerted, that he was 
not begotten by any extraordinary act of divine power; being born 
in a natural way, like other men. Their leader Simon Budnzus was 
depoſed from his miniſterial functions in the year 1584, and publicly 
excommunicated with all his dilciples ; but, afterwards renouncin; 
his peculiar ſentiments, he was admitted to the Socinian communion, 

DUN is the name of one of the Ceyloneſe gods: he is tup- 
poled to have arrived at ſupremacy, after fucceſſive tranſmigtation 
from the loweſt ſtate of an inſect, through tlie various ſpecies ol living 
animals. 

There have been three deities of this name, each of which is ſup- 
pore to reign as long as a bird removes a hill of ſand, halt a mile 

igh, and fix miles round, by a ſingle grain in a thouſand years, 
Sce SAKRADAWENDRA. | 

BUFF, in commerce, a ſort of leather prepared from the ſkin of 
the buffalo, which dreſſed with oil after the manner of chamois, 
makes what we call „kin. This is a very conſiderable article of 
commerce among the French, Englith, and Dutch at Conſtantinople, 
Smyrna, and all along the coaſt of Africa. The ſkins of elks, oxcn, 
and other like animals, when prepared after the ſame manner as that 
of the buffalo, are likewiſe called buffs. 

There are ſeveral manufactories in France deſigned for dreſſing 
thoſe ſorts of hides, particularly at Corbeil near Paris, at Lyons, 
Niort, Roan, Etanepus, and Cone. | 

Bur, among phylicians, denotes that 4 viſcid, tough maſs, 
which forms on the upper ſurface of the blood, aud is called coagul- 
able lymph. 

BUF Lo, bubalus, in zoology, a ſort of wild bull, a ſpecies of 
the bos, or ox, very common in many parts of Europe, and in the 
pope's territories, kept tame, for the fake of the milk of the female, 
of which the ſamous chceſes, called caſe di cavalls, are made. I hey 
are alſo commonly employed in the attairs of huſbandry, and have, 
for this purpoſe, a braſs or iron ring put through their noles, and, by 
means of a rope, or thong of leather, put through this, they are ma- 
naged at pleaſure; though if ever ſo well nc, they uſually keep 
ſomething of their native fierceneſs. They were originally brought 
from India into Lombardy in the reign of king Agilulf, who reigned 
from 591 to 616. | 
The Italian 3% Pale is conſiderably larger than the common bull; 
his body alſo is thicker, and his horns very large, ſtrait for a great 
length from their baſe, then b-nding inwards, not round, but com- 
prelſed, with one fide ſharp, and of a black colour; the toughneſs of 
his ſkin, of which buft-leather is made, is well known. 

Beſides this, there are other varieties of this ſpecies ; as the naked 
buffais of the Eaſt Indies, with briſtly thin hairs, with the rump 
and thighs quite bare, the firlt marked with two duſky ſtripes point- 


aſhing 


ing downwards, the laſt with two tranſverſe ſtripes ; and with horns 


compreſſed ſideways, taper, and ſharp at the point. 

The American 6b:ffa/s, or the bos biſon of Linnaeus, has horns very 
cloſely united at the baſe, bending inwards and downwards, and 
turning outwards at their points; they are two feet round at the 
baſe, very prominent, ſharp at the point, and two feet long ; the head 
and ſhoulders are covered with long hairs of a dark colour ; the body 
is naked behind, the ſhoulders high, and the fleſh ſmells ſtrong ot 
muſk. It lodges among the high reeds in the Savannahs, in the in- 
terior parts of North America it is very fierce, but capable of be- 
ing tamed, and will breed with the common kind. It weighs from. 
160 to 2400 lb. Sce Duadrupeds, fig. 12. BISON. 

The dwarf buffal; has horns cloſe at the baſe, broad and flat at the 
beginning, receding in the middle, almoſt meeting at the points, and 
ſtanding erect. This animal is larger than a roe-buck, but lets than 
a (tag ; it is compact and well made, with ſhining hair, of a tawney 
brown; ſhort legs, thick neck, elevated ſhoulders, and tail terminat- 
ed with long hairs. 


BUFFOON, a droll or mimic, who diverts the public by his plea- 


| ſantries and fooliſh tricks. 


Gallienus never ſat down to meat without a ſecond table of deu 
by him. 
The ſhews of the Yb were taken away by Domitian, reſtored 
by Nerva, and finally aboliſhed by Trajan. 
BU FO, in zoology, rubeta, or the Toa b; which ſee. : 
BUFONIA, in botany, a plant, whoſe fruit is an oval compreſſed 
capſule, conſiſting of two valves, and containing one cell, in Which are | 
two oval comprelled ſeeds, It is a genus of the tet.ndria ug claſs. 
BUFONITA, in natural hiſtory, the Toa v-/one. This is a fol- 
fil that has been received not only among the liſt of native owes bf 
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the generality of authors, but even hath held a place among the | 
ems, and is ſtill worn in rings by ſome people: it is, however, 
— much an extraneous foſſil, as any animal remaining of _ D 
has been a ſtrong opinion in the world, that it was found in 
1 an old toad; and that this animal voided it at the mouth, 
; ut on a red cloth, 
. are uſually found immerſed in beds of ſtone; and 
re found to be no other than the petrified teeth of the woll-fiſh; 
on part of the jaw of the fiſh having been found with the teeth 
rified in it: hence ſome have named it wolf 's-teeth, Sec 
UR. f 
VI Kroner recommends pulvis bufonum, applied by way of 
oultice with barley-flour and urine, as an excellent remedy for 
ripening peſtilential bubocs. N 

BUGA marble, in natural hiſtory, a name applied by the Spa- 
niards to a ſpecies of black marble, called by our artificers the Na- 
mur marble: it was the marmor Luculleum of the ancient Romans. 
The Spaniards uſe it in medicine, as well as in building; the 

wder of it, applied to red wounds, being reputed an excellent 
7 tic. It is common in many parts of Europe. 

BUGEE, a ſpecies of monkey, about the ſize of a beaver, and 
nearly of the ſame colour, but it's tail and claws wholly of the 
monkey kind. 1 is an mn oo and very rare there, but 1s 

times brought over hither tor a ſhew. | ; 
U GEL Y, in zoology, a large ſpecies of lizard which 
rows to four feet ng; ar will then _— —- inches round; 
tail is very long, and ends in an extremely ſlender point. 
 RUGG-caterpillar, in natural hiitory, a ſmall ſpecies of caterpillar, 
which ſmells exactly like a bug; whence the name was given it by 
M. Bonnet. There are two other caterpillars which on 
ſenſible —_— . —_— my pleaſant roſe-like ſcent, and the 
ther ſmelling ſtrongly ot mulk. ; 
: BUGGERS, Bulgari, a kind of ancient heretics, who chiefly ap- 
peared in Bulgaria, and were otherwiſe called Paterini, Crag and 
Ab igenſes. heſe infamous people are thus noticed by Matt. aris: 

Gres dies autem illos mvoalut haretica pravitas eorum, qui vulgariter 
dicuntur Paterini & Bugares, de quorum erroribus mals tacere quam 
Bui. ; 

"Bucorn, or BUGGERER, a name applied to a Sodomite. Some 
have accuſed the Bulgarian heretics of practiſing this abominable 
crime, but with what juſtice we cannot pretend to ſay. | 

Buc6ts, Bulgarius, a name applied to thoſe who praQtiſe uſury, 
a vice alſo imputed to the Bulgarian heretics, ; 

BUGGERY, the ſame with Sopuny ; which ſee. —Sir Edw. 
Coke thus defines it: Carnalis copula contra nuturam, & hoc per con- 
fuſtmnem ſpecierum (viz. by a man's or woman's coupling with a 
brute bealt), ve! ſexuum (by a man's having to do with a man, or 
a woman with a woman); each of which is felony, without benefit 
of clergy. This crime is uſually excepted out of a general par- 
don. The Lombards are ſaid to have introduced the practice into 
England, 

BUGLOSS, en, in the materia medica, a rough plant, 
greatly reſembling borrage. 

It 1s uſually planted in gardens, and flowers in June and July. 
The roots, Icaves, and flowers are ranked among medicinal articles, 
but are very rarely made uſe of. See ANCHUSA. 

BUGLOSSUS. in ichthyology, a name applied to the ſoal-fiſh. 

BUGULA, bugle, ajuga, or middle confound, in the materia 
medica, a low plant, with two kinds of ſtalks ; round creeping 
ones, which {trike root at the joints; and upright ſquare ones, hairy 
on two of the oppolite ſides, alternately, from joint to joint, bearing 
looſe ſpikes of blue labiated flowers, of which the upper lip 1s 
wanting : the leaves are ſomewhat oval, ſoft, ſlightly cut about the 
edges, and ſet in pairs at the joints. It is found wild in woods 
and moiſt meadows, and flowers in May. 

The leaves of bugle diſcover, on firſt chewing, a ſweetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a conſiderable bitterneſs and roughiſhneſs. In- 
fuſions of them, or the expreſſed juice, are recommended as vulne- 
2 or as mild aſtringents and corroborants, in fluxes and other 

orders. 

Bugle is much uſed by the French both in potions and for 
plaiſters. It is uſed, both internally and externally, for all bruiſes 
and wounds; for ſores and ulcers, ſpitting of blood and hæmorr- 
hages from any part ; alſo for the fluor albus, dyſentery, diſeaſes of 
the throat, and thruſhes in the mouth. ; 

5 oll DING, a fabric erected by art, either for devotion, mag- 
nincence, or conveniency. 

BurLDixs, regular, 1s that whoſe plan is ſquare, the oppoſite 
des equal, and the parts diſpoſed with ſymmetry. 7, 

UILDING, irregular, that whoſe plan is not contained within 
equal or parallel lines, either by the accident of ſituation, or the 
lelign of the builder, and whoſe parts are not relative to one another 
in the elevation. 

VILDING, zxſulated, that which is not contiguous to any other, 
but is encempaſſed with ſtreets, open ſquares, or the like. = 

VILDING, engaged, one ſurrounded with other buildings, having 
eee MP any ſtreet or public place, nor any communication 
out, but by 'a common paſſage. 
˖ UILDING, interred or ſunk, one whoſe area is below the ſurface 
K place on 4 it ſtands, and of which the lowelt courſes of 

are concealed. 

UILDINGS, public, include, 1. thoſe relating to religion, as 
2 churches, hoſpitals, moſques, &c. 2. thoſe erected for 
qo: as walls, towers, baſtions, and other parts of fortification ; 
abt, for utility or convenience, as bridges, cauſe-ways, 22 
e ucts, courts, markets, bazars, caravanſeras; 4. and aſtly, 

Ae erected for magnificence, as triumphal arches, obeliſks, am- 


Phitheatres, porticos, &c. 
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BUILDINGS, private, thoſe deſigned for habitation, as palaces, 
hotels, ſeats, convents, houſes of citizens, &c. Refer to Syitem 
of ARCHITECTURE, p. 168—174. 


BUILDINGS, ruſtic or country, are farm-houſes, barns, menageries, 
mills, baſſecours, ſtables, &c. | 

Bu1LDINGS, hydraulic, thoſe which contain machines for mov- 
ing or railing water, either for uſe or pleaſure, as pumps, fountains, 
relervoirs, caſcades, &c. 

BulLDIxGs, marine, thoſe conſtructed for making or preſerving 
ſhips and other veſſels; as docks, arſenals, ſtorehouſes, and the like. 

UILDINGS, ſubterranesus, thoſe framed under ground, as la- 
byrinths, grottocs, caves, temples cut out of rocks, &c. Theſe pri- 
mitive buildings ſeem to have been principally intended as ſhelter 
againſt the ſcorching heat of the climate and ſeaſons in Ethiopia, 
where the mid-day heat was ſcarce tolerable without ſome defence. 

BUILDING is alſo uſed to ſignify the art of conſtructing and 
raiſing an edifice ; in which *. it comprehends the expences, as 
well as the invention and execution of the deſign. 

The perfection of building conſiſts in it's adequate agreement 
with the intention of the founder; it's decoration, in the aſſem- 
blage of ſuch things as are proper to attract the attention of perſons 
paſſing by; it's ſtrength or firmneſs, in being free from the danger 
of coming ſhortly to ruin or decay ; it's utility or conveniency, that 
diſpoſition of the whole, and each part, which renders it's uſe to 
the owner molt perfect; it's beauty, in the true or apparent per- 
fection of it, conſidered as ſeen. For a full account of theſe par- 
ticulars, conſult the Syſtem of AzcuirtcTuRE, p. 158, & ſeqq. 

By acts 11 Geo. I. and 4 Geo. III. for the regulation of buildings 
within the weekly bills of mortality, and in other places therein 
ſpecified, party walls are required to be ereQed of brick or ſtone, - 
v/hich ſhall be two bricks and a half thick in the cellar, two bricks 
thick upwards to the garret floor, &c. and other limitations are 
enacted, reſpecting the diſpoſition of the timbers, &. And every 
building is to be ſurveyed ; and the perſon who offends againſt the 
ſtatute in any of the particulars recited, is liable to forfeit 250 /. to 
be levied by warrant of juſtices of the peace. 

For the method of ſecuring buildings from lightning, ſee Cox- 
DUCTOR. 

BUILT), in naval affairs, is uſed to expreſs the peculiar form 
and ſtructure of ſome ſhips, and to diſtinguiſh them from others of 
a different claſs or nation. Thus we ſay, frigate-built, galley-built, 
Engliſh-buzilt, French-built, &c. 

UL, in the Hebrew calendar, the eighth month of the eccleſi- 
aſtical, and the ſecond of the civil year : the modern Jews call it 
Marſhevan ; it has 29 days, and it nearly anſwers to our month of 
October. 

Bur, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the common flounder. 

BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument much uſed by the negroes of 
Guinea, &c. It conſiſts of ſeveral pipes made of hard wood; 
which gradually diminiſh in length, and are tied together with 
thongs of thin leather twiſted about ſmall round wands, put between 
each of the pipes, ſo as to form a ſmall ſpace between. They 
play on it with ſticks, the ends of which are covered with leather, 
to render the ſound leſs harſh. 

BULATWALA, in botany, a name given by ſome to the 
herb betel, which the Eaſt-Indians are fond of chewing. 


BULB, or BuLBoUs RooT, ** 282 ſignifies a root of 
a roundiſh figure, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins or coats, laid one over 
another, and uſually furniſhed with fibres at it's baſe. 

In bulbsus plants, as well as many other perennial ones, the root 
is annually renewed, or repaired, out of the trunk or ſtalk itſelf : 
that is, the baſis of the ſtalk continually and inſenſibly deſcends be- 
low the ſurface of the earth ; and hiding itſelf therein, is, both in 
nature, place, and office, changed into a true root. Thus, in 
brown-wort, the baſe, ſinking by degrees, becomes the upper part 
of the root; the next year, the lower part; and the next it rots 
away, a freſh ſupply coming. a : 

BuLBs, tunicated, thoſe compoſed of ſeveral coats laid over each 
other; ſuch are the roots of onion, jonquil, and tulip. 

BULBS, ſquamsus, are compoled of divers ſcales, laid alſo over 
each other ; ſuch is that of the white lily. To theſe we may add, 
the ſolid bulb, compoſed of one uniform lump of matter; the ar- 
ticulate bulb, conſiſting of lamellæ linked a. wa. the duplicate, 
when there are only two to each plant ; and the aggregate, when 
each plant has a great number ot ſuch roots. 

BuLBs alſo denote the round ſpired beards of flowers. 

BULBOCODIUM, in botany, a genus of the hexandria mono- 
gynia claſs of plants. There are two ſpecies of them; one of 
which grows naturally on the Alps, and upon Snowdon in Wales; 
the other is a native of Spain, and has been long cultivated in our 
gardens. "The flower is cor Sow; yo and compoſed of fix petals : 
the fruit is a triangular acuminated capſule, with three cells, con- 
taining ſeveral angular ſeeds. Lemery obſerves, that the root of 
this plant is purgative. Ray ſays, it is emetic, and hurtful to the 
nerves. The bruiſed leaves are recommended by Herman for an 
eryſipelas. 

5 LBONACK, in botany, a name applied to the viola lunaris 
by ſome authors, and known by that of ſatin and honeſty in our 
ardens. 

BULBOUS, or Bur nos plant, that which has a bulb. 

BULBUS vepidtorius, in pliyſie, a name given to the root muſ- 
cari, or muſk- grape plant. | 

BULCARD, a ſmall ſea-fiſh, caught among the rocks on the 
Corniſh and other coaſts. Rondeletius names it galcetta, or alauda 
non criſtuta. . 

BULEF, in botany, the willow, according to ſome authors. 

BULEPHORUS, in the eaſtern emperor's court, the ſame of- 
ficer as ſumma re! RATIONALIS. 
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BULEUT AX, among the Greeks and Aſiatics, the ſame with 
the decurienes at Roine, and ſometimes denotes ſenators, 

BULGARIAN language, the fame with the SCLAVoNIC. 

BULGOLDA lapis, the ſtone taken out of the head of an Ame- 
rican animal, called bulg:zdalf. The virtue of the bezoar, as a cor- 
dial and reliſter of poiſons, is aſcribed to it. 

BULIMY, among phylicians, implies an enormous appetite, or 
an inordinate craving of food at very thort intervals; attended with 
fainting and coldneſs of the extremities, 

It ariſes from ſome vicious and acrid tumour, ſtimulating the 
coats of the ſtomach, and a want of nouriſhment from too quick 
digeſtion. The diſorder ſometimes proceeds from worms, in which 
cale there is but little danger in it, becauſe the effects ceaſe on their 
being deſtroyed. 

But the diſtemper is very dangerous, when followed by large 
evacuations or colliquations of the body : and eſpecially when after 
receiving food, while the ſtomach is yet full, the patient is ſeized 
with fainting fits: for when thoſe things which ought to give 
moſt relief, prove of none, or ill effect, it is a ſign of a great diſ- 
order in the tone of the ſtomach. 

The canine appetite alſo, when the vomiting or flux is obſtinate, 
is not void of danger: for it commonly degenerates into a cachexy, 
dropſy, lientery, atrophy, and other fatal diſtempers. 

For the methods of cure, while the patient is under the * 
fit, it is uſual to have recourſe to ſuch things as remarkably affec 
the ſenſe of ſmelling: as bread ſopped in wine, roaſted {wine's 


fleſh, or kid, and in general all ſuch things as have a nidorous and 


well-ſavoured ſmell. It is ſometimes the practice likewiſe to com- 
preſs the extremities of the patients, to pri:-k them in every part, 
rub their ears, pull them by the cheeks, and by the hair. When hey 
are come to themſelves from the lipothymy, the molt proper thing 
to give them in the firſt place, is wine, and after that other food. 
In our future management they are to be reſtored by ſuch meats, as 
are of good and quick nutrition, but difficult of alteration and di- 
geſtion : they are allo to be treated with ſuch things as refrigerate 
and ſtrengthen. By this method they are greatly benefited, and 1n 
proceſs of time are reltored to a good temperament. 

Evacuation is to be performed, either by vomit or purge ; and 
that by means of ſuch remedies as are proper for thoſe who labour 
under a want of appetite. Galen commends the Hera made into pills. 

BULITHOS, /aprs b;winus, a {tone found in the gall-bladder, 
kidnies, or urinary bladder of oxen. Naturaliſts give divers in- 
{tances hereof. 

BULK F «a ſbip, implies the whole cargo ſtowed in the hold. 

Bur Kk-heads, certain partitions built up in different places of a 
ſhip, in order to form the various apartments. The bulk-head afore 
is the partition between the forecaitle and gratings in the head, and 
in which are the chaſe-ports. See Plate 125, fig. 2, No. 48, &c. 

BULL, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies a written letter, 
diſpatched by order of the pope, from the 3 chancery, and 
ſealed with lead. It is written on parchment, by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a brief. 

The bulls brought into France are limited and moderated by the 
laws and cuſtoms of the land, before they are regiſtered ; nor is 
any thing admitted till it hath been well examined, and found 
to contain nothing contrary to the liberties of the Gallican church: 
thoſe words, propris mtu, in a bull, are ſufficient to make the 
whole be rejected in France. 

Nor do the Spaniards admit the papal bulls implicitly ; but, hav- 
ing been examined by the king's council, if there appear any rea- 
ſon for not executing them, notice thereof is given to the pope b 
a ſupplication ; and the bul/, by this means, remains without et- 
fet: and the like mcthod of proceeding with the court of Rome 
is obſerved by molt of the other courts of Europe, in the papal 
communion. | 

To fulminate bulls, is to make publication thereof, by one of 
the three commiſſaries to whom they are directed; whether he be 
the biſhop or official. This publication is ſometimes oppoſed ; 
but when it is, the fault is not charged to the pope, who ill the 
bull; but an appeal is brought to him againſt the perſon who is 
ſuppoſed to make it: thus the fault is laid, where it is known not 
to be juſt, to evade affronting the pontiff. See FULMINATION, 

BuLL, gallen, an edict or imperial conſtitution, made by the em- 
peror Charles IV. and eſtemed as the magna charta, or fundamental 
law of the German empire. 

It is dignified with the cpithet golden, from it's having a golden 
ſeal appended to it with cords of red and yellow filk. On one ſide 
of this ſeal the emperor is repreſented fitting on his throne, and 
on the other the capital of Rome. The original of this edi, 
which is in Latin and written on vellum, is bad: ann at Francſort. 
Bolts, gallen, were in uſe for a conliderable time among the 
eaſtern emperors, leaden ones being confined to matters of a ſmaller 
moment, 


BuLLs, ſilver, were leſs frequently uſcd than the golden. 


BUuL Ls, laden, were uſed by the Greek emperors, and the gran- 


dees of their court, by the king of France, Sicily, &c. and by 
b ſhops, patriarchs, and pontiffs. Silveſter, yea” Gregory the 
Great, and Stephen III. uſcd leaden bulls ſo early as in the eighth 
century. Pope Paſchal II. firſt introduced the practice of ſtriking 
the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul on their bulls, which, added to 
their own names, has been followed by the later popes. 

Bulls, waxen, were in frequent uſe among No Greek em- 
perors, who ſealed letters with red or green wax to their wives, 
Inothers, and ſons. The Normans are ſaid to have firſt brought 
the cuſtom into England. 

BUL, taurus, in natural hiſtory, the male of the ox kind. 

The bull, kept for propagating the ſpecies, ſhould have a quick 
countenance, his jorchend broad and curled, his eyes black and 
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large, his horns large, ſhort, and black, his neck ff 2 
long and large, his Pate {mooth like velvet, his wells res ly 
ſtrait and flat, his buttocks ſquare, hes thighs round. his a 
ſtrait, and his joints ſhort ; this ſort of bull is the beit for b SS 
and makes the belt ox for dravght. we, 
One bull ſuffices for fifty cows, ſome ſay ſixty. His beſt as; 
about two, or from one to three, before he arrives at bis n 
growth, when he grows heavy and fuggiſh. From that time, b — 
of no further uſe in breeding, he is uſually gelt, and makes 5 
they call a buli ſtag, or Hull. ſeg, to be fatted for the market IN 
When theſe creatures are intended to breed, the better the 
is, the larger ſort oi beaſts are to be choſen, and the greater will 
be the profit. But of whatſoever fort the brecd is, the bu! thou Id 
always be of the fame country with the cow, otherwiſe it ; . 
iucceeds ſo well. Dy 
Thoſe who triumphed, in ancient times, ſacrificed a bull, 


they arrived at the capitol. Bui were alſo offered to Ae 
Neptune. 


ULL, African, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall wild 5, common in 
Africa, and ſuppoſed to be the true bubalus of the ancients, 

BuLt, Perillus's, was a hollow brazen engine of torture in the 
ſhape of a bull; wherein perſons being ſhut up, and fire applied 
their cries reſembled the roaring of that quadruped. ; 

BuLL's blozd, freſh drawn, is ſaid to be a powerful poiſon, as 
coagulating in the ſtomach : but ſome have queſtioned, and others 
denied the fact. 

Bull's gall, is an intenſe, pungent, and acrimonious b 
whence ſome uſe it for deſtroving worms. 

BULL, barnal, is a bull kept by a lord, who has a right to en- 
join all his tenants to bring their cows to be ſerved by him. Sce 
BANNALIS, 

BuLL, free, the ſame with bannal-6-/0. 

Bulls, wild. The wild bulls, now fo numerous on the conti. 
nent of America, are ſaid to have ſprung from one gu and ſeven 
cows, which were carried thither by ſome of the firſt conquerors. 

In the iſland of Hiſpaniola, the French buccancers purſue bulls 
with dogs, and kill them with fire-arms. At Buenos Ayres, the 
Spaniſh toradors chale them on horſe-back, armed with a long 
lance, at the end of which is a half- moon of ſharp ſtecl. Having 
drawn a number of the horned kind together, they let the cows 
eſcape, but dexterouſly take the A with their half-moons on the hind 
legs, by which, diſabling them ſrom flight, they are eaſily diſpatched. 

BuLL-fighting; a ſport or exerciſe much in vogue among the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, conſiſting in a kind of combat of a cavalier 
or torador againſt a wild , either on foot or on horſe-back, by 
riding at him with a Jance, 

BuLL-runming, denotes a fendal cuſtom obtaining in the honour 
of Tudbury, in Staffordſhire, where anciently, on the day of the 
Aſſumption of our Lady, a œ was turned looſe by the lord to the 
minſtrels, who, if they could catch him before he palled the river 
Dove, were to have him for their own, or, in licu thereof, to re- 
ceive each forty pence; in conſideration of which cuſtom, they pay 
twenty pence vcarly to the ſaid lord. 

BULL and b5ar,—By the cuſtom of ſome places, the parſon is ob- 
liged to keep a hi and boar for the uſe of his pariſhioners, in con- 
ſideration of his having tithes of calves, pigs, &c. 

BuLL's eye, in meteorology, a little dark cloud, reddiſh in the 
middle, chietly appearing about the Cape of Good Hope ; thus 
denominated by the Portugueſe, who, on the appearance of it, in- 
ſtantly take down their ſails, as knowing that a terrible ſtorm of 
honor, lightning, and whirlwind is at hand. 

BuLL's eye, amongſt ſeamen, a piece of wood hollowed like a 
large ring, having the end of a rope ſpliced round the outer edge of 
it, and another paſling through the middle of it. It's uſe is to pre- 
vent the running rope from being chafed or fretted by the other, 
which confines it in a certain ſituation required, 

BuLL-finch, in ornithology, the Englith name of the Ila, 
with a black head, and a red breaſt. It is about the ſize of a com- 
mon ſparrow ; and it's wings are elegantly variegated with black 
and red. 

This is a very pernicious bird in gardens and orchards. They 
fecd on the young buds of trees in ing. which contain the blol- 
ſoms for the ſummer's fruit. The black-thorn or ſloc- tree is the 
prom favourite of the bul/-finch, and keeps: him employed in the 

edges in mild weather; but if the latter end of the winter hath 
been ſevere, and theſe ſhrubs are backward with their buds in Feb- 
ruary, he then comes into the garden, the trees growing thers 
being forwarder than thoſe in the field in a cold ſpring ; they will 
ſometimes come in ſuch numbers, as to take off all the buds from 
= currants, plums, &c. in the gardens of a whole town in a few 
ays. 

BULL-fr2g, the largeſt kind of frog. 

"This is a ſpecies of frog common in Sweden, and the northern 
parts of America, with ſour divided toes on the tore-feet, and five 
webbed ones on the hinder. When the limbs are extended, it mea- 
ſures near two feet: it is very voracious, and will frequently ſwal— 
low young ducks and ether fowl: it's croaking is fo loud, as to 1C- 
ſemble the roaring of a %,, whence it's name, See FROG. 

Bui.L-head, the Engliſh name given to a ſmall fiſh of the % 
kind, found very frequently in ſhallow running waters, and called 
by the ancients betus and catus; called alſo MILLER's thumb. 

BULL-trout, a fiſh of the ſalmon kind, caught in many of the 
rivers of England, and more uſually called the {curff. 

BULLA, in antiquity, a golden ornament of a globular figure, 
and hollow within, wherein was contained ſome amulct, to {erve 
as a preſervative from witchcraft and envy, hung about the neck 
by thoſe who triumphed among the Romans; and alſo by the chil- 
dren af the patriciaus, aud even ingenui, as a badge of * 
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ztarv ility and freedom, by which they might be animated to 
3 worthy of their birth. "When they arrived at 
their fifteenth year, they laid aſide the ha, together with the Pre- 
zexta, and conſecrated it to the Lares. 

BULLAa was alſo applied to divers metalline ornaments, made after 
the form of ble. Such were thole decorations uſed by the ancients 
on their belts and doors. 8 

BuLLAa was alſo a table hung up in public courts, to diſtinguiſh 
the days called faſt: and nefaſti ; not unlike our calendar. ; 

BULLAa, in natural hiſtory, a genus of worms, belonging to the 
order of te/tacea. _ ; 

BULLACE-rez, in botany, a ſpecies of plum-tree. 

BULLARII, in the court of Rome, the makers or drawers of 
bulls and conſtitutions. ; 

BULLARY, a collection of papal bulls. A general bullary of 
all the papal conſtitutions, from Gregory VII. to Sextus Quintus, 
was compiled by order of the latter in 1586; ſince which there has 
been pub :ihed a great bullary, by Laert. Cherubin, containing the 
bulls of all the popes, from Leo, in 440, to Paul V. in 1559; and 
ſince continued by others to the year 1676. 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, wherewith fire-arms 
are loaded. Mr. Derham, from ſome very accurate experiments, 
found, that a bullet, ſhot out of a great gun, flies, at it's firſt diſ- 
charge, 510 yards in five halt ſeconds ; or about ſeven miles in a 
minute; allowing therefore the ſun's diſtance 95,000,000 Englith 
miles, a bullet would be near 26 years in it's paſſage at full ſpeed. 

BULLETS, hsll;w, thells made cylindrical, with an aperture and 
a fuſee at one end, which giving fire to the inſide, when in the 
ground, burſts, and has the ſame effect with a mine. There are 
allo, . 

Chain-bullets, conliſting of two balls, joined by a chain three or 
fout feet apart: | 

Branch-bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or ſix inches 

art: and 

Twz-headed bullets, called-alſo angels, being two halves of a bullet 
Joined by a bar, or chain: theſe are chiefly uſed at ſea, for cutting 
of cords, cables, ſails, &c. 

The diameter of a leaden bullet, weighing one pound, is 1.69 
inches, according to S'r Jonas Moor; and the diameter of any other 
builet is found by dividing 1.69 inches by the cube-root of the num- 
ber, which expreſſes how many of them make a pound; or by 
ſubtracting the third part of the logarithm of the number of bullets 
in tue pound from the logarithm of 1.69, and the difference will be 
the logarithm of the diameter required. 

Bullets ſhot into the water undergo a refraction. Swallowing of 

' bullets has been practiſed, to remove iliac and colic pains. Kr. 
Young gives a caſe, w:.ercin this had a terrible effect: the bullet 
happening to miſs it's way down, inſtead of the eſophagus, got into 
the trachea, 

BuLLET-msulds conſilt of two concave hemiſpheres, with a handle 
whereby to hold them; and between the hemiſpheres is a hole, 
called a gate, at which to pour in the melted metal. The chaps 
or hemiſpheres of bulcet-moulds are firſt punched, being blood-red 
hot, with a round-ended punch, of the ſhape and ſize of the in- 
__ bullets, To cleanſe the inſides, they make uſe of a bullet- 

re. | 

BuLLET-bore, is a ſteel ſhank, having a globe at one end, 
Wherewith to bore the inſide of a mould clean, of the ſize in- 
tended. 

BUuLLET-irm. Spaniſh or Swediſh bars of iron are thus called. 

BULLIMENTA, in chemiſtry, the waſhing and ſcouring of 
gold and ſilver veſſels in proper liquors, to make them brighter. 

BULLIVONY, or Bol. LIM ON, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts 
of grains, as oats, peas, and vetches; alſo called maſlin or mong- 
corn, 

BULLION, uncoined gold or filver in the maſs. | 

"Thoſe metals are called þ//izn, both before and after they are 
— when melted down in bars or ingots, or in any unwrought 

v. | 

No nation can ever be conſiderable in trade, that prohibits the 
exportation of bu//zon. And it is more for the public advantage, to 
export gold or ſilver coined than uncoined ; ſince, in the former, we 
have the advantage of the manufacture. 

BuLL1ow alſo implies the place where the king's exchange is 

ept, or where gold and filver is brought in the lump to be tried, 

or exchange, 

BULLITION, denotes the effect ariſing from the mixture 
of diiferent liquors, which is often a quantity of bubbles, or 
froth. 

BULTEL, a term uſed by millers to denote the bran, or refuſe of 
men after dreſbng. | 

-+ wing BULTER, or BOULTER, is alſo a bag wherein meal is 

reſſed. 


BULTER-c!:th, a linen or hair cloth, wherein flour or meal 1s 
lifted or ſearced. 

ULTERS are ſtrong lines, 500 feet long, with 60 hooks, eight 
feet aſunder, and baited with pilchards or mackrel, which are uſed 
on the coalt of Cornwall in the fiſhery of congers. They are ſunk 
to the ground by a ſtone faſtened to them; and ſuch a number of 

Ile are ſometimes tied together, as to extend a mile in length. 
BULWARK, an ancient fortification, the ſame which the mo- 
erns call RAMPART ; which ſce. | 
4 -boat, in ſca- language, a ſmall boat uſed to ſell vegetables, 
C, to ſhips lying at a diſtance from the ſhore. 
BUMBUNNY, a name applied by the people of Guinea to a 
plant, vicd by them as an emetic. 
BUMICILLI, a ſect of Mahometans, in Africa, ſaid to be 
rent ſorcerers: they fight againſt the devil, as they ſay; and fre- 


nently run about covered with blood and bruiſes in a great fright: 
they ſometimes counterfeit combats with him at noon-day, and in 
the prelence of numbers of people, for the ſpace of two or three 
hours, with darts, javelins, ſcimitars, &c. laying deſperatcly about 
them, till they fall down on the ground oppreſſed with blows : after 
reſting a moment, they recover their ſpirits, and walk off. 

BUMKIN, or BooMKkIN, in naval affairs, a ſhort J or bar of 
timber, projecting from cach bow of a ſhip, to ſtretch the lower edge 
of the fore-ſail to windward. It is confined to the ſhip's bow by a 
ſtrong rope. 

BUN, the dry ftalk of hemp after the rind is ſtripped of. 

BUNCH, a cluſter or aſſemblage of certain things, as of grapes, 
currants, &c, 


BUNCH likewiſe ſignifies a tumor, or protuberance, on an ani- 
mal or vegetable body. 

BuxcCH, in ſurgery, implies an elevation of the back, ariſing 
from an exterior luxation of the vertebra thereof, 

The cure is begun by keeping emollichts for a conſiderable time 
on the vertebra, whereby to looſen the ligainents, and is finiſhed 
by applying an iron boddice, which, by compreſling the vertebre, 
gradually drives them back to their natural lituation. 

Bu NCH ES, otherwiſe called knobs, warts, and wens, in horſes, 
are diſcaſes ariling from foul meat, bruiſes, hard labour, or the like; 


hereby the blood becoming putrefied and foul, ſuch excreſcencies 


are produced. 


BUNCHED cad, among floriſts, thoſe which jut out, and 
wherein the ſeed is lodged. 


BUNCHED als, are round roots with knobs or knots in them. 
See BULs and Root. 

BUNG, the ſlopple or plug of a caſk, barrel, or the like. Some 
leave the hung open for ſome ime, after tunning new wine, that 
when the liquor comes to work, there may be vent for the froth or 
ſcum, and that the hoops may not be in danger of burſting by the 
violence of the fermentation. In the other caſe, the veſlel ſhould 
be hooped with iron. 

BUNIAS, or navew, in botany, corn or ſquare-podded rocket, a 
genus of the 7tetradynamia filigusſa claſs of plants. It is ſown in 
mmm and flowers in April: the root is uſed in food, and the 
ecd in phyſic. The feeds are ſaid to be heating, drying, abſter- 
ging, aperitive, and digeſtive ; and to be inimical to venery. 

BU K, or BUNKEN, a word frequent among Arabian phyſi- 
cians, and ſuppoſed to denote an aromatic root ufed in cardiac, 
ſtomachic, and carminative compoſitions. See LEUCACANTHA. 

BUNT, in naval affairs, the middle part of any ſquare fail, from 
top to bottom; and hence 

BuNT-/ines, are ſmall ropes paſſed up behind the yards, and run- 
ning through a block or pully on the yard, reach down before their 
reſpective fails; to the foot-rope or bottom of which they are faſ- 
tened in ſmall holes of the rope called cringles. Their ule is to 
haul the but of the ſail cloſe up to the yard, when it is to be brailed 
up, or furled. See BRAIL and FuRL. 


BUNTINE, a thin woollen ſtuff, of which ticy uſually make 


the colours and ſignals of a ſhip. 
BUNTING, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of the emberiza. 


It's head reſembles, in ſome meaſure, that of a rail; the chin, 


breaſt, and belly, are of a yellowiſh White; the throat hath oblon 
black ſpots; the tail is about three inches long, and of a duſky . 
colour. It generally ſits and ſings upon the higheſt twigs of trees 
and ſhrubs. 

BUONACCORDO, a ſmall ſtringed muſical inſtrument, reſem- 
bling a ſpinet or harplichord, and uſed by children to learn to play 
on, becauſe of the ſhortneſs of their fingers. 

BUOY, at fea, a ſhort piece of wood, or a cloſe-hooped barrel, 
faltened fo as to float directly over the anchor, that the men, who 
go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may know where it lies, 

Buoy is alſo a piece of wood, or cork, ſometimes an empty caſk, 
well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurface of the water, and faſtencd, 
by a chain or cord, to a large ſtone, piece of broken cannon, or the 
like, ſerving to mark the 833 places near a coaſt, as rocks, 
ſhoals, wrecks of vellels, anchors, &c. 

There are ſometimes, inſtead of boys, pieces of wood placed in 
form of maſts, in conſpicuous places; and ſometimes large trees are 
planted in a particular manner, in number two at leaſt, to be taken 
in a right line, the one hiding the other, fo as the two may appear 
to the cye no more than one. 

Cone-buoys, are thoſe in the form of a cone, floating over dan- 
gerous banks and ſhallow places. 

Nun-buzys, are ſhaped like the middle fruſtum of two cones, 
abutting upon a common baſe tapering at each end. 

Wooden-buzys, arc ſolid pieces of timber, ſometimes in the ſhape 
of a cylinder, and ſometimes of a nun-bx2y. 

Cable-buoys, are common calks employed to %s up the cable 
from rocky ground. 5 

Buov, lings ef, 1 faſtened to the busy, by which it is hung, 
and ſpliced round it like the braces of a drum. : 

Buoy, #2 ftream the, is to let the anchor fall while the ſhip has 


way. 

3 up the cable, is to faſten ſome pieces of wood, barrel, &c. 
to the cable, near the anchor, that the cable may not touch ground, 
in caſe it be foul or rocky, leſt it ſhould be fretted and cut oft. 

Buoy-repe, the rope which faſtens the boy to the anchor. It's 
length ſhould be little more than the depth of the water where the 
om. \a lies; and it ſhould be ſtrong enough to draw up the anchor 
when the cable is broke. 

BUOYANT, ſomething, which, by it's aptnels to float, bears up 
other more ponderous and heavy bodies. | 

BUPHAGA, a genus of the order of pic, in Senegal, of which 
there is but one ſpecies, 


BUPHONIA, 
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BUPHONIA, from gag, 9x, and @wwm, laughter, an ancient 
Athenian feaſt or ceremony, denominated from a bullock flain 
therein, with quaint formalities. - ; 

The origin of the buphonia, we are told, is this: it was forbidden 
by the laws of Attica to kill an ox : but it once happened, at the 
feaſt of the diipolia, that an ox eat the corn, others ſay the cakes, 
which had been dreſſed for the ſacrifice. Thaulon the prieſt, en- 
raged at this, preſently killed him, and fled for it. On which the 
Athenians, fearing the reſentment of the gods, and fei mag them- 
ſelves ignorant * had committed the ſact, brought the bloody ax 
before the judges, where it was ſolemnly arraigned, tried, found 

Ilty, and condemned. And, in memory of this event, a feaſt was 
inſtituted under the denomination of buphonia. In which it was 
ſtill cuſtomary for the prieſt to fly, and judgment to be given about 
the ſlaughter of the ox. 

BUPHTHALMUS, a name applied by ſome of the ancient bo- 
taniſts to the common great — or SEDUM majus, from the 
_ of it's growing in cluſters, reſembling the eyes of large 
animals. 

BUPRESTIS, in zoology, a ſort of oblong cantharides, of a 
ſtinking ſmell, and very ſevere bite : they are a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of bn: The feelers are like briſtles, and 
about the length of the breaſt ; the head is half retracted into the 
thorax. There are twenty-ſeven ſpecies of this inſect, moſt of them 
natives of the Indies. 

BURACO e velta, in ichthyology, a fiſh caught on the Braſilian 
ſhores, and more uſually known among authors by the name guaibi- 
coara, there given it. 

BURBARUS, a name applied by ſome writers on fiſhes to the 
common carp. See CYPRINUS. HS 

BURBER, an Egyptian piece of money ; being a thick piece of 
copper, about the ſize of a ſixpence; twelve of them make a medine 
in that country. 

BURBOT, muftela fluviatilis, the gadus lia of Linnæus; a fiſh 
common in the Trent, and many other of our rivers, and in other 
places called the eel-pout. : 

BURCA, among the Turks, an appellation given to the rich co- 
vering of the door of the houſe at Mecca it is ten feet long, and 
five wide; on it are ſeveral figures and Arabic letters, very richly 
embroidered in gold, on a ground of red and green. They carry 
this about in their ſolemn proceſſions; and it is often made to ſtop, 
that the people may touch it. | 

BURDA, a name given by middle-age writers to a garment made 
of ruſhes. 

BURDACK, an Egyptian veſſel, which ſheep uſually drink out 
of at Cairo. They are made of a peculiar ſort of earth, which is 
ſuppoſed to cool the water, and are always ſet to the north, to 
keep the cooler, and covered with a ſtrainer, to prevent any thing 
falling into the water; they are of ſo porous a ſtructure, that the 
water put into them will get through them in a few days. 

BURDEN, or BURTHEN, in a general ſenſe, implies a load or 
weight, ſuppoſed to be as much as a man, horſe, &c. can well 
carry. Kingelberg recommends the bearing of burdens as the belt 
ſort of exerciſe ; eſpecially to ſtrengthen men of ſtudy. 

BURDEN alſo implies a fixed quantity of certain commodities. A 
* burden of gad-ſteel is two ſcore, or 120 pounds, 

BURDEN of 4 ſhip, is the weight or meaſure of any ſpecies of 
oods the ſhip will carry. The burden or tonnage of a ſhip is found 
5 builders in the following manner: they meaſure the length of 
the keel taken within board, and the breadth of the midſhip boom, 
taken alſo within board: theſe two dimenſions they multiply toge- 
ther; and that product ey multiply by the depth of the hole, taken 
from the plank below the keelſon, to the under part of the upper- 
deck plank, and divide the laſt product by 94; the quotient is the 
tonnage required. See FREIGHT. : 

BURDEN, ſhips of, denote thoſe of a larger and heavier ſort, car- 
rying 500 tons, or upwards. ' | 

BURDEN, or BURDON, in muſic, the drone or deepeſt ſound of 
an organ, produced by the thickeſt pipe. "The word is French, 
boaurdm, which ſome will have originally to ſignify buz, or hum, as 
that of bees. The modern bourdon anſwers to the note 7gogYuptauc- 
e of the Greeks. | 


BURDEN allo ſignifies the pipe, or ſtring itſelf, which emits ſuch 
ſound. 

BURDEN, figuratively, denotes a difficulty, oppreſſion, affliction ; 
or any thing that affects a perſon with wearineſs, or becomes irkſome. 
The words repeated at the end of every ſtanza, are called the burden 
of a ſong. 

BURDO, in phyſiology, a mongrel beaſt of burden, produced 
by a horſe and ſhe-aſs; whereas a mule is produced between a male 
aſs and a mare. 

BuRDo, or BURDoN, a term given by middle-age writers to a 
pilgrim's long ſtaff, as doing the ofhce of a mule, or other vehicle, 
on that occaſion. 

BURDOCK, bardana, in botany, a genus of the /yngeneſia poly- 
gamia &qualis claſs of plants. There are three ſpecies, two of which 
grow on highway ſides, and are ſufficiently known by the burs 
which ſtick to the clothes. The firſt is ordered for medicinal uſe, 

Bug Dock, greater, bardana major, called allo lappa major, perſo- 
nata arftium Dieſcoridis, Britannica, clot-burr, or great bur-dock, 
It is the archium lappa, or the arctium major, foliis cordatis inermibus 
petiolatis of Linnæus. The roots have very little ſmell, but a ſweet- 
1ſh taſte, with a light bitteriſhneſs and roughneſs. Boiled in water, 
they impart a browniſh colour, and a ſoft vapid kind of taſte. Ex- 
tracts, however made, are as inſipid as the root. They are chiefly 
recommended as diuretic and antiſcorbut'c ; but are alſo uſed againſt 
rheumatiſms, the lues venerea, and in all caſes in common in which 


6 


| China and ſarſaparilla roots are uſed, for it reſemb 


* 
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their ſenſible qualities. es them in all 


The leaves are bitter, and more ſaline than the roots 
none of their ſweetneſs. The ſeeds are bitter, and flightly aromatic : 
they are elteemed by many as one of the greateſt lithontriptics known. 
A dram of them is a doſe as a diuretic ; but the prickly matter = 
their ſurface muſt be well removed before adminiitering them The 
beſt method of uling this plant as a medicine is in the form of a 
— = which the root only is boiled, e. g 

ad. Bardan. 3 ij. aq. purz Ih; iij. coq. ad conſi : 
& adde tart. vitriolar 7 een r ID. 

Bu R Dock, fer, ardana minsr, called alſo lappa minor, xan- 
thium, or louſe-bur, a genus of the monzecia pentandria claſs. ; The 
ſtalk 1s juicy, the leaves oblong, and ſharp pointed, and of a yellow- 
ith rw, The flowers are inconſiderabſe, but the fruit is a roy 
caplule, containing a ſingle ſeed. From this roughneſs of the fruit 
it is called a burdzc#, though not in the leaſt allied to that plant 
It grows in rich fat ſoils, and is found on ſome commons. There 
_ four ſpecies. It's juice is commended againſt ſcrophulous dif. 
orders. 

BURDONARII, thoſe pilgrims who went out of devotion to the 
holy land; ſo called from burds, the ſtaff they travelled with. 

URDUNCULUS, in botany, a name applied by ſome to the 
plant uſually called iim echiides capitulis cardui benelidti. 

BURGAGE, a tenure proper to borough-towns, by which the 
inhabitants hold both their houſes and lands of the king, or other 
lord, at a certain yearly rent. See BoR0UGH Engliſh. 

BURGAGE alſo implies the rent, or quit-rent, paid to the chief 
lord in a town or borough, for the houſes and tenements therein. 

BuxGaGe likewiſe obtains in the laws of Normandy. 

BURGAGE-free, a. tenure, whereby the tenants were exempted 
from the ſervice, after having paid their rent to the ſuperior lord. 

BURGAU, in natural hiſtory, a large ſpecies of ſea-ſnail, of the 
lunar or round-mouthed kind, very beautitully lined with a coat re- 
ſembling mother of pearl, under which name ſome artificers uſe 


„and have 


It. 

BURGAUDINE, the name applied by French artificers to what 
we call mother of pearl. They do not uſe, in their works, the com- 
mon nacre- ſhell, but the lining of the American burgau. 

BURGEON, among gardeners, a knot, button, or bud, put 
forth by the branch of a tree in the ſpring. Froſts are chiefly hurtful 
when the burgeons begin to appear. 

Burgeons have the tame ſkin, pith, ligneous body, and inſertions, 
as the ſtalk ; that is, all the parts are the ſame in both, only in the 
former they are more contracted. 

BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough or walled town, or a 
perſon who poſſeſſes a tenement in ſuch place. See Borxoucn. 

_— 1s applied to the magiſtrates of ſome towns ; as the bai- 
liff and Zurgeſſes of Leominſter. 

BuURGEss, King's, was he who, though reſiding in another's ju- 
riſdiction, was exempt from it, and only ſubje& to that of the king, 
unleſs the lord alſo enjoyed royal juriſdiction. 

BuRGEss is now generally ulld to ſignify the repreſentative of a 
borough town in parliament. The members for boroughs bear 
above a quadruple proportion to thoſe for counties. 

The right of election of burgeſſes depends on ſeveral local charters 
and cuſtoms : though, by 2 Geo. II. c. 24, the right for the future 
ſhall be allowed according to the laſt determination of the houſe of 
commons concerning it: and by 3 Geo. III. c. 15, no freeman, 
except ſuch as claim by birth, ſervitude, or marriage, ſhall be inti- 
tled to vote, unleſs he hath been admitted to his freedom twelve 
months before. No perſon is eligible as a burgeſs, who hath not a 
clear eſtate of 3ool. a year. Stat. 9 Ann. c. 7. 


BURGGRAVE, properly denotes the hereditary governor of a 
caſtle, or fortified town, chiefly in Germany. | 
The dignity of burggrave is much degenerated in ſome parts, eſ- 
pecially in the Palatinate. In Bohemia, the title burggrave is given 
to the chief officer, or to him that commands in quality of viceroy 3 
in Pruſſia, the burggrave is one of the four chief officers of the pro- 


vince ; and in Guelderland, the burggrave of Nimeguen is preſident 
of the ſtates of the province. | 


BURGH, the ſame with Bo ROUGH; which ſee. ; 

BuRGH-bote, principally denotes an aid or contribution levied 
for the repairing of a town or caſtle. By the law of king Athelſtan, 
the caſtles and walls of towns were to be repaired, and burgh-b:te 
levied every year, within a fortnight after Rogation-days. 

BuRGH-breche, a fine impoſed on the people of a town, or burgh, 
for the breach of peace among them. 

BuUrGH-matls, yearly payments to the crown of Scotland, reſem- 
bling the fee-farm rents in England. See MAIL. 

BurGH-mafter, otherwiſe called bailiff and bar-maſter, an officer 
in the tin mines, who direQs and lays out the meers for the work- 
men, &c. | 

BURGHERMASTERS, or BurGMEsTERs, chief magiſtrates 
in the cities of Germany, Holland, and Flanders. Burghermaſiers, 
in Holland, anſwers to what is called alderman and ſheriff in Eng- 


land, attorney at Compeigne, capitoul at Tholouſe, conſul at Lan- 
edoc, &c. | 


BURGLARY, a felonious breaking and entering into the dwel- 
ling-houſe of another perſon, or into a church, in the night time, 
with an intent to commit ſome felony, whether the ſame be actually 
© dae or not. The like offence committed by day is called houſe- 

rea King. | 

BURGHMOTE, a borough court, held for a town or borough: 
See Court, and MoTE. 8 

BURGOMASTER f Greenland, in zoology, a whimſical name 
applied by the Dutch ſeamen to a ſpecies of ſea-gull, ee = | 
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that and other coaſts; and which is called martinazzs by molt au- 
thors. a 
BURGOO, or Bux go r, a food common with ſea-faring per- 
ſons; and conſiſts of whole oatmeal, or grits, boiled in water, till 
they burlt. In Scotland and Wales it is made by mixing oatmeal 
and water, and boiling it into a moderate conſiſtence. | 

Burgos is a cheap and ſtrengthening diet, and is held by Cock- 
burn very proper to correct that thickneſs of humours and coſtive-— 
neſs to which the other diet of Lailors much diſpoſes them. | 

BULGWARD, an old Unglich term for bulwark ; and is like- 
wile extended to the town, and even the country about ſuch a fortreſs. 

BUIKIAL, the act of interring a dead body, and depoſiting it in 
the ground. | : f 

Burial is an office or a debt of humanity, The deſire of burial 
has been ſtrong in mo't ages, and the denial of it reputed the laſt 
and ſevereſt ot puniſhments. 

Some found the obligation of burial on the law of nature, others 
on the law of nations, and others on the divine law. It is certainly 
warranted by them all. 

One of the ſeven corporal works of mercy, recited by ancient 
divines, is buryiag the dend. The primitive chriſtians ventured on 
it at the hazard of their lives; they never ſerupled it either in times 
of perſecution, or ci the plague, when the greateſt dangers attended 
it. They were always tenacious of the plain way of burying by in- 
humation, and could never be brought to ufe any other; reckoning 
it a great piece of barbarity in their perſecutors whenever they de- 
nicd them this decent interment after death, as they ſometimes did, 
either by expoling their bodies to the fury of wild beaſts and birds 
of prev, or burning them in ſcorn and deriſion of their doctrine of a 
future reſurrection. They feem to have had a particular averſion to 
burning; their method was, to put the body whole in the ground, 
or, if there was occaſion for any other way of burying, they em- 
bal med the body, and laid it in a CATACOMB. 

The heathens believed, that the ſouls of thoſe who lay unburied, 
remcined in a wandering ſtate during the ſpace of 100 years, 

Among the Greeks, drowning was no burial ; for which reaſon, 
it was a cuſtom to falten to ſome part of their bodies a reward for 
bim that ſhould take them up, and bury them in caſe they were caſt 
alhore. Among us, however, thoſe who die at fea are uſually bu- 
ried there, unlets they be near land : the ceremony is ſhort ; the 
corpic being ſewed up in it's hammock, or quilt, is thrown over 
trom the ſtarboard, under the diſcharge of a gun. It is a great 
diſgrace to be thrown over the larboard. 
The Arwaces, a people of Guiana, pulveriſe the bones of their 
great men, and drink them in their liquor. | 
Some nations among the Eraſilians are ſaid to eat their dead, not 
out of hunger, much leſs deſpite, but affection and reverence 
The Romans in Britain Sued their warriors near the via ſtrata, 
or military way, to put their bodies out of danger of inſult z and, to 
prevent the ſcattering of their aſhes in haſte, the whole army caſt 
on them grally turfs ; which is the origin of many of the 7umuli (till 
found among us. Though burning was the ordinary uſage among 
the Romans, yet ſome itill retained the ancient one of bury/ng. 
The family of the Cornelii conftantly interred their dead till the 
time of Sylla the dictator, who, in his will, gave particular orders 
to have his body burnt, probably to avoid the indignities which 
might have been offered it after burial, by the Marian faction, in 
return for the violence ſhewn by Sylla's ſoldiers to the tomb and 
relies of Marius. Burial was denied by the ancients to traitors, pro- 
leribed perſons, ſuicides, and even frequently to enemies killed in 
war; though this was reputed by the more moral and civilized na- 
tions, a violation of the laws of nature. Among the Greeks, ſpend- 
thrifts and inſolvent debtors were alſo refufed the rights of burial. 
But the prohibition of eis now reſtricted to perſons excommu- 
nicate, unbaptized, and that have laid violent hands on themſelves, 
Leots, lunaties, and, in ſome perſons excepted, to heretics, to per- 
tons killed in duels, tilts, or tournaments. 

In Japan, Peru, Pegu, Mexico, Tartary, Siam, and the Great 
Mogul's dominions, they burn their dead. For the great ones, the 
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res are made with aromatic woods, gums, balſams, and oils. The 


uke method obtained among the Jews as early as Saul's time, whole 
body was burnt at Jabeth, and his bones afterwards Euried. Aſa 
was burnt in the bed which he had made for himſelf, filled with 
tweet odours, ard divers kinds of ſpices. Fhe ancients buried out 
of cities and towns; an uſage which we find equally among Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans. Among the laſt, burying within the walls 
was expretsly prohibited by a law of the Twelve Tables: Hominem 
mor uu in urbe ne ſepelits, neve urits, 

Burzing in churches was allowed for the firſt three hundred years 
alter Chriſt; but it was ſcverely prohibited by the chriſtian empe- 
wrs for many ages after, By our common law, no perſon can be 
buried within the church, without conſent of the incumbent, exclu- 
lively of the biihop ; becauſe the freehold of the church belongs to 
him, and he is deemed the beſt judge, who are intitled to the fa- 
vour ot being buried in the church, 

Burying in any ſhroud, &c. that is not made of ſheep's wool on- 
ly, is by the Engliſh law, 30 Car. II. ſtat. 1, c. g, ſubject to a 
penalry of 5“. and an affidavit thall be made to this purpole, either 
do a magiſtrate, or the olhciating miniiter. 

UNERAL, &c. 

ing alive, was the puniſhment of a VESTAL who had violated 
er Vow of virginity. Ihe unhappy prieſteſs was let down into a 
deep Pit with bread, water, milk, oil, a lamp burning, and a bed 
10 lic on: but this proviſion was but thew, for the moment ſhe was 
a the hottom, they began to caſt in the earth upon her, till the pit 
Was filled up. ; 
© OBI L, <briſtian, that which is performed in holy ground, and 
: Vie uſual lervice or cercmonics of the church. 
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BURIAL alſo denotes the dues paid for interment, eſpecially to the 
miniſter. The burial-fee, paid the prieſt on opening the grave, was 
called /or/-ſcot by our Saxon anceſtors, 

BURIAL of an aſs, an ignominious kind of burial out of holy 
ground, under the gallows, or in a highway, where ſeveral roads 
meet, and performed by public hangmen, or the like. Such 1s that 
of ſuicides, perſons excommunicated, &c. 

BuRtAL gf an aſs is alſo mentioned in ſcripture (Jer. xxii. 19,) as 
a mark of infamy ; and, in the paſſage above referred to, is prophe- 
tically denounced againſt Jchoiakim, {on of Joſiah, King of Judah, 
for his cruelty, oppreſſion, and violence. "fg 

BUR1AL of the crucifix, implied a repreſentation of the burial of 
Chriſt, performed anciently every year in churches on the day of the 
Paraſceue. | 

BURIALS, in computations or bills of mortality, denote deaths. 
By lat. go Car. II. a regiſter is to be kept in every pariſh, of all 
perſons buried within the ſame, or at the common burzial-places 
thereof. Sce MoRTALITY. Eſtimates of the hals are alſo kept 
in Brandenburg, Francfort, Breſlau, &c. 

BURIAL is alſo uſed for the incloſing of vegetable or mineral 
bodies in the ground, for divers purpoſes. . Lord Bacon gives divers 
experiments of burying fruits, &c. for preſervation and condenſation, 
and to give nouriſhment to their reſpective trees, 

Some commend bur:als in the earth, others in wheat, to ſeaſon 
timber when firlt felled, and make it of more durable uſe. Che- 
miſts ſometimes bury their cements. The Chineſe are faid to bury 
their porcelain, to give it the greater beauty, 

BURIS, a name given by Avicenna, and other ancient authors; 
to a {cirrhous hernia, cautcd by a hard abſceſs. 

BURLAW, in middle-age writers, country laws, or the laws 
concerning country affairs, 

BURLESQUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed by way of 
drollery and ridicule, to derive either perſons or things. 

Both the word and thing ſcem to be modern; though ſome main- 
tain that one Raintovius, in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the 
ſerious ſubjects of tragedy into ridicule : but, perhaps, this is a 
much better plea for the antiquity of farce than of burleſque. 

Upon the whole, the Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim to the 
invention of burleſque. "The firſt writer of this kind was Bernia, 
who was followed by Lalli, Caporalli, &. From Italy it paſſed 
into France, and became there ſo much the mode, that, in 1049, a 
ſcandalous book appeared under the title of © The Paſſion of Our 
Saviour, in Burleſque Verſe.” Thence it paſſed into England; but 
though one or two have excelled in this ſpecies of writing, the good 
ſenſe of the Engliſh never adopted or owned it. 

BURMANNIA, in botany, is a plant with a ſmall flower, con- 
ſiſting of three minute ovated, oblong petals, ſituated at the mouth 
of the cup : the fruit is an involuted capſule, of a cylindrico-trigonal 
figure, formed of three valves, with three cells, wherein many {mall 
{ceds are contained, 

BURN, in ſurgery and medicine, implies a ſolution of the con- 
tinuity of a part of the body by the force of fire. 

When either fire itſelf, or any inſtrument ſufficiently heated by the 
fire, is applied to any part of the body, the fibres and ſmall veſſels 
at the place of contact will inſtantly corrugate and burſt, white the 
blood and other contained fluids will be extravaſated, and there 
ſtagnate and corrupt. 

Bo Rxs, dry, thoſe occaſioned by the application of a naked fire, 
or ignited body, as coals, flame, red-hot metals, gunpowder, light- 


ning, and the like, which are attended with a corrugation or {hri- 


velling of the part. 

Buxxs, humid, more uſually termed ſcalds, are thoſe occaſioned 
by fluid ſubſtances, as hot water, oil, wax, or me like. e 

Dry burns are of a worſe kind than moiſt ones. Of the dry, 
the worlt and moiſt penctrating of ail is that of lightning; the 
next are thoſe cauſed by melted metals and gunpowder ; the next, 
by fats and oily ſubſtances ; the flightelt of all 54775 is that by hot 
water. 

Bat as burns are attended with conſequences proportioned to the 
vehemence of the fire, they may be divided into tour degrees. The 
firſt and flighteſt is that which occaſions heat, pain, and a ſmall 
velication ot the injured part, in a ſhort time. "The tecond degree 
is when the part is inſtantly affected with prodigious pain and velica- 
tion. The third is when the common integuments and ſubjacent 
fleſh are fo burnt, that they form a cruſt. The fourth is where 
every thing is deſtroyed quite down to the bone. Ihe third degree 
reſembles a gangrene, and the fourth a ſphacelus: whence it fol- 
lows, that burns very much reſemble inflammations, and are known 
in their reſpective degrees by nearly the ſame ſigus. 

As a burn is not unlike an inflammation, in regard to degrees, fo 
the method of cure in both is much the fame. When there happens 
a flight burn, or one of the firſt degree, the moſt proper medicines, 
on all accounts, are reſolvents, of which there are two kinds prin- 
cipally to be obſerved, the aſtringent and the emollient, Mild aſtrin- 
gents are ſpirit of wine rectified, or camphorated: let the part af- 
tected be immerged in this ſpirit, and carefully fomented with linen 
cloths wet therein. Emollicnts are of linſeed, or {weet almonds, of 
olives, of white lilies, of henbane, &c. with theſe the part affected 
ſhould be frequently anointed. The vulgar method of applying the 
burnt part to a candle, or the fire, and Keeping it in that poſition as 
long as you can bear it, repeating this procefs till all ſort of heat and 
pain is removed, is frequently attended with ſucceſs. The injured 
part may be fomented with water, as hot as the patient can bear it, 
till the pain and heat intirely diſappear. ; 

When the burn is of the ſecond degree, which is attended with a 
bliſter, it ſecms improper to open the velicle, or cut the ſkin already 
lacerated ; but the beſt method, in this caſe, is, with all the haſte 


poſlible, to apply one or other of the medicines preſcribed in the tuft 
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degree, and rene wing it very frequently: if the pain continues, leni— 
tive remedies are to be uſed; here the moſt cligible medicines are the 
linſeed oil, Mynlicht's ointment, unguentum nutritum, &c. With 
theſe the part muſt be often anointed; or they muſt be ſpread on linen, 
and bound to the part atfected: as the pain and heat gradually de- 
creaſe, ſome plaſter, as that of red lead, may be applied, in order to 
ſmooth and reſtore the ſkin. If this ſecond degree be more intenſe 
than ordinary, and affects a great part of the body, it will be neceſ- 
ſary forthwith to take away ſome blood, in proportion to the violence 
of the burn, even tiil the patient faints, in order to prevent exulcera- 
tions, deformities by ſeams, and perhaps a gangrene: after which a 
ſtrong cathartic ſhould be uſed, 

As to the third degree, in which a cruſt immediately covers the 
burnt part, it is very difficult, it not abſolutely impoſlible, to cure it, 
without a ſuppuration. When this happens in the face, all dili— 

ence {ſhould be uſed to prevent deformity, which may be occaſioned 
by a large cicatrix ; therefore, in this caſe, the uſe of all plaſters and 
ointments whatſoever is to be avoided : but you cannot be too ſolicit- 
ous in forwarding the caſting off of the cſchar, or cruſt, and the eva- 
cuation of the matter that is concealed under it; yet it ſhould not be 
torn away with the knife, nor ſeparated with the hands: the eaſieſt 
and moſt ſucceſsful method is by the uſe of emollients, ſuch as have 
been mentioned already, applied warm, and repcated till the hard 
cruſts ſeparate from the live fleſh ; the part ſhould be dreſſed two or 
three times a day, and at each dreſſing, if you ſhould obſerve any por- 
tion of the cruſt tending to a ſeparation from the reſt, it ſhould be re- 
moved with the forceps, and the remaining crult anointed with but- 
ter, at the (ame time never neglecting the uſe of fomentations. The 
cruſt being taken off, the wound mult be cleanſed and healed, the firſt 
of which offices may be executed by any mild digeſtive ointment, 
mixed up with mel roſarum: the medicines uſed for healing are 
principally unguenium diapompholygos, vel de lithargyrio, &c. but 
it any portion of the elchar 1s left under theſe ointments and plaſters, 
a danger follows of making a deformed cicatrix, from the conſtric- 
tion of the neighbor:ring parts, and from the acrimony of the con- 
fined ſanies. Evacuations by bleeding and purging are always to be 
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premiſed, and proper regulations, with regard to dict, muſt be com- 


plied with: the beſt method of encouraging the renovation of the 
{kin, is by frequently holding the burnt part over the ſteam that riſes 
from boiling water. But as to the fourth degree, which is always at- 
tended with extreme danger, where the burning has penetrated to 
ſuch a depth as to corrupt and mortity all before it, almoſt to the 
very bone, all remedies are vain and uſeleſs, and there is no other 
way of aſſiſting the patient, but by cutting off the affected limb, as 
is done in a ſphacelus, 

BURNET, in middle-age writers, denotes brown cloth, made of 
dyed wool. 

BURNING, the action of fire on ſome fuel, whereby the minute 
parts thereof are torn from each other, and put into a violent motion; 
and ſome of them aſſuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly off in 
orbem, while the reſt are 2 to aſhes, or diſſipated in ſorm of va- 

ur. 

* conſiſts in a ſeparation of the parts of bodies, made by 
means of fire. Some conſider it as a ſpecies of ſolution, and ſuppoſe 
it affected by a diſſolvent power inherent in fire, which acts as a men- 
ſtruum in reſpect of the ſulphureous parts of bodies. Dr. Hooke 
ſuppoſes the menſtruum to be air, or at leaſt ſome fubtile, ſaline, 
nitrous ſubſtance diffuſed in the air. See Alk, CALCINATION, 
CarLx, FIRE, and PHLOGISTON. 

BuRNING is likewile applied to the action of ſeveral things which 
are cold to the touch, or do not contain fire. In which ſenſe, aqua 
fortis is ſaid to burn cloth; certain fogs will burn or ſcorch the corn; 
and ſevere cold itſelf will burn, that is, have much the fame effects 
on the parts of the body, as fire itſelf, in cauſing gangrenes ; and 
will change the natural colour of graſs, and other vegetables, from 
green to brown. 

BURNING, extraordinary caſes of. We have inſtances of perſons 
burnt by fire kindled with their own bodies. A woman at Paris, 
who uſed to drink brandy in exceſs, was one night reduced to aſhes 
by a fire from within, all but her head and the ends of her tingers. 
3 Lumen Phoſphor. accenſ. Amit 1717. 

Signora Corn. Zangari, or, as others call her, Corn. Bandi, an 
aged lady, of unblemithed life, near Ceſena in Romagna, underwent 
the ſame fate in March, 1731. She had retired in the evening into 
her chamber ſomewhat indiſpoſed, and in the eng was found in 
the middle of the room, reduced to aſhes, all except her face, ſkull, 
three fingers, and legs, which remained entire with the thces and 


ſtockings on. "The alhes were light, and, on preſſing between the 


fingers, vaniſhed, leaving a grols ſtinking moilture behind, with which 
the floor was ſmeared ; the walls, and furniture of the room, being 
covered with a moiſt cineritious ſoot, which had not only {tained the 
linen in the cheſts, but had penetrated into the cloſet, as well as into 
the room over-hcad, the walls of which were moiſtened with the fame 
viicous humour. 

An attempt has been made to eſtabliſh the opinion, that theſe de- 
ſtroying internal fires are cauſed in the entrails of the body, by in- 
flamed effluvia of the blood, by juices and fermentations in the ſto- 
mach, by the many combultible matters which abound in living bo- 
dies, for the uſes of life, and, finally, by the fiery evaporations which 
exhale from the ſettlings of ſpirit of wine, brandies, and other hot li- 
quors, in the tunica villoſa of the ſtomach, and other adipole or fat 
membranes : within which thole ſpirits engender a kind of camphor, 
which in the night-time, in flcep, by a full reſpiration, are put in a 
ſtronger motion, and are more apt to be ſet on fire. 

Others aſcribe the cauſe of ſuch perſons being ſet on fire, to light- 
ning; and their burning ſo entirely, to the greater quantity of Hos. 
PHORUS, and other combuſtible matter they contained. 

It is well known, that flaſhes of light have been often produced 
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from the bodies of men, as well as other animals, by a briſk 


- mot 
Fortunias Licetus mentions a perſon, who, by only rubbing his bo 
with his hand, could make fire iſſue; and Maffei relates the ſame * 


Signora Caſſandra Buri Rambalda of Nerona, who needed oni! 2 
her fleſh with a linen cloth, to produce flaſhes of light. See K . 
TRICITY, LIGHT, PHLOGISTON, PHOSPHORUS, &c. 755 
BURNING is likewiſe a denomination given by phyſicians to dis 
diſorders, on account of a ſenſation of heat that attends them wi 
this ſenſe, we ſay, a burning fever. See Causus. A ſpecies of m y 


neſs incident to dogs, is called the burning madneſs, 25 
If a mare which has been covered, and the colt knit within her 
be covered by another horſe, he is ſaid to bury her. g 


BURNING is allo peculiarly applied to the herpes, or ignes ſacer 
called ERYSIPELAS and arſura. p 

BURNING, in chirurgery, ſignifies the application of an aQual 
cautery, that is, a red-hot iron inſtrument, to the part affected: 
otherwiſe termed cauterization. See CAUTERY. . 

Travellers relate many caſes of diſeaſes cured by burning ; and we 
ſee the effects of it ourſelves in horſes, hounds, birds of prey, &c 

A kind of downy matter, called moxa, brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, is uſed in the cure of ulcers, by burning it on the ſkin: a little 
cone of the moxa is laid upon the part, previoully moiltened, and let 
on fire at the top ; it burns down with a temperate glowing heat, and 
produces a dark-coloured ſpot, the exulceration of which is promoted 
by applying a little garlic; the ulcer is left to diſcharge, or is ſoon 
healed, according to the intention in uſing the moxa. 

M. Homberg oblerves, that in the Iiſe of Java the natives cure 
themſelves of a colic, otherwiſe mortal, by þ::7n7ng the ſoles of their 
fect; and cure themſelves of a panaris, by dipping their finger in 
boiling water ſeveral times. In the country of the Mogul, the colic is 
cured by an iron ring applied red-hot about the patient's navel, 
And among theſe people, the whole art of phyſic conſiſts in the 
choice of proper places to be burnt ; which are varied according to 
the nature of the diſeaſe. | 

Burning has been particularly recommended in the gout, as a ſe. 
vere but adequate cure of that ſtubborn diſeaſe. 

M. Homberg gives us inſtances of two women cured, the one of a 
violent diſeaſe in the head and eyes, and the other of a diſeaſe in the 
legs and thighs, by the accidental burning of thoſe parts, He adds, 
that burning may cure in three ways; either by putting the peccant 
humours into a greater motion, and making them take new routes ; 
or by diſſolving and breaking their viſcidity ; or by deſtroying the ca- 
nals which brought them in too great quantities. 

Burning pyramidal pieces of tow or cotton on the joints, is an an- 
cient practice revived in Europe, chieily by Fab. ab Aquapendente, 
and Severinus, againſt pains of the joints ariſing from cold and viſ— 
cous humours inipacted in them. The operation is alſo ſpoken of 
by Hippocrates and Celſus; the former of whom recommends the 
uſe of raw flax. Severinus calls it the Arabian ning, becauſe moſt 
frequently uſed among that people, though common enough allo 
among the Egyptians. 

BURNING, in antiquity, a way of diſpoſing of the dead, much 
practiſed by the ancient Greeks and Romans, and {till retained by ſe- 
veral nations in both the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 

Burning is not ſo ancient among the Greeks as interring ; though 
we find it obtained in the time of the Trojan war. Their manner 
of burning was this: the body was placed on the top of a pile, on 
which were alſo thrown divers animals, and even ſlaves and captives, 
beſides unguents and perfumes. In the funeral of Patroclus, we 
find a number of ſheep and oxen thrown in, then four horſes, {ollow- 
cd by two dogs, and, laſtly, by twelve Trojan priſoners. . 

Euſtathius aſſigns two 4 Bak for the prevalency of burning in 
Greece ; the firſt, that bodies being thought to be unclean aſter the 
ſoul's departure, were to be purified with fire: 2. that the ſoul, or 
purer part being ſeparated by the flames from the groſs inactive mat- 
ter, might take it'sflight to the heavenly manſions with more freedom. 

The manner of burning among the Romans was not unlike that of 
the Greeks : the corple being brought without the city, if they de- 
ſigned to burn it, was carried directly to the place appointed for that 
purpoſe : which, if joined to the ſcpulchre, was called by/tum ; it 
leparated from it, rina; and there laid on the rogus, a pile of 
wood prepared to burn it on, built in ſhape of an altar, but of dif- 
ferent height, according to the quality of the deceaſed. The wood 
uſed was commonly from ſuch trees as contained moſt pitch or reſin; 
and if any other were uſed, they ſplit it for the more eaſy catching 
fire: round the pile they ſet cypreſs trees, probably to hinder the 
noiſome ſmell of the corpſe. Ihe body was not placed on the bare 
pile, but on the couch or bed where it lay on. This done, the next 
of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile, which they 
did with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, a5 
if it were done with reluctance. During the ceremony, decurſions 
and games were celebrated; after which came the oſſilegium, or ga- 
thering the bones and aſhes ; alſo waſhing and anointing them, and 
repoliting them in urns ; which were common to both nations. It 
is commonly ſuppoſed the practice of burning ceaſed at Rome under 
the empire of the Antonines. | | 

Kings were burnt in cloth made of the aſbeſtos ſtone, that their 
aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mixtures with the fuel, and 
other matters thrown-on the funeral pile: and the like uſage is {till 
retained for the princes in Tartary. _ 

In ſome caſes, burning was expreſsly forbid, and looked upon as 
the higheſt impicty. Thus infants, who died before the breeding 
of tecth, were intombed, unburnt, in the ground, in a particular 
place ſet apart for this uſe, called ſuggrundarium. The like was 
practiſed with regard to thoſe who were ſtruck dead with lightning) 
who were never to be burnt again. Burning, ſome ſay, was denie 
to ſuicides, as a punithment. 

BURNING altve, ehemalig, was a puniſhment inflicted by the Ro 
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mans on deſerters, betrayers of the public councils, incendiarics, 

. and even chriſtians. ; 

—_— the Jews, the prieſt's daughter who committed whore- 
Ping wy lay with his own daughter, or grand-daughter, or his 
mother-in-law were burnt alive. : 

BURNING, ie, in chemiſtry, is performed in cloſe veſſels, and 
terminates in charring or reducing the body to a blackneſs: the fire 
being applied in contact with the body. In theſe reſpects, burning 
differs from CALCINING, and ROASTING 3 which ſee. ; 

BURNING, or BRENNING, in our old cuſtoms, denotes an infec- 
ous diſcaſe, got in the ſtews by converting with lewd women, and 
- fed to be the ſame with what we now call the venereal diſcaſc. 
9 an ancient manuſcript written about the year 1390, is a receipt 
for brenning of the pyntyl yat men clepe the apegalie ; galle being an old 
word for a running lore. And in another MS. written hity years 
aſter, is a receipt tor burning in thul part by a WIMan. Simon Fiſh, a 
zealous promoter of the Reformation, in his Supplication of Beggars, 
preſented to king Henry VIII. 1530, ſpeaking of the Romiſh prieſts, 
lays, ** They catch the pocks ot one woman, and bare them to an- 
other ; they be burnt with one woman, and bare it to another; 
they catch the lepry of one woman, and bare it to another, And 
Boord, a prieſt and phyfician in the ſame reign, begins one of 
his chapters of his Breviary of Health, thus: “ The 19th chapter 
doth ſhie w of the burning of an harlot. 'T he ſame author adds, that 
if a man be hurnt with an harlot, and do meddle with another wo- 
man within a day, he ſhall burn the woman he ſhall meddle withal : 
and, as an immediate remedy againlt the burning, he recommends the 
waſhing the pudenda two or three times with white wine, or elle 
with ſack and water. | ; 

In the manuſcript of the vocation of John Bale to the biſhopric of 
Oſtory written by himſelf, he ſpeaks of Dr. Hugh Welton, who was 
dean of Windſor, in 1550, but deprived by Cardinal Pole for adultery, 
thus: © At this day is leacherous Weſton, who is more practiſed in 
the arts of breech-burning, than all the whores of the ſtews. He 
not long ago brent a begger of St. Botolph's pariſh.“ 

BURNING of diamonds, among jewellers, denotes the putting DIA- 
MoONDS into a fierce fire, in order to diveit them of a yellow or brown 
colour. 

Bur vwd an tle forchend, was ancicntly inflitted on a calumniator. 
We find frequent inſtances of burning in the check; a puniſhment 
formerly adjudged to hondmen, or vihains guilty of theft. ü 

Bux xx G- or mirror, is a convex or concave glaſs, which, be- 
ing expoſed directly to the ſun, collects all the rays falling thereon 
into a very ſinall ſpace, called the focus, where wood, or any other 
combuſtible matter being put, will be ſet on fire. 

Burning-glaties are of two kinds : the firſt, which is convex, 
called lentes cauſticæ, tranſmits the rays of light, and in their paſſage 
refrads, or inclines them towards the axis, having the property of 
lenſes, and acting according to the laws of refraction. The ſecond, 
which are the more uſual, are concave ; thele refſect the rays of 
light, and in that reflection, incline them to a point in their axis, hav- 
ing the properties of ſpecula or mirrors, and acting according to the 
laws of reflection. Sce M1RROR and REFLECTION. 

Hiſtorians tell us, that Archimedes, by means of a concave mit- 
ror, burnt a whole fleet: and though the effect related be very im- 

robable, yet docs it ſufficiently prove ſuch things were then known. 

he machines then uſed, no body doubts, were metallic and concave, 
and had their focus by reflection; it being agreed that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the refracted foci of convex glaſſes. Yet 
M. de la Hire has diſcovered even theſe in the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, 
where Strepſiades tells Socrates of an expedient he had to pay his debts, 
by means ot a round tranſparent ſtone, or glaſs, uſed in lighting of fires, 
by which he intended to melt the bond, which in thoſe days was writ- 
ten on wax. The glaſs here uſed to light the fire, and melt the wax, 
M. de la Hire obſerves, could not be concave, ſince a reflected focus, 
coming from below upwards, would have been very improper for that 
— 4 and the old Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes confirms the ſenti- 
ment; and, indeed, both Pliny and Lactantius ſeem to be of this op1- 
nion, eſpecially the latter, who ſays, that a glaſs ſphere, full of water, 
and held in the ſun, lighted the fire even in the coldeſt weather, which 
inconteſtably proves the effects of convex glalles, 

It ſeems difficult to conceive how they ſhould know ſuch glaſſes 
would burn, without knowing they would magnify, which it is 
granted they did not, till towards the cloſe of the thirtcenth century, 
when ſpectacles were firlt thought on. For as to thoſe paſſages in 
Plautus, which ſeem to intimate the knowledge of ſpectacles, M. 
de la Hire obſerves, they do not prove any ſuch thing ; and he ſolves 
this, by obſerving, that their þurning-glalles being ſpheres, either ſo- 
lid or full of water, their foci would be one-fourth of their diameter 
Ultant from them. If then their diameter were ſuppoſed half a foot, 
which is the moſt we can allow, an object mult be at an inch and a 

alf diſtance to perceive it magnified ; thoſe at greater diſtances do 
not appear preater, but only more confuſed through the glaſs than 
out of it. It is no wonder, therefore, the magnitying property of 
convex glaſſes was unknown, and the burning one known. It is 
more wonderful there ſhould be three hundred years between the in- 
vention of ſpectacles and teleſcopes. 

Among the ancients, the hi mirrors of Archimedes and Pro- 
clvs are famous ; by one of theſe the Roman ſhips belieging Syracuſe, 
under the command of Marcellus, according to the relations of Lo- 
Vn Tretzes, Galen, Kuſtathius, &c. and by the other, the navy of 


italian beſieging Byzantium, according to the ſame Zonaras, were 
burnt to athes, 


Amon 


F g the moderns, the moſt remarkable ning mirrors are thoſe 
O01 detta 


| a, of Villette, and Tichirnhauſen, and that by M. Buffon. 
v"ttala, canon of Padua, made a parabolic mirror, which, according to 
Schottus, burnt pieces of wood at the diſtance of fiſteen or ſixteen paces. 

« Llchirnhauſcn's mirror at leaſt equals the former, both in big- 


* 


nels and effect. The following things are noted of it in the Acta 
Eruditorum. 1. Green wood takes fire inſtantaneouſly, ſo as a 
ſtrong wind cannot. extinguiſh it. 2. Water boils immediately; 
and eggs in it are preſently edible. 3. A mixture of tin and lead, 
three inches thick, drops prelently ; and iron and ſtecl- plate becomes 
red-hot preſently, and a little after burns into holes. 4. Things not 
capable of melting, as ſtones, bricks, &c. become ſoon red-hot, like 
iron. 5. Slate becomes firſt white, then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles are 
converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a blackiſh yellow one. 
7. A pumice ſtone, emitted from a volcano, melts in white glaſs : 
and, 8. A piece of crucible alſo vitrifics in eight minutes. 9. Bones 
are ſoon turned into an opake glals, and carth into a black one. "The 
breadth of this mirror is near three Leiplic ells, it's focus two ells 
from it; it is made of copper, and it's ſubſtance is not above double 
the thickneſs of the back of a knife. 

Villotte, a French artiſt of Lyons, made a large mirror, which was 
bought by Tavernier, and preſented to the king of Perſia z a ſecond, 
bought by the king of Denmark; athird preſented by the French 
king to the Royal Academy ; a fourth has been in England, where it 
was publicly expoſ.d. Ihe effect hereof, as found by Dr. Harris 
and Dr. Deſaguliers, are, that a ſilver ſixpence is melted in 7“ and 3, 
a King George's halfpenny in 16”, and runs with a hole in 34. Tin 
melts in 3”, caſt-iron in 16”, ſlate in 3“; a foflite thell calcines in 77 
a piece of Pompey's pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black part in 
50% in the white 54”; copper ore in 8“; bone calcines in 4%, vitri- 
hes in 33. An emerald melts into a ſubſtance like a turquois 
itone; a diamond weighing four grains, loſes 2 of it's weight: the 
aſbeſtos vitrifies ; as all other bodies will do, if kept long enough in 
the focus; but when once vitriticd, the mirror can go no tarther with 
them. This mirror is 47 inches wide, and is ground to a ſphere of 
70 inches radius; fo that it's focus is about 38 inches from the ver- 
tex. It's ſubſtance is a compoſition of tin, copper, and tin-glaſs. 

Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or convexo-convex, 
collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over it's convexity, into a point b 
relraction; and is therefore a burning-glaſs. The moſt conſiderablſe 
of this kind is that made by M. de Iſchirnhauſen: the diameters of 
his lenſ-s are three and four feet, the focus at the diſtance of twelve 
feet, and it's diameter an inch and a half. To make the focus the 
more vivid, it is collected a ſecond time by a ſecond lens parallel to 
the firſt, and placed in that point where the. diameter of the cone of 
rays formed by the firſt lens, is equal to the diameter of the ſecond ; 
{o that it receives them all ; and the focus from an inch and a half, 
is contracted into the ſpace of eight lines, and it's force increaſed 
ot tat 

his glaſs vitrifics tiles, ſlates, pumice-ſtones, &c. in a moment. 
It melts ſulphur, pitch, and all roſins, under water; the aſhes of ve- 
getables, woods, and other matters, are tranſmuted into glaſs ; and 
every thing applied to it's focus, is cither melted, turned into a calx, 
or into ſmoke : Tſchirnhauſen obſerves, that it ſucceeds beſt when 
the matter applied is laid on a hard charcoal well burnt, 

Sir Iſaac Newton preſented a burning glaſs to the Royal Society, 
conſiſling of ſeven concave glaſſes, ſo placed, as that all their foci 
join in one phylical point. Each glafs is about eleven inches and a 
half in diameter: fix of them are placed round the ſeventh, to which 
they are all contiguous z and they ſorm a kind of ſegment of a ſphere, 
whoſe ſubtenſe is about thirty-four inches and a half, and the central 
glaſs lies about an inch farther in than the reſt. The common focus 
is about twenty-two inches and a halt diſtant, and about half an inch in 
diameter, This glaſs vitrities brick or tile in 1”, and melts gold in 30”. 

A certain artiticer of Dreſden is ſaid to have made very large burn- 
ing-concaves of wood, whoſe effects were very little inferior to thoſe 
made by Tſchirnhauſen. It is likewiſe faid, that one Newman, at 
Vienna, in the year 4099, made a hing: ſpeculum of {tiff-paper, 
and itraw glucd to it. And Zacharius Traberus ſays, that very large 
burning-lpeculums may be made of thirty, forty, or more concave 
ſpeculums, or ſquare pieces of glaſs, conveniently placed together in 
a large turned wooden concave or diſh ; and that their effect will not 
be much Jes than it the ſuperticies were contiguous. 

That of Mr. de Buffon is a polyedron, ſix feet broad, and as 
many high, conliſting of 168 [mall mirrors, or flat pieces of looking- 
glals, each ſix inches ſquate; by incans of which, with the faint rays 
of the ſun in the month of March, he ſet on fire boards of beech 
wood at 150 fect diltance, Belides, his machine has the conveniency 
of burning downwards, or horizontally, as one pleaſes ; each ſpe- 
culum being moveable, ſo as, by the means of three ſcrews to be ſet 
to a proper inclination for directing the rays towards any given 
point; and it turns cither in it's greater focus, or in any nearer in- 
terval, which our common 54rning-glafles cannot do, their focus be- 
ing fixed and determined. | 

Mr. de Buffen, at another time, burnt wood at the diſtance of 200 
feet. He alſo mclted tin, and lead, at the diſtance of above 120 feet, 
and ſilver at 50. 

In order to account for the natpre of þurning-glafſes, whether mir- 
rors or lenſes, we are to conſider, that when the rays of the ſun are 
ſufficiently condenſed by either of theſe, they become ardent, and burn 
with an intenſity proportional to the denſity of the rays in the focus, 
or burning point of the glaſs: this denſity of rays in the focus is 
always as the area of the þurning-glaſs directly, and the ſquare of the 
focal diſtance inverſely ; for it is manifeſt that the denſity is as the 
product of the number of folar rays incident, upon the glaſs, by the 
arca of the ſmall ſpace into which the reflected or 1 rays are 
concentered at the focus. But the number of incident rays is as the 


area of the mirror or lens; and the area of the ſmall ſpace into which 


the rays after reflection or refraction are concentered in the focus, 
being inverſely as the ſquare of the focal diſtance, it follows, that the 
denſity of the rays, or power of min, will be as the area of the 
glaſs directly, and the ſquare of the focal diſtance inverſely. 
BukxiNG, in law. Sce Aron, BRASDING, TREASON, &c. 
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BurxiNG of metals, is performed either by fire, or by corroſive 
ſalts. Some hold b»rning in the ſtone or glebe moſt advantageous 3 
others, burning in the meal. The baſer metals, tin and lead, may be 
burnt, like plants, to aſhes; 

Pliny derided a meteor, which he calls clypeus ardens, burning 
buckler ; and travellers into Italy mention a burning ſpot of ground 
at Firenzuolo, in the Appennines, out of which a crackling flame 
continually ariſes, yet without any cleft from whence it might iſſue, 
Mattei ſuppoles the {teams which the place yields to be a kind of na- 
tive phoſpnorus ardens, which take fire with their coming in contact 
with the air. | 

BukNx ING, among painters. Several of the painters colours re- 
quire burning, to fit thema for uſe, as lamp-black, umber, ivory, &c. 

The burning, or rather drying, of lamp-black, is performed by 
ſetting it over the fire in an iron ladle, of crucible; till no ſinoke ariſes 
from it. To burn umber, they put it in large lumps into a naked 
fire, where it is left till thoroughly red-hot. Ivory mult be burnt, 
to make a black, in two crucibles, luted, covered with coals. 

BuRNING is alſo an operation in} pharmacy. Simples are fre- 
quently burnt in earthen veſſels, either to reduce them to aſhes, as in 
the preparation of vegetable falts, or in order to dry them, that they 
may be more commodiouſly pulverized, as is practiſed in regard of 
hartſhorn, &C. 

Buxx-Bakixc, or BuRn-BEATING, an operation in huſbandry 
for improving land naturally barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhy, and 
preparing it for corn, by parting off the ſurface, burning it to aſhes, 
and [preading them on the land. 

There are ſeveral methods of performing this operation, the fol- 
lowing is that practiſed in the fens of Bedtordſhire, drawn up by an 
inhabitant of that county. 

About the middle of May, ſays this gentleman, we plough the land 
for burning, which is ſward-land, that has not been ploughed for four 
or gve years, or perhaps a longer time: our ploughs are what are 
called Dutch ploughs, with a large ſhare ; the edge and point are 
very thin and ſharp, and are kept ſo by filing: the furrows ſhould 
not be more than ſeven or eight inches wide, and an inch anda halt 
thick, having as ſew baulks as poſſible. When it has lain ſo long 
that the ſods or furrows are dry (in which the farmer's own <ſcretion 
mult gle him, it being impoſſible to point that out by words) it 
muſt be male 11to heaps about the fize of middling graſs-cocks, each 
perſon carrying on before him as heaps about ſeven furrows : the 
work will then direct him how big the heaps ſhould be; they ſhould 
be made as narrow at the top as conveniently as they can, by way of 
prevention againſt wet weather, If every perſon keeps his work as 
to the number of furrows, the heaps will rife in regular rows; but 
it ſhould be obſerved to keep theſe rows in quincunx order, that when 
you come to ſpread the aſhes, they may cover the ground regularly. 

When it is fit for heaping, the cuſtomary way ot this country is to 
let the burning out to people, to burn and ſpread the aſhes, which 
mult be ſpread fo as to cover the ground all over: the uſual price is 
from four to five ſhillings per acre; but that, in a great meaſure, de- 

ends upon the dryneſs or wetnels of the ſeaſon. It would, however, 

think, be moſt adviſeable, where hands are plenty, to do this work 
by the day, as you may then employ as many perſons as you think fit, 
for it thould be burnt off with all poſſible expedition, becauſe if it bz 
long in burning, it is attended with bad conſequence, which in rainy 
weather is hard to prevent; it is therefore very requiſite to purſue 
the work briſkly, otherwiſe the graſs roots, which lie below the reach 
of the plough, when ploughed for burning, will ſhoot out, and become 
almoſt as tull'of grais as though it had not been ploughed at all: 
then, when you plough it after the burning, inſtead of breaking, fo 


that the ſeed may fall into the crack, it will burn up as itrait as clay, 


and then no ſeed can grow any where but in the ſeams between each 
Turrow. 

When one ſide of the field is cleared, and the aſhes ſpread, you 
muſt, as ſoon as there is room, get to ploughing and ſowing the ſced. 
Nor muſt the furrows now be wider than thoſe already mentioned, 
and about two inches deep; for as fen-land in general ploughs 
tough, rather than breaks, you will have more ſeams than it the fur- 
rows were made wider: the cuſtom with us is to ſow the feed as ſoon 
as poſſible after the land is ploughed. 

The fame method alſo obtains for meadows, and paſture ground, 
moiſt, clayey, or ruſhy, to improve the hay. 

The preparing and burning of the ſurface of the earth, is, indiſ- 
putably, the beſt and ſureſt way, either to clear, or reſt re the ſoil. 
Ir is mak ing a molt advantageous acquilition to one's own eſtate, the 
value of which is at leaſt doubled, and oftentimes quadrupled by this 
means. 

BURNISHED gad or filver, thoſe metals laid on any works or 
leaves, and afterwards paſſed over with a burniſher to heighten their 
luſtre. 

BURNISHER, among mechanics, implies a round piece of 
poliſhed ſteel, lerving to ſmooth and give a luſtre to metals. 

BURNISHING, the art of ſmoothing or poliſhing a metalline 
body, by rubbing it briſkly with a burniſher. 

God and ſilver are burniſhed with a wolf's tooth, a dog's tooth, 
the blood-ltone, by tripoli, a piece of white wood, emery, or the like. 
Book-binders burniſh the edges of their books by rubbing them with 
a dog's tooth. 

Deer, it is ſaid, burniſh their heads, by firſt rubbing of a white 
downy ſkin from their horns againſt a tree, and then thruſting them 
into a reddiſh earth, to give them a new colour and luſtre, 

BURNT, applied to medicines, ſignifies the ſame as imperfectly 
calcined, Sec Serena 

Burnt bodies are generally dry and aſtringent. Burning frequently 
deſtroys, at leaſt impairs, the other medicinal qualities b.longing to 
bodies. | 


BURNT planet, is thus denominated, when in conjunction, or nearly 


— 


—— 


ſo, with the ſun. Saturn is ſaid to be burnt, when not 


degrees diſtant from the ſun, Jupiter when ſix, &c. Fre, 
ſuppoſe planets to be much weakened in their influence b 85 
ſituation. y is 


Bo RN way, in aſtrology, that part of the zodiac, from the be. 
ginning of Libra to the middle of Scorpio, comprchending 45 de 
grees ; a ſpace ſuppoſed very unfortunate, and in which the 4 * 
eſpecially the moon, are greatly enfeebled in their virtues, 8 

BURR, the round knub of a horn next a deer's head, 

BuRR-pump, or B1LDGE-pump, a kind of pump thus named, he. 
cauſe it holds much water. 5 

BURRAS-prpe, an inſtrument uſed by goldſmiths, conſiſting of 
a copper box with a ſprut, having teeth like a ſaw; it is alſo * 
times uſed by ſurgeons for the application of certain ſolid medicincs 
by iulperſion. 

BURROCEK, a ſmall weir or dam, where whecls for rakin fill 
arc laid in a river. WO 

BURROUGH-4uckh, in zovlogy, the tadirna. 

BURROWS, holes in a warren, ſerving as a covert for rabbets 
&C. N 

To catch coneys, they ſometimes lay purſe-ncts over the renne 
then put in a terrier cloſe muzzled, which making the creatuic bolt, 
or come out, the is caught in the net. : 

BURSA, buz/e, or bourſe, originally ſigniſies a purſe ; the ſcretum 
is alſo thus called. 

Bu RS Au, vruscalio per, in Norman law, is a right which be. 
longs to the next a- kin, to redeem or purchaſe back, within a year 
after ſale, a fee or tenement, alienated by his kinſman, on paying to 
the poſſeſlor the price it had been fold 2+. 

BURSA is a term particularly applied by middle-age writers to a 
little college or hall in an univerſity, for the reſidence of ſtudents, 
called burſates, or burſarit. 

Bu ks A, Burſe, or Bourſe, a foundation in the French univer— 
ſitis, tor the maintenance of poor ſcholars in their ſtudies, 

In the college of cardinal Maine, at Paris, there are two ſorts 
of burſes, leiter, for young ſcholars, who can only enjoy them fix 
years, that is, as long as is neceilary for their riling to the degree 
of maſter ol arts; and greater, which may be held nine years, or 
till the itudents obtain the degree of doctors. 

A burje becomes vacant by the burſer's being promoted to a 
cure. 

BURSALIS muſculus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, ſo 
called by Cowper and others, from it's refemblance to a purſe: they 
allo name it marſuptalis, 

BURSAR, an old term for treafurer or caſh-keeper : ſuch are 
burjars of colleges, conventual burjars of monaſteries, &c. The 
officer, who in a college is, called uur, in a ſhip is called 
purſer. 

BURSARS, thoſe perſons in univerſities who enjoy certain bene- 
fices left for defraying the expences of young men of prorailing parts 
and ſlender fortunes, Exhibitioners are called burfars in Scotland 
and at Paris. See BuRsa. 

BURSE V Merchants, Bourſe des Marchands, a court of juriſ- 
diction eſtabiiſhed in ſeveral trading cities in France, for the taking 
cognizance, at the firit inttance, of all diſputes ariſing between 
merchauts, bankers, negociants, and the like, and from which no 
appculs lie but to the parliament, 

Ihe burſe of merchants at Tholouſe was eſtabliſhed by Henry 
II. in 1549, after. the manner of the judges conſcrvators of the 
tairs at Lyons. The chief otficers are a prior and two conſuls, 
choſen yearly, and who are empovered to chooſe and aſlociate, to 
the number of ſixty, ſeveral merchants, to afliſt them in the deci- 
lion of differences. 

The burje or convention of Rouen was erected in 1566. 

i he lateſt of the conſular bis that of Marſeilles, eitabliſhed 
by Louis XIV. in 1691. | 2 

— BURSERA, in botany, the American turpentine-tree and Ame- 
rican birch, a genus of the hexandria monggynia Claſs. It has 2 
three-leaved cup ; the flower is compoled of three petals, has three 
valves, and contains one feed. 


BURSTEN, Hernisſus, a perſon ruptured. See HERNIA and 


'RuPTURE. 


BURTON, among ſeamen, a ſmall table to be moved any where, 
to hoiſt up or draw along bodies of little weight ; allo to draw 
tight the ſinaller ſhrouds and ſtays. 

BURY, ſometimes denotes the hole or den of ſome animal 
under ground. Sce BuRRow. 15 

The grilltalpa, or mole cricket, digs itſelf a bury with its 
fore- ſeet, which are made broad and ſtrong for that purpoſe. 

BUSELAPHUS, in zoology, the name of an animal of the 
goat-kind, called allo mzsſchelaphus, It is a fort of middle ſhape 
between the ſtag and ox kind. It's head and it's ears are long, 
it's legs and feet ſmall, it's tail about a foot long, and of the 
ſhape of that of a heiter; it's upper part reddiſh and very naked, 
it's lower covered with long hairs. The hair of it's whole body iS 
of a tawney or reddiſh yellow colour; it's horns are black, ſmooth 
at the top, and rough every where elſe. It has two teats, and is an 
3 tame and quiet animal, and naturally full of play. [t 1s 
very ſwift in running, and in moſt reſpects, except in ſize, greatly 
reſembles the common antclope. 

BUSH, ſeveral ſhrubs of the ſame kind growing cloſe together, 
as a furze-buſh, bramble-buſp, &c. | TE 

BusH, in a more general fenſe, denotes any aſſemblage of tick 
branches interwoven and mixed together. 

BusH, burning, that buſh wherem the Lord appeared to Moles al 
the foot of Mount Horeb, as he was feeding the lacks of his kathetf 
in Jaw. | | : 

As to the perſon that - appeared in the bu/þ, the text 17 5 


. 


3 


EU TFT Tay 


of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of 
, 2 a l of the buſh Wy but whether it was a created 
pot ar” eaking in the perſon of God, or God himſelf, or (as the 
9%. ee. opinion is) Chriſt the ſon of God, has been matter 
a f — controverſy among the learned. But it is plain that the 
8 1 here ſpoken of was no created being, from the whole con- 
1 nd eſpecially from his ſaying, “ I am the Lord God, the 
as 5 Kc. lince this is not the language of angels, who are 
2 known to expreſs themſelves in ſuch humble terms as 
22 „ ] am ſent from God; I am thy fellow ſervant,” &c. 
It is 2 vain pretence to ſay, that an angel, as God's ambaſſador, 
. * cak in God's name and perſon; for what ambaſſador of wy 
ar he pans yet ſaid, I am the king?” Since therefore no angel, 
Dp hout the guilt. of blaſphemy, could aſſume theſe titles; and ſince 
either God the Father, nor the Holy Ghoſt, are ever called by the 
. me of angel, i. c. a meſſenger, or perſon ſent, whereas God 
the Son is called by the prophet Malachi, (chap. iii. 1.) ““ The 
angel of the covenaint * it hence ſeems to follow, that this — 
of ot Lord was God the Son, who — 21 very properly be called 
an angel, becauſe in the fulneſs of time he was ſent into the world 
in our fleſh, as a meſſenger from God, and might theretore make 
theſe his temporary apparitions, preſages, and forerunners, as it 
were, of his more ſolemn miſſion. 
Bush likewiſe denotes a coronated frame of wood, hung out as 
2 ſign at taverns. Signs where they ſold wine were anciently buſhes 
of ivy, cypreſs, or the like plant which keeps it's verdure long : 
and hence the Engliſh proverb, Good wine needs no buſh.” 
Busu- Hime, a term applied by bird-catchers to an arm or bough 
of a buſhy tree, full of thick and long, yet ſmooth and ſtrait twigs, 
daubed over with bird-lime, and placed on ſome hedge where birds 
frequent, uſed eſpecially for the taking of pheaſants and held- 


"BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for dry things, as grain, fruits, 
dry pulſe, &c. containing four pecks, or eight gallons, or one-eighith 
of a quarter. | b 8 

A huſbel, by 12 Henry VII. c. 5, is to contain cight gallons of 
wheut; the gallon eight pounds of troy-weight ; the ounce twenty 
ſterlings, and the ſterling thirty-two grains, or corns of wheat grow- 
ing in ihe midlt of the car. Sec MEASURE and WE1GUT. 

This ſtandard buſhel is kept in the Exchequer ; when being filled 
with common ſpring water, and the water meaſured before the 
Houſe of Commons, in 1696, in a regular parallelopiped, it was 
found to contain 2145,6 ſolid inches; and the ſaid water being 
weighed, amounted to 1131 ounces and 14 penny weights troy. 

At Paris, the buſhel is divided into two half buſhels ; the half 
buſhel into two quarts ; the quart into two half quarts ; the half 
quart into two litrons; and the litron into two half litrons. 

BUSKIN, cethurnus, a kind of ſhoe, ſomewhat in manner of a 
boot, and adapted to either foot, and worn by either ſex. 

This part of dreſs, covering both the foot and mid-leg, was tied 
underneath the knee; it was very rich and fine, and principally 
uſed on the ſtage by actors in tragedy. It was of a quadrangular 
form, and the ſole was ſo thick, as that by means thereof, men of 
the ordinary ſtature might be raiſed to the pitch and elevation of 
the heroes they perſonated. The colour was generally purple on 
the ſtage : and was diſtinguiſhed from the ſock worn in comedy, 
that being only a low common ſhoe. The buſtin ſeems to have 
been worn, not only by actors, but by girls, to raiſe their height; 
travellers and hunters alſo made uſe of it, to defend themſelves from 
the mire. 

In clafſic authors, we frequently find the b»yſkin uſed to ſignify 
Wager itſelf, in regard it was a mark of tragedy on the ſtage, 

t is alſo uſed to imply a loſty ſtrain, or high ſtyle. 

BUSS, in maritime affairs, a ſmall ſea veſſel, with two maſts, 
uſed by the Engliſh and Dutch in the herring fiſhery, commonly 
from forty- eight to ſixty tons burden, and ſometimes more: a bu/s 
has two ſmall ſheds or cabbins, one at the prow, and the other at 
the ſtern; that at the prow ſerves for a kitchen. 8 

Buss, buſſa, is alſo the name of a large ſort of veſſel of war, in 
uſe in the middle- age, ſpoken of by antiquaries and hiſtorians under 
2 ſeveral denominations of bu//a, buſcia, burcia, buza, bucca, and 

cia. 

BUSSORES, by corruption from Bazora, in Perſia, whence they 
were originally brought, a name given by ſome to that ſpecies of 
Pier called the carrier. ; 

UST, or Busro, in ſculpture, denotes the figure or portrait 
of a perſon in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, and ito- 
mach, the arms being lopped off; ordinarily placed on a pedeſtal, 
or conſole. 

In ſpeaking of an antique, we ſay the head is marble, and the 
buſt porphyry, or bronze, that is, the ſtomach and ſhonlders. 

UST is alſo uſed, particularly by the Italians, to denote the 
trunk of an human body, from the neck to the hips. 

BUSTA Gallica, a place in ancient Rome, in which they depoſited 
the bones of the Gauls, who firſt took the city, and were flain by 
Camillus. It differed from | | 

USTA Gatlorum, on the Appennines, thus called on account of 
the many thouſand Gauls killed there by Fabius. | 

f USTAR D, Or1s, in-zoology, the name of a large bird. The 
ois is called tarda and otardes by ſeveral authors. See Plate 33. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the 6/75 makes a diſtin 
genus of birds of the order of the gralle ; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of which are, that the feet have only three toes each, and 
thoſe placed all before, and the head is not adorned with a creſt, or 
any other ornament, 


It is of the ſize of the common turkey, it's beak is like that of 
No. 35. Vol. I, 


the common gallinaceous fowls; it's head and neck are grey; it's 
belly white, and it's back variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of red 
and black ; it has no hinder toe, by which, and by it's ſize, it is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt of the gallinaceous kind. The 
male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by being of a much larger 


| ſize, and by a tuft of feathers. about five inches long on each ſide 


the lower mandible. Beſides, the males have a pouch, whoſe en- 
trance lies immediately under the tongue, which is capable of hold- 
ing near ſeven quarts ; this ſecures them againſt drought, in thoſe 
dry tracts where they commonly live, and is probably filled with 
8 to ſupply the hen when ſitting, or the young before they can 

The Buſtard feeds on herbs and grain, and earth- worms, and eats 
very greedily the leaves of dandelion, and particularly the ſeeds of 
hemlock, which ſeem a very ſtrange food. It is frequent in many 
parts of England, where there are large heaths and plains: they 
are very bad fliers, and very difficultly raiſe themſelves up from the 


ground ; but they are extremely ys and if they fee a man at a 
* 


very great diſtance, they immediate 
Their fleſh is eſteemed. 


The leſſer buſtard, or atis tetrax of Linnæus, is about the ſize of 
a pheaſant. 

BUSTUARLEZ mauche, a kind of lewd women, who were hired 
to attend a funeral, and lament the loſs of the deceaſed ; others 
* they proſtituted their bodies among the %a, or tombs. 

USTUARII, in Roman antiquity, gladiators, who fought 
about the buſtum, or funeral pile of a e perſon of diſtinction, 
in the ceremony of his obſequies. 

The blood of the buſtuarii, who originally were captives, was 
ſuppoſed to appeaſe the infernal gods, and render them propitious 
to the manes of the deceaſed. But in after- ages, this cuſtom ap- 
peared too barbarous; and in lieu of theſe victims, they appointed 
gladiators to fight, whoſe blood, it was ſuppoſed, might have the 
{ſame effect. 

BUSTUM, fignifies a pyramid or pile of wood, whereon were 
anciently placed the bodies of the deceaſed; in order to be burnt : 
they were crowned with flowers, and dreſſed for this purpoſe in 
their richeſt habits. See BURNING. 

BusTuM was alſo an ancient ſtructure in the Campus Martius, 
whereon the body of the emperor Auguſtus, and after him, thoſe 
of his ſucceſſors were burnt. It was built of white ſtone, ſurrounded 
with an iron palliſade, and within fide alder trees were planted. 

BusTUM alſo figuratively denoted any tomb. 


BusTUM of an altar, the hearth or place where the fire was 
kindled. 


BUTCHER, a perſon who kills cattle, and vends their fleſh in 
joints or 2 to the public. 


Furniſhing the markets of London with butcher”s meat is cantoned 
into ſeveral offices. | 

We have our carcaſe-butchers diſperſed in all parts, villages, and 
towns near the city, who kill meat in great quantities, and ſel} it 
out to another ſort called retail-butchers. There are, befides, cow- 
jobbers, or ſaleſmen, who buy and ſell cattle, acting between the 
butchers, and the breeders and feeders, 

Some good laws have been made, for the better regulation of 
butchers, and preventing abuſes committed by them. 

Butchers felling ſwine's fleſh meaſled, or dead of the murrain, or 
that buy fleſh of Jews, and ſell the ſame to Chriſtians, for the firſt 
time ſhall be grievouſly amerced, the ſecond time ſuffer the pillory, 
the third time be impriſoned and fined, and the fourth time forſwear 
the town. No butcher ſhall ſlay beaſts within the walls of London, 
upon pain of forfeit for every ox 12. and for every cow and other 
beaſt 8d. and this law ſhall be obſerved in every city and town 
walled in England, and in the town of Cambridge ; except Ber- 
wick and Carliſle. No perſon, uſing the trade of a butcher, ſhall 
ſell, or expoſe to ſale, * fat oxen, ſteers, runts, kine, heifers, 
calves, ſheep, or lambs alive, on pain to forfeit double the value 
of the cattle. No perſon, uſing the trade of a butcher, ſhall ſell, 
or offer to ſell, within London and Weſtminſter, or within ten 
miles thereof, to any perſon uſing the trade of a butcher, any fat 
cattle or ſheep, alive or dead, upon pain to forfeit the value. — 
Stat. 7 Ann. cap. 6, the clauſe 5 Ann. cap. 34, $ 32, ſhall not ex- 
tend to the ſelling of calves, ſheep, or lambs, dead, by one butcher 
to another. No butcher ſhall kill any calf, to ſell, being under five 
weeks old; nor uſe the craft and myſtery of a tanner. See ſtat. 


17 Edw. II. c. 7. 51 Hen. III. 4 Hen. VII. c. 3. 15 Car. II. 
c. 8. $2. 5 Ann, c. 4. §2. b 

BUTCHER-:rd, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of the lanius. 
It is a ſpecies of falcon, with black legs, grey back, and variegated 
belly; and, though the ſmalleſt of * European birds of prey; 
is yet very fierce and deſtructive, The ancients called it /yrannus ; 
the Engliſh, the brite. | 

Of the ſeveral ſpecies, the * are, 1. The common larger 
kind, called the mattageſs; 2. the ſmaller, called the fuſer; and, 
3. the grey little butcher-bird, which is a great deſtroyer of wrens, 
and other ſmall birds. See Plate 31. 

BUTCHER'S-broom, ruſcus, in botany, a low woody plant, with 
oblong, {tiff, prickly leaves, joined immediately to the ſtalks; from 
the middle ribs of the leaves on the upper ſide iſſue ſmall yellowiſh 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by red berries. The root is pretty 
thick, knotty, furniſhed with long fibres matted together, of a pale 
browniſh . on the outſide, and white within. It grows wild 
in woods and heaths, is perennial and ever-green ; it flowers in 
May, and it's berries open in Auguſt, The root taſtes ſweet, and 
is fliohtly bitter; it is apetient and diuretic; it's virtues are ex- 
tracted by water and ſpirit; and 9 piſſating the tincture they re- 
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main entire behind. The young ſhoots are moſt powerful, and are 
_ inſtead of aſparagus. It is a genus of the divecia ſyngencſta 
claſs, 

Rivers tells us of an hydropic perſon, who was completely 
cured by uſing a decoction of butcher's-broom for his only drink, 
and taking two purges of ſena, 

BUTHYSIA, in antiquity, a facrifice of the greateſt kind. See 
Hecartoms and SACRIFICE. | 
_ BUTIGA, or gutta roſacea, an inflammation of the whole 


ace. 
BUTLER, a ſervant in the houſes of opulent perſons, to whom 
the care of the wine, plate, &c. is intruſted, 
BuTLERs, among the Normans, wine-taſters, appointed to ex- 
amine liquors, and ſee that they be right and legal. | 


Bur of France, was anciently one of the four great officers | 


of the king's houſhold, who ſigned all the royal patents, or at leaſt 
was preſent at the diſpatch of them. The title being now aboliſhed, 
the office of grand echanſon, or cup-bearer, is erected in lieu 
thereof. ; 

BuTLER's-fone, a medicinal preparation, of which the ancient 
chemiſts relate wonders, not only in the ſpeedy cure of the moſt 
dangerous diſtempers, but in the making of gold out of lead and 

uickſiſver. : 

BUTLERAGE and PRISAG E, a duty of 25. for every ton of 
wine imported by merchants and ſtrangers; being a compoſition 
{in lieu of the priſage payable in kind by Englifh only) in conſidera- 
tion of the liberties and freedoms granted them by king John and 
king Edward I. by a charter called charta mercatoria. 

BUTMENTS, in architecture, thoſe ſupporters or props, on 


or againſt which the feet of arches reſt. 


BuTMENTS, or ABUTMENTS of a bridge, are the two maſſives 
at the end of a bridge, whereby the two extreme arches are ſuſtained, 
and joined with the ſhore on either fide. 

BUuTMENT alſo denotes little places taken out of the yard, or 
ground plot of a houſe, for a buttery, ſcullery, &c. 

BUTOMUS, in botany, the flewering ruſh. Sce Rusn. 

BUTORIUS, in zoology, the bittern, or ardea ſtellaris. 

A BUTRO, in natural hiſtory, the name of a wild bull. See 
ISON, 

BUTT, a place erected for archers to ſhoot at, and in which a 
mark or white was fixed. . 

Burr alſo denotes a veſſel, or meaſure of wine, containing two 


hogſheads, or 126 gallons. It is otherwiſe called pipe. A butt of 


currants is from 15 to 22 cvt. 

Burr, in naval affairs, the end of any plank in a ſhip's ſide, 
which cloſes with another: when a plank is looſened at one end 
by the labouring of a ſhip, or other accident, it is ſaid to be 

arted, | | 

BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance, prepared or ſeparated from 
milk by churning it. 

Butter was a delicate diſh among the barbarous nations; and 
ſerved to diſtinguiſh the rich from the poor. 

The ancient Jews appear to have been acquainted with the 


method of preparing butter. Solomon, Ifaiah, and even Moſes | 


ſpeak of it. | 

The Romans uſed butter as a medicine, never as a food. 

The ancient Chriſtians of Egypt burnt butter in the lamps of 
their altars, inſtead of oil; and in the Roman churches it was an- 
ciently allowed, during Chriſtmas-time, to uſe butter inſtead of oil. 

Butter is made in the greateſt plenty from cow's milk, but ſome- 
times alſo from goat's, and the richeſt from ſheep's milk, as is 
obſerved by Pliny ; though Galen ſeems to doubt it. Inſtances 
have alſo been known of butter made from women's milk, which 
is extolled by Hoffman, as a ſovereign remedy 2 the phthiſis. 
Add, that the ancient Scythians, according to Hippocrates, made 
Butter of mare's milk. : 

Cows which feed on ſhort graſs will yield more bu7ter, though leſs 
milk, than if they fed on _ rank wk The milk of ſome cows, 
though fed on the ſame graſs, will-not yield ſo much butter as that 
of vs. cole In many caſes, the butter is found to retain the taſte of 
the plant on which the cows feed. 

he chief means whereby butter is produced, is a long conti- 
nued agitation of milk, whereby it's texture is broken. After the 
butter is come, as they call it, they take it out, waſh it, and beat 
it, to expreſs the milk. In Bengal, butter is eaſily made by the 
flight turning of a ſtick in milk. 

Butter is made, in Barbary, by putting the milk or cream into a 
goat's ſkin, ſuſpended from one ſide of the tent to the other, and 
preſſing it to and fro in one uniform direction. This quickly oc- 
caſions the neceſſary ſeparation of the untuous and wheyey parts. 

The trade of butter is very conſiderable. It is chiefly made 
within forty miles round the city. Fifty thouſand firkins are ſaid 
to be ſent yearly from Cambridge and Suffolk alone ; each firkin 
containing 56 pounds. Utoxeter, in Staffordſhire, is a market 
famous for good butter, inſomuch, that the London cheeſemongers 
have an eſtabliſhed factory there for butter. It is bought by the pat, 
of a long cylindrical form, weighing 14 pounds. 

Divers abuſes are practiſed in the packing and falting of butter, 
to increaſe it's bulk and weight, againſt which we have a ſtatute 
expreſs. 4 Car. II. c. 26. 

o butter which is old or corrupt, ſhall be mixed or packed with 
that which is new and ſound. Nor any whey-butter be mixed or 
packed with butter made of cream. But each fort ſhall be packed 


ſeparately. No butter ſhall be ſalted or ſaved with any great alt, 


but all with ſmall ſalt. 13 Car. II. c. 26. | 

Butler is an emollient, and has virtues approaching to thoſe of 
oil; having a peculiar power of reſiſting poiſon, and obtunding 
the acrimony thereof. | 


2 


5. 


BuTTER, clarified, and TAL LOW, are ſaid to be ſpæci ; 
the bloody FLUX, and defluxions of the eyes and __— IN 
The proceſs of clarifying butter is as follows. Take new churned 
butter, ona — 5 it over a clear fire, and ſkim off the curdy 
art. wo {poontuls of the clarihed remainder x 
_ or thrice within the day. n 
BuTTER, May, BuTYRUM Majale, is a medicine in ſome 
pute among good women, for ſtrains, aches, and wounds. ** 
made of butter churned at that time, and wy = 


ofed to the ſ. 
whole month, till, by repeated fuſions, it be rought to a WES 


Helmont calls it magiſtery of graſs. dincy affirms it 5 
than plain lard, Wenn | cy it is no better 


Naturaliſts ſpeak of ſhowers and dews of butter. See Dew. 

BuTTER-milk, the ſerum of the milk remaining behind, after the 
butter is churned. Some uſe it in the ſummer inſtead of other drink 
and ſay that it quenches the thirſt better than beer. l 


Curds are made of bulter-milk, by pouring into it a quantity of 
new milk hot. 


Butter-milk is eſteemed an excellent food, in the ſpring eſpecial] 
and is recommended by many phyſicians in hectic fevers. * 

BuTTER-bur, petaſites, from Teraw, ts extend, or from xeratgg, 4 
hat, or bonnet ; becauſe the leaves are large, have a hollow in the 
middle, and then extend horizontally round the hollow. It is alſo 
called tuſfilago major, gulerita, and peſtilent- wort. It is the lufſilago 
la vs of Linnæus. 

his is a perennial plant, found wild by the ſides of ditches and 
in meadows, x= , early in the ſpring, a thick naked roundiſh 
ſtalk, with a ſpike of {mall naked 4 1 floſculous flowers on the 
wp 3 the flowers and ſtalks foon wither, and are ſucceeded about 
ay with very large roundiſh and heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding on 
long pedicles, ſomewhat hollowed in the middle, fo as to reſemble a 
bonnet ; the root is long, thick, of a dark brown or black colour on 
the outſide, and white within. There are five ſpecies. 

The roots are aperient, alexipharmic, and promiſe to be of con- 
ſiderable activity; they have a ſtrong ſmell and a bitteriſh acrid 
taſte, of the aromatic kind, but not agreeable, very durable and 
diffuſive, ſcarcely to be concealed by a large admixture of other ſub- 
ſtances. They are preſcribed in ſuppreſſions of the urine and menſes, 
and in coughs, aſthmas, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt, 

BUTTER-nut, a fruit in New England, whoſe kernel yields a 
conſiderable quantity of ſweet oil. 

BuTTEKk-twort, in botany, called pinguicula, becauſe it's leaves are 
fat to the touch, is a genus of the diandria monogynia claſs. This 
plant is found growing on bogs in many parts of England, and 
flowers in June; but is never cultivated in gardens. It bears ſeve- 
ral ſmall ſeeds of a cylindrical figure. 

BUTTER alſo ſerves to expreſs ſeveral chemical ſubſtances ; as 
butter of antimony, of arſenic, of ben, of biſmuth, of cacao, of flax, 
of ſaturn, of tin, of wax, &c. on account of their form or conſiſtence 
reſembling that of buzter. | 

BUTTER of tone, a kind of mineral drug found on the higheſt 
mountains and hardeſt rocks of Siberia, being drawn by the tun's 
heat, in the way of tranſudation, from the dry ſubſtance of the ſtones 
themſelves, and adhering to the ſurfuce thereof like a ſort of calx, 
which, having received it's full coction, is ſcraped off by the inha- 
bitants under the name of kamine maſia. The Ruſlians aſcribe many 
virtues to it. It is much uſed for the dyſentery and venereal diſeaſes: 
but it's operation is ſo violent, howſoever corrected by other in- 
gredients, that none but the Ruſſians dare uſe it. 

BuTTER-fiſh, gunellus, a ſmall fiſh, common in Cornwall, reſem- 
bling an eel in ſhape, and diſtinguiſhed by two rows of black ſpots 
along the back. 

Bu — fb called by authors blennus. It has it's name from 
. ſpot in the fin, reſembling thoſe in the wings of ſome butter- 

ies. ; 

BuTTER-zags, flowers of the wild trefoil. 

BUT TERY, a room in the houſes of noblemen and gentlemen, 
belonging to the butler, uſually placed near the cellar, where he 
depoſites the utenſils belonging to his office, as table linen, napkins, 
pots, tankards, glaſſes, cruets, ſalvers, ſpoons, knives, forks, pep- 
per, muſtard, &c. Officers in the king's buttery are a gentleman, 
yeoman, and three grooms of the burtery. 

BUTTING, in botany, a term uſed by middle-age writers for 
tunning of wine, or putting it into butts, | 

BUTTOCK, among ſhipwrights, the round parts of a ſhip be- 
hind, under the ſtern, terminated by the counter above, and the af- 
ter-part of the bilge below. 

UTTON, an article in dreſs, whoſe form and uſe are too well 
known to need deſcription. a 
Buttons are made of various materials, as mohair, ſilk, horſe-hair, 


metal, &c. 


BuTTONS, metbad of making common. Common buttons are ge- 


| nerally made of mohair ; ſome indeed are made of ſilk, and others 


of thread; but the latter are a very inferior ſort. In order to make 
a button, the mohair muſt be previouſly wound on a bobbin ; and the 
mould fixed to a board by means of a bodkin thruſt through the hole 
in the middle of it. This being done, the workman wraps the mo- 
hair round the mould in three, four, or ſix columns, according to 
the button, 

Bur ros, horſe-hair, the moulds of theſe buttons are covered 
with a kind of {tuff compoſed of ſilk and hair; the warp being bel- 
ladine ſilk, and the ſhoot horſe-hair. This ſtuff is wove with tuo 
ſelvedges in the ſame manner, and in the ſame loom as ribbands. 
This tuff is cut into ſquare pieces proportional to the ſize of the 
button, wrapped round the moulds, and their ſelvedges ſtitched toge- 
ther, which form the under part of the button. . | 

BUTTONS, cleanſing of, a button is not finiſhed when it cow 
from the maker's hands ; the ſuperfluous hairs and hubs of ſilk 205 : 
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nd the button rendered gloſſy and beautiful, before it 
ela. This operation is 2 in the following man- 
ner: a ; 

ty of buttons are put into a kind of iron ſieve, called b 

8 © Cnging-box. Ihen a little ſpirit of wine being * 
2 a ſhallow iron dith, and ſet on fire, the workman moves and 
** the ſinging- box, containing the buttons, briſkly over the flame 
* ſpirit, * which means the ſuperfluous hairs, hubs of ſilk, &c. 
: burnt off, without damaging the buttons, Great care however 
— be taken that the but/ons in the finging- box be kept continu- 
all in motion; for if they are ſuffered to reſt over the flame, they 
will immediately burn. 

When all the looſe hairs, &c. are burnt off by the flame of the 
ſpirit, the buttons are taken out of the ſinging-box, and put, with a 
25 er quantity of the crums of bread, into à leather bag, about 
8 feet long, and of a conical ſhape ; the mouth or ſmaller end of 
which being tied up, the workman takes one of the ends in one 
hand, and the other in the other, and ſhakes the bag briſkly, with a 
particular jerk. This operation cleanſes the buttons, renders them 
very glolly, and tit for ſale. 

BUTTONS, gell twiſt, the mould of theſe buttons is firſt covered 
with filk in the ſame manner as that of common buttons. This 
being done, the whole is covered with a thin plate of gold or ſilver, 
and then wrought over in different forms with purle and imp. 
The former is a kind of thread compoſed of filk and gold- wire 
ewilted together; and the latter, capillary tubes of gold or ſilver, 
about the tenth of an inch in length. "Theſe are joined together by 
means of a fine needle filled with ſilk, thruſt through their apertures, 
in the fame manner as beads or bugles. | . 

BUTTON ia, the piece of wood, &c. covered with mohair, 
filk, metal, &c. 

BurTTon-MouLDS, manner of making, the wood is firſt ſawn into 
pieces of a proper thickaeſs ; and then the moulds turned out of 
theſe pieces by means of tools called piercers, of various forms and 
dimenſions, according to the nature. and ſize of the moulds intended 
to be made. If the moulds are very ſmall, they are turned in a 
ſmall lathe, by means of a bow; but if large, in a lathe turned by a 

heel. | 
2 BuTTON, among gardeners, denotes a flower or cluſter of leaves 
not yet expanded; it is otherwiſe denominated eye, ſprout, bud, 
burgeon, &c. 

— are a kind of ova, out of which ariſe either leaves alone, 
or intermixed with flowers. Leaf buttons are ſmaller and more 
pointed than flower buttons, which are bigger and rounder. Among 
trees which bear kernel fruit, each uten produces ſeveral flowers; 
and among ſtone fruit-trees, each button yields but one flower. 

Buro, in fencing, ſignifies the end or tip of a foil, being 
made roundiſh, and uſually covered with leather, to prevent making 
contuſions in the body. 


BUTTON, in building, denotes a flight faſtening for a door or 
window, made to turn on a tail. . 

Burrox of the reins of a bridle, in r is a ring of 
leather, with the reins put through it, running all along the length 
of the reins. | 

To put a horſe under the button, is when he is ſtopt, having no 
rider on his back, by the reins being laid on his neck, and the 
buttm lowered, ſo far as that the horkz's head is brought in by the 
xeins, and fixed to the true poſture or carriage. | 

BuTToN-antenne, a name given by naturaliſts to thoſe antennæ, 
or horns, as they are called, of butterflies, which are flender and 
terminated at the top by a fort of button, in form of an olive, or 
part of one. 


rn of a lock, is a round head or knob, ſerving to move the 
t. 


Borrox, in chemiſtry, the metal which is collected generally in 
a roundiſh maſs at the bottom of a crucible after fuſion, or which, 
after cupellation, remains in the cupels. 

Bo rrox gone, porp 
ſtone, ſo denominated. from it's reſembling the button of a gar- 


ment. 


This name is likewiſe given to a peculiar ſpecies of flate found 
in the marquiſate of Barcith, in a mountain called Fichtelberg, 
which contains in itſelf all the principles of glaſs: of this the 
Swedes and Germans make buttons ; hence alſo it's name. 

BuTTON-tree, a plant which hath a number of ſmall flowers 
collected into a ſpherical head, each flower having a funnel-ſhaped 
empalement : it's globular capſule incloſes one or two oblong, an- 
gular ſeeds. It is a genus of the tentandria monogynia claſs, of which 
there are two ſpecies. | 
_ BuTTON-tree 1 is a plant whoſe flowers are collected 
m a globular head, each ſtanding in a ſcaly empalement. The 
germen becomes a ſingle ſeed, incloſed in x & ſcale of the fruit, 
Which is ſhaped like the cone of the alder-tree. It is a genus of the 
Pentandria monogynia claſs, to which belong two ſpecies. 

BUTTRESS, a kind of butment built archwiſe, or a maſs of 
ſtone or brick, ſerving to prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, 
wall, Kc. on the outſide, where it is either very high, or has 
any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the other ſide, as a bank of 
earth, &c, 

Burrxkss, or BUTTRICE, is likewiſe the name of a tool uſed 

V larriers, to pierce the ſole of a horſe's foot, when overgrown ; 
tO pare the hoof; to fit the ſhoe ; and to cut off the ſkirts of the 
ſole that overcaſt the ſhoe. 


UTYROUS, or BuTyRAceous, partaking of the nature or 
Qualities of butter, 


_ BUVETTE, or BevverTTe, among the French, a place eſtab- 
lithed at the king's charge, in every court, where lawyers and 


ites, in natural hiſtory, a kind of figured | 


counſellors may retire, warm themſelves, and take a glaſs of wine 
by way of refreſhment, 


BUXBAUMIA, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia moſſes. 

BUYER, emptor. See Buying and EmerTor. 

Perſons are allowed, by the civil law, to buy hope, ſpem pretio 
emere, that 1s, to purchaſe the event, or A re of a thing. 
Among other ſpecies of buying, are buying on one's own account, 
buying on credit, and buying on delivery of the goods at a certain 
future time. | 

BUYING the refuſal, called alſo by a cant name, Buying the 
bear, is giving money for the right or liberty of purchaſing ſock, 
&c. at a fixed price, in a certain time to come. 

BuyiNG the ſmall pox, is an appellation given to a method of 
procuring that diſeaſe by an operation nearly a-kin to inocula- 
tion F frequent in South Wales, where it has obtained time out of 
mind. 

It is performed either by rubbing ſome of the pus taken out of a 
puſtule of a variolous perſon on the ſkin, or by making a puncture 
0 the ſkin with a pin, dipped in pus. See INOCULATION and 

OX. 


BUZ, in ichthyology, a fiſh more generally called albula, caught 
in the lakes of Germany. 

BUZIDAN, a name given by Avicenna and others, to a wood 
produced in Africa, which had the ſame virtues as the radix behen, 
or white and red behen, or ben root. 

BUZZARD, BuTzo, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of the hawk-kind, diſtinguiſhed from each other b 
os epithets; as, 1. The bald buzzard, with blue legs. 
2. The common buzzard. 3. The honey buzzard. 4. The ſub- 
buteo, or the hen-harrier, and ring-tail. 5. The moor buzzard, &c. 

The common buzzard is a bird of the long-winged hawk kind, 
of the ſize of a pheaſant, or ſmall pullet. It feeds on moles, 
held-mice, and ſmall birds, and ſometimes will ſeize on rabbets. 
In want of better food, it will live on beetles, worms, and the 
like, It's eggs are white, more or leſs ſprinkled with irregular red 
ſpots. By age, or ſome accidents, the head and back in this ſpecies 


are ſometimes found grey. 


BY AS, the central point ſuppoſed in the middle of each atom, or 
corpuſcle. | 

Y-LAWS, or Byz-Laws, private and peculiar laws for the 
good government of a city, court, or other community, made by 


the general conſent of the members, and not being repugnant to 
the laws of the realm. 


BYRLAW, ar BurLa w-laws, in Scotland, are made and de- 


| termined by neighbours elected by common conſent in byrlaw- 


courts. The men, choſen as judges, are called byrlatv, or byrlaw- 
men, and take cognizance of complaints between neighbour and 
neighbour. 

BYRRHDS, a genus of inſects of the coleoptera order. 

BYRSODEPSICON, a term applied to ſumach, to denote it's 
uſe in dyeing of leather. See SUMACH,. 

The 268 is formed of Buggz ſkin, and dee, I dreſs. 

BYSSUS, or ByssUM, in botany, a genus of moles, conſiſting 
of plain, ſimple, capillary filaments. 

The Mus is the moſt imperfect of all vegetables, no part of it's 
fructification having hitherto been diſcovered : it's filaments are 
uniform, and often b fine as to be ſcarce diſcernible ſingly ; though, 
in a Cluſter, they make a kigd of fine down. Botaniſts are not 
agreed, whether the by//us be properly a moſs, or fungus. 

Byssvs, in antiquity, that fine Egyptian linen, whereof the tu- 
nics of the Jewiſh prieſts were made. 

BYTTNERIA, in botany, a plant, whoſe corolla is compoſed 
of five petals; the capſule has five lobes, and is covered with 


prickles. It is a genus of the pentandria managynia claſs, of which 
there 1s only one ſpecies. 


63 Mr. HOIVARD and the various other Authors and Contributors 


to this NEW ROYAL CYCLOPADIA, or ENCYCLOPADIA, 
aſſure their numerous Subſcribers, that the - Care and Atntion 
tn be paid to the Execution of the future Part of this Undertaking, 
which have already given ſuch univerſal Satisfaction in the preceding 
Numbers. By the ſuperior Size, in which our Wark 7 we 
ſhall be enabled ta do complete Juſtice to every Part of the Wark, and to 
include nearly double the Quantity of valuable Matter given in any 
other Dictionary, 2 in a diminutive Size, and in the ſame Quan- 
tity of Numbers. And ſo far from 1. bf age. bg taking Place in the 
Courſe of the Publication, (as is the Caſe in other Wirks of the Kind ) 
the World will find, that our latter Numbers will be equal, if not ſu- 
perior, ta the beginning Part, which has obtained ſo general an Appro- 
bation. Our general and complete Syſtems of every Science, as well 
as the diſtin Treatiſes on the principal Arts, are judiciouſiy formed 
and written, not by an Individual, 22 in other Dictionaries but by 
Gentlemen f ractical and ſcientific Knowledge in the reſpective 
Branches, w As they have undertaken to illuſtrate. In the Compilation 
of the alphabetical Parts of this Mort, the Publiſher has alſo, at 
very great Expence, procured the Aſſiſtance of many Gentlemen of Re- 
ſpectability in the Republic of Letters, 1 that the II hole, by undergoing 
the Inſpeftion of Men 7 the firſt Abilities, will, in Paint of Accuracy, 
ſurpaſs every ſimilar Production. Indeed, the utmsft Attention has 
been obſerved to maintain a Superiority m every Department of this 
Mort, and cur Copper- Plates being executed by the moſt capital Artiſts, will 
moſt certainly exceed any that were ever publiſhed on the Subject. In ſhort, 
the Publiſher flaiters himſelf, he will have the Honour Fl preſenting lo the 
Public, on cheap and moderate Terms, the moſt uniform and complete 
Syflem of Literature and Science, 3 d in Europe; and with 
ratitude acknowleges the Patranage and Recommendation of his numerous 
Friends. | 
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The third letter and ſecond con fonant of the alphabet, 
is pronounced like &, before the vowels a, o, and u; 
but like s, before e and i. 

As an abbreviature, C ſtands for Caius, Carolus, 
Cæſar, condemns, Ec. and C C for conſulibus, 

As a numeral, C lignihes 100, C C 200, &c. 

C, in muſic, placed after the cliff, intimates, that the muſic is in 
common time, which is either quick or ſlow, as it is joined with alle- 
gro or adapio : if alone, it is uſually adagio. . 

If the C be croſſed or turned, the firſt requires the air to be played 
quick, and the laſt very quick. s 

CAABA, a ſquare ſtone edifice in the temple of Mecca, ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Abraham and his fon Ithmael ; being the part 
principally revereticed by the Mahometans, and to which they always 
direct themſelves in prayer. Sce KEBLA. | 


The word is Arabic, caaba, and caabah, a denomination which 


ſome will have given to this building, on account of it's height, which 


ſurpaſſes that of the other buildings in Mecca; but others, with more 


probability, derive the name from the quadrangular form of this ſtruc- 
ture. 

CAAMINA, in botany, a name given by the Spaniards and others 
to the fineſt ſort of the Paraguay tea. It is the leaves of a ſhrub 
which grows on the mountains of Maracaya, and is uſed in Chili 
and Peru as the tea is with us. The mountains, where the trees 
which produce this valuable leaf grow naturally, are far from the in- 
habited parts of Paraguay; but the people of the place know ſo well 
the value and ufe of it, that they conſtantly furniſh themſelves with 
great quantities of it from the ſpot. They uſed to go out on theſe 
expeditions many thouſands together, and their country was left to 
the inſults of their enemies in the mean-time, and many of them pe- 
riſhed with the fatigue. To remedy theſe inconveniences, they have 
of late planted the trees about their habitations ; but the leaves of theſe 
cultivated trees have not the fine flavour or the virtues of the wild ones. 
The king of Spain has permitted the Indians to bring to the town of 
Santfoy 12000 arobes (of about 25 Ib. each,) of the leaves of this 
tree annually. 

CAA-API A, in botany, the name of a Braſilian plant, erroneouſly 
called by ſome ipecacuanha. It is an aſtringent and emetic, as the 
ipecacuanha, but it pofleſſes both theſe qualities in a much weaker 

egree, and is therefore neceſſarily given in a much larger doſe, a 
dram being the quantity commonly given at once. The Braſilians 
bruiſe the whole plant, and exprels the juice, which they take inter- 
nally, and alſo apply it externally to wounds made by poiſoned ar- 
rows, and by the bites of ſerpents. Some have ſuppoſed the root of 
this plant to be the white ipecacuanha; but this is an error, that be- 
ing fittle different from the grey. | h 

- CAAPIBA, in botany, a genus of plants fo called by Plumier, and 


afterwards named ciſſampelos by Linneus. 


CAB, or KA, a Hebrew meaſure of capacity, equal to the ſixth | 


part of the ſeah, oran eighteenth of the epha. 

The cab of wine contained two Engliſh pints; the cab of corn 24 
pints, corn meaſure. 

CABAL, a name given to a fort of drink made of dried raiſins. 
The manner in which the Portugueſe make cabal is this; they take 
out the {tones of about twenty pounds of raiſins, and then bruiſing the 
Taiſins a little, they put them into a barrel of white wine, in the month 
of January or hw yr and let them ſtand till about Eaſter. It is 
then very clear and rich, luſcious and palatable to the taſte. It is re- 
commended to ſtop coughs, and give ſtrength to the ſtomach. The 
fame proportion of raiſins to the lame quantity of our Engliſh cyder, 
wonld probably prove a fine drink. | 


CABALA vein, in natural hiſtory, a name given by our Suſſex 


miners to one kind of the iron ore commonly wrought in that coun- 
try. It is a ſtony ore, of a browniſh colour, with a bluſh of red, 
which is more or leſs conſpicuous in different parts of the ſame 
maſſes. 


CABALATAR, in natural hiſtory, a chemical term for nitre, 


otherwiſe called cerberus chemicus, and ſal infernalis. | 
CABALISTE, in French commerce, a merchant who does not 
trade in his own name, but acts for another merchant in chief. 
Sce ANONYMOUS partnerſhip. 
CABALLEROS, in commerce, Spaniſh wools. : 
CABALLI, among myſtic philoſophers, ſhades or aftral bodies of 
men who dicd any ſudden or violent death, and are ſuppoſed to wander 
as goblins or ſpirits over the face of the earth, till the term they 
ought to have ſpent in the fleſh is accompliſhed. 
CABALLINA, aloe, the coarſeſt and rankeſt kind of aloe. 
CABALLINUM, ſulphur, common brimitone, or ſulphur. 
CABALLINE, denotes ſomething belonging to horſes, 
CABBAGE, brafjica, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe charac- 
ters are: the flower conſiſts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform 
kind ; the piſtil which artfes from the cup, becomes at length a 
long cylindrical pod, divided into- two cells, which are filled with 
roundith ſeeds, by an intermediate membrane. Tournefort has enu- 
merated rwwenty-five, and Mr, Miller twenty-two ſpecies of cab— 
bage. | | Ts 
Al the common forts of cabbages are largety cultivated about Lon- 
don. The common, white, red, flat, and long- ſided ones, are chictly 
for winter uſe. The feeds of theſe forts mult therefore be ſown in 
the middle of March, in beds of good freth earth; and in April, 


- When the young plants will have about eight leaves a- piece, they are 


to be pricked out into ſhady borders, about three inches ſquare ; 
and about the middle of May they.muſt be tranfplanted to the places 
where they are to remain; and this is commonly between cauli- 
' Bowers or artichokes, at about two feet diſtance in the rows. They 


C 


muſt be watered at times, and the earth muſt be hoed 
roots, and kept clear from weeds, ap about their 

Theſe cabbages will be fit for uſe ſoon after Michaelmas, and will 
continue till February, if not deſtroyed by bad weather; to prey : 
which, the gardeners about London pull up their cabbages about No. 
vember, and trench the ground in ridges, laying their cal lager apainſt 
the N as cloſe as poilible on one ſide, burying their ſtems in the 
ground: and in this manner they let them remain till after Chriſt 
mas, when they cut them for the market. y 

The Ruſſian cabbage is ſmall, and not much cultivated now. It is 
to be raiſed as the others, but may be planted nearer, as not bein lo 
large. It is fit for ufe in July. : 

he early Batterſea and ſugar-loaf cabbages are ſown for ſummer 
uſe, and are commonly called Michaelmas cabbages. The ſeaſon for 
fowing theſe is the beginning of July, in an open ſpot of ground, In 
May and June they begin to turn their leaves for cabbaging, to per- 
ect which they ſhould be tied about the top with an ozier band. 

The Savoy cabbages are for winter uſe, and muſt be ſown about the 
beginning of April. "Tranſplant them into an open place, allowin 
two feet diſtance between each plant. They are to be treated as the 
common cabbage. | 

| The bore-cole may be cultivated in the fame manner, but muſt he 
lanted at one foot diſtance ; theſe are not fit to cut till the froſts 
ave nipped them. See BROCCOLI, and CAULIFLOWER, 

The method of getting good cabbage-ſeed is this: chooſe ont ſome 
fair plants about the end of November, pull them up, and hang them 
up three days, with the root upward, in a ſhady place; then plant 
them under a warm hedge, burying the whole ſtalk and half the cab. 
bage in the earth; cover them with ſtraw or peaſe haum, if the win. 
ter be ſevere, and in the ſpring they will hoot out many branches, 
When thefe begin to pod, the ends of the upper ones ſhould be cut 
off, to give ſtrength to the other pods. The feed muſt be preſerved 
from the birds, by fixing fome lime twigs about the plants, where 
the catching one or two will intimidate the reſt. When ripe, it muſt 
be threſhed out, and kept for ule. | 

Cabbages afford a very wholeſome nutritive food for cattle, x 
horſes, and hogs ; and if they are cultivated on good ground, well 
manured, and horſe-hoed atter the method of Mr. Tull, produce 
"__ large crops, from 30 to 60 tons on an acre. 

n planting of cabbages for feed, the gardener ſhould be careful to 
ſow only one ſort in a place, and by no means plant red and white 
cabbages near each other, It is entirely owing to this that there is 
rarely any good red cablage- ſeed ſaved in England, but we are obliged 
to procure it from abroad, whereas if they would plant red cabbages by 
themſelves for ſeeds, they might continue the kind as good in Eng- 
land as in any other part of the world. | 

CABBAGE-ſbrub, anjou, or colewort, a plant which has been for 
ſome time cultivated in France, and lately introduced into England. 
It is an excellent vegetable for the kitchen, good food for cattle, and 
greatly increaſes the milk of cows. The dry ſtalk of this plant ſerves 
tor fuel. It will grow in any ſoil that is well dunged. The ſecds 


are ſown in June; and the plants are to be well watered and kept 


free from weeds, and tranſplanted into the common field where they 


are to remain till November. Sce CoLEwoRrT. 


CABBAGE, dog's, Ibeligonum, in botany, is a genus of the monzecia 
8 claſs, Which has male and female flowers on the ſame plant. 

e have but one ſpecies, the cynocrambe of Dioſcorides, which 
grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in Italy, and Tartary. 

CABBAGE, /urnep, has been long known in England as an object 
of curioſity in botanic gardens, or as an eſculent herb. The {talk 
forms an orbicular branch near the root, but a little above the ground. 
It is an excellent fodder for cattle in ſcarce winters, though not ſo 
hardy as the Engliſh ſea-cabbage next deſcribed. 

CABBAGE, turnep-rooted, or LEngliſh-ſea cabbage, is comprehended ' 
in the fifth ſpecies of braſſica; denominated by Linnæus braffica ra- 
dice cauleſcente tereti carneſa. It's root is larger than that of the com- 
men turnep, and runs into ſeveral ramifications, which are thicker 
than a man's thumb at their inſertion ; in taſte and conſiſtence it re- 
ſembles the kernel of the cocoa-nut, being much firmer, more oily, _ 
and leſs ſucculent than the common turnep. From the root ariſes a 
ſtalk, ſmooth, round, and branched into ſeveral arms. This is a 4 
valuable acquiſition on account of it's hardineſs and duration throug 
the whole year; as it may be ealily raiſed on ground not rich and 
without manure, and as the produce it affords is very conſiderable, 
and it's quality wholeſome and nutritive. 

CABBAGE-bark tree of Famaica, in botany, is a ſpecies of the 
GEOFFRAA of Linnæus. The wood of this tree is uſed in building, 
but it is chiefly valued for it's bark, which is adminiſtered in ditfer- 
ent forms, viz. in decoctions, ſyrup, powder, and extract, as an an- 


thelmintic medicine. From this medical property it is alſo called 


the worm-bark tree. The decoction made by boiling an ounce of 
the bark in a quart of water, is moſtly uſed in Jamaica ; and it ſel- 
dom fails to perform every thing that can be expected from an an. 
thelmintic medicine, by deſtroying worms in the inteſtines, and 
bringing them away in great quantities. This bark is externally of 
a grey colour, and internally black and furrowed ; it's taſte, when 
freſh, is mucilaginous and ſweet, and it's ſmell, which it retains in 
the decoction, diſagreeable. Dr. Wright of Jamaica recommends 
it as a very valuable remedy. | 

CABBAGING, among gardeners, implies the knitting of cab- 
bages into round heads. To make lettuce cabbage, they tranſplant it, 
taking care, during the great heats, to water it; otherwiſe, inſtead 
of poming, it runs to ſeed; To promote the cabbaging of cabbage, 
thoſe who live bu the ſca-coalt, put ſea-weed, with a little nitre, un- 
der their roots. 


5 CABBALA, 


— * 
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CABBALA, among the Jews, implies the myſtical interpretation 
of ſcripture, handed down trom tradition. 3 
The profeſſors of cabbala ſtudy principally the combination of par- 
«lar words, letters, and numbers, and, by this means, pretend to 
310 over what is to come, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſe of many 
difficult paſſages in ſcripture : there are no ſure principles of this 
knowledge, but it depends upon ſome particular traditions of the an- 
jents; for which reaſon it is terminated cabbala. | 
” The cabbaliſts have abundance of names, which they call ſacred : 
theſe they make uſe of in invoking of ſpirits, and imagine that they 
receive very great light fram them : they tell us, that the ſecrets of 
the cab3ala were di covered to Moſes on Mount Sinai, and that theſe 
have been delivered down to them from father to ſon, without inter- 
ruption, and without any uſe of letters ; for to write them down, 1s 
what they are by no means permitted to do, This is likewiſe termed 
the oral law, becauſe it paſſed from father to ſon, in order to diſtin- 
it from the written laws, | 
it is alſo applied to the uſe, or rather abuſe, made of ſcrip- 


tre by viſionaries and enthuſiaſts; which conſiſts in ſearching for 


abſtruſe and myſterious ſignifications of a word in the ſacred writings, 
from whence they borrow. certain explanations, by combining the 
letters which compoſe it: this cabbala is divided into three kinds, 
the gematry, the notaricon, and the temura, or themurah. The firſt 
whereof conſiſts in taking the letters of a Hebrew word for cyphers 
or arithmetical numbers, and explaining every word by the arithme- 
tical value of the letters whereof it is compoſed. The ſecond ſort of 
cebbala, called notaricon, conſiſts in taking every particular letter of 
a word for an intire dition ; and the third called themurah, 1. e. 
change, conſiſts in making different tranſpoſitions of letters, placing 
one © hs other, or one before the other. ; 

Among the Chriſtians likewiſe, a certain fort of magic is, by miſ- 
take, called cabbala, which conſiſts in uſing improperly certain paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, for magic 05erations, or in forming magic charac- 
ters or fipures with ſtars and taliſmans. 

Some vilionaries among the Jews believe that Jeſus Chriſt wrought 
his miracles by virtue of the mylteries of the cabbala. 

CABBALIC art, properly ſignifies the art of wreſtling. 

CABBALISTS, thoſe Jewiſh doctors who profcls the ſtudy of the 
cabbala, or interpret ſcripture according to the rules of the literal 
cabbala. 

. The Jews are divided into two general ſects; the Karaites, who 
refuſe to receive either tradition, or the Talmud, or any thing but 
the pure text of ſcripture : and the rabbiniſts or talmudiſts, who, be- 
ſide this, receive the traditions of the ancients, and follow the Tal- 
mud, 

Theſe latter are again divided into two other ſects; pure rabbiniſts, 
who explain the ſcripture in it's natural ſenſe, by grammar, hiſtory, 
and en ; and cabbaliſts, who, to diſcover hidden myſtical ſenſes, 
which they ſuppoſe God to have couched therein, make uſe of the 
cabbala, and the myſtical rules and methods above mentioned. In 
the opinion of theſe men, there is not a word, letter, or accent, in 
the law, without ſome myſtery in it. The firſt cabbaliſtical author 
that we know of, is Simon, the fon of Joachai, who is ſaid to 
have lived a little before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus. 
His book, intitled Zohar, is extant ; but it is agreed that many addi- 
tions have been made to it. The firſt part of this work is intitled 
Zenintha, or Myſtery ; the ſecond Idra Rabba, or the Great Synod ; the 
third [dra Lata, or the Little Synod, which is the author's laſt adieu 
to his diſciples. Sce RABBINS. 

CABEBI, a term ſometimes applied to the ſcales of iron. 

CABECA, or CABEssx, a name given to the fineſt ſilks in the 
Ealt Indies, as thoſe from 15 to 20 per cent. inferior to them are 
called bariga. The Indian workmen endcavour to paſs them off 
one with the other ; for which reaſon the more experienced Euro- 
pean merchants take care to open the bales, and to examine all the 

uns one after another. | 

 CABILIAU, in ichthyology, the common cod-fiſh of ſome au- 
thors, and the morbua and aſellus major of others. 

CABIN, in naval architecture, an apartment in a ſhip for any of 

officers to eat, drink, and ſleep in. 

The great cabin is chiefly intended for the captain or principal of- 
her; but there are beſides theſe ſeveral of a ſmaller kind for the in- 
terior officers. The bed-places of the ſailors, if they are built up at 
the ſhip's-fide between decks, which is often the caſe in merchant 

ps, are likewiſe denominated cabins. 

CABINET, a piece of joiner's workmanſhip. It is a kind of 
preſs or cheſt, with ſeveral doors and drawers, to lock up the moſt 
Precious things, or only to ſerve as an ornament in chambers, gal- 
teries, or other apartments, 

There are common cabinets of oak, or of cheſnut ; varniſhed ca- 
binets of china and japan; cabinets of inlaid work; ſome of ebony, 
and other ſcarce and precious woods. 

The cabinets of Germany were formerly in great repute in France, 

mere they were very much eſteemed on account of ſeveral mecha- 
nical rarities and curioſities, which they were filled with in the 
Inſide, They are very much valued in foreign countries; and the 

Dutch carry ſome ſtill into the Eaſt ; but they are almoſt intirely out 
ot uſe in France, as well as the cabinets of ebony, which come from 

enice, 

CaBintr, in a garden, is a conveniency which differs from an ar- 

ur in this, that an arbour or ſummer-houſe is of a great length, 
and arched over head, in the form of a gallery; but a cabinet is 
either ſquare, circular, or in cants, making a kind of ſaloon to be ſet 
at the ends or in the middle of a long arbour. 

CABINET of natural hiſtory, a building containing all the curioſities 
v1 nature, ee in a proper manner. 

Such a building might indeed be called, with more propriety, a mu- 

um or repoſitory; cabinet here, therefore, muſt be underſtood in a 
v0. 35. Vor. I. 


— 


— 


larger ſenſe than the common acceptation of the word, as herein 
are exhibited to our view the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms at once: in ſhort, an epitome of nature, Sce Mys zum. 

CABINET alſo denotes the moſt retired place in the tineſt apart- 
ment of a building, ſet apart for writing, — and preſerving 
any thing very precious. 

CABINET 1s alſo a place at the end of a gallery, whercin are pre- 
ſerved the paintings of the beſt maſters, conveniently ranged, and 
accompanied with buſts, and figures of marble and bronze, with 
other curioſities. 

CABINET likewiſe implies a kind of buffet, or cheſt of drawers, 
partly for the preſervation of things of value, and partly as a de- 
coration of a chamber, gallery, &. 

CABINET alto denotes the more ſelect and ſecret councils of a 
prince or adminiſtration. 

In order to avoid the inconveniences of a numerous council, the 
policy of Italy, and practice of France, have introduced cabin? 
councils; a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, King Charles I. is 
charged with firſt eſtabliſhing this uſage in England, Beſides his 
privy council, that prince erected a kind of cabinet council, or junto, 
under the denomination of the council of ſtate ; compoled of the 
archbiſhop Laud, the earl of Strafford, and lord Collington, with 
the ſecretaries of (tate. Yet ſome make the cabinet councils of 
much greater antiquity. 

VVe ſay, the ſecrets, the intrigues of the cabinet. 

CABIRI, a term in the theology of the ancient pagans, ſignify- 


ing great and powerful gods; being a name given to the gods of 


Samothracia. They were alſo worthipped in other parts of Greece, 
as Lemnos and Thebes, where the cabiria were celebrated in ho- 
nour of them: theſe gods are ſaid to be, in number, four, viz. 
Axieros, Axiocerſa, Axiocerſus, and Caſmilus. 

CABIRI ally denotes the Gabres, or Perſian fire-worſhippers, 

CABIRIA, feſtivals in honour of the Cabiri, celebrated in 
Thebes and Lemnos, but eſpecially in Samothracia, and the iſland 
conſecrated to the Cabiri. All who were initiated into the myſ- 
teries of theſe gods were thought to be ſecured thereby from ſtorms 


at ſea, and all other dangers. The ceremony of initiating was — & 


formed, by placing the candidate, crowned with olive branches, 
and girded about the loins with a purple ribbon, on a kind of 
me about which the prieſts and perſons before initiated, 
anced, 

CABLE, a thick, large, ſtrong rope, commonly of hemp, 
ſerving to keep a ſhip at anchor, or to tow vellels in large rivers, 

"There is no merchant thip, however weak, but has at leaſt three 

cables ; the chief cable, or cable of the ſheet anchor, a common 
cable, and a ſmaller one. 
Calle is alſo ſaid of ropes, which ſerve to raiſe heavy loads, by 
the help of cranes, pullies, and other engines. The name of cable 
is uſually given to ſuch as have, at leaſt, three inches in diameter; 
thoſe that are leſs are only called ropes of different names, according 
to their uſe. 

Every cable, of whatſoever thickneſs it be, is compoſed of three 
ſtrands ; every ſtrand of three ropes ; and every rope of three twitts : 
the twiſt is made of more or leis threads, according as the cable is 
to be thicker or thinner. 

In the manufacture of cables, after the ropes are made, they 
uſe ſticks, which they paſs firſt between the ropes of which they 
make the ſtrands, and afterwards between the ſtrands of which 
they make the cable, to the end that they may all twiſt the better, 
and be more reguiarly wound together; and alſo, to prevent them 
from twining and entangling, they hang, at the end of each ſtrand, 
and of each rope, a weight of lead or ſtone, 

The number of threads each cable is compoſed of is always pro- 
portioned to it's length and thickneſs ; and it is by this number of 
threads that it's weight and value are aſcertained; thus a cable of 
three inches circumference, or one inch diameter, ought to conſiſt 
of 48 ordinary threads, and weigh 192 pounds; and on this foun- 
dation is calculated the following table, very uſeful for all people 
engaged in marine commerce, who fit out merchant-men for their 
own accuunt, or freight them on account of others, 


A table of the number of threads and weight of cables of different 


circumferences. 
Circumference. Threads. Weight. 

3 inches, 48 192 pounds. 
4 77 308 
5 121 | 454 

174 69 
7 238 952 

311 1244 
9 393 1572 
10 485 1940 
11 598 2392 
12 699 2796 
18 821 3284 
14 952 3808 
15 1093 4372 
16 1244 4976 
iy I 404. 616 
I 1574 296 
19 1754 7016 
20 1943 7772 


to moor a ſhip in the river or haven. The ſeamen ſay, 
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The cable is tuell laid, when it is well wrought, or made. 

Serve the cable, or plat the cable, 1. e. bind it about with ropes, 
clouts, &c. to keep it from galling in the hawſe. 

To ſplice a cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by working 
the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. 

To coil the cable, is to roll it 
ſeveral rolls one upon another are called cable-tire. 

Pay more cable, pay cheap the cable, veer more cable ; that is, let it 
more out from the ip, that the boat which carries the anchor may 
the more eaſily drop it into the ſea. 

Heave in the cable ; that is, draw it into the ſhip by winding it 
about the capſlane or windlaſs. 

"oor two cables are ſpliced together, it is called a ſhot of a 
cable. 

Bit the cable. See the article Birs. 

CaBLE's length, a meaſure of 120 fathoms, 

CABLED, in heraldry, a term applied to a croſs, formed of the 
two ends of a ſhip's cable; ſometimes alſo to a croſs covered over 
with rounds of rope, more properly called a cry corded. 

CABLING, in architecture, the figure of a ſtaff or reed, re- 
ſembling a rope or ruſh, wherewith a third part of the flutings of 
- column are ſometimes filled up ; hence called cabled flutings. See 

LUTES. 

CABLISH, in the foreſt law, bruſh or brewſe-wood; others 
make it to ſignify trees or branches thrown down by the wind. 

CABOCHED, in heraldry, is when the heads of beaſts are 
borne without any part of the neck, full-faced, 

CABOCLES, a Portugueſe name, applicd to perſons produced 
between Americans and negroes. 

CABOTE, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the cuculus kind, uſually 
called corax by authors. | 

CABRUSI, a word frequently uſed in ancient writings to expreſs 
Cyprian, or coming from the iſland of Cyprus. It is probable, 
our word copperas is a falſe pronunciation of cabruſi. 

CABUI, a Welt Indian ſpecies of hemp, produced in the pro- 


vince of Panama, from a plant ſomewhat like the chardon or iris: 
-when ripe, they lay it to ſteep in water, and after drying it again, 


beat it with wooden mallets till nothing but the hemp remains, 
which they afterwards ſpin, and make thread and ropes of it; the 
former of which 1s ſo hard and N * that with it they ſaw iron, by 
fitting it on a box, and laying a little fine ſand over the metal as 
the work proceeds. 

CABURE, in zoology, the name of a ſmall Braſilian bird of the 
owl kind; very beautiful, and very eaſily tamed. It is of a 
brown colour, variegated with white, and is feathered down to the 
toes. The Braſilians keep it tame for it's diverting tricks; it 
”_ play with people like a monkey, and is perfectly harin- 
eſs. 

CABUREIBA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree which affords the black Peruvian balſam of the 


ſhops. | 
CABURNS, among ſeamen, ſmall lines made of ſpun yarn 


wherewith to bind cables, ſeize tackles, and the like. 

CACABOGA, in zoology, the name of an American ſpecies 
of ſerpent, by ſome accounted the ſame with the fareiboia, or 
black water-ſnake of that part of the world; but by others de- 
ſcribed as yellow in colour, living about houſes, and doing 
yu miſchief among poultry, though not fatal to mankind in it's 

ite. 

CACAGOGA, a word uſed by ancient phyſicians for certain 
ointments intended for rubbing on the fundament to procure ſtools. 
The moſt common of theſe was made of alum mixed with honey, 
and boiled till the whole was of a tawny colour. This anointed 
on the fundament, procured a great many ſtools, but not without 
ſome pain. 

CACAO, the chocolate-tree, in botany, a genus of trees, called 
by Linnzus THEOBROMA ; Which ſee. | 

The fruit of this tree is an oblong roundiſh nut, nearly of the 
ſhape of an almond, but larger : the ſhell is dark-coloured, brittle, 
and thin: the kernel is both externally and internally browniſh, 
divided into ſeveral unequal portions, which are joined firmly to- 

ether. It is the produce of a ſmall American tree, bearing a 
— red fruit, ſhaped like a cucumber, which contains tkirty or more 
of the nuts. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe nuts in the ſhops, diſtin- 

iſhed by their ſize, and the places whence they are brought: the 0 
Kind, from the province of Nicaragua, in Mexico, is moſt eſteemed. 

Cacao nuts have a light * ſmell, and an unctuous, bit- 
teriſh, roughiſh, not ungrateful taſte: thoſe of Nicaragua and Ca- 
racca are the moſt agreeable; thoſe of the French Antilles, and 
our own American iflands, the moſt unctuous. All the ſorts, tho- 
roughly comminuted and committed to the preſs, yield a conſi- 
derable quantity of a fluid oil, of the ſame general qualities with 
thoſe obtained from other feeds and kernels : boiled in water, they 

ive out a large proportion, half their weight or more, of a ſe- 

aceous matter, which gradually concretes upon the ſurface as the 
liquor cools. For obtaining this product to 3 beſt advantage, the 
faculty of Paris directs the nuts to be ſlightly roaſted in an iron 
pan, cleared from the rind and germ, levigated on a hot ſtone, then 
diluted with a proper quantity of hot water, and kept in a water 
bath till the oil riſes to the top; which, when concreted, looks 
brown, and by repeated liquefactions in hot water becomes white, 
This vegetable ſerum is net liable to grow rancid in long keeping; 
and hence is recommended as a baſis for edoriferous unguents and 
the compoſitions called apoplectie balſams. | 

The principal uſe of theſe nuts is for the preparation of the die- 
tetic liquor, chocolate; a mild unctuous fluid, ſuppoſed to be ſer- 
viceable in conſumptive diforders, emaciations, and an acrimo- 


up round in a ring; of which the 


2 _ of the juices in the firſt paſſage. See Treatiſe on Cho. 


CACAOTETE, the Braſilian name for the belemnites. 
CACATORY fever, an intermitting fever, attended with a f 
vere looſeneſs, and ſometimes gripings. 9 

CACAVATE, or cacavera, in botany, the cacas- tree. 

CACAVIA, in botany, a name applied by Greek authors and 
8 the 5 or nettle- tree. | 

„ in botany, a name given by Gree i 
the halicaccabum, or alteberg , the winter-chany; a n 2 * 
made, covered with a membraneous bag. * 

CACCABON, in botany, the water-lily, or nymphea, 

CACEDONIUS artarum, peccant matter in the human body. 
generated from ſeparations by the ſecretive faculty. 4 

CACHALO IT, in ichthyology, a cetaceous fiſh, with teeth in 
the lower jaws only. The blunt-headed cachalot is one of the ſye.. 
cies that yields the ſpermacett; there are, beſides, the round-headed 
and WAN cachalots. See PHYSETER. 

CACHEF, the "Turkiſh governor of a city, town, or province 
in Egypt. Cachef alſo denotes the commanders of little flying ar- 
mies, which BY the Arabs in obedience. The Turks divide Eyypt 
into FE cacheftec 6. 8 

CACHECTIC, belonging to a cachexy; or one who is of an ill 
habit or conſtitution of body. 


CACHEXIA, (from au, ill or bad, and es, a habit) a bad 
habit of body. 

A cachexy is an univerſal bad habit of body, in which there js a 
defect of vital heat. Or, it is that diſpoſition in the body which 
depraves the nouriſhment thereof, and makes the ſkin of a diſagree- 
able colour. It difficult menſtruation is the cauſe, it is called a 
chlorsfis. In Dr. Cullen's Noſology, it is the third claſs of gif. 
caſes, He defines it to be a depravity of the conſtitution of the 
whole, or of a great part of the body, without any febrile or ncryous 
diſeaſe as the primary one. 

They are the moſt diſpoſed hereto who are naturally of a lax and 
2 habit, which conſiſts in the ſoftneſs of the movin 

bres, the ſmallneſs and number of the veſlels, and the ſlenderneſs 
of the tendons. Women are more ſubject to it than men; and 
men ef a ſanguine, and of a phlegmatic habit, than thoſe of a dif- 
ferent one; tor ſuch perſons are apt to be plethoric, which occa- 
ſions the liver ſometimes to be obſtructed, whence the train of con- 
ſequences which form this diſorder, 

Cauſes of it. —Theſe are various: as, whatever can leſſen the 
natural heat of the conſtitution ; whatever produces repletion or 
depletion; a bad quality introduced into the circulating fluids ; 
the nerves in the uterus and inteſtines have the ſame origin, whence 
the di ſorders in the firſt diſturb the latter, when the chyle being 
crude and unfit for nature's wants, a cachexy is the conſequence; 
free eating and an inactive life, particularly when the ſtomach and 
digeſting powers are impaired, beget a rude chyle, irregular, and 
otherwiſe defective ſecretions, whence a general indiſpoſition of 
the juices and defect in the ſolids, and this, Dr. James obſerves, 
may produce any of the ſymptoms that the different writers ſay are 
2 to this ſtate of the body. In pubertine girls, it is cauſed by 
ditkcult menſtruation : many aged people have this diforder from a 
ceſſation or obſtruction of periodical diſcharges. 

CACHEXY, ſigns of a.—It's preſence is manifeſted by a pale 
white countenance, but oftener ot a yellowiſh or greeniſh colour in 
the ſkin, a tumidneſs, coldneſs, and a ſoft flabbineſs of the body, 
with a general feebleneſs; a wearineſs is alſo complained of, a 
difficulty of breathing on the leaſt exerciſe, the feet are puffed, the 
mind is inactive, during ſleep an oppreſſion is perceived, the urine 
is white and turbid, the pulſe flow and ſoft, the eye-lids have an 
o:dematous kind of ſwelling. When a difficult menſtruation in 
girls is the cauſe, beſides theſe ſymptoms, there is a pain in the 
head, a frequent palpitation of the heart, and a preternatural 
longing for things noxious and unfit for food ; pain in the back 
and loins, a plethora, either of the ſanguineous or phlegmatic kind, 
and a ſenſe of a weight acroſs the eyes. See CH LOROSIS. 

There are ſeveral chronical diſorders which may properly be 
called cachexies, but are diſtinguiſhed by differing in their cauſe, 
ſeat, or other circumſtance ; the cacochymia, chloroſis, fluer albus, 
&c. are inſtances of this kind. But what is generally underſtood 
by cachexy, (which is a general bad habit of body, without any 
one remarkable ſymptom by which any particular diſorder is 
charaQteriſed), ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a jaundice, leucophleg- 


macy, an atrophy, a ſcurvy, &6. 


Old perſons are the moſt ſeverely afflicted with a cachexy ; for old 


age itſelf is a ſpecies of this diſorder. That ſpecies which is ſud- 
| denly produced: by intemperance and a depraved digeſtion after 
chronical diſeaſes, is more eaſily removed, than that which is a 


fault in the viſcera, An ill colour in the ſkin, as it indicates a 
diſorder in the liver, is conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſorder vcry 
difficult to overcome. If fainting fits are frequent, the danger 15 
great. If it's cauſe is from an hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, the cure 
is generally affected with difficulty, If women are cachectic from 
deteftive menſtruation, they either become barren, or bring forth 
weakly children: and of all diſorders, none more eaſily degenerate 
into an anaſarca, aſcites, atrophy, or a hectic fever, than does à 
cachexy. 8 en 

Cure.—The method of cure is, to correct the bad quality of 
the juices, to ſtrengthen rhe ſtomach, and to warm the whole con- 
ſtitution. : 

In order to the cure, the diet ſhould be nouriſhing, cordial, 
and ſuch as ſuffices in the leaſt quantities, which ſhould be repeated 
often, to afford a plenteous nouriſhment, and of ſuch a_nature 
as to oppoſe the cauſe and circumſtances of the diſorder. — 
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| nt and regular, but within the compaſs of the 
— 2 _ prime ale bilew evacuated, Per ſuch me- 
ſtren 85 os increaſe the vital heat, ſuch as warm bitters, aromatics, 
yr riot and antimonials. Stomach medicines ſhould be given 
— — and after meals. If the cauſe is a ſuppreſſion of any 
0 | evacuation, endeavour to promote the return of it. If laxity 
Ss fibres, or defect of vital heat, be the cauſe, aromatics and 
me ſhould begin, and antimonial with exerciſe complete the 
is too common a ptactice to give boldly the forcing medicines, 
as they are called, to young women in cachecti ccomplaints ; ſuch 
as myrrh, ſaffron, ſavin, and the like ; but this very often throws 
them into an aſcites, or other diſorders, worſe than the firlt. 
Cachxv, uterine, a term Hoffman uſes for the fluor albus. 
CACHLEX, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the ſmall pebbles found on the fea and river ſhores, which being 
heated par, 654 and quenched in whey, are ſaid to give an altringent 


"CACHORRODOMATO, in Zoology, the name by which the 
Portugueſe, in America, call the taib;; a creature in many re- 
ſpects reſembling the op2ſum, and ſuſpected to be the male of that 
TCACHRYS, in botany, a genus of plants, the general flower of 
which is uniform; the goon flowers conſiſt of five lanceolated, 
equal, and ſomewhat ere petals ; the fruit is roundiſh, angulated, 
obtuſe, very large, and ſeparable into two parts, with two ſeeds 
very large; theſe are not uſed in the preſent pharmacy. 

t is a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs, of which there are 
five ſpecies. : 

Cacurys, or CANCHRYS, among ancient botaniſts, denoted a 
ſcaly tuft, growing like a catkin on certain trees; as the oak, 
beech, pine, and the like; or, according to others, an unſeaſonable 
kind of germen or bud, appearing either in the ſpring, or autumn , 
and which, after the winter is over, ſpreads or ſhoots into branches. 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the ſeed of roſemary, or even 
the plant itſelf ; ſometimes for barley roaſted in a furnace, to render 
it more caly to grind into flour. 

CACH NDF, the name of a medicine, highly celebrated among 
the Chineſe and Indians, and made of ſeveral aromatic ingredients, 
the perfumes, medicinal earth, and precious ſtones: they make 
the whole into a ſtiff paſte, and form out of it ſeveral figures, ac- 
cording to their fancy, which are dried for uſe: theſe are princi- 

ally uſed in the Eaſt Indies, but are ſometimes brought over to 
Portugal, In China, the principal perſons uſually carry a ſmall 

iece in their mouths, which is a continued cordial, and gives their 
breath a very ſweet ſmell. It is a highly valuable medicine alſo, 
in all nervous complaints; and is eſteemed a prolonger of life, and 
a provocative to venery, the two great intentions of moſt of the me- 
dicines in uſe in the Faſt, 

CACHYMIA, in metallurgy, a term uſed by Paracelſus for an 
imperfect metalline ore, as he expreſſes it, an immature me- 
talline body, which is neither a ſaline ſubſtance nor a metal. 

The * may be divided into ſulphureous, as marcaſite; mer- 
curial, as arſenic or orpiment; and ſaline, as all tales. 

CACOCHYMIA, a vicious ſtate of the vital humours, eſpe- 
cially of the maſs of blood; ariſing either from a diſorder of the 
ſecretions, or excretions, or from external contagion. 

CACODES, a name applied by ancient medical writers to ſe- 
veral kinds of offenſive matter diſcharged from the human body, 
either by vomit, ſtool, or from foul ulcers. 

CACOPHONIA, in grammar and rhetoric, the meeting of 
wm letters or ſyllables, which yield an uncouth and diſagreeable 
ound, 

The word is compounded of aug, evil, and @&vy, voice. ; 

CacornoxlA, among phylicians, denotes a vice, or pation 
3 12 voice or ſpeech; ot which there are two ſpecies, aphenia and 

phonia. 

CACTONITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome old 
writers to a beautiful pale red ſtone, faopoled to be the fame with 
our pale cornelian. 

CACTUS, in botany, Melm-TH1STLE. See this article, with 

many others in natural hiſtory, ſuch as, Anas, DUCK ; Aquila, 
EAGLE; Aranea, SPIDER; Atropa, deadly NIGHTSHADE ; Batena, 
WHALE, &c. &c. under their 25 names: that made being more 
Properly _— to the nature of an Engliſh Dictienary of Arts and 
Scrences, and will be generally adhered to in this work, Men, there- 
fore, any of our numerous readers do not find an article fully treated of 
under it's LATIN DENOMINATION (according to the ridiculous 
E of other Dictionaries) they will, by referring ts it's proper 
ENGLISH NAME, infullibiy meet with a ſatisfactory account of the ſame 
in this NRW RoyAL CyCLoP&DIA, or ENCYCLOPADIA. 

CACULE, in the materia medica, a name given by Avicenna, 

rapio, and all the other Arabian writers, to the cardamom ſeeds. 

ey diſtinguiſh two kinds of this fruit, a larger, and a ſmaller. 
he larger is the grain of paradiſe, and the ſmaller the common 
cardamom ſeed of theſe times. They alſo called the cardamoms, in 
general, by the name Heil, and diſtinguiſhed the ſmall kind, now 
principally in uſe, by the word hilhanc, which after-writers corrupted 


into hilbave and hilbua, or helbua. 


CADARI, or KADARI, a ſect of Mahometans, who attribute 
the actions 


ions of men to men alone, and not to the divine decree 
——— their will, and denying all abſolute decrees, and pre- 


mation. Ben Aun calls the cadari the Magi or Manichees of 
the Muſſulmans, 


CADE, a cag, caſk, or barrel, containing a certain number 


2 particular commodities. Thus a cade of red herrings, is a 


velte containing five hundred; and a cade of ſprats is a veſſel con- 
taining a thouſand of thoſe fiſhes, 


\ 


| 


CaDt-lamb, a houſe lamb, or one weahed or brought up by hand 
in the houſe. | 


Cabk-eil, a name given to oil, called by phyſicians oleum cade; 
much in uſe in ſome parts of France and Germany. | 

Cape-worm, in natural hiſtory, phryganium, a common worm 
found in ditches, and uſed as a bait for filh. The fly produced from 
this worm has a long body, four brown wings, and a forked tail : it 
is very frequently found on waters, in the month of Auguſt. g 

CADENCE, in muſic, a kind of cloſe or reſt, either at the end 
of a ſong, &c. or ſome of it's parts. It conſiſts ordinarily of three 
notes. 


Cadence, in the modern muſic, may be defined a certain concluſion of 


a ſong, or of the parts of a ſong, Which divide it, as it were, into ſo 
many members or periods. 1 


It is when the parts terminate in a 
chord or note, the car ſeeming r to expec it; and is much 


the ſame in a ſong as the period that cloſes the ſenſe in a paragraph 
of a diſcourſe. 

A cadence is either perfect, conſiſting of two notes ſung after each 
other, or by degrees, conjoined in each of the two parts, and by theſe 
means ſatisfying the ear; or imperſect, when it's Faſt meaſure is not 
in the octave or uniſon, but a ſixth or third. It is called imperfeQ, 
becauſe the ear does not acquielce in the concluſion, but expects a con- 
tinuation of the ſong. The cadence is ſaid to be broken, when the 
baſs, inſtead of falling a fifth, as the ear expects, riſes a ſecond, either 
major or minor. Every cadence is in two meaſures ; ſometimes it is 
ſuſpended, in which caſe it is called a repoſe, and only conſiſts of 
one meaſure, as when the two parts ſtop at the fifth, without finiſh- 
— cadence. 

:th regard to the baſs-viol, Mr. Rouſſeau diſtinguiſhes' two ca- 
dences, one with a reſt, when the finger, that ſhould ſhake the cadence, 
ſtops a little, before it ſhakes, on the note immediately above that 
which requires the cadence ; and one without a reſt, when the ſtop is 
omitted. 

All cadences are to be accommodated to the characters of the airs. 

Cadence, with ſome French muſicians, is {ynonimous with a ſhake; 
but improperly, according to Broſſard; ſince the cadence is properly 
the tranſition from the note on which the ſhake is made, to a note 
which is a tone lower, or a ſemi-tone major higher, in the treble parts. 
See CADENZA Sfuggita. | 

CADENCE, in ancient muſic, is a ſeries or ſucceſſion of muſical 
notes, in certain intervals, which ſtrike the ear agreeably ; and eſpe- 
cially at the cloſe of a ſong, couplet, or ſtanza. 

CADENCE, in dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps and motions fol- 
low, or correſpond to, the notes or meaſures of the muſic. 

CADENCE, in the manege, an equal meaſure or proportion ob- 
ſerved by a horſe in all his motions ; ſo that his times have an equal 
regard to one another, the one does not embrace er take in more 
ground than the other, and the horſe obſerves his ground regularly. 

CADENCE, in rhetoric and poetry, the running of verſe or proſe, 
otherwiſe called the numbers, and by the ancients, pubyG». See 
RuvyTHM. 

It would be eaſy to give inſtances, both in our own, as well as 
the Greek and Roman poets, when the cadence is admirably adapted 
to the ſubject in hand. 


CADENCY, in heraldry, the ſtate or quality of a cadet. See 
D1imixUTION. 

CADENE, one of the ſorts of carpets which the Europeans im- 
port from the Levant. They are the worſt fort of all, aud are ſold 
by the piece from one to two piaſters per carpet. 

CADENZA Sfuggita, in the Italian muſic, is uſed when a part in- 
ſtead of aſcending or deſcending the proper interval, to form a cadence, 
proceeds by ſome interval. For inſtance, when the baſs, inſtead of 


riſing a fourth, or falling a fifth, aſcends only by a tone, or ſem: - 
tone major. 


Ex. 1. Ex. — 
DEE E 
— 8 RA ] 
GA E F 


Thus, in Ex. 1, where the baſs, inſtead of proceeding to C, the key- 
note, after G, goes to A. Thus alſo, in Ex. 2, after E, the ear 
would naturally expect to hear A, the key-note ; but this is avoided, 
and F put in it's place. 

CADET), a military term, denoting a young gentleman who 
chooſes to carry arms in a marching regiment, as a private man. 
His views are to acquire ſome knowledge in the art of war, and to 
obtain a commiſſion in the army. Cadet differs from volunteer, as 
the former takes pay, whereas the latter ſerves without ny pay. 

Capers, the younger brothers of a family. The cadets, among 
the citizens of Paris, have an equal portion with the eldeſt ; in other 
places, the eldeſt has all. 

CADGE, a round piece or frame of wood, on whick falconers 
carry their hawks, when they expoſe them to ſale, 

CADl, or Caput, a judge of the civil affairs in the Turkiſh em- 
pire. In Biledulgerid, in Africa, the cad; decides in ſpiritual affairs. 

Cadi is generally taken for the judge of a ſmall town or village; 
thofe of cities and provinces being called mzllas, or mon las. 

Numerous complaints have been made of the avarice, extortion, 
and iniquity of the Turkiſh cadies. Here all juſtice is venal: the 
people bribe the cadies ; the cadies bribe the moulas ; the moulas the 
cadileſchers ; and the cadileſchers the mufti. The cadres, however, 
are often caſhiered, and puniſhed, for notorious injuſtice, with the 
baſtinado, and mulcts; but the law forbids them to be put to death. 

Cadi, among the Moors, is the denomination of their higher order 
of prieſts, or doctors. 5 

ADIANG, in botany, a ſort of lentiles in and near Batavia, 
which make a great part of the food of the common people. 


CADILESCHER, 
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CADILESCHER, a capital officer of juſtice, among the Turks, 
anſwering to a chief juſtice among us. 

There are but three cadileſchers in all the grand ſignior's territo- 
ries: the firſt is that of Europe; the ſecond, of Natolia; and the 
the third reſides at Grand Cairo. This laſt is the moſt conſiderable. 

They have their feats in the divan next to the grand viſir. 

The cadileſchers have much the ſame authority in the provinces, 
that the muftis have at Conſtantinople : they even frequently riſe to 

be muſtis : their chief ſtudy is the alcoran, which is the code of their 
Civil, as well as cannon law. 

CADITES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtone, reſembling 
a barrel.in ſhape. 

CADIZADELITES, a Mahometan ſeq, not unlike the ancient 
ſtoics : they avoid all feaſting and diverlion, and affet an uncommon 
gravity. They read the Sclavonic tranſlation of the Bible, as well as 
the Alcoran. 

CADMEAN letters, the ancient Greek or Tonic characters, faid to 
have been firſt brought by Cadmus, the modeller and reformer of 
them, from Phoenicia ; whence they are called Pl. œnician letters by 
Herodotus. | 

CADMIA, in the natural hiſtory of the ancients, the name of two 
diſtin ſubſtances called native cadmia, and factitious cadmia. I he 
native cadmia was only one of the copper ores ; the factitious cadmia 
was a recrement of copper, produced in the copper works. 

Among the modern writers, it is not unuſual to confound theſe 
ſubſtances with tutty. See 'TuTTY. 

CabuiA is alſo uſed by Pliny for copper ore, or the ſtone of which 
copper is made. ü i 

ADMITES, or CarawmirEs, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
em nearly reſembling the oſtracitis. 

CADRITES, a religious ſociety among the Mahometans. Their 
founder was Abdul Cadri. They live in coinmon, in a kind of mo- 
naſteries ; and paſs molt part ofevery Friday night in running round, 
hand in hand, crying inceſſantly hhar, lit1mg, one of the names of 
God : all this time, one of their number plays on a flute, to animate 
them in this extravagant dance. 

CADUCEATOR, an ancient appellation for a herald or meſſen- 
ger of peace. See the next article. | 

CADUCEUS, in antiquity, Mercury's rod, or ſceptre, being a 
wand entwiſted by two ſerpents, borne by that deity as the enſign of 
his quality and office, given him, according to the fable, by Apollo, 
for his ſeven- ſtringed 1 

The caduceus was uſed by the ancients as a ſymbol of peace and 
concord. That on medals is a common ſymbol, expreſſing good 
conduct, peace, and proſperity. The rod expreſſes power; the two 
ſerpents, prudence ; and the two wings, diligence. ; 

Capucevs likewiſe implies a kind of ſtaff covered with velvet, 
and decorated with fleurs de lys; it is borne in the hands of the 
French heralds, on ſolemn occaſions. f 

CADUS, a liquid meaſure of capacity, containing 10 or 12 con- 
ii, and 60, or, according to others, 72 ſextaries; about 18 gallons, 

6 

CACILIA, in ichthyology, a name applied by ſome authors to 
the fiſh more uſually called acus. 

C/ECILIANA, in botany, an appellation given by Pliny and 
others to the tutſan or androſemum. 

CALATURA, or C&LATURA, denotes the art of engraving on 
metals, ſtones, wood, &c. with inſtruments of ſteel, diamond, or the 
like. Sec SCULPTURE. 

CALESTIANS, the followers of Czleſtius, a monk who flou- 
riſhed under the empire of Arcadius, and taught doctrines ſimilar to 
thoſe of Pelagius. See PELAGIANS, 

CAMENT, or CERuENx, in a general ſenſe, any glutinous ſub. 
ſtance capable of uniting and keeping things together in cloſe co- 
heſion. 

The word is formed from the Latin camentum, of ceds, I beat. 

By cement, camentum, the ancient architects underſtood a kind of 
maſonry, or manner of laying the ſtones, and even the quality of the 
{tones ; as when the walls were built of rude, unequal "nay 


CxMENT, among builders, a ſtrong ſort of mortar, uſcd to bind 


bricks or ſtones together for ſome kind of mouldings ; or in cæment- 
ing a block of bricks for the capitals, ſcrolls, or the like. There are 
two forts, 1. Hot cæment, which is the moſt common, made of reſin, 
bees- wax, brick-duſt, and chalk boiled together. The bricks to be 
cæmented with this kind are heated and rubbed one upon another, 
with cement between. 2. The cold cement, which is lefs uſed: it 
is made of Cheſhire cheeſe, milk, quick-lime, and whites of eggs. 
Equal quantities of powdered glaſs, ſea- ſalt, and iron filings, mixed 
with loam, make a very hard and durable cament. 

C.EMENT is alſo uſed among goldſmiths, engravers, jewellers, &c. 
for a compoſition of fine brick-duſt, well ſifted, reſin, and bees- Wax; 
in uſe among thoſe artificers to keep the metals to be engraven, or 
wrought on, firm to the block, *&c. as allo to fill up what is to be 
chiſſelled. | 

One of the fineſt, and at the ſame time ſtrongeſt cæmenis for joining 
broken pales: porcelain, &c. is the juice of garlic, procured by ſtamp- 
ing the 
with care, leaves very little mark of the fracture. Another cæment is 
made by beating the white of an egg, and mixing it with quick-lime. 
With either of theſe cements the glaſſes, pieces of china, &c. are to be 
joined, and dried in the ſhade, 

A cement for cracked chymical glaſſes may be 2 in the fol- 
owing manner : take equal quantities of wheat flour, fine powdered 
Venice glaſs, and pulverized chalk ; one half of the ſame quantity of 
fine brick-duſt, and a little ſcraped lint : mix them all together with 
the whites of eggs. Spread this mixture upon a piece of linen cloth, 


2 


erb in a ſtone mortar. This cæment, if the operation be done 


* 


and apply it to the cracks of the glaſſes; remember to d wy 
thoroughly before you apply the — Old varniſh Ell ae 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe. — 

A very uſeſul cent for joining alabaſter, marble, porph 
other ſtones, may be prepared in the following manner. 

unds of bees-wax, and one pound of reſin; add a pound and 
ralf of the fame kind of matter pulverizcd, as the body to be ra 
mented is compoſed of, and {tir them well together; let the maſ de 
kneaded in water, and heated when applied to the heated parts f 
the body to be camented. The colour of this maſs may be ada — 
to that of the body on which it is employed, by varying the 2a 
portion of the powdcred matter added to the maſs of bees-wax and 
relin. 

The beſt cement for electrical purpoſes is made with two arts 
of reſin, two of becs-wax, and one of the powder of red 2 
Theſe ingredients are melted, and mixed together in any veſſel over 
the fire, and afterwards kept for uſe. This adheres well, is leſs 
* than reſin, and inſulates as well. 

'or the manner of preparing a cement to bind together A 
rious embelliſhments of . ſee GROrro. 8 alſo 82 
PUTTY, and SOLDER. | : 

CAMENT, in chemiſtry, comprehends all paſtes and powders 
whici., by means of fire, and proper crucibles, are capable of pro- 
ducing changes in all bodies. See BRASS, STEEL, and Pokc k. 
LAIN. 

The principal cæment uſed for purifying gold, and conſumin 
the improper metals mixed therewith, is compoſed of four parts of 
bricks powdered and ſifted, of one part of green vitriol, calcined 
till it becomes red, and of one part of common or ſea-falt ; a paſte 
is made of this mixture, by moiſtening it with water or urine. 

Cx MENT, or ziment copper, is that which is precipitated from 
vitriolic waters by means of iron. | 

C=4MENT-p2ts, in aſſaying, are veſſels made for the cæmentatian 
of metals. 

Thele pots are cylindrical veſſels, made of potter's clay, with 
tiles adapted to them, and may be conveniently turned by the pot- 
ters. The ſize of theſe veſſels muſt be proportioned to the quan- 
tity of cement to be put in them. It is not prudent, however, to 
make them of more than eight or ten inches broad, becauſe when 
they are larger, the fire acts but difficultly and unequally upon 
them, eſpecially on that part of the matter near their center. 

It is to be obſerved, in making theſe veſſels alſo, that all kinds 
of clay contract, and take up a ſmaller ſpace in the drying and 
baking; the purer clay will contract one tenth part of it's dia- 
meter, but the more ſand or other dry powder there is in the mix- 
ture, the leſs it contracts. 

A veſſel without admixture ſhould be made one tenth larger than 
the expected ſize. 

CAMENTATION, or CEMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, 
the corroding of metals in a dry form, by means of the fumes of 
acid ſalts, 

It is performed in the following manner. After the copper has 
been ſeparated as much as poſſible by copelling, a ſtratum of ſalis 
of about half an inch in thickneſs is ſpread in the bottom of the 
cement-pot ; over this are laid thin plates of gold, then another 
itratum of ſalts, and ſo on alternately, till the pot be filled within 


Yry, and 
Melt two 


half an inch of the brim. This being dene, the pot is covered up, 


and encompaſſed with fire, which ſhould be made gradually fiercer 
and hercer; and in ſixteen or twenty hours after they have been red 
hot, entirely removed, that every thing may covl by degrees. 
Then the pots are to be opened, the ſalts taken out, and it it is 
grown too hard, ts be ſoftened by a ſprinkling of hot water. The 
plates of gold muſt be waſhed in hot water, and the water renewed, 
till it be tree from all ſaline taſte; for the ſalts, together with the 
metal they have corroded, will be contained in the plates of gold. 
The gold muſt be tried with the touch-ſtone, or ſome more certain 
method, to know it it has the degree of fineneſs required; and if 
it is not pure enough, it muſt be cæmented a ſecond time, and, if 
neceſſary, with ſtronger ſalts. 

C/ERITES, or Ceritum tabulæ, in antiquity, the tables of the 
cenſors, in which they entered the names of thoſe perſons, who, 
for ſome miſdemeanor, were to loſe their right of ſuffrage in elec- 
tions at Rome. 

The Cærites, inhabitants of Cære, in Etruria, having, during 
the captivity of Rome under the Gauls, preſerved their books re- 
lating to the worſhip of the gods, the Romans, in gratitude for the 
ſame, dignified them with the appellation of Roman citizens. 

CARULEUS, in zoology, the name of a bird of the thruſh 
or black-bird kind, reſembling that ſpecies called the ſolitary 
ſparrow, 

C=XzRULEUS is likewiſe a name applied to the great worm de- 
ſcribed by authors as inhabiting the Ganges. ä 

CASALPINIA, a plant ſo named by father Plumier, who diſ- 
covered it in America, in honour of Andreas Cæſalpinus, an emi- 
nent botaniſt, and one of the firſt who attempted to claſs plants. 

There are two ſpecies: the firſt ſort is the tree which affords the 
braziletto wood, which is ſo much uſed in dyeing. It grows na-. 
turally in the warmeſt parts of America, from whence the wood 
is imported for the dyers; and the demand for it has been ſo great, 
that there are no large trees left in any of the Britiſh colomes; 
the biggeſt ſcarcely exceeding eight inches in diameter, and hftcen 
feet in height. It has very Hen er branches, which are armed with 
recurved thorns. : : 

' Theſe plants are 1 by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 

ſmall pots, filled with a light rich earth early in the ſpring, and 

plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark. Being det ey 
ou 
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| s be kept in the bark- ſtove; and have a moderate ſhare 
honey che EE ; and being placed among other tender exotics 
pr the ſame country, will afford an agreeable _ 

a CASAR, in Roman antiquity, a title borne by all the emperors, 
from Julius Cæſar to the deſtruction of the empite. It was alſo 
uſed as a title of diſtinction for the intended or 1 heir of 
the empire, as king of the Romans is now uſed for that of the 
German empire. 

This title took it's riſe from the ſurname of the firſt emperor, 
C. Julius Ceſar, which, by a decree of the ſenate, all the ſucceed- 
ing emperors were to bear. Under his ſucceſſor, the appellation of 
Auguſtus being appropriated to the emperors, in compliment to 
that prince, the title of Czſar being given to the ſecond perſon 
in the empire, though {till it continued to be given to the firſt; 
and hence the difference betwixt Ceſar uſed ſimply, and Czſar with 
the addition of the Imperator Auguſtus. TOS 

CASARIAN ſection, in midwifry, a chirurgical operation, by 
which the fetus 18 delivered from the womb of it's mother, when 
it cannot be done in the natural way, | 2 

There are chiefly three different caſes in which this o ration 1s 

racticable; the firſt is, when the mother is dead, either in the 
on or by ſome accident, while the fetus is reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to be yet ſurviving in the womb : the ſecond is, when the mother 
is living, and the fetus is but incapable of being extracted 
or expelled by the natural pars: the third and laſt is, when the 
mother and fetus are both living, but the latter is incapable of be- 
ing brought into the world through the natural paſſages, 

* the firſt caſe, this operation ſhould be performed, not only as 
ſoon as poſſible, but even before the circulation in the mother is 
ſtopped, becauſe the fatus cannot long ſurvive: then the abdomen 
mult be laid open by a crucial inciſion, as in common diſſections, 
or by making a longitudinal inciſion on one fide ; and if the fetus 
ſhould have fallen into the cavity of the abdomen, from a rupture of 
the uterus, &c. it ſhould be taken out immediately; but if it re- 
mains-concealed in the wamb, that body ſhould be cautiouſly opened, 
and the fetus extracted. 5 

In the ſecond caſe, the ſurgeon muſt make a longitudinal inci- 
ſion on the outſide of the rectus muſcle, between the navel and 
the angle of the os iſium, and thereby extract the fetus. If the 
fetus is contained in the Fallopian tube, or in the ovary, thoſe parts 
are to be opened, and the fetus, with it's placenta, then removed: 
but if the fœtus is concealed in the uterus, this is alſo to be opened 
by a longitudinal inciſion, — to give a paſſage to the fetus, 
and it's appendages. 3 | 

In the third and laſt caſe, when the birth is prevented by a cal- 
loſity of the vagina, or ſomething amiſs in the mouth of the uterus, 
a diviſion and dilatation of theſe parts is preferable to the ceſarian 
ſection, as leſs dangerous; and the ſame may be ſaid when the 
vagina is obſtructed the hymen, or ſome other preternatural mem- 
brane: but when the calloſity of the vagina is ſo large and hard, 
as to render the birth that way impracticable, if it was to be di- 
vided, there is no other means left but the cæſarian ſection. If a 
rupture of the uterus ſhould be made in the agonies of labour, ſo as 
to let ont the fetus into the cavity of the abdomen, in this caſe 
it will be neceſſary to make an inciſion in that part made moſt 
prominent by the Fetus, which ſhould be extracted, as before. 

CASARIANS, alſo called Catholicant, in antiquity, official mi- 
niſters of the procurator Cæſaris, who kept the fiſcal accounts, and 
took poſſeſſion of effects devolving or eſcheating to the emperor. 

CASARIS emplaſtrum, the name of a plaiſter compoſed of aſtrin- 
gents, to prevent abortion. 

CASIAS, in meteorology, the north-eaſt wind. 

CASTUS, in antiquity, a large gantlet made of raw hide, which 
the wreſtlers made uſe of when they fought at the public games. 

This was a kind of leathern ſtrap, ſtrengthened with lead, 
or plates of iron, which encompaſſed the hand, the wriſt, and 


a part of the arm, as well to defend theſe parts as to enforce their 
blows. : 


* 


CASURA, in the ancient poetry, is when, in the ſcanning of 


a verſe, a word is divided ſo, as one part ſeems cut off, and goes 
to a different foot from the reſt ; as 


Menti | ri no | li, nun | quam men | dacia | preſunt. 
Where the ſyllables 7!, li, qugm, and men, are cafuras. 


CxSURA more properly denotes a certain and agreeable diviſion 
of the words between the feet of a verſe, whereby the laſt ſyllable 
of a word becomes the firſt of a foot; as in 


Arma virumque cans, Trije qui primus ab oris, 
Where the ſyllables u and je are exſfuras. 


CAASURE, in the modern poetry, denotes a reſt or pauſe, to- 
wards the middle of an Alexandrine verſe, by which the voice and 
pronunciation are aided, and the verſe, as it were divided into two 

emiſtichs. 

In Alexandrine verſe of twelve or thirteen ſyllables, the cæſure 
muſt always be on the ſixth; in thoſe of ten, on the ſourth; and in 
thole of twelve, on the ſixth: verſes of eight ſyllables muſt not 
have any cæſure. | 

CATERIS paribus, a Latin term, often uſed by mathematical 
and ph ſical writers; the words literally ſignifying the reſt, or the 
other things, being alike or equal, Thus we ſay, the heavier the 

ullet, ceteris paribus, the greater the range; that is, by how much 
the bullet is heavier, if the length and diameter of the piece, and 
the quantity and ſtrength of the powder be the ſame, by ſo much 


Will the utmoſt range or diſtance of a piece of ordnance be 

greater, 

oz ave ale, in a phyſical way, we ſay, the velocity and quantity 
e 


ood circulating, in a given time, through any ſeQion 
No. 30. Vor. 1. G : : 


| | in the cardialgra. 
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of an artery, will, ceteris paribus; be according to it's diameter, 
or nearneſs to; or diſtance from the heart: 


CAFFA, in commerce, painted cotton cloths; of different breadths 
and lengths, manufactured in the Eaſt Indies. x 

CAFFACA, in natural hiſtory; a name given by the Turks and 
Tartars to a grey-coloured earth; with a light cait of green in it. 
It is very ſoft and unctuous, and reſembles our fuller's earth, but is 
more aſtringent. | | 

CAFFILA, a company of merthants or ttavellers; who join 
together in order to go with more ſecurity through the dominions 
ot the Great Mogul; and through other countries in the continent of 
the Eaſt Indies. 

The caffila differs from a caravan; at leaſt in Perſia; for the 
caffila — properly to ſome ſovereign, or to ſome powerful 
company of Europe; whereas a caravan is a company of particular 
merchants, each trading upon his own account. The Engliſh and 
Dutch have each of them their caffila at Gombroon. 

CAFRES, an 1 wn name, given by the Arabs to thoſe who 
do not profeſs the Mahometan religion. The word comes from the 
Arabic cafir, infidel. 


CAG, or KxG, of ſurgeon, &c. a barrel or veſſel; that contains 
from four to five gallons, 


CAGADO de agen, in zoology, the Portugueſe name of a ſpecies 
of American tortoiſe, called in Braſil, jurura. 


CAGADO de terra, in zoology, a remarkable ſpecies of tortoiſe in 
America, called by the Braſilians jabati; See TESTUpo. | 

CAGANUS, or Cacanvs, an appellation which the Huns an- 
ciently 17 to their kings. | 

CAGAO, in ornithology, the Indian name of a voracious bird, as 

rge as a common hen, but with a longer neck, which inhabits the 
mountains, and feeds on the piſtachia nuts; and many other fruits, 
which it ſwallows whole. | 

CAGASTRUM, a term uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs the mor- 
bific matter, which generates diſeaſes, and that is not innate but 
adventitious. Diſeaſes ariſing from the cagaſlrum are pleuriſy, peſ- 
tilence, fever, &c. 

CAGE, an incloſute made with wire, wicker, or other matter, 
interwoven lattice-wiſe, for the confining of wild beaſts or birds. 

They uſually brought beaſts to Rome ſhut up in oaken or 
beechen cages, artfully formed, and covered with boughs. The 
fiercer ſort were pent in iron cages for greater ſecurity. 

The French diſtinguiſh their bird-cages into high, or ſinging- 
cages ; and low, or dumb-cages ; thofe who expoſe birds to ſale are 


obliged to put hens in the latter, and cocks in the former; that the 
purchaſers may not be impoſed on. 


There are iron cages in ſome priſons, for the cloſet confinement. 


of criminals; 


CAGES, cave, Were places in the ancient amphitheatres, in 
which wild beaſts were kept; ready to be let out for ſport. There 
being air and light, the beaſts ruſhed out of them with more alac- 
ra and fierceneſs, than if they had been confined under-ground in 

ENS, 

CAGE, in carpentry, denotes an outer work of timber, in- 
_ another within it; as, the cage of a wind- mill, ſtair- 
caſe, &c. | 

CAGGAW, in botany; a plant which the people of Guinea boil 
in water, and with the decoction waſh the mouth, as a cure for the 
tooth- ach. 


 CAGIT, in ornithology, a ſpecies of parrot, very common in 


the woods of the Philippine iſlands: it is of a middling ſize, and 


it's plu is of a fine green colour. 

caAcur, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian monkey, called alſo 
pougi, of which there are two — 

The large kind is of a grey colour, with a mixture of black, and 
it's hairs are longer than thoſe of the ſmall ſpecies; it's face is 
round, and it has lomething of the look of a lion; it's ears are ſmall, 
round, black, and naked; it's eyes are alſo black, as is it's mouth, 
and it's forehead is covered with a mixture of grey and black hairs; 
it's tail is above a foot long, and is covered with hairs of a tawney 
colour, 

The leſſer cagui is a ſmall and tender animal, but has the ſame 
lion-like face with the larger. It's body is not above, ſix fingers 
breadth long ; it's tail is about ten fingers; it's head is ſmall, 
ſcarce ſo large as a (mall apple; it's noſe is ſmall and elate; it's 
eyes very tender, it's mouth little, and it's teeth extremely ſharp ; 
it's ears are round, and ſurrounded with white hairs in a very beau- 


tiful order; it's hair is all of a reddiſh tawney toward the body, 


and toward the ends of a mixture of white and brown; and it's 
tail is variegated with circular rings of white and brown; it's 
voice is extremely thrill; it is naturally an extremely lively and 
nimbte creature, but cannot bear the leaft cold. 

CAHLLO, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome authors to 
the wolf-fiſh, 

CAHYS, a dry meaſure for corn, uſed in ſome parts of Spain, 
particularly at Seville and Cadiz: it is near a buſhel of our mea- 
ſure. 

CAIA, an officer, who ſerves a deputy or ſteward, and acts for 
the body of janizaries, in the Turkiſh army. 

CAIANI, in church hiſtory, a ſort of heretics, thus called from 
one Caianus of Alexandria, their leader. They are likewiſe deno- 
minated APHTHARTODOCETA£. 

CAIC, or CaA1QuE, is the ſkiff or ſloop belonging to a galley. 
The Turks have alſo a ſort of caics ; and the Collacs, a kind of 
piratical bark called by this name. : 

CAJEPUT), an t aft Indian oil, in ſmell reſembling that of 
cardamoms. Four or five drops, in a proper liquor, is recom- 
mended as an excellent nervous medicine, and as of great efficacy 
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CalMacAN, an officer among the Turks, nearly anſwering to | | 


our lieutenant or vicar. 


There are uſually two #aimacans { one reſides at Conſtantinople, 
who is the governor thereof: the other attends the grand vizir, in 
quality of his Heutehant; Sometimes there are three caimacans; one 
conſlantly attending the grand ſignior, another the grand vizir, and 
a third cohſtantly at Conſtantinople, who examines affairs of policy, 
and regulates them in great meaſure. The caimacan that attends the 
vizir, only officiates when at a diſtance from the grand ſignior; his 
funRion ceaſing, when the vizir is with the ſultan. The caimacan of 
the vizir is his ſecretary of ſtate, and the firſt miniſter of his council. 

CAINITES, Carn1ans, or Cal Axt, a ſe of ancient Gnoſtics, 
that {prung up towards the cloſe of the ſecond century, and paid ex- 
traordinary honours to thoſe perſons repreſented in Scripture as the 
worlt of mankind ; ſo called from Cain, whom mage, © ng their 
patriarch, and the chief object of their veneration. They held, that 
Cain and Eſau, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, were born of a moſt emi- 
nent celeſtial virtue; that Abel, on the contrary, was born of a vir- 
tue much inferior : to Cain, and others of the ſame order, who, ac- 
cording to them, had a mighty knowledge of all things, they aſſociat- 
ed Judas, whom they held in ſo much eſteem, that they had a book 
among them called the goſpel of Judas. S. Epiphanius relates, and 
at the ſame time refutes, their errors. : 

CAINS, in the iſland of Candia, are Greeks revolted, who re- 
tired to the Venetians, either at Suda, or Spina Longa; and in time of 
war, burn, pillage, and commit all manner of cruelties on their an- 
cient brethren under the Turks. 

When a cain or falſe brother is taken, there is no mercy ſhewn 
him ; they either impale him, or put him to the moſt cruel death. 

CAIRINA, in zoology, the Muſcovy duck, in ſome authors. 

| CAISSON, a large wooden frame, or cheſt, uſed in laying the 
foundation of the piers of a BRIDGE ; which ſee. f 

Ca1ss0N, in military affairs, implies a wooden cheſt, filled with 
gunpowder, bombs, &c. This is buried under ſome work, which 
mult ſoon fall into the hands of the enemy ; and as ſoon as that hap- 
pens, the caiſſon is fired, in order to blow up the aſſailants. 

CAISSON, a covered waggon, to carry bread or ammunition. 

CAITALIA, in zoology, an American monkey, of a — 
ſweet ſmell, not 2 of muſk. It has 5 hair, of a whiti 
yellow colour; a round head; a very ſmall depreſſed forehead ; ſmall 
and flatted noſe, and arched tail. It is eaſily tamed, and kept about 
houſes, but is a very clamorous and quarrelſome creature. 

CAKE, a finer fort of bread, thus called from it's flat round form. 

There are divers compoſitions under this name; ſuch as, ſeed- 
cakes, plum-cakes, pan- = cheeſe-cakes, oat-cakes, ſugar-cakes, and 
roſe- cales. | 

CaKe-war, is ſometimes applied to the white or virgin-wax. 

CALABA, in botany, a name applied by Plumier to the genus of 
plants called caryophyllum by Linnzus. : 

CALABASH-zree, creſcentia, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs, of which there are two different ſpecies, 1. Cala- 
baſh-tree with oblong narrow leaves, and a large oval fruit. 2. Broad- 
leaved calabaſb-tree, whoſe fruit hath a tender ſhell. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in all the Leeward 
Iſlands : this hath a thick trunk, covered with a whitiſh bark, which 
riſes from 20 to 30 feet high, with ſeveral knots upon the ſtem, di- 
viding at the top into many branches, which ſpread and form a re- 
your head. Theſe are furniſhed with leaves which come out irregu- 

arly, and are about fix inches long, oval, and acuminated ; of a livid 
green colour, with very ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

The flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches, ſtanding 
upon long foot-ſtalks. The fruit is a large ſhell, either ſpherical, 


oval, or bottle-ſhaped, and incloſes a number of flat cordated ſeeds. 


Theſe ſhells are large enough to contain three pints or two quarts 
of liquid ; they are often uſed for drinking cups, and other purpoſes. 
he ſecond ſpecies of calabaſh is found in Campeachy, which does 
not riſe ſo high as the former, and the leaves, flowers, and fruit are 
conſiderably Teſs. | 
CALABRINI, in botany, the rough ſpleen-wort of ſome authors. 
CALADE, in the manege, the deſcent or ſloping declivity of a 
riſing manege ground, being a ſmall eminence upon which we ride 
down a horle — times, putting him to a ſhort gallop, with his 
fore hams in the air, to make him learn to ply or bend his haunches, 


.and form his ſtop upon the aids of the calves of the legs, the ſtay of 


the bridle, and the caveſon, ſeaſonably given. 

CALAE, or CALAEM, a ſpecies of Indian tin, which by force of 
fire is tranſmutable into ceruſs, like that made of our lead. 

CALAMANCO, a woollen ſtuff, manufactured in England, Bra- 
bant, and Flanders. 

Calamancos are of all colours, and diverſely wrought. Some are 
quite plain, others have broad ſtripes adorned with flowers ; ſome 
with plain broad ſtripes, and others watered. — 
CALAMBA, or Cal AM RAC, a kind of wood imported from 
China, and uſually ſold for lignum aloes, or agallochum. It is much 
uſed in India for making beads and crucifixes. 

CALAMIFEROUS plants, are otherwiſe called culmiferous. 
CALAMINARIS, or Layis CALAMINARIS, in natural hiſtory, 
the ore of Zinc; being a ſpecies, of foſſil of a ſpongy ſubſtance, and a 
lax, cavernous texture, though conſiderably heavy. 

It is of no determinate ſhape or ſize, but is found in moſſes of va- 
rious and irregular figures. It is when moſt pure and perfect, of a 

ale browniſh grey. It is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and 
England. 3 R 

The great uſe of the lapis calaminaris is the mixing with copper, 
for the making of braſs ; this 3 it makes in copper, is wholl 
in _ of the zinc it contains; which zinc, when ſeparated, will do 
the . 


— — 


After roaſting the calamine, in order to purge it of ſul h 
arſetiical matter, it is uſed by phyſicians in collyria again — 
of thin acrid humours upon the eyes, for drying up moiſt n 


r ir _ excoriations. It is alſo aſtringent, deſiccative, 


CALA INT, in botany, an officinal plant, whoſe leaves are We 
puted warm, aperient, and diaphoretic, and enter ſeveral alex; has: 
mic compoſitions. It is enumerated by Miller, among the f. - * 
2 meliſſa, or baum. For it's general characters — lee 

UM, 4 


There are three ſorts of calamint in uſe, viz. the ſylveſtris ; the 
vulgaris, or montana; and paluſtris; or aquatica : of which the firſt 
ought to be the officinal fort. "There is, in the college diſpenſa 
compound powder denominated from calamint. 10 

CALAMISTRUM, a name given by Linnæus and others to 2 
ſmall plant called by us pepper-graſs, from it's having graſſy leaves 
and round globules at their inſertions, reſembling pepper-corns. It 
is more properly called pillularia by Mr. Vaillant. 

CALAMIIA, or calamitis, the magnet or loadſtone. 

CALAMITA alba, in natural hiſtory, a White earth dug in 8 ain 
and Italy, of a hard texture, and ſtyptic tafte; They call 
carneus, pretending that it attracts fleſh in the ſame man 
magnet does iron. 

ALAMITES, a name applied p the oſteocolla, which; when in 
ſmall pieces, ſometimes nearly reſembles the barrel of a gun: others 
have called ſome of the foſſile coralloides by this name. 

CALAMIIIS, a ſpecies of artificial cadmia, reſembling a cloven 
reed, and found adhering to the ſticks, ladles, &c. wherewith they ſtir 
the copper when in fuſion in the furnace. 

CALAMUS, in botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs. 
The calyx has {ix leaves; it has no corolla; the berry is imbricat. 
ed, and contains but one ſeed. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the 
rotang, a native of India, ; 

CALAMUS alſo denotes a reed, rufh, cane, or flag. 

CALAaMus likewiſe implies a ſimple kind of pipe, made of an oaten 
{talk or reed, and uſed as the muſical in{trument of ſhepherds. 

CAlAuus eromaticus, or ſweet-ſcented flag, in the materia me- 
dica, a ſpecies of flag called acorus by Linnæus. The root is gene- 
rally looked upon as a carminative and ſtomachic medicine, and is 
ſometimes uſed as ſuch in practice. 

CALAMUSs Indicus petrifactus, a name given by ancient naturaliſts 
to a ſubſtance found often in the foſſile kingdom, uſually of about 
three inches long, half an inch broad, and one third of an inch thick, 
and covered all over it's ſurface with large round figures, in form of 
radiated ſtars within. Theophraſtus is perfectly right in placing it 
* corals, fance the ſpecimens of it now found are plainly no 
other than corals of the ſtellated kinds, which have been long buried 
in the earth. See plate 56, claſs vii. 

CALAMUS ſcriptorius, in antiquity, a reed or ruſh to write with. 
The ancients made uſe of the ſtylus to write on, covered with wax ; 
and of reed, or ruſh, to write on parchment, or Egyptian paper. 

CALAMUS ſcriptorius, in anatomy, a dilatation of the fourth ven- 
tricle of the brain; ſo called from it's figure; which reſembles that 
of a gooſe- quill. 

CALAMUS @#ucupatorius, among fowlers, a bird-call. 

CALAMUS, a ſort of meaſure, called alſo canna, cane, or reed. 

CALANDRA, a name by which ſome call the great lark, with- 


it magnes 
ner as the 


out any creſt. 


CALANDRE, a name given by the French to an inſect of the 


fearab claſs, which does vaſt miſchief in granaries. 


The female lays a great number of eggs; and the increaſe of theſe 
creatures would be prodigious, were it not to happen, that while in 
the egg ſtate, and even in that of the worm, they are ſubje& to be 
eaten by mites : theſe little vermin are always very numerous in gra- 
naries, and deſtroy the far greater number of the larger animalsabove- 
mentioned. ; 

CALANGAY, CaTaTUuaA,or ABACAY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpe- 
cies of parrot very common in the Philippine Iſlands; it is all over 
white, and has a creſt of feathers on it's head; it is of the ſize of a 
pigeon, is eaſily kept tame, and may be taught to talk. 

CALASH, or CALE$H, a light and very low kind of carriage, 
uſed chiefly for taking the air in parks and gardens. The calaſk is 
for the molt part richly decorated, and open on all ſides, for the con- 
veniency of the air and proſpect; or at moſt incloſed with light 
mantlets of waxed cloth, to be opened and ſhut at pleaſure. 

CALASIRIS, or CAaLass1s, a linen tunic, anciently worn by the 
Phcenician, Egyptian, Roman, and other prieſts. 

CALATHIANA w»7/a, in botany, a ſpecies of gentian. 

CALATHUS, a kind of hand- baſłet made of light wood, or ruſhes; 
anciently uſed by the women to gather flowers, but chiefly to put 
their work in, after the example of Minerva. 

CALATHUS, a drinking-cup ; alſo the calyx of a flower. 

CALATOR, a cryer, or alficer among the ancients, appointed to 
publiſh ſomething aloud, or call the 1 together. Calatores were 
uſed by the magiſtrates to call the people to the comitia ; and by pri- 
vate families, to invite their gueſts to entertainments. i 

CALATRAVA, knights of, a military order in Spain, inſtituted 
under Sancho III. king of Caſtile, upon the following occaſion : 
when that prince took the ſtrong port of Calatrava from the Moors 
of Andaluſia, he gave it to the Templars, who, wanting courage to de- 
fend it, returned it to him again. Then Don Reymond, of the order | 
of the Ciſtercians, accompanied with ſeveral perſons of quality, 
made an offer to defend the place, which the king thereupon deliver- 
ed up to them, and inſtituted that order. It increaſed ſo much under 
the reign of Alphonſus, that the knights deſired they might have a 
grand maſter, which was granted, Ferdinand and Iſabella afterwards, 
with the conſent of pope Innocent VIII. re-united the grand maſter- 
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a rava to the Spaniſh crown ; ſo that the kings of Spain 
3 — — thereof. 3 
"The knights of Calatrava bear a croſs gules, fleurdeliſed with 

cc. Their rule and hab ir was originally that of the Ciſtercians. 
ECALAUDRA, in ornithology, a bird of the lark kind, ſhaped 
like the common lark, but conſiderably larger. It reſembles the 
common Engliſh bunting. _ , , 3 

CALAURITIS, in the ancient materia medica, a name given to a 
fort of litharge. All the ſorts of — namely, that of gold, ſilver, 


and lead, were brought in great abundance from Calauros, a ſmall. 


illand near Crete, to the Greeks, for their uſe in medicine, 


CALCADIS, in yſic, a name given by the Arabians to white 


vitriol, or to ſome white vitriolic mineral. ; 
CALCAGIUM, a tax or contribution formerly paid by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants towards the making or repairing a common 
cane ANEUM, or Ox CALc1s, in anatomy, the bone ! mg 
under the aſtragalus, to which, and the os cuboides, it is articulated. 
It's apophyſis behind ſerves to prevent our falling backward, and on 
it's poſterior ſurface is inſerted the tendo achillis ; in it's interior ſide 
there is an excavation, intended to give ſafe paſſage to the veſſels run- 
ning to the metatarſus and toes. f 
CALCAR, in glaſs-making, a ſort of oven, or reverberating fur- 
nace, in which, being well heated, the cryſtal frit, or bollito, is 


made. p . ; 

CALCAREOUS, in general, denotes ſomething belonging to, or 

rtaking of, the nature of calx or lime. 

Culcarcous earths and ſtones, properly ſo called, have been found by 
experiment to conſiſt of the following component parts; viz. quick- 
lime, or pure calcareous earth ; fixed air, which, when extricated 
from them, is permanently elaſtic ; and water. Sce Alx fixed, 
PhHosPHORUS, and Durck-LIME. 

CALCAREUS lapis, in natural hiſtory, lime-ſtone. 

SATCEARIUM. a donative or largeſs allowed to the Roman fol- 
diers for buying ſhoes. 

CALCEDONIANS, a name given to the Melchites, for their ad- 
herence to the council of Calcedon. See Cor RI, &c. 

CALCEDONY, Lapis Carctpoxives, one of the loweſt prized 
among precious ſtones ; diverſified with various colours; partly 
tranſparent, and partly opake. 

The calcedeny is very fit for the graver; and much uſed, either to 
engrave arms, &c. upon, as being harder and 22 to cryſtal, if 
good ; or to paint them on the backſide. In ſome parts, vaſes, cups, 
religious beads, &c. are made thereof. "Lhe cleareſt and beſt is that 
with a pale caſt of blue. It's true medicinal virtues ſeem to conſiſt 
in it's abſorbent quality, when reduced to a fine powder, and exhi- 
bited lixe other earthy and abſorbent powders. 

CALCEDONIUS, among jewellers, denotes a flaw or foul vein, 
like calcedony, found in ſome precious ſtones ; frequent in granates 
and rubies. The lapidaries, to remedy it, hollow the bottom of the 
ſtone. 


CALCENA, among phyſicians, denotes a morbid, tartareous hu- 
monr 1n the body. 


CALCHACCA, in botany, a name given to the tree whoſe bark 


is the caſſia lignea, uſed in medicine. 

CALCHOC RUM. in botany, the fumitory, or fumaria. 

CALCHOPHONOS l/apis, a name given by the ancients to a 
ſtone of a black colour and conſiderable hardneſs, which when cut in- 
to thin plates, and ſtruck againſt by any other hard body, gave a 
found like that of braſs. 

CALCIFRAGA, in botany, a name given by authors to ſam- 
phire ; and by the ancients to the ſea-fennel, becauſe of it's ſprout- 
ing up in the middle of ſtones. 

CALCIFRAGUS, /tone-breaker, an appellation given by ſome to 
the ſcolopendrium, or hart's-tongue ; by others to pimpernel, on ac- 
count of their lithontripic quality. 

. CALCINATION, in chemiſtry, the ſeparating, by means of 
2 or fire, the more fixed from the volatile parts of any compound 
Y. 

Calcination has, by ſome, been very improperly called chemical pul- 
Verization, as if the whole intention conſiſted in reducing budics to 
powder by means of heat : but this is a great miſtake : tor though 
the deſtruction or diminution of the tenacity is often the conſequence, 
2nd fometimes, perhaps, the intentional end of calcination ; yet it is 
in many caſes otherwite, ſince lapis calaminaris, and other bodies, after 
they have ſuffered what is every where called calcination, are yet ver 
tar. from the condition of the powder ; and if the making bodies fit, 
by means of fire, to undergo pulverization, alone conſtituted calcina- 
lan, then that kind of exſiccation which is employed on rhubarb, 
and called torrifying, would of courſe come within the meaning of 
the term, contrary to the univerſal uſe of the word. 

here are others that, not even making the aſſiſtance of fire neceſ- 
lary, call all the methods, by which bodies are reduced to the ſtate of 
powders, calcination. But ſuch diffuſive extenſions of the ſenſe of 
terms, where they are made to comprehend a multiplicity of things 
not allied by any juſt analogy, are highly prejudicial, obſtructing 
thoſe clear and communicable notions hich diſtin and properly 
umited terms afford, and introducing that perplexity and confuſion 
which generally ſo much abounds in medical writers, 
| There are ſeveral ſpecies of calcination which differ in regard to 
the effect with which the fire is ſuffered to operate on the calcined 
matter: as ſometimes the whole of the volatile heat ; while at 
others, by a gentler degree or prolongation of it, which would allo 
dollow, they are 8 Thus, in the calcination of tin, all the ſul- 
Phureous, which is the only volatile part of it, is driven off; and an 
parthy cal, no longer changeable by any degree of duration of the 
cat. is left behind. But in the calcination.of lapis calaminaris, the 
ciude ſulphur and urſenic alone are diſſipated; while the zinc, which 


a 


with a greater d of fire would be all likewiſe drove off, is left 
with the earthy part. Calcination may therefore be divided into per- 


ect, ot where the utmoſt change, except vitrification; which can be 


effected by heat, is brought about; and imperfect, where the degree 
of heat is limited, and only a part of the alteration it is capable of 
producing is ſuffered. 

The increaſe of weight, which the imperfe& or calcinable metals 
acquire by caltinallon, has been long known to the chemiſts, though, 
before the modern diſcoveries with reſpe& to fixed air, they had not 
been able to aſſign any probable cauſe of it. Dr. Pembetton, in his 
Chemical Lectures, obſerved; that the air, by acting on the inflam- 
mable ſubſtance either in metals or other bodies, ex Ts it from them, 
and unites itſelf (in part at leaſt) to the remaihs of the body; and to 
this he aſcribed the additional weight acquired by their 14 that 
portion of ait which loſes it's elaſticity; and ſeems to be conſumed by 
burning bodies, being abforbed by them in the procefs of calcination. 

CALCINATION alfo includes the ſolution of metalline bodies by 
corroſive matters; and, in this ſenſe, is either actual or potential. 

CALCINATION, actual, is effected by actual coals of wood fire, 
&c. railed to a certain heat, according to the nature of the ſubſtance 
to be calcined: and is ſubdivided into incineration and reverbera- 
tion. a 

CALCINATION, potential, is procured by ſalts, ſulphurs, and other 
drugs, whole force 1s equal to | wh of fire; as ſtrong waters, corro- 
live ſpirits, and the like. Thus, gold is calcined by a reverberatory 
fire, with mercury, and ſal ammoniac ; ſilver, with common ſalt, 
and alcali falt ; copper, with ſalt, and ſulphur ; iron, with ſal am- 
moniac, and vinegar ; tin, with antimony, lead, and ſulphur; met- 
cury, with aqua fortis ; this laſt alſo, as well as moſt other minerals, 
calcines with fire alone, without any other ingredient. 

CALCINATION, potential, phils/ophical, or chemical, includes amal- 
gamation, precipitation, evaporation, fumigation, cementation, and 
allo detonation by nitre. 

CALCINATION by dry cerraſian, is effected by the application of 
dry, corroſive ſalts; cæmentation belongs to this head. 

CALCINATION by vapereus correſiosn, is the expoling thin plates of 
metalline bodies to the action of an acrimonious fume or vapour. In 
doing this, the plates are ſometimes ſuſpended over aqua fortis, vine- 
gar, &c. | 6 

CALCINATION, humid, by immerſion, is performed either by amal- 
gamation or precipitation, by dipping the body into the corroſive fluid. 

CALCINATION, reverberatery, is the ſolution or reduction of a 
_ into a calx or impalpable powder; alſo denominated alcahol by 

ome, 

CALCINATION of gold and ſilver by electricity. Mr. Canton, by 
the heat of electrical exploſions, produced numberleſs beautiful glo- 


bules of tranſparent glaſs, and alſo others tinged with all the varicties 
of colour from thoſe metals. 


CALCINATUM, a calx or calcined body. 

CALCINATUM majus, in alchemy, any thing made ſweet by che 
mical art; as mercurius dulcis, &c. 

CALCINATUM minus, ſomething naturally ſweet ; as ſugar, &c. 

CALCULARII, in antiquity, jugglers who praciiſcd ſleight of 
hand. Their method was, to lay ther calculi or counters on the 
table, cover them with cups, and then dextroully ſhitt and change 
them, like our jugghkrs. 

CALCULARY &f a pear, little ſtony knots diſperſed through the 
whole pulp of the fruit, being ſo many concretious or precipitatioris 
out of the ſap. 

CALCULATION, the act of n ſums, by ad- 
ding, ſubtractiug, multiplying, or dividing. See ARITHMETIC. 

Ihe ancients uſed calculr, or little ſtones, in making computations, 
taking ſuffrages, keeping accounts, &c. 

An error in calculation is never protected or ſecured by any ſentence, 
decree, &c. In ſtating accounts, there is always underitood, ſa/us 
errore calculi. 

CALCULATION 1s more patticularly ufed to ſignify the computa- 
tions in aſtronomy and geometry, for making tables of logarithuns, 
ephemerides, finding the time of eclipſes, &c. 

CALCULATOR, the name of a machine in the ſhape of an or- 
rery, for exhibiting the motions of the earth and moon, and reſolving 
a variety of aſtronomical problems. | 

CALCULATORES, accomptants, who reckoned their ſums by 
calculi, This was praCtifed anciently both by ſervants and children. 

CALCULUS, in antiquity, a little ſtone, pebble, or counter, uſed 
8 computations, taking ſuffrages, playing at tables, and the 
ike. 


The Roman judges anciently gave their opinions by calculi # which 
were white for abſolution, and black for condemnation. 
- The letters marked upon the calculi uſed in taking ſuffrages in the 
ſenate, and at public aſſemblies were U. R. for uti rogas, and A fot 
antiqus ; the firſt expreſſed approbation, the latter rejection. Atter- 
wards, the judges, who fat in capital cauſes, uſed ca/culi marked with 
the letter A. for e, C. for condemns, and N. L. for non liguet, 
it is not clear ;** ſignifying a more full information was requiſite. 

CALCULUS, in ancient writers, is a kind of weight equal to two 
grains of cicer, or three of barley. X 

CALCULUs differentialis, is the arithmetic of infinitely ſmall dif- 
ferences between variable quantities, which in England we call flux- 
ions. The calculus differentialis therefore, and fluxions, are the lame 
thing under different names ; the laiter given by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and the former by Mr. Leibnitz, who diſputes with Sir Iſaac the ho- 
nour of the diſcovery. 

Mr Leibnitz, about 1676, by moſt foreigners is allowed to have 
firſt invented this doctrine of infinite ſmall quantities, who called it 
the calculus differentialis ; but it is plain, from Sir Iſaac's papers, that 
Sir Iſaac was the furt inventor of it, who being too free in communi- 
cating it to Mr. Leibnitz, he ſtole it from him; and that the ſuſpi- 
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cion might be the leſs, he invented different words and notes from 
' thoſe in Sir Iſaac's method; for inſtead of putting the fluxion of x 
thus, x, he puts it thus, dx; and for y, dy, inſtead of 5; and theſe 
are uſed by almoſt all foreigners. 

Yet cven James Bernoulli in the Leipſic acts for January 1691, 
acknowledges, that our famous Dr. Barrow had given fome ſpeci- 
mens of this method above ten years before Mr. Leibnitz, in his geo- 
metrical lectures, and of which all his apparatus of propoſitions there 
contained are ſo many examples. 

He alſo acknowledges that Mr. Leibnitz's method of calculus dif- 
ferentialis, is founded on Dr. Barrow's, and differs from it only in ſome 
notes and compendious abridgments. See FLUX10NS. 

To difference quantities that multiply each other; the rule is, firſt, 
multiply the differential of one factor into the other factor, the ſum 
of the two factors is the differential ſought : thus, the quantities be- 
ing x y, the differential will bexdyydx, i.e. d (xy) D dy 
+ yd x. Secondly, if there be three quantities mutually multiplying 
each other, the factum of the two mult then be multiplied into the 
differential of the third: thus, ſuppoſe d x , let v x ==, then 
vxy=ty; conſequently d (vxy) =tdy + ydt: but 4 = 
vdx+x4v. Theſe values, therefore, being ſubſtituted in the an- 
tecedent differential, /dy + yd ?, the reſult is, d (vxy)==vwxdy 
+ovydx+xydv. Hence it is eaſy to apprehend how to proceed, 
where the quantities are more than three. 

If one variable quantity increaſe, while the other y decreaſes, it is 
evident y d x — x dy will be the differential of x . 

To difference quantities that mutually divide each other ; the 
rule is, firſt, multiply the differential of the diviſor into the di- 
vidend ; and, on the contrary, the differential of the dividend into 
the diviſor ; ſubtract the laſt product from the firſt, and divide 
the remainder by the ſquare of the divifor ; the quotient is the dif- 
ferential of the quantities mutually dividing each other. See 
FLux10Ns. | 

CALCULUS exponentialis, among mathematicians, a method of dif- 
ferencing exponential quantities, and ſumming up the differentials of 
exponential quantities. In order to this, nothing is required, but to 

uce the exponential qualities to _ 7a ones; which done, 
the differencing is managed as in logarithmic quantities. See 
Froxions. 

Calcurus Integralis, or Summatarius, is a method of ſumming up 
differential quantities; that is, from a differential quantity given, to 
find the quantity from whoſe differencing the given differential re- 
ſults. See FLUX10NS. 

The integral calculus, therefore, is the inverſe of the differential one: 
whence the Engliſh, who uſually call the differential method, fluxions, 
give this calculus, which aſcends from the fluxions, to the flowing or 


variable quantities. 
—_— quantity. It is demon- 


To integrate, or ſum up 4 
ſtrated, firſt, that /d x = x: ſecondly, (d & + dy) = x + 


5: thirdly, ſ(xdy+ydx) = x y: fourthly, / (n v 904 
x m: fiſthly, / (»: m) = . ſixthly, / (y 4 x — 


m 
\ #dy):y? :.. Of theſe, the fourth and fifth caſes are the moſt 
frequent; wherein the differential quantity is integrated, by adding a 
variable unity to the exponent, and dividing the ſum by the new expo- 
nent multiplied into the differential of the root; v. g. the fourth 
caſe, by m — (1 +1) , i. e. by dx. 

If the differential quality to be integrated, doth not come under 
any of theſe formulas, it muſt either be reduced to an integral finite, 
or an infinite ſeries, each of whoſe terms may be ſummed. | 
Calcurus literalis, or Titeral CALCULvsS, is the ſame with ſpe- 
cious arithmetic, or algebra, thus denominated from it's uſing the let- 
ters of the alphabet. Gov quantities are here expreſſed by the firſt 
letters a, ö, c, d; and quantities fought by the laſt, x y z, &. Equal 
quantities, by the ſame letters. ä 

CaLcuLus, or CaLeuLUs humanus, in medicine, the diſeaſe of 
the ſtone in the bladder or kidneys. See STONE. 

CarcvLus Minerve, in ancient writings, denoted the deciſion of 
a cauſe, wherein the judges were equally divided. 


The expreſſion is taken from the hiſtory of Oreſtes, repreſented by 


AÆſchylus and Euripides; at whoſe trial, before the Arcopagites, for 
the murder of his mother, the votes being equally divided for and 
againſt him, Minerva interpoſed, and gave the calling vote in his fa- 


vour. 
CarcuLus tiburtinus, a ſort of figured ſtone, refembling ſugar- 
7 1 about the cataracts of the Anio, and 


plums, found in 
other rivers in Italy. They are of a white colour, and in ſhape: ob- 
long, round, or echinated. _ 
CLA. or CALDUM, hot water, anciently uſed among the Ro- 
mans as a drink, partly for health, and partly for pleaſure. 
CALDARIA Judiciaria, an ancient method of trial or purgat ion by 
boiling water, See ORDEAL, 


CALDARIUM, a brazen veſſel or ciſtern, placed on the hypo- 


sauſtum of the ancient baths, full of hot water, to be drawn thence into 
the piſcina, or bath, to give it the proper degree of heat. 

CALDARIUM likewiſe implied the ſtove or ſudatory, being a 
cloſe vaulted room, wherein, by hot dry fumes, people were brought to 
a profuſe ſweat. « | 

CALDARIUM &s, ſignifies POT-metal. 

CALDRON, a large kitchen utenſil, made of copper or iron, 
having a moveable iron handle, whereby to ſuſpend it on the chimney- 
hook. A 

CALDRONS, bailing in, a capital puniſhtbènt anciently adjudged 
to criminals, but chiefly to debaſers of the coin. Boiling in caldrons 
of water, oil, &c. was one of the torinents inflicted on the ancient 
Chriſtian martyrs. 

9 in botany, a geuus of plants, the receptacle of whicWis 


— 
— 


8 


the firſt three years, which were called common, — of 


1 —— 


covered with a hairy down, and the calyx imbricated. 
the ſyngeneſia x wb equals claſs. x = They ate af 
ALEDONIANS, the ancient inhabitants of North Brita 
afterwards called Picts by the Romans ard Provincials, who ap 
proceſs of time, applied it generally to all the people of Britain,” 2 
CALETACIENTIA, among phyſicians, warming miele 
and denote the fame with the Yequavrize of the Greeks, Ag 

As there may be heat without any external appearatice of f 
ſo it diſcovers itſelf by numberleſs effects; bit in no inf 8 
more 2 than by the dilatation of the air in the then 2 
meter. The means by which warmth is generated in bodies = 
the very ſame by which apparent fite is produced. hag 

CALEFACTION, ifs production * heat in a body from th 
action of fire, or that impulſe impreſſed by a hot body upon other 
bodies about it. This word is uſed in harmacy, by way of dif. 
tin&tion from coAion, which implies boiling; whereas calefac;,. 
is only heating a thing. "x7 

CALENDAR, calendarium, a diſtribution of time, accommy. 
dated to the various uſes of life, but more eſpecially ſuch as re ard 
civil and eccleſiaſtical polity ; in which ſenſe it differs nothin 
the modern almanacs. Sce ALMANAC. 

'The firlt calendar was made by Romulus, who divided the year 
into ten months only, beginning on the firſt day of March, and con. 
taining 304 days, in which time he imagined the fun performed his 
courſe through all the feaſons. 

This calendar was reformed by Numa Pompilius, who added 
two months more, viz. January and February, and placed them 
before March. His year conſiſted of 365 days. This was af. 
terwards improved by Julius Czlar, with the help of Soſigenes, a 
celebrated aſtronomer of thoſe times, who found that the diſpen- 
ſation of time in the calendar could never be ſettled on any ſure 
— without having regard to the annual courſe of the ſun, 
Accor ingly he obſerved the ſun's annual revolution to be performed 
in 365 s, ſix hours; therefore he reduced the year to the ſame 
number of days, which was retained in moſt Proteſtant countries, 
and in our nation till the year 1752. This correction of the ju- 
lian calendar diſpoſes the year into quadrennial periods, whereof 


g trom 


365 days, and the fourth called biſſextile, of 366, by reaſon of ihe 
ſix hours, which in four years make a day, or fomewhat leſs; for 
in 134 years, an intercalary day is to be retrenched. On this ac- 
count it was that pope Gregory XIII. with the advice of Clavius 
and Ciaconius, appointed 6 the hundredth year of each century 
ſhould have no biſſextile, excepting each fourth century: that is, 
a ſubtraction of three biſſextile days is made every four centuries, 
by reaſon of the eleven minutes wanting of the fix hours, whereof 
the biſſextile conſiſts. See BissExTILE. 

CALENDAR. Julian Chriſtian, that wherein the days of the week 
are determined by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G; by means of 
the ſolar cycle, and the new and full moons, eſpecially the paſchal 
full moon, with the feaſt of Eaſter, and the other moveable feaſts 
depending thereon, by means of the golden numbers rightly dif- 
poſed through the Julian year. See GOLDEN NUMBER. 

CALENDAR, Gregorian, that which, by means of epacts right! 
diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, determines the new and full 
moons, and the time of Eaſter, with the moveable feaſts depending 
thereon in the Gregorian year, 

'The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Julian, 
both in the form af the year, and in that epacts are ſubſtituted 
2 of golden numbers: for the uſe and diſpoſition whereof, ſee 

PACT. | 

Though the Gregorian calendar be preferable to the Julian, 
yet it is not without it's defects; perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and 


Caſſini imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring the thing to a perfect 


juſtneſs. 

CALENDAR, reformed, or corrected, that which, ſetting aſide 
golden numbers, epacts, and dominical letters, determines the 
equinox, with the paſchal full moon, and the moveable feaſts de- 
8 thereon, by aſtronomical computations, according to the 

udolphine tables. This calendar was introduced among the 
Proteltant ſtates of Germany in the year 1700, when eleven days 
were at once thrown out of the month of February, by which 
means the corrected ſtyle agrees with the Gregorian. 

CALENDAR, conſtruction of a, or almanac. 1. Compute the ſun 
and moon's place for each day of the year; or take them from 
ephemerides. 2. Find the dominical letter, and, by means thereof, 
diſtribute the calendar into weeks. 3. Compute the time of Eaſter, 
and thence fix the other moveable Laſts. 4. Add the immoveable 
feaſts, with the. names of the martyrs. 5. To every day add the 
ſun and moon's place, with the riling and ſetting of each lumi- 
nary; the length of the day and night; the crepuſcula, and the 
aſpects of the planets. 6. Add, in the proper places, the chief 
phaſes of the moon, and the ſun's entrance into the cardinal 
points; i. e. the ſolſtices and equinoxes; together with the riſing and 
the ſetting, eſpecially heliacal, of the planets, and chief fixed ſtars: 
means for each of which will be found under the proper heads. 

The duration of the crepuſcula, or the end of the evening and 
beginning of the morning twilight ; together with the ſun's riling 
ard ſetting, and the length of days, may be transferred from the 
calendars of one year, into thoſe of another; the differences in 
the ſeveral years being too ſmall to be of any conſideration civil 


| life. 


Hence it appears, that the conſtruction of a calendar has nothing 
in it of myltery, or difficulty, if the tables of the heavenly motions 
be at hand. See ALMANAC. ; 

CALENDAR, Gelalean, or Fellalean, is a correction of the Per- 
ſian calendar, made by order of ſultan Gelaleddan, in the 457 


year of the Hegira; of Chriſt, 1089. Sce ErochA and TAE. 
CALENDAR 
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CALENDAR is alſo applied to divers other compoſitions reſpecting 
the twelve months of the year. 

In this ſenſe, Spencer has 7 the Shepherd's Calendar ; Evelyn, 
and Miller, the ardener's Calendar, ce. | 

CALENDAR is uſed for the catalogue, or faſti, anciently kept 
in each chureh, of the ſaints, both univerſal, and thoſe particu- 
larly honoured in each church; with their biſhops, martyrs, &c. 
Calendars are not to be confounded with martyrologies, for each 
church had it's peculiar calendar ; whereas the martyrologies re- 
arded the whole church in general; containing the martyrs and 
confefſors of all the churches. From all the ſeveral calendars was 
formed one martyrology : ſo that martyrologics are poſterior to*ca- 
lendars. See MARTYROLGOGY., 

CALENDAR is alſo extended to an orderly table, or enumeration 
of perſons or things. a 

Lord Bacon wilhes for a calendar of doubts, A late writer has 
"ren 2 calendar of the perſons who may inherit eſtates in fee- 

e. 
ar 3 kalendarium, originally denoted among the Romans, 
2 book containing an account of monies at intereſt, which became 
due on the calends of January ; the uſual time when the Roman 
uſurers let out their money. 

CALEXDAR months, the ſolar months, as they ſtand in the calen- 
dur, viz. January 31 days, &c. f : 

CALENDAR of griſoners, is a liſt of all their names, with their 
ſeparate judgments in the margin, which the judge ſigns, and the 
execution of which is committed to the reſpective ſheritf. 

CALENDAR-glaſt, vitrum calendare, a name formerly given by 
ſome writers to a thermometer, or graduated tube, whereby to mea- 
ſure the degrees of heat. : 

CaLenDAR-brathers, fratres calendarii, a ſort of devout frater- 
nities, compoſed of eccleſiaſtics as well as lay-men ; whoſe chief 
buſineſs was to procure maſſes to be ſaid, and alms diſtributed, for 
the ſouls of deceaſed members. | 

CALENDARIUM feftum, a feaſt held for many ages, by the 
Chriſtians, on the calends of January, It was celebrated by the 
clergy with great wantonneſs and indecencies, under the names 

um kalendarum, or 1 or /tulterum, that is, the ſcait 
of fools : ſometimes allo /tbertas decemorica. 

CALENDER, a machine uſed in m.nufaQtories, to preſs cer- 
tain woollen and ſilken ſtuffs and linens, to make them ſmootn, 
even, and gloſſy, or to give them waves, or water them, as may be 
ſeen in mohairs and tabbies. This initrument is compoſed of 
two thick cylinders or rollers of very hard and poliſhed wood, 
round which the ſtuffs to be calendered are wound: theſe rollers 
are placed croſs-wiſe, between two very thick boards, the lower 
ſerving as a fixed baſe, and the upper moveable, by means of a 
thick ſcrew, with a rope faſtened to a ſpindle, winch makes t's 
axis: the uppermoſt board is loaded with large ſtones cemented 
together, weighing twenty thouſand pounds, or more. It is this 
weight that gives the poliſh, and makes the waves on the ſtuffs 
about the roller, by means of a ſhallow indenture or engraving cut 
mit. 

To improve linen farther, the drapers get ſeveral ſorts of their 
cloths calendered; whereby their threads are made to lie flatter and 
ſmoother. 

CALENDER denotes the maſter who owns, or workman who ma- 
nages, the machine above deſcribed ; applying the cloth or ſtuff un- 
derneath, after having firſt wound it on the rollers. 

CALENDERS, a fort of derviſes ſpread through Turkey and 
Perſia, whoſe order is not in reno. eſteem among the Maho- 
metans, as being reputed leſs abſtemious and ſtrict in morals than 
ſome other orders. 

CALENDS, calendæ, in Roman antiquity, the firſt day of each 
month, ſo called from the Greek wav, to proclaim ; it being 
cultomary on thoſe days to proclaim the number of holy days in 
each month. 

The Roman method of reckoning the days of their months has 
ſomething extremely ſingular in it: inſtead of computing forwards, 
in the natural order of the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. they reckoned 
backwards, in the manner expreſſed in the following verſes: 


Prima dies menſis cujuſque eft difta calende : 
Sex Maius nonas, Julius, October, & Mars ; 
Quatuor at religui: habet idus quilibet octo; 
Inde dies religuos omnes dic eſſe calendas ; 

Ruas retro numerans, dices a menſe ſequente. 


Hence to find the day of our month, anſwering to that of the 
calends, to the number of days in the preceding month add two, 
and from this ſum ſubtracting the number of calends given, the 
remainder will be the day of our month: thus the fourth of the ca- 
lends of June is found to anſwer to the twenty-ninth of May ; and 
lo in other caſes, 


ALENDS alſo denoted conferences anciently held, on the firſt 
ay of every month, by the clergy of each deanery, concerning 
their duty a 


nd N : g | : 
penance, conduct, eſpecially with reſpect to the impoſition of 


CaLEN DS F Fanuary, a ſolemn feſtival, anciently conſecrated to 
Juno and Janus; at which time the Romans offered vows and ſa- 
8 des to thoſe deities, and exchanged preſents. Debtors were 
* alſo obliged to pay their intereſts, &c. 

* ALENDULA, marigold, in botany, a genus of plants, with 
2 undivided leaves, joined cloſe to the ſtalk, widening from 
— 2 extremity, Juicy, and 22 Cano Na the 

3 anc rately large, br! „or gold- wers, 
compoſed of © is 200 uh. n ul eps u 


un, on Which, after th dow : 'S 
. . er te Gower hat ale, fc rogh ck 


of indented petals ſtanding round a middle 


| 


ſeeds lie naked. It is annual, common in gardens, propagates it- 
ſelf by feeds, and flowers from May to the end of autumn. 

Marigold flowers have been recommended as aperients in uterine 
obſtructions and icteric diſorders ; as ſudorifics, alexipharmics, 
_ tor promoting eruption in malignant and exanthematous 
evers. 

CALENTES, in logic, a ſort of ſyllogiſm in the fourth, com- 
monly called Galenical figure, wherein he major propoſition is 
univerſal and affirmative ; and the ſecond or minor, as well as the 
concluſion, univerſal and negative. 

This is intimated by the letters it is compoſed of, where the A 


ſ1gnihes an univerſal affirmative, and the two E's as many univerſal 
negatives. E. gr. 


CA Every affliction in this world is only for a time. 

LEN No 1 which is only for a time, ought to diſ- 
turb us. 

TES No 8 to diſturb us, which happens in this 
world. 


The Ariſtotelians, not allowing the fourth figure of ſyllogiſms, 
turn this word into CELANTES, and make it only an indirect mood 
of the firſt figure. 

| CALENTURE, calentura, in medicine, a f-veriſh diſorder in- 
cident to failors in hot climates ; the principal ſymptom of which 
is, their imagining the ſa to be green fields: hence, attempting to 
"4g abroad in theſe imaginary places of delight they are frequently 
olt. f 

The ſeat of this diſorder is in the ſtomach, and it's principal 
— ſcems to be the cating ſalt proviſions for a long time to- 
gether, 

Voraiting, bleeding, a ſpare diet, and the neutral ſalts are re- 
commended in this diforder ; a ſingle vomit commonly removing 
the delirium, and the cooling medicines completing the cure. 

CALF, witulus, the young one of a cow. 

There are two ways of breeding calves; one, when they are al- 
lowed to ſuck their dams all the year round, chiefly uſed in coun- 
tries where paſture is cheap; and the other, when being taken 
from their dams after ſucking a fortnight, they are taught to drink 
milk, or milk and water, out of a tub. The former, however, of 
theſe methods is allowed to make the beſt cattle. 

ihe beſt time of weaning calves is from January to May : they 
ſhould have milk for about twelve weeks, only a fortnight before 
you wean them from milk, let water be mixed with the milk, 
and af.er your calf hath drank milk about a month, take ſome of 
the treſheſt, ſwercteſt hay you have, and put little wiſps of it into 
ſome cle:t {ticks, which place ſo as the calf may eaſily come at them 
to learn to eat; and atter Lady-day, when the weather is fair, 
turn your caives to graſs, taking them in a few nights at firſt, giv- 
ing them milk and water, and — ine giving the fame to them 
in a pail in the field, till you find they are able to feed themſelves, 
lo as not to deſire it: but by no means let your graſs be too rank, 
but ſhort and ſweet, that they may get it with ſome labour. All 
wean their calves at graſs; for if you wean them in the houſe with 
hay and water, it is apt to make them big-bellied, and to rot; and 
when you have reſolved which of the males to keep for bulls, let 
the others be gelt for oxen, which the ſooner you do the better: 
when they are about ten or twenty days old, is the beſt time, and 
leait dangerous, 

When calves are looſe in their bowels, give them chalk ſcraped 
into milk; or bole arnienic in large doſes, and ule the cold bath 
every morning. If a cow will not let a ſtrange calf ſuck, rub both 
her noſe and the cas with a little brandy. 

CaLF-fhins, in the leather manufacture, are prepared and dreſſed 
by tanners, ſkinners, and curriers, for the uſe of ſhoe-makers, ſad- 
lers, book-binders, &c. 

CALF-ſtin, dreſſed in ſumach, denotes the ſkin of this animal 
curried black on the hair tide, and dyed of an orange colour on the 
fleſh ſide, by means of ſumach, chiefly uſed in the making of belts, 
and much valued abroad. 

CALF, among ſportimen, is uſed for a male hart, or hind of the 
firſt year, 

CALF alſo denotes the young of the whale. 

CALI, pot-aſhes, or the ſalt of the plant Kali. 

CALIBER, or CALIPER, in a general ſenſe, implies the extent 
of any round thing in thickneſs, or diameter; thus we ſay, two 
columns of the ſame caliber. 

CALIBER more peculiarly ſignifies the bore or width of a piece 


of ordnance, or other fire-arms; or the diameter of the mouth 


thereof, or of the ball it carries. 

CAL1BER-compaſſes, the name of an inſtrument, made either of 
wood, iron, ſtecl, or braſs: that uſed for meaſuring bullets con- 
ſiſts of two branches, bending inwards, wath a tongue fixed to one 
of them, and the other graduated in ſuch a manner, that if the 


bullet be compreſſed 7 the ends of the two branches, and the tongue 


od ms to the graduated branch, it will ſhew the weight of the 
bullet. 

CALIBER alſo ſignifies an inſtrument uſed by carpenters, 
22 and bricklayers, to ſee whether their work be well 
ſquared, 
ares, CAL IBER-rule, or Gunner's CALLIPERS, is an in- 
ſtrument, wherein a right line is ſo divided, as that the firſt part 
being equal to the diameter of an iron or leaden ball of one pound 
weight, the other parts are to the firſt, as the diameters of balls of 
two, three, four, &c. pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of 
one pound, . 

he caliber is uſed by engineers, from the weight of the ball given, 
to determine it's diameter, or caliber ; or vice verſa. 
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The gunner's callipers conſiſt of two thin plates of braſs, joined 
by a rivet, ſo as to move quite round each other: it's length from 
the center of the joint is between fix inches and a foot, and it's 
breadth from one to two inches: that of the moſt convenient ſize is 
about nine inches long. | 

Many ſcales, tables, and proportions, &c. may be introduced 
on this inſtrument ; but none are eſſential to it, except thoſe for 
taking the caliber of ſhot and cannon, and for meaſuring the mag- 
nitude of ſaliant and entcring angles. "The moſt complete callipers 
is exhibited Plate 102, fig. Z, the furniture and uſe of which we 
ſhall now briefly deſcribe. 2 the four faces of this inſtrument be 


diſtinguiſhed by the letters A, B, C, D: A and D conſiſt of a cir- 


cular head and leg; B and C conſiſt only of a leg. 

On the circular head adjoining to the leg of the face A are di- 
viſions denominated ſhot diameters; which ſhew the diſtance in 
inches and tenths of an inch of the points of the callipers when they 
are opened ; ſo that if a ball not exceeding ten inches be intro- 

between them, the bevil edge E =. 2 it's diameter among 
theſe diviſions. 
On the circular bevil part E of the face B is a ſcale of diviſions, 
diſtinguiſhed by 1. weight of iron ſhit. When the diameter of any 
hot is taken between the points of the callipers, the inner edge of 
the leg A ſhews it's weight in avoirdupoiſe pounds, provided it be 
Ib. J, 1, 14, 2, 3, 4» 54, 6, 8, 9, 12, 16, 18, 24, 26, 32, 36, 
or 42; the figures neareſt the bevil edge anſwering to the ſhort 
lines in the ſcale, and thoſe behind them to the 13 ſtrokes. 
This ſcale is conſtructed on the following geometrigal theorem, 
viz. that the weights of ſpheres are as the cubes of their di- 
ameters. 

On the lower part of the circular head of the face A, is a ſcale 
of diviſions marked bores of guns; for the uſe of which, the legs 
of the caſlipers are ſlipped acroſs each other, till the ſteel points 
touch the concave ſurface of the gun in it's greateſt breadth ; then 
the bevil edge F of the face B will cut a diviſion in the ſcale, ſhew- 
ing. diameter of the bore in inches and tenths. 


ithin the ſcales of ſt and bore diameters on the circular part 


of A, are diviſions marked pounders: the inner figures 4, 14, 3, 

1, 8, 12, 18, 26, 36, correſpond to the longeſt lines ; and the 
* I, 2, 4, 6, 9, 16, 24, 32, 42, to the thort ſtrokes. When 
the bore of a gun is taken between the points of the callipers, the 
bevil edge F will either cut or be near one of theſe diviſions, and 
ſhew the weight of iron ſhot proper for that gun. 

On the upper half of the circular head of the face A are three 
concentric ſcales of degrees; the outer ſcale conſiſting of 180 
degrees numbered from right to left, ro, 20, &c. the middle 
numbered the contrary way, and the outer ſcale beginning at the 
middle with o, and numbered on each fide to go degrees. Theſe 
ſcales ſerve to take the quantity of an angle. 

The degree marked on the middle [ale by the bevil edge E, 
will ſhew the meaſure of the angle required. The inner ſcale 
will ſerve to determine the elevation of cannon and mortars, or of 
any oblique plane, Let one end of a thread be fixed into the 
notch on the plate B, and any weight tied to the other end: apply 
the ſtrait fide of the plate A to the ſide of the body, whoſe incli- 
vation is ſought ; hold it in this poſition, and move the plate B, 
till the thread falls upon the line near the center, marked Perp. 
Then will the bevil edge F, cut the degrees on the inner ſcale, ſhew- 
ing the inclination of that body to the horizon. 

ions the point of the callipers, on the face C, is a little table, 
ſhewing the proportion of troy and avoirdupoiſe weights, by which 
one kind of weight may be eaſily reduced into another. 

There are two tables, near the extreme of the face D of the cal- 
lipers, ſhewing the proportion between the pounds weight of Lon- 
don and Paris, and alſo between the lengths of the foot meaſure of 

land and France. 

nd near the extreme, on the face A, is a table containing 
four rules of the circle and ſphere ; and geometrical figures with 
numbers annexed to them: the firſt is a circle, including the pro- 
rtion in round numbers of the diameter to it's circumference ; 
the ſecond is a circle inſcribed in a ſquare, and a ſquare within 
that circle, and another circle in the inner- ſquare: the numbers 
28, 22, above this figure, exhibit the preportion of the outward 
ſquare to the area ot the inſcribed circle ; and the numbers 14, 
11, below it, ſhew the proportion between the area of the inſcribed 
ſquare, and the area of it's inſcribed circle, The third is a cube 
inſcribed in a ſphere; and the number 894 ſhews, that a cube of 
iron, inſcribed in a ſphere of 12 inches in diameter, weighs 894. 
The fourth is a ſphere in a cube, and the number 243, expreſſes 
the weight in pounds of a ſphere inſcribed in a cube, whoſe ſide is 
12 inches: the fifth repreſents a cylinder and cone of one foot 
diameter and height: the number in the cylinder ſhews, that an 
won cylinder of that diameter and height, weighs 364.5 lb. and 
the number 121.5 in the cone expreſles the weight of a cone, the 
diameter of whoſe baſe is 12 inches, and of the ſame height: the 
ſixth figure ſhews, that an iron cube, whoſe ſide is 12 inches, 
weighs 464 1b. and that a ſquare pyramid of iron, whoſe baſe is 
a ſquare foot, and height 12 inches, weighs 1544 lb. The numbers 
which have been hitherto fixed to the four laſt figures, were not 
ſtrictly true; and therefore they have been corrected in the figure 
here reſerred to; and by theſe, the figures on any inſtrument of this 

Kind ſhould be corrected likewiſe, 
On the leg B, of the callipers, is a table ſhewing the weights 


olf a cubic inch or foot of various bodies in pounds avoirdu- 


iſe. . 

On the face D of the circular head of 'the callipers, is a table 
contained between five concentric ſegments of rings: the inner 
one, marked guns, ſhews the nature of the gun, or the weight of 
ball it carries; the two next rings contain the "_ of powder 


guns; and the two Huter 
proot and ſervice in iro 


uſed for proof and ſervice to braſs 
moſt rings ſhew the quantity for 
"On ths taco A is & table exhibiting 

On the face A is a table exhibiting the method of cb 
number of ſhot ae pope in a = nos Jy ſquare, or — » = 
Near this is placed a table containing the principal rules — « 
the fall ¶ bodies, ex preſſed in an algebraic manner: ncurer the cen - 
we have another table of rules tor raiſing water, calculated on the 
ſuppolition, that one horſe is equal in this kind of labour to 6 F 
men, and that one man will raiſe a hogthead of water to ei * 
feet of height in one minute, and work at that rate for ome h. — 
N. B. Hogtheads are reckoned at {ixty gallons. DR 

Some of the leading principles in gunnery, relating to ſhootin 
in cannons and mortars, are expreſſed on the face B of the cal; a, 
Beſides the articles alrcady enumerated, the ſcales uſua'ly mark 4 
on the ſector are laid down on this inſtrument: thus, the line of 
inches is placed on the edge of the callipers, or cn the {trait bo; 
ders of the faces C, D: the logarithmic ſcales of numbers nes: 
verſed fines, and tangents, are placed along theſe faces vicar the 
{trait edges: the line of lines is placed on the fame faces in an an. 
gular polition, and marked Lin. The lines of plans or ſuperiicicg 
are allo exhibited on the faces C and D, tending toad: te 
center, and marked Plan, Finally, the lines of ſolids are 1,;1 
On ſame faces tending towards the center, and di.tinguithd by 

sl. 

CALICAPHA, in botany, the white-thorn, in ſome authors 

CALICULARIS, in botany, the common hen bang. ; 

CALIDRIS Bellanii, in ornithology. The French call it che- 
valier, It is a water-fowl, of the bigueſs of a pigcon ; its legs are 
long, and becauſe it's body is high moupted, ai:d it's motion is 
ſwitt, it is called chevalier, It is met with in meadows, where 
there are pools and rivulets. There are ſeveral ſpecies, and their 
fleth is a nouriſhing food. They contain much volatile ſalt, with 
oil ſomewhat exalted, reſtorative, and corroborative. 

CALIDUCT, in antiquity, a kind of pipes or canals, diſpoſed 
along the walls of houſes and apartments, uſed by the ancients for 
conveying heat to ſeveral remote parts of the houſe, fiom one com- 
mon furnace. 

CALIETA, in botany, a ſort of yellow fungus, common about 
the roots of trees, as the juniper, &c. 

CALIGA, among the ancient Romans, was the proper ſol. 
dier's ſhoe, made in the ſandal faſhion, without upper leather to 
cover the ſuperior part of the foot, though otherwiſe reaching to 
the middle of the leg, and faſtened with thongs. The ſole of the 
caliga was of wood, like the /bet of the French peaſants, and it's 
bottom ſtuck full of nails. 


CALIGATUS, an appellation given to the common Roman 
ſoldiers, who wore the ca/rgg. 

CALIGO, or CaLi6GaT1o, in medicine, a growing darkneſs of 
the eye, or dimneſs of fight from a manifeſt caul ; as in caſes of the 
cataract, &c. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
locales, and order dyſæitheſia. He deſiues it to be ſight diminiſhed, or 
wholly aboliſhed, trom a dark barrier between the object and the 
retina, in the eye itſelf, or in tie cye-lid. He enumerates five 
ſpecies of it. 

CALIN, the name of a ſort of mixt metal, prepared by the Chi- 
neſe, ſeemingly compoſed of lead and tin. 

CALIPH, or CaALtr, the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical dignity among 
the Saracens ; or, as it is otherwile defined, a ſovercign dignity 
among the Mahometans, veſted with abſolute authority in all mat- 
ters relating both to religion. and policy, 

It ſignifies, in the Arabic, ſucceſſor or vicar : the Saracen prin- 
ces aſlumed this title as deſcendants from Mahomet; the caltyhs 
bearing the ſame relation to Mahomet, that the popes pretcni they 
do to Feſus Chriſt, or St. Peter, It is at this day one of the grand 
ſignior's titles, as ſucceſſor of Mahomet ; and of the ſophi of Perſia, 
as ſucceſſor of Ali. 

CALIPPIC period, an improvement of the cycle of Meton, of 
nineteen years, which Calippus, a famous Grecian aſtronomer, 
finding in reality to contain nineteen of Nabonaſſar's years, four 
days, and 4+, he, to avoid fractions, quadrupled the golden num- 
ber, and by that means made a new cycle of ſeventy-ſix years; 
which time being expired, he ſuppoſed the lunation, or changes 
of the moon, would happen on the ſame day of the month, and 
hour of the day, that they were on ſeventy-ſix years before. 

CALIXTINS, a name given to thoſe, among the Lutherans, 
who follow the ſentiments of George Calixtus, a celebrated divine, 
who oppoſed the opinion of St. Auguſtine, on predeſtination, grace, 
and free-will: he died in 1656. See SyNCRETISTS. 

CALIXTINS alſo denote a ſect of Chriſtians in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia: the principal point, in which they differed from the church, 
was, the ule of the cup, or communicating in both kinds. 

CALKINS, or CaLKERs, the prominent parts at the extre- 


n 


| ities of a horſe-ſhoe, bent downwards and forged to a ſort of 


point. Calkins are apt to make horſes trip: they alſo occaſion 


blymes, and ruin the back ſinews. If falhioned in form of 3 
hare's ear, and the horn of a horſe's heel be pared a little low, 
es little damage ; whereas the great ſquare calkins quite ſpoil 
the foot. | 

Calkins are either ſingle or double; that is, at one end of the 
ſhoe, or at both: thele laſt are deemed leſs hurtful, as the horſe. 
can tread more even. 


g CALL. in hunting, a leſſon blown upon the horn, to chear the 
ounds. 
CALL, among fowlers, denotes the noiſe or cry of a bird, eſpe- 
cially to it's N or it's mate, in coupling time. 
Calls are alſo a fort of artificial pipes, made to catch ſcyeral ſorts 
of birds, by imitating their notes, 
Different 


0 AH 


Different birds require different ſorts of artificial calls ; but they 
are molt of them compoſed of a pipe or reed, with a little leathern 
bag or purſe, ſomewhat in form of a bellows ; which, by the mo- 
— iven thereto, yields a noiſe like that of the ſpecies of bird to 
rr among ſeamen, implies a ſort of whiſtle or pipe, uſed by 
the boatſwain and his mates, to ſummon the men to their duty, and 
direct them in the various work of the ſhip, which they are taught to 
obey, by different {trains of the call, as ſoldiers are directed to march, 
retreat, &c. by the drum. x : f a 

Call A the houſe, in the Britiſh parliament, is the calling over all 
the members names, every one anſwering to his own, and going out 
of the houſe, in the order in which he is called: this they do in order 
to diſcover whether there be any perſons there not returned by the 
clerk of the crown; if any member be abſent without leave of the 
houſe, or juſt cauſe ; or whether a ſufficient pumber of members be 
preſent to form a houſe, in order to do buſinels. 

CALLA Africanarum, in botany, a plant whoſe ſpadix is covered 
with ſmall flowers, has neither calyx nor petal, and the fruits are 
berries containing many ſeeds. It is a genus of the gynandria poly- 
andria claſs. 

CALLAF, in botany, a low ſhrubby tree reſembling a cherry-tree. 
The flowers appear before the leaves; they are yellow, of a fragrant 
ſmell, and from them an odoriferous water 1s drawn, which gradually 
relieves perſons under a n The Moors uſe this water, 
both internally and externally, in burning and peſtilential fevers. A 
uſeful oil is alſo made of the flowers. This tree has a place in the 
gardens of the nobility, on account of it's incomparable fragrancy. 

CALLARIAS, or afellus callarius, in ichthyology, a Find of ſea 
fiſh, taken by Aldrovandus for the whiting. It is fattiſn. rows to 
about a foot in length, well-talted, and common in the Mediter- 


Tanean. 

CALLIBLEPHARA, from , beauty, and gu O, an eye- 
lid, compoſitions for making the eye-lids beautiful. 

CALLICHTHUS, in Zoology, the anth:as, a ſmall and very beau- 
tiful fiſh caught in the Adriatic, and ſuppoſed to be a certain token 
ol there being no voracious fiſhes near the place where it is found; it 

is called alſo the holy fiſh. 

CALLICO, in commerce, a kind of linen manufacture made of 
cotton ; ſome of which are painted with various flowers of different 
colcurs; and often are never dyed, having a ſtripe of gold and ſilver 
quite through the piece ; and at each end they fix a tiſſue of gold, 
ſilver, and filk, intermixed with flowers. This manufacture is 
— — hither by the Eaſt India company, and is, re-exported by 
merchants to other parts of Europe. The general wear of ſtained or 
printed India callicoes in this nation having become a general griev- 
ance, and occaſioning unſpeakable diſtreſs to our own manufaQturers, 
they were prohibited by ſtat. 7 Geo. I. cap. 7; but callicaes dyed blue 
are not included in this prohibition. 

Callicve-printing was firſt ſet on foot in London about the year 
1676. See LIN EN- printing. 

CALLIDRYS, in zoology, a water- bird, called by us red. ſbanł. 

CAL1DRYS nigra, a bird, ſuppoſed to be the knot. 

CALLIGONUM, in botany, a plant whoſe fruit is briſtly, with 
a ſingle ſeed. It is a genus of the polyandria digynia claſs. 

CALLIGRAPHUS, in antiquity, a copyiſt or ſcrivener, who 
tranſcribed, in a fair hand, what the notaries had taken down in notes, 
or minutes, being generally in a kind of cypher or ſhort-hand, which, 
as they were in that hand, being underſtood by few, were copied 
over fair and at length by perſons, who had a good hand, for ſale, &c. 

CALLIGRAPHY, the art of fair writing. Our famous Peter 
Bale, in 1575, wrote the Lord's prayer, creed, ten commandments, 
and two ſhort prayers in Latin, with his own name, motto, day of 
the month, year of the Lord, and reign of the queen, in the compaſs 
of a ſingle penny, inchaſed in a ring and bordure of gold, and covered 
with a cryſtal, all ſo accurately wrought, as to be very legible. 

CALLIMUS, in natural hiſtory, the name uſed by the ancients 
for the looſe ſubſtance found within the ætites, or eagle- ſtone. See 

TITES, 

CALLION, in botany, the alkekengi, or winter-cherry. 

CALLIONYMUM, in bctany, the lilly of the valley. 

CALLIONYMUS, in ichthyology, a name applied by Appian 
and others to the fiſh called uranoſcopus, or ſtar-gazer. — 

CALLIOPE, the chief of the nine Muſes, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
office it was to record the worthy actions of the living: the is called 
by Homer, Regina. 


, CALLIPADIA, the art of getting or breeding fine and beautiful 
naren, 


The Jews are ſaid to have been very ſolicitous about the beauty of 
their children ; as are likewiſe the Chineſe. 

Claude Quillet de Chinon, a French abbot, publiſhed, under the 
fictitious name of Calvidus Lætus, a fine Latin poem, in four books, 
under the title of Callipedia, ſeu de pulchre prolis habende ratione, 
wherein are contained all the precepts of the art. | 

CALLISIA, in botany, a plant with a three-leaved calyx, three 
petals, a double anthera, and bilocular capſule : it is a genus of the 
iriandria monogynia claſs. | 

CALLISTIA, in Grecian antiquity, a Leſbian feſtival, wherein 
the women preſented themſelves in Juno's temple, and the prize was 
aſſigned to the faireſt. There was another of theſe contentions at the 
feltival of Ceres Kleuſinia, among the Parrhaſians, and another among 
2 Elians, where the moſt beautiful man was preſented wuh a com- 
Plete ſuit of armour, which he confecrated to Minerva, to whoſe 
temple he walked in proceſſion, being accompanied with his friends, 


— 3 him with ribbons, aud crowned him with a garland of 


CALLITRICHE, in botany, a plant having no calyx, two petals, 


— 


. 


. 
and the capſule has two cells, with four ſeeds: it is a genus of the 
menandria monogynta claſs, 

CALLITRICHUS, in zoology, a ſpecies of monkey, about the 
ſize of a ſmall cat, with a black flattith face, white hairs on the 
ſides, and black ears, and the upper parts of the body are covered with 
ſoft hair of a yellowiſh green colour; whence it is called the green 
monkey ; 4 E lower parts with hair of a ſilvery colour. 
CALLOSUM corpus, in anatomy, a whitiſh hard ſubſtance; 
joining the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and appears in view when 
the two hemiſpheres are drawn back. Sce BRAIN. 

In this part Lanciſi, and ſeveral others, have ſuppoſed the ſoul par- 
ticularly to reſide. 

CALLOUS, callaſus, ſomething partaking of the nature of a callus, 

CALLovus eggs, the longer and better fort, ſuppoſed to contain 
male chicks; having a denſer white and richer flavour than the relt. 
See EGG. 

CALLUS, or CaLtosity, in a general ſenſe, any cutaneous, 
corneous, or offeous hardneſs, whether natural or preternatural: but 
moſt frequently it means the callus generated about the edges of a 
fracture, provided by nature to preſerve the fractured bones, or di- 
vided parts, in the ſituation in which they are replaced by the ſurgeon. 

As the growing veſſels in wounds of the ſoft parts are highly ten- 
der and pulpous, in conſequence of their not being covered with the 
ſkin, they may eaſily be too much diſtended, and degenerate into ſun- 
gous fleſh, he ſame holds true in the callus of the bones, which 
may become luxuriant, when the veſſels, which conſtitute the ſubſtance 
of the growing bone, are diſtended, either by a redundance, or too 
ſtrong impetus of the fluids. 

CALLvus is likewiſe a ſort of jelly, or liquid viſcous matter, that 
ſweats out from the ſmall arteries and bony fibres of the divided parts, 
and fills up the chinks, or cavities, between them. It firſt appears 
of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, but at length becomes quite bony, and 
Joins the fractured part ſo firmly together, that the limb will often 
make greater reſiſtance to any external violence with this part, than 
with thoſe which were never broken. | 

But as the new fleſh in wounds will often ſprout up too faſt, ſo 
will the callus in fractures, and by this means render the limb uneven 
and deformed: the only meaſure to prevent this luxuriancy, is b 
making the bandage ſomewhat tighter than ordinary, and wetting it 
with ſpirits of wine. When the callus is indurated, we have no me- 
dicine that will deſtroy it, or take it down : however, the emplaſtrum 
de ranis vigon. cum mercurio, tying a plate of lead over it, is preſcrib- 
ed for taking it down. 

CALLUS is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, riſing on the hands, 
feet, &c. by much friction and preſſure againſt hard bodies. 

CALLUS is applied by ſome to thoſe knots, or nodes, generated in 
the LI of gouty perſons. See Torhus. 

ALLUS particularly denotes a hardneſs of the eye-brows, occa- 
ſioned by the congeſtion of an acid or tartareous juice therein. 

CALLUS is likewiſe applied to an abſceſs or ulcer, cauſed by the 


acrimonious or arſenical quality of the nutritious juice, and exciting 


a vehement itchin 


CALLYCHTHIS, in ichthyology, a broad and flat ſea-fiſh, called 
alſo lampuga and ſtromateus, and by the Venetians the licette, It 
is a ſpecies of the ſilurus, in Linnæus. 

CALM, in the marine language, that ſtate of reſt which appears in 
the air and ſea when there is no wind ſtirring. 

Calms are never fo great on the ocean as on the Mediterranean, 
becauſe the flux and reflux of the former keep the water in a con- 
tinual agitation, even. where there is no wind; whereas there bei 
no tides in the latter, the calm is ſometimes ſo dead, that the face of 
the water is as clear as a looking glaſs ; but ſuch calms are almoſt 
conſtant preſages of an approaching ſtorm. On the coaſts about 
Smyrna, a long calm is reputed a prognoſtic of an earthquake. 

hen the weather is perfectly calm, no wind at all ſtirring, the 
ſailors try which way the current ſets, by means of a boat which they 
ſend out, and which will ride at anchor, though there is no bottom 
to be found, as regularly and well as if faſtened by the ſtrongeſt an- 
chor to the bottom. 1 
little diſtance from the ſhip, and then throw over their plummet, 
which is about forty pounds weight ; they let this ſink to about two 
hundred fathom ; and then, though it never reaches the bottom, the 
boat will turn head againſt the current, and ride as firmly as can 


Car latitudes, The tract of the Atlantic ocean, ſituated be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer and the latitude of 297 north, or the ſpace 


between the trade and variable winds, is frequently ſubje& to calms of 
very long continuance ; and hence it has juſily acquired the name of 


the calm latitude. | ' 
CALOGERI, Ka , or CALOYERS, monks, or religious, in 
Greece, both male and female; inhabiting, particularly, mount 
Athos, but diſſeminated alſo throughout all the churches of the Eaſt. 
They follow the rule of St. Baſil, and make vows like the weſtern 


religious. Tournefort ſays, the females are moſt of them only a 


more moderate ſort of Magdalens, who, as they growold, make a vow 


to practiſe thoſe virtues they had much neglected in their youth; 


and retire into convents to lead a life ſomewhat leſs ſcandalous than 


before, under the eyes of a ſuperior or hegumenilla, who is far from 
IN ſevere. a 


e caloyers, in ſome places, are divided into coœnobites, anacho- 


| rites, and aſcetics, or hermits; the life of which laſt is the moſt ſe» 


vere and recluſe. 


CALOMEL, in pharmacy, is mercurius dulcis, ſublimated ; or, it 
is a combination of the marine acid, with as much mercury as that 
acid is capable of corroding and uniting with. 

Calomel is an effectual purge, and given not only to adults, but even 
to children, to carry off the flimy humours from whence the worms 


ariſe. 


he method is this: they row the boat to - 
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ariſe. Rubbed with ſulphur of antimony, it is found a powerful al- 
terant. 

CALONDRONI US, a non-deſcript ſtone, ſaid to give chear- 
fulneſs to the perſon who wears it, and to prevent the power of 
magic and enchantments. 

ALOPHYLLUM, a genus of plants, called by Plumier calaba : 
the fruit is a large, globoſe, unilocular drupa; and the ſeed is a large 
pointed nut, of a roundiſh figure. They are of the po/yandria mono- 
gynia claſs. . 

CALOTTE, a cap or coif of hair, ſattin, or other ſtuff, worn 
by ecclefiaſtics, by way of ornament, in France, &c. 

CALoOTTE, in architecture, ſignifies a round cavity in the form 
of a cap or cup, lathed and plaiſtered. 

CALQUING, or CALKiNG, a term uſed in painting, &c. 
where the backſide of any thing is covered with a black or red co- 
lour, and the ſtrokes or lines traced through, on a waxed plate, 
wall, or other matter, by paſling lightly over each ſtroke of the de- 


ſign with a IS which leaves an impreſſion of the colour on the | 


ate or wal 

CALTROP, amilitary inſtrument with fouriron points, each about 
four inches long, diſpoſed in a triangular form; ſo that three points 
always bear on the earth, the fourth being in the air. They are 
ſtuck or thrown in places where the cavalry are to paſs, in order to 
embarraſs them. 

CALTROPFS, tribulus, in botany, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the decandria monogynia, and of which there are four 
ſpecies; 1. Caltrops, With four pair of lobes to each leaf, of which 
the outer ones are the largeſt. 2. Caltrops, with five pair of almoſt 
equal lobes to each leaf. 3. Caltrops, with (ix pair of almoſt equal 
— to each leaf. 4. Caltrops, with eight pair of almoſt equal 
lobes to each leaf. 

It derives it's name from the form of it's fruit, which reſembles 
the inſtruments of war above deſcribed. This plant, taken inward- 
ly, is a vulnerary: and is ſaid to be of ſervice in a diarrhoea, and 
the ſtone. 

CALVARIA, or CALva, the ſcalp, or upper part of the head; 
ſo called from it's growing bald firſt. The calvaria in adults con- 
ſiſts of eight bones, one of the forehead, another of the occiput, two 
of the finciput, two of the temples, and two others, common alſo to 
the upper jaw, viz. the cuneiforme and ſpongiiſum. 

CALVARY, a term applied, in catholic countries, to a kind of 
chapel of devotion, raiſed on a hillock, near a city ; in —_ of 
the place where Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, near . uch 
is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris. 

The word, taken from calvus, bald, denotes a place bare, and 
deſtitute of verdure. f 

CAL vAxx, in heraldry, a croſs reſembling that on which our 
Saviour was crucified. It is always ſet upon ſteps. 

CALVINISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Dr. John Calvin, 
one of the principal reformers in the ſixteenth century, a native of 
Noyon in France, and afterwards paſtor and profeſſor of divinity at 
Geneva, and of his followers, with regard to matters of religion, 

Calviniſm ſubſiſts in it's greateſt purity in the city of Geneva; and 
from thence it was firſt propagated into Germany, France, the 
United Provinces, and En 0. In France it was aboliſhed by the 
revocation of the edit of Nantz, in 1685. It has been the pre- 
vailing religion in the United Provinces ever ſince the year 1571. 

The theological ſyſtem of Calvin was adopted, and made the pub- 
lic rule of Faith in England, under the reign of Edward VI. and the 
church of Scotland was modelled by John Knox, the diſciple of 
Calvin, agrecably to the doctrine, rites, and form of eccleſiaſtical 

verninent, eſtabliſhed at Geneva. In England it has declined 
| Ale the time of queen Elizabeth; though it ſtill ſubſiſts, ſome, ſay 
a little allayed, in the articles and homilies of the eſtabliſhed church ; 
and in it's rigour in. Scotland. See REFORMATION and Reformed 
CHURCH. Ss 

The ee theological tenets of Calviniſm, as the term is 
now generally applied, reſpect the doctrines of PRE DESTINATION, 
or particular ELECTION and REPROBATION ; or:gimal SIN ; parli- 
cular REDEMPTION ; effeftual, or, as ſome have called it, rrreſi/tible 
GRACE in regeneration ; JUSTIFICATION by faith ; PERSEVERANCE; 
and the TRINITY. See each of theſe articles. See alſo ARMI- 


NIANS. 

CALVINISTS, Crypt», a name given to the favourers of Calvi- 
niſm in Saxony, on account of their ſecret attachment to the Gene- 
van doctrine and diſcipline. 

CALUMET, a myſtic kind of pipe uſed by the American ſa- 
vages as the enſign of peace; and for religious fumigation. It is a 
ſort of tobacco-pipe, made of red, black, or white marble. The 
ſhank is decorated with rounds of feathers and locks of hair, or por- 
cupines quills,: init they ſmoke in honour of the ſun. The calu- 
met is allo the ſymbol of traffic; by it they pronounce life and death, 
peace and war; they alſo aſcribe to it a power of raiſing the ſouls of 
the deceaſed. : _ 

CALUMNIZ, judicium, an action brought againſt the plaintiff 

for a falſe and malicious accuſation. * If the accuſer failed to prove 
his charge, the defendant was' allowed to bring his action of calumny, 
the penalty of which, if proved, was burning on the forehead, 

CALUMNY, the crime of acculing another falſely and mali- 
cioully of ſome heinous offence. — 

CALUMNY, sath of, among civilians and canoniſts, was an oath 
which both parties in a cauſe were obliged to take; the plaintiff, 
that he did not bring his charge, and the defendant, that he did not 

deny it with a deſign to abuſe each other, but becauſe they believed 
their cauſe was juſt and good ; that they would not deny the truth, 
nor create unneceſſary delays, nor offer the judge or evidence any 

ilts or bribes. If the plaintiff refuſed this oath, the complaint or 
bel was diſmiſſed ; if the defendant, it was taken pre con 92 


5 


— 

CALX, literally ſignifies lime. It alſo compre 
ferent ſtones, &c. * — they burn to lime. an many dif. 

CALX, in chemiltry, is a kind of aſhes, or fine fri 
ble powder, which remains of metals, minerals, &c. after c ks 
NATION by fire, SOLUTION by acid menftrua, or DETONATI19 y 
nitre: by means of which all metallic ſubſtances, except 1 
ver, platina, and mercury, may be deprived of their phlogitton * 
conſequently of their metallic properties, ac uiring at the "RI 
an acceſſion of air which becomes fixed in them during the . 
tion; and thus loſe their ſulibility, become more fixed, 4 
ſoluble in acids. 7 I 

CALX antinonii, the preparation of antimony, 

Carx nativa, in natural hiſtory, a native marly earth, wh;.. 
without burning, has ſome of the qualities of the artificial lin 
and was called, * the ancients, gypſum tymphaicum. 

It is a hard, dry, and ſomewhat coarle earth ; it never conſtitutes 
a ſtratum of itſelf, but is ſometimes found in the fiſſures of other 
ſtrata, and ſometimes lying looſe upon or among the laxer ſtrata of 
1. and the like. It is uſually Gund in maſſes of two, three, or 
our inches in diameter, of irregular ſurfaces, and generally Aattiſh 
It is fous in ſome parts of England, and appears to have been wel} 
known to the ancients, and in common uſe among them. 

Calx /2/rn:, ceruſs calcined with ſpirit of vinegar, or in the 
ſun. Sce CER USS. 

Cart agu likewiſe implies red lead, or minium. 

CLN, in chemiſtry, denotes calcined gold. 

CAL vers, among chemilts, ſignifies verdigris. 

CALXx v:vz, quicklime; lime unflacked by water. 

Car wa philoſophorum, is that made of quickſilver. 

CIES, one who inhabits a cottage; an appellation given 
to divers ſaints, who, by way of mortification, reſided for a long 
time in ſome hut. 

CALYCANTHEMI, in botany, an order of plants in Lin. 
naus's Fragmenta Method: Naturalts. 

CALYCULUS, in ancient natural hiſtory, a ſeed-caſe, 

CALYCULATED, is applied to the fruits of thoſe trees which 
have the calyx of their flower non-deciduous, and whoſe fruit ſtands 
as in a cup. 

CALYPTRA, in botany, a thin membranous covering, uſually 
of a conic figure, which inwraps the parts of fructification. Colyp- 
tre belong to the capſules of moſt of the molles. 

CALYX, in a general ſenſe, denotes a cup. See CHALICE, 

CALYX is ſometimes applied by botaniſts to a flower, whoſe body, 
or a part of it, is formed in manner of a cup or chalice : ſuch is that 
of a tulip, &c. Pliny defines the calyx the cavity in the middle of a 
flower, containing the ſtamina and apices, 

CALyx more particularly denotes that outward greeniſh cover 
which encompaſſes and defends the petals and other parts of a flower; 
ſerving alſo as a baſis or ſupport to the whole. It is alſo that ſet of 
leaves which involves the petala, as the petala do the immediate organ 
of | page's The calyx has received different appellations, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances with which it is attended, and on that 
account diſtinguithed by ſeveral names, as perianthium, indalucrum, 
3 ſpatha, gluma, calyptra, and volva. See PRRIANdTRHux, 
IC 

That the calyx is a part of the flower, (though it often attends the 
fruit) is manifeſt from hence, that there is no inſtance of it's coming 
out after the plant has done flowering. The calyx is alſo called the 
empalement of the flower. 

ALYX, in ancient aqueducts, a brazen module or cup, placed 
over a head or caſte/lum, to which pipes were fitted. 

CAMZA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of the ſemipellucid gems, 
approaching to the onyx ru og being compoled of zones, and 
formed on a cryſtalline baſis ; but having their zones very broad 
and thick, and laid alternately cn one another, with no common 
matter between; uſually leſs tranſparent, and more debaſed with 
earth, than the onyxes. a 

CAMAHA, in the materia medica, large truffles found in great 
plenty in the deſerts of Numidia, and other parts of Africa. They 
are white on the outſide. The modern Africans, who are very 
fond of them, account them wholeſome and nutritive, and eat them 
ſtewed with milk, water, and ſpices. | 

CAMAIEU, is a peculiar fort of onyx ; alſo a ſtone whereon 
are found various figures and repreſentations of landſcapes, &c. 

CAMAIEU likewiſe implies thoſe precious ſtones, as onyxes, cor- 
nelians, and agats, whereon the lapidaries employ their art to aid 
nature, and perfect thoſe repreſentations. See CAM A. 

CAMAIEU is alſo ſometimes applied to any kind of gem, on 
which figures may be engraven, either indentedly, or in relievo. 
A ſociety of learned men at Florence began to draw in camess the 
heads of divers emperors, to be placed in the duke's gallery. 

CAMAIEU is alſo a term in painting, when there is only one 


able impalya. 


h, 


me, 


] celour, the lights and ſhades being of gold, or on a golden and azure 


round. It is chiefly uſed to repreſent baſlo-relievos. : 

CAMALDULIANS, a religious order founded in 1023, by St. 
Romauld, an Italian fanatic, in a little plain on the Mount Apen— 
nine, called Camaldali, ſituated in the ſtate of Florence. 

The manner of life firlt enjoined this order, was, that they dwelt 
in ſeparate cells, and met together only at the time of prayer: ſome 
of them, during the two lents of the year, obſerved an inviolable 
ſilence ; and others, for the ſpace of an hundred days. On Sundays 
and Thurſdays they fed on herbs, and the reſt of the week only on 
bread and water. Theſe conſtitutions were, however, a little mo- 
derated ſome time afterwards. This hermitage is now accounted 
very rich, 

AM ARA, an American ſpecies of the plant /antana. X 

CAMAROSIS, in 9 an elevation with an arch or 


vault. 
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os1s, from 1 „a tortoiſe, a fracture of the ſcull, 

Mar a an arch or a __ It alſo denotes a fracture of a bone, 
Serein the two broken ends riſe and form a kind of arch. 
""CAMBAYES, in commerce, a ſpecies of cotton cloth made at 
Bengal and other places in the Eaſt Indies. 

AMBER-beam, among builders, is a piece of timber cut arch- 
wiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, 3 uſed in plat- 
ſorms; as * and on other occaſions, where long and 

eams are neceſſary. 
e BERED-deck in ſhip- building. See the word DEcx. 

CAMBIO, an Italian word, ſignifying exchange, uſed at Pro- 
vence, and in Holland. 5 5 

CAMBIST, a technical term in commerce, applied in France to 
thoſe who trade in notes and bills of M 

CAMBLET, or CAaMLET, a plain ſtuff, compoſed of a warp 
and woof, which is manufactured on a loom, with two treddles, as 
are, 

2 are camblets of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of goats hair, both in 
the warp and woof ; others, in which the warp is of hair, and the 
woof half hair and half filk ; others again, in which both the wa 
and the woof are of wool ; and laſtly, ſome, of which the warp is 
of wool and the woof of thread. Some are dyed in the thread, 
others are dyed in the piece, others are marked or mixed ; ſome are 
ſtriped, ſome waved or watered, and ſome figured. 

Camblets are proper for ſeveral uſes, according to their different 
kinds and qualities: ſome ſerve to make garments both for men and 
women; ſome for bed curtains ; others for houſhold furniture, &c. 

Cart BLETS, figured, whereon various figures, flowers, foliages, 
&c. are ſtamped by means of hot irons, which are a kind of moulds, 
paſſed under a preſs with the ſtuff. 

CAMBLETS, water, ſuch as receive, after weaving, a certain 

reparation with water ; and contract a ſmoothneſs and luſtre by 
Laing afterwards paſſed under a hot preſs. 

CaMnLETs, waved, thoſe on which waves are impreſſed, as on 
tabbies ; by means of a calender, under which they are ſeveral times 
paſſed and repaſſed. Great care ſhould be taken that the camblets do 
not acquire any falſe and necdleſs plaits. 

CAMBNITES lapis, a kind of cloudy brown cryſtal, to which 
certain imaginary virtues were formerly aſcribed ; ſuch as curing the 
dropſy by being tied to the arm, &c. 

AM IA, a pant whoſe corolla is made up of four petals, 
the calyx has four leaves, and the fruit is a kind of apple containing 
eight —_ with ſingle ſeeds. It is a genus of the polyandria mono- 

ma claſs. 
 CAMBRASINES, in commerce, a fine ſort of linen, made in 
Egypt, reſembling cambrics. 

CAMBRIC, in commerce, a ſpecies of very fine and beautiful 
linen, made at Cambray, in the French Netherlnds, 

England, for many years, in this article only, contributed not leſs 
than 250,000). per ann. to the intereſt of France. This induced the 
Britiſh parliament to enact many ſalutary laws to prevent this great 
loſs of our wealth. By ſtat. 18 Geo. II. c. 36, and 21 Geo. II. 
c. 26, any perſons convicted of wearing, ſelling, (except for expor- 
tation) or. making up for hire, any cambric or French lawns, are 
liable to a penalty of 57. The cambrics now allowed in this country 
are manufactured in Scotland and Ireland. 

CAMBRIDGE manuſcript, is a copy of the Goſpels and Acts of 
the Apoſtles, in Greek and Latin, which Beza found in the mo- 
naſtery of Irenæus at Lyons, in the year 1562, and gave to the 
univerſity of Cambridge, in 1582. It is a quarto ſize, and written 
on vellum; ſixty- ſix leaves of it are much torn and mutilated, ten 
of which are on lied by a later tranſcriber. From this and the 
Clermont copy 4 St. Paul's Epiſtles, Beza publiſhed his larger 
Annotations in 1582. 

CAMEL, camelus, in Zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of the 
order of the pecora ; diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by having no horns. 

This genus com 33 the camel, properly ſo called, with two 
bunches on it's back; the dromedary, or camel, with a ſingle bunch; 
the glama, or Peruvian camel, with a gibboſe breaſt and even back; 
and the pacos, or camel with no gibboſity at all. 

he camel is larger than the dromedary, and covered with a fine 
fur, ſhorter as ww as ſofter than that of the ox kind : only about 
the branches there grow hairs nearly a foot long. It is a native of 

ia, particularly of Bactria, and makes an excellent beaſt of bur- 

en, 

The camel is a domeſtic beaſt of burden, of a gentle diſpoſition, 
much uſed for carriage in divers parts of Aſia ; 54 making the chief 
riches of the Arabs. 

e dromedary is chiefly uſed for riding; the Bactrian camel, or 
that with two bunches on it's back, for travelling with loads. 

The camet, it is ſaid, can endure four days without drink. They 
an live on the little ſhrubs which the deſerts produce, and are ſatis- 

ed for a whole day with half a gallon of beans and barley, or balls 
made of the flour. 
„he fleſhy foot of the camel is formed for travelling on the hot 
ſands, which would parch and deſtroy the hoof. | 

Camel's milk is ſaid to be ſovereign againſt the dropſy, for which 
Purpole the Arabs drink a pint per day for three weeks. 

' ny” ammoniac is ſuppoſed to be the urine of camels. 

b he ! urks reckon the fleſh of the young camel delicious food; 

| N the uſe of it to Chriſtians, leſt the breed ſhould be de- 

| Camels caſt their hair in the ſpring, which is gathered up with 

_ 8reat care, on account of the traffic thereof, which is very conſi- 

| egy When left bare of hair, they pitch them over to defend 
em from the flies. | 


hey ſpin the camels hair and weave it into ſtuffs: it is fometimes 
No, 36. Vo L. I, 


alſo uſed with other hairs in making of hats, The beſt hair is that 
from the camel's back. 

Camels are chiefly uſed in caravans ; and they travel for fifteen or 
ſixteen hours without ſtopping, at the rate of two miles and a half 
an hour. They are very apt to {lide ; for which reaſon, in paſling 
ſlippery ways, their leaders ſtrew carpets under them, ſometimes to 
the number of a hundred, one before another. 


On medals, the camel is the ſymbol of Arabia, when found on the 
coins of any other nation. 


CAMEL, in mechanics, a kind of machine uſed in Holland for 
raiſing or lifting ſhips. 

The camel was invented by a burgomaſter of Amſterdam, towards 
the cloſe of the laſt century. It took the denomination from it's 
heavineſs or ſtrength. 

It's uſe is to raiſe veſſels, in order to bring them over the Pam- 
pus, which is at the mouth of the river Y, where the ſhallowneſs of 
the water hinders large ſhips from palling. 

CAMELEON, CHAMATLEON, in natural hiſtory, a little ani- 
mal, famous among the ancient and modern writers, for a faculty 
it is ſuppoſed to have, of changing it's colour, and afluming thoſe of 
the objects near it. 

It is a ſpecies of the lizard, with a ſhort, round, incurvated tail, 
and two or three toes joined together, 

There are four diſtin& varieties of this animal: 1. The Arabian 
kind, which is ſmall, and hardly exceeding the green lizard in ſize: 
this 1s of a whitiſh colour, variegated with yellowiſh and reddiſh 
ſpots. 2. The Ægyptian, which is twice as large as the Arabian, 
and is of a middle colour between the whitiſh hue of the Arabian 
and a 1 : this changes it's colour to a paler or deeper yellow. 
3. The Mexican. And, 4. A kind ſometimes ſhewn about as a 
light, and met with by J. Faber Lynceus at Rome, which differed 
from all the others. The Arabian and Mexican cameleons ſeldom 
exceed ſix inches in length; the Ægyptian is nine or more. 

The head is very like that of ſome fiſhes, and is joined almoſt 
immediately to the breaſt, the neck being extremely ſhort, and-hav- 
ing at the ſides two cartilaginous eminences, in the manner of fiſhes. 
It has a creſt ſtanding up in the middle of the forehead, and two 
others over the eyes, and between the creſt there are two remarkable 
depreſſions; the noſe and mouth running from the eyes with a dou- 
ble edge to the end of the ſnout, reſemble thoſe of a frog : at the 
extremity of the noſe there are two perforations, which ſeem to ſerve 
as noſtrils ; the mouth being always kept cloſe ſhut, and the creature 
appearing to have no power ol reſpiring but by means of theſe. 
It's mouth is furniſhed with teeth, or rather with continued denti- 
culated bones. Theſe are of no ſervice to the creature in eating, 
ſince it preys on flies, and ſwallows them whole ; but may ſerve for 
it's defence in holding faſt a ſtick in it's mouth, which, according 
to lian, this creature does, placing the ſtick croſs-ways, to pre- 
vent it's being ſwallowed by ſerpents. 

The ſtructure and motion of this creature's eyes are very ſurpri- 
ſing ; they are very large, and ſet in large cavities, appearing to be 
large ſpheres, of which one half ſtands out of the head, and is co- 
vered with a thin ſkin, perforated with a ſmall hole at the top, 
through which is ſeen a very vivid and bright pupil, ſurrounded 
with a yellow iris ; this hole is properly a longitudinal flit, which 
the creature opens more or leſs wide at pleaſure, and the eye ſeems 
fixed to this eye-lid, ſo as to follow all it's motions, not turning 
round within it, as in other creatures. The motion of the eyes of 
this creature is not leſs ſingular than their ſtructure, ſince it can 
turn them ſo as to ſee what paſſes either far backward, on either ſide, 
or directly behind it, without at all moving the head, which is fixed 
to the ſhoulders ; and the creature can give one eye all theſe motions, 
while the other is perfectly flill. | 

The trunk of the body 1s properly all breaſt, for the creature has 
no belly, it's ribs being continued to the H, the feet have all five 
toes, two behind, and three before, the hinder ones being as large 
as the others. This creature moves as flow as the tortoiſe, which 
appears very ſingular, as it's legs are ſufficiently long, and it has no 
great weight of body to carry; but it is ſaid, that on trees, in it's 
wild ſtate, it moves very nimbly. It's tail, when inflated, is round 
as that of a rat or ſnake ; when empty, it is very lank, and has three 
longitudinal ridges running along it, which are owing to the aps- 
phyſes of the ſpine. This tail is a great ſafety to the creature on 
trees, as it twiſts it round the branches when in any danger of fal- 
ling. See Plate 78. 

Kircher aſcribes the change of colour in the cameleon to the power 
of imagination in the animal, becauſe it loſes it when dead: others, 
as Dr. Goddard, aſcribe the change to the grains of the ſkin ; which, 
in the ſeveral poſtures, he thinks, may ſhew ſeveral colours ; and, 
when the creature is in full vigour, may have, as he terms it, ra- 
tionem ſpeculi ; that is, the effect of mirrors, and reflect the colours 
of bodies adjacent, The animal, it is evident, has a power to re- 
fle& different-coloured rays from the ſame parts; alfo to make cer- 
tain parts reflect, and to prevent others reflecting i and hence that 
variety, that medley of colours. 

CAMELEON, or CHAMAZLEON, in aſtronomy, is one of the con- 
ſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, near the pole, and inviſible 
to ns. According to Sharp's catalogue, there are ten ſtars in this 
conſtellation. 

CAMELLIA, in botany, a name applied by Linnzus to a ge- 
nus of plants mentioned in Kæmpfer's Japan under the name of 
tſubaki. The perianthium is compoſed of ſeveral leaves, and is of a 
roundiſh figure, and imbricated, being formed of a number of round- 
iſh ſcales, the internal ones growing . than the others, 
and all of them hollowed and deciduous. The fruit is a turbinated 
woody capſule, with ſome furrows on it's ſurface. ' It belongs to 
the claſs of min:delphia polyandria. 
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CAMELOPARDAL, in natural hiſtory, an animal which Lin- 
næus makes a ſpecies of ſtag, with ſimple ham: and fore-legs very 
long. As it's hoofs are cloven, as it has horns on it's forcheaJ, as 
it wants the fore-tecth in it's upper jaw, and feeds on vegetables, it 
is probable that it chews the cud. 

It is a ſingular, elegant, and beautiful creature, and is very re- 
markably tame and tractable, even ſcarce leſs ſo than a ſheep, and 
ſeems intended by nature for a domeſtic, not a ſavage animal. It's 
head is wholly of the make of a ſtag's, but differs in ſize, and has 
two little obtuſe horns, which are not more than ſix fingers-breadth 
long, and are hairy: the male and female both have theſe, and the 
latter is diſtinguiſhed by having them ſhorter than the former. It's 
ears are larger, and like thoſe of the ox-kind ; it's tongue is alſo 
like that of an ox, and it wants the fore-teeth in the upper-jaw. 

It's neck is remarkably long, ſtrait, and ſlender, in a grown 
animal, and is uſually ſeven feet long, and the meaſure from the tail 
to the top of the head eighteen feet; and when it ſtands erect, it's 
head is ſixteen feet from the ground; it has a ſmall mane: it's legs 
are very ſlender, and the fore- legs very long; the hinder ones very 
ſhort, Jo that the creature ſeems always to ſtand upright. 

It's hoofs are cloven exactly as thoſe of the ox, it's tail reaches 
down to it's hams, and is rounded and covered with very thick hairs ; 
the middle of it's body is ſlender ; it is very like the camel in all it's 
natural properties: when it runs, it holds. the two fore- feet toge- 
ther, it lies down on the belly, and claps it's neck down on the 
thighs and breaſt in the manner of the camel. 

As it ſtands, it can ſcarce reach to eat the graſs, unleſs it's fore- 
legs are very far expanded, and that is a poſture of great pais to it; 
fo that nature ſeems to have allotted it to feed in it's wild ſtate on 
the leaves of trees, which it's long neck will very well enable it to 
get at. It is very beautifully ſpotted all over it's body in the manner 
of the leopard. 

The velvety covering of it's horns ſeems to make it of the ſtag 
kind, but it's ſhape is wholly different from thoſe of that genus, 

It is found in Ethiopia, and other parts of Africa. The horns 
and hoofs raſped, pulveriſed, are taken inwardly as a medicine. 

CAMELOPARDALUS, in aſtronomy, the name of a new con- 
ſtellation in the northern * formed by Hevelius, and 


conſiſting, according to his catalogue, of 32 ſtars; but ſince his 


time many more have been obſerved, and their places ſettled, ſo 
that in the Britiſh catalogue, this conſtellation conſiſts of 58 ſtars. 
CAMERA olia, a contrivance for blowing the fire, for the fu- 


Aon of ores, without bellows ; by means of water falling through a 


funnel into a cloſe veſſel, which ſends from it ſo much air or vapour, 
as continually blows the fire: if there be the ſpace of another veſſel 
for it to expatiate in by the way, it there lets fall it's humidyy, 
which otherwiſe might hinder the work. 

CAMERA lucida, à contrivance of Dr. Hook, for making the 
image 3 any thing appear on a wall in a light room, either by day 
or night. 

O - ſite to the place or wall where the appearance is to be, make 
a hole of at leaſt a foot in diameter, or if there be a high window 
with a caſement of this dimenſion in it, this will do much better 
without ſuch hole, or caſement opened. At a convenient diſtance, 
to prevent it's being perceived by the company in the room, place 
the object or picture intended to be repreſented, but if an inverted 
ſituation. If the picture be tranſparent, reflect the ſun's rays by 
means of a looking-glaſe, ſo as that they may paſs through it to- 
wards the 2 of repreſentation; and to prevent any rays from 
paſſing aſide it, let the picture be encompaſſed with ſome board, or 
cloth. If the object be a ſtatue, or a living creature, it muſt be 
much enlightened by caſting the ſun's rays on it, either by reflec- 
tion, refraction, or both. Between this object and the place of 
repreſentation put a broad convex | or ground to ſuch a convexity, 
as that it may repreſent the object diſtinctly in ſuch place. The 
nearer this is ſituate to the object, the more will the image be mag- 
nified on the wall, and the further the leſs; ſuch diverſity depend- 
ing on the difference of the ſpheres of the glafſes. If the object 
cannot be conveniently inverted, there muſt be two large glaſſes of 
A ſpheres, ſituate at ſuitable diſtances, eaſily found by trial, to 
make the repreſentations erect. This whole apparatus of object, 
glaſſes, &c. with the perſons employed in the management of them, 
are to be placed without the window or hole, ſo that they may not 
be perceived by the ſpectators in the room, and the operation itſelf 


will be eaſily performed. 


CAMERA obſcura, or dark chamber, in optics, a machine, or ap- 
paratus, repreſenting an artificial eye ; whereon the images of ex- 
ternal objects, received through a double convex gals, are exhibited 


diſtinctly, and in their native colours, on a white matter placed 


within the machine, in the focus of the glaſs. The firſt invention 
of the camera obſcura is aſcribed to Baptiſta Porta. 
CAMERA obſcura, the uſe of the, is manifold: it ſerves to very 

purpoſes in explaining the nature of viſion ; and hence it is 
that ſome call it the artificial eye. It affords very diverting ſpecta- 
cles ; both by exhibiting images perfectly like their objects, and 
each clothed in their native colours; and by expreſling, at the ſame 
time, all their motions; which latter, no other art can imitate. 
By means of this inſtrument, eſpecially by the third contrivance 
under-mentioned, a perſon unacquainted with deſigning, will be 
able to delineate objects with the greateſt accuracy — juſtnels ; 
and another well racked in painting, will find many things herein to 
perfect his art. | 

CAMERA obſcure, the theory of the, is contained in the following 
propoſition. | 

If an object AB (Plate 116, fig. 16,) radiate through a ſmall aper- 
ture C, upon àa white wall oppoine to it; and the place of radiation 


ones at C are equal; 


A. * 


behind the aperture þ C a be dark; the image of the obj y 
painted on the wall, in an inverted . n wil be 
For, the aperture C being very ſmall, the ra 
point B will fall on þ; thoſe from the points A and D will fall 
a and d: wherefore ſince the rays iſſuing from the ſeveral point » 
not confounded, they will by reflection exhibit it's appearance = 
the wall. But ſince the rays AC and BC interſe& cach the in 
the aperture, and the rays trom the loweſt points fall on the high 1 
3 of - object will of neceſſity be inverted, *, 
ence, ſince the angles at D and d are right, and th * 
B and 6, and A and a, Nil be alſo Moon 
conſequently, it the wall, where the object is delineated, be —_ ; 
to it, 426: AB: dC; DC. That is, the height of the 2 
will be to the height of the object, as the diſtance of the image trg 
the aperture is to the diſtance of the object from the ſame. ts 

CAMERA obſcura, conſtruction of a, wherein the images of exter 
nal objects {hall be repreſented diſtinctly, and in their genuine 0 
lours, either in an inverted, or an erect ſituation. 1. Darken a 
chamber, one of whoſe windows looks into a place ſet with various 
objects; leaving only a little aperture open in the one ſhutter, 2 
In this aperture fit a lens, either plano-convex, or convex on ** 
ſides; ſo as to be a portion of a large ſphere. 3. At a due diſtance 
to be determined by experience, ſpread a paper, or white cloth . 
leſs there be a white wall for the purpoſe ; for on this the images of 
the deſired objects will be delineated invertedly. 4. If it be rather 
deſired to have them appear erect, it is done either by means of 2 
concave lens placed between the center and the focus of the it 
lens; or by receiving the image on a plane ſpeculum inclined to the 
horizon under an angle of 45*; or by means of two lenſes included 
in a draw-tube, in lieu of one. Note, if the aperture doth not ex- 
ceed the bigneſs of a. pea, the objects will * repreſented, eren 
though there be no lens at all uſed. 

To render the images clear and diſtinct, it is neceſſary the objeds 
be illumined by the ſun's light ſhining on the objects from the oppo. 
lite quarter; fo that, if the proſpect is weſtern, the phenomena 
will be beſt in the forenoon ; if eaſtern, in the afternoon ; if nor- 
thern, when they are the brighteſt, about noon : a ſouthern aſpect is 
the leaſt cligible of any: they will be ſtill brighter, if the ſpectator 
firſt ſtay a quarter of an hour in the dark. Care mult likewiſe be 
taken, that no light eſcape through any chinks; and that the wall 
be not too much illumined. Farther, the greater diſtance there is 
between the aperture and the wall, the larger and more diſtin will 
the images be; but the rays becoming, thus, too much dilated, the 
— of the image is weakened, till at length it becomes imi- 

ible. 

CAMERA obſcura, conſtructian of a portable. 1. Provide a little 
cheſt, or box of dry An (Plate 6. . 17,) of the figure of a 
parallelopiped ; it's breadth about ten inches, and it's length two or 
more feet, according to the different magnitude of the diameter of 
the lenſes. 2. In the plone BD fit a fliding tube EF with two 
lenſes ; or, to ſet the image at a leſs diſtance from the tube, with 
three lenſes convex on both ſides; the diameter of the two outer, or 
forwarder, to be 15 of a foot; that of the inner leſs, v. gr. #5. 3- 
Within the cheft, at a proper diſtance from the tube, ſet up an oil 
paper, perpendicularly, GH, ſo as images thrown upon it may be 
ſeen through. Laſtly, in I make a round hole, ſo that a perſon 
3 conveniently through it with both eves. 

then the tube be turned towards the objects (the lenſes being at 
their proper diſtance, to be determined by experiment), the objects 
will be delineated on the paper GH, eredt as before. 

If the machine be ſo contrived, that a looking-glaſs may paſs 
from G to C, the image will be reflected upon a rough glaſs plane 
placed horizontally at AB, with it's unpoliſhed {ide upwards, and 
a copy of it may be ſketched out with a black-lead pencil. The 
horizontal glaſs plane reſts on two grooves in the ſides of the box, 
and this, as well as the looking-atuls, may be lodged in a drawer at 
the bottom of the machine. This box is covered with an horizon- 
tal lid, under which are two wings, which open to right angles at 
each ſide of it, in order to ſhade the image upon the rough glaſs: 
oiled paper ſtrained in a frame is ſometimes uſed inſtead of the rough 
glaſs; a metalline ſpeculum is preferable to the looking-glaſs. 

CAMERA, anther portable, may be thus made. 1. In the mid- 
dle of a ciſtula, or cheſt, (Plate 116, fig. 18,) raiſe a little turret, 
either round or ſquare HI, open towards the object AB. 2. Be- 
hind the aperture, incline a little plain mirror 4, to an angle of 
45* which may refle& the rays, Aa and Bb, upon a lens convex 
on both ſides G, included in a tube GL; or the 994 may be fixed 
in the aperture. 3. At the diſtance of the focus thereof, place a 
table covered with a white paper EF, to receive the image 4 6. 
Laſtly, in NM make an oblong aperture to look through, and an 
opening may be made in the ſide of the box for the convenience of 

rawing. 

It will be eaſy to convert this kind of camera into a ſhew-box for 
viewing prints. Place the print at the bottom of the box, with it's 
upper part inwards, where it is enlightened through the front, left 
open for this purpoſe, either by day or candle-light ; and the 5 
may be viewed thro' the aperture in H I: the lens uſed in this ſhew- 
box ſhould be large enough to admit both eyes to ſee the print or 
picture at once; and it would be convenient to have it moveable, 
in order to ſuit different eyes. 

A conſiderable improvement in the camera obſcura has been lately 
made by Mr. Storer, fur which he has obtained a patent: this in- 
ſtrument, which he calls a delineater, is formed of two double con- 
vex lenſes and a plane mirror, fitted in a proper box. One lens 15 
placed cloſe to the plane mirror, and Ace. with it an angle 
45*: the other lens is placed at right angles to the former, oy 
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6xed in a moveable tube: if the moveable lens be directed towards 
the object to be viewed or copied, and moved nearer to or farther 
from the plane mirror, till the image is diſtinctly formed on a greyed 

laſs, laid upon that ſurface of the upper lens, which is next the 
eye, it will be found more ſharp and vivid than thoſe formed in the 
Jamon cameras ; becauſe the image is taken up ſo near the upper 
lens: by increaling the diameter of the lenſes, and uſing thole of a 
ſhort focus, the effect will be much heightened. 

CAMERARIA, in botany, is a genus of the pentandria monggynia 
claſs of plants: the flower of which is a petal of a funnel-torm, 
with a cylindraceous — tube, ventricoſe both at the bale and the 
top, 2 plane limb divided into five lanceolated ſegments: it's two 
long, taper, leafy capſules are filled with oblong cylindrical ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies, which are natives of the Welt Indies, and 
muſt therefore be kept in a bark ſtove, but ſhould have plenty of 
freſh air in warm weather, 

CAMERARIUS, a chamberlain, who, in ancient religious 
houſes, had the care of the dormitory. 

CAMERLINGO, an officer in the pope's court, who had the 
care of the apoſtolical chamber. 

The camerlings, or chamberlain, is the moſt conſpicuous officer in 
the court of Rome, becauſe all the revenues of the holy ſee are ma- 
naged by the chamber of which he is preſident. On the death of a 
pope, he does not enter the conclave with the reſt, to aſliſt at the 
election of a new pontiff, but ſtays without, keeps poſſeſſion of the 

's apartment in the Vatican, and, whenever he goes abroad, is 
attended with the Swiſs guards, like the pope himſelf. He even 
coins money in his own name, and with his own arms ; and, in 
fine, is a kind of vice-pope, governing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate during 
the vacancy of the holy ſee. The cardinals have alſo their camer- 
lingo, or treaſurer of their college. 

CAMERONIANS, a party of Preſbyterians which ſprung up in 
Scotland, under Cameron, a 1 in the reign of Charles 
II. They aſſerted that the king had forfeited his right to the crown, 
by forſaking the ſolemn league and covenant, which were the terms 
on which he-ceceived it. hey pretended both to dethrone and ex- 
communicate him, and broke out into open rebellion, in which 
their leader was killed. At the revolution, they were reconciled 


to the kirk, and their preachers ſubmitted to the general aſſembly of 
the church of Scotland in 1690. 


CAMERONIANS, from John Cameron, 2 famous profeſſor at 


Glaſgow, born in 1580, and afterwards head of a party of Calvi- 
niſts in France, who maintained, that the cauſe of men doing good 
or evil, proceeds from the knowledge which God infuſes into them ; 
and that God does not influence the will phyſically, but only mo- 
rally, in virtue of it's dependence on the judgment of the mind. 
They are a ſort of moderate Calviniſts. See UNiVERSALISTS. 

: CAMES, the ſmall {lender rods of caſt lead, of which the gla- 
Ziers make their turned lead. Theſe ſlender rods, or cames, are 
about 12 or 14 inches long : they ſometimes alſo call each rod a 
came, which being afterwards drawn through a vice, make their 
turned lead. 

CAMILLI and CamiLLz, boys and girls of ingenuous birth, 
who miniſtered in the ſacrifices of the gods, and eſpecially thoſe who 
attended the prieſt of Jupiter. Camillus was alſo an appellation 
given to Mercury. | 

CAMINI, an American herb, called alſo paraguay. 

CAMIS, among the Japaneſe, are the deified ſouls of ancient 
heroes, who are ſuppoſed ſtill to intereſt themſelves in the welfare 
of the people whom they commanded when living upon the earth. 

ey are venerated like the ſaints-in the modern Romiſh church; 


and anſwer to the heroes in the ancient Greek and Roman theology 4 


Japan ſwarms with camis. 4 

: CAMISADE, in military affairs, implies an attack by ſurpriſe, 
either during the whole night, or at break of day, when the enemy 
is ſuppoſed to be aſleep. 

 CAMISARDS, an appellation given by the French to the Cal- 
viniſts of the Cevennes, who, in the year 1688, formed a league, 
and took up arms, in their own defence. 

CAMMOROS, in botany, a name applied by old writers to the 
poiſonous plant called by the Romans cicuta, and by the Greeks, 
cacomorut, hemlock. Dioſcorides has called one kind of aconite, 
or wolf's bane by this name. Many of the moderns, and even 
ſome of the ancients, have erred greatly in confounding the cammoros 
with the cammaros, which is an inſe& in figure reſembling the root 
of this aconite. 

CAMOCLADIA, in botany, a plant whoſe calyx and corolla 
are divided into three parts; the drupe is oblong, with a two-lobed 
nucleus : it is a genus of the triandria monagynia claſs. 
_ CAMP, the ground upon which an army pitch their tents. It 
15 marked out by the — lee who appoints every 
regiment their ground. 

he chief advantages to be attended to in chooſing a camp for an 
ü are to have it near the water, in a country of forage, where 
2 oldiers may find wood for dreſſing their victuals; that it have a 
= communication with garriſons, and with a country from 

22 it may be ſupplied with proviſions; and, if poſſible, that it 
33 on a riſing ground in a dry gravelly ſoil. Beſides, the 
en er of the ground ought to be conſidered, as marſhes, woods, 
en and incloſures; and if the camp be near the enemy, with no 
- » march to cover it, the army ought to be intrenched, An 
2 Aways encamps fronting the enemy; and generally in two 
N Tunning parallel about five hundred yards diſtance, the horſe 
4 * Wn on the wings, and the foot in the center: ſometimes 
e y " two, three, or four brigades is encamped behind the two 
3 by is called the body of reſerve. The artiliery and bread 

110 45 are generally encamped in the rear of the two lines. A 
alion of foot is allowed cighty or an hundred paces for it's camp ; 


| and thirty or forty for an interval betwixt one battalion and another. 
A ſquadron of horſe is allowed thirty for it's camp, and thirty for an 
interval, and more if the . will allow it. 5 

The diſpoſition of the Hebrew encampment was at firſt laid out 
by God himſelf: their camp was of a quadrangular form, ſurrotin- 
ded with an incloſure of the height of ten hands breadth. It made a 
ſquare of twelve miles in compals, about the tabernacle ; and within 
this was another, called the Levites camp. 

The Greeks had alſo their camps, fortified with gates and ditches. 
The Lacedæmonians made their camp of a round figure, looking up- 
on that as the moſt perfect and defenſible of any form: we are not, 
however, to imagine, that they thought this form ſo eſſential to a 
camp, as never to be diſpenſed with, when the circumſtance of the 
place required it, Of the reſt of the Grecian camps, it may be ob- 

' ſerved, that the moſt valiant of the ſoldiers were placed at the ex- 
tremities, the reſt in the middle. Thus we learn from Homer, 
that Achilles and Ajax were poſtcd at the ends of the camp before 
Troy, as bulwarks on each ſide of the reſt of the princes, 

The camps of the Romans were generally of an exact ſquare 
form, or elſe oblong ; though this, without doubt, was often ac- 
commodated to the ſituation of the place, They were always for- 
tified, and a very exact diſcipline maintained in them, in order to 
prevent ſurprizes from the enemy. 

CAMP, city, was a place near the city wall, not far from the 
Via Nomentana, where the prætorian guards were encamped ; 
whence alſo called the prætorian camp. The like we alſo read of 
3 called by St. Luke the camp: by which we are doubt- 
leſs to underſtand the cara Antimia, afterwards uſed as a caſtle. 

CAMP, mooned, thoſe made in form of an half-moon. 

Came, naval, caſtru nautica, implied a ſtation of ſhips. 

Came, ſtanding, that wherein they deſigned to continue for 2 
longer ſpace of time; therefore more pains were taken to regulate 
and fortify it. : 

Came, ſummer, among the Romans, was generally light and 
moveable ; ſo that they might be ſet up or taken down in a 
night. 

Can, winter, or winter quarters, were uſually taken up in 
ſome city or town; or fo contrived, as almoſt to make a town of 
themſelves. 

CAur, tertiated, thoſe which were a third part longer than 
broad; which Hyginus repreſents as the Roman model. 

CamP, flying, a ſtrong body of horſe or dragoons, and ſome- 
times foot ; making frequent motions to keep the enemy in conti- 
nual alarm. . 

Came is alſo uſed by the Siameſe, and ſome other nations in 
the Eaſt-Indies, as the name of the quarters which they aſſign to 
the foreigners who come to trade with them. 

In thele camps, every nation forms, as it were, a particular 
town, where they carry on all their trade, not only keeping all 
their warehouſes and ſhops there, but allo live in thefe camps 
with their whole families. The Europeans, however, are fo tar 
indulged, that at Siam, and almoſt every where elſe, they may 
live either in the cities or ſuburbs, as they ſhall judge moſt con- 
venient. 

Camp-celour-men, ſoldiers appointed to attend and aſſiſt the 
quarter-maſter general, in marking out, and keeping the camp clean, 
receiving and diſtributing proviſions, &c. 

Came-di/caſes, are chiefly the plague, malignant fever, ſcurvy, 
fluxes, &. The camp-fever, otherwiſe called the Hungarian 
fever, nearly reſembles the petechial fever. See BILIous fe- 
Ver. 

Camre-flux, a name frequently applied to the dyſentery. 

Came-duty, denotes every part of the ſervice performed by the 

troops during the campaign, and likewiſe the guards, ordinary and 
extraordinary, kept in camp. . 

Came-fight, or Eur in law writers, denotes the trial of 
a cauſe by duel, or a legal combat of two champions in the field, 
for deciſion of ſome controverſy. 

In the trial by camp-fight, the accuſer was, with the peril of his 
own body, to prove the accuſed guilty ; and, by offering him his 
glove, to challenge him to this trial, which the other mult either 
accept of, or acknowledge himſelf guilty of the erime whereof he 
was accuſed. 

If it were a crime deſerving death, the camp-fight was for life 
and death: if the offence deſerved only impriſonment, the «c 
fight was accompliſhed when one combatant had ſubdued the other, 
ſo as either to make him yield, or take him priſoner. The ac- 
cuſed had liberty to chuſe another to fight in his ſtead, but the ac- 
euſer was obliged to perform it in his own perſon, and with equality 
of weapons. | 

No women were permitted to be ſpectators, nor men under the 
age of thirteen. The prieſt and the people who looked on, were 
engaged ſilently in prayer, that the victory might fall to him who 


in ſome places was executed with ſo much ſtrictneſs, that the ex- 
ecutjoner ſtood ready with an ax to cut off the right hand or foot 
of the party that ſhould offend herein. 

He that, being wounded, yielded himſelf, was at the other's 
mercy either to be Filled or ſuffered to live. But if life were granted 
him, he was declared infamous by the judge, and diſabled from 
ever bearing arms, or riding on horſeback. | 

CampP-law, a method of deciding controverſies by duel or camp- 
fight. ; 
> CAMPAIGN, in the art of war, denotes the ſpace of time 
that an army keeps the field, or is encamped, in oppoſition to 
quarters. = OP 

Concerning the healthineſs of the different ſeaſons of a cam- 


paign, the ingenious Dr. Pringle has the following obſervations ; 
$-- | 
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had right. None might cry, ſhriek, or give the leaſt ſign; which 
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The firſt fortnight or three weeks is always ſickly, after which the 
ſickneſs decreaſes, and the men enjoy a tolerable ſtate of health 
throughout the ſummer, unleſs they get wet cloaths. The moſt 
ſickly part of the campaign is towards the end of Auguſt, while the 
days are till hot, but the nights cold and damp, with fogs and 
dews; then, if not ſopner, the dyſentery prevails; and though it's 
violence is over by the beginning of October, yet the remitting 
fever gaining ground, continues throughout the reſt of the cam- 
paign, and never entirely ceaſes, even in winter quarters, till the 
froſt begins. He likewiſe obſerves, that the Jaſt fortnight of a 
campaign, if protracted till the beginning of November, is at- 
tended with more ſickneſs than the two firſt months of the encamp- 
ment; ſo that it is better to take the field a fortnight ſooner, in 
order to return into winter-quarters ſo much the 2 
As to winter-expeditions, though ſevere in appearance, he tells 
us, they are attended with little ſickneſs if the men have ſtrong 
ſhoes, warm quarters, fuel, and proviſions enough. 
CAMPANA Flare, Flora's bell, in botany, the German name 
for the plant pulſatilla, or paſque flowers, of which there are four 
ſpecies. The flower hath a leafy involucrum, ending in many 
points ; the ſeeds have long hairy tails, ſitting upon an oblong re- 
ceptacle. There is in Pruſſia a very remarkable ſpecies of it, which 
has a white flower; the leaves are of the jagged kind, and reſemble 
thoſe of the anemone ; and the back part of the petals is tinged 
with a faint blue. The whole genus of pulſatillas are of an acrid 
and cauſtic quality; and, if given internally, without proper cor- 
rectors, are poiſonous ; but, like the colebicum root, and ſome other 
of thoſe cauſtic plants, when given with proper mixtures, and in 
proper doſes, it proves a very valuable alexipharmic ; externally, it 
is of great ſervice in cleanſing foul ulcers. There are four ſpecies. 
CAMPANACETIA, in botany, an order of plants in Linnæus's 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis. 
AMPANIAN ajſeaſe, in antiquity, is variouſly explained by 
modern writers. Some affirm it to be warts on the face, and others 
the venereal diſeaſe, to both which the Campanians were liable. 
Dacier makes it ſomething worſe ; the people of Campania being 
addicted to a ſort of commerce too abominable to be named, ore 
morigeri erant, and are repreſented as more pathic or paſſive than 
the Syrians themſelves. 
CAMPANIFORMIS, or CAMPANULATED, an appellation 
iven to flowers reſembling a bell; a characteriſtic, whereon 
ournefort eſtabliſhes one of his genuſes of plants. See Bo- 
ANV. See alſo Plate 43, Claſs 1. 
Of campaniform flowers, we meet with four varieties. 1. The 
bell-flower, properly ſo called. 2. The oblong or tubular bell- 
flower. 3. The bell-flower expanded to a great width at the 
mouth, and conſequently reſembling a baſon. 4. The globular, 
3 roundiſh bell-flower; the mouth of which is narrower than it's 
belly. ; 
AMPANOLOGIA, the art or ſcience of bell-ringing. 
CAMPANULA, bell-flower, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a campanulated ſingle petal ; the bale 
broad and impervious ; the limb lightly divided into five broad, 
acute, petalous ſegments. The nectarium is ſituated in the bottom 
of the corolla, and is formed of five acute connivent valves. The 
fruit is an angulated roundiſh capſule, with three or five cells, and 
having ſo many foramina in the ſides, for letting out the feeds. 
The feeds are numerous and ſmall, and the receptacle fixed and 
columnar. 

The flowers are large and elegant, their colour is a bright flam- 
ing yellow, tinged with red, and retain their beauty a long time. 
Thoſe which moſt demand the attention of the curious are the 
violet-coloured African campanula, and the Canary bell-flower. It 
is raiſed from ſeeds, which ſhould always, if poſlible, be obtained 
from their native place, being much better than thoſe ripened 
here. 

' CAMPEACHY-ww9d, campecia, in botany, the ſame with 
the hematoxylum of Linnæus, otherwiſe calied L@Gwo00D ; which 
ſee. 

It is brought to us in large and thick blocks or logs, and is the 
heart only of the tree which 2 it. It is very heavy and re- 
markably hard. It is not eaſily cut, but it ſplits pretty readily in a 
longitudinal direction. 

ampeachy-wsod muſt be choſen in large and thick pieces, ſound, 
and of a deep red colour. It has been long known among the 
dyers; but it is only of late that it has been introduced into me- 
dicine. It is found to be an excellent aſtringent, and is given 
in form of an extract, in diarrhœas, with very great ſucceſs. 

- CAMPESTRE, a ſort of cover for the privities, worn by the 
Roman ſoldiers in their field exerciſes ; fit was girt under the navel, 
and hung down to the knees. 

CAMPHOR, or CAMurHIRE, a vegetable, concrete, tranſ- 
parent, friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile ſubſtance, of an 
acrid, aromatic taſte, eaſily ſoluble in ſpirit of wine; procured 
from a kind of laurel, called laurus camphorifera, frequent in the 
iſlands of Borneo and Japan, and in the neighbouring moun- 
tainous coaſts of India; reſembling a walnut-tree. See BAx- 
tree. 

The word comes from the Arabic capur, or caphur ; which ſig- 
nify the ſame thing. 

All the parts of the tree are 1 with camphor, but 
it is principally extracted from the roots by diſtillation. Neumann 
ſays, that it is obtained by diſtilling the roots, and ſometimes the 
wood and leaves with water, in large iron pots, fitted with earthen 
heads ſtuffed with ſtraw. 

The camphor concretes among the ſtraw in it's cryſtalline form; 
this is called rough camphor, and looks like Eaſt Indian falrpetre, 
or common bay-ſalt. In this ſtate it is imported into Europe, in 


n.. 


n 


caniſters; and the Dutch take care that it comes all refined by ſub. 


W and prepared to our hands. 
AMPHOR, manner of refining crude, It is ſubli f 
bottomed glaſſes placed in 220 : the camphor 4 mer agg > 
part of the belly of the glaſs into a ſolid cake, which E 
veſſel has been broke, is pared with a knife, and is the refinad 2 — 
or of * — 5 
ough camphor may be commodiouſly and effectis i | 
diſſolving it in reAifiel ſpirit of wine ih ſpirit OY by 
diſtillation, and the remaining camphor may be melted inns = 
in —— mo the veſſel, or of another glaſs, VO 
mphor diſſolves eaſily and plentifully in vinous ſpiri : 

oils ; tour ounces of refified ſpirit will diffolve th = pdhag N 
when thus diſſolved, we need not fear that any part of it . 
diſſipated in a warm air, at leaſt till all the ſpirit has exhaled f x 
for it the ſolution be committed to diſtillation, the {pirit will 
diſtil before any of the camphor begins to riſe ; and even if {1 — 
fire, the _ will firſt burn away, the camphor remaining untouched 
till the an is all conſumed, and then burning by itſelf ws 
quite different, ſmoky, ſooty flame. Among the mineral 4842 
the nitrous diflolves it moſt caſily and in largeſt quantity : one 's 
of camphor diſſolves readily in two of ſpirit of nitre, but re 1 
three of oil of vitriol, with the aſſiſtance of digeſtion: the diluted 
vitriolic acid does not diſſolve it at all; ard the matine acts { = 
guidly, that it may be doubted whether this acid diſſolves it * 
otherwiſe than by virtue of a portion of nitrous acid intermixed 
Vinegar and other mild vegetable acids, and alkaline liquors have 
no effect on it. 2 

Campher is known to be good, if, when it is put upon hot bread 
it turns moiſt; if it becomes dry, it is bad: it ſhould be kept cloſe 
in a bottle or a bladder, not to prevent it from lofn: 
but to prefervg the whole of it from exhaling away. 5 

Camphor, conſidered as a medicine, is a very warm diaphoretic 
and antiſeptic: it does not however heat the conſtitution ſo much 
as might be expected from it's hot pungent taſte. An eminent 
phyſician aſſures us, that a ſingle drop of vil of cinnathon, though 
generally containing a little expreſſed oil, heats more than ten 
grains of campher; and an ounce of ſtrong ſpirit of wine, more 
than a whole dram. Camphor is employed likewiſe in tire-works 
and in ſundry other arts, particularly for varnithes. Camphorated 
varniſhes excellently preſerve both animal and vegetable bodies 
and peculiarly reſiſt worms and other infects. C:mpher, in lub. 
ſtance, alſo laid among clothes, preſerves them from mmcths. 

Campher is the molt efficacious diaphoretic known; it's great 
ſubtilty diffuſing itſelf through the ſubſtance of the parts, almoſt 
as ſoon as the warmth- of the ſtomach has ſet it in motion. 
It is uſed alſo in caries of the bones, as a detergent in wounds, to 
reſiſt gangrenes, &. When mixed with the ſubtile parts of cau- 
tharides, it prevents their injuring the bladder; it's exquiſite fine- 
_ rn. it to follow them into all the meanders of the 
veſſels. 


Dr. Shaw recommends a mixture of nitre and camphor as 2 
quieter, inſtead of opium. 

What is called artificial camphor is prepared with gum ſandarach, 
and white vinegar diſtilled, kept twenty days in horſe-dung, and 
afterwards expoled a month to the ſun to dry; at the end of 
which the camphor is found in form of the cruſt of a white loat. 
This is otherwiſe called juniper-gum, white varniſh, and maltic, 

CAMPHORA, the camphor-tree, a ſpecics of bay, growing 
naturally in Japan, and ſeveral parts of India. This tree requires 
no - artificial heat in winter, but will thrive very well in a warm 
dry green-houſe. | 

CAMPHORATA, ſtinking ground-pine, called alſo chamepruce, 
and camphorata hirſuta. It is a low plant, a native of the warmer 
parts of _ it ſmells like camphor, but has ſomething dil- 
agreeable beſide. It is much eſteemed in fomentations againli pain. 
It is warming and commended in gouty complaints. That grow- 
- in Languedoc is eſteemed a ſpecific for the droply and 
aſthma. 

CAMPHORATED, in pharmacy, any thing tinctured or im- 
pregnated with the virtues of camphor. 

Camphorated ſpirit of wine, is a remedy frequently applied ex- 
ternally in caſes of inflammatiens, &c. 

CAMPHOROSMA, in botany, is a plant with a pitcher- 
ſhaped and indented calyx; it has no corolla, and the capſule 
2 a ſingle ſeed. his is a genus of the tetandria mmonogynia 
claſs. 

CAMPICURSIO, in military affairs, a march of armed horſe- 


men for ſeveral miles, from and back again to the camp, to inſtruct 
them in the military pace. 


CAMPIDOCTORES, or CameipucroREs, officers who in- 
ſtructed the Roman ſoldiery in the diſcipline and exerciles of war, 
and in handling their weapons. 

CAMPIDUCTOR, the leader or commander of an army or 
arty. 

CAMPION, Jychnis, in botany, a genus of the decandria perita- 
gynia claſs, of which there are cight ſpecies, which, for the beauty 
of their flowers, are cultivated in our gardens ; they are very hardy 
plants, and are caſily propagated either by parting the roots, or 5) 
the feed. The roots ſhould be parted in the latter end of Auguſt, 
or beginning of September, and planted in a light dry ſoil. The 
ſeed ſhould be ſown in March upon a bed of light freth earth, 
and in May the young plants ſhould be removed into another bed of 
the like earth, at about ſix inches diſtance from each other, and w?- 
tered and ſhaded till they have taken root. See the article 
LycCHNIs. | 

CAMPION, wi/cors, or filene, in botany, a plant whoſe flower has 
a permanent empalement, indented in five parts at the top- It's 
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n ſpecies of this 
FA TE, in yr. hiſtory, a name given to the Donatiſts, 
on account of their aſſembling in the fields. 

CAMPIUSA, in botany, is the plant we call ſcab:ous. 
CAMPOIDES, in botany, a name applied by Rivinus to the 
ſcorpiurus of Linnzus, and ſerpicides of others. See CATERPIL- 


LARS. 


CAMPUS, a ſpace of ground in cities, left without any build- 
ings, not unlikc our helds or ſquares. 2 | 
Cameus Mali, in ancient cuſtoms, an anniverſary aſſembly of 
our anceltors, held on May-day, when they confederated together 


for defe 


Cameus Marius, among the Romans, a field by the ſide of the 
Tyber, where the youth were trained to the exerciſe of arms. It 
was ſo called on account of a temple that ſtood on it, conſecrated 
to the god Mars. The conſuls Brutus and Collatinus made it the 

lace for holding the camitia, or allemblies of the people, and in 
after-time it was adorned with a great number of fine ſtatues. 

Campus Sceleratus, a place without the walls of ancient Rome, 


where t 


buried alive. 


CAMSHALL, a word uſed in Zetland, ſignifying the os ſepiæ, 


ſometim 


CAMURI, in ichthyology, a ſea-fiſh of the lupus, or baſſe kind, 
common in the American ſcas and rivers. It grows to about two 
fect long and a foot thick. It has an extremely large head and 
wide mouth. 


CAMUS, a perſon with a low, flat noſe, hollowed in the 


middle. 


The Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. Rubruguis 
obſeives, that the wife of the great Genghis Khan, a celebrated 


beauty, 


CAN, in ſea-language. A pump's can is a veſſel wherewith 
ſeamen pour water into the pump, to make it work. 
Cax-hok, an inſtrument ufed to ſling a caſk by the ends of the 


ſaves : 


ſhort rope, and the tackle, which ſerves to hoiſt or lower it, 1s 
fallened to the middle of the rope. 
CANADA Flag, the ſame with Virginian deer. See Moost. 
CANADIAN p#z/:/aphy. We are indebted for what we know 
of the ſavages of Canada, to the Baron de Hontan, who reſided 


amongſt 


did not 


a Huron ſhould uſe all the ſubtilty of =o to combat the Chriſtian 


religion, 


had ſtudied Scotus. It has been ſuſpected, the Baron had a mind 
to throw a ridicule on the religion he had been brought up in, and 
has put arguments in the mouth of a ſavage, he dare not make uſe 
of himſelf. 


Thoſe who have neither ſeen nor read any authentic account 


of theſe 


in the woods, like wild beaſts; had no ſcciety, and bore but the 
figure of man: whereas theſe ſavages have really no hair on their 


bodies, 
pains to 
are Care 


as white as Europeans, but their going naked, daubing themſelves 
with oil, and painting themſelves with different colours, which 


the ſun 


they are large men, ſuperior in ſtature to us; their features are re- 
gular, their noſe aquiline ; are in general well-ſhaped ; and it is a 
rarity to ſee any among them lame, blind, or deformed. 


At fir 
of theſe 
on meet 


tion, that it would be difficult for an European, ignorant of their 
cuſtoms, to believe this their manner of civility, and the ceremony in 
faſhion among them. They make a great jeſt of our compliments, 
uling but a few outward demonſtrations of kindneſs ; but are, how- 
ever, good, affable, and exerciſe to ſtrangers and the unhappy a 
Charitable hoſpitality, that may ſhame all the nations of Europe ; 
and poſſeſs an cvenneſs of mind, which is neither altered by proſ- 
perity nor adverſity. This is in a great meaſure owing to their want 


of thoſe 
us, 


The following are the principal points of | their religion and phi- 


loſoph Y. 


I. All the ſavages maintain there is a God; his exiſtence they 
Prove by the formation of the univerſe, which manifeſts the al- 
mighty power of it's author ; from whence it follows, ſay they, 
mat man is not the work of chance, but of a principle ſuperior in 


wiſdom 


im in 
thin 
and 


perfect 


git them near ten years. He tells us, that in ſome conver- 
ſations with them, which he relates on the ſubje& of religion, he 


great mind contains a 
non to all things. 


od, who ſubſiſts without bounds, and without body, ought not to 
17 repreſented by any figure whatever, and therefore they adore 


remarkably fine, curious, or ſurpriſing, eſpecially the ſun 
ars, they break out in this exclamation: Oh, Great Mind, 


we ſee thee every Where! 


2. They lay the ſoul is immortal, becauſe, if it were not, all 
equally happy in this life ; for God, being infinitely 

and wiſe, could not have created ſome for happineſs, and 
they maintain, that God, for certain reaſons 


45 our comprchenſions, wills, that a certain number of heings 
0. 37. Vol. I 


men would be e 


others for miſery ; 


becomes a cloſe cylindrical capſule with three cells, open- 
ways at the top, incloſing many kidney-ſhaped ſceds. 
fant are cultivated in our gardens. 


nce of the kingdom againſt all it's adverſaries. 


he veſtals, who had violated their vows of virginity, were 


es found on the ſhores of that iſland. 


had only two holes for a noſe. 


it conſiſts of a broad and flat hook fixed to the end of a 


always get the better in diſpute. It is, indeed, ſurpriſing, 


and be as perfect in every trick of the ſchools, as if he 


ſavages, have conceited they were covered with hair ; lived 


except on their head and eye-brows, which many take 


ull off, if accidentally a hair grows any where elſe, they 
F to pluck it out, even by the roots. They are born 


at laſt imprints on their ſkin, ſpoils their complexion : 


ſt ſight, a man would ſcarce entertain a favourable opinion 
ſavages ; they have a fierce look, a rough deportment, and, 
ing each other, they are ſo ſilent, and ſhew fo little emo- 


vices, which luxury and abundance have introduced among 


and knowledge, which they call the Great Mind. This 
|, appears in all, acts in all, and gives mo- 
In ſhort, all we ſce, all we conceive, is this 


all his works. his is ſo®true, that when they ſee any 


next; and therefore cannot bear to hear Chriſtians ſay, ſuch a 
one was unhappy, becauſe he was killed or burnt ; aſſerting, that 
what we call unhappinels, is only in our ideas; becauſe nothing 


is done but by the will of this infinitely perfe& Being, whoſe con- 


duct can neither be uncertain nor capricious. 

3. The Supreme Mind has given men reaſon to enable them 
to diſcern good from evil; and to follow the rules of Juſtice and 
wiſdom. 

4. Tranquility of the ſoul is highly pleaſing to the Supreme 
Mind; that, on the contrary, he deteſts the tumult of the paſſions, 
which makes men wicked. | 

5. Life is a fleep, death an awakening, which gives us intelli- 
gence of things vilible and inviſible. 

6. The reaſon of man not being capable of lifting itſelf up to 
the knowledge of things above the earth; it is needleſs and trouble- 
ſome to dive into invilible things. | 

7. After death, our ſouls go into a certain place, in which we 
cannot tell whether the good are happy, or nor" ane of y ; becauſe 
we know not whether our ideas of happineſs and miſery coincide 
with thoſe of the Supreme Spirit or Mind. 


CANAL, in general, denotes a long round, hollow inſtrument, 
through which a tluid matter may be conveyed. | 
CAx AL more particularly implies a kind of artificial river, fur- 
niſhed with locks and fluices, and ſuſtained by banks or mounds. 
Some are contrived for forming a communication between different 
places; and others for draining wet and marſhy lands, &c. 

I. The canal of Egypt, for a communication between the Nile 
and the Red fea, was begun, according to Herodotus, by Necus, 
fon of Pſammeticus, who deliſted from the attempt on an anſwer 
from the oracle, after having loit 120,000 men in the enterprize. 
It was reſumed and completed by Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
or, according to Diodorus and Strabo, by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

2. The great canal of China, is one of the wonders of art, 
made about 800 years ago. It runs from north to ſouth quite a- 
croſs the empire, beginning at the city of Canton. By it all 
kinds of foreign merchandize entered at that city are directly car- 
ricd to Pekin, a diſtance of 825 miles. It's breadth and depth 
are ſufficient to carry barks of conliderable burden, which are 
managed by fails and malts, as well as towed by hand. On this 
canal the emperor 1s {aid to employ 10,000 ſhips, abating one, for 
a reaſon very peculiar, It pales through or by 41 large cities 
there are in it 75 vaſt locks, and fluices to keep up the water, and 
paſs the barks and ſhips where the ground will not admit of ſuf- 
_ depth of channel, belides ſeveral thouſand draw and other 

ridges. 

25 The canal of Languedoc, called alſo the canal of the two 
ſeas, as ſerving to join the Mediterranean and Cantabrian ſeas, was 
firſt propoſed under Francis I. but begun and finiſhed under Louis 
XIV. By means of it, a ready communication is made between 
the two fertile provinces of Guyenne and Languedoc. The canal 
1s 64 leagues long, extended from Narbonne to Thoulouſe, and 
receiving ſeveral little rivers in the way, ſupported at proper inter- 
vals with 104 fluices. In ſome places it is conveyed over aquæ- 
ducts and bridges of incredible height, built on purpoſe, which 


give paſlage underneath to other rivers. What is moſt extra- 


ordinary is, that in ſome places, for a mile together, a paſſage is 
dug for it through the rock. Ihe expence was thirteen millions 
of livres, of which the king contributed near ſeven millions; the 
province of Languedoc the reſt. 

4. The canal of Briere, called alſo the canal of Burgundy, begun 
under Henry IV. and finiſhed in the reign of Louis XIII. makes 
a communication between the Loire and the Seine, and ſo to Paris; 
to the great advantage of all this part of France, and even to Bur- 
gundy itſelf. This canal has 42 fluices. 

5. The canal of Orleans was begun in 1675, for eſtabliſhing a 
communication between the Seine and the Loire. It is conlider- 
ably ſhorter than that of Briere, having. only 20 ſluices. 

. The canal of Bourbon was but lately undertaken; it's 


deſign being to make a communication from the river Oiſe to 


Paris, 
7. The new canal of the lake Ladoga, cut from Volhowa to the 
Neva, whereby a communication is made between the Baltic, or 


rather ocean, and the Caſpian fea, was begun by the czar Peter J. 


in 1719: by means of it, the Engliſh and Dutch merchandize are 
eaſily conveyed into Perſia, without being obliged to double the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

$. In England, that ancient canal from the river Nyne, a lutle 
below Peterborough to the river Witham, three miles below 
Lincoln; called by the modern inhabitants Caerdize; and which 
was 40 miles long; may be ranked among the monuments of 
the Roman grandeur, though it 1s now moſt of it filled up. 

9. The canal for ſupplying London with water by means of the 
New River, was undertaken and begun by Mr. | rg reg Sir 
Hugh) Middleton, in the year 1608, and finiſhed in five years. 
This canal commences near Ware, in Hertfordſhire, and 94 a 
courſe of 60 miles before it reaches the ciſtern at Iſlington, which 
ſupplies the ſeveral water pipes that convey it into the city and 
parts adjacent. In ſome places it is 30 feet deep, and in others it is 
conveyed over a valley between two hills, by means of a trough 
ſupported by wooden arches, and riſing above 23 feet in height. 

ee New River COMPANY. 


10. The Duke of Bridgewater's canal, projected and executed 


under the direction of Mr. Brindley, was begun ſoon after he had 


obtained an act for this purpoſe, in 19759. It was firſt deſigned 
for conveying coals from a mine on his grace's eſtate to Mancheſter, 
but has'ſince been applied to many other uſeful purpoſes of inland 
navigation. This cana! begins at a place called Worfley-mill, 
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ſhould ſuffer in this world, that he may recompenſe them in the 
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about ſeven miles from Mancheſter, where the duke has cut a 
baſon capable of holding all his boats, and a great body of water 
Which lerves as a treſcrvoir or head to his navigation. 

The canal runs through” 4 hill by a ſubtertaneous paſſage, big 
enough for the admiſſion of long flat-bottomed boats which are 
towed by a rail on each hand; near three quarters of a mile, to 
the coal-works. There the pallage divides into two channels, one 
of which goes off 300 yards to the right, and the other as many to 
the left; and both may be continued at pleaſure. 

The paſſage is, in ſome places, cut through the ſolid rock, 
and in others, arched over with brick. Air-funnels, ſome of which 
are near 37 yards perpendicular, are cut, at certain diſtances, 
through the rock to the top of the hill. The arch at it's en- 
trance is about fx feet wide, and about five feet high from the 
ſurface of the water; it widens within, ſo that in ſome places the 
boats may paſs one another, and at the pits is ten teet wide. 
When the boats are loaded and brought out of the baſon, five or 
ſix of them are linked together, and drawn along the canal by a 
ſingle horſe or two mules. | 

The canal reaches Mancheſter in a courſe of nine miles; it is 
broad enough for the barges to paſs or go abreaſt, and on one fide 
there is a good road for the paſſage of the people, and horſes or 
mules en in the work. The canal is raiſed over public 
roads by means of arche-, and it paſſes over the navigable river 
Irwell, near fifty feet above it, ſo that large veſſels in full ſail paſs 
under the canal, whilſt the duke's barges are at the fame time 
palling over them. This canal joins that which paſſes from the 
river Merſey towards the Trent, taking in the whole a courle of 34 
miles. 

11. The Lancaſter canal begins near Kendal, and terminates near 
Eccleſton, 8 the diſtance of 724 miles. 6 

12. The canal from Liverpool to Leeds is 108 4 miles: that 
from Leeds to Selby, 234 miles; from Chelter to Middlewich, 
252 m les; from the 'I rent to the Merſey, 88 miles; from the 
Trent to the Severn, 46 f miles. The Birmingham canal joins 
this near Wolverhampton, and is 241 miles: the Droitwich canal 
is 52 miles; the Coventry canal, commencing near Litchfield, 
and joining that of the Trent, is 36 f miles: the Oxford canal 
breaks off from this, and is 82 miles. "The Cheſterheld canal 
joins the Trent near Gainſborough, and is 44 miles. 

A communication is now formed, by means of this inland na- 
vigation, between Kendal and London, by way of Oxford; be- 
tween Liverpool and Hull, by the way of Leeds; and between the 
Briſtol channel and the Humber, by the junction formed between 
the Trent and the Severn, 

CAXAL, in architecture, is applied to the furrows on the face of, 
or underneath a /armier; called by ſome porticoes, and fitted up 
with reeds or flowers: it alſo denotes thoſe cavities, {trait or wind- 
ing, made on the caulicoles of a capital. See SOFFITA. 

CaNnaALs likewiſe ſignify the flutings of a column or pilaſter. 


CANAL of the volule, in the Ionic capital, denotes the face of . 


the circumvolutions, incloſed by a liſtel. 

CaxAl, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage, through which any of 
the juices or fluids of the body flow; under which are included 
the arteries, veins, nerves, &c. See ARTERY, &. 


Some have applied the name of ſacred, or great canal, ice 


gugiyk, to the. hole or perforation through the veriebræ of the 
neck, whereby the ſpinal marrow cemmunicates with the brain. 

CANALES, ſemicirculares, in anatomy, are three canals in the 
labyrinth of the car, which open by as many orifices into the ve/t- 
bulum, Though there be ſome difference in the form and ſize of 
theſe canals in different perſons; yet, leſt there ſhould be any diſ- 
cord in the auditory organs, theſe canals are always in exact con- 
formity to one another in the ſame perſon. 

CANALICIUM, or CANALIENSE aurum, gold dug out of 
mines or veins under-ground, 

CANALIS, among ſurgeons, denotes an oblong, concave in- 
ſtrument, in which to put a broken limb, leg, or thigh. It is 


made of braſs, wood, or carthen ware, and ſometimes even of 


{traw, fitted with linen cloth. 

CANALI1sS, or CANALICULUS 3 in anatomy, a veſſel 
obſerved in fetuſes, but which, after delivery, grows uſcleſs, and 
diſappears. It is a little tube, which joining the pulmonary artery 
and aerta, ſerves to convey the blood out X one into the other, 
without paſling through the lungs. See Fœrus. 

CANALIS naſalis, a kind of turrow formed in the of unguis and 
maxillaria, by which a mucous humour is conveyed to the noſe 
from the puncta lachrymalia. | 

CANALIS venoſus, a duct in the liver of a fetus, whereby a 
communication is maintained between the porta and cava, which, 
becoming uſeleſs after the birth, gradually dries up. | 

CANARIA lappa, in botany, a name by which the ancient Ro- 
mans ſometimes called the rough fruit of the common aparine or 
clivers, and ſometimes the plant itſelf, 

CANARIES, in mulic, denotes an old Engliſh air, having a 
ſprightly movement of two ſtrains, with eight bars in each; and 
—— uavers in a bar, the firſt pointed. 

CANARIUM, an ancient Roman ſacrifice, wherein dogs of 
a red or ruddy colour were ſacrificed for a ſecurity of the fruits 
of the earth againſt the raging heats and diſorders in the dog- 
days. 5 
| Enn in botany, a plant whoſe calyx has two leaves, and 
the corolla three petals. It is a genus of the dioccia pentandria claſs. 

CANARY-bird, paſſer Canarienſis, a ſpecies of ſinging birds, of as 

reenith yellow colour, formerly brought only from the Canary illands, 
— of late chiefly from Germany and Switzerland; which laſt, 
called alſo German- birds, are preſerred to the former, The chief 
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place for breeding canary-birds is Inſpruck and it' 5 
witence they are ſent to 8 as well 2 pi tane, * 
rope. They are a ſpecies of the fringi/la. N 
Canary- birds are diſtinguiſhed by different names at di 
and ages: ſuch as are about three years old are called runts: ho 
above two, are named eriffs ; thoſe of the firſt year under the e — 
the old aw, — 2 branchers; thoſe that are — 
cannot feed themſelves, puthers ; at r 
— p and thoſe brought up by hand, 

Ihe Cunary- birds may be bred with us, and, if treated with 
care, they will become as vigorous and healthful as a 
from whence they have their name. "The cages in w 
arc kept are to be made of either walnut-tree or oak, 
wire ; becauſe theſe, being woods of ſtrength, do not 
uſed in large pieces. The common ſhape of cages, which is cy}; 
dric, is very improper for thele birds; fr this allows little begs 
walk, and without that the bird uſually becomes melancholy, The 
molt proper ot all ſhapes is the high and long, but narrow. 

If thele birds eat too much, they grow over-fat, loſe their ſha 
and their ſinging is ſpoiled ; or at leaſt they become fo idle, that they 
will ſcarce ever ling. In this caſe their victuals is to be given th 
in a much ſmaller quantity, and they will by this means be — 
ed, by degrees, toall their beauty, and will ſing as at firſt, 5 

At the time that they are about to build their neſts, there muſt 
be put into their cages ſome hay, dried thoroughly in the ſun : with 
this mult be mixed ſome moſs dried in the ſame manner, and ſome 
ſtag's hair 3 and great care is to be taken of breeding the young, in the 
article of food. As ſoon as the young birds are eight days old, or 
ſomewhat more, and are able to eat and pick up food of t emſelyes 
they are to be taken out of the cage in which they were hatched, ang 
each put ſeparately into another cage, and hung up in a room whers 
it may never have an opportunity of hearing the voice of any other 
bird. After they have been kept thus about eight days, they are to be 
excited to ſing by a bird-pipe ; but this is not to be blowed too 
much, or in too ſhrill a manner, leſt they ſing themſelves to death. 

For the firſt fifteen days the cages are to he covered with a black 
cloth, and for the fifteen days following with a green one. Five 
teffons in a day from the pipe are ſufficient for theſe young creatures; 
and they muſt not be diſturbed with ſeveral ſounds at the ſame time, 
leſt they contound and puzzle them: two leſſons ſhould be giren 
them early in the morning, one about the middle of the day, and two 
more at night. : 

The genius and temper of the ſeveral birds of this kind are very 
different. The males are almoit always melancholy, and will not 
ling unleſs they are excited to it by hearing others continually fing- 
ing about them. Ihe male bird of this kind will often murder the 
female put to him for breeding; and when there are ſeveral fe- 
males N with the males, they will often do the fame to one 
another from jealouſy. It is therefore not caſy to manage the article 
of their breeding well in this particular, unleſs in this manner: let 
two female birds be put into one cage, and when they have lived to- 
gether ſoine time, they will have contracted a ſort of love for one an- 
other, which will not caſily be diſſolved. Put a male bird into the 
cage with theſe two, and every thing will go well; their friendſhip 
will keep them from quarrelling about his favours, and from danger 
of his miſchievous diſpoſition ; tor if he attacks one of them, in or- 
der to kill her, the other will immediately take her part; and, after 
a few of theſe battles, the male will find that they are together at 
overmatch for him at fighting, and will then diſtribute his favours to 
them, and there will not fail of being a young breed or two, which 
are to be taken away from their parents, and educated as before di- 
rected. Some males watch the time of the female's laying, and de- 
vour the eggs as faſt as the depoſits them: and others take the youn 
ones in their beak, as ſoon as hatched, and cruſh them to death again 
the ſides of the cage, or ſome other way deſtroy them. When a male 
has been known once to have been guilty of this, he is to be ſhut up 
in a {mall cage, in the middle of the large one in which the female is 
breeding her young, and thus he will often comfort her with ſinging 
all day long, while the fits upon the eggs or takes care of the young 
ones; and when the time of taking away, to put them into ſeparate 
Cages, is come, the male is to be let out, and he will always after this 
live in friendſhip with the female. 

If the male becomes ſick after the time of the female's ſitting, or 
bringing up her young, he muſt be removed immediately, and only 
brought to the ſide of her cage at certain times, that ſhe may ſec him, 
till he is perfectly cured ; and then he is to be ſhut up again in his 
middle — 

Canary birds differ in their notes; ſome having a ſweet ſong, others 
a lowiſh note, others a long ſong, which is bell, as having the greateſt 
variety of notes; but they ce ling either the note of the tit-lark 
or nightingale. See SoNG-birds. 

CANATTE Coxox pk, a peculiar kind of cinnamon growing in 
the iſland of Ceylon: this is eſteemed the ſecond fort in value, and 
the name they give it ſignifies bitter and aſtringent cinnamon. The 
bark comes off caſily, is of a very fragrant ſmell when freth, but has à 
bitter taſte. "The root yields a very fine ſort of camphor. 

CANAVAY, in ornithology, a ſea- bird ſo called by the inhabitants 
of the Philippine iſlands ; it is deſcribed as being of the ſize of a 
pigeon, and laying it's eggs on the naked rocks, where it {its and 
hatches them. 

CANCAMUM, in pharmacy, a name applied by the Greeks to 2 

im or reſin, and continued down to the preſent age, though 0 
doubtful ſignification, 

CANCELIER, in falconry, is when a light flown hawk, in 
r turns two or three times on the wing, to recover herſelt 
before ſhe ſeizes the prey. | 

CANCELLI, in building, lattices, or a kind of windows made 
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wiſe with croſs-bars of wood or iron. It alſo denotes the 
— es which compaſs à court of juſtice, a communion 
8 in military affairs, the ſame with Barrier. 

CANCELLING, or reſcifſion, in civil law, an act whereby ſome 
former deed is rendered nul! and void. To cancel, in the proper ſenſe, 
is to deface an obligation, by paſſing the pen from top to bottom, or 
acroſs it, which makes a kind of chequer-lattice, called cancelli by 
LN CELIL vs, in ichthyology, the wrong heir, alſo called aſtaci 
marini ſpecies, Bernhardus eremita, cancer in 22 degens. 

It is a ſmall ſpecies of cray-fiſh, which the French call Bernard the 
hermit, becauſe it ſhuns others, and retires into the firſt ſhell it meets 
with. It is found in the ſlime near the rocks, but commonly in a 
(ell of a conic figure, and as large as a nut. There is a larger ſpe- 
cies in the American iſlands; it is three or four inches long: they 
call it the ſoldier, becauſe it fortifies itſelf in a ſhell which is not it's 
own. Father Du Tertres ſays, half it's body is like a grals- 
ry, them in the ſun, and they diſſolve into a kind of oil, which is 
very ſpcedy in curing the rheumatiſm, if rubbed on the part. 

CAanCex, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, re- 

reſerited on the globe in the form of a crab, and thus marked, S, in 
ooks. Ptolemy makes it contain only 13 ſtars ; Tycho Brahe 15; 
Bayer and Hevelius 29; and Flamſteed no leſs than 71. It is the 
fourth ſign, reckoning from Aries, and gives name to one of the qua- 
1ts of the ecliptic. 
1 — of, in aſtronomy, a leſſer circle of the ſphere paral- 
lel to the equator, and paſſing through the beginning of the ſign 
Cancer, Sce T ROPICS. | 

Caxckk, in medicine, a roundiſh, hard, rugged, immoveable tu- 
mour, of an aſh or livid colour, encompaſſed round with branched tur- 
gid veins, full of black, foul blood; ſituate chiefly in the glandulous 

8. ; 
Phe cancer is allowed to be the molt terrible evil that befalls the 
body; it is uſually cured while yet a ſmall tumour of the 1 15 of a 
nut, or at moſt a ſmall egg, by extirpation; when it ſeizes the breaſt, 
of is burſt into an ulcer, amputation takes place. It begins without 
any pain, and appears at firſt like a chicory pea, but rows apace, 
2nd becomes very painful. The cancer ariſes } omg y on the lax 
and glandulous parts, as the breaſts and emunctories: it is moſt fre- 


quent in women, eſpecially ſuch, ſays Stolterforth, as are barren, or | 


live in celibacy. The reaſon of it's appearing in the breaſts, more 
than other parts, is, they being full of glands, with lymphaties and 
blood veſſels among them, the ſmalleſt contuſion, compreſſion, or 
punctlon, extravaſates thoſe liquors, which grow by degrees acri- 
monious from the cancer. Hence the maſters of the art ſay, that a 
cancer is that in the glands, which a caries is in the bones, and a gan- 
grene in the fleſhy parts. 7 

The cancer is, however, found in other ſoft ſyongy parts of the 
body; and there have been ſome found in the gums, belly, neck of 
the matrix, ureters, lips, noſe, cheeks, abdomen, thighs, and even the 
ſhoulders. | 

A cancer ariſing on the leg is called a lupus; on the face or noſe, 
a noli me tangere. | 

Cancers are divided, according t6 their ſeveral ſtages, into occult, 
and open, or ulcerated, | | 
, CAxckks, occult, are thoſe not arrived at their flate, or not yet 
urſt, 

In habits not otherwiſe diſordered, an occult cancer ſhould not be 
exaſperated by emollients, ſtimulating applications, or intemper- 
ance, for then it may remain a long time without inconvenience ; 
though at the ceſſation of the menſes in women they will be exaſpe- 
rated, whence, if it can conveniently be done, it may be moſt proper 
do extirpate early, f 

The beſt external medicine in the occult ſtate is a well dreſſed 
hare's or rabbit's ſkin ; for now all emollients, ſtimulents, and unc- 
tuous preparations are to be avoided. 

he true cure of cancers, according to Gendron, is either by ex- 
ſcion or amputation of the part, or b the application of cauteries. 
The former may be uſed where the tumour is moveable, and it's baſe 
. terminates abruptly, does not adhere to the adjacent parts, and conſe- 
quently has ſent no filaments to the ſame ; as is the caſe in all cancers 
ariſing from ſchirrhous or ſcrophulous tumours. 
ut the true cancers, he obſerves, are ſeldom extirpated with ſuc- 
ceſs : and the operation would be leſs in repute, if ſchirrhi, ftirumæ, 
and other ſimilar tumours were not frequently miſtaken for cancers. 

CANCERS, ulcerated, are known by their roughneſs and fulneſs of 
holes, through which ouſes a filthy, linking, glutinous matter, fre- 
quently 1 by their pungent pain, which reſembles the prick- 
mg with a thouſand pins; and by their blackneſs ; the ſwelling of 
the lips of the ulcer ; and the veins about it, which are blackiſh, tu- 
mid, and varicous. 

ometimes the extremities of the blood - veſſels are gnawed off, and 
the blood iſſues out. In a cancer of the breaſt, the adjacent fleſh is 
ometimes ſo conſumed, that one may ſee into the cavity of the tho- 


Tax. It occaſions a flow fever, a loathing, oftentimes faintings, 


ometimes a dropſy, and laſtly death. 

n general, the eaſieſt remedy is the beſt, and often a cerate of oil 
and Wax is preferred. eb 

mixture of vinegar, with twenty times it's quantity of water, is 
ometimes of excellent uſe. 

oulard commends his ſaturnine preparations. 

ar-water, both inwardly and outwardly, hath been attended with 
conſiderable advantage, = particularly when the diſorder appeared 
at or about the ceſſation of the menſtrua] diſcharge. 


. ——_— herbs, ſuch as the ſolanum and cicuta, have been uſed with 
ucceis. 

Carrot poultices renewed twice a day remove the nauſeous ſmell 
which attends cancerous ulcers. | 

Fixed air applied to the ulcet hath the ſame effect, if it he uſed 
every ſix, eight, or twelve hours; and after it, rags may be laid on 
the ſore; firſt dipping them in lavender, or other odorilerous water 
mixed with vinegar. * 

In Mem. Acad. Sc. 1739, we find mention made of the radical 
cure of three inveterate cancers, by an infuſion of the leaves of plum- 
bago in olive oil : theſe cancers had been deemed incurable by reaſon 
of their adherence to bony parts; | 

CANCERS, to prevent, When there is danger of an approaching 
cancer, the acrimony of the blood is, if poſſible, to be corrected by the 
uſe both of internal and external remedies, and a ſtrict regimen in re- 
gard to dict is to be obſerved. Broths and ſoups made of the fleſh of 
young animals, and with proper herbs boiled in them, as ſcorzonera, 
and the others of that tribe, are very beneficial in theſe caſes ; the 
moſt wholeſome drink is either fair water, or a decoction of China 
root, or ſarſaparilla, or the like; and when the pains are violent 
from the ſchirrhus, which is now threatening to become a cancer, 
white poppy ſeeds may be added in conſiderable quantitics to the de- 
coction, and it may be ſweetened with a proper quantity of ſyrup of 
diacodium. Two or three times a day alſo ſhould be when a dole of 
Gaſcoign's powder, ſalt of wormwood, native cinnabar, crude and 
diaphoretic-antimony ; adding to each doſe, as there ſhall be occaſion, 
half a grain of laudanum, to aſſuage the violence cf the pain. Great 
benefit is likewiſe ſometimes received in this caſe by taking either the 
powder of juice of millepedes, with ſpermaceti. 

Purges alſo of the mercurial kind frequently do great ſervice, as 
do alſo bleeding and cupping frequently in the ſpring and autumn. 
A thin plate of lead well impregnated with quickſilver may alſo be 
very conveniently worn on the part with great advantage ; for this 
method cannot but weaken the — of pain, and may * prevent 
a cancer. 

Should the application of the plate of lead prove inſufficient, 
plaſters and ointments, compoſed of ſuch ingredients as are known 
to aſſuage pains, may alſo be applied. But if the daubing of oint- 
ments is diſliked, a refrigerent plaſter may be uſed in their ſtead ; 
ſuch is the lead plaſter of Mynſycht, and plaſters of red lead, or pom- 
pholyx, or the excellent plaſter made by the following preſcription : 
take of the freſh and depurated juices of henbane, garden-poppy, and 
water-hemloek, of each four ounces ; boil theſe to a thickneſs over a 
gentle fire, adding towards the end of the boiling eight ounces of 
white wax, and one ounce of oil of roſes, and make the whole into a 
plaſter : or take of ſugar of lead, of ceruſe, of the amalgamation of 
ape and lead, and the expreſſed oil of henbane ſeed, and in- 

uſed oil of roſes, of each two ounces ; make theſe into a plaſter, If 
the pains are very violent, a ſmall quantity of opium may be added to 
either of theſe laters. 

CANCER is likewiſe extended to all ulcers diſpoſed to putridity ; 
namely, thoſe which are moſt inveterate, malignant, cavernous, fiſ- 
tulous, voracious, and colliquative, The Arabs called the elephan- 
tiaſis the univerſal cancer. 

CANCERS, primitive, come of themſelves, being at firſt about the 
ſize of a pea, and only painful at intervals; but growing bigger, are 
by degrees more troubleſome. 

CANCERS, degenerate, are the ulcerated ſort, never having been oc- 
cult, but ſucceed obſtinate, ill- managed tumours, &c. 

CANCER albus, the white cancer, denotes a white chalky recre- 
ment, ſometimes found adhering to the tongue, and internal parts 
of the mouths of children, and which is apt to ulcerate, unleſs 
timely bruſhed away. | | 

CANCER is likewiſe a ſpecies of bandage for the head, and divided 
into ſeveral parts, like the legs of a crab. | 

CANCRIFORM, the ſame with cancerous, or cancroides. 
CANCRO MA. in ornithology, a bird having a gibbous beak, and 
the upper jaw in the form of a boat turned upwards : it is a genus of 
the order of gralle. | 

CANDELARES, in botany, an order of plants inſerted in Lin- 
næus's Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis. 

CANDELARIA, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the great 
white mullein. 

CANDELARIA, a ſpecies of inſet, common in China, of the ful- 
gora genus, and order of hemiptera, in Linnæus. ; 

CANDERROS, in pharmacy, an Eaſt Indian gum, reſembling 
common amber, only it wants it's yellow colour, being white aud 

llucid. Toys of various kinds are made of it. 

CANDIDATE, a perſon who aſpires to ſome public office or 
polt, either of honour or profit. 

In the Roman commonwealth, the candidates were obl iged to wear 
a white gown, during the two years of their ſoliciting for a place. 
This garment, e to Plutarch, they wore without any other 
cloaths, that the people might not ſuſpect they concealed money for 
purchaſing votes; and alſo, that they might the more eaſily ſhew to 
the people the ſcars of thoſe wounds they had received in fighting for 
the defence of the ſtate. : 

CANDIDATI rows av rſons recommended by the emperors to 
any office; alſo a kind of ſecretary of ſtate under the Conſtantinopo- 
litan emperor. 

CANDIDATES, in the college of phyſicians, London, are thoſe 
members out of whom the fellows are choſen. The candidates muſt 
be natives of England, doctors of phy ſic, admitted to the degree in 
our own univerſities, and ought to have practiſed phyſic four years 


before they are admitted into the order. The number is not to ex- 
ceed twelve. 


CANDIDATE, 
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CANDIDATE, in academical regulations, is a perſon to whom, 
after full examination, and the performance of requilite exerciſes, 
licence is granted to take up the highelt or doctoral degree when he 
Pleaſes. See DEGREE, &c, 

CAN DIDI milites, an order of ſoldiers among the Romans, who 
ſerved as the emperor's body-guards, to defend him in battle. They 
were the talleſt and ſtrongeſt of the whole troops, and moſt proper to 
inſpire terror. They were called candidatt, becauſe cloathed in 
white, either that they might be more conſpicuous, or becauſe they 
were conſidered in the way of preferment. 


A TREATISE on the ART of making CANDLES. 


CANDLE, a ſmall taper of tallow, wax, or ſpermaceti ; the wick 
of which is commonly of ſeveral threads of cotton, ſpun and twiſled 
together. | 

A tallow-candle, to be good, muft be half ſheep's, and half bul- 
| lock's tallow ; for hog's tallow makes the candle gutter, and always 

gives an offenſive ſmell, with a thick black ſmoke. The wick ought 
to be pure, ſufficiently dry, and properly twiſted, otherwiſe the can- 
dles will emit an unconſtant vibratory flame, which is both prejudicial 
to the eyes, and inſufficient for the diſtinct illuminations of __ 

There are two ſorts of tallow-candles ; the one dipped, the other 


moulded: the former are the common candles; the latter are the 
invention of the Sieur le Brez, at Paris. 


Method of making CANDLES. 

After the tallow has been weighed, and mixed in the due . 
tions, it is cut into very ſmall pieces, that it may melt the ſooner; 
for the tallo in lumps, as it comes from the butchers, would be in 
danger of burning or —_— black, if it were left too long over the 
fire. Being perfectly melted and ſkimmed, they pour a certain quan- 
tity of water into it, proportionable to the quantity of tallow. This 
ſerves to precipitate to the bottom of the veſſel the impurities of the 
tallow which may have eſcaped the ſkimmer. No water, however, 
mult be thrown into the tallow deſigned for the three firſt dippings 
becauſe the wick, being {till quite dry, would imbibe the water, 
which makes the candles crackle in burning, and renders them of bad 
uſe. The tallow, thus melted, is poured into a tub through a coarſe 
ſieve of horſe-hair, to purify it ſtill more, and may be uſed after hav- 
ing ſtood three hours. It will continue fit for uſe twenty-four hours 
in ſummer, and fifteen in winter. 

The wicks are made of ſpun cotton, which the tallow-chandlers 
buy in ſkains, and which they wind up into bottoms or clues: whence 
they are cut out with an inſtrument contrived on purpoſe, into — 
of the length of the candle required; then put on the ſticks or 


broches, or elſe placed in the moulds, as the candles are intended to 
be either dipped or moulded. 


Making ef dipped CANDLES. 

The workman, ſeated on a kind of bench, takes two ſticks, or 
broches, at a time, ſtrung with the proper number of wicks, viz. ſix- 
teen, if the candles are to be of eight in the pound; twelve, if of ſix 
in the pound, &c, and holding them equidiſtant, by means of the ſe- 
cond and third finger of each hand, which he puts between them, he 
immerges the wicks two or three times, for their firſt lay, and hold- 
ing them ſome time over the opening of the veſſel to let them drain, 
hangs them on a rack, where they continue to drain and grow hard. 
When cooled, they are dipped a ſecond time; then a third, as be- 
fore; only for the third lay, they are but immerged twice, in all the 
reſt thrice. With this laſt dip they neck them, 1. e. plunge them be- 
low that part of the wick, where the other lays ended. The opera- 
tion is to be repeated according to the intended thickneſs of the 
candles. 

Method of making Mould CANDLES. 
- Theſe candles are made in moulds of different matters; braſs, tin, 
and lead, are the moſt ordinary. Tin is the beſt, and lead is the 
worſt, Each candle has it's mould, conſiſting of three pieces, the 


neck, ſhaft, and foot: the ſhaft is a hollow metal cylinder, of the dia- 


meter and length of the candle propoſed ; at the extremity of this is 
the neck, with a little metallic cavity, in form of a dome, having a 
moulding within: ſide, and pierced in the middle with a hole big en- 
ough tor the wick to paſs through. At the other extremity is the foot 
in form of a little tunnel, through which the liquid tallow runs into 
the mould. The neck is ſoldered to the ſhaft, but the foot is move- 
able, being applied when the wick is to be put in, and taken off again 
when the candle is cold. A little beneath the place where the foot is 
applied to the ſhaft, is a kind of ſtring of metal, which ſerves to ſup- 
port that part of the mould, and to prevent the ſhaft from enterin 
too deep in the table to be mentioned hereafter. Laſtly, in the hook 
of the foot is a leaf of the ſame metal, ſoldered within-fide, which, 
advancing into the center, ſerves to keep up the wick; which is 
here hooked on preciſely in the middle of the mould. The wick is 
introduced into the ſhaft of the mould, by a piece of wire, which, be- 
ing thruſt through the aperture of the hook, till it comes out at the 
neck, the wick is tied to it; ſo that in drawing it back, the wick 
comes along with it, leaving only enough at the top for the neck ; 
the other end. is faſtened to the hook, which thus keeps it perpendi- 
cular. The moulds, in this condition, are diſpoſed in a table pierced 
full of holes, the diameter of each being about an inch: theſe holes 
receive the moulds inverted, as far as the ſtring in the foot. Being 
thus placed perpendicularly, they are filled with melted tallow, (pre- 
pared as before) drawn out of the tap into a tin-pot, and thence 
poured into the foot. After the moulds have ſtood long enongh to 
cool, for the tallow to have arrived at it's conſiſtence, the candle is 


taken out, by taking off the foot, which brings the candle along with 
it. 


Wax Cylindrical CANDLES 
Are made either with the ladle, or drawn. The firſt kind are 


| 


| himſelf, and diſtributes wax-candles to the car 


made of ſeveral threads of cotton, looſely ſpun, and twiſted toge- 


ther, covered with the ladle, and rolled, as the conical ones, 
pierced. 


but not 
Manner of making Wax CAXDLES with the Ladle, 

The wicks being twiſted, and cut off at the proper length 
dozen of them are tied by the neck, at equal n round g 
iron circle, ſuſpended directly over a large baſon of copper "ny 
and full of melted wax: a large ladle full of this wax is pours 

ently, by inclination, on the tops of the wicks, one after another: 
1 that running down, the whole wick is thus covered; the ſur x 
returning into the baſon, where it is kept warm by a pan of Fen 
underneath it. "They thus continue to pour on the Wax, till hs 
candle arrive at it's deſtined bigneſs: ſtill obſerving, that the 3 
firſt ladles be poured on at the top of the wick, the fourth at the 
height of 4, the fifth at 4, and the ſixth at } ; by which means the 
candle arrives at it's pyramidal form. "The candles are then taken 
down hot, and laid aſide of each other, in a feather-bed folded in 
two, to preſerve their warmth, and keep the wax ſoft: they are 
then taken and rolled, one by one, on an even table, uſually of 
walnut-tree, with a long ſquare inſtrument of box, ſmooth at the 
bottom. The candle being thus rolled and ſmoothed, it's dig end ig 
cut off, and a conical hole is made in it. 


Manner of making Wax CN DIES by the Hand. 

The wick being diſpoſed, as in the former, they begin to ſoften 
the wax, by * it ſeveral times in hot water, contained in a 
braſs caldron, tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece of the wax 
is then taken out, and diſpoſed, by little and little, around the 
wick, which is hung on a hook in the wall, by the extremity op- 
polite to the neck; fo that they begin with the big end, diminiſh. 
ing ſtill, as they deſcend towards the neck. 


Drawn Nax CAxDLES, 

Are ſo called, becauſe actually drawn, in the manner of wire, by 
means of two large rollers, or cylinders of wood, turned by a han- 
dle, which turning backwards and forwards ſeveral times, paſs the 
wick through melted wax, contained in a braſs baſon; and at the 
ſame time through the holes of an inftrument, like that uſed for 
drawing wire, faſtened at one ſide of the baſon: fo that, by little 
and little, the candle acquires any bulk, at pleaſure, according to the 
different holes of the inſtrument through which it paſles: by this 
method, may four or five hundred ells at length be drawn, running. 


The invention of this was brought from Venice by Pierre Bleſimare, 
of Paris, about the middle of the laſt century. 


If any chandlers mix with their wares any thing deceitfully, &c. 
the candles ſhall be forfeited, A tax or duty is granted on candles 
made for ſale, of 8d. per pound for thoſe made with wax, and one 
penny a pound for all other candles, beſides the duty upon tallow. 
The makers of candles are not to uſe melting-houſes without ma- 
king a true entry, on pain of 1cc/. and to give notice of makin 
candles to the exciſe officer for the duties, — of the number, &c. 
or ſhall forteit 5ol. 

Candles, tor which the duty hath been paid, may be exported, 
and the duty drawn back ; but no drawback ſhall be allowed on the 
exportation of any foreign candles imported. 

It is obſervable, in optics, that the flame of two candles joined 
give a much {ſtronger light than both of them ſeparate. 

CANDLES, medicinal, candelæ fumales, are compoſitions of odori- 
ferous, aromatic, and inflammable matters, as benzoin, ſtorax, 
olibanum, turpentine, and the like, mixed up with mucilage of 
tragacanth, and formed into maſſes in ſhape of candles. The etfluvia 
and odours whereof, when burnt, arc ſuppoſed to be ſalutary to the 
breaſt, &c. 

Candles for caruncles of the urinary paſſage, are made of wax and 
turpentine melted, and wicks dipt into the ſame, till brought to the 
due thickneſs ; then ſmeared over with an unguent of ceruls, and 
precipitate and butter of antimony ; to be thruſt up the yard till 
they reach the caruncula, See Bou ik. | 

CANDLE-tree, inthe Weſt Indies, a tree of whoſe fruit, boiled to 
a thick fat conſiſtence, are made good candles. It ſeems to be the 
ſame as the 

CANDLE-berry-tree, the Engliſh name for a ſpecies of myrtle 
common in Virginia, and other parts of the Britiſh colonies in 
America. It has it's name from a fort of green wax, extracted from 
the berries by boiling, and of which they make candles. 

CANDLE-w9, {lips of pine about the thickneſs of the finger, 
uſed in New England, and other provinces, to burn inſtead of can- 
ales, giving a very yoo light. The French inhabitants of Tortuga 
ifle uſe flips of yellow ſantal wood for the ſame purpoſe, 
yields a clear flame, though of a green colour. 

CANDLE, ſale er auction by incl of, is when a ſmall piece of can- 
dle being lighted, the by-ſtanders are allowed to bid for the merchan- 
dize that is ſelling ; but the moment the candle is out, the commo- 
dity is adjudged to the laſt bidder. Sce INH of candle. 

here is alſo an excommunication by inch of candle, when the 
ſinner is allowed to come to repentance while a lighted candle conti- 
nues burning; but after it is conſumed, he remains excommuni- 
cated to all interits and purpoſes. 

CANDLEMAS, a fat of the church held on the ſecond day of 
February, in honour of the purification of the Virgin Mary. It 1s 
borrowed from the practice of the ancient Chriſtians, who on that 
day uſed abundance of lights both in their churches and proceſſions, 
in memory, as is ſuppolcd, of our Saviour's being on that day de- 
clared, by Simon, “ to be a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 

In imitation of this cuſtom, the Roman catholics, on this day, 
conſecrate all the tapers and candles which they ule in their churches 
during the whole year. At Rome the pope performs that ceremony 
dinals and others, who 
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in proceſſion through the great hall of the pope's palace. 
This . was E England by an order o& council in 
154% NDLESTICK, an. inſtrument to hold a candle, made in 
different forms, and of all ſorts of matter. 

The golden candleſtick was one of the ſacred utenſils made by 
Moſes to be placed in the Jewiſh tabernacle. It was made of ham- 
mered gold, a talent in weight. It conſiſted of ſeven branches, ſup- 

orted by a baſe or foot. Theſe branches were adorned at equal 
diſtances with fix flowers, like lilies, and with as many bowls and 
knobs placed alternately. Upon the ſtock, and fix branches of the 
candleftick, were the golden lamps, which were immoveable, where- 
in were put oil and cotton. f 3 

Theſe ſeven lamps were lighted every evening, and extinguiſhed 
every morning. The lamps had their tongs or ſnuffers to draw the 
cotton in or out, and diſhes underneath them to receive the ſparks 
and droppings of the oil. This candl;flick was placed in the ante- 
chamber of the ſanctuary, on the ſouth-ſide, and ſerved to illumi- 
nate the altar of perfume, and the table of the ſhew-bread. 

When Solomon had built the temple of the Lord, he placed in it 
ten golden candl:/ticks, of the ſame form as that deſcribed by Moſes, 
five on the north, and five on the ſouth-ſide of the Holy of holies. 
But after the Babyloniſh captivity, the golden candieſtict was again 

laced in the temple, as it had been before in the tabernacle by 
Moſes. This ſacred utenſil, upon the deſtruction of the temple by 
the Romans, was lodged in the Temple of Peace, built by 45 
ſian; and the repreſentation of it is ſtill to be ſeen on the triumphal 
arch at the ſoot of Mount Palatine, on which Veſpaſian's triumph 
is delineated. 

CANDLESTICK, water, a kind of fountain, the ſpout of which is 
raiſed upon a pedeſtal in form of a large balluſtrade, which carries a 
ſmall baſon, like a table or ſtand, from which the water falls into a 
larger baſon, level with the alleys in a garden. 

ANDO, Cunp1, or ConD1, in commerce, a long meaſure for 
linen uſed in the Eaſt Indies, particularly at Goa, the capital of the 
Portugueſe ſettlement. The candb of Pegu anſwers to the Venetian 
ell. 

CANDOU, in botany, a tree reſembling the eork- tree, and of 
the height of the walnut-tree. It bears no fruit. The trunk is 
fungous, and lighter than cork, and the bark whitiſh, 

AND, or Sugar CANDY, is ſugar diſſolved, and cryſtallized. 
But the operation is repeated, if the — be deſired fine and 
tranſparent. The red ſugar- candy is made from the Muſcovado ſu- 

r, the yellow from the Caſſanado, and the white from the loaf- 
ugars 

CANDYING, the art of preſerving fruits, &c; by boiling them 
in ſugar. ' 

CANES, make a conſiderable article in commeree. Two ſorts 
are imported, viz. walking, and rattan canes. 

Canes, walking, are ſaid to be joints of the roots of a ſort of 
reed, called canna Indica, The joints are made {trait by the fire, 
which occaſions thoſe ſhades or clouds frequently ſeen in them, 
Canes may be ſtained like tortoiſe-ſhell by a mixture of agua 2 
and oil of vitriol, laid on them at ſeveral times, over live coals, to 
cauſe it to penetrate the decper, and afterwards giving them a gloſs 
with a little ſoft wax, and a dry cloth. 

Caxxs, rattan, are a ſmaller ſort brought from China and Ja- 
pan, very rough; which, when ſplit, are uſed for making of cane 
chairs. They are the produce of a reed called rottang Malabarica 
minor. Being ſtruck againſt each other, they will give fire. The 
Chineſe make cordage of them. 


CanE-apple, in botany, a name given in Ireland to the arbutus, 
or ſtrawberry-tree. See Ax RUrus. 

Cant, canna, is alſo the name of a long meaſure, which differs 
according to the ſeveral countrics where it 1s uſed. 

At Naples, the cane is equal to ſeven feet 34 inches, Engliſh 
meaſure ; the cane of Thoulouſe and the Upper 1 is equal 
to the vara of Arragon, and contains five feet 84 inches; at Mont- 
pollen, in Provence, Dauphine, and the Lower Languedoc, to ſix 

ngliſh feet 51 inches. 


ANELLA alba, in botany, a name by which ſome call the 
CoxrEx Winteranus ; Which ſee. 
CANENTES, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of foſſile anciently 


called tubulus marinus concameratus, and by late authors polytha/a- 
mum and ortheceratites. 


CANEPHOREZ, in Grecian anti ny 


ecame marriageable, preſented certain baſkets full of little curioſi- 

ties to Diana, in order to get leave to depart out of her train, and 

change their ſtate of life. 

: he Canephoræ were alſo two virgins of quality at Athens, kept 

in Minerva's temple in the Acropolis, who, at the feaſt of the 
anathenæa, carried baſkets on their heads with ſomething ſecret 

or myſterious therein, and delivered to them by the prieſteſs. 


CANEPHORIA, in Grecian antiquity, a ceremony which made 
Part of a feaſt celebrated by the Athenian virgins, on the eve of their 
marriage day, 


22 Ath-:'s, the canephoria conſiſted in this: that the maid, con- 


ed by her father and mother, went to the temple of Minerva, 
yy with her a baſket full of preſents, to engage the goddels to 
make the marriage-ſtate happy; or, as the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus 
hay the baſket was intended as a kind of honourable amends 
jade to that goddefs, the protectrix of virginity, for abandoning 
Fr . or a ceremony to appeaſe her wrath, Suidas calls it a 
erval in honour of Diana. See CANEPHOR A. 


raren EPHORIA is alſo the name of a feſtival of Bacchus, cele- 

yah particularly by the Athenians, 

= ried golden baſkets full of fruit; which baſkets were covered to 
nceal the my ſtery from the uninitiated. 

0. 37. VoI. I. 


„ virgins who, when they 


on which the young maids 


CANES, in Egypt and other Eaſtern countries, a poor ſort of 
buildings for the reception of ſtrangers and travellers. People are 
accommodated in theſe with a room at a ſmall price, but with no 
other neceſſaries ; ſo that, excepting the room, there are no greater 


| accommodations in theſe houſes than in the deſerts, but that there 


is a market near. 


CANES venatici, in aſtronomy, the grey-hounds, two new con- 
ſtellations, firſt eſtabliſhed by Hevelius, between the tail of the 
Great Bear, and Bootes' arm, above the Coma Berenicet. The firſt 
is called aſteri;n, being that next the Bear's tail; the other chara. 
They comprehend 23 ſtars, of which Tycho only obſerved two. 

CANGA, among the Chineſe, a wooden clog, borne on the 
neck, by way of puniſhment for divers offences; being compoſ<d of 
two pieces of wood notched, to receive the l neck; the 
load lies on his ſhoulders; and is more or leſs heavy according to 
the quality of his offence. Moſt of them weigh 50 or 60 pounds, 
ſome 200. 

CANIA, in botany, the common ſtinging-nettle. 

CANICULA, in ichthyology, the catulus of ſeveral authors. 

CANICULA was alſo the ancient name of a fiſh now called by the 
Italians Jamizla. It is a ſpecies of ſqualus, the galeas canis of au- 
thors, and the fiſh called the tape, in Cornwall. | 
_ CanicuLa, in aſtronomy, is a name applied to one of the ſtars 
in the conſtellation CAN is majzr ; called the dog- tar, and by the 
Greeks Sirius. | 

Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britiſh catalogue; in Tycho's 
and Ptolemy's, it is the ſecond. It is ſituate in the mouth of the 
conſtellation, and is of the firſt magnitude; being the largeſt and 
brighteſt of all the ſtars in the heavens. See CAN is major. 

'rom the riſing of this ſtar, the ancients reckoned their dies ca- 
niculares, or dog-days. | 

CANICULAR days, commonly called dog-days, a certain num- 
ber of days preceding and enſuing the helical riſing of canicula, or 
the dog-ſtar, in the morning. The Ethiopians — Egyptians be- 
gan their year at the riſing of che dog: ſtar, reckoning to it's riſe 
again the next year, which is called the annus canarius. The Ro- 
mans ſuppoſed it to be the cauſe of the ſultry weather uſually felt 
in the dog-days : and therefore ſacrificed a brown dog every year at 
it's wy to appcaſle it's wrath. 


The dog-days begin towards the end of July, and end the begin- 
ning of September, 

Some authors tell us, from Hippocrates and Pliny, that the day 
the canicula riſes, the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs begin to 
gow mad, the bile increaſes and irritates, and all animals grow 
anguid ; and that the diſeaſes ordinarily occaſioned in men by it, 
are burning fevers, dyſenteries, and phrenlies, 


CANICULAR year, the Egyptian natural year, called by them the 
Sethic year, 


Epheſtion relates, that from the aſpect of cunicula, it's habit and 
colour, the Egyptians drew prognoſtics concerning the riſe of the 
Nile; and, according to Florus, predicted the future ſtate of the 
year. So that the brit riſing of this ſtar was yearly obſerved with 
great attention. 

CANICULUM, or CaxtcuLus, in the Byzantine Antiquities, 
a golden ſtandiſh, or ink-veſſel, decorated with precious ſtones, 
wherein was kept the ſacred encanſtum, or red ink, wherewith the 
emperors ſigned their decrees, letters, &c. 

ANICUM, in botany, the ſmall celandine, or prlewrt. 

CANINA lappa, the ancient name given to the fruit of the apa- 
rine or gooſe-graſs ; called by others lappe biariz, lappæ canariæ, 
lap a, and lappago. Sce CLEAVERS. 

ANINANA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in America, and eſteemed one of the leſs poiſonous kinds. 
It grows to about two feet long, and is green on the back, and yel- 
low on the belly. It feeds on eggs and ſmall birds; the natives cut 
off it's head and tail, and eat the body as a delicate difh. 

CANINE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to dogs. 

Dr. Liſter accounts for the cynical appearances in the hydryphi%ia 


from a ſuppoſition, that the patient has undergone ſomewhat of a 


transformation into the canine nature, or that certain of the organi- 
cal parts of his body, eſpecially the gala, tongue, &c. are diſpoſed 
after the manner of a dog. 


CANINE /aughter, that wherein the lips are drawn far back, and 
the mouth much extended. . 

CANINE ligament, is that whereby the prepuce of the human 
PENIS is faſtened to the glans, otherwile called the FRANUM. 

CANINE madneſs, uſually called hydrsphibhia, When, from the 
bite of a mad dog, the patient hath a deſire of biting, the diſorder is 
called rabies. See MANIA. The radies canina is never without 
the hydrophobia, but the latter frequently without the former, 

CANINE ſulphur, a kind of native ſulphur, intermixed with 
earthy or ſtony matters. It is found near Reggio, and thus called 
oY dogs are ſo fond of it, that they will even dig it out of the 
enn 

CANINUS muſculus, the ſame as ELEVATOR labii ſuperisris. 

CANINUS ſerpens, in zoology, a ſnake that flies, like our dogs, 
at every thing that comes in it's way : ſome writers apply the name 
to the mauballa of the Ceyloneſe. 

CANIS, the dag, in zoology, a well known and very compre- 
henſive genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the feræ. 

They are diſtinguiſhed from the other genera of this order, by 
the number of their teats, or paps, which in the dog kind are ten, 
four on the breaſt, and ſix on the belly: add to this, that their. feet 
are adapted to running; they have five toes on the fore ones, and 
four on the hinder. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of dog have ſix upper fore-teeth ; the la- 
teral ones are longer than the others ; the intermediate ones of a 


lobated figure. There are alſo fix fore-tecth in the lower-jaw, of 
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which the lateral ones are lobated ; the canine tecth are ſingle and 
incurvated ; the grinders are ſix or ſeven in number, 

The ſpecies are the common dog, the wolf, the Heng, the for, 
the «lopex, the lagopus, the jackall, or lupus aureus, the Mexican dog, 
or American mountain cat, with a tail bent downwards, and an aſh- 


coloured body, variegated with brown and yellow ſpots ; and the 


thous. 


Cants majar, the great dog, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, conliſting, according to Ptolemy's e e 
of 18 ſtars; according to that of Tycho, of 13; but Mr. Flamſteed 
has enumerated 32. Among them is a famous ſtar, of the firſt 
magnitude, called Syrius, or the great dog ſtar. 


Canis minor, the little dog, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 


northern hemiſphere. 
rehends 17 ſtars; in Tycho's, 


In Ptolemy's rag nn the canis minor com- 
ve; in Hevelius's, thirteen ; and 


in the Britannic catalogue, fourtcen. Among theſe is a remarkable 
ſtar, of the firlt magnitude, called Procyon, and Cuniculu. 
C ants carcharias, a name given by naturaliſts to the lamia, or 


white ſhark. Sce Plate 58. 


kind. 


Cats galeus, in zoology, the name of a large fiſh of the ſhark 


It has three rows of extremely ſharp teeth; the eyes are 


paſſer arundinaceus minor, 
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ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, the pupils are proportionably ſmall, and 
the iris of a fine bright ſilver colour, with a caſt of blue or green. 
It is brought to chal in Rome, and is ſometimes caught alſo on 
our own coaſts, as about Penzance in Comwall. It is greedily 
fond of human fleth, and will venture to leap even upon the ſhore 
for it. | 

Caxis valant, in zoology, a ſpecies of bat, called by Linnæus 
veſpertilio cauda nulla, the bat without a tail. 

C ANKER, a ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, which gnaws the 
fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic ; very common in the mouths of children. 

CANKER alſo implies a gangrene, or beginning mortification. 

CANKER is alſo a diſeaſe which ſeizes the ears of dogs. 

CANKER, in hawks, breeds in the throat and tongue, occaſioned 
by foul feeding. It is cured by wathing the mouth with honey and 
white-wine boiled together; then ſtrewing chervil-powder upon it. 
| CaXxKER, among farriers, a ſmall ſpeck, occaſioned by ſome 
corroſive hymour, 

This diſtemper often attacks the foot of a horſe, and 2 
proceeds from thruſhes, when they prove rotten and putrid, thou 
many other cauſes may produce this diſorder. The method uſed by 
fartiers for the cure is generally with hot oils, ſuch as vitriol, agu, 
fortis, and. butter of antimouy, which are very proper to keep down 
the riſing fleſh, and ſhould be uſed daily till the fungus is ſuppreſſed, 
when once in two days will be ſufficient, ſtrewing red precipitate 
powder over the new grown fleſh, till the ſole begins to grow. 

There is one great error committted often in this cure, which is, 
in not having ſufficient regard to the hoof; for it ſhould not only be 
cut off, wherever it prefſes upon the tender parts, but ſhould be 
kept ſoft with linſeed oil; and as often as it is drelled, bathe the 
hoof, all ronnd the coronet, with chamber-lye. Purging is very 
yroger to complete the cure. 

f the diſtemper continues long uncured, it ſo feſters and putrifies 
the part, as to eat to the very bone; and if it happens to come upon 
thet ongue, will cut it — ; lighting upon the noſc, it devours 
the griſtle through. | 

CANKER-qguorm. See SCARABAUS, | 

CANXKER in trees, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs a wound 
or blemiſh in the trunk of a tree, which does not heal up by nature, 
but will increaſe and damage, if not endanger the whole tree. 
Theſe wounds are ſometimes occaſioned by accidents, as blows, or 
by the branches of one tree galling another by the motion they are 
put into by the winds ; it this latter be the caſe, the offending branch 
muſt be cut off, or drawn another way, or elle all remedics are 
vain, 

The wound muſt be cut and enlarged every way to the quick, and 
all the decayed wood mult be taken clean out ; then the whole inter- 
nal ſurface of the ound mult be rubbed over with tar mingled with 
oil; and after this it muſt be filled up with clay and horſe-dun 
mixed together, or with horſe-dung alone, which many eſteem bei 
of all; in this caſe the dung muſt be bound over with a rag: hogs- 
dung is by many preferred to horſe- dung for this purpoſe ; and it is 
proper to add to this application the keeping of the roots cool and 
molt, by laying fern and nettles about them. If the caiker be only 
in one of the boughs of the tree, the ſhorteſt way is to cut off the 
bough at once; it that be a large one, it fhould be cut off at ſome 
diſtance from the body of the tree; but it a ſmall one, it ſhould be 
cut off cloſe. The adding a coat of dung, and pond or river mud, 
about the roots of trees, if they are ſubject to this from their ſtand— 
ing in a dry barren land, as ls often the caſe, is a very good cure. 

CANNA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of which is 


monopetalous, and divided into lix parts. "The laciniæ are lanceo- 


lated, cohering at the baſes, of which the three exterior oncs are 
erect; the three interior ones are longer than theſe, and two of them 
are erect, and one reflex. The fruit is a roundith, ſcabrous, coro- 
nated, triſulcated capſule, With three cells and three valves, con- 
taining ſome globoſe feeds. - | 

CANNA, in ancient pharmacy and botany, was the calamus aro- 
maticus, or, according to others, the caſſia fiſtulu. 

CANNEL-ca/, a bituminous mineral, found in ſeveral parts of 
England, particularly in Lancaſhire, where it is burnt as common 
* though it is often worked up into toys, and utcniils of various 
kinds, and fold under the name of jet, with which it has often been 
contounded, 

In diſpoſing of it for fire, regard is had to the grain. If they 
would have it burn flow, they lay it flat-wiſe on the fire; if clear, 
they ſet it edge-wife, in wluch cate it burns as light as a candle, 
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ported from the 


CANNEQUINS, a ſpecies of cotton-linens, im 
Eaſt Indies, and principally uſed in the Guinea tr 
about eight ells long, aud are folded ſquare-wiſe. 

CANNEVAROLA, in zoology, a bird called by ſome the 7:7 
reed ſparrow ; by others, ficedula cannabina ; and, by Mr. Now. 

CANNIBAL, an anthr:pophagus, or man- eater. 

CANNOCK, or CAN NOT Hane, a baſe fort of iron ore.“ 
Staffordſhire mines, of which they make the worll metal, 75 

CANNON. See the article Ax TIL ITK. 

CANNONS, ordinary, are thole of 32 calibers for a culverin 

CANxNONS, extravrdinary, are from 32 to 48 or 50 calibers, 

CANNON, baſtard, are thoſe ſhorter than ordinary; viz. cyive. 
rins from 32 to 26 calibers. The longer ones are called lin 1 
drakes, &c. and the ſhorter, cuts. e's 

CANNONS, reinferced or fortified, thoſe which have their meta] at 
the touch-hole one diameter thicker, in the middle kve or ſix erghths 
and at the neck three-eighths. 

CANNON, ſhip, are ſtronger in metal than thoſe uſed by land, on 
account of their being often charged with chain-ſhot. ; 

CANNON of courſe, or Chaſe-CANNON, in a galley, is the largeſt 
middlemoſt, and moſt effective of the guns placed in the prow 
chaſe of the veſſel, carrying a ſhot of 33 or 34 lb. weight. 

CANNON-meuth of a bit, in the manege, a long round piece of 
iron, ſometimes compoled of two pieces coupled together, aud bent 
in the middle. See Bir. 

CANNON-mzuths, in the manege, are to keep a horſe in ſubjec. 
tion: they riſe gradually towards the middle, and aſcend towards 
the palate, that the void ſpace left underneath may afford a liberty to 
the tongue. 

CANNONADE, is the application of artillery, for ſeizing or 
deſtroying a ſhip, battery, &c. 

CANNULA, in ſurgery, a tube made of different metals, prin- 
cipally of ſilver and lead, but ſometimes of iron, See Plate 129, 
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hey are introduced into hollow ulcers, in order to facilitate 2 
diſcharge of pus, or any other ſubſtance ; or into wounds, either ac. 
aidental or artificial, of the large cavities, as the thyrax or abdomen : 
they are uſed in the operation of bronchotomy, and by ſome, afiet 
cutting for the ſtone, as a drain for the urine, 

Other cannulas are uſed for intreducing cauteries, either actual or 
potential, in hollow parts, in order to guard the parts adjacent to 
that to be cauterized from injury. They are of various figures; 
ſome being oval, ſome round, and others crooked. 

CANNULA, in church hiltory, was a tube of ſilver, or other me- 
tal, wherein were put the relics, which the pope ſent as preſents to 
princes, &c. 


CANnNULA was likewiſe a ſort of ſiphon, through which they 
ſucked the wine in the euchariſt. | 

CANOE, a ſort of boat formed of the trunk of a tree hollowed ; 
os ſometimes compoled of ſeveral pieces of the bark ſewed toge- 
ther. 

They are uſed on various occaſions, as fiſhing, paſſage, trade, &c. 
and are of ſeveral ſizes, according to the differ 


ent uſes for Which 
they are deſigned in different countries. They are 22 rowed 


with paddles, which are pieces of light wood, nearly reſembling a 
corn thovel ; and inſtead of moving the paddle horizontally like an 
oar, they row perpendicularly : the ſinall ones are very narrow, hav- 
ing only room for one perſon in breadth, and eight or ten lengthwiſe. 
They very rarely carry fail, unleſs when going before the wind; and 
their fails are made of a fort of ruſhes or ſilk-graſs; they ſeldom 
have any rudder, the want of which is ſupplied by a dexterous ma- 
nagement of the hind-oars : the Indians who navigate them are very 
expert in rowing uniformly, and in balancing them properly with 
their bodies, which would be ditficult for a ſtranger to do, how well 
accuſtomed ſoc ver to the conducting of our boats, on account of the 
extreme lightneſs of the canes, and their aptneſs to be overturned. 
The negroes in Guinea, and even many in the Ealt-Indies, uſe them. 
The American Indians, when they are neceſſitated to land on account 
of a water-fall, or other occaſion, carry their canses on their heads 
or thoulders, till they arrive at ſome place where they may again be 
launched. | 

In the Repoſitory of the Royal Society is the model of a Green- 
land canze, covered with ſeal-ſkins, and reſembling a great bladder; 
lo that however the waves daſh over it, the perſon who manages it 
ſits ſafe. 

CANON, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, a perſon who poſſeſſes a revenue 
allotted for the performance of divine lervice in a cathedral or colle- 
giate church. 6 

Canons were originally only prieſts, or inferior eccleſiaſtics, who 
lived in community, reſiding near the cathedral church, to alliſt the 
bilhop, dependin intirely on his will, ſupported by the revenues 0¹ 
his biſhoprie, and living in the fame houf: as his domelties or coun- 
ſellors, &c. By degrees, theſe communities of prieſts, ſhaking 0 
their dependence, formed ſeparate bodies; in time they freed them- 
ſelves from their rules, and at length ceaſed to live in a community» 
It is maintained, that the colleges of cangns, which have been intro- 
duccd into each cathedral, were not in the ancient church, but are of 
modern appointment, | 

In the Romiſh church, when a perſon is promoted to the office of 
a canan, he muſt be preſented in a very ceremonious manner to the 
chapter, who afſ=mble in the cathedral, in order to receive him he 
killes the altar thrice, after which he goes and takes his place in the 
choir ; he afterwards makes his confetlion of faith aloud, and {wears 
to obſerve the ordinances of the church, and his holineſs the pope * 
being thus ſolemnly inſtalled, he is authorized to a{lilt at the chap- 
ter, to Chant the office of the choir, &c. 

Canons 
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re of various kinds; as, 
——— cardinal, which are thoſe attached, and, as the Latins 
call it, incardinati to a church, as a prieſt is to a pariſh. . 

CAanoNS, demicellary, were young canons, who, not being in or- 
ders, had no right in any particular chapters, 

Caxoxs, expedtative, were ſuch as, without having any revenue 
or prebend, had the title and dignities of canons, a voice in the chap- 
ter, and a place in the choir, till ſuch time as a prebend ſhouig 
gy AY foreign, ſuch as did not officiate in the canenries to 
which they belonged. To theſe were oppoſed manſionary canons. 

CaxoNs, lay or honorary, ſuch among the laity as have been ad- 
mitted into ſome chapter of canons. 3 

Caxoxs, regu/ar, thoſe who (till live in community, and who, 
like religious, have, to the practice of their rules, added the ſolemn 

rofeſſion of vows. The canzns ſubſiſted in their ſimplicity till the 
11th or 2th century. 

Caxoxs, /ertiary, thoſe who had only a third part of the revenues 
of the canznicate, 

Caxow, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a law, rule, or regulation of 
the polity and diſcipline of a church, made by councils either general, 
national, or proviocial. : ; ; 

Caxoxs, apyftalical, a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, which, 
though very ancient, were not left us by the apoſtles. They were 
indeed called canins of the apaſtlet but this means no more than 
that they were made by biſhops who lived ſoon after the 2 
and were called apoſtolical men. They conſiſt of regulations, 
which agree with the diſcipline of the ſecond and third centuries. 
The Greeks generally count eighty-frve ; but the Latins receive 
only fifty, nor do they obſerve all theſe. - 

Canon ef ſcripture, a catalogue or liſt of the inſpired writings ; 
or ſuch books of the Bible as are called canonical, becauſe they are 
in the number of thoſe books which are looked on as ſacred, in op- 
poſition to thoſe which either are not acknowledged as divine books, 
or are rejected as heretical and ſpurious, and are called 1 

The ancient canzn, or catalogue of the books of the Old Telta- 
ment, was made by the Jews, and is ordinarily attributed to Ezra; 
who is ſaid to have diſtributed them into the law, the prophets, and 
the hagiographa, to which our Saviour alludes, Luke xxiv. 44. The 
fame diviſion is alſo mentioned by Joſephus, cont. Appion. 

As to the canon of the New 'Tettament, it is to be obſerved, that 
the four Evangeliſts, the Acts of the Apoſtles, all the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul, and the firſt Epiſtles of St. Peter and St. Jobn, have been re- 
ceived as canonical by the unanimous conſent of all the churches in 
all times; the Epiſtle of St. Tm that of St. Jude, the ſecond 
Epiſtle of St. Peter, and the ſecond and third Epiſtles of St. John, 
were not received by all the churches from the beginning, as cano- 
nical ; but have ſince been acknowledged as genuine, together with 
that to the Hebrews, and therefore admitted into the canon. 

We muſt obſerve, that the canon of the New Teſtament was nei- 
ther ſettled by any ſynod, or fingle authority: this collection was 
formed upon the unanimous conſent of all the churches, who, by 
conſtant tradition, reaching to the apoſtolical age, had received fuch 
2 number of them as were written by inſpired authors. See BIBLE. 

CANON, paſchal, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhewing the day 
of Eaſter, and the other feaſts depending on it, for a cycle of nine- 
teen vears. | 

Caxov, in monaſtic orders, a book wherein the religious of every 
convent have a fair tranſcript of the rules of their order, frequently 
read among them, as their local ſtatutes. | 

Caxon is alſo uſed for the catalogue of Taints acknowledged and 
canomzed in the Romiſh church. 

Caxow of maſs, in the Romiſh church, the name of a prayer 
which the prieſt reads low to himſelf, the people kneeling. In this 
part of the maſs, the prieſt particularly mentions ſome perſons for 
whom he is going to offer the ſacrifices, and prays to God for the 
redemption of their ſouls, the hopes of their ſalvation, &c. 

Caxos, in muſic, a ſhort compoſition of two or more parts, in 
which one leads, and the other follows : or it is a line of any length, 
ſhewing, by it's diviſions, how mulical intervals are diſlinguithed 
according to the ratios, or proportions, that the ſounds terminating 
the intervals bear one to another, when conlidered according to their 
degree of being acute or grave. 

CAxON likewiſe denotes a muſical compoſition, in which the 
parts follow each other in the ſame melody and intervals. 

CANONE ch,, or canone in cer po, in muſic, a perpetual figure 
writ upon one line with fome marks, to ſhew when the parts that 
mate are to begin and end. | 

CanOxE al ſeſſiro, in muſic, a canzn, the parts of which ſucceed 
each other by a %o, that is, the time of a crotchet. 

ANON, in arithmetic, algebra, &c. is a rule to ſolve all things 
of the ſame nature with the preſent inquiry : thus, every laſt ſtep of 
zn equation in algebra, is ſuch a cane; and if turned into words, 
5 * to ſolve all queſtions of the fame nature with that pro- 

oſed. 

Caxov, natural. of triangles, is a table of ſines, tangents, and ſe- 
_ cants together: fo called, becauſe ſerving principally for the ſolu- 
ton of triangles, ; 

ANON, artifictal, of triangles, is a table wherein the lo arithms of 
mes and tangents are laid down. See SINE, under which article 
the method of conſtructing the natural and artificial canen will be 
explained. N | 

Cax ON. aw, a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, ſerving as the rule 
and meaſure of church government. | 

he power of making laws was exerciſed by the church before 
en Roman empire became Chriſtian. The canen-law that obtained 
throughout the Weſt, till the twelfth century, was the collection of 


cenons made by Dionyſius Exiguus, in 520, the capitularies of Char- 


lemagne, and the decrees of the popes, from Siricius to Anaſ- 
taſius. 

The canen-law, even when papal authority was at it's height in 
England; was of no force when it was found to contradict the pre- 
rogative of the king, the laws, ſtatutes; and cuſtoms of the realm, 
or the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed church. Ihe eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction of the ſee of Rome in England, was founded on the 
canon-law ; and this created quarrels between the kings and ſe- 
veral archbiſhops and prelates, who adhered to the papal uſurpa- 
tion. | 

Beſides the foreign canons, there were ſeveral laws and conſti- 
tutions made here for the government of the church ; but all theſe 
received their force from the royal aſſent; and if at any time the 
eccleſiaſtical courts did, by their ſentence; endeavour to enforce 
obedience to ſuch canons, the courts at common law, upon com- 
plaints made, would grant prohibitions. The authority veſted in 
the church of England of making cans, was afcertained by the 
ſtatute of Henry V III. commonly called the act of the clergy's 
ſubmiſſion ; by which they acknowledged, that the convocation 
had been always aſſembled by the king's writ ; ſo that though the 
power of making canons reſided in the clergy, met in convocation, 
their force was derived from the authority of the king's aſſent- 
ing to, and confirming them. 

The old canans continued in force till the reign of James I. when 
the clergy being aſſembled in convocation, the king gave them 
leave to treat and conſult upon canms, which they did, and pre- 
ſented them to the king, who gave them the royal aſſent: theſe 
were a collection out of the ſeveral preceding canons and injunc- 
tions. Some of theſe causes are now wes Any In the reign 
of Charles I. ſeveral canans were palled by the clergy in convo- 
Cation. 

CANONARC!IA, or CAXONARCHUS, a dignity in the Greek 
church, anſwering to the precentar in the Latin, or chanter in the 
Engliſh church. 

CANONESS, in the Romith church, a woman who enjoys a pre- 
bend, afhxed by the foundation to maids, without their being ob- 
liged to renounce the world, or make any vows. 

CANONESSES of SY. Auguſtine, or Regular CANONESSFES, a 
kind of religious, who follow the order of St. Auguſtine, of which 
there are various Congregations. 

CANONICA, in philoſophy, an appellation given by Epicurus 
to his doctrine ot logic, for directing the underſtanding in the pur- 
ſuit and knowledge of truth. 

The great canon or principle of Epicurus's logic is, that the ſenſes 
are never deceived ;' and therefore, that every ſenſation, or percep- 
tion of an appearance, is true. 

CaNnoNxICA was allo anciently applied to the art of muſic. 

CaNnOXICa likewiſe denotes that ſpecies of muſic, which does 
not determine the intervals of ſound by the ear, but by canon, or 
{ſtretched chord. See CANON. 

CANONICAL, ſomething belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of a canon; or ſomething regular. | 

CANONICAL is alſo more peculiarly applied to thoſe ſcriptural 
writings, which have been received as the rule of our faith and 
practice. 

Divines generally hold, that thoſe books only of the New Teſ- 
,tament are to be accounted canonical, which were either written 
by the inſpired apoſtles, or at leaſt approved and authorized by 
them. The Jews allow of no book for canonical, but thoſe written 
before, or ſoon after, the return from the Babylonith captivity, 
when the gift of prophecy ceaſed among them. 

CANONICAL is allo applied to the catholic or general epiſtles in 
the New Teſtement. . 

CAN ONIcAL likewiſe included all the officers and miniſters of a 
church or monaſtery. 

CANONICAL horſes, an ancient tax, whereby certain provinces 
were obliged to furniſh the emperor with horſcs. 

CANONICAL hours, are ſtated times of the day, in the Romiſh 
church, for the offices of prayer and devotion ; ſuch as mattins, 
lauds, veſpers, &c. Our cansnical hours for marriage are from eight 
to twelve at noon. 

CANONICAL inſtitution, a regular ant legal collation to a bene- 
fice, according to the rules of the canon law. 

CANONICAL letters, were a fort of teſtimonials of the orthodox 
faith, anciently ſent by the biſhops and clergy to each other, to 
keep up catholic communion, and diſtinguiſh orthodox Chriſ- 
tians from Arian and other heretics; fuch were the dimiſfory and 
recommendatory letters, &c. See DIMISSORY. 

CANONICAL /iberty, a freedom enjoyed by ancient churches, in- 
dependent of the papal hierarchy : lach is that called by the French 
the Gallican liberty. 

CANONICAL /ife, a kind of medium rule of living between the 
monaſtic and clerical. 

CANONICAL obedience, that ſubmiſſion enjoined by the 'eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws, to be paid by the inferior ctergy to their biſhops, &c. 

CANONICAL pzrtion, an allotment, made by the canons, of the 
effects of a perſon deceaſed to the pariſh church. | 

CAXONICAL prniſhments, thoſe which the church may infliQ ; 
as excommunicatio, penance, faſting, alms, &c. 

CANONICAL fins, thoſe capital and mortal; eſpecially idolatry, 
adultery, murder, hereſy, ſchiſm. 

CANONICUM, in a general fenſe, denotes a tax or tri- 
bute. h 

- CaxoniICUM, in the Greck church, denoted fees paid by the 
clergy to their prelates, for degrees of promotion. 2 

CANONICUM alſo implies a due of the firit fruits, paid by the 
Greek laity to their biſhops or prietts. It was aſſeſſed according 
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to the number of houſes or chimnies in a town, &c. 
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CANONIST, a perſon ſkilled in, or who makes profeſſion of 
the CAxNON-law; which ſee. Canomifts and civilians are uſually 
combined in the ſame perſons. 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Romiſh church, by 
which 'perſons deceaſed are ranked in the catalogue of the ſaints. 
It ſucceeds beatification. 

Before a beatified perſon is canonized, the qualifications of the 
candidate are ſtrictly inquired into, in ſome conſiſtories held for 
that purpoſe ; after which one of the conſiſtorial advocates, in the 
preſence of the pope and cardinals, makes the panegyric of the 
perſon who is to be proclaimed a faint, and gives a particular de- 
tail of his life and miracles ; which done, the holy tather decrees 
his canonization, and appoints the day, 

On the day of can»m:2ation, the pope officiates in white, and their 
eminences are dreſſed in the ſame colour. St. Peter's church is hung 
with rich tapeſtry, upon which the arms of the pope, and of the 

rince or ſtate requiring canmization, are embroidered in gold and 
River. An infinite number of lights blaze all round the church, 
which is crowded with pious fouls, who wait with a devout pa- 
tience, till the new faint has made his public entry, as it were, in- 
to paradiſe, that they may offer up their petitions to him, without 
danger of being, rejected. 

The following maxim, with regard to canonization, is now ob- 
ſerved, though it hath not been followed above a century, viz. not 
to enter into the inquiries prior to canonization, till fifty years, at 
leaſt, after the death of the perſon to be canonized. By the cere- 
mony of canonization, it appears that this rite of the modern Ro- 
mans has ſomething in it very like the apotheoſis or deification of 
the ancient Romans, and in all probability owes it's riſe to it; 
* 2 ſeveral ceremonies of the ſame nature are conſpicuous in 

Oth. 

CANONRY, the benefice filled by a canon. It differs from a 
prebend, in that the prebend may ſubſiſt without the canonicate; 
whereas the canonicate is inſeparable from the prebend: again, 
the rights of ſuffrages, and other privileges, are annexed to the ca- 
nonicate, and not to the prebend. 

CANOPUS, in altronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the rudder of Argo, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere. 
See ARGO. 

The longitude of Cunzpus, as given by Halley, for the year 
1700, is 10* 52' of Cancer, and it's ſouthern latitude, 72 49/. 
F. Noel, in 1097, found it's right aſcenſion 93 5, it's declination 
ſouthwards, 52% 29\, F. Feuille, in the beginning of March, 
1709, obſerved the declination of Canopus 52 30' 4". F. Thomas, 
in A 1 1682, found the declination 52 31“ 33”, it's right 
aſcenſion 93“ 32 20”, longitude, 8“ 52“, of Cancer, 
ſouthern, 75 55/. 

CANOPY, a magnificent covering, raiſed above an altar, throne, 
chair of ſtate, pulpit, and the like. 

The word canopy comes from the Greek, yew, a net ſpread 
over beds to keep off the gnats, from uwyo, a gnat. 

CANOSA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſqualus, or 
ſhark, called in Engliſh, the ſmooth or unprickly hound-fiſn. See 
SQUALUS, | 

CANQUES, a ſort of cotton cloth made in China, which they 
wear next their ſkin, and is properly their ſhirt. 

CANSCHY, in botany, a tree in Japan, from which the inha- 
bitants of that country make their paper. 

CANSTRISIUS, an officer in the Greek church, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to take care of the pAtriarch's pontifical veſtments, aliſt 
in robing him, and, during maſs, to hold the incenſe pot, and 
ſprinkle holy water among the people, while the hymn of the 
Frinit is ſinging. 

CANT, a quaint, affected manner of ſpeaking or writing, 
adapted chiefly to the lower ſort, 

Cant is originally derived from Andrew Cant, a Cameronian 
preacher in Scotland, who, by exerciſe, had obtained the faculty 
of talking in the pulpit in ſuch a tone and dialect, as was un- 
derſtood by none but his own congregation. | | 

CanrT, or canting-language, is alſo that made up of words and 
phraſes, not authorized by the eſtabliſhed idiom, but peculiar to 
certain perſons and profeſſions. 

The introduction of cant terms into the Engliſh language is at- 
tributed by ſome to the natural taciturnity of the people, which 
makes them curtail long words; as phyzz for phyſiognomy, mobb 
tor mobility, &c. 

Moſt of the ſea-language comes under the denomination of cant, 
as do alſo many terms in alchemy, heraldry, aſtrology, chemiſtry, 
pharmacy, &c. 


CAN likewiſe denotes a ſale by auction, being probably derived 
from the Latin quantum. | 

CaxrT, among carpenters. When a piece of timber comes the 
wrong way in their work, they ſay, cant it, that is, turn it over; 
Cant-timbers are thoſe ſituated at the two ends of a ſhip. 

CanrT is likewiſe popularly uſed for an angle or corner. 

CANTABRIAN, the ancient language of the north eaſtern 

art of Spain, in ule before the Romans ſubdued the country. It 

{till ſubſiſts in the more barren and mountainous parts of the pro- 
vince of Biſcay, Aſturias, and Navarre, as far as Bayonne, much as 
the Britiſh does in Wales. It's pronunciation is not diſagreeab le. 

The Lord's prayer, in the Cantabrian tongue, begins thus: Gure 
aita cervelan aicent, 282 belli hire icena, ethor bedi hire reſuma, 
gin bedt hire worondatea cervan becala lurrean ere, &C. 

CANTABRICA, in botany, a name given to different plants, 
viz. the ranunculus, a ſpecies of caryophyllus, called in Engliſh, 
clove gilliflower. Ws | | 

CANTABRICA is alſo applied to the narrow-leaved convolyulus, 
or bind-weed. | | 
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CANTALIVERS, in architecture, 


| pieces of wood f 1 
the front or other ſides of a houſe, to ſuſpend the — var 
caves over it. 8 


Theſe ſeem, in effect, to be the ſame with modillions exce 
that the former are plain, and the latter catved; they ate both 
kind of cartouches, ſet at equal diſtances under the corma of * 
cornice of a building. 

CANTALIVER-c9rm/ce, is one with the modillions under it 

CANTAR, or CAN TARO, an eaſtern weight, equivalent 
Acta, in Turkey, to 63 Ib. at Tunis and Tripoli, to 114 lb wy 

CANTAR is allo an Egyptian weißht, called a quinta] and 
conſiſts of 100 or 150 rotolos, according to the goods weighed 
with it. 

CanTARO is likewiſe an Egyptian weight, equivalent at Na. 
ples to 25 lb. at Genoa to 150 lb. | 

There are at Leghorn three kinds of cantarot, one Weighin 
1501b. another 151, and a third 160 lb. 8 

CAN TARO is alſo a Spanifh liquid meaſure, of three gallons, 

CANTARO is alſo a meaſure of capacity uſed at Cochin, coma 
taining four rubies, the rubi 32 rotolos. 

CANTATA, in mulic, a ſong or compoſition, intermixed 
with recitatives, airs, and different movements, chiefly intended 
for a ſingle voice, with a thorough baſs, though ſometimes for other 
inſtrumen's. 

CANTATRICES, were hired weepers and waiters at fu. 
nerals, 

CANTEENS, tin veſſels, in the form of ſquare bottles, uſed for 
carrying water to ſupply the ſoldiers in camp. 

CANTEL, an ancient cuſtom of felling by the lump, without 
tale or meaſure ; alſo the ſmall quantity uſually given over and above 
the preciſe meaſure, 

CANTERII, in ancient architecture, rafters or joiſts of a houſe, 


reaching down from the ridge to the eaves. 


CAN THARIAS l/apis, a name applied by ſome naturaliſts to a 
foſſile ſubſtance, ſuppeſed to reſerable a bectle. Others have ex- 
tended the name to ſuch ſpecies of amber, as have in them the 
body or any fragment of the beetle of any ſpecies. | 

CANTHA IDES, in the materia medica, a beautiful kind of 
fly, or winged inſect, of a bright, ſhining, greeniſh-golden colour, 
with ſome admixture of bluiſh. They were formerly brought 
from Spain; and hence are ſtill commonly called Spaniſh Ries, 
They are not, however, peculiar to that kingdom. France, ſome 
parts of Germany, and other countries, produce abundance, It is 
principally in the ſpriug, and on poplar and aſh- trees, that they are 
met with. Sf 

The uſual way of killing them is by the ſteam of ſtrong or 
diſtilled vinegar. The flies are put into a clean pot, which is co- 
vered with a hair-cloth, and then inverted upon another pot, con- 
taining the vinegar warmed by a little fire made underneath ; the 
juncture of the two pots being cloſely luted to confine the ſteam. 
The flies are afterwards thoroughly dried, and packed up ſecure from 
the air. In long keeping, they fall by degrees into a greyiſh, or 
brownith light powder, and in this ſtate are unfit for ule, their in- 
trinſic qualities periſhing with their external form. The wings are 
the molt permanent parts, theſe remaining entire after the body of 
the fly has mouldered into duſt. 

Cantharides, when freſh, have a ſtrong foetid ſmell : taſted, they 
make at firſt no impreſſion upon the tongue, but in a little while 
they difcover a degree of acrimony, and a kind of a pitchy flavour. 
Applied to the ſkin, they raiſe a bliſter on the part. The uſual 
bliitering plaiſters are compoſed of powdered cantharides and ſome 
common plaiſter, in the proportion of one part of cantharides, or 
two, ſix, eight, or more of the plaiſter, according as the compo- 
ſition is required to be more or leſs active. 

Taken internally, in the doſe even of a few grains, they ge- 
nerally occaſion violent irritations and inflammations. They at 
in a peculiar manner upon the kidneys, and the urinary and ſe- 
minal vefſels : when applied only externally as a bliiter to remote 
parts, they often affect the bladder, and bring on a difficulty and 
pain in making water. They are nevertheleſs given inwardly 
in ſmall doſes, both with ſafety and advantage, in ſome refractory 
diſorders, which baffle the force of medicines of leſs activity. Dr. 
Græneveld, who was impriſoned in England for having ventured to 
exhibit them, publiſhed a treatiſe in defence of his practice, and 
of the _ of the medicine, He employs camphor for correct- 
ing the virulence of the cantharides: but the beſt remedies againſt 
the ill effects of this, as of other ſtimulating drugs, are milk and 
expreſſed oils. 

To prepare the tincture of cantharides, take two drams of bruiſed 
cantharides, half a dram of cochincal, a pint and a half of proof 
22 digeſt them together in a ſand-heat, then filter the tincture 
or uſe. 6 

CANTHARUS of a fountain, the part out of which the water 
iſſued. It was ſometimes made in the form of a ſhell, or in that 
of an animal, which yielded water at the mouth, eyes, &c. 

CANTHARUS, in the ancient churches, was a fountain or ciſtern_ 
in the atrium, wherein perſons waſhed their hands and faces beſore 
they entered. | 

ZANTHARUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecics of ſparus, with yellow 
parallel lines running longitudinally down each ſide, and with ſilvery 
white iris. 8 | 

CANTHI, in anatomy, cavities at the extremities of the eyc- 
lids, commonly called the corners of the eye. 

CANTHUS, in chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel, or that part of 
it which is a little hollowed or depreſſed, for the caſy pouring off 
of liquors. | | | 

CANTICLES, or Song of Solomon, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament. The Tafiudilts aſcribe it to Hezekiah, but the 
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agreed, that kin Solomon was the author of it; and 
3 refixed to it the title of the Hebrew text, and of 
the ancient Greek verſion. ; 3 

It is a kind of epithalamium, in the form of an idyl, or bucolic, in 
which are introduced as ſpeakers, a bridegroom, a bride, the friends 
of the bridegroom, and the companions of the bride. "The bride- 

m and bride expreſs their love for each other in very tender and 
PF-Ctionate terms; for which reaſon the Jews never allow this book 
to be read by any till they were at leaſt thirty years of age. 

Some authors are of opinion, that Solomon's deſign in this piece 
was, to deſcribe his amour with Abiſhag the Shunamite, or with 
the daughter of Pharaoh. Some have rejected the book as not di- 
vine, but altogether carnal : on the contrary, others take it to be 
wholly allegorical, and underſtand it of the ſpiritual love of God 
towards his church. Some have pretended to diſcover in it five 
ſcenes ; but others, with more juſtneſs, diſtinguiſh it into ſeven 
days, durin which the ancients celebrated their nuptials. 

CANTIMARONS, a kind of raft, made of three or four hol- 
lowed trunks of trees, tied together with ropes of cocoa, with a 
triangular ſail in the middle, made of mats. They are uſed by 
the inhabitants of the coaſt of Coromandel to go a fiſhing, and to 
trade along the coaſt. 

CANTO), a part or diviſion of a poem; called alſo a book. 

CanTo, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies a ſong. 

CaxTo alſo ſignifies the treble part of a ſong; or more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the firſt treble, unleſs the word ſeconds, for the ſe- 
cond, or ripeno, for the treble of the grand chorus, be added. 

CaxnTo-comcertante, is the treble of any principal part in a con- 
certo, and generally plays or ſings throughout. 

CaxTo-fermo, or ſimplice, denotes the plain ſong. 

CanTo-figurate, that where the figures are unequal, and ex- 
prels different motions, and 1s the reverſe of canto. fermo. 

CANTON, a quarter of a city, detached from the reſt. 

CANTON, in geography, more frequently denotes a ſmall country 
or diſtrict, conſtituting a diſtinct government: ſuch as the cantons 
of Switzerland. 

CANTON, in heraldry, is one of the nine honourable ordinaries ; 
being a ſquare portion of the eſcutcheon parted from the reſt. 
It's form is expreſſed in Plate 6, fig. 12. He bears ermin, a canton 
argent, charged with a chevron gules. 

CanTON allo ſignifies the ſpaces left between the branches of a 
crols or ſaltier. | 

CANTONED, in architecture, is when the corner of a build- 
ing is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular column, ruſtic quoins, 
or any thing that projects beyond the naked of a wall. 

CANTONED, in heraldry, the poſition of ſuch things as are borne 
with a croſs, &c. between. He bears gules, a croſs argent, cantoned 
with four ſcallop-ſhells. 

CANTONING, the — a thing into hundreds, or by ſel- 
ling it by hundred weights, or hundreds in tale. 

ANTONING, in the military art, is the allotting diſtin and ſe- 
parate quarters to each regiment of an army; the town, where 
they are quartered, being divided into ſo many cantons or diſtricts, 
as there are regiments. 

CANTRED, or CanTREY, ſignifies an hundred villages, 
being a Britiſh word, compounded of the adjective cant, 1. e. 
hab, or tref, a town or-village. In Wales, ſome of the coun- 
ties are divided into cantreas, as in England into hundreds. 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very clear unbleached cloth of 
hemp or flax, woven very regularly in little ſquares. It is uſed for 
working tapeſtry with a needle, by paſſing the threads of gold, ſilver, 
ſilk, or wool, through the intervals or ſquares. 

CANVAS is alſo the cloth on which painters uſually draw their 
pictures; being ſmoothed over with a ſlick- ſtone, then ſized, and 
afterwards whited over. 

CANVAS is likewiſe a name ſometimes given to ſail-cloth. 

Canvas-bags, in the military art, contain about a cubic foot of 
earth or ſand. See SACKS of earth, 3 

CAx vas is uſed, among the French, for the model and firſt words, 
where an air or piece of muſic is compoſed, and given to a poet to 

late and knith, 

CANZONE, in muſic, ſignifies in general a ſong where 
ſome little figures are introduced : but it is ſometimes uſed for a 
fort of Italian poem, uſually prett long, to which mulic may be 
compoſed in the ſtyle of a cantata. If this term be added to a piece 
of inſtrumental muſic, it ſignifies much the ſame as cantata: 
if placed in any part of a ſonata, it implies the ſame meaning as 
allegro, and only denotes that the part to which it is prefixed, 1s to 
be played or ſung in a briſk and lively manner. 

ANZONETTA, a diminutive of canzone, denoting a little ſhort 


ſong. 
CANZURI, a name given by ſome authors to a peculiar kind of 
— more eſteemed than any other ſort. 
AU ANNE, the name of a ſpecies of tortoiſe, having a thick 
ſhell, acki a harſh, tough, and ſtringy fleſh, of a very bad taſte. 
CAOUKE, a high ſtiff turban, worn in Turkey by the odabaſhees, 
or heads of the chambers of janiſaries, when they go in proceſſion. 
CAOUTCHOUC, in natural hiſtory, is one name, among many 
more, given to a very elaſtic reſin ; the produce of a tree which grows 
along the banks of the river of the Amazons. This tree grows to a 
very great height, perfectly ſtrait, having no branches, except at 
2 is but ſmall, covering no more than a circumference of 
cet. 
(Juca foliis cannabinis } : they are n on the upper part, and white 
beneath, The ſeeds are * or, met, van od in a pod, 
conſiſting of three cells, not unlike thoſe of the ricinus, or palma 
Chriſti ; and in each of them there is a kernel, which being ſtripped 


and boiled in water, produces a thick oil or fat, anſwering the pur- 
No. 37, Vol. I. | 


It's leaves bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the manioc 
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poſes of butter in the cookery of that country. The juice, which is 
applied to a great variety of uſes, is gathered chiefly in time of rain, 
becauſe, though it may be collected at all times, it flows then moſt 
abundantly. It is extracted from the tree by ſimple inciſion, and 
flows in the form of a milky liquor. The means employed to in- 
ſpiſſate and indurate it; M. de ſa Borde ſays, are kept a profound ſecret. 

M. Bomare, and others, affirm; that it thickens and hardens gra- 
dually by being expoſed to the air; and as ſoon as it acquires a ſolid 


[| conſiſtence, it manifeſts a very extraordinary degree of flexibility and 


elaſticity. Accordingly the Indians make boots of it, which water 
cannot penetrate, and which when ſmoaked have the appearance of 
real leather. Bottles are alſo made of this ſubſtance; to the necks of 
which are faſtened hollow reeds, ſo that the liquor contained in them 
may be ſquirted through the reeds of pipes by preſſure. One of theſe 
filled with water is always preſented to each of the gueſts at their en- 
tertainments, who never fail to make ule of it before eating. This 
whimſical cuſtom led the Portugueſe in that country to call the tree 
that produces this reſin pas de xirringa, and hence the tame of ſe- 
ringat is given both to the tree, and to it's reſinous production. 

This ſubſtance is very uſeful in drawing; &c. for eraſing the 
ſtrokes of black lead pencils, and is popularly called rubber, and lead- 
eater. 


CAP, a part of dreſs made to cover the head, and much it the 
figure thereof. wy 

The uſe of caps and hats is referred to the year 1 449) the firſt feen 
in theſe parts of the world being at the entry of Charles VII. into 
Rouen: from that time they began to take place of the hoods, or 
chaperoons, that had been uſed till then. When the cap was of 
velvet, they called it mortier ; when of wool, {imply bonnet. None 
but kings, princes, and knights were allowed the rd of the mortier. 

The cap was the head-dreſs of the clergy and graduates : church- 
men, and members of univerſities, ſtudents in law, phyſic, &c. as well 
as graduates, wear ſquare caps in molt univerſities. Doctors are diſ- 
ay ek by peculiar caps, giving them on aſſuming the doctorate. 

aſquier ſays, that the giving the cap toſtudents in the univerſities, 
was to denote that they had acquired full liberty, and were no lo 
ſubject to the rod of their ſuperiors ; in imitation of the 2 
mans, who gave a pileus or cap to their ſlaves, in the ceremony of mak- 
ing them free. 

CAP is alſo uſed as a mark of infamy in Italy. The Jews are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a yellow cap: at Lucca, by an orange one. In France, 
thoſe who had been bankrupts were formerly — 4 to wear green 
caps ever after, to prevent people from being impoſed on in any fu- 
ture commerce. | 

Car of maintenance, one of the regalia, or ornaments of ſtate be- 
longing to the kings of England, before whom it was carried at the 
coronation, and other great ſolemnities. Caps of maintenance are alſo 
carried before the mayors of the ſeveral cities in England. | 

Car of a gun, a piece of lead which is put over the touch-hole of 
a gun, to keep the priming from being waſted or ſpoiled. _ 

Car, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the head, or 
upper end of a malt, having a round hole to receive the maſt. B 
theſe caps, the top-maſts, and top-gallant-maſts, are kept ſteady and 
firm in the treſſel- trees, where their feet ſtand ; as thoſe of the lower- 
maſts do in the ſteps. See Plate 125, fig. 1. Ne 15, &c. 

To cap, is ſaid of a ſhip in the trials of the running or ſetting of 
currents. 


Car, in chemiſtry, is the piece which terminates the top of a 
melting furnace. | | 

Cay, or great CAP, in ſurgery, denotes a kind of compendious 
bandage, not unlike a helmet, ſerving for almolt all occaſions of the 
head. We alſo meet with a ſilver cap, applied to the paps of ſuck- 
ling women when ulcerated. Caps for this purpoſe are of late made 
of wood or white wax. | | 


Cay of a nut, the green ſucculent part, which connects the nut to 
the parent- tree. . 

CarP-merchant, in a trading ſhip, a kind of purſer, or officer ap- 
pointed to ſee that nothing is embezzled or ſquandered away. 

CAPACITY, in a general ſenſe, an aptitude, or diſpoſition to re- 
tain or hold any thing. a c 

CAPACITY, in geometry, is the ſolid contents of any body; alſo 
our hollow meaſures for wine, beer, corn, ſalt, &e. are called mea- 
ſures of capacity. * | | 

Caracirv, in law, the ability of a man, or body politic, to give 
or take lands, or other things, or ſue actions. | 

Our law allows the king two capacities, a natural and a political ; 
in the firſt, he may purchale lands to him and his heirs ; in the latter, 
to him and his ſucceſſors. The clergy have the like. 

CAPARASON, or Horse-CLoTH, a fort of cover for a horſe. 
For led horſes, it is commonly made of linen cloth, bordered round 
with woollen, and enriched with the arms of the maſter upon the 
middle, which covers the croupe, and with two eyphers on.the two 
ſides. The caparaſons for the army, are fometimes a great bear's 
ſkin ; and thoſe for ſtables are of ſingle buckram in ſummer, and of 
cloth in the winter. | 

CAPASH, a kind of head-dreſs worn by the women of Candia. 
It is made of a ſtiffened fine muſlin, ſtands up very high, and extends 
out a great way on the right ſide. | 

CAPE, in geography, a head-land; or a piece of land running 
out beyond the reſt, into the fea. 

Cap k, in law, a judicial writ concerning plea of lands or tene- 
ments, and is divided into cape magnum and cape parvum, both of 
which affect things immoveabſe; and beſides theſe, there is a cape ad 
valentiam. | 

CaPE magnum, or the grand cape lies before appearance, to ſum- 
mon a tenant to anſwer the default, and alſo aver to the demandant. 

Cart magnum is deſigned to lie where a perſon has Brought a 
præcipe quod reddat of a thing, that touches a plea of land, and the 
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enant makes default at the day given to- him in the original writ ; 
then this writ ſhall go tcr the king, to take the land 22 hands: 
and if he comes not at the day given him; he loſes his land, &c. 
CAPE parvum is after appearance and view granted, and it ſum- 
moneth the tenant to anſwer the default only. 
Crx parvum, called petit-cape, is defin 
is ſummoned in plea of land, and cometh at the ſummons, and his ap- 
pearance is recorded; and after he maketh default at the day that is 
given to him, then this writ ſhall go for the king; 

Crx ad valenttam is a ſpecies of cape magnum; where one being 
itnpleaded, and on a ſummons to warrant lands, a vouchee does not 
come at the day ; whereupon, if the demandant recovers of the te- 
nant, he ſhall have this writ againſt the vouchee, and recover fo much 
in value of his lands, in caſe he hath ſo much ; and if not, there 
ſhall be an execution of ſuch lands and tenements as ſhall after de- 
ſcend to him in fee; or if he purchaſes afterwards, there may be a 
reſummons, &c. againſt him. 

. CAPEDUNCULA, the veſſels wherein the ſacred fire of Veſta 
was anciently preſerved. See VESTALS: | | 
+ CAPELAN; a {mall ſpecies of whiting called by the Venetians 
matlo, and by others aſellus marinus, and merlangus. LT ICDL 

CAPELET, a diſeaſe in horſes, when the tip of the hock is move- 
able, and more ſwelled than ordinary. hen they ariſe from 
bruiſes, or other accidents, they ſhould be treated with vinegar and 
other repellers: but when they grow gradually on both heels or el- 
bows, we may then ſuſpect the blood and juices to be in fault ; that 
ſome of the veſlels are broke, and the juices extravaſated. In this 
caſe the ſuppuration ſhould be promoted, by rubbing the part with 
marſhmallow ointment ; and when matter is formed, the ſkin 
ſhould be opened with a lancet, in ſome dependent part towards one 
ſide, to avoid a ſcar: the dreſſings may be turpentine, honey, and 
tinQture of myrrh, x 

CAPELLA, in aſtronomy, a bright fixed ſtar in the left ſhoulder 
of the conſtellation Auriga. It is, in the Britannic catalogue, the 
fourteenth in order of that conſtellation : and it's longitude is 175 
27 g1” of Gemini, and it's latitude 22 51' 47” N. 


. CAPER bub, capparis, in botany, a genus of plants, the corolfx of 
which conliſts of four roundiſh, emarginated, open petals : the fruit 13 


a carnoſe, turbinated capſule, with only one cell, containing nume- 
rous kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The buds of this plant make a conſiderable article in com- 
merce; they are imported from Italy and France in pickle, and uſed 
in ſauces, &c. 


The caper-bark of the ſhops is not the bark of the branches, but 
that of the roots of the ſhrub which produces it. 

It is an aperient and attenuant, and is recommended in nephritic 
caſes, and in dropſies, jaundices, and many other chronic dilcaſes : 
but the preſent practice does not pay any regard to it. 

CAPERS, long, are the ſtyle or pill of the flower which grows in- 
to a fruit, long and round like an olive or acorn when ripe, contain- 
ing divers hard brown ſeeds, like the acini of grapes. 

CAPERS, capuchin, are produced by a plant formerly brought from 
India ; thus called, . the bottom of the calyx of the flower re- 
ſembles the capouche of the religious of St. Francis. 

CaPER, in Dutch maritime affairs, is a veſſel for cruiſing and 
taking prizes from the enemy ; like our PRIVATEERS. 

Capers are commonly double officers, and crowded with hands even 
beyond the rates of thips of war, becauſe the thing chiefly in view is 
boarding the enemies. 

CAPH, a je viſh meaſure of capacity for things eſtimated at Kim- 
chi at the zoth part of the log, by Arbuthnot at the 16th part of the 
hin, or'32d of the ſeah, amouuting to five eighths of an Engliſh pint. 

CAPHAR, a duty, which the Turks raile on the Chriſtian mer- 
chants, who carry or ſend merchandiſes from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, 
and other places in Syria, The caphar was firſt ſettled by the Chriſ- 
tians themſelves, when maſters of the Holy Land, for the ſupport of 
troops and forces poſted in the more difficult paſſes, to watch the 
Arabs, and prevent their pillages. But the Turks, who have con- 
tinued, and even raiſed the toll, abuſe it; exacting arbitrary ſums of 
the Chriſtian merchants and travellers, on pretence of guarding 
them from the Arabs ; with whom they yet frequently keep an un- 
derſtanding, and even favour their robberies. 

CAPHURA, the ſame with camphor. The Arabians call it 
caphur and cotor. 

CAPI-AGA, or Cari-Acass1, a Turkiſh officer, who is as it 
were grand-maſter of the ſeraglio. | 

He is the firſt in dignity and repute of all the white eunuchs, and 
is always near the grand ſignior's perſon. He introduces ambaſſa- 
dors to audience; and all great affairs paſs through his hands before 
they come to that of the prince. 


CAPIAS, in law, a writ of two ſorts ; one before judgment in an 


aCtion ; and the other after: that before judgment is called capias ad 


reſpondendum, where an original is ſued out, &c. to take the defendant, 
and make him anſwer the plaintiff; and that after judgment is the 
capias ad ſatisfaciendum, &c. 

CAPIAS ad ſatisfaciendum, is a writ of execution that iſſues on a 
judgment obtained, and lies where any perſon recovers in a perſonal 
action, as for debt, damages, &c. in which cafes this writ iflues to the 
ſheriff, commanding him to take the body of him againſt whom the 
debt is recovered, who is to be kept in priſon till he make ſatisfaction. 

CaP1as pro fine, is a writ lying where a perſon is fined to the king, 
for ſome oftence committed againlt aſtatute, and he does not diſcharge 
the fine according to the judyment ; therefore his body ſhall be taken 
by this writ, — committed to gaol till the fine is paid. It is uſed, 
in other caſes, for not mak ing out ſome pleas in civil actions. | 
| CAPIAS utlegatum, a writ which lies againſt any one outlawed, up- 
on any action perſonal or criminal, by which the theriff is ordered to 

3 the party out- lawed, for not appearing on the exigent, aud 
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when he is to preſent 
r his contempt, 


keep him in fate cuſtody till the day of return, 
him to the court; td be thete farther ordered fc 
CAPIAS conduttos ad proficiſcendum, an original writ which lies b 
the common law, againſt any Toldier who has covenanted to ſerve the 
wing in war, and 7 not at the time and place appointed. It 
8 —— to == 0 . king's ſerjeants at arms, to arreſt and take 
im wherever he can be found; and to bring him coram ronril; 
with a clauſe of aſſiſtance. gp : | . "fire, 
CAPIATUR, judgment gued. When the plaintiff has obtained 
judgment againſt the plaintiff, no writ of capias ſhall iſſue for the 
hne to the king, but the plaintiff ſhall pay 6s. $Y. and be allowed ir 
againſt the defendant in his other colts. In the court of common 
— they enter that the fine is remitted; but in the court of kin 's 


nch, they take no notice of any hne or capias at all. Stat; 
W.&M. g 4 2 hh 


CAPICATINGA, in pharrhacy, the Aſiatic ſweet-flag. 
CAPIDODIUS, in ichthyology, a name applied to the grampus- 
hſh; a ſpecies of dolphin, with the fnont bending upwards, and with 


broad ſerrated teeth. 


CAPIGI, the name of certain inferior Turkiſh officers belong: 


o the ſeraglio, to the number of 500, whoſe bulineſs is to aſſiſt the jaz 


2 


of 


nifaries in guarding the firſt and ſecond gates of that place; whence 
alſo the name caprghi, which ſigniſies a gate. Es 

CAPILLAMENT, in a genetal ſenſe, ſignifies hair; whence 
the word is applied to ſeveral things, which; on account of their 
length or fineneſs, refemble hairs; as, | 


APILLAMENTS of the nerves, in anatomy; the fine fibres, or fila. 

ments, whereof the nerves are compoſed: | | 

CAPILLAMENTS, in botany, are thofe ſmall threads or hairs which 
grow up in the middle of flowers; and are headed with little knobs 
called apices. See STAMINA. - 

TINY alſo denotes the ſtrings or threads about the roots 
ants. | 
APILLARIS arbor, an ancient tree at Rome, on which the veſ. 
tal virgits, when ſhaven for their office, hung up their hair, and con- 
ſecrated it to the gods. | | 

CAPILLARY. in a general ſenſe, js applicd to ſeveral things, 
2 on account of their extreme ſmallneſs and hᷣneneſs, reſemble x 

air. 

CAPILLARY veſſels, in anatomy, are the feaſt, minuteſt, inſenſible 
ramifications of the veins and arteries ; which, when cut or broken, 
yield but little blood. 5 


. 4 a wa . 
. CAPILLAKY plants, in botany, are ſuch as have no main ſtem, 


but their leaves ariſe from the root, upon pedieles, and produce their 


ſeeds on the back of their leaves, as the fern, maidenhair, &c. | 

CAPILLARY ores, in mineralogy, the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe 
denominated arborefcent of ſtriated. | . | 

CAPILLARY 7ubes, in philoſophy, are ſmall pipes of glaſs, whoſe 
canals are extremely narrow, their diameter being only a half, a third, 
or a fourth of a line. 85 

The aſcent of water, &c. in capillary tubes, is a phænomenon that 
has long embarraſſed the philoſophers : for let one end of a glaſs tube 
open at both extremities, be immerſed in water, the liquor within 
the tube will riſe to ſome ſenſible height above the external ſurface; 
or immerge two or more tubes in the ſame fluid, one of them a ca- 


pillary one, and the other conſiderably larger; the water will aſcend 


much higher in the capillary tube than in the other, in the reciprocal 
ratio of the diameters of the tubes, both in open air and in vacus, 
See ASCENT, 
According to Dr. Jurin's ſyſtem, the "ſuſpenſion of the water is 
owing to the attraction of the periphery of the concave ſurface of the 
tube, to which the upper ſurface of the water is contiguous, and ad- 
heres ; this being the only part of the tube, from which the water 
mult recede upon it's ſub ding ; and conſequently the only one 
which, by the force of it's — 8 and attraction, oppoſes the de- 
ſcent of the water. This he ſhews to be a cauſe proportional to the 
effect; becauſe the periphery, and the ſuſpended column, are both in 
the ſame proportion as the diameter of the tube. The ſuſpenſion 
thus accounted for, the ſeemingly ſpontaneous aſcent will eaſily be 
ſolved ; for ſince the water that enters a capillary tube, as ſoon as it 5. 
orifice is dipped therein, has it's gravity taken off by the attraction 01 
2 with which it's upper ſurface is in contact, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily riſe higher; partly by the preſſure of the ſtagnant matter, 
and partly by the attraction of the periphery, immediately above that 
which is already contiguous to it. 
CAPILLARY veſſels, operation of filling them. See INJECTION- 
CAPILLARY warms, in children, are otherwiſe called crinones, c- 
modones, and dracunculi. ; 
CAPILLATION, is a fracture in the cranium, fo ſmall that it 
can ſcarce be perceived, but yet often proves mortal. See FRAC- 
TURE. | 
CAPILLITIUM veneris, in phyſiology, denotes the fine threads 
ſeen floating in the air, in autumn; which, according to ſome, arc 
only the ſulphureous and carthy particles of a cloud, after the water 
has been * ; but it ſeems more probable that they are the work 
of a ſpecies of ſpiders. See A1R-threads. 
| CAPIPLENIUM, a barbarous word uſed by ſome for a catarrh. 
Baglivi uſes it for a continual heavineſs and diſorder of the head. 
APISTRUM, among ancient muſicians, was a bandage eure 
of ſkins, with which the mouth and lips of the performer were boume 
up. leaving only a ſmall chink to admit the flute. Among other op1- 
nions, the moſt probable is, that it was intended to temper and mo- 
derate the breath, and prevent it's animating the pipe beyond the un 
pitch, See PHORBEA. Borax is called . aui by the chemilts. 
CAPISTRUM, in ſurgery, denotes a head(tall or bandage uſed in 
injuries of the head, or 38 of the jaws. : 1 
CAPITA, a tax among the Romans for the maintenance of the 
horſes in the army, levied by the number of their heads. 
F 4 : Carr 
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Carta, ſucceſſion by, is that where the claimants are next in degree 
to the anceltor, in their own right, and not by right of repreſentation. 

CAPITAL, of the Latin caput, is uſed on various occaſions, to 
expreſs a relation of a head, chief, or principal: thus, 

APITAL city, intimates the principal city of a kingdom, pro- 
vince, or ſtate ; as, London is the caprtal, or capital city of England; 
Moſcow, of Ruſſia; Conſtantinople, of the Ottoman empire ; Rouen, 
of Normandy, &c. See METROPOLIS. | 

CAPITAL court, the chief manor-houſe, or meſſuage, where the 
lord of the manor holds his court. | 

CarirAl honour, the chief honour or prime barony of the whole 
county, anciently enjoyed by the count or earl. 

CariTAL rd, the lord of the fee, from whom the eſtate is held. 
' CarirAL picture, in painting, one of the moſt excellent pieces of 
a celebrated maſter. 55 e ; 

CarirAl, or CAPITAL fhck, in commerce, is the fund, or ſtock, 
of a trading company, or corporation; or the ſum of money which 
they jointly furniſh, or contribute, to he employed in trade. 

le is alſo uſed to denote the ſtock which a merchant or tradeſman 
employs in buſineſs on his own account, 

he power given by parliament to the South-ſea company, to in- 
creaſe their capital, was the ſource of all the miſchief which enſued 
in the year 1720. | 

CAriTAL, in money matters, denotes the ſum of money put out 
interelt. _ 
5 which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with principal, and ſtands 
ppoſed to intereſt. 


CAPITAL crime, ſuch a one as ſubjects the criminal to a capital | 


niſhment; i. e: to the loſs of life. 

CArITAL les, are the ſtrong lees made by the ſuap-boilers from 

t- aſhes. 

They are alſo uſed, in ſurgery, as a cauſlic ; and to make the /apis 
infernalis. 8 ; | ; 

CarirAL medicines, in pharmacy, are the principal preparations 
of the ſhops : theſe are remarkable for the number of their ingre- 
dients, and their extraordinary virtues ; ſuch as Venice treacle, mith- 
ridate, &c. 


Deſcription of the CAPITAL of a Coliimth, in the ſeveral Orders of 
ARCHITECTURE, 

CarrTAL; in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a column, or 
pilaſter; _— the head, or crowning thereof; placed iminedi- 
ately over the ſhaft; and under the entablature. 

APITAL of a column, properly; is that whoſe plan is round. 

The Car1TAL of a pilaſter is that whoſe plan is ſquare; or at leaſt 
rectilinear. 

The capital is a principal and eſſential * of an order of column, 
or pilaſter: it is made differently in the different orders; and is that 
which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characteriſes the orders themſelves. 

CaP1TAL, Tuſcan, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned: it's mem- 
bers, or parts, are but three ; viz. ah abacus ; under this, an ovolo, 
or quarter- round; and under that, a gorge, or coralino. The gorge, 
or neck, texminates in an aſtragal, or fillet, belonging to the fuſt, or 
ſhaft, See plate 157, fig. 24. 

The character of this capital, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from the 

ric, &c. is, that the abacus is ſquare, and quite plain, and has no 
. or other moulding; and that there are no annulets under the 
ovolo. 

Indeed, authors vary a little as to the character of the Tuſcan cu- 
ital. Vignola gives the abacus a fillet, in lieu of an ovlo; Vitru- 
vius and Scamozzi add an aſtragal and fillet, between the ovolo and 
neck; Serlio only a fillet ; Philander tounds the corner of the abacus. 
In the Trajan column there is no neck ; but the aſtragal of the ſhaft 
15 confounded with that of the capital. f 

The height of this capital is the ſame with that of the baſe, viz. one 
module, or ſemidiameter. It's projecture is equal to that of the cinc- 
ture at the bottom of the column ; viz. eight fifths of the module, 
See COLUMN. : 

CAPITAL, Doric, beſide an abacus, an ovolo, and a gorge, in com- 
mon with the Tuſcan, has three annulets, or little ſquare members, 
underneath the ovolo, in lieu of the aſtragal in the Tuſcan ; and a ta- 
lon, cima, or ogee, with a fillet over the abacus. See fig. 25. 

Authors vary too, as to the characters of this capital: Palladio, 
Vignola, &c. put roſes under the corners of the abacus, and in the 
neck of the capital. 

The height of this capital, Vitruvius, &c. make one module; and 
ts projecture thirty-ſeven minutes and an half. See plate 157, fig. 25. 
APITAL, {onic, is compoſed of three parts; an abacus, conſiſting 

of an ef under this a rind, which produces the volutes or ſcrolls, 
the molt eſſential parts of this capital: and at the bottom an ovolo or 
2 round. The aſtragal under the oyolo belongs to the ſhaft : 
ine middle part is called the rind or bark, from it's ſuppoſed reſem- 
lance to the bark of a tree, laid on a vaſe, whoſe brim is repreſented 
by the ovolo, and ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to 
lave been twiſted into the volutes. The ovolo is adorned with eggs, 


as they are ſometimes called from their oval form. See plate 157 


. 5, 10. 


The height of this capital, according to M. Perrault, is eighteen 
minutes, and it's projecture one module ſeven tenths. 
he differences in the character of this capital flow chiefly from 
the different management of the volutes, and conſiſt in the following 
Particulars: 1. That in the antique and ſome of the modern, the eye 
of the volute does not anſwer the aſtragal of the top of the ſhaft, as 

[truvius and ſome of the moderns make it. 2. That the face of 
the volutes, which uſually makes a flat, is ſometimes curved and con- 
vexed, fo that the circumvolutions go adyancing outwards, as is fre- 
quent in the antique. 3. That the border, or rim of the ſcroll in the 
| Volute, is ſometimes not only a plain ſweep, but the ſweep is accom- 


panied with a fillet, 4. That the leaves which invelt the baluſter 
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are ſometimes long and narrow; ſameti mes larger and btoader. 5: 
That the two faces of the volutes are ſometimes joined at the out ward 
corner, the baluſters meeting in the middle; to form a regularity be- 
tween the faces in the front and back of the, buildings, with thoſe of 
the ſides. 6. That among the moderns, ſince Scamozzi, the Ionic 
capital has been altered, and the four faces made alike, by tak in away 
the baluſter, and hollowing all the faces of the volutes inwards, like 
the Compoſite capital. 7. That Scamozzi and ſome others make the 
volutes to ſpring out of the ovolo, as from a baſe ; whereas in the an- 
tique the bark paſſes between the ovolo and abacus quite ſtrait, only 
288 at it's extremities to form the volute. And laſtly; that of late 
the ſcuſptors have added a kind of ſmall feſtoons which ſpring from 


the flower, whole ſtalk lies on the circumvolution of the votute: See 


plate 188, fig. 26. | | 1 
 CariraL, Corinthian, is the richeſt of all the orders; and imputed 
to Callimachys, an Athenian . as we have already obſerved. 
It is adorned with eight volutes, a double row of leaves, and eight 
ſcrolls, ſituated round a body called, by ſome, campana or bell, and 
by others tambour or drum. . | ” 
The heiglit of this capital is two modules and one third, and it's pro- 
jecture one module and one third: See plate 157, fig. 21, 22. 

The differences in the characters of this capital are: 1. That in 
Vitruvius and others, the leaves are thoſe of the acanthus; whereas 
in the antique they are uſually thoſe of the olive tree. 2. That the 
leaves are commonly unequal, the lower being made the taller 
though ſometimes all xn nor are there inſtances wanting where 
the lower leaves are the ſhorter. 3. The leaves are ſometimes ruled, 
ſometimes quite plain ; the firſt row generally bellies out towards 
the bottom, but at other times they are ſtrait. 4. Sometimes the 
horns of the abacus are ſharp at the corner, but moſt commonly the 
corners are cut off. 5. There is ſome difference in the form and 
ſize of the roſe. 6. The volutes are ſometimes joined to each other, 
and ſometimes wholly ſeparated. 7. Sometimes the ſpites of the 
volutes continue twiſting even to the end, in the ſame courſe ; and 
ſometimes they are turned back again near to the center, in the form 
of the letter S. See plate 158, fig. 27. 

CAPITAL, Compoſite is an invention of the Romans, and is com- 

ſed of the double row of leaves in the Corinthian, and the volutes 
in the Ionic. | 

The height of this capital is two modules and one third, and the 
projecture one module and two thirds, as in the Corinthian. Sce 
plate 158, fig. 28. | ED 

The differences of it's character conſiſt of the —— particulars, 
I. That the volutes which generally deſcend and touch the Jeaves, 
are in ſome works of the antique 1 from them. 2. That the 
leaves are ſometimes uncqual in height, the lower row being the 
taller: and ſometimes both are equal. 3. That the volutes of the 
moderns generally ſpring out of the baſe; whereas in the antique 
they run rait the whole length of the abacus, over the ovolo, with- 
out ſtriking into the vaſe. 4. That the volutes, whole thickneſs is 
contracted in the middle, and enlarged both above and below in the 
antique, have their ſides parallel in the works of the moderns. 5. 
That the volutes, which have generally been made as if ſolid both by 
the ancients and moderns, are naw made much lighter and more 
airy ; the folds ſtanding hollow, and at a diſtance from one an- 
other. Refer. to Syſt. of Architec. p. 163, & ſeqq. 

CAPITAL, angular, that which ſupports the return of an entabla- 
ture, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 

CAPITAL, folded, that of a pilaſter in a re- entering angle, whether 
right or obtule. EEE. 

CariTAL; mutilated, that whoſe projecture is leſs on one ſide than 
another, as being too near ſome adjacent body or angle. 

CAPITAL; Attic, that which has leaves of partition, or water- 
leaves, in the gorgerin. i : 

CariTALS, /ymbelical, thoſe adorned with the attributes of hea- 
then deities, the marks of a victory, dignity, &c. | 

CAPITAL of a balufler, that part which crowns a baluſter, reſem- 
bling ſometimes the capital of ſome order, generally the Tonic. , 

CAPITAL of a triglyph, the plat-band over the triglyph, called by 
Vitruvius t@nza. It is ſometimes a triglyph, and pertorms the office 
of a capital to the Doric pilaſter. 

CariTAL of a niche, a kind of ſmall canopy made over a ſhallow 
niche, to cover a ſtatue. 

CariTAL of a lantern, a covering, ſometimes of one form, and 
ſometimes of another, which finiſhes the lantern of a dome. 

CAPITAL of a baſtion implies a line drawn from the point of the 
baſtion to the angle of the polygon; or from the point of the baſtion 
to the middle of the gorge. 25 | i 
CæxiraAls, among printers, large or initial letters, with which all 


periods, verſes, proper names, &c. commence. 


The ancient S. both Greek and Latin, are written wholly in 
capitals. Several editions of books, as Homer, &c. were formerly 
printed in capitals. 0 

CAPITANA, or CArTAIN galley, the chief or principal galley 
of a ſtate, not dignified with the title of a kingdom. 

CAPITANEATES, in Pruſſia, are a kind of noble feuds, or 
eſtates, which, beſides their revenue, raiſe their owners to the rank of 
nobility. They are alſo called capitanias, and ſtaroſties. 

CAPITANEI, or CATANE1, in Italy, a name given to thoſe 
dukes, marquiſſes, and counts, who were called caprtanct regis, and 
alſo to inferior perſons inveſted with fees. : | 

CAPITANEUS, an old term for tenant in capite, or chief. 

CArITANEUS ecclefie, the ſame with advocate. 

CAPITANIA, a denomination applied to the twelve govern- 
ments eſtabliſhed by the Portugueſe in Braſil. | 

CAPITANIA is alſo the office or dignity of a captain, and more 


| eſpecially a perpetual feud, See CAPLTANEATE. 


CAPITATED plants, capitate plantz, in botany, a name given by 
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Collection of civil and canonical laws, a 
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Mr. Ray to thoſe plants, whoſe ſeed, together with their down, 
being included in a ſcaly calyx, are conglomerated into a roundiſh 
figure like a head. Carduvs, centaury, cinaray &c. are of this kind. 

CAPITATION, a tax or impoſition raiſed on each perſon in 
conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, &c. 

CAriTATION likewiſe denotes a certain ſum of money, impoſed 
per head, in exigences of ſtate, 

CAPITATUS, in are! the ſmooth cottus, without any 
ſcales, called in Engliſh the bull-head, or miller's thumb. 

CAPITE, in law, aa ancient tenure of land, held immediately of 
the king, as of his crown, either by knight's ſervice, or ſoccage. It 
is 2 aboliſhed. 1 a 3 

APITE cenſi, in Roman antiquity, the poorer ſort e, who 
in the 8 aſſeſſments, were valued at little or 1 — and 
reckoned as the ſixth claſs of citizens. See CENSsus. 

CAPITIS nonus, in anatomy, the ſame with the rectus capitis ante- 
rior longus. | 

Cariris par tertium, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called maſ- 
toidzus lateralis, and trachelomaſtoidzus. 

CAPITO, in ichthyology, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of cy- 
prinus, as the chub, rudd, &c. It is a longer-bodied fiſh than t 
carp; and it's head is black, large, and ſomewhat flat. It is a river- 
fiſh, loves the covert of old ſtumps of trees and hollow banks ; gives 
2 anglers much diverſion, but is not a very delicate fiſh. See 

HUB, | 

Cariro is alſo a name given to the mugil or mullet, 

Cairo cæruleus, the blue chub, called alſo the jentling : it is 
common in the Danube, and other large German rivers. 

Capi ro rapax, the corvus piſcis, not unlike our chub. 

CAPITOL, CariroLirum, in antiquity, a famous fort, or caſtle, 
on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, wherein was a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter, thence alſo denominated Capitolinus, in which the ſenate an- 
ciently aſſembled ; and which till ſerves as the city-hall, or town- 
houſe, for the meeting of the conſervators of the Roman people. 

The capitol conſiſted of three parts: a nave, ſacred to Jupiter; 
and two wings, or ailes, to Juno and Minerva. This beautiful 
edifice contained the moſt ſacred depoſits of religion, ſuch as 
the ancylia, the books of the Sibyls, &c. It was aſcended by 
ſtairs ; Lipfus reckons one hundred in number, becauſe there were 
ſo many in the aſcent of the Tarpeian rock. The frontiſpiece and 
fides were encompaſſed with galleries, wherein thoſe, who had the 
honour of a triumph, entertained the ſenate at a magnificent ban- 
quet, after the performance of ſacrifice to the gods. Both inſide and 
outſide were enriched with numerous ornaments ; the ſtatue of Ju- 
piter, with his golden thunderbolt, his ſcepter, and crown, were the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed. 

CAPITOLINE games, in antiquity, annual games, or combats, 
inſtituted by Camillus in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and in com- 
memoration of the Capitol's not being ſurpriſed by the Gauls. 

There was alſo another kind of Capitoline games inſtituted by Do- 
mitian, when rewards and crowns were beſtowed on the poets, ora- 
tors, hiſtorians, and muſicians, Theſe were celebrated every five 


cars. 
F CAPITOLINI, a college of men reſiding in the ancient capitol 
and arx ; they had the care of celebrating the Capitoline games. 

CAPITOUL, an appellation given to the chief magiſtrate of 
Thoulouſe, on account of their meeting in a place called the capitol 
they are eight in number, are choſen annually, and have each the 
vernment of a capitoulate, or precinct, like the wards of London. 

CAPITOULATE, a term applied to the ſeveral quarters or diſ- 
tris of the city of Thoulouſe, each under the direction of a capitoul. 

CAPITULA ruralia, aſſemblies or chapters held by rural deans 
and parochial clergy, within the precinct of each deanry; held at firſt 
every three weeks, afterwards once a month, and more ſolemnly 
once a quarter, 

CAPITULAR, or CAPITULARY, a book divided into ſeveral 
chapters, or capitula ; but, by particular application, is taken for a 
more eſpecially for thoſe 
laws and regulations which the kings of France made at the public 
meetings of the biſhops and temporal lords, for the government of the 
church. It being a difficult matter to cauſe the capitulars to be every- 
where obſerved, they were therefore, in courſe of time, intirely for- 

t. | 
S"CAPITULATION, in military affairs, a treaty made between 
the garriſon or inhabitants of a place beſieged, and the beſiegers, for 
delivering up the place on certain conditions expreſſed in the treaty. 

The moſt honourable and ordinary terms of capitulation are, to 
march out at the breach with arms and baggage, drums beating, co- 
lours flying, a match lighted at both ends, and ſome pieces of cannon, 
waggons, and .convoys, for their baggage, and for the ſick and 
wounded. When the garriſon leaves the place, the army of the be- 


ſiegers is put under arms, and ranged in two files, at the head of | 


which are the general and principal officers, between which the gar- 
riſon paſſes. | 

CAPITULATION, in the German polity, implies a contract made 
by the emperor with the electors, in the name of all the princes and 
ſtates of the empire, before he is declared emperor ; which he ratifies 


before he is raiſed to the imperial dignity, and engages to obſerve in- 
violably in the courſe of his reign. | 


By the capitulation, the emperor undertakes, 1. To defend the 


church and the empire. 2. To obſerve the fundamental laws of the 
8 And, 3. To maintain and preſerve the riglits, privileges, 
an 


immunities of the electors, princes, and other ſtates of the em- 
1 in the capitulation. The imperial capitulabions are con- 
i as 


de fundamental laws of the _ : 
CAPITULDM, in anatomy, a little head, eſpecially of a bone. 


Caxrirurun, among botaniſts, the head or compound flower of 
any plant. See UMBELLA. 


| 


CAPITULUM, in ancient military affairs, was a tranſi "I 
wherein were holes through which paſſed the firings — 
arms of huge engines, as balliſtz; &c. were played or worked 

CAPITULUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denoted part of a cha 


of the Bible read and explained. Thus, ire ad capitulum implied 
, 


to go to ſuch a lecture. 
APIVARO, in zoology; in Portugueſe, 3 ſound 
it 


in Braſil, and deſcribed to be an amphibious animal, with a bod 
like a hog, a head like a hare; and without a tail. It ſits Xn 
continually on it's poſteriors, like an ape. It lives all day in the 
ſea, and at night comes aſhore to ravage the gardens, 
trees: the fleſh is wholeſome food: 
CAPNELZMON, a ſpecies of reſin which flows . 
being warmer, thinner, and more fluid than all other ſorts of reſins 
ſo as neatly to approach the nature of oil; and evaporating plenti. 
fully on being expoſed to the fire; whence the name, which ſigni. 
fies 18 oil: It is ſometimes called p;anthos, or flour of pitch 
CAPNICON, in Roman antiquity, chimney-money, or a tax 
levied for ſmoke on all who kept a fire: 1 
CAPNISTON, in ancient phyſic, oil; whoſe fumes; rendered 
aromatic by burning ſpices, were conveyed to the affected part. 
CAPNITIS, or Ca rNITAS jaſpis, in ancient natural hiſtory 
the name of a ſpecies of chalcedony, of a browniſh ground, clouded 
with a large miſt of blackiſh, reſembling a column of ſmoke. It is 


very common in the Eaſt Indies, and ſometimes found in Germany 
and France, 


CAPNOMANCY, a kindof divination by means of ſmoke, uſed 
by the ancients in their ſacrifices. 

Capnomancy alſo conſiſted in the obſervation of the ſmoke riſing 
from Poppy and jaſmine ſeed, caſt upon lighted coals. 

CAPO, in ichthyology, a name given to a ſpecies of ug, cal. 
led in Engliſh the red gurnard. 

CAPOC, in commerce, a ſort of cotton as ſoft as ſilk, ſo fine 
and ſhort that it cannot be ſpun. It is uſed in the Eaſt Indies, and 
alſo in Europe, to line palanquins, to make beds, mattraſſes, 
cuſhions, pillows, &c. 

CAPOLLIN, in botany ; Mexicanarum Hernandez, ſeu Ceraſus 
dulcis Indica. It is a tree of moderate bigneſs, with leaves like dioſe 
of an almond, or our country cherry-tree. The flowers hang down 
in bunches, which are ſucceeded by fruit reſembling our cherries. 
It bloſſoms in the ſpring, and bears fruit all the ſummer ; it requires 
a temperate climate, and grows in gardens and fields in Mexico, as 
well ſpontaneouſly as by cultivation. 

The juice of the young buds mollifies the tongue when parched 
by heat. A decoQtion of the bark being expoſed to the ſun for fif- 
teen days, and the weight of a dram of it taken, cures the dyſentery, 
The powder helps inflammations. In times of dearth, they make 
bread and drink of the fruit; but it affords: an aliment inclining te 
melancholy, giving a rankneſs to the breath, and making the teeth 
black. There are three ſpecies of this tree, which differ only in 
fruit ; but all of them hang in cluſters. 


CAPON, a cock chicken caſtrated young, generally as ſoon as 
left by the dam. : 

They are of uſe either to lead chickens, ducklings, pheaſants, &c. 
and defend them from the kites and buzzards; or to feed for the 
gg they being reckoned more delicate than either a cock or a 

en. 


and root up 


taneouſly, 


CAPONE, in ichthyology, a name given by the Italians to the 
fiſh called the Hirundo and corvus by authors, and by Artedi made 2 
ſpecies of the 7rigla. 

CAPONIERE, or CA rONNIERE, in fortification, is a paſſage 
from one work to another, ten or twelve feet wide, covered on each 
ſide by a parapet, terminating in a ſlope or glacis. 

The capontere differs from the coller, in that the latter poſſeſſes 


the whole breadth of the ditch, whereas the former only takes up a 


part of it. See COFFER, 


Caponteres are partly under-ground, and partly above it. They 
are ſo on ſcreened at the top, that no bomb or carcaſs can pene- 
trate them. 


CAPOT, at picquet, is when one of the gameſters wins all the 
cards, in which caſe he gains forty points. 

CAPPADINE, a ſort of ſilk flock, taken from the upper part of 
the ſilk-worm cod, after the true ſilk has been wound off. It is alſo 
called 557 and carbaſs. 

CAPPANUS, in zoology, the name by which ſome call that 
| rey of ſea- worm which bores into and deſtroys the bottoms of 


ips. 5 

CAPPEROL coronde, a name given by the Ceyloneſe to a pecu- 
liar kind of cinnamon, eſteemed the third in value: this has a very 
ſtrong taſte and ſmell of camphor, and it's name with the natives 
ſignihes camphorated cinnamon. The tree which produces it, 
grows very plentifully in many parts of the iſland of Borneo, but is 
not met with in the eaſtern parts of it. This is often ſold to the 
Danes and Engliſh. The bark is greatly inferior to the true cinna- 
mon in ſmell, taſte, and virtue. 

CAPRA, in aſtronomy, an appellation given to the ſtar CAPEL- 
LA, N ſometimes alſo to the conſtellation CAPRICORN. See thoſe 
articles. 

Car RA, in ornithology, a name ſometimes given to the vanellus, 
or lapwing. ; 

CAPRA ſaltans, in meteorology, a fiery meteor, or exhalation, 
which ſometimes appears in the atmoſphere ; the exhalation is not 
a ſtrait line, but influted, conſiſting of windings in and out, reſem- 
_ the capering of a goat. 


obular capræ are mentioned both by ancient and modern natura- 


- liſts. Seneca is ſaid to have ſeen one in form of a large bull, about 


the bigneſs of the moon, when Paulus Amilius waged war againſt 
Perſeus, Such 
| ue 


5 
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1 was that ſeen about Michaclmas 1676, by no leſs than 
twelve counties at once; it 15 deſcribed by Mr. Naſh, as it appeared 
near Scighford in Staffordſhire, as of a globular ligure moving by 
zerks, and making ſhort reſts at every one of them, leiting fall drops 
Je fre which were parts of it's body; for it decreaſed in magni— 
page farther it went, and the oftener it dropped, till at length 
a l cared. 
n 8988 in ancient huſhandry, a kind of iron leg, 
ſhaped like a goat, which was laid on the tribula, to make it more 
effectual in ſeparating the corn from the ears, in threſhing. : 
CAPRARIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angiofpermia 
claſs. Ihe calyx is divided into hve ſegments; the corolla is bell- 
ſhaped, and divided into hve parts; the capſule has two valves, 
and contains many ſceds. There are three ſpecies, none of them 
natives of Britain. | 
CAPREOLATA plante, are ſuch plants as turn, wind, and 
climb along the ſurface of the earth, and ſticks or trees, by means 
of their cpi, or tendrils ; as gourds, melons, cucumbers, &c. 
CAPREOLI, in ancient architecture, a ſort of rafters or timbers, 
ſerving to ſuſtain the cane, cither in building or machines. They 


= 


Were thus called from the atfini'y of their form and office to wil 


S CAPREOLUS, in anatomy, the helix, or outer ambit of the ear. 

CAPREOLUS, in botany, the claſper or tendril of vines, peas, and 
ſuch like creeping plants. Sce CIRRUS, ; ; 

CAPREOLUS, in the agriculture of the ancients, a kind of hoe 
with two fangs, for ſtirring the ground, FIR : 

CAPRICE, in muſic, a term applied to certain pieces, in which 
the compoſer gives a looſe to his fancy, and not being confined ei- 
ther to particular meaſures, or keys, runs diviſions according to his 
mind, without any premaditation. 

CapRICE, in architecture, denotes an edifice of a peculiar taſte, 
and deviating from the received rules of that art. 

CAPRICORN, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, repreſented on the globe in the form of a goat, with a fiſh's 
tail. It is the tenth; ſign in order, and is marked thus Vf in books. 
According to Ptolemy and Tycho, it contains 28 ſtars, according to 
Hevelius 29, and according to Flamſteed 51. 

This conſtellation is very properly repreſented by the wild goat, 
whoſe nature being to ſeck it's food from the bottom to the top of 
taountains, climbing from rock to rock, fitly emblemizes the aſcent 
of the ſun, from the loweſt point, in the beginning of this ſign, to 
it's highelt p:tch or ſummit, in the ſummer ſolſtice. Woe 

CArRICORN, tropic 2f, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, which is pa- 
rallel to the equinoCtial, and at 23? 3o' diſtance from it ſouth- 
wards, 

CarrrcoORN-beetle, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cerambyx. 
See BEETLE. 

CAPRIFICATION, a method uſed in the Levant, for ripen- 
ing the fruit of the domeſtic hg-tree, by means of inleQts bred in 
that of the wild fig- tree. 

It is ſaid, that theſe figs will never come to maturity, unleſs 
wounded by the inſe&s depoſiting their eggs. Poſlibly the reaſon 
of this effect may be their lacerating the veſſels of the fruit, and 
thereby renlering them ſuſceptible of a greater quantity of nutri- 
cious juice. 

Plums and pears, wonndcd in the ſame manner, are found to 
ripen ſooneſt, and the pulp about the wound has a more exquilite 
taſte than the reſt. 

CAPRIFICATLON alſo denotes the art of propagating the palm- 
tree, 

CAPRIFICUS, in botany, the lefler ſpurg? or eſula. 

CAPRIOLES, in the mancge, leaps that a horſe makes in the 
fame place, without advancing, in ſuch a manner, that when he 1s 
at the height of the leap, he jerks out with his hinder legs evem and 
near. It is the moſt difficult of all the high manege. It differs 
from a croupade in this, that in a croupade the horſe does not thew 
Ris ſhoes; and from a ballotade, becauſe in this he does not jerk 
out. To make a horſe work well at capriz/es, he muſt be put be- 
tween two pillars, and taught to raiſe firſt his fore-quarters, and 
then his hind-quarters, while his fore are yet in the air, for whieh 
end you muſt give the whip and the poingon. 

CAPSARIUS, a ſervant, who anciently attended the Roman 
youth to ſchool, carrying a capſa, or ſatchel, with their books in it. 

CarsAR1vs, an attendant at the baths, to whom perſons com- 
mitted the keeping of their clothes. | 


CAPsARIVUS was he, among the Roman bankers, who had the 
care of the money-chelt or colfer. 

CAPSICUM, or GUiNEA-PEPPER, a genus of the pentandria 
mongynia claſs. The corolla is rotated, and the berry wants juice. 

here are two ſpecies, both natives of the Indies. The feeds are 
uſed in ſauces and pickles. A decoction of it with pennyroyal is 
commended by ſome to expel a dead child. The ſkins boiled. and 
uled as a gargle, are good againſt the tooth-ach ; a cataplaſm of the 
leeds, powdered and mixed with honey, applicd to the throat, is 
good for the quinſy. | 

CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, ſtrong plates of iron which come 
over the trunnions ef a gun, and keep it in the carriage. 

; They are faſtened by a hinge to the prize-plate, that they may 
lift up and down, and form a part of an arch in the middle to re- 
cæive a third part of the thickneſs of the trunnions; for two thirds 
are let into the Carriage, and the other end is faſtened by two iron 
wedves, called the fore-locks and keys. 

 CAPSTAN, a large maſſy colunin ſhaped like a truncated cone, 
and placed perpendicularly on the deck of a ſhip, and turned by le- 
VI, or bars, which paſs through holes pierced in it's upper extre- 

» by mcans of a cable which winds round the barrel, 
No. 38. Vor. I. 
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to draw up burdens faſtened to the end of the cable ; allo to weigh 
the anchors, &c. Sce Plate 24, fig. 9. 

The word is alſo written capftand, capſtern, and even capſtotu. It 
is formed from the French 3 which ſignifies the ſame, 

The power of the cap/tan is reducible to that of the Axis iu pert- 
trochis. ; ; 1 

De Camus conſiders the cat an as a perpetual LE VER. 

By the capftan veſicls are drawn aſhore, and hoiſted up to be re- 
fitted; anchors weighed, and fails hoiſted, &c. 

There are commonly two cap/tans in a ſhip of war; the main- 
cattan placed behind the mainmait, ſtanding on the firſt deck, and 
reaching four or five feet above the ſecond : this is alſo called dou- 
ble-cap/tan, becauſe it has two drimm-heads; and ſerves two decks for 
drawing of anchors ; and becauſe it's force may be doubled by ap- 
plying hands on each deck;. It has bars; whelps, &c, for turning 
and ſtopping it, See Plate 125, fig. 2, N* 32, or Plate 24, fig. 10. 
And the jeer-capftan, or little-capftan : this ſtands! on the ſecond 
deck, between the main-malt and the mizen : it's uſe is, chiefly, to 
heave upon the jeer-rope, or to heave upon the viol, to hold off b 
when the anchor is weighed ; and on other occaſions where a lefs 
force is required, than to weigh the anchors, &c. Sce Ne 33, or 
fig. 9, Plate 24. 5 

The French call that an Engliſh caßſtan where there are only half- 
bars uſed ; and which, for that reaſon, is only half perforated : this 
is thicker than the others, | | 

FUL 25 is alſo a flying caßſtun, which may be moved from place to 
place. 

Ihe parts of a cagſtan are, the foot d, which is the loweſt part; 
the ſpindle y, the ſmalleſt part of which turns round in an iron ſoc- 
ket, called the ſaucer ; the whelps, , a fort of brackets ſet into the 
body of the cafſſan cloſe under the bars, and reaching downwards 
from the lower part of the drum-head to the deck ; the barrel A, 
the main body of the whole; the drum-head c, which is a broad 
cylindric piece of word fixed above the barrel and whelps, in which 
are the holes for the bars to be put into; the bars, which are ſmall 
pieces of timber by which the men heave ; the pins, as e, which. 
are little bolts of iron, thruſt perpendicularly through the holes of 
the drum-head, and through a correſpondent hole in the end of the 
bar, made to receive them when the bars are fixed ; the pawls, 


1 


which are pieces of iron bolted to one end of the beams of the deck, 


cloſe to the body of the capſlan, but ſo as that it have liberty to turn 
about every way; and againſt them do the whelps of the carftar 
bear; ſo as that by them the capſtan may bgyltopped from turning 
back, There are alſo hanging pawls, as g, g, ig. 10, which reach 
from the deck above to the drum-head immediately beneath it; and 
laſtly, the ſwifter, which is a rope paſſed horizontally through holes 
in the outer ends of the bars and drawn tight, deſigned to keep the 
men ſteady whilſt they work, and to afford room for a greater num- 
ber to work at once; | 

Ihe terms belonging to the uſe of the cagſtan are, rig the capſtan, 
i. e. fix the bars in their reſpective holes; heave the capftan, i. e. go 
round with it heaving on the bars; ſurge the capſian; and came up 
capſtun, that is, ſlacken the cable which you heave by; in a like 
ſenſe they allo ſay, launch out the capſtan; pawl cut the capſtan, ſigni- 
hes, ſtop it from going back. 

CAPSULA, or CAPSELLA, denotes a bag, pouch, ſatchel, or 
receptacle of divers kinds of things. 

CAPSULE, among botaniſts, implies a hollow pericarpium or 
ſced-veſſel, which cleaves or parts in ſome determinate manner: it 
is compoſed of ſeveral dry, elaſtic valves, which uſually burſt open at 
the points, when the ſeeds are ripe ; it differs from a pod, in being 
roundifh and ſhort. Sce Pop. 

This kind of pericarpium ſometimes contains one cell or cavity, 
ſometimes more : in the firſt caſe, it is called unilocular, as it 1s 
bilocular, trilocular, &c. when it contains two, three, &c. cells or 
cavities. 

CAPSULA communis, or of the porta, in anatomy, is a membrane 
ariſing from the peritoneum, and incloling the trunk of the vena porta 
after it's entrance into the liver, as a caſe, or cover; dividing itſelf 
into the fame number of branches, and accompanying all, even in 
it's ſmalleſt ramifications. 

The ſame capſula, or membrane, likewiſe incloſes the porus bila- 
rius, and other veffels of the liver; whence it takes the name of 
capſula communis, 


CAPSULA cardis, a membrane inveſting the heart: more uſually . 
called the pericardium. 

CAPSULE atrabilarie, in anatomy, called alſo renes foie 
and glandulz renales, are two glands ſituate near the kidneys : called 
atrabilares, from a black liquor found in their cavity; and ſuccentu- 
riati and renales, from their poſition, They are about the bigneſs of 
a nux Tama ; their figures are ſomewhat various; in ſome bodies 
round, in others triangular, ſquare, &, The membrane where- 
with they are covered is very fine: their cavity is pretty large for 
their bulk, "Their ule is very obſcure. 

CAPSUL# ſeminales, the ſame with VESICUL® ſeminales, 

CaPSULA, in chemiſtry, is an carthen veflel, in form of a pan; 
wherein things are frequently placed, that are to undergo very vio- 
lent operations of the hre. a 

CAPSULATE plants, thoſe ſurniſhed with capſules for the re- 
ception of their ſceds. | 

CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are various degrees, 
diſtinguiſhed by their commands: as, 

CAPTAIN 6f a company, Or 1149p, is an inferior officer, who com- 
mands a company of ſoot, or troop of horſe, under the colonel, 

In the like ſenſe, we ſay, a captarn of dragoons, of grenadiers, of 
marines, of invalids, &c. | 

In the horſe and foot guards, the captains are ſtyled colonels; 


being 
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being uſually perſons of rank, and general officers of the army. In 
the colonel's company of a regiment, i. e. the firſt company, or 
that whereof he himſelf is captain, the commanding officer is called 
captain-lieutenant. 

The duty of this officer is to be careful to keep his company full 
of able-bodjed ſoldiers, to viſit their tents and lodgings, to ſee What 
is wanting, pay them well, cauſe them to keep themſelves neat and 
clean in their clothes, and to keep their arms bright. He has 
power in his own company of making ferjeants and corporals. 

CAPTAIN, ſecond, one whoſe command having been taken away, 


that is joined to another captain, to ſerve under him, and receive 
Pay as a captain reformed, 


Among the French, there are alſo ſecond captains, who never had 


companies ot their own. 


CAPTAIN en pred, a captain kept in pay, that is not yet reformed. 
CAPTAIN-/teutenant, is he who commands a troop, or company, 
in the name and place of ſome other perſon, who has the commiſ- 
ſion, with the title, honour, and pay thereof; but is diſpenſed 
withal, on account of his quality, from performing the functions of 


his poſt. 

Thus, the colonel, being uſually likewiſe captain of the firſt com- 
pany of his regiment, that company is commanded by his deputy, 
under the title of captain-lieutenant. So in England, France, &c. 
the king, prince, dauphin, &c. have uſually the titles, dignities, 
&c. of captains of the guards, gens d armes, &Cc. the real duty of which 
offices is perſormed by captains-lieutenant. 

CAPTAIN, emed. is one, who, upon a reduction of the forces, 
has his commiſſion and company ſuppreſſed x yet is continued cap- 
* either as ſecond to another, or without any poſt or command 
at all. 


CAPTAIN AH the guides, an officer appointed for providing guides 
for the army. 


CarTAin-general, he who commands in chief. 

CaPerTaiNn-general of Great Britain, is the higheſt military poſt in 
our army. In Holland, the office of captain-general is uſually joined 
with that of ſtadtholder. 


CAPTAIN H militia, he who commands a company of the militia 
or trained bands. Sce MiLITIA. 

CArTAINx PaSHaw, or CaroONDAN BASHAW, in the polity of 
the Turks, ſignifies the Turkiſh high-admiral. He poſſeſſes the 
third office of the empire, and is inveſted with the ſame power at 
ſea, that the vizir has on ſhore. Solyman II. inſtituted this office 
in favour of the famous Barbaroſſa, with abſclute authority over the 
officers of the marine and arſenal, whom he may puniſh, caſhier, or 
put to death, as ſoon as he is without the Dardanelles. He com- 
mands in chief in all the maritime countries, cities, caſtles, &c. 
and, at Conſtantinople, is the firſt magiſtrate of police in the vil- 
lages on the ſide of the Porte, and the canal of the Black-ſea. The 
mark of his authority is a large Indian cane, which he carries in his 
hand, both in the arſenal and with the army: 

The captain-baſhaw enjoys two ſorts of revenues; the one fixed. 
the other caſual. The firſt ariſe from a capitation of the iſlands in 
the Archipelago, and certain governments in Natolia and Gallipoli. 
The latter conſiſt in the pay of the men who die during a campaign; 
in a fifth of all prizes made by the begs; in the profits accruin 
from the labour of the ſlaves, whom he hires as rowers to the —_ 
ſignior; and in the contributions he exaQts in all places where he 
palles. Sce BazHAaw. SANE. 

CAPTAIN reis, or CAPIDAN reis, a Turkiſh grand pilot. 

CAPTAIN 75 ſhip, is a ſea- officer, whereof we make two kinds; 
the one of a {hip of war, the other of a trading veſlcl, 

CAPTAIN V a fhip of war, the officer who commands a ſhip of 
the line of battle, or a trigate bearing twenty guns or above. This 
officer ranks with a colonel in the army. | 

The officers who command {loops of war, bomb-ketches, fire- 
ſhips, or armed-ſhips, are only called commanders ; and theſe rank 
with majors in the army. 

The charge of a captain or commander of one of his majeſty's 
_ of war is very great and complicated, onng he is not only 
anſwerable for any bad conduct in the navigation, fighting, or equip- 
ping her, but alſo for the ill management of his inferior officers, 
whoſe particular charges he is commiſſioned to ſuperintend and 
content. | | 

By an eſtabliſhment made in 1700, near one third was retrenched 
from the ſea- pay, and that of a firſt rate fixed at 1/. of a ſecond rate 
at 16s. of a third rate at 13s. 6d. of a fourth rate at xos. of a fifth 
rate at 85. of a ſixth rate at 6s. per day. 

In admiral-ſhips, and all ſhips of the firſt rate, the French have 
two captains, two lieutenants, and two enſigns. 

CAPTAIN of a merchant ſhip, he who has the direction of the ſhip, 
her crew, lading, &c. In ſmall ſhips, and ſhort voyages, he is 
more ordinarily called the maſter. On the Mediterranean, he is 
called the patron, or patron. | 

CAPTAINS of port, among the French, officers eſtabliſhed in ſome 
conſiderable ſea- ports where there are arſenals, as at Breſt, Toulon, 
Dunkirk, &c. 

CAPTAINRY, in the French cuſtoms, the office of keeper of 
a royal palace, or ranger of a chace, foreſt, &c. 

CAPTION, in law, is where a commiſſion is executed, and the 
commiſſioners ſubſcribe their names to a certificate, declaring when 
and where the commiſſion was executed. It relates chiefly to com- 
miſſions, to take anſwers in chancery, and depoſitions of witnelles, 
and take fines of lands, &c. 

CAPTIVE, a ſlave or perſon taken by the enemy in war, or by 
a pirate or corſair. See SLAVE and PIRATE. 1 

CArrivx, among the Romans, differed from dedititii; as the 


former were taken by force, whercas the latter ſurrendered them- 
lelves. | 


———— 


their necks 


The Romans uſed their captives with great ſeverity 
and their perſons at. 


were expoſed to the ſoldiers to be trampled on, 
terwards {old by public auction. 

Captives were frequently burnt in the funeral piles of the Ancient 
warriors, as a ſacrifice to the infernal gods. See BukIAL. 

Thoſe of royal or noble blood had their heads ſhaven, and their 
hair ſent to Rome, to ſerve as decorations in female toys, &c. The 
were led in triumph loaden with chains through Rome, in the 2 
peror's train, at leaſt as far as the foot of the Capitoline mount, for 
they were not 33 to aſcend the ſacred hill, but carried thence 
to priſon. Thoſe of the prime quality were honoured with golden 
— on their hands as well as feet, and golden collars on their 
necks. 

CAPTIVITY, in ſcripture, denotes a puniſhment which God 
inflicted upon his people for their vices and infidelities. The firſt 
of theſe captivities is that of Egypt, from which Moſes delivered 
them; after which are reckoned ſix during the government of the 
judges : but the greateſt and molt remarkable were thoſe of Judah 
and Iſrael, which happened under the kings of each of theſe king- 
doms. It is generally believed that the ten tribes of Iſrael never 
came back again after their diſperſion ; and Joſephus and St, Jerom 
are of this opinion: nevertheleſs, when we examine the writings of 
the prophets, we find the return of Iſrael from captivity pointed out 
7 a manner almoſt as clear as that of the tribes of Benjamin and 

udah. 

The capttvittes of Judah are generally reckoned four ; the fourth 
and laſt ot which fell in the year of the world 3416, under Zedekiah 
and from this period begin the ſeventy years captivity, foretold by 
Jeremiah. . 

CaPT1viTY, princes of the, Since the deſtruction of the temple 
by the Romans, the Hebrews boaſt, that they have always had their 
heads, or particular princes, whom they call princes of the captivity, 
in the call and weſt, The princes of the capivjty in the eaſt governed 
the Jews, who dwelt at Babylon, in Chaldza, Aſſyria, and Perſia; 
and the princes of the captivity in the welt governed thoſe who dwelt 
in Judza, Egypt, Italy, and in other parts of the Roman empire, 
He who reſided in Judæa took up his abode commonly at Tiberias, 
and aflumed the title of Roſchabboth, head of the fathers or patri- 
archs. He preſided in aſſemblies, decided in cafes of conſcience; 
levied taxes fr the expences of his viſits, and had officers under him, 
who were diſpatched through the provinces for the execution of his 
orders. 

Something of this pageantry is ſaid to be ſtill kept up; perhaps 
that they may be furniſhed with an anſwer to the Chrittans, when 
they urge the prophecy of Jacob againſt them; the ſcepter they pre- 
tend being {till preſerved among them in the head of the captivity, 
See AECHMALOTARCHA. | | 

CAPTURE, ſignifies, particularly, prizes taken by ſhips of war 
at ſea, which are to be divided among the captors. Sce Pk1ze. 

CaPTURE allo denotes an arreſt or ſcizure of a criminal, dchtor, 
&c. at land. 

CAPUCHINS, religious of the order of St. Francis, in it's 
ſtrigeſt obſervance. They wear on their heads a capuce, a {tuff cap, 
or cowl, which they add to the ordinary Franciſcan habit. They 
are clothed with brown or grey; and never go in a coach, nor ever 
ſhave the head. 

CAPUCHIN is "likewiſe a particular ſpecies of pigeon, ſhaped 
like and reſembling the jacobine or jack, and ſeems to be a baſtard 
breed between that and a common pigeon. 

CAPUCIATI, a name applied to the followers of Wickliff in 
the 14th century, becauſe they did not uncover their heads before 
the hoſt, but kept on their capuce, or cap. 

CAPUCIATI1 is alſo the denomination of a faction which appeared 
in Auvergne in 1183, having at their head a carpenter named Du- 
rand; thus called becauſe they wore the image of the Virgin in their 
white linen capuces, as the badge of their engagement. 

CAPUCINE, in botany, the name by which the French call the 
CARDAMINDUM, or nafturtium Indicum, a plant commonly kept in 
our gardens for the beauty of it's flower, and it's uſe in ſallads and 

ickles. 9 
, CAPUENA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the Ame- 
rican ſeas among the — and about the ſhore, and eſteemed a 
very delicate one for the table. It is of a long and rounded ſhape: 
it's uſual length is about five inches. 

CAPUT bareniz, the head of the barony, in ancient cuſtoms, 
denotes the ancient or chief ſcat, or caſtle of a nobleman, where he 
made his uſual reſidence, and held his court; ſometimes alſo called 
caput honoris, or the head of the honour, 3, 

The caput barmmie could not be ſettled in dowry ; nor could it be 
divided among the daughters, in caſe there were no ſon to inherit; 
but was to deſcend intire to the eldeſt daughter, cœteris filiabus ain 
unde ſatisfaftis. 

Carvr comcutiens, in anatomy, the name given by Douglas, and 
ſome others, to a muſcle, deſcribed by Albinus under the name ol 
the intertranſuerſarius colli, among ſome others of the ſame nature, 
which he diſtinguiſhes according to their ſituation into pe, and 
poſteriores. This being of the former number, Winſlow calls it the 
TRANSVERSALIS fecundus anterior. 

Caevur cordis, a name ſometimes given to the upper and larger 
ſide of the heart, otherwiſe called it's BASIS. 

Carur dracmis, a denomination given by ſome to a fixed ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, in the head of the conſtellation dracs, called 
alſo by the Arabs raſaben and eltanm. See Nopx. : 

Carvur gallinaginis, or galli gallinacei, cack*s head, a kind of ſep- 
tum, or ſpongious border, at the extremities or 1 of each of 
the vgſiculæ „ eee ; ſerving to prevent the ſeed coming from one 
ſide, from Tuſhing upon, and ſo ſtopping, the diſcharge of the 


other. 
' | Some 
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Some vill have it's uſe to be, to prevent the impulſe of the ſeed 
From dilating the orifices of the ve/iculz, and ſo ouſing out, except 
when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of the ſurrounding parts; as in co- 

ation: but this, according to Dr. Drake, is rather the office of a 
diſtinct caruncle placed at each orifice, and acting as a valve. Sce 
Plate 80, fig. 8, lil. 9. : þ 

Carur jrjunit, a name given to Aſh-Wedneſday, as being the 
firſt day of the LexT-faft. | ; 

CarvurT lupinum. An outlawed felon was 2 ſaid to have 
caput lupinum, and might be knocked on the head like a wolf, be- 
cauſe having renounced all law, he was to be dealt with as in a ſtate 
of nature : Bat now the wilful killing of ſuch a one 1s murder, un- 
leſs in the endeavour to apprehend him. TE 

Carur MEDusA, a northern conſtellation included in that of 
ah rn MoRTUUM, in chemiſtry, that thick, dry matter, which 
remains after diſtillation of any thing, but eſpecially of minerals. 

The caput mortuum, called allo terra damnata, is found in form of 
a friable, porous matter, without taſte or ſmell : it 1s ranked among 
the chemical elements, and ſuppoſed to conſtitute the dry, fixed, 
earthy, and ſolid part of all bodies whatever. It is what the che- 
miſts call a paſſive element or principle, ſerving as the baſis or ſup- 

rt of the active ones. 

Capur mventium ſecundus, in anatomy, a name given by Fallo- 

jus, and others, to a muſcle called by Albinus 6:venter cervicis, and 
by ſome the complexus. = 3 f 

Carur porcinum, ſwine's head, a denomination given by the Ro- 
mans to an order of BATTLE more 1 called cuneus. 

Carur purgia, a barbarous term uſed by ſome phylicians to de- 
note medicines which cleanſe the head, either in the way of ſneez- 
ing, more frequently called errhines ; or by chewing in the way of 
* called apyphlegmatizants. See ERRHINA and STERNU- 

ATIVE. 
; CAPYBARA, in zoology, the thick-headed hippopotamus, of 
Braſil in America, with no tail: it is called porcus fluviatilis, the 
river-hog, from the reſemblance it bears to the hog- kind. See 
HiePOPOTAMUS. 

CARA, in botany, a name given to a plant of the parſnip kind, 
with large and eſculent roots, of which the ſoldiers of Cæſar made a 
fort of bread. Our word carrot is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be derived 
from this cara. 

CARABINE, a fire-arm, ſhorter than a muſket, carrying a ball 
of 24 in the pound, borne by the light-horſe, hanging at a belt over 
the left ſhoulder. 

The barrel is two fect and a half long, and is ſometimes furrowed 
ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the range of the piece. 

CARABINEERS, a fort of light horſe, chiefly among the French, 
carrying longer carabines than the reſt, and uſed ſometimes on foot. 

CA BUS, in zoology, a genus of celezptera, or four-winged 


flies, the antennæ of which are oblong, ſlender, and ſetaceous; and 


the thorax is ſomewhat convex, marginated, of a cordated figure, 
and truncated in the hinder part. 

CARACALLA, a long garment, having a ſort of hood a-top, 
and reaching to the heels ; it was anciently worn among the Ro- 
mans both by men and women, in the city and the camp, and was a 
kind of caſſock or ſurtout. It is deſcribed as made of ſeveral pieces 
cut and ſewed together, and hanging down to the feet. The cara- 
calla, with an omiſſion of the capuchin, became afterwards an eccle- 

ical garment. 

CARACARA, in ornithology, a Braſilian ſpecies of ſparrow- 
hawk, the bark of. which is of a pale-brown colour, bemnifully va- 
riegated with white and yellow ſpots. They are great deſtroyers of 
poultry. See Plate 31. 

CARACOL, in the manege, the half turn which a horſeman 
makes, either to the right or left, changing hands, that his enemy 
may be uncertain on which ſide he intends to attack, whether in 
front or flank. 


CARACOL is alſo the half turn which the horſe always makes af- 


ter each diſcharge, in order to paſs from the front to the rear of the | 


ſquadron. 


CARACOL, in architecture, denotes a ſtair-caſe in a ſpiral or 
heliacal form. 


CARACOLI, a kind of metal, of which the natives in the Ca- 


ribbec iſlands make a kind of ornament in the form of a creſcent, 
which they alſo call caracoli. This metal comes from the main 


nd; and the common opinion is, that it is a compound of ſilver, 


copper, and a large proportion of gold, ſomething like the Corin- 
thian braſs of the ancients. Theſe metals are ſo rfectly mixed 

and incorporated together, that the compound which reſults from 
them, it is ſaid, has a colour that never alters, how long ſoever it 
remains in the fea or under ground. The Americans make of it 
rings, buckles, cane-heads, &c. 


CARACT, or Carar, the name of that weight which expreſ- 
ſes the depree of fineneſs that gold 1s of. 
he mint-maſter, or cultum, has fixed the purity of gold at 24 
carag?s ; though it is not poſſible ſo to purify and 4 that metal, 
but it will want ſtill about one fourth part of a carat in abſolute 
tag and perfection. The cara# is divided into 1, +, Pe, and . 
heſe degrees ſerve to diſtinguiſh the greater or leſſer quantity of 
alloy therein contained : for inſtance, gold of 22 caradts, which 
gold{miths generally work in, is that which has two parts of ſilver, 
or of any other metal, and 22 of fine gold. Two troy grains make 
a carat grain. 
'ARACT is alſo a certain weiglit which goldſmiths and jewellers 
uſe wherewith to weigh precious ſtones and pearls. "The carat 
weighs four grains, but ſomething lighter than the grains of other 


weights. Each of theſe grains is ſubdivided into 4, 4, F, . &c. 
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CARAGACH, in commerce, a cotton that comes from Smyrna, 
by the way of Marſeilles. 

CARAGROUCH, a ſilver coin of the empire, weighing nine 
drams. It goes at Conſtantinople for 120 aſpers. There are four 
ow of them, which are all equally current, and of the ſame va- 
ue. 

CARAGUAT A, in botany, a Braſilian name for the common 
2 aloe. An inciſion being made in the ſhoots of this plant, 
there flows out a great quantity of liquor; of which the inhabi- 
tants of Braſil make wine, vinegar, honey, and ſugar. 

CARKAGUATA is alſo a ſort of thiſtle which grows in Braſil, 
and in ſome other parts of America. The leaves of this plant 
being ſteeped in water, and afterward well waſhed and rubbed, af- 
ford a kind of flax very fine and ſtrong, proper for ſeveral manu- 
factures. The Americans make fiſhing- nets of it. 

CARAITES, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Jews, a reli- 
2 ſect among that people, who adhere cloſely to the text and 
etter of the ſcriptures, rejecting the rabbinical interpretations, and 
the cabbala. 

Aben Ezra, and ſome other rabbins, treat the Caraites as Sad- 
ducees; but Leo de Juda calls them, more accurately, Sadducees 
reformed ; becauſe they believe the immortality of the ſoul, pa- 
radiſe, hell, reſurrection, &c. which the ancient Sadducees denied. 
He adds, however, that they were doubtleſs originally real Saddu- 
cees, and ſprung from among them, 

Mr. I. 3 confidently aſſerts, that ſoon after the prophets 
had ceaſed, the Jews became divided on the ſubject of works of 
ſupererogation: ſome maintained their neceſſity from tradition; 
whilſt others, keeping cloſe to the written law, ſet them aſide; 
and it was from theſe laſt that Caraitiſm commenced. He adds, 
that after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, the obſerva- 
tion of the law being to be re-eſtabliſhed, there were ſeveral prac- 
tices found proper for that end ; and theſe, once introduced, were 
looked upon as eſſential, and appointed by Moſes; which was the 
origin of Phariſaiſm ; as a contrary party, continuing to keep cloſe 
to the letter, founded Carattiſm. 

The Caraites paſs for the moſt learned of the Jewiſh doRors z 
they are chiefly to be met with in Poland, Muſcovy, and the Eaſt; 
they are but few in compariſon of the bulk of the Jews, who 
are of the party of the Rabbins : the latter have ſo great an aver- 
ſion for the Caraztes, that they will have no alliance, nor even con- 
verſation with them : they treat them as baſtards ; and if a Caraite 
would turn Rabbiniſt, the other Jews would not receive him. 

The Caraites, however, do not ablolutely reject all kind of traditions; 
but only ſuch as do not appear well grounded. Selden, who is very 
expreſs on this point, in his Uxor * obſerves, that beſides 
the mere text, they yy certain interpretations, which they call 
hereditary, and which are proper traditions. Their theology only 
ſeems to differ from that of the other Jews, in that it is -purer, 
and clearer of ſuperſtition: they give no credit to the explications 
of the Cabbaliſts, chimerical allegories, nor to any conſtitutions 
of the Talmud, but what are conformable to the fcripture, and may 
be drawn from it by juſt and neceſſary conſequences. 

Caleb, a Carrite, reduces the difference between them and the 
Rabbiniſts to three points: 1. In that they deny the oral law to 
come from Moſes, and reject the cabbala. 2. In that they abhor 
the talmud, 3. In that they obſerve the feaſts, as the ſabbaths, 
&c. much more rigorouſly than the Rabbins do. To this may be 
added, 4. That they extend the degrees of affinity, wherein mar- 
riage is prohibited, almoſt to infinity. 

ARAMANGCE, a drug brought from China, and which is 
much valued by the Tonquineſe. | 

CARANDA, in the materia medica, the tamarind-tree. | 

CARANNA, a concrete reſinous juice, exuding from a large 
tree, of which we have no particular accounts ; it 1s brought from 
New Spain and ſome other parts of America in little males, rolled 
up in leaves of flags ; externally of a dark browniſh colour, inter- 
nally brown with a caſt of red, variegated with iregular white 
ſtreaks ; ſomewhat ſoft and tenacious as it firſt comes over, but in 
keeping grows dry and friable. 

| his reſin affords by diſtillation a fine odoriferous oil, which is 
eſteemed, as well as the reſin itſelf, a very powerful external re- 
medy, in caſes of pain, tumours, and wounds of the nerves. It 
is even uſed by ſome in the gout and ſciatica. It is made into a 
plaiſter, with the addition of Chio turpentine, and oil of mace, 
which is applied to the ſtomach in caſes of indigeſtions; and to the 
head, for the cure of inveterate pains there. 

CARANTIA, in botany, the ceratoma, carb, ſiligua dulcis, or 
ſweet pipe of other writers. 

CARAPACLE, the thick, ſolid, firm ſhell, which covers the 
turtle or tortoiſe ; and to which adhere thoſe fine tranſparent ſhells, 
which are known under the name of tortoiſe-ſhell, of which ſnuff. 
boxes and ſeveral forts of inlaid work are made. 

CARAPO, in zoology, the name of a fiſh, of which there are 
two kinds caught in many parts of the lakes of America. 

It is of a brown colour, with a faint admixture of red, and the 
back and head are ſomewhat blackiſh ; there runs a duſky line all 
along the ſides in their middle, and under this the fiſh is ſpeckled 
with black ſpots of the ſize of a ſeed of muſtard. | 

The ſecond kind no way differs from the firſt, but that it is 
much narrower in proportion to it's length, and has no ſpots. They 
are both eatable. 


CARAPOPEBA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of 


lizard, common in the Braſils, and eſtcemed a poiſonous animal.“ 


It's body is of a liver colour, and has ſeveral white ſpots. There 
are marks of white on the tail, N e with ſome ſmall quan- 
tity of yellow; the eyes are remarkably bright and vivid. 
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CARARA, a weight at Leghorn, and in other parts of Italy, 
equivalent to ſixty pounds of chat country: it is uſed in the ſale 
of woo! and cod-hth, 

CARASSILUS, in ichthyqtogy, the name of a genus of leather- 
mouthed fiſhes of the carp or bream kind, of which there are three 
ſpecies. It is a fmall freth-water flat fiſh, of about three, four, or 
fre inches long. See CRUCIAN and CYPRINUS, | 

CARATH, in the materia medica, the Arabian acacta, oh 

CARAVAN, or CAKAVANXNE, in the Ealt, a troop or com- 
pany of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who, for their greater 
ſecurity, march in a body through the deſarts, and other dangerous 
places, infeſted with Arabs and robbers. 

There is a chief, or aga, who commands each caravan, and has 
under him a number of janiſſaries, or other forces, {uthcient for 
their defence. The caravans encampevery night near wells, or ri- 
vulets known to the guides; and obſerve a difcipline as regular as in 
war. They chiefly uſe camels for their vehicles, becaule of their 
enduring much fatigue, cating little, and paſling three or four days 
without drinking. 

The grand ſignior gives one fourth part of the revenue to Egypt, 
to defray the expence of the caravan that goes yearly to Mecca, to 
viſit Mahomet's tomb: the devotees, in this caravan, are from 
40,000 to 70,000 ; accompanied with ſoldiers to protect them from 
the pillage of the Arabs, and followed with eight or nine thouſand 
camels, laden with all neceſſary proviſions for ſo long a paſſage acroſs 
de ſarts. 

There are four regular caravans which go yearly to Mecca; the 

firſt from Damaſcus, compoled of the pilgrims from Europe and 

Aſia ; the ſecond from Cairo, for the Mahometans of Barbary; the 

third from Zibith, a place near the mouth of the Red Sea, where 

thoſe of Arabia and India meet; the fourth from Babylon, where 

the Perſians aſſemble. Moſt of the inland commerce in the Eaſt is 
carried on by caravans. | 

As few of the Arab painces have any other ſubſtance than what 
they can get by pillage, they keep continually ſpies on foot, to give 
them intelligence of the departure and motion of the caravans, 
which they frequently attack with ſuperior forces: in caſe of re- 

ulſe, they come to an accommodation; but if the caravan be 
— it is abſolutely plundered, and the whole guard made ſlaves; 
though more indulgence is ſhewed to ſtrangers. The taking of a 
ſingle caravan ſomctimes enriches a prince for ever. 

f the caravan is attacked, the paſſengers are not obliged to fight; 
hat in caſe they refuſe, proviſions will ſcarcely be allowed them af- 
terwards, even for their money. | 

CARAVAN, heavy, is compoſed of 500 elephants, 1000 drome- 
daries, 2000 horſes, eſcorted by 4000 cavaliers. 

CARAVAN; /ight, in which there are but few elephants. 
CARAVAN, ordinary, one that is attended by no elephants. 

CARAVAN of horſes, that in which there are neither camels nor 
dromedanies, but only horſes. 

CARAVANS, ſea, fleets of merchant veſſels, laden with goods, 
and convoyed by * of war. 

CARAVAN allo denotes the voyages or campaigns, which the 
knights of Malta are obliged to make at ſea againſt the Turks and 
Corſairs, in order to arrive at the commanderics and dignities of the 
order, a | 

CARAVANIER, aperſon who leads the camels and other beaſts 
of burden, uſed in the caravans. £ 

CARAVANSERA, a large public building or inn, appointed for 
receiving and loading the caravans. 

It is commonly a large ſquare building, in the middle of which 
there is a very ſpacious court ; and under the arches or piazzas that 
ſurround it, there runs a bank, raifed ſome feet above the ground, 
where the merchants, and thoſe who travel with them in any ca- 
pacity, take up their lodgings as well as they can; ſince the tra- 
veller finds nothing at all in the caravanſera, either for himſelf or his 
cattle, but muſt carry all his proviſions and neceffaries with him. 
The beaſts of burthen are tied to the foot of the bank. Over the 

gates, that lead into the court, there are ſometimes little rooms, 
which the keepers of the caravanſeras let out at a very high price to 
ſuch as have a mind to be private. 

CARAVANSERASKIER, the director, ſteward, or keepòr of 
a caravanſera. He takes an account of all the merchandize that is 
fold upon truſt, and demands the payment of the ſums due to the 
merchants, for what has been paid or fold in the caravanſera, on 
the ſeller's paying two per cent. earch 


CARAVEL, a ſmall veſſel on the coaſt of France, which goes 


to fiſh for herrings on the banks. They are from 25 to 30 tons 
burthen. | | 
CARAUNA, a ſmall Braſilian fiſh of the furdus kind; of a 
fine bright red colour, ſpotted all over with very ſmall black lpots. 

CARAWAY, carum, in botany, a genus of the pen/andria di- 
gynia claſs of plants, the univerſal flower of which is uniform; 
the ſingle flower almoſt equal, conſiſting of five obtuſe cordated 
petals, with inflected tops. There is no pericarpium, but the fruit 
is ovato-oblong, {triated, and ſeparable into two parts, with two 
ſeeds, convex, ovato-oblong, and ſtriated on one fide, and plain on 
the other, : 

"The ſeed of this plapt is one of the greater hot ſeeds, ſtomachic, 
carminative, and good in the cholic. The officinal preparations 
of it are the ſeeds candied with ſugar, and oil diſtilled from the ſeed. 

CARBASA Cuaryftia, pieces of cloth anciently made of the 
aſbeſtos ſtone, found plentifully about Caryſtium. 

CARBENSIS agua, in the materia medica, the name of a mi— 
peral water in Germany, which ſeems to contain a large quan- 
tity of calcareous earth, and ſome ſmall portion of ferruginous 
matter; whence it purges both by ſtool and urine, though moſt! 
the latter way: the former operation, which is pretty conſtant, is 


ders are attributed by ancient naturaliſts. 
It is ſupppſedeto be taken from the dragon's head; whence the 


owing to this * 1 meeting with an acid in the prima via 
and being by it changed into a bitter purging falt, of the nate ; 
Glauber | „ purging the nature of 
CARBEQUI, or per e copper, a coin cutrent in the Provin 
of Georgia, in Alia; particularly at Tefflis, the capital, Wes 
CARBONADE, in cookery, ficth, fowl, or the like; ſeaſoned 
and broiled on the coals. 


- CARBUNCLE, a ſort of ſtone, to which many fabulous wons 


combats ot cavaliers with dragons to obtain this invaluable 
Vartomadn aſſures us, that the king of Pegu uſed no other 1; 
the night-time, but that of his carbuncle, which caſt a bla 
that ot the ſun. * 

CARBUNCLE, among modern lapidaries, is a ſtone of tl 
kind, very rare, and of a rich, glowing, blood-red colour, 

This gem was known among the ancients by the name of au. 
thrax. It is uſually found pure and faultleſs, and is of the ſame 
degree of hardnels with the ſapphire: it is naturally of an angulag 
figure, and is found adhering by it's baſe to a heavy and ferrus;.. 
nous ſtone of the emery kind: it's uſual ſize is near a quarter of an 
inch in length, and two thirds of that in diameter in it's thickeit 
parts; when held up againſt the fun, it loſes it's deep tinge, and 
becomes exactly of die colour of a burning charcoal, whence the 
propriety of the name which the ancients gave it. It bears the fire 
unaltercd, not parting with it's colour, nor becoming at all paler 
by it. It is only found in the Ealt Indies, fo far as is yet known, 
and there but very rarely. 

The finèſt carbuncles are ſaid to be produced in the iſland of 
Ceylon, the king of which country is poſtefſed of a carbuncle a palin 
broad, and three inches thick, of the brightuels of fire. 

CARBUNCLE, in medicine, is a malignant tumour, ariſing ſome. 
times on one part, and ſometimes on another, accompanicd with a 
painful heat, mortification, lividneſs, and at length a blacknels of 
the part. It is ſometimes peitilential, and ſometimes not. The 
Greeks call it ANTHRAX. 

It uſually begins with one or more puſtules, under which is 
formed a putrid ulcer; ſometimes with a ſcab, without any 
puſtule; the ulcer being formed under the ſcab. Within the tumour 
is a kernel, very paintul; fometunes red, and ſometimes livid or 
blackiſh. 

The carbuncle is owing to a ſharp, cauſtic, malignant, ſaline 
humour, which gnaws aud corrupts the part whereon it is di. 
charged. . 

CARBUNCLE ſometimes alſo denotes the furunculus, or boil ; 
more particularly called the benign carbunculus. 

CARKBUNCLE is likewiſe frequently uſed for a ſmall eruption, 
which, coming on any part of the body, ſoon diſcharges it's con 
tents, and afterwards appears in form of a cruſty tubercle, of the 
ſize of a mũllet · ſeed, ſurrounded with a red fiery circle. 

CARBUNCLE, Ppeſtilential, in ſurgery, an inflammation which 
ariſes, in the time of the plague, with a veſicle or bliſter, almoſt 
like thoſe produced by burning. This inflammation, for the molt 
part, terminates in a Jphacelus, and putrities the ſubjacent parts 
down to the bone, they becoming as black as a coal. A carbuncle 
always breaks out very ſpeedily, even in the ſpace of an hour or 
two, attended with heat and pain: as ſoon it is opencd, it dil- 
charges a livid ſanies, or ſometimes a limpid water: it is black 
within, which is a ſign that the /phacelus has ſeized the ſubjacent 
parts, and is making it's progrels; but the putrid fleth in thoſe 
who rccoyer ſuppurates, and parts from the ſound. The ſize of 
theſe peſtilential bliſters is various, more or leſs; as is alſo their 
number in the patient ; for there 1s no part of the body which they 
do not infeſt, and they generally appcar in company with bubocs. 
See BUBOE, * | 

Thoſe carbuncles which ariſe in the face, neck, breaſt, or arm- 
pits, are obſerved to be of the worlt kind; for they generally kill 
the patient. As to the ipternal treatment of carbuncles, the very 
ſame is to be obſerved in this caſe, as has been recommended under 
the article peſlilential B hOES. 

In the external treatment, ſome of the modern phyſicians uſe 
only ſcarification in this cale, with very good ſucceſs ; others only 
open the eruptions with a pair of ſciflars, and having diſcharged 

the matter, they oy e waſh the carbuncle with ſp. vin. camph. 
or. ſp. vin. wherein has been . a little theriaca ; they atter- 
wards apply a maturating cataplaſm, which is to be continued till 
the carbuncle ſeparates from the found parts ; then they cut it out 
all at once. 

If an ill-conditioned and luxuriant fleſh grows internally in this 
caſe, either of itſelf, or from the extirpation of the carbuncle being 
made too ſoon, this muſt ever be neceſſarily entirely conſumed by 
the application either of the Egyptian vintment, or of the follow- 
ing: take two ſpoonfuls of honey, the yolks of two eggs, and 0l 
burnt alum, gentian, and birthwort-root in powder, each an ounce 
make the whole into an ointment, 

If the inflammation diſpoſes the adjacent parts to a gangrene, It 
will be moſt proper to ule the following application: take falt 
of wormwood, half an ounce ; of the herb ſcordium, and of elder 
and chamomile flowers, cach a handful ; and of river-water two 
pints and an half: when theſe have been well boiled and trained, 
mix with the liquor fix ounces of camphorated ſpirit of wine, an 

' two ounces of Venice treacle ; and let this be applicd hot to the 
parts, by means of double linen rags being well wetted in it, 
and repeated frequently till the key, aipe of the inflammation 
abates. | 

When the mortified fleſh of the carbuncle has ſeparated itfelf 
from the ſound part, it is neceſſary to cleante the ulcer pertectly 


jewel. 
ght in 
4e like 


ie ruby 


with digeſtive ointments, leſt any of the matter remain there, and 
| | xim 
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a in by degrees with the blood; and this deterging of 
= —5 ＋ * continued, till there remain — — 
| mptoms of the peſtilential infection in the patient; and after this 
4 wound may be healed like other ulcers. 1 

CARBUNCLE alſo implies a ſort of ſandy matter found in He- 
truria, formed of a hard earth of the ſame name, concocted in the 
viſcera of the mountains by the heat of the ſubterranean man. 

CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or bearing, conſiſting of 
* rudii, four whereof make a common croſs, andthe other four 

ier. . * 3 * 2 
: — call theſe radi; buttons, or ſtaves; becauſe round, and 
enriched with buttons, or pearled like pilgrim ſtaves,” and fre- 
quently tipped or terminated with fleurs-de-lys : others blazon 
them, royal ſcepters, placed in ſaltier, pale, and feſſe. 

CAREUNCULATION, the blaſting, or ſcorching of the new 
ſprouted buds of trees, or plants, either by exceſſive heat, or ex- 
ceſſwe cold. See BLIGHT. 

It happens chiefly in the ſpring and autumnal ſeaſons, when ve- 

tables being covered with dewy vapours, a ſudden cold comes 
on them, which congealing thoſe vapours, the nutritious juice of 
the plant is coagulated, and the texture of it's fibres deſtroyed, 

ARCAJOU, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſmall, but very ſtrong and 
furious quadrupeds in North America, 

CARCAPULI, in botany, the Indian yellow orange of Ma- 
labar. It is a tall ſpreading tree; the trunk as much in compaſs 
as two men can incircle with their arms. The fruit, as to ſize and 
ſhape, is like a quince with the rind taken oft, and conſiſts in like 
manner of grumous parts, but not ſeparable, as in the quince ; it is 
covered with a thin, light, and ſhining rind. It is commonly eaten; 
and, in medicine, is moſt eminent for ſtopping a flux of the belly, 
cſpecialiy that contracted by exceſſive venery. 

CARCAPULI Hinſchatani. This differs from the preceding in flower 
and fruit, though agreeing in other reſpects. It produces à round 
ſweet fruit, oſ the _ of a cherry. They both afford gum gutta, 
but the latter the be 

CARCASE, the body of a dead animal, eſpecially a brute. We 
ay, the carcaſe of a fowl, &c. after the limbs, wings, &c. are cut 


The floating of dead bodies, after lying ſome time under water, is 
owing to air generated in the bowels by putrefaction. 

CARCASE, in architecture, the ſhell or ribs of a houſe, containing 
the partitions, floors, an@rafters, made by carpenters ; or it is the 
timber-work, or as it were the ſkeleton, of a houſe, before it is lathed 
and plaiſtered ; it is otherwiſe called the framing. 

CARCASSE, or Carcuss, in the art of war, an iron-caſe or hol- 
low capacity, about the bigneſs of a bomb, of an oval figure, made of 
ribs of iron, filled with combuſtible matters, as meal-powder, falt- 
petre, ſulphur, broken glaſs, ſhavings of horn, turpentine, tallow, 
&c. the delign of it is to be thrown out of a mortar to ſet houſes on 
fire, and do other execution. It has two or three apertures through 
which the fire is to blaze. 

CARCERES, in the ancient Circenſian games, were incloſures in 
he circus, made firſt of wood, and afterwards of marble, and faſtened 
with bolts, wherein the horſes were reftrained till the ſignal was 
given for ſtarting, when, by an admirable contrivance, they all flew 
open at once. They were twelve in number. | 

CARCINIUM opalinum, a beautiful marine animal, whoſe co- 
Jour and ſplendour are equal to thoſe of an opal ; whence they were 
thus denominated by Mr. Bauks and Dr. Solander. See DaGysa. 

CARCINOMA, among phyſicians, the ſame with CANCER. 

CARrcinOMaA alſo implies a diſorder of the tunica cornea of the 
eye, wherein the ſmall veins appear turgid and livid. 

CARCINOMATOUS, 40 ſame with CANCEROUS, Schirrhi, 
ſtrumz, and polypuſes, are originally different from cancerous tu- 
mours ; but when the ſtructure of the veſſel is once deſtroyed, they 
at length become cancerous. 


CARD, among artificers, an inſtrument conſiſting of a block of 


wood, beſet with ſharp teeth, ſerving to arrange the hairs of wool, 
flax, herap, and the like : there are different kinds of them, as hand- 
cards, ſtock- cardt, &c. 

CARDAMINE, lady's ſmock, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
corolla of which, conſiſſ ing of four petals, are oval, oblong, open, 
and terminating in erect ungues of double the length of the cup. 
The fruit is a long pod, of a compreſſed, cylindric ſhape, compolcd 
of two valves, and containing two cells, wherein are ſeveral roundith 
ſeeds. It is alſo called cuckow-flower, and meadow-crefles, and is a 
genus of the tetradynamia claſs. Dr. Baker recommends it to the trial 
2 phyſicians as an antiſpaſmodic remedy. It is pungent and diſcuſ- 

e. 

CARDAMOMUM, in the materia- medica, a dried fruit or pod, 

rought from the Eaſt Indies; divided internally into three cells, in 
eh of which are contained two rows of triangular ſeeds, of a 
tinguiſhed by the epithets majus and minor. 
ARDAMOM UM miner, the leſſer cardamomum, has ſhort triangular 
huſks, ſcarce half an inch in length; the produce of a plant with 
reed-like ſtalks, and is deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus, under 
the name of elettari. 
p ARDAMOMUM majus, the greater cardamomum, called alſo grana 
aradiſi, I of Paradiſe. See GRAN A Paradiſi. 

CARDANES, in zoology, a ſmall two-winged fly, reſembling a 

tle: it is of a blackiſh colour, of a very ſweet ſmell, ſoft to the 
touch, and ſwift in it's motions. | 

CARDERS, a ſort of card, proper for carding flocks of ſilk, to 


make Ca di . 
Backs 11 of it. The French alſo apply the name to thoſe 


ARDERS, in the woollen manufact f h 
Orv, are perſons who prepare 
wool, &c. fi Ty, ae P 


tor ſpinni 8 faule 
0. 38. Vou. 1.8 &, Carders, ſpinners, weavers, ſullers, 


rowniſh colour on the outſide, and white within. They are diſ- 


ſheermen, and dyers, are puniſhable by law, for not performing their 
duty; and carders, combers, ſorters, ſpinners, or weavers, for con- 
veying away, embezzling, or detaining any wool or yarn. 

CARDIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſhell-fiſh, the ſhell of 
which conſiſts of two ovals, and reſembles the figure of a heart in the 
card: the valves are equal and gibboſe.“ Of this genus there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies ; ſuch as cockles, ark-thells, &c. together with the pec- 
-= mauritt, or ſcollops without cars. See HEART-ſhell, SCALLOP, 

0. 

CARDIACS, Carviaca, in a general ſenſe, comprehend all 
medicines beneficial to the heart. 

CARDIAC, an appellation given to ſuch medicines as preſerve or 
increaſe the e of the heart, and by that means the vital forces, 
though they do not immediately work upon the heart, nor are parti- 
cularly appropriated to the corryboration of that part. This effect 
they perform either by fepleniſhing the exhaultea veſſels with good 
humours, or cxCiting motion when 1t is required : therefore nutri- 


tives duly choſen, with reſpect to particular conſtitutions, belong to 


this claſs, as well as aſtringent corroboratives and ſtimulents. 

CARDIACUS plexus, in anatomy, a plexus, or piece of net-work, 
formed of a ramitication of the par vagum, or eight pair of nerves. 
See PAR. | 

CARDIALGIA, in medicine, the cardiac paſſion, or heart-burn, 
a violent ſenſation of heat, or acrimony, attended with a conſtrictory 
pain, felt towards the upper or lelt orifice of the ſtomach, though 
leemingly at the heart; ſometimes accompanied with palpitations of 
the heart, fainting, and an inclination to vomit, 

This diſtemper is divided by phyſicians into the idiopathic and 
ſymptomatic ; the firſt, called allo by ſome the cardialgia nauſesſa, 
takes it's riſe from cruditics in the prime vie, and is often owing to 
worms; the other is uſually cauſed by a ſuppreſſion of the men- 
ſtrual or hæmorrhoidal diſcharyes. 

CARDIALGIA, figns of a. Theſe are a ſenſation of preſſure and 
tenſion about the pit of the ſtomach, a ſtraitneſs and anxiety of the 
pracordia, and often there comes on a nauſea, and ſometimes actual 
vomiting. - When there are worms in the caſe, water comes in- 
to the mouth in great quantities, and the mucous matter is felt in 
the bottom of the jaws, as if a piece of ſomething cold lay there. 
Heat and cold often return fucccilively and ſuddenly on the perſon, 
and the complaint is always worſe upon an empty ſtomach, and mi- 
tigates on taking a full meal; whenever the patient can belch 
alſo, it gives hum conſiderable relief for the tine; and finally, 
where the commetions of blood in the vena porta are in fault, there 
is uſually a flight touch of a fever attending it. . 

CARDIALGIA, perſons ſuliject ta the. Theſe are principally vale- 
tudinary people, who have foulnetſes © the prime vie; ſometimes 
hypochondriac perſons have it to a very great degree, thei: people be- 
ing uſually troubled with flatulencies ; v. omen ſubject to hylteric 
complaints alſo, and ſuch as have ſuppreition of the menſes, often fall 
into it ; and not uncommonly infants, in caſes of worms. 

CARDIALGIA, cauſes and prognaſtics of a. The cauſe of the com- 
plaint is either flatulency or a foulneſs in the ſtomach or inteſtines, 
which occaſton a reciprocal laxation and ſtricture of the tone of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and other parts which are drawn into conſent. 

The occaſional cauſes of it's coming on, are coſtiveneſs and the 
retention of flatulencies ; ſudden cooling of the abdomen when the 
body is hot; coarſe foods, and ſuch as are hard of digeſtion ; and the 
ſwallowing the victuals in large quantities without chewing it: the 
change of a common coarſe diet into a finer, will ſometimes occa- 
ſion it; and ſometimes the ſupprefling a violent paſſion of anger, 
while eating. Tender conflitutions are in general moſt ſubject to 
it. It's long continuance often brings on Eta faintings, and 
ſometimes there is danger of congeltions in the bl-:od, and inflamma- 
tions, Ihe ſymptomatic kind is often more difficult of cure, as well 
as more violent than the idiopathic, | 

CARDIALGIA, methed of curing the, The curative intentions are, 
firſt to temper and correct the peccant matter lodged about the ſto- 
mach, and to remove it by proper diſcutients, or proper evacuants. 
Secondly, to alleviate and footh the violent pains which ſurprilingly 
impair the ſtrength, leſt an inflammation ſhould ſucceed. Thirdly, 
to have a due regard to the primary and original diſeaſe, if the diſ- 
order be ſymptomatical. Fourthly, to reſtore and confirm the tone 
of the {ſtomach and inteſtines, which have been weakened by the vio- 
lence of the pains and ſpaſms, by proper remedies. The cure of a 
common heart-burn from indie ide, and the acrimony of the con- 
tents of the ſtomach, may be performed by drinking tea, or a decoc- 
tion of camomile flowers; as alſo by taking bitters, or the teſtaceous 
and abſorbent powders. When it ariſes from a crapula, gentle 
emetics will be uſeful; and if it proceeds from a congeſtion of blood, 
bleeding will be convenient ; after which, antiſpaſmodics are to be 
given. If it is occaſioned by acute ſtomachic fevers, rhubarb or ipe- 
cacuanha, in a moderate doſe, may be preſcribed; and it by worms, 
it muſt be treated with medicines proper for deſtroying them, as mer- 
curius dulcis, and the like. . 

Galen recommends vinegar of ſquills, as a moſt effeQual remedy 
for preventing the heart-burn : but Hippocrates, in the ſecond of his 
Epidemics, orders hot bread with pure wine, to be given in this diſ- 
order, Perhaps the beſt medicine yet known for this diſeaſe, when 
it proceeds from an acid acrimony, is the magneſia alba. 

CARDINAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes the relation of prime, 
principal, or pre-eminent. 

Thus, juſtice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, are called the 
four cardinal virtues, as being thoſe on which all the reſt are ſuppoſed 


to turn, and whereof they are the baſis. 


CARDINAL flower, is a plant, the empalement of whoſe flower is 
cut into five linear ſegments : the oval capſule is filled with ſmall 
ſeeds, It is a genus of the /yngeneſia menegamia claſs, and is the ra- 
puntium of Tournefort. 

5X CARDINAL 
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CARDINAL points, in coſmography, are the four interſections of 
the horizon with the meridian, and the prime vertical circle. The 
interſections of the horizon and meridian, are called North and South, 
with regard to the poles they are directed to: and the interſections of 
the horizon, and firſt vertical, are called Eaſt and Welt. See POINT. 

CARDINAL point of the heavens, or of a nativity, are the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, the zenith and nadir, 

CARDINAL ſigns, in the zodiac, are Aries, Libra, Cancer, aud 
Capricorn. See $16N., | 

ARDINAL winds, thoſe that blow from the cardinal points. 

CarDINAL numbers, in grammar, are the numbers one, two, 
three, &c. which are indeclinable. Scc NUMBER. 

CAarDiNAr. a bird of Louiſiana, ſo called from the ſhining red of 
it's plumage and capuchin, &c. It keeps it's neſt all the winter, in 


which it ſtores up proviſion during the ſummer, to the quantity 


ſometimes of a Paris buſhel, which 1s artfully depoſited, and covercu 
firſt with leaves, and then with ſmall branches, &c. ; 

CARDINAL, an eccleſiaſtical prince, in the Romiſh church, being 
one who has a voice in the conclave at the election of a pope. 

The cardinals were originally nothing more than deacons, to whom 
was intruſted the care of diſtributing alms to the poor of the ſeveral 
quarters of Rome, whence they were called diaceni regionarit ; and 
as they held aſſemblies of the poor in certain churches of their ſeve- 
ral diſtricts, they took the name and title of thoſe churches. They 
began to be called cardinals during the pontificate of St. Sylveſter; 
an appellation derived to them from the cardinal prieſts, in the pri- 
mitive church, being the chief prieſts of a pariſh, and next in dignity 
to the biſhop. Afterwards this office grew much more conlidera'le, 
and by ſmall degrees arrived at it's preſent height, in which it is the 
reward of ſuch as have ſerved the church and his holineſs well ; even 

rinces thinking it no diminution of their honour to become mem- 
— of the college of cardinals. ; 

The cardinals compoſe the page's council, or ſenate ; and there is, 
in the Vatican, a conſtitution of pope John, which declares, that as 
the pope repreſents Moſes, ſo the cardinals repreſent the ſeventy 
elders. It was pope Pius IV. who hrit decreed that the pop? ſhould 
be choſen only by the college of cardinals ; though ſome carry up 
this right as high as Nicholas II. 1058. The cardinals began to wear 
the red-hat, at the council of Lyons, in 1243. Till the time of Ur- 
ban VIII. they were ſtyled only Moſt Illuitrious : afterwards, by a 
decree of that pope, they had the title of Eminence given them. 

At the creation of a new cardinal, the pope pertorms the ceremony 
of ſhutting and opening his mouth, which is done in a private con- 
ſiſtory. The ſhutting his mouth ſignifies the depriving him of the 
liberty of giving him Nis opinion in conſiſtories and congregations ; 

and the opening of his mouth, which is performed fifteen days after, 
implies the taking off this reſtraint. If the pope happens to die dur- 
ing the time a new cardinal's mouth is ſhut, he can neither give his 
voice in the election of a new pope, nor be himſelf promoted to that 


* b 

. his holineſs has reſolved to make a new promotion of card:- 
nals, he calls a private conſiſtory, in which he declares his intention to 
all the cardinals preſent, and names to them the perſons he intends to 
honour with the red-hat : he then gives them eight or ten days tocon- 
ſider of it; at the expiration of which, he calls another conſiſtory, in 
which he takes the opinion of each cardinal, who have all full and 
entire liberty of giving their voice pro or can. 

The cardinals are divided into fix claſſes, or orders, conſiſting of 
ſix diſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons, making in all ſe— 
venty; which conſtitute what they call the ſacred college. The 
number of cardina/-biſhops bas been always the fame ; but that of 

cardinal-prieſts and deacons is not fixed. Till the year 1125, the 
college conſiſted of fifty-two or fifty-three. The council of Con- 
ſtance reduced them to twenty-four, and Sixtus IV. raiſed them 
to fifty-three. The ſix cardinal biſhops are thoſe of Oſtia, Porro, 
Sabina, Paleſtrina, Fraſcati, and Albano. 

The privileges of the cardinals are very great: they have an abſo- 
lute power in the church during the vacancy of the holy ſee: they 
have a right to elect the new pope; and are the only perſons on 
whom the choice can fall. Moſt of the grand offices in the court of 
Rome are filled by cardinals. 

The dreſs of a cardinal is a red ſoutanne, a rochet, a ſhort purple 
mantle, and the red-hat. When they are ſent to courts of princes, 
it is in quality of legates d /atere ; and when they are appointed go- 
vernors of towns, their government is called by the name of legation. 
There are five legations, viz. thoſe of Avignon, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Ravenna, and Perugia. | 

F. Paul obſerves, that the name of cardinal, originally derived 
from a very low and abjeCt condition, is, by a change of ſignification, 
become a title fo elevated, that cardinals are now ſaid to be quaſi car- 
dines amnium terrarum ; that is, the hinges or axes on which the go- 
vernment of the univerſal church turn. 

CARDINAL is likewiſe a title applied to ſecular officers. Thus the 
prime miniſters in the court of the emperor Theodoſius were called 
cardinales. | 

CARDINALITIUS, in zoology, the coccothrauſtes Indica criſ- 
tata, or Virginian nightingale, 

 CARDING, the combing and preparing of wool, cotton, flax, &c. 
with the inſtruments called cards. Ye CARD. 

Before wool be carded, it muſt be greaſed with oil, of which one- 
fourth part of the weight of the wool 1s required for that which is de- 
ſigned for making the woot of ſtuffs, and the eighth part for that of the 


warp. 
CARDIOGMLS, is ſometimes uſed for the cardialgia. 
CARDIOGMUS, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, denotes a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of CARDIALGLA, attended with an anxiety of the præcordia, and 
a painful heavine(s, cauſed by a flatulent diſtention of the abdomen 
and tlomach, which compreſſes the diaphragm. 


| 


| 


mu. 


CARDIOIDE, in geometry, is thus formed ; let the diameter 


AB [plate 27, fig. 38,) of the circle A MBA, revolve about the Point 
A, and on AB produced let Ba, MN, AD, MN, &c. be always 
equal to AB; then will the point a deſcribe a curve, which from it' 
figure reſembling a heart, is called cardio/de. | 

From the conſtruction it appears, that AN=—=B AAM, and 


that NM AN is always double of the diameter AB, and is biſected 
by the circle in M. 


This curve is algebraical; if AB==a, aE 


equation will be, 
ee 
124 5 — 84 z+34a%* e . 

CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of four petals, and is cruciform ; the fruit is a roundith 
trilocular capſule, containing a ſingle cordated feed. See Heart Pp a. 

CARDISCE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone mentioned 
by the old authors, and called alſo encardia. Pliny tells us, there 
were three kinds of it ; the one black, in which there was the plain 
figure of a heart delineated in White; another green in that part 
where the heart was hgured ; and the third white all over, except 
that the heart is marked in black. Modern writers underſtand b 
this name a very different ſtone, more uſually called Bucarvrres, 
from it's reſembling the heart of an ox. 

CARDTITES, in natural hiſtory, the heart-ſhell. 

CARDIUM, a genus of the order of teftacea worms; 

CARDO, in anatomy, the ſecond vertebra of the neck; ſo called 


becauſe the head turns upon it. 

CARDOON, a ſpecies of wild artichoke. | 

CARDGOPATTUM, in botany, the carline-thiſtle. 

CARDS. Playing CaRDs, are little pieces of fine thin paſte. 
board, whereon are printed divers points and figures ; a certain num- 
ber or aſſemblage of which ſerve for the performance of divers 
games; as ballet, ombre, picquet, whilt, &c. A full pack conſiſts 
ot fifty-twWo cards. | 

A pack is always wrapped up in a piece of paper, on which are 
printed the name, ſign, dwelling-place, &c. of the maker; with the 
label of the ſtamp-ollice of England, ſignifying that the ſtamp-dut 
has beer: paid, and that there is a penalty of 10/. for every pack {old 
unlabclled. 

Among ſharpers, divers ſorts of falſe or fraudulent cards have been 


contrived ; as marked cards, breef cards, corner-bend, middle-bend; 
ne, 


=, E N==y, it's 


Carps, marked, are thoſe where the aces, kings, queens, and 
knaves, are marked on the corners of the backs with ſpots of dit- 
terent number and order, either with clear water, or water tinged 
with pale Indian ink, that thoſe in the ſecret may diſtinguiſh them. 
Aces are marked with ſingle ſpots on two corners oppoſite diagonally ; 
kings with two ſpots at the ſame corners; knaves with the fame 
number tranſverſed, &c, 

Cars, breef, are thoſe which are either longer or broader than 
the reſt ; chiefly uſed at whiſt and piquet. 

'The broad cards are uſually for kings, queens, knaves, and aces ; 
the long for the reſt. Their deſign is to direct the cutting, to en- 
able him in the ſecret to cut the cards di ſadvantagcouſiy to his ad- 
verſary, and draw the perſon unacquainted with the fraud, to cut 
them favourably for the ſharper. 


Corner-bend, denotes four cards turned down finely at one corner, 
to ſerve as a ſignal to cut by. | 

Middle-bend, or Kingiton-bridge, is where the tricks are bent two 
different ways, which cauſes an opening or arch in the middle, to di- 
rect lewile the cutting. 

Cards were probably invented about the year 1390, to divert 
Charles VI. then king of France, who was fallen into a melancholy 
diſpoſition. By the four ſuits or colours, the inventor might deſign 
to repreſent the four ſtates or claſſes of men in the kingdom. The 
c&urs or hearts denote the gens de chaur, choir-men or eccleſiaſtics. 
The nobility or prime military pert of the kingdom, are repreſented 
by the ends or points of lances or pikes, which, through ignorance of 
the meaning of the figure, we have called ſpades. By diamonds are 
deſigned the order of citizens, merohants, and tradeſmen. The tre- 
foil leaf, or clover graſs, corruptly called clubs, alludes to the huſband- 
men and peaſants. The four kings are David, Alexander, Cæſar, 
and Charles; repreſenting the four celebrated monarchies of the 
Jews, Greeks, —— and Franks under Charlemagne. 
gone repreſent Argine (for Regina, queen by deſcent), Eſther, Ju- 

ith, and Pallas ; which are typical of birth, piety, fortitude, and wil- 
dom. The knaves denoted the ſervants to the knights: others ap- 
prehend that the knights themſelves were denoted by theſe cards, be- 
cauſe Hogier and Lahire, two names on the French cards, were fa- 
mous knights at the time when they were ſuppoled to be invented. 

The method of making playing cards ſeems to have given the firlk 
hint to the invention of printing; as appears from the ſirſt ſpecimens 
of printing at Haerlem, and thoſe in the Bodleian library. 

Ehe moulds and blocks for making cards are exactly like thoſe that 
were uſed for the firſt books : they lay a ſheet of wet or moiſt paper 
on the block, which is firſt lightly done over with a fort of ink made 
with lamp- black diluted in water, and mixed with ſome ſtarch to give 
it a body. They afterwards rub it off with a round liſt, The court- 
cards are coloured by means of ſeveral patterns, ſtiled Beete 
theſe conlitt of papers cut through with a pen-knife, and in the © 
apertures, they apply ſeverally the various colours, as red, black, &C- 

heſe patterns are painted with oil-colours, that the bruſhes may nor 
wear them out ; and when the pattern is laid on the palte board, theY 
lightly paſs over it a bruſh full of colour, which, leaving it within 
the openings, forms the face or figure of the card. f 

Cards, upon ſufficient ſecurity, may be exported without pay: 
ment of the ſtamp- duty; but for every pack fold without the Ia wet 
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of the ſtamp-office in England, the vender incurs a penalty of fifty 


porn DUELIS, in ornithology, the gold-finch; called alſo chryſo- 
OW and acanthis; the firſt, from it's yellow head ; and the laſt, 
from it's feeding among thiſtles. 

CAR DUs, in botany, a name given by the Romans to the plants, 
called by the Greeks cac las, by ſome applied to the thiſtle kind, and 
by others to the artichoke. _ ; 

CARDUUS, in natural hiſtory and botany, the thiſtle. : ; 

CAREENING, in the ſea language, the bringing a ſhip to lie 
down on one ſide, in order to trim and caulk the other. A ſhip is 
faid to be brought to the careen, when the moſt of her lading being 
taken out, ſhe is hauled down on one fide by a ſmall veſſel as low 
as neceſſary, and there _ by the weight of the ballaſt, ordnance, 
Kc. as well as by ropes, eſt her maſts ſhould be ſtrained too much, 
in order that her ſides and bottom may be trimmed, ſeams caulked, 
or any thing that is faulty under water, mended. Hence when a 
ſhip lies on one ſide when fhe fails, the is ſaid to fail on the ca- 
nen. Ships of war are uſually carecned every three years. 

CAREER, in the manege, ſignifies the ground that is proper for 
the manege, and the courſe or race of a horſe that does not go be- 
yond two hundred paces. f 

In the ancient circus, the career was the ſpace the chariots were 
to run at full ſpecd to carry the prize. 

Carrgr, in falconry, the flight or tour of a bird about 120 
aris, More, is a double career; leſs, a ſemi-career. 

CARELIA, in botany, baſtard hemp agrimony; ageratum. 

CAREOPULI, in botany, the gamboge plant. 

CARET, in grammar, is a character marked thus ( a ), placed 
in tte line, denoting that ſome word, ſentence, or letter omitted, 
ougtit to have come in where the cavet ſtands. 

CARETTI, in botany, the acacia glorigſa, or the tree which 
produces the marſao, or bezoar nuts. | | 

CAREX, in botany, a genus of the mengecia triandria claſs. 
In the male flower there is no corolla; in the female, there are no 

tals; but the nectarium is of an ovato-oblong form, inflated, 

identated at the top: there is no pericurpium; but the nectarium, 
growing large, contains a ſingle ovato-acute triquetrous ſeed, with 
ene of it's angles leſs than the reſt. | 

CARGADORS, a name which the Dutch give to thoſe brokers, 
whoſe bulineſs is to find freight for ſhips outward-bound, and to 

ive notice to the merchants, who have commodities to fend by 
ea, of the ſhips that are ready to ſail, and of the places for which 
they are bound. 

CARGO, the lading or freight of a ſhip. 

CARGO, ſortable, is that which contains ſomething of every ſort 
neceflary to furniſh the tradeſmen of the place it 1s ſent to, with par- 
cels fit to ſtock their ſhops. 

CarGo alſa denotes an invoice of the goods put on board. 

CarGo is likewiſe a weight uſed in Spain and Turkey, amounting 
to about 200 Engliſh pounds. 

CARIA, in zoology, a ſpecies of ant common in the Eaſt In- 
dies, and larger than thoſe with us. They are very miſchievous, 
living in large communities, and together ere& great hills of firm 
and tough clay, five or fix feet high, to defend themſelves from 
their numerous enemies. Another and ſmaller ſpecies of caria 
builds in the houſes. 

CARIAMA, in ornithology, a Braſilian bird of the heron kind, 
with a plumoſe creſt, variegated with black and grey, and frequent- 
ing watery places, 

CARIBOU, in zoology, an American animal of the ſtag-kind. 

CARICA, among ancient naturaliſts, a kind of fig peculiar to 
Syriaz ſometimes allo the dried fig. 

CARICATURA, in painting, denotes the concealment of real 
eauties, and the exaggeration of blemiſhes, but {till ſo as to pre- 
ſerve a reſemblance of the object. 

CARICOUS, an epithct given to ſuch tumours as in ſhape re- 
ſemble a fig. They are frequently found in piles. | 

CARICUM, in pharmacy, a cathareQic medicine, which de- 
terges ſordid ulcers, and cats away proud fleſh. It is prepared of 
black hellebore, ſandarach, /qztama @ris, wathed lead, ſulphur, or- 
piment, and cantharides : theſe being mixed, are made up with 
oil of cedar into a liquid medicine. Sometimes there is added 
arum, in decoction or juice, or the 2 of it mixed with ho- 
ney. The dry medicine or powder for the ſame purpoſe is pre- 
a, of the — ingredients, omitting the oil of cedar, and the 

oney: it is alſo made of black hellebore and fandarach only. 

CARIES, in medicine, a ſolution of continuity in a bone, at- 
tended with a waſte of it's ſubſtance, occaſioned by ſome acrimo- 
nious matter corroding it. 

The caries is a kind of rottenneſs or putrefaction peculiar to the 
hard, or bony parts of the body; anſwering to a gangrene or 
mortification in the ſoft or fleſhy part; or, according to others, to 
an abſceſs or ulcer. 

Caries ariſe either from a conſtant afflux of vicious humours, or 
from their extreme acrimony ; or from a bruiſe, compound frac- 
ture, luxation ulcer, vencreal diſorder, corroſive medicines, or from 
their being {tripped or laid bare of their fleſh, and long expoſed to 
the air, &. This diſorder, if not quickly remedied, ſpreads and 
communicates itſelf to the neighbouring parts of the bone, and 
makes the ſame progreſs that uicers do in the ſofter parts. 

r. Monro mentions ſeven ſpecies of caries; viz. 1. The dry 

Or gangrenous caries. 2. The worm-ecaten cartes, or ulcer of the 
ones. 3. The carnous caries, or ulcer of the bones with hyperſar— 
colis. 4. The phagedenic caries, with hyperſarcoſis. 5. The ſcro- 


phulous caries. 6. The ſchirro-cancrous caries. 7. The ſpreading 
cancrous caxies. | 


CARIES, idiapathic, or ſimple, is an eroſion of a bone, happen- 
ing without any other diſeaſe; commonly owing to ſome ex- 
ternal cauſe, rarely to an internal one, as the afflux of humours. 

CARIES, ſymptomatic, that which ofteneſt happens to perſons 
deeply affected with ſome other diſorder, eſpecially the ſcurvy, or 
venercal diſeaſe. | 

Caries may be divided in reſpect of their degree. 

Thoſe in the firſt degree diſcover à yellow fattineſs on the ſur- 
face of the bone; in the ſecond a blackneſs ; in the third a rough- 
neſs, and inequality of the bone, cauſed by a multitude of foramina 
or little holes; in the fourth the corruption penetrates deeper 
through the whole ſubſtance, which it ſeems as it were to diſ- 
ſolve. 

Many methods have been attempted for the cure of a caries; the 
firſt and mildeſt is applied to the ſlighteſt degree of the diſcaſe, and 
is performed by the application of ſpirituous remedies, ſuch as ſpirit 


of birth-wort, florentine, iris, myrrh, or aloes. Either of theſe 
powders is to be ſprinkled on the part, after the ſanies has been 
carefully wiped away with dry lint, and this continued till the 
cure is perſected. In a caries that penetrates ſomewhat deeper, 
ſtronger remedies take place, ſuch as powder of cuphorbium, or it's 
eſſence, made in well rectified ſpirits of wine ; or oil of cloves, cin- 
namon guaiacum; either of theſe may be touched on with a 
pencil, or laid upon dry lint, and applied: ſome alſo uſe the cor- 
roſive medicines, the phagedenic water, and ſpirit of vitriol; or of 
ſulphur; and in place of theſe a ſolution of quickſilver in agua 
fortis may be uſed with great ſucceſs. When, by theſe means, an 
exfoliation of the bone has been produced, the buſineſs is then to 
treat it with balſamics. | 

A ſecond method of cure for a greater degree of caries, is per- 
forating the bone with the trepan, and dreſſing the part afterwards 
either with balſamics, or with dry lint. By theſe means the ex- 
foliation of the bone 1s forwarded, and new veffels puth themſelves 
through the foraminula, which joining with the neighbouring fleſh, 
make a new covering for the bone. 


The third method of cure is performed by the raſpatory, or chiſſel, 


appears white or ruddy, and ſound; and the fourth, which is the 
molt ancient, and moſt ſpeedy, and certain method is, by the 


method, however, 1s not neceilary, except in great degrees of this 
diſorder ; and in performing it great care muſt be taken not to in- 
jure the neighbouring ſoft parts: for this reaſon an afſiſtant ſhould 
always draw back the lips of the wound both ways, while this is 
performed; and if the opening be not wide enough, it ſhould be 
opened and enlarged by ſpunge tents before, or widened by the 
knife, till the bone lies fair, and the part muſt be carefully wiped 
hrit with dry lint from the ſanies; and if there be any fungous 
fleth, that muſt alſo be firſt removed. One application of the 
cautery, when the diſorder is conſiderable, will ſeldom prove ſuſ- 
hcient ; it uſually requires to be repeated ſeveral times, at proper 
intervals; and it the caries be of ſuch extent, that one cautery will 
not cover it all over, the firſt muſt be applied to the middle, and the 
ſucceeding towards it's edges. This operation is not atended with 
any great pain, if care be taken not to injure the- adjacent ſoft 
arts; for the bones are, in themſelves, free from any ſenſe of pain. 
here the cranium is the ſeat of this diſorder, the cautery is attend- 

ed with great hazard, as it is allo in a caries of the ribs, or ſternum, 
from the neighbourhood of parts of the utmoſt conſequence to life. 
The carpus and farſus alſo will very badly. admit of cauterizing. 
becauſe of the neighbourhood cf the tendons and ligaments, which 
it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid injuring in the operation. After cau- 
terizing, the part is to be dreſſed with dry lint only, or if the pa- 
tient complains of great heat in the part, the lint may be dipped 
in ſpirit of wine before it is applied ; afterwards balſamics are to 
be applied, till the part exfoliates ; and then, if the cire be perfect, 
the vacuity will ſoon be filled with new ſound fleſh. But if the bone 
remains bare, or the fleſh it is covered with be ſoft and ſpongy, 
and does not adhere ſufficiently to the ſubjacent bone, or where the 
bone remains diſcoloured ; in either of theſe caſes the cure will not 
be complete, but the diſorder will break out again, unleſs pre- 
vented. In theſe caſes, therefore, the work mult be all done over 
again, the ſpongy fleſh removed, and the aQtual cautery again ap- 

fied, before the cure 1s completed, 

CARIGOT, or CAR1GUEYA, in zoology, a very remarkable 
American animal. See Opossuu. 

CARILLONS, a ſpecies of chimes frequent in the Low 
Countries, particularly at 'Ghent and Antwerp, and played on a 
number of bells in a belfrey, forming a complete ſeries or ſcale of 
tones and ſemitones, like thoſe on the harpſichord and organ. 
The carillons are heard through a large town. 

CARIMPANA, in botany, an Indian palm-tree, the borafſjcs of 
Linnæus. The leaves, when full grown, are 30 feet long, and 
nine broad, if carefully extended. 

CARINA, a Latin term, denoting the keel of a ſhip; a long 
piece of timber, running along the bottom, from head to itern. 
Carina is alſo uſed for the whole capacity or bulk of a ſhip, 
viz. the hull, or all the ſpace below deck. 

CARINA, in architecture, a name given by the ancient Romans 


ſtill uſe the word nave for navrs, a ſhip, the middle or principal 
vault of our Gothic churches, becauſe it has that figure. 
CARINA, in anatomy, a term uſed for the fibrous rudiments or 
embryo of a chick, appearing in an incubated egg. 
The carina conſiſts of the entire vertebre, as they appear after ten 


| or twelve days incubation, 
Carina, 
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of wine, Hungary-water ; or by flight balſamics, ſuch as the powder 


taking off the corrupted or vitiated part of the bone, till all beneath - 


actual cautery, burning down the vitiated part of the bone. This 
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CakINA, in chemiſtry, _ the 2oth part of a drop. 

CARINA, in botany, the loweſt petal of a papilionaceous flower. 
See PAPILLIONACEOUS, . 

CARrINA were weepers, or women hired, among the ancient 
Romans, to weep at funerals. 

. Sor 47 © _ahangt leaf, in botany, a leaf whoſe back reſembles the 
eel of a ſhip. 
0 CARIOUS, ſomething partaking of the nature of a caries. See 

ARIES, 

CARIPI, a kind of cavalry in the Turkiſh army. They are ge- 
nerally Moors, or renegado Chriſtians, who having followed ad- 
ventures, and being poor, and having their fortune to ſeek by their 
dexterity and courage, have arrived to the rank of horſe-guards 
to the grand ſignior. Their number is about 1000, and their pay 
12 aſpers per day. 

CARISSIMI, in antiquity, an epithet applied by the emperors 
to the preſidents, governors of provinces, and others. 

CARITAS. The poculum caritatis, or grace-cup, was that, 
wherein the religious, at feſtivals, drank an extraordinary al- 
lowance of wine, in commemoration of their founder and bene- 
factors. 

CARK, the 3oth part of a ſarplar of wool. 

CARLIN, or CAROLIN E, a ſilver coin, current in Naples and 


CARLINA, the Carline thiltle, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with long, narrow, deeply Jagged, and very prickly. leaves, lying 
on the ground ; in the middle of which grows a large roundith 
head, without any ſtalk, encompaſſed with ſmaller leaves, full of 
ſharp prickles: the flower iſſues from the middle of the head. 

It is a native of the mountainous parts of Italy and Germany, 
from whence the dried roots are ſometimes brought to us. Theſe 
are about an inch thick, externally of a ruſty or reddiſh brown co- 
lour, internally of a pale yellowiſh or browniſh, corroded as it 
were upon the ſurface, and perforated with ſmall holes, fo as to ap- 
pear, when cut, as if worm-eaten. 

CARLIN radix, the root of the Carline-thiftle, This root is 
ſuppoſed to be diaphoretic, antihyſteric, and anthelmintic. It has 
been greatly eſteemed by foreign phyſicians, in acute, malignant, 
as well as in chronical diſeaſes; and given in fubſtance from a 
ſcruple to a dram, and in infuſion from one to two drams and 
more. It is alſo eſteemed a powerful ſudorific and alexipharmic, 
good againſt worms and in dropſies, and a powerful emmenagogue 
and diuretic. |, 

CARLINES, or CARL1NGs, in a ſhip, two pieces of timber 
lying fore and aft along from beam to beam : they are directly over 
the keel, and ſerve as a foundation for the whole body of the ſhip. 
They have their ends let into the beams culver-tail wiſe. See Plate 
125, fig- 57, Ko. 

CaRLinE-bnees, timbers that go athwart the ſhip, from the ſides 
to the hatch-way, and ſerve to ſuſtain the deck on both ſides. 

CARLOCK, in botany, a ſpecies of the radiſh. 

CARLOCK, a fort of fiſh-glue or — made with the ſtur- 
2 bladder, imported from Archangel. The chief uſe of it is 
or clarifying wine; but it is alſo uſed ee The beſt comes 

olga, where great quan- 
tities of ſturgeon are caught. 

CARMEL, #nights of Mount, a military order of knights hoſ- 
pitallers, inſtituted by Henry IV. of France, in 1607, under the 
title, habit, and rule of our Lady of Mount Carmel, and, in conſe- 

uence of a bull of Pope Paul, in 1608, united to the order of 

t. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, with all it's commanderies, priories, and 
other goods for it's endowment, It conſiſts of about 100 French 
gentlemen. 

CARMELITES, or Wn1iTt-FRitRs, are an order of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, making one of the four orders of mendicants. 

hey pretend to derive their origin from the prophets Elijah and 
Eliſha. Their original rules contained ſixteen articles, one of 
which confined them to their cells, and enjoined them to employ 
themſelves day and night in prayer; another prohibited the brethren 
having any property; another enjoined faſting, from the feaſt of 
the exaltation of the holy-croſs till Eaſter, excepting on Sundays; 
abſtinence at all times from fleſh was enjoined by another article; 
one obliged them to manual labour; another impoſed. a ſtrict ſilence 
on them, from veſpers till the tierce the next day : however, theſe 
conſtitutions have been in ſome reſpects altered. 

This order is ſo much increaſed, that it has at preſent thirty- 
eight provinces, beſides the congregation of Mantua, in which there 


are fifty-four monaſteries, under a vicar-general, and the congre- 


gations of barefooted Carmelites in Italy and Spain. See Barefosted 
CARMELITES. 

If a monk of this order lie with a woman, he is prohibited 
ſaying maſs for three or four years, is declared infamous, and ob- 
liged to diſcipline himſelf publicly once a week: if he is again 

uilty of the fame offence, his penance is doubled : if a third time, 
bo is expelled the order. 

CARMELITES, barefooted, are a reform of the ancient Carmelites, 
ſet on foot in 1540, by St. Thereſa. There are two congregations 
of bare-footed Carmelites, the one of Spain, the other © Italy, 
which have each their general, and their ſeveral conſtitutions. 

CARMEN, a Latin term, uſed in a general ſenſe to ſignify a 
verſe ; but, in a more peculiar ſenſe, to denote a ſpell, charm, form 
of expiation, execration, &c. couched in few words, placed in a 
myſtic order, on which it's efficacy was ſuppoſed to depend. 

CARMEN alſo anciently implied precepts, laws, prayers, impre- 
cations, and all ſolemnn formule, couched in few words, placed in 
a certain order, though written in proſe : ſuch was Cato's Carmen 


de Moribus. 
5 


CARMEN ſaliare, were ancient verſes compoſed by Nu 
by the Salii, accompanied by the claſhi be» Tung 
| n p y claſhing of ſacred bucklers or 
cylia. See ANCYLE. My 

CARMEN alſo implied a form of prayer or words, whereby a; 
among th ients devoted the I. eee 

g the ancients devoted themſelves. 

CARMENIAN ta, a kind of goat's-hair, 
menia or Caramania, in Aſia Minor. 

CARMEN TALIA, a feaſt among the old Romans, celeb 
annually, by the women, on the 11th of January, in hon wy 
Carmenta or Carmentis, a propheteſs of Arcadia, mother of Rt of 
with whom ſhe came into Italy, fixty years before the Tr %h 
war. | 8 

The ſolemnity was alſo repeated on the 15th of 
is marked in the old calendar by Carmentalia relata 

This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a great fecundity amo 
the Roman dames, after a general reconciliation with their 6 
bands, with whom they had been at variance, in regard of th 7 
of coaches being prohibited them by an edict of the ſenate 38 

CARMES, en de, the Carmelite water, famous in France nd 
moſt parts of Europe, for it's extraordinary cordial virtues : ! : 
reckoned extremely reviving, good” in all forts of * 
plexies, and to rehieve the gout in the ſtomach. 

Take of freth baum, ſix ounces ; freſh lemon peel (th 
part), two ounces; nutmegs and coriander ſecds, of each falt + 
ounce ; bruiſe them and put them into reflified ſpirit of wine « F 
pure water, of each a pint and a half; let them ſtand in « —— 
derate heat for three days, then draw off two pints and a half = 
vapour bath. Rectify the diſtilled liquor by a ſecond diſtiliation in 
a water bath, drawing off only two pins m 

CARMINATIVES, in medicine, are rem2dics uſed in 
or other flatulent diſorders, to diſpel the wind. 

A great many ſeem to be ſtrangers to this term; as it does not 
appear to carry in it any thing expreſſive of the medicinal efficac 
of thoſe ſimples, which pals under it's denomination. This . 
had certainly it's riſe, when medicine was too much in the hands of 
thoſe jugglers, who, for want of true knowledge in their profefſ 
brought religion into their party; and what through their igno. 
rance they were not able to do by rational preſcription, they pre- 
tended to effect by nivocation, and their intereſt with heaven : 
which cant being generally, for the ſurprize ſake, couched in ſome 
ſhort verſes, the word carmen, which ſignifies a verſe, was uſed 
alſo to mean an enchantmeat ; which was frequently made uſe of 
to ſatisfy the people of the operation of a medicine they could not 
account for. And as thoſe medicines now under this name, are 
of quick efficacy, and the conſequences thereof, in many inſtances 
ſurpriſing; and the moſt violent pains, ſometimes ariſing from 
pent-up wind, immediately ceaſing upon it's diſperſion ; ſuch me- 
dicines as give relief in this caſe are more properly termed carmi- 
natives, as if they cured by enchantment. 

How they expel wind may be conceived, when we conſider, that 
all parts of the body are perſpirable. SanRorius, in his Medicina 
Statica, determines all we call wind in the bowels to be ſuch per— 
{pirable matter, as makes it's eſcape through the coats of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, Between the ſeveral membranes likewiſe of 
the muſcular parts may ſuch matter break out, and lodge for ſome 
time. Now whatſoever will rarify and render ſuch coliections of 
vapour thinner, muſt conduce to their utter diſcharge out of the 
body; and conlcquently remove thole uncaſineſſes which ariſe from 
their detention. And as all thoſe things that paſs under this de- 
nomination are warm, and conſiſt of very light ſubtle parts, it is 
eaſy to conceive how a mixture of ſuch particles may agitate and 
rarify thoſe flatulencies, ſo as to facilitate their expulſion ; elpe- 
cially conſidering thoſe grateful ſenſations, which ſuch medicines 
= to the hbres, which cannot bur invigorate their tonic undu- 
ations ſo much, that by degrecs the obſtructed wind is diſlodged, 
and at laſt quite expelled: but if the obſlruction be not great, the 
rarcfattion of the wind, upon taking ſuch a medicine, is often fo 
ſudden and likewiſe it's diſcharge, that it goes off like the exploſion 
of gunpowder. 

All the things under this claſs being warm and diſfcuſlive, are 
much uſed in the compolition of cathartics, of the rougher fort 
eſpecially : for the irritation occaſioned by thoſe would be ſcarce 
tolerable without the mitigation of ſuch grateful ingredients. Many 
likewiſe of this ſort are in the compoſition of dilcuthive topics. 

The four carminative flowers, are thofe of camomile, melilot, 
motherwort, and dill : beſide angelica, fennel, lovage, aniſe, ca- 
raway, coriander, cummin, &c. which all agree in their carmina- 
tive qualities; and are therefore uſed in compolitions of that inteu- 
tion, 

CARMINE, a beautiful crimſon colour, formed of the tinging 
ſubſtance of cochineal, brightened with aqua-fortis by a procels 
ſimilar to that ulcd for dying ſcarlet in grain. It is of great ad- 
vantage in painting, as well in water as varniſh, both on account 
of it's beauty and ſlanding well; but it will not mix with oil ſo as 
to have the due effect in that kind of painting. = 

The preparation of this colour in — is kept a ſecret in 
France, where the beſt is prepared: for though ſome is made here 
of good line and brightneſs before it be uled, yet it flies on its 
commixture with White; and turns purple even with the ſweat of 
the ſkin, if rubbed on the hands or face. 

Carmine is the molt valuable product of the cachincal meſtique * 
it is a fecula or ſediment, ſubſiding to the bottom of the water, 
wherein are ſteeped cochineal chouan, and autour: ſome add rou- 
cou, but this gives the carmine too much of the orange caſt. For 
this purpole, thirty-ſix grains of chouan are boiled up three times 
in two pints and a half of rain or river water; then five drams 0 
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eding liquor, and boiled up three times ; to this eigh- 
— — — huſk of roucou, bad the ſame quantity of ronh. 
& are added, and it is boiled up once: the liquor is filtrated 
—_— a linen cloth, and ſuffered to ſtand for ſeven or _— days : 
the feces dried in the ſun, or a ſtove, will be the carmine. owever, 
the chouan and autour, as well as the roucou, are now generally 
bs N ABADIUNI. in the ancient materia medica, a name 
;ven to a drug frequently mentioned by Greek and Arabian writers. 
1 CARNARIUM, a charnel-houſe, or repoſitory for the bones of 
the NATIONS, in gardening. See DianTHUs. — Theſe 
flowers are propagated two ways, the one by feed, the other by 
lavers ; the firit of theſe methods is the way to raiſe new flowers, 
the other is the way to preſerve and multiply thoſe of former years. 
For the raiſing them from ſeed, great care mult be taken to pro- 
ace good ſeed. 

3 they are in the flower, the fineſt kinds ſhould be marked, 
and all the layers that can be, ſhould, during the time of their flow- 
ering, be laid down from them : toward the latter end of Auguſt 
theſe will have taken root, and they are then to be taken off, and 
planted out into pots, two in cach pot. The method of laying 
them is this. Slip off the leaves from the lower part of the ſhoot 
intended to be laid, and cut a flit in one of the middle joints, and 
cut of the tops of the leaves, and cut out the ſwelling part of the 
joint, where the ſlit is made ; then raiſe the earth about the place a 
little, and bend down the flit part of the joint into It, keeping the 
top upright, and fatten it in it's place by a hooked ſtick, ſtuck into 
the ground over it, and cover it with earth; then give it a gentle 
watcring, as often as is necellary, and in ſix weeks the layers will 
have taken ſo much root as to be ready to tranſplant. 

They require ſhelter in the winter-leaſon, and as it is difficult to 
ſhelter a large number in their pots, which are uſually nine inches 
over, it may be a better way to plant them out in Auguit in very 
{mall pots, ſheltering a number of theſe during the winter in a trame 
and in the middle of February they may be tranſplanted into the 
pots they are to flower in : thele, in April, thould be ſet out upon 
a ſtage of boards, open to the ſouth-eaſt, but defended from the 
welt winds, and not too near trees, walls, or buildings, where they 
are to flower. 

CaRNATION, among dyers. To dye a carnation, or red-roſe co- 
lour : take liquor of wheat-bran, a ſuthcient quantity; alum, three 
pounds; tartar, two ounces ; boil them, and enter 20 yards ot broad 
cloth; boil three hours; cool and wath it: take freth, clear bran 
liquor, a ſufficient quantity; madder, five pounds; boil and ſadden 
according to art, The ſolution ot jupiter, or delved tin, being put 
in a bottle to the alum and tartar (in another proceſs) make the cloth, 
&c. attract the colour into it, ſo that none of the cochineal is left, 
but all drawn out of the water into the cloth. 

CARNATION colour, among painters, is underſtood of all the parts 
of a picture, in general, which repreſent fleſh, or which are naked 
and without drapery. 5 

In colouring tor fleſh, there is ſo great a variety, that it is hard to 
lay down any general rules for inſtruction therein; neither are there 
any regarded by thoſe who have acquired a {kill this way: the various 
colouring for carnations may be calily produced, by taking more or 
leſs red, blue, yellow, or biſtre, whether tor the firſt colouring, or 
tor the finiſhing : the colour for women ſhould be bluiſh ; for chil- 
dren, a little red, both freſh and gay; and for men, it {hould incline 
to yellow, eſpecially if they are old. 

CARNEDDE, in Britiſh antiquity, heaps of ſtones, ſuppoſed 
to be druidical remains, thrown together on occaſion of confirming 
and commemorating a covenant, Gen. xxXI. 46. They are com- 
mon in the ille of Angleſey. 

CARNEIA, a fettival in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Carneus, 
held chiefly at Sparta, where it was firlt inſtituted. It laſted nine 
days, beginning on the 13th of the month Carneus. 

CARNEL. The building of ſhips firſt with their timbers and 
beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called carnel- work, in 
contradiſtinction to clinch-work. | 

CARNEUM gperculum, in anatomy, a muſcle of the abdomen, 
called by Veſalius the principium recti abdominis, and, by Fallopius, 
the muſculus carnoſus. Sec PYRAMIDALIS. 

CARNEY, a diſeaſe in horſes, wherein their mouths become ſo 
furred that they cannot eat. 


CARNICULA, a caruncle, particularly that fleſhy ſubſtance 
which invelts the teeth, 

CARNIFEX, among the Romans, the common executioner. 
By reaſon of the odiouſneſs of his office, the carnifex was prohibited 
by the laws from having his dwelling-houſe within the city. Car- 
nfex al ſo denoted a butcher. 

CARNIFICATION, the making of, or turning to fleſh, Phy- 
ſicians give inſtances of the carnification of bones. 

CARNIFORMIS abſceſſus, an abſceſs with a hardened orifice, 
and of a firm ſubſtance, or hard conſiſtence like a ſhell, not much 
elevated into a tumor, but broad and expanded, with membranes, 
fibres, and capillaries, uſually interſperſed. It generally riſes where 
the muſcles inſert themſelves into the joints. 

CARNIVAL, or CARNAVAL, a ſeaſon of mirth and rejoicing, 
obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians, particularly at 'enicc, 
holding from Twelfth. day ll Lent. Feaſts, balls, operas, con- 
certs of muſic, intrigues, marriages, &c. are chiefly in carnival 
time, 

CARNIVOROUS, an appellation given to animals which natu- 
rally feed on fleſh, and thence called beaſts or birds of prey. 

Some will have it, that no quadrupeds are naturally carnivorous, 
but thoſe furniſhed with canine or dog teeth ; on which principle, 
wankird are excluded out of the number of naturally carnivorzus 
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animals; and, in fact, animal food muſt undergo various prepara- 
tions before it is fit for the uſe of man. 8 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that fleſh being the hardeſt of digeſtion of 
all other foods, it is prohibited in fevers, and many other 5 
and laſtly, that children are rather averſe to all animal foods, till 
their palates becomes vitiated by cuſtom; and the breeding of 
worms in them is generally aſcribed to the too haſty eating of fleſh. 

Dr. Tyſen ſays, on the other hand, that if man had been deſigned 
by nature not to be carniwrous, there would doubtleſs have been 
found ſomewhere in the globe, people who do not feed on fleth ; 
and as hiſtory ſeems not to turnith any inſtance hereof, may we not 
lay, that what is done univerſally by the whole ſpecies, is natural? 
For what the Pythagoreans did in abſtaining from fleſh, was on the 
eee x. of a tranſinigtation, a miſtake in their philoſophy, not a 
aw of nature: and though in ſome countries, men feed more ſpa- 
ringly on fleſh than in others, this is owing to their own choice, 
from the advantage they perceive by it. In fine, fince man has all 
manner of teeth, fit for the preparation of all ſorts of food, ſhould 
it not rather ſcem that nature intended we ſhould live on all? And 
as the alimentary duct in the human-Kind is fitted for digeltiug all 
lorts of food, may we not rather conclude that nature did not intend 
to deny us any ? 

CARNIUS, in ancient chronology, the Syracuſian name for the 
Athenian month M-tagitnion; the ſecond of their year; anſwering to 
the latter part of our July and beginning of Auguſt. | 

CARNOSITY, a term ſometimes applicd to an excreſcence, or 
tubercle, in the wrethra. Curngſities uſually ariſe from ſome vene- 
real malady ill managed, and are very difficult of cure. 

CARNUBIA, a name given to the carob, or ſweet pipes 

CAROB, or St. Jon's Bread, a plant which is a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, where it grows in the hedges, and pro- 
duces a great quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which are 
thick, mealy, and of a ſwectiſh taſte, | 

Theſe pods are eaten by the poorer ſort of inhabitants in a ſcarcity 
of other fad; but they are apt to looſen the belly, and cauſe gri- 
pings in the bowels. They are directed by the college of phyſicians 
as ingredients in ſome medicinal preparations. 

CAROB is alſo a goldſmith's ſmall weight, amounting to the 24th 
part of a grain. It is alſo called prime. 

CAROCHA, a name which the Spaniards and Portugueſe give 
to a kind of mitre made of paper or paſteboard, on which are pain- 
ted flames of fire, and figures of demons, worn by thoſe who are 
1 to death by che tribunal of the INQUIsITION. See Acr 
of faith, 

JS AROENON, epo, ſometimes alſo called carenum, denotes 
wine boiled down, till a third be evaporated. 

CAROLI, among ſome phyſicians, denote venereal puſtules on 
the penis; called alſo caries pudendirum. 

CAROLINE 5&ozks, are four books, compoſed by order of Char- 
lemagne, to reiute the ſecond council of Nice; They contain 120 
heads of accuſation againſt that council, and condemn image-wor- 
ſhip. 

CAROLOSTADIANS, an ancient ſect or branch of Lutherans, 
who denied the real preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt. See Sa- 
CRAMENTARIANS, 

CAROLUS, an ancient broad piece of gold, {truck under Charles 
I. originally eſtimated at 20s. but rated ſince at 23s. ſterling. a 

CAROLUS is alſo a ſmall copper coin, with a little mixture of 
ſilver, ſtruck by Charles VIII. of France: it was valued at ſix 
deniers, when jt ceaſed to be current: they are now called fols. 

CAROTEEL, in commerce, an uncertain weight or quantity of 


goods; viz. of cloves, from 4 to 500 weight; of curranis, from 5 


to 900; of mace, about 300; of nutmegs, from 6 to 700 and a 
half. 

CARO TIC, ſignifies thoſe who are ſeized with a cars. 

CAROTI DS, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, on each 
ſide, ſerving to convey the blood from the aorta to the brain. See 
Plate 147, be. 5, I, &c. 

The right carztid ariſes from the ſubclavian, juſt where that 
ſprings out of the psrta ; but the left immediately out of the asrta. 
The, both lie pretty deep, and being defended by the afpera arteria, 
pals free from any compreſſure, and without ſending out almolt any 
branches, ſtrait to the cranium. Jult before their arrival there, they 
lend forth the external carotid: and paſling the os petroſum, proceed 
on with ſome circumvolutions, till laying aſide their muſcular mem- 


' brane, and giving branches to the dura mater, they paſs along the 


cranium, defended by the ſides of the ſella-turcica, and dura malen: 
and ſending branches to the outer parts of the pi mater, and the: 
nerves, they at laſt reach the cerebrum ; where dividing into infinite 
ramifications, they are loſt in the cortical part; or perhaps proceed 
even into the medullary part thereot. 


CAROUGE, in botany, a ſiliquous fruit, ſweet and good to 


eat, when arrived to a proper degree of maturity. It is of great uſe 
in fattening beaſts of burden, and is often given them inſtead of baz- 
ley or oats : it is of ſome uſe in medicine, on account of it's pecto- 
ral virtue, being taken in a decodtion. The tree grows in Spain, 
and in feveral places near the Mediterranean. 

CARP, in ichthyology, the Englith name of the cyprinus, with 
four cirri, or beards, and the third ray of the back-fins armed with 
ſmall hooks. See CYPRINUS. 

The carp is generally taken for the queen of freſh-water fiſh : it 
is ſubtle, and lives the longeſt of all fiſh, except the eel, out of it's 
proper element, It is obſerved to breed ſeveral months in one year ; 
tor which reaſon you hardly ever take either male or female without 
melt or ſpawn ; but they breed more naturally in ponds, than in 
running water, and in the latter very ſeldom or never. In the 
places they frequent, their ſtock is innumerable. Lo make a carp 
lat and very large, rake all the ſides of your pond, when the water 
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is fallen away, about April, and ſow hay ſeeds, the growth of 
which, when winter comes and overflous it, will feed them, and 
make them very fat. 

Particular attention ſhould be paid to the ſoil, water, and ſituation 
of the carp-pond : the beſt kind of ponds are thoſe which are ſur- 
rounded by the fineſt paltures and corn fields, of a rich black mould, 
having ſoft ſprings on the ſpot, or running water, that is neither 
too cold, nor impregnated with acid, calcareous, ſelenitic, or other 
mineral partickss, It will be found moſt convenient to have three 
kinds of ponds for carp; viz. the ſpawning pond, the nurſery, and 
the main pond ; cleared of rapacious hh. 

Cx gane, a kind of gem ſaid to be found in the fauces, by 
others in the back-bone of the carp; about the ſize of a pea, of a 
triangular hgure, and white colour wxthout, but yellow within. 

CarP-meals, a coarſe cloth, made in the north part of England. 

CARPACK, a fort of ted cap turned up with fur, worn chiefly 
by the Ægyptian interpreters, 

CARPAA, from Kapraiz, a kind of dance, or military exerciſe, 
in uſe among the Athenians and Magneſians, performed by two per- 
fons ; the one acting a labourer, the other a robber. 

The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to ſowing and plowing z 
ftill looking warily about him, as if afraid of being ſurpriſed 2 the 
robber at length appears, and the labourcr, quitting his plough, be- 
takes himſelt to his arms, and fights in defence of his oxen. The 
whole was performed to the found of flutes, and in cadence. Some- 
times the robber was overcome, and ſometimes the labourer ; the 
victor's reward being the oxen and plough. The deſign of the ex- 
erciſe was, to teach and accuſtom the peaſants to defend themſelves 
againſt the attack,of ruffians. 

CARPASUM, in the ancient materia medica, the name of a 
poiſonous gum exudating from a tree, fo like myrrh in appearance, 


that many periſhed by the error of it's uſe and application, inſtead of | 


myrrh ; the fineſt myrrh, Galen obſerves, had uſually moſt of this 
poiſon among it. Dioſcorides calls it epscarpaſum. 

CARPENTER, an artificer who faihions and joins timber and 
other wood for the purpoſes of building. 

CARPENTERS-work, includes framing, flooring, roofing ; the 
foundation, carcaſe, doors, windows, &. 

CARPENTER, hip, one employed in building or repairing ſhips. 

CARPENTER / « ſhip, an officer at fea, whoſe bulinets is to 
have things in readineſs for keeping veſlels in repair; to attend 
the ſtopping leaks, fiſhing maſts or yards, alſo calking, careening, 
breaming, and the like. | 

CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, fran, ing, and joining large 
pieces of wood for the uſe of building. It is one of the arts ſubſer- 
vient to architecture, and is divided into houſe-carpentry and thip- 
carpentry: the firſt is emplozed in railing, roofing, flooring of 
houſes, &c. and the ſecond in the building of ſhips, &c. The 
rules in carpentry are much the ſame with thoſe of joinery ; the only 
difference 1s, that carpentry is uſed in the larger coarſer work, and 
Joinery in the ſmaller and curious. See JOINERY, 

CARPEN TUM, in antiquity, a denomination common to di- 
vers ſorts of vehicles, anſwering to coaches, waggons, or even carts 
among us. | 

CARPERA, in ickthyology, a name uſed by ſome for the carp. 

CARPERITARIA, in botany, the barbarea, or winter-crels. 

CARPESIA, in the ancient materia medica, a name given to a 
kind of ſpice, or aromatic drug, mentioned by Egineta and others, 
and made an ingredient in cordial and ſtomachic medicines. It was 
a vegetable ſubſtance, being the top ſhoots of young twigs of an 
odoriferous ſhrub, growing in Pamphylia, and ſmelling very like the 
fineſt cinnamon. 

CARPESIUM, a name applied by authors to cubebs. 

CARPET, a fort of covering of ſtuff, or other materials, wrought 
with the needle or in a loom, forming part of the furnitu of a 
houſe, and is commonly ſpread over tables, or laid upon the 3 

Perſian and "Turkey carpets are thoſe moſt eſteemed; though at 
Paris there is a manutaCtory after the manner of Perſia, where they 
make them little inferior, not to ſay finer, than the true Perſian car- 
pets. They are velvety, and perfectly imitate the carpets which 
come from the Levant. 
of which are made of woollen ſtuffs, as ſerges, &c. and called ſquare 
carpets : others are made of wool alſo, but wrought with the needle, 
and often embelliſhed with filk ; and laſtly, there are carpets made 
of dog's hair. We have likewiſe carpets made in England equal to 
any brought from the Eaſt. 

Figuratively, an affair, &c. being brought on the carpet, denotes 
that they are under conſideration, &c. 

CARPET-&nights, a denomination given to gown-men, and others, 
of peaceable profeſſions, who, on account of their birth, office, or 
merits to the public, or the like, are, by the prince, raiſed to the 
dignity of knighthood. Theſe poſſeſs a medium between truck or 
dunghill knights, who purchaſe the honour; and knights bachelors, 
who merit it by their ſervices. 

CARPIONE, in ichthyology, a name applied by Salvian to the 
carpio lacus Benaci, called by us the red charre. Artedi deſcribes it 
as the ſmall ſalmon with five rows of teeth in the palate. 

CARPOBALSAM, in the materia medica, the fruit of the tree 
which yields the true oriental balſam. 

The carpabalſam is uſed in Egypt, according to Proſper Alpinus, 
in all the intentions for which the balſam itſelf is applied : but the 
only uſe the Europeans make of it is in Venice-treacle and mithri- 


date, and in theſe not a great deal; for cubebs and juniper berries | 


are generally ſubſtituted in it's place. 

CARPOCRATIANS, heretics who ſprung up towards the mid- 
dle of the ſecond century, being a branch of the ancient Gnoſtics. 
They held a community of wives ; and maintained, that a man can- 
10 arrive at perfection without having palled through all criminal 


There are alſo carpets of Germany, fome | 


| 


actions; 'aying down as a maxim, that there is no action bad in it 

ſelf, but only trom the opinion of men. Accordingly the : 45 

charged with committing the moſt infamous actions at thei? — 

feaſts. They attributed the creation of the world to angels; en. 
ſaid that Jeſus was born in a manner like other men; they re; ceted 
the reſurrection of the body: and marked their diſciples at he bot 

_ wi Ly car * a hot iron, or with à razor. : 

ARP Os, fruit. he word al io tmplics that part 

a tree which — the flower, and wa which ts * mu 

tained ; allo the eſculent part of a plant, b 

CARPUM feetentium interior, in anatomy, the muſcle calie b 
Albinus ulnaris inlernus, and by Winſlow, internus cubitalis. 

CARR, an old term for any ſort of vehicle or carriage. 

CARR, a kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, and at the 
ſplendid entries of princes. Camillus entered Rome in triurn h 
monnted on a carr, drawn by four white horſes. FO 

CARR alſo ſignificd a kind of light or open chariot. The cars 
uſed by the ladies was called pilentuni, carpentam, and ba wang. 

CARRAC, or CARRACA, a name piven by the Portugueſe to 
the veſſels they fend to Braſil and the Eaſt Indies ; being very large 
round built, and fitted for fight, as well as burden. Their A 
lies in their depth, which is very extraordinary. They are es 
above than underneath, and have ſometimes ſeven or eight floors; 
they carry about 2000 tons, and are capable of lodging 2000 men > 
but of late they are little uſed, j 

CARRAGO, a kind of fortification or defence about a camp 
uſed by barbarous nations, and compoſed of carts, waggons, &c. 
chained or faſtened together. 4 

CARRARA, a ſpecies of white marble, anciently called merm;r 
lunenſe, and hg rium e it is harder and leſs bright than the Parian or 
ſtatuary marble. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle ſerving to convey perſons, goods, mer- 
chandizes, and other things, from one place to another. 

CARRIAGE of a cannon, the frame or timber-work on which it is 
mounted, ferving to point it for ſhooting, or to carry it from one 
place to another. It 1s made of two planks of wood, commonly 
one half the length of the gun, called the cheeks, and joined by 
three wooden tranſums, ſtrengthened with three holts of iron. (+ 
is mounted on two Wheels; but on a march has two fore-wheels, 
with limbers added. 

CARRIAGE of a field-prece, conſiſts of the cheeks, tranſums, bolts, 
plates, train, bands, keys, and locks, the bridge, bed, hooks, trun- 
110n-holes, and cap- ſquare. 

CARRIAGE, b/zch, a cart made on purpoſe for carrying mortars 
and their beds trom place to place. 

CARRIAGE, truck, two ſhort planks of wood, ſupported on two 
axle- trees, having four trucks of ſol i wood for carrying mortars or 
guns upon battery, where their own carriages cannot go. They 
are drawn by men. 

CARRIAGE 4 a ſhip gun, conſiſts of ſour wheels without ſpokes. 
The parts of a ſea- carriage are the two cheeks, the axle-trees, bolts, 
cap-ſquares, or clamps, hooks, forelocks, trucks, and linſpins. 

CARRIAGE, in agriculture, a furrow for the conveyance of water 
to overflow and improve the ground. Tt is diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſorts ; the main carriage, which ſhould be made with a convenient 
deſcent; and the leſſer carriages, which ſhould be ſhallow, and as 
many in number as poſſible. 

CARRIAGE alſo ſignifies the removal of goods, or the like, from 
place to place, with a cart. 

CARRIAGE allo denotes the money or hire paid to a carrier, or 
other bearer of goods. Juſtices of peace have power to aſſeſs the 
price of carriage of goods yearly, at their Eaſter ſeſſions ; and if any 
33 ſhall take above the rates and prices ſo aſſeſſed, he ſhall for- 
eit 51. 

CARRIAGE by ſea, is denominated freight; carriage of letters, 
poſtage. Sce Post. 

CARRIAGE, bill of, lettre de voiture, among the French, denotes 
a paper given to a carrier, expreſſing the l and quality of the 
£00 s and parcels committed to him, partly to intitle him to receive 
iis hire from the perſon to whom they are directed, and partly that 
this letter may thew whether all be brought, and whether in due time, 
and in the condition required. | 
| CARRIAGE is alſo uſed to denote a ſpace of ground, over which 

the inhabitants of New France, and other colonies of North Ame- 

rica, who trade with the ſavages uſually by means of canoes, are 
obliged to carry their boats, proviſions, &c. on their ſhoulders. 

CARRIER, he who undertakes to convey perſons, goods, papers. 
money, or the like, from place to place, on condition of a certain 
price either fixed by authority or cuſtom, or left to private agree- 
ment. 

A common carrier having the charge and carriage of goods, is ta 
anſwer for the ſame, or the value, to the owner. And where goods 
are delivered to a carrier, and he is robbed of them, he ſhall be 
charged and anſwer for them, becauſe of the hire. Where goods 
are ſtolen from a carrier, he may bring an indictment againſt the 
felon, as for his own goods. If a carrier is robbed of goods, either 
he or the owner may bring an action againſt the hundred to make it 

ood. 

. CARRIER-p12eon, a fort of pigeon, uſed, when properly trained 
up, to be ſent with letters from one place to another, They are 
trained to this ſervice in Turkey and Perſia: and are carricd firlt, 
while young, ſhort flights of halt a mile, and afterwards more, till 
at length they will return from the furthermoſt parts of the King. 
dom. This is an ancient practice. 

CARROBALISTA, an ancient ſpecies of laliſia mounted on 

wheels, and drawn by horſes. i 

CARROCIUM, the banner or chief flag of an army, which was 
mounted on a kind of charivt, and drawn by oxen. 
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CARROT, duucus, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus among 
the pentandria digynia, and of which there are three ſpecies. 1. 
Carrit, with prickly ſeeds, or the common manured carrot. 2. 
Carrat, with naked ſeeds, or the viſnaga, 3. Carre, with plain 
rays to the involucrum, and recurved jags, or the grngidium, or 
ſhining maritime carr. 

This plant ĩs ropagated by ſeed, and delights in a warm, light, 
fandy ſoil, which ſhould be pretty deep, and well worked, that the 
roots may with greater eaſe pierce into it; for if they meet with any 
obſtruction, they are very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral 
branches, eſpecially where the ground is too much dunged the ſame 

that the ſeeds are ſown ; therefore the propereſt land for carrets 
is ground that has been well dunged, and cropped at leaſt a year 
before; (this is in reſpect to kitchen gardens ;) but where the ſoil is 
ſreſh and fit for carrots, dunging is not neceſſary. 

Carrots are ſown at different times of the year, in order to be fit 
for uſe at different ſeaſons : the firſt ſeaſon 1s about Chriſtmas, on 
warm borders. The ſecond is in February or March, this is de- 
ſigned for the principal crop. For a third or autumnal crop, June 
or July is the time: and at the end of Auguſt ſome may be ſown, 
in order to ſtand the winter, by which method wy carrots may be 
produced in March following, before the ſpring ſowing 1s fit to 
draw. Previous to ſowing the ſeeds, they ould” be well rubbed in 
the hands, to prevent their adhering together, which they are apt to 
do by forked hairs on their borders: and at the time of ſowing a calm 
day ſhould be choſen, for, being very light, if the wind blew it 
wonld be a difficult matter to fow them even. When the ſeed is 
ſown, it ſhould be trod into the ground, and afterward raked 
ſmooth. 

When the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed out ſingly, at 
the diſtance of four inches. This is abſolutely neceſſary, as it not 
only deſtroys the weeds, but refreſhes the plants which are left, and 
adds greatly to their growth. | 

CaRRorT, wild, or daucus fylveſiris.—The feeds of this plant are 
eſteemed one of the molt powerſul diuretics we are acquainted with, 
of our own growth. They are alſo eſteemed provocatives to venery. 
They are alſo given in diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, in pleuriſtes, 
in ſtranguries, and in the ſtone and gravel. An infuſion of them in 
white wine is excellent in hyſterical complaints. Many inſtances 
are related, in which tea made of the heads or ſceds of the wild 
carrot, has given great relief in theſe complaints. Ale may be made 
of it, by adding to nine ounces of the ſeed eighteen ounces of raiſins 
of the lun. heſe muſt be put into a bag, and hung in a veſſel of 
fix gallons of good ale, after fermentation. After eight days it will 
be fine, and it may be drank in the quantity of three pints a day. 

CARROUSAL, or CarRowsAL, properly a courſe, or conteſt 
of chariots and horſes : or a magnificent entertainment, on occaſion 
of ſome public rejoicing ; conſiſting in a cavalcade of ſeveral perſons, 
richly dreſſed, and equipped after the manner of the ancient cava- 
Hers, divided into ſquadrons, meeting in ſome public place, and 
practiſing juſts, tournaments, and other noble exerciſes. The word 
now generally denotes any merry meetings. 

CARR-TAKERS, are officers of the king's houſhold, who, 
when the court travels, have charge to provide waggons, carts, &c. 
to tranſport the king's furniture and baggage. 

CARRUCA, in antiquity, a ſplendid kind of carr, or chariot, 
mounted on four wheels, richly decorated with gold, ſilver, ivory, 
2 which the emperors, ſenators, and people of condition, were 
carrie 

CARRUCA, a term alſo formerly uſed for a plough. 

_ CARRUCAGE, a kind of tax for the public ſervice, anciently 
impoſed on every plough. ä 

CARRUCAGE, or CARUAGE, in hufbandry, the ploughing of 
ground, either ordinary, for grain, hemp, and lint ; or extraordi- 
=; for woad, dyers- weed, rape, &c. 

ARRUCATE, in our ancient huſbandry, a plough-land, or as 
much arable ground as can be tilled in one year, with one plough. 
A carrucate, 1n different reigns, compriſed 60, 100, 112, and 156 
acres. By ſtat. 7 and 8 W. III. a plough-land is rated at gol. per 
ann. and my contain houſes, mills, wood, paſture, &c. 

CARRYING, in falconry, denotes the ill quality of a hawk, in 
flying away with the quarry. 

ARRYING, among ſportſmen. A hare is ſaid to carry, when 

e runs on rotten ground, and it ſticks to her feet. 

ARRYING, among riding-maſters. A horſe is ſaid to carry low, 
when having. naturally an i. ſhaped neck, he lowers his head too 
much. All horſes that arm themſelves carry low, but a horſe may 
carry low without arming. A French branch, or giget, is preſcribed 
as a remedy againſt carrying low. 

A horſe is ſaid to carry well, when his neck is raiſed, or arched, 
and he holds his head high and firm, without conſtraint. 

ARRYING wind, a term uſed by our dealers in horſes to expreſs 


uch a one as frequently tolles his noſe as high as his ears, and does 
not carry handſomely. 


T, a vehicle with two wheels, uſually drawn by horſes, for 


the carriage of heavy goods, &c. 


By ſtat. 6 Geo. cap. 6, carts, in London and Weſtminſter, ſhall 
dot carry more than twelve ſacks of meal, 750 bricks, one chaldron 
of coals, &c. on pain of forfeiting one of the horſes. The wheels 
ate to be of a certain thickneſs, and without iron ; and if any perſon 
_ ps cart, or on one of the horſes he ſhall forfeit 10s. 1 Geo. I. 
The Jews uſted a ſort. of carts, or drags, to do the office of threſh- 
ing. A fort of cart, armed on all ſides with teeth, was alſo uſed, 
wy yn Africa, for the ſame purpole. David, having taken Rab- 
the capital of the Ammonites, ordered all the inhabitants to be 


cruthed or torn to pieces under ſuch carte, moving on wheels ſet 
with iron teeth, | 


2 


* 


| 
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Mr. Sharp's rolling cart is fixed upon two rollers, 2 abreaſt, 
or parallel with each other, and both placed under the body of the 
cart, working upon pivets like the wheel of a wheel-barrow. The 
rollers are both cylinders of caſt iron, two feet in diameter, and ſix- 
teen inches broad. An iron ſpindle paſſes through the center of cach 
roller, upon the ends of which reſt the four planks that ſupport the 
body of the cart. 

The word ſeems formed from the French charrette. 

CaRT-bote, denoted wood formerly employed in making or re- 
pairing inſtruments of huſbandry. 


CARTE BLANCHE, a French term. To give or ſend any one 


the carte blanche, implies, to ſend him a blank paper, ſigned, for him 


to fill up with ſuch conditions as he pleaſes. 

CAKTEL, denotes originally a placart or manifeſto in writing, 
poſted up in public places to notify it's contents. 

CARTEL alſo ſignifies a letter of defiance, or a challenge, to de- 
on a controverſy, either in a tournament, or by ſingle combat. See 

UEL. 3, 

CARTEL is alſo an agreement made between two ſtates or princes, 
tor the exchange of their priſoners of war. There are alſo cartels re- 
lating to commerce, in time of war, 

CARTEL is likewiſe applied to a ſhip commiſſioned to exchange 
priſoners of two hoſtile powers. 


CARTEL alſo imports a meaſure of capacity for corn uſed in 
France, and of different values from 30 to 50 lb. 


CARTESIANS, a ſc of philoſophers, who adhere to the ſyſtem 


of Des Cartes, and founded on the two following principles ; the one 
metaphyſical, the other phyſical : the metaphyſical one is, I think, 
therefore I am : the phylical one is, That nothing exiſis but ſubſtance, 
Subitance he makes of two kinds ; the one a ſubſtance that thinks, 
the other a ſubſtance extended; whence actual thought and actual 
extenſion are the eſſence of ſubſtance. 

The effence of matter being thus fixed in extenſion, the Carteſians 
conclude, that there is no vacuum, nor any poſſibility thereof in na- 
ture, bnt that the world is abſolutely full : mere ſpace is precluded by 
this principle, in regard, extenſion being implied in the idea of ſpace, 


matter is ſo too. 


Upon theſe principles, the Carteſcans explain mechanically, and ac- 
cording to the laws of motion, how the world was formed, and 
whence the preſent appearance of nature do riſe. They ſuppoſe, 
that matter was created of an indefinite extenſion, and divided into 
little ſquare maſles, full of angles ; that the Creator impreiled two 
motions on this matter; one whereby each part revolved round it's 
center, another whereby an aſſemblage, or ſyſtem, turned round a 
common center; whence aroſe as many different vortices as there 
were different maſſes of matter, thus moving round common cen- 
ters. 

The conſequences of this hypotheſis, according to the Carteſians, 
will be, that the parts of matter in each vortex could not revolve 
among each other, without having their angles gradually broken, and 
that this continual friction of parts and angles produced three ele 
ments; the firſt, an infinitely fine duſt, formed of the angles broken 
off; the ſecond, the ſpheres remaining, after all the angular irregu- 
larities are thus removed ; theſe two make the matter of Des 
Cartes's firſt and ſecond element ; and thoſe particles not yet render- 
ed ſmooth and ſpherical, and which {till retain ſome of their angles, 
make the third element. | 

Now, according to the laws of motion, the ſubtileſt element muſt 
take up the center of each ſyſtem, being that which conſtitutes the 
ſun, the fixed ſtars above, and the fire below; the ſecond element, 
compoſed of ſpheres, makes the atmoſphere, and all the matter be- 
tween the earth and the fixed ſtars, in ſuch a manner as that the lar- 
gelt ſpheres are always next the circumference of the vortex or ſyſtem, 
and the ſmalleſt next it's center ; the third element, or the hooked 
particles, is the matter that compoſes the earth, all terreſtrial bodies, 
comets, {pots in the ſun, &c. 

His ſyſtem, though very artfully concerted, yet carries with it 
more of the air of a romance, than of a juſt philoſophy. Accord- 
eg both divines and phileſophers exclaim againſt it: the firſt, be- 
cauſe it leads to atheiſm, by furniſhing the maintainers of an eternal 
matter, with means how, from the laws of motion, to account for 
the production of the world: though, it is certain, Des Cartes ſup- 
poſed a Deity ; and ſo muſt all who admit his philoſophy ; elſe 
whence will they derive that motion of matter, which of itlelf-is deſ- 
titute of any ſuch principle ? 

But the philoſophers have much better pleas againſt it; and the 
clements, ſubtile matter, hooked atoms, vortices, and other machines, 
are now clearly on the ſame footing with the occult quality of the 
ancient peripatetics. Indeed, Des Cartes, by introducing geometry 
into phyſics, and accountiug for natural phænomena from the laws of 
mechanics, did infinite ſervice to ac ; and contributed, both 
by his practice and example, to free it from that venerable ruſt, 
which in a long ſucceſſion of ages it had contracted: accordingly, to 
him, in ſome meaſure, is owing the preſent ſyſtem of mechanical, 
and even the Newtonian philoſophy. 

C urtefianiſin was nearly prohibited by an arret of the parliament 
of Paris; and had been ſo in effect, but for a burleſque addreſs pre- 
ſented to the firſt preſident. 

Des Cartes was a perſon of great genius and penetration, both as 
to the invention, and orderly ranging and diſpoling of things. He 
began a new method of philoſophy, and finiſhed it on his own foun- 
dation. His reputation in foreign nations appcars on his monu- 
ment; which conſiſts of four faces, inſcribed with ſo many enco- 
miums. It was erected at Stockholm, where he died, in the year 
1650, by Monſieur Chanut, the king of France's reſident in that 
court. But his bones were afterwards removed to Paris, at the 
charge of M. d'Alibret, who alſo erected a handſome monument 
over them, in the church 6f St. Genevizve. 
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CARTHUSIANS, a religious order, founded in the year 1080, 
by one Bruno. "Their rules are very ſevere, They are not to go 
out of their cells, except to church, without leave of their ſuperior ; 
nor ſpeak to any perſon without leave, They muſt not keep any 
portion of their meat or drink till next day : their beds are of ſtraw, 
covered with a felt ; their clothing two hair-cloths, two cowls, two 

air of hoſe, and a cloak, all coarſe. In the reſectory, they are to 
2 their eyes on the diſh, their hands on the table, their attention 
on the reader, and their hearts fixed on God. Women are not al- 
towed to come into their churches. 

CARTHUSIAN powder, Sce KERMES mineral. 

CARTI Leb, in anatomy, a pearl- coloured ſubſtance, which 
covers the extremities of bones joined together by moveable articula- 
tions, increaſes the volume of ſome of them after the manner of 
1 unites others very cloſely together, and has no immediate 
adheſion or comiection with others. 

The cartilages which belong to the bones differ from each other in 
ſize, figure, ſituation, and uſe, and may all be ranked under two ge- 
neral heads: thoſe which are cloſely united to bones, and thoſe 
which are not immediately connected with them. The cartilages 
united to bones are of four kinds; ſome: cover both ſides of the 
moveable articulations, and are very ſmooth and ſlippery ; ſome unite 
the bones to each other, either ſo firmly as to allow no ſenſible mo- 
tion, as in the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis, and ſtill more in that by 
which the epiphyſcs are joined to the bones; or in ſuch manner as 
to allow of different motions, as in thoſe by which the bodies of 
the vertebræ are connected. "The firſt eaſily grow hard, but the 
others appear in ſome degree viſcid, and retain their flexibility. 

The ſubſtance of carti/ages is more tender, and leſs brittle, than 
that of bones; but with age they ſometimes grow ſo hard as to be- 
come perſectiy bony. They are pliable and elaſtic, and capable of 
reſtoring themſelves after having been compreiled, or bent to a cer- 
tain degree; but, when bent beyond that degree, they break. _ 
All that Winſlow has faid is comprehended in the ſhort defini- 
tion which Carolus Stephanus has given of them in his anatomy. A 
cartilage, ſays he, is a part of the body which truly deſerves the epi- 
thet of imple. It is harder than all the other parts, but ſofter than 
the bones, white, ſmooth, poliſhed, and pliable, or flexible. The 
cohelion of it's parts is different in different cartilages ; and no fen- 
ſible cavity, cell, or bone, appears in any part of it's ſubſtance, ex- 
cept very ſmall paſſages for the blood-veſſels. 

CARTILAGINOUS, ſomething belonging to, or partaking of, 
the nature of a cartilage. 

CARTILAGINOUS fiſhes, or thoſe with cartilaginous fins, conſtitute 
a claſs or order of, fiſhes, otherwiſe called chondropterygious. See 
CHONDROPTERY. | 

CARTON, or CAR Tro, in painting, a deſign drawn on mg 
paper, to be afterwards calked 2 and transferred on the fre 
plaſter of a wall to be painted in freſco. 

CARTON is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, for working in moſaic, 
tapeſtry, &c. The cartons formerly at Hampton-Court, but now at 
the queen's palace, are deſigns of Raphael Urbin, intended for 
tapeſtry. 

CA TOUCHE, in architecture and ſculpture, an ornament re- 
preſenting a ſcroll of paper. It is uſually a flat member, with Wav. 
ings, to repreſent ſome inſcription, device, cypher, or ornament of 
armoury. They are, in architecture, much the ſame as modillions ; 
only theſe are ſet under the cornice in wainſcotting, and thoſe under 
the cornice at the eaves of a houſe. See plate 158, fig. 33. 

CARTOUCHE, in the military art, a caſe of wood, about three 
inches thick at the bottom, girt with marlin, holding about four 
hundred muſket-balls, beſides {ix or eight balls of iron, of a pound 
weight, to be fired out of a hobit, for the defence of a paſs, &c. 

A cartouche is ſometimes made of a globular form, and filled with 
a ball of a pound weight; and ſometimes it is made for the guns, be- 
ing of ball, of half or quarter pound weight, according to the nature 
of the gun, tied in form of a bunch of grapes, on a tompion of wood, 
and coated over. Theſe were uſed in the room of partridge ſhot. 

CARTOUCHE is alſo uſed to denote the ſame as a cartridge. Sec 
CARTRIDGE. 

CARTOUCHES, in heraldry, a name given 3o a ſort of oval ſhields, 
much uſed by the Popes and ſecular princes in Italy, and others, both 
clergy and laity, for painting or engraving their arms on. 

CARTRIDGE, in the military art, a caſe of paſteboard or parch- 
ment, holding the exact charge of a fire arm. Thoſe for muſkets, 
carabines, and piſtols, hold both the powder and ball for the charge ; 
and thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſually in caſes of nr or 
tin; ſometimes of wood, half a foot long, adapted to the caliber of 


the piece. 

Flannel cartridges are now preferred, becauſe they do not retain the 
fire, and are therefore leſs liable to accidents in loading. A parch- 
ment cap is made to cover them, in order to prevent the duſt of pow- 
der from paſſing 2 them, which is taken off before they are put 
into the piece. Mr. Muller recommends, for this purpoſe, to boil 
the flannel in ſize. 

CARTRIDGE-box, a caſe of wood, or turned iron, covered with 
leather, holding a dozen or more muſket cartridges. It is worn up- 
on a belt, and hangs a little lower than the right pocket-hole. 

CARVA, in botany, a ſpecies of cinnamon-tree, greatly eſteemed 
and uſed by the Indians, who extract camphor and a liquid oil from 
the roots, oil of cinnamon from the bark; and from the leaves the 
make another oil, called oil of cloves. The fruits yield them an oil 
reſembling that of juniper : and from them they afterwards extract a 
thick fat ſubſtance like wax, ſerving them for making unguents and 
plaſters, and alſo for candles. 5 : 

CARVAGE, the ſame with CARRUCAGE, a kind of tax anciently 
impoſed on the tonants in capite. 


| 


CARVAGE alſo implies a privilege of exemption fm the 
of carrucage. | 


CARUCATARIUS, he that held land in ſoccage. 

CARVER, a cutter of figures or other devices in wood. 

CARVER is alſo a perſon at the table, who cut 
diſtributes it to the gueſts. The Romans, as wel 
officer called the carver. In the primitive times 
teaſt carved for all his gueſts. | 

_ CARVING, in a general ſenſe, the art of faſhioning a hard bol 

by means of a chillel, or other inſtiument. 3 

CARVING is alſo that branch of ſculpture u 
TING IN WOOD ; which fee. + 

CARVIST, in falconry, a hawk in the beginning 
from it's being carried on the hilt, 

CARUN | LA, in anatomy, a term denoting a little piece of 
fleſh, and applied to ſeveral parts of the body: thus, 

CARUNCULZ cuticulares ule, is fometimes applied to the nympha 

CARUNCUL# /achrymales, litile eminences ſituated in the larger 
angie, or canthus of the eye, where there are atfo ſometimes hairs 
and certain little glands. According to ſome anatomiſts, they help 
to keep the two puncta open when the eyes are thut. 

CARUNCULE myrtiformes, flethy knobs about the ſize of a myrtle- 
berry, which owe their origin to the breaking of the hymen, aud 
therefore not to be found in ſubjects in which that membrane cxilts 
entire, They are two, three, or four in number, and ar: placed 
where the hymen was. | 


CARUNCULZ is alſo applied to certain fFeſhy morſels contained in 
divers parts of the body, | 

CARUNCULZ pupillares, or mamillares, little protuberances on the 
inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys. They ale in form of acorn 
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heads, lefs red and harder than the fleſh, and about the ſize of a pea. 


CARUS, in medicine, a ſudden deprivation of {enſe aud motion, 
affecting the whole body. 

Hippocrates ſays, that though a carus is a privation of ſenſe and 
motion, yet the faculty of ſenſe and refpiration is not at ail injnzed ; 
and that it is cauſed by an :f-Qation of the fore- part of the brain 
only, the middle ventricle of the brain alſo ſulf:ring, by conſent of 
parts, ſo as to diſturb the actions of the rational iaculiy : but if this 
carus or ſopor oppreſſes reſpiration to ſo violent a degree, as the pa- 
tient cannot breathe withont great efforts, as thoſe who ſnore under 
a deep ſleep, it is called apoplcxy ; the folution of which ts generally 
ſucceeded by a paraphlegy : but a carus is generally followed by a 
good ſtate of health. It is ſometimes taken for a heavy and pro- 
found ſleep; from which it is difficult to be raiſed. This cars dif- 
fers little from a lethargy. See LETHARGy. 

CARYATES, in antiquity, a feſtival ia honour of Diana, ſur- 
named Caryatis, held at Caryum, a city of Laconia. The chief ce- 
remony was a certain dance, ſaid to have been invented by Caſtor 
and Pollux, and performed by the virgins of the place. 

CARYATIDES, or CARIATEs, in architecture, a kind of or- 
der of columns, or p:laſters, under the figure of women, dreſſed in 
long robes, ſerving to ſupport entablatures. See plate 159, fig. 38. 

he origin of the Carzatides is related by Vitruvius : the Greeks, 
he obſerves, having taken the city of Carya, led away their women 
captives; and to perpetuate their {ervitude, repreſented them in their 
buildings as charged with burdens, ſuch as thoſe ſupported by co- 


lumns. 

CARYOCATACTES, in zoology, the name of a bird of the 
* kind, of a brownith colour, all over beautifully varicgated 
with white triangular ſpots, and very full of white feathers about the 


anus and origin of the tail. It is common in the mountainous parts 
of Germany. 


CARYOCOSTINUM, in pharmacy, an electuary chiefly pre- 
pared of cloves, white coſtus, ginger, cummin-ſceds, &c. much re- 
commended for purging choler, and breaking away obttructions of 
cackeQic conſtitutions ; allo an excellent purge for ſtrong people. 

CARYOPHY LLOUS, an appellation given to ſuch flowers as re- 
ſemble the pink. Theſe are compoſed of ſeveral petals diſpoled in 
an orbicular form, and ariſe from the bottom of the cup as from 4 
ſort of tube. See plate 44, claſs viii. 

CARYOPHYLLON Plin:;, the fruit of the clove berry-tree. 

CARYOPHYLLUS marinus, a foflile mycetites, or coralloide 
body found in ſeveral parts of Germany. 

ARYOTA, in botany, a genus of plants; the rale and female 
flowers of which are produced in ſeparate parts of the fame ſpacdix; 
the corolla is divided into three hollow, lanceolated ſegments ; the 
ſtamina are numerous filaments, longer than the corolla ; the an- 
therz are linear; the corolla in the female flower is divided into two 
very ſmall acuminated ſegments ; the fruit is a round berry, conta 
ing a {ingle cell; the ſeeds are two, large, oblong, rounded on one 
ſide, and flatted on the other. | , 

CARYUS, a term applied by Greek phyſicians to the eryngiims 
or ſea holly, called by us enge. Sce ErxyNGIUM. 

CASA, an ancient term for a cottage or houle. 

CASA ſanta, the chapel of the holy Virgin at Loretto. 

Of this building the catholics tell many wonderful ſtories, 
childiſh to tranſcribe. 

The Santa Caſa, or holy chamber, conlilts of one room, forty 
four ſpans long, eighteen broad, and twenty-three high. Over the 
chimney, in a niche, ſtands the image called the great Magna, Of 
Lady, tour feet high, made of cedar, and, as they lay, wrought by 
St. Luke, who was a carver as well as a phyſician. The mantle on 
robe the has on is covered with innumerable jewels of ee er 
value. She has a crown, given her by Lewis XIII. ot France, an 
a little crown for her ſon. | 

CASCABLE, the knob or button of metal behind the breech of a 
CANNON, as a ſort of handle whereby to elevate and direct the mere 
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to which ſome add the fillet and ogees as far as the baſe-ring. See 
nery, „ x 

F ep fall of water from a higher into a lower place. 

Caſcades are either natural, as that of Tivoli, &c. or artificial, as 

thoſe of Verſailles, &c. and either falling with a gentle deſcent, as 

thoſe of the Sceaux; in form of a buffet, as at Trianon; or down 

ſteps, in form of a perron, as at St. Clou; or from baſon to baſon, 


* ASC ANS, in fortification, holes in form of wells, ſerving as en- 
tries to galleries to give vent to the enemies mines. 1 

CASCARILLA, the jeſuit's bark of ſome ; and the quinquina 

or china-china of other writers ; but more generally applied to the 
eria. 

ASE, caſus, among grammarians, implies the different infleQons 

or terminations of nouns, ſerving to expreſs the different relations 

they bear to each other, and to the things they repreſent, 

There is great diverſity among grammarians, with regard to the 
nature and numb-r of caſes ; they generally find fix, even in moſt of 
the moder angrages, Which they call the nominative, genitive, da- 
tive, accuſative, vocative, and ablative ; but this ſeems in compliance 
with their own ideas of the Greek and Latin, which they transfer to 
other languages. The termination is not the ſole criterion of a 
caſe ; for though ſome authors reckon five caſes of nouns in the 
Greek, and ſix in the Latin, yet ſeveral of theſe caſes are frequently 
alike : as the genitive and dative ſingula- of the firtt and fifth declen- 
ſions of the Latin; the dative and ablative plural of all the declen- 
ſions, &c. the genitive and dative dual of the Greek, &c. wy 

The Engliſh and many other modern languages expreſs the vari- 
ous relations, not by changes in the terminations, as the ancients, 
but by the appoſition of articles; it is certainly wrong to ſay, that 7 
a father is the genitive caſe of father, and t a fatherthe dative; for 
ef and to are no part of the word father, they are only articles or mo- 
difications, which: thew the different relation of the word father. 

Cask, among printers, denotes a {loping frame, divided into ſeve— 
ral compartments, containing a number of types or letters of the 
ſame kind. 

From theſe compartments the compoſitor takes out each letter as 
he wants it, to compoſe a page or form. Thus they ſay a cafe of 
pica, of Greek, &c. : 

Casx'alfo denotes a receptacle in form of a tomb, commonly de- 
corated with gold and ſilver, wherein the body of a faint, or ſome re- 
lics of it, are preferved. The caſe of St. Genevieve is never brought 
down without great ceremony, nor except in time of extreme public 
dangers or calamities. : 

Cas a ſilk worm, is a lodge framed within it's web, wherein to 
depoſit it's eggs. ; 

Cass is alſo otherwiſe applied to divers things; as, a caſe of piſtols, 
i. e. a brace; a oaſe of glaſs, &. See GLASS, 

Cast likewiſe denotes a frame ſurrounding a door, window, &c. 
Thus we ſay, a door-caſe, window-caſe, &c. 

Cask, ation upon the, in law. See ACTION, . ; 

Cas, ſpecial, in law, relates to a kind of ſpecial verdia, in which 
the jury generally find a verdict for the plaintiff, but ſubject neverthe- 
leſs to the opinion of the judge or court above, on a ſpecial caſe ſtated 
by the counſel on both ſides with regard to a matter of law. 

Cask flated out of chancery, reſpects a queſtion of law in the pro- 
ceſs of any cauſe re by this court to the opinion of the judges of 
the court oi £ing's ich; before whom it is heard, and who certify 
their opinion to the chancellor in order to a decree. 

CASE-hardening, a method of preparing iron, ſo as to render it's 
outer ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting the file, or any edged-tool. 
It is uſed by file cutters for coarſe files; by gun-ſmiths, to harden 
the barrels of guns; and by others, on other occaſions. f 

The proceſs of caſe- hardening, which is no other than a er 
converſion of iron into ſteel, depends upon the cementation of it with 
vegetable or animal coals. See HARDENING and STEEL. 

Casr-/bzt, muſquet-balls, ſtones, iron, &c. put into caſes, and ſhot 
out of great guns; they are chiefly uſed at ſea. 

CASEI di cavallo, is applied to a 
in Italy and other places, and made of the milk of the ſemale buffalo, 
that ſpecies being as commonly tamed and kept there as the ox and 
heifer with us. 

CASEMATE, or CAa$sEMENT, in architecture, implies a hollow 
moulding, which ſome architects make one: ſixth of a circle, and 
others one-fourth... 

CASEMENT, in building, is a little moveable window, uſually 
Vithin a larger, being made to open or turn on hinges. 

CASEOUS, ſomething belonging to, or partaking of the nature 
and qualities of cheeſe. Milk — 3 of a caſenus, a butyrous, and a 
crous part. Cataracts are by ſome divided into milky and caſeous. 

CASERNS, in fortification, lodgings built in garriſon-towns gene- 
rally near the tampart, or in the waſte-places of the town, for lodging 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon. | 

There are uſually two beds in each caſern for ſix ſoldiers to lie, who 
mount the guard alternately ; the third part being always on duty, 

CASES reſerved, in the polity of the Romiſh church, atrocious 
crimes, the abſolution of which is reſerved by the ſuperiors to them- 
elves or their vicars. 

CASH, in the commercial lyle, ſignifies the ſtock of money which 
a merchant, trader, or banker, has at his diſpoſal in order to trade, 

hus we ſay, the caſh of ſuch a banker amounts to ten, twenty, or 
thirty thouſand pounds. | 

CASHEW.NUT, the fruit of the acajou-tree, reckoned by Lin- 
neus a ſpecies of anacardium. Sce ACAJOU and ANACARDIUM. 

_ CASHIER, a perſon who is entruited with the caſh of ſome pub- 
' Company. See CASH and COMPANY. 

ASHIERS of the bank are officers who ſign the notes that are iſſued 
out, examine and mark them when returned ſor payment, &c. 
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culiar kind of cheeſe, famous 


| and all ſorts of vermin. 


CASHOO, a medicinal and aromatic drug, which is reckoned 
among pertumes. It is extracted from a tree called cutee, growing 
in a province of Indoſtan called Behar, the capital of which is Patna, 
100 leagues above Bengal. Caſbes is properly an extract made by a 
decoction and maceration of the ſeveral parts of this tree, and ren- 
dered ſolid by evaporation. 

There are two forts of ſimple caſhz9, the rough, and the purified, 
or refined; the latter is a compoſition of purified c, mixed with 
aromatic drugs, and made into lozenges. This cafhoo is made for 
the uſe of the Indians, who chew it either alone, or mixed with 
pinang or areca, Rough caſho9'is a commodity which is brought 


down the Ganges as far as Bengal, whence it is diſtributed through- 


out the Indies. What is ſent into Europe, is moſtly purificd ; for 
caſhoo is not uſed rough any-where. 

Caſbos is much valued in medicine; among other effects aſcribed 
to it," is the ſtopping a cough, and ſtrengthening the ſtomach ; be- 
ſide which, it {weetens the breath, when being reduced to an im- 


paipable powder, mixed with ambergris and mucilages of gum 


adragant, it is made into paſtils. Caſbas mult be cholen of a tan- 
ned red on the outſide, of a bright red within, very ſhining, and 
not burnt. 

CASI, in the Perſian policy, one of the two judges under the 
nadab, who decide all religious matters, grant all divorces, and are 
ues at all public acts; having deputies in all cities of the king- 

in. | 

CASIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, of which there 
are two ſpecics : 1, The Montpelier poetic cafia, called the berry- 
bearing ſhrub oſyris. Sce PoeT's cafia. 2. The tall myrtle- 
leaved Spaniſh caſia. 

CASING, among hunters, denotes the ſtripping off the ſkin 
of a hare, fox, or badger. They ſay, flay a deer, caſe a hare, 
This is done by beginning at the ſnout 
or noſe of the beaſt, and ſo turning his ſkin over his ears down 
to the body, and the very tail. 

CASING A timber-work, among builders, is the plaiſtering a 
houſe all over on the outſide with mortar, and then ſtriking it ahiile 
wet by a ruler with the corner of a trowel, to make it reſemble the 
joints of free-ſtone. Some direct it to be done on heart laths, be- 
cauſe the mortar would, in a little time, decay the ſap laths; and 
to lay on the mortar in two thicknelles, viz. a ſecond before the fir 
is dry. X 
; 2 a country word for cow-dung dried, and uſed as 
uel. 

CAS K, or caſque, a piece of defenſive armour to cover the head 
and neck ; otherwiſe called helmet, and hcad-piece. F. Joubert 
makes it the moſt ancient of all coverings of the head, as well as the 
moſt univerſal ; kings, emperors, and even gods themſelves, are ti- 
gured therewith, bs 

Cask, in heraldry, the ſame with helmet, 

CASK, a veſlel of capacity for preſerving liquors of divers kinds, 
and alſo ſometimes dry goods, as ſugar, almonds, &c. 

CASK of ſugar, is 2 barre] of that commodity, containing from 
eight to cleven hundred weight. A caſt of almonds is abcut three 
hundred weight, 

Cas in /taves, that of which all the ſtaves are ready prepared, 
and want only to be joined and hooped. They are often ſhipped 
thus on board the ve{lels deſigned for the American iſlands; becauſe 
they take up leſs room, and can be cafily made up there. 

GASKE „in a general ſenlc, a little coffer, or cabinet. 

CASKETS, in fea language, are ſmall ropes made of ſinnet, 
and faſtened to gromets, or little rings upon the yards ; their ule is 
to make faſt the fail to the yard when it is to be furled. 

CASKETS, brea/t, are the longeſt and higheſt of theſe, or thoſe 
in the midſt of the yard, betwixt the ties. 

CASPARGUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian, frem 
Elian, to the fiſh commonly called by authors, ſparus, and by 
the Italians, ſpars. It is diſtinguithed by Artedi by the name 
of the plain yellowiſh ſparus, with a large annular ſpot near the 
tail. 

CASQUE, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a kind of mu- 
rex, called the helmet-ſhell. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this 
ſhell, and they all approach ſomewhat to a triangular tigure, and are 
ſmoother than the other murexes ; yet they have all a ſort of tu- 
bercles near the lip. 

CASSADA, called alſo caſſavi, jatropha, &c. This plant grows 
in the warmer parts of the weſtern world. It's root is the part in 
ufe, and is ions ; this root is called yuca, the Mexicans call it 
guanticamotli, and when it is prepared into a flour, they call it /. 
avi, | 

Though this root 1s a ſtrong poiſon, it is made into a wholeſome 
bread ; by boiling, it's volatile parts are diſſipated, and therewith 
the poiſonous part. 

here are many ſpecies of this plant, which may be ſeen in Marc- 
grave, but the ſtalks and roots of them all paſs under the common 
name of mandihoca. 

This bread is uſed in Hiſpaniola, and the other Weſt India 
iſlands, in Mexico, and even from Florida to the Straits of Ma- 

ellan. 
N The liquor that is preſſed from this plant is called manipuera ; 
the root, macerated in water until it is ſoit, is called mandzopiba ; 
of the ſediment of this is made a finer flour, called vipeba by the 
Braſilians, and by the Portugeſe farinha freſca. 

Some of the 3 cannot be deprived of their poiſonous qua- 
lity. | | 

The ſoſt mandiheca is called puba ; when dried over the fire, or 
in the ſun, it is called carima, and of this good bread is made, 
which is called muſam, or angu, or enfronde. Of the carima and the 
tipioca are made emulſions, ptiſans, &c, which are uſed in conſump- 
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tions, dyſenteries, fevers, faintings, againſt poiſons, and hamor- 
rhages, both internal and external. 

he juice of roucer, or annette, is an antidote to the poiſon of 
this plant. 

CAS5AMUNAIR, or Cas$8UMUNIAR, in the materia medica, 
a root approaching to that of zedoary. It is cardiac and ſudorific, 
and famous in nervous caſes: it is allo an ingredient in many 
compòſitions, and is preſcribed in powders, boluſes, and infulions. 
It's doſe is from five to fifteen grains. 

CASSANDRA, the ſame with the /yra, or harp-ſhell; a ſpe- 
cies of dolium. 

CASSAON, in ichthyology, a kind of Braſilian ſhark, called 
alſo Cucur1 ; which ſce. 

CASSATION, among civilians, the att of annulling any matter 
or procedure. The reaſons of caſſation are, 1. When a decree is 
directly contrary to another decree, and both againſt the ſame party. 
2. When the decrees are contrary to the expreſs deciſion of ſtatutes 
and cuſtoms. 3. When the formalities preſcribed by the laws have 
not been obſerved. Caſſatien is properly a term in the court of 
France, the laws of which country require the party, that ſucs for 
: caſſution, to depoſit 450 livres, which ſam is forfeited, if he fails in 

is ſuit. 

CASSETTES, or Corrixs, are round flat-bottomed utenſils, 
made of good putter's clay, with a third of ſand, in which the china- 
ware is baked, Sce PORCELAIN. 

CASSIA, wild ſenna, in medicine and pharmacy, a purgative 
fruit brought from the eaſt, being the produce of a tree of the 
ſame name, called in Engliſh the pudding-pipe tree; and ſome- 
times caſſia fiſtularis, to diſtinguiſh it from the caſſia /ignea. It is 
a genus of the decandria monogyme claſs. 

here are four kinds of rake, alike in properties, and nearly in 
figure ; being all in long black : but very different, if conſi- 
dered with regard to the trees that produce them. Theſe are, the 
caſſia of the — that of Egypt, that of Braſil, and that of the 
Antilles iſlands. 

Cassia of the Levant, is the fruit of a very high tree, whoſe bark 
is aſh-roloured, it's wood very firm, and it's grain cloſe ; towards 
the center, it's wood is of an ebony black, towards the cir- 
cumference yellowiſh: it's flowers are yellowiſh, and produce a 
fruit in the form of a long pod, rounded and maſlive ; of a reddiſh 
colour, bordering on black. When ripe, it is full of a black, 
ſweetiſh pulp, divided by little woody cells: in this pulp are found 
little — grains, in manner of ſtones, ſhaped like hearts, which 
are the ſeeds of the tree. This caſſia mult be choſen new, in large 
pods, heavy, and of a tan colour; the bark, when broken, fine and 
white within, full of a black ſoft pulp of a ſweetiſh taſte. 

Cass1A of Eeypt, is like that of the Levant, except that the 
tree is higher, =! the leaves narrower ; the fruit ſmaller, and the 
bark ſofter. 

Cass1a of Brafil, is the largeſt of all: ſome of the pods are 
found four or five inches in circumference, This kind is not very 
common in the ſhops. 

Cass1A of the iſlands, is that now chiefly uſed ; though hereto- 
fore the popular cafſia was the Levantine. It's flowers, which are 
yellow, grow. in cluſters ; and, as they decay, leave behind them 
a fruit or pod an inch thick, and a foot, ſometimes two, long. 
The fruit, while in it's growth, is green; when ripe, it becomes 
of a dark violet colour. It is choſen in the ſame manner as that of 
the Levant. 

When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out, it is 
moſt properly called caſſia fiſtularis, or caſſia in the cane. For uſe, 
the pulp is taken out, and driven through a hair ſieve. The apothe- 
caries have little of the better kind, but what is old, and boiled up 
with ſugar, to make it keep, 

Caſſia, when green, as alſo the flowers of the caſſia- tree, are 
candied in the Levant, and the iſlands; and have almoſt the ſame 
effects with the common caſſia, which is the baſis of molt of the pur- 
gative electuaries. 

Cass1A, the tincture of, is a ſlight infuſion of the pulp with the 
ſeed. | 

Cass1A, the extract of, is nothing but the pulp ſeparated from 
the ſhell and the ſeeds; with the addition of a certain quantity of 
ſugar, to preſerve it from turning ſour. | 

Officinal preparations from caſſia are, the caſſia extracta cum vel 
ſie feliis ſene; and the diacaſſia cum manna : it is alſo a principal 
ingredient in the lenitive eleQuary. 

CassiA lignea, the bark of a tree of the cinnamon kind, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; exactly reſembling cinnamon in appearance, 

but diſtinguiſhable by it's breaking ſhort or ſmooth, while the cin- 
namon breaks fibrous or ſhivery, like wood, 

This bark reſembles cinnamon in aromatic flavour, as well as in 
external appearance; but differs in being weaker, or containing 
leſs active matter, and in it's abounding with a viſcous mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance. Chewed, it diſſolves as it were in the mouth into 
a kind of ſlime : powdered and boiled in water, it renders a con- 
ſiderable quantity of the fluid thick and glutinous, ſo as to concrete, 
on cooling, into the conſiſtence of a jelly. | 

ReQified ſpirit of wine, digeſted on the bark, diſſolves and ex- 
tracts it's aromatic matter; the powder retaining it's mucilage, ſo 
as to form a jelly with water as at firſt. The aromatic part ma 
be ſeparated alſo by diſtillation with water; in which proceſs, if a 
large quantity of cia is uſed, a ſmall portion of eſſential oil ma 
be collected. The ſpicy principle of the cia, thus freed from 
the mucilage, in the form of ſpirituous tincture, or ſpirituous ex- 
tract, or diſtilled water, or ofſential oil, appears the ſame with 
that of cinnamon ; provided, in regard to the diſtilled fluids, that 
they have not received an empyreumatic taint in the operation, an 
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inconvenience to which they are very ſubject, on account of the m 
cilaginous matter ſwelling up and burning to the veſſel. 5 
| Caſſia lignea was employed by the ancients as g ſuccedaneum to 
cinnamon, of which it was reckoned equivalent to half it's own 
quantity. At preſent it is not unfrequently mixed with that ſpice 
in the ſhops, but is ſcarcely ever made uſe of under it's | 
stal, in the lind trade, bs that h 
ASSIA-ftake, in the glaſs trade, is that iron with 2 piece 
placed on it, on which they lay the glaſs after they — ob 
off the pipes, and on which they turn the glaſs, to faſten the pontee 


to it. 


CASSIANI, a fett in civil law, who adhered to the ſyſtem and 
interpretations of Caſſius, a celebrated lawyer, in oppolition to thoſe 
of Proculus, called Praculiani. 

CASSIDA, a genus of inſects of the order of the evleoptera, with 
filfform or thread-like antenne, thickeſt towards the extremities « 
the thorax is plain and marginated. Of this genus there are many 
ſpecies, ſome green, ſome grey, but moſt black ; all which have 
been confounded by authors with the beetles, and called in Englith 
the tortoiſe-bectles. 

CASSIDARIUS, in. the ancient armories, he who had the care 
and cuſtody of the caſſides, or helmets, 

CASSIDONY, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the yellow 
and red chalcedony; and allo to a fort of beads made of that beau. 
tiful ſtone. 

Cass1DONY, ſloechas, in botany, a plant whoſe flowers are ran 
in ſeveral ſeries, and the ſpikes terminated by tufts of leaves. Rhe 
germen turns to four almoſt oval feeds, which ripen in the em- 
palement. There are three ſpecies. See Plate 5 of Botany, Claſs 4, 

Linnæus has joined this genus to lavendule or lavender. The 
flowers of the foechas are much uſed in medicine, in diſeaſes of 
the head and nerves, eſpecially in ſuch as are ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from cold cauſes. They alſo promote the evacuation by urine, and 
by menſes ; and in ſome places are eſteemed one of the greateſt an- 
tidotes, and given in large doſes againſt the effect of poi ſons, and 
the bites of venomous animals. Meſue, and the Arabians in gene- 
ral, ſpeak of it as a purge. The flowers are alſo an ingredient in 
the V enice treacle, mithridate, and fome other of the ofiinal com- 
poſitions. 


eee in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of water - raven, called alſo 
colocols. 

CASSINE, in botany, the gh tree, a genus of the pen- 
tandria trigynia claſs, They ute it as tea in North America. It is 
otherwiſe called caſſiobury- buſh. 

CASSINE, a military term for a farm-houſe, where a number of 
ſoldiers have poſted themſelves, in order to make a ſtand againſt 
the approaches of an enemy. 

CASSIOPEIA, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the 
northern hemiſphere, ſituate next to Cepheus. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Caſſiapeia, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 13; in Hevelius's, 37; in Tycho's, 46; but in the Britannic 
catalogue, Mr. Flamſteed makes them 55. 

CASSIS, in antiquity, a plated or metalline helmet. 

Cassis /evis, in natural hiſtory, the ſmooth helmet-ſhell, a 
ſpecies of Mok Ex; which ſee. 

CASSITERIA, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a genus of cryſtals, 
the figures of which are influenced by an admixture of ſome par- 
ticles of tin. See Plate 55. Claſs iii. 

The cafiteria are of two kinds: the whitiſh pellucid caſſiterion, 
and the brown caſſiterion ; the firſt is a tolerably bright and pellucid 
cryſtal, and ſeldom ſubjeQ to the common blemiſhes of cryſfal. I 
is of a perfect and regular form, in the figure of a quadrilateral 

ramid ; and is found in Devonſhire and Cornwall principally. 
The brown caſſiterion is like the former in figure: it is of a very 
ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface ; and is alſo found in great plenty in De- 
vonſhire vn , Cornwall. | 

CASSOCK, or CAsSULA, a kind of robe or gown, worn over 
the rettof the habit, particularly by the clergy, and anciently like- 
wiſe by the laity. 

The word caſſock comes from the French caſaque, an horſeman's 
coat ; ſome derive that again, by corruption, from the garment of 
the Coſſacs. 

CASSOWARY, in ornithology, makes a diſtin& genus of 
birds, of the oſtrich kind: the characters of which are theſe: it's 
feet have each three toes, all placed forward, it's head is ornamented 
with a kind of bony comb and naked wattles, and it has no tall. 
There is only one ſpecies of this genus, which is a robuſt, large, 
and thick bird, 1 four feet and an half when it ſtretches 
out it's neck It feeds on fleſh and vegetables, and is eaſily made 
tame, See Plate 32. 

CASSUMUNAR, in the materia medica, is the root of a plant 
brought from the Eaſt Indies; it is tuberous, an inch or more thick, 
marked on the ſurface with circles or joints like the galangal, 2 
ſpecies of which it is reckoned by ſome : it is brown on the out- 
ide, and of a duſky yellow within. We have no certain account 


of the plant from which this root is taken ; it is brought over in ir- 


regular ſlices. 
his root was introduced by Marloe, as a medicine of uncom- 

mon efficacy in nervous diſeaſes: at preſent it is ufed as a ſto- 
machic, but it's uſe is not ſo general as it ſeems to deſerve. It is 
warm and aromatic, lightly bitter, in ſmell reſembling ginger, & - 
zedoary, from which it differs in being milder. Spirit of wine ex- 
tracts all it's virtue completely, and if the tincture is evaporated, it 
all remains in the extract. 

CASSYTA, in botany, a plant whoſe corolla is in the form of 
a calyx, divided into ſix ſegments; the nectarium is compoſ 
three truncated glands encompalling the germen : the imerior fur, 
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- are glandular; and the drupe contains a ſingle ſeed: it is a 
— of the enneandrig .monogyma claſs ; of which * is only one 
11 CAST, among founders, denotes tubes of wax, fitted in divers 

arts of a mould of the ſame matter, by means of which, when the 
wax of the mould is removed, the melted metal is conveyed into all 
the parts which the wax before poſſeſſed. ; | 

d A$T, among wax-chandlers, implies a ladleful of melted wax, 

ared on the wicks of candles made by the ladle. 

Casr, among plumbers, a little brazen funnel, at one end of a 
mould, for caſting pipes without ſoldering. 

CasrT alſo ſignifies a figure or ſmall ſtatue of bronze. 

CasT is alſo a cylindrical piece of braſs or copper, lit in two, 
lengthwiſe, uſed by founders in ſand to form a canal or conduit in 
their moulds, by which the metal may be conveyed to the different 

jeces to be call. ; 

CasrT of the country, with miners, the colour of the earth. 

Casr, in falconry, a ſet or couple of hawks. 

CasT, or CasTE, implies a tribe or number of Indian fami- 
lies, of the ſame rank and profeſſion, chiefly in the empire of the 
Great Mogul. There are four principal cafts; viz. the ca of the 
Bramins ; the cf of the rajas, or princes ; the caſt of the choutres, 
or artificers ; and that of the parias, the meaneſt of all. Every art 
and trade is confined to it's proper caft, 

CASTAGNOLE, in ichthyology, a name applied to the chromis, 
and by Artedi ranked in the genus of ſparus. 

CASTALOGNE, a coverlid made of fine wool, on the weaver's 


oom. 

; CASTANET, a muſical inſtrument of the pulſative kind, 
wherewith the Moors, Spaniards, and Bohemians, accompan 

their dances, farabands, and gnittars, ſervipg only to direct the time. 

It conſiſts of two little round pieces of wood, dried and hol- 
lowed, in the manner of a ſpoon ; the concavities whereof are 
placed one on another, faſtened to the thumb, and beat, from time 
to time, with the middle finger, to direct their motions and ca- 
dences: they may beat eight or nine times ih the ſpace of a meaſure, 
or ſecond of a minute. 

CASTELLAIN, the lord, owner, or captain of a caſtle; alſo, 
the conſtable of a fortified houſe. 

CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or charge in Poland: 
the ca/?ellans are ſenators of the kingdom, but ſenators only of the 
lower claſs, who, in diets, fit on low ſeats, behind the palatines, 
or great ſenators. They are a kind of lieutenants of provinces, and 
command a part of the palatinate under the Palatine. 

CASTELLANY, the territory belonging to any city or town, 
chiefly uſed in France and Flanders; thus we ſay, the caſtellany of 
Liſle, Ypres, &c. 

CASTELLARIUS, the keeper or curator of a caſtellum. 

CASTELLATION, in old writers, the act of building a caſtle, 
or of fortifying a houſe, and rendering it a caſtle, 

CASTELLORUM operulis, ſervice and labour done by inferior 
tenants for the building and upholding caſtles of defence ; caſtle- 
work. 

CASTIGATION, a puniſhment inflicted on offenders, either 
with a ſtick or rods. 


CASTIGATIONS, in literature, denote corrections or emendations 


of the text of an ancient writer. 

CASTILLAN, or CASTILLANE, a gold coin current in Spain, 
and worth 14 rials and 16 deniers. 

CASTILLAN is alſo a Spaniſh weight for gold, being the hun- 
dredth part of their pound weight. 

What they commonly call a weight of gold in Spain, is always 
underſtood of the caſtillan. It is alſo uſed at Buenos Ayres, and the 
mines of Chili and Potoſi. 

CASTING, a term generally uſed for the quitting or laying 
aſide any thing: thus the deer ct their horns, ſnakes their ſkins, 
lobſters their Hells, hawks their teathers, horſes their hair or coat, 
&c. annually. 

CASTING is alſo uſed. for overthrowing. In which ſenſe we ſay, 
to caſt a horſe, an ox, or the kke. 

CASTING is alſo applied to diſtributing or diſpoſing the parts of 
a thing to the beſt advantage. 

The cafting of a building is more properly called compartition. 

Theatrical writers ſpeak of caſting a play, i. e. diſpoſing the ſe- 
veral parts or characters to proper actors. 

CASTING of candles, ſignifies filling the moulds with tallow. 

CASTING a colt or foal, denotes the abortion of a mare. 

CASTING of drapery, among painters, a free, eaſy, negligent way 
of cloathing a figure. 


CasT1NG, in falconry, is any thing given an hawk to purge and 
cleanſe his gorge. 

Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. plumage, i. e. feathers ; and 
cotton: the latter whereof is generally in pellets about the bigneſs 
of hazel-nuts, made of ſoft fine cotton, and conveyed into her gorge 
after ſupper. In the morning ſhe will have 4 them out; at 
which time they are to be obſerved, and from the colour and con- 
dition they are found in, the ſtate of her body is conjeQured. 
If they be caft out round, white, and not ſtinking, nor very moſt, 
It is an indication all is well; if otherwiſe, particularly if black, 
green, ſlimy, or the like, ſhe is diſtempered. The caſting of plu- 
male is obſerved after the ſame manner as that of cotton. 

-ASTING @ figure, among aſtrologers, the ercting a celeſtial 
theme, and dividing the heavens into houſes. | 

ASTING, in foundery, is the running of a melted metal into a 
monld prepared for that purpoſe. 
CASTING, in joinery, &c. Wood is ſaid to be caf? or warped, 
Whey, either by it's drought or moiſture, or the drought or moiſture 


' 


mould, covered with 


— 


of the air, or other accident, it ſhoots or ſhrinks; in prejudice to 
it's flatneſs and ſtraitneſs. 

CASTING of lead on cloth, is the uſing a frame or mould covered 
has woollen cloth and linen over it, to caſt the lead into very fine 

eets. 

CASTING of lead on Jens, is done by means of a large frame or 

and, to caſt into ſheets. 

CASTING in fluc or plaifter, is the filling with fine liquid plaiſter, 
a mould that had been taken in pieces from off a ſtatue or other 
piece of* ſculpture, and run niger again, The mould muſt be 
well ſoaked with oil before the plaiſter be run, to prevent it's 
ſticking; and each piece whereof it conſiſts, ſhould have a 
packthread, to draw it off the more eaſily when the work is 
dry. 
8 of metals, letters, bells, figures, &c. See FouxpERV. 

CASTING, in navigation, denotes the motion of falling off, ſo as 
to bring the direction of the wind on either ſide of the ſhip, after 
it had blown for ſome time right a-head. 

CASTING-net, a ſort of fiſhing-net, ſo called becauſe it is to 
be caft or thrown out, which, when exactly done, nothing eſcapes 
it, but weeds, and every thing within it's extent is brought 


away. 

mn a point of traverſe, among ſeamen, ſignifies the prick- 
ing down on a chart the point of the compaſs any place bears 
from you; or finding what part of the compaſs the ſhip bears at 
any inſtant, or what way the ſhip has made. 

CASTLE, caſtellum, in old writers, denotes a town or village, 
ſurrounded with a ditch and wall, furniſhed with towers at ms, wg 
and guarded by a body of troops. 

CASTLE, or CASTLE Reed, is an appellation given by the country 
people in the North to the Roman caftella, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the caſtra flatrva, which they uſually call chefters. 

CasSTLE, in a modern ſenſe, is a place fortified by nature or art, 
either in a city or country, a ſort of little citadel, to Keep the people 
in their duty, or to reſiſt an enemy. | 


CASTLE, in fea language, denotes an elevation on the deck of 


a veſle] ; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raiſed above the reſt. 


CasTLE-ward, or CASTLE-guard, Caſtelgardum, or IVardum 
Caftri, an impoſition laid on ſuch as dwell within a certain compaſs 
about any caſtle, towards the maintenance of thoſe who watch and 
ward the caſtle. 

CASTLE, water, a piece of hydraulic work finiſhed with one or 
more fronts of buildings, with ſeeming windows and the like, con- 
taining a reſervoir which gives play to caſcades, &c. 

CASTOR, in aſtronomy, a moiety of the conſtellation GEMINI; 
called alſo APOLLO. | 

It's latitude northwards, for the year 1700, according to Hevelius, 
was 10? 4' 23“; and it's longitude of Cancer, 16* 4' 14”. 

CASTOR and Pollux, in meteorology, a fiery meteor, which, at 
ſea, appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the ſhip, in form of 
one, two, or even three or four fire-balls : when one is ſeen alone, 
it is more properly called Helena ; two are denominated Caſtor and 
Pollux. 1 ſometimes Tyndaridæ. 

When the meteor Ricks to 'the maſts, yards, &c. they conclude, 
from the air's not having motion enough to diſſipate this flame, 
that a profound calm is at hand: if it flutter about, it indicates a 
ſtorm. 

CasToR oil, in pharmacy. See PALMA Chriſti. 

This oil ſeems particularly adapted for the common complaints 
of infant children, and the cure of bilious diforders; and certainly 
is, by all accounts, a very valuable medicine. It was kaown to 
Dioſcorides and Pliny, who gave it the name of oleum cicinum. The 
Arabs call it oleum de therva. 

Caftor oil is ſtrongly recommended in all bilious, calculous, and 
nephritic diſorders. The doſe for adults is from two to three or 
four ſpoonfuls, in two ſpoonfuls of pepper-mint water, or the 
tint. flomachica of the London Diſpenſatory. It may be made into 
a patio alba, by mixing two or three ſpoonfuls with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the yolk of eggs, to incorporate it thoroughly, and then 
adding two ounces of ſimple, and two or three drams of compound 
pepper-mint water. It may be given to children mixed with ho- 
ney ; and it acts ſo mildly, that new-born infants may take it in 
about a tea-ſpoonful for a doſe. 

CASTOREA, in botany, the ſame with the duranta of Lin- 
næus. See DURANTA. 

CASTOREUM, or Cas roku, in pharmacy, a medicinal 
matter incloſed in bags or purſes, near the onus of the caſtor, or 
beaver ; falſely taken for the teſticles of that animal. See Bz a- 
VER. 

The bags in which the caſtorrum is contained, are about the big- 
neſs of a gooſe egg, and found indifferently in males and females ; 
the liquor incloſed ſerves to give the caſtor an appetite, being preſſed 
out of it's receptacles, on occaſion, by the foot : when ». Lo off, 
the matter dries and condenſes, ſo that it may be reduced to a 

wder ; by hanging in the chimney, it ſoon becomes of the con- 


iſtence of wax. It is oily, of a ſharp, bitter taſte, and a ſtrong 


diſagrecable ſmell. It is uſed to fortify the head and nervous parts: 
it raiſes the languiſhing ſpirits, reſiſts poiſons, and provokes the 
menſes in women. It is uſed in lethargies, apoplexies, vertigos, 
tremblings, ſuffocations of women, and on other occaſions. Bar- 
tholine, and other authors, aſcribe to it a wonderful gone of 


precipitating things to the bottom of the water. The Ruſſian caſ- 
toreum is the beſt. 


CASTRAMETATION, in antiquity, the art of placing and 

diſpoſing an army in camp. See Came. | 
ASTRATING à bool, is the taking out of it ſome ſheet, leaf, 

or the like, which renders it imperfect, and unfit for ſale: it alſo 


implies 
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implies the taking away certain obſcene paſſages, or ſuch as are of- 
fenlive to government, &c. 

CASTRATING, among gardeners, applied to melons and cucum- 
bers, ſignifies the ſame with pruning or pinching. 

CASTRATION, in ſurgery, the operation of gelding, or cut- 
ting off the teſticles of a male animal. 

CasTRATION is much practiſed by the Turks, to prevent their 
ſlaves having any commerce with their women. They often make 
a. general amputation. It alſo obtains in Italy, with a view to 
preſerve the voice for ſinging. See Eunucn. h 

Caftration was {or ſome time the punifhment of adultery ; and by 
the laws of the Viſigoths, the ſame puniſhment was inflicted on 
ſodomites, 

By the civil law, caftration is made penal in phyſicians and ſur- 

ns, even when done with conſent of the party, who is himſelf 
included in the ſame penalty, and his effects forteited. 

It was prohibited by a decree of the Roman ſenate under Ha- 
drian; and by the Cornelian law, the perſon who performed it was 
2 to the ſame operation, as a puniſhment for his of- 

ence. 

- CASTRATION is alſo in ſome ſort practiſed on women; of which, 
Athenæus, Heſychins, and Suidas produces inſtances ; though Ga- 
len obſerves, that women cannot be caftrated without danger of 
life. Dalecampius holds, that this is only to be underſtood of ſimple 
padlocking. 

CASTRATION, in reſpect of brutes, is called gelding and ſpo ing. 
See Fisu. ä 

CasrRAriox is uſed by ſome phyſicians in mortißhgations, 
and other diſeaſes of the teſticles, eſpecial!y the ſarcoceie and va- 
ricocele. 

CASTRATION is alſo applied by phyſicians to the corredting 
the more violent medicines, eſpecially purgatives. See CoR- 
RECTORS. 

CASTRATION alſo denotes retrenching, or cutting off part of a 
thing from the whole. 

CASTREL, a kind of hawk, reſembling in ſhape the Tanner, but 
in ſize the hobby. Her game is the growſe; but being a flow, 
cowardly bird, is not mnch ufed. See FALCONRY. 
 CASTRENSIA!81, in andiquity, an order of ſervants in the Greek 
emperor's houſhold, to whom belonged the care and ſervice of what 
related tc his table and clothing, 

CASTRENSIS, in medicine, is applied to contagious and epi- 
demic diſeaſes. Sec CamP-diſeaſe, &c. 

CASTRUM dÞ#l2r:s, denotes a catafalco, or lofty tomb of ſtate, 
unciently erected in honour of ſome eminent perſon, uſually in the 
church where his body is interred ; and decorated with arms, em- 
blems, lights, and the like. 

CASTS, may be taken from medals on calces of lead, melted 
with ſulphur, which form a blackiſh maſs, conſiderably more 
tough than ſulphur alone. See Impreſſions of MeDaLs. | 

CASU emf, in law, a writ of entry, where a tenant, by 


courteſy or for life, aliens either in fee, in tail, or for the term of | 


another's life. It is brought by him in reverlion againſt the perſon, 
to whom ſuch tenant does fo alien to the prejudice of the rever- 
ſioner, in the tenant's life-time. | 

Casu proviſs, a writ of entry, founded on the ſtatute of Glou- 
ceſter, where a tenant in dower aliens the lands ſhe ſo holds in fee, 
or for life; and lies for the party in reverſion againſt the alience. 

CASUAL, ſomething that happens fortuitouſly, or without any 
deſign or meaſures taken to bring it to paſs. _ 

ASUAL ejector, in law, a nominal deſcendant in ejectment, 
_ who continues ſuch until appearance by or for the tenant in poſ- 
ſeſſion. | 
' CasVvAL revenues, thoſe which ariſe from forfeitures, confifcations, 
deaths, attainders, &c. 

CASUALTY, in the tin-mines, a word uſed to denote the earth 
and ſtony matter which is, by waſhing in the ſtamping mills, &c. 
ſeparated from the tin ore, beſore it is dried and goes to the crazing 
mill. | 

CASUIST, a perſon who profeſſes to reſolve caſes of conſcience. 
Eſcobar has made a collection of the opinions of all the cœſuiſts be- 
tore him. | 

Caſuiftry, or CASUAL THEOLOGY, the deciſion of all difficulties 
ariling about what a man may conſcientiouſly do, or not do; what 
is fin, or not fin ; what things a man is obliged to do in order to 
1 his duty, and what he may let alone without breach 
Ot it. ICs. 

CAT, in zoology. See FELI1S. b | 

The domeſtic cat is diverſified with an almoſt infinite variety af 
colours and ſtreaks; but the natural colour, in a wild tate, is a 
brown tawny, variegated with ſtreaks of a pale whitiſh colour. 
In France, the cats are all of a bluiſh lead colour, in the north of 
Europe they are all white. 

Car, in ſea language, denotes a ſhip formed on the Norwegian 
model, and employed in the coal-trade. It is diſtinguiſhed by a 
narrow ſtern, projecting quarters, a deep waiſt, and by having an 
ornamental figure on the prow. 'Thefe veſſels uſually carry from 
four to ſix hundred tons. 

CarT's-eye, in natural hiſtory, a kind of precious ſtone, of a lucid 
texture, whoſe colours are variable, according to the poſition of the 
ſtone to the light. | 

The cat's-cye is of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a ſtraw- 
colour, and anſwers the deſcription given by Pliny of the afteria, 
between which and -our cat's-eye there appears no other difference, 
than that the ancients took their denomination from the brightneſs 


and ſhining of the ſtone, whereas the modern name is taken from 


the figure of it. See ASTERIA. 


Car-gut, a denomination given to ſmall ſtrings for fiddles, and 
2 


— 


— 


. 


other inſtruments, made of the inteſtines of ſheep or lambs dried 
and twilted, either ingly, or ſeveral together. They are br 5 
hither from Lyons and Italy. 2 8 

CaT-harpings, are ſmall ropes running in little blocks from 0 
fide - the throwds to the other, near the deck: their uſe is to ae 
the ſhrowds, and make them tight, for th 1 

, e greater ſecur 
maſts. s ity of the 

CaT-head, on ſhip board, a ſhort piece of timber in a ſhip Ivin 
aloft right oer the hawſe, having at one end two ſhivers, . 
is received Tues with a great iron-hook faſtened to It, called 

Car-hk. It's uſe is to trice up the anc! 

S ule or, from the hawſc 
the top of the fore<alile, : eb 
9 5 3 » * 4 — 

Cat's-head is alſo a denomination given to a fort of waſte ſtony 
lumps, not intlammable, found in coal-mines. In theſe there ar. 
frequently impreſſions of ferns wn 

CaT-yoles, lit a Thip, are over the ports, as right 
as they can be: their ule is to heave the thip alter 
by a cable or a hawſer called ſternfaſt. 

CAT of mountain, the name of a beaſt of pre ing 

of mountain, : |; y approaching tot 
leopard-kind. Sce Ca'rus Pardus, and Canis. CIR 

Cart S-paw, a lea term, denoting a light breath of wind, I, 
ceived at a diſtance in a calm, by the impreſſion made on the ſur 


with the capſtan 
n upon occaſion, 


| tace of the fea, which ſoon decays. 


Car-/a/t, a name given by our falt-workers to a very beautiful 
granulated kind of common falt. It is formed ous of the bittern or 
leach-brine, which runs from the ſalt when taken out of the an 
When they draw out the common ſalt from the boiling-pans = 
put it into long wooden troughs, with holes bored at the — 
for the brine to drain out; under theſe troughs are placed veilels 
to receive this brine, and acrofs them are placed certain ſmal} 
ſlicks, to which the cat-ſalt afhxes itſelf in very large and beautiſul 
cryltals. This ſalt contains ſome portion of the bitter purging ſalt 
and is very ſharp and pungent, and is white when powdered, though 
pellucid in the maſs. It is uſed by ſome for the table, but the 
2 part of what is made of it, is uſed by the makers of hald 
eap. 

CaT-/ver, certain foſſile ſubſtances, uſnally called glimmer, and 
various ſpecies of foliaceous talcs, in ſmall fpangles. Sce 
Mica. 2 

CATABAPTIST, a perfon averſe from baptiſm, particularly 
that of infants. 

CATABASION, a place under the altar, in the Greek church, 
where the relics are kept. 

CATABATHMOS, from veruBewver, to de ſcend, in antiquity, 
a ſteep valley, dividing Egypt from Africa. x 

CATABULENSES, ur the middle age, a fort of n:iniſters or 
ſervants of the empire, appcinted to conduct the public carriage 
from one catabulum, or ſtage, to another. 4 

CATABULUM, in midele-age writers, a kind of ſtable or 
building, where'n beaſts, eſpecially of burden and carriage, were 
* for the public ſervice. | 

he ancient Chriſtians were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in 
the catabula, that is, to work at the cleaning of them, attending the 
beaſts, &c. i 

CATAC, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call AcRt- 
MONY, ; 

CATACAUSTIC curves, in the higher geometry, the ſpecies of 
CAUSTIC curves formed by refection. | 

CATACHRESITS, a figure in rhetoric, whereby an improper 
word is uſed initcad of a proper one. ; 

A catachreſis words too far doth ſtrain; 
Rather from fuch abuſe of fpcech refrain, 
The catachreſis is, when for want of a word proper to expreſs a 
thought, we ule, or rather abuſe, a word that comes ſomewhat near 
it: as When we call a perfon who has killed his mother, maſter, or 
mga parricide ; which word, in propriety, 1s only applicable to 
im who has murdered his father: and vir gregrs ipſe caper, is allo 4 
catachreſis. - 

CATACLASTS, from aH, I diftart, in medicine, denotes a 
diſorder of the eye, wherein the eye-lid is inverted by a convulſion 
of the muſcles that cloſe it ; called alſo campylon. 

CATACLEITS, in anatomy, a cartilaginous bone, or rather 2 
cartilage in the juncture of the ], or ſhoulder-blade. | 

CATACLYSMUS, from were#uau, I deluge, a Greek name 
for a deluge, or inundation of waters. 

— a grotto or ſubterraneous place for the burial of 
the dead. 

CAaTACOMB is more particularly uſed in Italy. for a vaſt aſſemblage 
of ſubterrancous ſepulchres, three leagues from Rome, in the Via 
Appia, ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchres of the ancients. Others ima- 
gine theſe catacombs to be the cells wherein the primitive Chriſtians 
hid themſelves. Each catacomb is three feet broad, and eight or ten 
high, running in form of an alley or gallery, and communicating | 
with one another. 

Some authors ſuppoſe them to have been the puticuli mentioned by 
Feſtus Pompeius, into which the Romans threw the bodies oi their 
llaves, to whom they denied the honours of þurying : and Mr. Mon- 
ro, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives it as his opinion, that 
the catacombs were the burial-places of the firſt Romans, before the 
practice of burning the dead was introduced; and that they were dug 
in conſequence of theſe opinions, that ſhades hate the light, and 
love to hover about the places where their bodies were laid. 

CATACOUSTICS, an appellation given to the doctrine of re- 
flected founds, Sec Echo. 

CATADIOPTRICAL teleſcope, thay otherwiſe called a reflect- 
ing one. See the article TELESCOPE, . 

CATADROME, an engine like a crane, uſed by builders my 


railing weights, | a 
l CATADROMLS, 
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ADROMUS, in antiquity, a ſtretched ſloping rope in the 
* — down which the — walked, to 3 * fail. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been a rope, faſtened at one end to the top of the 
theatre, and'at the other to the bottom, to walk or run down. Ele- 
hants were alſo taught to run down the catadromus. - | 
f CATADUPA, a water-fall, or CATARACT. Catadupa is pe- 
culiarly applied to a place in Ethiopia prong to Egypt, where 
the Nile ruſhes down a ſteep place into the ſubjacent plain, with a 
noiſe ſo impetuous, that the inhabitants are ſaid to have loſt all ſenſe 
aring. 
1 CATADUPI, an appellation anciently given to the inhabitants 
about the cataracts of the Nile. See CATADUPA. 
CATAFALCO, in architecture, a decoration of ſculpture, pain- 
ting, &c. raiſed on a timber ſcaffold, to ſhew a coffin or tomb, in a 
ſuneral e 
CATAGMATICS, remedies proper to unite broken bones; 
ſuch are the Armenian bole, gum tragacanth, oſteocolla, Cyprus 
nuts, frankincenſe, aloes, and acacia. e CONSOLIDATION, 
CATAGOGION, Kalzywyiov, a heathen feſtival at Epheſus, 
celebrated on the twenty-ſecond of January, in which the devotees 
run about the ſtreets dreſſed in divers antic and unſeemly manners, 
with huge cudgels in their hands, and carrying with them the images 
of their gods; in which guiſe they raviſhed the women they met. 
with, abuſed, and often killed the men, and committed many other 
diſorders, to which the religion of the day gave a ſanction. 
CATAGRAPHA, in antiquity, oblique figures, or views of 
men's faces, anſwering to the modern profiles. They are ſaid to be 
the invention of Simon Cleonæus. 


CATALEC TIC, a term in poetry. Catalectic verſes, are thoſe 
which wanted either feet or ſyllables. 

CATALEPSY, catalepſis, in phyſic, a kind of apoplexy; or a 
drowſy diſeaſe wherein the patient is taken ſpeechleſs and ſenſeleſs : 
his limbs are eaſily flexible, and continue in whatever poſition they 
are placed. 

he word is derived from yarzMzuBzyu, to ſeize, or interrupt. 

The natural cauſes which generally bring on the paroxyſms of a 
catalepfis, are a peccancy of the thick and viſcid humours, and in- 
tenſe cold ; and the accidental are violent commotions of the mind, 
grief, terror, joy, fear, and ſadneſs. 

As to the prognoſtics of a catalepfis, if it is produced by the paſ- 
ſions of the mind, or profound meditations, it is ſeldom attended 

with dangerous conſequences : but, on the contrary, when it pro- 
ceeds from a thick, viſcid, and impure blood, or from a ſuppreſſion 
of accuſtomed evacuations of blood, -it is highly dangerous ; for it 
either terminates in melancholy, or is changed into an epilepſy ; or, 
laſtly, terminates in a violent apoplexy, and kills the patient. Nor 
is the congelation brought on by extreme cold of leſs danger ; ſince, 
if ſeaſonable relief is not afforded, ſudden death enſues. 

In the cure of this terrible diſorder, two curative intentions are 
principally to be regarded. The firſt is, to relax the ſpaſmodic 
ſtricture of the ſmall nervous fibres in the brain. The Cond is, 
cautiouſly to remove the material or ſecondary cauſes which contri- 
bute to the production of this conſtriction. The former is princi- 
pally to be anſwered during the paroxyſm, but the latter when the 
perſon is out of it. See * 

_ CATALLIS captis nomine aiftriftionis, in law, a writ, which 

lies where a houſe 1s within a borough, for rent iſſuing out of the 

_ and warrants the taking of doors or windows by way of 
reſs. 

CATALLIS reddendis, in law, a writ that lies where goods, being 
delivered to perſons to keep till a certain day, are not on demand de- 
livered on that day. 

CATALOGUE, a liſt or enumeration of the names of ſeveral 

ooks, men, or other things, according to a certain order. 

In compiling a catalogue of all the authors who have written on 
my particular branch of ſcience, Morhof gives it as his opinion, 
that it ſhould exhibit a ſynoplis of all the books in that hence, 
whether publiſhed or in manuſcript ; that the names of the authors 

ould be ranged in the order of the years when their works were 
publiſhed ; and thirdly, that a catalogue ſhould be added of the works 
themſelves, in the order of time alſo; and that each of theſe ſhould 
comprehend a ſummary not only of the chapters, but of the contents 
of theſe chapters. We have likewiſe, in the ſame author, an ac- 
count of the moſt remarkable calalagues and writers of catalogues, of 
difterent nations, to which we refer thoſe who deſire to be more 
fully informed on this ſubject; and ſhall only add here, that the 
moſt applauded of all the catalogues is that of Thuanus's library, in 
Which are united the advantages of all the reſt. Yet the cafalague of 
M. le Telliers, archbiſhop of Rheims library, made by M. Cle- 
ment, is not inferior to any publiſhed in our age, either on account 
— number and choice of the books, or the method of it's diſpo- 

on. 

CArAL our of the lars, is a liſt of the fixed ſtars, diſpoſed in 
their ſeveral conſtellations, with the longitudes and latitudes of each. 

e moſt renowned compoſers of theſe catalogues are, 1. Ptolemy, 
who added his own obſervations to thoſe of Hi parchus Rhodius, 
about the year of Chriſt 880. Rhodius wrote ble catalogue about 
I 2 years before Chriſt ; in which he made uſe of the obſervations 
+ , Timocharis and Ariſtyllus, for about 180 years before him, 2. 

ugh Beigh, king of Parthia and India, made a new catalogue of 
* fixed ſtars, in 1437. 3. Tycho Brahe determined the places 
1 77 ſtars for the year 1600. 4. William Landgrave of Heſſe, 
With his mathematicians, determined the places of 400 fixed ſtars. 
„ In the year 1667, Dr. Halley, in the iſland of St. Helena, ob- 
Pen 550 not vtable in our horizon. And, 6. J. Hevelius, adding 
RO obſervations to thoſe of the ancients, made a catalogue of 

000. But the laſt, and greateſt, is the Britannic catalogue, com- 
piled from the © 


N blervations of the accurate Mr. Flamſteed ; who 
0. 39, Vor.1, ; 


| ſion is variouſly impeded, or tota 


for a long ſeries of years devoted himſelf wholly thereto. As there 
was nothing wanting either in the obſerver, or apparatus, we may 
look on this as a perfect work, ſo far as it goes. It is pity the im- 
preſſion had not paſſed through his own hands : that now extant was 
publiſhed by authority, but without the author's conſent : it con- 
tans 2734 ſtars. There was another publiſhed in 1725, purſuant 
to his teſtament ; containing no leſs than 3000 ſtars, with their 
places reQtified for the year 1689: to which is added Mr. Sharp's 
catalogue of the ſouthern ſtars not viſible in our hemiſphere, adapted 
to the year 1726. 


CATALONGAY, in botany, a name applied to the St. Igna- 


tius's beans of the ſhops. 
CATALS, catalla, a term in law, goods or chattels. | 
CATAMENTIA, in medicine, women's monthly purgations. 
CATANADROMI, in ichthyography, the peculiar term of a 
ſet of fiſhes, which at times leave the freſh water for the ſalt, and 
afterwards return to the freſh, See ANADROMOUS. 


CATAPAN, a name given by the later Greeks to the governor 


of their dominions in Italy. 


CATAPASM, any dry medicine reduced to powder ; to be uſed 
by way of inſpiration in the whole body, or any part of it. Some 
catapaſms are appropriated to ulcers, ſome to the ſkin, the former 
cicatrize, the latter are deterſive. Some again are odoriferous, others 
1 and others eſcharotic. | 

_ CATAPELTA, an inſtrument of puniſhment among the an- 
cients, conſiſting of a kind of preſs, compoſed of planks, between 
which the criminal was cruſhed to death. 28 

CATAPHONICS, the ſcience which conſiders the properties of 
reflected ſounds. See the article Echo. f 

CATAPHORA, in a theme of the heavens, a term applied to 
the houſes falling from the third, ſixth, ninth, and twelfth angles. 

CATAPHRAC TA, in antiquity, a kind of coat of mail, formed 
of cloth or leather fortified with iron ſcales or links. They ſome- 
times covered the horſe alſo with this armour. The Romans adop- 
ted it very early for their foot; but in the time of Gratian, the mi- 
litary diſcipline growing remiſs, and the ſoldiers thinking it too great 
a loadto bear, marched bare-breaſted againſt the Goths, who deſtroyed 
great numbers of them. 

CATAPHRACTA, among ſurgeons, a bandage of the thorax. 

CATAPHRACTA naves, ſhips armed and covered in fight, ſo that 
ON could not be eaſily damaged by the enemy. 

ATAPHRACTUS, ſomething defended or covered on all ſides 
with armour. 

CATAPHRACTUS, a horſeman, or even horſe, armed with a cata- 
phrafa. Their uſe was, to break in upon the enemies ranks, bear 
down all before them, and ſpread terror and havock wherever they 
came. But though theſe cuĩraſſiers were invulnerable themſelves, yet 
if once unhorſed, or on the ground, they were unable to riſe again, 
and thus fell a prey to the enemy. | 

CATAPHR GIANS, ancient heretics, who took their name 
from the country of Phrygia, They fuppoſed the Holy Spirit had 
abandoned the durch: and therefore that Montanus, as a prophet, 
and Priſcilla and Maximilla, as true ropheteſſes, were to be con- 
ſulted in every thing relating to religion. See the article Mox- 
TANIST. 

CATAPLASM, in pharmacy, an external ſoft kind of medicine 
of the conſiſtence of pretty thick panada, and prepared of ingredients 
of different virtues, accoxding to the intention of the phyſician. 

Cataplaſms intended to aſſuage pain, and ſoften, reſolve, diſcuſs, or 
ſuppurate matter colleQed in * external parts of the body, are come 
poſed of white bread, milk, yolks of eggs, ſaffron, and oil of roſes. 

CATAPLASMA e cymino, the cummin-ſeed cataplaſm. Take cum- 
min-ſeeds half a pound; bay-berries and leaves of ſcordium dried, 
of each three ounces ; of cloves, one ounce ; honey, three times the 
weight of the whole: mix all together. This is meant as a ſubſti- 
tute for the London treacle of former diſpenſatories. 

CATAPLASMA maturans, Take dried figs, four ounces; yellow 
baſilicon, one ounce ; {trained galbanum, half an ounce : beat well 
the figs with a little wine, or ſtrong ſtale beer, and then carefully mix 
in the ointment, firſt melted with the galbanum. 

CATAPOTIA, from uzrerww, | ſwallow ; by medicines, made 
ſo as to be ſwallowed whole ; otherwiſe called pills. 


CATAPULTA, in antiquity, a military machine, 12 or 15 ſeet | 


long, contrived for the throwing of arrows, darts, and ſtones upon the 
enemy. Some of the catapulta were of ſuch force, that a would 
throw ſtones of an hundred weight. Joſephus takes notice of the ſur- 
priſing effects of them, and ſays, that the ſtones thrown out of them 

at down the battlements, knocked off the angles of the towers, and 
had force ſufficient to level a very deep file of ſoldiers. 

The catapulta conſiſted of two large timbers, like maſts of ſhips 
placed againſt each other, and bent by an engine for the purpoſe ; 
theſe being ſuddenly unbent again by a ſtroke of a hammer, threw 
the javelins with incredible force. 

CATAPUTIA, a medicinal plant, uſually called the leſſer 
ſpurge. It purges very violently. 

CATARACT, in hydrography, a fall or precipice in the channel 
or bed of a river, cauſed by rocks, or other obſtacles, ſtopping the 
courſe of the ſtream, whence the water falls with a greater force and 
impetuoſity. | 

n the cataraf of Niagara, the perpendicular fall of the water is 
137 feet; and in that of Piſtill Rhaidr, in North Wales, the fall gf 
water is near 240 feet from the mountain to the lower pool. The 
—_—_ of the Rhine, the Danube, and Nile, are alſo very remark- 
able. 

CATARACT, in medicine and ſurgery, a diſorder of the aqueoug 
humours in the eye, by which the pupil that ought to appear tranſ- 
parent and black, looks opaque, grey, blue, brown, &c. whetcby vi- 
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Catarafts are produced by very different cauſes : ſometimes they 
are the conſequences of blows, wounds, or punctures, but not often. 
When they are produced by external cauſes, little relief can be ob- 
tained from manual operation, becauſe Re of the eye may be 
injured, and the diſeaſe is truly complicated. When the catara#t 
2riſes from an interna} cauſe, it 1s always the conſequence of obſtruc- 
tions in the nutrient and ſecreting veſſels of the cryſtalline humour; 

"and when this is the only viſible defect in the eye, the patient derives 
reat advantages ſrom an operation. 

Though it be, generally fpeaking, true, that the cauſe of cataras 
is the opacity of the cryſtalline humour; yet it is certain, that a real 
membrane has been ſometimes, though rarely, found, N. the 
pupil, or the ſocket of the vitreous humour which lies behind the 
cryſtalline, or formed by a kind of pus extravaſated into the aqueous 
humour, in conſequence of an inflammation of the choroides. 

In ſome caſes, the catara# adheres to the iris; and if there be a 
complete adheſion of theſe parts, the eye is incapable of ſeeing at all; 
and, therefore, as no judgment can be formed of the ſtate of the retina 
or of the vitreous humour, Mr. Warner thinks, theſe are ſufficient 
reaſons for forbidding the operation of couching ; and he obſerves, 
with reſpect to the operation of dividing the iris from the cataract, 
which was invented and recommended by Mr. Cheſelden, that he 
never ſaw a ſingle inſtance of ſucceſs from it, and therefore that it is 
in no circumſtance adviſeable. 

Celſus, and after him Heiſter, have recommended the uſe of medi- 
cinal remedies in an incipient cataract. In a cafe of this kind, what- 
ever is capable of attenuating the Juices, of unloading the diſtended 
veſſels, and of driving a portion of their juices to diſtant parts of the 
body, appears to be capable of doing conſiderable ſervice, though it 
may be little depended on in a confirmed calaract. But when the 
diſorder is grown mature and inveterate, recourfe muſt be had to ma- 
nual operation. | | 

CATARACTS, cauching of. This operation is performed by pe- 
netrating the globe of the eye with the couching needle through 
the tunica conjunctiva, and albuginea, at a very ſmall diſtance be- 
yond the circumference of the tunica cornea, and as exactly as 
poſlible in a line with the moſt external part of the circle of the 
pupil. The needle- thould be introduced through the coats of the 
eye, Viz. the tunica conjunctiva, albuginea, ſcleratica, choroides, and tu- 
nica retina, with the flat ſurfaces of the inſtrument directed upwards 
and downwards, as leſs violence will be done to the coat of the cye 
in this way, .than if the blade had penetrated the eye in a tranſverſe 
direction. The inſtrument ſhould then be cautiouſly puſhed for- 
wards, till it appears behind the pupil, which it will always do, 
when the eye remains tranſparent, and the cye-lids are kept open. 
The operator next endeavours to preſs the catara& gently downwards, 
and a falle outwards, with the flat ſurface of the inſtrument; and if 
the cataract ſhould not readily ſubmit, the needle muſt be carefully 
moved under it, and gently raiſed up, by which means the cataract 
may be ſeparated from the proceſſus ciliares, and aranea below, and at 
the ſame time be diſengaged from the inferior portion of the tunica iris, 
ſuppoling it to be lightly connected with that membrane. After the 
calaract is thus lift:d up, the poſition of the couching ncedle mult be 
altered, and directed a little above the upper portion of the circle of 
the pupil; afterwards inclining the inſtrument downwards, and ob- 
liquely outwards. Great care ſhould be taken not to wound the iris, 
or the proceſſus ciliares. Thus the cataraf will ſometimes be ſo ef- 
ſectually diſlodged from the bed of the vitreous humour, and it's nu- 
trient veſſels ſo perfectly deſtroyed, as to bring on it's gradual de- 


Cay. | 
When the operation 1s finiſhed, the patient's eye- lids muſt be ſhut, 


- and covered with a rag, w d in a ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturn, 


or the puluis è ceruſſa compo. in cold roſe-water, or the extrattum ſa- 
turni mixed with brandy, which muſt be very gently bound on with 
a ſoft linen roller. The patient ſhould be * blood, and kept in a 
dark place _— the continuance of the inflammation. He ſhould 
ſit up for ſome hours after the operation, in order to prevent the 
riſing of the calaract, and live abſtemivuſly, taking only ſuch food as 
requires little chewing. The catarad is ſometimes apt to riſe again, 


after it has been depreſſed, fo that it has been neceſſary to repeat the 


operation; for the prevention of which particular care ſhould be 
taken to deſtroy as effectually as poſſible the aranea, by moving the 
blade of the inſtrument in different directions. See CGuching 
NEEDLE, and SPECULUM ocul:. | 
CATARACTS, extrafing of. Paſs your knife through the cornea, 
into the anterior chamber of the eye, about a line before the iris ; 
for if it is not put there the iris will, perhaps, be wounded : if you go 
too far on the cornea, you may get between it's lamina, and ſo not 
perforate into the chamber: after puncturing into the chamber, guide 
your knife with the flat fide perpendicular to the eye, through the 
aqueous humour horizontally, (being careful not to wound the iris) 
and then thruſt it out at the oppoſite ſide and ſituation of the 
cornea you put it in at; then turning it's edge obliquely and per- 
ndicular outwards, make an inciſion rather through the inferior 
ory of the cornea, then lifting up the ſuperior part of it, the cryſtal- 
line humour will burſt it's aranea, and drop out; but if it ſhould 
ſtick at it's exit through the wound, it ſhews that the capſula of 
the cryſtalline is not broke, on which you muſt puncture it with the 
knife, and then it will drop: but if the diſeaſe is in the aranea, or 


the capſula of the cryltalline, you mult extract it alſo with the for- 


ceps. 

CATARACTA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the larus, or 
ſca-gull kind, very much approaching to the nature of our gannet, 
but ſmaller, and with ſhorter and weaker claws. It much reſembles 
the gos-hawk. | | 

CATARACTES, a name given by authors to the large ſea-gull ; 
called, in Cornwall, the gannet. 

CATARRH, in a arg an extraordinary diſtillation, or de. 


— 
* WV" * 


fluxion of a ſharp, ſerous humour, from the glands, ef jpecially about 
the head and throat, upon the parts ſubjacent. 
The word is formed from aaTzpper, defiuo, I firw down.” 
Cattarrhs are generally occafioned by a diminution of infcnfble 
perſpiration on taking cold ; the effect whereof is, that the iymph 
that ſhould pats by the ſkin, ouſes out upon thoſe glands; and beine 
thus extravaſated, occaſions irritations, coughs, aud alt the uſual 
' ſymptorns. See Cover, 
Many include under the word catarrh, almoſt all kinds of deflux. 
ions; but the moit received diſtinctions have been included in theſe 
verles, | | 


Si fit ad pectus dicitur RFenma CATARRANS, 
Ad fauces BRONCHUs, at! nares e CORY ZA, 


Etmuller diſtinguiſhes a hot and a cold cararrh ; the firſt attended 
with an unnatural heat and pain, and a phlogofis of the hole body ; 
the excreted lymph being exceedingly dun and Tharp: in che cd 
Kind, all the ſymptoms are more reiniſs. | 
Catarrhs are cured by ſoftening the ferous humours, and augment. 
ing tranſpiration, by means of diaphoretics, narcotic medicines, and 
diuretics. Smoking of tobacco is recommended as excellent in all 
catarrhal affections: in obitinate caturrh:, recourſe is ſomctimes had 
to iſſues and bliſters. 5 
Catarrhaus diſorders, as well as all other feveriſh indiſpoſitions, 
are to be treated in a very mild and gentle manner. The patient-is 
to be kept moderately warm, either in bed, or by means of a fire; 
he is to abſtain from medicines which are too hot, draſtic, and pro- 
ductive of commotions, as alſo from a hot regimen ; becauſe by theſe 
the acrid matter ts put into commotions, and a fervid diſpoſition con- 
veyed to the parts. The diet is to be ſpare, and the drink tepid and 
wholeſome, In the decline of the dileaſe, however, when the ex- 


| cretions are begun, it has been obſerved, that good wine, freely drank, 


has proved bencticial ; as it promotes the circulation of the blood, 
and maintains an equable perſpiration. ' ; 

CATARRH, fufficalive, in medicine, the name of a diſcaſe, which 
conſiſts in a copious eruption of a ſerous and mucous humour into 
the velicles of the lungs : which takes it's origin from a ſudden con- 

geſtion of humours about the breaſt, and a flaccid and weak ſtate of 
the breait and lungs. 

CATARRH, ſigns of a ſuf ꝛcative. This diſeaſe always ſeizes the 
patient at once, without any previous notice; his breath becomes 
extremely difficult, and the fulneſs of the breaſt is eaſily diltinguithed 
by a ſound of rattling of a frothy matter at the time of drawing in 
the breath. There is an immediate debility and loſs of ſtrength and 
ſpirits, as the patient calls it, but there is in reality a ſpaſmodie ten- 
tion; this is followed by a reſtleſſneſs, fo that the patient cannot 
ſuffer his limbs to lie a minute in the ſame poilure or place; and there 
is always a deſpondency in the mind, and the patient thinks he is 
certainly going to die. There is uſually either no cough at all, or, at 
utmoſt, only a very flight and inſufficient one, and the very Rrength 
to cough is wanting. The breait, and cven the ribs, are ſenlibiy at- 
fected by this diſeaſe, and the eyes always look red and tumid, 

Methed of cure. As different ſymptoms appear, according to the 
violence of the attack, &c. different diſ-afes are imitated by this, and 
care ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the catarrh from an angina, 
peripneumony, ulcerated ſore throat, venezcal and other uicerations 
in the throat, &c. and the ſuffocative carb muſt not be con- 
founded with the hooping cough, althina, and other ditficulues of 
breathing. ' 
According to the heat of the body, and the ſtrength of the patient, 


the Cure may be begun by bleeding, or with purging, ſucceeded by 


gentle laxatives, diuretics, or perſpiratives, as one or the ather may 
leem molt likely to relieve, and let them be repeated as circumſtances 
may require. After purgatives, let a gentle opiate be given at nights, 
joined with a {mall 2 of the tart. emet. If pain in the breaſt is 
confiderable, let a bliſter be applicd as near the part affected as 15 
convenient. If the throat is = the volatile liniment may be ap- 
plied to the fore-part of it. Perſpiration may be promoted with the 
uſual antimonial preparations, joined with ſuch other | qu gre of 
the cooling or warmer kinds, as the nature of the caſe may require 3 
and by bathing the feet in warm water at night. This lait method 
abates the cough and head- ach conſiderably; and if inflammation 
does not forbid, by the following anodyne preparation: R Extr. 
Thebaic. gr. ij. amygd. decort. gr. x. tart. emet. gr. ij. f. pil. no. Vi- 
cujus capt. j. ter in die, 

In chronical catarrhs very great advantage is obtained by a frequent 
uſe of purgatives, mixed with opiates, in ſuch quantities as not to pre- 
vent their efficacy as laxatives, e. g. £ 

R Pil. Rufi, gr. xv. pil. ſapon. gr. viij. m. f. pilul. no 1). h. f. 
ſumend. | 8 

To mod:rate the cough, eaſe the ſoreneſs complained of inwardly, 
and aſſiſt the diſcharge by ſpitting ; mucilaginous medicines May be 
adminiſtered, ſuch as the infuſion of linſeed, mixtures with perma- 
ceti, &c. | 

CATARRHAL fever, a ſecondary or ſymptomatic fever, by 
means whereof nature endeavours te correct the vitious quality of its 
lymph, and expel it to the body. ; 

The intentions of cure are, 1ſ}, to ſheath the acrumony of che 
lymph ; 26ly, to increaſe perſpiration; 3dly, to promote the expec- 
toration of the viſcid mucus. 

CATASARCA, in the Greek church, the undermoſt altar-cloth, 
or that next the altar. 2 
CATASCOFIUM, in antiquity, an exploratory veſſel, anſwering 
in ſome meaſure to a brigantine among us. See BRIGANTINE. 

CATASCOPUS, in antiquity, fignihes a ſpy. | 

CATASTA, a wooden ſcaffold, whereon {laves were placed a! 
ſale naked, that thoſe diſpoſed to purchaſe might ſec every limb ane 


part. It was allo an elevation, Werren perions Wert executed. 
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Ienea 72 was likewiſe applied to the cratis, or gridiron, on which 
ſome of the martyrs were broiled, : 

CATASTASIS, #272525: in poetry, the third part of the ancient 
drama, being that wherein the intrigue, or action, ſet forth in the 
epitaſis, is ſupported and carried on, and heightencd, till it be ripe for 
the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. Scaliger defines it, the full growth 
of the fable, while things are at a {tand in that confuſion to which the 
poet has brought them. 

CATASTROMATA, among the ancients, were a ſort of ſcaf- 
folds or floorings in ſhips of war, whereon the ſoldiers were poſted for 
their defence in fight. They appear to have been erected over the 
head and ſtern of the vellel, as the ſoldiers were uſually poſted in 
theſe parts. | ; 

CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, the fourth and laſt part in 
the ancient drama, or that immediately ſucceeding the cataſtaſis: or 
according to others, the third only; the whole drama being divided 
into protaſis, epitaſis, and cataſtrophe ; or, in the terms of Ariſtotle, 

rologue, epilogue, and exode, 

The cataſtrope clears up every thing, and is tins. elſe but the 
diſcovery or winding up of the To It has it's peculiar place, for 
it ought entirely to be contained, not only in the laſt act, but in the 
very concluſion of it ; and when the plot is finiſhed, the play ſhould 
be ſo alſo. The cataſtrophe ought to turn upon a ſingle point, or ſtart 
up on a ſudden. _ = 

The great art in the 2 is, that the clearing up of all 
difficulties may appear wonderful, and yet eaſy, ſimple, and na- 
tural. ' 

It is a very general, but very prepoſterous artifice of ſome writers 
to ſhew the catafirgphe in the very title of the play. Mr. Dryden 


thinks that a cata/irophe reſulting from a mere change in ſentiments and 


reſolutions of a perſon, without any other machinery, may be ſo ma- 
naged as to be excceding beautiful. It is a diſ pute among the cri- 
tics, whether the cataſtraphe ſhould always fall out favourably on 
the ſide of virtue, or not. The reaſons on the negative ſide ſeem 


ab 


the ſtrongelt. Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking cataſtrophe to a happy 


Clic. , 1 : k 
The cataſtrophe is either ſimple or complex; the firſt is that in 


wich there is no 3 in the ſtate of the principal perſons, nor 


any diſcovery or unravelling, the plot being only a mere paſlage out 
of agitatin . into quiet tepoſle. In the ſecond, the principal perſons 
undergo a change oi fortune, in the manner already defined. 

_ CATCH-lerd, ſuch land, particularly in Norfolk, concerning 
which it is not certainly known to what pariſh it belongs; ſo that 
the perſon who firlt gets the tythes there, enjoys it by right of pre- 
bccupation. | 


_ Catcn-pule, a term now uſed, by way of reproach, for a bai- 
liff's follower, or aſſiſtant. It was anciently applied to ſerjeants of 


the mace, 


CarCH-word, among printers, that placed at the bottom corner of 
each Page, and always denotes the fir{t word of that which follows. 
CA 


CHES, in clock-work, &c. thoſe parts which lay hold of 


others by hooking or caiching hold of them. 


thorn, | 
CATECHESIS, from udly;ew, I teach firſt principles, denotes an 


inſtruction given to a perſon in the firſt rudiments of an art or 
ſcience, but eſpecially in the principles of the chriſtian religion. 
CATECHESIS allo ſigniſies a book containing the rudiments of the 
chriſtian religion, adapted to the inſtruction of novices. See Ca- 
TECHISM. | 


CATECHETIC, ſomething that relates to oral inſtruction in the 
rudiments of chriſtianity. 

CATECHISM, primarily denotes an inſtruction or inſtitution in 
the principles of the chriſtian religion, delivered viva voce, and fo as 
to require frequent repetitions, from the diſciple or hearer, of what 
had been ſaid. 

The catechiſms of the primitive church, uſually began with the doc- 
trine of repentance and remiſſion of ſins, the neceflity of good works, 
and the nature and uſe of baptiſm ; then followed the explanation of 
the ſeveral articles of the creed, to which ſome added the doctrine of 
the immortality of the ſoul, and an account ot the canonical books of 
Scripture. 

CATECHISM is more frequently uſcd, in modern times, for an ele- 
mentary book wherein the principie articles of religion are ſumma- 
rily delivered in the way of queſtion and anſwer, 

The t:me appointed for catechizing, are Sundays and holidays. 
Very parſon, vicar, or curate, are enjoined, upon every Sunday and 
holiday, to teach and inſtruct the youth, and ignorant perſons of his 
pariſh, in the catechiſm ſet forth in the book of Common-Prayer ; and 
that under the penalty of a ſharp reproof for the firſt omiſſion, ſuſ- 
penſion for the ſecond, and excommunication for the third. 

CATECHIST, he that catechiſes, or inſtructs novices in the firſt 
Principles of religion. ; 

ATECHIST more particularly denotes an officer in the primitive 
Chriſtian church, whole buſineſs it was to inſtru the catechumens 
in the firſt principles of religion, and thereby prepare them for the re- 
ception of baptiſm. " 

; This office might be performed by an eceleſiaſtic of any order, and 
it was ſometimes done by the biſhop himſelf. 

CATECHU, or each, in the materia medica, improperly called 
terra jepinica in the ſhope, is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of the 
gummy, pardy of the relinous kind, 

e common cate u of the liops is brought to us in large flat 
_ from Malabar, Surat, Pegu, and other ports in the Kalt In- 
ies, 


It is prepared {rom the parts of feyeral different trees of the ſame 


\ 


CATE, in botany, is applied to the Lyc1um Indicum, or Indian | 


* 
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; 


| 
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aſtringent virtue, and is affirmed by ſome to be the licium of the an- 
cients. 

The catech is a very valuable aſtringent. It ſtrengthens the ſto- 
mach, aſſiſts digeſtion, and ſtops fluxes, diarrhœas, and even dyſen- 
teries ; as 1 — of all kinds, and particularly profluvia 
of the menſcs: it is alſo ſuppoſed to {top a cough; fortify the ſto- 
mach, and ſweeten the breath. It's doſe is from tive or fix grains to 
a ſcruple. It may be given in almoſt any form; The compoſition 
is, of cachew and gum arabic, two ounces each; and of tugar of 
roſes, 16 9. beat together with a little water. 

CATECHUMEN, a candidate for baptiſm, or one who prepares 
himſelf for the receiving hereof. 

There were four orders or degrees of catechuniens ; viz. 1. The 
fideles, or thoſe inſtructed privately without the church, and kept 
at a diſtance, for ſome time, from the privilege of entering the 
church. 2. "The audzentes, fo called from their being admitted to 
hear ſermons and the ſcriptures read in the church, but were not 
allowed to partake of the prayers. 3. The genu-flefentes, ſo called 
becauſe they received impoſition of hands .kneeling. 4. The com- 
petentes & elefti, denoting the immediate candidates for baptiſm, or 
ſuch as were appointed to be baptized the next approaching feſtival, 
before which ſtrict examination was made into their proficiency under 
the ſevereſt ſtages of catechetical exerciſes. Sce BELIEVERS. 

CATECHUMENUM, the name of an upper gallery in the an- 

cient churches ; alſo a ſort of ſchool-houſe for catechumtens. 


CATEGOREMA, is defined to be a noun ſubſtantive, fo ab- 


folute and independent, that it may ſtand at the head of a claſs 
apart, 

1 ATEGOREMA alſo implies the name whereby a category, or claſs 
of beings, is repreſented. | b 

CAITEGORILE, in literature, the name of a book ſaid by ſome 
to be written by Ariſtotle, but by others aſcribed to Andronicus. 

CATEGORIARES, a miniſter in the Gree: church, whoſe b 
ſineſs it is to proclaim the feaſt days, &c. 

CATEGORICAL, what partakes of the nature of a categvry. 

CATEGORICAL allo implics a thing to be «b/o{ute. 

A categorical order requires the ſubſtance to go before the accident : 
and categorical anſwers are pertinent and . replies to the ſacts or 
objections propoſed. | 

C ATEGOKU MENUM, is the predicate, or that part of a propo- 
ſition which is affirmed of the ſubject. | 

CATEGORY, »2Tyyopz, in logic, a ſeries or aſſemblage of all the 
predicates or attributes contained under any genus or kind, ranged in 
order. . 

The ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all the objects of our thoughts 
and ideas into certain genera or claſſes, not ſo much, ſay they, to 
learn what they do not know, as to communicate a diſtinct notion of 
what they do know; and theſe claſſes the Greeks call categories, and 
the Latins predicaments. | 

Ariſtotle made ten categories, viz. quantity, quality, relation, ac- 
tion, paſſion, time, place, ſituation, and habit, which are uſually ex- 
preſſed by the following technical diſtich: 


Arbor, ſex, ſeruzs, ardore, refrigerat, uſtas: 
Cras, rurt, ſtabs, nec tunicatus era. 


4 


o 


But as the ſeries of categaries is intirely arbitrary, ſome philoſo- 
phers think all nature may be better conſidered under theſe ſeven 
things; ſpirit, matter, quantity, ſubſtance, figure, motion, and reſt : 
and others make but two categories, ſubſtance and accident. 

CATEIA, in ancient writers, a kind of dart or javelin, in uſe 
among the ancient Gauls and Germans, made of heavy matter, and 
— * not fitted to fly far, but doing great execution where it did 
reach, having withal an apparatus by which the rom who threw it 
might draw it back again. It is ſpoken of by Virgil, An. lib. vii. 
ver 741. 


Teutanico ritu ſolitt vibrare cateias. 


CATEMIA, a term formerly applied to a ſoft black ſtone uſed in 
ſoldering ſilver ; more uſually called h2rcug lapis. 

CATENA, in anatomy, a muſcle otherwiſe called //b:atrs anticus. 

CATENA patrum, implics a book exhibiting, as ſo many links 
compoling one chain, the ſentiments of the ancient Chriſtian. fathers, 
with reſpect to all or moſt doctrines. "Theſe calenæ are very nume- 
rous, ſome being compiled with judgment, fidelity, and accuracy; 
and others, with juſt the reverſe qualities. 

CATENARIA, in the higher geometry, a mechanical curve line, 
which a chain, or rope, forms itſelf into, by it's own weight, when 
hung freely, between two points of ſuſpenſion, whether thoſe points 
be horizontal or not. 

The nature of this curve was inveſted by Galilzo, who ſuppoſed ir 
to be the ſame with the parabola ; but though Jungius detected this 
miſtake, it was not diſcovered till the year 1691, when M. J. Ber- 
nouilli publiſhed it as a problem in the Acta Eruditorum. Dr. D. 
Gregory ſhews, that an inverted catenarra is the beſt figure for an 
arch. To conceive the general nature or character of this curve, 
ſuppoſe a line heavy and flexible (ſee plate 168, fig. 25,) the two ex- 
tremes of which, F and D, are firmly fixed in thoſe points; by it's 
weight it is bent into a certain curve FAD, which is called the ca- 
tenarta. 

Let BD and h be parallel to the horizon, AB perpendicular to 
BD, and D3 parallel to AB; and the points B, 6 infinitely near to 
cach other. From the laws of mechanics, any three powers in equi- 


librio, are to one another, as the lines parallel to the lines of their di- 
rect ion (or inclined.in any given angle), and terminated by their mu- 
tual concourſes : hence, it D 4 expreſs the abſolute gravity of the 
particle D (as it will, if we allow the chain te be every wa uni. 
; orm,, 
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form), then D 3 will expreſs that of the gravity, that acts per- 
pendiculary upon Dd; — by — 2 of ich, this particle en- 

eavours ts reduce itſelf into a vertical poſition ; and as it proceeds 
from the ponderous line DA, it is, ceteris paribus, proportional to the 
line AD, which is the cauſe of it. Farther, the lineola d 3, will ex- 
preſs the force which acts againſt that conatus of the particle D d, by 
which it endeavours to reſtore itſelf into a poſition perpendicular to 
the horizon, and hinders it from doing ſo. This force is conſtant, 
being no other than the reſiſtance of the point A; and may therefore 
be expreſſed by any given right line a. Suppoſing the curve FAD, 
therefore, as before, whoſe vertex (the loweſt point of the calena) is 
A, axis AB, ordinate BD; fluxion of the axis DIJ=B5 ; fluxion 
of the ordinate 43 ; the relation of theſe two fluxions, is thus, viz. 
Di: 3d: : DA curve: @; which is the fundamental property of 
the curve, and may be thus expreſſed (putting AB==x, and BD, 


and AD==c) j 


| c 
. CATERGI, an appellation given to the public carriers in the 
grand ſignior's dominions, who give — to the merchants, 
and others, as a ſecurity that they will carry their goods, or not 
ſet out with them. | 

CATERPILLAR, eruca, in zoology, the name of the butterfly- 
claſs of inſects, in their reptile or worm ſtate. 

It is well known, that all winged inſects paſs through a reptile 
ſtate, before they arrive at perfection: this great change from a 
worm to a fly, or butterfly, was formerly eſteemed a real me- 


tamorphoſis of one animal to another; but later diſcoveries have 


put it beyond all doubt, that the embryo-butterfly, with all the li- 
neaments of it's parent, is contained within the external caſes or 
coverings of the caterpillar. When the included animal has ac- 
quired a ſufficient degree of ſtrength, theſe coverings are thrown off, 
and it appears in it's genuine or moſt perfect form of a fly, or butter- 
fly. See FLy and BUTTERFLY. 

It is neceſſary, however, before the animal can get rid of theſe 
coverings, that it paſs through a ſtate of reſt, called by naturaliſts 
the nymph or chryſalis-ſtate. Sce NyMPH. 

Mr. Hitt obſerves, that there are two ſorts of caterpillars, at leaſt 

thoſe of two colours, which feed upon fruit-trees, the one black 
and the other green. The black generally make their appearance 
in March, if the ſeaſon be dry, upon the pear, apple, and ſeveral 
other trees. 
The green caterpillars, which may, perhaps, be the ſame with 
the former at their firſt appearance, till their colour is gradually 
changed by living wholly on green food, are never ſeen ſo early 
in the ſpring as the former; but are very prejudicial to both the 
young branches and fruit of the apricot, cherry, plum, apple, pear, 
currant, goofberry, &c. 


When the caterpillars are firſt perceived upon the wall of dwarf | 


trees, whether before or after they are _ up, a brine ſhould be 
pre , and the trees ſwept all over with a bruſh or beſom dipt 
in it. This will deſtroy many of the inſects, by beating ſome off, 
and killing others. This work ſhould be often repeated, if there 
be a — for it, as there generally is in dry ſeaſons. Perhaps 
a ſmall engine would be the propereſt and molt effectual inſtrument 
for this work. 

But gentlemen, who have leiſure ſufficient, may eaſily preſerve 
their fruit-trees from the ravages of N N by carefully in- 
ſpecting them every day in the ſpring; for it will eaſily be ſeen 
when a bunch of bloſſom- leaves, or young fruit, are joined together 


by a caterpillar; and, on the firſt diſcovery, the leaves are to be 
ſeparated by the hand, and the caterpillars killed: this will ſave a 
oung branch, or bunch of fruit, which would otherwiſe have 
— certainly deſtroyed. Whoever perſeveres in this work will 
never have much of their fruit deſtroyed by ſuch inſects, which 
experience has ſufficiently demonſtrated to be more deſtructive to 
the fruit, than any other cauſes that happen in the ſpring, though 
many will attribute the ſcarcity of fruit to blaſts or lightnings, or 
to the branches 8 ſun- burnt, which are the common conſtruc- 
tions put upon the effects of theſe inſects. 

When the ſtandard trees are 1 * ordered with cutting and 
dreſſing, they will not be much ſubject to be infected with cater- 
pillars; for by taking off the old rind, and cleaning the cankered 
parts of thoſe trees, many of the inſects are deſtroyed, together 
with their eggs concealed in thoſe places; and by keeping the 
2 thin and open, they are more eaſily . off by the 
winds. 

CATERPILLAR-eaters, a ſmall worm, produced from the e 
of certain flies, which depoſit them in the bodies of caterpillars, 
where they are hatched, and afterwards devour the creature, whoſe 


vital warmth gave them being. 


CATERPILLAR, water, Of theſe, M. Reaumur met with 
two ſpecies, the one upon the 1 and the other upon 
the duck's-meat. They are both very induſtrious animals; but 
the Fu being much larger, it's operations are more eaſily diſtin- 

iſhed. 

This, 22 truly an aquatic animal, ſwims but badly, and 

love to wet itſelf. The parent butterfly lays her 

egg on a leaf of the potamogiton, and, as ſoon as the young ca- 
terpillar 1s hatched, it gnaws out a piece of the leaf of a roundiſh 
ſhape. This it carries to another pot of the ſame leaf, and lays it 
a hollow between, in which it 


may lodge. It then faſtens down this piece to the larger leaf with 
ſilk of it's own ſpinning, only leaving certain holes at which it can 
ut out it's head, and get to gnaw any of the leaves that are near. 
_ It eaſily gets out, though the aperture be naturally ſmall, ſince a 
little force from it's body bends up the upper leaf, and bends down 

the lower, both being flexile ; and when the creature is out, it has a 


ſort of down that defends itſelf from being wetted | 4 
elaſticity of the leaves, and of the ſilk, ns the a 8 


tu 
ſo that no water can get in. The leaves of this kind of . 
alſo naturally very ſlippery, and not eafily wetted b water, It 


ſoon happens, that this habitation becomes too ſmall : 

* mal, in which caſe it makes juſt ſuch another, and = 3 
times, ſeveral others, each being only made fit for it at the ſize it 
is then of. The changes of this creature into the chryſalis * 
butterfly ſtate, are in the common method. The butterfly gets out 
of a chryſalis, which was * on the ſurface of the water th 
lightneſs of the animal eaſily ſuſtains it on the water till it's wit " 
are dried, and then it leaves that element never to return to A 
again. 

SC aranerLLA RS, word, eruce ſylveſtres, the name of a genus of 
caterpillars, which do not live in the manner of others on leaves of 
trees or plants, or open to our obſervation, but under the bark 
in the trunk and branches, and in the roots of trees, and x 
times in the body of fruits, 

Of theſe ſpecies of caterpillars, ſome go out of their priſon in 
order to change into their chryſalis, and thence into their butter. 
fy ſtate 3 but the greater number remain there, and paſs through 
all their changes within, S 

Theſe caterpillars, like all the other kinds, have certain fleſh. 
eating worms, whoſe parents are of the fly-kind, for their terrible 
enemies and deſtroyers ; and it is not unfrequent, on opening one 
of theſe ſpoiled fruits, inſtead of the expected caterpillar, to find 
a fly juſt ready to come out; this has been produced from the chry- 
ſalis of a worm, which had before found it's way into the fruit 
_ eat up the caterpillar, which was the original poſſeſſor of the 
place. 

CATERPILLAR-plant, ſcorpiurus, in botany, The flower is of 
the butterfly kind; the empalement is of one leaf, ere, blown 
up, lightly compreſſed, ending in five acute points. 

CATERVA, in ancient military writers, denotes a body of 
6000 men, chiefly in the Gauliſh or Celtiberian armies. 

CATHARETICS, or CaTHARETIC medicines, ſuch as ſerve 
to eat off and conſume fungous or proud fleſh, growing in wounds, 
ulcers, &c. Such are precipitate, burnt alum, blue vitriol, &c. 
See SARCOPHAGOQUS * CAusric. 

CATHALOGON, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome 
to St. IGNATIUS'S bean. 

CATHARI, in church hiſtory, ancient Chriſtians, who made 
profeſſion of greater purity in diſcipline and ſanctity of life than 
others. See NOVATIANS, ALBIGENSES, PATERINI, PUBLICAXNs, 
PAULICIANS, and PURITANS, 

|, CATHARINE, or knights of St. Catharine of Mount Sinai, 
a military order, inſtituted for the ſecurity of travellers, who come 
to viſit the tomb of this ſaint. "They took vows to guard the bod 
of this ſaint, to ſecure the roads of * wa to defend the rights of 
the church, to obey their ſuperiors in all things, and follow the rule 
of St. Baſil. Their habit was white, and on it was repreſented a 
broken wheel armed with ſpikes, and traverſed with a ſword 
ſtained with blood, the inſtruments of martyrdom, by which the 
ſaint had ſuffered, under the emperor Maximin. 

CATHARINE, faternity of St. at Sienna, a religious ſocicty in- 
ſtituted there in honour of that ſaint, famous for her revelations, 
and for her marriage with Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe wedding ring is ſtill 
preſerved as a valuable relic. They yearly endow a number of deſ- 
titute virgins, have the privilege of redeeming annually two eri- 
minals condemned for murder, and the ſame number of debtors, by 
paying their debts. 

CATHARISTZ, a branch of Manichees, ſo called from cer- 
tain purihcations which they were obliged to practiſe: they are allo 
ſaid to have held it unlawful to eat eth 

 CATHARMA, ſome miſerable or flagitious wretch, ſacrificed 
to the gods as an expiation for the plague, or other calamity. Such 
was the prophet Jonas, caſt into the ſea ; and ſuch does St. Paul 
wiſh himſelf to be, for his countrymen. Sze ACCURSED, 

CATHARMA, in medicine, the excrements purged from any part 
of the body; as the ſtomach, inteſtines, or hladder. | 

CATHARMOS, purgation by medicines, or the cure of a 
diſorder by ſuperſtitious ceremonies, &c. as the king's evil by the 
royal touch, 

CATHARTICS, or CATHARTIC medicines, are remedies which 
promote evacuation by ſtoo], 

Cathartics are of three principal kinds, mild, moderate, and vio- 
lent: the firſt purge gently, as caſſia, manna, tamarinds, rhubarb, 
ſena, &c. the ſecond pretty briſkly, as jallop, ſcammony, &c. the 
third ſeverely, as colocynth, hellebore, laurcola, &c. Sce each 
under it's proper article. | 

Cathartics are likewiſe divided by ſome into cholagogues, phlema- 
gogues, melanagegues, and hydragogues; the firſt ſuppoſed to purge 
bile, the ſecond pituita, the third melancholy, and the fourth ſe- 
roſities. | 

A ſafe, pleaſant, gentle, and effectual purgative or cathartic 
may be at any time prepared in the following manner: Lake a 
gout of Dulwich water, or any other water of a like kind, dif- 
olve in this over the fire an ounce of manna, and half an ounce of 
black tamarinds ; ſtrain off the liquer, and let it be taken at ſe- 
veral draughts, at half an hour's diſtance or leſs, the whole being 
drank in an hour and half, or two hours. 

The purging mineral water acts with more eaſe, gentleneſs, and 
ſafety, than any of the ſhop medicines; all that they require 15 
to be either concentrated by boiling away a part, or elle quickened 
as in this manner; and a 2 trial of a purge of this kind would 
perhaps encourage the practiſers of phyſic to reject almoſt all the 
common rough purges in ule, 
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ARTIC ſalt, a term improperly applied to Eyſom ſalt. 

IST 1 The word is uſed for a — chair, 

-acher's pulpit. 
2 EDRA is alſo the bilhop's ſee, or throne, in a church. 

CATHEDRA, ex, is likewiſe applied to the ſolemn dictates or 
deciſions of pope s, &c. The advocates for the papacy maintain, 
that the pope 15 infallible ex cathedra ; a term of modern theology 
intirely unknown to the ancients. — 

CATHEDRAL, a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee or ſeat. 

A cathedral was ——_— different from what it is now, the 
Chriſtians, till the time of Conſtantine, having no liberty to build 
any temple. By their churches, they only meant their atſemblies ; 
and by their cathedrals, nothing more than conſiſtories. 

Whence appears the vanity of thoſe Spaniſh authors, who ig- 
norantly pretend their cathedrals to have been built in the time of the 


les. 
PL THEDRATIC doctor, a doctor poſſeſſed of a chair or fel- 
lowſhip in ſome of the univerſities of Spain. 

CATHEDRATICUM, a ſum of money amounting to 25. 
anciently paid annually by the inferior clergy to the biſhop, in token 
of their lubjection, as often as he viſited his dioceſe. 

CATHEDRATICUM alſo denotes a ſum which the biſhops newly 
ordained gave partly to biſhops or patriarchs, by whom they were 
conſecrated, and partly to the clerks or notaries, who officiated on 
the occaſion. 

CATHETER, in ſurgery, a fiſtulous inſtrument, uſually made 
of ſilver, to be introduced into the bladder, in order to ſearch for the 
ſtone, or diſcharge the urine when ſuppreſſed. 

The catheter may be introduced with much more eaſe in women 
than in men, as the urethra in the firſt is much ſhorter, wider, and 
in a ftraiteg courſe. 

In both ſexes, however, this inſtrument cannot be eaſily paſſed, 
but by one that is previouſly acquainted with the anatomical ſtruc- 
ture of the parts. 

Dr. le Cat, ſurgeon at Rouen, has invented a new catheter. See 
Plate 128, fig. 1. A is it's crooked end, which is ſplit length- 
ways into tavo pieces ; the concave piece A is fixed, and of the ſame 
piece with the reſt of the inſtrument, and the convex piece C is 
moveable, having it's fixed point joined by a hinge to the end @ 
of the piece A, and it's moveable part jointed at h, with a piece 
which makes the end of a ſtrong ſtilet, or wire, that runs through 
the center of the piece B, where it is rivetted at e. This piece B, 
the wire, and the piece C, are held in the ſituation which the 
operator puts them in 27 Be ſcrew E, the end of which bears 
againſt the piece B. This is made into two ſolid plates of ſilver 
ſoldered together, in the middle of whick a groove has been made 
to lodge the wire. The handle D is ſquare ; the body G is almoſt 
entirely ſolid, leaving in it's center but juſt room enough for the 
paſſage of the wire; this part is ſoldered to the piece D at H. This 

catheter is made of ſilver from the rings incluſive to F; all the reſt, 
together with the wire, ought to be of the hardeſt gold. Fig. 2 
exhibits the whole mechaniſm of this catheter, by repreſenting it 
epen, and ſuch as it 1s in the bladder, while the incilion is 
making. 
CATHETERISMUS, a chirurgical operation, whereby either 
ſomething medicinal is injected into the bladder, or ſome foreign 
body prejudicial to the making of urine, as coagulated blood, a ſtone, 
or the like, is drawn away, by means of a crooked tubular inſtru- 
ment, called a CATHETER. 

CATHETOLIPES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but differing from the common 
kinds in the diſpoſition of the conſtituent plates. 

CATHETO-PLATEUS, among naturaliſts, denotes ſomething 
of a flatted or compreſſed form, as if ſqucezed together, like the 
heads of fiſhes. 

CATHETUS, in geometry, a perpendicular, or a line, or radius, 


falling perpendicularly on another line, or ſurface. 


Thus, the cacheti of a rectangle triangle, are the two ſides that | 


include the right angle. 

CATHETUS of incidence, in catoptrics, is a right line drawn from 
a radiant point, perpendicular to the reflecting line, or the plane 
of the ſpeculum, or mirror. 

Carurrus of reflection, or of the eye, a right line drawn from the 
eye, or from any point of a reflected ray, perpendicular to the plane 
of refleQion, or of the ſpeculum. See REFLECTION. 

ATHETUS, in architecture, is a perpendicular line, ſuppoſed to 
paſs through the middle of a cylindrical body, as a column. See 
Plate 158, fig. 29 and 30. 

Cathetus is ſometimes applicd to a line in the Ionic capital, 
paſſing perpendicularly through the eye or center of the VOLUTE. 

This is otherwiſe called the axis of the wolute. 

_ CATHOLIC, from a and ih, whole, denotes a thing that 
is univerſal, or general. 

CATHoLIC-church, The riſe of hereſies induced the primitive 

briſtian church to aſſume to itſelf the appellation of cat holic, 

ng a characteriſtic to diſtinguiſh it from all ſeas, who, though 
they had party-names, ſometimes ſheltered themſelves under the 
name of Chriſtians. : 

The Romiſh church diſtinguiſhes itſelf now by the name of 
catholic, un oppoſition to all thoſe who have ſeparated from her 

. communion, and whom ſhe conſiders as only heretics and ſchiſ- 
matics, and herſelf only as the true and Chriſtian church. In the 
ſtrict ſenſe of the word, there is no catholic church in being ; that 
15, no univerſal Chriſtian community. 

ATHOLIC king, a title which hath been hereditary to the kings 
of Spain ever ſince Al honſus, who having gained ſeveral victories 


over the Saracens, and re-eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian faith in Spain, 
No. 39. Vor. I, : 


| fuſed through a ſpace much larger, than the who 


was honoured by the pope with the title of catholic. Some ſay it 
was in the time of Ferdmand and Ifabella. | 

CATHOLIC furnace, is a little furnace, ſo contrived; as to be 
ht for all kinds of operations, which do not require an intenſe 
fre, 

CATHOLICIANI, in the ancient church, were officials, or 
miniſters of the catholicr, or receivers of taxes of a diocele, ſome- 
times alſo ſtyled Cæſarians. a 

CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of ſoft purgative elec- 
tuary, fo called as being ſuppoſed an univerſal purger of all hu- 
mours. The catholican Nice{ai conſiſts of 16 ingredients, the chief 
are tamarinds, caſſia, ſena, and rhubarb. From this, the 

CATHOLICON for cly/lers differs, in having no rhubarb, and honey 
inſtead of ſugar. 

CATHOLICUS, a dignitary or magiſtrate under the Roman 
emperor ; he had the adminiſtration, care, and receipt of the te- 
venues and taxes in Roman diltricts, 

CATHOLICUS was allo an appellation given to the primates of 
metropolitan prelates of ſeveral churches in Aſia, ſubject to the fee 
of Antioch, Sce PRIMATE. 

CATKIN, among botaniſts, a cluſter of flowers a{fixcd to an 
axis. See foros and AMENTUM, 

CATLIN, among ſurgeons, a knife for cutting off corrupted 
parts of the body. 

CATMINT, in botany, a plant which has a flower of the lip 
kind, and bears four oval ſeeds. It is a genus of the didynamia 
gymneſpermia claſs, of which there are twelve ſpecies, 

The whole plant has a ſtrong ſcent between mint and penny- 
royal. It is called catmint, becauſe cats are very fond of it, eſpe- 
cially when it is withered ; for then they will roll themſelves on it, 
and tear it to pieces, chewing it with great pleaſure, 

It conſiſts of warming and attenuating parts, ſomewhat like 
penny-royal ; and like that is of great ſervice in opening obſtructions 
of the womb, and helping in the green ſickneſs; as alſo hyſteric 
fits and vapours. It promotes the birth and lochia, and is by ſome 
authors commended againſt barrenneſs. 

CATOCHE, or CaTtocuvs, in medicine, a diſeaſe, by which 
the patient is rendered in an inſtant, as motionleſs as a ſtatue, the 
breath remaining intire and the eyes ſtill open, and continues in 
the ſame poſture he was in at the moment he was ſeized. The 
proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe is the immobility of the common 
lenſory, from the time of the firſt attack, and therefore is an abſo- 
lute reſt of the blood in the brain, of the glandules of the brain; and 
of all it's emillorics. 

CATOCHTTES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſil among 
the ancients, to Which are attributed great virtues in medicine, and 
in the cure of wounds. 

CATOCYSTI, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, an order or divi- 
ſion of the ſea hedge-hogs, or echini marini of authors, with the 
aperture of the anus in the baſe of the ſhell. 

CATODON, in ichthyology, a genus of the plagiari order of 
fiſhes : they have no tcctli in the upper jaw, nor any fin on the 
back. The ſpecies of it are, 1. The ſpermaceti whale, called by 
authors, cete, cetus dendatus, and balena major, with the above- 
mentioned characters, and the Hula in the neck. 2. The cat:don 
with the fiſtula in the ſnout, called by authors baluna minor. . 

CATOMDM, a term anciently denoting that part of the body 


below the neck, and between the theulders 


CATOPTRICS, that branch of optics which treats of reflex 
vilion, and explains the laws of light, reflected trom mirrors. Sce 
OyT1CS. 

CATOPTRIC dial, a dial that exhibits objects by reflected ravs. 
See REFLECTING dial. | e 

CATOFTRIC ?eleſcepe, a teleſcope that exhibits objects by re— 
flection. See Reflecting TELESCOPE. 5 

CATOPTRIC ci/tula, a machine or apparatus, whereby ſmall 
bodies are repreſented extremely large, and near ones extremely 
wide and diffuſed through a vaſt ſgace, and other agreeable phans- 
mena, by means of mirrors, diſpoted by the laws of catoptrics, in 
the concavity of a kind of cheſt, | | 

Of theſe there are various kinds accommodated to the various in- 


tentions of the artificer ; ſome multiply objects, ſome deform them, 
ſome magmly, &c. | 


To make a CATOPTRIC ciftrla t9 repreſeR? ſeveral different ſeenes of 


objetts, when viewed at different feramina, or holes, 


Provide a polygonous Hu, or cheſt, of the figure, of the mul. 
tilateral priſm ABCD EF, (Plate 116, fig. 19,) and divide it's 
cavity by diagonal planes EB, F C, D A, EINE each other 
in the center, into as many triangular locules, or ſhells, as the 
cheſt has ſides. Line the diagonal planes with plain mirrors: in - 
the lateral, planes make round holes, through which the eye may 
peep within the locules of the cheſt. The holes are to be covered 
with plain glaſſes, ground within-lide, but not poliſhed, to pre- 
vent the objects, in the locules, from appearing too diſtintly. In 
each locule are to be placed the different objects, whoſe images are 
to be exhibited; then covering up the top of the cheſt with a thin 
tranſparent membrane, or parchinent, to admit the light, the 
machine 1s complete. 

For, from the laws of reflection, it follows, that the images ot 
objects, placed within the angles of mirrors, are multiplied, and 
appear ſome more remote than others; whence the objects in one 
locule will appear to take up more room than is contained in the 
whole cheſt. By looking, therefore, through one hole only, the 
objects in one locule will be ſeen, but thote e and di: 

e cheſt: thus 
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every new hole will afford a new ſcene : according to the different 
angles the mirrors make with each other, the repreſentations will 
be different; if they be at an angle greater than a right one, the 
images will be monſtro»s, &c. 5 

The parchment that covers the machine, may be made pellucid, 
by waſhing it ſeveral times in very clear lye, then in fair water, and 
bracing it tight, and expoſing it to the afr to dry. If it be defired 
to throw any colour on the objects, it may be done by colouring 
the parchment. Zahnius recommends verdigris ground in vinegar, 
for green; decoction of Braſil wood, for red, &c. He adds, that 
it ought to be varniſhed to make it more pellucid. 


To make a CatOrPTRIC cu te repreſent the vbjefts torthin it pro- 


digioufly muittplied, and diffujed through a vaſt ſpace. 


Make a polygonous c/tula, or cheſt, as before, but without di- 
viding the inner cavity into any apartments, or locules {Plate 116, 
Fg. 19); line the lateral planes CBHI, BHLA, ALMPF, &c. 
with plane mirrors, and at the foramina, or apertures, pare off the 
tin and quickſilver, that the eye may fee through: place any objects 
in the bottom MI, v. g. a bird in a cage, &c. 

Here the eye looking through the aperture hz, will ſee each ob- 
ject placed at bottom, vaſtly mnltiplied, and the images removed at 
equal diſtances from one another. Hence, were a large multangular 
room, in a prince's palace, lined with large mirrors, over which 
were plain pellucid glaſſes to admit the light; it is evident the ef- 
fects would be very ſurpriſing and magnificent. 

CATOPTRITES, a name given to hard black marbles, on ac- 
count of their ſerving for ſpeculums or looking-glailes. 


CATOPTROMANCY, kind of divination among the an- 


eients, conſiſting in the application of a mirror. Pauſanias ſays, 


it was uſed by the Achaians, where thoſe who were ſick, let down 
a mirror faſtened by a thread into a fountain, before the temple of 
Ceres; then looking in che glaſs, if they ſaw a ghaſtly face, they 
took it as a ſure ſign of death; on the contrary, if the face ap- 
peared freſh and healthy, it was a fign of recovery. Sometimes it 
was performed by a veſſel of water, the middle of which was called 
2 whence the divination was called GASTROMANCY ; which 
ee. 

CATTECORONDE, the Ceyloneſe name for the prickly cin- 
namon. The bark very much reſembles cinnamon, but has neither 
it's taſte or ſmell. The natives uſe the root, leaves, and bark of 
this tree externally, to foften tumours, 

CATTLE, a general name tor bealts of paſture, uſed either in 
tilling the ground, or for the tood of man. 

Cattle are known to be very advantageous to the breeders of 


them; and therefore thoſe in middling fortune would do well to | 


apply ſome part of their time aud farms to this uſeful work: but 
eople in theſe cironſtances, finding it impraQticable to make 

Erie profits, tog often reject with diſdain the ſmall advantages con- 
tinnalh in mer power, 

Carrer, B, denote more particularly thoſe of the cow kind, 
called alſo neat cate. 

The management of cattle makes a conſiderable branch of huſ- 
bandry. 


Stealing of cattle is felony withovt bene © clo15y, and that to 


x) 


the accomplices as well as the principals, by tat. 14, 15, 16, 


Geo. II. where, under catt/s, are comprehented, a bull, cow, ox, ſtecer, 
bullock, heifer, calf, ſheep, and lamb, and no other quadru- 

eds. | 
b CATTUPH Us, or Cossor nus, in ichthyology, a name given 
by Ariſtotle, and other Greek writers, to the in called by the 
Latin authors merula, and turdus nigricans. 

CATTUS, a kind of military machine or device, anciently 
uſed for covering or fcreening the men. Sze MANTELET, 

CATULUS, in ichthvology, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of 


fiſh of the ſhark kind; often caught on the coaſt of Cornwall, and 


in the Mediterranean. 

CATURUS, in botany, a genus of the dicecra triandria claſs. 

CATUS pardis, the cat of the mountain. It refembles the 
common domeſtic cat in ſhape, except that the tail is, in propor- 
tion to the creature's ſize, conſiderably ſhorter, It has upright 
pointed cars, marked with two brown tranſverſe bars: the colour 
of the head, and whole upper part of the body, a reddiſh brown, 
marked with long narrow ſpots on the back, and with ſmall ſpots 
on the ſides: the belly, chin, and throat are white; the tail barred 
with black, "The length of this animal is two feet and a half; and 
that of the tail, eight inches. 

It is leſs fierce againſt tlic human ſpecies than many of the other 
bealts of prey, and may even be tamed, It naturally grows very 
fat, and inhabits America. 

The ſerval of Buffon differs in a few particulars from the pre- 
ceding: the orbits are white, the ſpots on the body are reund, 
It is fierce and untamcable ; inhabits the woods in the mountainous 
parts of India; lives and breeds in trees, and leaps with agility 
from one tree to another. Sce Plate 70. 

CATY, an Eaſt Indian weight, chiefly uſed in China: it is 
equivalent to one pound five ounces, and two drams Engliſh. The 
eaty is divided into 16 7aels, and the pic into 100 calies, The caty 
weighs more or leſs, according to the number of tae!ls it contains. 

Cary is alſo a {mall weight, equivalent to three grains, where— 


with the lapidarics of the Kaſt weigh their emeralds. 


, Cary is alſo a piece of money, uſed in Java, &c. amounting to 
about 19 Dutch florins. In Sumatra, the caty 1s valued at 6s. 84. 
ſterling. 

CAVA, in anatomy, the name of a vein, the largeſt in the body, 
terminating in the right ventricle of the heart; where it opens with 
a large mouth,. to convey to it the blood brought from all the parts 
of the body, by the branches of the other veins, which all terminate 


P 


in the cava. See Plate Bo, fig. 1, lit. o. 12, lit, ee, g. 6, Ii, 
and c. | : o*' „ M. 5G, 
At it's entrance into the right ventricle, it has three membranous 


valves, called tricuſpidet, or trighthines, from their tria 
ſo accommodated, as to allow the blood's paſſage fro 
the heart, and to prevent it's return. 

The cava is divided into the aſcending and deſcending date. 
aſcending cava, is that which arifes from the lower — ns the 
becaule the blood hereby conveyed to the heart, mounts, or e . 
The deſcending cava comes from the upper parts; and is ſo called: 
becauſe the b hereby brought from the tread, and ® 
deſcends, 0 | and other parts, 

CAVAGIRO, in ichthyology, a fiſh caught in the Meg; 
nean, in ſhape — an ect, but thinner and — Mediterra- 

CAVALCADE,a pompous proceſſion of horſemen or equi 
to grace a triumph or N entry, &c. quipages, 

AVALCADOUR, a fort of equerry or officer who has the 
direction of the prince's [tables ; it anciently denoted a riding maſ. 


ngular hvure . 
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CAVALET, in the glaſs art, a ſmall iron ring which ſurrounds 
the lumella, or hole in the center of the floor, in the tower of the 
LEER, uſed for annealing glaſs veſſels. 

CAVALIER, a horſeman, or perſon mounted on horſeback - 
eſpecially if he be alſo armed, and has a military appearance. See 
KNIGHT. | 

The French ſtill ufe CHEVALIER in the ſame ſenſe. 

CAVALIER, in fortification, a mount, or elevation of earth, ei. 
ther round, or oblong; having a platform on the top, bordered 
with a parapet, to cover the cannon placed on it, and cut with em. 
braſures to fire through; ſerving to overlook and command all 
around the place. 

Cavaliers are generally placed within 'the baſtions, and made of 
the ſame form, leaving about five fathoms room between the para- 
pets. They ſerye as a rampart to the baltion, and their height ex. 
ceeds that of the baſtion by about fix or ſeven feet. Sometimes 
they are placed in the gorges, or behind the curtain, but not often, 

CAVALIER, in the manege, one that underſtands horſes, and is 
praiſed in the art of riding them. 

CAVALIERS, a faction 15 called. See the article Tokt Es. 

CAVALLERIA, a kind of tax, or impoſition, exacted by the 
ancient Spaniards from the inhabitants of great towns and citics 
for the ſupport of horſemen. . 5 

CAVALLI Marini, in natural hiſtory, are little dried animals 
about the length of a man's thumb, found on the ſea-coaſt neax 
Pozzuoli. The head reſembles a horſe's, and the body terminates 
in a tail like that of a thrimp. Women, it is ſaid, uſe them to in- 
creaſe their milk. | 

CAVALRY, a body of ſoldiers that charge on horſeback, and 
may properly be called the right arm of the army : they are of great 
ſervice in diſturbing the enemy by their frequent excurſions, in in- 
tercepting convoys, and deſtroying the country. In battle they are 
of ule io ſupport and cover the foot, ſecure their retreat, and break 
through, — put the enemy in diforder. 

The cavalry is divided into ſquadrons, and encamp on the wings 
of the army. Too great a number of cava/ry may prove prejudicial 
to an army ; for as they conſume a great deal of torage, they may 
oblige a general to decamp from an advantageous poſt. 

The Turkiſh cavalry conſiſts of ſpahis and horſemen, raiſed and 
maintained by the zarms and timarivts. 

CAVAZ ION, or Cavas10N, in architecture, denotes the hol- 
low trench made for laying the foundation of a building, which, ac- 
cording to Palladio, ought to be the ſixth part of the height of the 
whole building. 

CAUCll nummi, a baſe ſort of coin, current under the lower 
empire, like a little cup, from the barbaruus Latin, caucus, a Cup. 
F in botany, is applied to the equiſetum, Or HORSE» 
tail. 

CAUDA, in a general ſenſe, the TA11. ; which ſee. 

Cup, in anatomy, ſometimes denotes the c{:/2r1s. 

Cavupa cepricornt, a fixed ſtar of the fourth magnitude, in the 
tail of Capricorn : the Arabs call it Diveb Alged:. 

Cava ceti, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, called by the 
Arabs Dineb Kaetzs. 

Cavpa cygni, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in the 
ſwan's tail: the Arabs call it Dineb Adigege, or Eldegiagich. : 

Caupa delphini, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in the tail 
of the dolphin. 

Cavpa gdraconis, in aſtronomy, the dragon's tail; the name of 
the moon's deſcending node. See NoDE. 

CAupæ equina, in anatomy, a name ſometimes applied to the 
loweſt part of the ſpinal marrow, 

Cab pA equina, in botany, a medicinal herb, the ſame with the 
quiron, or horſe-tail, 8 

AUDA leonis, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the hon 5 
tail; the Arabs call it Dineb Eteced. f 

CAu DA i majeris, a fixed {tar of the third magnitude, in the 
extreme part of the tail of the great beat; called by the Arabs Alu- 
li:th and Benenath. ; 

Cauva urſe minoris, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in the 
extreme part of the tail of the leſſer bear; called alſo the polar itar 3 
and by the Arabs Art. 

CAUDEBEC, a ſort of hats, made at Caudebec in Normandy, 
conſiſting of lamb's wool, of the hair or down of oſtriches, or ot 
camel's hair. | 

CAUDISONA vifera, a name applied to the rattle-ſnake. 

CAUDI VERBA, in zoology, a kind of lizard, called alſo urt- 
maſlyx, but more commonly cus. 

CAVE, a ſubterraneous hollow place in the carth, 


See 
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Authors diſtinguiſh a cave from a cavern, making the firſt the ef- 
fect of art, the latter of nature. 

The caves in Wiltthire, between Luckington and Great Bad- 
mington, nine in number, of a row, of ſeveral dimenſions, are 
eredibly ſuppoſed to be the tombs of ſome heroic men among the 
ancient Romans, Saxons, and Danes, becauſe ſpurs and pieces of 
armour have been dug out of them. 

Caves long continued the proper habitations of ſhepherds. 

The nymphs were worſhipped in caves. Ihe cave of the nymph 
Egeria, where Numa held nightly converſations with that deity, is 
{till ſhewn at Rome, 

The cave of Trophonius became famous for the oracles Apollo 
delivered in it. a a 

CAVEA, the place in the ancient theatres, where the ſpectators 
were ſeated. "The cavea was divided into three equal parts: ima 
cavea, the loweſt, for the people of quality, and magiſtrates: media 
cave, the middlemoſt, for the commonality ; and the ſumma cavea, 
the uppermolt, for the women. ; 

Cavea, the middle part in amphitheatres ; the arena. 

Cavea, thecage or den of a wild beaſt, kept for public ſhews. 

CAVEAR, or CAaVEER, or CAVIARy, the ſpawn, or hard roes 
of ſturgeon, made into ſmall cakes, an inch thick, and of an hand's 
breadth, ſalted, and dried in the ſun. This fort of food is in great 
repute throughout Muſcovy, becauſe of their three Lents, which 
they keep with a ſuperititious exactneſs; wherefore the Italians ſet- 
tled at Moſcow drive a very great trade in this commodity through- 
out that empire, becauſe there is a prodigious quantity of flurgeon 
taken at the mouth of the Wolga, and of the other rivers which 
fall into the Caſpian ſca. There is a pretty large quantity of this 
commodity Proc com in Italy; and they are very well acquainted 
with it in England and France, where it is reckoned no defpicable 
diſh. 

The French and Italians get the cavear from Archangel, but 
they ſeldom get it at tlie firſt hand, for they commonly buy it of 
the Engliſh and Dutch, 

CAVEAT, in law, a kind of proceſs in the ſpiritual courts, to 
ſtop the proving of a will, the granting letters of adminittration, 
&c; to the prejudice of another. Sce PROBATE. 

It is alſo uſed to ſtop the inſtitution of a clerk to a benefice. 

CAVEATING, in fencing, is the ſhifting the ſword from one 
fide of that of your adverſary to the other. | 

Caveating is à very neceſſary motion in fencing; Thereby a man 
brings in an inſtant his ſword, which was preſented on any fide his 
adverſary's, generally beneath it's hilt, to the oppoſite ſide ; either 
ſrom within, or without, or vice verſa; or from having it's point 
high, to be low, or the reverſe; and either on the ſame fide it is 
preſented in, or the oppoſite (ide. 

CAVEDO, in commerce, a Portugueſe long meaſure, and equal 
to 27 7s Englith inches. | 

AVELIN, or KAVELING, a term applied, at Amſterdam, to 
what we and the French ſtyle a lot of merchandize. 

CAVERNOSA corpora, in anatomy, are two cavernous bodies, 
of an indeterminate length and thickneſs, whereof the penis is prin- 
cipally compoſed. Sce Plate 8o, fig. 8, lit. aa, bb, and it. heir 
internal ſubſtance is rare and ſpongy ; and if any liquid matter be 
impelled into theſe, or if they be inflated, the penis becomes rigid. 
They are alſo called corpora nervaſa and ſpeng . 

CAVERNOSUM cru urethræ, a third ſpongious body of the 
pms; ſo called, becauſe the urethra, or urinary paſſage of the penis, 
is incloſed in it. See PRNIS. It's figure is largeſt at it's extremi- 
ties, and leaſt in the middle. 

CAVERNOSA corpora, of the clitoris, are two nervous or ſpongious 
bodies, like thoſe of the penis: they have their crigin from the lower 
part of the os pubis, on cach ſide; and, uniting together, conſtitute 
the body of the clitorrs, as the others do that of the penis. 

CAVERNOSuM corpus, of the pudendum. Sce RETICULARE 
Us. 

CAVERS, among miners, are poor people that go about the 
mines to beg or ſteal orc. . 

CAVETTO, in architecture, a hollow member, or round con- 
Cave moulding, containing a quadrant of a circle, and having a quite 
contrary effeck to that of a quarter- round. It is uted as an orna- 
ment in cornices. | 

Mr. Felibien takes notice, that workmen confound the cavetto 
with a ſcotia, but improperly, the cavetto being in fact only half a 
cotia. See SCOTIA. 

CAVEZON, in the manege, a fort of noſeband, either of iron, 
leather, or wood, ſometimes flat, and at other times hollow or 
willed, clapped upon the nole of a horſe, to wring it, and fo for- 
ward the ſupplying and breaking of the horſe. | 

n iron cavezon is a ſemicircle or band of iron, conſiſting of two 

or three pieces joined by hinges, and mounted with a head-ſtall, a 

throat-band, ana two {traps or reins, with three rings; one rein 

paſles through the middle ring, when we mean to make a horle 

Work round a pillar ; through the two ſide- rings we pals the two 

teins, which + rider holds in his hand, or makes fall to the ſad- 
le, in order to keep the horſe's head in ſubjection, &c. 


c 


CAU HQ-ROY, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the natives | 


of the Eaſt Indivs to a ſort of fotlil which they calcine, and after» 
Wards give in large doſes in the hiceough, and many other com- 
Plaints, It is alſo uſed in dyeing. The Indians boil it in water, 
and dye or ſtain their cloths with it, to make them appear diſferent 
rom others: it is a kind of ochre, or clayey iron ore, and is found 


1 great abundance in the hills, and iron is ſometines extracted 
rom it, | 


SAVIA. Ste Cave as. 
Cavia cobaya, in zoology, the Guinca-pig. 


— 


| 
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CAVIDOS, a Portugueſe long meaſute, uſed for linen, cloth, 

&c. equivalent to two feet eleven 1958 aii. E 

CAVIL, a fallacious kind of reaſon. See the article Sorhisnm. 

CAVIN, in military affairs, a natural hollow, fit to lodge a bo- 
dy of troops, and — facilitate their approach to a place. 

CAUC, CAux, or Ewu, is uſed by miners in the Peak, to 
denote a coarſe fort of ſpar ; being a ponderous white ſtone gene- 
rally found near lead mines, which will draw a white line like chalk, 
or the galactites. It. is unſoluble in acids, and fuſible by fire. 

It is properly no other than a ſparry matter, rendered very coarſe, 
by being mixed with a large portion of earth. In ſome places it is 
found more clear and tranſparent than in others : it approaches in 
this ſtate to the nature of cryſtal, and is called baſtard cauk, and 
bright cauk. | 

CAVITIES of the bones are of two kinds; thoſe of the articula- 
tions, and thoſe an{wering other purpoſes, and called cells, caverns, 
channels, &c. | 

CAviry, among anatomiſts and phyſicians, is a ſpecies of or- 
ganical conformation, either natural, or morbid. 

CAviry of the abdomen. Refer to ABDOMEN, p. 9. 

The following is a deſcription of the cavity of the abdomen, the 
ſtomach, inteſtines, and 2 being taken out, to ſhew the 
reſt of the viſcera, as in Plate 80, fig. 1. h 

a, Upper convex ſurface of the liver. 3, It's interior concave 
one. c, The gall-bladder. d, The cyſtil duct. e, Hepatic duct. 
V, The pancreas. g, A probe in the pancreatic duct. h, Part of 
the duodenum. i, Probe in the duodenum. k, Emulgent vellels. II, 
Kidnies. m, The ſpleen. », Deſcending trunk of the aorta. a, 
Aſcending trunk of the cava. pp, &c. Spermatic arteries. 9 gs 
Ureters. , Urinary bladder blown up. , Urachus. tt, PA a 
deferentia. uu, Proceſſes of the peritenæum. ww, Teſticles. x, 
Glandula Inguinalis. , Os pubis. x, Dorſum penis. &, Cartilags 
eENAJarmis, 

2 AUKING, in architecture, dove-tailing down. 
CAvKiNnG-time, in falconry, a hawk's treading time; | 
CAUKING ef @ ſhip, is driving oakum, or the like, info all the 

ſeams of the planks, to prevent leaking. It is afterwards covered 
over with hot melted pitch, or reſin. | 

CAUKING-7rens, are iron chiſſels uſed in cauking veſſels. 

CAUL, in anatomy, a membranous part of the abdamen, cover- 
ing the greateſt part of the guts. Sce OMENTUM. 

CAUL is alſo a little membrane, found on ſome children, encom- 
paſſing the head when born. Some take this to be only a fragment 
of the membranes of tlie fetus, which generally break at the birth 
of the child. | | | 

Caur; among miners, a reddiſh pink-coloured ſtone, found in 
the tin mines. Sce TIN. 


CAULEDON, a ſtem, in ſurgery, and is applied to fractures 
which * tranſverſely. 


CAULIAS, an appellation given to the juice drawn from the 
ſtalk of the filphivm. | 

CAULICOLES, in architecture, are eight leſſer branches or 
ſtalks in the Corinthian capital, ſpringing out from four greater or 
principal cauls, or ſtalks. | 

The eight volutes of this order are ſuftained by four cauls, or 
primary branches of leaves, and from which thoſe caulicoli, or leſſer 
toliages ariſe. , 

CAULIFEROUS; an appellation given to ſuch plants as have a 

erſect caulis, or ſtem. See Caviis, 

CAULIFLOWERS, in gardening, are the produce of a kind of 
cabbage, and have of late years been ſo far improved in England, as 
to exceed in ſize and goodneſs any that are raiſed in the reſt of Eu- 
rope ; they are in ſeaſon in the months of May, June, and July, 
but the {kill of the gardener can continue them much longer. The 
manner of propagating them is this: 

Having procured ſome good feed, you muſt ſow it before the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, upon an old cucumber or melon bed, ſifting earth 
over the ſeeds to a quarter of an inch in thickneſs : if the weather 
prome very hot and dry, the beds muſt be ſhaded with mats, and be 

ightly watered at times. In about a week's time the ſceds will 
appear above ground, and they muſt be uncovered by degrees, but 
not expoſed to too much ſun at firft. In about a month more they 
ſhould be pricked out on another old bed, at three inches diſtance, 
and ſhaded and watered, when firſt tranſplanted ; but after this they 
muſt not be much watered, nor be ſuffered to have too much rain, 
which will make them black-ſhanked, or rotten in the ſtalks. In 
this bed they are to remain till the middle of October, when they are 
to be planted out for the winter ſeaſon: they are then to be planted 
out in rich beds, and thoſe which are to be early ripe, are to be 
ſhaded with bell-glaſſes, two under each glaſs, and in February to 
be planted out again: the reſt are to be at firſt ſet at a greater diſ- 
tance, and to ſtand. 

When the caul;fl:xcers begin to fruit, they muſt be carefully 
watched, and ſome of the inner leaves mult be bent down over the 
flower, to ſhade it from the ſun, which would otherwiſe turn it 
yellow. The very fineit of the caul;f;wers, which are not looſe and 
frothy about the edges, and very firm, ſhould be ſaved for ſeed ; and 
the flower ſtems, as they ſhoot out, ſupported with ſticks till the 
ſceds are ripened, which muſt then be carefully gathered and dried 
for uſe. 


CAULIS, among botaniſts, the ſtalk or ſtem of herbaccous 
lants. 

CAUN GA, in botany, is applied by ſome to the areca. 

CAURTS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to t 
PORCELAIN-fbell, It is corruptly called gawrie. 

CAUKSINES, carſini, in Engliſh hiſtory, thoſe Italian bankers 
or money changers, who floeked unto England, France, &c. about 
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the year 1235, —_— themſelves the pope's merchants, but driving 
no other trade than uſury. They were ſeveral times baniſhed. * 

CAUSA matrimonii, in common law, a writ that lies when a 
woman gives land to a man in fee, to the intent he ſhall marry her, 
and he refuſes to do it in a reaſonable time; and in ſuch cafe, for 
not performing the condition, the entry of the woman ints the lands 
again has been adjudged lawful. 5 

The huſband and wife may ſue this writ againſt another who 
ought to have married her. 

aus nobis ſignifices, in law, a writ directed to the mayor of a 
town, &c. who, being by the king's writ commanded to make 
ſeilin of lands to the Ling's grantee, delays ſo doing. This writ 
requires him to ſhew cauſe why he makes delay. 

AUSALTY, among metaphyſicians, the action or power of a 
cauſe in producing it's feet. 

It is a diſpute among the 2 whether and how 
the cauſalty is diſtinguiſhed from the cauſe and the effect? Some 
hold it a mode or modal entity, ſuperadded to the cauſe, &c. others 
contend for it's being the caule itſelf. Sce CAusk. 

CavsALTY, among miners, denotes the lighter, ſulphureous, 
earthy parts of ores, carried off in the operation ot waſhing. 

This, in the mines, they throw in heaps upon banks, which, in 
fix or ſeven years, they find it worth their while to work over again. 
See ORE and WASHING. 

CAUSE, cauſa, that from whence any thing proceeds, or by 
virtue of which any thing is done: it ſtands eſſentially related to 
effect. 

Causk, fit, that which acts of itſelf, and of it's own proper 

wer or virtue: God is the only firſt cauſe. 

Cauſe, ſecond, that which produces ſome effect by virtue of a 

wer it received from the firſt cauſe. Thus gravity, which owes 
it's exiſtence to the firſt cauſe, is the power which makes heavy bo- 
dies tend towards the center of the earth. 

Cavses, in the ſchools, are diſtinguiſhed into, 


CAUSES, efficient, which are- the agents employed in the produc- 
tion of any thing. 


Causts, material, the ſubjects whereon the agents work: or the 
materials whereof the thing is produced. 

CAUSES, final, are the motives inducing a man to act; or the 
deſign and purpoſe for which the thing was done. Thus viQtory 
and peace are the final cauſes of war. 

Caust, exemplary, is the model the _ forms, or propoſes, 
and by which he conducts himſelf in the action. 

Cavst, formal, the change 8 from the action; or that 
which determines a thing to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it from every 
thing elſe: thus, the ſoul is held the formal cauſe of man, &c. 

CAUSES are again diſtinguiſhed into phyſical and moral. 

Causx, Phyical, that which produces a ſenſible corporeal effect; 
as the ſun is the phyſical cauſe of light. 

Causk, moral, that which produces a real effect, but in things 
immaterial; as „ is the cauſe of forgiveneſs. A moral 
cauſe is alſo that which determines us, though not neceſſarily, to do, 
or not to do, any thing; as advice, intreaties, commands, menaces, 
&c. | 

CavsEs are again diſtinguiſhed into univerſal, or particular ; 
3 or inſtrumental; total, or partial; univocal, equivocal, 

IC, 

Cavs, equivocal, that which is of a different kind and denomi- 
nation from it's effect: thus it is, the ſun is ſaid to be the cauſe of 
animal life. 

Cavse, imſtrumental, that made uſe of by the principal to pro- 
duce it's effect; or that which is excited to produce an elle beyond 
the meaſure of it's own perfection. 

Caus k, partial, that which concurs with ſome other in producing 
the effect. 

Cavse, particular, that which can only produce a ſingle effect, 
or a certain kind of effect. 

Cauvse, principal, that which gives motion to the inſtrument, or 
which does not operate beyond it's own natural efficacy. 

CausE, etal, is that which produces the whole effect. 

CAusk, wunivecal, that which is of the ſame kind and denomina- 
tion with it's effe& ; as a man is the cauſe of a man. 

Cavse, univerſal, is that which, by the extent of it's power, 
may produce all effects. ä 

AUSES, occaſional, are only the occaſions, not the direct cauſes 
of their effects. See OCCASION. 

Cask, in a medical ſenſe: whatever produces a diſeaſe, is 
called the cauſe thereof. 

The immediate or proximate cauſe is that which, taken all toge- 
ther, immediately conſtitutes the preſent diſeaſe. 

The remote cauſe is that which changes the body in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to diſpoſe it for the reception of a diſeaſe upon the acceſſion 
of another cauſe : but it is never adequate or ſufficient to produce a 
diſeaſe alone : nor would that other cauſe, the acceſſion of which is 
neceſſary, be of itſelf ſufficient for the production of the diſeaſe ; 
but both muſt concur. The buſineſs of phylic therefore, is to era- 
dicate both together, which in conjunction conſtitute the proximate 
or immediate cauſe. 

The remote cauſe inherent in the body, is called prediſponent, 
antecedent, and by the Greeks Tpoyyzpevy, and condi principally 
in temperaments, plethora, and cacochymy. The cauſe whoſe ac- 
ceſſion to the remote cauſe excites, and in conjunction with it forms 
the diſeaſe, is called the procatarctic cauſe, or the xp or occa- 
ſipn of the diſeaſe. It is ſometimes internal, ſometimes external. 


"Theſe Boerhaave reduces to four claſſes ; viz. 1. the ingeſa, or 
things entering the body; 2. the ge/ta, or things acted; 3. things 
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retained, or excreted; and 4. things applied to the body. 
diviſion of non-naturals differs from that of other writers. 
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CAUSES and effefts, in law. In moſt cafes the law hath 
to the cauſe or beginning of a thing as the principal part, on 
all other things are tounded : and herein the next, and not the 
mote cauſe is moſt looked upon, except it be in covinous and cx; us 
nal things: and therefore that which is not good at firſt, will not be 
ſo afterward ; for ſuch as is the cauſe, ſuch ts the effect: e. c 
an infant or feme-covert make a will, and publiſh it, and Pk ab. 
die of full age, or ſole, this will is of no force, on account of tt 
n cauſe of infancy and coverture, &c. 5 

AUSE WAN or CauskEv, a maſlive conſtriction of 
ſtakes, and faſcines; or an elevation of fat, viſcous earth 
beaten ; ſerving either as a road, in wet marſh 
to retain the waters of a 


the lower ground. 


CAUSEWAY alſo denotes a hard raiſed way, made and maintai 
with ſtones and rubbiſh. * maintained 


CAUSEWAY, devil's, a famous work of this kind, ſuppoſ. 
Roman, running through Northumberland. 8 


CauskwAx, giant's, a huge pile of ſtony columns, in Coleraine 
in Ireland. Sce GiAxr's cauſeway. 


CAU STIA, in antiquity, a ſtrong woollen cap, uſed ſometimes 


ſtone, 

well 
y places, or as a mole, 
pond, or prevent a river from overflowing 


by the Macedonians inſtead of a helmet. 


CAUSTICS, in phylic, an appellation given to medicines, of ſo 
hot and fiery a nature, that being applied, conſume, and, as it 
were, burn the texture of the parts like — iron. 

Cauflics differ from cauteries, in that they perform their eſfegts 
flower, and with leſs force and pain: they are uſed to eat off proud 
fungous fleſh ; they allo penetrate within hard callous bodies, and 
liquify the humours ; and are particularly applied in abſceſſes and 
impoſthumations, to eat through to the ſuppurated matter, and give 
it vent; ſometimes alſo to make iſſues, in parts where cutting is 
difficult or inconvenient. 5 

Cauftics are generally divided into four ſorts; the common ſtronget 
cauſtic, the common milder cauſffic, the antimonial cauſtic, and the 
lunar cauſtic. 

The ſtronger cauſtic is prepared, by boiling to a fourth part any 
quantity of the lues of almond-foap, adding lime that has been kept 
in a vellel pretty cloſe ſtopt for ſeveral months; the lime is to de 
added till the liquor is abforbed, and the whole reduced to a paſte, 
which is to be kept in a veſſel well ſtopt. 

The common milder cau/tic is prepared, by taking equal parts of 
ſoft ſoap, and freth quick-lime, and mixing them at the time of 


uſing. 

The antimonial cauſtic is prepared thus: take of antimony one 
pound, of corrolive ſublimate, two pounds; and being reduced ſe- 
parately into powder, mix them well, and diſtil them in a retort 
with a wide neck, in a gentle heat of ſand : let what aſcends into 
= neck of the retort be expoſed to the air, that it may run into a 
iquor. | 

The method of preparing the lunar cauſtic is as follows : difſolre 
pure ſilver by a ſand-heat, in about twice it's weight of aqua fortis ; 
then dry away the humidity with a gentle fire ; 1 melt in a 
crucible, that it may be poured into proper moulds, carefully avoid- 
ing over much heat, leſt the matter ſhould grow too thick. 

CausTiIC, lunar, called alſo lapis cauſticus, is a preparation of 
ſilver, ſometimes of copper, uſually made by diſſolving the metal 
with _—_— of nitre, evaporating two thirds of the fluid, and boiling 
the reſt to an oily conſiſtence, which when cold grows hard. See 
AlR fixed. 8 

CavsTIC fluid. Some imagine a cauſtic fluid, by which the 
BLOOD 1s detained in a fluid ſtate, and by which the red globulcs 
are formed. 

CAUSTICITY, in chemiſtry, is a quality belonging to ſeveral 
ſubſtances, by the acrimony of which the parts of living animals 
my be corroded and deſtroyed. 

AUSUS, a burning fever, or a kind of acute continual fever, 
attended with a remarkable inflammation of the blood. The princi- 
pal ſymptoms are, a heat almoſt burning to the touch, the breath 
extremely hot, a dryneſs of the whole ſkin, the tongue parched and 
rough, and an unquenchable thirſt. 

AUTERY, in ſurgery, a medicine for burning, eating, or 
corroding any ſolid part of the body. | 
Cautertes are diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, actual and potential: 
by actual cauteries are meant red-hot inſtruments, uſually of iron, 
which are applied to many parts and diſorders ; and by potential 
cauteries are underſtood certain kinds of corroding medicines. See 

CAUSTICS. 

Cauteries have manifold uſes ; for they not only deſtroy the dead 
parts of carious bones, remove cancers, ſchirri, excreſcencies, car- 
buncles, and mortificd parts: but they are alſo uſed to make itſucs 
and ſetons, to [top hæmorrhages in wounds and amputations ; and 
laſtly, to remove an amauroſis, epilepſy, ſciatica, with patas in the 
teeth and other parts. ; 

For the right application of cauteries, various obſcrvations are ne- 
ceffary : 1. The ſize and figure of the cautery thould correſpond to 
that of the diſordered part. 2. It is neceſſary to ſecure the ſound 
parts from the caufery, to prevent giving more than neceſſary pain, 
3. When the inſtrument 1s ſufficiently hot, it is to be applied, and 
trongly impreſſed upon the diſordered part, till the bottom of it 
appears ſound. To effect this more ſpeedily, it will be neceſſary to 
have ſeveral cautertes in readineſs, a caution more eſpecially to be 
obſerved in carious bones and large hæmorrhages. 

Several phyſicians have obſerved, that cauteries have ſucceeded in 
apoplexies when all other remedies have failed. But for the part to 
which the cautery is to be applied, there are various opinions; ſome 
prefer the occiput ; ſome the nape of the neck, between the firſt 
and ſecond vertebræ; ſome the meeting of the coronal and ſagittal 


ſutures; and gthegs pitch upon other parts. Miſtichellius, an 8 
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lian writer, aſſerts, that no part can be ſo proper for cauterizations 
in 2 as the ſoles of the feet. 
A 


UTERIES, potential, are compoſitions of cauſtic medicines, 
uſually of quick-lime, ſoap, and the hke. 
AUTING-irn, in farriery, an iron with which farriers cau- 
terize or ſear thoſe parts of an horſe that require burning. 

CAUTION, caut:9, in the civil and Scots law, denotes much 
the ſame with what, in the law of England, is called bail. See 

AIL. X 
n CAUTIONE admittenda, in law, a writ which lies againſt a 
biſhop that holds an excommnnicated perſon in priſon for contempt, 
aiter he has offered ſufficient cantion or ſecurity to obey the orders 
of the church. On receipt of this writ, the ſheriff warns the biſhop 
to take caution. 

CAUTIONARY 7owns, places of ſtrength, which one prince puts 
in the poſſeſſion of another, as a ſecurity either for the payment of a 
debt, or performance of ſome other matter ſtipulated between them. 

CAUTO, in botany, the name of a ſhrub common in Guinea; 
they uſe a decoction of it as a cure for the running of the reins, or a 


clap. 
8 AUTURIER, is applied by French anatomiſts to a muſcle of 


the leg, anciently called primus flactentium tibiam, and by the mo- 
derne, ſartorius. : 

_ CAXA, a little coin made of lead, mixed with fome ſcoria of 
copper, {truck in China, but current chiefly at Bantam, in the ifland 
of Java, and ſome of the neighbouring iflands. The caxas are of 
two kinds, great and ſmall. Of the ſmall, 300,000 are equal to 
56 livres 5 lols French money ; and of the great, 6000 are cqual to 
4s. bd. \terling. 


CAXOU, among miners, denotes à cheſt of any ore ready pre- 
arcd jor refining. 


CAY, in zoology, an extremely ſmall ſpecies of Braſilian mon- 
key, and of a coal black, 

CAYANG, in botany, a leguminous plant, cultivated in the 
Mogul dominions for food, being a kind of coarſe pulſe. 

CAYELAC, a ſweet-ſcented wood which grows in Siam; the 
Chineſe and Siameſe burn it in their temples. 

CAYLUS's method of painting. Ste ENCAUSTIC painting. 

CAYMAN, a ſpecies of crocodile infeſting the ſouthern parts of 
America, and coaſt of Guinea: it's Braſilian name is jacare. ; 

CAYMANUDM laprs, the name of a ſtone which the Indians 
pretend to take from the ſtomach of their caymenes, or crocodile, but 
which is in reality found in the beds of rivers in many parts of 
America: it is of a yellowiſh colour, veined with red and white. 

CAYNTANA, in the materia medica, a name applied by ſome 
anthors to the fruit called fagara by others. 

CAZEMATE, or CASEMATE, in fortification, a certain retired 
platform in the flank of a baſtion, for the defence of the moat and 
face of the oppoſite baſtion. Sometimes there are three ſuch plat- 
forms one behind another, the uppermoſt of which is on the terre 
plein of the baſtion, which makes the other two be called places 
baſſes, or low places. They are covered from the enemy's batteries 
by a work of earth added to the angle of the ſhoulder, of a circular 
and ſometimes of a ſquare form, called ſhoulder, orillon, or epaule- 
ment. See ORILLON, &c. 

It is very ſeldom that cazemates are uſed now a-days, becauſe the 
enemies batteries are apt to bury the cannon they contain under the 
ruins of their vaults; beſides that, the ſmoke with which they are 
continually filled, renders them inſupportable to the engineers. It 
1s for this reaſon that the later engineers make them open at top, 
contenting themſelves with fortifying them with a parapet. 

CAZEMATE is alſo uſed for a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous 
branches dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner is heard at 
work, and air given to the mine. 

CAZIC, or Caziqyx, a general title given by the Spaniards to 
the petty kings, princes, and chiefs of the ſeveral countries of 

merica, excepting thoſe of Peru, who are ſtyled curatas. | 

The cazics in ſome places do the office of phyſicians, and in 
others of prieſts, as well as captains. The dignity of cazic among 
the Chiites, a people of South Ameriea, does not deſcend to chil- 
dren, but muſt be acquired by valour and merit. One of the pre- 
rogatives annexed to it is, that the cazic may have three wives, 
while the other people are only allowed one. 

CAZIMI, among the Arabian aſtronomers, denotes the center 
or middle of the ſun. A planet is ſaid to be in cazimi, when it is 
not diſtant from the ſun either in longitude or latitude above 17', or 
2 aggregate of the ſemi- diameter of the ſun's diſk and that of the 

anet. 

CEANIDES, or CEeaNT1DEs, in natural hiſtory, a name given 

many of the ancients to the ſtone more 1 known under 
the name of enchymenites. It was the ſame with our ſparry incruſta- 
tons on the walls and roofs of ſubterranean caverns. 

CEANOTHUS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
— euvonymus, Com. Hort. New Jerſey tea. There are three 

ies. 

CEBELL, in muſic, an ancient Engliſh air in duple time, of 

our bars or meaſures repeated at the will of the compoſer ; the 


rains being alternately in the grave and the acute ſeries of notes in 
the muſical ſcale. 


CECROPIA, in 


CEDAR, in bot botany, a genus of the dicecia monandria claſs. 


OY any, a large tree which puſhes out branches at 
the diſtance of ten or twelve feet from the ground. They are large, 
e at a diſtance from each other. It's leaves are pretty much like 
_ of roſemary. It is an ever-green, and lives very long, but 
nn as ſoon as it's top is cut off. The leaves ſtand upright, and the 
ruit hangs down; that fruit is a ſmaller one, like that of the pine- 


tree, except that it's rind is thinner, ſmoother, and more open. The 
ſeed is like that of the cypreſs-tree. ; F 


0. 40. Vol. I. 
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There are ſtill ſome cedars on Mount Libanus, but in ſmall | 


number, above and to the eat of Biblos and Tripoli. There are 
none to be ſeen any where elſe on thoſe mountains. But it is ver 

probable that there were a great many more formerly, ſince their 
timber was uſed in ſo many conſiderable works. Lhere are ſome 


cedars alſo growing in ſeveral parts of Africa, in the Iſle of Cyprus, 


and in that of Crete or Candia. Joſephus, the Jewiſh hittorian, 
aſſerts, that Solomon planted lo large a quantity of cedars in Judea, 
that they were as numerous as the fſycamore-trees, which are very 
common in that country. ; 

Mr. Miller obſerves, that what we meet with in the Seripture of 
the lofty cedars, can be no ways applicable to the ſtature ot this tree ; 
ſince by the experience of thoſe we have now growing in England, 
as alſo from the teſtimony of ſeveral travellers who have viſited 
thoſe few remaining trees on Mount Libanus, they are not inclined 
to grow very lofty, but, on the contrary, extend the r branches ve 
far: to which the alluſion made by the Pſalmiſt agrees very well, 
when he is deſcribing the flouriſhing ſtate of a nation: “ They ſhall 
ſpread their branches like the cedar- trees.“ 

The wood of this famous tree is accounted proof againſt all pu- 
trefaction of animal bodies. This wood is alſo ſaid to yie'd an oil, 
which is famous for preſerving books and writings; and the wood is 
thought, by lord Bacon, to continue above a thouſand years ſound. 
It is likewiſe recorded, that, in the temple of Apollo at Utica, 
there was found timber of near two thouſand years old. And the 
ſtatue of the goddeſs, in the famous Epheſian temple, was ſaid to be 
of this material alſo, as was moſt of the timber-work of that glo- 
rious ſtructure, 

This ſort of timber is very dry, and ſubject to ſplit ; nor does it 
well endure to be faſtened with nails; therefore pins of the ſame 
wood are much preferable. 

The cedar brought from Barbadoes and Jamaica is a ſpurious ſort, 
of ſo porous a nature, that the wine will leak through it. That 
produced in New England is a lofty grower, and makes excellent 
planks, and flooring that is everlaſting. "They ſhingle their houſes 
with it, and uſe it in all their buildings. This is the oxycedrus of 
Lycia, which Vitruvius deſcribes as having it's leaves reſembling 
thoſe of cypreſs. 

Cepak, b:/tard, of Jamaica, theobroma, a genus of trees of the 
palyadelphia pentandria clats, and of which there is but one known 
{pecies. a 

This tree grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the Welt 
Indies, where it riſes to the height of forty or fifty feet, having 
a trunk as large as the body of a middle-ſized man, covered 
with a dark brown furrowed bark, and ſending out many branches 
towards the top. It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured as treth as potlible from the place where the tree grows 
= They ſhould be ſown in the ſpring upon a good hot- 

ed. 

CEDAR of Barbadzes, and mahogany, cedrus, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria managynia claſs. There are three ſpecies. The firſt 
is commonly known under the appellation of cedar, in the Britiſh 
illands of America, where this tree grows naturally, and 1s one of 
the largeſt trees in the country. The trunks of theſe trees are ſo 
large, that the inhabitants hollow them into boats and periaguas, for 
which purpoſe they are extremely well adapted: the wood being ſoft, 
is cut with great facility; and being light, will carry a great weight 
in the water. It has a fragrant IE from which the name of 
cedar has been given to it. It is often uſed for wainſcotting of 
rooms, and to make cheſts, becauſe vermin do not ſo frequently 
breed in it, as in many other forts of wood, it having a bitter taſte, 
This taſte is communicated to whatever is put into the cheſts, eſpe- 
cially when the wood is freſh ; for which reaſon it is never made 
into caſks, becauſe ſpirituous liquors will diſſolve part of the reſin, 
and thereby acquire a very bitter taſte. 

The ſecoed ſort is the mahogany, the wood of which is now 
well known in England. This tree is a native of the warmeſt 

arts of America, growing plentiſully in the iſlands of Cuba, 
Jamaica and Hiſpaniola : there are alſo many of them on the 

hama iſlands. Fn Cuba and Jamaica there are trees of a very 
large ſize, ſo as to cut into planks of fix feet in breadth ; and 
riſe to a great height, 1 they are ſometimes found 
growing on rocks, where there is ſcarcely any earth for their nou- 
riſhment. 

If the plants are properly managed, they will make conſiderable 
progreſs in England; fome are now in Chelſea garden eight or ten 
feet high, which are but of a few years growth from ſeeds. 

CEDAR cups, a ſort of wooden ware brought trom the Weſt In- 
dies, and made of baſtard-cedar wood. 

CEDILLA, in the French and Spaniſh languages, denotes a 
ſmall c, to the bottom of which is affixed a kind of comma, as g, 
to denote that it is to be pronounced like 5. 

CEDRELA, in botany, a genus of the pertandria mnogynia claſs 
of plants, including only one a 

CEDRELATON, in botany, a name given by Pliny to an ima- 
ginary tree, deſcribed by ſome to be of a middle nature between the 
cedar and hr. | 

CEDRIA, among phyſicians, the gum or reſin which iſſues from 
the cedar, It's good qualities conſiſt in it's being fat, thick, tranſ- 
parent, and that, when poured out, it falls by equal drops. It pre- 
ſerves dead bodies, by drying and conſuming ſuperfluous moiſture 
without Geng the folid parts; and putrifies the ſoft and tender 
parts of living bodies, without exciting any pain. 

CEDRINUM, cedar wine, whoſe qualities are ſaid to be heat- 
ing, diuretic, and gently aſtringent. 


CEGINUS, among aſtronomers, is a fixed ſtar of the third mag- 


nitude, in the left thoulder of BooTES. 
CEGOLITES. or Ceco11THos, the LAPTS jridatcus, 
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CEILING, or CitLixG, in architecture, the upper part or 
roof of a room, being a lay or covering of plailter ever laths, nailed 
on the bottom of the joiſts which bear the floor of the upper room, 
or on joiſts put up for that purpoſe, where there is no upper room; 
hence called ceiling joiſts. 

Theſe plaſtered ceilings are much uſed in England, more than in 
any other country : nor are they without their advantages, as they. 
make the room lightſome, are good in caſe of fire, ſtop the paſſage 
of the duſt, leſſen the noiſe over-head, and, in ſummer, make the 
air cooler. f 

CRILIxG, in the ſea- language, the inſide planks of a ſhip. 

CEIMELIA, choice or precious pieces of furniture, ornaments, 
&c. reſerved or laid up for extraordinary occaſions and uſes, or as va- 
luable curioſities. 

CEIMELIARCHIUM, a repoſitory for preſerving ceimelia. 

CEIMELIOPHWLAX, or CEIMELIARCHA, the keeper or cu- 
rator of a collection of ceimelia. 

CEIXUPEIRA, in ichthyology, a fiſh caught in the American 
ſeas, and eſteemed a very fine and delicate one, though of an enor- 
mous ſize. It grows to nine or ten feet long, and to the thickneſs of 
a man's body; but it is chiefly eaten while young. It's head 1s 
flatted, and body long. 

CELANDINE, chelidonium, in botany, the yellow horned poppy. 
The corolla conſiſts of four roundiſh, plane, patent petals, large and 
narrow at the baſe: the fruit is a cylindric pod, formed of two 
valves, and containing only one cell: the ſeeds are numerous, oval, 
and ſmooth : the receptacle is linear, between the valves, in form of 
5 8 and not opening. It is a genus of the poſyandria monogynia 
claſs. 

This plant abounds with a ſharp, acrid ſalt, which makes it de- 
terſive, and is therefore particularly recommended in the jaundice, 
and in all other obſtructions and diſorders of the viſcera, The 
Juice is alſo eſteemed for taking films, clouds, and ſpecks off the 
eyes. | 

CELANTES, a term in logic, applied by the Peripatetics to the 
Galenical ſyllogiſm, otherwiſe called CA LENTES. 

CELARENT, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſm, wherein the major 


and concluſion are univerſal negative propolitions, and the minor an 
univerſal affirmative. As, 


CE No man that is a hypocrite can be ſaved : | 

LA Every man who with his lips only cries Lord, Lord, is a 
hypocrite: 

RENT Therefore, no man who with his lips only cries, Lord, 
Lord, can be ſaved: 


CELE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a tumour, but particularly that 
procuemng from a rupture or hernia. 

CELEBATE, or CeL1Bacy, the ſtate of a perſon who lives out 
of marriage. 
The celebate of the clergy, which is ſtill rigorouſly kept up among 
the Romaniſts, is of a pretty ancient ſtanding. It was firſt propoſed 
by the council of Nice, but without — ; it was, however, in ſome 
meaſure, admitted by the weſtern councils of Elvira, Arles, Tours, 
&c. and enjoined by the thirty- third canon of the council of Elvira, 
though it does not appear that it was either generally or rigorouſly ob- 
ſerved. Such among the prieſts as piqued themſelves on the faculty 
of continuance, took the hint ; inſomuch as, towards the cloſe of the 
fourth century, there were few but made a profeſſion of a voluntary 
celebate. Syricius iſſued a decree in 385, obliging all prieſts and dea- 
cons to obſerve celibacy : and it was ſoon afterwards enjoined by the 
{ynods of each particular nation, and obſerved in moſt of the weſtern 
churches. In 441, the council of Orange ordered thole to be de- 
poſed who did not abſtain from their wives ; and Leo the Great, in 
a letter written about the year 442, extended the law of celibacy, 
which was confined by the decree of this council to deacons, and by 
the letter of Syricius to deacons and preſbyters, to ſub-deacons like- 
wiſe: but it was Gregory the Great, in 591, who firſt brought ec- 
cleſiaſtics to admit the celebate as æ law. In the council of Trent, it 
was propoſed to ſet the clergy at liberty again from the yoke of cele- 
bate ; and this was even made an article of the Interim of Charles V. 
but the pope could not be brought into it. 

The obligations of celibacy was firſt impoſed on the cle 
land by Henry I. under the influence of pope Calixtus I 
archbiſhop Anſelm. 

The ancient Romans uſed all means imaginable to diſcourage ce- 
libacy. Nothing was more uſual than for the cenſors to impoſe a 
fine on old bachelors; and by the Lex Julia all perſons of full age 
were obliged to marry. 

. CELERES, in antiquity, a body, or regiment, of guards of the 

ancient Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by plies, 26 ; conſiſting of three 

hundred youths, choſen from the beſt families of Rome, and approv- 

2 by the ſuffrages of the curiæ of the people, each of which turniſh- 
ten. 

The name comes from celer, quick, ready ; and was given them, 
becauſe of their promptneſs to obey the king. | 

The celeres always attended near the king's perſon, to guard him, 
- to be ready to carry his orders, and to execute them. In war, they 

made the van-guard in the engagement, which they always began 
firſt; in retreats, they made the rear-guard. | 

CELERINUS, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
 pilchard, called by others chalcis and apua membras. 

CELERINUS is alſo applied to the common herring. 

CELERITY, in 8 the ſwiftneſs of any body in motion. 
It is alſo defined to be an affection of motion, by Which any move- 
able body runs through a given ſpace in a given time. a 

CELERY, or CELERI1, apium, in botany, a well-known plant, 
much uſed in ſoups, and for other culinary purpoſes, propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown at two or three different times. The 
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firſt ſowing may be in March, on a gentle hot bed, the next in April 


and the laſt ſowing in May. When the plants of the ff 
are of ſufficient ſize to 4 out, ſome beds of rich _ 
prepared to receive them. Here they may continue until May or Jun 
when they may be tranſplanted into trenches, (well prepared with 
rotten dung) where they are to perſe& themſelves for uſe ; th { 
trenches ſhould be made about three feet aſunder, and as the be . 
advance in height, the carth ſhould be carefully laid up acainſt the O 
at different times, in dry weather, in order to whiten and make — 
more tender, obſerving not to cover their hearts. Thoſe of — 
ſowing are to be managed in the ſame manner, allowing for the dif. 
ferent time. 15 

The beſt method to ſave the ſecd of celery, is to make cho 
ſome long good roots of the upright celery, Jhich have 3 
much blanched, and plant them out, at about a foot aſunder 
moilt ſoil, early in the ſpring; and when they run up to ſecd, kee 
them ſupported with ſtakes, to prevent their being broken down with 
the wind: and in July, when the ſecd begins to be formed, if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, it will be proper to give ſome water to 
the plants, which will greatly help it's producing good ſeeds. In Au. 
guſt theſe ſeeds will be ripe, at which time it ſhould be cut, in a 0 
time, and ſpread upon cloths in the ſun to dry ; then beat out the 
ſeeds, and preſerve it in bags for uſe. 


The qualities of celery agree with thoſe of SMALLAGE and vans. 
27 which ſee. 

ELERY, wild, abium antarqticum, is like the garden celery i 
colour and difpoftion of the flowers, but the 7h are of 2 — 
green. The taſte is between that of celery and parſley. It is a very | 
uleful ingredient in the ſoup for ſeamen, on account of it's antiſcor. 
butic quality. 

_ CELESTINS, an order of religious, reformed from the Barnar- 
dins by pope Celeſtine V. Their rules are divided into three parts; 
the firit, of the provincial chapters, and the elections of ſuperiors ; 
the ſecond contains the regular obſervations ;z and the third, the vill 
tation and correction of the monks. 

The celeftins riſe two hours after midnight to ſay matins; they eat 
no fleſh at _ time except when they are lick : they faſt every Wed- 
neſday and Friday to the fealt of the exaltation of the Holy Crofs, 
and from that feaſt to Eaſter, every day. 

CELETES, or CIE, in antiquity, ſingle or ſaddle-horſes; 
the word alſo implies cavalicts or — 1986 

CELEUSMA, the cry or ſhout whereby ſeamen anciently ani- 
mated each other to their work of rowing. 

CELEUSMA was allo a kind of ſong rehearſed or played by the 
maſter, or others, to direct the ſtrokes and movements of the mari- 
ners, as well as to excite them to labour. It alſo denoted the joyful 
acclamations of vintagers, and the ſhouts of the conquerors over the 
vanquiſhed. In proceſs of time the Chriſtians ſung hymns and 
pom in vellels, by way of celeuſma, in which the words amen and 

allelujah were frequently repeateds 

_ CELEUSTES, the boatſwain or officer appointed, among the an- 
cients, to give the rowers the ſignal when they were to pull, and when 
to ſtop. See CELEUSMA. 

CELIDOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the ſpots viſible in the faces 
of the ſun or plancts ; we have a treatiſe under this title by Bianchini. 

CELIMIA, in the materia medica, a name given by the modern 
Greeks to the calamine, or lapis CALAMINARIS., 

CELL, ella, in antiquity, from celare, to conceal, was a place or 
apartment under-ground, and arched, in which were ſtored up wine, 
honey, wheat, and the like; whence it was peculiarly denominated 
cella vinaria, oleria, mellaria, penaria, &c. 

CELLA alſo denoted the lodge or habitation of a common woman 
or proſtitute, as being under- ground; hence alfo denominated forms. 


Intravit calidum veteri centane lupanar, 
Et cellam vacuum. Juv. Sat. vi. ver. 12C. 


in a 


The names of the whores were written on the doors of their ſeve- 
ral cells 2 explains the meaning of inſcripta cella, in Martial, lib. 
xi. ep. 46. | 

CELLA likewiſe ſignified the bed-chambers of domeſtics and ſer- 
vants ; probably as being low and narrow. 

CELLA alſo denoted a room or apartment in a BATH, The three 
principal were called frigidaria, tepidaria, and caldaria. There was 
alſo a fourth, called cella aſſa, and ſudatoria. 

CELLA alſo denoted the inmoit and moſt retired parts of the tem- 
ples, wherein they preſerved the images of the gods, to whom the edi- 
fices were conſecrated. In the Roman capital, the middlemoſt cella 
was ſacred to Jupiter, that on the right hand to Minerva, and that ou 
the left to Juno. 

CELL is alſo uſed for a leſs or ſubordinate ſort of monaſtery, de- 
pendent on a great one, by which it was erected, and continues ſtill 
to be governed. The great abbies in England had moſt of them cells 
in places diflant from the mother-abbey, to which they were account- 
able, and from which they received their ſuperiors. 

CELLAR, cellarium, in ancient writings, the ſame with CELLAs 
which ſee. Cella differed from penus, as the former was only a ſtore- 
houſe to contain proviſions for a few days, the latter for a long time. 

CELLAKLIUM likewiſe ſignified an allowance of bread, wine, oil, Or 
other proviſion, ſurniſhed out of the cella to the uſe of the governor of 
the province, and his officers, &c. ; 

CELLAR, in modern buildings, the loweſt room in a houſe, the cicl- 
ing of which is level with the ſurface of the ground on which the 
houfe ſtands, or at moſt but very little higher. 

Sir Henry Wotton ſays, that cellars, unleſs the whole houſe be cel- 
lared, ought to be ſituated on the north {ide of the houſe, as ſtanding 
in need of a cool and freſh air. | | 

CELLARER, cellerarius, or cellarius, an officer in monaſteries, to 
whom belong the care and procurement of proviſions tor the — 
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The cellerarius was a great man in a convent, He was to fee his 
lord's corn got in, and laid up in granaries ; and his appointment 
conſiſted in a certain proportion thereof, uſually fixed at a thirteenth 

art of the whole; together with a furred gown. | 

CELLARER was likewiſe an officer in chapters, who diſtributed 
bread, wine, and money to canons, on account of their attendance in 

choir. 
me ELLEPORA, a genus of the cryp!ogamia lithophytorum claſs, ex- 
cavated with oblong cellules. 

CELLITES, an order of religious, founded at Antwerp in the 
beginning of the 14th century, whoſe patron was Alexius, a Ro- 
man : the word implies, people inhabiting in cells. See LoL- 


RDS. 
CELLS, celle, little apartments or chambers, wherein the ancient 
- monks, ſolitaries, and hermits, lived in retirement. 
e dormitory is frequently divided into ſo many cells. The Car- 

PR. or have each a ſeparate houſe, which ſerves them as a cell. 
The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held is divided by partitions 
into divers cells, for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. 

CELLs, in anatomy, are little bags, or bladders, where fluids, or 
ather matters, are lodged ; called alſo laculi, cellulæ, &c. 

CELLS are alſo the little diviſions, or apartments, in honey-combs, 


where honey, young bees, &c. are diſtributed : theſe are always re- 
ilar hexagons. 


Ct1Ls AH plants, in botany, are thoſe partitions or hollow parts in 
the huſks or pods of plants, wherein the ſeed is lodged. 

CELLULZ adipoſe, in anatomy, the loculi, or little cells, where- 
in the fat ot bodies in good habit is contained. 

Theſe are co-extended with the ſkin itſelf, except on the forehead, 
the eye-lids, penis, and ſcrotum. In emaciated bodies, theſe cells, be- 
ing unſurniſhed of their fat, appear like a kind of flaccid, tranſparent 
membrane. The cellular membrane is reticular and adipoſe. See 
Apeys and Ab1iPoOsUs. 

CELLUL-E, in the colon, a ſort of ſpaces, wherein the excrements 
remain ſome time before they are voided, 

CELLULANUS, a __ inhabitant, a reſident in a cell. 

CELLULAR, or CeLLuLOSE, the ſecond coat of the inteſtines, 
in which fat is often found. Wharton mentions a cellu}- fe coat in the 
meſentery ; and Heiſter thinks a celluloſe coat may be added to the 
three coats in the human bladder. 

CELOSTA, in botany, amaranth, a genus of the pentardria mo- 
vogynia claſs ; the flower of which — of four lanceclated, ac u- 
minated, erect, rigid, and permanent petals ; the fruit is a globoſe 
capſule, ſurrounded with a corolla; one cell opening horizontally, 
and containing ſeveral roundiſh, emerginated ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecies. | 
"CELSIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs ; 
the flower of which is monopetalous, with a plain limb, and roundiſh 
ſegments: the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, compreſſed at the top, acu- 
minated, adhering to the cup, with two cells, containing ſeveral 
ſmall angulated ſeeds. We know but one ſpecies of this plant, a na- 
tive of Armenia. 

CELTES, in ancient hiſtory, is applied to the Gallic philoſo- 
phers, and thoſe which in carly times flouriſhed in other parts of Eu- 
rope, 

The hiſtory of the Celtic philoſophy affords nothing certain; nor is 
the obſcurity in which it is involved to be wondered at, conſidering it's 
great antiquity. ExtraQts from the Edda, a courſe of poetry for the 
inſtruction of the Iceland youth, and ſaid to contain the Celtic mytho- 
logy, have been lately publiſhed. See DRu lips. 

— CEMETERY, cemeterium, a dormitory, or ſacred place ſet apart 
for the burial of the dead. In the early ages, the chriſtians held their 


aſſemblies in the cemetaries, as we learn from Euſebius and Tertul- 


han ; the latter of whom calls thoſe cemeteries, where they met to 
pray, areæ. 

The heathen writers frequently upbraid the primitive Chriſtians 
for their meetings in cemeteries, as * they ſerved other purpoſes be- 
ſides thoſe of religion. The council of Elvira prohibited the keep- 
ing of tapers lighted in cameteria, during the day-time; and by an- 
_ canon, the women from paſſing the night watching in came- 
eria, 

The practice of conſecrating cemeteries is of ſome antiquity : the 
biſhop walked round it in proceſſion, with the crozier, or paſtoral 
aff, in his hand, the hol water-pot being carried before, out of 
which aſperſions were how i 


CENCHRAMIDIA, in botany, the ſame with the cLus1a of 
innæus. | 

CENCHRAMUS, in ornithology, the name by which Bellonius 
calls the EMBER1ZA ALBA, Or BUNTING, 

CENCHRIS, in zoology, a name applied by authors to the keſ- 
tel, windhover, or ſtannel, a ſpecies of hawk, with long wings: it 
is alſo called tinnunculus. 

ENCHRIS is alſo the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent ; ſo called be- 
cauſe of it's ſmall ſpots, which reſembled the ſeeds of millet. It 
ßlous to five feet, or more, in length, and is conſiderably thick and 
large, and grows very taper at the tail. It is of a greeniſh yellow 
colour, and is 2 towards the belly. It is found in the iſlands 
of the Archipela o, particularly in Lenanos and Samos. 


,CENCHþ US, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a genus 
© Pants, of the polygamia menzecia claſs ; called by Micheli panica- 
a. 


3 heſe are two flowers; the one male, the other herma- 
2 rodite ; the proper flower is ſingle, with two lanceolated, accumi- 
— concave valves; there is no pericarpium, and but one roundiſh 


CENCOATEL, t 


he name of a ſpecies of coluber, with 220 /{cuta 
on the abdomen. | : g Jews 


” 
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— CENEGILD, an expiatory mul&, that was formerly paid to the 
kindred of the deceaſed, by one who killed another. 


CENEONTLATOTI, in ornithology, an American bird fa- 


mous for the different modulations of it's voice, and excelling even 


| the ni htingale in melody. See Avis POLYGLOTTA. 


| CENNING, or KENNIx GA, in our old law, ſignifies notice 
given by the buyer to him of whom he had bought, that the thing 
purchaſed was claimed by another, that he might appear and avow 
or warrant his bargain. | 

CENOTAPH, yevoreuy, in antiquity, a monument erected in 
honour of the dead, but not containing any of their remains. Ot 
theſe there were two ſorts : one erected for ſuch perſons as had been 
honoured with funeral rites in another place ; and the fecond ſort, 
for thoſe that had never obtained a juſt funeral. 

The ſign whereby honorary ſepulchyes were diſtinguiſhed from 
others, was commonly the wreck of a ſhip, to denote the deceaſe of 
the perſon in ſome foreign country. 

ENOTZQUI, an — bird, called al ſo avis evecatrix niuis, 
as being always clamorous before a fall of fnow : it's head is black, 
and the reſt of the body beautifully variegated with White, grey, yel- 
low, and black. By twiſting it's head about without moving the 
body, it eaſily ſees every way round it. 


ENSAL, in the Mediterranean ports, denotes a regular and eſta- 
blithed broker, in matters of commerce. | 

CENSER, a facred inſtrument made uſe of in the religious rites 
of the ancients, It was a vaſe, containing incenſe to be uſed in ſa- 
crificing to the gods. There is the repreſentation of one in Mont- 
faucon's antiquitics, under the figure of a ſhallow cup with a lid to it, 
and chains running through ſmall handles. Cenſers were likewiſe in 
ule among the Jews, as we find in 1 Kings vii. 50. “ Solomon, 
when he prepared furniture for the temple of the Lord, among 
other things made cenſers of pure gold.” Joſephus ſays, Solomon 
made 20,000 gold cenſers for the temple, to offer perfumes in, and 
$0,000 others to carry fire in. The cenſer is allo uſed in Romith 
churches, 

CENSER, the ſame with ARA ; which ſee. 

CENSIO, in antiquity, the act or office of the cNSOR. 

Cexs10 haftaria, a punithment inflicted on a Roman ſoldier for 
ſome oſfence, as lazineſs or luxury, whereby his haſta or ſpear was 
taken from him, and conſequently his wages, and hopes of prefer- 
ment ſtop 


d. 
CENSIT US, a perſon cenſed, or entered in the cenſual tables. 
See CENsvus. 


In an ancient monument found at Ancyra, containing the actions 
of the emperor Octavius, we read, 


Quo luſtro civium Romanorum 
Cenſita ſunt capita quadragies 
Centum millia & ſexaginta tria. 


Cens1Tus is alſo uſed in the civil law for a ſervile fort of tenant, 
who pays capitation to his lord for the land he holds of him, and is 
entered as ſuch in the lord's rent-xoll. 

CENSOR, in Roman antiquity, a magiſtrate, whoſe buſinefs 
it was to reform the manners, and to value the eſtates of the 
people. 

There were two cenſors firſt created in the 311th year of Rome, 
upon the ſenate's obſerving that the conluls were generally ſo much 
taken up in military actions, as to have no leiſure to attend to private 
affairs. At firſt they were choſen out of the ſenate, but after the. 
Plebeians had got the conſulate open to them, they ſoon arrived at 
the cenſorſhip. The cenſors degraded ſenators upon occalion, made 
the princeps 8 yo pres the management of private families re- 
lating to education and expence ; and, in ſhort, had authority to re- 
primand and correct any irregularity; and to take care that perſons, 
both in public and private capacity, behaved themſelves in a becoming 
manner. Cicero reduces their functions to the numbering of the 
people, the correction and reformation of manners, the eſtimating the 
effects of cach citizen, the proportioniug of taxes, the ſuperintend- 
ance of tribute, the excluſion from the temples, and the care of the 
public places. 

The office was ſo conſiderable, that none aſpired to it till they had 
paſſed all the reſt ; fo that it was looked on as ſurpriſing, that Craſſus 
thould be admitted cen, without having been either conſul or prætor. 
It was held at firſt for five years ; but Mamercus Æmilius ſhortened 
the term to eighteen months. 

After the cenſors were elected in the comtia centurialia, they pro- 
ceeded to the Capitol, where they took an oath not to manage either 
by favour or diſaffection, but to act equitably and impartially through 
the whole courle of their adminiſtration: and notwithſtanding 
their great authority, they were obliged to give an account of their 
management to the tribunes and ædiles curules. In procels of time, 
the dignity of this othce dwindled very much ; under the emperors it 
ſunk to nothing, as their majeſties engroſſed all the branches of that 
juriſdiction. The republic of Venice has at this day a cenſor of man- 
ners of their people, whoſe office laits fix months. 

CENSORS of bs are a body of doQors or others eſtabliſhed in 
divers countries to examine all books before they go to the preſs, 
and to fee they contain nothing contrary to faith and good man- 
ners. In England, we had formerly an officer of this kind, under 
the title of licenſer Cn preſs ; but ſince the Revolution the preſs has 
been open. Ihe Faculty of Theology at Paris claim the privilege 
of — — 

CENSORIAL, relating to the office of cenſor. 


CenSORIAL Jaw, that preſſed or enaQted by the cenſors. 


CENSORIAL man, one who has borne the dignity, and ſerved the 
office of cenſor. 


CENSORIAL, 
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CENSORIAL N, was a mark of reprobation, anciently aſhxed to | 


thoſe patlages of a book or writing which the critic diſapproved or 
condemned. 

CENSUAL boobs, thoſe wherein the wr 66 were entered, 

CEeNnSUALES, the clerks or public ſcribes who wrote the ſenſual 
books. 

CENSURE, a judgment which condemns ſome book, perſon, or 
action, or more particularly a reprimand from a ſuperior. 

Cxxsokks, eccleſiaſtical, are the public menaces which the church 
makes, or pains and penalties incurred by diſobeying what ſhe en- 

joins ; ſuch as interdiction, excommunication, &c. Eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures are of two kinds; the one de jure, by law; the other de facto, 

ſentence. 
ws ENSURE, is a cuſtom in ſeveral manors of Cornwall and Devon, 
by which all reſidents above the age of ſixteen, are Cited to ſwear fealty 
to the lord, and to pay 24. per poll, and one penny yearly after for 
ever. The perſons thus ſworn are called cenſors. 

CENSUS, among the Romans, was an authentic declaration, 
made by the ſeveral ſubjects of the empire, of their reſpective 
names and places of abode, before proper magiſtrates in the city 
of Rome, called cenſors, and in the provinces cenſitors, by whom 
the ſame were regiſtered. 

"This declaration was accompanied with a catalogue or enumera- 
tion, in writing, of all the eſtates, lands, and inheritances they poſ- 
ſetſed ; their quantity, quality, place, wives, children, tenants, do- 
meltics, flaves, &Cc. 

This cenſus was inſtituted by king Servius, and was held every 
five years. It was of great ſervice to the republic, becauſe by means 
of it they diſcovered the number of citizens, capable of bearing 
arms, and the money they could afford for the expence of a war. 
It went through all ranks of people, though under different names ; 
that of the common people was called cenſus ; that of the knights 
cenſus, recenſis, recognitis: that of the ſenators Jectio, releftio. 

The cenſus which intitled one to the dignity of a knight, was 
400,000 ſeſlerces; that of a ſenator was double that ſum. In the 
Voconian law, cenſus is uſed for a man, whoſe eſtate in the cenſor's 
books is valued at 100,000 ſeſterces. 

Census likewiſe ſignified the book or regiſter, wherein the pro- 
feſſions of the people were entered. 

Cxxsus alſo denotes a man's whole ſubſtance or eſtate. 

Cexsus ſenatorius, the patrimony of a ſenator; which was en- 
larged, under Auguſtus, to 1,200,000 ſeſterces. 

Ckxsus equeſter, the eſtate or patrimony of a knight, qualiſy- 
ing a perſon for that order. 

CENsus alſo denoted a perſon worth 100,000 ſeſterces, and en- 
tered as ſuch in the cenſual tables. No cenſus was allowed, by the 
Voconian law, to give by his will to a woman above a fourth part 
of what he was worth. 

Cxxsus alſo implied a capitation tax impoſed on perſons. 

Census dominicatus, in lower age writers, a rent due to the 
lord. 

CExsus duplicatus, a double rent or tax paid by vaſſals to their 
lord on extraordinary or urgent occaſions. 

Cexsvs eccleſiæ Romane, an annual contribution voluntarily paid 
to the ſee of Rome by European princes. 

Censvs ficcus, that paid in money. 

CENT, in commerce, an abbreviation of centum, a hundred, 
is uſed to expreſs the profit or loſs upon any commodity. 

CeNrT, in the trade of money, N the benefit, profit, or in- 
tereſt of any ſum of money, which is laid out for improvement. 
Thus, money is worth 4 or 5 per cent. upon exchange. 

Cexnr alſo relates to the draughts or remittances of money made 
from one place to another. Thus we ſay, it will colt 2 J per cent. 
to remit money to ſuch a city. 

CENTAURIUM minerale, among chemiſts, the panacea of 
antimony, called by Glauber purgans untverſale. | 

CENTTAUROIDES, in pharmacy, the ſame with GRATIOLA. 

CENTAURS, a kind of fabulous monſters, half men, half 
horſes. The Theſſalians, who firſt taught the art of breaking 
horſes, appearing on horſeback to make only one body with the 
animal on which they rode, gave rife to the fiction of hippocentaur. 
Georg. lib. iii. ver. 115. : 

CENTAURUS, CExTAUR, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, commonly joined with the wolf, and called 
centauruts cum lupe. Reter to Syſtem of ASTRONOMY, p. 253, 
col. 2. 

CENTAURY, the greater, in botany, KNAPWEED, blue-BOTTLE, 
&c. It is a large plant, with leaves, compoſed of oblong, ſerrated 
ſegments, ſet in pairs on a middle rib, edged in the intermediate 
ſpaces with a ferrated margin ; the ſtalk divides towards the upper 
part into ſeveral branches, which bear on their tops round, ſoft, 
ſcaly heads, from which come forth bluiſh floſculi, followed by 
down, incloſing the ſeeds. This plant is perennial, a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and raiſed with us in gardens. It is a 
genus of the Hattet polygamia fruſlanea claſs. 

The root and leaves of this plant are eſteemed vulnerary and 
aſtringent ; and are given in infuſion, in dyſenteries, proluvia of 
the menſes, and hemorrhages of all kinds. The common people 
ia France uſe the root as a remedy for bruiſes, and for diſſolving 
coagulated blood. Schroder tell us, it is of excellent uſe in dittem- 

eratures of the liver, and in obſtructions of the meſeraic glands: 
6 preſcribes the root in powder. ; 

CENTAURY, the lefſer, is a ſmall and low plant, with three ribbed, 
ſomewhat oval leaves, ſet in pairs on the ſtalks ; which divide to- 
wards the top into ſeveral branches, bearing umbel-like cluſters of 
bright red, funnel-haped flowers, cut into five acute ſegments, fol- 
lowed by little oblong caplules, full of very ſmall ſeeds. It is an- 

| 2 


| nal, grows wild in dry paſtures, and among corn. 


It flowers in 


WiY + 

The leaves and tops are ſtrong bitters, having ſcarc 
or flavour, and agree with 1 — The 22 
bitter, but the petala of the flowers and roots are almoſt inſi why 
The flowery tops are chiefly the part that is uſeful, and, as a — 
wr bitter, are in much ecftcem. 

. LLA, in botany, a genus of the monzecia ; 

having male and female . een 

CENTENARIUS, in the middle age, an officer who had the 
government or command, in a village or diviſion, containing 1 
freemen. ng 


CENTENARI1US, or CEXTUR1O, alſo denoted an officer who had 
the command of 100 men. 


LG ENTENARIUS, in monaſteries, an officer who had the ſuperin- 
tendance of 100 monks. 


CENTENARIUS was alſo uſed for a perſon worth 106,000 (ef 
terces, See CENSUS. 

CENTER, or CENTRE, in geometry, a point equally remote 
from the extremities of a line, figure, or body. 

CENTER of a baſtion, a point in the middle of the gorge of a 
baſtion, whence the capital line commences, and is generally at the 
angle of the inner polygon. 

CENTER of @ battalion, the middle of a battalion, where 
there is generally left a foot ſquare for holding the cloaths and 
baggage. 

ENTER of @ circle, a point in the middle of a circle, or cir. 
— figure, from which all lines drawn to the circumference are 
equal. 

CENTER VA conic ſefion, a point wherein the diameters interſe& 
each other. In the <llipſis, this point is within the figure, and, in 
the hyperbola, without. 

CENTER gf converſion, in mechanics, a term uſed by Mr. Patent, 
It may be explained thus: if a ſtick be laid on ſtagnant water, and 
drawn by a thread faſtened to it, fo that the thread always makes 
the ſame angle with the ſtick, viz. a right angle, the ſtick will be 
found to turn on one of the points, which will be immoveable, and 
this point is called the point of converſion, 

This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance of the fluid; but the greater 

ueſticn conſiſts in knowing in what point the center of conver- 
ſion is found. This Mr. Patent has calculated with a great deal of 
exactnels, and finds, if the ſtick drawn by one extremity be a ſtrait 
line divided into twenty parts, the center of converſion ill be 
nearly on the thirteenth, reckoning from the thread. If it be not 
a line, but a ſurface or ſolid, there will be ſome change in the ſitu- 
ation of the center of converſion, according to the nature of the ſur- 
face of the ſolid, 

If in lieu of a body ſwimming in a fluid, we fuppoſe it laid 
on a rough uneven plane, the reſiſtance of this plane to the mo- 
tion of the body will always be divided in the ſame manner, and 
determine the ſame center of converſion. This reſiſtance is pre- 
ciſely what we call friction, ſo prejudicial to the effects of ma- 
chines. 


CENTER a curve of the higher Find, the point where two dia- 
meters concur. | 

CENTER of a dial, that point where the axis of the earth inter- 
ſes the plane of the dial; and therefore in dials that have center:, 
it is that point wherein all the hour-lines meet. All dials have 
nc except ſuch as have their planes parallel to the axis of the 
carth. 

CENTER of an ellipſis, the point where the tranſverſe and conju- 
gate diameters interſect each other. 

CENTER of the equant, in the old aſtronomy, a point in the line 
of the aphelion; being ſo far diſtant from the center of the eccentric, 
towards the aphelion, as the ſun is from the center of the eccentric 
towards the perihelion. 

CENTER of gravitation and attractian, in phyſics, that point to 
which the revolving planet or comet is ha i or attracted by the 
force or impetus of gravity. 


CENTER, in maſonry, denotes a wooden mould by which to 
turn an arch. 

CENTER of gravity, in mechanics, is a point within a body, 
through which, if a plane paſs, the ſegments on each fide will equi- 
ponderate, 1. e. neither of them can move the other. 

Hence, if the deſcent of the center of gravity be prevented, or 
if the body be ſuſpended by it's center of gravity, it will continue at 
reſt in eguilibris, in any polition. The whole body of gravity may 
be conceived united in it's center; and therefore, in demonſtrations, 
it is uſual for the body to ſubſtitute the center. | 

Through the cenier of gravity paſſes a right line, called the di- 
ameter of gravity; the 1 (np therefore, of two ſuch diame- 
ters, determines the center. 

The plane whereon the center of gravity is placed, is called the 
plane of gravity : ſo that the common interſections of two ſuch 
planes determines the diameter of gravity. RS 

In homogeneal bodies, which may be divided lengthwiſe ne 
ſimilar and equal paris, the center of gravity is the ſame with the. 
center of magnitude. If, therefore, a line be biſected, the point ol 
ſection will be the center of gravity. | 

Common center of gravity of two bodies, is a point fo ſituated. 
in the right line joining the centers of the two bodies, as that, . 
the point be ſuſpended, the two bodies will equiponderate, and rel 
in auy ſituation, Thus, the point of ſuſpenſion in a common ba— 
lance, or in a Roman ſteelyard, where the two weights equipon- 
derate, is the common center of gravity of the two weights. 

When any number of bodies move in right lines with unitom 
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motions, their common center of gravity moves likewiſe in a * 
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line with an uniform motion ; and the ſum of their motions eſti- 
mated in any given direction, is pe the ſame as if all the 
bodies, in one maſs, were carried on with the direction and mo- 
tion of their common center of gravity. Nor is the center of gravity 
of any number of bodies attcQed by their colliſions or actions on 
ch other. 
3 Laws of the center of gravity.—If the centers of gravity of two 
bodics A and B ( Plate 24, fig. 14) be joined to the right line AB, 
the diſtances BC and CA of the common center of gravity C, from 
the particular centers of gravity B and A, are — as the 
weights B and A. See this demonſtrated under BALANCE. 

— if the gravities of the bodies A and B be equal, the 
common center of gravity C will be in the middle of the right line 
AB. Again, ſince A: B:: BC: AC; it follows that A AC 
-—BX BC; whence it appears, that the powers of equiponderatin 
bodies are to be eſtimated by the product of the maſs, multiplied 
into the diltance from the center of gravity ; which product is uſu- 
ally called the momentum of the weights. 

Further, ſince A: B:: BC: AC, AB: A:: BC AC 
BC. Therefore the common center of gravity C, of two bodies, 
will be found, if the product of one _ A, into the diſtance of 
the leparate centers of gravity AB, be divided by the ſum of the 
weights A and B. Suppoſe, ex. gr. A= 12, B==4, AB==24; 
therefore BC ==24 X12 —16==18. If the weight A be given, 
and the diſtance ot the particular centers of gravity AB, together 
with the common center of gravity C; the weight of B will be 
found = to AXAC— BC; that is, dividing the moment of 
the given weight, by the diſtance of the weight required from the 
common center of gravity. Suppoſe, An 12, BC=18, AC 
S; then B=6 X 12--18==4. 

2. To determine the common center of gravity of ſeveral given 
points, a, b, c, d, (Hg. 14.) in the right line AB. Find the com- 
mon center of gravity of the two bodies à and 5, which ſuppoſe 
in F; conceive a weight a +6, applied in F; and in the line FE, 
find the common center of the weights ab and c; which ſuppoſe in 
G. Laſtly, in BG, ſuppoſe a weight arg applied, cqual to 
the two a+b and c; and find the common center of gravity be- 
tween this and the weight d, which ſuppoſe in H; this H will 
be the common center of gravity of the bodies 4, b, c, d. And in 
the ſame manner might the common center of gravity of any greater 
number of bodies be found. 

3. Two weights D and E (fg. 15,) being ſuſpended without 
their common center of gravity in C, to determine which of them 
preponderates and how much. Multiply each into it's diſtance 
trom the center of ſuſpenſion ; that fide on which the product is 
greateſt, will preponderate; and the difference between the two 
will be the quantity wherewith it preponderates. 

Hence, the momenta of the weights D and E, ſuſpended without 
the center of gravity, are in the ratio compounded of the weights 
D and E, _ the diſtances from the point of ſuſpenſion. Hence 
alſo the momentum of a weight ſuſpended in the very point C, 
will have no effect at all in reſpect of the reſt D, E. | 

4. To determine the preponderation where ſeveral bodies a, 6, 
c, d, (fig. 16,) are ſuſpended without the common center of gravity 
in C. Multiply the weights c and à into their diſtances from the 
point of ſuſpenſion CE and CB; the ſum will be the momentum 
of their weights, or the ponderation towards the right : then mul- 
tply the weights @ and & into their diſtances AC and CD, the ſum 
will be the ponderation towards the left: ſubtracting, therefore, the 
one -=_ the other, the remainder will be the preponderation re- 
quired. | 

5. Any number of weights, a, 6, c, d, being ſufpended with- 
out the common center ot gravity in C, and preponderating to- 
wards the right; to determine the point F, from whence the ſum 
of all the weights being ſuſpended, the ponderation ſhall continue 
the ſame as in their former ſituation. x 

Find the momentum wherewith the weights c and 4 preponderate . 
towards the right; ſince the momentum of the ſum of the weights 
to be fuſpended in F is to be equal to it, the msmentum now found 
will be the product of CF into the ſum of the weights: this, 
therefore, being divided by the ſum of the weights, the quotient will 
be the dittance C F, at which the fum of the weights is to be ſuſ- 
pended, that the preponderation may continue the ſame as before. 

6. To find the center of gravity in a parallelogram and pa- 


rallelepiped. Draw the diagonals AD and EG {fig. 17,) likewiſe | 


CB and HF; ſince each diagonal, AD and CB, divides the pa- 
rallelogram ACDB into two equal parts, each paſſes through the 
center of gravity; conſequently, th 
the center of gravity of the parallelogram. In like manner, ſince 
both the plane CBF H, and AD GE, divide the parallelepiped into 
wo equal parts, each paſſes through it's center of gravity; ſo that the 
common interſection IK is the diameter of gravity, the middle 
Whereof is the center, 
After the ſame manner may the center of gravity be found in 
priſms and cylinders ; it being the middle point of the right line 
that joins the center of gravity of their oppoſite baſes. 

7. In regular polygons, the center of gravity is the ſame with the 
center of the Rap! cru parallelogram. 

0 find the center of gravity of a cone, and a pyramid, 

: e center of gravity of a cone is in it's axis AC (fig. 18.) 
it then AP==x, AC==a, CD==r, the periphery of the bale 
=P, and PN==y, we ſhall have, by the well known property 


of circles, r 3 2 7: 


== the periphery of the circle, whoſe 
a 


* 


diameter is MN, which being multiplied by — will give 
. '2 
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4 5 or * „ will give x, for the diſtance of 
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in a ſurſolid parabola, when m ==5, the expreſſion will give 4 a 


the area of the ſame circle. But, by ſimilar triangles, : æ 21 : a, 
rx 124 

And y* = 

a a? 


therefore y = 


; conſequently the area of the 


14 * 


and therefore 


circle, whoſe radius is PN, becomes equal to 
95 2 a? 
pra? x 


— will be the fluxion of the maſs, or of the content of the 
2a 2 8 


rxix 


cone at the term MN, and - will be the fluxion of the mo- 


242 
r x * rx? 
„which being divided by 
842 64 


mentum, whoſe fluent is 


, the 


Fax 
fluent of 
2 a? 
for the diſtance of the center of gravity of the portion AMN from 
the vertex A; and when AP becomes equal to AC, x will be 
equal to a; and therefore the center of gravity of the whole cone 
is diſtant from the vertex 4 of AC. And in the \ manner is found 
ry" —_ of the center of gravity from the vertex of the pyramid 
9. To determine the center of gravity in an iſoſceles triangle 
BAC fig. 19). Draw the right line A D, biſecting the baſe BG 
in D, which will be alſo perpendicular to it ; ſince /\ BAD==/ 
DAC, each may be divided into the ſame number ot little weights, 
applied in the ſame manner on each fide to the common axis AD; 
ſo that the center of gravity of the AB AC, will bein AD. To 
determine the preciſe point in that, ſet AD==a, BCD, AP==x, 
MN=y; then will AP: MN:: AD: BC; or, «::: 4: b. 
= FW | 


Hence, y == Conſequently y x x, which repreſents the 


a 
fluxion of the maſs at the term MN, divided by y &, expreſſing 
ox*s. xx 


the fluxion of the area A MN, will be equal to 


. 
— — — m 
2 — 
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; the fluent of which quantity will be , — =, at the 
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term BC, when x = AC, 2A D; and therefore the diſtance 
of the center of gravity of the Q from the vertex, will be found 


a. | | 
In the very ſame manner the centcr of gravity of any other plain 
triangle will appear to be at 4 of the altitude from the vertex. 
10. For the center of gravity in a parabola Plate 162, fig. 90).. 
Let AE Ze, SH I, AF = x, PN ==y. Thea will 273 
be the fluxion of the whole weight; but from the nature of the pa- 
rabola, and the parameter being a conſtant quantity, I r=? ; 
whence x I , and 2x1 25 ſubflimting 2 x4 inſtrad of 2y 
in the above expreſlion, we ſhall have 2 x 4 & tor the fluxion of the 
* 4 s 


will be the maſs itſelf. Then, multiply- 


maſs, whoſe fluent 


ing 2 X 1 x by x, we (hall have 2x IAA or 2 X 4 x for the fluxion of 
4x4 


g 2 
the momentum, whoſe fluent will be the momentum itſelf. 


= 5 

Divide this by the whole weight, and the quotient 42 x + — += 
3 x, will be the diſtance of the center of gravity of the tpace NAzP 
from the vertex. A; and when AP becomes equal to AE, or x == a, 
3 a, or + AE, will be the diſtance of the center of gravity of the 
whole parabolic ſpace from the vertex A. Now y == 1 x, being a 
— equation for all kinds of pazabolas, we thall have y == 

I 1 


— — 


m 
x and therefore x 
I 


REN 


and x 


— — 


will be the ſtuxion of the whole maſs, 


4, the fluxion of the momentum : the fluent of this 
1 
m — 22 
x * T 


laſt expreſſion, VIZ, _ i | 
„being divided by the fluent of 


m +1 2 1 1 
the center of gravity of the ſpace Z AN from the vertex A, and 


m1 


7 


a will be the diſtance of the center of gravity of the whole 


arabolic ſpace from A. When m == 2, as in the common para- 
— expreſſion will be 4+ a. Ii 1==3, as in the cubical pa- 
rabola, then the expreſſion will be 4 a when m == 4, as in a bi- 
quadratic parabola, we ſhall have 4 ot the axis for the diſtance ; and 


for the required diſtance. "If m ==4, which is the property of the 
concave or ſupplemental ſpace, then the axis becomes a tangent to 
the vertical point, and 4 @ will be the diſtance required, In the 
exterior parabgla AST, as may be eaſily tound, by reaſoning on 
ſimilar principles, the center of * is at the diſtance AL, equal 

to 


, the fluxion of the mals, will give 4 x APF, 
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11. The center of gravity of the arch of i. as EHF 85 
20,) is ſomewhere in the radius AH that biſects it in H. Let DI, 
1 parallel to the chord of the arch EF, be conſidered as the 
axis of ſuſpenſion, and be equal to 27, let EF 2, EHF = 2c, 
the perpendicular BC =y, the arch CHS z, and AB x. 
When the point C arrives at H, y becomes equal to r, and z and x 
in their evaneſcent ſtate are equal; therefore y: T:: &: 2 and 
conſequently y ⁊, which is the fluxion of the momentum, is equal 
to A and r x will be the momentum itſelf. Divide this by z the 


rx 

whole maſs, and — will be the diſtance of the center of gravity of 
2 

the arch from the point of ſuſpenſion A: but when the point C ar- 


rx ar 


rives at E, — will be equal to — : and therefore the requited diſ- 


Z c 
tance will be to the radius as the chord of the arch to the arch itſelf ; 
and if the arch be the N as the diameter to the ſemipe- 
riphery. In the ſector of a circle, as CAC H g. 20,) the center 
of gravity is in the biſecting line AG H. On the center A, with a 
radius at pleaſure, deſcribe the arc NN, and draw the chords NN 
6 and CC. Let AC==r, the chord CC=24, CAC= 2c, and 
| : AN=x. The momentum of an arch, with reſpe& to the axis of 
ſuſpenſion, being equal to the chord of that arch multiplied by the 
po way the momenta of different arches are in the compound ratio 
of the chords and radii, or in the duplicate of the radi} ; therefore 
we ſhall have rr : xx; as the momentum of the arch CHC == 2 ar, 
24xXx 
to the momentum of the arch NPN , which, multiplied 
r 


equal to the fluxion of the ſector NANP, 


24XXx% 


by x, gives 


2a x? 


whoſe fluent will be the momentum of the ſame ſector. 


32 
Diviq this by cr, the value df the maſs, and will be the diſ- 
er? 
tance of the center of gravity of the ſector NAN; but when x be- 
246K 2 ar 
will be 
err 


c 

of gravity of the dor C ACH, from the point of ſuſpenſion A: 
therefore this diſtance is to of the radius, as the chord of the arch 
to the arch itſelf. And if the ſector be a ſemicircle, it will be as 
the diameter to the ſemiperiphery. To find the value of any ſur- 
face of ſolid by means of the center of gravity, ſee CE NTRO-BARxve 
method. 

For the center of gravity of ſegments, lines, parabolic conoids, 
ſpheroids, truncated cones, &c. as being caſes more operoſe, and at 


the ſame time more uncommon ; we refer to Wolfius, Hodgſon, 
Simpſon, and others. 


a ax 


comes equal to r, for the diſtance of the center 


KL, paſſes through the center o 
fame, only changing 
MN, paſs through the center of gravity ; ſo that the interſection of 
the two lines MN 
of the body required. | 
The ſame may be done by laying the body on an horizontal table 
{as near the edge as is poſſible, without it's falling) in two 
engthwiſe and breadthwiſe : the common interſection of the two 
lines contiguous to the edge, will be it's center of gravity. Or it 
may be done by placing the body on the point of a ſtyle, &c. till it 


gravity, Balance it again on the 


of gravity in a human body, to be between the nates and pubis; fo 


has placed the genitals : an inſtanee of the wiſdom of the Creator, 
in placing the membrum virile in that place, which of all others is 
the moſt convenient for copulation. | 

CENTER 


nate or tranſverſe axis. 


all the external parts of a body. | 
CENTER of motion, is a point round which one or more hea 


ſo that when P deſcends, Q aſcends, N is ſaid to be the center of 
motion. 

It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the diſtance I'N, of the 
senter of gravity of any particular weight, from the common center 
of gravity, or the center of motion N, is perpendicular to the line of 
direction I P. 

CENTER of eſcillabion, is that point, in the axis or line of ſuſ- 

nſion of a vibrating body, into which, if the whole was contrac- 
ted, the angular velocity, and the time of vibration, would remain 
unaltered, Hence, in a compoufid 22 it's diſtance from 
the point of ſuſpenſion is equal to the _—_ of a ſimple pendulum, 
whole oſcillations are iſochronal with thoſe of the compound one. 

Laws of the CENTER of oſcillation, 1. If ſeveral weights D, F, 
N, B / Plate 24, fig. 23,) whoſe gravity is * collected in the 
poimus D, F, H, B. conſtantly retain tho 


12. To determine the center of gravity in any body mechanically. | 

Lay the given body HI fg. 21,) on an extended rope, or on the 

edge of a triangular priſm FG, bringing it this and that way, till 

, the parts on either ſide are in 7 rio; the plane, whoſe ſide is | 
it's ſituation : then will the chord or the ſide | 


and K L determines the point O in the ſurface | 


ſitions, 


reſt in equilibrio. It was by this method, Borelli found the center 


that the whole gravity of the body is there collected, where nature 


f an hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the determi- 
ve 


CENTER of magnitude, is that point which is equally diſtant from 


bodies, that have one common cexter of gravity, revolve ; v. gr. If 
the weights P and Q Plate 24, fig. 22,) revolve about the point N, 


e dMitance between 


— 


themſelves and the point of ſuſpenſion A; and the pendulum tis 
compotinded, performs it's ofc:llations- about A; O A the diflance 
of the center of oſcillation O from the point of ſuſpenſion will be 
had by multiplying the feveraF weights iuto the ſquares of the dit. 
tances, and dividing the aggregate by the ſum of the moment; 7 
their weight. 8 

2. Lo determine the center of oſcillation in a tight line AB (fie 
24.) Let AB Da, AD x, then will & & be the fluxi u of the 
momentum, Which being multiplied by x, becauſe the velocity of 
every point is proportional tv it's diſtance from the center of meli 

PS 

A, will give x2 x for the fluxion of the force; whoſe fluent —, be- 


3 
ha a 
ing divided by 7 the fluent of x &, will give 4 x for the diſtance of 


the center of oſcillation in the part AD ſrom the point of ſuſpenſion 
A. If then for x be ſubſtituted 4, the diſtance of the center of Olen. 
lation in the right line AB==2 0. In this manner is found the 
center of oſcillation of a wire, olcillating about one of it's extremi- 
ues, 


m_ 


# To determine the center of ofcillation of the rectangle RIHS 
Plate 162, fig. go,) ſuſpended in the middle point Aof the lid: KI, 
and oſcillating about it's axis RI. Let RI=SH ==a, AP=—x; 
then will ax be the fluxion of the mals, cr whole weight. This, 
multiplied by x, the velocity will give ax x for the fluxion of the 
momentum ; and multiplying this quantity again by x, the acquired 
velocity, we {hall have ax* * for the fluxion of the force; whoſe 
ax? ax * 


fluent —-, being divided by 


„che fluent of ax#, will give 2x, 
2 

which indeßnitely expreſſes the diſlance of the center of oſcillation, 

from the axis of ofcillation in the ſegment KC DI. If then for x 

be ſubſtituted the altitude of the whole reQangle RS = 5b, we (hall 

have the diſtance of the center of oſcillation from the axis =2 6b, 

Fer the center of oſcillation in an iſoſceles triangle, ASH, ofcil- 
lating about it's axis RI, parallel to it's baſe 8 H; it's diſtance from 
the vertex A is found = 4 of AE, the altitude of the triangle. 

Of an i ſoſceles triangle SA H oſcillating about it's baſe SH, it's 
diſtance from the vertex A is found = + AL, the altitude of the 
triangle. | 

For the center of oſcillation in an iſoſceles triangle SAH, ful 
pended by an inflexible thread void of gravity, Ah, and ofciilating 
about it's axis parallel to it's baſe SH; it's diſtance from the vertex 
is found == 4 the altitude of the triangle. | 

For the centers of oſcillation of parabolas, and curves of the like 
kind, ofcillating about their axes, parallel to their baſes, they are 
found as follows. 


Let AE=a, AP=x, and PNA, /fiz. 90, ) then uniret- 
1 1 


x will denote the fluxion of the 
— +: 

whole maſs. This being multiplied by x* will give x 

5+ 


fally, y==x 2 „and therefore x 
3 for 
the fluxion of the force, whoſe fluent £47 * 


* l 
„ the fluent of x x, the fluxion of 


— 


vided by 2. * 


2m 1 


the momentum, will give x for the diſtance of the center of 
3m+1 | 
oſcillation of the ſpace ZANP from the vertex A; and when æ 


2m—+1 
Zu -I 


of oſcillation of the whole parabolic ſpace S AH, from the point of 
ap [1g A, in the axis of rotation RAI. 
n the Apollonian parabola, m — 2, therefore the diſtance of the 

center from the axis AE. 

In a cubical parabola, m=3, and the diſtance of the center of 
oſcillation from the axis =; AE. | 

In a ty mn parabola, m==4,, and therefore the 
the center from the axis = 4; AE . 
CENTER of percuſſion, in a moving body, is that point herein 
the percuſſion is the greateſt, wherein the whole percutient farce of 
the body is ſuppoſed to be collected; or about which the impetus ot 
the parts is balanced on every ſide: ſo that it may be ſtopt, by an 
immoveable obſtacle, at this paint, and reſt on it, without acting on 
the _ of Fg enſion. p 1 

aws of the CKNTER of percuſſion. 1. The center of percuſſion 

the 3 the ran _ where the percutient body 
revolves round a fixed point; and is determined in the fame manner, 
viz. by conſidering the impetus af the parts, as ſo many weights 
applied to an inflexible right line, void of gravity ; i. e. by dividing 
the ſum of the products of the forces of the parts, multiplied by 
their diſtances from the point of ſuſpenſion, by the ſum of the 
forces. What, therefore, has been above ſhewn of the center 9! 
oſcillation, will hold of the center of percutlion, where the percutient 
body moves round a fixed point. 5 

2. The center of percuſſion is the ſame with the center of gravity» 


if all the parts of the percutient body be carried with a parallel — 
0 


becomas equal to a, 


a will denote the diſtance of the center 


* 


diſtance of 


a0 a. 


——_ 


oY 


jon, or with the ſame celerity : for the momenta are the products 
of the weights into the celerities. Wherefore, to multiply equipon- 
Grating bodies by the ſame velocity, is the ſame thing as to take 
uimultiples; but the equimultiples of equiponderating bodies, 
themſelves e uiponderate ; therefore, equivalent momenta are dil- 
ſed about So center of gravity : conſequently the center of percuſ- 
* in this caſe coincides with that of gravity ; and what is ſhewn 
of the one, will hold of the other. TIES 
CENTER 4 a parallelogram, or polygon, the point wherein it's dia- 
erſe 
rate of a ſphere, is a point from which all the lines drawn to 
ce, are equal. ; 
1525 pe of * the ſemicircle, by whoſe revolution the ſphere is 
nerated, is alſo that of the ſphere. 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines God an intellectual ſphere, whoſe 
center is every-where, and circumference no-where, = 
CenTER of a ſquadron, or of a fleet, is the middle of a Live, 
which. is always the ſtation of the admiral, or commander in chief, 
and ought to be proportionably the ſtrongeſt, becauſe it reaches 
| evan and rear. | 
fo NTERING of an optic glaſs, the grinding it ſo as that the 
thickeſt part is exactly in the middle. ; ö 
One of the greateſt difficulties in grinding large optic glaſſes is, 
that in figures ſo little convex, the leaſt difference will put the center 
two or three inches out of the middle. Dr. Hook notes, that tho 


it were better the thickeſt part of a long object glaſs were exactly in 


the middle, yet it may be a very good one when it is an inch or two 
f it, 

* Caſſini the younger has a diſcourſe expreſs on the neceſſity of 

well certering the object glaſs of a large teleſcope, that is, of grind- 

ing them ſo, that the center may fall exactly in the axis of the tele- 


ENTESIMA uſura, that wherein the intereſt in an hundred 
months became equal io the principal; i. e. where the money is 
Jaid out at one per cent. per month, anſwering to what in our ſtyle 
would be called 12 per cent. for the Romans reckoned their intereſt 
not by the year, but by the month. wy 

CENTESIMATION, centeſimatio, the_ puniſhing every hun- 
dredth mau. 

Macriuus ſometimes decimated, and ſometimes centeſimated the 
ſoldiers. The latter term ſeems to have been introduced by himſelf, 
to the honour of his clemency, as being contented to centefimate thoſe 
Who deſerv d decimation, or viceſimation, | 

CENTILOQUIUM, from centum, a hundred, and /oquor, I 
ſpeak, denotes a collection of an hundred ſentences, opinions, or 


ayi”'gs, : 
CENTINODIUM, an officinal plant, popularly called KNoT- 
# graſs ; by the botaniſts polygonum ; teputed an aſtringent and vulne- 


Tary. 

CENTNER, among metallurgiſts and aſſayers, denotes a weight 
divifble firſt into an hundred, and afterwards into other leſſer parts. 
However, it is to be obſerved, that the centner of metallurgiſts is the 
ſame with the common hundred weight; whereas that of aſſayers is 


no more than one dram, to which the other parts are proporuonal, 


and nevertheleſs paſs by the names Toolb. 64lb. 321b. &c. 

CENTO, in poetry, a work wholly compoſed of verſes or paſ- 
ſages, promiſcuouſly taken from other authors, only diſpoſed in a 
new form and order. 

Proba Falconia has written the life of Jeſus Chriſt in centes, 
taken from Virgil: Alexander Roſs has done the like in his Chril- 
tiados, and Stephen de Pleurre the ſame. 

Auſonias has laid down rules to be obſerved in compoſing centos: 
the piece, ſays he, may be taken from the ſame poet, or from ſe- 
veral : and the verſes may be either taken intire, or divided inte two; 
one half to be connected with another half taken elſewhere ; but 


two verſes are never to be uſcd running, nor much leſs than half a 
verſe taken. 


CENTONARII, in antiquity, certain officers of the Roman 


army, who provided tents and other ſtuff, called centones, made uſe 
of to quench the fire which the enemy's engines threw into the camp. 


Theſe centonarit kept with the carpenters and other officers of the 
artillery, 


CENTRAL, ſomething relating to a center. Thus we ſay, 


central eclipſe, central fire, central forces, ruls, &c. 


CevTRAL forces, are the vircs, or powers, whereby a moving 


y either tends towards the center of motion, or recedes from it. 
Central forces are divided into two kinds, with regard to their 
different relations to the center, viz. the centripetal and the n 
The doctrine of central, or centripetal, and centrifugal forces, has 
been much eultivated by mathematicians, as being of extenſive uſe 

in the theory of gravity and other phyſico-mathematical ſciences. : 
In this doQrine it is ſuppoſed, that a body at reſt never moves it- 
ſelf; and that a body in motion never changes the velocity or di- 
reQion of it's motion of itſelf ; but that every motion would conti- 
nue uniform, and it's direction reRilinear, unleſs ſome external 
force or reſiſtance affected it. Hence, when a body at reſt always 
tends to move, or when the velocity of any reQilinear motion is 
accelerated continually, or when the direction of a motion is conti- 
nually varied, and a curve line deſcribed ; theſe are ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed equally from the influence of ſore power that acts inceſſantly ; 
which may be meaſured either by the prefſure of the quieſcent body 
againſt the obſtacle that hinders it to move, in the firſt caſe ; or by 
the acceleration of the motion, in the ſecond ; or by the flexure of 
the curve deſcribed, in the third caſe ; due regard being had to the 
time in which theſe eifects are produced, and other circumitances, 
according to the principles of mechanics. Effects of the power of 
cavity of each kind fall under our conſtant obſervation near the ſur- 
nase of the earth; for the ſame power which readers bodies heavy 


— 
— 


» 
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while they are at reſt. accelerates them when they defcend perpendi- 


cularly, and bends their motion into a curve line when they are pro- 


jected in any other direction than that of their gravity: But we can 
judge of the powers that act on the celeſtial budres by effects of the 
laſt kind only. And hence it is that the doctrine of central forces is 
of ſo much uſe in the theory of the planetary motions. 
Ler MPQ /plate 28, fig. 57,) be any given curve in the perimeter 
of which a body moves: let P be the place of the body in the curve, 
S the center of forces, PG the radius of concavity or curvature, ST 
the perpendicular drawn from the center of forces to the tangent of 
the curve in P, then will the centripetal force be every where pro- 


F 8 
portional to the quantity POSSTGS. 
What is there called the center of force is the point to which the 
central force is always directed. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated this fundamental theorem of 
central torce, that the areas which revolving bodies deſcribe by radi 
drawn to an immoveable center, lie in the ſame immoveable planes, 
and are proportional to the times in which they are deſcribed. 

A late eminent mathematician obſerves, that this law, which is ori- 
Zinally Kepler's, is the only general principle in the doQtrine of cen- 
tripetal forces; but ſince this law, as Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf has 


proved, cannot hold whenever a body has a gravity or force to any 


other than one and the ſame point, there ſeems to be wanting ſome 
law that may ſerve to explain the motions of the moon and ſatellites 
which have a gravity towards two different centers: the law he lays 
down for this purpoſe is, 

That where a body is deffected by two forces tending conſtantly to 
two fixed points, it will deſcribe, by lines drawn from the two fixed 
points, equal ſolids in equal times, about the line joining thoſe fixed 
points, 

CENTRAL forces, laws of. 1. The following rule, for which we 
are obliged to the marquis de PHopital, opens at once all the myſ- 
teries of central forces. Suppoſe a body of any determinate weight to 


move uniformly round a center with any certain velocity; find from 


what height it muſt have fallen to acquure that velocity; then, as the 
radius of the circle it deſcribes is to double that height, ſo is it's 
weight to it's centrifugal force, 

2. The central force of a body moving in the periphery of a circle, 
1s as the ſquare of ihe indetin.tely ſmall arch AE, divided by the dia- 
meter A B, plate 24, fig. 25. Let this arch be the diſtance which the 
body deſcribes in a yiven particle of time; then, from the nature of 

2 | 
the circle, AE = AB X AM, and therefore AM . Now 
AM is the ſpace through which the hody is drawn from the tangent 
in the given time; and though 2 AM is the proper meaſure of the 
central torce, yet when the torces compared are all computed in the 
ſame manner, from the naſcent, or indetinitely ſmal! ſubtenſes of 
contemporgneous arches, it is of no conſequence whether we con- 
ſider thoſe ſubtenſes, or their doubles, as the meaſures of the forces, 
fince the ratio is in both caſes the ſame. Since then a body, by an 
equable motion, in equal times deſcribes equal arches AE; the cen- 
{ral force, wherewith the body is impelled in the periphery of the 
circle, is conſtantly the ſame. , 

3. If two bodies deſcribe different peripheries by an equable mo- 
tion, their central forces are in a ratio, compounded of the duplicate 
ratio of their celerities; and the 22 of their diameters: 
becauſe the ratio of the celerities is in this caſe the ſame with that of 
the arches or ſpaces deſcribed in the fame time; and the celerities are 
evidently in the ſubduplicate of the products of the diameters multi- 
plied by the forces. — if the celerities be equal, the central 
forces will be rec iprocally as their diameters; and if the diameters 
AB and HL be equal, i. e. if each moveable proceed in the fame pe- 
riphery, but with unequal celerities, the central forces will be in a du- 
plicate ratio of the velocities. 

It the central forces of the two bodies moving in different peri- 


pheries be equal, the diameters of the circles AB and HL will be in 
a duplicate ratio of the celerities. 


4. The central forces are in a ratio compounded of the direct tis 


of the diameters, and the reciprocal one of the ſquares of the times. 
For the diameters are as the peripheries, which are the ſpaces run in 
the periodic times: and theſe are in the compound ratio of their 
times and celerities directly; therefore, repreſenting the times by 
T, ?, the celerities by C, , and the diameters by D, 4; D:d:: 


C XT: X; conſequently XD = = and — : 5 
11 7 : 75 and therefore, by art. 3, the central forces are in the pro- 


portion required. And when the circles are equal, the central forces 
are reciprocally as the ſquares of the times. 

5. It two bodies, equal in weight, deſcribe peripheries of unequal 
circles, in equal times, their central forces are as their diameters A B, 
and HL {pate 24, fig. 25,). And hence, if the central forces of two 
bodies, deſcribing peripheries of two unequal citcles, be as their dia- 
meters, they paſs over the ſame in equal times. 

6. If two bodies moving in unequal peripheries, be aQed on by 
the ſame central force, the time in the larger 1s to that in the ſmaller, 
in a ſubduplicate ratio of the greater diameter AB, to the leſs HL; 
wherefore T2: t*:: D: 4, that is, the diameters of the circles in 
whoſe peripheries thoſe bodies are acted on by the ſame central forces 
are in a duplicate ratto of the times. Hence alſo the times wherein 
ſimilar peripheries or arches are run over by bodies impelled by the 
ſame central force, are in proportion to their velocities. 

7. If the times wherein the bodies are carried through the ſame 


entire peripheries, or ſimilar arches, be as the diameters of the circles, 
| the central forces are reciprocally as the ſame diameters, 


| 8. If a body move unifqrmly iu the n of a circle, with the 


yelocity 


* 
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ter. Let d be the ſpace throu 


velocity it acquires by falling the height A F; the central force will 
be to the gravity as double the altitude AF to the radius K. 
therefore the gravity of the body be called G, the centrifugal force 
will be 2 AFX G = CA. ; 

9. If a heavy body move equably in the perighaty of a circle, and 
with the velocity which it acquires by falling through a height equal 
to half the radius; the central force will be equal to the A ＋* 
And again, if the central ſorce be equal to the gravity, it moves in the 
periphery of the circle with the ſame velocity which it acquires in 


falling a height equal to half the radius, 


10. If the central force be equal to the gravity, the time it takes 
up in the entire periphery, is to the time of it's fall through half the 
radius, as the periphery to the radius. 
11, If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with an un- 
equal velocity, which is reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio of the dia- 
meters ; the central forces are in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances 
from the center of the forces, taken reciprocally. 

12. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, with celerities 
which are reciprocally as the diameters ; their central forces will be 


xeciprocally as the cubes of their diſtances from the center of their 


forces. 

3. If thevelocities of two bodies, moving in unequal peripheries, 
be reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio of the diameters ; the ſquares 
of the times wherein they paſs the whole periphery, or ſimilar arches, 


'are in a triplicate ratio of the diſtances from the center of the forces ; 


 wherefore, if the central forces be reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of 
the diſtances from the center, the ſquares of the times wherein the er- 
tire peripheries, or ſimilar arches are paſſed over, are allo in a tripli- 


Cate ratio of the diſtances. | 


From this, and ſume of the foregoing theorems, we may deduce 
"the velocity and periodic time of a body revolving in a circle, by 
means of it's own gravity, at ow given diſtance from the earth's cen- 

which a heavy body deſcends at the 
ſurface of the earth, in the firſt ſecond of time, then 2 4 will be the 
meaſure of the force of gravity at the ſurface : and r being aſſumed 
for the earth's radius, the velocity in a circle at it's ſurface, in one 


ſecond, will be V 274, by art. 2. And the time of revolution will 
2 7 
= 314159, Ke. X27 = 3,14159, &c. X V 4 (ſeconds) ; be- 
V2rd 
cauſe the ſpace deſcribed in a given time, which is the true meaſure 
of the celerity, is to the whole periphery, viz. 3,14159 X 27, as the 
ſaid time is to the true meaſure of the periodic time : the two fore- 
going expreſſions, ſubſtituting for r, 21000000 feet, and for d, 162, 
will be nearly equal to 26000 feet, and 5075 ſeconds, reſpectively. 
Let R — 2 the radius of another circle deſeribed by a projectile 
about the earth's center; ſince the force of gravitation varies in- 


verſely as the ſquare of the diſtance, we ſhall have I: R:: 


26000 feet, the velocity in a ſecond at the ſurface, to 26000 X * _ 


the velocity in the circle whoſe radius is R 


Ra :: 5075 ſeconds, the periodic time at the ſurface: 5075 X 
= the time of revolution in the circle R. Let R = 60 r, or 


the diſtance of the moon from the earth, and the above expreſſion will 


ive 2360000 ſeconds, or 27,3 days nearly, for the periodic time at 
Ne diſtance. Thus alſo the ratio of the forces of gravitation of the 


moon towards the fun and earth may be eſtimated. For i year being 


the periodic time of the earth and moon abaut the ſun, and = the 


ſquare of the proportional periodic time of the moon about the earth, 


© 
we have, by art. 4. — 


: 240000 X 178 :: 2, 2, &c.: 1; or 


this is the proportion of the ap of the moon towards the ſun 
to her gravitation towards the earth. Again, we may hence com- 
pute the centrifugal force of a body at the equator, ariſing from the 
earth's rotation. "The time of revolution, when the centrifugal 
force would become equal to that of gravity, as has been ſhewn above, 


is 5075 ſeconds : and by art. 4. 80100, which is the ſquare of the 
number of ſeconds in 2g hours 56 minutes, the time of the earth's 


entire rotation, is to 50% 5/5, as the force of gravity, which may be 


denoted by unit, to = , the centrifugal force required. 


5 14. If a body move in a curve line, in ſuch manner as that the ra- 
dius CB, fig. 25, No 2, drawn from it to the fixed point C, placed 
in the ſame plane, deſcribes areas BAC, BCE, &c. proportional to 


the times, or equal in any given time, it 1s ſolicited towards the point 
C, by a centripetal force. 


15. If a body proceed according to the direction of the right line 


AD, and be ſolicited by a centripetal force towards a fixed point C, 
placed in the fame 2 it deſcribes a curve, whoſe cavity is to- 
wards C, and whoſe ſeveral areæ, comprehended between two radii 
AC and CB, are proportional to the times. | 

16. However the central forces differ from one another, they may 
de compared together; for they are always in a ratio compounded 
of the ratio of the quantities of matter in the revolving bodies, and 
the ratio of the diſtances from the center; and alſo in an inverſe 
ratio of the ſquares of the periodical times. If then you multiply 


the quantity of matter in each body by iys diſtance from the cen- 
ter, and divide the product by the ſquare of the periodical time, the 


quotients of the diviſion will be to one another in the ſaid compound 
catio, that is, as the central forces. 

17. When the uantities of matter are equal, the diſtances them- 
ſelves mult be divided by the ſquare of the periodical times, to deter- 
mine the proportion of the centraFtorces ; in that caſe, if the ſquares 


| 5 


: and by art. 13: r4 


— 


of the periodical times be to one another as the cubes of the 4; 
tances, the quotients of the diviſions, as well as the er 
forces, will be in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of Ya 
tances. N 
18. When the force by which a body ſolicited towards 
is not every where the ſame, but is cither increaſed or dic 
in proportion to the diſtance from the center; feveral curves u. 
thence ariſe in a certain proportion. If the force eee * 
inverle ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances from that Gin b * 
body will deſcribe an ellipſis, which is an oval ——_— 8 5 
there are two points called focr, and the point towards which — 
force is directed falls upon one of them; ſo that in every revol 
the body ance approaches to, and once recedes from it. * 


. 'T he cles 
alſo belongs to that ſort of curves, and ſo in that caſe — 1 — 


may alſo deſcribe a circle. The body may alſo (b 

greater celerity in it) deſcribe the two 2 SO. alben I 
the parabola and hyperbola curves, which do not return into Gem: 
ſelves: on the contrary, if the force increaſes with the — 
and that in a ratio of the diſtance itſelf, the body will again ae! 
ſcribe an ellipſis : but the point to which the force is direQed 18 
the center of the elipſe; and the body, in each revolution will 
twice approach to, and again twice recede from that point. In 
this _ allo a body may move in a circle, for the reaſon above men- 
tioned, 

CENTRAL rule, is a rule or method diſcovered by our conn- 
tryman Thomas Baker, rector of Nympton in Devon, wherch 
to find the center of a circle deligned to cut the parabola in as 3 
* as an 11 to — conſtructed hath real roots. ! 

t's pricipal uſe is in the conſtruction of equations; 
* , it with good ſucceſs as far as 3 : gr: 

CENTRIFUGAL free, is that whereby a body revolving round 
a center, endeavors to recede from it. | 
; It is one of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, that all motion is of 
itſelf rectilinear; and that the moving body never recedes from 
it's firſt right line, till ſome new impulſe be ſuperadded iv 4 dif. 
ferent direction: after that new impulſe, the motion becornes com- 
pounded, but it continues ſtill rectilinear, though the direction of 
the line be altered. To move in a curve, it mult reccive a aew 
impulſe, and that in a different direction every moment; a curve 
not being reducible to ps unleſs infinitely ſmall ones. If 
then a body continually drawn towards a center be projected in a 
line that does not go through that center, it will deſcribe a curve ; 
in each point whereof, A (Plate 24, fig. 25,) it will endeavour to 
recede from the curve, and proceed in the tangent A D; and, if 
nothing hindered, it would actually proceed; fo as in the fame 
time w erein it deſcribes the arch A E, it would recede the length 
of tne line DE, perpendicular to A D, by it's centrifugal force. 
The centrifugal force, therefore, is as the right line DE, perpendi- 
cular to AD; fuppoling the arch AE infinitely ſmall. | by 

The effect of the centrifugal force is ſuch, that a body obliged to 
deſcribe a circle, always 2 the largeſt it poſlibly can; a 
greater circle being, as it were, leſs circular, and leſs diſtant from 
a right line, than a ſmall one. A body therefore ſuffers more 
violence, and exerts it's centrifugal force more, when it deſcribes a 
little circle than when a large ore : that is, the centrifugal force 
is always proportional, other circumſtances being alike, to the cir- 
—— of the curve in which the revolving body is carried 
round, KY | 

It is the ſame in other curves as in circles; for a curve, what- 
ever it be, may be eſteemed as compoſed of an infinity of arches 
of Ininitely ſmall circles, all deſcribed on different radii; ſo that 
it is at thoſe places where the curve has the greateſt curvity, that the 
little arches are moſt circular; thus in the ſame curve, the centri- 
fugal force of the body that deſcribes it, varies according to the ſe- 
veral points wherein it is found. | 

CENTRINE, in ichthyology, the name by which moſt authors 
call the porcus piſcis. It is properly of the galeus kind, but much 
thicker and ſhorter than any other of that genus, and from head to 


tail is ſomewhat of a triangular figure: it's broad and flat belly 


making one ſide of the triangle, and it's two. ſides, which meet at 
the back, the other two. 


It has it's name of porcus piſcis either from the ſhape of it's back, 
which, riſing into a ridge, reſembles that of a hog, or from it's 
loving like the hog to wallow in mud. 

CENTRINES, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of inſeas hatched in the 
wild hg-tree, and uſed in CAPRIFICATION. 

CE] TRIPETAL force, is that power whereby a moveable 

body, impelled in the right line AG (Plate 24, fig. 25,) is perpetu- 
ally drawn out of it's rectilinear motion, and ſolicited to proceed 
in a curve. The centripeta! force, therefore, is at the right line 
DE; ſuppoſing the arch AE infinitely ſmall. Hence, in circles, 
the centripeta and centrifugal forces are equal. 
/ CENTRISCUS, in zoology, a genus of the order of nantes, 
in the claſs of amphibia:' the characters of which are, that the 
head is lengthened out into a very narrow beak, the aperture is re- 
curved, the abdomen carinated, and the belly-tins unitcd. 

CENTRO-BARYC method, from xevlpoy and gave, heavy, in 
mechanics, is a method of meaſuring and determining the quan- 
tity of a ſurface, or a ſolid, by conſidering it as formed by motion, 
and multiplying it into the way of it's center of gravity. f 

The 8 is compriſed in the following theorem, with it's 
cõrollaries. 

Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by the mo- 
tion of a line or figure, is equa] to the factum of the generanng 
magnitude into the way of it's center of gravity, or the line whe 
it's center of 1 deſcribes. I 

Demonſt. For ſuppoſe the weight of the whole generating magni” 
tude collected in we center of gravity ; the whole weight produced 


* 


by 


a point 
miniſhed 


r 
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by it's motion will be equal to the factum of the weight moved 
into the center of gravity. But when lines and figures are conſi- 
dered like homogeneous heavy bodies, their weights are as their 
bulks ; and therefore the weight moved is the generating magni- 
tude ; and the weight produced that generated. "The figure gene- 
rated, therefore, is equal to the factum of the magnitude into the 
way of it's center of gravity. Q, E. D. 

Corol. 1. Since a parallelogram AB C D (Plate 162, fig. 88,) is 
deſcribed, if the right line AB proceed according to the direc- 
tion of another A C, with the motion till parallel to itſelf ; and 
the way of the center of gravity E is equal to the right line EF, 

ndicular to C D, that is, to the altitude of the parallelogram : 
it's area is equal to the factum of the baſe CD, or the deſcribent 
line into the altitude E F. 

Coral, 2. In the ſame manner it appears, that the ſolidity of all 
bodies, deſeribed by a plane P 22 to the direction 
of any right line AC, 1s had by multiplying the deſcribing plane by 

e altitude. 
br Coral. 3. Since a circle is deſcribed, if the radius C L fig. 27,) 
revolve round a center C, and the center of gravity of the radius 
CL be in the middle F, the way of the center of gravity is the 
periphery of a circle X, deſcribed by a ſubduple radius : conſe- 
quently the area of the circle is equal to the factum of the 


radius C L, into the periphery deſcribed by the ſubduple radius 


CF. 

Coral. 4. If a rectangle ABCD (Plate 162, fig. 89,) revolve 
about it's axis AD; the rectangle will deſcribe a cylinder, and 
the ſide BC the ſuperficies of a cylinder. But the center of gra- 
vity of the right line BC, is in the middle F; and the center of 

ravity of the generating plane in the middle G of the right line 

FF. The way of this latter, therefore, is the periphery of a 

circle deſcribed by the radius E F. Wherefore, the ſuperficies of 

the cylinder is the factum of the altitude B C into the periphery of 

a circle deſcribed by the radius E F, or the baſe. And the ſoli- 

dity of the cylinder is the factum of the generating rectangle 

ABCD into the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius 

E G, which 1s ſubduple of EF, or of the ſemidiameter of the cy- 

linder. 8 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the altitude of the deſcribing plane, and there- 

fore of the cylinder BC==a; the ſemidiameter of the baſe DC 

==”; then will EG==+ 7: and ſuppoſing the ratio of the ſemi- 
diameter to the periphery == 1 : n, the periphery deſcribed by the 
radius Ir nr. Therefore multiplying I m r by the area of 
the rectangle AC==ar; the ſolidity of the cylinder will be 
=I mar*, But 4 mar* r Xmr Xa; ard4 mr? is the area 
of the circle, deſcribed by the radius EG. It is evident, there- 
fore, the cylinder is equal to the factum of the baſe into the alti- 

tude i. 

„ Cril. 5. In like manner, ſince the center of gravity of the right 
line A B (Plate 24, fig. 18,) is in the middle M, and the ſurface 
of a cone is deſcribed, if the triangle A BC revolves about it's 

axis; if PM TBC; the ſuperficies of the cone will be equal 

to the factum of it's ſide A B, into the periphery deſcribed by the 

radius PM, or the ſubduple diameter of the baſe B C. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. BC—r, AB a, the ratio of the radius to the 
periphery 1: m, then will PMS Ax, and the periphery de- 
ſcribed by this radius = I mr. Therefore multiplying 4 m in- 
to the fide of the cone AB, the product is the * or 4 
amr, But 3 amris alſo the factum of I à and mr: therefore, the 
8 of the cone is the product of the periphery into half the 
ide. 

Cerol. 6. If the triangle AC B (Plate 162, fig. 87,) revolve about 

Is axis, it deſcribes a cone; but if C B be biſected in D, and the 

right line A D be drawn, and AO==3AD; the center of gravity 

will be in O. The ſolidity of the cone, therefore, is equal to the 
ſactum of the triangle CAB into the periphery deſcribed by the ra- 
dus PO; but AD: AO:: BD: OP; and AO==2AD, and 

DBS ICB. Therefore, OP AB DSA CB. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. BC r. ABD a the ratio of the radius to 
the 8 =I: m. Then will OP==+r; the periphery 
deſcribed by this radius 4 mr; the triangle ACB==4ar; and 
therefore, the ſolidity of the cone 4mriar= amr: but 
zamra r XM XI or the factum of the baſe of the cone 
into the third part of the altitude. See TRIANGLE. 

CENTRONIA, in zoology, the name by which Dr. Hill 
calls the echinus marinus, or ſea hedge-hog, or ſea-egg; which he 
defines to be an animal living under the ** of a ſhelly covering, 
formed of one piece, and ſurniſhed with a vaſt number of ſpines, 
moveable at the animal's pleaſure. 

_ Theſe animals conſtitute a diſtin genus by themſelves, the ſpe- 
cies of which are very numerous, and ſome of them extremely ele- 
gant. 1. The centronia with variolated papillæ. 2. The common 
round centronia, with ſmall papillæ. 3. The ſea-apple. 4. The 
high-backed cordated centronia, called ſpatangus, or . by 
authors. 5. The round flat centronia, called placenta: with a great 
many other ſpecics. 

CENTRUM phonicum, in acouſtics, the place where the 
ſpeaker ſtands, in polyſyllabic and articulate echoes. 

CENTRUA phone-campticum, the object or place that returns the 
voice in an echo. Blancanus writes, that no ſyllable can be 
nay and clearly returned, under the diſtance of 24 geometrical 


(CENTRUM os, in anatomy, a point wherein the tendons 
of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. 
2 * center is perforated towards the right ſide of the vena cava ; 


e deſcending trunk of the great artery, the thoracic duct, and 
No. 40. Vol. I. 
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azygos vena pals between it's two inferior proceſſes. See Dia- 
PHRAGM. 

CENTRY box, a wooden cell or lodge, to ſhelter the centinel 
or centry, from the injuries of the weather, In fortification, the 
are uſually placed on the flanked angles of the baſtions, on hols 
of the ſhoulder, and ſometimes in the middle of the curtain. 

CENTUM.- MORBIA, in botany, a name given to nummuluria, 
or money-wort, 

CENTUMVIRATE, or CenTuMVvIR1, in Roman antiquity, 
were judges appointed to decide common cauſes among the people ; 
they were choſen three ont of each tribe: their buſineſs was to 
judge of matters relating to teſtaments, tutorage, inheritanccs, and 
ſuch other matters of leſſer moment, as the prætors committed to 
_ Their body was at firſt 105, and increaſed afterwards to 
180, 


CENTUNCULUS, in botany, the gnaphalium, or cud-weed of 
ſome authors. 

CENTUNCULUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, a diſtin genus of 
plants, called by ſome anagallidraſtrum, and by others a — of 
anagallis, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is monope- 
talous, the tube being gluboſe, and the limb divided into four oval 
ſegments: the fruit is an unilocular capſule, containing a great 
number of roundiſh ſeeds. It belongs to the tetandria mondgynia 
claſs of plants. 

CEN TURIAL #»ſcriptions, thoſe inſerted in the face of Se- 


verus's wall, which make mention of the centuries and cohorts 


by whom ſuch parts of the wall are ſuppoſed to have been 


erected, 
CENTURIATA comitia, in antiquity, thoſe afſemblies of the 


Romans, wherein the people gave their votes by centuries. 

CENTURIATOR, a writer of centurics. 

CENTURION, among the Romans, an officer in the infantry, 
who commanded a ecntury, or an hundred men. 

The centurions held the firſt rank in the firſt cohort of a legion, 
and two of them the place of the two firſt haftati, or pikemen : 
the firſt among the principes was alſo a centurion. 

The centurian primipilus was the chief of the centurions: he was 
not under the command ol any tribune, as all the reſt were; he had 
four centuries under his direction, and guarded the ſtandard and the 
eagle of the legion. 


CENTURY, in a general ſenſe, any thing divided into or con- 
fiſting of an hundred parts. 

The Roman people, when they were aſſembled for the elect- 
ing of magiſtrates, enacting oi Jaws, or deliberating upon any 
public affair, were always divided into centuries ; and voted by cen- 
turies, in order that their ſuffrages might be the more eaſily col- 
leted ; whence theſe aſſemblies are called comitia centuriata. The 


Roman cohorts were alſo divided into centuries. See CENTURION 


and COHORT. 


CENTURY, in chronology, the ſpace of one hundred years. 

CENTURIES of Magdeburg, a famous eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ranged 
into thirteen centuries, carried down to the year 1298, compiled 
by ſeveral hundred proteſtants of Magdeburg, the chief of whom 
was Matthias Flaccius Illyricus. The writers of it were called 
centuriators. 


CENTUSSIS, an ancient Roman coin, containing an hundred 
aſſes. | 
EEOAN, in ornithology, an American bird, a little bigger 
than a thruſh, eſteemed for imitating the human voice. 

CEPZEA, in botany, the ſame with the anagallis aquatica, or 
water brook-lime. 

CEPHALALGIA, or CEPHAL#A, a term uſed to denote the 
HEAD-ACH ; Which ſee. 

CEPHALALGIA Hiece-hæmalitica, is applied to that ſpecies of 
head-ach, called by others the clavus hyſtericus. 
CEPHALIC, in medicine, ſignifies any thing that belongs to the 
head, or it's parts. 

CEerHALlc medicines, are remedics for diſorders of the head. 

Under this denomination are comprehended all thoſe medicines 
which have a particular relation to the brain; ſo that the cephalic 
remedies, in general, are ſuch as promote the ſecretion and diſtri- 
bution of the ſpirits, and are commonly of a volatile, ſpirituous, 
and aromatic nature. | 

CEPHALIC vein, in anatomy, creeps along the arm, between the 
ſkin and the muſcles, and divides into two branches, external and 
internal; the external goes down to the wriſt, where it joins the 
baſilica, and turns up to the back of the hand; the internal branch, 
together with a ſmall one of the baſilica, makes the mediana. See 
Plate 19, fig. 2, lit. u. 

CEPHALOIDES, a denomination given by ſome writers, who 
diſcover virtues in plants from their ſignatures, to thoſe which 


bear any reſemblance to a human head ; ſuch are poppy, piony, and' 
the like. 


CEPHALOMANTIA, an ancient ſpecies of divination, or 
foretelling futurity, by a dead man's ſcul}. 

CEPHALONOMANTIA, a method of divination, or reveal- 
ing ſecrets, by means of an aſs's head broiled on the coals. After 
muttering a few prayers, the names of perſons ſuſpected of a theft, 
&c. were repeated over: he, at whoſe name the aſs's jaws made 
w7 motion, or the teeth began to chatter, was held for con- 
victed. 
CEPHALOPHARYNGZI, in anatomy, two muſcles of the 


- orifice of the &/ophagus, called the pharynx, which ſerve to draw it 


upwards and backwards. They have their origin in the articulation 
of the head with the firſt vertebra, and are inſerted in the upper 


part of the pharynx. 
| 6 E  CEPHALOPONIA, 
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CEPHALOPONIA, the ſame as cephalalgia, or head-ach. 
SEEN in ichthyology, is a name given to the mullet and 
cnub. h 

CEPHALVUS is alſo applied to the ſargns, gards, and garden; a fiſh 
diffcring but little from our roach. 

CEPHEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
ſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are thirteen; in Ty- 
cho's, eleveh; in Hevelius's, fifty · one j and in Mr. Flamſteed s, 


thirty-five. het | 
CEP.» ut, in law, a return made by the ſheriff, that upon a 
tapias, or other like proceſs, he has taken the defendant's body. 
CEPION, the name of a particular air, anciently invented b 
a diſciple of Terpander, and deſigned to be played on the ci- 
thara. PN | 
CEPIONITES, a name uſed by the ancients for a kind of 
jaſper. 8 
; CEPITES, a ſtone of the mocoa kind, otherwiſe called DE x- 
DRITES. This gem gave the repreſentation of the ſeveral cluſters 
of plants and flowers in the beds of a garden, with naked veins, 


expreſling the walks between. SLOT | 

 CEPOLA, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh whoſe head is 
foundiſh and r mouth flat, the teeth crooked, the 
branchioſtege membrane conſiſts of ſix ſmall bones, the body uni- 


form and naked, and the abdomen ſcarce as long as the head, It | 


is a genus of the thoracic. 

CEPOLAPITES, a kind of mocoa agate. See CE PIT ES. 

CEPPHUS, in ornithology, a bird of the gull-kind, not unlike 
the cortimon duck, excepting it's feet and beak, It's plumage is a 
mixture of white, brown, and yellow ; but the long wing and tail 
feathers are black : it's legs are greeniſh. | 

CEPULA, the common tenia of ſome authors. It is a ſpecies 
of the cepola. 

CEPUS, in zoology, a name given to thoſe ſmaller monkies, 
which have more or leſs green on their coats. 

CERACHATES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
cients to the yellow agate, from it's reſemblance to yellow wax. 

CERAMIUM, in antiquity, a meafure, otherwiſe called am- 
fhora and cadus. 

CERASTES, in zoology, the horned ſnake, a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
with two protuberances on it's forchead, hard as a ſhell, and from 
which it has it's name. It is found in Lybia and Arabia. 

CERASTES was alſo applied by the ancient Greeks to a ſtag when 
at it's full growth, or at the end of it's fourth year. 

CERATIAS, among ancient naturaliſts, a horned comet, 

CERATION, in chemiſtry, the operation of waxing. 

CERATI1ON, or CERATUM, was alſo a ſilver coin, equal to one 
third of an obolus. 

CERATITES, in natural hiſtory, the fame with the foſſile vx i- 
CORN'S horn. 

CERATIUM, or CERATION, the name given by the ancients 
to the fmall ſeeds of the ceratonia, or ſiligua, of botaniſts, ufed by 
the Arabian phyſicians, as a weight to adjuſt the doſes of medicines ; 
as the grain weight with us took it's riſe from a grain of barley, 

 CERATOCARPUS, in botany, a plant diſtinguifhed .by hay- 
itig ho flower petals, and a finall, compreſſed, and bicornate ſeed, 
not unlike that of þ:idens. Buxbaum named it ceratocar pus, horned 
fruit, from the ſeed veſſels running into two horns. It is a genus 
of the monoecia monogynia claſs. 

CERATOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the name of a pair of 
muſcles, ſerving to draw the tongue directly into the mouth; but 
. if only one of them acts, it draws the tongue to one fide of the 
mouth. 

CERATOMALAGMA, in medicine, a cerate or cerecloth. 

CERATOPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus of the mancecia paly- 
andria claſs. There is no corolla; the calyx of the male flower is 
divided into ſeveral ſegments, as is that of the female flower: 
there is no pericarpium ; the ſeed is an ovato-acuminated nut, con- 
taining only one cell. 

CERA UM, Crxars, in medicine, a kind of ſtiff unguent, or 
liniment, made of oil and wax, with other ingredients ; uſed exter- 
nally in ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the ſkin. 

It takes it's name from it's capital ingredient, wax, called in 
Latin cere. 

It's conſiſtence is thicker than that of a liniment: the laſt hav- 


ing uſually two ounces of wax to two of oil; but the cerate, four of | 


wax to two of oil: yet it is thinner than a plaiſter. 

There are cerates of various kinds, refrigerative, ſtomachic, 
&e. cerate of ſulphur, of ſaunders, reſtringent cerate of bricks, 
divine cerate, &c. 

There is a particular one, called the refrigerative cerate of Galen, 
made of white wax and oleum roſat. ampachin. 

CERATUM epuloticum, a name given in the late London Diſpen- 
fatory to the compoſition commonly calted Turner's cerate, and 
there ordered to be made in this manner : take oil olive, a pound ; 
yellow wax and prepared calamy, of each half a pound ; melt the 
wax in the oil, and when the mixture begins to congeal again, 
ſprinkle in the powder, and continue ſtirring it till the whole is cold. 

CERATUM mercuriale, a form of medicine preſcribed in the late 
London Pharmacopceia, and ordered to be made in the followin 
manner: take yellow wax and tried hog's lard, of each half a 
pound: quickſilver, three ounces; fimple balfam of ſulphur, a 
dram ; melt the wax and lard, and then add to them gradually che 
quickfilver, firſt well divided by the balſam of ſulphur, 

CERAULA, in antiquity, a kind of muſician, who blows or 
plays upon the horn. 

In which ſenſe, the. word amounts to the. fame with the Latin 
eornium, 


CERMUNIA, CiRAUNIAS, or C&RAUNIUS lapis, in natural 


_—_— 


is ſaid to be of the nature of the afteria, 


hiſtory, a ſort of flinty dishgured ſtone, of no certain colour Fatt 
of a pyramidal or wedge-l.ke figure; popularly ſuppoſed to fall 
from the clouds in thunder-ſtorms, and to be polſeſſed of divery 


3 virtues; as of gromoting ſleep, preſerving from lightuing, 
c. 


The word is formed from » „a thunder-bolt. 

The ceraunia is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
der- ſtone or thunder-bolt ; and fometimes alſo 
Head, on account of it's ape. 

CERA UNIA, in botany, is applied by ſome authors to orpin. 

CERAUNTAS albus, in natural hiſtory, the name of a very bright 

m, of a cryitalline appearance, but with a bluith caſt. -— 


but ſomewhat inferior 


- the thun. 
ſagitta, or arrow's 


CERAUNITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſeveral 
wr L P 1 

, in botany, a genus of the pentandria m 5 
claſs of plants ; the cores of which conl af a ſingle . 
thaped peta}: the tube is elevated; the limb large, and divided 
into free ſegments; the fruit is a large, round, flelhy drope, marked 
with a longitudinal furrow on the tide, and containing two celle 
in each of which is a ſingle feed, being a nut of an oval figure. : 

CERBERUS, among chemiſts, denotes mercury, 

CxRBERUS, in aſtronomy, a imall northern conſtellation near 

ercules ; and mentioned by Mr. Flamſteed under that appcllation x 
in Hevelius's catalogue, it conſiſts of four ſtars, 

ERBERUS chemicus is uſed by Hoffman and others, for the com. 
mon nitre, or ſaltpetre, alſo called ſal infernalis, 

CERBERUS, the name of a dog, with three heads, whom the 
poets made to be the porter of the infernal regions. 

The mythologiſts underſtand by Cerberus the earth. They de- 
rive his name from KygeeBog©u, carnivorous, it being the property 
of the earth to devour bodies: The Platoniſts underſtand by him 
the bad dæmon, who, as Porphyry exprelles it, is found in three 
elements, air, water, and earth; whence he is defcribed as having 
three heads. ö 

CERCARIA, in zoology, 4 clafe of animals, comprehending 
thoſe with tails, but having no viſible limbs, | 

CERCASI, a body of Turkiſh horſe: 

CERCELE, in heraldry. A croſs cercele is à croſs, which, 
opening at the ends, turns round both ways, like a ram's-horn. 

CERCOPITHEC Us, in zoology, an appellation given to all 
long-tailed monkeys: the word is formed of Keguao, A tail; and 
TiWyucc, a monkey. Sce St MIA and MoxKEy. 

CERCOSIS, in medicine, a preternatural extenſion and tu- 
midity ot the ſemale clitor7s, ſo as to projet beyond the lalia pu- 
dendi. 

CERDONIANS, in church Riſfory, ancient heretics, who 
maintained moſt of the errors of Simon Magus, Saturnel, and other 
Gnoſtics. „ ; 

They aſſerted two principles, the one good, and the other evil: 
this laſt, according to them, was creator of the world, and the 
God that appeared under the old law : the firſt, whom they called 
unknown, was the father of Jeſus Chriſt, who, they taught, was 
only incarnate in appearance, and was not born of a virgin, nor 
ſuffered death, but in appearance. | 

CEREALES ædiles, in Roman antiquity, two officers, who had 
the ſuperintendance of the corn and grain. See ADILE. 

CEREALES ludi, ſolemn ſports held in honous of Ceres for the 
loſs of her daughter Proſerpine, and her travels to find her 

ain, 
CEREALIA, in antiquity, the ſacred rites of the goddefs 
Ceres, inſtituted by Triptolemus. They were Kat | in ſo 
ſtrictly religious a manner, that it was thought ſufficient to pollute 
them, if any one at that time ſhould lie with his wife. The victims 
offered were hogs, becauſe of the waſte they make in the products of 
the earth. They made uſe of no wine in the ſacrifices of Ceres; 
whence Plautus ſays, that Megadorus had made a marriage- ſupper 
fox Ceres, becauſe he had provided no wine for the gueſts. 

The ſolemnity of the cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to the Ro- 
mans. After the ſecond Punic war, they celebrated the feſtival 
with more pomp; for they carried in proceſſion a great many ſta- 
tues and paintings of chariots, crowns, and the rich plunder taken 
from the enemy. Macrobius tells us, an egg made part of the ſhow, 
as being an emblem of Ceres. Memmius, when Curule Adile, was 
the firſt who celebrated this feſtival. 

CEREALIA ſemina, a term applied to legumina, or pulſe. 

CKREALTA alſo denotes all forts of corn of which bread is made. 

CEREBELLUM, in anatomy, the hinder part of the brain, or 
as it were the little brain. See Plate 147, fig. 5, litt. cc. The 
cerebrum and cerebellum together, are often called cerebellum, when 
the brain is ſpoken of in ſmall animals, as birds, pigs, &c. 

The cerebellum is flattened, and is convex on it's upper and lower 
part; it's greateft extent is from fide to fide. Tt is ſituated under 
the poſterior lobes of the cerebrum, and is divided into two lobes by 
a ſmall proceſs of the dura mater, which is a continuation of the falx 
running in it's direction. It is cavered by the pi mater like the 
cerebrum, but the {2buli of the cerebellum differ from thoſe of the cere- 
brum, moſtly lying horizontal. It hath no convolutions like the çe- 
rebrum, but it hath curved parallel lines deſcribed on it's ſurface by 
the pia mater, and is of a darker colour than the cerebrum. It is 
compoſed of a cortical ſubſtance, and a medullary part like the ge- 
rebrum, but diſpoſed in a more regular manner, and a perpendicular 
ſection of it hath a beautiful appearance, called arbor ui, the 
trunks of which form the peduncles of the cerebellum. On the back 
part of the iſthmus which joins the cerebrum and cerebellum, We ſee 


au- 


four eminences, the two upper are called nates, and the two lawer 
teſies, Before theſe the aquæduct runs down into the fourth ventri- 
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cle, the medullary covering of which is called vulvula magna. The 
fourth ventricle is placed between the cerebellum and the medulla 

7 ta. 

EN ERBRUx, in 3 the Brain ; which ſee. ; 

Cenk RUM vis, in ichthyology, a name given by the poet En- 
nius to a ſpecies of labrus, called by moſt writers ſcarus. 

CEREIS, is applied by ſome authors to the fil:guaſtrum. 

CERELAEUM, a compoſition of wax and oil. he term is alſo 
uſed for oleum cere, or butter of wax, 

CEREMONIAL, is uſed for the ſet or ſyſtem of rules and cere- 
monies which cuſton. has introduced for regulating our behaviour; 
and which perſons practiſe towards each other, either by way of du- 
ty, decency, ot civility. : ; 

CEREMONIAL alſo particularly denotes the manner wherein 

rinces and their ambaſſadors uſe to receive and treat one another. 

The ceremonial is a kind of law introduced by compact, cuſtom, 

reſcription, &c. which ſovereig:1s and their ambaſſadors are to ob- 
orve at their interviews, that none of them may either receive more 
or leſs marks of reſpect than they ar: intitled to. : 

CEREMONIAL is more E uſed in * of the laws 
and regulations given by Moſes, relating to the worſhip of God 
among the ancient Jews. 

In which ſenſe, it amounts to much the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call levitical law ; and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the mo- 
ral, as well as the judicial law. ; 

CEREMONIALE, a book in which is preſcribed the order of the 
ceremonies to be obſerved in certain actions and occaſions of ſolem- 


nity and pomp. 

Dr. Middleton has given a fine diſcourſe on the conformity be- 
tween the popiſh and pagan ceremonzes ; which he exemplifies in 
the uſe of incenſe, holy water, lamps and candles before the ſhrines 
of the ſaints, votive gifts ꝙ offerings round tht ſhrines of the de- 
ceaſed, &c. In ct, the altars, images, croſſes, proceſſions, 
miracles, and legends ; nay, even the very hierarchy, pontificate, 
religious orders, &c. of the preſent Romans, he ſhews are all copied 
from their heathen anceſtors. Who then can doubt of the idolatry 
of popery, when we ſee the preſent people of Rome worſhipping at 
this day in the ſame temples, at the ſame altars, ſometimes the 
fame images, and always with the ſame ceremontes, as the old Ro- 
mans ? | 

CEREMONY is alſo applied to thoſe reſpects and honours which 

eople pay to ea h other, out of mere wr of and good breeding. 
tha is the land of ceremenies. The Chineſe have annexed ſuch an 
idea of reſpect and gravity to certain garments, that the miſſionaries 
dare not ſay maſs without their boots on. 

CEREMONY, habit of, denotes the ornaments and external badges 
of a profeſſion, dignity, or office. by | 

CEREMONY, officers t, thoſe whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the cuſto- 
mary ceremonies duly obierved in actions of pomp and ſolemnity. 
duch are marſhals, ſerjeants at arms, &c. 3 

In our court is a maſter and aſſiſtant of the cerementes ; the ſalary 

of the inaſter is 30o/. per annum, and that of his aſſiſtant 141/. 32 

4 per annum. The marſhal of the ceremonzes is their officer. The 

rench have alſo a grand maſter of the cerementes, as well as a maſter 
and aſſiſtant. There are alſo maiters of the ceremonies to the pope ; 
whofe buſineſs it is to ſee that every thing be performed as pre- 
ſcribe1 in the ritual. 

CuUREPOLIUM, in botany, a name uſed by Pliny to expreſs 
the gingidium, an umbelliferous plant of the nature of the chervil, 
or cereſelium. E | | 

CERES, in mythology, the daughter of Saturn and Ops, the 
goddeſs of corn and tillage. Ceres is ſometimes taken for the moon; 
as Liber, Bacchus, is for the fun. The term is alſo figuratively 
uſed tor bread, and all kinds of food. 

CERIGO, in natural hiſtory, one of the many names given to 
the opyſſum. Some of the Americans call this remarkable animal, 
in their language, carigueya. 

CERINTHE, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs ambrefia 
and (nde, called by others erithace. See Wax. 

ERINTHIANS, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics, -fol- 
lowers of Cerinthus, who lived and publiſhed his hereſy in the time 
of the apoſtles themſelves : they did not allow that was the au- 
thor of the creatures, but ſaid that the world was created by an infe- 
rior power : they attributed to this Creator an only ſon, but born 
in tine, and different from the world: they admitted ſeveral angels 
and inferior powers; they maintained that the law and the prophets 
came not from God, but from the angels; and that the God of the 

Jews was only an angel : they diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and 

Chriſt, and ſaid, that foſus was a mere man, born, like other men, 

of Joſeph and Mary ; but that he excelled all other men in prudence 

and wiſdom ; that, paſs being baptized, the Chriſt of the 1 

God, that is, the Holy Ghoſt, deſcended upon him; and that by 

the aſſiſtance of this Chriſt, Jeſus performed his miracles. It was 

E to refute this ſect that St. John wrote his goſpel. They com- 

ined the doctrine of Chriſt with the opinions and errors of the 
ews and Gnoſtics. 

Cerinthus publiſhed a work, intitled, The Apocalypſe, wherein, 
as the biſhop of London obſerves, his millenary ſtate was not, like 

t. John's, the life of ſaints, but the life of libertines. 

. CERNUA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of pearch, called in Eng- 
liſh the ruffe; diſtin iſhed by having only ore back fin, and a ca- 
| Yernous head, See OkKPHEUS. 

CEROCHYTOS, an ancient method of painting in wax, mel- 
—— coloured with pigments for the purpoſe, and applied with 

ils. 

CEROMA, an ointment made up of oil and wax, with which 

© ancient wreltlers rubbed themſelves, not only to make their 


* 
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limbs more ſleek, and leſs capable to be laid hold on, but alſo mor- 
pliable and fit ſor exerciſe, 3 

CEROMANTIA, an ancient method of divination, by means 
of wax melted over a veſſel of water, and fet drop in three . 
. A obſerving the figure, ſituation, diſtance, and concretion 
the drops. | | 

CEROPEGIA, in botany, a plant whoſe flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal ; it has two ſinall wed leaves, p'timoſe ſeeds, the limb 
of the corolla is ſmall, and divided into five ſeginents. It belongs 
to the pentandria moanogynia Claſs. 

CEROSTROTUM, in ancient authare, implies a kind of pic- 
ture compoſed of pieces of horn; anſwering to that called, by us, 
Mosaic work, See CEROCHYTOS, | 

CERPASUS, in natural hiſtory, is applied by Uranius to a poiz- 
ſonous drug of the Abyſſines ; probably the earpyſus bf the Greeks. 

CERRUS, in botany, the . with zgr/eps, or bitter oak. See 
AGcrLoes.. a 

Crxkus, in ichthyology; a name uſed by Pliny, and other an- 
cient writers, for the ſparus, with a black ſpot on the middle of 
each ſide, and with the tail and pectoral fins red. 

CERTIFICANDO & recegnitione ſtiaßulæ, a writ iſſued to the 
mayor of the ſtaple, commanding him to certify to the lord Chan- 
8 or a ſtatute itaple taken before him, where the party reſuſes is 

ring it. 

CERTIFICATE, in law, a writing made in any court, to give 
notice to any court of any thing done therein. 7 

CeRTriricArE cee, in law, relates to the caſe of a plaintiff, 
who, in an action of tieſpaſs, is allowed no more coſts than da- 
mages, when the jury give leſs damages than 405. unleſs the judge 
certify under his hand, that the freehold of title of the land came 
chiefly in queition. » | 

CrRTiricArE of bankrupt, is a declaration in his favour, written 
and ſigned ” four parts in hve of his creditors (thoſe under 20). ex- 
cepted), and authenticated under the hands and ſeals of the com- 
miſſioners, and by them tranſmitted to the lord chancellor. The 
certificate is allowed of courſe, if no cauſe be ſhewn to the contrary 
in conſequence of which, the bankrupt is intitled to a decent allow- 
ance out of his effects for his future maintenance; 

CERTIFICATE of the poor, is an acknowledgment, from the pa- 
riſh to which they belong, of their being pariſhioners 3 which pre- 
vents their removal till they become actually chargeable. 

CERTIFICATE, trial by, is a mode of trial allowed in ſuch caſes 
where the evidence of the perſon certifying is the only proper crite- 
rion of the point in diſpute. 

CERTI ICATION of aſſize of novel diſſeiſin, a writ granted for 
the re-examining paſſed-by aſlizes, before juſtices. This writ is 
uſed where a perſon appears, by his bailiff, to an aſſize brought by 
another, and has loſt the day. 

CERTIORARI, a writ which iſſues out of the chancery, di- 
reed to an inferior court, to call up the records of a cauſe there de- 
pending, in order that juſtice may be done: and this writ is obtained 
upon complaint that the party who ſeeks it has received hard uſage, 
or is not like to have an impattial trial in the inferior court. A cer. 
tiorari is made returnable either in the king's-bench, common- 
pleas, or in chancery. 


It is not only iſſued out of the court of chancery, but likewiſe out 


| of the king's-bench, in which laſt- mentioned court it lies where 


the king would be certified of a record. Indictments from inferior 
courts, and proceedings of the quarter- ſeſſions of the peace, may 
alſo be removed into the king's-bench by a certiorart ; and here the 
very record muſt be returned, and not a trankript of it; though 
uſually in chancery, if a cer/torari be returnable there, it removes 
only a tenor of the record. ; 

CERTITUDE, conſidered in the things or ideas which are the 
objects of our underſtanding, is a neceſſary agreement or diſagree- 
ment of one part of our knowledge with another; as applied to the 
mind, it is the rception of ſuch agreement or diſagreement, or 
ſuch a firm well-grouhded aſſent as excludes not only all manner of 
doubt, but all conceivable poſſibility of a miſtake. 

CERTITUDE, phyſical, or natural certitude, is that which depends 
upon the evidence of ſenſe ; as that I ſee ſuch or ſuch a colour, hear 
ſuch or ſuch a ſound, or feel the fire burn. 

CtrTITUDE, mathematical, is that ariſing from mathematical 
evidetice ; ſuch is, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones. 

CERrTITUDE, moral, is that founded on moral evidence, and is 
frequently equivalent to a mathematical one ; as that there was for- 
merly ſuch an emperor as Julius Cæſar, and that he wrote the com- 
mentaries which paſs under his name, becauſe the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times have cane it, and no man has ever diſproved it ſince. This 
affords a moral certitude, in common ſenſe ſo great, that one would 
be thought a fool or a madman for denying it. 

CER T-MONEY, Head. money, a fine paid yearly by the reſidents 
of ſeveral manors to the lord thereof, and ſometimes to the hundred, 
pro cert» lete, that is, for the certain keeping of the leet. 

CERVICAL NERVES, in 2 are eight pair of nerves, ſo 
called as having their origin in the neck, See NERVE. 

From theſe eight pair there are innumerable branches diſtributed 
through the — of the head, the neck, the ſcapula, and the Hu- 
merus: from the third pair in particular, there is a branch which 
runs up to the ear: from the third, fourth, and fifth pair are formed 


the nerves of the diaphragm, which paſſing through the neck aid 


breaſt, deſcend into the diaphragm; the ſxth, ſeventh, and eighth 
of theſe, after they have been joined by various ana/fomeſes, form the 
{ix robuſt nerves of the arm. To this diviſion is the ſpinal acceſſory 


nerve of Willis to be referred, as a ſort of ninth pair of nerves of . 


the neck ; this ariſes from the ſpinal marrow, about the origin — 
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the third or fourth pair, and paſſes through the great foramen in the 
os occipitis up into the cranium. 5 

CERVICAL veſſels, in anatomy, denote the arteries, veins, &c. 
which paſs through the vertebre and muſcles of the neck, up to the 
ſcull. 

CERVICALES deſcendentes, a pair of muſcles, antagoniſts to the 
ſacro- lumbares, coming from the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth verte- 
bre of the neck. 

CERVICARIA, in botany, the name by which ſome call the 
may of the ſhops, or leſſer /ibanztis of Theophraſtus. 

ERVICARIA is alſo applied by ſome to the frachelium. 
CERVICEM feetentium primus, a muſcle of the neck, called alſo 

the longus colli. 

CERVICIS Yertius, in anatomy, is the name given by e gay 
to a muſcle called by Albinus ranſverſalts cervicis ; and by Winſlow, 
tranſverſalts magnus. 

ERVIX, in anatomy, the hinder part of the neck. 
CERVIX of the ſcapula, the head of the ſhoulder-blade. 
CERVIX of the uterus, or the neck of the uterus, that oblong ca- 

nal or paſſage between the internal and external orifices of the womb, 
which receives and incloſes the penis, like a ſheath, whence it is alſo 
called vagina. 

CERUMEN, a thick, viſcous, bitter, excrementitious humour, 
ſeparated from the blood by proper glands placed in the outer paſſage 
of the ear. It is called in Ex liſh, EAR-wax. 

CERUSE, or Cervuss, white-lead, a ſort of calx of lead, made 
by expoſing plates of that metal to the _ of vinegar, 

The belt way of preparing it is the following, as recommended 
by Bocrhaave : a glaſs- cucurbit is to be cut off in ſuch a manner, as 
to leave it a very long mouth; an alembic-head of glaſs is to be fit- 
ted to this; ſome vinegar is to be put into the body, and a number 
of thin plates of lead are to be placed in the head, in ſuch a manner 
that they may ſtand ſomewhat erect : when the head is fitted on, the 
body is to be ſet in a gentle ſand-heat for twelve hours ; then unlu- 
ting the veſſels, the receiver, which had been fitted to the noſe of the 
head, will contain a ſweet and ſtyptic liquor, nauſeous and turpid, 
called the vinegar of lead, or the ſolution of lead: and the plates of 
lead taken out of the head will be found covered with a white duſty 
matter : this 18 2 and if the operation be repeated, the whole 
quantity of lead will be in fine reduced to this ſtate of ceruſs. 
 Ceruſs is uſed externally, either mixed in ointments, or by ſprink- 
ling it on old gleeting and watery ulcers, and in many diſeaſes of the 
ſkin. If, when it is reduced into a fine powder, it is received in with 
the breath in inſpiration, and carried down into the lungs, it cauſes 
terrible aſthmas, that are almoſt incurable, and at laſt generally 
prove fatal. Sad inſtances of the very pernicious effects of this me- 
tal are too often ſeen among thoſe perſons who work lead in any 
form, but particularly among the workers in white lead. 

The painters uſe it in great quantities, and, that it may be af- 
forded cheap to them, it is generally adulterated with common whi- 
ting; the Fn liſh and Dutch cer are very bad in this reſpeQ : the 
Venetian ought always to be uſed by apothecaries. 

CERVULA, or CERvULus, a kind of ſport, anciently cele- 
brated by pagans, and after their examples by the Chriſtians, on 
New Year's Day; when they ran about in maſquerade, dreſſed in 
imitation of deer, and other beaſts. The obſervance of this cerc- 
mony was cenſured by the fathers and councils, 

CERVUS volans, in zoology, the name of the ſtag-horned bee- 
tle, remarkably large, of a blackiſh colour, with it's horns deeply 
jagged or ramified, ſomewhat like thoſe of a ſtag. 

ERYX, a name anciently uſed for three genera of ſhell-fiſh, the 

buccinum, purpura, and murex. 

CERyYx, in antiquity, a ſort of public miniſter, appointed to pro- 
claim or publiſh things aloud in aſſemblies. The ceryx anſwered to 
the Roman præco, and was both a civil and ſacred office. 

CxRveœxs, civil, were thoſe appointed to call aſſemblies, and 
make ſilence therein; alſo to go on meſſages, and do the office of 
our heralds, &c. | 

Cxkvexs, ſacred, a ſort of prieſts, whoſe office was to proclaim 
ſilence in the public games, and ſacrifices, publiſh the names of the 
conquerors, proclaim feaſts, and ſuch like. 


', CESARE, among logicians, one of the modes of the ſecond 


figure of ſyllogiſms, the minor propoſition of which is an univerſal 
affirmative, and the other two univerſal negatives : thus 

CE No immoral books aug to be read ; 

SA But every obſcene book is immoral : 

RE Therefore no obſcene book _— to be read. 

CESIS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the wild carrot, or 
bird's neſt. 

CESPITOSE plants, in botany, thoſe which produce many ſtems 
from one root. 

CESSATION, che act of diſcontinuing or interrupting the courſe 
of any thing, work, &c. 

CESSATION of arms, an armiſtice, or occaſional truce, previous 
to the ſurrender of a place. 

CESSATION, cefſatio d divints, in the Romiſh church, is when, 
for any notorious injury to the church, a ſtop is put to all divine 
offices, and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and Chriſtians are 
deprived of church-burial. 

CESSAVIT, in law, a writ that lies upon this general ground, 


that the perſon againſt whom it is brought has for two years neg- 


lected to perform the ſervice, or to pay the rent he is vous to b 


his tenure, and has not upon his lands ſufficient goods or chattels to- 


be diſtrained. 
An heir cannot maintain a writ of evt for ceſſure made in the 
time of his anceſtor, unleſs it be in caſe of fee-farm rents by ſtatute. 
ExssAvIT de cantaria, is where a perſon gives land to a religious 


houſe, to ſay divine ſervice, or provide alms for the poor. If the 
ſaid ſervices are not performed in two years, then the donor, or his 
heirs, ſhall have this writ againſt the perſon that holds the lands, 

CESSION, in law, an a& by which a perſon ſurrenders and 
tranſmits to another perſon, a right which belonged to himſelf 
Ceſſion is more 2 uſed in the civil law for a voluntary "Ra 
render of a perſon's effects to his creditors, to avoid impriſonment 
A debtor cannot be admitted to the benefit of cefſion, unleſs by virtue 
of letters patent, confirmed in court by the creditors ; and in order 
to obtain that favour, he mult make it appear that he has no re. 
ſource left for payment, nor cannot be reproached with villainy or 
fraud. Ceſſion implied a mark of infamy, and obliged the perſon to 
wear a green cap, which was intended to ſignify, that the ceſſiona 
was become poor through his own folly. The Italian lawyers de- 
ſcribe the ceremony of ceſſion to conſiſt in ſtriking the bare poſteriors 
three times againſt a ſtone, called /apts vituperii, in the preſence of a 
judge. Formerly it conſiſted in giving up the girdles and keys jn 
court, 

CESSION, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is when an eccleſiaſtical ner. 
ſon is created a biſhop, or when a parſon of a pariſh takes another 
benefice without Gipaniſation, or being otherwiſe qualified. Iu 
both theſe caſes their firſt benefices become void by ce/ſion, without 
any reſignation ; and to thoſe e that the perſon had, Who was 
created biſhop, the king may preſent for that time, whoſoever is 
patron of them; and in the other caſe the patron may preſent : but 
by diſpenſation of retainder, a biſhop may retain ſome or all the 
preferments he was intitled to before 4 was made biſhop. 

CESSIONARY, a term uſed by ſome for a bankrupt ; it ſome- 
times alſo denotes an aſſignee, 

CESSOR, in law, one that ceaſes or neglects to perform a duty, 
oo for that reaſon is liable to have the writ ceavit brought againit 

im. 

CESTRATUM, or CzrosTRATUM, a work enamelled, or 

painted with a ceſtron. 


CESTREUS, in ichthyology, a name uſcd by Geſner for the mu- 


gil, or mullet. 

CESTRON, the inſtrument wherewith the ancients painted, or 
enamelled, in horn, or ivory. ; 

CESTROPHENDONA, in the ancient art of war, a compound 
kind of dart, or miſſive weapon, ballanced with feathers like an ar- 
row, and caſt by a large ſling ; uſed chiefly by the Macedonians. 

CESTRUM, beteny. It is alſo, in the ancient materia medica, 
the name of a plant often mentioned, but ill explained. 

CES TUI, a French law term, ſignifying he, or him. Thus, 

CesTvI gui truſt, is a perſon who has Ros &c. committed to 
him for the benefit of another; and if ſuch perſon does not perform 
his truſt, he is compellable to it in chancery. 

CESTUI ui vie, one for whoſe life any lads, &c. are granted. 

CEsTU1 gut uſe, a perſon to whoſe uſe any one is infeoffed of 
lands or tenements. Formerly the feoffees to uſes were deemed 
owners of the land, but now the poſſeſſion is adjudged in ce/tut qu 
uſe. 

CESTUS, among ancient poets, a fine embroidered girdle faid 
to be worn by Venus, to which Homer aſcribes the faculty of charms 
ing and conciliating love, 

CETACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to all large 
ſea-fiſhes, and beaſts, which bear a reſemblance to the WHALE. 
The word is formed of cetus, a whale. 

Cetaceous, in a proper ſenſe, denotes only thoſe large fiſh which 
are Viviparous, or breed their young within their own bodies; aud 
have no gills, but lungs, with which they breathe like quadrupeds z 
having but one pair of fins, and giving ſuck to their young. 

CETERACH, in botany, an officinal, agglutinant plant; the 
ere with what is otherwiſe denominated aſplenium and ſcalqpeu- 

rium. 

This plant ſtands recommended as an excellent diuretic, and a 
82 of the menſes. The whole plant is to be uſed, and ſhould 

gathered in the month of September. It is given by ſome in 
Jaundices, in quartan agues, and in obſtructions of the ſpleen ; but 
it is much neglected in the preſent practice. In ſome parts of Eſſex, 
where it is common on the walls of their churches, and on the tombs 
in the church-yards, the common people tell us wonders of it's ef- 
fects in the ſtone. 

CETRA, in antiquity, a ſmall leathern ſhield, uſed by the ancient 
Spaniards, Moors, and even Britons. 

The African cetre are ſaid by Pliny to have been impenetrable, 
and made of elephants ſkins, i 

The cetra was much the ſame with the PELTA. Whence Livy 
calls the Macedonians peltafte, cetrati. | 

CETUS, in aſtronomy, the whale; a large conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, and next the water of Aquarius. 
Vide Syſtem of ASTRONOMY, p. 253, col. 2. ; 

In the mandible of Cetus is a variable ſtar, which appears and dif- 
appears periodically, paſſing through the ſeveral degrees of magni 
tude, both increaſing and diminiſhing in about 333 days. 

CEVADILLA, in botany, Indian cauſtic bar 7. the ſced veſſel 
of a Mexican plant, reſembling in it's form and ſtructure a barley 
ear, but with {ſmaller ſeeds, not above the ſize of linfeed. * 

Theſe ſeeds appear, from the accounts given of them by authors, 
to be the 8 of the vegetable cauſtics. 1 

CEURAWATH, the name of a particular ſect of Banians in the 
Eaſt Indies, who hold the metempſychoſis with ſo much ſuperſti- 
tion, that they will not kill the feat inſect: their prieſts carry 2 
piece of linen over their mouth, that no flies may enter. All f 
other ſes of the Banians have an averſion for this, and continuall 
exhort their auditors to ſhun all diſcourſe and converſation Wit 
them. See BAxXIANS. | 
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CHA, in commerce, a thin light ſilk ſtuff made in China, and 
worn by the inhabitants for a ſuinmer dreſs. 

CHAA, in botany, a name given by ſome to the tea-tree, 

CHABNAM, or Ros E, in commerce, a kind of Eaſt India 
muſlin or cotton linen, very clear and fine. 

CHAC ABOUT, the name of a ſect among the Tonquinois, 


between China and the Eaſt Indies: they believe in tranſmigration ; 


and that ſuch as receive their law, without _— It as they 
ought, ſhall, for the ſpace of 3000 years, ramble in different bo- 
dies, to fit them for the manſions of the happy. 


CHACK, in the manege, is ſaid of a horſe, when his head is 
not ſteady, but he toſſes up his noſe, and ſhakes it on a ſudden, to 
avoid the ſubjection of the bridle: it bears the ſame ſenſe as beat 
upon the hand. In order to fix and ſecure his head, you need only 
to put under his noſe-band a ſmall flat band of iron bent archwiſe, 
which anſwers to a martingale, 

CHACOON, or CHAcoNE, a kind of dance in the air of a 
ſaraband, derived from the Moors. The baſs conſiſts of four notes, 
with three crotchets in a bar, which proceed in conjunct degrees, 
making divers concords and couplets with the ſame burden. 

CHADCHOD, in Jewiſh antiquity, a word mentioned in Ezek. 
xxvii. 16. The Chaldze interprets it pearls ; others apply it to the 
onyx, ruby, carbuncle, cryſtal, or diamond. 

CHARUS, in ichthyology, the Greek name of a fiſh we now 
call caprifcus. See Gon r. Gf. 

CHATIA, in zoology, a genus of inſects, of the order of the 
apteria, the characters of which are theſe : the body is long, flen- 
der, and rounded, reſembling a hair, or a piece of fine thread; and 
hence called, in Engliſh, the hair-worm, or Guinea-worm. 

CHATODON, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes, of the acan- 
thopterygious order, the characters of which are theſe : the bran- 
chioſtege membrane on each fide contains four or five ſmall bones ; 
and the teeth are oblong, contiguous, and flexible. 

Under this genus are og umm any ſeveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 
by having 46, 41, 38, 37, 30, and 33 rays in the back fin. 


CHAFE, or CHAFING of @ rope, is ſaid of a rope that is galled . 


or fretted : thus, the cable is ch, in the hawſe ; that is, begun to 
be worn out there. 

CHAFE-wax, an officer in the chancery, who fits the wax for 
ſealing writs, patents, and other inſtruments iſſued from thence. 

CHAFF, in huſbandry, the hufks or ſtraw ſeparated from corn, 
by ſcreening or winnowing ; alſo ſtraw cut ſmall for cattle, 

CHAFFER, in zoology, a ſpecies of beetle. See SCARAREUs. 
. CHAFFERCONNERS, or CRrAFFERCOUNCES, printed linens, 
manufactured in the Mogul's dominions, and imported to Europe by 
way of Surat : they are prohibited in France. 

CHAFFERS, in our old records, wares or merchandize; hence 
the word chaffering is uſed for buying and ſelling. 

CHAFFERY, or CHAFERy, one of the forges in an iron-mill, 
where the iron is hammered out into complete bars, and brought to 
a degree of perfection. The other is called the finery. 

CHAFFINCH, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the fringilla, with 
an iron-coloured breaſt, and black wings ſpotted with white. This 
is 4 _ bird, living upon any kind of ſeeds. 

CHAIN, catena, a long piece of metal compoſed of ſeveral links, 
or rings, engaged the one in the other. They are made of divers 
metals, ſome round, ſome flat, others ſquare ; ſome ſingle, ſome 
double; and ſerve to fo many uſes, that it would be tedious to give 
a particular account of them all. 

CHAIN, à gold, is one of the badges of the dignity of the lord- 

mayor of London, and remains to the perion after his quitting that 
office, as a mark that he has paſſed the chair. 
Crain alfo implies a ſtring of gold, filver, or ſteel-wire, wrought 
like a tiſſue, which ſerves to hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and other 
valuable toys upon. The invention of theſe pieces of workmanſhip 
was derived originally from England, whence foreigners give them 
the name of chains of England. 

For the fabric or making of theſe Chains, a part of the wire is 
folded into little links,. of an oval form, the longer diameter about 
three lines, the ſhorter one and a half. Theſe, after they have been 
exactly ſoldered, are again folded into two, and then bound toge- 
ther and interwoven by means of ſeveral other little threads of the 
lame thickneſs, ſome of which paſſing from one end to the other, 
imitate the warp of a ſtuff, and the others, which paſs tranſverſely, 

e woot ; there are at leaſt four thouſand little links in a chain of 
four pendants, ſo equally, and at the ſame time fo firmly connected, 

at the eye takes the whole to conſiſt of one piece. 

HAIN 1s alſo a kind of meaſure in France, in the trade of wood 
for fuel, ſheaves of corn, &c. They are variouſly divided, accord- 
mg to their reſpective uſes. 

HAIN-fhet, two bullets with a chain between them. They are 
nled at ſea, to ſhoot down yards or maſts, and to cut the ſhrouds or 
Tigeingoof a ſhip. 

HAIN, in 8 is a meaſure, conſiſting of a certain num- 
r of links of iron wire, uſually a hundred, ſerving to take the di- 
menſions of fields, &c. 


2 is what Merſenne takes to be the arvipendium of the an- 
ents. 

The chain is of various dimenſions, as the length or number of 
inks varies : that commonly uſed in meaſuring land, called Gumer's 
chain, is in length four poles or perches; or ſixty-ſix feet, or a hun- 
fred linke; each link being ſeven inches 54. Whence it is ealy 
2 eg any number of thole links to feet, or any number ol feet 

8. 


This chain is 


N intirely adapted to Engliſh meaſures ; and it's chief 
convenience i 


— 4 s in hnding readily the numbers contained in a given 

Thee ere the proportions of ſquare feet and acres differ, the 

hn to have the ſame advantages as Gunter's cb, muſt alſo be 
No. 41. Vol. I. | 


i 


will be roode. Laſtly, multiply the five thus cut off by forty, the 


> OCEC | 


varied, Thus in S-otlard, the ain ought to be of 74 teet, or 24 
Scotch ells, if no regard be had to the diff-rence between the S-otch 
and Englith foot; but if regard be had to this difference, the Scotch 
chain ought to conſiſt of 74+ Engliſh feet, or 74 feet 4 inches, and 
+ of an inch. This chain being divided into a hundred links, cach' 
of theſe will be 81% inches. Sce Foot and Acre. i 

That ordinarily utcd for large diſtances, is in length a huadred | 


N 
feet ; each link one foot. ] 
For ſmall parcels, as gardens, &c. is ſometimes uſed a ſmall | 
_ of one pole, or ſixteen feet and a half length ; each link one 
inch >, 

Some in lieu of chains uſe ropes ; but the ſe are liable to ſeveral 
irregularities; both from the different degrees of moiſture, and of 
the force which ſtretches them. Schwenterus, in his Practical 
Geometry, tells us, he has obſerved a rope ſixteen feet long, re- 
duced to fifteen in an hour's time, by the mere falling of a hoar trolt. 
To obviate theſe inconveniences, Wolfius directs, that the little 
ſtrands whereof the rope conſiſts be twiſted contrary ways, and the 
rope dipped in boiling hot oil; and when dry, drawn through mel- 
ted wax. A rope thus prepared, will not get or loſe any thing in 
length, even though kept under water all day. 

Uſe of the CHAIN in ſurveying. The manner of applying the 
cham in meaſuring lengths, is too popular to need deſcription. In 
entering down the dimenſions taken by the chain, the chains and 
links are ſeparated by a dot ; the former being integers, and the lat- 
ter decimals: thus a line fixty-three chains fifty-five links long, is 
written 63.55. If the links be ſhort of ten, a cypher is prefixed ; 
thus 10 chains, 8 links, are written 10.08. 

To find the area. of a field, &c. the dimenſions whereof are given in 
CHAinSs and links. 11t, Multiply the lines by one another, accord- 
ing to the rules referred to under AREA ; and from the product cut 
off five figures towards the right; which is nothing more than di- 
viding by 100000, the number of ſquare links in an acre: thoſe 
remaining on the left will be acres. 2dly, Multiply the five figures 
cut off by four, the number of roods in an acre; and cutting off five 
again from the product on the right, thoſe remaining on the left 


fourth part of the ſquare perches in an acre ; and cutting off hive, as 
before, on the right, thoſe remaining on the left are ſquare perches. 

To take an angle DAE Plate 131, fig. f,) by the CHAlNx. Mea- 
ſure a ſmall diltance from the vertex A along each leg, v. g. to 4 
and c: then meaſure the diſtance e: to lay this down, draw AE 
at pleaſure, and from your ſcale ſet off the diſtance meaſured on it. 

See SCALE, | 

Then, taking in your compaſſes the length meaſured on the other 
ſide, on the vertex A as a center, de ſcribe an arch dc; and on the 
point c, as a center, with the meaſured diſtance of cd, deſcribe an- 
other arch 46. Through the point where this interſects the former 
arch, draw a line AD. So is the angle plotted ; and it's quantity, 
if required, may be meaſured on a line of chords. Sce CHORD. 

To take the plan or plit of any place, as ABCDE Vg. 2,) by the 
Crain. Draw a rough ſketch of the place by the cye ; and mea- 
ſuring the ſeveral ſides AB, BC, CD, DE, enter down the lengths 
on the reſpective lines: then if the plan be to be taken within-lide 
of the place, inſtead of meafuring the angles, as before, meaſure the 
diagonals AD, BD. - Thus will the figure be reduced into three 
triangles, whoſe ſides are all known, as in the former caſe; and 
may be laid down on paper, according to the method above. 

f the plan be to be taken Without. the place, the angles muſt 
be taken thus; v. g. for the angle BCD, produce the lines B C and 
CD to any certain equal diſtance, v. g. to à and &, five chains : and 
meaſure the diſtance of 46. Thus have you an iſoſceles triangle 
Cab, wherein the angle aCb— BCD it's oppoſite one is had: 
— is the quantity of BCD found, and the angle laid down as 
before. | 

By the Chain to find the diſtance between two objects inacceſſible in 
reſpect of each other. From ſome place, as C, fig. 3,) whence the 
common diſtance to each object A and B, is acceſſible in a right line; 
meaſure the diſtance CA, which ſuppoſe fifty chains; and continue 
the line to D, viz. fifty more : meaſure alſo BC, which 8 
thirty chains ; and produce the line to E, viz. thirty more. Thus 
will be formed the triangle CDE, equal and ſimilar to the triangle - 
ABC; conſequently the diſtance DE, being meaſured, will give 
the inacceſſible diſtance required. | 

Crnains, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, collections of ſuch theological 
opinions and ſcriptural interpretations as had been received by the 
ancient doctors of the church. 

CHains, hanging in, a kind of puniſhment inflicted on murder- 
ers. The judge ſhall direct ſuch to be executed on the next day 
but one, unleſs Sunday intervene ; and their bodies to be delivered 
to the ſurgeons, to be diſſected and anatomized. Stat. 25 G. II. 
e. 

0 "HAY in a ſhip, theſe irons to which the ſhrouds of the maſls 
are made faſt to the ehain-wales. | 

CHAIN-WALES, in a ſhip, the broad timbers which are made jet- 

ting out of her ſides, to which the ſhrouds are faſtened and fpread 
ont, the better to ſecure the maſts. 

CHAIR, cathedra, was anciently uſed ſor the pulpit, or ſuggeſ- 
tum, whence the prieſt ſpoke to the people. | 

It is (till applied to the place whence profeſſors and regents in 
univerſities deliver their lectures, and teach the ſciences to their 
pupils: thus, we ſay, the profeſſor's chair, the doctor's chair, &c. 

CHAIR, curule, was an ivory feat placed on a car, wherein were 
ſeated the prime magiſtrates of Rome, and choſe to whom the ho- 
nour of a triumph had been granted. 
 CnalR, /edan, a vehicle ſupported by poles, whereia perſons are 
carried; borne by two men. There are four hundred charrs allowed 
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CHAIR, among the Roman catholics, certain feaſts anciently 
held in commemoration of the tranſlation of the ſee or ſeat of the 
vicarage of Chriſt, by St. Peter. 

CHAIRMAN, the PRESIDENT, or ſpeaker of an aſſembly, com- 
pany, &c. We ſay, the chairman of a committee, &c. 

CHAISE, a ſort of light, open chariot, or calaſh. See CHARIOT. 

CHALAPA, in botany, Ee. is a name given to jalap. 

CHALASTICS, an appellation given to relaxing medicines; 
ſuch are butter, and many oils, &c. 

CHALATZA, among naturaliſts, a white knotty ſort of ſtring at 
each end of an cgg, . of a plexus of the fibres of the mem- 
branes, whereby the yolk and white are connected together. 

CHALAZIAS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall ſtone, 
ſaid to have been of the ſize and colour of a common hail-ſtone, 
and of the hardneſs of the diamond. It is deſcribed by Pliny, and 
other ancient writers, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſmall pebble-cryſtal 
of the Indies. 

CHALCANTHUM, in natural hiſtory, a kind of compound 
ſalt, of a coarſe and irregular ſtructure, conſiderably hard, and na- 
turally impure and opake. 

Of Gels authors enumerate a great many ſpecies, as the browniſh 
red chalcanthum, or chalcitis of the ancients ; the yellow chalcanthum. 

CHALCANTHUM, in medicine, the fame with vitriol. 

CHALCANTHUM chlarum, a name applied by Greek writers to 
the melanteria, a yellowiſh vitriolic medicine, which turned black 
on being wetted with common water. 

CHALCAS, in botany, a plant, whoſe calyx is . into 
five ſegments, and the corolla ell-ſhaped, with unguiculated petals; 
it is a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs. | 

CHALCEDONIUS, a medicine deſcribed by Galen ; to be in- 
fuſed into the ears, in inveterate diſorders of that part. 

CHALCEMBOLON, in antiquity, a ſhip, the roſtrum of which 
was of braſs. ; 

CHALCHUS, in ichthyology, a name given by the ancient Greeks 
to the DOREE. 

CHALCIDES, in zoology, a ſpecies of lizard, with a roundiſh 
tail, and three toes on each foot. 

CHALCIDIC, or Cxarcipicum, in ancient architecture, a 
magnificent hall belonging to a tribunal or court ef juſtice. Some 
writers make it the court where affairs of coinage were regulated ; 
others, the mint itſelf. Vitruvius uſes it for the auditory F a baſi- 
lica ; and ſometimes it denotes the apartment where the gods were 
imagined to eat. | 

CHALCIDICA lacerta, a ſort of ſerpent, reſembling in colour 
the chalcedony. It's bite is ſucceeded with a pellucid tumour, 
edged with a kind of ſhining blackneſs. 

HALCIS, in ichthyelogy, the p1iLCHARD ; which ſee. 

CHALCITARIUM, in the ancient materia medica, the c9lco- 
thar, or calcanthum. _ 

CHALCITIS, the name given by the ancients to the browniſh 
red chalcanthum, of a ſoft and friable ſubſtance, and ſhewing a very 
irregular ſubſtance when broken; being compoſed of five or fix ſe- 
rics of ſhort, waved, and undulated ſtriæ. It is found in many parts 
of the Turkiſh dominions, and, after * calcined in a ſtrong fire, 

is given internally, by ſome, in fluxes and hamorrhages. The chal- 
citts is brought from Germany; it is very cauſtic and eſcharotic. 
It's chief uſe is in the compoſition of Venice treacle; in licu of it, 
is frequently ſubſtituted chalcanthum rubified, or copperas. 


CHALCOGRAPHY, the art of engraving on copper and braſs. 
C 


HALCOLIBANON, a word mentioned in the Revelation of 


St. John, and formed of xa,,ß braſs, and o/ibanum, frankincenſe ; 
it properly denotes yellow frankincenſe. 

CHALCOMUIA, in natural hiſtory, the braſs fly, whoſe wings 
are of the colour of poliſhed braſs. It feeds on other flies, beetles, 
and on the bodies of dead ſerpents: ſome have called it ophioborus ; 
others, hefychicus. 

CHALCOPHTHONGUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
ſpecies of very hard marble, of a deep black colour, and, when 
{truck upon, ſounded like braſs. 

CHALCOSMARAGDUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
the ancients to a ſpecies of emerald, of a duſky colour, veined with 
yellow. See EMERALD. 

CHALCUS, among the ancient phyſicians, the ſame as æreslus, 
or greolum, a weight of about two grains. 

CHALDEE, or CHALDAIC language, that ſpoken by the Chal- 
dæans: it is a dialect of the Hebrew. | 

CHALDEE parephraſe, in the rabbinical ſtyle, is termed TAR- 
GUM ; Which ſee. 

CHALDRON, or CuAlpER, a dry Engliſh meaſure, conſiſt- 
ing of 36 buſhels, heaped up according to the ſealed buſhel kept at 
Guildhall, London: but on ſhip-board, twenty-one chaldron of 
coals are allowed to the ſcore. The chaldron ſhould weigh 2000 

nds. | 
P CHALEF, in the botanical writings of the ancient Arabs, a kind 
of willow growing in Egypt and Meſopotamia. 

_ CHALICE, the cup or veſſel wherein the wine is adminiſtered 
in the euchariſt ; and uſed by the Romaniſts in the maſs, who with- 
hold it from the laity. 

CHALINOS, in antiquity, the bit of a horſe's bridle. 

CHALINOS, among ancient phyſicians, expreſſed that part of the 
cheeks, which, on each ſide, is contiguous to the angles of the 
mouth. 


CHALIZA, in Hebrew antiquity, the ceremony whereby a wo- 


man, left a widow, pulled off her brother-in-law's ſhoes, who 
ſhould have eſpouſed her; after which the was at liberty to marry 
leaſed. | ” 
CHALK, a white foſſil ſubſtance, uſually reckoned a ſtone, but 
of the friable kind, which cannot therefore be poliſhed, as marble, &c. 


CHALK, alcaline or vulgar, called creta, from the iſland of Create 
now Candia, where the belt was formerly found, is of two ſorts - 
the firſt, a hard, dry, ſtrong chalk, uſed for making lime : the other 
a ſoft, unctuous chalk, uſed to manure lands. r 

The beſt method of uſing chalk, is to mix one load of it with 
two loads of dung or — 3 this will make it not only a tem- 
porary, but a laſting advantage to the ground. It is the beſt im. 
provement for ſour and cold lands, and is obſerved always to do 
moſt good to thoſe lands that lie fartheſt off from any natural beds of 
it; the ground near cha/k-beds pariaking of their nature, though 
there 1s no chalk diſtinguiſhable in them by the eye. The common 
method of chalking lands, is to lay twelve or fourteen load of chalk 
upon every acre, and this will ſometimes make the land bring very 
rich crops for ſourteen or fifteen years together. 

It is beſt to carry the chaſt upon a lay a year or two before it is 
plowed up; by this means it will ſweeten the ſurface of the earth, 
and will not work ſo much downwards, as it will if plowed up at 
firſt, It makes corn yield well; and when laid upon graſs ground, 
it makes the graſs ſweet and rich; and cattle that feed upon it grow 
fat ſoon. The cows alſo that feed in theſe paſlures, are obſerved to 
give better milk than ordinary, 

In Kent, they have a very eaſy way of digging chalk. It lies on 
the ſides of hills, and the workman undermines it as far as he thinks 
proper; then digging a trench at the top, as far diſtant from the 
N as the undermining goes at bottom, they fill this with water, 
and that ſoaks through in the ſpace of one night, and the whole 
flake falls down at once. 

Chalk generally lies deeper in other parts of the kingdom, and 
they are often forced to dig for it in conſiderable depths, and draw 
it up in buckets; yet in theſe places, it ſells cheap enough at the 
mouth of the pit to be worth buying, even to carry a great way, for 
manure. See Soll. | 

Chalk raiſes an efferveſcence with acid liquors, and is therefore 
deſervedly looked upon as an alcaline or abſorbent earth. It is uſed 
with ſucceſs to allay the too great acidity of the juices in the ſto- 
mach, particularly in the heart-burn ; as alſo in coughs ariſing from 
a ſharp phlegm, hæmorrhages, and is ſaid to kill worms. Powdered 
chalk is given with milk, to prevent it's growing acid on the ſto- 
mach; and externally it is recommended for drying ulcers, and fil- 
ſures in the nipples. 

The various kinds of chalk are diſtinguiſhed into 

CHALK, aſh and grey, the terra melia of Dioſcorides, and the an- 
cient phyſicians, is a dry, looſe, and harſh earth, found in maſſes of 
different ſize, and lodged among the looſer ſtrata of other matter, 
never making a ſtratum of itſelf. It is very firm and hard, of a 
pale, greyiſh white or light aſh-colour, very heavy, of a looſe, 
open, and ſpongy texture, and of a rough, uneven, and duſty ſur- 
face. It adheres ſlightly to the tongue, and does not ſtain the hands, 
and leaves a duſt after the handling, which is ſo harſh as to make 2 
grating noiſe, when the fingers are afterwards rubbed together. It 
makes no efferveſcence with acids. The ancients brought it from 
the iſland of Melos, and uſed it in painting. 

CHALK, black, a kind of ochreous earth, of a cloſe ſtructure, a 
fine black colour, and ſmooth ſurface. It is eaſily reduced into an 
impalpable ſoft powder, without hurting it's * it becomes 
white with a reddiſh caſt in the fire, and very friable; and it is nei- 
ther diſſolved, nor loſes it's colour, in acids. This ſubſtance is uſed 
for drawing black lines on paper; and is in various ways very conve- 
nient for painters, both in oil and water-colours. We have a ſimi- 
lar ſubſtance in England and Wales, called &i//c2w. 

CHALK, red, is an indurated clayey ochre, of a fine, even, and 
firm texture; very heavy, and very hard; of a pale red on the out- 
lide z but, when broken, of a deep, duſky, chocolate colour within. 
It adheres firmly to the tongue, is perfectly inſipid to the taſte, and. 
makes no efferveſcence with acids. It makes excellent crayons, but 
does not mix with oil. The Germans uſe it medicinally in hæmor- 
rhages, dyſenteries, and other fluxes. 

En ALK-ftones, in medicine, are concretions of calcareous matter 
in the hands and feet of people violently afflicted with the gout. 
Leewenhoeck having examined theſe by the microſcope, divides them 
into three parts. The firſt is compoſed of various {mall parcels of 
matter, looking like grains of white ſand : this is harder and drier, 
and allo whiter than the reſt. 

The ſecond kind of chaiky matter is leſs hard and leſs white chan 
the former, and is compoſed of fragments or irregular parts of thoſe 
oblong bodies which compoſe the firſt or hardeſt kind : and theſe are 
mixed among tough and clear matter, interſperſed with the ſmall 
and broken globules of blood diſcoverable in the former, but in 
much greater quantity. 

And the third kind appears red to the naked eye, and when exa- 
mined with glalles, is found to be a mere tough and clammy white 
matter, in which a great number of globules of blood are inter- 
ſperſed ; theſe give it the red appearance it has. ; 

CHALKING, in our old law, ſeems to be ſome duty laid on 
merchandize, ſimilar to ironage, wharfage, &c. 

CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to a duel, or other com- 
bat. See the article DutL, 

' CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made to jurors, who are 
returned to a perſon on a trial. 
This challenge is made either to the array, or to the polls; to the 
rray, when exception is taken to the whole number of jurors im- 
panelled; and to the polls, when an exception is made to one or 


more of the jury as not indifferent. 


Challenge to the jurors is likewiſe divided into challenge principal 
or peremptory, and challenge tor cauſe; that is, upon caute or fes, 
ſon alledged. Challenge principal is what the law allows woo 
any caule alledged, or further examination: as a priſoner ee 
at the bar for felony, may challenge peremptorily the number allow 


CHA 


CH A 


; law, being twenty, one after another, alledging no further 
1 his — diflike : and the jurors, ſo challenged, ſhall be 

t of, and new ones taken in their places. 

In caſes of treaſon and petit-treaſon, the number of thirty-five 
jurors may be peremptorily challenged, without ſhewing any cauſe ; 
ind more, both in treaſon and felony, may be challenged, ſhewing 

Co 
_ thoſe who proſecute for the king, challenge a juror, they are to 
aſſign the cauſe z and if the cauſe alledged be not a good one, the 
inqueſt ſhall be taken. When the king is party, if the other ſide 
challenge any juror above the number allowed, he ought to ſhew 
cauſe of his challenge immediately, while the jury is full, and before 
they are ſworn. 

There may be a principal cauſe of challenge in civil actions, and a 
challenge for favour. The 228 challenge is in reſpect of par- 
tiality, or default of the ſherift, &c. Challenge tor favour, is when the 
plaintiff or defendant 1s tenant to the ſheriff, or if the ſheriff's ſon has 
married the daughter of the party, &c, 

CHALLENGE, among hunters. When hounds or beagles, at firſt 
finding the ſcent of their game, preſently open and cry, they are ſaid 
to challenge. 

CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an appellation given to any liquid, 
as wine or water, impregnated with particles of iron or ſteel. 

Dr. Short, in his hiſtory of the mineral waters, has claſſed them in- 
to the warm purging chalybeat, diuretic chalybeat, purging and plain 
ſulphur-waters. 

f the warm purging chalybeat waters, that of Buxton ſeems to 
de the principal. See the article BuxTroNn-WELLS. f 

The pur ing chalybeat contains a mineral ſpirit, ſulphur, vitriol, 
nitre, and = alt, with a calcarious earth, of which ſome particles 
are attracted by the load-{tone, which proves them to be iron: of 
theſe the Scarborough-ſpa is now in greateſt reputation. Sce SCAR- 
BOROUGH-SPA. 


The diuretic chalybeat water conſiſts of much the ſame principles 


with the former claſs, only the ſalts are in leſs proportion; of theſe 


there are great numbers in Yorkſhire. 

Dr. Monro, profeſſor of anatomy at Edinburgh, by pouring a tinc- 
ture of galls into common water, and diſſolving therein a ſmall quan- 
tity of /a/ mar/ts, adding ſome filings of iron and oil of vitriol, pro- 
cured a water exactly like the natural chalzbeat water; and he is of 
opinion, that where theſe waters are not to be had, the artificial 
water may be made to anſwer all their intentions, according to it's be- 
ing more or leſs cloſely kept, or expoſed in the air or heat, &c. 

CHAM, or KHAN, a word of much the ſame import as king in 
Engliſh : it is the title of the ſovereign princes of Tartary, and is 
likewiſe a A to the principal noblemen of Perſia. 

CH , In the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, is reckoned by Linnzus a 
ſpecies of concha, diſtinguiſhed by it's convex, equal, and potent 
valves. See CONCHA. 

Others make the chama a diſtinct genus, the ſhell of which is 
formed of two valves, which are both convex or gibboſe, and equal, 
and, though ſhut, always leave an opening in one part. There is a 
great variety among the ſeveral ſpecies of chama ; ſome being per- 

Aly ſmooth, ſome ſtriated, and ſome rugoſe, or even ſpinoſe; 
whilſt others are oblong, others roundiſh ; ſome equilateral, and 
* not ſo, &c. a . 

mong a great many elegant ſpecies of this genus we may reckon, 
1. The concha Venaria, 2 — ſhell, Sith a ſpinoſe edge. 
2. The y chama ; and, 3. The ziczac chama. 

CHAMADE, in war, a ſignal made by beat of drum for a con- 
ference with the enemy, when any thing is to be propoſed ; as a ceſ- 
ation of arms to bring off the dead, or a ſignal made by the beſieged 
when they have a mind to deliver up a place upon articles of capitu- 
lation : in which caſe there is a falbention of arms, and hoſtages de- 
| livered on both ſides. 

CHAMEBALANUS, in botany, a name given by many of the 
Greek authors to the apios, from it's having numerous tubera among 
it's roots, buried under ground. 

CHAMAXSERASUS is applied by Dioſcorides, and other bo- 
taniſts, to the alkekengi, or winter cherry. Care muſt be taken to 
diſtinguiſh between the plant and the ſhrub. * 

CHAMACLEMA, a name given by ſome botaniſts to the 
CROUND-=7vy, | 
; CHAM DAPHNE, the vinca pervinca of Pliny, &c. others call 
it the ſpurge-laurel. The name is applied by Columna, and others, 
to the broad-leaved ruſcus, or Alexandrian bay. Refer to BuTCHtR's- 

room, 

 CHAMADAPHNE is the name given by Buxbaum to the dwarf 
ay, from it's low ſtature, and it's reſemblance to the common bay- 
tree in the ſhape of it's leaves, which are oval and pointed. It is a 
new genus of plants, not obſerved by former botaniſts, and found fre- 
ary in boggy places, in the northern parts of the world. The 
owers conſiſt of one leaf each, and are of the globoſe, campani- 
orm kind; the fruit is divided into five cells, and contains a great 
number of very ſmall ſeeds of a roundiſh ſhape ; and the whole plant, 
mit's manner of growth, much reſembles our Solomon's-ſeal. See 
the article ANDROMEDA. 

CHAMADROPE, the common germander of ancient writers. 

CHAM LEON-thi/fle, in botany, a kind of thiſtle, of which 
there are two ſpecies, the white and black ; the former is an inno- 
cent plant; it's root eſculent; and a gum, which exſudates from it 
in the hot countries, is not only innocent, but agreeable, the women 
uſing it to perfume their breath, and chewing it in their mouths as 
we do maſtic. See IxIA. 


CHAMAMORUS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of five leaves, and the fruit is 1 of many acini, re- 


ons the 20585 There is only one ſpecies of it. 
HAMARODO ENDROS, in botany, dwarf roſe-bay, a 


— 


| commonly of a cubical torm. 


genus of the decandria monogynta claſs of plants, the flower of which 
is monopetalous, of an oval or campanulated form; and the fruit a 
roundiſh capſule, containing five cells. Miller makes it a ſpecies of 
the kalmia. 

CHAMAZAROPFS, dwarf-yA LM. See that article, 

CHAMZAXYLON, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the 

naphalium, or cud-weed. ; 

HAMANIM, in the Jewiſh antiquities, is the Hebrew name 
for that which the Greeks call pyreia, or pyrateria ; and St. Jerom in 
Leviticus has tranſlated fmulachra, in Iſaiah, delubra. Lev. ch. xxvii. 
ver. 30. Iſaiah, ch. xxvii. ver. . 

T heſe chamanim were, according to rabbi Solomon, idols expoſed 
to the ſun upon the tops of houſes. Abenezra ſays, they were port- 
___ or temples, made in the form of chariots, in honour of 
tne ſun. 

CHAMARIM, a word which occurs in the Hebrew Bible; and is 
tranſlated the prieſts of the idols, or prieſts cloathed in black, becauſe 
chamar ſignifies black, or blackneſs. 

CHAMBER, in owns a member of a lodging, or piece of an 


apartment, ordinarily intended for ſſerping in. As tothe proportions 


of chambers, their length ſhould be to the breadth as 14 to 1, or ſome 


{mall matter leſs, but ought never to exceed that proportion; and as 
tor the height, it ſhould be three-fourths of the breadth. The height 


of the chambers of the ſecond (tory, ſhould be a twelfth 77 leſs than 


the height of thoſe below: thus, if the height of the firſt ſtory be ſix- 
teen feet, that of the ſecond will be fourteen feet eight inches. The 
height of the third ſtory ſhould be only three-fourths of the ſecond. 

HAMBERS, bed. Regard ſhould be had, in building them, as 
well to the ſituation of the bed, as to that of the chimney. For 
which reaſon, the chimney ought not to be placed juſt in the midd e, 
but diſtant from it about two feet, or two and an half, in order to 
make room for the bed, which prevents this inequality from being 
diſcerned. Refer to BE D- chamber. 

CHAMBER, privy. Gentlemen of the privy-CHAMBER are ſervants 
of the king, who are to wait and attend en him and the queen at 
court, and in their diverſions, progreſſes, &c. 

Six of theſe are appointed by the lord-chamberlain, together with 
a peer, and the maſter of the ceremonies, to attend all ambaſſadors 
from crowned heads in their public entries. Their number is fifty. 

As a ſingular mark of favour, they are empowered to execute the 
king's verbal command, and without producing any written order ; 
their perſon and character being deemed ſuſſicient authority. They 
were originally inſtituted by Henry VII. | 

CHAMBER in policy, is uſed for the place where certain aſſemblies 
are held; alſo, for the aſſemblies themſelves. 

There are various kinds of theſe chambers ; ſome eſtabliſhed for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; others for matters of commerce, &c. Of 
the firſt kind among us was the 

CHAMBER, imperial, is a court or juriſdiQion held anciently at 
Spires, but ſince transferred to Wertſlar; in which are determined 
the differences ariſing among the princes and cities of the empire. 

This chamber has a right of judging by appeal, and is the laſt re- 
ſort of all civil affairs of the ſtates and ſubjects of the empire, in the 
ſame manner as the Aulic council reſiding at Vienna. Proceſſes are 
here almoſt endleſs, on account of the infinite number of ceremonies 
and formalities with which they are burdened, aud the reſtraints they 
are ſubje& to from the princes, &c. 

CHAMBER of accounts, is a ſovereign court in France, where ac- 
counts are rendered of all the king's revenues; inventories and avow- 
als thereof regiſtered, oaths of fidelity taken, and other matters re- 
ſpecting the finances tranſacted. 

CHAMBERS, eccleſiaſtical, of which there are nine in France, judge, 
by appeal, of differences about collecting the ty thes. 

CHAMBER of audience, or grand chamber, a juriſdiction in each 

arliament of France, the counſellors of which are called jugeurs, or 
Judges, as thoſe of the chamber of ingueſtt are called rapporteurs, re- 
porters of proceſſes by writing. | 

CHAMBER of the edict, or mi- party, a court eſtabliſhed by virtue of 
the edi of pacification in favour ot thoſe of the retormed religion. 
It is now ſuppreſſed. 

CHAMBER, aps/tolical, of Rome, that wherein affairs relating to the 
revenues of the church and the pope are tranſacted. 

CHAMBER, direction, is a court eſtabliſhed by Old Spain, for re- 
guiating thoſe affairs which relate to their commerce to the Spaniſh 

eſt Indies. 

CHAMBER of afſurance, in France, is a ſociety of merchants, and 
others, for carrying on the buſineſs of inſuring ; but in Holland, it 
denotes a court of juſtice, where cauſes relating to inſurances are 
tried. f 

CHAMBER of bool ſel lers, in Paris, is an aſſembly compoſed of a ſyn- 
dic and aſſiſtants, elected by four delegaies from the printers, and 
twelve from the bookſellers, who are to ſuperintend and N the 
printing buſineſs, the ſelling books, prints, &c. In the viſitation of 
books, performed by at leaſt three perſons of the ſociety, all libels re- 
pugnant to the honour of God, and the welfare of the ſtate, and all 
books printed in violation of the ſtate, are ſtopt, even with the mer- 
chandizes that may happen to be in the bales with ſuch libels, &e. 

CHAMBER of commerce, is an aſſembly of merchants and traders, 
where the affairs relating to trade are treated of. There are ſeveral 
eſtabliſhed in moſt of the chief cities in France; and in our own 
country we have lately ſeen chambers of this kind erected for carry- 
ing on the Britiſh herring fiſhery. 

CHAMBERS of the king, in our old records, ſignify the havens or 
ports of the kingdom. 

CHAMBER, in war, denotes tho place where the powder of a mine 
is lodged. 9 

CHAMBER of @ mine, a cavity of five or fix cubic feet, and is moſt 
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CHAMGH of a nurtar, or cannon, that part of the chace, much 
narrower than the reſt of the cylinder, where the powder lies. It is 
of a different form, ſometimes like a reverſed cone, ſometimes glo- 
bular, with a neck for it's communication with the cylinder, whence 
it is called a bottled chamber; but is generally 238 that being 
the form which is found by experience to _ the ball to the greateit 
diſtance. Mr. Muller recommends a chamber in all pieces of 24 
pound ball and upwards, whoſe diameter ſhould be two-thirds the 
diameter of the bore, and length equal to that diameter. See plate 
102, fig. 1. A. 

CHAMBERS, 7ron, in a fire-ſhip, are 10 inches long, and 3.5 in 
diameter. They are breeched againit a piece of wood fixed acrofs the 
ports, and let into another a little higher. When loaded, they are 
almolt filled with corned powder, and have a wooden tompion well 
driven into their muzzles. They are primed with a quick match 
thrult through their vents into the powder, with a part of it hanging 
out. When a ſhip is fired, they blow open the ports ; and the port- 
lids either fall downward, or are carried away, and thus give vent to 
the fire out of the ſides of the ſhip. 

CHAMBERDEKINS, in old writers, were poor Iriſh ſcholars, 
cloathed in mean habits, and living under no rule. They were ba- 
nithed England by ſtatute Henry V cap. 8. 

CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged with the management and 
direction of a chamber. Thete are almoſt as many kinds of cham- 
beriuins as chambers ; the principal of which are the anc, 5 

Lord Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, the fixth great officer of 
the crown, to whom belongs livery and lodging in the king's court; 
and there are certain fees 2. to him from each archbiſhop or biſhop, 
when they perform their homage to his majeſty ; and from all peers 
at their creation, or doing their homage. At the coronation of every 
king, he is to have forty ells of crimſon velvet for his own robes. 
This officer, on the coronation-day, is to bring the king his ſhirt, coif, 
and wearing cloaths; and after the king is dreſſed, he claims his bed, 
and all the furniture of his chamber, for his fees : he alſo carries at 
the coronation, the coif, gloves, and linen to be uſed by the king, 
and. the robes-royal and crown: he dreſſes and undreſſes the king on 
that day, waits on him before and after dinner, &c. | 

To this officer belongs the care of providing all things in the 
houſe of lords in the time of parliament ; to him alſo belongs the 
government of the palace of i eſtminſter : he diſpoſes likewiſe of 
the re of ſtate, to be carried before the king, to what lord he 

leaſes. 

, Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the houſhold, an officer who has the over- 
ſight and direction of all officers belonging to the king's chambers, 


except the precinct of his majeſty's bed-chamber. 


He has the overlight of the officers of the wardrobe at all the king's 
houſes, and of the removing wardrobes, or of beds, tents, revels, mv- 
ſic, comedians, hunting, meſſengers, &c. retained in his majeſty's 
ſervice. He moreover has the overſight and direction of the 7 
jeants at arms, of all phyſicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, barbers, the 
kings chaplains, &c. and adminitters the oath to all officers above 

airs. 

Other chamberlains are thoſe of the king's court of exchequer, of 
North Wales, of Cheſter, of the city of London, &c. in which caſes 
this officer is generally the receiver of all rents and revenues belong- 
ing to the place whereof he is chamberlain. 

In the exchequer there are two chamberlains who keep a controul- 
ment of the pells of receipts and exitus, and have certain keys of the 
treaſury, records, &c. | 

CHAMBERLAIN of Londn keeps the city money, which is laid up 
in the chamber of London: he al ſo preſides over the affairs of maſters 
and apprentices, and makes free of the city, &c. | 

His office laſts only a year, but the cuſtom uſually obtains to re- 
_ the ſame perſon, unleſs charged with any miſdemeanor in his 
office. 

CHAMBRANLE, among builders, an ornament of lone or 
wood bordering the three ſides of doors, windows, and chimnies. It 
is different according to the ſeveral orders, and conſiſts of three parts, 
viz. the top called the traverſe, and the two ſides, the aſcendants. 

"The chambranle of an ordinary door is frequently called the door- 


caſe; and that of a window, the window-frame: this is generally 


when it is plain, and without mouldings. |; 

CHAMELEIA, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by ſome authors 
as a name for a peculiar ſpecies of CHA MA, but by 1 as a name 
for all thoſe came that have ſmooth ſurfaces, which are a very great 
number. | 

CHAM FER, or CHAMFERET, in architecture, an ornament 
conh{ting of half a ſcotia; being a kind of ſmall furrow, or gutter, 
on a column; called alſo ftrix, and /tria. 

CHAMYFERINCG, or CHAMFRAINING, is uſed for cutting the 
edge, or end of any thing atlope, or BEVEL. 

CHAMOS, in zoology, is uſcd by ſome, particularly the French, 
for the creature from whole ſkin the chamois leather is made, See 
plate 70. 

It is known among naturaliſts by the name of xUPICaPRA. Tt 
is very common in the mountains of Helvetia, and in many other 
places. In the figure of it's body it feems to approach very much to 
the (tag kind; it's belly, forch-ad, inner part of it's ears and throat, 
are White; it has a yellow {troke on each fide near the eyes, and the 
reſt of the body is a deep brown; it's tail alſo is of che — colour, 
and that equa'ly on all ſides, not white on that part next the body, as 
is the caſe in the deer. 

The male and female both have horns, which are a hand's-breadth 
and an half long, rough towards the bottom, and fomewhat knotty; 
a new knot growing every year; they are nearly ſtrait, but at the 
top bent into the ſhape of a hook, black, and not ſmooth, but longi- 
tudinally ſtriatecd with lender (freaks, and their inner cavity is filled up 
na fold bone proceeding from tis Akull. | 


CAMOMILE, anthems, in botany, a genus of the ſyngengfin 
lygamia ſuperflua claſs. I' s charaQters aret heſe: it is a plant with a 
compound tiower, the border or rays of the flower bein compoſed of 
many female flowers, whoſe petals are ſtretched out like tongues on 
one fide. The middle or diſk of the flower is compoſed of many ber- 
maphrodite florets, which are funnel-fhaped, erect and cut into hve 
paris at the top. The germen is ſituated at the bottom, which after. 
wards becomes an oblong naked feed, There are fiſteen ſpecics, 

The firſt fort is the common chamomile, which grows in plenty up- 
n commons, and other waſte lands: it is a trailing perennial plant 
which puts out roots from the branches as they lie on the ground. 
The flowers of this fort are ordered for medicinal uſe; but the mar. 
ket people generally ſell the double flowers, which are much larger 
but not lo | rong as the ſingle. 5 

The ſecond fort is a common annual weed, which grows among 
corn: it flowers in May, ſo is called May-weed ; though ſome have 
applied that title improperly to the c fertida, which rarely flowers 
till late in June ; this is the third fort. 

Another ſort is the PELLITORY of Spain, the roots of which are 
uſed for the tooth- ach; being extremely warm, when they are ap- 
plied to the part affected, they draw out the cold rheum, and are often 
ſerviceable. 

The common chamenule is digeſtive, laxative, and emollient ; it 
mitigates pain, and promotes the menſes and urine ; the leaves dried are 
{aid to anſwer theſe purpoſes better than any other part of the plant: 
for all others, the flowers are uſed. Theſe are given in infuſion, as a 
_m emetic, very large quantities of the infuſion being drank warm, 

hey are allo ufcd in emollient decoctions, and are a general ingre- 
dient in clyſters. It is very remarkable of the flowers of this plant, 
that like thoſe of the common yarrow, they yield by diſtillation a 
fine {ky-blue oil. 

CHAMOS, or CHEMOSH, the idol or god of the Moahites. 

CHAMPADA, in botany, a genus of trees with p*!yperalous 
flowers, and a large fruit reſembling a melon, much prized by the 
people of Malacca. The tree is 3 and very full of knotty 
branches, which, when cut, throw forth a thick and acrid juice liks 
that of tithymal. The fruit is, when ripe, 12 or 14 inches long, 
and as much in circumference where broadeſt. 

CHAMPAGNE, in heraldry, a name given by Ferne, and ſome 
other writers, to the line differing from the common lines, and called 
allo URDEE, and by Upton vere, from it's reſemblance to the ends of 
the figures of that fort of fur which is called vair by heralds. 

A Point CHAMPAIN, in heraldry, is a mark of dithonour in the coat 
of arms of him who kills a priſoner of war after he has cried quarter. 

CHAMPART, in our o!d cuſtoms, a duty, or tenure, by which 
the tenant was to pay part of the fruits of the ground of the lord. 
It is alſo written chaumpert, and in the middle-age Latin is called 
campipars, camparciume | 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPERTORS, are thoſe who more 
pleas, or ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, either by their own pro- 
curement or others ; and ſue them at their proper coſts, to have part 
of the land, or other matter in variance: againſt whom lies a writ of 
chaniparty. | 

CHAMPARTY, or CHAMPERTY, in law, a maintenance of an- 
man in his ſuit, upon condition of having part of the thing in queſ- 


tion, be it lands or goods, iu caſe it be recovered. 


The word comes from the French champ, field, and parti, divided: 
the field, or thing conteſted for, being ſuppoſed to be divided between 
the champartor, or maintainer, and die perſon in-whoſe right he ſues. 

This ſeems to have been an ancient grievance ; for notwith{tand- 
ing ſeveral ſtatutes againſt it, and a form of writ accommodated to 
them, in the time of Edward I. yet in that of Edward III. it was 
enacted, that whereas redreſs on the former ſtatute was only to be 
had in the king's bench, which then followed the court; for the fu- 
ture it ſhould likewiſe be cognizable by the juſtices of the common 
pleas, and judges of aſſize. At 

CHAMPION, properly ſignifies a perſon who undertakes a com- 
bat in the place or quarrel of another; and ſometimes the word is 
uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe. TR 

It appears that champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the word, were per- 
ſons who fought inſtead of thoſe who, by cuſtom, were obliged to ac- 
cept the duel, but had a juſt excuſe for diſpenſing with it, as being too 
old, infirm, or eccleſiaſtics, and the-like. 

Such cauſes as could not be decided by the courſe of common law, 
were often tried by ſingle combat ; and he who had the good fortuns 
to conquer, was always reputed to have juſtice on his ſide, Champions 
who fought for intereſt only were deemed infamous : theſe hired 
themlelves to the nobility, to fight for them in caſe of need, and did 
homage for their penſion, | 

When two champions were choſen to maintain a cauſe, it was always 
required that there ſhould be a decree of the judge to authorile the 


combat: when the judge had pronounced ſentence, the accuſed threw 


a gave or pledge, originally a glove or gantlet, which being taken 
up by the accuſer, they were both taken into ſafe cultody, till the day 
of battle appointed by the judge. 

Before the champions took the ficld, their heads were ſhaved to 2 
kind of crown or round, which was left at the top: then they made 
an oath, that they believed the perſon who retained them to be in 
the right, &c. They always engaged on foot, and with no other 
weapon than a club and a ſhield, which weapons were bleſſed in 
the field by the prieſt, with a world of ceremonies and they al- 


ways made an offering to the church, that God might aſſiſt them in 


the battle. 


The action began with railing, and giving each other ill lan- 
guage; and at the ſound of a trumpet, they went to blows. Atter 
the number of blows or encounters expreſſed in the cartel, the 
judges of the combat threw a rod into the air, to advertiſe the 
champions that the combat was ended. If it laſted till age of 

; 2 Cl 


ended with equal advantage on both ſides, the accuſed was reputed 
the victor. If the conquered champron fought in the cauſe of a 
woman, and it was a 1 offence, the woman was burnt, and 
the champion hanged. It it was the champion of a man, and the 
crime capital, the vanquiſhed was immediately difarmed, led out of 
the field, and hanged, together with the party whoſe caule he 
maintained. If the crime was not capital, he not only made ſa- 
tisfaction, but had his right hand cut off: the accuſed was to be 
cloſe confined in priſon, till the battle was over. 

CHAMPION of the king, a perſon whole office it is, at the co- 
ronation of our kings, to ride armed into Weltminſter-hall, while 
his majeſty is at dinner there, and, by the proclamation of a he- 
rald, make challenge to this effect, viz. * That if any man hall 
deny the king's title to the crown, he is there ready to defend it 
in ſingle combat,” &c. Which done, his majeſty drinks to him, 
and ſends him a gilt cup, with a cover, full of wine, which the 
champiin drinks, and has the cup for his fee. 

CHAMPION, or CHAMPAIN /ands, are thoſe which are not in- 
cloſed; or large helds, downs, or places, without hedges or 


CHANCE, in a general ſenſe, is a term applied to events, not 
neceſſarily produced, as the natural effects of any proper toreknown 
auſe. 

: We certainly mean no more in ſaying, that a thing happened 

dy chance, than that it's cauſe is unknown to us: for chance it- 

ſelf is no natural agent or cauſe; it is incapable of producing any 

effect, and is no more than a creature of man's own making; for 

the things dene in the corporeal world, are really done by the 
arts of the univerſal matter, acting and ſuffering, according to the 
ws of motion eſtabliſhed by the Author of nature, 

Chance is alſo confounded with fate and deſtiny. 

Cnaxcr is more particularly uſed for the probability of an 
event, and is greater or leſs, according to the number of chances 
by which it may happen, compared with the number of chances 
by whch it may either happen or fail. Thus, if an event has 
three chances to happen, and two to fail, the probability of it's 
happening may be eſtimated 3, and the probability of it's failing 3. 
Therefore, it the probability of happening and failing be added to- 
gether, the ſum will always be equal to unity. 

If the probabilities of happening and ſailing are unequal, there 
is what is commonly called odds for or againſt the happening or 
failing, which odds are proportional to the number of chances for 
happening or failing. 

The expectation of obtaining any thing is eſtimated by the va- 
lue of that thing, multiplied by the probability of obtaining it. 
The riſk of loſing any thing is eſtimated by the value of that thing, 
multiplied by the probability of loſing it. If from the expec- 
tations which the gameſters have upon the whole ſum depolited, 
the particular fams they depoſit, that is, their own ſtakes be ſub- 
tracted, there will remain the gain, if the difference is politive ; 
or the loſs, if the difference is negative. Again, if from the” re- 
ſpective expectations which either gameſter has upon the ſum de- 

ſited by his adverſary, the riſk of loſing what he himſelf depoſits 
G ſubtraQed, there will likewiſe remain his gain or loſs. 

If there is a certain number of chances by which the poſſeſſion 
of a ſum can be ſecured, and alſo a certain number of chances by 
which it may be loſt, that ſum may be inſured for that part of it, 
which ſhall be to the whole, as the number of chances there is to 
lole it, is to the number of all the chances. For the manner of ap- 


plying the doctrine of chances to gaming and annuities, ſee the ar- 
ticles GAMING and INTEREST. . 


CHANxCE-medley, in law, is the accidental killing of a man, not 


altogether without the killer's fault, though without any evil in- 
tention 3 and is where one is doing a lawtul act, and a perſon is 
killed thereby : for if the a& be unlawtul, it is felony, 

The difference betwixt chance-medley and manſlaughter is this: 
if a perſon caſt a ſtone, which. happens to hit one, and he dies; or 
if a workmary in throwing down rubbiſh from a houſe, aſter 
warning to take care, kill a perſon, it is chance-medley and miſad- 
venture: but if a perfon throws ſtones on the highway, where 
props uſually paſs ; or a workman throws down rubbiſh from a 
houſe in cities and towns where people are continually paſſing; or 
if a man whips his horſe in the ſtreet, to make him gallop, and 
the horſe runs over a child and kills it, it is manſlaughter : but if 
another whips the horſe, it is manſlaughter in him, and chance- 
medley in the rider. In chance-medley, the offender forfcits his 
goods, but has a pardon of courſe. 

CHANCEL, a particular part of the fabric of a Chriſtian 
church ; or that part of the choir between the altar and the baluſ- 
trade that incloſes it, where the miniſter is placed at the celebration 
of the communion. 

CnAxcET, among us, is alſo the rector's freehold and part of 
his glebe, and therefore he is obliged to repair it; but where the 
rectory is impropriate, the impropriator muſt do it. 

CHANCELLOR, an officer, ſuppoſed originally to have been 
a notary or ſcribe under the emperors, and named cancellarius, be- 
cauſe he ſat behind a lattice, called in Latin cancel!us, to avoid 
being crowded by the people. 

ccording to a late treatiſe, the chancellor originally preſided over 
a political _ of ſecretaries, for the writing of treaties, and 
other public bulineſs ; and the court of equity, under the old con- 

Hmiton, was held before the king and his council in the palace, 
where one ſupreme court for buſineſs of every kind was kept. At 
firſt 1 e chancellor became a judge, to hear and determine petitions 
" the king, which were preferred to him; and in the end, as bu- 
nels increaſed, the people addreſſed their ſuit to the chancellor, 


and not to the king; and thus the chancellir's equitable power, b 
degrees, commenced by preſcription. | . = WY 
No. 41. Vol. I. 
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Lird High CHANCELLOR of Great Britain, or Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, is the highelt honour of the long robe, being 
made fo per traditionem magni figilli per dominum regem, and by tak- 
ing the vaths: he is the firſt perſon of the realin next after the 
king and princes of the blood, in all civil affairs; and is the chief 
adminiſtrator of juſtice next to the ſovereign, being the judge of the 
court of chancery. 

All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict rules of the law in their 
judgment : but the chancellor is inveited with- the king's abſolute 
power, to moderate the written law, governing his judgment 
purely by the law of nature and conſcience, and ordering all 
things according to equity and juſtice. - In this reſpe& Staunford 
ſays, the chancellor has two powers, one abſolute, and the other 
ordinary: meaning, that although by his ordinary power, in ſome 
caſes, he muſt oblerve the forms of proceedings, as other inferior 
judges; yet, in his abſolute power, he is not limited by the law, 
but by conſcience and equity. 

The lord-chancellzy not only keeps the king's great ſeal, but alſo 
all patents, commiſſions, warrants, &c. from the king, are, be- 
fore they are ſigned, peruſed by him: he has the diſpoſition of 
all cceleſiaſtical benefices in the gift of the crown, under twenty 
pounds a year, in his majeſty's books; and he is the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords. See the article PARLIAMENT. | 

CHANCELLOR of a cathedral, an officer that hears leſſons and lec- 
tures read in the church, either by himſelf or his-vicar ; to correct 
and ſet right the reader when he reads amiſs; to inſpect ſchools ; 
to hear canſes; apply the ſeal, write and diſpatch the letters of the 
chapter; keep the books; take care that there be frequent preach- 
ings, both in the church and out of it; and aſſign the office of 
preaching to whom he pleaſes, 

CHANCELLOR of a dicceſe, a lay officer under a biſhop, who is 
judge of his court. See the article BiSHoP's-court. 

© HANCELLOR of /he duchy of Lancaſter, an officer appointed 
chiefly to determine controverſies between the king and his tenants 


of the duchy-land, and otherwiſe to direct all his majeſty's affairs 


belonging to that court. See DuCHy-court. 

CHANCELLOR of the exchequer, an officer who preſides in that 
court, and takes care of the intereſt of the crown. 

He is always in commiſſion with the lord-treaſurer for the letting 
of crown-lands, &c. and has power, with others, to compound 
for forfeitures of lands, upon penal ſtatutes : he has alſo great au- 
thority in managing the royal revenues, and in matters relating to 
the firſt fruits. 

CHANCELLOR of the order of the GarTER, and other military 
orders, 1s an officer who ſeals the commiſſions and mandates of the 
chapter and ailembly of the knights, keeps the regiſter of their 
proceedings, and delivers acts thereof under the ſeal of their 
order, 

CHANCELLOR ef an univerſity is he who ſeals the diplomas, or 
letters of degrees, proviſion, &c. given in the univerſity. 

The chancellor of Oxford is uſually one of the prime nobility, 
choſen by the fludents themſelves in convocation. He is their 
chief magiſtrate ; his office is durante vita, to govern the univerſity, 
preſerve and defend it's rights and privileges, convoke ailembiies, 
and do juſtice among the members under his juriſdiction, 

Under the chancelkr is the vice-chancellor, who is choſen an- 
nually, being nominated by the chancellor, and elected by the uni- 
verſity in convocation : he is always at the head of ſome college, 
and in holy orders. His proper office is to execute the chancellor's 
power, to govern the univerlity according to her ſtatutes, to ſee 
that officers and ſtudents do their duty, that courts be duly called, 
Ke. When h& enters upon his office, he chooſes four pro-vice- 
chancellors out of the heads of the colleges, to execute his power in 
his abſence. | 

The chancellor of Cambridge is alſo uſually one of the prime 
nobility, and, in moſt reſpects, the ſame as that at Oxford, only 
he does not hold his office durante vita, but may be elected every 
three years. Under the chancellor there is a commilſſary, who holds 
a court of record for all privileged perſons and ſcholars under the 
degree of maſter of arts, where all cauſes are tried and determined 
by the civil and ſtatute-law, and by the cuſtom of the univer- 
ſity. | 

"The vice-chaxceller of Cambridge is choſen annually, by the ſe- 
nate, out of two perſons nominated by the heads of the ſeveral 
colleges and halls. | | 3 

CHANCERON, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the French 
writers to the ſmall caterpillar that eats the corn, and does valt miſ- 
chief in their public granaries. The butterfly which produces this 
creature has white wings with black ſpots in them. The cater- 
pillar, when firſt hatched, is one of the ſmalleſt that we are ac- 
quainted with. It ſpins a great number of fine threads, as ſoon as 
hatched from the egg, and in many of theſe it faſtens itſelf to every 
thing that lies near it. | 

CHANCRE, in medicine, a malignant ulcer, which gnaws and 
eats the fleſh, uſually occaſioned by ſome yenereal diſorder, 

Chancres are reputed among the firſt ſymptoms that appear in 
the venereal diſeaſe ; and Antonius Muſa e obſerves, that 
the puſhes on the prepuce, glans, or both, are occaſioned by the 
ſharpneſs of humours which are ſtirred in the time of coition, and 
the malignant quality of the venereal taint contained in the vagina, 
or that flows from the adverſe party. This being premiſed, it is 
certain, the chancres on the franum and prepuce differ much from 
thoſe on the glands and other parts. 

CHANDELIER, in ſortification, a kind of moveable wooden 
frame, made of two upright ſtakes, about ſix feet high, each 

ſupported by three buttreſſes; the interval of theſe two pieces is 
filled with faſcines or faggots, to cover the workmen inſtcad of a 
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The chandeliers differ from blinds only in this, that the former | 


cover the men only before, whereas the latter cover them alſo 
above. They are uſcd in approaches, galleries, and mines; to 
hinder the workmen from being driven from their ſtations; 
CHANDELIER likewiſe ſignifies a candleſtick, lamp, &. 
CHANE, xa, in ichthyology, a name given to a kind of ſea- 
pearch, a ſpecies of the /abrus, called by ſome Greek writers Hi- 


ATULA CHANNA and CHAUNUS; Which fee. 


CHANFRIN, in the manege, the fore part of a horſe's head, 
extending from under the ears along the interval between the eye- 
brows down to the noſe. 

CHANGE, in the manege. To change a horſe, or to change 
hand, is to turn or bear the horſe's head from one hand to the 
other, from the right to the left, or from the left to the right. 
You ſhould never change your horſe without puſhing him forward 
upon the turn; and after the turn, pulh him on ſtrait, in order to 


{top. 
CHANGER, or CHAUNGER, an officer belonging to the 
king's mint, who changes money for gold or ſilver bullion. 
CHANGER, or money-CHANGER, is a banker who deals in the ex- 
change, receipt, and payment of monies. : 
CHANGES, in arithmetic, &c. are the permutations or vari- 
ations of any number of quantities, with regard to their poſition, 
order, &c. Sce Syſtem ot ARITHMETIC. 


CHANNA, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh reſembling the 
ſea-pearch. 

HANNADELLA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the lebrus, 
and alſo called ſacheltus and hepatus piſcis: it is known at Marſeilles 
by the name of channa. 

CHANNEL is applied to divers arms of the ſea, where the wa- 
ter runs within the land; or to certain narrow ſeas, confined be- 
tween two adjacent continents, or between an iſland and continent, 
as St. George's channel, &C. 


CHANNEL of the volute, in the Tonic capital, the face of the cir- 
cumvolution incloſed by a liſtel. 


CHANNEL of the larmier, the hollow ſoſſit of a cornice, which 
makes the pendant mouchette. | 

CHANNEL of the mouth of @ horſe, in the manege, is that con- 
cavity in the middle of the lower jaw, appointed for a place to the 
tongue ; which being bounded on each ſide by the bars, terminates 
in the grinders. It thould be large enough not to be preſſed with 
the bit mouth. 

CHANT, cantus, a term particularly applied to vocal church- 
mulic. In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory we find mention made of divers 
kinds of chants; as, 1. The _— eſtablilhed by St. Ambroſe, 
2. The Gregorian chan!, called alfo the Roman chant ; which is 
{till retained in the churches under the name of plain ſong, for in 
this the choir and people ſing in uniſon. 

CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſtened near the 
ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall to ſupport 
two or three rows of tiles; fo placed as to prevent the rain water 
from trickling down the ſides of the walls. 

CHANTOR, in the Jewiſh antiquities. A great number of Le- 
. vites were employed as chantors in the temple of Jeruſalem, to ſing 
the praiſes of God, and to play upon inſtruments before his altar. 
In the reign of David there were 40co ſinging men, with their 
heads and preſident. They ſometimes appeared dreſſed in tunics of 
fine linen. 

CHANTOR, or cheriſter, a ſinger in the choir of a cathedral, 
All great chapters have chantors and chaplains, to eaſe and afliſt the 

- canons, and officiate in their abſence, 

CHANTOR is uſed, by way of eminence, for the præcentor, or 
maſter of the choir, which is one of the firſt dignities of the chapter. 
He bears the cope and ſtaff at folemn ſeſtivals, and gives tune to 
the reſt at the beginning of pſalms and anthems. At St. David's, in 
Wales, where they have no dean, he is next in dignity to the 
bithop. 

The ancients called the chantor, primicerius cantorum. 

To him formerly belonged the direction of the deacons, and other 
inferior miniſters. 

CHAOASES, an order of horſe in the ſervice of the grand ſig- 
nior: they always go out with the grand baſhaw. 

CHAOLOGY, the hiſtory or deſcription of the cHAOs. 

Orpheus, in his che, ſets forth the different alterations, ſecre- 
tions, and divers forms, which matter went through till it became 
inhabitable ; this amounts to the ſame with what we etherwiſe call 
coſmageny, or the creation of the world. 

CHAOMANTIA, among the fanciful chemiſts, is the art of 
making preſages from the obſervations on the air. 

CHAOS, that confuſion in which matter lay before the Almighty 
began the ſix days work of creation. | 

he ancient poets, and Ovid in particular, repreſent the chass 
thus : that there was neither ſun to make any day, nor moon to 
enlighten the night ; that the earth was not yet K in the circum- 
ambient air, nor the ſea bounded by any ſhore ; but that the earth, 
air, and water, were one undigeſted maſs ; conſequently, that the 
earth was not hardened to it's proper element, the water was un- 
navigable, the air groſs and not enlightened, and, in ſhort, there 
was nothing in the univerſe that had put on it's proper form. 


All the ancient ſophiſts, ſages, &c. hold that chavs was the firſt | 


principle; the poets make him a god, who was the father of all 
the other gods. Among the mederns, Dr. Burnet repreſents the 
chaos, out of which the world was framed, to be at fr intire, un- 
divided, and univerſally rude and deformed ; then ſhews how it 
came divided into it's reſpective regions, and obſerves, that, ex- 
cepting Ariſtotle, and a few others, who aſſerted, that the world 
was always, from eternity, of the ſame form and ſtructure as at 
. preſent, it has been a prevailing opinion in all ages, that what we 
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call the terreſtrial globe, was originally an undigeſted maſs 
geneous matter, called cht, and no more than the rudiments x d 
materials of the preſent world. According to Mr. Whiiton the | 
ancient chazs, or origin of our earth, was the atmoſphere of : Cc 
met; fo that every planet with him is a comet, formed into 
laſting condition; and a comet is a chaos or planet, unformed Ty in 
19. primeval ſtate. 929 55 
he pretent opinion, however, is, that matter was cre 

that God gave 9 motion; that this motion, firſt — 2 
hand of God, is fuffcient of itſelt to produce all the wo Fw, 
we obferve in the vilible world. A philoſopher, who ſhould be 
hardy enough to explain the mechaniſm, and even the hit formatic 
of things, barely by the law of motion, and ſay, Give me matter 
and motion, and I will make a world,” ought firſt to demo 4 
that exiſtence and motion are not ellential to matter; for without 
this precaution, this philoſopher, ſeeing nothing in the wonderful 
works which nature has produced, but what motion only might 
have effected, will be apt to fall into atheiſm. a 
Let us open our eyes then on the dangerous enthuſiafm of form. 
ing ſyſtems, and believe with Mofes, that, when God created mat - 
ter, the heaven and the earth out of nothing, he determined, by fo © 
many particular acts of his will, all the different materials, w ich 
in the courle of the tollowing operations ſerved for the formation of 
the world. In the laſt tive days of the creation, God only diſpoſed 
every being in the place he had d.ftined for it, to form the ſplendid 
picture of the univerle, That before the fiat was a confuſed mas 
and the ſcene of the world opened, as the almighty voice of it's 
Creator ranged the different beings in that wonderful order which 
conſtitutes it's preſent beauty. 

Far from being of opinion that this notion of a cht was parti. 


of hetero. 


nftrate, 


cular to Moſes, all nations, barbarous or civilized, feem to have 


imbibed this notion from the ſame common ſource, notwithſtandir; 


8 


preſerved one common tradition of a ſtate of darkneſs and confu. 


nion, prior to the creation of the world; and it is probable 1 


hey 


the ignorance of the people, and the fictions of the pocts, have 10 
much diſguiſed it. 


5 in the old Italic verſion of Luke, ch. xvi. ver. 26, is 
the f. 


ace between heaven and hell, which the evangeliſt calls gagua, 
a gult or abyſs. 

CHAO» ſignifies the air, according to Paracelſus; and, 

CHAOSDA, is a term uſed by him for the plague, 

CHAP, among zoologilts, denotes either of the mandibles of 4 
bird's beak, which are dilti:guithed by upper and lower. 

CHAP, a fiſſure or tumour in the ficth. Vide CIIE Alx. 

CHAPEAU is ſometimes uſed to denote the cap or coronet, 
armed with ermin, borne by dukes ; and of late trequently inet 
with above an helmet inſtead of a wreath, under gentlemen's Or 
noblemen's crelts. See Plate 9, ſig. 91. 

The ereſt is borne on the chapeau ; and by the chapeau the creſt 
and coat are ſeparated ; it being a rule, that no grelt mult touch the 
{hicld immediately. * 

CHAPEL, a kind of little church, ſerved by an incumbent, pro- 
perly under the denomination of a chaplain. 

Chapcls are of two kinds, the one confecrated, and held as bene- 
fices ; the other ſecular, qu. of the nature of oratories. 

The firſt are built apart, and at a diſtance from the pariſh church' 
being neither parithes, cathedrals, nor priories, but ſubſiſting of 
themſelves. They are ſerved by ſome inferior paſtor, provided 
either by the rector of the pariſh, or by thoſe for whoſe care and 
benefit they are intended, by prayers, or preaching merely: fbme 
of theſe are alſo parochial, being allowed the rights of chriſtening 


and burial. 


The ſecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining to a church, 
as a part thereof, having only a deſk, &c. to read prayers in; and, 
in the Romith churches, an altar to celebrate maſs on ; but without 
any baptiſtery or font. 

CHAPELS,. free, are thoſe chapels of eaſe, which have a ſettled 
revenue for perpetual maintenance of a paſtor, &c. by the chari- 
table donatives of lands or rents beſtowed on them ; fo as not to be 
os charge either to the rector or the pariſhioners. They are thus 
called, becauſe free from all epiſcopal juriſdiction, and to be viſited 
only by the founder and his — A 

CHAPEL is alſo a name given to a printer's working-houſe, be- 
cauſe, ſay ſome, printing was firſt actually performed in chapels. 
In this ſenſe they ſay, the laws of the chapel, the ſecrets of the 


chapel, &c. 


* 


-HAPEL, nights of the, called alfo poor knights of Windſor 
were inſtituted by Henry VIII. in his teſtament. Their number 


was at firſt thirteen, but has been ſince * to twenty-ſix. 


They alliſt in the funeral ſervices of the kings of England: they 
are ſubject to the office of the canons of Windſor, and live on pen- 
lions aſſigned them by the order of the garter. They bear a 
blue or red cloak, with the arms of St. George on the left 
ſhoulder. ws 

CHAPELET, in the manege, a couple of ſtirrup-leathers, 
mounted each of them with a ſtirrup, and joined at top in a ſort of 
leather buckle, called the head of the chapelet, by which they are 
made faſt to the pummel of the ſaddle, after being adjuſted to the 
rider's length and bore. They are uſed both to avoid the trouble of 
taking up or letting down the ſtirrups, cvery time that the gentle- 
man mounts on a different horſe and ſaddle, and to ſupply the place 
of the academy ſaddles, which have no ſtirrups to them. 

CHAPELING 4 ſhip, is the art of turning her round in a light 
breeze of wind, when the is cloſe-hauled, ſo that ſhe will lie the 
ſame way ſhe did before. The negligence of the ſteerſman, or 4 
ſudden gale of wind, generally occaſions this. 

CHAPELRY, the precin& belonging to a chapel, in contra- 
diſtinction from a pariſh, or that belonging to a church. 


CHAPERON, 
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APERON, a hood or covering for the head, formerly worn 

Sq 4 5 and women. Hence . became the name o thoſe 
little Ihields, containing death's heads, and other funeral devices, 
placed upon the foreheads of horſes that drew hearſes at pompous 
2 0 PERON of a bit mouth, ſignifies the end of the bit that joins 
to the branch jult by the banquet. In ſcatch mouths the chaperon is 

nd, in others it is oyal. 

CHAPITERS, in architecture, the ſame with capitals, See the 
article CAPITAL ' | 

CHAPITERS with mouldings, arc thoſe which have no ornaments, 
as the Tuſcan and Doric. | | 

CHAPITERS with ſculptures, thoſe which are adorned with leaves 
and carved work, the fineſt of which belong to the Corinthian 
e in law, formerly ſignified a ſummary of ſuch 
matters as were inquired of, or preſented before juſtices in eyre, 
juſtices of aſſize or of the peace, in their ſeſſions. 

CHAPITERS, at this time, denote ſuch articles as are delivered 
by the mouth of the juſtice in his charge to the inqueſt. 

CHAPLAIN, is properly a perſon provided with a chapel, or 
who diſcharges the duty of one. 

CHAPLAIN likewiſe denotes an eccleſiaſlical perſon in the 
houſe of a prince or perſon of quality, who officiates in their chapels, 


tc. 
1 The king of Great Britain hath forty-eight chaplains in ordinary, 
uſually eminent doctors in divinity, who wait four each month, 
reach in the chapel, read the ſervice to the family, and to the 
2 in his private oratory, and ſay grace in the abſence of the 
clerk of the cloſet. Beſides, there are twenty-four chaplains at 
Whitehall, fellows of Oxford or Cambridge, who preach in their 
turns, and are allowed 3ol. per annum each. 

According to the ſtatute of Henry VIII. the perſons veſted with 
a power of retaining chaplains, together with the number each is 
allowed to gualify, are as follows: an archbiſhop, eight; a duke or 
biſhop, ſix; marquis or earl, five; viſcount, four; baron, knight 
of the garter, or lord chancellor, three; a ducheſs, marchioneſs, 
counteſs, baroneſs, the treaſurer, and comptroller of the king's 
- houſe, clerk of the cloſet, the king's ſecretary, dean of the chapel, 

almoner and maſter of the rolls, eaci of them two; chief juſtice of 
the king's bench, and warden of the cinque-ports, each one. 
All thele chaplains may purchaſe a licenſe oft aiſpenſation, and 
take two benefices with cure of fouls. A chaplam muſt be re- 
tained by letters teſtimonial under hand and feal ; for it is not ſuf- 
ficient that he ſerves as chaplain in the family. 

CHAPLAINS of the pope, are the auditors or judges of cauſes in 
the lacred palace. They were originally as many as the pope pleaſed 
to ſummon; but pope Sixtus IV. reduced their number to four. 

CHAPLAIN if the order of Malta, otherwiſe called diaco, and 
clerk conventual, is uſed for the ſecond rank or claſs in that order. 
The knights make the firſt rank. 

CHAPLET, a ſtring of beads uſed by the Roman catholics 
to count the number of their prayers. The invention of it is aſ- 
eribed to Peter, the hermit, who probably learned it of the Turks, 
as they owe it to the Eaſt Indians. 

Chaplets are ſometimes called pater naſters, and are made of coral, 
of diamonds, of wood, &c. The common chaplet contains fifty 
ave-marias, and five pater noſters. There is alſo a chaplet of our 
Saviour, conſiſting of thirty-three beads, in honour of his thirty- 
three years living upon earth, inſtituted by father Michael, the Ca- 
maldulian. The prayer of the muſſulmen conſiſts only of, praiſe 
to God, or glory to God, for each brad. 

Dandini obſerves, that the Mahometan chaplets differ from thoſe 
of the Roman catholics, in that they are all of the ſame bigneſs, 
and have not that diſtinction into decads, though they conliſt of 
ſixty-beads. The devotees of the ſect of Fo, in China, always 
wear a chaplet about their necks, and round their arms, conſiſting 
of 130 middle- ſized beads, and eight conſiderably larger; and all the 
while they are tumbling th: fe beads they repeat na-me-o-to-fo, See 
RosSARv. | 

CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, in architecture, a ſmall ornament 
carved into round beads, pearls, olives, and pater-noſters, as is fre- 
_ done in baguettes. * Plate 157, fig: 12.) 

CHAPPAR, a courier of the king of Perſia, who carries diſ- 
patches between the court and the provinces. When he ſets out, 
the maſter of the horſe furniſhes him with a ſingle horſe, and when 
that is weary, he diſmounts the firſt horſeman he meets, and takes 
his horle. "There is no pardon for a traveller who ſhould refuſe to 
let a chappar have his horſe, nor for any other that ſhould deny him 
the beſt horſe of his ſtable. 

CHAPPE, in heraldry, the dividing an eſcutcheon by lines drawn 
from the center of the upper edge to the angles below, into three 
2 the ſections on the ſides being of a different metal or colour 

rom the reſt, See Plate 6, fig. 14. 

CHAPTER, capitulum, in eccleſiaſtical policy, a ſociety or com- 
munity of clergymen belonging to cathedrals and collegiate churches. 

In the eighth century the body of canons began to be called a 
chapter. I he chapter of the canons of a cathedral were a ſtanding 
council to the biſhop ; and, during the vacancy of the ſee, had the 
juriſdiction of the dioceſe. In the earlier ages, the biſhop was head 
of the chapter; afterwards abbots, and other dignitaries, as deans, 
Provolts, treaſurers, &c. were preferred to this diſtintion, The 
deans and chapters had formerly the privilege of chuſing the biſhops 
in England; but Henry VIII. got his ower veſted in the crown ; 
and as the ſame prince expelled the monks from the cathedrals, and 
placed ſecular canons in their room, thoſe he thus regulated were 
called deans and chapters of the new foundation: ſuch are Canter- 
bur) » Wirtheſter, Fly, Carlille, Durham, &c. 


| 


CHAPTER is alſo applied to aſſemblies held by religious and mi- 
litary orders for regulating their affairs, and alſo to the hall where 
ſuch aſſemblies are convoked. The firſt general chapter was held 
in 1116, In monaſteries, the chapter is uſually in the middle of 
the cloiſters. 

CHAPTERS, the three, is a phraſe famous in eccleſialtical hiſtory, 
ſignifying a volume publiſhed by Theodoret, an adherent of Neſto- 
rius, againſt St. Cyril; conſiſting of a letter of Ibas prieſt of Ne- 
deſſa, to Maris a biſhop of Perſia ; of extrads from the works of 
Diodorus of Tarſus, and Theodore of Mopſueſtia, wherein the fame 
doctrines were taught, that were contended for by Neſtorius; and 
of two pieces of Theodoret, the one againſt the council of Epheſus, 
the other againſt the anathemas of St. Cyril. 

Theſe make the famous three chapters ; which were firſt con- 
demned by an edict of Juſtinian, A. D. 544, and ſince by various 
councils, and many popes: | | 

CH a lead, denotes the quantity of thirty pigs: 

CHARA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a genus of 
plants, of the monzeria monandria . reſembling the horle-tails 
in general appearance, and called by ſome Rirrukis. Vaillant 
diſtinguiſhes nine ſpecies of the chara, but there are no medical vir- 
tues aſcribed to either of them. 


CHARA, in aſtronomy, the name of one of the CANts vena- 
lici. 

CHARABE, or CaRARBE, is ſometimes uſed for Au BER; as 
alſo for the juice of the poplar- tree. 

CHARACTER, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, or figure 
drawn on paper, metal, ſtone, or other matter, with a pen, graver, 
chiſſel, or other inſtrument, to ſignify or denote any thing. 

CHARACTERS may be reduced to three heads, viz. literal, nume- 
ral, and abbreviations. A literal character is a letter of the alphabet, 
ſerving to indicate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſing ſome idea or 
conception of the mind, Nominal characters are thoſe we properly 
call letters, which ferve to expreſs the names of things. Real cha- 
rafters expreſs things and ideas. Emblematical or Finbolical cha- 
rafcrs not only expreſs the things themſelves, but in ſome meaſure 
perſonate them, and exhibit their form ; ſuch are the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

CHARACTERS, univerſal, are alſo real characters, and conſtitute 
what ſome authors call a philoſophical language. They are termed 
univerſal, becauſe each nation might read them in their own lan- 
guage ; and are not nominal or arbitrary, but expreſſive of things 
themſelves; thus, the univerſal character for a HORSE would be read 
by an Engliſhman horſe, by a Frenchman cheval, by the Latins 
equus, by the Greeks Ixx G, &c. 

The firſt who made any attempts for an univerſal character in 
Europe, were biſhop Wilkins and Dalgarme: Mr. Leibnitz alſo 
turned his thoughts that way; and Mr. Lodwic, in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions gives a plan of a univerſal character, which was 
to contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds as are uſed in 
any language. The advantages he prepoſed to derive from this cha- 
rafter were, that people would be enabled to pronounce truly and 
readily, any language that ſhould be pronounced in their hearing; 
and laſtly, that this character would ſerve as a ſtandard to perpe- 
tuate the ſounds of any language whatſoever. | 

In the Journal Litteraire of 1720, there is a project for an univer- 
ſal character, by means of the common Arabic or numeral figures: 
the combinations of theſe nine, ſays the author, are ſufficient to ex- 
preſs diſtinctly an incredible quantity of numbers, much more than 
we ſhall need terms to ſignify our actions, — evils, duties, paſ- 
ſions, &c. and the Arabic ſigures having already all the univerſality 
required, the trouble is already ſaved of framing and learning any 
new character. But here the difficulty is not fo great to invent the 
moſt ſimple, eaſy, and convenient charaders, as to engage different 
nations to uſe theſe characters. 

Literal characters may be divided, with reſpe& to the nations 
among whom they have been invented, into Greek characters, He- 
brew charactert, &c. The Latin character, now uſed through all 
Europe, was formed from the Greek, as the Greek was from the 
Phcenician, and the Phoenician, as well as the Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic characters, were formed from the ancient Hebrew, which 


| ſubſiſted till the Babyloniſh captivity ; for after that event, the cha- 


rafter of the Aſſyrians, which is the ſquare Hebrew now in uſe, 
prevailed, the ancient being only found on ſome Hebrew medals, 
commonly called Samaritan medals. It was in 1091 that the Go- 
thic characters, invented by Ulfilas, were abolithed, and the Latin 
ones eſtabliſhed in their room. 

Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek character, conſiſting only of 
majuſcule letters, has preſerved it's uniformity on all 4 as low 
as the time of Gallienus; from that time it appears ſomewhat 
weaker and rounder: from the time of Conſtantine to Michael, we 
find only Latin characters: and after Michael the Greek characters 
recommence ; but from that time they begin to alter with the lan- 
guage, which was a mixture of Greek and Latin. The Latin me- 
dals preſerve both their character and language as low as the tranſla- 
tion of the feat of the empire to Conſtantinople : towards the time 
of Decius the character began to loſe it's roundneſs and beauty; 
ſome time after it retrieved, and ſubſiſted tolerably till the time of 
Juſtin, when it degenerated gradually into the Gothic. "The roun- 
der then, and better formed a character is, upon a medal, the fairer 
pretence it has to antiquity. | 

CHARACTER is alſo uſed, in ſeveral of the arts, for a ſymbol, 
contrived for the more conciſe and immediate conveyance of the 
krfowledge of things. We ſhall here ſubjoin the principal of them. 

CHARACTERS, - mathematical, are certain marks invented by ma- 
thematicians, for avoiding prolixity, and more clearly conveying 
their thoughts to learners, and are as follow : 

== is the mark of equality (though Des Cartes and ſome others 
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uſed this c) and ſignifies that the quantities on each ſide of it are 
equal to one another; as @ ==b ſignihes that a is equal to 5. ; 

++ in algebra, is the ſign of the real exiſtence of the quality it 
ſtands before, and is called an aſſirmative or poſitive ſign. 

This affirmative ſign is alſo the mark of addition, and ſignifies 
that the quantities on each ſide of it are added together ; as, if you 
ſee a+ , or 3 ＋ 5, it implics that a is added to h, or 3 added to 
5, and is uſually read @ more 6. 

— This is the note of negation, negative exiſtence, or nonentity ; 
and whenever it ſtands alone before any quantity, it ſhews that quan- 
tity to be leſs than nothing. And, therefosc, ſuch quantities are 
called negative quantities z as — 5 is à negative quantity, or 5 leſs 
than nothing. | | | 

This negative ſign is alſo the mark of ſubtraction, and ſignifies 
that the quantities on each ſide of it are ſubtracted from each other; 
thus when you fee a—b it is read a leſs b, or þ ſubtracted from a. 

O, or i is the character expreſſing the difference between two 
22 when it is not known which is the greater of the two; 
or here the ſign — cannot be uſed, becauſe it ſuppoſes the quantity 
following to be always leſs than that going before it. 

is the ſign of multiplication, ſhewing that the quantities on 
each ſide the Ro are te be multiplied by one another; as a X , or 
85 CD, is to be read a multiplied by &, or AB multiplied by 

— is the mark of diviſion, ſignifying that the firſt of the two 
quantities between it is divided by the latter; as 4 6 ſignthes that 
4 is divided by 6, This however is often expreſſed like a fraction 

W 
thus —. 


is the character of involution, that is, of producing the ſquare 
of any quantity, or of multiplying any quantity into itſelt. In ſome 
books of algebra it is placed in the margin, and ſhews, that the ſtep 
of the equation, againſt which jt ſtands, is to be multiplied into it- 
ſelf; or, if it be a ſquare already, then to be raifed to thar power 
that the index ſet after the character expreſſes. 

b ts the character of evolution, that ts, of extracting the roots 
out of ſeveral powers, and is the reverſe of the laſt mentioned gn. 
placed between two pair of equal ratios; as 3: 5 :! 4:8, ſhews 
that 3 is to 6 as 4 is to8, 


is the mark of geometrical proportion continued, and implies 


the ratio to be {till carried on without any interruption ; as 2, 4, 8, | 


r6, 32, 64 =. . 

Vis the ſign of radicality, and ſhews (according to the index of 
the power that is ſet over or after it) that the ſquare, cube, or other 
root, is extracted, or is to be fo out of any quantity, as / 16, or 
16, or / (2) 16 is the ſquare root of 16. 


This chara&er ſometimes affects ſeveral quantities, diſtinguiſhed | | 


by a line drawn over them thus, / 6 +& denotes the ſquare root of 
the ſum of 5 and d. When any term or terms of an equation are 


wanting, they are generally ſupplied by one or more aſteriſms: thus 
in the equation, 


Th + WT 7 = ©, the term + py vaniſhing, is marked 
with an aſteriſm, as 21 K — 4p> 9. 

7 or cc are ſigns of majority; thus, a 7 J expreſſes that à is 
greater than 5. 


Cor are ſigns of minority; and when we would denote that 
4 is leſs than b, we write a , b, or a n. 


| Of T1ME. 
A. M. ante meridiem, before the fun comes upon the meridian. 
O. or N. noon. | ag 

P. M. p meridiem, when the ſun is paſt the meridian. 


CHARACTERS in Geometry and Trigonometry. 
[| The character of paralleliſm, Y equiangular, or ſimilar. 


triangle. | equilateral. 
ſquare. an angle. 
[7 reQtangle. L. right angle. 
O circle. perpendicular. 


8 denotes a degree; thus 45 implies 45 degrees. a minute; 
thus, 500, is 50 minutes. „ %, „, denote ſeconds, thirds, and 
fourths; and the ſame characters are uſed where the progreſſions are 
by tens, as it is here by ſixties, 


CHARACTERS wſed in the Arithmetic of Infinites, 

A dot over a letter is the character of an infiniteſimal or fluxion ; 
thus, &, j, &c. expreſs the fluxions or differentials of the variable x 
and y ; and two, three, or more dots denote ſecond, third, or higher 
fluxions. Mr. Leibnitz, inſtead of a dot, prefixes the letter 4 to 
the variable quantity, in order to avoid the confuſion of dots in the 
differencing of differentials. See the articles FLUx10NS and Dix- 
FERENTIAL calculus. | 


CHARACTERS in Chemiſtry, Medicine, and Pharmacy ; ſee plate 84. 
CHARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, &c. 


( ) parentheſis. $ ſection or diviſion. 

[ I crotchet. Dl paragraph. . 

- hyphen. F. R. S. fellow of the royal 
* apoltrophe. ſociety. 

0 . or accent. S8. T. D. doctor in divi- 
breve. nity. | 

” dialyſis. V. D. M. miniſter of the word 
,4 carct and circumflex, of God. 

« quotation. LL. D. doctor of laws. 


1 and “ references. 


M. D. doctor in phyſic. 


: is the mark of geometrical proportion disjunct, and is uſually 8 


| 


; 


_—_ 


AD. 


F: V. D. doctor of civil and A. M. maſter of arts. 


canon law. . B. bachelor of arts. 


For the other characters ufed in grammar, ſee the Syſtem of 
GRAMMAR. 


— 


CHARACTERS among the ancient Lawyers, and in ancient Ioſcrip. 


tioms. a 
$ paragraphs. C. code, 
Fdigeſls. C. C. conſules. 
Scto ſenatus conſulto. I. titulus. 
E extra. ... ria s 
S. P. Q. R. ſenatus popu- dedicavit. e aca, 
luſque Romanus. D. D. M. dono dcdit monu- 


P. P. pater patriæ. mentum. 


CHARACTERS uſed in muſic, and of muſical notes, with their 
proportions, are as follow, 


E character of a large 8 crotchet 1 
a long + quaver L 
O a breve ſemiquaver he 
ga ſemibreve gi demiſemiquaver oy 
t minim ” 


* charucter of a ſharp note: this character at the beginning of a 
line, or ſpace, denotes that all the notes in that line are to be taken 
a ſemitone higher, than in the natural ſeries; and the fame affects 


all the octaves above or below, though not marked: but when pre- 


— „ —_ 


* 


fixed to any particular note, it ſhews that note alone to be taken a 
ſemitone higher than it would be without ſuch character. 

or h, charutter of a flat note: this is the contrary to the other 
above, that is, a ſemitone lower. 

H character of a natural note: when in a line or ſeries of artif. 
cial notes, marked at the beginning b or X, the natural note hape 
pens to be required, it is denoted by this charafer- 

g character of the treble cliff. 

N character of the mean cliff. 

D; baſs cliff. | | | 

=, or +, charucters of common duple time, fignifying the meafure 
of two crotchets to be equal to two notes, of which four make a 
ſemibreve. 


CCD. characters that diſtinguiſh the morements of common 


| time, the firſt implying flow, the ſecond quick, and the third very 
quick. 


1, 4, 4, 4, 57, charaFers of ſample triple time, the meaſure of 


| which is equal to three ſemibreves, or to three minims. 


mildneſs is employed in a ſubmiſſion to the will of the goes. 
t 


2. or 5, or Fr. characters of mixed triple time, where the mea- 
ſure is equal to fix crotchets or fix quavers. 

2, or 2, or I. or 2, or 4, characters of compound triple time. 

Fr, I, E or 55, or Pz, characters of that ſpecies of triple time 
called the meaſure oi twelve times. See TRIPLE. 

Numeral CHARACTERS, uſed to exprefs numbers, are either let- 
ters or figures. 

The Arabic character, called alſo the common one, becauſe it is 
uſed almoſt throughout Europe in all forts of calculations, conſiſts 
of theſe ten digits, 1, 2, 3, 4+ 5, 6. 7, 8, 9, o. 

The Roman numeral character conſiſts of ſeven majuſcule letters 
of the Romau alphabet, viz. I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 

The I denotes one, V tive, X ten, L fifty, Ca hundred, D five 
hundred, and M a thouſand. 


The J repeated twice makes two, II; thrice, three, III; four is 


expreſſed thus, IV, as I before V or X takes an unit from the num- 
ber expreſſed by theſe letters. To exprels fix an I is added to a V, 
VI; for ſeven, two, VII; and for eight, three, VIII: nine is ex- 
preſſed by an I before X, thus IX. 

The 2 remark may be made of the X before L or C, except 
that the diminution is by tens; thus, XL denotes forty, XC ninety, 
and LX ſixty. The C before D or M diminiſhes each by a hun- 
dred. 

The number five hundred is ſometimes expreſſed by an I before a 
C inverted, thus, I); and inſtead of M, which ſignihes a thouſand, 
an I is ſometimes uſed between two C's, the one direct, and the 
other inverted, thus CI). The addition of C and O before or 
after, raiſes CI) by tens, thus CCI) expreſles ten thouland, 
CCCI!Y)J), a * thouſand. 

The Romans alſo expreſſed any number of thouſands by a line 


drawn over any numeral leſs than a thouſand ; thus, V denotes fire 


thouſand, LX ſixty thouſand : fo like M is one million, MM is 
two millions, &c. . 

CHARACTER, in epic and dramatic poetry, that which is pecu- 
liar in the manners of any perſon, and diſtinguiſhes him from all 
others. | 

The poetical character, ſays Mr. Boſſu, is not properly any parti- 
cular virtue or quality, but a compoſition of ſeveral which are mixed 
together, in a different degree, according to the neceſſity of the table 
and the unity of the action: there mult be one, however, to reign 
over all the reſt, and this muſt be found, in ſeme degree, in every 

art, This firſt quality, in Achilles, is wrath ; in Ulyſſes, diſlimu— 
12 and in Aneas, mildneſs: but as theſe charaders cannot be 
alone, they muſt be accompanied with others to embell'ſh them, as 
far as they are capable, either by hiding their defects, as in the an- 


ger of Achilles, which is palliated by extraordinary valour; or by 


making them center in ſome ſolid virtue, as in Ulylles, whoſe dif- 
ſimulation makes a part of his prudence ; and in. Aneas, r 
n the 
making up of which union, it is to be obſerved, the poets have 
joined together ſuch qualities as are by nature the molt comptible ; 
valour with anger, piety with mildnels, and prudence with _ 

| 2 N ation. 
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lation. The fable required prudence in Ulyſſes, and piety in Æneas; 
in this, therefore, the poets were not left to their choice : but 


Homer might have made Achilles a coward without abating any 


thing from the juitneſs of his fable: 0 that it was the neceſſity of 
adorning his character that obliged him to make him valiant: the 
character, then, of a hero in the epic poem, is compounded of three 
forts of qualities ; the ird eſſential to the fable the {econd, embel- 
liſhments of the firſt ; and valour, which ſultains the other two, 
makes the third, 
”* Unity of character is as neceſſary as the unity of the fable ; for this 

urpoſe a perſon ſhould be the ſame from the beginning to the end : 
not that he is always to betray the ſame fentiments, or one paſſion ; 
but that he ſhould never ſpeak nor act inconhiſtently with his funda- 
mental character. For inſtance, the weak may ſometimes ſally into 
a warinth, and the breaſt of the paſſionate be calm, a change which 
often introduces in the drama a very affecting variety; but if the 
natural diſpoſition of the former was to be repreſented as boiſterous, 
and that of the latter mild and ſoft, they would both act out of cha- 
rafter, and contradict their perſons. 

True charaters are ſuch as we truly and really fee in men, or may 
exiſt without any contradiction to nature: no man queſtions but 
there have been men as generous and as good as /Eneas, as paſſion- 
ate and as violent as Achilles, as prudent and wiſe as Ulyiles, as 
impious and atheiſtical as Mezentius, and as amorous and pathonate 
as Dido; all theſe characters, therefore, are true, and nothing but 
juſt imitations of nature : on the contrary, a character is falſe when 
an author ſo feigns it that one can ſec nothing like it in the order 
of nature wherein he deſigns it thall ſtand ; theſe characters ſhould 
be wholly excluded from a poem, becaule, tranſgreſſing the bounds 
of probability and reaſon, they meet with no belief from the readers; 
they are fictions of the poct's brain, not imitations of nature; and 
yet all poetry conlſiſts in an imitation of nature. 

CHARACTER is allo uſed by divines, eſpecially thoſe of the Ro- 
mith church, for an indelible mark which the ſacraments of baptiſm, 
confirmation, and ordination, leave behind them in thoſe who re- 
ceive them. 

CHARACTERS n Tamb. ſtones. 

S. V. Sifte Viator ; ſtay, traveller. 

M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum ſacred to memory. 

D. M. Diis Manibus. 

IHS. Jeſus Hominum Salvator; Jeſus the Saviour of men. 

XP. A caracter found on ancient monuments ; about the mean- 
ing whereof authors are not agreed. Sec CATACOMB. : 

CHARACTER alſo implies certain viſible qualities, which claim 
reſpect or reverence from inferiors ; ſuch is that of a king, &c. : 

A biſhop ſhould ſuſtain his charadter by learning and lolid piety, 
rather than by worldly luſtre or external pomp. 

CHARACTERS of fiſhes, are thoſe marks by which cach particular 
fiſh is diſtinguiſhed from thoſe other ſpecies of the ſame genus to 
which it belongs, and by which it is to be referred to it's genus. 
See GENERICAL name. | 

CHARACTERISTIC, in a general ſenſe, is a peculiar mark 
or character, whereby a perſon or thing is diſtinguiſhed from all 
others. 

CHARACTERISTIC is uſed, by grammarians, in a more limited 
ſenſe, for the principal letter of a verb, preſerved through all it's 
moods and tenſes, derivatives and compounds: ſuch is the letter w 
in the word brew. 

The charucteriſtic letter is of moſt uſe in the formation of Greek 
verbs, as being always the ſame in the correſponding tenſes of the 
ſame conjugation, that is, in thoſe formed from the preſent, future, 
or | pri , 3 

HARACTERISTIC of a :garithm, is it's index or exponent. 

CHARADRIUS, in zoology, a name given to the oedignemus, 
properly called the /tane-curiew. 

CHARADRIUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a diſtinct genus of 
birds, of the order of the /co/zpars, the diſtinguiſhing character of 
which is, that the feet have cach three tocs, and the point of the 
bill is cylindrical. One of the ſpecies, namely the wimbrel, is de- 
ſcribed in Plate 35. 

CHARAG, the tribute which the Chriſtians and Jews pay to the 
grand ſignior. It is generally a piſtole per head, and ſometimes four 
crowns, The Chriltians, who come to travel in "Turkey, pay it at 
the firlt town they arrive at: others begin to pay it at nine or ſix- 
teen _ old; but women, prieſts, rabbins, and religious, are ex- 
crgpted, 

CHARAIMS, a ſe of Jews in Egypt who live by themſelves, 
and have a ſeparate ſynagogue ; and as the other Jews are remark- 
able for their eyes, ſo thele are for their large noſes, which run 
through all the families of this ſect. They are the ancient Eſſenes, 
and ſtrictly obſerve the five books of Moſes. 

CHARANTIA, in botany, a name applied by ſome to the male 
balſam; and by others to the coſlmary, a ſpecies of tanſy. 

CHARAX, in ichthyology, the name by which ſeveral authors 
call the cyprinus, with twenty rays in the back fin, and with the ſide 
line trait. | 

.CHARBON, in the manege, that little black ſpot or mark 
Which remains after a large ſpot, in the cavity of the corner teeth of 
a horſe, by which his age is known, till about the ſeventh or eighth 


year, when the cavity ills up, and the tooth, being ſmooth and. 


equal, is ſaid to be raiſed. 

CHARCOAL, a ſort of artificial coal or fuel, conſiſting of wood 
halt burnt, chiefly uſed where a ſtrong clear fire, without Imoke, is 
required; the humidity of the wood being here moſtly dillipated, 
and exhalcd in the fire wherein it was prepared. 

The blackneſs of charcoal is owing to the prodigious number of 
pores in it; for the rays of light, ſtriking on the charcoal, are re- 
ceived and abſorbed in it's pores, inſtead of being reflected; whence 


No. 41. Vor. I. 
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| ture has given a man a noſe a little larger than ordinary, the painter 


the body muſt of neceſſity appear black, ſince blackneſs in a body is 
no more than a want of reflection. 

Charcoal and foot-black are the two moſt durable and uſeful blacks 
of tlie painter and the varniſh maker. Thoſe of the former kind 
are uſed both as pigments and pencils; and charcoal-crayons, pre- 
pared ſrom the willow, are preſerte on account of their ſoftneſs. 
Charcoal tinges glaſs in fuſion yellow, reddiſh, &c. and by baking 
{tains it yellow. 

CuARcOAL, methid of making. The beſt is that made of oak, 
cut into lengths of about three feet. The ground whereon the ope- 
ration 15 to be performed, is bared of all the turf, and other com- 
buſtible matter; and is in form circular, a ſtake being driven in the 
center. This area is filled up with wood, eight feet high, placed 
alternatively lengthwiſe, and perpendicularly ; then coped a-top in 
the form of a ſugar-loaf, and all inequalities filled up with ſmall 
wood, till it lie very cloſe : the whole is then to be covered over 
moderately thick with turf, and other rubbiſh. 

A moveable ſcreen being then fet up againſt the wind, the ſtake 
is pulled up, and fire ſet to the pile, by pouring into the cavity ſome 
charcoal, and other coal fully kindled ; the vent, or tunnel a-top, is 
then covered with turf, and vent-holes are made through the ſtuff 
that covers the pile, two or three feet apart, quite round, a foot 
from the top. The next day a new range of holes is made, a foot 
and a half below the firſt, and thus on to the bottom : obſerving, 
that as the pile cools, and ſinks to the center, it nut be continually 
fed with thort wood, that no part remain unfired; and that if any 
part chars faſter than another, the vent-holes there are to be ſtopped 
up. A parcel is thus burnt in five or fix days: as it cools, the 
ſmoke grows thinner and bluer. The heap requires two or three 
days to cool; which is promoted by ſtoppi g the vents, and ſtripping 
off the covering by degrees, about a yard at a time; at firlt only 
taking off the coarſeſt part, and leaving the reſt, that the pile may 
neither cool too ſaſt, nor endanger the reduction of the whole into 
aſhes. Laſtly, the coals are taken out from round the bottom, by 
which means the whole maſs, coals and rubbiſh, ſinks down, and 
extinguithes the fire at once. 

Charcoal, for powder-mills, is uſually made of alder- wood; the 
proceſs is the ſame; but is finiſhed in two days. 

CHARDS, in gardening. The chards of artichokes are the 
leaves of good artichoke-plants, tied and wrapped up, all over but 
the top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and winter ; this makes them 
grow ayhite, and loſe ſome of their bitterneſs. | | 

CHARDS of beets are white beets, covered with dry dung, during 
the winter- ſeaſon, when they produce large tops, with a downy cot- 
ton ſhoot ; which is the true chard, to be uſed in pottages, inter- 
meſles, &c. 

CHARGE, in electricity, in a ſtrict ſenſe, denotes the accumu- 
lation of the electric matter on one ſurface of an electric, as a pane 
of glaſs, Leyden phial, &c. whilſt an equal quantity paſſes off from 
the oppoſite ſurface: or, more generally, electrics are ſaid to be 
. when the equilibrium of the electric matter on the oppoſite 
ſurface is deſtroyed, by communicating one kind of electricity to 
one ſide, and the contrary kind to the oppoſite ſide: nor can the 
equilibrium be reſtored till a communication be made by means of 
conducting ſubſtances between the two oppolite ſurfaces. And 
when this is done, the electric is ſaid to be diſcharged, The charge 
properly refers to one ſide, in contradiſtinction from the other; ſince 
the whole quantity in the electric is the ſame before and after the 
operation of charging ; and the operation cannot ſucceed, unleſs 
what is gained on one ſide be loſt by the other, by means of conduc- 
tors applied to it, and communicating either with the earth, or with 
a ſuſficient number of non: electrics. 

CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity of gunpowder and ball, where- 
with a gun is loaded for execution. The rules for charging large 
pieces in war, are, that the piece be ſirſt cleaned or ſcoured within- 
fide ; that the proper quantity of powder be next driven in, and 
rammed down; care however being taken, that the powder, in 
ramming, be not bruiſed, becauſe that weakens the effect; that a 
little quantity of paper, hay, lint, or the like, be rammed over it, 
and that the ball or thot be intruded. If the ball be red-hot, a tom- 
pion or trencher of green wood is to be driven in before it, 

Mr. Robins obſerves, that the charge is not to be determined by 
the greateſt velocity that may be produced; but that it ſhould be 
ſuch a quantity of powder as will produce the lealt velocity neceſſary 
for the purpoſe in view; and it the WINDAGE be moderate, no 
field- piece ſhould ever be loaded with more than 2, or at the utmoſt 
Lof the weight of it's bullet in powder; nor ſhould the charge of. 
any battering piece excced one half of the weight of it's bullet. 

CHARGE, in heraldry, is applied to the figures repreſented on 
the eſcutcheon, or coat of arms ; whether it be animal, vegetable, 
or other matter. The croſs, chief, pale, feſſe, &c. are called pro- 
per charges. Too "_y charges are not ſo honourable as fewer. 

CHARGE, in law, denotes the inſtructions given to the grand 
jury with reſpect to the articles of their inquiry, by the judge who 

reſides on the bench. It alſo implies a thing done that bindeth 
kim who doeth it. Lands may be charged by grant of rent out of 
them, by ſtatutes, judgments, conditions, warranties, &c. 

CHARGE, in the manege, a kind of unguent, made of oil, ho- 
ney, greaſe, GO and ſometimes of lces of wine, and other 
matters, applie _— to a horſe, &c, for the cure of bruiles, 
ſtrains, and ſwellings. "They muſt be prepared according to the 
nature of the diſcaſe, 

CHARGE, or OVERCHARGE, in painting, an exaggerated repre- 
ſentation of any perſon, wherein the likeneſs is prelerved, but 
withal ridiculed : few painters have the genius to ſucceed in theſe 
charges. The method is, to pick out and heighten ſomething amiſs 
in the face, whether by way of defect or redundancy ; thus, if na- 
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falls in with her, and makes the noſe extravagantly long; and fo in 
other caſts, : 

CHARGE lead denotes a quantity of thirty-ſix pigs. 

CHARGE, in ſca- language, is ſometimes uſed for burden; thus a 
ſhip of charge is ſuch as draws much water, or ſwims deep in the 
fea ; though ſometimes an unwieldy ſhip, that will not ware or 
ſteer, is called a ſhip of charge. 

CHARGED, in heraldry. A ſhicld earrying ſome imprefs or fi- 
gure is ſaid to be charged therewith ; ſo allo when one bearing, or 


charge, has another figure added upon it, it is properly fa'd to be 


charged. 


CHARGED cylinder, in the art of war, is that part of the chaſe of 


a gun where the powder and ball are contained. 
CHARIENTISMUS, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a taunting 
exprethon is ſoftened by a jeſt ; or, according to the poet, 


Charientifm' for harſh, ſoft words doth uſe 3 
Be not ſo angry: heav'n ſend better news! 


CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a ſeat behind, with a 
ſtool at molt before. 

CHARIOT, /riumphal, was one of the principal ornaments of the 

oman celebration of a victory. See TRIUMPH. 

The Roman triumphal chariat was generally made of jvory, round 
like a tower, or rather of a cylindrical figure; it was ſometimes 
gilt at the top, and ornamented with crowns ; and to repreſent a 
victory more naturally, they uſed to ſtain it with blood. It was 
uſually drawn by four white horſes, but oftentimes by lions, ele- 
phants, tygers, bears, rs a dogs, &c. See Cock. 

CHaRkIoOTs, in mythology, were ſometimes conſecrated to the 
ſun ; and we read in ſcripture, that Joſiah burnt thofe which the 
kings his predeceſſors had offered to the ſun, 

CHARISIA, in heathen antiquity, a nocturnal feſtival, kept in 
honour of the graces, and conſiſting chiefly of dancing; only that 
ſweet - meats, called likewiſe chariſia, were diltibuted among thoſe 

reſent. | 

CHARISIUS, in pagan theology, a ſurname applied to Jupiter; 
he being the god by whoſe influence men obtain each other's fa- 
vour ; as the word yz imports. | 

CHARISTIA, a feſtival of the ancient Romans, celebrated in 
the month of February, wherein the relations by blood and marriage 
met, in order to preſerve a good correſpondence ; and that, if there 
happened to be any difference among them, it might be the more 
ealily accommodated by the good humour and murth of the enter- 
tainment. 

CHARISTICARY, among the Greeks, a kind of donatary, 
or commendatory, who enjoyed the revenue of an hoſpital, or mo- 
naſtery, without being accountable to any. Sce COMMENDAM. 

CHARITATIV F aid or ſubſidy, in the canon law, a moderate 
allowance which a council grants a biſhop, upon any urgent occaſion, 
as when his revenues will not bear his expences to a council, &c. 

CHARITY, among divines, one of the three grand theological 
virtues, conſiſting in the love of God, and of our neighbour, or the 
habit and diſpoſition of loving God with all our heart, and our 
ncighbour as ourſelves. | 

HARITY, among moraliſts, is uſed for the effect of a moral 
virtue; and conſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſities of others, whether 
with money, counſel, aſſiſtance, or the like. 

CHARITY of our lady, in church hiſtory, a religious order in 
France, which, though charity was the principal motive of their 
union, grew in length of time ſo diſorderly and irregular, that their 
order dwindled, ms at laſt became extinct, 

There is {till at Paris a religious order of women, called nuns 
hoſpitallers of the charity of our lady. The religious of this hofpital 
are by vow obliged to adminiſter to the neceſſities of the poor and 
the ſick, but thoſe only women. 

CHARITY, order of, inſtituted by John de Dieu, for the affiſtance 
of the ſick : it was approved of in 1520 by Leo X. and confirmed 
by Paul V. in 1617. 

CHARITY of St. Hippolitus, a religious congregation founded 
about the end of the ſixteenth century, by one Bernardine Alvarez, 
a Mexican, in honour of St. Hippolitus the martyr, patron of the 
city of Mexico, and approved by pope Gregory XIII. 

nao e are ſchools erected and maintained by various 
pariſhes, by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants, for teach- 
ing poor children to read and write, and other neceflary parts of 
education. In moſt charity-ſchools the children are likewiſe clothed 
and put out to trades, ſervices, &c. on the fame charitable foundation, 

There is a charity-ſchool in almoſt every conſiderable town in 
England and Wales. 

he free and charity-{chools, in number 38, contain about 1729 
boys and girls. The pariſh and other charity-ſchools, including 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, in all 73, contain about 7ooc boys and girls, 

CHARKING, or GHARRING, the burning of wood to make 
charcoal. 

CHARLATAN, or CHARLETAN, an empiric, or quack, who 
retails his medicines on a public ſtage, and draws the people about 
him with his buffuonries, feats of activity, &c. See the article 
EMPIRIC, | 

CHARLES's-WAIN, in aſtronomy, feven ſtars in the conſtel- 
lation called urſa major, or the great bear. See UxSA. 

CHARLOCK, the Engliſh name of a plant called by botaniſt 
2 or crambe. See the article CRAM BE. 

harlck is a very troubleſome weed in corn- fields, where we find 
two ſpecies of it very common, viz. one with a yellow flower, and 
the other with a white one. To prevent it's growth, the farmers 
mix horſe dung with their cow dung uſed in manure, as the laſt is 


very apt to brecd the charleck, When a field of barley is much in- 
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feſted with it, they mow it down in May, when in flower tali 
care only to cut it ſo low as juſt to take off the tops of the ſe : 
the barlev. 

CHARM; a term derived from the Latin carmen, a verſe, and 
uſed to denote a magic power, or ſpell, by which, with the a lit 
ance of the devil, forcerers and witches were ſuppoſed to do won: 
derful things, far ſurpaſſing the power of nature. Theſe things as 
now ſufficiently and juſtly exploded. See Macirc, 

The following charm, or protection, is ſold to the com 
ple of France at a very conſiderable price: 


aves 9 


mon peg. 


Sancti tres Reges 
Faſpar, Meichi:r, Balthaſar, 
Orale pro nobis nunc, e in Hora 
Artis naſiræ. 


& Ces billets ant touches aux trois feſtes de F. F. Reys d Cologne. It; 
fant prur les vsyageurs, contre les malheurs de chemin, maux de |, ' 
mal cadugue, fie ves, ſorcerie, toute forte de malefice, et mort Jubite.“ f 

In Engliſh: 
Ve three holy kings, 
Gaſpar, Melchior, Batthafar, 
Pray for us now, and in the hour of death, 


« "Theſe billets have touched the three heads of the moſt holy kings 
of Cologne. They are to preſerve travellers from accidents on 
their journies, from head-achs, falling ſickneſs, fever, witchcraft 
all kinds of miſchief, and from ſudden death.” . 

CHARNEL, or CHARNEL-hzuſe, a kind of portico, or gallery, 
uſtally in or near a church-yard, over which were anciently laid the 
bones of the dead, after the fleſh was wholly confumed. 

Charnel-houſes are now uſually adjoining to the church, 

CHARR, or Gil r-CHARR, a truttaceous-fiſh, called by many 
carpio, and reckoned by Artedi a ſpecies of ſalmon, leſs than a foot in 
length, with five rows of teeth in it's palate. | 

HARR, red, is Iikewiſe a ſpecies of ſalmon, called by authors um- 
bla minor : it is much of the ſame ſize with the former, with the 
belly-fin red, and the under jaw a little longer than the upper one, 

CHARR, gell, or barſ-m, one which had not ſpawned the preceding 
ſeaſon, and reckoned to be in greateſt perfection on that account. 

CHART, or SrA-CHART, an hydrographical map, or a projec- 
tion of ſome parts of the earth's 2 in plano, for the uſe of 
navigators. 

Charts differ very conſiderably from geographical or land- maps, 
which are of no uſe in navigation. Nor are ſea-charts all of the 
ſame kind, ſome being what we call plain-charts, others mercator- 
charts, and others globular charts. 

CHART, plain, is a repreſentation of ſome part of the ſuperficies 
cs the terraqueous globe, in which the merigians arc ſuppoſed paral- 
lel to each other, the parallels of latitude at equal diftances, and con- 
ſequently the degrees of latitude and longitude every where equa! to 
each other. | 

CHarT. Comferuttion of a plain chart. Draw a right line, as AB, 
{plate 156, fig. ,) and divide it into as many equal parts as there are 
degrees of latitude in the portion of the ſea to be repreſented. 2. 
Add another to it at right angles B C, divided into as many parts, aud 
thoſe equal to one another, and to the former, as there are degrees of 
eats wy in the portion of the fea to be repreſented, 3. Complete 
the parallelogram ABCD, and reſolve it's area into little ſquares ; 
then right lines, parallel to AB and CD, will be meridians; and 
thoſe parallel to AD and BC parallels. 4. The coails, iſlands, bays, 
ſands, rocks, &c. inſert from a table of longitudes and latitudes, in 
the ſame manner as is laid down under Map. 

Hence, 1. The latitude and longitude of a ſhip being given, her 


place iscaſily exhibited in the chart. 2. The places Fand G, to and 


from which the thip ſails, being given in a map, the right line FG, 
drawn from the one to the other, makes, with the meridian AB, an 
angle A FG, equal to the inclination of the rhumb : and ſince the 
parts F 1, 12, 2 G, intercepted between equidiſtant parallels, are 
equal ; and the inclination of the right line FG, to all the meridians 
or right lines parallel to AB, is the ſame ; the right line FG truly 
repreſents the thumb. After the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that 
this chart exhibits latus mec:dynamicum, or miles of longitude, truly. 
It follows, that plain charts may be uſed to very good purpoſe in direct- 
ing a ſhip; provided care be taken there eſcape no error in the dil- 
tance of the places F and G. 

CHarT. Conftrudtion of a ſcale to correct the errors of the diftances 
in plain charts. 1. Upon the right line AB (fig. 10,) from the map 
transfer five degrees, and divide them into 300 equal parts, or geo- 
graphical miles. 2. On this deſcribe a ſmall circle A CB, to be di- 
vided into go equal parts: if then it be deſired to know how many 
miles make five degrees in the parallel fifty; in the compaſles take 
the interval fifty, and transfer it on the diameter AB; the number 
of miles required will here be ſhewn. It follows, that if a ſhip fail 
on an eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, out of the equator ; the miles an- 
ſwering to the degrees of longitude will be found as in the preced- 
ing article. If it ſail on any collateral rhumb, ſtill the failing is ſup- 
poſed to be an eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, in an intermediate parallel, 
between the parallel of the place whence the ſhip procceds, and pa- 
rallel of the place at which ſhe arrives. See plain SANG. 

CHART, reduced, or CHART of redu&tion, is that wherein the meri- 
dians are repreſented by right lines converging towards the poles; 
and the parallels by right lines parallel to one another, but unequal. 
But theſe charts are defective, inaſinuch as they exhibit the parallels 
inclined to the meridian. 

CHART, mercator's, is that where the meridians are ſtrait lines, pa- 
rallel to each other, and equidiſtant ; the parallels are alſo ſtrait lines, 
and parallel to cach other ; but the diſtance between them W 
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je cquinoQial towards either pole, in the ratio of the ſecant of 
pa dah to the radius. See MERCATOR'Ss chart. 85 

CuarT, cnftruttion of mercator's. Draw a right line, and divide 
it into equal parts, repreſenting degrees of longitude either in the 
equator, or in the parallel wherein the chart is to terminate. From 
the ſeveral points of diviſion ereCt perpendiculars to repreſent meri- 
dians ; ſo as right lines may cut them all under the ſame angle, and 
therefore repreſent rhumbs; thus far as in the plain chart. | 

That the degrees of the meridians may have their juſt propor- 
tion to thoſe of the parallels, the former are to be increaſed; in re- 

ard the latter continue the ſame; becauſe of the paralleliſm of the 
meridians. | 

With the interval therefore of one degree in the . CD plate 
156, fig. 11, deſcribe the quadrant CDE, and in D erect a perpen- 
diculaz DG; make the arch DL equal to the parallel of lati- 
tude, and through L draw CG: this CG will be the enlarged de- 
gree of the meridian, to be transferred to the meridian of the chart : 
the reſt as in plain charts. | 

In practice, ſuppoſe it required to draw a mercator's chart from the 
fortieth degree of north latitude to the fiftieth, and from the ſixth de- 

ree of longitude to the eighteenth. Firſt draw a right line repre- 
Laing the tortieth parallel of the equator ; which divide into twelve 
parts, for the twelve degrees of longitude the chart is to contain. 
Then take a line of equal parts, on a ſcale whereof a hundred parts 
are equal to each of theſe degrees of longitude; and at each ex- 
treme of the line raiſe two perpendiculars, to repreſent two parallel 
meridians to be divided by the continual addition of ſecants, which 
are proved to increaſe in the ſame proportion, as the degrees of lon- 
itude {hould decreaſe. 

CHART, glabular, a meridional projection, wherein the diſtance of 
the eye from the plane of the meridian, upon which the projection 
is made, is ſuppoſed to be equal to the ſine of the angle of 45“. 
This projection comes the neareſt of all to the nature of the globe, 
d the meridians therein are placed at equal diſtances; the pa- 
rallels alſo ate nearly cquidiſtant, and conſequently the ſeveral parts 
of the earth have their proper portion of magnitude, diſtance, and 
ſituation; nearly the ſame as on the globe itſelf. Sec GLOBULAR 
prjection. | : ; 

Bite compsſed by rhumbs and diſtances, are thoſe wherein there 
are no meridians or parallels ; but all is effected by the rhumbs, and 
the ſcale of miles. 

CHARTA, properly denotes a kind of paper made of the plant 
papyrus or biblus. * 

CHARTA emporetica; in pharmacy, a ſort of very ſoft and porous 
paper, uſed to filter withal. | 

CuARTA, in ancient cuſtoms, a charter, ſtatute, or deed; 

CHARTA magna, the great charter, an ancient inſtrument; con- 
taining ſeveral privileges and liberties granted to the church and 
ſtate by Edward the Confeſſor; together with othets relating to the 
feudal laws of William the Conqueror, 17 pu by Henry I. and 
confirmed by the ſucceeding princes. See MAGNA CHARTA. 

CHARTA purdonationts ſe defendendo, is the form of a pardon for a 
man's ſlaying another in his own defence. | 

CHARTA pardonationis utlagarie, the form of a pardon for a man 
that is outlawed; | 

CHARTA fimplex, denotes a ſingle deed, or deed-poll. 

CHARTER, in law, is a written inſtrument or evidence of 
things ated or agreed upon between one perſon and another. 

Charters of private perſons, are deeds and inſtruments for the con- 
veyance of lands, &c. Here the purchaſer of land ſhall have all the 
eharters and deeds; as incident to the fame, and fot the maintenance of 
his title. But this is underſtood where the feoffer is not bound to a 
general warranty of the land. | 
| CHaRTERs of community, were certain * firſt obtained by 

violence, or purchaſe, and afterwards freely beſtowed by ert 

kings, and barons; whereby the inhabitants of towns and cities 
were enfranchiſed, all marks of ſervitude abeliſhed, and theſe cities, 
&c. were formed into corporations and bodies politic, to be govetned 
by a council and magiſtrates of their own nomihation. 

CHARTER of the foreſt, that wherein the laws of the foreſt are com- 
priſed and eſtabliſhed. 

CHARTERS of the king, are thoſe whereby a king makes a grant to 
a perſon, or community; v. gr. a charter of exemption, that a perſon 
ſhould not be impanelled on & jury, &c. See LETTERS patent. 

CHARTER of pardon, is that whereby a perſon is forgiven a felony, 
or other offence againſt the king's crown and dignity. Sce Par 
DON, 

CHARTER governments in America, before the independency of 
that country, were in the nature of civil corporations, with the 
power of making bye-laws for their own interior regulation, not 


contrary to the laws of England ; and with ſuch rights and authori- 


ties as were ſpecially given them in their ſeveral charters of incorpo- 
ration. The form of government was borrowed from that of Eng- 
land. 2 
CHARTER-parſy, is a written agreement between a merchant and 
the maſter or owners of a ſhip, relating to the freight. Of which 
mere muſt be two copies; one ſigned by the maſter, and delivered to 
ine merchant ; the other ſigned by the merchant, and delivered to 
the malter or owner. This agreement may be either for ſo much 
per month, or ſo much per ton ; and the voyages may be either out- 
Ward or inward, or both, or to ſeveral ports, called a trading _ 
gain, though commonly the maſter or owners victual and work the 
ip themſelves, yet ſometimes the merchant does it: and then the 
up is ſaid to be freighted for tear and wear; according to the cir- 
cumſtances, the form of the charter party will vary. 
CHARTIS reddendis, in law, a writ that lies againſt a perſon who, 


wing charters of feoffment delivered to him to keep, afterwards re- 
tulgs to deliver them, 


* 


CHARTOPHYLACIUM|, a place where archives, records, &c- 
are preſerved. | gs | 

CHARTOPHY LAX, the name of an officer of the church of 
Conſtantinople, who is intruſted with the cuſtody of the archives, and 
attends at the door of the rails when the ſacrament is adminiſtered; 
and gives notice to the prieſts to come to the holy table. He repre- 
ſents the patriarch upon the bench, tries all ecclefiaſtical cauſes, 
keeps all the marriage regiſters, aſſiſts at the conſecration ol biſhops; 
and preſents the biſhop ele& at the ſolemnity, and likewiſe all other 
ſubordinate clergy. his office, in ſome particulars, reſcmbl-s that 
of the hibliothecartus, or library-keeper; at Rome. | 

CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery, in the province of Dau- 
phine in France. From this mother convent, all the others of the 
lame order take their name; among which was the Chartreuſe of 
London, corruptly called the Charter-houſe, now converted into an 
hoſpital, endowed with a revenue of 6000/. per nn. The ordinary 
officers are a maſter, preacher, regiſter, treaſurer, ſchoolmaſter, &c. 

Here are maintained eighty decayed gentlemen, not under fifty 
years of age ; alſo forty boys are educated and fitted either for the 
univerſity or trades. Thoſe ſent to the univerſity have an exhibi- 
tion of 20/. a year for eight years; and have an immediate title to 
nine church livings in the gift of the governors of the hoſpital, who 
are ſixteen in number, all perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and take 
their nomination of penſioners and ſcholars. 5 

CHARTULARY, an officer in the Latin church, anſwering, 
according to ſome, to the chartophylax of the Greeks. . 
| CHARYBDIS, in geography, a rock in the ſtraits of Meſſina, be- 
tween Italy and Sicily, much celebrated in the writings of ancient poets, 

CHARYBDIS is alſo an appellation given by Dr. Plot to certain 
openings in the bottom of the ſea; whereby the water is conveyed to 
the origin or ſources of ſprings, rivers, &c. fuch is Maelſtroom, on the 
coaſt of Norway, ſuppoſed to be. | 

CHASCUSA, or Cascusa, is a name given by the ancient bo- 
taniſts to the antirrhinum of the Latin writers. 

CHASE, or CHACE; in law, ſignifies a driving of cattle to or from 
oy ney as to a diftreſs, a ſortlet, &c. 

HASE, or CHACE, is alſo applied to a great quantity of ground 
y= open, and privileged for wild beaſts and wild fowl; Such is 

.ndheld Chace. 

A chaſe differs from a foreſt inaſmuch as it may be in the hands of 
a ſubject, which a foreſt in it's proper nature cannot ; and from a 
park, in that it is not incloſed, and hath more officers: A chaſe is 
not endowed, like a foreſt, with ſo many liberties as the courts of at- 
tachment, ſwain-mote, and juſtice- ſeal; and cannot lawfully be made 
without licence from the king under the broad ſeal. 

CHASE, in ſea-language, ſignifies the ſhip chaſed or purſued by 
another. To give chaſe, 1s to purſue a ſhip at ſea. 

CHASE, ſtern, is when the baſe is right a head with the chaſer. 

To lie with a ſhip's fore: foat in a chaſe, is to ſail, and meet with her 
by the neareſt diſtance, and ſo to croſs her in her way, or to come 
acroſs her fore-foot. | 

A ſhip is ſaid to have a good chaſe, whien ſhe is ſo built forward 

on, or a- ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns to ſhuot forwards, or 
backwards; according to which, ſhe is faid to have a god forward, 
or good fiern-chaſe. 
_ CHASE-guns, are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head, called 
bow-chaſes (and then they are uſed in chaſing of others); or in the 
ſtern, called ſtern-chaſes, which are only uſeful when they are pur- 
ſucd or chaſed by any other ſhip. 

CHase A a gun, is that part of the bore; which begins at the ſame 
circle where the ſecond reinforce ends, and terminates at the extre- 
mity of the muzzle : or it is the part denoted by FB, plate 102, fig. 4. 

HASE-girdle is the part under FI in the ſame hgure ; and the 
chaſe aſtragal and fillet is repreſented at x. 

HACE, wild gocſe, a term uſed to expreſs a ſort of racing on 
horſeback, uſed formerly, which reſembled the flying of wild-geeſe, 
thoſe birds generally going a train one after another, not in confuſed 
flocks as other fowls do. In this ſort of race the two horſes after 
running twelve ſcore yards had liberty, which horſe ſoever could get 
the hating, to ride what ground the jockey pleaſed; the hindmoſt 
horſe being bound to follow him within a certain diſtance agreed on 
by articles, or elſe to be whipped in by the tryers and judges who 
rode by; and which ever horſe could diſtance the other, won the race. 
This ſort of racing was not long in common uſe, for it was found in- 
human and Aire to good horſes, when two ſuch horſes were 
matched together. 

CHASING, in the ſea-language, is the giving chaſe. 

In chaſing, theſe rules are to be obſerved. If the chaſe be to the 
windward, the chaſer is to bring all his tacks aboard, and to ſhape his 
courſe to meet her at the neweſt angle. If the chaſe be to the lee- 
ward, then the chaſer may come in with her, unleſs ſhe bear right be- 
fore the wind, and ſo outſail her; or ___ her cloſe by a wind, and 
the chaſer prove the more leeward ſhip. If the chaſe be found right 
a-head, and ſo the chaſer be put to a ſtern- chaſe, then the beſt ſailer 
will carry it, if there be ſea- room and day-light. 

Being come up cloſe with the chaſe, endeavour to croſs her fore- 
foot, by which means you will both hinder her way, avoid the fury of 
her ordnance, and ſcour her decks from ſtem to ſtern, as you paſs thro' 
her hauſe. And if ſhe makes away from you, ply your guns with caſe- 
ſhot, or croſs-bar ſhot, at her ſails, yards, and 4; and general tackling. 

CHASM, agu, or #294, a large gap or opening. See GROTTO 
and H1iaTvs. | 

CHASME, among ancient phyſicians, denotes oſtentation, or 

aping. 
c CEASNADAR, in Turkiſh affairs, a kind of lord high treaſurer. 
CHASTISEMENTS, or CoRRECT10NS, in the manege, are the 
ſevere and rigorous effects of the aids; for when the aids are given 


| with ſeverity, they become puniſhments, 


CHASTITY. 


8 


C H E 


CHASTITY. The Roman law juſtifies homicide in defence of 
the chaſtity either of one's felf or relations; and according to Selden, 
the law in the Jewiſh republic had the ſame latitude. The Engliſh 
law alſo juſtifies a woman in killing one who attempts to raviſh her. 
And the father or huſband may jultify killing a man who attempts a 
rape upon his wife or daughter: and the forcible attempt of a more 


deteſtable crime may be equally reſiſted by the death of the unnatural 
aggreſſor. 


HASUMBLE, in the Romiſh church, the name of that part of 


the habit which the prieit puts over his alb, when he is about to ſay 
mals, 

CHATE, in botany, a name fometimes given to the round-leaved 
Egyptian cucumber. 

CHATELET, the name of certain courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed in 
ſeveral cities in France. The grand chatelet at Paris is the place 
where the preſidial or ordinary court of juſtice of the provoſt of Paris 
is kept ; conſiſting of a preſtdial, a civil chamber, a criminal cham- 
ber, and a chamber of policy. The little chatelet is an old fort, now 
ſerving as a priſon. | 

CHATTELS, in taw, a term which ſprung originally to us from 
the Normans, who called all moveable goods by this name; the con- 
trary was called fief, vr; as we now call it, fee. 

HATTELS, in our law, are all forts of goods, moveable and im- 
moveable, except ſuch as are in the nature of freehold, or a parcel 
thereof, | 

They reckon chattels alſo to be either perſonal or real. 

CHATTELS, perfornt, are ſuch as either do belong immediately to 
the perſon of a man, as his horſe, ſword, &c. or ſuch things as, be- 
ing injuriouſty with-held from him, a man hath no way to recover 
but by pertonal action. 

CHATTELS, real, do not appertain to the perſon, but to fome other 
thing by way of dependence, as a box with charters of land, apples 


upon a tree, &c. ſuch things alſo as neceſſarily iſſue of ſome immove- 


able thing to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent for years, they call a chattel 
real. Allo to hold at will is a chattel real. 


CHATTERER, in ornithology, the Bohemian magpie. See 
AmPELIS and GARRULUS. 

CHATUS, in middle-age writers, a kind of gold coin. 

CRHArus was allo called, by fome French writers, allles auchat. 

CHAVARIGHTS, a ſect of Mahometans, who deny that God 
ever ſent a prophet that was infalltble ; and who had a commiſſion to 

ive a law to mankind : they pretend likewife, that if fuch an office 

ſhould ever become neceſſary, it would not be confined to a ſingle fa- 


mily, but that every man of probity and virtue would be capable of | 


that honour. 

CHAUD-medley, in law, properly denotes an affray that happens 
in the heat of blood or paſſion. See CHANCE-medley. 

CHAULIODONTA, is applied, by ancient naturaliſts, to thoſe 
animals, whoſe teeth grow to a great length out of their mouths ; as 
the boar, and the elephant. | 

CHAUNTRY, or ChAxNx TRY, was anciently a church © 
chapel endowed with lands, or other yearly revenues for the main- 
tenance of one or more priefts, daily ſaying or ſinging maſs for the 
fouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they appointed. Theſe chaun- 
tries were diſſolved by ſtat. 1 Ed. VI. Hence, 


CHAUNTRY-rents are rents paid to the crown by the tenants or 
purchaſers of chauntry lands, 


CHAURUS, or Crorus, among the Romans, the north-weſt ' 


wind, or that which blew between the wind called favantius, the welt, 
and the north. 

CHAUSE trappes. See CALTROP, and CROWSFEET. 

CHAUSSEE trap-haut, in the manege. A white-footed horſe is 
faid to be ſuch, when the white marks run too high upon the legs. 

CHAYQUARONA, in zoology, a name given by the Portugueſe 
to a fiſh of the /urdus kind, caught on the Braſilian — and more 
frequently called by authors by it's Braſilian name, prraumdr. 

GHAZINZARIANS, or CHATZINZARIANS, a ſect in Arme- 
nia in the ſeventh century. They were charged with paying adora- 
tion to the croſs alone. the word being formed of the Armenian chazus, 
croſs. In other refpects they were Neſtorians, and admitted two per- 
ſons in Jeſus Chriſt. 

CHEATS, in law, are deceitful practices in defrauding, or endea- 
vouring to defraud another of his known right by ſome artfnl and 
diſhoneſt device; as by playing with falſe dice, by fraudulently ob- 
taining the execution of deeds and truſts, by ſuppreſſing wills, by 
raiſing money under falſe pretences, &. Any deceitful practice, 
whether in trade or otherwiſe, is puniſhable with fine, impriſon- 
ment, and pillory. 

CHECAYA, in Turkiſh affairs, is the ſecond officer of the jani- 
zaries, and ſynonymous with lieutenant, or the ſecond in any office. 

CHECK, or CHECK-ROLL, a roll or book, wherein are contain- 
ed the names of ſuch perfons as are attendants, and in pay to the 
king, or other great perſonages, as the houſhold ſervants. 

CHECK, clerk of the, in the king's houſhold, has the check and 
controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the uſhers belong- 
ing to the royal family, allowing their abſence or defects in attend- 
ance, or diminiſhing their wages for the ſame, &c. He alſo, by him- 
ſelf or deputy, takes the view of thofe that are to watch in the court, 
and has the ſetting of the watch, &c. 

CHECK, clerk of the, in the king's navy, is alſo the name of an of- 
ficer inveſted with the like power at the ſeveral dock-yards. 

CHECKY, in heraldry, is when the ſhield, or a part thereof, as a 
bordure, &c. is checkered, and divided into checquers or ſquares, in 
the manner of a cheſs-board. See plate 6, fig. 15. | 

This is one of the molt noble and ancient figures uſed in armory ; 
and a certain author fays, that it onght to be your to none but great 
warriors, in token of their bravery ; for the cheſs-board repreſents a 


field of battle, and the pawns of men, placed on both ſides, repreſent 


* 


1 


* 


the ſoldiers of the two armies, which move, 


x 
attack, advance, or retire, 


11. 


according to the will of the two gameſters, who are the generals 
This tigure is always compoſed of metal and colour: but ſome 
authors would have it reckoned among the feveral ſorts of furs, 


CHEEK, in anatomy, that part of the face ſituated below th 
on each tide, Wounds of the cheeks, if ſmall, may be cured 


dry future ; but if large, the bloody one mult be uſed. See 
ticle SUTURF, 


© eyes, 
by the 
the ar. 


CHEEKs, a general name among mechanics, for almoſt all thoſe 


pieces of their machines and inſtruments, that are double, 


fectly alike. 8 55 
The cheeks of a printing-preſs, are it's two principal pieces: t 
are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other ; ſerving to ſui- 
tain the three ſommers, viz. the head, ſhelves, and winter, and to 


bear the ſpindle, and other parts of the machine. 


The checks of a turner's lathe, are two long pieces of wood, between 
which ate placed the puppets, Which are cither pointed, or otherwiſe 
ſerving to ſupport the work, and the mandrils of the workman. 
'Thele two pieces are placed parallcl to the horizon, ſeparated from 
one another by the thickneſs of the tail of the puppets, and joined 
with tenens to two other pieces of wood, placed perpendicularly, 


called the legs H the lathe. | a 
Cheeks f the glazier's vice, are two pieces of iron joined pa 


rallel at 


top and bottom; in which are the axis, or ſpindles, little wheet, 


cuthions, &c. whereof the machine is compoſed. 


CHEEKS of 4 mirtar, or BRACKETS, in artillery, are made of 
ſtrong planks of wood, bound with thick plates of iron, and are fixed 
to the bed by four bolts ; they riſe on each ſide of the mortar, and 
ſerve to keep her at what elevation is given her, by the help of 
ſtrong bolts of iron which go through both checks, both under and 
behind the mortar, betwixt which are driven coins of wood ; theſe 
bolts are called the bracket, bolts ; and the bolts which are put one 
in each end of the bed, are the traverſe-bolts, becauſe with hand- 


ſpikes the mortar is by theſe traverſed to the right or left. 


CHEFKS, in ſhip-building, two pieces of timber, fitted on each 
ſide of the maſt, at the top, lerving to ſtrengthen the maſt there, and 
having holes in them called hounds, through which the ties run to 
hoiſt the yards. Alſo the uppermoſt rail or piece of timber in the 
beak of a ſhip, and thoſe on each ſide of the trail-board are called the 
upper and lower check. The knees allo which faiten the beak-head 


to the hows of the ſhip, are called checks. 


CHEESE, caſeus, a fort of food, prepared of curdled milk, purged 


from the ferum or whey, and afterwards dried for uſe, 


Phyſicians condemn the too free uſe of cheeſe, by reaſon it loads the 
ſtomach when new, and heats and inflames it when old. They there- 
fore adviſe it to be eaten in {mall quantities; hence that Latin verſe; 


Caſeus tle benus, quem dat avara manus. 


Every country has it's place noted for this commodity. 


Thus 


Cheſter and Glouceſter-cheeſe are famous in England; and the Par- 
meſan cheeſe is in no leſs repute abroad, eſpecially in France. This 
fort of cheeſe is entirely made of ſweet cow's milk: but at Rochtort, 
in Languedoc, they make cheeſe of ewe's milk ; and in other places, 
it is uſual to add goat or ewe's milk, in a certain proportion, to that of 


cow's. 


There is likewiſe a kind of medicated cheeſe, made by intimately 
mixing the expreſied juice of certain herbs, as ſage, baum, mint, &c. 


with the churd, before it is faſhioned into a checſe. 


CHEESE-runnet, in botany, the ſame with the gallium of authors, 


See the article GALLIUM. 


\ 


CHEESL1P-bag, that in which houſewives prepare and keep their 


runnct for making cheeſe. See RuNNET. 


CHEGGIO, in botany, a name given to a ſort of lacteſcent plant 


common in Cambaya. 


CHEILOCAGE, among phyſicians, the lip-evil ; being a ſwell- 
ing of the lips, to which the inhabitants of northern countries, eſpe- 


cially children, are ſaid to be very ſubject. 
CHEKAO, a kind of paſte, prepared by calcination and 


tritura- 


tion, from a hard ſtrong ſubſtance, and afterwards waſhing the pow- 


der in large quantities of fair water. 
The Chinele ule the chekas in drawing the elegant figures 


we {ce 


in the wholly white China-ware, which they atterwards varniſh in 


the common way. See CHINA-ware. 


CHELA, in medicine, lignifics a forked probe, uſed in extracting a 
polypus of the noſe. Chela alſo denotes the extremitics of the c, 
which are in contact when the eyes are cloſed ; Iikewile claws, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the crab; it further ſignifies filfures in the heels, 


feet, or pudenda, 


CHELANDIUM, a kind of ſhip or veſſel. It is mentioned by 


Ditmar as a veſtel of great length, carrying oars, and 150 ſcamen. 


CHELANDURUS, denotes a ſmall kind of chelandium. 
CHELIDON, in ichthyology, the name given by old 
writers to a kind of flying fiſh, called by ſome authors mus 


Greek 
and ht- 


rundo, and by ſome accipiter, or the hawk-fiſh. It is a ſpecies Ol 
trigla, and properly diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name of the 
trigla, with the head a little aculeated, and with a ſingle hn near the 


ectoral fins. 


CHELIDONIA, among the Romans, a name given to ihe mw 
more commonly called favinius, or the weſt, It was only calle 
chelidonia for a a0 e in the middle of February, becaule at that 


time the ſwallow makes it's firſt appearance. 


CHELIDONIUS, in botany, a name given by ſome to the de- 


mone, or wind-flower. 


CHELiDoN1us, in inſectology, the name of a fly called the ſwal- 
low-fly, by reaſon of it's ſwift flight. It is in moſt parts of a brows 
colour, has black prominent ſhoulders, a black head, and ſhort black 


antennæ. The wings are ſilvery, and edged with black. _ 
CHELIDONIUS, from geadev, a ſwallow, is a ſtone ſal 
| 2 


d to be 
found 


— 
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found in the ſtomachs of young ſwallows, and much cried up by 
ſome for it's virtues in the falling ſickneſs. See SWALLOW tene. 

CHELON, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the mullet-kind, extremely 
reſembling the common mullet ; but it's eyes are more prominent, 

it's head ſmaller. See MULLET. 

CHELONITES, a ſtone ſaid to be found in the Indian tortoiſes, 

to have the faculty of reliſting poiſon. 

CHELYS, among the ancients, a muſical inſtrument of the pulſa- 
tive kind, ſaid to be invented by Mercury, and made of a ſhell found 
in the river Nile, at the time of low water. 

CHELYSMA, a thick piece of wood which the ancient Greeks 
fixed to the keels of their ſhips, to ſave them fro... breaking. 

CHEMA, the name of a certain meaſure mentioned by Greek 
phyſicians, and ſuppoſed to have contained two ſmall ſpoonfuls. 

CHEME, a liquid meaſure among the Romans, containing the 
fifth part of a cyathus. 

CHEMICAL glas. For a method to cement them when 
cracked, conſult the article CEMENT. 

CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall with which a baſtion or 
ditch is lined, for it's greater ſupport and ſtrength ; or it is the ſoli- 
dity of the wall, from the 7a/us to the ſtone row. 

CnemisE, fire, a piece of linen cloth ſteeped in a compoſition of 
oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible matters ; uſed at ſea, 
to ſet tire to an enemy's velle]. 

CHEMISTRY, or CHYmM1sSTRy, a ſcience, the object of which 
is to diſcover the properties of bodies by analyſis and by combina- 
uon. 


A New and Complete SYSTEM of the SCIENCE or ART of 
CHEMTS i KF 


ANTIQUITY and ORIGIN of the Science. 


IF we endeavour to find the origin of chemiſtry, we mult look 
back into the antediluvian world, where it was practiſed, as ſome 
think, by Cham, the fon of Noah; but the invention is more com- 
monly afcribed to Tubal-Cain, who firſt prepared braſs and iron ſor 
the uſe of man, which he could not have done without a competent 
knowledge of chemiſtry. Profane authors refer it to Vulcan; and 
ſeveral learned men have made it appear very probable that Tubal- 
Cain and Vulcan were the fame, which ſeems to be confirmed by 
the great reſemblance between their names. The next chemiſt we 
read of is Moſes, whoſe ſkill in this art is evident from his burning 
and pulverizing the golden calf, and giving it the people to drink ; 
for the rendering gold potable is one of the moſt difficult operations 
in chemiſtry : but ſome ſuppoſe that this was done by a miraculous 

wer. The invention of chemiſiry is by others referred to Hermes 

riſmegiſtus, an ancient king of Egypt, from whom it has ob- 
tained the name of the Hermetic art. From the Arabians, by whom 
the art was eſteemed and practiſed, it ſeems to have had the name 
of alchemy ; but theſe people rendered it ridiculous by their extra- 
vagant ſuperſtitious 9 and their pretended tranſmutation of 
metals. And here it 1s to be ae that chemiſiry at firſt had 
only metals for it's object; whereas the bounds of it have been 
much enlarged in later ages. Chemiſtry had the common fate of the 
other arts, at the declenſion of the Eaſtern empire; and lay buried 
and forgot till the time of Roger Bacon, who retrieved it. He was 
followed by Lully, Ripley, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Agricola, 
Van Helmont, Glauber, Boyle, Lemery, Homberg, &c. by whom. 
the art has been carried to it's preſent degree of perfection. 

Among thoſe who have arranged the principal chemical experi- 
ments, and added practical explanations to them, Becker, Stahl, 
and Boerhaave deſerve to be particularly recorded: the former have 
eſtabliſhed an admirable theory, which is the ſureſt guide in chemical 
reſearches, and the conformity of which with the phænomena of 
chemiſiry ſucceſſive experiments have evinced; and the latter has 
given both the hiſtory, theory, and practice, in an orderly and ſcien- 
tifical method. Dr. Freind has attempted to reduce chemiftry to 

ewtonianiſm, and to account for the reaſons of the operations on 
chemical principles. There are many later writers, who have either 


directly or indirectly, in various ways, contributed to the extenſion 
of this ſcience. 


DeFiniTIONS of CHEMISTRY, and it's USEFULNESS. 

Cuxuisrxx, xutlle, teaches us in what manner to perform 
certain phyſical operations, by which bodies that are diſcernible by 
the ſen es, or that may be rendered ſo, and that are capable of bein 
contained in veſſels, may, by ſuitable inſtruments, be ſo change 
that particular determined effects may be thence produced, and the 
cauſes of theſe effects underſtood by the effects themſelves, to the 
manifold improvement of various arts. 

Boerhaave defines chemiftry more ſcientifically : „ an art whereby 
ſenſible bodies contained in veſſels, or capable of being contained 
therein, are ſo changed, by means of certain inſtruments, and prin- 
Cipally of fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereby diſ- 
Covered, with a view to ohilokophy; medicine, &c.” This d-fini. 
tion appears very prolix and circumſtantial, and more like a deſcrip- 
dion than a definition „ but with all his endeavours, that author aſ— 
fores us, he could not frame a ſhorter, that would exprels the full 
ſcope, object, and inſtruments of chemiſtry, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it 
rom cvery other art; which 15 a point all the writers of chemiflry 
ave ſtumbled at. 8 

en, as now conceived, is an aſſemblage of very different 
parts, which anciently ſubſiſted ſeparate, or at leaſt had a ſubſiſtence 
Prior to each other; as the preparing of metals for human ules, the 


attempts of tranlmuting the bater metals! 8 l 6 
nr ictals into gold, the preparing of 
medicines, &c, b * | 0 
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The whole of the art may be comprehend. d under the {kill of re- 
ſolving bodies into their principles, and of conſtituting new com - 
pounds from thoſe principles, by means cf fre, air, water, earth, 
and particular menſtruums; fo that the one may properly enough be 
diſtinguiſhed by anulyt.cul, the other by ſprihitical chemiſtry : the 
former reduces bodics to their component parts, the latter puts theſe 
component matters together in various manners, and thereby forms 
a lirge ſet of new productions, that would be abloiutcly indiſcover- 
able in nature, without the interpoſition of this art; tur inſtance, 
brandy, ſoap, glaſs, vitriol, &c. 

(hem ir is not only of the greateſt ſervice in medicine, but alſo 
in phyſics; for Sir I. Newton demonttrates the laws and forces of 
bodies, as known by their effects, all from chomtry ; and when he 
applies thoſe forces to the explication of phænomena, he does it all 
by the help of chem ry, which is a clear proof that, without this 
art, the nature and property of ſingle bodies could ſcarce ever have. 
been known by the molt ſagacious mortal. 

The application of cher to a great number of important arts, 
will appear throughout this work, as indeed it has in ſome nucafure 
done already, and that in ſuch a light, as will not only lay a foun- 
dation for their improvement, but may tend to the inveltigation of 
new ones for chem//try, and, ſkilfully applied, may be juſtly deno- 
minated the parent of numberleſs 3 of art. 


Theory of CHEMISTRY. 


This ſcience comprehends all the general truths which the parti- 


cular experiments of chemiſts have hitherto demonſtrated. "Theſe 
are, on occaſion, to be taken for granted, and the whole body of 
ſuch truths makes the univerſal theory of che vy: for chemiſtry is 
no ſcience formed d priori; it is no production of the human mind, 
or raiſed by reaſoning, but collected d poſteriari from experiments: 
it took it's rife from various operations caſually made, and obſer- 
ving thoſe that had one and the fame uniform "tendency, without any 
expectation of what followed; and was only reduced into an art, by 
collecting and comparing the etfects of ſuch uncertain experiments, 
and noting the tendency thereof: fo ſar then as a number of experi- 
ments agree to eſtabliſh any unqueſtionable truth, ſo far they may 
be conlidered as conſtituting the theory of chemiſtry. 


Di vis1ons F the Science. 
CHEMISTRY 1s diſtinguiſhed by authors into, I. Metallurgy. 
II. Alchemy. III. Chemical Pharmacy. IV. Chemical Philoto- 
phy. Thele we ſhall now diſtinctly treat of in their order. 


I. METALLURGY, or the Art of METALS. 

This conſiſts of preparing and working metals, from the glebe or 
ore, to the utenlil ; and includes what relates to the tinding of the 
metallic glebe or ore in the mine; the judging of it's kind and rich- 
neſs, or the proportion of metal therein; the digging or ſeparating 
it from the earth, and other matters; and the purifying and diſpo- 
ſing it into a complete, purc, malleable metal. 

etallurgy is divided by Boerhaave into four parts. The firſt 
teaches how metals grow in the mines, how they are diſcovercd, 
and how procured out of the ſame; the ſecond, how to ſeparate 
the metallic from the other matter of the ore; the third, how to 
reduce the ſeparated matter to it's ſimplicity and ductility; the 
fourth, to work, gild, poliſh, and imitate the finer metals in the 
coarſer. Dr. Shaw, however, reſtrains metallurgy to thoſe opera- 
tions required to ſeparate metals from their ores, for the uſes of 
life. Theſe operations are of two kinds, or ſmaller and large ; 
with regard to which the whole art of metallurgy may be divided 
into two parts, ASSAYING and SMELTING. 

The art of aflaying conſiſts in a well-made ſeparation of mine- 
rals, eſpecially metals, and in a diviſion of the ſeveral conſtituent 

arts of them from each other, in order that the quantity and qua- 
ity of each in particular may be known: it is plain that thoſe ope- 
rations which belong to the general claſs of ſolution, appertain 
ſtrictly and primarily to this; and that the others which are per- 
formed by the aſſayer, are only ſecondary or auxiliary aps. 
But there is hardly any chemical operation which is not ſometimes 
neceſſary to be performed in the art of alſaying: there are many, on 
the contrary, which are peculiar to aflaying alone; theretcre we 
ſhall here gie a general view of thoſe which properly belong to it ; 
or of thoſe which, though taken from chemiſtry at large, are never- 
theleſs uſed by allayers ; only firſt obſcrving that every primary do- 
cimaſtical operation may, on account of it's effects, be called folu- 
tion; ſince, in every operation, the menſtrua, among which the 
air and fire have a right to be claſſed, effect a ſolution, by inter- 


poſing themſelves between the parts ut the objects to be changed. 
See MEXSTRUUM and FLUX, 


{ *ufion, 
Vitritication, 
Scoriftications 


Coppelling. 


+ Theſe may be called almoſt 
univer'al, becauſe they du- 
lolve either the whole mals, 


wr 


Reduction, or, at leaſt, by much the 
ſ Dry < Amalgamation, greater part ot the ſubjeR 
Sublimation. in hand. 


Cementation, 

Now a doci- Roaſting, 

maſtical ſolu- Calcination. 

tion is either Eliquation by fuſion, 


We may call theſe partial, 
as they all diſſolve but one 
part ot the ſubject in hand. 


LAWN — 


or 
N eee All cheſe are partial, and 
Moiſt J Quartativ.a, ee dy Ou: 0m 
Moiſt precipitation. p 


Origin and Formation of METALS, 

Various are the ſentiments of ancient and modern philoſophers, 
on this ſubject. M. Tqurnefort is of opinion, that metals, as well 
as all other minerals, have their origin from feeds, like plants; and 
that they have vellcls with juices circulating in them, &c. Plato 

will 
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will have the cauſe of metals to be a humid vapour, incloſed in the 
bowels of the carth, which, being varioully inter mixed with parts of 
the earth, produces various metals. Plotin maintains ſulphur to 
be the father of metals; and an oleaginous viſcous humour, the 
mother. Lidyat endeavours to prove al metals generated by a ſub- 
terranean fire; urging, among other reaſons, that many metals, 
when taken out of the earth, are exceedingly hot. Du Hamel 
ſhews, that metals do not take their riſe either ſrom any vaporous 
exhalation, or from water, or from earth ; but are generated of 
mercury, ſulphur, and ſalt. He adds, that metals take their mat- 
ter and weight from the mercury they contain, and their tincture 
atid form from the ſulphur, | 

The French chemiſts have been very curious in their inquiries in- 
to the nature and production of metals. M. Geoffroy, from a mix- 
ture of ſulphur with a vitriolic falt, and an argillous earth, brought 
an iron, which he maintained to be a new production, or a com- 
polition reſuſting from the aſſemblage of certain principles which 
exiſted ſeparately in the ingredients that formed the metal; in a 
word, that it was an antificial iron. And obſerving that there were 
parcels of this metal in the coloured alhes of plants, and of molt 
other inflammable ſubſtances, he concluded that it might be formed 
there alſo by the union of the fame three principles. 

This was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who maintained 
that the iron contained in the aſhes of plants was not formed there 
by calcination, but was really exiſtent in the plants thernſelves ; 
being raiſed in their veſſels along with the juices of the earth; and 
farther, that all the ingredients whereof M. Geoffroy's artificial iron 
was formed, do really contain iron in themſelves, either in ſmaller 
or larger quantities; not the argilla only, where the iron is eaſily 
diſcovered by an animated knife; nor the oil of vitriol, which is 
drawn from a mineral, the ground whereof is iron; but alſo iuſced- 
oil, whereof M. Geoffroy's ſulphur was made; and even that of tur- 
pentine, ſweet almonds, &c. relating withal the operations whereby 
each of thoſe oils may be reduced to an carth wherein is tron 

To this it was anſwered, that in what manner ſoever tron be 
procured from the ſeveral ingredients ſeparately, there will be {till 
tound infinitely leſs in them, than when mixed: and that, of con- 
ſequence, the mixture produces iron; that as for oils, it is evident 
they are not {imple ſubſtances, but are compoled of an earth, an acid, 
and a ſulphureous or inflammable part; which are the three preciſe 
principles required for the formation of iron: ſo that, according to 
a!l appearance, it is of an aſſemblage of thoſe ſulphurs, ſalts, and 
earth, in the oil, that the iron is formed by calcination ; and there- 
fore that the means uſed to the iron in the ingredients, are the very 
ſame with thoſe by which it is compoſed. See IKON. | 

Hence alſo appears, that vegetable matters comtain the principles 

ut M. Geoffroy goes farther ; and to ſupport his 
doctrine of the production of metals, he undertakes to prove, that 
the principles of vegetables, and thoſe of minerals, are eflentially the 
ſame; and that one may readily, and with eaſe, decompound mi- 
nerals by ſeparating their principles, and compound them again by 
ſubſtituting principles taken from vegetables in lieu of thoſe taken 
away. 

To clear this point, he examines and compares the principles of 
mineral and vegetable falts. The principal in the mineral claſs are 
nitre, ſea-ſalt, and vitriol; all which ſalts we find in plants. The 
eflential ſalt of the parietarta is wholly nitrous, and melts on the 
coals like falt-petre. The fixt ſalts of the carduus benedictus, ab- 
ſinthium, kali, &c. contain a great deal of fea-falt, which cryſtal- 
tizes in cubes, and decrepitates on the coals. Add, that the great- 
eſt part of the fixt ſalts of plants, calcined to a certain degree, yield 
a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur ; which can proceed from nothing but a 
vitriolic ſalt, rareficd and volatilized by the oil of the plant. B 
theſe ſalts we may be able to judge of all the other ſalts of plants; 
for the volatile ſalts are nothing elſe but fixt falts difengaged from 
the groſſeſt part of their earth, and joined with parts of oil, 

Farther, there is ſcarce any reafon to doubt, that the acid juices, 
drawn from vegetables, are-ef the ſame nature with the mineral 
zeids; with this only difference, that the acids of plants have been 
extremely rarefied by fermentation, and united fo cloſely with ſul- 
phurs, © ki it is not without a great deal of difficulty that they are 
leparated. 

Thus, diſtilled vinegar, which we make no ſcruple of ranking 
among the vitriolic acids, does only differ from ſpirit of ſulphur, 
ſpirit of vitriol, or even the cauſtic oil of vitriol, in that the acids 
in the vinegar are diffuſed among a great deal of phlegm, and 
ttrongly united to a great deal of oil, which yet may be ſeparated, 
By dillolving copper in the acid of vinegar, ſeparated as much as 
poſlible from it's oil, there are formed eryſtals, like in figure to thofe 
of blue vitriol. From all which it appears, that the ſalts of plants 
do not differ eſſentially from thoſe of minerals. 

As for ſulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphureous principle is the 
ſame in vegetables as in minerals. And M. Geoffroy even ſhews, 
that the principle of inflammability in common ſulphur is the ſame 
with that which renders the fat of animals, the oils and reſins of 

lants, and the bitumens of the earth, inflammable. To which he 
adds, that this ſame ſulphureous principle is not only likewiſe found 
in metallic ſubſtances, but that it is this which gives them their 
fulibility, duetility, and metalline forms. "Thus antimony, which 
is a ſubſtance approaching the neareſt of any to a metal, is little 
elfe but a burning ſulphur. By exhaling this, it loſes it's metallic 
form, and turns to a kind of grey aſhes, which, being melted, in- 
ſtead of metal, becomes glaſs; and by melting this over agaiy, and 
adding to it lome intlammable matter, again it returns into a regu- 
lus. | 

| Species of METALS: | 

There are four which the chemiſts call imperfect, becaufe their 

principles are not bound fo faſt together, but that the force of a 
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perties of metals: theſe are, iron, copper, lead 


Ca 


| 


th 
acteriſtic 5 


| of » and tin : 
others, which are ductile or malleable, and which alſo al 


fixed in.the moſt violent and long continued fire, withour dimy 
tion of weight, or other ſeuſibſe alteration, are gold, lilver = 
platina : theſe, therefore, are called perfect metals. ; 
The metallic ſubſtances, which, as well as the im 
loſe their metallic properties by expoſure to fire, but which al. 
have no ductility or fixity, are diſlinguithed from the others b * 
name of ſemi- metals. Of this claſs are five; regulus of — 4 . 
bilmuth, zinc, regulus of cobalt, and regilus of arſenic 10 


common fire deſtroys them; ſo that by it's continued action 
are changed into an earth, deprived of all the cha 


perfect metals, 


| {ho whi 
ſome have added nickel, Laitly, mercury, which has all 8 
neral properties of metals, makes a claſs ſeparate from the Se 


* P others; 
becauſe in purity and gravity it is ſimilar to the perfect — 


and in volatility to the ſemi-metals. It's fuſibility alſo ſo far ſur 
patles that of any other metallic matter, that it is ſafficient * 
diſtinguiſh it from all, and to give it à diſtinct claſs. Of the 3 
teen metallic ſubſtances above enumerated, three were unknown Ma 
the ancients, viz, platioa, regulus of cobalt, and nickel. 

In the firſt four, it is caly to ſee the principle of inflammability 
they become all fulible by the addition of {alt-petre, either in à 
greater or leſs degree. But the principle is more conſpicuous fill 
in the duſt or {mall filings of the, metals Kt fall in the flame of a 
_— than in the lump. 

n gold and filver, the ſulphureous principle is not fo obyi 
No heat, but that of the fun collected oe: Ti is yg 
compound them; but, no doubt, even theſe have the ſame prin- 
ciptes with the other metals, though they are not ſo eaſily ſeen, 
In gold, as well as in the imperfect metals, the baſis is an earth 
. of vitrification, as appears by the glaſs remaining after the 

cination of gold in a burning-glaſs; and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the greateſt part of what is exhaled in fmoke during 
the operation, is the ſulphureous principle mixed with ſalts. 

As to ſilver, there is ſomething in it extremely various. When 
purihed with antimony, it vitriles by the burning-glaſs ; but if 


| 88 wich lead, it leaves nothing behind it but grey aſhes. 


he baſis of this metal is doxbtleſs an earth capable of vitrification : 
and what exhales in ſmoke, is apparently a mixture of ſulphur, lalts, 
and a little carth volatilized by the fire. ER ; 

The learned Boerhaave, after an accurate ſurvey of the ſeveral 
metals, their characters, properties, preparations, uſes, &c. draws 
the following corollaries concerning the general nature of metals, 
1. That which diflinguithes metals from all other bodies, as well 
as from each other, is their heavineſs ; though every metal has it's 
peculiar weight, which no art is able to imitate, and which de- 
pends, as Helmont and the chemilts expreſs it, on the analytic ho- 
mogencity of their parts. Now, the later philoſophers have proved, 
that all corporeal magnitude has juſt ſo much reality in it, as it 
has weight; and therefore if you have found the heavineſs of any 
metal, you have, at the ſame time found it's corporeity. Sir Iſaac 
Newton, treating of gravity, and Huygens of the pendulum, ſhew, 
that weight and reality are correſpondent. 

2. The metals appear to be ſimple, yet they are really compounds. 

Their component principles, according to the ancients, are ſulphur 
and mercury; 10 which ſome of the moderns have added ſalt; but 
it is certain, falt is no conſtituent part or ingredient of metals, but 
rather ſomething external adhering to them. All metals conſiſt of 
two parts or principles; mercury, as the baſis or matter; and ſul- 
pars as the binder or cement; the firſt, the ſubſtratum or metal- 
ic matter; and the ſecond, that which renders it fixed and mal- 
leable, The mercury, it is to be noted, is the ſame with our quick- 
ſilver, only defecate, and clear of any heterogeneous matter; 
whereas the common quickſilver is always mixed. As to the ſul- 
phur, it is not the vulgar foſſile ſulphur, but a peculiar ſort of 
matter ſpecifically denominated ſulphur of metals, concluded by 
ſome of our lateſt and belt chemr/ts, particularly M. Homberg, to 
be fire; which, being mixed with the mercury, fixes it, and, ac- 
cording to the difterent degrees of it's union and coheſion there- 
with, produces different metals. 


3- All metals muſt firlt be mercury, before they be gold ; and the 


thing ſuperadded to common mercury, whereby it is prevented from 


becoming gold, 1s a ſharp volatile body, which when heated, be- 
comes corroſive, and emits fumes; which are the true propertics of 


the foflile ſulphur. 


4. If any metal, or other body, could be found, that only differed 
from gold in it's wanting weight, it were impoſſible ever to make 
gold of it; and, on the contrary, if a body could be had, that is 
as heavy as gold, all the other properties, as colour, fixity, duc- 
tility, &c. might be eaſily added. And hence the more knowing 
among the et hold the primary matter of gold to be quick- 
ſilver ; which, fay they, is gold at heart, as coming neareſt to 
gold in point of ſpecific gravity. Only there is a corroſive body, 


I. c. ſulphur, adhering to it, which if it were ſeparated, you would 


have gold; or, if it were only inverted, ſilver. 

And accordingly, on ſuch principles, whoever would make gold 
out of any other foreign matter, muſt remember, that the more his 
matter differs from mercury in weight, &c. the leſs gold it will 
make. See PHILOSOPHER'S ene. 

5. Therefore metals are tranſmutable into one another : for, if 
mercury be the common matter of all metals, and if all the dit- 
ference lie in the tixing ſpirit of ſulphur, which, as it is leſs or 
more ſubtile or pure, conſtitutes this or that metal, it is no Way 
improbable that they ſhould be tranſmuted by a purer fixing ſulphur 
taking place of a corroſive one, and fixing the matter into a More 
perfect metal. 

6. The pureſt metals reſult from the pureſt and moſt defecate 
mercury, and the ſmalleſt quantiry of the | biiteſt ſulphur, Hence, 
. mercury 
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of gold is heavier than common mercury, and has always 
e that is lighter than gold; and could that be taken 
away, and the fixing ſpirit be added, it would become heavicr than 
* The imperfe& metals conſiſt of impure mercury, and im- 
rtect ſulphur, with ſome other valuable heterogeneous matter in 
it: this, fuſed by the fire, emits a fume, which whitens copper; 
after which, the ſulphur exhales yet farther. "The reality of ſuch a 
third matter is evinced by this cirumſtance, that all the baſer metals 
are reſolvable not only into mercury and ſulphur, but alſo into ſcoriæ 
or ſordes, which are lighter and more carthy than either of the other, 
and accordingly ſwim therein. ; 
8. Upon the whole, it appears, that in the three nobler metals, 
gold, mercury, and ſilver, it is principally the greater or leſs pro- 
rtion of the ſulphur to the mercury that determines them to be 
gold, mercury, or {ilver; that it is by this 1 thole ſe- 
Yoral metals are defined and denominated ; and that, from this dif- 
ference of proportion, flow all the ſpecific difference of colour, 
weight, lixity, ductility, volatility, fulibility, ſolubility, ſalubrity, 


* . . 
9. That in the other baſer metals, beſides this different propor- 
tion of the two principles, there intervenes another cauſe of di- 


verlity; viz. a third principle, or matter of an earthy kind, and 


very different from either of the reſt; which, adhering to the pure 
eleinental lulphur, corrupts and adulteratcs, and variouſſy modiſies 
it; and from the different circumſtances of this third principle, 
conlidered along with thoſe of the ſulphur itſelf, reſult the ſpecific 
differences of the more imperfect metals, as to weight, colour, and 
their other qualities, 

The ſyſtem of metallization, which ſuppoſed ſalt, ſulphur, and 
mercury, te-be the conſtituent elements of metals, ſubſiſted under 
various modihcytions, till Beccher evinced, that theſe three prin- 
ciples are in themſelves compound bodies, and, therefore, could 
not be properly elements of bodies; and, E his reflections 
on this ſubject, he was led to conſider metals, and all bodies of the 
ſame nature, as compounded of three ſubſtances, which he called 
earths. The firlt is the ſaline or vitrifiable carth ; the ſecond is the 
fat or inflammable earth; and the third the mercurial or volatile 
earth, According to his theory, theſe three carths enter into the 
compoſition of all metals; the perfection of which depends on 
their more perfect combination, and their difference on the degree 
in which one of theſe principles prevails over the others, and the 
various proportions in which they are combined in various metals. 
Beccher has endeavoured to d:monſtrate the exiſtence of theſe three 
principles by reaſoning and experiment. : : 

The ſolidity, the conliſtence, and eſpecially the gravity, which 
metals polleſs in a degree ſuperior to all other bodies, will not al- 
low us to doubt, that the earthly clement, of which theſe are the 
characteriſtic properties, enters largely into their compoſition, and 
makes their baſis. And the facility with which they combine with 
almoſt all inflammable matters, and with all thoſe which have 
great affinity with phlogiſton, ſuch as acids, joincd to their inca- 
pacity of being allayed with meagre matters that are prey earthy 
or watery, which have no diſpoſition to unite with phlogiſton, 
furniſh alſo very ſtrong reafons for believing, that the inflammable 
principle enters Jargely neo whe compoſition of metals. But the 
cleareſt and molt ſatisfactory demonſtration of the exiſtence of this 
principle, is the combuſtibility of all metals capable of decompo- 
tition in this way, and their ſubſequent reduction with all their 
properties, by the re- union of the intlammable principle. Beſides, 
the deſtructible metals perfectl reſemble, in the {tate of comBus- 
TION, all bodies containing onion, When expoſed to fire in 
cloſe veſſels, they become red hot, melt or ſublime, according to 
their nature, but undergo no other alteration. But imperfect me- 
tals, expoſed to fire, with acceſs of air, burn more or leſs ſenſibly, 
as their inflammable principle is more or leſs abundant, or more or 
leſs combined. Beſides, the phlogilton of metals is conſumed by 
DETONATION With nitre more quickly and more completely than 
by ordinary calcination gr combuſtion z and the nitre is alkalized 
by theſe metallic detonations in the ſame manner as in it's detona- 
tion by coals: and farther, imperfe& metals, treated with the vi- 
triolic and nitrous acids, which have an affinity with phlogiſton, 
are more or leſs deprived of their inflammable principle. It is alſo 
evident, that phlogiſton is one of the conſtituent parts of metals, 
becauſe their eſſential properties are altered in proportion to the 
quantity of it taken from them: thus, the reſiduum of metallic 
matters, after calcination, departs from the metallic character, and 
approaches to the nature of mere earth. The opacity, brilliancy, 
ductility, gravity, fulibility, volatility, and all the properties by 
which metallic ſubſtances differ from ſimple earths, are diminiſhed, 
or entirely Uiſappear, by taking from them their inflammable prin- 
ciple; fo that after the utmoſt calcination they reſemble mere 
earths, which can no longer be combined with acids or with me- 
tals, but are capable of uniting with purer earths. In this ſtate 
Gore called calces, or metallic earths. Sec CALX. 

he principle which is combined with metals, during their CAL- 
CINATION, and which augments their weight, ſeems to be nothing 
more than the pureſt portion of the air we breathe, which, in 


— operation, paſſes from a late of expanſibility to a ſtate of ſo- 
idity. 


Colours from METALS. 
As metals have a ſtrong texture in their metalline form, ſo they 
preſerve. their natural colours durably, unleſs corroded or dillolved 
particular menitruums, after which their ſolutions ſtrike parti- 
cular durable colours, or afford the ſtrongeſt ſtains. | 
Iron diſſolved in ſtale ſmall beer gives the beautiful yellow and 
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different ſhades of buff- colour uſcd in printing linens and cottons, 
&, When ſublimed with ſal ammoniac it allo affords a yellow; 
and the common iron-moulds made by ink are owing to the iron 
ditfolved in the copperas, of which ink is made. 

Copper melted with zinc appears of a gold colour; dilolved in 
aqua tortis, it affords a beautiful green; and in any alkali, a beau- 
tiiul blue. And theſe ſolutions may be reduced to dry colours by 
cryſtallization or evaporation; and the fame metal precipitated 
out of aqua fortis with common ſalts, gives the turquoiſe wor to 
white glaſs. 

Tin, a white colourleſs metal, affords a light blue colour, when 
fluxed with antimony and nitre. "The ſame metal is neceſſary in 
ſtriking the ſcarlet dye, with aqua fortis and cochineal; and it's 
calx, by ſtrong infuſion, turns to a glaſs of an opal colour. 

Lead, corroded by the fumes of vinegar, gives the fine white ce- 
ruls ; burnt in a ſtrong naked fire, it becomes the ſtrong red-lead 
rd greg and melted into a glals with ſand, is of the hyacinth 
colour, 

Silver being diſſolved in aqua fortis; if chalk be put to the ſo- 
lution, turns of a beautiful purple or amethyſt colour; and it's own 
ſolution, thongh pale as water, durably ſtains the nails, ſkin, or 
hair, brown or black. 

Quickſilver, mixed with brimſtone, makes a black maſs, and 
this, by ſublimation, affords the beautiful red pigment, called cin- 
nabar or vermilion; and the ſolution of quicklilver being precipi- 
tated with common falt, yields a ſnow-white powder, which alſo 
turns black by being mixed with ſulphur. 

Gold, diffolved in aqua regia, affords a fine yellow liquor, which 
ſtains animal ſubſtances beautifully purple; and if the ſolution be 
ſutficiently weakened with water, and mixed with a ſolution of tin, 
a fine red or purple powder may be procured, very uſcful for ſtain- 
ing of glaſs and paltes to a beautiful red. 

It appears from the experiments of Sir Iſaac Newton, relating 
to the changes of colour that take place in pcllucid colourleſs ſub- 
ſtances, that the lels reſrangible coLOURS are exhibited by [the 
greater tzicknels of air, water, and glaſs; and that as the thick- 
neſs of thoſe ſubſtances is diminiſhed, they reflet the more re- 
frangible colours. Hence he infers, that nothing more is requiſite 
for producing all the colours of natural bodies, than the ſeveral ſizes 
and denſities of their particles. 

The green vitriol of iron is changed, in proportion as it 1s deprived 
of it's ſolvent part, by expoſing it to a ſtrong heat, &c. to yellow, 
orange, red, and purple; and by a contrary proceſs, viz. by a farther 
attenuation, by means of the phlogiſticated lixivium, in the proceſs 
of Pruthan BLUE, &c. the colour of the iron aſcends from green 
to blue; fo that all the primary colours are produced from the 
ſame metal, in proportion as it's particles are attenuated or incraſ- 
ſated. It appears likewiſe, that when iron is divided into very 
ſmall parts by means of a large quantity of glaſs, and by a violent 
heat, it's colour is blue; but in proportion as it is leſs divided, by 
the mixture of a ſmaller quantity of glaſs, or the application of 
leſs heat, it's colours are green, yellow, and red. From iron diſ- 
ſolved in it's ſeveral menſtrua, colours are produced in proportion as 
the ſolvent power of thoſe menſtrua is greater or leſs. Ihus, iron 
diſlolved in it's ſtrongeſt acid ſolvent, the vitriolic acid, gives green; 
in it's weaker acid ſolvents, the marine and nitrous acids, yellow 
and orange; and in it's weakeſt acid ſolvents, the vegetable acids, 
red. The colours of the calces of iron precipitated from it's ſo- 
lution in the vitriolic and nitrous acid, deſcend from green to yel- 
low, and from yellow to red; whereas the changes of colour ariſ- 
ing from the ſolution of theſe calces, proceed in a contrary order, 
and aſcend, Mineral ſubſtances are alſo frequently impregnated with 


iron, and their colours correſpond with the {tate of the iron con- 
tained in them. 


In the ſame manner the colours of the ſolution of mercury in 


the nitrous acid vary, in proportion as the ſalvent is extricated 
from it, from yellow to orange, and then to red. Thus alſo, thoſe 
ſubſtances which have the greateſt affinity with the acid of the cor- 
roſive ſublimate produced by the ſolution of mercury in the marine 
acid, diſengage from it's ſolution a red precipitate; and thoſe, whoſe 
affinity with it is lels, produce a yellow one. But theſe colours 
are liable to ſome variation, according to the greater or leſſer quan- 
tity of acid in the ſolution. Mercury dillolved in the vitriolic and 
in the vegetable acids, exhibits, in proportion as it's ſolvent is 
taken from it, the ſame colours which, under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, are afforded by that metal diſſolved in other acids. All 
theſe mercurial preparations become red, when they are deprived of 
the principal part of their menſtruum; and mercury calcined by 
heat, without the addition of any acid, acquires the ſame colour. 
It's colour, however, is ſubject to variation, from the action of it's 
ſolvents; and thus the * . acid changes the red to yellow 


and white. The fame law obtains in the changes of colour to which 
the mineral manganeſe is ſubject. | 


Medicines from Mxrals. 

All medicines that have lead in their compoſition, are ſcarce to be 
truſted for internal uſe; for we have numerous inſtances of the 
poiſonous nature of this metal, in the workers at the white lead 
or ceruls-houſes, and indeed in all who work on that metal; and 
it were enough to baniſh the internal uſe of /accharum ſaturni and 
the tinfura antiphthiſica, to read in the Mitcellanea Curioſa, how 
many men were poifoned at a time by drinking of pricked wine, 
which had been rendered ſweet by litharge. 

Metals, however, do not act in the body unleſs diſſolved; whence 
large quantities of crude mercury being ſwallowed, prove harm. 
leſs for want of a proper menſtruum to diſſolve it in the ſtomach); 
but when crude mercury is diſſolved in it's proper menſtruum, as 
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in the making corroſive ſublimate, we ſee it becomes one of the 
ſtrongeſt poiſons. 
Salts of METALS. | 

The ſalts of the ſeveral rhetals have been medicines long known 
in the world, and are of excellent uſe in the cure of many diſeaſes ; 
but they might be of yet infinitely more ſervice to the world, if a 
happier way of extracting them could be found than the general one 
now in uſe, of doing it by acids, and ſuch ſtrong and corroſive 
menſtruums. Beſide the miſchief theſe menſtruums bring as cor- 
roſives, which is aſſuredly much leſs than is vulgarly ſuppoſed, be- 
cauſe they loſe the greater part of this in acting on the meta], they 

roduce a great number of bad effects, and render the ſalts unfit 
for a great number of uſes, by making them all vitriols, that is, 
by converting them into ſalts, which, hike the common native vi- 
triols, have a ſeptic and 8 acrimonious quality. The cryſtals, 
or ſalt of ſilver, called by the chemſts lunar vitriol, are a plain in- 
ſtance of this. 

Kunkel has given the world an account of the effects of another 
method of treating metals, of which he relates wonders ; but he 
eonceals the method. The menſtruum he uſed was known by him- 
ſelf and many others, at Hall, in Saxony, under the name of e/- 
ſentia dulcis ; he ſacredly afthrms, that this was neither acid nor 
corroſive, even in the lighteſt degree; that it left behind it no 
ſæces, no ſaline nor earthy matter on evaporation alone; and that 
it more approached to the nature of ſpirit of wine, than to any 
other known liquid. He ſays, that this liquor diſſolved even in 
gold, and that ſo perfectly, that it would all riſe with the liquor in 
diſtillation. Mercury being diſſolved in it, and the ſolution dif- 
tilled in a retort, he ſays, that only a ſmall quantity of earthy 
matter remained in the retort, which was white, of a ſpongy tex- 
ture, and fixed in the fire; and that the reſt of the body of the 

uickſilver was converted into a thin, colourleſs, and pellucid 

pirit into the receiver; and that gold, treated in the ſame manner, 
and diſtilled with a very gentle heat, was left at the bottom of the 
retort in form of a reſin ; and that this reſin was ſoluble in com- 
mon rectified ſpirit of wine, as was allo the earth of the mercury; 
and that ſome days after the ſolution of this laſt earth, the ſalt 
with which this ſubſtance abounded, would ſeparate itſelf from the 
menſtruum, and form regular cryſtals at the ſide of the glaſs. 
This, he ſays, is the true ſalt of mercury, containing all the vir- 
tues of that metal, and not converted into a vitriol or corroſive ſub- 
ſtance, by means of the menſtruum uſed to extract it. He ſays, it 
works mildly by (tool, urine, and ſweat. The caſes he gives of 
cures performed by it are thele: two women, who were very bad 
with the venereal diſcaſe, two men in the laſt ſtages of hectie fe- 
vers, ſeveral perſons in bad kinds of the ſmall pox, and ſome in 
peripneumonics. | 
Aren EAM 5 

Is that branch of chemiftry, which had for it's principal objects, 
the tranſmutation of metals into gold; the panacea, or univerſal 
remedy ; an alkahelt, or univerſal menſtruum ; an univerſal fer- 
ment; and many other things equally ridiculous. See the article 
ALCHEMY, p. 77. 

This art, however proſtituted by deſigning jugglers and impoſters, 
or miſapplicd to ſatisfy ambition and avarice, is not to be rejected 
with contempt. | 

The artiſt, in his aſſiduous and indefatigable labour to find the 
method of making gold, has frequently ſtumbled upon ſpecific re- 
medies or medicines, which cure effectually, and ſooner, a chronic, 
or ſome other dangerous malady, than a Calenical, or other pre- 

aration uſed by our anceſtors. A diſcovery well worth the moſt 
Linton and expenſive proceſs, and more to be prized than the ac- 

uiſition of a ſecret, which, could it be found, would only 
rw to gratify covetouſneſs, avarice, and ambition; the worſt of 
aſſions. 
F But it does not yet appear, that any of theſe hits have deſerved 
the name of a panacea, or univerſal medicine to cure all diſeaſes; 
though this is ib frequently boaſted of by impoſtors, quacks, and 
charletans in all countries. | 

Here we are called by Paracelſus and Van Helmont to acknow- 
ledge an univerſal diſſolvent, diſcoverable by the art of the alchymiſt: 
„There is,“ ſay they, © a certain fluid in nature, capable of re- 
ducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, into 
their firſt principle or original matter, of which they are compoſed ; 
or into an uniform, equal, and portable liquor, that will unite 
with water, and the juices of our bodies, yet retain it's ſeminal 
virtues; and if mixed with itſelf again, will thereby be converted 
mto pure elementary water,” 


No one can doubt, but that all bodies proceed originally from 


a firſt matter, which was itſelf once in a fluid form ; whoſe par- 
ticles by the continual agitation and compreſſion of the atmoſphere, 
the diverſity of their figures, and the occult quality, which di- 
rect them to their different poles, have been concatenated together, 
for the formation of thoſe different bodies. 

This menſtruum is called alkaheſt by the artiſts ; and Van Hel- 
mont gives the honour of it's invention to Paracelfus ; who has left 
this character of it:“ There is,“ ſays this author, “ the liquor of 
alkaheſt of great efficacy in preſerving the liver; as alſo in curing 
hydropical and all other diſeaſes, ariling from diſorders of that part. 
If it have once conquered it's like, it becomes ſuperior to all 
hepatic medicines; and though the liver itfelf were broken and 
diſſolved, this medicine could ſupply it's place.” 

Yet neither Paracelſus nor Van Helmont have done that juſtice 


o 


to mankind as to tranſinit ſo valuable a medicine to poſterity ; and 


perhaps the reaſon was, that they might have, in the courſe of 


their practice, great reaſun to doubt of that ſovercign power 
aſcribed to it above. Be that as it will, there is great reaſon to 
doubt of it's efficacy; becaule, as he who proves too much, proves 


| 


| 
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nothing; ſo to aſcribe to the alkaheſt the power of ſu 
place ot a broken and diſſolved liver, is in ette ct to lay, 
can believe, that it could reitore a dead man to lite, 

However, let us inquire into this wonderful workin 
or univerſal diſſolvent of the alchemiſts. 

From the known practice of Paracelſus (who, 
to things, introduced a kind of myltery in their ſound, by tran. 
poling, or reading the letters of the real name back wards) we 
might conjecturez that alkaheſt is no more than a word formed 
from. % and altuli; which compolition, by making eft the termi. 
nation, ſounds alkalheit or alkal'eft, or corruptly alkaheit, and conſe. 
quently, this may be ſuppoſed to be nothing but the alkaline falt of 
tartar volatilized ; as Glauber imagines. 

Others ſeek for it's original in the German word algerft, which 
ſignihes ſpirituous and volatile; or in the compound word faltz- 
gerft, i. e. ſpirit of falt ; and theſe are ſupported by this fact, that 
ſpirit of ſalt was the great menſtrumm uſed by Paracelſus on molt 
occaſions. But this opinion 1s over-ruled by the commentator 
who gives an edition of the works of Paracelſus, at Deltt, who 
aſſures us, that the alkahelt was a mercury converted into lpirit 
And ſuch is the diſagreement about this menſtruum, that 8 
judges it to be a ſpirit of vinegar from vetdigris; another diſco. 
vers it in ſoap; and the elder Helmant gives it the name of fire 
water; and in another place itiles it, “ the higheſt and moſt ſuc. 
ceſsſul amongſt ſalts ; which having obtained the ſupreme degree 
of ſimplicity, purity, and ſubtility, alone enjoys the laculty of 
remaining — and unimpaired by the ſubjc& it works 
upon, and of diffolving the moſt ſtubborn and untractable bodies, 
as ſtones, gems, glaſs, earth; ſulphur, metals, &c. into real {alt 
equal in weight to the matter dinolved; and this with as much 
eaſe, as hot water diſſolves ſnow ; and by bring ſeveral times co- 
hobated with Paracelſus's al circulatum, this ſalt loſes all it's fixce. 
neſs ; and at length becomes an inſipid water, and equal in quan- 
tity to the ſalt it was made from.” 

All which ſhews, that Paracelſus and Van Helmont, whatever 
deficiences might be in their alkaheſt, took water for the univerſal 
inſtrument of chem:/try and philo!ophy; and carth for the unchange- 
able baſis of all things; that fire was deſigned as their efficient 
cauſe ; that ſeminal impreſſions were f in the mechaniſm of 
earth; and that water by diſſolving and fermenting with the earth, 
as it does by means of fire, brings every thing forth; from whence 
proceed the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

If we inquire into the properties of the alkaheſt, we are told, it 
operates in the five following ways. 

1. The firſt operation converts the ſubject into it's three prin- 
ciples, falt, ſulphur, and mercury; then into falt alone, which 
now becomes volatile; after which it is turned wholly into an inſipid 
water. 

'The manner of application is by touching the body, e. g. gold, 
mercury, ſand, &c. once or twice with the alkaheſt, and it the 
preparation anſwers the deſcription of Paracelſus and Helmont, 
= body ſo touched will be converted into it's own quantity of 
Alt. 8 

2. The ſeminal virtues of the bodies thus diſſolved are not de- 
ſtroyed. For gold, acted upon by this operation, is not debaſed 
into any other ſalt, but the ſalt of gold; antimony becomes a falt 
of antimony; ſaffron a ſalt of ſaffron, &c. of the ſame ſeminal 
virtues or character, as the ſubject thus converted had in it's ori- 
ginal ſtate, as a metal, &c, where by ſeminal virtues we arc to un- 
derſtand thoſe virtues, which depend upon the ſtructure or mecha- 
niſm of a body, and makes it what it is. | 

Hence an actual and genuine aurum patabile might readily be 
made by the alkaheſt converting the whole body of gold into ſalt, 
and making it fo ſoluble in water, without depriving the metal of 
it's ſeminal or radical virtues. 

3. The bodies diflolved by this alkaheſt may be rendered volatile 
by a ſand heat; and if, after volatilizing the ſolvend, it be diſtilled 
therefrom, the body is left pure inſipid water, equal in quantity 
to it's original felt, but deprived of it's ſeminal virtues. Thus, 
if gold be the body diflolved by this alkaheſt, the metal firft be- 
comes ſalt, which is potable gold: but when the menſtruum itſelf 
by further application of fire is diſſolved therefrom, the gold is 
left mere elementary water; ſo that the pure water appears to be 
the laſt production or effect of the alkaheſt. ; 

4. It ſuffers no change, nor diminution by diſſolving the bodies 
it works upon; and conſequently ſuſtains no reaction from them, 
being the only immutable menſtruum in nature. 

5. Neither is it capable of mixture; and therefore is free from fer- 
mentation and putrefaction; coming off as pure from the body it 
hath diſſolved, as when firlt put the:eon, without leaving the lealt 
impurity behind. 

Such are the properties aſcribed to the alkaheſt, which is rather 
an imaginary than a real diſſolvent : a menitruum highly deſircable, 
but no where to be found; and though poſlible, it is hidden ſome- 
where with the philoſopher's ſtone, For, neither the cormmen- 
tator on Paracelſus nor Van Helmont appears thoroughly convinced 


pplying the 


What no one 
g menſtruum, 


in giving names 


that Paracelſus was maſter of a real und true alkaheſt; the one pre- 


tending that it was ſome mercurial preparation; the other allowing! 
to be nothing but the ſpirit of ſalt, Which we all know is far from pro- 
ducing the ſurpriſing effects attributed to the pretended alkahelt. 
See the article ALKAHEST. 

Yet how dark and myſterious the ſtudy of this art continues to be, 
the advocates in it's favour pretend to a very great antiquity. Some 
are weak enough to take Adam himſelf into their ſchool z who neither 
had neceſſities nor patlions to induce him to ſeek after arts whole 
origin could take it's riſe only from covetouſnels, avarice, or ambl- 
tion. Others go no higher towards the epocha of the world's crea- 
tion than to the age of Tubal Cain, whole {kill in metals Ae 
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jth'conjectures of his taſte in alchemy ; but without any 

fo of truth. Others are ſatisfied with eſtabliſhing their 

© hool under Moſes or Triſmegiſtus. But theſe are mere dreams ; 

ſuppoſitions without any authority whatſoever : for neither poet, 

hiloſopher, nor phyſician, from Homer till 400 years after Chriſt, 
mentioned any ſuch thing as alchemy. 

In the beginning of the fifth century, (when the prieſts were eſta- 
bliſhing the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, or the change of the ſub- 
ftance of bread and wine into the ſubſtance of fleſh and blood, in 
rfanti, by the power of certain words r* by themſelves) 
Zane the Panopolite, availing himſelf of the people's credulity, 
attempted to perſuade them that he had diſcovered the fecret of 
tranſmutation of baſe mefals into gold and filver; and wrote a trea- 
tiſe to confirm the ſame under the title of the divine art of making gold 
and ſilver : which was followed ſoon after by another treatiſe from 
Frieas Gazeus, in the ſame century, in which we have this paſſage ; 
« ſuch as are ſkilled in the ways of nature, can take filver and tin, 
and, changing their nature, turn them into gold.“ Where then 
is there toundation for the opinion of Suidas, who would in- 
ſinuate that the ſecret of the philoſopher's ſtone is couched in the 
table of the Argonauts. And though I would be underſtood to pay 

at deference to the authority of Kircher, who is poſitive that the 
theory of the philoſopher's ſtone is delivered at large in the tables 
of Hermes ; and that alchemy was an art well known to the an- 
cient Egyptians the univerſal ſilence of antiquity, and the little 
aſſiſtance the alchemiſts of latter times have been able to get from 
their books or traditions, are ſufficient to warrant a diſſent in 
this argument: we ſhall therefore conclude this part of our ſyſtem 
with a caution againſt the attempts of impoſtors that try to rook 
us out of our money, by raifing our hopes to make gold of every 
thing we touch; or of our lives, by poiſonous noſtrums or 
quackeries, under the character of catholicons or univerſal medi- 
cincs. 


Of CHEMICAL PHARMACY and PHILOSOPHY. 


Subjects, Operations, and Inſtrumenis of CHEMISTRY. 


Chemical pharmacy, called alſo ſpagirical and hermetical, is that in- 
troduced by Paracelſus, who calls it ars diftillatoria ; conſiſting in 
the reſolving of mixed bodies into their component parts, in order to 
ſeporate the uſeleſs and ill, and collect and exalt the good. 

We ſhall conſider, 1. The ſubjects of this art, which are all 
natural compounded bodies, whether of the foſſil, vegetable, or ani- 
mal kind. 2. The operations, as calcination, ſublimation, &c. 
3. The inſtruments; as fire, water, menſtruums, various veſſels, &c. 

Three Kingdoms of Chemiſtry. 

The chemiſts diſtribute the ſubjects of their art into three kinds, 
which they call the three kingdoms, viz. the foſſil kingdom, the ve- 
getable kingdom, and the animal kingdom: and theſe three grand 
genera, or kinds of bodies, comprehend all the leſſer and ſubordinate 
Ipecies and claſſes of bodies of what nature ſoever. 

| | The Foſſil Kingdom. 

The ſoſſil kingdom contains whatever is dug up out of the bowels 
of the earth; and all bodies thus dug — are called foſſils or mine- 
rals. Theſe are of two ſorts, ſimple and compound. 
| Simple Faſſils. 

Simple foſſils are ſuch whoſe parts are all of the ſame nature; and 
are of four ſpecies. 1. Metals, which are in number fix, viz. gold, 
ſilver, lead, copper, iron, tin; to which ſome add mercury or quick- 
filver. 2. Salts, of which are the following kinds: ſea-ſalt; ſal- 
gem, or rock-falt ; nitre, or ſalt-petre; ſal ammoniac ; borax ; 
alum ; a vague ſalt, or ſaline acid. 3. Stones, vulgar and precious. 
Precious ſtones, called alſo gems and jewels, are either entity tranſ- 
parent, as the diamond, emerald, &c. or elſe brilliant or ſhining, as 
the Bohemian granate ; or Taſtly, ſemi-tranſparent, as oculus cati, 
opal, &c. 4. Earths, of which there are various ſorts; as chalk, 


y, marle, ſand, &c. 

; Compound Foſſils. 

Compound foſſils are all thoſe whole parts are diſſimilar, or hete- 
rogeneous, or may be divided into yu of a different nature; as an- 
timony may be reſolved into ſulphur and a metalline part. The 
chief backs of compound foſlils are, 1. Hard ſulphurs, as brim- 
ſtone, arſenic, orpiment, realgal, bitumen, aſphaltum, &c. to which 
ſome add amber, jet, and am rgreaſe. 2. Liquid ſulphurs, as piſ- 
aſphaltum or Jew's pitch, naphtha, petroleum or oil of rock, &c. 
3- Semimetals, or kind of halt metals ; as antimony, cinnabar, mar- 
calite, biſmuth, calamine, cobalt, pyrites, vitriol, magnet or load- 
ſtone, with ſeveral other mineral ſtones and ſubllances. 

The Vegetable Kingdom. 

The vegetable kingdom ſupplics the chemiſts with bodies the moſt 
ſimple and reſoluble of all others. The nature and texture of ve- 
getable ſubſtances render them compleatly manageable by chemical 
operations; and therefore a good deal of this part of chemiſtry hath 
been introduced or praQtiſed with the Galenical pharmacy, as ap- 
pears by what goes before. The chemiſts reſolve a plant, or any 
vegetable body, into the following principles, viz. 1. Water or 
phlegm, 2. A ſpirit. 3. Salt. 4. An oil; and 5. An earth, 
called caput mortuum. And each of theſe, more or lets, form every 
part, whether root, ſtem, leaves, flowers, fruits, or feeds of a plant. 

The Animal Kingdom. | | 

The animal kingdom comprehends all that part of the creation en- 
dued with ſenſitive life and ſpontaneous motion; that is, all ſorts of 
animals. Every part of an animal alſo, whether bone, fleſh, hair, 
horn, thells, humours, as blood, milk, urine, &c. are ſubject to the 
chemical analyſis : for the chemiſts reduce any animal ſubſtance in- 
to the following component principles, viz. 1. A ſpirit, being a 
ſulphureous oily matter, volatile, and miſcible with water. 2. Wa- 


ter, even from the drieſt bone. 3. A ſalt, but neither acid wor al- 
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kaline, fixed or volatile, but a compound fort, 4. Oil, which is 
5. Earth, a little more yo- 


compounded of a volatile oil and earth. 
latile than that of vegetables, and perfectly immutable. 
Of Chemical Operations, 

We ſhall now treat of the principal operations of the art: for 
though the chemiſt pretends to no more than a ſolution or ſeparation 
of the parts of natural bodies, or elſe an union or co 
them, yet divers methods or different operations are requiſite to ob- 
fain either of thoſe ends; the chief whereof are the following, viz. 
1. Calcination. 2. Filtration. 3. Clarification. 4. Diſtillation. 
5. Diſſolution. 6. Fermentation. 7. Digeſtion. 8. Extraction. 

. Cryſtallization. 10. Incorporation. 11. Sublimation. 12. 
recipitation. 13. Cohobation. 14. Amalgamation. 
Calcination. 

Calcination is ſuch a management of bodies by fire, as brings them 
to a calx, by forcing off all the moiſture, at which ſtate they are eaſily 
reducible to powder, and is for that reaſon termed chemical pulveriza- 
tion. This operation is ſeldom performed without melting or fuſion, 
being chiefly employed about metals and falts : for after thoſe hard 
bodies are fuſed, or liquified for a long time, the ſubtil particles fly off, 
and the fire is ſo intimately mixed and blended through all their ſub- 
ſtance, that the fluidity can no longer ſubſiſt, but there is produced a 
third fort of body, very brittle and porous, and eaſily reduced to 
powder. To calcination belongs vitrification, or turning bodies, 
as flint, &c. into glaſs, or a ſubſtance pellucid and like thereto. 

Filtralion. 

Filtration is a method by which liquors are rendered ſine and 
clear; and Ar either by paſſing the liquor through a paper, 
which, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of it's pores, admits only the — 
parts through it: or elſe by lay ing a cord or piece of cotton, &c. one 

art in the liquor, the other ts hang over a veſſel placed below the 

aid liquor; for through this it will afoot and drop over very fine, 
and clear from the foul and groſſer parts. 
Clarification. 

Clarifieation or depuration is another way of purifying and im- 
proving ſome medicines, as decoctions, and other turbid liquors, 
which 1s done by beating them up with the whites of eggs to a froth, 
which, upon boiling, will entangle the groſſer parts, and carry them 
up to the top in a tough ſcum, which hen is to be taken off with a 
ſpoon, er ſeparated by the Hippocrates's ſleeve, which is a thick flan- 


nel bag. 
Diſtillation. 

This art is practiſed both in chemiſtry and pharmacy ; and conſiſts 
in 7 or ef. of the ſpiritous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſa- 
line parts of a mixed body from che groſſer and more terreſtrial parts, 
* — of fire; and collecting and condenſing them again by 
cold. 


Diſtillation is twofold: 1. Per roy, by aſcent ; when the mat- 
ter to be diſtilled 1s above the fire, and the ſpirit, or other principle, 
is raiſed from it. 2. Per de _— by deſcent; when the matter 
which is to be diſtilled is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from 
it is precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. 
Diſtillation by aſcent is either right, or oblique. 
Right Diſtillation 


Is performed with a common ALEMBIC, or cucurbit ; wherein 


the liquor is raiſed, and deſcends again, in form of drops, into a re- 


ceiver. This is chiefly uſed when the texture of the body is ſuch as 


allows of an eaſy aſcent, as in vegetables. 
| Oblique Diſtillation 

Is performed ſideways, and in crooked veſſels. as RETORTS. This 
has been called d:fti/lation per latus. It's uſe is, for ſuch bodies as 
conſiſt of heavier particles, and which cannot be raiſed without a 
ſtrong impulſe, nor even by the ſtrongeſt ſo high as the top of the 
alembic ; of which kind are, almoſt all minerals and metals. 

Mr, Woulfe, F. R. S. has contrived an apparatus for diſtilling a 
variety of ſubſtances, by which the fumes or vapours, that uſually eſ- 
cape in the ordinary method of diſtillation, and are often injurious 
to the lungs, are condenſed by paſling into water, or ſome other fluid. 
See plate 8, fig. 7. A is a retort, in the room of which may be ſub. 
{tituted, on ſome occalions, an iron pot with a ſtone-ware head, hav- 
ing it's neck inſerted into the receiver. B is a receiver, into the neck 
of which that of the retort is inſerted ; this has a ſpout at it's bot- 
tom, through which the diſtilled liquor paſſes into the bottle C, and 
an opening in the ſide at D, into which one end of a tube bent 
at right angles is inſerted : the other end of the tube paſſes into a veſ- 
ſel H, open at both ends, having it's lower opening cloſed with a 
glaſs ſtopple. Through the upper mouth ef the veſſel H, one end of 
another tube I, bent twice at right angles, paſſes, while the other 
end is inſerted into a bottle F, and immerſcd in the water or other 
fluid contained in that bottle. The crooked tubes are fitted into the 
mouttr of the veſſel H by means of a cock, in which are two ſemi- 


circular notches, through which the tubes paſs, and by lute. The 


tube which paſles into the bottle F is fitted into it's mouth by means 
of a cock, with a ſemicircular notch, but without lute. The vapour 
that is raiſed from the ſubſtance expoſed to heat in the retort, paſles 
into the receiver B, where part of it is condenſed, and flows into the 
bottle C, while the reſt of it paſſes through the tube at D into the 
veſſel H. From this veſſel, the vapour that remains ſtill uncondenſed 
E through the crooked tube | into the water contained in the 

ottle F, by which it is all condenſed, excepting ſome elaſtic air, 
which is extricated in almoſt all diſtillations. This elaſtic air riſes 
through the water, and eſcapes at the ſemicircular notch of the cock 
in the mouth of the veſſel, which on this account is not accurately 
cloſed with lute. In moſt diſtiHations, a quantity of air is abſorbed 
at different times during the proceſs ; and in this caſe the external 
air will preſs on the liquor in the bottle F, and force it through the 
tube J into the vellel H, from which it may be taken by opening the 


lloppic L. The uſe of the veſſel H is to receive the liquor that may 
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be thus raiſed from the bottle F, and to prevent it from paſſing into 
the receiver B, and from thence into the bottle C, where it might 
ſpoil the diſtilled liquor. By diſtilling 121b. of Britiſh ſal ammoniac 
with 26Ib. of quick-lime, and two gallons of water, Mr. Woulte ob- 
tained 84 lb. of volatile alkaline ſpirit, ſtrong enough to make eau de 
luce, Which was collected in the bottle joined to the receiver; and 
on adding two other gallons of water, he obtained 7 1b. of weak vola- 
tile ſpirit. Two ſtone gallon bottles, with three quarts of water in 
each, were ſucceſſively made ule of to condenſe the vapour; as the 
one was heated by the fumes, the other was ſubſtituted in it's room; 
and by the condenſed vapour the fix quarts acquired an increaſe of 
24 lb. in weight: and it appeared from experiments, made with a 
view to compare the ſtrength of the alkali thus condenſed by water 
with that of the ſtrongeſt alkaline liquor firſt obtained, that a pound 
of the former was to a pound of the latter as 140 to 76; ſo that the 
quantity ſaved was nearly equal to 51b, of volatile alkali, which 
would have been loſt by the common method of diſtillation, Mr. 
Woulfe obſerved a ſingular difference betwixt the alkaline liquor col- 
lected in the bottle joined to the receiver, and that condenſed by the 
water in the bottle F; a conſiderable heat was excited by mixing 
the latter with the vitriolic acid, whereas there was no heat in a mix- 
ture of the former with the ſame acid. 

Mr. Woulfe likewiſe diſtilled 14 lb. of common ſalt with an equal 
quantity of oil of vitriol, diluted with 71b. of water; and collected 
91b. 54 oz. of 2 of ſalt in the bottle C, and 6 Ib. 1240 ·. of the 
ſame ſpirit condenſed in ſix quarts of water in the bottle F; and the 
reſiduum weighed 18 lb. 60·. fo that there was a loſs of 8 oz. or 4th 
of the whole, moſt of which was probably elaſtic air. The ſtrength 
of the acid condenſed in water was found to be to the ſtrength of 
that collected in the bottle C, as 200 to 109; ſo that the 61b. 124 
oz. of the former is equal to near 131b. 10z. of the latter; and ſo 
much was ſaved by this method of diſtillation. 

He obſerves, that the flower the diſtillation was conducted, the 
more concentrated were the acid vapours condenſed in water: and 
that the moſt concentrated portion of the acid of ſea-ſalt is the moſt 
volatile; and that in ſtrength it is to the vitriolic acid, whoſe ſpecific 
gravity was to that of water as 24 to 13, in the proportion of 441 to 
31 : and moreover, that the vapour of ſpirit of falt condenſed in water 
contained no vitriolic acid, though the ſpirit collected in the bottle C 
contained ſome of that acid. r. Woulfe formed a marine XTHER, 
by applying the vapour of rectified ſpirit of wine to this very concen- 
trated vapour of ſpirit of ſalt, and condenſing the combined vapours 
in ſpirit of wine. The proceſs for this purpoſe was briefly as fol- 
lows : the necks of two retorts, one of which contained the ſpirit of 
wine, and the other the ſea- ſalt and vitriolic acid, from which the 
marine acid was to be diſtilled, opened into one receiver, where the 
vapours meet ; from this receiver the vapours paſs through a tube 
into ſpirit of wine contained in a bottle'; and thoſe which were not 
there condenſed, paſſed through another tube into ſpirit of wine con- 
tained in a ſecond bottle. By a farther diſtillation and cohobation, 
with ſlaked lime, of the ſeveral liquors collected in the receiver, and 
in the ſpirit of wine in which the vapours were condenſed, a very 
ſubtle penetrating zther was produced, The apparatus for this pur- 
poſe is repreſented in fig. 8. B is a glaſs tubulated retort, coated 
with loam up to B, and placed in the furnace A: D is another tu- 
bulated retort fixed in a veſſel with ſand in the furnace C. E isa 
ſtone vellel, in which the vapours of B and D are combined together; 
F is the bottle for receiving the liquor which diſtills; G is a tube 
about three quarters of an inch bore fitted to E, and H a crooked 
pipe about a quarteg of an inch bore ; I and K are glaſs veſlels con- 
taining ſpirit of wine, and L is a crooked glaſs tube. 

Mr. Woulte apprehends that his method of condenſation may be 
applicd to the dilation of vitnolic acid, to the rectification of phoſ- 
phorus, the vapours of both which ſubſtances ſhould be condenſed by 
means of water; to the rectification or diſtillation of vitriolic æther, 
the vapours of which ſhould be condenſed in ſpirit of wine; and to 
many other diſtillations. 

| Diſtillation by Deſcent, 

Is where the fire is applied on the top, and all around the veſſel, 
whoſe orifice is at the bottom; and, conſequently, the vapour not 
being able to riſe -upwards, it is forced to precipitate, and diſtill 
down to the bottom. This method of diſtillation has many faults, 
is abſolutely unneceſſary, and is entirely neglected. 

There is a ſecond kind of diſtillation by deſcent, called per deli- 
quium ; which is a natural liquefying, or reſolving, of ſalts into a 
liquor, by means of moiſture. . 

In the reſolution of ſimples, an excellent method to preſerve their 
virtues is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign heat, which might alter 
or deſtroy theſe virtues, to bn $ uſe of the heat of a dunghill made 
of putrefied herbs. 

he proceſs and meaſures of diſtillation are very different, ac- 
cording to the different ſubjects to be diſtilled. Care ſhould be 
taken that no greater heat is applied than is juſt neceſlary to raiſe the 
ſubſtances to be diſtilled : this is proper both for the ſucceſs of the 
operation, and for preventing the breaking of the vellels. 

Acid ſpirits are uſually drawn into a reverbatory furnace, and with 
a vehement fire; ponderous woods, as guaiacum, box, &c. are diſ- 
tilled in a retort, after the fame manner. In theſe, firſt comes a 
little phlegm, and then, the fire increaſing, the ſpirits fly out in 
white clouds : when they ceaſe to come, the matter in the receiver 
is filtrated through a tunnel, which lets pals the ſpirits, leaving a 
black fetid oil behind. See CONCENTRATION: 

Odorifereus plants, as baum, worm wood, ſage, hyſſop, &c. are diſ- 
tilled by the cucURBIT, or veſica; firit 3 a ſtrong decoction 
of the ſame plant hot upon the plant atfelf bruiſed, or adding com- 
mon water to the plant, Whether dry or freſh, cut with ſheers into 
{mall pieces, and letting the whole digeſt in a cloſe veſſel two days: 
then about half the water, or ſpirit, is drawn away by diſtillation ; 


* 
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and what remains, being preſſod. filtrated, and evaporated, to the con 
ſiſtence of honey, is the extract of the plant. Laſtly, drying wha 
remained in the cloth after expreſſion, and burning it, they make a 
lixivium of it's aſties ; which being filtrated, and evaporated to dry 
neſs, what remains is the hxed ſalt of the plant. 122 

Plants not cdoriferous, are ſometimes managed thus: the plant 
being pounded, and two-thirds of the alembic, or retort, filled with 
it, they poura good quantity of the expreſſed juice of the ſame plant 
upon it, ſo as the bruiſed matter may float therein, withourſticking 
any where to the vellel ; then they draw eff about half as much wa. 
ter as there was juice, which is the diſtilled water of that plant : what 
remains, being preſſed in a cloth, and the juice ſettled, they filtrate 
and evaporate it to two-thirds ; and, ſetting it in a cool place, the el. 
ſential falt ſhoots into cryſtals. 

There is a method of D1sTiLLING cold; which is thus perform. 
ed: they take, for inſtance, four pounds of flowers, more or leſs, and 
put them in three or four pints of: water, and put the whole in a lim. 
bec, which they Jute exactly; then place it in a veſſel half filled with 
ice, beaten and ſalted, as it they meant to freeze the water; then fit 
on. A receiver, and lite it well: then, wetting a linen cloth in hot 
water, they cover the limbec-head therewith, repeating this ſereral 
times; by which means, the fineſt parts are raiſed from the flowers, 
But care muſt be taken, that all the ſuperfluons water hath been firlk 
emptied out of the limbec. 

Dijſilution. 

Diſſolution is the diſſolving of the natural coheſion of the particles 
of ſolid bodies, by Which means they are ſet in motion, and the bo- 
dies are brought into a ſtate of Auidity. Thus ſalts are diſſolved by 
various Gs, as air, water, &c. Thus alſo gold diſſolves in 
aqua regia, and ſilver in aqua fortis. Laſtly, metals will diſſolve in a 
ſaline menſtruum, and reſins in a ſulphureous one. 

Fermentation. | 

Fermentation is a term of a very lax and vague idea, though in ge- 
neral nothing more than an inteitine motion cauſed in the particles 
of bodies by the admixwre of ſuch matter as contains ſubtil ſpirituous 
particles wrapped up in viſcid ones, is underſtood thereby: for the 
ſpirituous particles being always upon an endeavour to releaſe and ex- 
tricate themfelves fromthe viſcid ones, will, till they obtain their li- 
berty, produce a commotion in the medium wherein it happens. Of 
fermentation there are various ſpecies, which are of different uſes in 
the chemical pharmacy, and eſpecially the fermentation of vegetables 
and their juices, whereby their medicinal efficacies are exalted by diſ- 
engaging and ſeparating the 3 and moſt ſpirituous parts thereof. 

igeſtion. 

Digeſtion is that ſolution of dale which is made by menſtruums 
by the aſſiſtance of fire, and differs in little elſe than the fire from the 
common diſſolution of bodies before deſcribed. And indeed all kinds 
of ſolution depend upon this general principle, viz. That the par- 
ticles of the body to be diſſolved be by fire, or otherwiſe, fo far atte- 
nuated, that their, ſpecific gravities become leſs than that of the men- 
ſtruum, or tenacity and al po, thereof ; for otherwife they could 
not be ſuſtained or ſuſpended therein, and mixed therewith ; but 
would fink directly to the bottom, and there conſolidate again. 

| Extratton., 

Extraction, taken in it's largeſt ſenſe, ſignifies any ſolution of ba- 
dies made by menſtruums, wherein not the whole ſubſtances, but 
only certain particles, are carried off, or abſorbed thereby. But 
what is properly called extraction, and is here intended, is fuch an 
inſpiſſation, or thickening of a ſolution, as when a certain quantity 
of the menſtruum is drawn off, the remaining mixture is reduced to 
the conſiſtence of honey. But of this we have already ſpoken under 
the Galenical pharmacy. 1 

' Cryſtallization. | 

Cryſtallization is the bringing of the particles of ſaline ſubſtances 
into ſuch a ſtate or conſiſtence as to reſemble the form of cry{tal, but 
variouſly modified according to the nature and texture of the ſalts. 
The method is this; the ſaline body is diſſolved in water, afterwards 
the ſolution is filtered, which being evaporated till a thin film appear 
on the ſurface, it {pontaneouſty runs into cryſtal. 

Incorparatian. 

Incorporation is a proceſs which brings and joins together, by the 
interpoſition of a particular body, ſuch others, as in themſelves are 
incapable, or very difficult to be mixed or incorporated together. 
Thus oils and ſyrups are incorporated in eclegmas and lin&tus's by 
means of ſugar, ſalt, or ſuch like ſubſtances. Thus a mixture of tur- 
pentines, balſams, &c, with aqueous liquors, is effected by the in- 
terpolition of the yolk of an egg; and thus a mixture of metals is 
likewiſe produced by amalgamation. | 

Sublimation. 

Sublimation is the condenſing and collecting in a ſolid form, by 
means of veſſels aptly conſtructed, the fumes of bodies raiſed from 
them, by the application of a proper heat. Sublimation is in all re- 
ſpects the ſame with diſtillation, except that in the firſt the produce 
is ſolid, but in the latter fluid. The only variation, therefore, ne- 
ceſſary in the operation, is the accommodating the recipient part of 
the apparatus to this difference, which admits, in moſt caſes, that one 
vellel may perform the office both of condenſer and receiver, as the 
matter cannot, like fluids, flow to another part, but mult remain 
where it firſt ſettles, except in ſome inſtances, where the mattcr 15 
extremely volatile, or where a fluid riſing with it renders a depend- 
ing receiver neceſſary, e 
The veſſels proper, in reſpect of the different ſubjects of this ope- 
ration, vary in their ſtructure and the ſubſtance of which they are 
made, as well on account of the degree of heat requiſite to be em. 
ployed, as the nature of the matter to be ſublimed, ſince corroſions of 
then are here, and ndeed in all other caſes, to be carefully avoided. 
In ſublimations of mercury, whether combined with acids or ſul- 
phur, of ſal ammoniacum and of ſulphur alone, a ſingle veſſel may 
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anſwer all the purpoſes, as their neceſſity of a great heat to keep them 
in the condition of fumes, renders the upper part of the glaſs capable 
of detaining them when they are raiſed thereto ; but it 1s proper in 
theſe inſtances, that a glaſs in ſand, or earthen ware, ſhould be uſed, 
A glaſs body, in a ſtrong ſand heat, may very well ſerve for all theſe : 
but ſublimate of mercury is frequently ſublimed in a bolt-head, or 
matraſs; and the factitious cinnabar, by thoſe who make large 
uantities, in an earthen veſſel made in the ſhape of an egg. 

In the ſublimation of volatile ſalt of amber, and flowers of ben- 
jamin, a container and condenſer are ſeparately neceſſary, and may 
in all theſe caſes be extremely well ſupplied by a retort and receiver, 
though bodies with alembic heads, and receivers of glaſs fitted to 
them, have been generally recommended in ſeveral of them; but the 
trouble of luting two junctures, and the difficulty of fitting them to 
each other, with ſeveral other reaſons, make retorts far more conve- 
nient. A retort and receiver are likewiſe proper in the caſe of cin- 
nabar of antimony ; for though the cinnabar might be reſtrained in 
one glaſs, the butter of antimony makes the receiver neceſſary. 

In ſublimations of factitious cinnabar, mercury ſublimate, and ſal 
ammoniacum, it is ſufficient to cover the aperture or neck of the veſ- 
ſel with a tile; and in the ſublimation of cinnabar of antimony, and 
flowers of benjamin, in retorts, it is unneceſſary to lute on the re- 
ceiver ; but in the ſublimation of volatile ſalts, it is requilite to lute 
the veſſels as ſecure as poſſible, leaving only a ſmall vent till they 
attain the greateſt heat they are to ſuffer during the operation. The 
requiſite degree of heat in ſublimation varies in almoſt every different 
ſubje of the operation. The limits are from the greateſt degree 
that can be given in ſand, to a degree ſomething leſs than that which 
will make water boil. 

Hoffman obſerves, that only thoſe things are ſublimable which con- 
tain a dry exhaleable matter in their original conſtruction, and 
among theſe is found a great variety, which require various methods 
and means to execute that effect. Among the minerals, ſulphur, an- 
timony, and orpiment, are named as the principal ſublimable bodies : 
theſe are of a very lax compage or ſtructure, and eaſily raiſed by fire 
in ſmall particles, which concrete again on being ſtopped from fly- 
ing off by the cover of the veſſel; while, on the contrary, iron, ſilver, 
and the other metals, being of a cloſer ſtruQure, remain fixed in the 

reateſt heat, and never aſcend without being mixed with ſome vola- 
nile ſubſtance that is of itſelf capable of riſing and taking up ſome of 
them with it. Thus copper and iron will be raiſed in ſublimation 
by means of ſal ammoniac mixed with them ; and even gold itſelf 
is ſaid to be ſubjeQ to the ſame law ; Mr. Boyle aſſuring us, that he 
had a ſecret method of preparing a certain ſaline ſubſtance, by means 
of a very ſmall admixture of which, gold would be made to riſe in ſub- 
limation, and form fine pure cryſtals. | 

The admixtures which make bodies ſublimable that are not ſo in 
themſelves, are to be of various kinds, according to the nature of the 
body to be ſublimed. Among thele, ſome act by rendering the bod 
more caſily fuſible, and diſuniting thoſe particles more readily which 
the fire is expected to carry up: others act again by preventing the 
coheſions of the particles of the ſubſtance to be ſublimed, which heat 
would otherwiſe occaſion: and, finally, others by entering the body 
of the fixed ſubſtance they are mixed with, and giving wings, as it 
were, to it's ſubtle 8 ſo that they may aſcend with it's eaſily 
ſublimable matter, and join with it in the formation of one mixed 
ſubſtance in the top of the veſſel, by partak ing of the nature of both. 
Others act potentially in the ſame way, but by different means, them- 
ſelves not being capable of ſublimation, but acting on the ſubſtance 
to be ſublimated, by enervating, weakening, or abſorbing thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, or parts of the mixed body, which would otherwiſe have pre- 
vented the aſcent of the reſt: and, finally, ſome act as diſſolvents 
only, and by that means render things eaſy of ſublimation, which 
would have been very dithcultly ſo, while their parts were in a more 
ſtrict continuity, 

k Precipitation, 

Precipitation is that proceſs by which particles of bodies diſſolved 
and ſuſpended in a menſtruum are made to ſink or fall to the bottom 
thereof. The particles ſometimes precipitate of their own accord, 
but oftener by the aſſiſtance of ſome other liquor added to the men- 
lirum. As bodies cannot be ſuſtained till they are rendered ſpeci- 
heal lighter than the menſtruum in which they are ditſolved ; ſo, on 
the contrary, if any menſtruum be made lighter than the ſaid diſſolved 
particles, it is plain they cannot be ſuſtained or ſuſpended any longer, 
but muſt fall to the bottom. This is the reaſon of precipitation, and 
is effected two ways, viz. by dropping into the menſtruum a liquor 
Ipecifically lighter or heavier ; the firſt renders the menſtruum lighter 
than before, and therefore unable any longer to ſuſpend the diſſolved 
body ; and the heavier liquor, what with the weight of it's particles, 
and the impetus they acquire in their deſcent, carry down and fink 
all the ſolid particles they meet with in their way. In the firſt caſe, 
the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac will plentifully precipitate the filings of 

metals diſſolved in acid menſtruums ; and in the latter, water alone 
will precipitate tinctures of vegetables extracted by ſpirit of wine. 

N Cohobatlian. 
Cohobation is a ſort of repeated diſtillation, or ſuch wherein the 
liquor firſt drawn off is (inſtead of freſh water, &c.) again returned 


upon the ſubject to be drawn off a ſecond time, which is again coho- 


ated, or poured on the ſubject in the ſtill, and ſo is continued or re- 
peated ſeveral times; the intention of which is to open and ſeparate 
mixed bodies, to extract their virtues more eſſentially, to volatilize 
{pir its, &c, i 
Amalgamation. 

Amalgamation is a proceſs employed about metals, and conſiſts in 
mixing mercury with them when fuſed or melted, in order to fit them 
o be extended on ſome works, as gold; or elſe to reduce it to a very 
udtil powder, by evaporating the mercury. No iron or copper can 


7 any means be amalgamated. The reader may ſee theſe operations 


2 


| 


more largely treated of and explained under their reſpective heads, 
CALCINATION, FILTRATION, &c: 
| Chemical Inflruments, 7 
The inſtruments uſed in hei are of three ſeveral kinds, viz. 
I. Elements. 

Theſe are, t. Fire, on whoſe agency all the art depends, for it is 
by hre the particles of bodies are — apart; and put into motion; 
as in diſtillation, ſublimation, fuſion of metals, &c. 2. Water, 
whoſe uſe is general and well known in chemical operations. 3. Air; 
this is conſidered by chemiſts as an univerſal dillolvent, and as ſuch 
properly belongs to the next head. 4. Earth, which is of various 
and frequent uſe in this art; as in lutings, ſand-heats, &c. 

| II. Menftruums. 

MensTRUUM, or DISSOLVENT, in chemi ry, is a body which, 
when artificially applied to another, divides it's lubrility, ſo that the 
particles of the ſolvent remain thoroughly intermixed with thoſe of 
the ſolvend. 

It was called a menſtruum, becauſe the chemiſts; in it's applica- 
tion to the ſolvend, firſt uſed a moderate fire, for a philoſophical 
month, or forty days; and hence aroſe the name of menſtrual ſol- 
vent, at length barely a menſtruum. 

It is the property of a menſtruum to be itſelf equally diſſolved, when 
it diſſolves the ſolvend; but when the ſolution is perfected, it may 
ſometimes happen that the ſolvent and ſolvend ſhall ſeparate. The 
dividend parts, therefore of the ſolvent, muſt inſinuate itſelf among 
the parts of the ſolvend, ſo as to divide and diſſolve the body. Hence 
it appears, that the actions of menſtruums differ from all mechanical 
ſeparations, where the inſtrument, ſuch as a knife, ſword, or ſaw, 
while it divides, is not itſelf divided, but remains almoſt entire. But 
there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that the ſingle particles of a men- 
ſtruum act like chanical inſtruments, by the propetties of their 
own proper ſize, figure, hardneſs, and gravity. Every menſtruum, 
while it diſſolves, is neceffarily divided into inviſible particles, and 
muſt therefore be fluid in the action; and when the diſſolution is 
completed, the ſolvent and ſolvend muſt become one fluid. 

Cuſtom has given the name of menſtruums to many bodies of 2 
hard and peers ex nature, though in that ſtate they cannot act as 
ſolvents ; and hence the chemiſts have divided menſtruums into ſolid 
and fluid. | 

Dry or ſolid menſtruums may be again divided into fve claſſes, 
which, according to Boerhaave, are as follow: 1. The fix metals, 
gold, lead, ſilver, copper, iron, and tin, which act upon one another 
after being fuſed in the fire, and may be intimately mixed, ſo as to 
make an apparently homogeneous maſs, every particle of which holds 
the ſame proportion of a different metal as the whole : for if ten 
ounces of ſilver be thus mixed with an ounce of gold, and a grain of 
this maſs be given to an aſſay-maſter, he will diſcover that it con- 
tains one eleventh part gold, and ten parts ſilver. 2. The ſemi- 
metals, as antimony, biſmuth, cinnabar, marcaſites, and zinc, 
which, when melted, mix with one another, or with metals ; but 
when thus mixed they are no longer malleable, but may eaſily be re- 
duced to powder. 3. The dry Glts, as alum, borax, nitre, ſal-am- 
moniac, ſea-ſalt, vitriol, fixed alkali, and mercury ſublimate, which 
may be ſubtilly divided by fire, and intimately mix with 'one an- 
other, with metals, ſemi-metals, and other things. 4. Hard foflile 
fulphureous bodies, as ſulphur vivum, common brimitone, arſenic, 
orpiment and cobalt. 5. The foſſile bodies, called by refiners ce- 
ments, which conliſt of ſalts, ſulphur, and brick, reduced to dry 
powders, and ſtrewed betwixt plates of metals, in order to raiſe their 
colour, or ſeparate one metal from another. 

Some menſtruums being left to themſelves, after ſolution concrete 
into a hard maſs, which, though compounded, appears of an uniform 
ſimple nature. In this manner, if melted lead be mixt with tin, 
they unite, as water with water, or mercury with mercury. The 
caſe is the ſame in all the metals, and in ſome of the ſemi-metals. 
Thus if a ſcruple of regulus of antimony be added to a pound of 
melted tin, the maſs when cold will appear uniform, but become en- 
tirely brittle ; ſo fixed alkali unites with ſand in the fire; and ſul- 
phur and mercury, by being ground together, turn to a black and dry 
powder, which being ſublimed, produces an apparent ſimple body, 
called cinnabar. Many become an hard, and ſometimes a dry body. 
Thus almoſt all the menſtruums of metals unite with their reſpec- 
tive metals into ſolid vitriols: and thus ſtrong diſtilled vinegar, 
when it has diflolved ſhells, chalk, and ſtony 3 ſeparates 
from it's water, and together with the body it diſſelves, forms a dry 
hard maſs. | 

Numerous menſtruums have a liquid form before they act as ſol- 
vents ; as vinegar, water, ſaline, acid, alkaline and compounded ſpi- 
rits, alkaline oils per deliguium, &c. Some menſtruums become li- 
quid after the ſolution, and continue fo with the ſolvent. Thus in 
the diſſolution of five of the metals with ſimple mercury a ſoft paſte 
is produced, which may indefinitely be diluted by the addition of 
more mercury ; but there is ſcarcely . known method of reſtoring 
this amalgama to it's ſolidity. All the liquid menſtruums, alter hav- 
ing. diſſolved metals in a large proportion, cannot ealily be dried ; 
whence many have imagined theſe ſolutions to be fixed metallic oils, 
and in vain fought ſecrets in them. | 

It is now eaſy to obſerve, that many menſtruums unite bodies as 
well as ſeparate them; for frequently after the diſſolution the par- 
ticles of the menſtruum preſently join with thoſe of the ſolvent, and 
produce a new compound, often very different from the nature of 
the ſimple reſolved body. The parts however of the ſolvent, after 
it's concretion, no longer touch one another, but are ſeparated by the 
interpoſition of the particles of the matter diſſolved; and the par- 
ticles which before conſtituted the ſolvend are ſeparated by the iuter- 
poſition of the particles of the ſolvent. Hence it is plain that the 
parts of the menſtruums apply themſelves to the parts of the ſolvend; 
and a certain cauſe is here required to make the particles of the 


ſolvent 
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ſolvent fly from one another, and approach the particles of the ſol- 
yend, rather than remain in their former ſituation, The like cauſe 
ſcems to be required to make the particles of the ſolvend, now ſepa- 
rated, remain united with the parts of the menſtruum, rather than 
ſuffer the diſſolving and diſſolved particles to unite by their natural 
affinity into homogeneous bodies. "This cauſe muſt be ſought in the 
ſolvend as well as in the ſolvent, for the action is reciprocal. Thus 
while aqua reyia diſſolves thrice it's weight of gold into a yellow li- 
quor, the particles of gold are united with the aqua regia, and re- 
main ſuſpended in it, though ** be eighteen times heavier than 
aqua regia. Whence there muſt be a mutual correſponding power 
between the particles of the gold and aqua regia, whereby they act 
upon, embrace and detain 3 other, otherwiſe the particles of gold 
would fall to the bottom, the ſaline particles reſt upon them, and 
the water float over both. If we were to deduce the cauſe from 
ſimilitude of ſubſtance, the action of diſſolution ſeems to be per- 
formed by a certain power of the parts of the menſtruum to attract 
the diſſolved parts rather than to repel them; and is not a mechani- 
cal action, or unfriendly commotion, but rather an appetite of union. 
Thus, in a violent ſolution, the agitation, heat, hiſſing, and tumult 
ceaſe when all the parts of the ſolvend have united with thoſe of the 
ſolvent, as appears in throwing a piece of iron into weak aqua fortis. 

The whole ſolvent never acts at once on the whole ſolvend, only 
thoſe particles of the ſolvent which touch ſome others of the ſolvend 
act firſt; and theſe being ſeparated, freſh particles of the menſtruum 


apply themſelves to others of the ſolvend : therefore part of the men- 


ſtruum acts upon that part of the body which it ſtrikes off and ſepa- 
rates; but the conflict made in this 1 excites a greater mo- 
tion in the menſtruum, by which means other parts of the men- 
ſtruums are agitated and applied to other parts of the ſolvend. 

Fire excites, promotes, and increaſes the action of menſtruums; 
for in extreme cold ſolutions are either not made or made but ſlow- 
ly, but they are ſoon performed by the aſſiſtance of heat: ſome 
menſtruums require a ſtrong heat, as mercury, before it will diſſolve 
metals: ſome a ſmaller; thus ſal ammoniac, ſea ſalt, and ſalt of 
tartar eaſily diſſolve in water: ſome menſtruums act with a mode- 
rate heat, but loſe their diſſolving power, or even acquire a power 
of coagulating, by a ſtronger ; thus warm water diſſolves the white 
of eggs, which boiling water coagulates. This effect of fire ſeems 
to be produced, 1. By impelling, moving, and agitating the men- 
ſtruum in the manner of a mere mechanical motion. 2. By it's 
general power of expanding the ſubſtance of all bodies. 3. By ſe- 

parating the parts ſo as to ſet them farther aſunder. In moſt caſes 
the heat is increaſed during the ſolution, and even the action of 
thoſe menſtruums 1s 2 by heat, which generate a great 
degree of cold in the ſolution ; thus ſal ammoniac diſſolves ſooneſt 
in warm water, 

Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for the action of menſtruums, from 
the acids wherewith they are impregnated, which are found to be 
endued with a ſtrong attractive force, wherein their activity conſiſts, 

It will not be amiſs to introduce in this place ſome uſetul obſer- 
vations concerning the nature and properties of 


; ACIDS. 

Acids have the property of turning all the blue and violet colours 

of vegetables red, which diſtinguiſhes them from all other ſalts. 
The form under which acids moſt commonly appear, is that of a 
tranſparent liquor ; though ſolidity is rather their natural ſtate. 
This is owing to their affinity with water; which is fo great, that, 
when they contain but juſt as much of it as is neceſſary to conſtitute 
them ſalts, and conſequently have a ſolid form, they rapidly unite 
-with that fluid the moment they come into contact with it: and, as 
the air is always loaded with moiſture and aqueous vapours, it's 
contact alone is ſufficient to liquify acid falts ; becauſe they unite 
with it's humidity, imbibe it greedily, and by that means become 
fluid, We therefore ſay, they attract the moiſture of the air. This 
change of a ſalt from a ſolid to a fluid ſtate, by the ſole contact of 
the air, is alſo called deliguium; ſo that when a ſalt changes in this 
manner from a ſolid into a fluid form, it is ſaid to run per deliguium. 
Acids in general have a great affinity with earths: that with which 
they moſt readily unite, 1s that — abſorbent earth. They gem 
to exert no action at all upon vitrifiable earths, ſuch as ſand, and 
ſome other kinds, at leaſt while they continue in their natural ſtate. 
When an acid liquor is mixed with an abſorbent earth, for in- 
ſtance with chalk, theſe two ſubſtances inſtantly unite with ſo much 
impetuoſity, eſpecially if the acid liquor be thoroughly dephlegmated, 
that a great ebullition is immegliately produced, attended with con- 


{iderable hiſſing, heat, and vapours, which riſe the very inſtant of 
their conjunction. 


From the combination of an acid with an abſorbent earth, there 


ariſes a new compound, which ſome chemiſis have called ſal ſalſum ; 
becauſe the acid, by uniting with the earth, loſes it's ſour taſte, and 
acquires another not unlike that of the common ſea. ſalt uſed in our 
kitchens ; yet varying according to the different ſorts of acids and 
earths combined together. The acid at the fame time loſes it's pro- 
perty of turning vegetable blues, and violet colours, red, 

If we inquire what is become of it's propenſity to unite with wa- 
ter, we ſhall find that the earth, which of itſelf is not ſoluble in 
water, hath, by it's union with the acid, acquired a facility of diſ- 
ſolving therein; ſo that our ſal le. is ſoluble in water. But, on 
the other hand, the acid hath, by it's union with the earth, loſt part 
of the affinity it had with water; fo that if a ſal ſa/ſum be dried, 
and freed of all ſuperfluous humidity, it will remain in that dry ſo- 

lid form, inſtead of attracting the moiſture of the air, and runnin 
per deliquium, as the acid would do if it were pure and unmixed with 

earth, This general rule, however, admits of ſome exceptions ; 
and we ſhall have occalion in another place to take notice of certain 

. combinations of acids with earths, which ſtill continue to(attract 
the moiſture of the air, theugh not ſo itrong| Y ape acid 
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Univerſal or Vitriolic Acin. 

This is ſo called becauſe it is in fact the acid which is 
verſally diffuſed through all nature, in waters, in the atmof, h 
and in the bowels of the earth. But it is ſeldom pure, bein 1 . 
always combined with ſome other ſubſtance. That from w > 
obtain it with moſt caſe, and in the greateſt quantity, is vitr * 
— 74 GOD ſhall conſider yang and this is the raw 5. 
why it is called the vitriolic acid, the name by which it ! 
known See VITRIOL. Se r d * 

hen the vitriolic acid contains but little phlegm, 
give it a fluid*form, it is called oil of e See G6 Vins b to 

If the vitriolic acid contain much water, it is then called $ - 
VI RIOT. When it does not contain enough to render it fl 7 
and ſo is in a ſolid form, it is named the [cy Ga of Virrion Ser 
each under it's proper article. | 

When oil of vitriol highly concentrated” is mixed with wat 
they ruſh into union with Te impetuoſity, that the moment ther 
touch each other, there ariſes a hiſling noiſe like that of red-hot ney 
1 in cold water, together with a very conſiderable degree of 

eat proportioned to the degree in which the acid was concentrated. 

If, inſtead of mixing this concentrated acid with water, you ont 
leave it expoſed to the air for ſome time, it attracts and imbibes 2 
moiſture. Both it's bulk and it's weight are increaſed by this acceſ. 
ſion: and if it be under an icy form, that is, if it be concreted the 
3 thus acquired will ſoon reſolve it into a fluid. ; 

The addition of water rend-rs the vitriolic acid, and indeed all 
other acids, weaker in one ſenſe; that is, they leave on the tor 
a much fainter taſte af acidity, and are leſs a&ive in the ſolution of 
ſome particular bodies; but occaſions no change in the ſtreng:h of 
their affinities ; it even, in ſome caſes, enables them to Gille 
ſeveral ſubſtances, which, when well dephlegmated, they are inca. 
pable of attacking. 

The vitriolic acid, combined to the point of ſaturation with a 
2 abſorbent earth, the nature of which is not yet well 

nown, forms a neutral ſalt that cryſtallizes. This ſalt is called 


alum, and the figure of it's cryſtals is that of an eQtahedron or ſolid 
of eight ſides. e ALUM. 


Thevitriolic acid, combined with certain earths, forms a kind of 
neutral ſalt called ſelenites, which cryſtallizes in different forms, ac- 
cording to the nature of it's carth. There are numberleſs ſprings of 
water impregnated with diſſolved ſelenites ; but when once this ſalt 
is cryſtallized, it is exceeding difficult to diſſolve it in water a ſecond 
time. See the article SELENITES. | 

If an alkali be preſented to the ſelenites, or to alum, theſe ſalts 
will be thereby decompoſed ; that is, the acid will quit the earths, 
and join the alkali, with which it hath a greater affinity. 
from this conjunction of the witriolic acid with a fixed alkali, there 
reſults another ſort of neutral ſalt, which is called arcanum duplica- 
tum, ſal de duobus, and vitriolated tartar, becauſe one of the fixed 
alkalies moſt in uſe is called ſalt of tartar. See Salt of TARTAR. 

The vitriolic acid is capable of uniting with the phlogiſton, or 
rather it has a greater affinity with it than with any other body: 
whence it follows that all compounds, of which it makes a part, 
— be decompoſed by means of the phlogiſton. 

rom the conjunction of the vitriolic acid with the phlogiſton, 
ariſes a compound called mineral ſulphur ; becauſe it is found per- 
ſectly "Haag: in the bowels of the earth. It is al called ſulphur 
vivum, er ſimply, ſulphur. Sce SULPUUR, 


moſt uni. 


Nitrous Ac1D 

Is a particular kind of acid, which, combined with an alkaline 
ſalt, forms a body called nitre. See NI TRE. 

It is not certainly known what conſtitutes the difference between 
the nitrous and the vitriolic acid, with regard to the conſtituent 
principles of each. The moſt probable opinion is, that the nitrous 
acid is no other than the vitriolic acid combined with a certain quan- 
tity of phlogiſton by the means of putrefaction. If this be fact, the 
phlogiſton muſt be united with the univerſal acid in another manner 
than it is in ſulphur, and in it's volatile ſpirit ; for the nitrous acid 
differs from them both in it's properties. What increaſes the pro- 
bability of this opinion is, that the nitrous acid is found only in 
earths and ſtones which have been impregnated with matters ſubje& 
to putrefation, and which therefore muſt contain the phlogiſton; 
for it ſhould be obſerved, that all ſubſtances ſuſceptible of putrefac- 
tion, really contain the phlogiſton. 

The nitrous acid, combined with certain abſorbent earths, ſuck 
as chalk, marble, boles, forms neutral ſalts which do not cryſtallize ; 
and which, after being dried, run in the air per deliguium. 

All thoſe neutral ſalts, which conſiſt of the nitrous acid, joined 
to an earth, may be decompoſed by a fixed alkali, with which the 
acid unitcs, and deſerts the earth; and from this union of the ni- 
trous acid with a fixed alkali, reſults a new neutral ſalt, which 1s 
called nitre, or ſalt-petre. See NiTRE. , 

The nitrous acid hath not ſo great an affinity with earths and al- 
kalies, as the vitriolic acid hath with the ſame ſubſtances ; whence 
it follows, that the vitriolic acid decompoſes all neutral falts ariſing 
from a combination of the nitrous acid with an earth or an alkali. 
The vitriolie acid expels the nitrous acid, unites with the ſubſtance 
which ſerved it for a baſis, and forms therewith a neutral ſalt, which 
is either an alum, a ſelenites, or a vitriolated tartar, according o 
the nature of that baſis. : 

The nitrous acid, when thus ſeparated from it's baſis by the vi- 
triolic acid, is named ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis. If it be dc- 
phlegmated, or contain but little ſuperfluous water, it exhales in 
reddith vapours ; theſe vapours, being condenſed and collected, form 
a liquor of browniſh yellow, that inceiſantly emits vapours of the 
ſame colour, and of a pungent difagreeable ſmell. Thele charadters 
have procured it the names of ſmoking ſpirit of nitre, and yellow 
6%, fortis, This property in the nitrous acid, of efhaling in va- 


pours, 
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- ſhews it to be leſs fixed than the vitriolic acid ; for the latter, 
honeh ever ſo thoroughly dephlegmated, never yields any vapours, 
pon bas it any ſmell. See ſpirit of NiTRE, and AQUA Fortis. 


Marine Ac ib, or the AC1D of Sea Salt. : 

This acid is obtained from ſuch ſea ſalt as is uſed in our kitchens. 

It is not certainly known in what this acid differs from the vitrio- 
lic and the nitrous, with 41 * to it's conſtituent parts. Several of 
the ableſt chemiſts, ſuch as cher and Stahl, are of opinion that the 

arine acid is no other than the univerſal acid, united to a particular 
Wie which they call a mercurial earth; but it muſt be owned, 
Fat the truth of this opinion is ſo far from being proved by a ſuf- 
kcient number of experiments, that the very exiſtence of ſuch a 
mercurial earth is not yet well eſtabliſhed ; and therefore, that we 
may not exceed the bounds of our knowledge, we ſhall content our- 
ſelves with delivering here the properties which characterize the 
acid in queſtion, and dr which it 1s diſtinguithed from the two 
others already conſidered. , 

When it is combined with abſorbent earths, ſuch as lime and 
chalk, it forms a neutral ſalt that does not cryſtallize, and, when 
dried. attracts the moiſture of the air. If the abſorbent earth be not 
fully ſaturated with the marine acid, the ſalt thereby formed has the 
properties of a fixed alkali. The marine acid, like the reſt, hath 
not ſo great an affinity with earths, as with fixed alkalies. 

When it is combined with the latter, it forms a neutral ſalt, 
which ſhoots into cubical cryſtals. This ſalt is inclined to grow 
moilt in the air, and is conſequently one of thoſe which water diſ- 
ſolves in equal quantities, at leaſt as to ſenſe, whether it be boiling 
hot or quite cold. 8 ü N ; 

The affinity of this acid, with alkalies and abſorbent earths, is not 
ſo great as that of the vitriolic 2nd nitrous acids with the ſame ſub- 
ances: whence it follows, that, when combined therewith, it may 
be ſeparated from them by either of thoſe acids, : 

The acid of ſea ſalt, thus diſengaged from the ſubſtance which 
ſerved it for a baſis, is called ſpirit of falt. See ſpirit of SEA-SALT, 

The acid of ſea-falt, like the other two, ſeems to have a greater 
affinity with the phlogiſton than with fixed alkalies. We are led to 
this opinion by a very curious operation, which gives reaſon to 
think that ſca- ſalt may be decompoſed by the proper application of a 
ſubſtance containing the phlogiſton. 8 

From the marine acid, combined with a phlogiſton, reſults a 
kind of ſulphur, differing from the common ſort in many reſpects; 
but particularly in this property, that it takes fire of itſelf upon be- 
ing expoſed to the open air. This combination is called phoſpho- 
rus, See the article PHOSPHORUS. 

From what has been ſaid of the union of the acid of ſca-ſalt with 
a fixed alkali, and of the neutral ſalt reſulting from that combina- 
tion, it may be concluded that this neutral ſaſt is no other than the 
common kitchen ſalt. But it muſt be obſerved that the fixed alkali, 


which is the natural baſis of the common ſalt obtained from ſea-wa- 


ter, is of a ſort ſomewhat different from fixed alkalies in general, 


and hath certain properties peculiar to itſelf, See the article 
NATRON, 


If the acid of ſea- ſalt be ſeparated from it's baſis, by means of the 
vitriolic acid, it is eaſy to ſee that, when the operation is finiſhed, 
the ſalt we have been ſpeaking of muſt be the reſult. Glauber, a 
famous chemf?, was the firſt who extracted the ſpirit of ſalt in this 


manner, examined the neutral ſalt reſulting from his proceſs, and, 


finding it to have ſome ſingular properties, called it his Firm mirabile, 
or wonderful ſalt: on this account it 1s {till called Glauber's ſal 
nurabile, or plainly Glauber's ſalt. See SAL mirabile Glauberi. 

When the baſis of ſea ſalt is combined with the nitrous acid to the 
point of ſaturation, there reſults a neutral ſalt, or a fort of nitre, 
differing from the common nitre ; firſt, in that it attracts the moiſ- 
ture of the air pretty ſtrongly, and this makes it difficult to cryſtallize ; 
ſecondly, in the figure of it's cryltals, which are parallelopipeds ; 
and this has procured it the name of quadrangular nitre. 

Common lalt, or the ncutral ſalt, formed by the combining the 
marine acid with this particular fort of fixed alkali, has a taſte well 

nown to every body, The figure of it's cryſtals is exactly cubical. 
It grows moiſt in the air, and, when expoſed to the fire, it burlts 
before it melts into many little fragryents, with a crackling noiſe ; 
which is called the decrepitition of fea-falt. 

That neutral falt mentioncd above, which is formed by combining 
the marine acid with a common fixed alkali, and called / febrifu- 
gum ſyivit, hath alſo this property. 


III. VessELs or UTrNsSILS. 

Theſe are, furnaces of ſeveral forms and kinds, alembics and ſtills, 
ſand. bath, ingot-mould, melting cone, Hippocrates's fleeve, ce- 
ment pot, pelican, retorts, receivers, cucurbits, matraſles, crucibles, 
Coppels, aludels, mutftle and mould. 


Of FuRNaACEs. 

in chemiſtry, is a receptacle either of brick, iron, ſtone, 
ys wherein the fire, neceſſary for the ſeveral operations, is 
conamed, determined, and directed. 

| he furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts; as, a place ſor the veſſel or 
body to be wrought on; a hearth, or hole for the aſhes; a chim- 
ny; a grate; a door, a dome; and a fan, or elſe regilters, where- 
by to let in air, to increaſe or abate the fire. 

The ber lection of a furnace conſiſts in it's maintaining a conſtant, 
equable fire ; and this caſil tempered, and at an eaſy expence. 

0 have the expence . the whole action of the fire, or fuel, 
muſt be employed on the ſabjeR that is to undergo the operation. 
_ mult be equable, ſince different degrees ot fire have different 
Fees: fo that if any given degree would anſwer any given inten- 


lion, an akeration of that degree will prevent the intention from 
0. 42. VOI. I. | 


Furnace, 
or clay, 


* 


| is thus conſtructed. 


—— 


taking place. And on theſe circumſtances does all the variety of 
furnace? depeng. | 

Furtiaces are either fixed and immoveable, called athanors ; or 
portable, called catholic, i. e. univerſal, as being proper for all 
operations, where the body to be operated on 1s not too large. 

The firſt ſpecies of athanor, or fixed furnace, is fitted to main- 
tain an equal heat, and ſuch as ſhall laſt a long time without addi- 
tion of freth fucl. 


The ſecond is the furnace of the balneum mariæ, fit for the diſtil- 
lation of the more ſubtil ſpirits. 

The third is the digeſting furnace. Sce DtGFESTION; 

The fourth is the anemius, or wind furnace, called alſo melting 
furnace, and metallic furnace ; uſed in the fuſion of metals; mine- 
rals, and vitrifications. 


It is called wind furnace, becauſe the air drives forcibly in, to 
blow up the coals. 
THANOR, or TOWER-FURNACE. | 

This is repreſented in Plate 133, fig. 38. Sce ArANOR. Tt 
1. Let a ſmall ſquare hollow tower aaa be 
formed of ſuch ſtones, or of bricks made of Stourbridge clay, or 
Windfor loam, as may reſiſt the fire; let the ſides of it be ſix inches 
thick, and forming a ſquare cavity within, of ten inches on each 
ſide 6 þ 6b, The height of it is r according as it is to 
keep up the fire long, without any addition of new fuel: five or ſix 
feet are moſt commonly ſufficient. 2. At the bottom of this tower 
make an opening c, ſix inches broad, and as many inches high; 
hang to it an iron door, being on every ſide one inch broader than 
the opening, and ſuch as may thut it very cloſe : for which 1. 
the external edge of this opening muſt be excavated all round in 
ſuch a manner, that it may form a groove one inch broad, into 
which the edges of the door may be received. 3. At the diſtance of 
ten inches from the bottom of the tower, put a grate d, made of 
priſmatical quadrangular iron bars, one inch thick, and three quar- 
ters of an inch diſtant from each other: let alſo each of theſ- iron 
bars be ſo ſituated with regard to the tower, that the two oppolite 
acute edges of each may look perpendicularly, one downward, the 
other upwards, that, by this means, the aſhes may eaſily fall into 
the aſh-hole. 4. Make above this grate an opening circular at top 
e, fix inches high, ſeven inches broad, that may, as well as the aſh- 
hole, N? 2, be opened and ſhut with an iron door. 5. Adapt to 
the top of the tower an iron cover f, exceeding the aperture of the 
tower all around two inches, and having a handle, wherewith it 
may be eaſily taken away, and put on again. Thus you are to 
make the furnace called in Latin furnus primarius. 6. Then cut 
out in any fide of the tower, for inſtance in the left, an oblong 
ſquare aperture, going up obliquely towards the outſide gg, four 
inches and a half high, ten inches broad, having it's inward infe- 
rior edge one inch and a half, or two inches above the grate d; that 
by the intervening of this hole, the cavity of this tower may com- 
municate with another immediately to be deſcribed. 7. Nearly 
over-againſt the ſame ſide of the tower, make a cavity with ſtones, 
whole inferior part muſt be a hollow priſm , h, h, h, ſix inches 
high, twelve inches broad, ending at top in a ſemi-c 


lindrical arch, 
z, i, deſcribed by a radius of ſix inches; that by this means, the 


height of the whole cavity may be twelve inches in the middle. Ler 
this anterior cavity be totally open, though, when requilite, it is to 
be ſhut very cloſe with an iron plate , &, whoſe inward ſurface is to 
be conſtructed in the ſame manner as is preſcribed for the ſliding 
door of the melting-furnace, and then luted two inches thick within. 
Moreover, let there be in the middle of this plate, a round hole, 
four or five inches in diameter, and let the circumference of this 
hole have an iron cylindrical border made to it, and prominent 
within; that by means of it, the lining of lute within may be ſup- 
ported, and kept from falling down eaſily. Let a notch one inch 
broad, and two inches deep be made in the outward circuit of the 
ces of this cavity, to receive the extremity of the plate that 

uts the aperture. The hole of this plate either is ſhut with a 
ſtopple, or ſerves to paſs the neck of the retort through. This 
plate likewiſe is faſtened with two bolts u, u, to be put horizontally 
with iron hooks o, , 5, o, driven into the wall near the edge of the 
aperture, ſo that one bolt may faſten \ upper part of the plate, 
and the other the lower. 8. It is moreover proper, that the ſquare 
aperture g, g, through which tke fire enters from the tower into the 
cavity hitherto defcribed, Ne 7, may be ſhut and opened at pleaſure 
with an iron ſlider: for if this is not done, an exceſſive fire, em- 
ployed ſometimes by an unexperienced hand, cannot be ſo eaſily 
checked, For this purpoſe, let a flit half an inch broad, and eleven 
inches long, be left in the wall that conſtitutes the upper part of the 
cavity Ne 7, and is contiguous to the tower; ſo that it may exceed 
the length of the ſquare aperture g, g. a ſmall matter on every ſide, 
and reach before and behind into the ſmall groove, going down 
along the perpendicular ſides of the ſaid aperture, g, g. 0. retain 
the iron ſlider to be put into it to keep it ſteady. However, let this 
iron {lider be ſix lines thick, eleven inches broad, and five inches 
high; and let a couple of {mall iron chains, Pr p, be faſtened on 
each ſide of it's upper edge, wherewith the ſlider may be lifted up 
and let down again. Therefore let a couple of ſtrong iron nails be 
driven into the contiguous wall of the tower, perpendicularly over 
thoſe places in which the ſaid ſmall chains are faſtened to the iron 
ſlider, that any of the links of the chains may be ſuſpended on them 
at pleaſure. Moreover, let the upper edge of the flit above de- 
ſcribed be intirely ſhnt-up with ſtones and cement, leaving only two 
{mall holes through which the ſmall chajns may be paſſed. On the 
left of this cavity (N, and at the diſtance of eight inches from the 
bottom of it, let a ſquare, 9, 9. q, g, chimney or funnel be ereed 
with bricks, three inches and a half in the clear, four feet high, and 
a {mall matter convergent W ſo that the diaqster of it at top 
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may be three inches. This funnel muſt be contrived to be ſhut 
cloſely with an iron flider, having a handle to it, r, y, which ſlider 
muſt move freely between a double iron ſquare frame faſtened in the 
walls of the funnel, at ſuch a height from the hearth as ſhall ſeem 
convenient to any artificer, 0. Below this chimney let a ſquare 
aperture be made, like the foregoing (Ns 6, g. g), leading obliquely 
up to the bottom of another cy indrical cavity, u, u, u, u, Which 1s 
eight inches deep, deſcribed by a radius of fix inches, open at top, 
and there converging inwardly into a border one inch thick, and ſix 
lines broad, deſigned to ſupport an iron pot. Likewiſe, cut in the 
anterior wall of this cavity, and at the npper part of it's mouth, a 
ſegment two inches and a half deep, five inches broad, and ſtooping 
forward, v, v, to receive the neck of the retort. 11. To this cavity 
(Ne 10,) belongs an iron pot, w, ww, eleven inches bread, and about 
nine inches deep, which mult be encompaſſed with an iron ring, x, 
x, one inch broad, and faſtened at the diſtance of one inch and a half 
from the upper end of the pot. Let a ſegment, y, be likewiſe cut 
of the upper edge of this pot, which ſegment mult be four inches 
and a halt deep, and five inches broad; the iron ring juſt deſcribed 
mult be bent all round the edges of this ſegment. 12. wenn we 
the aperture, , t, which communicates from the firſt cavity (Ne 7, 
into the ſecond (Ne 10, ) let another ſuch aperture, z, be made, two 
inches diſtant from the bottom of the ſecond cavity (Ne 10,) per- 
ſectly like the foregoing, g, g. f. t, and communicating obliquely up- 
wards with a third cavity, 1, 1, 1, 1, like and equal to the ſecond 
cylindrical cavity, , u, u, u, that the fire may paſs from the latter 
into the former. 13. In the hinder part of the wall which makes 
the aperture juſt mentioned, z, let a chimney like the foregoing, 
5. 9, J. 9, and of the ſame height, 2, 2, 2, 2, be erected, which 
may be ſhut with a flider like that, 3. 14. Finally, on the left ſide 
of the third cavity let an aperture be made in the ſame manner, 4, 
and like the foregoing ones, gg tt z; more remote however from 
the bottom of the cavity, without a paſſage at the other extremity, 
and communicating only with the cavity of the third chimney, 5, 5, 5, 
which mult be ce in the ſame manner as the two foregoing ones, 
9. 9, 4 q» 2, 2, 2, 2. Thus you will have a furnace very proper for 
a great many operations. 

We are now to ſpeak of the uſe of the athanor juſt deſcribed ; and 
chiefly to mention to what operations each of it's parts ſerve in par- 
ticular, and then how the fire may and muſt be governed in it. 1. 
You muſt put at the upper arched door, e, of the tower a ſcmi-cy.. 
Jindrical muffle twelve inches long, which muſt be introduced through 
the door ; which for this reaſon muſt be of the ſame height and 
breadth as that door, three quarters of an inch thick, and open be- 
hind, being ſhut there by the hinder part of the athanor, as far as 
which it muſt reach. For this purpoſe, a tile muſt be ſet upon the 
grate, d, to ſupport the muffle. t alſo this muffle have ſmall 
pieces cut out near it's baſis, as common aſſay muifles. You may 

put under this muffle your cement pots, or ſuch bodies as muſt be 
calcined with a long and violent fire; which can be done without a 
muffle, though not ſo neatly. 2. In the firſt chamber, +, h, %, h, 
7, i, you may make the moſt violent diſtillations with an open fire; 
for retorts or large veſſels are introduced into it, after you have taken 
away the door, &, &, k, and are put either upon the hearth itſelf of 
this chamber, or upon a particular ſupport of ſtone. But you muſt 
place theſe veſſels in ſuch manner, that their necks may eaſily paſs 
through the hole of the door, when put on again ; for which purpoſe, 
they chuſe a * ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, according 
to the different heights of the veſſels. When afterwards the door is 
put on again, and faſtened with both it's bolts, u, u, you mult cloſe 
with Jute all the chinks which lie open about the neck of the veſſel, 
and between the edges of the door and the entrance of the chamber. 
Then you apply to the neck of the veſſel a cylindrical ſegment, ten 
or more inches long; by means of which the heat and the boiling 
vapouts coming forth are 8 diminiſhed; leſt the recipient, 
which is always choſen a glaſs veſſel, ſhould ſplit. The recipient, 
which muſt be united with the other orifice of the ſaid ſegment, is 
ſupported either by the pavement, or by a certain kind of trivet, the 
conſtruction of which is ſuch, that it may be ſet higher or lower by 
means of three ſcrews. 3. In this ſame chamber, inſtead of diſtil- 
lations, you may alſo make cementations, calcination, &c. in which 
caſe the round hole of the iron plate may be ſhut and again opened 
with a ſtopple, that one may view the inſide. 4. The ſecond and 
third cavities, u, u, u, u, 1, I, 1, I, ſerve chiefly to ſuch operations 
as are made in baths (or beds) of ſand-aſhes, or filings. For inſtance, 
you put into each of theſe cavities a pot, v, v, and you ſtop with 
thin lute or with ſand, which muſt previouſly be moiſtened, the flip 
between the iron ring, x, x, and the wet of the cavity, upon 
which this ring reſts. 5. Beſides, you may alſo make in theſe two 
cavities, diſtillations by a reverberating fire, as well as in the firſt: 
only the fire is leſs violent in theſe, though ſufficient to extract aqua 
fortis. You then take out the iron pot, v, v, and inverting it, you 
ut it upon the mouth of the chamber; ſo that the brim of the pot, 
nr the depth of one inch and a half above the iron ring x, x, 
wherewith this pot is ſurrounded, may be received within the mouth 
of the cavity, and ſo that the ſegment cut in the pot y may, toge- 
ther with the ſegment cut out from the ſide of the cavity v, v, form 
a hole to let the neck of the veſſel through. 6. All the apparatus 
being thus ready, you firſt introduce through the top of the tower 
b, b, b, b, a few burning coals; and put upon them ſome of the un- 
kindled fuel of the fire, that the cavity of the tower may, according 
as it is thought neceſſary, be filled either intirely or _ in part, 
Then with all ſpeed you put upon it the iron cover y, and ſtre w the 
border of this on the outſide with ſand or aſhes, which you preſs 
e with your hands: for if you ſhould neglect this point, all the 


uel contained in the tower would be kindled, and may. endanger 


ſetting the houſe on fire. 
The fire may be made very ſtrong in the firſt chamber h, /, J, h, 


i, i, when the door of the aſh-hole c, and the funnel q 
the chamber is quite open, and when the iron {}:der ſulp 7 f 9, of 

; ler, luſpended with 
chains 6, p, p, does not hinder the fire from paſſing freely from b; 
tower into this cavity. But the cloſer the tunnel is ſhut, to = , 
with the door of the aſh-hole, the more the violence of the — 4 
miniſhes: and this will be eon effected, if the icon flider ald Moy 
with chains is let down in part: for the fuel contained in thet — 
burns at leaſt as high as the ſpace between the lower edge of 332 
ſlider and the grate d. Obſerve beſides, in thoſe operations 8 
in the round hole of the door is (topped with a plug, that when he 
trongeſt fire is required, this hole muſt not be kept long open; "ay 
cauſe the air ruſhing violently through it, ſoon cools the bodies , 
into the cavity. The operations above mentioned may be ag 
formed in the ſecond and third chamber, in, and «t thy fame ” ran 
and with the ſame fire, as they are in the firſt chamber ; lr the fire 
penetrates from the firſt cavity into the ſecond, and increaſes wh ” 
the funnel 2, 2, 2, 2, erected on it is opened: but before you 2 
this, the funnel of the firſt cavity muſt be ſhut as much as that . 
the ſecond is opened. By the ſame means, you may hinder the fire 
which ſerves for the operations made in the two firſt cavities, from 
going out through the tunnels, *and you force it out, on the con. 
trary, through the third cavity and through it's funnel 5, 5, 5, that 
it may alſo act upon the bodies placed in that cavity. For the more 
the funnel erected upon the third cavity is open, the more one, or 
even both funnels of the other two cavities muſt be cloſed : thence 
it is plain, that you cannot kindle the ſtrongeſt fire in the third ca. 
vity, unleſs there be one equally ſtrong in the other two; and that 
on the contrary, the heat in the third cavity may be rendered leſs 
by cloſing it's funnel ; though it be violent in the others. The face 
is true of the ſecond cavity, with regard to the firſt. F nally, you 
cannot make the ſtrongeſt fire under the muffle placed within the 
upper door e of the tower, unleſs you have an equal fire in the firſt 
cavity, which fire may conſequently be increaſed, by ſhutting the 
door quite againſt the muffſe e, and diminithed by opening it; there 
being mean-while an equal heat in the firſt chamber, and in the 
following ones. 

Bellows ar Blaſt Fux xAcx. 

This is one of the two kinds of furnaces uſed in coinage for the 
fuſion of metals. It conlilts of a flat hearth at bottom, into which 
the air may be admittcd by a hole contrived therein. 

On a level with the hearth is a ſecond aperture, which gives paſ- 
ſage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the furnace is denomi- 
nated: about a foot over tis is a moveable grate, which may be 
taken off, and put on, at pleaſure : laſtly, over this is the place 
where the crucibie is ſet, which is ſquare, and made of the fame 
earth with the crucible, of breadth ſufficient to bear a range of 
coals around the crucible. To melt a metal in this furnace, they la 
a little plate of forged iron over the grate, and on this they ſct the 
crucible, which is likewiſe covered with an iron or earthen lid; 
then they fill the furnace with charcoal, and when it is well ligh- 
ted, dhe crucible ſufficiently hot, they ſtop the vent-hole: laſtly, 
throwing on freſh coals, they ſtop the furnace with an iron lid; 
thus continuing to work the bellows, and ſupply freſh fue), till the 
metal be in fuſton. Theſe bellows ſhould be double, te thoſe 
uſed by the ſmiths, that the blaſt may be continual ; thou o heat 
can be produced by this means, to exceed that which n be ob- 
tained in a good wind- furnace. The principal uſe ot belluivs is to 
excite a great heat in a little time. 

Dr. Lewis, in his ingenious contrivance of portable furnaces, 
propoſes to fit up a black leaden crucible or pot for a blaſt furnace, 
in which no other aperture is required than a round one in the fide, 
through which the noſe of the bellows patles ; and the fuel is to be 
thrown in at the top. The pot choſen for this purpoſe ſhould be of 
the largeſt ſize; and if a cover or dome, or an additional part for 
enlarging. it's capacity be wanted, another pot, with a portion of 
it's lower narrow part ſawed off, makes a very convenient one. A 
round plate or lip, ſawed from the ſolid part of the bottom, ſerves 
very commodiouſly both for a grate and for a ſupport to the cruct- 
ble; eight or nine holes, about three quarters of an inch in diame- 
ter, are bored round the outer part of the plate, for the tranſmiſſion 
of the air forced in by the bellows, which holes are made to widen 
downwards, to prevent their being choked up by pieces of the fucl. 
Four or five ſmall crucibles may be placed together on the middle of 
this plate. See Plate 133, fig. 39. The bellows which Dr. Lewis 
chietly employed is the organ bellows, fo eonſlrufted, that the up- 
per board, inſtead of riſing obliquely on hinges at one ſide, riſes 
equally on all ſides, and continues always horizontal. The leather 
of this kind of. bellows is more flexible than that of the common 
ones, and does not, like them, refilt unequally according to the 
greater or leſs extenſion of the folds. The board is pretſed down» 
and the air forced out by a weight on the top, which weight, acting 
always perpendicularly, has always an equal power, and the air 13 
driven out in one unvaried current. 

A number of deffows being incommodious, Dr. Lewis has con- 
trived to multiply the ſtreams of air with one bellows. The pot, 
which ſerves as a furnace for this purpoſe, has a number of holes 
bored at ſmall diſtances, in ſpiral lines all over it, from the bottom 
up to ſuch height as the fuel is deſigned to reach to. Ihe crucible 
is placed on a proper ſupport, in the bottom; and the holes are ob— 
liquely directed towards the crucible, ſo that the impelled heat plays 
in a kind of ſpiral upon it's ſurface : the pot, which ferves for te 
blaſt furnace, already deſcribed, with an iron ring at the top, recelves 
this perforated pot ſo far, that all it's holes are within the cavltys 
which cavity has no other outlet than the round aperture for the bel- 
lows ; and, therefore, the air, thus blown in, will diſtribute itſelf 
through the perforations of the inner pot. Sce fig. 40. C repretents 
the furnace, D a tranſverſe of it, and E is it's cover, being an on 
plate with a round hole in the middle, and a handle. By wan 
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7 contrivance, the crucible 1s expeditiouſly heated, and with a 
ſmall quantity of fuel, to an intenſe degree ; and yet the exterior 

arts of the fuel have no great heat, ſo that the operator may ap- 
proach the apparatus without inconvenience. 


Lamp FURNACE, 

Is a kind of athanor, in which the heat is produced and main- 
tained by the flame of a lamp introduced within it. This furnace 
has evidently no occaſion for an aſh-hole, a grate, or a hre-place, 
It has only one 7 below, through which the lamp is intro- 
duced, and a kind of mall chimney made in it's upper and lateral 
part, for circulation of air, to keep up the flame 0 the lamp, and 
to give vent to the ſmoke. A furnace of this kind is very conve- 
nient for diſtillations, which require little heat. It may be cally 
furniſhed with a water-bath, or ſand-bath ; and it is particularly 
uſeful for digeſſ ions. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that in the common 
lamp- furnaces, the lamps require frequent ſnuſſing, and ſmoke 
much; and the ſoot, accumulated on the bottom of the veſſel placed 
over them, is apt, at times, to fall down, and put out the flame. 
Theſe inconveniencies were, in a great meaſure, remedied by the 
following conſtruction. : : 

The lamp conſiſts of a braſs pipe, ten or twelve inches long, and 
about a quarter of an inch wide, inſerted at one end into the reſet- 
voir of the oil, and turned up at the other to an elbow, like the 
bole of a tobacco-pipe, the aperture of which is extended to the 
width of near two inches On this aperture is fitted a round plate, 
having five, fix, or ſeven ſmall holes, at equal diſtances, round it's 
outer part, into which are inſerted as many pipes about an inch long: 
into theſe pipes are drawn threads of cotton, all together not exceed- 
ing what in the common lamps form one wick; by this diviſion of 
the wick, the flame expoſes a larger ſurface to the action of the air, 
the ſuliginous matter is conſumed aud carried off, and the lamp 
burns clear and vivid. 

The reſervoir is a cylindric veſſel, eight or ten inches wide, com- 
poſed of three parts, with a cover on the top. The middle partition 
communicates, by the lateral pipe, with the wicks; and has an up- 
right open pipe ſoldered into it's bottom, whoſe top reaches as high 

as the level of the wicks; ſo that, when this part is charged with 
oil, till the oil riſes up to the wicks in the other end of the lamp, 
any farther addition of oil will run down through the upright pipe 
into the lower diviſion of the reſervoir. The upper diviſion is de- 
ſigned for ſupplying oil to the middle one ; and, for that purpoſe, is 
furniſhed with a cock in the bott m, which is turned more or leſs, 
by a key on the outſide, that the oil may drop faſt enough to ſupply 
the conſumption, or rather faſter, for the overplus is of no incon- 
yenience, being carried off by the upright pipe; ſo that the oil is 
always, by this means, kept exactly at the ſame height in the lamp. 
For common uſes, the middle diviſion alone may be made to ſuffice ; 
for, on account of it's width, the ſinking of the oil will not be con- 
ſiderable in ſeveral hours burning. In either caſe, however, it is 
expedient to renew the wicks every two or three days; oftener or 
ſeldomer, according as the oil is more or leſs foul ; for it's impure 
matter, gradually left in the wicks, occaſions the flame to become 
more and more dull. For the more convenient renewing of them, 
there ſhould be twe of the perforated plates ; that, when one is re- 
moved, another, with wicks fitted to it, may be ready to ſupply it's 

lace. : 


One of the black-lead pots, deſcribed under the article portable 


FuRNAcESs, makes a proper furnace fur the lamp. A pot of this 


kind requires no other aperture than one in the bottom for admitting 
air, and one in the fide for the introduction of the elbow of the 
lamp. The ſtopper of the ſide aperture conſiſts of two pieces, that 
it may be conveniently put in after the lamp is introduced; and it 
has a round hole at it's bottom fitting the pipe of the lamp. By 
theſe means, the furnace being ſet on a trivet or open foot, the air 
enters only underneath, and ſpreads equally all round, without 
coming in ſtreams; whence the flame burns ſteady. The heat 
ſhould not be raiſed higher than about the 450th degree of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, which degree of heat is ſomewhat more than 


ſufficient for keeping tin in perfect fuſion. See Plate 133, fig. 41. 


Over the lamp furnace, as repreſented in the figure, there is a broad 


pan, which is employed as a water-bath, and contains a long-necked 
matraſs or bolt-head ; a more commodious veſſel of the ſame kind, 
compoſed of a glaſs receiver, with a long pipe inſerted into it's 
mouth; and a cucurbit, or body with a glaſs head, for diſtillation. 


Docimaſiical FURNACE, or Aſſay Oven. 
Sce an ample deſcription of it under the article As$Aay, p. 238. 


Portable FURNACES 
Are thoſe, which, with regard to their ſize, and the facility and 
moderate charge of their conſtruction, are peculiarly adapted to ex- 


perimental inquiries. Under this head we thall give an account of 


r. Lewis's ingenious contrivance in the conſtruction of ſuch fur- 
naces. For this purpoſe he makes uſe of two black lead crucibles, 
of the ſize marked 60, the dimenſions of which are about twelve 
inches high in the inſide, near eight inches wide at the mouth, and 
about the middle of their height ſix and a half. Each crucible has 
its mouth ground ſmooth and flat, upon a {tone, with a little ſand ; 
and a round hole fawed in it's bottom with the common compals 
aw of the carpenters. In the fide, a little above the bottom, an- 
Other round hole is m 
3 e a larger {quare one. See Plate 133, fig. 42, A. All 

| are fitted with ſtoppers, cut out of pieces of broken 
crucibles; the ſquare apertures are made a little narrower internal! 
tan externally, at each of their ſides, ſo that the ſtoppers, whoſe 
outward ſurface is even with that of the outlide of the pot, can nei— 
ther be puſhed inwards, nor fall out, when the pot ſtands on either 
end, The round ſtoppers are made to fit cloſe, by grinding them 


ade, and oppolite to this a ſquare one; above 
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into the ape tures; and they are taken out with a kind of fork, the 
points of which are introduced into two ſmal holes in each ſtopper, 
and at the fame diſtance from one another in ail of them. The grate 
for this furnace conſiſts of an iron ring, with croſs bars fixed in it. 
See fig. 42, B. Three of theſe grates, of different widths, are te- 
quired for different uſes; one of which is made to reſt againſt the 
converging ſides of the pot, in the lower narrow part, Juſt above the 
lowermoit ſquare hole; another ſo large that it may enter no farther 
than nearly to the top of the uppermoſt hole; and the third of the 
ſame width with the outſide of the mouth of the crucible. The 
lower and middle grates are ſupported either by grooves round the 
pot, or by pins in their circumference, reſting on notches within the 
pot. A grate might be made for theſe furnaces of four or five iron 
rings, placed within one another, each of which ſhould be furniſhed 
with three pins at equal diſtances, projecting from it's circumnfer- 
ence ; and the pins of the inner ring th uld be contrived t drop 
down into elendig notches made in the next, and the pins of 
the ſecond rings into notches in the third; the notches being made 
in the middle of the ſpaces between every two pins. A grate of this 
kind, being compoſed of moveable parts, may be enlarged or dimi- 
niſhed at plea ſure, ſo as to fit furnaces of different widths, by ad- 
ding or removing a ring on the outſide. 

In order to render the furnaces ſufficiently durable, they are bound 
round in three or four different parts, with . copper-wire, about the 
ſize of a crow quill, and made pliable by heating it on live coals, 
lo as not to interfere with the doors or holes; or they may be ſur- 
rounded by iron or copper hoops, inſtead of wire. In either caſe 
the mouth is effeCtually ſecured by a thin copper hoop, which pre- 
vents the edges from breaking or wearing ; and the ſmall ſpace left 
between the furnace and the upper edge of the hoop is filled with a 
little moiſt loam, or with clay mixed with powdered pots. The in- 
fide of the furnace ſhould be waſhed over with Stourbridge clay, di- 
luted in water; and when it is deſigned for continued ſtrong fire, or 
for bearing the action of corroſive bodies, it ſhould be lined to ſome 
thickneſs with a lute, compoſed of Stourbridge clay, beaten up with 


about twice it's meaſure of coarſe ſand, or of glaſs-houſe pots, in 


coarſe powder. The handle of theſe furnaces is made of an iron 
rod, or ſtrong iron wire, about three feet long, bent like the bale of 
a pail to the width of the furnace, and faſtened in two oppoſite holes 
made in the furnace through the copper hoop. 

Belides the black lead crucibles, which make the body of the fur- 
nace, there are required a foot for them to ſtand upon, a chimney, 
and an iron hoop. The beſt ſort of foot is a flat, heavy, iron ring, 
with three legs five or fix inches high, in one of which is a ſcrew- 
for raiſing or lowering it, ſo that the furnace may be made to ſtand 
level on an uneven floor. A foot may alſo be formed of an inverted 
crucible, by making an aperture in the bottom, and ſawing three 
arches at equal diſtances in the fides, ſo as to leave between them 
legs of ſufficient ſtrength; or an inverted furnace will anſwer the 
purpoſe. The aſhes that fall down are received in an iron pan 

laced underneath. 

The chimney is compoſed of three pipes of forged iron plate, not 
leſs than one eighth of an inch thick; and each of the pipes is a 
foot and a half, or two feet long. The loweſt pipe is encompaſſed 
with a heavy ring about an inch above the lower end, which enters 
into the hole in the top of the inverted pot, in order to keep it 
ſteady; the upper end of the ſecond pipe 1s received into the lower 
end of the next, and the end of this is in the ſame manner received 
by the third. The upper end of the chimney is made ſquare, that it 
may fit into the larger door of the furnace, and ſerve occaſionally 
as a lateral chimney. 

The hoop is formed of a forged iron plate, not leſs than one ſixth 
of an inch thick, turned round and welded together at the ends. 
See a perpendicular ſect ion of it, fig. 42, C. It is about fix inches 
deep, and of the ſame width externally with the top of the fur- 
naces, but it's thickneſs being leſs than that of the furnaces, it is 
internally wider. One end of this hollow cylinder has an iron 
ring nao! The round it within fide, and on this end it commonly 
{tands upon the month of one of the pots: near this end is a ſe- 
mi-circular aperture, whoſe door is rivetted on a large iron plate, 
which opens downwards on hinges, and drops no lower than to an 
horizontal ſituation. See fig. 42, D. 

One of the black-lead crucibles, prepared in the manner above 
deſcribed, with the lower ſmall grate introduced into it, is a fur- 
nace for open fire; the lower ſquare aperture under the grate is the 
door of the aſh-pit, and the upper one above the grate is a door 
to the fire place. The fuel, which is always charcoal, is put in 
at the top, and is ſupplied with air through the apertures beneath 
the wm ; by cloſing or opening which the fire is diminiſhed or in- 
crealed. 

By introducing into the open furnace an iron pot, empty, or 
containing ſand, this becomes a furnace for a capella vacua, or ſand 
furnace, in which caſe the fuel is put in through the fire- place 
door. 

Farther, a veſſel broader than the furnace may be placed on the 
top, with three iron ſupporters under it, to procure a ſpace for the 
paſſage of the air. The flat iron pan uſed on other occaſions for re- 
ceiving the aſhes, may be employed in this manner, as a veſlel for 
calcinations, for the evaporation of ſolutions of lixivial ſalts, &c. 
For veſlels of a deeper Lind, as a copper ſtill, the capacity of the 
furnace is increaſed by placing over it the iron hoop, by which it 
is enabled to receive the body of a ſtill, of a ſize ſufficient for the 
purpoſes of an experimental laboratory. See STILL, 

If one pot be inverted over the other, with the iron hoop be- 
tween them, we ſhall have a furnace for cupellation, calcination 


under the muffle, and the other purpoſes. of that which is called 
the aſſay furnace; and allo for the experiments of enamelling, of 


baking colours on earthen ware and glaſs, &. The chimney, or 
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a part of it, may be occaſionally ſet upon the top, for railing the 
fire when it proves too languid. The ſame combination of the 
two pots and a hoop will ſerve as a revetberatory, for diſtillation 
in coated glaſs retorts, earthen retorts, or long: necks, provided 
that the middle grate be introduced into the undermoſt pots, and 
two iron bars are laid acroſs in it's upper part, to ſuppbrt the diſ- 
tilling veſſel, whilſt it's neck comes out at the door of the hoop: 
The reverberatory and àſſay furnace are, in reality, no other than 
the wind furnace; with a muffle or a retort in the fire inſtead of a 
crucible. 

Furnaces of this kind may be uſed as 4 common- ſtove; for keep- 
ing a room warm with a ſmall quantity of fuel. For this pur- 

pole the ſmall grate is introduced into the lower part of the un- 
dermoſt pot, the fire-place door is cloſed, and the ath-pit door or 
bottom hole left open for admitting air. It is then charged with 
{mall pieces of charcoal with lighted coals thrown aboye them, it's 
top is covered by the largeſt of the grates, on which is placed the 
hoop and dome, filled with balls of baked earth, or with. pieces of 
brick, ſo diſpoſed as to leave ſmall vacuities between them. When 
the ſtove is placed in the middle of a room, it's injurious air may 
be carried oft by a pipe inſerted laterally into the * door of the 
dome, and communicating at the other end, which | ould be raiſed 
eight or ten inches, with the chimney of the room; and all the 
other apertures of the dome ſhould be cloſed. The furnace, thus 
— will keep up a moderate and nearly equal warmth for 
many hours, without injury or offence, See fig. 43. See Bellas 
FURNACE and Mind FURNACE. Sec allo LABORATORY. 


Reverberating, or Reverberatory FURNACE, 

Is a ſimple furnace, the fire-place of which is covered with a 
piece of the ſame diameter and form as the furnace, which 1s ge- 
nerally cylindrical. This piece is croſſed in it's lower part by 
two bars of iron placed horizontally and parallel to each other, and 
at it's upper edge it has a ſemi-circular cut. This piece forms 
a third cavity, which is called the laboratory, becauſe it is in- 
ended to receive the retorts, containing the matter to be diſtilled. 

he ſemi-circular cut is made to give pallage to the neck of the 
retort, which ought to be inclined at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. The two bars at the bottom of the laboratory are defigned 
to ſupport the veſſel placed there. Above the piece laſt deſcribed, 
there 1s placed a fourth piece, in the form of a ſpherical cap or an 
inverted dome, of equal diameter with that of the other piece to 
\which it is fitted; in it's lower edge there is a ſemi-circular cut, 
cdrreſponding with that of the lower piece; and theſe together 
form a 1 opening: the dome has in it's top another opening 
or ſhort tube, through which the air contained in the — 
paſſes, and ſerving for a kind of chimney. The uſe of the dome 
1s to keep the heat all round the retort, and to apply a certain de- 
gree of heat to the upper- part or vault of the retort, by reflecting 
or reverberating it; whence it is called a reverberatory. In conſe. 
2 of this diſpoſition, the vapours which riſe in the retort are 

etermined more efficaciouſly to paſs through it's neck. Rever- 
beratory furnaces are uſed for diſtillations with a retort, in which 
a certain degree of heat is neceſſary; and diſtillation may be per- 
formed in them either in naked fire, by placing the retort imme- 
diately on the bars, or in a ſand-bath, by placing on theſe bars an 
iron veſſel, with a femi-circular cut in it's upper edge, containing 
fine ſand to the thickneſs of one or two fingers; then the retort 
is placed in the veſſel, and it is to be filled with ſand up to the arch 
of the retort. See Plate 133, fig. 44, in which @ repreſents the 
aſh-hole door; 5 the fire-place door; c, c., c, c, the regiſters ; 4, 
the dome or reverberatory ; e, the conical funnel; f, the retort in 
the furnace; g, the receiver; and , G, the iron bars for ſuſtaining 
the retort, 
Simple FUR N Ax, 

Is a kind of hollow tower, Nee or pri ſmatical, with two 
doors, or principal openings; the one below, called the door of 
the aſh-hole, = z the other immediately above this, called the door 
of the fire-place. Between theſe two doors a grate is placed hori- 
zontally acroſs the interior part of the furnace, dividing it's whole 
cavity into two parts, the lower part being called the alh-hole, be- 
cauſe it receives the aſhes which fall from the fire-place. The door 
of the aſh-hole gives admittance to the air for maintaining the fire 
within the furnace. The upper cavity is called the hre-place, be- 
cauſe it contains the combultible matters; and freſh fuel is intro- 
duced through the door of the fire- place. 

This furnace is ſufficient for many chemical operations: in the 
firſt place, amidſt the coals, crucibles may be placed for the fuſion 
of ſuſible materials, as lead, tin, biſmuth, &c. or for the calci- 
nation of matters which require bnt little heat for their calcination, 
ſuch as the alkali for making Pruſſian blue, bezoar mineral, &c. 
On this furnace may alſo be. placed baſons for evaporation, alembics 
for diſtilling in the water-bath, pots filled with ſand for digeſtions 
and diſtillations to be performed by means of a ſand-bath and a 
gentle heat, either with alembics or retorts. For operations re- 
quiring a longer duration, this furnace is formed into an ATHANOR, 


Wind FURNACE, | 

Is the ſecond furnace uſed in the fuſion of metals for coinage, 
At bottom it has a hearth made hollow, in the manner of a cupel, 
with a vent-hole in the fore part thereof; over the vent-hole is a 
grate ſcaled in the matlive of the furnace; over the grate is the place 
tor the crucible, which is uſually of forged iron. 

The fire being lighted, the crncible is fet in, with a cover over 
it; and a capital, or cover of earth or iron, is laid Iikewile over 
the ſurnace; and at the top of this capital is a hole, five or ſix inches 
in diameter. 


It is called wind- furnace, becauſe the air, entering through the 
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vent-hole at bottom, which is always open, 
as the bellows in other furnaces. 

Gold is uſually melted in the bellows- 
tenſer heat before it fules. 
by the wind-lernace. 


Cramer gives the following account. of. the conſtruction and ufa 
of the wind or melting furnace: it is formed of iron plates >. 
inner ſurfaces of which are covered with lute. The cavity of "4 
may be formed according to an ellipticat mould. 1. Make an * 
low ellipſis, the foci twelve inches aſunder, and the ordinate "RY 
inches long; cut it off in both it's foci, that it may allume the fi. 
gure, Plate 133, fig. 45. 2. Then make in this hollow body, and 
near it's lower aperture, four holes, eight lines in diamerc;. arid 
directly oppolite c, c. 3. "Then falten two flat iron rings 4 al 
molt one inch and an half broad, at both the upper and the lower 
inward edge of this oval cavity ;, and fill the infide of it with (©4411 
iron hooks, jutting out about lix lines, and three or four inches 
diſtant from each other. Theſe, together with the rings juſt men. 
tioned, ſerve to faſten the lute. Thus will the body of the fur. 
nace be made: only you mult add at the outſide two iron handles 
e, e, to be rivetted on each Ude of it, that it may be taken hold 
of and moved. 4. Then make the cover of the furnace, which 
may be formed like the part cut off from the ellipſis, ſee fig. 46 
Let this have an opening 6 made in it, four inches high, five 
inches broad at bottom, and four inches at the top; and adapt 
to this an iron door hung on hinges to ſhut it cloſe, and having ar 
the inſide a border faſtened to it, anſwering exactly to the circum. 
ference of the door, and as prominent inwardly as the thicknels of 
the lute to be applied to it requires: for the fame purpoſe, let 
ſmall iron hooks be {altened to the inſide of the door, which is 
intercepted by- the ſaid border. And leſt this cover ſhould be 
burnt within by the force of the fire, you mult cover the intide of 
it with the lute, deſcribed under that article: therefore it mult he 
likewiſe furniſhed with a ring and iron hooks to fatten the lute ; 
as was ſaid before, when we ſpoke of the body of this furnace. 
Beſides this, you muſt faſten two iron handles, fig. 46, c, c, on the 
outlude of this cover. Then a round hole mult be made in the top 
of it, being three inches in diameter, prolonged into a hollow tube 
d almoſt cylindrical, and a few inches high, upon, which the iron 
funnel deſcribed may, in caſe of neceſſity, be put after the mannet 
mentioned in the fame place, where we ſpoke of the affay-oven, 
5. After this, the lining of both the body and cover of the furnace 
within is made in the fame manner above deſcribed. Morcover, 
you muſt make for this furnace two moveable bottoms, viz. one to 
receive the aſhes, and admit the air; the other to ſerve for re- 
ductions. The tirſt is made with an iron plate, formed into a hol- 
low cylinder, open at top, and to be thut at bottom with an orhi- 
cular iron plate, as with a baſis, five inches high, and of ſuch a 
diameter, as that it may receive the inferior orifice of the body of 
the furnace, fig. 45, the depth of half an inch, ſee fig. 47; there- 
fore let an iron ring c, half an inch broad, be faſtened on the in- 
ſide of the ſaid bottom, and at the diſtance of half an inch from 
it's upper border, to ſupport the body of the ſurnace put into it. 
Again, let this bottom have a ſquare door, four inches high, and as 
many inches broad, that may be ſhut cloſely with a door hung on 
hinges, that you may by means of it increaſe or diminiſh the 
draught of the air, and thus govern the fire at pleaſure, Then, 
on the left fide of this door, and at about half the height of this 
bottom part, let a round hole 4 be made, one inch and a halt in 
diameter, to admit the pipe of the bellows when nced requires. 
Next to this, let another bottom part be made of the ſame maiter 
and figure as the foregoing : let it be likewife of the ſame diameter, 
but two inches higher, ſo that it may be of the height of ſeven 
inches. Likewiſe Jet it have round it a like iron ring below it's 
upper border, to ſupport the body of the furnace to be received in 
it. But let a hole two or three inches broad, and one inch high, 
fig. 48, c, be cut out juſt below the ring in the fide of this bot- 
tom part; then let another round hole be made in the left ſide of 
this firſt hole, fit to admit the pipe of the bellows 4. Farther, 
let another round hole like the foregoing e be made on the right, 
and at the diſtance of one inch from the bottom : then let the whole 
inſide of this bottom part (the part above the ring excepted) be over- 
laid with Jute, and a bed be made at the bottom, of a figure like 
that repreſented by the line /, g, b. The matier of which this is 
made is common late pulyerifed, paſſed through a ſieve, and mixed 
with ſuch a quantity of duſt of charcoal, lifted in the fame manner, 
ſo that the mixture being moiſtened and preſſed down, may at leaſt 
be lightly coherent. Of this matter preſſed on the bottom of the 
bottom part a bed is made, like a ſegment of a ſphere, having in 
the middle a ſmall cavity ſomewhat lower, and made extremely 
ſmooth, after the manner proper for large aſh veſſels or teſts. 

This furnage is chiefly fit tor fuſions, which may be made in it 
with and without veſſels, When you are to melt with a veſſel, put 
the body of the furnace, fig. 45, upon the firſt bottom, fig. 47, that 
has a door to it to open on hinges; introduce two iron bars 
through the holes of the furnace, fig. 45, c, c; put upon them 
the iron grate, which you are to introduce through the upper mouth 
of the furnace: then put in the middle of this grate a brick or 
ſquare tile, very ſmooth cvery where, warmed, and perfectly dry: 
otherwiſe, the veſſels put upon it, eſpecially the large ones, are ealily 
ſplit by the moiſt vapours coming out of it in the operations. Let 
the height and width of this ſtone be a ſmall matter broader and 
higher than the bottom of the crucible or pot to be ſet upon it; 
tor if it were leſs high, the bottom of the veſſel could not be ſuf- 
hciently warmed and if it were leſs broad, the veſſel might eaſily | 
fall from it: then put upon this tile the veſſel containing the matter 
to be nielted, and ſurround it immediately with coals on every ſide, 
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which muſt be ranged according to the method preſcribed before, 
in our deſcription of the aſſay furnace: then you govern the fire, 
by opening and ſhutting the door of the aſh-hole, fig. 47, 6: you 
excite it by putting the cover, fig. 40, upon the body of the tur- 
nace; and if, befides, you put a funnel upon the cylindrical mouth 
4 of this cover, the melting fire becomes {till more violent: but 
if you Moreover introduce the bellows through the hole of the 
bottom part, fig. 47» 4; and: the joint of the furnace with the 
bottom part, and the door of the aſh-hole, unleſs it can be ſhut very 
cloſe, being exactly ſtopt with thin lute, or Win or toam, the 
fire thus excited by the blaſt at the bellows is carricd to the high {t 
degree, and far ſurpalſes that which may be made in a ſmith's 
forge. Another advantage of this method is, that the vellels are 
not ſo eaſily broken, becauſe the blowing of the bello:vs cannot 
alfe&t them immediately, and becauſe a fire peri-aly equal is ex- 
cited on cvery ſide. One may ealily examine with this apparatus, 
how flones are affected by the violence of the Ire only. Now, if 
you have a mind to perform any operation without a veilel, and 
with a naked fire; for inſtance, to melt and reduce the calxes or 
ſcoriæ of copper, tin, lead, and iron, or the ores of theſe metals; 
the boy of the furnace mult be put upon the other pedeſtal, hav- 
ing a bed in it, fg. 48. However, you mult, before this, open 
with a knife the oblong hole c, and the round one 4 of this bot- 
tom part, which are ſtopped with the lute ſticking to the inſidde: 
men you apply at the round hole 4 on the loft Ide of the bellows, 
in ſuch manner tha: the nozzle of it, being directed obliquely 
downwards, may blow ftrong!y againſt the bed f, g. %: by this 
means, all the athes that fall into the bed are blown away, and the 
ſtrength of the fire determined to ſuch a degree, that all the melted 
bodies that fall into the ſaid bed remain in their ſtate of fuſion ; 
and were it otherwiſe, the melted bodies would immediately wax 
cold, and adhere in grains to the bed, wiereas they ought to have 
melted into one regulus. The oblong hole in the fore-part of this 
bottom part c, ſerves to dilcover, by means of a poxer, whether 
the matter in the bed be melted or not: it {-rves likewiſe to take 
away through it whatever might ſtop the belles, and in ſome 
caſes to take away the ſcoria: then you firſt put the coals into the 
furnace one ſpan high, and blow them well with the bellows, to 
make them burn, that the bed may be very hot before the matter 
to be melted is put into it; for it this is no previouſly done, the 
melted maſs ſeldom runs into a regulus, but remains diſperſed 
among the ſcoriæ, which ſoon grow hard. The bed being well 
heated, and freſh coals added to the fire, put into it ſuch quantity of 
the matter t be melted as cannot hinder the fire from being carri-d 
to the requiſite degice ; which cannot be determined other wile than 
by experience: again, put freih coals, and upon them another 
quantity of the matter to be melted; they may be, like ſtrata, one 
upon another: but if the maſs, once melted, could nt long twin 
the ſtrength of the fire, or if you hal a mind to melt a greater 
quantity of matter than what can be contained ui the bed, you muit 
open the round lower hole, fig. 48, ec, that you may make a 
channel paſſing from that hole through the Jute, and rcaching to the 
ſmall cavity at the bottom of the bed g: to this hole, at the out- 
fide, apply an earthen diſh like the bed within, or any proper re- 
cipient, ſurrounded with burning coals, into which the matter 
melted running from the bed through the hole, fig. 48, e, may be 
collected, as repreſented by fig. 49. 

With regard to to the elliptic or parabolic figure of the ſides and 
dome of a furnace, we may obſerve, that many have recommended 
this form of conſtruction, expecting that the rays of fire, ſtriking 
all over the internal ſurtace, would be reilected back into a ſmall 
focal ſpace, in the ſame manner as the ſolar rays are concentrated 
by burning concave ſpecula. An elliptic furnace was prepared 
with great care by Dr. Lewis; but he was much diſappointed in 
n's effects; for he could not find, that any focal reflection ob- 
tained in it, or that any advantage reſulted trom the exactneſs of it's 
hguration, or from the preciſe {pecics of it's curvature, 

The melting furnace uſed in the manufacture of braſs is in the 
form of the fruſtum of a hollow cone. At the bottom of the fur— 
nace, or greater baſis of the frultum, is a circular grate, or iron 
— which is covered with a coat of clay and horle-dung to de— 
end it from the action of the fire, and pierced with holes, through 
Which the air, maintaining the fire, paſſes. The crucibles, filled 
with the proper materials (ſee Brass,) ſtand upon the circular 
Plate, forming a circular row with one in the middle. The ſucl 
is placed betwixt the crucibles, and is thrown into the furnace at 
the upper part of it, or the leſſer baſis of the fruſtum, in which 
is fitted a cover made of bricks or clay, kept together by bars of 
ron, and pierced with holes. Fhis cover ſerves as a regiſter; 
when the heat is to be increaſed, the cover is partly or entirely 
taken off, and a free draught is permitted to the external air, which 
2 along a vault under ground to the afh-hole, through the 
toles in the circular grate or plate, betwixt the crucibles, and 
through the upper mouth, along with the ſmoke and flame, into 
an area, where the workmen ftand, which is covered with a large 
dome or chimney, through which the ſmoke and air aſcend. 
hen the heat is to be diminiſhed, the mouth of the furnace is 
floſed with the lid, through the holes of which the air, ſmoke, and 

ame paſs, The crucibles arc to be kept red-hot during eight or 
ten hours, and in ſome places much longer, cven for ſeveral days, 
according to the quality of the calamine ; during which time the 
zune riſe in vapour from the calamine, unites with the copper, and 
renders that metal fuſible by conſiderably leſs heat than it is alone. 

0 render the metal very fluid, that it may flow. into one uniform 
maſs at the bottom, the fire is to be increaſed a little before the 
Aucibles are taken out, for pouring the fluid metal into moulds. 

y this procels, ſixty pounds of brals may be obtained from fixtv 
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pounds of good calamine, and forty pounds of copper, though a 
conſiderable quantity of zinc is burnt and ditfipated during the 
operation; but leſs of this vapour eſcapes by uſing granulated cop- 
per. See GRANULATION, 

Dr. Lewis, in his apparatus of portable furnaces, conſtructs a 
wind furnace, for the fuſion of metals, the allaying of ores, and 
ſimilar operations, by inverting one pot over the other, and placing on 
the top either the entire chimney, deſcribed under portable furnaces, 
or two, or one of it's pipes, according to the degree of fire which 
is required, The fecond ſize grate is preferable to the ſmaller one, 
becauſe it has more interſtices for aumitting air to the fuel. The 


crucible, containing the materials for operation, is placed on a cir- 


' cular ſlip of brick, or of a broken pot, a little wider than it's 


bottom, laid on the middle of tne grate, to prevent the impact of 
the cold air. The charcoal is put in through the fire-place door, or 
larger aperture of the dome, or upper pot, which ſhould always be 
cl ſed after each ſupply of fuel. The furnace ſtands on it's trivet, 
or open foot, with the flat iran pan underneath, which ſerves to 
receive the aihes, and to preſerve the fluid contents of the crucible, 
if it ſhould happen to fail, during the fuſion. The two oppoſite 
holes in the upper cart of the dome afford the conveniency of 
pailing an iron rod through, for ſafely lifting it when intenſely 
heated. See Plate 133, fig. 59. This furnace may be eaſily con- 
verted into a _blait furnace, by introducing the noſe of a pair of 
Huble beliows into the round hole in it's ide; in which cafe, all 
the other apertures beneath the grats muſt be cloſed, while the 
beilows acts, that the air ſorced in by it may be prevented from el- 
cap 7. F 

A itronger wind furnace, capable of bearing a long continuance 
of vehement fire, may be confiruQed of two large pots; the lower- 
moſt of which has only a round hole in the bottom for admitting 
air; and the upper one, or dome, a ſimilar hole, correſponding to 
the chimney, wit a door in the fide, through which the fuel is put 
in. The lamace is placed upon an inverted pat, which has a hole 
in it's top, anſwering to that in the bottom of the furnace, another 
large one in it's fie, and it's mouth ground ſnoth, that it may 
apply itſelf every where cloſe upon the fiat ſtone, or iron plate, 
winch ſerves as a itand for it. Into the fide aperture of this lower 
pot, which is both the foot and aſh-pit of the furnace, an iron 
ppe is inſerted, fomewhat wider than the wideſt part of the 
chimney, and two or three feet long, on the end of which may be 
fitted a wooden one of more confiderable length. The whole of 
this pipe may be laid horizontal, ſo as to reach into an adjoining 
apartment; or rather, if there is a conveniency, the wooden pipe 
may be lunk perpendicularly through the floor into a room under- 
neath, and the horizontal iron one joined laterally to it at the top; 
it's uſe is for conveying into the furnace, inſtead of the adjacent 
air rarcfied by the heat, the colder and denſer air at a diltance; 
and it's effect in auimating the fire will be in proportion to the cold- 
neſs and denſenefs of the air to which it reaches. 

This furnace is repreſented in g. 51. The pipe of a bellows 
may be adapted to a hole made in the ſide of the toct, or aſh- pit, 
of this furnace, for producing a more vchement fire; and the air- 
pipe is at the ſame time ſtopped by means of a moveable regiſter 
in the end next the furnace, This regiſter is a circular iron plate, 
hxed on an axis, which is, placed acroſs the pipe ; the extremity 
of che axis projecting on the outſide, the plate is thereby rcdily 
turned, ſo as either to allow a free pallage for the air, or to cloſe 
the whole bore of the pipe. 

| Zinc FURNACE. 

The chemical properties of zinc are, that it is the moſt malleable 
of all the iemi-inctals, and, when well furniſhed with phlogiiton, 
as propoſed by Margraaf, it poileflcs a ſemi-ductility, which ren- 
ders ut capable of being flattened into thin plates. When broken, 
it appears to conſiſt of many flat, ſhining plates, which are larger 
vhen tlowly, than when haſtily cooled, When heated, it is very 
briitle ; and, when it is bent, crackles like tin. 

In the manufaQtory eſtabliſhed at Brifiol, zinc is obtained by dif- 
tillation by deſcent, a 

Ihe co ſtruction of the furnace for this purpoſe, of which a ver- 
tical ſection is exhibited in V% 83, fro. 59, nearly refembles that 
commonly uſcd for the making ot glas. It 1s a reverberatory 
vaulted furnace, the plan of which is circular: the hearth is ſup- 
ported by arched pillars: on the hoargi fix large pots, each of which 
is about four feet high, and conwns ſome hundreds of pounds of 
ore of zinc, and of charcoal, of other infiammable matter, are 
placed in a circular row: two of theſe pots (2, 2,) are repreſented 


7; 
\ 4 


in the figure; a circular hole (4) is left in the hearth for the paſ- 
ſage of the flame from the tire-place into the reverberatory, from 
which it eſcapes at a hole in the arch (9.) In the head of cach of 
thele pots there is a hole for the introduction of the ore, which 
hole is ſtopped, during the operation, with a {topple of baked earth 
(1, 1;) and there is allo a hole in the bottom, correſponding with 
a hole on that part of the hearth on which the pot is placed; 
through each of theſe latter holes is inferted an iron tube (g, 3,) 
cloſely luted to the contiguous parts of the pot and hearth of the 
furnace. The pots are to be filled with the mixture of ore and 
coal in the following manner: the ſtopple (i) of the mouth of a 
pot is to be removed, and into this mouth one end of an iron tube 
or funnel is to be inferted, through a hole (8) in the vault immedt- 
ately above the pot, while the other end of the tube or funnel re- 
mains without the furnace. "Through this tube the mixture of ore 
and coal is introduced into the pot; then the tube is removed, the 
{topple is fitted and Iuted: with freth clay to the mouth of the pot, 
and the hole in the vault (8) is to be covered with a lid. When 
the ore thus introduced, is futficiemly heated, the zinc is revived 
or reduced by the inflammable matter mixed with it, rifes in the 
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ſtate of vapour, which finding no other vent, paſſes down the tube 
(3). The lower end of this tube (3) being in contact with the ex- 
ternal air, is ſufficiently cold to condenſe this os 8 of zinc; and 
the zinc accordingly flows out of the lower end of the tube in the 
ſtate of a meltcd metal, and falls or drops into a veſlel (7) contain- 
ing water, where it becomes ſolid. Thus Zinc is obtained from 
it's ores by the kind of diſtillation called per deſcenſum. When the 
diſtillation is finiſhed, which is generally in three or four days, ac- 
cording to the heat applied, the nature of the ore, and other cir- 
cumſtances, the tube (g) is removed, the reſiduum is thruſt out of 
the hole in the bottom of the pot by means of an iron bar or poker, 
introduced through the opening of the vault (8), and the upper 
mouth of the pot. When the pot is emptied of the exhauſted ore, 
the tube (3) is to be replaced, freth ore and coal are to be intro- 
duced in the manner above-mentioned, and the operation 1s to be 
repeated, without cooling the furnace, or removing the vellels. 


LABORATORY. 

This is the chemiſts working-houſe, or the place where the 
perform their operations; where their furnaces are built, their vel- 
ſels kept, &c. 

In general, the term laboratory is applied to any place where 
phyſical experiments, and operations in pharmacy, chem:/try, pyro- 
technia, &c. are performed. 

Dr. Shaw, who has taken great pains to bring the ſtudy of che- 
miſtry more into uſe in England than it has hitherto been, has ex- 
plained the cafineſs of it's operation in general, and attempted a 
means of making it's practice leſs expenſive, by introducing in 
the place of that vaſt number of furnaces, and other contrivances, 
figured and deſcribed by the generality of writers on the ſubject, 
a portable laboratory, by means of which alone all the chemical 
operations may be commodiouſly performed. This laboratory, fitted 
for it's ſeveral purpoſes, is figured in the plate of chemical furnaces and 
veſlels, to which we refer the reader. See Plate 83, No. 52—58, &c. 
It's contrivance is ſuch, that not only complete courſes of che- 
mical experiments and operations may be commodiouſly. per- 
formed by it's means, but all the medicines may be prepared in 
ſuch quantities, as to ſupply not only the demands of a family, 
but of an apothecary's ſhop in moderate buſineſs. The firlt 
perſon who planned out this ſort of furnace was Beccher; and the 
ſcheme executed by Dr. Shaw is an improvement on that at- 
tempt. This laboratory conſiſts of two parts beſide the ſurnace; 
theſe are the apparatus and the materia medica. The apparatus 
may be divided into the remote and immediate, er, in other words, 


ſuch as are preparatory to the operations, and ſuch as are actually 


employed in them. The remote apparatus conſiſts of ſcales, 


weights, and meaſures ; alſo mortars, ſieves, raſps, files, hammers, 


ſheers, and forceps. Next to theſe are the inſtruments uſed 
in the management of the fire, as ſhovels, hooks, tongs, and blow- 
pipes ; likewiſe for pag the veſſels with the ſubject matters of 
the operations, as ſhells, horns, tin-plates, bruſhes, hares-feet, 
ſpoons, and ſpatulas ; alſo rounds for ſetting glaſſes upon, and 
for emptying their contents, &c. hooked tonys, cones, ingots, 
baſons, funnels, and ſtore-glaſſes, furniſhed, according to the na- 
ture of the things to be kept in them, with common cocks, wax- 
ſtopples, and glaſs ſtopples ; and for tying down of theſe, bladders, 
leathers, and the like. In the laſt place come the inſtruments 
for making certain utenſils, as moulds for muffles, teſts, crucibles, 
and melting-pots, and iron rings for cutting-glaſſes, and the necks 
of retorts. The more immediate apparatus, or that employed in 
the operations themſelves, conſiſts of veſſels containing the ſub- 
jects to be wrought upon, particularly glaſs eggs, and bodies for 
digeſtion; retorts and receivers for diſtillation, blind heads for bo- 
dies in ſublimation ; ſtone pans and cut glaſſes for evaporation ; 
peculiar ſtout receivers and glaſſes for ſeparation ; ſtrainers for per- 
colation ; paper for filtration; muffles and teſts for cupellation ; 
crucibles for melting ; pots for cementing ; and lutings to cloſe the 
junctures of the veſſels, whenever neceſſary. For the materia che- 
mica, ſee MATERIA chemica. | 

The furnace has four principal parts: 1. The cover. 2. The 
ring. 3. The body. And, 4. The foot. The general office and 
uſe of ha cover is to check, ſuppreſs, and throw back the heat and 
flame, that the fuel may not waſte itſelf too faſt, as it otherwiſe 
would do to very little purpoſe in many of the operations ; for the 
action of the fire being not momentary but ſucceſſive, the more it is 
kept in, and directed upon the oy, the more it is able to per- 
form it's effect, and that with the leſs expence or deſtruction of it. 
In order to increaſe the draught to the fire, and urge the air more 
forcibly through the body of the fuel, there is a moveable funnel or 
chimney, which may occaſionally be fixed to the orifice, in the to 
of the cover left for that and many other uſes. See the figure, ub 
ſupra. The ring is the place or ſeat of many operations. The 
body to be worked upon by the fire is frequently lodged in it; and, 
in other caſes, it helps to enlarge the furnace, and renders it capa- 
ble of operations it could not otherwiſe perform. The body of the 
furnace ſerves to contain the fuel, and is the common ſeat of the 


operations by the fire, in the running metals from their ores ; and in | 


theſe, and many other the like cales, it performs the office of a 


crucible as well as fire-place, and contains the ſubject mixed along 


with the fuel, as is practiſed at the ſmelting- houſes. To this body 
there belong three ſeveral grates, which may be placed at different 
heights therein, according to the nature of the operation, and the 
diltance required between the ſubje& and the fire. Laſtly, the foot 
is of two kinds, and is not only of uſe in ſupporting the reſt of the 
parts, but it receives the aſhes of the fuel, and the melted matter 
that may, in any of the operations, run down from the ores of me- 
tals ; or, on other the like occaſions, when the fire liquidates any 
thing above. The more immediate appurtenances of this furnace 
2 


— 


are fuel and bellows. The general fuel is to be 


: - charcoal : 
there is a contrivance for a vent or fluc in the body of the e as 
common ſea-coal may be employed, and the ſmoak directed aces 


chimney of the room, in which the furnace is to ſtand, Then the 
ture of this furnace is alſo very well fitted for a lamp, which ruc- 
ſort of heat, highly convenient ſor ſome cutious digettions he i. 
cinations z and by this means thoſe opera ions, which would o _ ; 
wile require an athanor, rde 


may be conveniently performed, and 
f n 
in the moſt accurate manner. q that 


'The number of chemical proceſſes that ma 


| be-perfo : 
furnace is not ealily reckoned up; but it x Ho 4 3 this 


add an account ot the ſeveral ſtates into which it is to be put N 
performing them. . 
Ihe moſt fimple ſtate of the furnace is a combination of it's tw 
lower parts, the body and the foot. When theſe are put to her, 
it is fit tor fuſion by the naked fire, where the matter 3 


| to be melted 
is to be mixed among the fuel; as for inſtance, in the running of 
the ores of lead, tin, or iron, which may thus, in the quantity of 


many pounds at a time, be ſeparated from their droſs, and purged 
for uſe, as exactly as at the mine-works, or ſmelting-houſes either 
with the aſſiſtance of the bellows, or without, as the nature of the 
ore requires. By barely placing a grate in the middle of the bod 
the inſtrument becomes a ink Hans for a crucible, when 
all the operations that require a fire of fuſion, animated either b 
the air, or bellows, are performable with ſuch advantages, as 4 
not be had in the common wind or blaſt-furnaces made for thi 
pole. When only the body of the furnace with it's middle grate is 
ſet upon the foot, it anſwers all the purpoſes of a ſhop-furnace, uſed 
0 apothecaries for decoction, inſpiſſation, extraction, and the 


like purpoſes, where a naked fire 


IKC | ere a only is required; and certain dif. 
tillations and ſublimations may alſo be performed conveniently by 
It. 


8 pur- 


It may in this ſtate alſo be conveniently made to ſerve the pur- 
poles of a balneum marie, an aſh-heat, a ſand-heat, or a ſtill ſtron- 
ger one for digeſtion and ſublimation, by only ſetting on it in this 
{tate a veſſel of water, or one filled with aſhes, ſand, or iron filings: 
and thus ſeveral operations, requiring the ſame kind of heat, may 
be carried on at the ſame time. If inſtead of a common pan or rel. 
ſel to hold water, ſand, &c. the ring, or third part of the furnace, 
be ſet on, furniſhed with it's ſet of pots, the whole is then a furnace 
fitted for that ſort of diſtillation called diſtillation in capella vacua, 
where the retorts are contained in the cavity of the pots, and locked 
down therein without any viſible medium between. By this means 
many operations may be performed in the diſtillation and ſeparation 
of bodies, that could not be worked upon to ſo much advantage by 
any other method; particularly, the rectification of the ſtrongeſt 
acid ſpirits is very eaſily and conveniently performed this way at very 
little expence. 

If an iron pan be placed in the room of the ring juſt mentioned, 
the inſtrument is then a calcining furnace, where ores of metals may 
be roaſted; and lead, antimony, and the like bodies, may be con- 
venient!y reduced to aſhes. | 

If the weſt grate be uſed inſtead of the middle one, then either 
a cold ſtilt, or, as it is generally called, a hot one, may be put into 
the body, and worked in the common manner with it's head and 
refrigeratory. Thus all the cordial waters may be made, {ſpirits 
may be rectified, and the eſſential oils diſtilled by the ſame means, 
as well as by the common fixed ſtills. 

The laſt part, or cover of the furnace, may ſometimes be applied 
to the ring, ſometimes only to the body of the furnace without the 
ring. The inſtrument in this caſe becomes a proper reverberatory 
furnace, and is uſeful for cementation, cupellation, and the a{laying 
of ores ; and for diſtilling with a fire of ſuppreſhon, that is, where 
the fire is placed above as well as below the ſubject, and the veſſel 
that contains it. 

A furnace of this nature has numerous advantages, not only over 
all the chemical furnaces in common uſe, but even over thoſe ot the 
moſt celebrated ſtructure and contrivance, deſeribed by authors on 
particular occaſions, not excepting thoſe of Glauber and Vigani. 


ALEMBICS. 

An alembic is alſo called in Engliſh Mozr's head. It is a copper 
cap tinned in the inſide, made like to a head in which the pipe (be- 
fore worms were contrived), which paſſes through a tub of cold wa- 
ter, is fixed to receive the vapour from the heated cucurbit or body, 
to convey it to the receiver. Before retorts were uſed ſo commonly, 
the matter diſtilled was put into a veſſel called a body, with a head 
placed on it to receive the vapour, whence it was conveyed by a ca- 
nal, called the roſtrum or beak, to the receiver; this head is pro- 


. perly the alembic, and is called alembicus riftratus, i. e. the beaked 


- 


alembic, to diſtinguiſh it from alembicus cacus, or blind alembic, 
which is without a canal, as it is to receive dry ſubſtances that are 
ſublimed into it. The till head is properly an alembic; the body 
of the alembic was placed over a fire or in hot water. Sec ALEM- 
BIC, 

821428. 

A till is the name of an apparatus uſed in diſtillation. 

Dr. Lewis has contrived a (till adapted to his portable furnaces, 
which is ſufficient for the purpoſes of an experimental laboratory. 
The body of the flill is a wide copper pan; and, for diſtillation in 4 
water-bath, another veſſel of the ſame == is received into it almo! 
to the top, the ſpace between them being nearly. filled with Water. 
Both thele veſſels are of the ſame width at the mouth, and either 
may be uſed as a (till equally with the other : cither of them ſerves 
alſo, on other occaſions, as an evaporating pan, a boiler for expert- 
ments in dyeing, and other like purpoſes. 

All the parts are made of thin copper-plate, and well tinned on 
the inſide with pure tin; in conſequence of their thinuels, they ek 
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mit ſome alteration of their figure about the edges, ſo that they ſhould 
not be perfectly round, they are readily accommodated to one an- 
other, and fit cloſe : the juncture is eaſily made perfectly tight by 
applying round it narrow aye of moiſtened bladder, which are more 
i venient than luting, as being readily ſtript off when the operation 
is finiſhed. A ſhort pewter pipe, with a pewter {topper fitted to it, 
is uſed for returning the diſtilled liquor, or pouring freſh liquor oc- 
caſionally into the itill, without the trouble of unluting the head; 
which, in thoſe kinds of inſtruments, is the moſt convenient place 
for it. For ſeparating, by diſtillation, ſpirituous from watery li- 
quors, Or the rectification of ſpirit of wine, the head is raiſed, by 
inſerting between it and the breaſt, a thin co per pipe about two 
feet long. A worm and refrigeratory are necelfary, as for the com- 
mon {till ; and a glaſs head is requiſite for ſome uſes, particularly 
for the diſtillation of vinegar, and ſuch other liquors as would cor- 
rode a copper one, and impregnate themſelves with the metal ; in 
which calc the uſe of the metalline worm alſo is to be avoided, and 
the glaſs or ſtone-ware receiver joined to the pipe of the bead. See 
the article STILL. | 
SAND-BATH, 


Conſult the article BaTH,  chemi/try, p. 315, where an ac- 
count of it is given with a reference to plate 8, fig. 10. 


MELTixNG CoxE. 

This is a ſmall veſſel uſed in aſſaying, made of copper or braſs, 
bf a conic figure, and of a nicely polithed ſurface within. It's uſe 
is to receive melted metals, and ſerve for their precipitation; which 
is effected, when two bodies melted together, and yet not mixing 
perfectly with one another in the fuſion, ſeparate in the cooling into 
two ſtrata, on account of their different ſpecific gravity. See MEL- 
TIN G-cane, and plate 21, fig. 14. 


Ixcor MovLD, 


Is a mould, or cavity, wherein they caſt melted metals, or regu- 
Jus of ſemi-metals. See it deſcribed in plate 21, fig. 12. 


_ HiyeeocRarTEs's SLEEVE. 

A kind of filtre, or ſtraining bag, formed by joining the oppoſite 
angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid, and uſed 
to percolate or ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, &c. for clarification, See 
Plate 21, fig. 15. 

CxMEnT Pors, 

Are thoſe uſed in the cæmentation of metals: they are made of 
fine potter's clay, and that either pure, or mixed with ſand in dif- 
ferent proportions, See plate 21, fig. 16, and the article CæMENT- 
pots, p. 420. 

PELLICAN, 

This is a kind of double veſſel ordinarily of glaſs, uſed in work- 
ing on liquors, by circulation. It has a tubulated capital, from 
which two oppoſite and crooked beaks paſs out, and enter again at 
the belly of the cucurbit. 'I'wo matraſſes, the mouth of one of 
which is inſerted into the mouth of the other, anſwer the ſame pur- 
pole with this veſſel. See plate 21, fig. 18. 


RerorrT, | 
Is a kind of crooked matraſs, or a round-hellicd veſſel, either of 
earth or glaſs, with a ſlender, crook: beak or neck, to which the 
recipient is to be faſtened. The vetſel has probably, from this form, 
been called a retort. 
The moſt capacious part is called the belly ; it's upper part the 
arch or roof of the retort : and the bent part, which makes, with 
the belly, an angle of about 60 degrees, is the neck; and the paſ- 
ſage from the belly to the neck ſhould be free and wide, and gra- 
qually diminiſhing to the extremity of the neck or mouth of the 
retort, | 
Retorts differ in form and materials ; their bellies are generally 
round: ſome of them are oblong, and thaped like a cucurbit, and 
thole are called Engliſh retorts. They are preferable for the diſ- 
tillation of matters which are ſubject to ſwell, and to paſs into the 
receiver before they be decompoſed. 
A retort, which has a little hole pierced in it's roof, is called a 
tubulated retort. This hole muſt be capable of being exactly cloſed 
with a {topper of proper materials. — of this kind are em- 
ployed in diſtillations, where ſome matter muſt be introduced into the 
retort alter the receiver is joined to it, as in the diſtillation of ſmo- 

ing marine acid, and in the operations for procuring the ſeveral 


kinds of chy/Juus. See plate 21, fig. Zit, 32, &c. See the article 
RetoxrT. 


a RECEIVER. 

This veſſel is adapted to the neck or beak of an alembic, retort, 
or other diſtillatory veſſel, in order to collect, receive, and contain 
the products of diltillations. 

eceivers ſhould be made of glaſs, not only becauſe this matter 
reliſts the action of the ſtrongeſt and moſt corroſive ſubſtances, but 
alſo becauſe, being tranſparent, it allows the operator to {ee through 
It; and to judge, by the frequency of the drops, if the diſtillation 
be too quick or too ſlow, and alſo if the quantity and nature of the 
ſubſtances that come over be ſuch as are required. 

ece1vers are, for the molt part, kinds of bottles of different ſizes, 
of a ſpherical form, the necks of which are cut ſhort, and each of 
which is pierced with a ſmall hole in it's lateral or upper part, to 
Sive vent to the air or vapours, which are too expanſive. Receivers 
of this form are called balloons. Some receivers are matraſſes with 
bs necks. Theſe are generally adapted to the beaks of glaſs alem- 
1 The long neck ſerves to keep the belly of the receiver, where 
the liquor is colſected, at a proper diſtance from the fire. 

ccewers have Gitferent forms for particular operations : ſee them 
eſeribed in plate 21 „Hg. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 

Thi. UCURBIT, 
| This is an earthen or glaſs velſel, ſo called from it's reſemblance 


— 
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to a gourd, ariſing gradually from a wide bottom, and terminating 
in a narrow neck, 


This inſtrument is of great uſe in chemical diſtillations, digeſtions, 
and ſublimations. The more the wideneſs of the bottom, at it's 
largeſt part, ſurpaſſes the narrowneſs of the neck, and the narrower 
and longer the neck is, with the greater difficulty is the liquor in 
the cucurbit diſtilled. Upon theſe circumſtances depends the choice 
we ought to make of cucurbits. 

The blind cucurbit is a ſmall inverted cucurbit, adapted to an- 
other in ſuch a manner, that the neck of the one is inſerted in that 
of the other. The veſſel called circulatory is one of this kind. 


CRUCIBLE, 

Is a little veſſel, ordinarily of earth, ſometimes of iron, without 
any handle; wherein chemiſte, coiners, goldſmiths, glaziers, and 
other artihcers, uſe to melt and calcine gold, filver, or other me- 
tals. See plate 21, fig. 25, and the article CRUc1BLE, 


MATRASS, or BOLT-HEAD. 

This is a glaſs veſſel, uſed by chemiſts in digeſtions, and other 
operations. 

The matraſs is made in form of a bottle ſomewhat bellicd in the 
middle, with a long narrow neck ; it is coated with earth, when it 
is to be placed on a very hot fire. And when it is required it ſhould 
be [topped very cloſe, they ſeal it hermetically.. 

The 1 uſed in aſſaying, is a veſſel of very pure and tranſ- 
parent glaſs, not too thick at the bottom, which would make it apt 
to burlt in the fire. It is, for this uſe, to be about eight or ten 
inches high, and to have an orifice ſcarce ſo much as half an inch 
wide, leſt the matters contained in it, being in a violent ſtate of 
ebullition, ſhould either rife over the mouth of the veſſel, or at leaſt 
be partly thrown out in form of ſmall drops, like a thin rain, which 
drops always carry ſome of the metal with them. The bottom is 
capacious enough, when it will hold an ounce or two of agua forts, 
and the height of the veſſel is of a farther uſe in making a greater 
repercuſſion of the fumes. The mouth ought alſo to be turned 
backwards, in form of a broad lip, that the ſolutions, when poured 
out, may not run down the ſides of the veſſel. 

Matraſſes are alſo uſed as receivers: as to their form, ſome are 
ſpherical, others flattened at the bottom, and others in the ſhape of 
an egg, called PHILOSOPHICAL eggs. The moſt convenient of all, 
when only a ſmall quantity of matter is uſed, are bottles of thin 
glaſs, called medical phials ; becauſe they are cheap, made of good 

laſs, and may be quickly heated, ſo that the liquor contained in 

— ſhall boil without danger of being broken. >ce plate 21, fig. 

22, 23. 
COPPEL. 

This veſſel is made of earth, pretty thick, and of the form of a 
platter, or diſh. See plate 21, fig. 24. It ſuſtains the higheſt de- 
gree of fire, and retains all fuſed metals: but in it all the foſſile 
portions of any metal, when mixed with fuſed lead, are carried off, 
except gold and filver,” which are left behind in ſmall globules. See 
a further deſcription of it under the article CoPPEL. 


ALUDELS, 
Are earthen pots, ranged one above another, for retaining the 
flowers which aſcend in the proceſs of ſublimation. Sec plate 21, 


fig. 20. 


The loweſt aludel is fitted to a pot, placed in the furnace, wherein 


is the matter to be ſublimed ; and at top is a cloſe head, to retain the 
flowers which aſcend higheit. 


MuFFLE and Mourp. 


Muffle, in metallurgy, is an arched cover, reſiſting the ſtrongeſt 
fire, and made to be placed over coppels and teſts, in the operations 
of allaying, to preſerve them from the falling of coals and aſhes into 
them ; though at the ſame time of ſuch a form as is no hindrance to 
the action ot the air and fire on the metal, nor to the inſpection of 
the aſſayer. The muffles may be made of any form, providing they 
have theſe conditions ; but thoſe uſed with coppels are commonly 


made ſemicylindrical; or when greater veſſels are employed, in form 


of a hollow hemiſphere. The muffle muſt have holes, that the aſ- 
ſayer may look in; and the fore part of it mult be always quite 
open, that the air may act better in conjunction with the fire, and 
be inceſſantly renewed : the apertures in the muffle ſerve alfo for the 
regimen of the fire, for the cold air ruſhing into the larger opening 
betore, cools the bodies in the veſſel ; but if ſome coals are put in 
it, and 1t's aperture betore be then ſhut, with a door fitted to it, the 
fire will be increaſed to the higheſt degree, much more quickly than 
it can be by the breathing holes of the furnace. Another uſe of 
theſe apertures is alſo, that the arſenical vapours of lead and anti- 
mony paſſing through the holes in the back part of the muffle, may 
not be offenſive to the aſſayer, who ſtands before it. As to the 
height, length, and depth of the muffles, theſe muſt be proportioned 
to the ſize and number of the veſſels they are intended to cover; and 
care mult be taken in this, that all the parts of the inner ſurface 
of theſe veſlels be in the reach of the aſſayer's eye. The moſt fre- 
quent ſize of the muffle is, however, four inches high, fix or eight 
long, and four or {ix inches broad. The ſegments cut off at the 
baſes, for the leſſer holes, muſt be of ſuch a proportioned height that 
the leaſt veilels put under may not be in the way of coals or athes 
falling into them. See plate 21, fg. 35, 36, and more on this ſub- 


ject in the article MUFFLE. 


Before we conclude this very uſeful and intereſting ſyſtem, we 
think it our duty to lay before the philoſophical reader the follow- 
ing curious diſcovery, which, we preſume, will eventually prove a 
cheap ſubſtitute for ſalt- petre, in the compoſition of that neceſſary, 
though deſtructive article gunpowder ; ſince the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the ſilver is freed in procuring the {alt alluded to, and 


| it's expanſive force is vaſtly ſuperior to that of nitre, with which 
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alſo we are very precariouſſy ſupplied, and of which we have, in time 
of war, been almoſtintirely deſtitute. — —— 


Proceſs for making fulminating CALX of SILVER, 


Diſſolve pure ſilver in nitrous acid, precipitate the ſilver, by lime- 
water, decant the liquor, and expole the precipitate for three days 
to the air. 

Throw the dried precipitate into cauſtic volatile alkali, it will 
take the form of a black powder: decant off the fluid, and let the 
powder dry in the air. It is this which forms fulminating filver. 

Gunpowder, and even fulminating gold, are not to be compared 
to this new product. The contact of fire is neceſſary to the deto- 
nation of the firſt; and fulminating gold muſt receive a ſenſible de- 
gree of heat previous to it's exploſion; while the mere contact of 
even a cold ſubſtance is ſufficient to make the fulminating ſilver de- 
tonate: in ſhort, when this product is once obtained, it cannot be 
again touched, it is impoſſible to attempt the putting it into a bottle, 
it muſt reſt in the veſſel, where, by evaporation, it has acquired it's 


- terrible property. 


A grain in weight of this fulminating filver, which was in a little 
laſs vellel, reduced the veſſel into powder, and threw about the 
Pünsen with ſo much force as to pierce ſeveral folds of paper. 

The wind having overſet a . upon which were ſome atoms 
of this powder, a portion of it, which came in contact with the hand, 
fulminated, as well as the remaining portion which fell from the 
hand to the ground. Even a drop of water falling on this fulmi- 
nating ſilver has produced an exploſion. 

It is unneceſlary to oblerve that fulmination ſhould not be at- 
tempted but upon very ſmall quantities A grain, for inſtance, for a 
* volume would occafion a dangerous exploſion. 


n making this preparation it is proper to defend the face with a 


| maſk furniſhed with glaſs eyes; ard to avoid the evil conſeg ganges 


of the breaking of glaſs veſſels, it will be prudent to dry tc tumi- 
nating ſilver on ſome metallic body. 

The following experiment will complete the idea which one ought 
to form of the fulminating property of this preparation. 

Take the cauſtic volatile-alkali, which was employed in converting 

the precipitate into a black powder, put it into a little matraſs of 
thin glaſs, and let it boil for a ſhort time, then remove it from the 
fire, and the inner ſurface of the glaſs will ſoon appear coated with 
little cry{tals covered with the Avid above them. - 
If, when this liquor is cold, one of theſe eryſtals be touched, an 
exploſion will take place {ſufficient to break the matraſs; the fluid 
will be thrown up againſt the ceiling of the elaboratory, and the 
matraſs broke to ſhivers. 

The proceſs for obtaining this preparation being now deſcribed, 
it's effes made known, and the precautions mentioned which are 
neceſſary to be obſerved in experimenting with it, it remains only to 
ſay a word or two on the theory of this phznomenon eſtabliſhed by 
M. Bertholet. It is the ſame as that attending fulminating gold. 

In this operation the oxygenous principle, (the generator of acid) 
which attracts the ſilver, with very little force, combines with the 
hydrogeneous principle (the generator of water) of the volatile alkali, 
and from the combination of theſe two principles, water is formed 
in the (tate of vapour. | 


This water being inſtantly vaporized, and enjoying all it's elaſti- 


city, from the expanſive force with which it is endowed in this ſtate 


of vaporization, is the principal cauſe of the phanomenon, to which 
alſo the azct which is diſengaged from the alkali, with all it's ex- 
panſibility, powerfully contributes. 

After the fulmination, the ſilver is found to be revived, and be- 
comes as white and brilliant as when taken from the cupel. Sce the 
characters in CHEMISTRY, Plate 84. 


Curuisrav, philgſaphic, conſiſts of three parts; viz. invention, 
rationale, and experiment; and is a particular exerciſe of the ra- 
tional and inventive faculties of the mind, leading to experiments, 
and thence to the diſcovery of caules, ſo as to form axioms that tha'l 
rationally account for phænomena, and diſcover rules of practice fer 

roducing uſeful effects. It is not only the key to all the other parts, 
— diſcovers of itſelf the cauſes of many natural phanomena, as 
earthquakes, volcanos, &c. | 

CHEMISTRY, technical, conſiſts in the application of philoſophical 
chemiſtry to the immediate ſervice of arts, fo as by it's means to in- 
vent, form, aſſiſt, promote, or perfect them in the large way of bu- 
ſineſs. 

CHEMISTRY, commercial, the application both of technical and 
philoſophical chemi/try to the eſtabliſhing, ſupporting, or improving 
any branch of trade or commerce. | 

CHEMISTRY, @&conomical, the application of philoſophical, tech- 
nical, and commercial chemiſtry to the ſervice and accommodation of 
the affairs of a family. | 

CHEMOSIS, among phyſicians, a diſeaſe of the eye, proceed- 
ing from an inflammation, when the white of the eye {wells above 
the black, and overtops it to ſuch a degree, that there appears a ſort 
of gap between them. Others define it to be an elevation of the 
membrane which ſurrounds the eye, and is called the white ; being 
an affection of the eye, like white fleſh. It is alſo uſed for an in- 
flammation of the eyelids,” which turns out their inſide to ſight, 

CHENISCUS, from ,, a geeſe: among the arfcients, an or- 
nament in the form of little geele, uſed on the prows and ſterns of 
their ſhips. 

CHENOCORPUS, geo/&dung, in medicine, is accounted very 
acrimonious and reſolvent, and therefore preſcribed with ſucceſs in 


the jaundice. The greeniſh dung is eſtecmed the belt. It is ga- 


thered in the meadows in ſpring time, and being dried with a mo- 
derate heat, and pulveriſed, is given from half a dram to a full draw 
at a doſe. It is recommended allo in the ſcurvy, and other diſealcs, 


— 


tenſe, quit- rent, or chieffrent-. 


—e— 


CHENSERS, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for ſuch- as paid. tribute or 
', 7, OY ou Ty g's, m 


_ CHEQ, or Catxie, the prince, cr high-prieſt of Mecca: ſo- 
vereign pontiff of the Muſſulmans; and owned as ſuch by all the 


ſects into which they are divided. . 


The one ſignior, ſophies, mogols, khans of Tartary, &c. ſend 
him yearly preſents ; eſpecially tapeſtry,” to cover Mahomet's tomb 
and tents for himſelf: for the che9 has a tent near the moſque of 
Mecca, wherein he lives during the ſeventeen days of devotion in 
pilgrimage to. Mecca. | 

CHEQUER, or Exchraprs, originally denated a cheſs-board; 
or a frame divided into 64 ſquares, of” two colours, whereon * 
play at draughts, chels, &c. g | | 

HERAMIS, in antiquity, a medical. meaſure. According to 
Erotian on Hippocrates, it was the hollow of a ſhell-fiſh called myax 
and took that name from pz, Which ignites a hollow place, g 

CHERE, a title ailumed by the emperors of Morocco. See 
CALIPHATE. FR, 

i CHEREM, Heb. to deſtroy, exterminate, &c. among the Jews, 
is uſed to Sni a ſpecies of annihilation. 

CHEREM is ſometimes likewiſe taken for that which is conſe. 
crated, vowed, or ottered to the L'rd, fo that it may no longer bs 
employed in common or profane uſes, There are ſome who allert, 
that perſons this devoted were put to death ; whereof, they ſay 
Jephtha's daughter is a memorable example. Judg. xi. 29, &c. 25 

CHEREM is allo nied for a kind of excommunication in uſe 
among the Jews. See Nippol. 

CHERLERIA, in botany, a genus of the d-candria trigynia Claſs 
of plants: the flower has properly no petals : the nefaria arc five in 
wumber, rou: diſh and emarginated, very ſmall, and placed in a 
circular direction: the fruit is a capſule of an ovated figure, formed 
of three valves, and containing three cells: the ſeeds are numerous, 
convex on one ſide, and angulated on the other. 

CHERMES, in zovlogy, a genus ol four-winged inſecte, the 
characters of which are thete: it's 1 rum, or trunk, is ſituated un- 
der it's brealt; the abdomen is mucronated, or pointed, at the hin- 
der extremity ; and the legs are tormed for leaping. 

Thele inſets, which iu Englith are called bugs, take particular 
denominations from the trees or plants on which they ſecd: as the 
elm- b, the fir-BUG, the Airch- BUG, the maple-B UG, the wills 
BUG, the ne{t/e-BUG, &C. 

-CHERMTTES, or CneevrTEs, in the natural hiſtory of the 
ancients, a name given by many to a ſpecies of very bright and 
white marble or alabaſter, which ſeems to have been the ſame with 
that called afterwards LYGDINUM #1471297. 

_ CHERNIBS, in antiquity, a vellel wherein people uſed to waſh 
their hands before they went to «{terit religions ſervice. 

CHERRY-ree, ceraſus, in botany, according to Linnæus, is a 
ſpecies of the prunus, but a diſtin genus according to other authors, 
and of which there arc hve ſpecies, 

1. The common, or Kentiſh cherry. 2. Cherry-tree, with ſpear- 
ſhaped ſawed leaves, or black cherry. 3. Cherry-tree, with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in cluſters, commonly 
called the cluſter cherry. 4. Cherry-tree, with flowers growing in 
round bunches, and oval leaves, called the Mahaleb, or perfumed 
cherry. $5. Cherry: tree, with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped intire leaves, of 
a bluith green on their under-fide, and ſpreading branches. 

The firſt ſort is the common, or Kentith cherry, and-which is too 
well known to ſtand in need of any deſcription here; from this, it is 
ſuppoſed the following ſorts have been raiſed : 

The early May cherry, the May duke cherry, the archduke chern, 
the Flemith cherry, the red-heart, the white-heart, the black-heart, 
the amber-heart, the ox-heart, the lukeward, the carnation, the 
Hertfordthire-heart, the morello, the blecding-heart, and the yellow 
Spanith cherry. 

The black cherry is ſuppoſed to be a native of England: this 
grows to be a large tree, fit tor timber; there are only two varieties 
of it, the black coroun, and the ſmall wild cherry ; the ſtones of this 
ſort are generally ſown for railing ſtocks to grati or bud the other 
ſorts of cherries upon. 

CHEKRRY-TREE, culture zf the, All the forts of cherries which are 
uſually cultivated in gard-ns, are propagated by inoculation or gral- 
ting the ſeveral kinds into {tocks of the black or wild red c/err:e5, 
which are ſtrong ſhooters, and of longer duration than any of the 
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7 : ts , 2 
garden kinds; the ſtones of theſe two forts are ſown in autumn on 2 


bed of light ſandy earth, and the young ſtocks produced from them 
are to remain where they riſe, till the ſecond autumn after their fow- 
ing; then, in October, they ſhould be planted out into a rich ſoils 
allowing three feet diſtance from row to row, and about one tout in 
the rows. The ſecond year after the planting out, they will be ft 
to bud, if they are intended fur dwarls , but if they are intended for 
ftandards, they will not be tall enough till the fourth year; for they 
{ſhould be budded, or gratted, near lix feet from the ground. A he 

rafting is uſually periormed in the ſummer, and the head ol the 
Tock is to be cut off in the beginning of the March following, about 
ſix inches above the bud; if the bud has hot well, and there is any 
fear of it's being diſplaced by winds, it muſt be gently tied up to the 


part of the ſtock left above it. The autumn atterwards, theſe trees 


will be fit to remove, and be left where they are to remain; or they 
may be left till the next vear. Lopping olf part of the heads ol 
thele trees, when they are planted in their places, is a very bad me- 
thod, it often kills them, and if they eſcape they ſeldom recover 1 
for four or tive years. 

If the trees are intended for walls, it is 4dviſ-able to plant dwarls 
between the ſtandards, that theſe may cover the lower part of the 
wall, while the others ſpread over the upper part; and when the. 


dwarfs riſe to fill the walls, the ſtandards ſhould be taken 5 5 


cad 


away. Wheu theſe trees are taken up from the nurfery, the 
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gots muſt be carefully taken off, and the upper part of 
1 * is above the bad, muſt be cut off cloſe Bok bs the 
back part of it; obſerve to place the bud directly from the wall. 

Cherry-trees thrive beſt on a dry, hazely loam. In a gravelly ſoil 
they arc very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom (ſtand long good. 

Your trees, if planted againſt a wall, ſhould be placed at leaſt 
twenty, or twetity-four feet alunder, with a ſtandard-tree between 
* nuning theſe trees, their ſhoots ſhould never be ſhortened, 
for they moltly produce their fruit from their extreme part. All the 
fore-right ſhoots are to be diſplaced, and the others trained horizon- 
tally ; and where there is a vacancy in the wall, the branches being 
ſhortened, will throw up a ſhoot or two to fill it. | 


CuERRY, Barbadzes, M pighia, a ow of the decandria trigynia 


claſs, The flower hath tive kidney-ſhaped Sou which are con- 
cave, and ſpread open. There are eight ſpecies, natives of the 
Welt Indies. ; ; L : 

CHERRY, Cornelian, cornus, is a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs. It hath many flowers, included in one common four-leaved 
coloured inv9/ucrum. The fruit is cooling, drying, and aſtringent, 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtops fluxes, and is good in fevers accom- 
panied with a diarrhoea, The rob de cornis is the only officinal pre- 

aration of this fruit. | 

Curkkv, dwarf, and CHERRY of the Alps, lanicera. See up- 
right honey-ſuckle. ? 

CurkkV, Hiltentot, Maurocenia, The flower has five oval petals, 
which ſpread open. Three ſpecies of it are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and one was diſcovered at Jamaica. Linnæus has 
annexed this plant tu the genus of caſſine. 

CHERRY, winter, phyſalis, is a genus of ure ranged by Lin- 
næus among the pextandria monagynia, and of which there are nine 
ſpecies. 1. Winter cherry with a ſhrubby ſtalk, erect branches, and 
flowers growing in cluſters. 2. Winter cherry with a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
flexible + and flowers growing in cluſters. 3. Winter cherry 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and oval woolly leaves. 4. Winter cherry 
with heart-ſhaped, intire, obtuſe, rough leaves, and ſmooth petals. 
5. Winter cherry with two leaves at à joint. 5. Winter cherry with 
angular ſmooth branches. 7. Winter cherry with hairy, viſcous 
leaves, and nodding foot-ſtalks. 8. Winter cherry with fruit bear- 
ing footſtalks, longer than the leaf. 9. Winter cherry with farina- 
ccous, germinating divarications. 

Some writers have given the name alkekeng: to this tree. 

The winter cherry is eaſily propagated, either by ſeed, or by par- 
ting the roots. 
ripe, at which time their red bladders opening and diſcloſing the 
cherry-ſhaped fruit, make a pretty appearance. 

The leaves are cooling, and of the nature of common nightſhade. 
The berries are a ſingular good diuretic, and uſeful againſt the gra- 
vel and ſtone: being boiled in milk, and ſweetened with ſugar, they 
cure the heat of urine, making bloody water, and ulcers in the kid- 
neys and bladder. They relieve the jaundice, by opening obſtruc- 
tions of the liver and gall-bladder ; and the dropſy, by carrying off 
the water through the urinary paſſages. 

The only officinal preparation is the frochiſci alkekengt, 

1 a drink made of brandy, with the addition of 
cherries, 

The cherries commonly uſed therein, are of the black kind ; with 
theſe, a bottle being halt filled, is filled up with brandy, or ſpirits. 
The whole is to be ſhaken up now-and-then ; and in a month's 
time it becomes fit for uſe. 

To ſweeten it, and improve the flavour, ſome chooſe to put in 
ſugar, with a quantity of rafberries. 

CHERRY-wine is made by adding two pounds of ſugar to every 
two gallons of the juice of cherries. The liquor is afterwards put 
into a veſſel to ferment ; and after ſtanding about two months in the 
caſk, is bottled off with a little ſugar for ute. 

CHERSA, called alſo fecu/a, in ſome medical writers, ſignifies a 
root reduced to a farinaceous powder. 

CHERSAA, earthy, from 
by Galen and ZEgineta to the three ſpecies of aſps. 

CHERSONESUS, in geography, a peninſula; or a continent 
almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, only juining to the main Jand by a 
narrow neck, or iſthmus ; ſuch is the cherſoneſus of Thrace, &c. 


CHERSYDRUS, an amphibious ſerpent ; fo called, becauſe it 


ves in watery places, and on dry ground. 

CHERT, or ChERk, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
of our miners to a peculiar fine kind of ſtone found in ſtrata, but of 
the hardneſs and ſmoothneſs of flint. Some of theſe cherts are black, 
Athers of a dark greeniſh colour. They are uſed as grinding-ſtones 
for calcined flints, and other hard ſubſtances z but are of too ſmooth 
and cloſe a texture for grinding corn. 

CHERUB, or CHERuBi1M, a celeftial ſpirit, which in the hie- 
rarchy is placed next to the ſeraphim. See HIERARCHY. 

; [he ſeveral deſcriptions which the Scripture gives us of cherubims, 
ter from one another: but all agree in repreſenting a en com- 
poled of various creatutes, as a man, an ox, an eagle, and a lion. 
HERUBIM was alſo the name of an ancient military order in 
dy eden, otherwiſe called the order of ſeraphim. It was inſtituted 
by Magnus IV. and abolithed by Charles IN. It took it's deno- 
mination from the golden figures of cherubims, whereof the collar of 
the order was compoled. 

CHERU BICAL-HYMN, a hymn of great note in the ancient 
Chriſtian church. It was hkewile called triſagium, or thrice holy, 

caule the form of it was in theſe words, © Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hoſts, &ec.” | 

CHERVIL, cherophyllum, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
hae claſs, of which there are five ſpecies. The flowers are um- 


ated, have five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, and five lamina. 
Ne, 43. Vol. I. 


It's only beauty is in the autumn, when the fruit is 


| 


79;, earth, is an epithet applied | 
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the fagus, but by other authors conſidere 


The firſt ſort, called alſo cow-parſley, grows naturally on the 
ſides of highways, and the borders of fields. Having ſomething of 
the quality of hemlock, it ſhould be rooted out of all paſtures early 
in the ſpring, 

The fourth ſort is the common garden chervil, and flowers in Ma 
and June. It's leaves an] ſeeds are uſed in medicine; the ſeed is 
eſteemed a good medicine in jaundices and drophes. It is a power- 
ful d.uretic, and recommended in the gravel and ſtone ; it is like- 
wiſe a promoter of the menſes, reſolves coagulated blood, and ge- 
nerally diſpoſes the perſon to ſleep. It is allo uſed externally in 
fermentation againſt colic pains and retenſion of urine. This plant 
will thrive in any foil or ruation, 

CHESS, an ingenious game, performed with little round pieces 
of wood, on a board divided into ſixty- four ſquares; where ſkill and 
addreſs are ſo indiſpenſably requiſite, that chance has no place; and 
a perſon never loſes but by his own fault. 

Some derive the word from the Hebrew Y, ſejag, ſ-pes, whence 
vallare, vallavit ; & TM, mut, mori, mortuus ; others again from 
dw, ſchok, luſus, and TY, mori ; wyitence cheſs and cheſs-mate. 

The learned Hyde has ſhewn front undoubted authorities, that 
this game was firſt invented in India, and paſſed from thence to 
Perſia before the year of Chriſt 576, and from Perſia to Arabia. He 
adds, that ſhah, i. e. rex, was a term much in uſe among the orien- 
tals, whilſt engaged in this play, and that they uſed it to caution the 
king againſt any danger; and hence the Europeans and others have 


denominated the game ſhachiludium and ſhahiludium, and in Engliſh 


cheſs, fram this circumſtance. He alſo derives the word mat from 
the Perſic menit, laſſalus eft ; and ſays that it was uſed in play, when 
any of the men was fixed in it's place, or taken captive. 

In this game each player has eight dignificd pieces, viz. a king, a 
queen, two biſhops, two knights, and two rooks, and alſo eight 
pawns, which were anciently called ſcachi, q. d. milites, and made 
in different figures, and of various materials, moſtly of wood or ivory. 
4 pieces are diſtinguiſhed by being painted in white and black 
colours. 

As to their diſpoſition on the board, the white king is to be placed 
on the fourth black houſe from the corner of the board, in the firſt 
and lower rank; and the black king is to be placed on the fourth 
white houſe on the oppoſite, or adverſary's ſide of the board. The 
queens are placed next to the kings, on houſes of their own colour, 
Next to the king and queen, on each hand, place the two biſhops z 
next to them, the two knights ; and laſt of all, on the corners of 
the board, the two rooks. - As to the pawns, they are placed, with- 
out diſtinction, on the ſecond rank of the houſe, one before each of 
the dignified pieces. | 

Having thus diſpoſed of the men, the onſet is commonly begun 
by the pawns, which march ſtrait forward in their own file, one 
houſe at a time, except the firſt move, when they may adyance two 
houſes, but they never move backwards : the manner of their taking 
the adverſary's men is ſideways, in the next houſe forwards ; where, 
having captivated the enemy, they move forward as before. The 
rook goes forward or croſs-ways through the whole file, and back 
again. The knight ſkips backward and forward to the next houſe, 
ſave one, of a di rent colour, with a ſidling march, or aſlope, and 
thus kills his enemies that fall in his way, or e his friends that 
may be expoſed on that ſide. The biſhop walks always in the ſame 
colour of the field which he is placed in at firſt, forward or backward, 
aſlope or diagonally, as far as he pleaſes. The queen's walk is more 
univerſal, as ſhe takes all the ſteps of the fore mentioned pieces, ex- 
cepting that of the knight; and as to the king's motion, it is one 
houſe at a time, and that in any direction. As to the value of the 
different pieces, next to the king is the queen, after her the rooks, 
then the Lions: and laſt of all the knights. The difference of the 
worth of pawns is not ſo great as that of noblemen; however, the 
king's biſhop's pawn is the beft, and therefore particular care is taken 
of him. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that, whereas any man may 
be taken, when he falls within the reach of any of the adverſary's 
pieces, it is otherwiſe with the king, who, in ſuch a caſe, is only 
to be ſaluted with the word check ſhack), warning him of his dan- 
ger, out of which he muſt move; and if he cannot move without 
ex poling himſelf to a ſimilar inconvenience, it is check-mate, and the 

me is loſt. 

CHESSE-trees, in ſhip building, are two ſmall pieces of timber 
with a hole in them, on each ſide of a ſhip, a little before her loof, 
for the main tackle to run through, and to which it is hauled down. 

CHEST, in anatomy, the breaſt, or that part of the body which 
contains the heart and lungs. 

CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing an uncer- 
tain quantity of ſeveral commodities. 

A cheſt of ſugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen hundred weight 
a cheſt of glaſs, from two hundred to three hundred feet; of Caſtile 
ſope, from two and an half to three hundred weight; of indigo, 
from one and an half to two hundred weight, five ſcore and twelve 
pounds to the hundred. 
 CnesT at Chatham, was eſtabliſhed in 1588, by the voluntary 
contribution of the mariners, for the benefit of maimed and ſuper- 
annuated Engliſh feamen, who are paid penſions for their lives. It 
was afterwards made perpetual by queen. Elizabeth. 

CHESTNUT-tree, caftanea, according to Linnzus..a ſpecies of 

0 as a diſtinct genus. The 
above writer has ranged it among the monzecia polyandria ; there are 
three ſpecies of it. 1. The manured chefinut. 2. Chefinut with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſharply ſawed, which are woolly on their 
under ſide, and a flender knotted catkin. 3. Cheſtnut with oblong, 
oval, ſawed leaves, and a very large, round, prickly fruit. 

The cheflnut is a tree as worthy our care and attention as any 
tree propagated in this country, either for it's uſe or beauty. It is 
one of the beſt forts of timber, gs affords an gxcellent ſhade. It 
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grows to a very great lize, and ſpreads it's branches freely on every 
ide where it has room. 

The cheftnut-tree is propagated by planting the nuts in February, 
in beds of freſh undunged earth. The beſt nuts for ſowing are thoſe 
brought from Portugal and Spain. But when theſe cannot be ob- 
tained good, it will be better to make uſe of the nuts which have 
been ripened hcte, which are nearly equal in goodneſs, only much 
{ſmaller ; theſe however are quite as proper to ſow, when the tree is 
deſigned either for timber or beauty, as the foreign nuts. 

They may be raiſed either in nurſeries or in the places where they 
are to ſtand. If in the nurſery, it ſhould be choſen upon poor 
ground, and, about the middle of February, trenches ſhould be 
opened, four inches deep, and fix inches aſunder. Let them ſtand 
here two years, at the end of which time take them up, and plant 
them at two feet diſtance, in rows, a yard aſunder; the long top- 
root is to be cut off, and care taken not to injure the other roots. 

The belt time for tranſplanting them is early in March, and 
care mult be taken to trim off their fide ſhoots, which will be a 
means of making them grow upright and ſtrait. After they have 
ſtood four years in this place, they may be removed to the places 
where they are deligned to remain. 

CHESTNUT, horſe, aſcalus, a genus of plants, claſſed by Lin- 
me among the heptandria monogynia, and of which there is but one 

ecies. 

"This tree is propagated by ſowing the nuts early in the ſpring, 

and if they are well preſerved in ſand during the winter, the plants 
will ſhoot near a foot the firſt ſummer, It they grow cloſe toge- 
ther, it will be proper to tranſplant them the autumn following, 
when they ſhould be planted in rows at three feet diſtance, and one 
foot and a half aſunder in the rows. 

Here let them ſtand two years, by which time they will be fit to 
plant where they are deſigned to remain; they muſt be well ſtaked to 
prevent their being diſplaced by ſtrong winds, and thould alſo have 
a fence round them, to ſecure them from cattle. 

This plant grows naturally in Carolina and the Braſils; from the 
firft, the ſeeds were brought to England, where the plants have becn 
of late years much cultivated in the gardens. This tree may be pro- 
pagated by buddings, or grafting it upon the common horſe cheſt- 
nut, which is the uſual method practiſed by the nurſery- men: but 
the trees thus raiſed, ſeldom make a good appearance long ; for the 
ſtock of the common horſe cheſtnut will be more than twice the ſize 
of the other, and frequently put out ſhoots below the graft ; and 
ſometimes the gratts are blown out of the ſtocks, after ten years 
growth. But thefe ſtocks render the trees Hardy, and of a large 

rowth, 
is The Edinburgh college have admitted the horſe chenut into the 
Pharmacopceia of 1783, on the recommendation of Dr. Gardiner ; 
who ſays, that three or four grains of the powder ſnuffed up the 
noſtrils in the evening, operate next morning as an excellent ſter- 
nutatory, and thereby prove very beneficial in obſtinate inflamma- 
tions of the eyes. 

CHEST-ROPE, in a ſhip, is the ſame with the gueſt or gift- 
rope, and is added to the boat-rope, when the boat is towed at the 
ſtern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhearing, i. e. from ſwinging to 
and fro. 

CHEVAGE, or CHIEFAGE, a tribute of a certain ſum of mo- 
ney, formerly paid by ſuch as held lands in villainag:, to their lords, 
by way of acknowledgment, being a kind of poll, or head-money. 
The word ſeems to have been uſed for a ſum of money paid yearly 
to a man of power for his patronage and protection. The Jews al- 
Jowed to live in England long paid chevage, or poll-money, viz. 
three-pence . head: it was paid at Eaſter. 

CHEVA de friſe, in fortification, a large joiſt or piece of tim- 
her, about a foot in diameter, and ten or twelve in length ; into the 
lides whereof are driven a great number of wooden pins, about fix 
feet long, armed with iron points, and croſling one another. See 
Plate 91, fig. 15. 

The chief uſe of the chevaux de {iſe is to ſtop up breaches, or 
to ſecure the avenues of a camp, from the inroads both of horſe and 
foot. It is ſometimes alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, 
to roll down in an affault. 

CHEVALER, in the manege, is ſaid of a horſe, when in paſ— 
ſaging upon a walk or a trot, his off fore leg eroſſes or overlaps the 
near fore-leg every ſecond motion. 

CHEVALIER, tn a general ſenſe, ſignifies a knight or horſe- 
man; but, | 

CHEVALIER, in heraldry, ſignifies any cavalier, or horſeman, 
armed at all points, by the Romans called catephrattus eques, now 
out of uſe, and only to be ſcen in coat armour. 

CHEVANTIA, in old law writers, ſignifies a loan or advance 
of money upon credit. | 

CH EVELLE, a term uſed by French heralds to expreſs a head 
where the hair is of a different colour from the reſt of the head. 

CHEVISANCE, in law, denotes an agreement or compoſition, 
1s an end or order {et down between a creditor and his debtor, &c. 

In our ſtatites, this word is moſt commonly uſed for an unlaw- 
ful bargain or contract. | 

CHEVRETTE, in artillery, an engine to raiſe guns or mortars 
into their carriages; it is made of two picces of wood of about four 
feet long, ſtanding upright upon a third, which is ſquare : they are 
about a foot aſunder, and parallel, and are picrced with holes ex— 
aQly oppolite to one another, having a bolt of iron, which being 
put through theſe holes, higher or lower at pleaſure, ſerves with a 
U and-ſpike, which takes it's poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe any thing 
by force... 

"CHEVRON, or CHEVERON, in heraldry, one of the honour— 
He ordinaries of a ſhield, repreſenting two rafters of an houſe, 
joined together as they cught ro ſtand: it was anciently the form of 
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the prieſteſſes head attire: ſome ſay it is a ſymbol of protection 
others, of conſtancy ; others, that it repreſents knights ſpears, &c, 1; 
contains the fifth part of the field, and is figured as in Plate b, fro 46 
A chevren is ſaid to be abaled; when it's point does not ap RN 
the head of the chief, nor reach farther than the middle of thi age 
mutilated, when it does not touch the extremes of the coat . n, 
when the upper point is taken off, fo that the pieces only touch at 
one of the angles; broken, when one branch is ſeparated it A2 
pieces; rocking, when the point is turned towards one fide of ih 
eſcutcheon ; divided, when the branches are of ſeveral metals _ 
when metal 1s oppoſed to colour ; and inverted; when the point a 
towards the point of the coat, aud it's branches townrds the je 
Per CHEVRON, in heraldry, is when the field is divided auly be 
two ſingle lines, riſing from the two bale points, and wmetin 
the point above, as the cevron does. 

CHEVRONED, is when the coat is filled wich an equzl number 
of chevrons, of colour and metal. 

CHEVRONEL, a diminutive of chevron, and as ſuch only con- 
taining half a chevron, 

CHEVRONNE, or CHEVRONSY, fignilies the dividing of the 
ſhield ſeveral times chevron-wile, 

CHEWING-Lalls, a kind of balls, cont1ived for horſes, made of 
aſſu fetida, liver of antimony, bay-wood, juniper-wood, and pellis 
tory of Spain ; which being dried in the tun, and wrapped in x 
linen cloth, are tied to the bit of the bridle, for the horſe to chew 
They create au appetite z and it is ſaid, that balls of venice-treacls 
may be uſed in the fame manner with good fuccets, 

HIAOUS, ſignitying envoy in the original *Purkiſh, an officer 
in the grand ſignior's court, doing the bulineſs of an uſher, He 
bears arms offenſive and defenſive, and has the care of priſoners of 
diſtinction. His badge is a ſtaff covered with filver ; and he 18 
armed with a fcymitar, bow, and arrows. The emperor uſually 
chooſes one of this rank to ſ:nd as ambailador to other princes, * 

The chiaaus are under the direction of the ciaons-baſchi, an officer 
who aſſiits at the divan, and introduces thoſe who have bulinefs there, 

CHIASMOS, in ancient Greek medical writers, is the con- 
courſe or meeting of any two things under the ſorm and figure of 4 
croſs, or the letter X chi, whence it is named. 

CHIASTOS, the name of a bandage, ſo denominated in Oriba- 
ſius, from it's reſembling a croſs, or the letter X. 

CHIAUSI, among the "Turks, officers employed in executing 
the vizirs, baſhaws, and other great men; the orders for doing 
which the grand ſignior ſends them wrapped up in a black cloth; on 
the reception of which they immediately perform their office. 

CHICANE, or Cnicanesr, in law, an abuſe of judiciary 
procecding, tending to delay the cauſe, and deceive or impole on the 
judge, or the parties, — 

CufcaAxx is alſo applicd, in the ſchools, to vain ſophiſms, dif. 
tinctions, and ſubtilties, which immortaliſe difputes, and obſcure 
the truth; as, the chicane of courts does juſtice. 

CHICKEN, in ornithology, the young of the gallinaceous order 
of birds, and eſpecially of the common hen. Ch:cheas require no 
meat for two days after they are hatched : and they are firſt ted with 
{mall cat-meal, dry or ſteeped in milk, and the crumbs of white 
bread : and as they acquire ſtrength, with curds, cheeſe-parings, 
&c. Green chives chopped with their food will preſerve them from 
the rye, and other diſcaſes of the head: and care ſhould be taken to 
furniſh them with a proper ſupply of clean water. In order to have 
fat crammed chickens, they ſhould be cocped up when the hen for- 
ſakes them, and fed with wheat-meal mixed with milk, and made 
into a palte: this diet will fatten them in about a fortnight, See 
Cock, Fowl, and HaTcuins. 

CHICK WEED, ane, in botany, the name of a very large ge- 
nus of plants; for the characters of which, fee ALsinE, 

It is held a cooler, calmer, thickener, &c. in moſt reſpects re- 
ſembles pellitory of the wall; though now little uſed in medicine. 

Some comment it's diſtilled water againſt fervors of the blood, 
and conſumptions of the body, ariſing from heQics, &c. Ihe 
herb fried in linſeed oil, and externally applied to the belly, is {aid 
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CHICKWEED, Jerry. beuring, cucubalus, a genus of the drcandria 
trigynia claſs. It is the ſame with the cucuBa lus of butaniits, 
CHICKWEED, great, has a five-leaved patent and calyx, five bi- 
partite petals, and a fingle-celled polyſpermous capfule. It is 2 
genus of the decandria monggyna clats. 
CHICK WEED, ſea, armaria, a genus of the derandria trigynd 
claſs. The calyx conſiſts of five patent leaves ; the corolla of ive 
intire petals ; and the fruit is a capſule containing one cell, wit: le- 
veral ſceds. 
CHICORACEOUS, the name of a claſs or family of plants. 
CHiICUATLI, an American fpecies of owl, called allo 2 
cansru. It's beak is long, black, and lender ; it's head is marked 
with undulated ſtreaks of yellow near the eyes. The brealt and 
belly are of whitiſh, and it has ſome black feathers intermixed with 
white ones on the throat; it's back is variegated with black, yeltow, 
and grey, 
CHIEF, a term ſignifying the head or principal part of a thing or 
perſon. Thus we fay, the chief of a party, the chief of a family, &, 
Cub r, in heraldry, is that which rakes up all the upper-part ol 
the eſcuecheon from ſide to ſide, and repreſents a man's head. . 
Cuter more particularly denotes one of the honourable ordinarics 
laced along the top of the coat, and containing one third part of 
it's height, See plale C, fig. 41. | b 
It is to take up juſt the third part of the eſcutcheon, as all other 
ordinarics do, eſpecially if they are alone on the thield ; but i there 
be ſeveral of them, they mult be letiencd in proportion to their num- 
ber, and the ſame holds when they are cantoned, attended and bor- 
dered upon by ſume other figures; then the printer or engraver oy 
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be allowed to bring them into a ſmaller compaſs, to the end that all 
that 15 7 — "= the ordinaries may appear Wiih ſome pro- 

: mmetry. 

7 o Bie are e varied q for they may de 8 ſupported, Cre- 
nelle, ſurmounted, abbaiſſe, rempli, dentitle, engrelie, canellc, dan- 
che, nebule, fleur de lifce, fleuronne, Vair, echequete, lozanye, bu- 
relle, patté, frette, gironne, chaperone, Chappe, mantcie, caman- 
chè, chauffe, veſtu, or reveſtu, Sec the reſpective articles. : 

n CulkEr, imports loinething borne in the chief parc or top of the 

J. 
N LoRD, the feudal lord, or lord of an honour on whom 
end. 
8 ken ger in law, are the rents of ficeholders of matiors. Sce 
Qv1T-rents. ; 3 SE 

CHIEFTAIN, the captain or cluef of any claſs, family, er body 

of men: thus, the c/:e/7amms, or chiets, of the Hightand clans were the 
rincipal noblemen or gentlemen of the rel 1eahve clans. Sce CLAN; 

F CHIEPA, in ichthyology, the ſame with the ſhad, or mother of 

herrings. See AGOSUS. _ : 

CHIFFIR, or Ca1F1R, in the preparation of the philuſopher's 
ſtone, is called apts animal's ; as the mineral is called chaos minerale, 

CHIFUNG, among the Chineſe, the name of an herb found 
about Canton, by which the ſailors pretend to know how many 
ſtorms will happen every year. Th ö 

CHILELAINS, pern'o, in medicine, a tumour affecting the feet 
and hands; accompanied with an intlammation, pain, and ſome- 
times an ulcer, or folution of continuity; in which caſe it takes the 
denomination of chaps, on the hands; and kibes, on the feet. 

Chilblains are accompanicd with inflammation, heat, redneſs, prick- 
ing pain, and immobility of that limb; ſometimes they are of a livid 
or leaden colour, and ſometimes they break out with ſcabs, or elſe 
with chops, or flits, which afterwards penetrate deeper, and become 
ulcerous. The humour which they diſcharge is a little ſœtid, and 

retty much reſembles pus or ſanies; and they terminate in either 
bo rſion, ſuppuration, or gangrene and ſphacelus. 

hile the chilblains are yet tumified and red, and the part retains 

it's ſenſe and motion, without any great heat and pain, the diſorder is 
then of the mildeſt kind; on the contrary, when they are livid, oc- 
caſion the limb to become ſtiff and inſenſible, or excite pricking pains 
therein, there is then danger of a worſe conſequence, lelt it thould 
degenerate into a gangrene, or at leaſt a deep exulceration. There 
being no room to doubt but that the cold 15 the cauſe of chilblains, it 
teadily follows, that the cure mult conſiſt chicfly in reſtoring the blood 
to it's former fluidity and free circulation as ſoon as poſſible; for 
which purpoſe an external, as well as internal treatment is neceſſary, 
In the external treatment, the patient being expoſed in a temperate 
air, ſhould, according to Heiſter, exerciſe his limbs as much as poſ- 
ſible, in order to advance him {till to a greater warmth or heat; but 
when he is too weak to exerciſe hiunſclt, it will be proper to bathe 
the parts affected with ſnow, or cold water; after which, when the 
limb becomes ſenſible, comfortable medicines may be applied, ſuch 
as ſpirit of wine, either pure, or with theriaca, rock-o1l, balſam of 
ſulphur, &, When the parts affected have been well rubbed or 
bathed with theſe, the patient may then be advanced towards the hre, 
or be put to bed, endeavouring afterwards to excite a gentle ſweat. 

In the internal treatment, great ſervice will be had from a few 
glaſſes of hot wine, wherein has been boiled ſome cinnamon and ſu— 
gar; though it may not be improper to give with this, alternately, a 
{mall quantity of ſome ſudorihe mixture. If the wine be nor at 
hand, good ale boiled with cinnamon, cloves, and ſugar, may well 
enough ſupply it's place. It thould be continued fo as to keep up a 
ſweat for a whole hour, for half an hour, or according to the ſeveral 
circumitances : but if the diſorder is much flighter, this method is 
then not ſo directly neceſſary; it may then be laid aſide; though, 
in the opinion of Heiſter, it is much preferable to any other method. 
When ch1/þ/ains tend to a ſuppuration, then it is proper to treat them 
like other abſceſſes. 

If the patient has beſore been troubled with ching, which are 
uſed to return every year in the winter, the preſervative againſt the 
diforder is to anoint the parts affected with petroleum, or oil of tur- 
pentine, before and after the ſeverity of the winter comes on; but 
when the diſorder has begun to ſhew itſelf again by tumour, inflam- 
mation, and pain, the heel or finger may be wrapped up in a {wine's 
bladder, dipped in the forementiored oil, and the cold itſelf thould al- 
ways be carefully avoided by proper cloths or coverings. 

CHILD, a term of relation to parents. We fay, a natural child, 
legitimate ill, adoptive child, polthumons ch:/f, &c. 

The cuſtom has prevailed, almoſt in all coumties, and in all ages, 
of wrapping a young c<74 in ſwaddling bands, left it's linibs, being 
thin, tender, and flexible, ſhould happen to be diſtorted. The Spar- 
tan nurles, however, were not ſo catetul, and experienced, that, with- 
out uſing {waddling bands, their children were ſtrait and well pro- 
portioned, "The Laceda inonians, likewile, in the management of 
their children, were at great pains to uſe them to any fort of meas, 
and ſometimes to bear the want of it ; not to be afraid in the dark, 
or to be alone, not to be forward, pecviſh, and crying, as children 
gencrally are, often through the unpertnent care and overwec mug 
londuels of thoſe who look after them. 

Vith reſp-&t to the acute diſeates of chillren, Dr. Harris takes 
them all to ariſe from the humours in the prime vie growing ſour, 
and degene rating into acidities; which is confirmed from their four 
belches and deje tions. Heme, all that is required to cute them, is 
to combat thus acidity; which is to be effected two ways; by dil- 
Poling it to be evacuatc d, and by actual evacuation by rhubarb, and 
other gentle purgatives, ; 

To diſpole the beccant acid for evacuation, no ſudorifics or cor- 
dials are to be uſed, thole remedies being too violent; but magneſia, 
Crabs eyes and Claws, cy (ter-thelis, cuttle ith bones, egg thells, chalk, 
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coral, pearls, bezoar, burnt ivory, ſcrapings of the unicorn's horn, 
Armenian bole, terra ſigilluta, and lapis Iæmatites the Goa ſtone, 
and the confection of hyacinth: but of all theſe, he prefers old thells 
that have lain long on the edge of the ſea, expoſed to the ſun, which 
is better than any chemical furnace. 

Children, beſides the honour and reverence which they owe to 
their parents, ought likewiſe to contribute to their ſupport, when they 
need aſſiſtance. The Athenian laws obliged all children to provide 
for their father, when reduced to poverty; with an exception to ſpu- 
rious children, to thoſe whoſe chaltity had been defiled by conſent cf 
the father, and to thoſe who had not been put into any way of gait:- 
ing a livelihood. Our laws agree with thoſe of Athens in the firſt 
particular; but in the other caſes, a child is compellable by ſtat. 
43 Eliz. c, 2. if able, to provide for a wicked and unnatural proge- 
Nitor, - 

CHILD-w7?, a fine impoſed upon a bond-woman got with child 
without the conſent of her lord. Within the manor of Writtle, in 
the county of Eſſex, every reputed father of a baſe child pays to the 
lord 3s. 44. for a tine; and this penalty extends to free as well as 


bond-women. 


CHILDERMAS-DAY, or Ix NOS EN T'＋day, an anniverſary 
held by the church, on the 28th day of December, in commemora- 
tion of the children of Bethlehem, maſſacred by order of Herod. 

CHILIAD, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things ranged by thouſands. 

CHILIAGON, in geometry, a regular >. of figure of 1000 ſides 
and angles. See NOTION. | 

CHILIARCHA, a military officer in the armies of the ancients, 
who had the command of 1000 men. 

CHILMINAR, or TcHELMiInaR, the moſt beautiful piece of 
architecture remaining of all antiquity ; being the ruins of the fa- 
mous palace of Perſepolis, to which Alexander the Great, in a drun- 
ken fit, ſet fire, at the inſtigation of the courteſan Thais: the word is 
formed of the Perſian tchehle minar, i. e. forty towers, 

Don Garcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro della Valle, Sir John Char- 
din, and Le Brun, who were exceedingly nunute in deſcribing theſe 
ruins, tell us, that there appear the remains of near ſourſcore co- 
lumns, the fragments of which are at Icaſt ſix feet high, but only 
nineteen of them can be called intire, with another detacned from the 
reſt, about 150 paces ; a rock of hard black marble ſerves as a foun- 
dation to the edifice : the firſt plan of the houte is aſcended to by 
96 ſteps, all cut in the rock; the gate of the palace is about 25 
tcet wide, with the figure of an clephant on one tide, and that of a 
rhinoceros on the other, 30 feet high, and both of poliſhed marble : 
ncar theſe animals there are two columns, and not far from thence 
the figure of a Pegaſus. 

Aiter this gate is paſſed, there are found a great number of co« 
lumns of white marble ; the remains whereot ſhew the magniit- 
cence of the work: the ſmalleſt of theſe columns is fitteen cubits 
high, the largeſt eighteen ; each has forty flutings, three inches 
broad; whence the height of the whole may be gueſſed at, with 
the other proportions. Near the gate is an inſcription on a ſquare 
piece of marble, ſmooth as glaſs, containing about twelve lines: the 
characters are of a very extraordinaty figure, reſembling triangles and 

ramids. | 
” heſe noble ruins are now the ſhelter of beaſts, and birds of prey. 
Beſides the inſcription above mentioned, there are others in Arabic, 
Perſian, and Greek. Dr. Hyde obſcrves, that the inſcriptions are 
very rude and unartful ; and that ſome, if not all of them, are in 
praiſe of Alexander the Great ; and therefore are later than that con- 

ueror. 

CHILON, among the Greek phyſiologers, one who has great 
lips, called by the Latins labeo. Thus allo among the ſpecies of 
hithes, under the claſs of capilanes, ſome are called chilones, that is, la- 
beones. 

CHILTENHAM water, contains a neutral purgative ſalt, ſome- 
what reſembling Glauber's /a/ mirabije. It contains no alcaline or 
acid ſalt, no iron, copperas, or ſulphur. Theſe waters are thought 
uſeſul in lax conſtitutions, where the humours are alcalefcent, but 
hurtful when aceſcent. 

CHIMALAT H, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
great cena ſalis, or ſun- flower. 

CHIMERA, or CHIM#RA, a fabulous monſter, which the poets 
feign to have the head and brealt of a lion, the belly of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon; and to have been killed by ole, 
mounted on the horſe Pegaſus, Thus in Ovid: 


medits in partibus hircum, 
Pectus & ora lee, caudam ſerpentis habebit, 


CHIMES vf a clicb, a kind of periodical muſic, produced at cer- 


tain hours of the day, by a particular apparatus added to a clock ; 
luch as achime-barrel, bells and hammers, &c. 


To calculate numbers for the chimes, and to fit and divide the 
chime-barrel, it mult be obſerved, that the barrel mult be as long in 
turning round, as you are in ſinging the tune it is to play. 

As tor the chime- barrel, it may be made up of certain bars which 
run athwart it, with a convenient number of holes punched in them, 
o put in the pins that are to draw each hammer: by this means, the 
tune may be changed, without changing the barrel. In this cafe, 
the pins, or nuts, which draw the hammers, muſt hang down from 
the bar, ſoge more, ſome leſs ; and ſome mult ſtand upright in the 


bar: the reaſon whereof is, to play the time of the tune rightly. 


For the diſtance of each of theſe bars may be a ſemibreve; but the 


uſual way is, to have the pins, which draw the hammers, fixed on 
the barrel. 


For the placing of theſe pins, you may proceed by the way of * 


changes on bells; viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. or rather, make uſe of the 
mulical notes: where it mult be obſerved, what is the 1 of 
the tui e, or how many notes, 0x bells, there are from the higheſt to 
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— loweſt ; and, accordingly, the barrel mult be divided from end to 
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Thus, in the following example, each of the tunes are eight notes 
in compaſs, and therefore the barrel is divided into eight parts: theſe 


diviſions are ſtruck round the barrel; oppoſite to which are the ham- 
mer-tails. 


We ſpeak here as if there were only one hammer to each bell, that | 


it may be more clearly apprehended ; but when two notes of the 
ſame ſound come — * in a tune, there muſt be two hammers to 
the bell to ſtrike it; ſo tHat if, in all the tunes you intend to chime 
of eight notes compaſs, there ſhould happen to be ſuch double notes 
on every bell; inſtead of eight, you mult have ſixteen hammers ; 
and, accordingly, you mult divide the barrel, and ſtrike ſixteen ſtrokes 


round it, oppoſite to each hammer-tail : then you are to divide it 
round about, into as many diviſions as there are muſical bars, ſemi- 


breves, minims, &c. in the tune. f 

Thus, the hundredth pſalm tune has twenty ſemibreves, and each 
diviſion of it is a ſemibreve: the firſt note of it, alſo, is a ſemi- 
breve; and therefore on the chime- barrel there muſt be a whole di- 
Viſion, from five to five; as you may underſtand plainly, if you con- 
ceive the ſurface of a chime-barrel to be repreſented by the 2 
tables; as if the cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel were ſtretche 
out at length, or extended on a plane: and then ſuch a table, fo 
divided, it it were to be wrapped round the barrel, would ſhew the 
places where all the pins are to ſtand in the barcel : for the dots rur- 
ning about the table, are the places of the pins that play the tune. 


The Notes ef the Hundredth Pſalm. 
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4 Table for dividing the Chime- barrel of the Hunadredth Pſalm. 
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If you would have the chimes to be complete, you ought to have a 
ſet of bells to the gammut notes; ſo as that each bell, having the true 
ſound of fol, la, mi, fa, you may play any tune with it's flats and 
ſharps ; nay, you may, by this means, play both the baſs and treble 
with one barrel: and by ſetting the names of your bells at the head 
of any tune, that tune may eaſily be transferred to the chime-barrel, 


without any ſkill in muſic. But it muſt be obſerved, that cach line 


in the muſic is three notes diſtant: that is, there is a note between 
each line, as well as upon it. 
CHIMIN, or CEM, in law, denotes a road or way. Hence, 
CHIMINAGE, is a toll for wayfarage, or paſſage, through a foreſt. 
CHIMNEY, in architeQure, a particular part of a houſe where 
the fire is made, having a tube or funnel to carry away the ſmoke. 
The parts of a chimney are, the jambs, or ſides; the back, or hood; 
the mantle-tree, reſting on the jambs : the tube or funnel, which con- 
veys away the ſmoke ; the chimney-piece, or moulding, on the fore- 
ſide of the jambs over the mantle-tree ; and the hearth, or fire- 
lace. ; 


F Palladio ſettles the proportions of a chamber-chimney thus: breadth 


on the inſide, give and a half, ſix, or ſeven feet; height to the mantle- 
tree, four, or four and a half; depth, two, or two and a half 
feet. 

Wolfius directs that the breadth of the N at bottom, ſhould 
be to the height, as three to two; to the depth, as four to two. In 
ſmall apartments, the breadth is three feet ; in larger, five; in bed- 
chambers, four ; in ſmall banquetting-rooms, five and a half; in 
large, fix: but the height is never to exceed two and a half; leſt, 
there being too much room for the air and wind, the {moke be driven 
down into the room. Nor muſt the height be too little ; leſt the 
ſmoke miſs it's way, and be checked at firſt ſetting out. The ſame 
author adviſes, to have an aperture, through which the external air 
may, on occaſion, be let into the flame, tv drive up the ſmoke ; 
which the internal air would otherwiſe be unable to do. 

Some make the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's deſcending 
100 eaſily ; but the better expedient is, to make the ſunnel narrower 
at bottom than at top; the fire impelling it upwards more eaſily 


when contracted at bottom; and in mounting, it finds more ſpace 


to diſengage itſelf; and therefore has leſs occalion go return into the 
chamber. un 

The month of the tube, or that part joined to the chimney-back, 
Felibien orders to be a little narrower than the reſt ; that the ſmoke 
eoming to be repelled downwards, it may be prevented from getting 
into the room by this obſtacbe. | . . 

The following regulations relate to the conſtruction of chimnies. 
No chimney is to be built on the timbers of the floors, but on brick 
or ſtone, or on ſtone corbels or iron brackets, or iron ſhoars ſuppört- 
ed by brick or ſtone foundation. No breaſt of any chimney is to be 
turned over on wood, but to be ſupported by an iron bar, or arch of 
brick or ſtone. All chimnies mult have brick trimmers before them 


-2t Jeaſt eighteen inches broad, with llabs or foot pieces on them of 
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the ſame breadth, and fix inches longer at each end than the OPeni: 

of the chimney, when finiſhed. No timber ſhall be laid in any wal 
nearer than nine inches to any chimmey, vr than tive inches t 
or than eighteen inches to the ſurface of the hearth. The outlide of 
thimneys and flues in PARTY-walls next to vacant ground muſt ba 
lime-whited, or otherwiſe diſtinguithed, as ſuon as any building | 

erected againſt them. | os 

CHIMNIES, 10 prevent their ſmoking. For this purpoſe, M4 
Lucar adviſes two holes, or two pipes, one over the other, to be lofe 
in each fide of the chimney ; one | oping upwards, the other down. 
wards : through one of theſe, he ſays, the imoke will pals in any py. 
ſition. F 

De VOrme orders a braſs ball ſull of water, with one fal! 
ture, to be _ up in the chimmy, at a height a little above the 
— flame: here, as the water grows hot, it will rarety, anddrcive 
through the aperture into a vapoury leam, which will drive up the 
ſmoke that would otherwiſe linger in the funnel. 

Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weathercock, on the to 
of the chimney : ſo that what way ſoever the wind comes, the aper 
ture of the d will be ſcreened, and the ſmoke have free egrels: 
but, in truth, the belt prevention of a ſmoking ch feerns to lie in 
the proper ſituation of the doors of the room, and the apt lalling back 
7 the back, and convenient gathering of the wir g3 and breaſt of the 
chimney. 

CHIMNEY, how to extinguiſh a fire in it. Take three or four large 
onions, ſheer them ſmall, and throw them into the fire in the grate, 


0 any fue, 


aper- 


| making it firſt as clear as poſſible. In two or three minutes the vapour 


will overcome the fire of the ſoot. This ſimple method is contider- 
ably cheaper than paying 31. to the engines. 

HIMNEY-hoks, are hooks of ſteel or brafs, 30 into the jambs of 
chimneys, one into each jamb, for the handle of the fire-tongs, thovel, 
&c. to reſt in. 0 

CHIMNEY jambs, the ſides of a chimney, ſometimes ſtanding out 
perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, from the back; on the extre- 


| mities whereot the mantle-tree reſts. 


CHIMNEvY-money, or hearth-money, a tax impoſed by ſtat. Car. II, 
expreſſing that every fire-hearth and ſtove of every dwelling or other 
houſe within England and Wales, except ſuch as pay not to church 
and poor, ſhall be chargeable with 25. per ann. payable at Michael. 
mas and Lady-day, to the king and his heirs. This tax, being much 
complained of, as burdenſome and oppreflive, has been aboliſhed, 
and, inſtead of it, the window-tax was granted. 

CHIMNE Y-prece, in building, a compolition of certain mouldings, 
of wood or ſtone, ſtanding on the fore-tide of the jambs, and coining 
over the mantle-treec. 

CHIMPANZEE, in natural hiſtory, the name of an Angola 
monkey, very much reſembling the human ſhape ; the males of 
which are ſo bold and fierce as to fight an armed man: they naturally 
walk ere, and are faid to ſet upon and ravith the negro women, 
when they meet with. them in the woods. One of theſe creatures 


| was brought to England in the year 1738. 


CHINA, or CHINA-ware, a fine ſort of earthen-ware, properly 
called porcelain ; which ſee. | 

ChIxA-CHINA, in pharmacy, the ſame with QUINQUINA, or 
Peruvian BARK 3 Which ſee. 

CHINA rect, in pharmacy, a medicinal root brought from the Eaſt 
and Welt Indies, and diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occidental, ac- 
cording to the different parts of the world from whence they are 
brought: their virtues are the ſame, only they are fironger in the ori- 
ental Kind. There is no queſtion of it's being a fudorific and an 
attenuant, and therefore calculated to do great ſcrvice by a continued 
uſe in many chronical cafes. It has been given in decoction, and is 
uſually combined with ſarſaparilla and guaiacum; an ounce of it 
ſliced thin is the uſual proportion to a quart. | 

CHIN-COUGH, a convulſive kind of cough, which children are 
chiefly ſubject to, procceding from a tough, viſcid, and acid matter, 
lodged in the coats of the ſtomach, which when they vomit, they are 
eaſy for a time. 

| n the cure of this caugh, particular care ſhould be had to the ſto- 
mach; and without a vomit the cure can hardly be. effected. Sper- 
maceti in broth is of an excellent uſe : but by bleedings and repeated 
purges this cough may be cured, without other means; yet the mu- 
der cathartics ought here to take place. Drinks and liquid aliments 
{hould alſo be 62 40 in leſs quantity than uſual. 

CHINE, in the manege, the ſame with a horſe's back-· bone. 

CHINESE, ſomething belonging to the empire of China, or it's 
inhabitants. 

CHINESE philoſophy. The Chineſe are univerſally allowed to have 
ſurpaſſed all other nations of India, in their antiquity, learning, po. 
liteneſs, the improvement of the ſciences, a taſte tor philaſophy, and 
their political principles. And, according to ſome eminent authors, 
they may diſpute the 1 in theſe particulars, even with 
the politeſt nations in Europe. 

CHINESE fongue, or language. F. le Comte obſerves, that the 
language of the people of China has no analogy with any other in the 
world; it only conſiſts of 330 words, which are all monoſyllabcs, 
at leaſt they are pronounced lo ſhort, that there is no diſtinguiſhing 
above one ſyllable or found in them; but the ſame word, as Pro- 
nounced with ſtronger or weaker tone, has different ſignifications 5 
accordingly, when the language is accurately ſpoken, it mates 4 
ſort of mulic, which has a real melody, that conſtitutes the eilcne 
and diſtinguiſhing character of the Chineſe * 3 
The Chineſe characters are as ſingular as the language : the Chineſe 


have not, like us, any alphabet, containing the elements, or, 45 c 
were, the principles of their words: inſtead of an alphabet, they ule 
a kind of hieroglyphics, whereof they have now above 80,999: 


Their charaQters have been © Tobin as images for ſenſible my 
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Is for mental objects. which are tied to no ſound, and ma 
4 — any tongue; ad this ſeems to have been the caſe in the 
molt remote antiquity, when their characters, which are now abbre- 
viated and disfigured, might have been more ſimple and natural. 

CHINNOR, an inſtrument of muſic among the Hebrews, con- 
fiſting of 32 chords. See it's form in plate 114, fig. i. 

CHINSE, a ſea-term, which implies thrufting oakum into a 
ſeam or chink, with the · point of a knife or chiſſel. 

CHIO pear, the name of a ſpecies of pear, of a roundiſh ſhape, 
yellowiſh colour, and ſtreaked with red. | | | ; 

CHIOCOCCA, in botany, a plant of the penfandria 'monogynia 
claſs, having a funnel-ſhaped flower, and a ſingle-celked berry, con- 
taining two leeds. | 12 of 5 

CHIPPING, a phraſe uſed by the potters and china-men to ex- 

s that common accident both of our own ſtone and carthen ware, 
and the porcelain of China, the flying off of ſmall pieces, or break- 
ing at the edges. Our earthen wares are particularly liable to this 
accident, and are always ſpoiled 4+ before any other flaw appears in 
them. Our flone wares —_ it better than theſe ; but as to the por- 
celain of China, that is leſs ſubjett to it than any other manufacture. 
The method by which the Chineſe defend their wares from this ac- 
eident is this: they carefully burn ſome ſmall bamboo cane to a fort 
of charcoal, which is very light and very black ; this they reduce to 
a fine powder, and then mix it in a thin paſte with ſome of the var- 
niſh which they uſe for their ware : they next take the vellels, when 
dried and not yet baked, to the wheel, and. turning them ſoftly round, 
they, with a pencil dipt in the paſte, cover the whole circuinference 
with a thin coat of it : after this the veſſel is again dried; and the 
border made with the paſte appears of a pale greyiſh colour, when it 
is thoroughly dry. ey work on it afterwards in the common way, 
covering both the edge and the reſt of the veſſel with the common 

niſh. | 
boy may be a great advantage to our Engliſh manufactures to at- 
tempt 2 of this kind. The willow is known to make a 
very light and black charcoal ; but the alder, though a thing ſeldom 
uſed, greatly exceeds it. 

CHIPPINGAVEL, or CHEAPINGAVEL, in our old cuſtoms, 
toll paid tor buying and ſelling. 

CHIRAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the hand or wriſt. 

CHIRAMAXIUM, a kind of chariot or vehicle anciently uſed, 
and drawn by men inſtead of horſes. 

CHIRITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſtone reſem- 
bling the human hand. It is ſaid to be of a white colour, and of the 
nature of gypſum or | renews ; and that it repreſents the palm of 
the hand, with the fingers, and their nails on the other fide. 

CHIROGRAPH, in the Saxon times, ſignified any public in- 
ſtrument of gift or conveyance; atteſted by the ſubſcription and croſſes 
of witneſſes. Formerly, when they made a chiragraph or deed, 
which required a counter part, they ingroſſed it twice upon one piece 
of parchment, counterwiſe, having a ſpace between, wherein was 
written chirograph, through the middle whereof the parchment was 
cut, ſometimes ſtrait, ſometimes indentedly, and a moiety given to 
each of the parties. | 

CHIROGRAPH was alſo anciently uſed for a fine: the manner of 
engroſſing the fines, and cutting the parchment in two picces, is {till 
retained in the chirographer's office. | 

CHIROGRAPHER of fines, an officer in the common pleas, 
who ingroſſes fines acknowledged in that court, into a perpetual re- 
cord 7 2 they are examined and paſſed by other officers), and writes 
and delivers the indentures thereof to the parties, one for the buyer 
and another for the ſeller. He makes a third indented piece, con- 
taining alſo the effect of the fine, which he delivers over to the cuſtos 
brevium, and is called the foot of the fine. The chirographer alſo, or 
his deputy, proclaims all the fines in the court every term, according 
to the ſtatutes, and then repairing to the office of the cuſtos brevium, 
there endorſes the proclamations on the backſide of the foot thereof, 
keeping withal the writ of covenant, and alſo the note of the fine. 

HIROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination, drawn from the dif- 
ferent lines and lineaments of a ago hand ; by which means, it is 
pretended, the inclinations may be diſcovered. 

CHIRONIA, in botany, a genus of plants; the corolla is formed 
of a ſingle petal, and is equal; the tube is roundiſh, and of the ſize 
of a cup: the limb is divided into five equal oval ſegments, and pa- 
tent; the fruit is of an oval figure, and contains two cells; the ſeeds 
are numerous and ſmall. 


CHIRONIA is alſo uſed by ſome for the black bryony, or tamnus. 
Sce the article TAMNUS. 


CHIRONIUM, is uſed by ſome phyſicians to denote a great ul- 
cer, and of difficult cure. 

CHIRONOMI, on the Grecian ſtage, were thoſe actors who per- 
formed by the motions of the hands, without uſing words. 

CHIRONOMY, chironomia, in antiquity, the art of repreſenting 
any paſt tranſaction by the geſtures of the body, more eſpecially by the 
motions of the hands. his made a part of liberal education; it 
had the approbation of Socrates, and was ranked by Plato among the 
political virtues, 


CHIROTHESIA, the impoſition of hands, in conferring any 
prieſtly orders, | | 
CHIROTONIA, the ſtretching forth, or holding up of hands, in 
electin any magiſtrate, &c. Among eccleſtaſtica writers, it de- 
noted the impoſition of hands uſed in conferring prieſtly orders. 
CHIRURGERY, popularly called ſurgery, is the third branch of 
medicine, and teaches the method of curing wounds of all kinds, and 
performing a variety of manual operations neceſſary in dillocations, 
amputations, cutting for the ſtone, fractures, phlebotomy, the cæſa- 
rian ſection, &c. See Syſlem of SURGERY. 

In England there are two diſtin companies now occupying the 


cience or faculty of ſurgery ; the one company called barbers, the 
n You'll, 8 


other ſurgeons; which latter were not till very lately incorporated. 
The two were united to ſue and be ſued, by the name of maſters or 
122 and commonalty of the myſtery of Barbers and Surgeons of 

ndon, 32 Hen, VIII. cap. 42. . 

CHISELY land, in agriculture, a term appropiated to that fort 
of land which breaks, when .it is turned up by the plough, into 
pieces like the chips made by the ſtone - cutter's chiſſel in the hewing 
of ſtones. 5 . 34 

CHISSEL, an inſtrument much uſed in carpentry, maſonry, 
Joinery, ſculpture, &c. and diſtinguiſhed according to the breadth 
of the blade into half-inch chiſſels, quarter-inch chifſels, &c, They 
have alſo different names, according to the different uſes to which 
they are applied; as, 1. The farmer, uſed by carpenters, &c. juſt 
after the work is ſcribed; it is ſtruck with a mallet. 2. The 
paring-chifſel, which is uſed in paring off the irregularities made by 
the former : this is preſſed by the workman's Moulder, 3- The 
ſkew-former cleanſes acute angles with the point of it's narrow 
edge. 4. The mortice-chi/ſel, uſed in cutting dee ſquare holes 
in wood, for mortices : it is narrow, but thick and ſtrong, to en- 
dure hard blows. 5. Socket-chrſels, having their ſhank made with 
a hollow ſocket at top, to receive a ſtrong wooden ſprig fitted into 
it with a ſhoulder, 6. Ripping-chiſſel, having a blunt edge, with 
no baſil, uſed in tearing two pieces of wood aſunder. And 7. The 
ee, 

CHIT, the name of an inſtrument uſed in cleaving laths. 

CHITSEE, in botany, the name of a Chineſe tree, calledalſo sErsx. 

CHI-TUA, in the materia medica, a kind of lignum aloes, of a 
reddiſh. colour and fine ſcent, Se OR Tg 3 
_ CHIVALRY, in antiquity, an inſtitution which ſucceeded the 
CRUSADES, and which, though founded in caprice, and productive 
of extravagance, had a very conliderable influence .in refining the 
manners of the European nations, during the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. The objects of this inſtitution 
were, to check the inſolence of over-grown oppreſſors, to ſuccour 
the diſtreſſed, to reſcue the helpleſs Fm captivity, to prote& or 
avenge women, orphans; and eccleſiaſtics, who could not bear 
arms in their own defence, to redreſs wrongs; and to remove 
grievances, Valour, gallantry, and religion; were blended in this 
inſtitution 5 men were trained to knighthood by long previous dif- 
cipline ; they were admitted inte the order by ſolemnities no leſs 
devout than pompous ; every perſon of noble birth courted the ho- 
nour ; it was deemed a diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, and mo- 
narchs were found to receive it from the hands of private gen- 
tlemen, _ 5 

Chivarkv, in law, is a tenure of land by knight- ſervice; 
whereby the tenant was anciently bound to perform ſervice in war 
to the king, or to the meſne lord of whom he held by that tenure. 
Theſe tenures were aboliſhed by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 
_ CHIUDENDO, in Italian muſic, is the ending or finiſhing: 
thus we ſay, chindends col ritornello, cal Varia, to end with a Ri- 
TORNELLO; or with an air. g 

CHIVEN, in zoology, a name given by many to the Mus cIAA, 
or fly-catcher, a ſmall bird little bigger than the wren. 

CHIVES, or CnIEVxs, in botany, the ſmall knobs growing on 


\ A 


the ends of the fine threads, or ſtamina of flowers: by Ray and 


others called alſo apices. See ANTHERE. | 

CH1VEs, a very {mall ſpecies of the onion kind. 

CHIUM vinum, Chian wine, or wine of the growth of the 
iſland of Chios, now Scio, is recommended by Dioſcorides, as af- 
fording a good nouriſliment, fit to drink, leſs diſpoſed to intoxi- 
cate; endued with the virtue of reſtraining defluxions, and a proper 
ingredient in opthalmic medicines. Hence Scribonius Largus di- 
rects the dry ingredients in celhria for the eyes, to be made up 
with the Chian wine. N 

CHIUN, in Hebrew antiquity, occurs in the prophet Amos, 
and is cited in the Acts. St. Luke reads that paſſage thus: « Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the ſtar of your Rem- 
phan, figures which ye made to worſhip them.” The import of 
the Hebrew is as follows: “ Ye haye borne the tabernacle of your 
kings, and the pedeſtal (the ch of your images, the ſtar of your 
gods, Which i made to yourſelves.” | | 

CHIUREA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers to 
the @POSSUM. | 


CHLANA, in antiquity, a thick ſhaggy uppet garment, worn 


over the ana. 
. a ſmall upper garment; anciently worn by 
children, 

CHLAM XS, a military habit, worn by the ancients over the 
tunica. It belonged to the patricians; and was the fame in time of 
war, that the 7oga was in = time of peace; This ſort of gown 
was called pictu, from the rich embroidery with figures in Phrygian 
work; and purpurea, becauſe the ground-work was purple. The 


chlamydes of the emperors were all purple, adorned with a golden or 
embroidered border, 


CHLIASMA, in medicine; a warm and moiſt fermentation. 

CHLOEIA, in antiquity; a feſtival celebrated at Athens in ho- 
nour of Ceres, to whom, under the name Xacy i. e. graſs, they ſa- 
criſiced a ram. 5 | 

CHLORA, in botany, a plant whoſe calyx is compoſed of eight 
leaves, the corolla has a ſingle petal, and is divided into eight 2 
tions; the capſule conſiſts of a ſingle cell with two valves, con- 


taining many feeds, It is a genus of the oftandria monogynia 
clals. 


CHLOREUS, in ornithology, a name by which ſome have 


called the emberiza lutea, or common yellow-hammer. 
CHLOREUS is alſo a name by which many of the earlieſt writers 
have called the gallula, a very elegant and beautiful bird of the thruſh 


kind, a!mott intirely yellow. 
6 0 CHLORITES» 
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CHLORIT ES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of green jaſper, but 
almoſt as pellucid as the coarſer emeralds. Sce JASPER. 

CH LOROCHRYSUS, in zoology, the name by which Linnæus 
calls the yellowiſh green beetles. | 

CHLOROSIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe commonly called the green 
ſickneſs, incident to girls, maids, widows, and even wives, whoſe 
huſbands are deficient, 

Various are the ſymptoms of this diſorder, as a feveriſh habit of 
8 vomiting, difficulty of breathing, and longing for unnatural 
8. 


As to the cure, Aſtruc recommends borax, mineral waters, elec- 

tuaries made of preparations of ſteel, the martial flowers, &c. aſa- 

feetida, aloes and myrrh, emollient baths, frequent evacuations, and 
exerciſe ; but above all, matrimony. 

CHNUS, in Hippocrates, fine ſoft wool, to which he compares 
am aqueous ſpleen, on account of it's ſoftneſs. 

CHOANA, a term applied by ancient anatomiſts to a cavity in 
the brain, like a funnel ; called alſo pelvis. 

CHOASPITES, a ſpecies of the chryſepraſius, a gem of a mixed 
colour between yellow and green. 

CHOCK, a ſea-term for a wedge uſed to confine a caſk, &c. to 
prevent it from fetching a way when the ſhip is in motion. 

CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake or confectivn, prepared of cer- 
tain drugs; the baſis, or principle whereof, 1s the cocoa-nut. 

The name chocolate is alſo given to a drink prepared from this 
cake, of a duſky colour, ſoft, and oily ; uſually drank hot, and 

eſteemed not only an excellent food, as being very nouriſhing, but 
alſo a good medicine, at leaſt a diet, for keeping up the warmth of 
the ſtomach, and aſliſting digeſtion. 

CHOCOLATE, original manner of making. The method firſt uſed 
by the Spaniards was very ſimple, and the ſame with that in uſe 
among the Indians: they only uſed cacao- nut, maiſe, and raw ſugar, 
as expreſſed from the canes, with a little achiotl, or rocou, to give 
it a colour ; of theſe four drugs, ground between two ſtones, and 
mixed together in a certain 3g 5557S they made a kind of bread, 
which ſerved them equally for ſolid food, and for drink; eating it 
when hungry, and ſteeping it in hot water when thirſty, 

CHOCOLATE, method F making, now in uſe among the Spaniards f 
Mexico. The fruit being gathered from the cacao-tree, is dried in 
the ſun, and the kernel taken aut, and roaſted at the fire in an 
iron pan pierced full of holes; then pounded in a mortar ; then 

round on a marble ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, till 
it be brought into the conſiſtence of a paſte ; mixing with it more 
or leſs ſugar, as it is to be more or leſs ſweet. In proportion as 
the paſte advances, they add ſome long pepper, a little achiotl, and, 


laſtly, vanilla: ſome add cinnamon, cloves, and aniſe; and thoſe . 


who love perfumes, muſk and ambergris. 

Among us, in England, the chvco/ate is chiefly made thus ſimple 
and unmixed, though (perhaps not unadulterated) of the kernel of 
the cacao z excepting that ſumetimes ſugar, and ſometimes vanilla, 
is added : any other ingredients being ſcarce known among us. 

The neweſt chocolate is eſteemed the beſt ; the drug never keeping 
well above two years, but uſually degenerating much before that 
time. 

It is to be kept in brown paper, put up in a box; and that in 
another, in a dry place. 

CHOENICIS, in the ancient ſurgery, the trepan. ; 

CHOENIX, an Attic dry meaſure, containing a forty-eighth 
part, of a mendimnus, or ſix buſhels. It likewiſe contained three 
cotylz, or one ſextanus and a half, which is two pounds and a 

uarter. It's mark was a & with a y over it. 

CHOERINLZ, a kind of fea-ſhells, anciently uſed in voting. 

CHOES, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival in honour of 
Bacchus, anciently celebrated in the month Antheſterion. 

CHOIR, that part of the church or cathedral where choriſters 
ſing divine ſervice: it is ſeparated from the - chancel, where the 
communion is celebrated; and alſo from the nave of the church 
where the people are placed: the patron is ſaid to be obliged to re- 

air the chi of the church. 

In the time of Conſtantine, the chair was ſeparated from the 
nave; and in the 12th century they began to incloſe it with walls; 
but the ancient balluſtrades have been ſince reſtored, for the ſake of 
the beauty of architecture, f | 

CHo1R, in nunneries, is a large hall adjoining to the body of 
the church, ſeparated by a grate, where the nuns ling the office. 

CHOIR K. is that ſung in a chorus, as in x Tor. Jam 

CHOIROS, in ichthyology, the cernua or acerina of the Latins, 
called by us the ruffe, This fiſh is molt probably a ſpecies of 

rch. 

PF CHOLAGOGUES, medicines which purge the bile downward. 

Of this kind are manna, caſlia, roſes, ſena, rhubarb, aloes, ta- 

marinds, jalap, ſcammony, &c. It is ſuppoſed that antimonial 

e work more powerfully in the bile than any other reme- 
ies. | 

CHOLEDOCHUS, in anatomy, from voy, choler, and Jey9- 
A, I receive or contain, is a common epithet for the gall-bladder, 
the hepatic veſſels, and the common gall duct which communicates 
with Ge duodenum. 

CHOLERA-MORBLS, a ſudden overflowing of the bile, or 

bilious matters, both upwards and downwards. See BILIO us. 

This diſorder is ſuppoſed to proceed from the great abundance 
of bilious humours, which, being very acrimonious, vellicate the 

membranes of the {ſtomach and inteſtines, and by that means occa- 
fion unuſual and violent contractions. | 

It generally attacks people about the latter end of ſummer ; and 
frequently proceeds from ſurfeits. The cure depends upon large 
quantities of chicken broth, drank ſo as to excite vomiting plen- 
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tifully; the broth is alſo to be injected clyſterwiſe; after which the 


cure is to be completed by laudanum, given at proper ; 

in proper doſes. Ihe tree uſe of the coluimbe ron — _ 

an excellent remedy in this diſeaſe. ; ound 
CHOLOBAPHIS, in natural hiſtory, a Greek name for 

culiar kind of emerald, which was inferior to many others, 4 of ; 

a colour tending to yellow. * 
CHOLOMA, or Chorossis, a term uſed by Galen for 

diſtortion of a member, or depravation of it with reſpect to ON 


tion. It alſo denotes the halting or lame neſs of a leg, cauſed 
luxation. 0 


CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the name of a pair f 
muſcles ariling from the cartilaginous proceſs of the os Hl, * 
meeting in the baſe of the tongue, where they are inſerted: thi 
pair is not found in all ſubjects, Wer 

CHONDROPTERYGIL, in ichthyology, one of the five orde 
or ſubdiviſions of fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe. the 
rays of the fins are apy wy differing in little from the cy 
brane that conſtitutes the fin; they have Nikewiſe cartilages inſicad 
of bones; and the mouth is for the moſt part ſituated in the lone 

art of the body. y 

CHONDROS, in old writers, the ſame as alica : it is likewiſe 
the Greek word tor cartilage; and allo fignitics ſome grumous con. 
cretion, as of maſtich or trankincenſe. 

CHONDROSYNDESMUS, an ancient term, ſigniſy ing 2 car- 
tilaginous ligament. | 

CHOP-CHURCH, or CHURCH-CHOPPER, a nick name given 
to perſons, who make a practice of exchanging benefices. 

hough it was uſed by an old ſtatute in the ſenſe of trade, 
Broke ſays, it was no occupation, but only permiſlible by law. 

CHOPIN, or CHOPINE, a liquid mealure, uſed both in Scotland 
and France, and equal to half a pint. 

CHORAGIUM, in antiquity, denotes all the theatrical habi: 
and other implements belonging to the chorus; and ally the tiring. 
room where they were kept. 

CHoORAG1UM likewiſe ſignified the exequies of a young woman, 
who died before ſhe was marriageable, . | 

CHORAGUS, in antiquity, the principal perſon, or leader in 
the chorus, 

Cho Adi, certain Athenian citizens, who hired the players, 
ſingers, dancers, muſicians, &c. at the celebration of public feſ- 
tivals. 

CHORAIC muſic, that which, by reaſon of the variety of it's 
different motions, was preper for dancing. 

CHORAL, any perſon, who, by virtue of any of the orders of 
or clergy, was anciently admitted to fit and ſerve God in the 
Choir. 8 

CHORD, or Cos, primarily denotes a ſlender rope or cordage. 

CHORD, or CHORDA, in anatomy, a little nerve compoſed by a 
combination of ramuli of the fifth and ſeventh pairs, and extended 
in the manner of a chord, under the membrane of the drum of che 
car. 
CHoRDS, /ine of, one of thelines of the SECTOR and PLAIN SCALE, 

CHORD is allo lumetimes uled for accord; as the common chords 
to ſuch a baſs tune, meaning it's third, fifth, and octave. 

CHORD is allo uſed in mulic for the note qr tone to be touched 
or * in this ſenſe, the fifth is {aid to conſiſt of five chords or 
lounds, 

CHoRD, CHoORDA, in geometry, a right line connecting the two 
extremes of an arch. | 

Or, it is a right line, terminated at each extreme in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, without paſſing through the center, and 
dividing the circle into two 1 parts, called ſegments. Such 


yet 


is the line AB, Plate 168, fix. 6. 


CORD of the complement of an arch is the chord that ſubtends 
the reſt of the arch; or ſo much as makes up the arch a ſemi- 
circle. 

The ched is perpendicular to a line drawn from the center of 
the circle to the middle of the arch, as CE; and has the ſame diſ- 
poſition thereto, as the chord, or {tring of a bow, has to the arrow; 
which occaſioned the ancient geometricians to call this line the 
chord of the arch, and the other the ſagitta, or arrow; the former 
of which names is ſtill continued, though the latter is diſuſed. 
What the ancients called ſagitta, is now termed the verled line, 

Halt the chord of the double arch B D, is what we now call 
the right {ine ; and the exceſs of the radii beyond the c/97d, D U, 
the verſed inc. e 

The chord of an angle, and the chsrd of it's complement to a 
whole circle, are the ſame thing: the ch, of fifty degrees is ally 
the chord of 310, 

It is demonſtrated in geometry, that the radius C E, biſecting 
the chord BA in D, does alſo biſect the arch in E, and is per- 
pn to the chord A B, and vice verſa : and again, if the right 
ine N E, biſe& the chord AB, and be perpendicular thereto; that 
it paſſes through the center, and does biſect both the arch ALB, 
and the circle ANB. | : 

Hence we derive ſeveral uſeful corollarics : as, 1. To divide à 
given arch AB into two equal parts; draw a perpendicular to the 
middle point D of the chord A b ; chis biſects the given arch AB. 

2. To deſcribe a circle, that ſhall paſs through any three points, 
A,B, C, g. 7. From A and C deſcribe arches interſecting in 
and E; and allo others, G and H, from C and B: draw the right 
lines DE and G H; the point of interſection I, is the center of 
the circle to be deſcribed through A, B, and C. 

Demonſtration. For the points A, B, and C, are in the periphery 
of ſome circle; and therefore the lines AC and CB are cd: 
but ED is perpendicular to AC, aud GH to BC; ED _ 
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C., and GH biſects BC; wherefore each paſſes through the 
* Now as DE and GH only interſect in I; I will be the 
a a circle, paſſing through the given points A, C, and B. 
"Hence aſſuming three points in the periphery, or arch, of any 

ircle the center may be found, and the given arch completed : 
= 85 alſo, if three points of one periphery do agree or coincide 
m ee points of another; the whole peripheries agree, and 
therefore the circles are equal. 5 oh 

And hence, laſtly, every 97 4 may be inſcribed ina circle. 

The chord of an arch AB (fg. 6,) and the radius CE, being 

ven; to find the chord of the half-arch AE. From the. ſquare 
of the radius C E, ſubtract the ſquare of half the given chord A D, 
the remainder is the {quare of DC; from which extract the ſquare 
root ; and then D C ſubtracted from the radius E C, leaves E. 
Add 'the ſquares of A D. and EO; the ſum is the ſquare of A E: 
whence, the root being extracted, we have the chord of the half- 
_— or Corps, in muſic, denote the ſtrings or lines, by 
whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound is excited ; and by whoſe 
diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. They are 

called cords or chords from the Greek ou, a name which the 
_ phylicians give to the inteſtines; in regard the ſtrings of mulical 
inſtruments are ordinarily made of guts; _ others are made 
of braſs or iron wire; as thole of ſpinets, harpſichords, &c. : 

Chords of gold wire, in harpſichords, yield a found almoſt twice 
as ſtrong as thoſe of braſs: chords, or ſtrings, of ſteel, yield a a 
feebler ſound than thoſe of braſs; as being both leſs heavy and leſs 
1 5 Perrault obſerves, that of late they have invented a way of 
changing the chords, to render the {ound ſtronger, without altering 

tone. 
11 fixth chord of baſs-viols, and the tenth of large theorbos, 
conſiſt of fifty threads or guts: there are ſome of them an hun- 
red feet long, twiſted and poliſh:d with equifetum, or horſe- 

il. 

8 Cnorps, for the drvifim of, ſo as ta conſtitute any given interval, 
the rules are as follow: 1. To aſſign ſuch part of a therd AB, 
as ſhall conſtitute any concord, v. g. a fifth, or any other interval, 
with the whole. 

Divide A B into as many parts, as the greateſt number of the 
interval has units; v. g. the fifth being 


2:3, the line is divided into 3. Of C 
theſe take as many of the leſſer number, A | | B 
v. g. 22 AC; then is AC the part 1 2 3 


ſought: that is, two lines, whoſe length 
are to each other as AB to AC, make a fifth. 

Hence, if it be required to find ſeveral different ſections of the 
line AB, v. g. ſuch as ſhall be 8ve, 5th, and 3d g: reduce the 
given ratios 1: 2, 2: 3, and 4 Z to one fundamental; the ſe- 
ries becomes 30: 24, 20, 15. The fundamental is 30; and the 
ſections fought are 24, third g; 20 the fifth; and 15, the oc- 
dave. | 

2. To find ſeveral ſections of a line AB, that from the leaſt, 
gradually to the whole, thall contain a given ſeries of intervals 
in any given order, viz. fo that the leaſt to the next greater contains 
a third g; that to the next greater, a fifth; and that to the whole, an 
octave, 

Reduce the three ratios 4: 5. 2: 3, 1: 2, to one ſeries; hence 
we have 8: 10: 15: 30: divide the 


Une into the number of parts of the e 1 30 
greatelt extreme of the feries, viz. 30, A——|-J——|———B 
we have the ſections ſought at the E 


points of diviſion, anſwering the ſeveral 

numbers of the ſeries, viz. at the points C, D, and E; fo that 
—_ to AD is a third, AD to AE a fifth, and AE to AB 
octave. 

3. To divide a line AB into two parts, to contain betwixt them 
any interval, v. g. a fourth. 

Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the interval, 
v. g. 3: 4; and the line divided into 
as many parts as the the ſum contains, 4 7 
v. g. 7; taken to any of the given 
numbers, v. g. 4, or C, gives the C 
thing ſouglu. 

4. For the harmonical diviſian of chords. To find two ſections 
of a line, which with the whole ſhall be in harmonical proportion, 
with regard to their quantity. 

Take any three numbers in harmonical proportion, as 3, 4» 6; 
and divide the whole line into as many parts as the greateſt of 
theſe three numbers, v. g. 6; and at the points of diviſion an{wer- 
ing uy other two numbers, v. g. 3 and 4, you have the ſect ions 
ought. 

5. To find two ſections of a line, which together with the whole 

all be harmonica], with reſpe& to quality, or tune. 

Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g- 2, 3, 
and 8, and divide the line by the greateſt ; the points of diviſion 
anſwering the other two, give the ſections ſought. 

6. To divide a chord AB, in the moſt ſimple manner, fo as to 
exhibit all the original concords. 

Divide the line into two equal parts at C, and ſubdivide the 
part CB into equal parts at D; and | 
again, the part CD into two equal CED 
parts at E. Here AC to ABis an A———---l B 
octave; AC to AD a fifth; AD to - 
AB a fourth; AC to AE a third g: AE to ADa third I: AE 
to E B a ſixth g; and AE to AB a ſixth 1. 

To find the number of vibrations made by a muſical chr or 
ning, in a given time, it's weight, length, and tenſion being 


| 


8 


ren. Let N repreſent the weight of the chord; L it's length; 
p the tenſion, or 3 equivalent to it, by which the chord is 
extended; and D the length of a given pendulum; þ the circum- 
ference of a circle, the diameter of which is 1: then will the 
number of vibrations made by the given chord, while the pendulum 


DP 
vibrates once, be expreſſed by * LN If we take L for the num- 


ber of inches and decimals contained in the length of the chord, 
and the proportion of the tenſion to the weight of the chord as 
n to 1, then will the number of vibrations of the chord in on- 


ſecond be 55\/ — 4 — . Where 355 denotes the proportion of 
11 | 


the circumference to the diameter of the circle ; and 39.2 the 
length of a 2 vibrating ſeconds, in inches and decimals 
of an inch, Engliſh meaſure, This laſt expreſſion coincides with 
Mr. Euler's rule, only we here expreſs in Engliſh what he gives 
in Rhinland meaſure. To illuſtrate this rule by an example : ſup- 
poſe the length of the chord to be 18.7 inches, it's weight 6 
grains, and the. tenſion or weight extending this chord to de 816. 


troy, or 46080 grains. Then L 18.7, and 2 


2 
7432. The number of vibrations therefore by the rule will be 
355, / 39:-2X7432 


113 18.7 TOR 


By logarithms the rule may be thus expreſſed, L+ We 
2 


Where L is the logarithm of the ratio of a pe 


| | ndulum, vibrating 
ſeconds, to the length of the given ftring ; the logarithm of 


the ratio of the tention to the weight of the ſtring; C the loga- 
rithm of the ratio of the circumterence of a circle to it's dia- 
meter, or 0.4971500; and laſtly, V = logarithm of the required 
number of vibrations in one ſecond. In every chord, the number 


. * o . . * n . 
of vibrations in a given time will be as 2 that is, the ſquare 


root of the extending weight divided by the weight of the chord, 
and it's length. If therefore chords be of the ame length, their 
vibrations in a given time will be as the ſquare roots of the ex- 
tending weights, divided by the weights of the chords. If chords 
be equal in length and weight, their vibrations will be as the 
ſquare roots of their lengths, multiplied by their weight : that 
is, reciprocally as the lengths of the 3 becauſe the weights of 
the chords will in this caſe be proportional to their lengths. 

Mr. Euler informs us, that he tound the chord, makin 392 vi- 
brations in a ſecond, to be at uniſon with the key, called à in in- 
ſtruments, that is, an octave and ſixth major above the loweſt C 
in our harpſichords or violoncellos. Conlequently, the note C, 
being to a as 3 to Io, will make 118 vibrations in one ſecond. 
And the higheſt C, or c“, as Mr. Euler calls it, being four oc- 
taves above the lowelt ec, will vibrate 1888 times in one ſecond of 
time. Mr. Euler ſuppoſes the limits of the human ear to be, with 


| reſpect to gravity, two octaves lower than C; and with refpe& to 


acuteneſs, two octaves higher than c“. See INTERVAL and VI- 
BRATION. 

CHORDAPSUS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the inteſtines, when 
to the touch they feel like ſtretched cords : it is the ſame with the 
ILIAC paſſion ; Whicha ſee. It ordinarily kills in three or four 
hours, unleſs it comes to ſuppuration. 

CHORDELE, in medicine, an inflammation and contraction of 
the franum, and the under part of the penis; ſo as to render erec- 
tion paintul. 

It happens in gonorrhceas, and is generally proportional to the 
degree of the virus received; fo that in yirulent gonorrhœas, it is 
uſually a very troubleſome ſymptom. 

It procceds from the acrimony of the matter which runs from 
the urethra, irritating the under part of the penis; by which it is, 
as it were, tied or eld forcibly downwards in erection, eſpecially 
it's frenum. Dr. Rutherford attributes it to the inflammation and 
ſwelling of the corpus cavernsſum urethre. When the acrimony, is 
conſiderable, it ſometimes gives rite to unnatural erections, or the 
ſymptom called a priapiſm. | 

It the chore be violent, or does not decreaſe proportionally to 
the other ſymptoms in the gonorrhoeas, an emetic turbith mi- 
neral is uſually given with ſucceſs; it cauling a revulſion from the 
art. 

F CHOREPISCOPUS, or cuntry- biſhop, an afliſtant to a biſhop, 
firſt introduced into the church when the dioceſes became enlarged 
by the converſion of the pagans in the country or villages at a diſ- 
tance from the mother church. 

CHORFPISCOPUS is alſo the name of a dignity in ſome cathedrals 
in Germany, fignitying the fame with chor1-epiſcopus, or biſhop of 
the choir. The firſt chanter in che church ot Cons is called 


chori-ep1 ropes 

C He REUS, in ancient poetry, the ſame with TROCHEE. 

CHORIAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of four 
ſyllables, whereot the firſt and laſt are long, and the two middle 
ones are ſhort; or, which is the ſame thing, it is made up of a 
trocheus and ambus ; ſuch as the word ids. 

CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior :nembrane which inveſts 
the fatus in the womb; it is thick, ſpn:.gy, and villoſe, and fur- 


' niſhed with a vaſt apparatus of blood veſſels. It is contiguous to the 
uterus, and is ſeparable into two membranes or parts. 


CHORIST, or CHORISTER, one who ſings in the choir. 

CHORIZANTES, the name of a ſe& in Germany, anne 
1374, by ſome called Dzmoniacs, that aſſembled in ſtreets and 
churches. 


CHORO 
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da capella, the grand chorus. 


CHOROBATES, a kind of water-level among the ancients, of 


the form of the letter T, according to Vitruvius. 


CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a map, deſcriptive of 


ſome country or 1 oc 


Chorography difters from GEOGRAPHY, as the deſcription of a 
particular country does from that of the whole earth ; and from 


TOPOGRAPHY, as the deſcription of a country differs from that of 


a town or diſtrict. 

CHOROIDES, an epithet applied to ſeveral membranes, 
which, on account of the multitude of their veſſels, reſemble the 
CHORION, 

CHOROIDES is particularly uſed for the inner membrane, which 
immediately inveſts the brain ; ſo called, as being intermingled 
with a great number of blood veſſels, like the chorion: it is more 
uſually denominated the pia mater. 

CHOROIDES plexus, or lacts, is a knot of veins and arteries in 


the anterior ventricle of the brain, woven out of the branches of 


the carotid. 
CHORONDES is likewiſe applied to the inner and poſterior tunic 


of the eye, immediately under the /cler2tica, the inferior lamella of 


which is called the unica ruyſchiana. It is full of veſſels, ſoft, thin, 
and black, and it's inner or concave ſurface is very ſmooth and 
poliſhed. M. le Cat ſtrenuouſiy defends Mariotte's opinion, that 
the choroid coat, which is the production of the pia mater, and not 
the retina, is the immediate organ of viſion. Ihe retina, accord- 
ing to him, is to the choraid what the epidermis is to the ſkin; re- 
ceiving the impreſſion of light, and preparing it for it's proper or- 

n. The choroides appears quite brown under the retina in chil- 
Tron, and grows conſiderably brighter as they advance in age. 

CHORDS, in dramatic poetry, one or more perſons preſent 
on the ſtage during the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be by- 
ſtanders, without any ſhare in the action. 

Tragedy in it's origin was no more than a ſingle chorus, who 


trod the ſtage alone, and without ne Con, ſinging dithyrambics, 


or hymns in honour of Bacchus. heſpis, to relieve the chorus, 
added an actor. who rehearſed the adventures of ſome of their he- 
roes ; and Æſchylus, finding a ſingle perſon too dry an entertain- 


ment, added a ſecond, at the ſame time reducing the ſinging of 


the chorus, to make more room for the recitative. But when once 
tragedy began to be formed, the recitative, which at firſt was in- 
tended only as an acceſſory part to give the chorus a breathing- 
time, became a principal part of the tragedy. At length, however, 
the chorus became inſerted and incorporated into the action: ſome- 
times it was to ſpeak, and then their chief, whom they called co- 

heus, ſpoke in behalf of the reſt : the ſinging was performed by 
the whole company; ſo that when the corypheus ſtruck into a ſong, 
the chorus immediately joined him. | 

The chorus ſometimes alſo joined the actors in the courſe of 
the repreſentation, with their plaints and lamentations, on account 
of any unhappy accidents that befel them: but the proper func- 
tion, and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, was, to ſhew 
the intervals of the acts: while the actors were behind the ſcenes, 
the chorus engaged the ſpectators; their ſongs uſually turned on 
what was exhibited, and were not to contatn any thing but what 
was ſuited to the ſubject, and had a natural connection with it; 
ſo that the chorus concurred with the actors for advancing the action. 
In the modern tragedies the chorus is laid aſide, and the muſic ſup- 
plies it's place. 

This retrenchment Mr. Dacier thinks to be of ill conſequence, 


and that it robs tragedy of a great part of it's luſtre; he there- 
fore judges it neceſlary to re-eſtabliſh it, not only on account of 


the regularity of the piece, but alſo to correct, by prudent and 
virtuous reflections, any extravagances that might fall from the 
mouths of the actors, when under any violent paſſion, 

Mr. Dacier obſerved alſo, that there was a chorus, or grex, in the 
ancient comedy; but this is ſuppreſſed in the new comedy, becauſe 
it was uſed to reprove vices by attacking particular perſons; as the 
chorus of the tragedy was laid aſide to give the greater probability 
to thoſe kinds of intrigues which require ſecrecy. 

CHoRus, to give the, among the Greeks, was to purchaſe a 
dramatic piece of the poet, and defray the expences of repreſen- 
tation. 

Cnokus, in muſic, is when, at certain periods of a ſong, the 
whole company are to join the ſinger in repeating certain couplets 
or verſes. 


CHOSE, Fr. thing. In law, it is uſed in various circumſtances, 
and with various epithets; as, 

CHosE in action, is not any thing corporeal, but only a right, 
v. g. an annuity, obligation, covenant, &c. 

Coe in actian may alſo be called chſe in U kene, as having no 
real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſſefſion; being a thing, 
as it is expreſſed, rather in potentia than in eſſe. 

Chos k, Vocal, is ſomething annexed to a place, v. g. a mill. 

Cuost, tranſitory, ſomething moveable, and which may be tranſ- 
ported from place to place. 

CHOUAN, in the materia medica, the name of a ſmall 
ſeed, called by ſome carmine feed. It is a very light and chaffy 
ſecd, in a great meaſure reſembling worm-ſeed, of an acid taſte, 
and a yellowiſh green colour, but is larger than worm-ſecd, 

CHOUS, in the eaſtern military orders, the title of the meſſen- 
ers of the divan of janiſaries. When a perſon is firſt advanced to 
it, he is called a cuchuck, or little ch2us ; after this he is advanced to 

be the alloy chous, that is, the meſſenger ry the ceremonies ; and from 
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this, having paſſed through the office of petelna, or 
the af-Qs of the body, he is advanced to bs the 43 ch nice of 

CHOUX, in natural hiſtory; a name given by the Frencl 
ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh of the cordiforni or bucardium kind; 222 

CHOW DER-beer, a provincial phraſe of Devonſhire, denoti 
a cheap and eaſily prepared drink; highly commended for prever ns 
the ſcurvy in long voyages, or for the cure of it where it ma 5 
been contracted. It is prepared in the followin manner: N 
twelve gallons of water; in which put three pounds and a half e 
black ſpruce ; boil it for three hours, and having taken out the f 
or ſpruce, mix with the liquor ſeven pounds of melaſſes, and; f 
boil it up; ſtrain it through a lieve, and, when railk arms gl 
it about four ſpoonfuls of yeaſt to work it. In two or three 3 
{top the bung of the caſk, and in ſive or fix days, when fine; bottl 
it for drinking. Two gallons of melaſſes are ſuſficient for an I fl 
head of liquor; but if melaſſes cannot be procured, treacle or conrſ 
** will anſwer the purpoſe. , 

-HRABRATE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the writers 
of the middle ages to a pellucid ſtone, ſaid to have great virtues 
againſt diſorders of the liver and ſpleen. 

CHREMPS; in ichthyology, a ym of ſparus, with the fecond 
ray of the belly fin terminating in a kind of briſtle, 

CHRENECRUDA, a term occurring in writers of the middle 
age, and expreſſing a cuſtom of thoſe times, but it's ſignification is 
doubtful. It is mentioned in Lege Salica, Tit. 61, which ſys 
he who kills a man, and hath not wherewithal to ſatisfy the law, * 
pay the fine, makes oath that he has delivered up every thing he was 
poſſeſſed of; the truth of which muſt be confirmed by the vaths of 
twelve other perſons; 

CHRISM, from gow, I anzint, oil conſecrated by the biſhop 
and uſed in the Romith and Greek churches, in the adminiſtration 
of baptiſm, confirmation, ordination, and extreme unction, which 
is prepared on Holy "Thurſday with much ceremony, In Spain, it 
was anciently the cultom for the biſhop to take one third of a ſol 
for the chriſm diſtributed to each church, on account of the balſam 
that entered it's compoſition. 

A French writer obſerves, there are two kinds of chriſm; the one 
prepared of oil and balſam, uſed in baptiſm, confirmation, and or. 
dination ; the other of oil alone, * — by the biſhop, uſed 
anciently for the catechumens, and ſtill in extreme union. 

The action of impoling the chriſm, is called chriſmation: this the 
3 of the Romiſh divines hold to be the next matter of the 

acrament of confirmation. 

The chriſmation in baptiſm is performed by the prieſt; that in 
confirmation by the biſhop ; that in ordination, &c, is more uſually 
ſtyled unction. 

CHRISM pence, a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop by the pa- 
rilh-clergy, for their chriſm, conſecrated at Eaſter for the enſuing 
year: this was afterwards condemned as ſimoniacal. 

CHRISOM, CRRISsMAILE, was anciently the face-cloth, or 
piece of linen laid over the child's head when 1t was baptized. 

Whence, in our bills of mortality, children who die in the month, 
are called chriſams. The time between the child's birth and bap- 
tiſm, was alſo called chriſomus. i 

CHRIST, xe, an appellation uſually given to our Saviour, 
anſwering exactly to the Hebrew Meſſiah, and ſignifying one that is 
anointed, His anointing muſt be underſtood in a figurative, ſpiri- 
tual ſenſe, to denote his delignation or appointment to the office of 
a Meſſiah, 

As the holy unction was anciently given to kings, prieſts, and 
prophets, ſo by deſcribing the promiſed Saviour of the world under 
the name of anointed, it was ſufficiently made appear that the qua- 
vr of king, prophet, and high prieſt, would all evidently meet in 

im, 

CHRIST, order of, a military order, founded in 1318, by Diony- 
ſius I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles againſt the Moors. 

The arms of the order are, gules, a patriarchal croſs, charged 
with another croſs argent. They had their reſidence, at firſt, at 
Caltromarin ; afterwards they removed to the city of Thomar, as 
being nearer to the Moors of Andaluſia and Eſtramadura. 

CHrisrT is alſo the name of a military order in Livonia, inſti- 
tuted in 1205, by Albert, biſhop of Riga. The end of their inſti- 
tution was to defend the new Chriſtians who were ſucceſſively con- 
verted in Livonia, but were perſecuted by the hcathens. 

They wore on their cloaks a ſword with a croſs over it ; whence 
they were alſo denominated brothers of the ſword. 

CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to Chriſt. 

The king of France bears the title of the mot chriſtian king : the 
origin of which is traced up to Gregory the Great. ; 

HRISTIAN religion, or CHRISTIA*ITY, the religion inſtituted 
by Jeſus Chriſt, comprehending doctrines of faith, and rules of prac- 
tice ; all of which are contained in the Old and New Teſtaments, 
and are deſigned to recover mankind from ignorance and vice, from 
guilt and death, to true knowledge and virtue, to the divine favour, 
and everlaſting life, | : 

If we examine the nature and tendency of thereligion itſelf which 
was taught by Chriſt, and by the apoſtles in his name, we ſhall find 
it to be worthy of God. It retaineth all the excellencies of the Old 
Teſtament revelation ; for our Saviour came not to deſtroy the law 
and the prophets, but to fulfil them, and carry the ſcheme of reli- 
gion there laid down to a {till higher degree of excellency. 

The idea given us of God, of his incomparable perfections, and 
of his governing providence, as extending to all his creatures, parti. 
cularly towards mankind, is the nobleſt that can be conceived, an 
the moſt proper to produce worthy affections and diſpoſitions to- 
wards him. Great care is eſpecially taken to inſtruct us to form Ju! 
notions of God's illuſtrious moral excellencies, of his wiſdom, his 
faithfulneſs and truth, his impartial juſtice, and righteouſneſs, : _ 
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ity: but above all, of his goodneſs and love to mankind, 
re gre For contains and exhibits the moſt glorious and at- 
2 Mo diſcoveries and diſplays that were ever made to the world ; 
1 which ſhine forth with the higheſt ſplendor in the equally vene- 
rable and lovely character of it's Author. 

The exceeding riches of the divine grace and mercy are, in the 

ſpel, repreſented in the moſt engaging manner. Pardon and fal- 
vation are there freely offered upon the moſt gracious terms ; the 

chief of ſinners are invited, and the ſtrongeſt poſſible aſſurances 
4 of God's readineſs to receive them, when made truly penitent, 
and deſirous of obtaining ſalvation in the way preſcribed in the ſcrip- 
tures. But at the ſame time, to prevent an abuſe of this goodnels, 
the moſt ſtriking repreſentations are made of God's juſt wrath and 
diſpleaſure againſt thoſe who obſtinately go on in ant ag {in 
and diſobedience. It is eſpecially the glory of the goſpel, that the 
eat realities of an unſeen eternal world are there let in the- molt 
dear and open light; there are clearer diſcoveries made, and far 
ſtronger aſſurances given, of that future life and immortality, than 
were ever given to mankind before. : 

As to the precepts of chriſtianity, they are unqueſtionably holy and 
excellent. The pureſt morality is taught in all it's juſt and noble 
extent, as taking in the whole of our duty towards God, our neigh- 
hours, and ourſelves. : OE 

As to piety towards God, the idea there given of it is venerable, 
amiable, — engaging; we are required to fear God, but it is not 
with a {ervile horror, ſuch as ſuperſtition inſpires, but with a filial 
reverence. We are directed and encouraged to addreſs ourſelves to 
him as our heavenly Father through Jeſus Chriſt his beloved ſon, 
and in his name to offer up our prayers and praiſes, our conſeſſions 
and thankſgivings, with the profoundeſt humility, becoming crea- 
tures deeply ſenlible of their own unworthineſs, and yet with an in- 

nuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to yield the moſt unre- 
erved ſubmiſſion to God as our ſovereign Lord, our moſt wiſe and 
racious governor, and moſt righteous benefactor ; to reſign our- 
Fives to his diſpoſal, and acquieſce in his providential diſpenſations, 
as being perſuaded that he ordereth all things really for the belt ; to 
walk contjnually as in his ſight, and with regard to his approbation, 
ſetting him before us as our great all- ſeeing witneſs and judge, our 
chiefeſt good and higheſt end. Above all, we are required to love 
the Lord our God with all our heart, and mind, and ſtrength ; and 
to ſhew that we love him, by keeping his commandments, by aſpi- 
ring after a conformity to him in his imitable perfections, and by 
endeavouring, as far as we are enabled, to glorify him in the world. 

As to the external worſhip of God, according to the idea given of 
it in the New Teſtament, it is pure and ſpiritual, and hath a noble 
ſunplicity in it. The numerous rites of the Moſaical diſpenſation, 
which, though wiſely ſuited to that time and ſtate, were marks of 
the imperfection of that ceconomy, are now aboliſhed. The ordi- 
nances of chriſtianity, as enjoined in the goſpel, are few in number, 
eaſy of obſervation, and noble in their uſe and ſignificancy. And 
raoreover, in order to render the attainment of divine knowledge, and 
that of our duty, more eaſy and delightful, the holy Spirit is freely 

omiſed to all who crave his aſliſtance, to enlighten our under- 
RE to help our infirmities, to invigorate the facultics of our 
minds, and to lead us into all eſſential and neceſſary truth. 

Not only doth chriſtianity give the moſt excellent directions as to 
the duty we more immediately owe to God, but a mighty ſtreſs 1s 
there laid upon all ſocial duties and ſocial virtues, which it hath a 
manifeſt tendency to promote and improve. The conſtant exerciſe 
of juſtice, and righteouſneſs, and fidelity, is molt expreſsly enjoined: 
the rendering to all their dues, and a diligent diſcharge of the duties 
of our ſeveral ſtations and relations, is bound upon us, not merely 
by civil conſiderations, but as a neceſſary part of religion. 

But what ought eſpecially to recommend chri/tianity is, that a true 
and extenſive benevolence is there carried to the nobleſt height; it 
{trengthens the natural ties of humanity, and adds other facred and 
molt engaging obligations, to bind us ſtill more ſtrongly to one an- 
other, We are taught to love our neighbours as ourſelves, to re- 
Joice in their happineſs, and endeavour to promote it; to do good 
to all as far as we have opportunity; yea, even to extend our bene- 
rolence to our enemies themſelves, and to thoſe that have injured us; 
and to be ready to render good for evil, and overcome evil with 
food. It tends to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs that malice and envy, 

atred and revenge, thoſe boiſterous angry paſſions, thoſe malevo- 
lent affections and diſpoſitions, which have done ſo much miſchief 
in the world. 

As to the exerciſe of ſelf-government, chriſtianity is manifeſtly de- 
ſigned to improve and perfect human nature. It teaches us not on 
to regulate the outward actions, but the inward affections and dif- 
politions of the ſoul; to labour after real purity of heart, ſimplicity 
and podly ſincerity, as that without which no outward appearances 
can be pleaſing in the light of God. It ſtrikes at the root of all our 
diſorders and corruptions, by obliging us to correct and regulate that 
ordinate ſelf-love, which cauſes us to center all our Views in Our- 
lelves, in our own pleaſure, or glory, or intereſt, and by inſtruct- 
mg us to mortify and ſubdue our ſenſual appetites and imclinations. 


t 1s deligned to aſſert the dominion of the rational and moral pow 


ers over the inferior part of our. nature, of the ſpirit over the fleſh, 
Which alone can lay a juſt foundation for that moral liberty, and 
that tranquillity of mind, which it is the deſign of all true philoſo- 
phy to procure and eſtabliſh. 

„ And whereas a too great love of the world, and it's enjoyments, 
us riches, honours, or pleaſures, is the ſource of Rds ir diſor- 
ders in human liſe, and turns us aſtray in our whole courſe, chri/tra- 
my teacheth us to rectify our falſe opinions of theſe things, and not 
to ſeek happineſs in them, but to ſet our affections principally on 


lungs of a tar higher and nobler nature, things eeleſtial and eternal. 
No, 44. OL. ; 1. 


And with regard to the evils of this preſent life and world, it tend. 
eth to inſpire us with the nobleſt fortitude, and to render us ſuperior 
to thoſe evils, as being perſuaded that God will caute them to work 
together for our good, and will over-rule them to our greater happi- 
neſs. It provideth the belt remedy, both againſt our cares and fears, 
eſpecially againſt the fear of death itſelf ; promiſing not only the di- 
vine preſence for our ſupport and comfort when heart and fleſh fail, 
but an aſſurance of glory, honour, immortality, and eternal bleſſed- 
neſs to all who cordially believe in Chriſt, and whoſe lives, conduct, 
and diſpoſitions, are conformable to the dictates and precepts of 
chriſtianity. 

Lo conclude, in the words of a learned and pious divine: “ The 
Chriſtian religion not only oppoſes itſelf to the paſſions, prejudices, 
and corruptions of the whole world around it, but to the innate de- 
pravity and evil propenſities of each individual; and, when ſuffi- 
ciently explained and thoroughly underſtood, by divine illumination, 
mult be allowed to have eſtabliſhed the nobleſt ſyſtem of morality 
and theology that ever the world was bleſſed with, the moſt perfec- 
tive of human nature, and the moſt worthy the perfection and pu- 
rity of an infinitely wiſe, holy, powerful, and gracious God.“ 
. is CHRISTIANITY ; what it's revilers are, their own revilings 

ew. 

CHRISTIANS, thoſe who profeſs to believe and practiſe the chriſtian 
religion, and are baptized in the name of Jeſus Chriſt. 

hen chriſtianity was firſt planted in the world, thoſe who em- 
braced it were known among themſelves by the names of diſciples, 
believers, ele, ſaints, and brethren ; nor did they aſſume the name 
of chriſtians till the year 43, at Antioch, where Paul and Barnabas 
Jointly preached the chriſtian religion. | 

CHRISTIANS of St. John, a corrupt ſet of chriſtians, very nume- 
rous in Baſſora and the neighbouring towns: they formerly inha- 
bited along the river Jordan, where St. John baptized, and from 
thence they had their name. They hold an anniverſary feaſt of five 
days, during which they all go to the biſhop, who baptizes them 
with the baptiſm of St. John. Their baptiſm is alſo performed on 
rivers, and that only on Sundays ; they have no idea of the third 
perſon in the Trinity, nor have they any canonical book, but abun- 
dance full of charms, &c. Their biſhoprics deſcend by inheritance, 
as our eſtates do, though they have the ceremony of. an election. 

CHRISTIANS of St. Thomas, a ſort of chriftians in a peninſula of 
India, on this fide of the gulf: they inhabit chiefly Cranganor, and 
the neighbouring country: thefe admit of no images, and receive. 
only the croſs, to which they pay a great veneration: they affirm, 
that the ſouls of the ſaints do not ſee God till after the day of judg- 
ment : they acknowledge but three ſacraments, viz. baptiſm, orders, 
and the euchariſt: they make no uſe of holy oil in the adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm, but aſter the ceremony anoint the infant with an 
unction compoſed of oil and walnuts, without any benediction. In 
the euchariſt, they conſecrate with little cakes made of oil and ſalt, 
and, inſtead of wine, make uſe of water in which railins have been 
infuſed. 

CHRISTMAS, a ſeſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſerved on 
the 25th of December, in memory of the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Whether this feſtival was always obſerved on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1s a matter of doubt. Dr. Cave is of opinion that it was firlt 
kept by the Eaſtern church in January, and confounded with the 
Epiphany, till, receiving better information from the weſtern 
churches, they changed it to that day. St. Chryſoſtom affirms, that 
it was not above ten years ſince Chriſimas began to be celebrated in 
the church of Antioch upon that day : Clemens Alexandrinus rec- 
kons, from the birth of Chriſt to the death of Commodus, exactly 
one hundred and ninety-four years, one month, and thirteen days ; 
which time, being taken according to the Egyptian account, and 
reduced to the Julian or Gregorian ſtyle, makes the birth of Chriſt 
fall on the 25th or 26th of December; yet, notwithſtanding this, 
the ſame father tells us, that there were ſome who more curiouſ] 
ſearching after the year and day of Chriſt's nativity, affixed the lat- 
ter to the 25th of the month Pachin. Now in that year in which 
Chriſt was born, the month Pachan commenced the 20th of April; 
ſo that according to this computation, Chriſt was born on the 16th 
of May. Hence we may ſee how little certainty there is in this 
matter, ſince ſo ſoon after the event, the learned were divided in 
opinion concerning it. As to the antiquity of this feſtival, the firſt 
footſteps we find of it were in the ſecond century, about the time of 
the emperor Commodus. | 

CHRISTOGENON, from Nero, Chriſt, and yiveur, I am 
born; a faſt, in the Greek church, of forty days, immediately pre- 
ceding the ſuppoſed time of Chriſt's nativity. 

CHRISTOLYTI, in church hiſtory, a ſe& mentioned by Da- 
maſcenus ; ſo called becauſe they maintained that Chriſt deſcended 
into hell, body and ſoul, and that he left both there, aſcending into 
heaven with his divinity alone. 

CHRISTOMACHI, an appellation given to all thoſe heretics 
who deny Chriſt's divinity, or diſſeminate hetetodox opinions cop- 
cerning his incarnation. 


CHROASTACES, a genus of pellucid gems of various colours. 
Sce OPAL and ASTERIA. 

CHROMA, a name anciently applicd to a famous root brought 
from Syria into Greece, and uſed by the women to paint their 
cheeks red. | h 

CHROMA, in rhetoric, denotes a colour, or fair pretence. 

CHROMA, wn the Italian mulic, a note or character of time cal- 
led a quaver. 


CnROMA is alſo a graceful way of ſinging or playing with quavers 
and trilloes. | 
CuroMaA alſo ſigniſies the chromatic diets, or ſemitone minor, 

CuxoMa likewile denotes the genus chromaticum. 


CHROMATIC, 
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CHROMATIC, in the ancient mulic, the ſecond of the three 
kinds into which-the conſonant intervals were ſubdivided into their 
concinnous parts. The other two kinds are enharmonic and d.ato- 
nic. See EXHARMONIC, &c. 

The chromatic abounds in ſemitones : it had it's name by reaſon 
the Greeks marked it with the character of colour, which they call 

au; Or, as P. Parran ſays, becauſe it is the medium between 

he other two, as colour is between black and white ; or becauſe the 
chromatic kind varies, and embelliſhes the diatonic by it's ſeraitones, 
which have the ſame effects in mulic, as the variety of colours have 
in painting. TN ; 

CHROMATIC, in painting, a term uſed to ſignify the colouring, 
which makes the third part in the art of painting. f 

CHROMIS, in zoology, a little fiſh about three inches in length; 
moderately thick, and of a duſky brown colour. Artedi makes it 
only a ſpecies of the ſpar7, caught in the Mediterranean. 

HROMIS is alſo a name given to a large fiſh caught in the Me- 
diterranean, and aliv called uhu. | 

CHRONIC; or CnRONIcAL, among phyſicians, an appellation 
given to diſcaſes that continue a long time, in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe that Toon terminate, and are called acute. According to Dr. 
Cheyne, chronic diſeaſes are ufually owing either to ſome natural de- 
feQ in the conſtitution, or to an irregular manner of living; and 
evacuation of one kind or other is nine parts in ten of their remedy. 

The ſources of chranicul diltempers, ſays the ſame author, are, 1. 
Viſcidity in the juices, or the over-largeneſs of their conſtituent par- 
ticles; which not being ſufficiently broken by the concoctive powers, 
itop or retard the circulation. Or, 2. Too great abundance ol _—P 
acrimonious ſalts; whereby the juices themſelves are rendered fo 
corroſive; as to burſt or wear out the ſolids. Or, 3. A relaxation, 
or want of due force and ſpringineſs of the ſolids themſelves. An 
exceſs in the quantity of our meat and drink begets the firit ; the bad 
condition of the ſame fuods, the ſecond ; and both together, with 
want of due exerciſe, the third. i 

If health conſiſts in a free and uninterrupted circulation of the vi- 
tal juices through the veſſels, and a diſeaſe in an interruption of this 
circulation, we may conceive that an acute diflemper ariles when 
many and extenſive obſtructions occupy a great number of the veſſels 
all of a ſudden ; for then the uſual quantity of blood is impelled 
through a ſmaller ſpace, and returns ſooner to the heart: in conſe- 
quence of this, the contractions of the heart are more frequent, the 
velocity of the circulating juices is greater, the reciprocal action be- 
tween the ſolids and fluids is increaſed, and of courle the heat of the 
body. But when obſtructions are formed by degrees, and by little 
at a time, however extenſive they may become ultimately, no ſuch 
ſudden alteration is induced; but the vital powers, perhaps, by dit- 
charging out of the body a portion of the ſuperfluous juices, find a 
way of preſerving the equilibrium betwixt the ſolids and fluids, and 
of adapting the circulating fluids to the capacity of the pervious veſ- 
ſels, without raiſing a degree of fever ſufficient to impart the name 
of acute to the diſorder. Chronical diſeaſes then may be ſaid to be 
produced in the body by ſome peccancy in the juices, either con- 


| 


trated inſenſibly and by degrees, or elſe left by tome acute diitem- | 


rill cured, 

CHRONICLE, %oovncy, in matters of literature, a ſpecies or 
kind of hiſtory, diſpoſed according to the order of time, and agree- 
ing in molt reſpects with annals. See ANNALS. 

The word chronicle is now become obſolete, being ſeldom uſed 
except in ſpeaking of the old Engliſh hiſtories, as Stow's chronicle, 
Holinthead's chronicle, &c. 

CHRONICLES, 5e of, in the canon of ſcripture, two ſacred 
books, called by the Greeks, paralipamena, wapuheraoueye ; that is, 
remains, additions, or ſupplements, as.containing many circum- 
{tances omitted in the other hiſtorical books. 

In effect, the paralipomena, or chronicles, are an abridgment of 
ſacred hiſt to the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity. The firſt book traces the genealogies of the 1iraelites from 
Adam, deſcribes the death of king Saul, and gives a brief but accu- 
rate account of king David's reign. The ſecond as faithfully traces 
the progreſs of the kingdom of Judah, it's various revolutions, it's 
oy under king Zedekiah, and the reſtoration of the Jews by 

rus. 

"CHRONOGRAM, $2v0ypetuue, a ſpecies of falſe wit, con- 
ſilting in this, that a certain date or epecha is expreſſed by numeral 
letters of one or more verſes: ſuch is that which makes the motto 


of a medal {truck by Guſtavus Adolphus, in 1632 : 
ChrItVs DVX, ergo trI VMphVs. e. g. MDIVVVVXII. 


Such alſo are the two following verſes, made on the duke of 
Weymar, on taking Briſac, in 1638 : 


In VICto forts CeCIDIt Bralsx1s AChILLI, 
I'VngltVr & tanto DIgna, pVeLLa VIro. See ANackan. 


CHRONOLOGICAL, ſomething that belongs or relates to 
chranslogy. | | 

CHRONOLOGICAL charaters, are thoſe by which times are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Some of theſe are natural or aſtronomical ; others are 
artificial or hiſtorical, We allo ſay chronological tables, abridgments, 
machines, &c. 


Of CHRONOLOGY, or the Doclrine of Time, 

CHRONOLOGY, Xp2v9Aoyiz, the ſcience or doctrine of time, ſo 
far as it regards hiſtory, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical. 

The bukneſs of chronology is, to aſcertain and ajljuſt the various 
epochas, æras, and other periods mentioned in hiſtory ; ſo that the 
revolutions of empires and kingdoms, and other remarkable events, 
may be truly ſtated. 


t alſo takes a view of the various 7%i, calenders, and methods 


compendium by Mr, Wells, 


. 


of computing time practiſed by different nations 
gether, and lettles ſuch order and harmony an 
exact time, in which any remarkable event happened, may be c 
tainly known. Mr. Locke well oblerves, that hillory owes os 
chronology it's uſe and beauty; as being, without it, a mere che Y 
jumble of facts confuſedly heaped together, and conlequent]y tn y 
ble of aftording neither pleaſure nor inſtiuction. It's uſe js IP 
great 4 it is called one of the eyes of hiſtory, and ſerves many bt 
purpoles in theology. , 8 
To chronalagy alto belongs the conſideration of the leſſer 
of time, as hour, day, week, month, year, cycle, &c, 
The authors who have written on this ſcience are very numerous: 
among the moderns are Petavius, Voſſius, Uther, Sir Iſaac New, 
&c. and among the ancients, Julius Africanus, Euſebius, Sec“ 
There is alſo an excellent treatiſe of chronebgy by the learned Straw: 
chius, tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Sault, F. R. S. and an uleful 


compates then 1. 
zong them, that the 


diviſions 


5 Chineſe Ci RoNõοLñ.V. | 

No nation has hosted more of it's antiquity than the Chineſe 
but though we allow them to trace their origin as far back as the 
deluge, they have few, if any, authentic records of their hiltory for 
ſo long a period as five hundred years before the Chriftian æra. Ae 
cording to M. Freret, in his Elſays, the Chineſe date the epochs 
of Yao, one of their firſt emperors, about the year 2145, or as others 
ſtate it, 2057 years before Chriſt ; but later authors, who date the 
riſe and pr greſs of the ſciences in China from the grand dynaſty of 
Tcheou, about twelve hundred years before the Chriſtian ra, thew 
that all hiſtorical relations of events prior to the reign of Yao are 
fabulous, 

Newtonian Principles of ChHrROxOLOG v. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that the chronology of ancient king 
doms is involved in the greateſt uncertainty; that the Europeans in 
e had no chranglagy before the Perſian empire, which began 

ve hundred and thirty-ſix years before Chriſt, when Cyrus con- 
quered Darius the Mede ; that the antiquitics of the Greeks are {all 
of fables, becauſe their writings were in verſe only, till the conquett 
of Aſia by Cyrus the Perſian, about which time Pherecydes Syrius, 
and Cadmus Mileſius introduced proſe. After this time ſeveral of 
the Greek hiſtorians introduced the computation by generations, 
The chronolagy of the Latins was ſtill more uncertain : their old te- 
cords were burnt by the Gauls a hundred and twenty years after the 
expulſion of their kings, ſixty- four years before the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, and before Chriſt 388. The c<hr9n9/»gers of Gaul, 
Spain, Germany, Scythia, Sweden, Britain, and Ireland, are of a 
{till later date. For Scythia, beyond the Danube, had no letters, 
till Ulphilas, their biſhop, formed them, about ſix hundred years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, or about A. D. 276. Ger. 
many had none, till it received them from the weſtern empire of the 
Latins, about A. D. 400. The Huns had none in the days of Pro- 


copius, about A. D. 526, Sweden and Norway received them ſtill 


later. 


Sacred CHRONOLOGY. 

The ſyſtems of ſacred chrmn2l2gy have been very various. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, ſince our three biblical copies of principal 
note give a very different account of the firſt ages of the world. The 
Hebrew text reckons about 4000 years from 3 to Chriſt, and to 
the flood 1656 years ; the Samaritan makes this interval longer, and 
reckons from Adam to the flood only 1397 years; and the verſion of 
the Septuagint removes the creation of the world to 60c9 years be- 
fore Chriſt. The interval between the creation and flood, accord- 
ing to Euſebius and the Septuagint, is 2242 years; according 10 
Joſephus and the Septuagint 2256 years ; and according to Julius 
Africanus, Epiphanius, Petavius, and the Septuagint, it is tec- 
koned at 2202 years. Many attempts have been made to reconcile 


theſe differences ; but none are quite ſatisfactory, Sce Erocha, 
SAMARITAN, &c. 


CHRONOME TER, or CRoMET ER, as it is ſometimes writ- 
ten, a general name for any inftrument uſed in the meaſuring of 
time, 

A chronometer is of great uſe for meaſuring ſmall parts of time in 
aſtronomical obſervations, the time of the fall of bodies, the velocity 
of running waters, &c. But long ſpaces of time cannot be mea- 
ſured by it with ſufficient exaQnels, unleſs it's pendulum be made 
to vibrate in a cycloid ; becauſe, otherwiſe, it is liable to err con- 
ſiderably, as all clocks are which have ſhort pendulums that ſwing 
large arcs of a circle. 

HRONOSCOPE, a word ſometimes uſed for a PENDULUM» 
or machine, to meaſure time. | | 

The word is formed of xpovog, time, and overrun, I conſider. = 

CHROSTASIMA, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by Dr. Hill 
for all pellucid gems, which have one ſimple and permanent ap- 
pearance in all lights. _ | 

Of this kind are the diamond, the curbuncle, the amethy}t, the ſab- 
phire, the beryl, the emerald, and the paz. 

CHRYSACTUS, in ornithology, a name given to the eagle 
with a yellow cera or membrane, covering the baſe of the beak. 

CHRYSALIS, a term applied, by naturaliſts, 'to that ſlate of 
reſt and ſeeming inſenſibility which butterflies, moths, and ſeveral 
other kinds of inſets muſt paſs through betose they arrive at their 
winged or more perfect ſtate. : 

The firlt {tate of theſe animals is in the caterpillar or reptile form: 
then they pals into the chry/alis-ltate, wherein they remain immove- 
ably fixed to one ſpot, and ſurrounded with a caſe or covering, 
which is generally of a conical figure; and, laſtly, after ſpending 
the uſual time in this middle ſtate, they throw off the external caſe 
wherein they lay impriſoned, and appear in their molt perfect an 
winged ferm of butterflies, or flies, See CATERPILLAR». 
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Through the whole courſe of this. transformation, the animal re- 
mains the ſame, only ſurrounded with different coverings : in the 
eaterpillar form, it is a kind of foetus, or embryo, wrapped up in 
ſeveral coats, the limbs of which can only be diſcovered by the al- 
ſiſtance of the microſcope : in the chryſalis, or nymph-ſtate, it ac- 
quires a farther degree of maturity ; and then the limbs, wings, &c. 
become perſectiy iſtinct: and at length it diſengages itlelt, and be- 
comes an inhabitant of the air, adorned with a peculiar kind of plu- 
mage : in this laſt ſtate the two ſexes copulate, and the female lays 
her eggs to be afterwards hatched into caterpillars, and to paſs 
through the like changes with the parent-inſect. 

Cl RYSANTHEMUM, baſtard, filphium, a genus of the ſyn- 
geneſia polygamia nece{ſarta claſs. The common empalement of the 
flower is oval, imbricated, and permanent. The ſeeds are ſingle 
and heart-ſhaped, with a membranaceous border, indented at the 
top. There are four ſpecies, natives of America. 

CurYSANTHEMUM, hard-ſeeded, is alſo a genus of the ſyngeneſia 

olygamia clals. The flower 1s compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite 
flowers in the diſk, which are tubulous, and cut at the brim into 
five parts. Ihe germen becomes one ſingle hard ſeed. Of the five 


ſpecies, ſome are rought from America, and others from the Cape 
of Good Ho 


CHRYSANTHERINUS lapis, a kind of brittle ſtone, anciently 
reputed famous for it's imaginary virtues of preventing children from 
ſickneſſes during the time of dentition. 

CHRYSARGYRUM, a tribute formerly levied on courtezans 
and perſons of ill fame. | 

CHRYSITES, a name given by the ancients to yellow litharge, 
ſuch as we call litharge of gold. 


CHRYSOBERYL, a kind of pale le with a tincture of yel- 


low. 
ä "CHRYSOCERAUNUS pulvis, ſometimes implies AURUM FUL- 


MINANS, | 

CHRYSOCERI, in antiquity, denoted oxen with gilded horns, 
deſigned for ſacrifices. 

CHRYSOCOLLA, in the materia medica of the ancients, the 
name of a fine green arenaceous powdzr, properly one of the ſabur- 
re, and found on the ſhores of the Red Sea, on thoſe of ſome parts 
of America, and in Ruſſia; it is ct a __ elegant colour, ferments 
violently with agua fortis, and is wholly diſſolved by it, and tinges it 
with a blucith green; and being calcincd it loſes all it's green co- 


our, 

Chryſocalla is reprefented by Pliny as found in mines of gold, ſil- 
yer, copper, and lead. 

CHRYSOCOME, in botany, a name given by ſome to the 
Purchas citrina, or GOLDYLOCKS. 

CHRYSOGONON, or CfHxYs0GONUM, the moth MULLEIN 
or blattaria. Linnæus makes it a diſtin& genus of the ſyngeneſta po- 
Iygamia neceſſaria clals, | 

CHRYSOGONUM, a Syrian plant called the red turnip, and 
the LEONTOPETALON i fimplici of Tourneſort. 

CHRYSOLACHANON, in botany, the name by which Pliny 
and others call the white garden beet. 

CHRYSOLITE, in natural hiſtory, a gem known to the ancients 
under the name of the ?9paz : and the true chyelite of the ancients, 
which had it's name from it's fine gold-yellow colour, is now uni- 
verſally called fepaz by modern jewellers. See Tora7. 

The chryſelite of our times is found of various ſizes : the moſt 
common, however, when pureſt and moſt valuable, is about the 
ſize of a nutmeg. [t is ot various figures, but never columnar, or 
in the figure of cryſtal. Sometimes it is found in roundiſh, irregu- 
lar, pebble-like maſſes ; at other times flat and oblong, but always 
with a rude ſurface, It's colour is a pale dead green, with an ad- 
mixture of yellow ; but the moſt uſual tinge is the colour of an un- 
ripe olive, with ſomewhat of a braſſy yelftow. It is very ſoft in 
compariſon of the other gems, and it's ſineſt pieces do not exceed 
chryſtal in hardneſs. It is found in New Spain, and in ſeveral 
parts of Sileſia and Bohemia. The American ones are greatly ſu- 
perior to the European, but are uſually ſmall : the Bohemian are 
— large; and few of them are of a clear colour, or free from 

aus. | 

CHRYSOLITE is alſo a general name which the ancients gave to 
all precious ſtones, wherein the yellow or golden was the prevailing 
colour: the green they called chryſopraſus. | | 

CHRYSOLITE-paſte, a kind of glaſs made in imitation of natural] 
ebryſolite, by mixing two ounces of prepared chryſtal with ten ounces 
of red-lead, adding twelve grains of cr2cus martis made with vinegar ; 
and then baking the whole for twenty-four hours, or longer, in a 
well lated crucible. 

: CHRYSOMET A, in zoology, a genus of inſets with bracelet- 
like antennc, thickeſt 1 extremities; the body of an oval 
orm, and the thorax rounded. Of this genus, which belongs to 
the order of Coleoptera, there are different ſpecies, denominated from 
the trees on which they feed, ſome being of one colour, ſome of an- 


other, with a tinge of gold colour diffuſed through it. 
CHRYSOM 7 FS, | : : 


to the goldfinch. 
CHRYSOPAGION, in natural hiſtory, the gem called by Pliny 


chryſolampis. | 
CHRYSOPETRON, a name given by Pliny to the yellower 
ind of the ancient tip, that is, our chrylolite, 
CHRYSOPHRYS, in ichthyology, the name given by ancient 
writers to our gilt-head, a ſpecies of ru, With a very acute back, 


2 arched line of a gold colour between the eyes, See GILT- 
ead. 


CHRYSOPIS, in natural hiſtory, the golden eye, a ſpecies of 
fly ſo called from the beautiful gold colour of it's eyes. It is long- 
ed, with extremely thin and tranſparent wings of a ſilvery co- 


ITHRES, in ornithology, a name ſometimes given 


——_ 


na very ſlender and blackiſh. This is a very flow flyer: it is com- 
mon in gardens, and is frequently found on the common alder: it 
is of a very ſtrong ſmell, 8 . | 

CHRYSOPRASUS, the tenth of the precious ſtones mentioned 


in the Revelation, as forming the foundation of the heavenly Jeru- 
ſalem. It is a ſpecies of praſius, of a pale but pure green colour, 
with an admixture of yellow. 6 | 
CHRYSOXYLON, a name given by ſome to the Scytharian, 
or Scythicum lignum, a wood famous lor it's beautiful yellow colaur, 
and tor tinging hair yellow. The ancient Grecks called it THAp- 
SUM. | | 


CHTHONIA, a feſtival anciently kept in honour of Ceres, who 
was called Chthznta. : | 
CHUB, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cypri- 
nus. When full grown, it is about a foot in length. They are but 
a poor fiſh for the table, being full of bones, but afford good ſport 
to the angler, and are caſily taken. 

In March and April this fiſh is to be caught with large red worms 
in June and July with flies, ſnails, and cherries ; but in Auguſt and 
September the proper bait is good cheeſe pounded in a mortar, with 
ſome ſaffron, and a little butter; ſome make a paſte of cheeſe and 
Venice turpentine for the chub in winter, at which ſeaſon this fiſh 
is better than at any other; the bones are leſs troubleſome in this 
ſeaſon, and the fleſh is more firm and better taſted ; the row is alſo 
well flavoured in general. The angler muſt keep his bait for this 
ſiſh at the bottom in cold weather, and near the top in hot, and the 
fiſh will bite eagerly. 

CHUCHIA, in zoology, one of the many names given to the 
opfſum, . 
Hb xx A, in the Salic law, an hundred pence or denari;. 

CH UPMESSAHITES, a ſet among the Mahometans, who 
believe that Jeſus Chriſt is God, the true Meſſiah, and.the redeemsr 
of the world; an opinion which they maintain with ſuch courage, 
as to chuſe to die rather than deny it 

This ſect is ſaid to be very numerous, though few dare make a 
profeſſion of their ſentiments openly ; nor do they render Chriſt an 
public or declared worſhip. The word imports pretectors of the 
chriſtians, 

A General Diſquiſition on CHURCHES. a 

CHURCH has different ſignifications, according to the different 
ſubjects to which it is applied. ; 

1. It is underſtood of the collective body of Chriſtians, or all 
thoſe over the face of the whole earth, who proſeſs to believe in 
Chriſt, and acknowledge him to be the Saviour of mankind, This 
is what the ancient writers call the catholic or univerſal church. 
Sometimes the word church is conlidered in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
and divided into ſeveral branches; as the church militant, is the aſ- 
ſembly of the faithful on earth; the church triumphant, that of the 
faithful already in glory ; to which the papiſts add the church patient, 
which, according to their doctrines, is that of the faithful in pur- 
gatory. | 

2. Church is applied to any particular congregation of Chriſtians, 
who at one time, and in one place, aſſociate together and concur in 
the participation of all the inſtitutions of Jeſus Chriſt, with their 


proper paſtors and miniſters. "Thuswwe read of the church of An- 


tioch, the church of Alexandria, the church of Theſſalonica, and 
the like. 
3. Church denotes a particular ſe of Chriſtians diſtinguiſhed by 
eculiar doctrines and ceremonies. In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the 
Romiſh church, the Greck church, the Reformed church, the church 
of England, &c. 


4. The word church is uſed to ſignify the body of eccleſialtics, or 
the clergy, in contradiſtinction to the laity. 


The Greek or Eaſtern CHURCH. 

This comprehends the churches of all the countries anciently ſub. 
ject to the Greek, or Eaſtern empire; and through which their lan- 
guage was carried; 1. e. all the ſpace extended from Greece to 
Meſopotamia and Perba, and thence into Egypt; which has been 
divided ever lince the emperor Phocas, from the Roman church. 

The Greek church, properly ſpeaking, is that ſociety of Chriſ- 
tians, who live in religious communion with the patziarch of Con- 
ſtantinople; and it is divided into two parties; one of which as- 
knowledges his ſupreme authority and juriſdiction; whillt the other, 
though joined with him in communion of doctrine and worſhip, is 
governed by it's own laws, under the juriſdiction of ſpiritual rulers, 
independent of all foreign authority, 

CHURCH, Latin or weſtern, comprehends all the churches of Italy, 
France, Spain, Africa, the North, and all other countries, whi- 
ther the Romans carry their language. Great Britain, part of the 
Netherlands, of Germany, and of the North, have been ſeparatgd 
from hence ever ſince the time of Henry VIII. and conſtitute what 


we call the reformed church, and what the Romaniſts call the weſ- 
tern ſchiſm. 


The Gallican CHURCH, 


Denotes the church of France, under the direction and govern- 
ment of it's bilhops and paſtors. This church has always enjoyed 
certain immunities and franchiſes, not as grants from the popes, 
but derived to her from her firſt original, which ſhe has caretully 
maintained. Theſe privileges depend on two maxims ; viz. 1. 
That the pope has no authority or right to command or order any 
thing, general or particular, in which the temporalities and civil 
rights of this kingdom are concerned. 2. That notwithſtanding the 

ope's ſupremacy is owned in caſes purely ſpiritual, yet in France, 
bis power is limited and regulated by the decrees and canons of an- 
cient councilsreceived in that realm, 
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lour, with green ribs or nerves ; the body is green, and the anten- 


diſtinguiſhes into genuine and apparent. 
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| De New Ferufalem CHURCH. 

This church is ſo called, becauſe it is ſaid to be that ſignified by 
the New Jeruſalem in the Revelation of St. John. „ 

Emanuel Suedenborg, the founder of this New church, whoſe 
tenets are peculiarly dill from _ other ſyſtem of divinity in 
Chriſtendam; ſays his doctrines are taken from the holy ſcriptures, 
and grounded in philoſophy. The author points out an intire new 
and ſingulat way of reconciling the apparent contradictions in 
ſcripture, by having recourſe to two kinds of truth; which he 
) He maintains, that the 
holy ſcripture, as well as every thing in nature, is reſolvible into 
one or the other of theſe two kinds of truth. Thus when it is 
ſaid, that the ſun riſes or ſets, this is only an apparent truth, as 
the genuine truth is, that the earth revolves round it's own axis, and 
— that appearance: yet there is no A in ſpeaking ac- 
cording to appearances z nay, it would be a manifeſt abſurdity, in 
the above inſtance, to ſpeak in common converſation according to 
the genuine truth. Jult ſo (ſays Swedenborg) it is with the ſcrip- 
tures, which are written in a ſtyle adapted to the comprehenſion of 
the ſimple, and in many parts are not genuine, but apparent truths. 
Thus, when it is ſaid, that God is angry, and revengetul, that he 
puniſhes and caſts into hell, we are to underſtand, that it is man 
who is angry with God, and that it is man who brings puniſhment 
upon himſelf, and caſts himſelf into hell. So in numberleſs other 
paſſages to the ſame purpoſe ; and particularly in the New Telta- 
ment, where the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are mentioned pa- 
rently as three diſtin& perſons, (which, the author maintains, natu- 
rally leads to the idea of three Gods), when the genuine truth 1s, that 
there is only one God in one perſon. 
" Theſe and a variety of other points equally new and extraordi- 
nary, are treated very copionſly by the author in his, theological 
works. But as they are voluminous, and many of our readers may 
not have had an opportunity of conſulting them, we ſhall here ftate 
the principal doctrines of the New Church, which have been col- 
lected with great care from the whole of his writings, and are con- 
tained in the following ſummary. , 

1. Contrary to Unitarians who deny, and to Trinitarians who 
hold a Trinity of perſons in the Godhead, they maintain, that 
there is a Divine Trinity in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, conſiſting of 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, juſt like the human Trinity in every 


individual man, of ſoul, body, and operation ; and that as the latter 
Trinity conſtitutes one man, ſo the former Trinity conſtitutes one Je- 
hovah God, who is at once the Creator, Redeemer, and Regenerator. 

2. That Jehovah God himſelf came down from heaven, and aſ- 
ſumed human nature for the purpoſe of removing hell from man, of 
reſtoring the heavens to order, and of preparing the way for a new 
church upon earth; and that herein conſiſts the true nature of re- 
demption, which was effected ſolely by the omnipotence of the 
Lord's Divine Humanity. 

3. They hold the notion cf pardon obtained by a vicarious ſacri- 
fice or atonement, as a fundamental and fatal error; but that repen- 
tance is the foundation of the church in man, that it conſiſts in a 
man's abſtaining from all evils, becauſe they are fins againſt God, 
&c. that it is productive of regeneration, which is not an inſtanta- 
neous, but a gradual work, effected by the Lord alone, through 
charity and faith, during man's co-operation. 

4. That man has free-will in ſpiritual things, whereby he may 
Join himſelf by reciprocation with the Lord. 

5. That the imputation of the merits and rightcouſneſs of Chriſt 
is a thing as abſurd and impoſſible, as it would be to impute to any 
man the work of creation; for the merits and righteouſneſs of Chriſt 
conſiſt in redemption, which 1s as much the work of a divine and 
omnipotent Being, as creation itſelf. They maintain, however, 
that the imputation, which really takes place, is an imputation of 

ood and evil; and that this is according to a man's life. 

6. That the doctrine of predeſtination and juſtihcation by faith 
alone, is a mere human invention, and not to be found in the Word 
of God. 

7. That the two ſacraments of baptiſm and the holy ſupper are 
eſſential inſtitutions in the new church, the genuine and rational uſes 
of which are now diſcovered, together with the ſpiritual ſenſe of the 
holy Word. | 

9. That there is not a ſingle genuine truth remaining in the old 
church, but what is falſified, and that therefore the old and the new 
church cannot poſſibly be reconciled together. 

9. That the huly Word or ſacred ſcripture contains a threefold 


fenſe, namely celeſtial, ſpiritual, and natural, which are united by 


correſpondencies; and that in each ſenſe it is divine truth, accom- 
modated reſpectively to the angels of the three heavens, and alſo to 
men on earth. | 

10. That the books of the Word (or the ſcriptures) are thoſe which 
have the internal ſenſe, and are, the five books of Moſes (Geneſis, 
&c.), the books of Joſhua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, the Plalms, 
and all the Prophets; alſo, the four Evangeliſts, and the Revelation; 
and that the other books (namely, the . of Ruth, the Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Either, Job, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Song of So- 
lomon, in the Old Teſtament ; and the Acts, together with all the 
Epiſtles, in the New), not having the internal fenſe, are not the 
Word, or divine revelation. | 

11. That in the ſpiritual world there is a ſun diſtin from that of 
the natural world, the eſſence of which is pure love from Jehovah 
God, who is in the midit thereof; that the. heat alſo procceding 
trom that ſun is in it's eſſence love, and the light thence proceedin 
is in it's eſſence wiſdom ; and that by the inſtrumentality of that ſun 
all things were created, and continue to iubliſt, both m the ſpiri- 
tual = in the natural world. 

12. They maintain, that there is not in the univerſal heaven a 
ſingle ad that was created ſuch at firſt, nor a lingle devil in all 
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hell, that had been created an angel of light, and was 

caſt out of heaven; but that all wo in * and hell dry 
human race, in heaven ſuch as had lived in the world in heave ly 
love and faith, and in hell ſuch as had lived in helliſh love and faint! 

13. That the material body never riſes again; but that man 1 : 
mediately on his departure from this life, riſes again as to his { in. 
tual or ſubſtantial body (which was inclofed in his material We 
and formed from his predominant love, whethet it be good : 
wherein he continues to live as a man, in a perfect human form.; 
all reſpeQs as before, ſave only the groſs material body; which hy 
puts off by death, and which is of no further uſe. —= 2 
14. That the ſtate and condition of man after death is accordin 
to his paſt life in this world; and that the predominant love, whi b 
he takes with him into the ſptritual world, continues with him fo 
ever, and can never be changed to all eternity; conſequently if it bs 
good, he abides in heaven to all eternity; but if evil, he abides i- 

ell 27 eternity. | 5 

15. That true conjugal love, which can only ſubſiſt bet 
huſband and one wiſe 0 a primary charaQeriſtic of the — 
being grounded in the marriage of goodneſs and truth, and corre. 
ſponding with the marriage of the Lord and his church ; and there. 
tore it is more celeſtial, ſpiritual, holy, pure, and clean, than an 
other love in angels or men. J 

16. That the ſcience of correſpondencies (which has been loft 
for ſome thouſands of years, but is now revived in the theological 
works of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg), is the only key to the 
ſpiritual or internal ſenſe of the holy Word, every page of which iz 
written by correſpondencies, that 1s, by ſuch things in the natural 
world as correſpond unto and ſigniſy things in the ſpiritual world. 

17. That all thoſe paſſages in ſcripture, generally ſuppoſed to ſigni- 
fy the deſtruction of the world by fire, &c. commonly called the laſt 
judgment, muſt be underſtood according to the above ſcience, which 
teaches, that by the end of the world, or confummation of the age 
is not ſignified the deſtruAton of the world, but the deſtruction * 
end of the preſent Chriſtian church, both among Roman Catholica 
and Proteſtants of every deſcription ; and that this laſt judgment 
actually took place in the ſpiritual world in the year 1757. 

18. That the ſecond advent of the Lord, which is a coming, not 
in perſon, but in the ſpiritual or internal ſenſe of his holy Word; 
has already commenced ; that it 1s effected by means of his ſervant 
Emanuel Swedenborg, beſore whom he hath maniteſted himſelf in 
perſon, and whom he hath filled with his ſpirit, to teach the doc- 
trines of the new church by the Word from him ; and that this is what 
is meant in the Revelation by the new heaven and new earth, and 
the New Jeruſalem thence deſcending. 

Such are the general outlines of thedoQrines of the New Jeruſalem 
church, which we have taken ſome pains to collect from the belt au- 
thority, and on the merits of which we ſhall leave to the judgment 
of our readers to decide. 

As a ſpecimen of the author's mode of interpreting the ſcripture, 
we ſhall ſelect a paſſage on the ſubject of the reſurrection, from the 
beginning of his "Treatiſe on Heaven and Hell, which is as follows. 

„In our Lord's diſcourſe with his diſciples on the conſummation 
of the age, or laſt time of the church, at the end of his prophecies 
concerning it's ſucceſſive ſtates in regard to love and faith, he faith 
thus: „* Immediately after the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the ſun 
be darkened, and the moon ſhall not give her light, and the ftars 
ſhall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens ſhall be ſhaken ; 
and then thall appear the ſign of the Son of Man in heaven : and 
then ſhall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they ſhall ſee the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heayen with power and great 
glory: and he ſhall ſend his angels with a great ſound of a trumpet, 
and they ſhall gather together his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other,” Matt. xxiv. 29, &c. They who 
underſtand theſe words according to the ſenſe ot the letter, ſuppoſe 
that all theſe things are to come to pals, as they are literally de- 
ſcribed, at that time which is called the laſt judgment; and accord- 
ingly, not only that the ſun and moon ſhall be darkened, the ſtars 
tal! from heaven, the ſign of the Lord appear in heaven, and that 
they ſhall ſee him in the clouds, and with him his angels with trum- 
pets ; but alſo, according to predictions of the like ſound in other 
parts of the facred writings, that the whole vilible world. ſhall periſh, 
and be ſucceeded by a new heaven and a new earth; and this is the 
general belief of chriſtians at this time, But all ſuch are ſtrangers 
to the interior of the ſcriptures, which have a hidden ſenſe through- 
out, holding forth to us things ſpiritual and heavenly, by ſuch as are 
natural and mundane in the expreſſion of the letter; and this not 
only in ſentences taken collectively, but alſo in every particular word: 
for the ſcriptures are written intirely according to correſpondencies, 
in order to repreſent to us inward and ſpiritual things, by ſuch as 
are outward and natural, as will evidently appear by what is delivered 
and ſhewed in many places concerning this ſenſe. According to 
which, we are to underſtand the things of which our Lord ſpeaks, 
in the place before cited, concerning his coming in the clouds of 
heaven ; viz. by the ſun there being darkened, is ſignified the Lord 
in regard to love: by the moon, the Lord with regard to faith: by 
flars, the knowledges of goodneſs and truth, or love and faith : by 


or evil), 


| the ſign of the fon of man in heaven, the manifeſtation of divine 


truth: by the tribes of the earth mourning, all particulars and cir- 
cumſtances relating to goodneſs and truth, or love and faith : by the 
coming of the Lord in the clouds of heaven with power and glory, 
his preſence in the Word, and right interpretation of it; clouds ſig- 
nifying the literal, and glory the inward and ſpiritual ſenſe of the 
Word: and by angels with a trumpet giving a loud ſound, is ſignt- 
hed heaven, and divine truth proceeding thence, Hence we are 
given to underſtand by thefe words of our Lord, that at the conſum- 
mation of the age, or end of the church period, when there ſhall be 
no longer faith or charity on carth, the Lord will open the ſcriptures 
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in their ſpiritual ſenſe, and reveal the heavenly ſecrets therein con- 


** principal works, written originally in Latin, are the follow- 


ing : ö 5 "7 
| celeſtia, or Heavenly Myſteries contained in the Sa- 
3 —— being an 2 of the Books of Geneſis and 
_ "A Treatiſe on Heaven and Hell; or an Account of the won- 
derful things therein heard and ſeen. : 

Of the New Jeruſalem, and it's Heavenly Doctrine. 

4 Of the Laſt Judgment, and the Deſtruction of Babylon, which 
took place in the Spiritual World in the year 1757. 

Of the White Horſe mentioned in the Apocalypſe, 

Ot the Earths or Planets in the Univerſe, and of their Inha- 
"Tie Delights of Wiſdom on the Subject of Conjugal Love, 
and the Pleaſures of Inſanity concerning Scortatory Love. : 

8. Angelic Wiſdom concerning Divine Love and Divine Wiſ- 
= The Doctrine of the New Jeruſalem concerning the Lord 
concerning the Sacred Scripture—concerning Faith. 

10. The Doctrine of Life for the New Jeruſalem. 

11. Continuation of the Subject on the Laſt Judgment, and of 
the Spiritual World. = 

12. Angelic Wiſdom concerning Divine Providence. 

13. The Apocalypſe Revealed. b 
1 Brief Expoſition of the Doctrine of the New Church. ; 

15. A Treatiſe on the Nature of Influx, or of the Communica- 
tion between the Soul and Body. 

16. True Chriſtian Religion, or the Univerſal "Theology of the 

hurch. 
17 Summary Expoſition of the Internal Senſe of all the Pro- 
hets, and the Pſalms. 08) 

After the above circumſtantial account of the principal doctrines 
taught by the Swediſh Theologian, which are the doctrines of the 
New Jeruſalem Church, it will be expected we ſhould give a com- 

ndious hiſtory of their wonderful author, which we here preſent 
bo our readers. ; | 

Emanuel Swedenborg, ſon of Jeſper Swedberg, a Swediſh dig- 
nitary, was born at Stockholm Jan. 29, 1688, and related to ſome 
dt the moſt illuſtrious families in that kingdom: his ſtudies were fo 
various in his youth, and his acquiſitions in the mathematics, natu- 
ral hiſtory, phyſic, chemiſtry, anatomy, &c. ſo rapid, that they ſoon 
recommended him to the patronage of Charles XII. who made him 
extraordinary aſſeſſor to the Roya neg of the Mines, &c. which 
office (he ſays, in a letter to the Rev. Thomas Hartley) he 
quitted, that he might be at liberty to if himſelf to that new 
function to which he had been called. e retained, a however, 
the ſalary annexed to the above office; and declined accepting a place 
of higher dignity in the ſtate, leſt it ſhould prove a ſnare to him. 
« In 1719 (he obſerves in the letter above-mentioned) I was enno- 
bled by queen Ulrica Eleonora, and named Swuedenborg, from 
which time I have taken my ſeat with the nobles of the equeſtrian 
order, in the Triennial Aſſemblies of the States. I am a fellow, 
by invitation, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, but 
have never deſired to be of any other community, as I belong to the 
ſociety of angels, in which things ſpiritual and heavenly are the only 
ſudſecks of diſcourſe and entertainment: whereas, in our literary 
ſocieties, the attention is wholly taken up with things relating to 
the body and this world.” 

It is remarkable, that his firſt publication in 1710 was a collec- 
tion of poems in Latin verſe ; which, though denoting a ſingular vi- 
vacity of mind, was not his object, for he afterwards wrote volumi- 
nouſly upon the ſciences, particularly metallurgy, &c. and after 
making at leaſt eight voyages into England and Holland, he finally 
ſettled in theology. From the latter, as he proſeſſed to have fre- 
quent converſation with angels and ſouls departed, it ſeems he ſoon 
attracted the notice of all ranks ; and though he had many power- 
ful enemies, they could not deprive him of the ny of the 
Royal family, and the eſteem of all the nobles in his own country. 
Speaking of his call to teach the doctrines of the New Church, he 
makes uſe of the following remarkable language: * "The Lord him- 
ſelf was graciouſly pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf to me his unworthy 
ſervant, in a perſonal appearance in the year 1743, to open in me a 
light of the ſpiritual world, and to enable me to converſe with ſpirits 
and angels, and this privilege has continued with me to this day 
(1769). From that time I began to print and publiſh various un- 

nown arcana, that have been either ſeen by me or revealed to me, 
concerning heaven and hell, the ſtate of men after death, the true 
worſhip 4 God, the ſpiritual ſenſe of the ſcriptures, and many other 
* truths tending to ſalvation and true wiſdom.“ 

_ dwedenborg lived in much eſteem with the biſhops and nobles of 

is own country, and his acquaintance was alſo ſought after by the 
molt diſtinguiſhed characters in various parts of Europe, with many 
of whom he continued to correſpond. till his death. He ſuffered, 

owever, the enmity of ſome of the clergy, who, it is ſuppoſed, 

ired a perſon to aſſaſſinate him, but was diſcovered and prevented, 
by his dropping a dagger from under his cloak, at the door of the 

ouſe where Sweden rg then was, who never offered to recrimi- 
Nate, i 
He moſtly reſided, when in London, at a houſe in Bath-ſtreet, 


Cold-Bath-fields, where he died on tlie 29th of March, 1772, at 
the advanced age of 84 years. 


Some of the followers of theſe doctrines, holding a mental reſer- 


vation with reſpe& to their declaring themſelves members of the 
New Church, have maintained, that they are at liberty to continue 


in connection with the Old Church, although in their own minds 
No. 44. Vor. I, | , 
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they diſavow all it's doctrines, and privately inculcate the tenets of 


the New. Some of the clergy, belonging to the eſtabliſhed church, 


have adopted this mode of proceeding, either through fear of con- 


ſequences, or with a view gradually to inſinuate the doctrines among 
their congregation. 


A divition has, in conſequence of this opinion; taken place, and 


ſeveral of their memhers, judging ſuch condutt to be inconſiſtent 
with uprightneſs and the character of good men, have openly ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the O!d hs and now carry on public 


worſhip in Great Eaſtcheap, London, agreeable to the principles 


and doctrines of their founder. 


Hi CHURCH 

Was a denomination originally given to thoſe, otherwiſe called 
NONJURORS, who refuſed to acknowledge the title of William III. 
to the crown of Great Britain, under a notion that James II. though 
excluded, was till their rightful ſovereign. This appellation was 
given them, becauſe they entertained high notions of the dignity 
and power of the church, and the extent of it's prerogatives and ju- 
riſdiction. And thoſe, on the contrary, of more moderate princi- 
ples, are ſtyled Jaw churchmen. N 

CHURCH is allo uſed for a Chriſtian temple, built and conſe- 
crated to the honour of God; and, anciently, under the invocation 
of ſome particular ſaint, whoſe name it aſſumed. | 

In this ſenſe, churches are variouſly denominated, according to 
the rank, degree, diſcipline, &c. as metropolitan church, patriar- 
chal church, cathedral church, parochial churck, cardinal church, &c. 
Sce each under it's proper article, METROPOLIS, PATRIARCH, 
&c. In eccleſiaſtical writers, we meet with grand church, for the 
chief church of a place, particularly in the ck liturgy, for the 
church of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, the ſee of the patriarch; 
founded by Conſtantine, and conſecrated under Juſtinian. It was 
at that time ſo magnificent, that Juſtinian is ſaid to have cried out 
in the conſecration thereof, Eπνν,ũv gt, Zoo; I have out-done 
thee, Solomon. The dome, which is ſaid to have been the firſt that 
was built, is 330 feet diameter. The. Latin churches are generally 
either in the fort of a hip, or of a croſs. 3 

CHURCH, mother, matrix ecclgſia, an epithet applied by the Ro- 
manilts to their church, by way of pre-eminence. 

CHURCH, with regard to architecture, Daviler defines a large 
oblong edifice, in form of a ſhip, with nave, choir, iſles, chapel, 
belfry, &c. See each part under it's proper head. 

CHURCH, ſimple, is that which has only a nave and a choir. 

CHURCH with ales or iſles, that which has a row of porticos, in 
form of vaulted galleries, with chapels in it's circumference. 

CHURCH in @ Greek creſs, that where the length of the traverſe 
part is equal to that of the nave ; fo called, becauſe moſt of the 
Greek churches are built in this form. 

CHURCH ing Latin creſs, that whoſe nave is longer«than the croſs 
part, as in molt of the Gothic churches. : 

CHURCH #n r-tunds, that whoſe plan is a perfect circle, in imi- 
tation of the Pantheon at Rome. 


CHuRCH-yard, a place adjoining to a church, employed for the 
interment of the deceaſed. See CQEMETERIUM. 

CHURCH-reves. Sce the article CHURCH-wardens. 

CHURCH-ſczt, or CHURCH-2ſſet, a cuſtomary payment, or con- 
tribution, by the Latin writers frequently called primitiæ ſeminum ; 
being, at firſt, a certain meaſure of wheat, paid to the prieſt on St. 
Martin's day, as the firſt fruits of harveſt. 

CuURCH-thane, Sce ALTAR-thane. _ 

CHuRCH-wardens, anciently called CHURTH-reves, are officers 
choſen yearly in Eaſter week, by the parſon, and his pariſllioners, 
according to the cuſtom of the place; to look to the thurch, church- 
yard, church-revenues, &c. obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhion- 
ers with regard to faults that come under the juriſdiction of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court; preſent ſcandalous livers to the biſhop; take care 
none preach without licence, &c. | 

Counſellors and attornics, ſurgeons and apothecaries, and diſſen— 
ting miniſters, are exempt fron this office; and perſons who have 
ſued a felon to conviction, and the firſt aſſignee of the certificate 
thereof, are exempted from the office of church-warden, in the pa- 
riſh where the —_— was committed, The ſame exemption ex- 
tends to perſons ſerving in the militia, during ſuch ſervice. Diſſen- 
ters are allowed to execute the office by a ſutficient deputy. A per- 
ſon, refuling the office, is liable to excommunication. They are 
{worn into their office by the archdeacon, who is compellable by a 
mandamus to admit thoſe whom the pariſh appoints. | 

The church-wardens are a kind of corporation ; and are enabled 
by law to ſue, and be ſued, for any thing belonging to the church, 
or the poor of the pariſh. 

CHURCHING of women after child-birth, denotes a thankſgiving pub- 
licly made by women after being delivered from the great pain and 
peril of child-birth. This — took it's riſe from the Jewiſh 
rite of purification. In the Greek church, it was limited to the for- 
tieth day after delivery; but in the weltern parts of Europe no cer- 
tain time 1s obſerved. 

CHURLE, CrxokLE, or CakL, in the time of the Saxons, ſig- 
nified a tenant at will, who held land of the thanes on condition of 
rent and ſervice. They were of two ſorts, one like our farmers 
that rented the ae head eſtates, the other which tilled and manured 
the demeſnes, and therefore called ploughmen. 

_ CHYLE, in the animal economy, à milky fluid, ſecreted from 
the aliments by means of digeſtion. 

The principles of the chyle ſeem to be ſulphureous, r 
ſaline, and aqueous. It is a kind of natural emulſion, both with 
regard to the colour, the ingredients, and the manner of prepara- 
tion. Thete is this difference between the artificial and natural 


emulſion, 
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emulſion, that the latter is far more pure, and is prepared with much 
reater apparatus, not by the ſudden expreſſion of part of the liquid, 
2 by a gentle and ſucceſſive percolation. 

The chyle is made ſooner or later, according to the difference of 
the remperaments, ſtrength, aliments, and cuſtoms : therefore how 
many hours chylifcation requires, cannot be certainly dgtermined. 
When the chyle enters the villaus eſcula of the latteals, it is not a 
fluid extracted merely from the aliment and drink, but a mixture of 
feveral fluids ; that is, the ſaliva and thinner mucus of the mouth, 
and the two fluids of the eſophagus, one proceeding from the villous 
membrane of the tube itlelt, the other from it's glands. To theſe 
may be added the glutinius fluid of the ſtomach, the pancreatic juice, 
the fluid of Peyer's glands, which are very numerous in the ſmall 
inteſtines. Hence the reaſon appears, why men may live upon 
bread and water, why the oriental nations ule rice in the room of 
all kinds of pulſe, and why acids, ſpirituous liquors, ſaline things, 
and many vegetable juices, herbs, roots, n and aromatic ſub- 
ſtances, are the leaſt fit to generate chyle. 

Some of the ancients ſuppoſed the chy/e was changed into blood in 
the liver; others of them in the heart: but the moderns, with more 
reaſon, take the change to be effected by the blood itſelf, in all the 
parts of the body. | 

CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the chyle, or the aQ 
whereby the food is changeſl into chyle. See Foop and CHYLE. 

Chylification commences by commixuting the aliment in the mouth, 
mixing it with ſaliva, and chewing it with the teeth; by theſe 
means the food is reduced into a kind of pulp, which, being re- 
ceived into the flomach, mixes with the juices thereof; and thus 
diluted, begins to ferment or putrify ; and aſſuming a very different 
form from what it had before, grows either acid or rancid. Here 
it meets with a juice 12 1 from the blood by the glands of that 
part, whoſe excretory ducts open into the cavity of the ſtomach; 
by the cominixture of theſe liquors, Whether of ſaliva or the juice 
of the ſtomach, a proper menſtruum is compoſed, by which the 
parts of the aliment are ſtill more and more divided by it's infinu- 
ating into their pores, and acqui:e ſtill a greater likeneſs to the 
animal fiuid-, and form what is called chyme. The ſtomach, b 
means of it's muſcular fibres, contracting itſelf, does gradually l. 
charge it's contents by the pylcrus into the duodenum; in which gut, 
after a ſmall ſemicircular deſcent, it meets with the pancreatic juice 
and bile ; both which joining with it, renders ſome part of the ali- 
ment more fluid, by itil dating the groſſer parts from the more 
pure, and here the chy/ification is made perfect. 

The bile, which abounds with lixivial ſalts, and apt to entangle 
with the groſler parts of the concocted aliment, ftimulates the guts, 
and x their cavities of the mucous matter ſeparated from the 
blood by the glands of the guts, and lodged in their cavities ; which 
not only moiſt.ns the inſide of the guts, but defends the mouth of 
the lacteal veſſels from being injured by alien bodies, which often 
paſs that way. 

The contents of the inteſtines move ſtill on, by means of the pe- 
riſtaltic motion of the guts: whilſt thoſe thinner parts, fitted to the 

ores of the lacteal veſſels, are abſorbed by them: the thicker move 
Nil more ſlowly on, ard by the many ſtops they continually meet 
with by the connivent valves, all the che or thin parts are at length 
intirely abſorbed ; the remains being merely excrementitious, are 
only fit to be protruded by ſtool. 

n the pallage through the ſmall inteſtines, the finer part of the 
maſs, which we call che, as has been already obſerved, enters the 
orifices of the lactcal veilels of the firſt kind, wherewith the whole 


meſentery is intermixed, which either alone, or together with the / 


meſeraic veins, diſcharge themſelves into the glands, at the baſis of 
the meſentery. 

Then the Hie is taken up by the lacteals of the ſecond kind, and 
is conveyed into glands between the two tendons of the diaphragm, 
called Pecquet's reſefvatory; whence it is carried to the — by 
the thoracic duct and the ſubclavian vein: and here it firſt mixes 
with the blood, and in time becomes aſſimilated thereto. | 

CHY LOSIS, among phyſicians, the act of reducing the aliment 
in the ſtomach to chyle, being the ſame with CHYLIFICATION., 

CHYME, yup, generally denotes every kind of humour which 
is incraſſated by concoction, under which idea it comprehends all 
the humours fit or unfit for preſerving or nourithing the body, whe. 
ther good or bad. It frequently imports the fineſt part of the chyle, 
when ſeparated from the fæces, and contained in the JaQeal and tho- 
racic duct. In Galen, it ſignifies the gyftatory faculty in animals 
and plants. 

CHYMISTRY. See the Syſtem of CHEMISTRY, p. 493. 

CHYMOLOGT, among the botanical ſtudents, ſuch as have 
employed their time in inveſtigating the qualities and properties of 

lants from their taſte and ſmell. 

CHYMOSIS, in medicine, the act of making or preparing 
chyme. 

Chamois, according to ſome, is the ſecond of the concoctions 
made in the body; being a repeated preparation of the moſt impure 
and groſs parts of the chyle, which being rejected by the lacteals, is 
imbibed by the meſeraics, and thence carried to the liver, to be there 
elaborated, purified, and ſubtilized afreſh, Of this, according to 
Rogers, the animal ſpirits are formed. 

HYTLA, in antiquity, a liquor made of wine and oil, and 
ſometimes uſed in divination. | 

CHYTRI, among the Athenians, a feſtival in honour of Bac- 
chus and Mercury, kept on the 13th of the month Antheſterion. 

CIBDELOPLACIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
ſpars, debaſcd by a very large admixture of earth; they are opake, 
red of thin cruſts, covering vegetables and other bodies, by way 
of incruſtations. Of this genus there are five known ſpecies, 
ſome of them uſed in medicine, | 
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CIBDELOSTRACIA, in natural hiſtory, the nam 
ſpars, of which there are ſeven known facies col a genus of 

The bodics of this genus are cruſtaceous ſpars, ſo hig. 
with earth, that they appear to the naked eye as mere ea 
are deſtitute of all brightneſs or tranſparence, 
thin plates, and uſually found incruſting over 
ſtone. 

CIBORIA, in antiquity, the large hufk of Egyptian beans 
have ſerved for drinking-cups. a n 

CIBORIUM, in eccleſiaſlical writers, the covering for the altar 
In the Romiih churches, it is ſupported by four high columns, and 
ferms a kind of tent for the euchariſt. WET nee 5 7 

CIBUS ferialis, in antiquity, an entertainment peculiar to a fu. 
neral ; tor which purpoſe, beans, partley, lettuce, bread, eggs, len- 
tils, and ſalt were prepared. 

CICADA, in . the balm · cricket, a genus of inſects of the 
order of hemiptera, common in Italy, and other parts, but not found 
in England. It has large wings, and makes a loud noiſe like that of 
a Cricket, See plate 63 of inſects, and HAR VEST-fly. 

C1CADA aguatica, the water graſshopper, a name very injudiciouſſ 
given 7 Rond-letius to an animal frequently found in {landing wa- 
ters, of a greyiſh colour, with fix legs, and the appearance of the 
rudiments of wings: it has a ſort of maſk before the face, which it 
removes or lifts up at pleaſure. 

Cicapa of North America, an inſect annually ſeen in Penſylvania 
but at certain periods of fourteen or fifteen years come thither in 
grent ſwarms, which ſoon decreaſe, as they are the prey of many ani- 
mals. 

CICADULA, in zoology, a ſmall ſpecies of inſect, called by 
Swammerdam /cufta pulex ; and found in May and June on the 
{talks and leaves of plants, involved in a ſpumous matter called 
cuckow-ſpit. While they lie in troth they are of the ſhape of alouſe, 
ſome of a Whitiſh, ſome of a yellowith, and ſome of a green colour, 
There are ſeveral ſpecies. 725 | | 

CICATRICULA, in natural hiſtory, denotes a ſmall whitiſh 
ſpeck in the yolk of an egg, ſuppoſed to be the firlt rudiments of the 
tuture chick. 

CICATRIX, in ſurgery, a little ſeam or elevation of callous fleſh 
riſing on the ſKkin, and remaining there after the healing of a wound 
or ulcer. It is commonly called a ſcar. 

In young infants theſe ſcars diminith much, and ſometimes vaniſh 
quite when they come to age, as may be ſeen in the pits of the ſmall. 
pox; and in growing, they are ſometimes obſerved to change their 
lituation. 

A ſurgeon, in curing a wound, ought to be very induſtrious to pro- 
cure an even cicatrix ; for which purpoſe it will be proper to dry by 
degrees, and to harden, the ſurface of the new fleſh, by the applica- 
tion of dry lint covered with a light bandage : but when this is not 
of the drying eſſences or na- 
tive balſams, or drying powders ; ſuch as tutty, lapis calaminaris, 
maſtich, or colophonium, ReQiified ſpirit of wine, which is of an 
altringent drying virtue, is frequently uſed for this purpoſe with great 
advantage. See WounDp. 

CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which aſſiſt nature 
to form a cicatrix. Such are Armenian bole, powder of tutty, deſie- 
cativum rubrum, &c. 

Cicatrizants are otherwiſe called eſcharotics, epulotics, incarna- 
tives, agglutinants, &c. 

_ CICCA, in botany, a plant whoſe flowers have a four-leaved 
calyx, and no corolla: the female have a three-leaved calyx, no co- 
rolla, and « capſule including feur berries. It is of the monzecta te- 
trandria claſs. 

CICERBITA, in botany, the common ſonchus, or ſow thiſtle, 

CICERELLUS, in ichthyology, the ſand-eel. 

CICERONIASIRI, Cictxonians, an epithet given by way 
of contempt to thoſe moderns who diſpute the propriety of all Latin 
words and expreſſions nut found in Cicero. 

CICERUM Haprs, the chich-ſtone, a name given by naturaliſts to 
a ſort of ſmall round ſtones reſembling piſolithe, or pea- tones, but 
ſmaller than thoſe uſually are, and of a duſky grey colour, 

CICINDELA, in naturai hiſtory, the 1 lers 

CICINDELA vlan. See the article GLOW-worm. 

CICISBEO, an Italian term, ſignifying a whiſperer, which has 
been beſtowed in Italy, both on lovers, and on thole who appear to 
be ſuch, attending on married ladies with as much attention and re- 
ſpect as if they were their lovers. This Italian cuſtom has been 
ſpoken of very reproachfully by ſome writers, but vindicated by Mr. 
Baretti, who alcribes it to a ſpirit of gallantry. 

CICLA, in botany, a name given by ſome to the white heet. 

'CiCLa, in epd, a {mall fifh with a yellow or gold- colour- 
ed iris, and a broad tail, not forked: it is called chichle by Ariſtotle 
and /Elian, and /urdus minor by late writers. 

CICUTA, hemlick. The internal uſe of this plant is rejected in 
medicine, on account of it's poifonous qualities. It affects perſons 
with a giddinefs of the head, and dimnels of the eyes, and afterwards 
operates violently by vomit and tool. 

Cicura, among the ancients, was a poiſonous juice, or liquor, 
expreſſed from a plant called cicuta aquatica, being the common poi- 
ſon wherewith the ſtate criminals at Athens were put to death. 

Socrates drank the cicula. Plato, in his Dialogue on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, obſerves, that The executioner adviſed S crates 
not to talk, for fear of cauſing the cicuta to operate too ſlowly.” M. 
Petit, in his Obſervationes Miſcellance, remarks, that this adver- 
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tiſement was not given by the executioner out of humanity, but to 
ſave the cicuta: for he was only allowed ſo much poilon per ann. 
which if he exceeded, he was to furniſh the reſt at his own expence- 


The cicuta of the ancients is a ſecret now ſcarce poſſible to be diſco- 
vered. 
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CLDARIS, the mitre uſed by the Jewith high prieſts. When- 
ever there is mention of the high prieſt's mitre, the Hebrew word 

ade uſe of to expreſs it is always miznepheth ; and mygbazeth is uſed 
: if the bonnet belonging to common prieſts, 

ICs reckoned an incivility in the Eaſt, and a mark of contempt, 
for any man to pull off his hat or turban to another, or to ſh:w his 
naked head before any one. 

CIDER, a briſk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from apples. See 
CUIERGE, in conchyliology, a ſca-ſhell, a ſpecies of vol ura, 
called by the French onyx. I his 15 of the colour of common yel- 
low wax, without any variegations on the ſurface. 

CIGALE, in natural hiſtory, the French name for the cicada, 
3 for the large kind, called acheta by the ancients. See 

7 T IA. 

AN conchyliology, the SWA N-/bell, a name given by the 
French virtuoſi to a ſpec ies of volulu, which, belide this name, is 
known by two other very different ones, cierge and onyx, and is taken 
by the generality of Nan for three different ſhells. When it 
* it's natural coat on, it is of a rough ſurface, and yellow colour, 
nch like that of common wax, whence it 1s called cierge, or the 
wax-ſhell. When this coat is juſt taken off, it appears of a very beau- 
tiful white, and is then called the cigne, or {wan-ſhell ; and when it 
is poliſhed farther down, ſo as to ſhew it's inrer ſtructure, it appears 
zoned in the manner of the onyx, and is then called the onyx. 

CIGALON, in natural hiltory, the name by which the French 
writers call the ſmaller ſpecies of cicada, as they do the larger the 
eigale. Sec HARVEST-fly. 

CILERY, in architecture, a term uſed to denote the drapery or 
leavage on the heads of columns. | 

CILIA, in anatomy, the hairs wherewith the palpebræ, or eye- 
lids, are fringed ; eſpecially the upper, which are larger and ſtiffer 
than thoſe of the under. 

Their uſe ſeems to be, to break the too fierce impreſſion of the 
rays of light; as alſo to keep out flies and moths, and other things 
floating in the air, which might annoy the eye. 

CILIARE, in anatomy, an epithet given to part of the eve, called 
Fgamentum ciliare, becaule of it's relation to the ci, or hair of the- 
lids. 

The ligamentum ciliare, called alſo proceſſus ciliaris, conſiſts of a 
range of black fibres diſpoſcd circularly; having their riſe in the 
inner part of the uvea, and terminating in the prominent part of the 
cryſtalline, which they encompaſs round. 

CILIARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called oRB1CULA- 
R15 palpebrarum. ; 

CILICIA terra, in the ratural hiſtory of the ancients, a bitu- 
minous ſubſtance, though called an earth, which, by boiling, became 
* like bird- lime, and was uſed inſtead qf that ſubſtance to cover 
the ſtocks of the vines, for preſerving them from the worms. 

CILICIUM, a ſort of habit made - coarſe ſtuff, of a black or 
dark colour, formerly in uſe among the Hebrews, in times of mourn- 
ing or diſtreſs, | 

CIMA, or Stma, in architecture, a member or moulding, called 
allo ogee, a d cymatium. See plate 157, fig. 8. 

CIMELIANTHUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of the oculus heli. It is deſcribed to be of a white co- 
lour, reſembling that of marble, with a yellow pupil in the middle. 
It 2 1 +] - the ſhores of the ay ge 

.LIARC, the room where the plate, veſtments, &c. belong- 
ing to the church are kept. In Engliſh, a veftry. : : 

CIMEX, Bus, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of inſeQs, 
the characters of which are theſe : the head is ſmall ; the back, to- 
2 the F is broad, and is covered with a cruſtaceous ſub- 

ance ; it's ſhoulders are of an angular make; and its wings part] 
crultaceous, partly 8 nd are fo formed, — bd 
* the * of a croſs, where they meet at the middle of the 

E; and they have a long proboſcis, which is bent under the 
wy _ 2 * ſtrait, not in a ary 2 8 F 

. ides the cimices into two kinds, thoſe of a er, an 
thoſe of a n and narrower make. Of the firſt kind he deſcribes 
eight ſpecies, and of the other five. 
Kos houſe bug, ſo extremely troubleſome about beds, is of a roun- 
ih figure, of a dark cinnamon colour; and, when cruſhed, emits a 
molt offenlive ſmell. For effectually deſtroying them, take of un- 
lacked lime one pound, pour on it two gallons of water by degrees, 
in an earthen wide-mouthed veſſel ; as ſoon as the ebullition is over, 
cover 1t, and let it reſt for two days, by which time the water will be 
2 = Ghar, the lime remaining at the bottom; it mult be PRs 
gently, as long as it is clear, This water, rubbed with a bruſh in 
5 * where the vermin lie, will intirely deſtroy _ If ſome 
lame water was to be added to the lather in which curtains are 
waſhed, it will have the ſame effect, without doing any injury in the 
diluted tate, in which it is uſed. Another method is, mix with a 
pint of ſpirits of wine, a quarter of a pint of ſpirits of turpentine, in 
Ich helm 8 an ounce of camphire. Pour of this mixture all 
er the bedſtead, tew ti 
will deſtroy their very eve, and prevent their breod.” The grearlt ſe 
curity againſt theſe vermin is cleanlineſs. 

A ere are alſo two ſpecies of water-cimices. 

IMICIFORMIS aſs in natural hiſtory, the name of a beau- 
J 


ltul kind of inſect, partly of the fly, and partly of the cimex kind. 
. Ray deſcribes * ſpecies. 5 a 


Nee A terra, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of white marl, 
M ich 1s pondet ous and friable, and makes a conſiderable efferveſ- 
n Babi 1 agua ot. It is ſaid, the ancients preſcribed this earth 
2 in St. Anthony's fire, inflammations, and the like ex- 
1 al ailments, to be applied by way of cataplaſm; and made the 
ane uſe of it for cleaning cloaths, as we do of FULLER's earth, 


2 


| 


P 


- CiIMOLIA alla, a name given to the hard, heavy, white clay, 
whereof tobacco pipes are made. It is of a very cloſe texture, will 
not calily break between the fingers, and lightly {tains the ſkin in 
handling. That of the Iſle of Wight is much eftcemed for it's colour. 

CIMOLIA nigra, is of a dark lead colour, hard, dry, and heavy, of 
a ſmooth compact texture, and not viſcid; it does not colour the 
hands; crumblcs when dry; and adheres to the tongue, diffuſes (lowly 
in water, and is not acted upon by acids. It burns perfectly white, 
and acquires a conſiderble hardneſs. The chief pits for this clay are 
near Northampton, where it is uſed in the manufacture of tobacco- 
Pipes. | 

CIN/AZDA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a whitiſh ſtone, of an 
8 ure, found in the belly of a fiſn. 

CINADOLOGIA, a kind of ſatirical poetry among the an- 
cients, the chief ſubjects of which were the cinædi. 

CINADUS, in * denotes a dancer or pantomime. 

Cix bus, in ichthyology, a name uſed by ſeveral writers for the 
yellow labrus with a purple back, and a continued prickly fin from 
the head to the tail. 

CINCHONA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of which 


is monopetalous and infundibulitorm ; the fruit is a roundiſh bilocu- 


lar capſule, crowned with _ and opening into two parts from the 


= to the apex, containing ſeveral oblong, compreſſed, marginated 
ceds, 


This is the tree which produces the quinquina, or Peruvian bark. 
See the article QUINQUINA. 

CINCLUS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the TRINGA : it is called 
in Englith the greater reed ſparrow, and by authors, junco. 

C1NCLus allo denotes a ſpecies of furnus or flarling. 

CixnCLus prizr, is the ſame bird which we cali the STINT. 

CINCTURE, or CeixTvus, in architecture, a ring, liſt, or orlo 
at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column, ſeparating the thaft at 
one end from the baſe, and at the other from the capital. See plate 
157, fig. 25, No. 18. | 

1 hat at bottom is particularly called ap:phyzge, as if the pillar took 
it's riſe from it; and that at top colarin, collar, or collier, and ſome- 
times annulus. See APOPHYGE and COLARIN. 

The cincture is ſuppoſed to be in imitation of the girts or ferrils, 
which were uſed by the ancients to ſtrengthen and preſerve the pri- 
mitive wooden columns. | 

CINERARIA, in ornithology, the grey MOTACILLA ; which ſee. 

CINERARIA, in botany, ſk — with a naked receptacle, and 
ſingle, polyphyllous, equal — 4 it is a genus of the ſyngencſia poly- 
gamia ſuperflua clais. 

INERARIA is allo the ſea ragwort, or jaceba maritima. 

CINERARIUS, or .Cin1FLo, in antiquity, an officer whoſe 
buſineſs it was to provide aſhes proper for tinging women's hair with 
a deep yellow colour. | 

CINEKARIUS alſo ſignified one who paid a veneration to the aſhes 
and relics of ſaints and martyrs. 

CINERATION, or CINEFACTION, in chemiſtry, the reducing 
wood, or any combuſtible matter, into aſhes, by means of fire. 

CINERES Arne, a duſty and faline ſubltance thrown out of 


Mount Etna, in form of powder, and reſembling aſhes. Thoſe 


alhes, found thrown to the diſtance of eight or ten miles, and taken 
up in form of a very dry duſt, are almoſt inſipid to the taſte ; but 
thoſe round about the ſkirts of the mountain are very different, being 


never dry, and of a very ſtrongly vitriolic taſte, reſembling that of 
green copperas. 


CiNERES clavellati, among chemiſts, the aſhes of tartar, or lees of 
wine, burnt. 

CINERITIOUS, a term applied to ſubſtances reſembling aſhes, 
either in colour or conſiſtence; hence the cortical part of the brain 
is called the cineritious part. | 

CINNA, in botany, a genus of the monandria digynia claſs. The 
calyx is a bivalve, ſingle- flowered glume; and the corolla is a bivalve 
glume. The ſeed is lingle. | 

CINNABAR, in natural hiſtory, a mineral ſubſtance, red, heavy, 
and brilliant; found chiefly in the quickſilver mines, and being one 
of the ores of that mineral. . 

CiNNABAR, native, or mineral, is found in moſt places whe 
there are quickſilver mines. FR ; 

It may be eſteemed as an ore of quickſi]ver, or rather as quick- 
ſilver petrified and fixed, by means of ſulphur, and a ſubterraneous 
heat; chemiſtry being found to reduce it, without much trouble 
or loſs, to the nature of mercury. Each pound of good cinnabar 
yields fourteen ounces of mercury. The beit mineral cinnabar is 
of a high colour, brilliant, and free from {ſtony matter. Phyſi- 
cians uſe it in venereal caſes, and thoſe occalioned by ſharp ſero- 
ſities. It is eſteemed a good cephalic, and accounted of ſervice in 
epilepſies, and other nervous diſtempers: and is reckoned of efficacy 
in cutaneous caſes, as the ſcurvy; and uſed in fumigations, hen it's 
vapours penetrate the pores of the ſkin, and produce ſimilar effects to 
thoſe which are produced by mercury adminiſtered by friction. Care 
mult be taken, however, that the patient be not expoſed to breathe 
the vapours of the mercury and burning ſulphur, by which he n ight 
be injured. 

CINNABAR, facttitiaus, or artificial, is formed of a mixture 
of mercury and ſulphur ſublimed, and thus reduced into a kind of 
fine red — The beſt is of a high colour, and full of fibres, 
like needles. 

CINNABAR, the method of preparing fuctiticus, is thus: they take 
ſulphur, one part, melt it in a pipkin ; then put to it, by a lite 
at a time, from ſix to eight parts of quickſilver, ſtirring them to- 
gether till no mercury appears: then letting them cool, they grind 
the mixture, put it in a bolt-head, bake it, and put it over a 
naked fire, which they augment by degrees; a coloured fume 
ariſes firſt to the top of the ſubliming veſſel, which, in the fur- 
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ther progreſs of the heat; becomes at length of a red, crimfon hue. 
Taking it off the fire; the cingabar is found at top. 

This cinnabar, called alfo by the painters VERMILION, is ren- 
dered more beautiful by grinding it with gum-water, and a little 
ſaffron to prevent it's growing black. 

There rs likewiſe a Blue cinnabar, made by mixing two patts of 
fulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal ammoniac : thele 
being fublimed, produce a beautiful blue ſubſtance ; whereas quick- 
filver and ſulphur alone produce a red. 

CixnNABAR of antimony, ſo called, becanſe it's ſulphur has 
been furniſhed by antimony, is obtained from the decompoſition 
of corroſive ſublimate by antimony. Theſe compound ſubltances 
are mixed together, and diſtilled: and during the operation, the 


marine acid of the corroſive ſublimate you the mercury, and 


combines with the regulus of antimony, forming butter of ANTI- 
MONY ; and the mercury of the fublimate, diſengaged from it's 
marine acid, unites with the fulphur of the antimony diſengaged 
from it's regulus: theſe two ſubſtances, thus united, are ſub- 
limed in form of cinnabar, after the butter of antimony has been 
diſtilled. This kind of cinnabar contains more ſulphur than the 
factitious, and conſequently appears of a darker colour. 

Cinnabar is reckoned the belt of all correctors of opium; and 
an excellent preparation of this kind is publiſhed by a judicious 
author. 

Cinnabar is by ſome much dreaded as a medicine, in all caſes 
of inflammation, hemorrhages, and the like diſtemperatures of 
the body; but Stahl reports, from repeated experience, that it is 
one of the greateſt of all medicines in theſe very cafes, nothing 
more efficaciouſly 1 the violent emotions of the blood, or 
ſupplying ſo happily the place of opiates; his general preſcription 
in hæmorrhages, head-achs, and other the like affections, being 
nitre, crab's eyes, and cinnabar. 

CINNAMOLOGUS, in natural hiſtory, among the ancients, 
the name given to a bird which built it's neſt either in the cin- 
namon-tree, or upon rocks and precipices, with the broken branches 
of that tree. 

CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic ſpice, brought from the 


| Eaſt Indies; the whole taſte and flavour of which may be extracted 


by digeſtion with ſpirit of wine. 
Cinnamon is allowed to be the bark of a tree growing in the 


. land of Ceylon; and, as fome fay, alſo in Java, and in Ma- 


Jabar. It is a ſpecies of the bay; for the characters of which, ſee 
Ba v-tree. 

By cinnamon is now underſtood that only produced m Ceylon ; 
though we have lately been informed, by means of a letter from 
Mr. Wright to Sir Joſeph Banks, that the real cinnaman- tree of 
Ceylon is now ſucceſsfully cultivated in Jamaica, where they thrive 
luxuriantly with little trouble, and promiſe to be ſoon an uſeful 
addition to our commerce. This plant, with other valuable ones, 
was taken in a French ſhip by Admiral Rodney, and preſented to 
the Aſſembly of that iſland, The cinnamon of Java, Sumatra, and 
Malabar, is called CAsS1A lignea. 

The cinnamon- tree grows in woods, like other trees. It never 
riſes high; it's leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, both as to ſub- 
ſtance and colour. The flowers, when they firſt begin to open, 
are red as ſcarlet ; and if rubbed between the hands, they yield an 
odour more like that of cloves than of c:xnamon. Seba fays, he 


found them blue, and of the bigneſs of the Italian bean-tlower. 


The fruit reſembles an acorn or olive; and has neither the ſmell 
nor taſte of the bark. Theſe berries are an excellent carminative, 
and are much uſed in medicine. When boiled in water, it yields 
an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white 
as tallow, and is called by the Dutch, cinnemon wax. It's ſmell 
is agreeable ; and they make candles of it, which are only allowed 
to be burnt in the king's palace. It is alfo uſed in phyſic, as a 
bal ſamic and healer. | 

The leaves of the cinnamon-tree yield a bitteriſh arowatic oil, 
called oleum malabathri, reputed excellent againſt cephalalgias, &c. 

The chief virtue of the cinnamon-tree is in it's bark; which, 
when green, appears to be double: it's exterior ſurface being 
browniſh, and the inner of the common cinnamon colour. In me- 
dicine, it is uſed as a ſtomachic, and ſemetimes as an antiſcor- 
butic. | 

Cinnamon, to be good, muſt have a briſk, agreeable taſte, and a 
bright brown colour. It's qualities are to heat and dry; to pro- 
mote the menſes, to fortify the ſpirits, and to help digeſtion: but 
it's chief uſe, in medicine, is an aſtringent ; with which intention 
it is preſcribed in diarrhœas, and weakneſſes of the ſtomach. 

Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes, beſides it's oil, waters, 
extracts, and ſalts ; out of which are compounded ſyrups and paſtils, 
called ales ſacchara ; together with an eſſence, that ſerves to turn all 
manner of wines, white and red, into hypocras. 

All the cinnamon conſumed in Europe comes from the Dutch; 
who have got the whole commerce thereof in their own hands, by 
becoming maſters of the ifle of Ceylon, and deſtroying all the 
other cinmmamon-trees about the kingdom of Cochin. | 

CinNA MON-water is made by diſtilling the bark (firſt infuſed for 
ſome days) in ſpirit of wine, brandy, or white wine. 

CINNAMON, clove, is alſo the bark of a tree growing in Braſil 


and Madagaſcar ; where it is known under the name of ravendſara. 


The Portugueſe call it cravs de marenham. 

CinNAmMoN, white, which fome call Winter's bark, from the 
perſon's name who firſt brought it into England, is the bark of a 
tree reſembling the olive-tree, frequent in the iſlands of St. Do- 
mingo, * , and Madagaſcar ; called by the natives ſimpli. 

CINNAMUM, a name given by old writers to cinnamen. | 

CINNUS, in ancient bh pads a drink made of the decection 


of wheat, together with flour of barley, honey, and wine, 
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CINQUEFOIL, or potentilla, in botany, a genus of the ; 
dria prlyginia claſs. "The empalement of the wer is © * 
ſlightly cut into ten parts. Twenty awl-ſhaped demie 4 1 
ſerted in the empalement. The germina, after the lower is — 
| become a head of roundiſh ſeeds. The firlt fort grows upon . 
{tiff land in England, and indicates the ſterility of the Col * 
leaves of this plant. are uſed in medicine, and are account * 
ſtringent and vulnerary. The roots have been preſcribed wit 
ceſs in agues and all kinds of fluxes, I 
ErnQUEFOILL rot, in the materia medica, conſiſts cf a Corti 
and a ligneous or ſticky part, but the cortical only is uſed —_ 
eſteemed drying and aſtringem, and antifebrific ; but is litt] che 
E- 8, an appellation given to five po f 
tuated on the coaſt of Kent = Suſſex: over inn > an he 
_—_ in Englith hiſtory. _ | | "090 
| he cinque-ports are Haſtings, Dover, Hithe, | 
Sandwich; they were thus catted by way of newegg 2 rs 
of their former great importance, being then nat only the ar 
of the kingdom, but conſiderable, for their marnime ſtrength: . 
we are told, that they were obliged to provide erghty hips " th 3 
own charge for forty days, as often as the king ſhould have occ: Gon 
in his wars. 7 
They have a particular policy, and are governed b 
ſtyled lord warden of the 1 and — ee pe”, : 
ganted them, as a particular juriſdiction. Their privileges alſo of 
tend to ſeveral towns adjoining. They have alſo a court of * 
cery to decide matters of equity; but no original writs ſue 
thence. ; 
CINTRE, in building, the mould whereon an arch is turned: 
pularly called enfre, ſometimes alſo cradle. 
CINYRA, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a muſical inſtrument 
This and the Hebrew c:mnor;, which is generally tranſlated cithara. 
lyra, or pfalterium, are the ſame. It was made of wood, and was 
played on in the temple of Jeruſalem. Joſephus ſays, that the cinyra 
of the temple had ten ſtrings, and that it was touched with a bow. 
CION, or Cyoy, in gardening, a young thoot, ſprout, or ſprig 
put forth by a tree. ; 
C1on, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. 
CIONES, in antiquity, a kind of idols very common, being 
ny” oblong ſtones, erected pillar-wiſe ; whence their name, *© 
IPHER, or CyPHER, one of the Arabic characters or figures; 
formed thus, o. , 


The word cipher comes from the Hebrew 20 ſaphar, to 
number. | why 

A cipher of itſelf ſignifies nothing; but when diſpoſed with other 
characters on the left thereof, in. the common arithmetic, it ſerves 
to augment each of their value by ten; and, in decimal arithmetic, 
it leſſens the value of each figure to the right thereof, in the ſame 
proportion. 

CIPHER is alſo a kind of enigmatic character, compoſed of 
ſeveral letters interwoven ; which are ordinarily the initial letters 
of the perſons names, for whom the cipher is intended. They are 
r uſed on ſeals, coaches, and other moveables. 

IPHER alſo implies certain ſecret characters diſguiſed and ya- 
ried; uſed for the writing letters that contain ſecrets not to be un- 
derſtood by any but thote between whom the cipher is agreed on. 
This is now reduced into a ſeparate art, called cryp/ographia, pah- 
graphia, and ſtegansgraphia but it appears to have been little known 
to the ancients. . 

As the writing in cipher 1s become an art; fo is the reading 
or unravelling thereof, which is called deciphering. = 

CIPHER with a ſingle key, is that wherein the fame character is 
conſtantly uſed to expreſs the, fame word, or letter: this is calily 
deciphered with little application. 

CIPHER with @ double key, is that wherein the alphabet, or key, 
is changed in each line, or in cach word; and wherein are inſerted 
many characters of no ſignificancy, to amuſe and perplex the 
meaning. 

CIPHERING, or CVTHERINq, is popularly uſed for the art 
of accompting ; properly called arithmelic. 

CIPPUS, among antiquaries, a little, low column, erected in 
roads, or other places, with an inſcription thereon ; either to 
ſhew the way to travellers, to ſerve as a boundary, or to preſerve 
the memory of ſomething remarkable, and particularly the grave of 
a defunct. | 

Cirrus is alſo the name of a wooden inſtrument with which 
— and ſlaves were puniſhed, being a clog or ſtocks for the 
cet. 

CIRCAD A, a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop or archbiſhop 
for viſiting the churches, 

CIRCAA, in botany. See Enchanter*'s Nich hade. 

CIRCENSIAN games, Judi CIRCENSES, a general term, under 
which were comprehended all combats exhibited in the Roman 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic games in Greece. Moſt of 
the Roman feaſts were accompanied with Circenſian games; and tho 
magiſtrates and other officers of the republic, frequently gratificd the 
people with them, in order to procure their favour, The grand 
games were held for five days, commencing on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. There were ſix kinds of games exhibited, the firſt wa 
wreltling, and fighting with ſwords, with ſtaves, and with youu 
the ſecond was racing; the third, faltatio, leaping; the ourth, 
diſci, quoits, arrows, and ce/tus; all which were on foot; the fiſth 
was horſe-courling ; the ſixth, courſes with chariots, whether with 
two horſes, or with four. 

CIRCERELLUS, in zoology, the aMMODYTEs, or fand-eel: 

CIRCIA, in ornithology, a {pecies of ans, called the ſummer- 

| teal; it is of a duſky yellowiſh brown, with black feet. 
| 5 CIRCINALIS» 
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© CIRCINALIS, in botany, the Ablaxrun, or maiden- 
0 RCITOR, one whoſe buſineſs it was to go the rounds. 
Cixctrox allo ſignifies a hawker or pedlar. 
CIRCIUM, a genus of plants, comprehended by Linnzns under 
the CARDUUS-» 


The Doctrine of CiRcLEs in Geometry, &c. 

CIRCLE, CiRcULUs, in geometry, a plane figure, compre- 
hended under one ſingle line, which returns into ſtſelf; having 
a point in the middle, trom which all the lines drawn to it's circum- 
ference are equal. 3 

The area of a circle is found by multiplying the periphery by 
che fourth part of the diameter; or halt the periphery by halt 
the diameter. The area 1s alſo had by finding a fourth propor- 


tional to 1,000,785, and the ſquare of the diameter: or, to . 


452,355, or to 14, IT, and the ſquare ot the diameter. See Di- 
AMETER. x : A 

Circles, and ſimilar figures inſcribed in them, are always as the 
ſquares of the diameters : ſo that they are in a duplicate ratio of 
their diameters; and therefore of their radii. 

A circle is equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is equal to the peri- 
phery, and it's altitude to the radius. Circles, therctore, are in a 
ratio compounded of the peripheries and the radii, h 

To find the proportion of the diameter of a circle to it's peri- 
phery; ſee DIAMETER. ; 

To circumſcribe a circle about a given regular polygon : biſe& 
two of the angles of the polygon E and D (late 165, fig. 8,) by 
the lines EF and DF; and on the point of concourſe F, as on a 
center, with the radius E F, deſcribe a crcle. See CiRCUMSCR1B- 
ING. 

To deſcribe any given regular polygon in a circle: divide 360 
by the number of hides, to find the quantity of the angle EFD; 
which being made 1n the center, apply the chord ED to the peri- 
phery, as often as it will go: thus is the figure inſeribed in the 
circle. 

Through three given points, not in a right line, A, B, C, fig. 7, 
to deſcribe a circle. On A and C ſtrike arches interſecting in D 
and E; and others, G and H, from C and B; draw the right 
lines DE and H G: the point of interſection I, is the center of 
the circle. Hence, 1ſt, by aſſuming three points in the periphery, 
or the arch of any circle, the center may be found, and the given arch 
be perſected. ; 

2dly. If three points of any periphery agree, or coincide with 
three points of another; the whole peripheries agree, and the circles 
are equal. : : 

zaly. Every triangle may be inſcribed in a circle. 

CIRCLE, the quadrature of the, or the manner of making a ſquare, 
whoſe ſurface is perfectly and geometrically equal to that of a circle, 
is a problem that has employed the geometricians of all ages. Sce 
the article QUADRATURE. | 

Many maintain, it to be impoſlible ; Des Cartes, in particular, 
inſiſts on it, that a right line, and a circle, being of different natures, 
there can be no {tri& proportion between them: and, indeed, we 
are |ikewiſe at a loſs for the juſt proportion between the diameter 
and circumference of a circle. 

Archimedes came the neareſt to the quadrature of the c:rcle : all the 
reſt have made paralogiſms. Charles V. offered a reward of 100,000 
crowns to the perſon who thould ſolve this celebrated problem: 
_ the ſtates of Holland have alſo propoſed a reward for the 

me. 

CIRCLES, parallel, or concentric, ſuch as are equally diſtant from 
each other in every point of their peripheries, or are deſcribed 
from the ſame center: thoſe ſtruck from different centers are ſaid 
to be eccentric. f 

CirCLEs of the higher kinds, are curves wherein AP: PM:: 
PM: PB, or, AP;: PM:: P Ma: PBn, Plate 27, fig. 20, 
Cerol. 1. | 

Suppoſe AP— x, PM =, ABZ: then will PB a—x. 

nd conſequently xm - ym ;;y :; a—x. Hence we have an equa- 


* "bi 


tton that defines infinite circles, viz. y 


otter defining infinite other cireles 5 viz. 
©, 


circle of the 


— 4 — x . 
If m==1, then will y A - xs; and therefore a 


— LS - . . . . . . 
* 2. y* =ax*—x3, which equation defines a circle of the ſe- 
cond order, 


CircLE, ſector of, is that part of the circle comprehended be- 
tween two radii and the arch. 

-IRCLE of curvature, in geometry, a circle, the curvature of 
Which is equal to that of a certain curve at a given point. 
wigs of the Spheres, are ſuch as cut the mundane [phere, 
mag ve their periphery either on it's moveable ſurface, or in 

mer immoveable ſurface : the firſt revolve with it's diurnal 
motion, as the meridians, &c. the latter do not revolve, as the 
equator, ecliptic, &c. 

a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection will 
"hy Fad 0 whoſe center is in ſome diameter of the ſphere. Hence 
- wither — er ed a circle paſſing through the center, being equal to 
which -= circle which generated the ſphere, and that of a circle 
* : not. paſs through the center, being only equal to ſome 
we generating circle; the diameter being the greateſt of 

all chord f 


in 5, there ariſes another diviſion of the circles ot a ſphere 
0 great and leſs, ; a 


IRCLE, great 0 {/ J 8 . . 2 - . 
, De ſphere, that which having it's center in 
the center ot the 4 2 g 1 


{phere, divides it into two equal hemilpheres: 


No. 44. Vol. I. 


firſt order is contained under this equation alone. If 


ſuch are the equator, ecliptic, horizon, and colures, and the 
azimuths, &c. Sce the article EqQuaToR, EciiPTic, &c. 

CIRCLE, Her, of the ſphere, that which having it's center in 
ſome diameter of the ſphere, divides it into two unequal parts: 
theſe are uſually denominated from the great circles to which they 
are parallel, as parallels of the equator. - | 

CIRCLES AF altitude, otherwiſe called almucantars, are circles 
parallel to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith; 
and ſtill diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. They have 
their names from their uſe ; which is to ſhew the altitude of a 
ſtar above the horizon. 

CIRCLES of declination, on the globe, are, with ſome writers, the 
meridians on which the declination or diſtance of any ſtar from the 
equinoCtial is meaſured, | 

CIRCLES gf diſſipation, in optics. See Dris$1PATION. 

CIRCLES, diurnal; are immoveable circles, ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſcribed by the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the heavens, in their 
diurnal rotation round the earth ; or rather, in the rotation of the 
earth round 1t's axis. | 

CIRCLE equant, in the old aſtronomy, a circle deſcribed on the 
center of the equant, the principal uſe of which is to find the va- 
riation of the firſt inequality. 

CIRCLES of excurſion, are parallel to the ecliptic; and uſually 
fixed at ten degrees from it, that the excurſions of the planets to- 
wards the poles of the eclip:ic may be included within them. 

All the circles of the ſphere are conceived to fall perpendicu- 
larly on the ſurface of the globe, and ſo to trace out circles perfectly 
ſimilar to them. Thus the terreſtrial equator is a line preciſely 
under the equinoCtial in the heavens, and ſo of the reſt, 

CIRCLES, horary, in dialling, are the lines which ſhew the 
hours on dials, though theſe, in many ſorts of dials, are right 
lines. 

CIRCLES, hyrary, on the globe, a brazen. circle fixed on every 
globe, with an index to ſhew how many hours, and conſequently 
how many degrees, any place is eaſt or weſt of another. 

CIRCLE of illumination, is that imaginary circle on the ſurface 
of the earth, which is formed by a plane paſſing through the 
center of the earth, ſo that the line which joins the centers of 
the ſun and earth may be perpendicular to it, and which ſeparates 
the illuminated hemiſphere of the carth from the dark. 

C1KCLES of latitude, or ſecondaries of the ecliptic, are great circles 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, paſling through the poles 
of 1t, and through every ſtar and planet. They ſerve to meaſure 
the latitude of the ſtars, which is an arch of one of thoſe circles 
intercepted between the ſtar and the ecliptic. 

CIRCLES of longitude, are ſeveral leſſer circles parallel to the 
ecliptic, {till diminithing in proportion as they recede from it: on 


thele the longitude of the ſtars is reckoned. 


CIRCLE of perpetual apparitian, one of the leſſer circles, parallel 
to the equator; deſcribed by any point of the ſphere touching the 
northern points of the horizon, and carried about with the diurnal 
motion. | 

CIRCLE AF perpetual occultatian, is another circle at a like diſtance 
from the equator, deſcribed by the ſouthern point of the horizon; 
and contains all thoſe ſtars which never appear in our hemi- 
ſphere. 

CIRCLES, paar, are immoveable circles, parallel to the equator, 
and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt declination of 
the ecliptic. . 

CIRCLES of poſition, are circles paſſing through the common in- 
terſections ot the horizon and meridian, and through any degree 
of the ecliptic, or the center of any ſtar, or other point in the 
heavens ; uſed for finding out the ſituation or polition of any 
tar. 

CIRCLE, in logic, is that fault of an argument that ſuppoſes the 
principle it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the principle by 
the thing it only ſeemed to have proved. 

It is alſo called ſyllogiſtic circle, when the ſame terms are proved 
in orbem by the ſame terms; and the parts of the ſyllogiſm alter- 
natcly by each other, both directly and indirectly. Thus the pa- 
piſts undertake to prove the ſcriptures to be the word of God b 
the infallible teſtimony of their church; and the authority of their 
church by the lcripture. | 

There is the material and formal circle. The formal circle, in 
two reciprocal ſyllogiſms, begs the medium, which is the next 
cauſe of the greater extreme: the material circle conſiſts of two 
ſyllogiſms, the former whereot proves the cauſe by the effect, and 
the latter the effect by the cauſe. 

CIRCLE, circulus, among ſchoolmen, is underſtood of viciſſi- 
tudes of generations ariling one out of another : thus, vapours ariſe 
from moiſt grounds, rain is formed of vapours, and rain again 
moiſtens the ground. It is a celebrated dogma of the Scotiſts, that 
there is no circle in cauſes of the ſame order or kind. 

CIRCLES of the empire, ſuch provinces and principalities of 
the empire as have a right to be preſent at diets. Maximilian J. 
divided the empire into ſix, and ſome years afterwards into ten 
circles. This laſt diviſion was confirmed by Charles V. The 
circles, as they ſtand in the Imperial Matricola, are as follow: 
Auſtria, Burgundy, the Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Upper Saxony, 
Franconia, Sabin, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the Lower 
Saxony. 

CIRCOLO-mezzs, in the Italian muſic, denotes a diminution 
of four quavers or ſemiquavers, which repreſent a ſemi-ciyele pro- 
ceeding by conjoint degrees. 

CIRCUIT, or Cixcviry, in law, a longer courſe of proceed- 
ing, to recover the thing ſued for, than is needful. a 

Thus, if a man grant a rent-charge of 104. out of his 3 
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and after the grantee diſſeiſeth the grantor of the ſame manor, who 
brings an aſſize, and recovers the land, and 201. damages; which 
being paid, the grantee brings his action for 10/. of his rent, due 
during the time of the difleilin, and which he muſt have had, if 
no dFcifin had been: this is called circutt of action; becaule, 
whereas the grantor was to receive 201. damages, and to pay 10 /. 
rent; he might have received but 10/. for damages, and the grantee 
have kept the other. 

Circuit is alſo the journey, or progreſs the judges take, twice 
every ycar, r the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, to 
hold courts and adminiſter juſtice, where recourſe cannot ſo well be 
had to the king's courts at Weltminſter. 

England is divided into fix circuits; viz. the Home circuit, Nor- 
folk circuit, Midland circuit, Oxford circuit, Weſtern circuit, and 
Northern circuit. Two judges are appointed to each circuit. In 
Wales there are two circuits, North and South Wales. 

There are three circuits in Scotland, viz. South, Weſt, and 
North, which the lords of juſticiary go twice a year, viz. in May 
and October. Sce JUSTICIARY. 

Cixcutr, electrical, denotes the courſe of the electric fluid from 
the charged ſurface of an electric body, to the oppolite ſurface into 
which the diſcharge is made. 

* CIRCULAR, in a general ſenſe, any thing that is deſcribed 
or moved in a round, as the circumference of a circle, or ſurface 
of a globe. 

The circular form is of all others the belt diſpoſed for motion, and 
the moſt capac ious. 

CirxCULAR er, a letter directed to ſeveral 
the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair. 

CiRCULAR lines, in mathematics, ſuch ſtrait lines as are divided 
from the diviſions made in the arch of the limb, ſuch as fines, tan- 
gents, lecants, chords, &c. Sce the articles SINE and TANx- 
GENT, 

CIRCULAR numbers, called alſo ſpherical ones, according to 
ſome, are ſuch whole powers terminate in the root themſelves. 

"Thus, for inſtance, 5 and 6, all whole powers end in 5 and 6, 
as the ſquare of 5 is 25, the {quare of 6 is 36, &c. 

C1kCULAR ſuiling, is the method of failing by the arch of a 
great circle. See the article SAILING, f 

CIRCULAR ſpots are made on pieces of metal by large electrical 
exploſions, If the explotion of a battery, inuing from a pointed 
body, be repeatedly taken on the plain ſurface of a piece of metal 
near the point, or be received from the furtace in a point, the 
metal will be marked with a ſpot conſiſting of all the pritmatic co- 
lours diſpoſed in circles, and formed by tcales of the metal ſepa- 
rated by the force of the exploſion. 

CixcuLaR velicity, a term in aſtronomy, ſignifying that velo- 
city of a planet, or revolving body, which is mealured by the 
arch of a circle: as ſuppoſe by AB (Plate 7, fig. 10,) deſcribed on 
the center of attraction 8. 

The circular velocity of a body moving from B to C, is mea- 
ſurcd by the arch BC. | 

CIRCULATION, the ad of moving round, or in a circle: 
thus we ſay, the circulation of the blood, the circulation of the 
lap. &Cc. a 

CixcuTATION F the Ilaad. Sce BLOOD. See in Plate 68, the 
manner of the circulation of the blood in the membrane of a frog's 
foot, and in the tail of a ſmall fiſh. 

CircuLatton of the ſap of vegetables, is à natural motion of 
the nutritious juice of plants from the rout to the extreme parts, 
and thence back agaits to the root. 

Thur there is a circulation in the bodies of vegetables ſeems to 
be evniced by the experiments of modern naturaliſts and gar- 
deners, by means of certain veſſels analogous to the veins and ar- 
teries in animals, 

As to the manner of the circulatizn, Malpight, Grew, &c. by 
means of micruſcopes, have diſcovered, that the wood of plants 
conſiſts of fine capillary tubes, which run parallel from the root, 
through the trunk, and may be looked on as arteries; and on 
the outiide of theſe, betwixt the wood and the inner bark, are other 
large tubes, to do the office of veins. 

Now, the root having imbibed a ſtock of juice from the earth, 
that juice will be put in motion by the heat; that is, it will be 
rareſied, and made to aſcend in form of a ſteam, or vapour: mect— 
ing, therefore, with the open mouths of the arterial vetlels, it will 
paſs through the ſame to the top and extreme parts of the tree, 
with a force anſwerable to the heat by which it is put in motion: 
when it is there arrived, meeting with the cold of the external 
air, it is condenſed into a liquor; and in that form returns, by 
it's own weight, towards the root of the venal veſſels above men- 
tioucd, ; 

The ingenious Dr. Hales has clearly ſhewn, by a variety of ex- 
periments and obſervations, that there is no creation in vegetables 
analogous to that of the blood in animals. The motion of the ſap 
is ſolely occaſioned by the ſtrong attraction of the capillary ſap- 
veſſels, aſſiſſed by the vibrations reſulting from the warmth of the 
ſun ; in conſequence of which the ſap is carricd up to the top of 
the talleſt trees, and perſpired off through the leaves. The alcent 
of the ſap is principally promoted by the plentiful perſpiration of 
the leaves; and this power, he obſerves, does not ſeem well 
adapted to make the lap deſcend from the tops of vegetables, by 
diftcrent veſſels, to the root. He allows, indeed, that the ſap has 
an alternatc, progreſſive, and receding motion, occaſioncd by the 
interchanges of day and night, warmth and cold, moiſture and dry- 
neſs. That the lap does not deſcend between the bark and wood, 
he concludes from the experiment of taking off the bark of a tree, 
about three or four inches in breadth quite round; the conſequence 
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of which will be, that the bleeding of the tree above this | 
much abate; whereas it ought to have the contrary te " 
intercepting: the courſe of the refinent ſap, if it deſcended be 15 
bark. But this experiment confirms the opinion which hy — 
adopted, that the ſap aſcends between the bark and the wand by 
the vigorous operation of the perſpiring leaves, and attracting 4 
pillaries. ei 
CIRCULATION of the ſpirits, or nervous juice. That the ſ, 


circulate, is evinced, in the fame manner as ſome authors 3 
to prove the circuitian of the blood, viz. that as the heart drives 


out, every hour, three or four thouſand ounces of blood: whereas. 
ordinarily, there 1s not above two thouſand in the whole Why; 
there is a neceſſity for the blood, driven out, to return to the heat 
in order to ſupply a fund to be expelled. 855 

In like manner it is ſhewn, that there is formed 
large quantity of ſpirits, which are nothing but tt 
parts of this blood driven out from the heart; 
that theſe too muſt circulate. 

CIRCULATION, ſubterranean. Dr. Plott is one of the man 
authors who have argued for a ſubterranean circulation of wikis 
by means of which many ſprings and r:vers are ſupplied with that 
water, which they give again to the fea. It is probable, indeed 
that many of the ſmaller ſprings are ſupplied by rains, only where 
the country and ſituation are favourable : but the larger rivers, and 
the ſprings which ſupply them, mult have their origin from inch 
a ſubterranean circulation, fince all the water that falls in 4 
in the whole earth, is not one five hundredth part the qua 
of that diſcharged into the fea at the mouth of rivers, 
by careful and moderate calculations. 

CIKkcU LATION, in chemiſtry, is an operation whereby the ſame 
vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back, to be returned and diſtilled ſeveral 
times, and thus reduced into it's moſt ſubtile parts. 

_ Gireulatton is performed by diſpoſing the liquor in a ſingle veſſel, 
liopped at top, and called a. pelican; or in a double veilel, con- 
liliing of two pieces, luted on each other ; the lower to contain the 
liquor, and its vapours. It is performed either by the heat of a 
lamp, or that of aſhes or of ſand moderately hot, or in dung, or 
by the ſun. It uſually demands a continued heat of ſcveral 
days, ſometimes of ſeveral weeks, or even ſeveral months. By cir. 
culutian the fineſt part of the fluid mounts to the top of the veſſel, 
and huding no iſſue there, falls back again, and rejoins the matter 
at bottom, whence it arole. 

CIKCULATORY, the chemical veſſel wherein the operation 
of chemiltry is performed. See CIRCULATION, 

CIRCULUS, in chemiſtry, an iron inſtrument in form of a 
ring, which being heated red hot, and applicd to the necks of retorts 
and other glaſs veſſels, till they grow hot, a few drops of cold 
water thrown upon them, or a cold blaſt, will make the necks 
fly regularly and evenly off. 

Another method of doing this, is, to tie a thread, firſt dipt in 
ol of turpentine, round the place where you would have it break; 
and then ſetting fire to the thread, and afterwards ſprinkling the 
place with cold water, the glaſs will crack exactly where the thread 
was ticd. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet given to a thing that ſur- 
rounds another on all ſides; ſuch is the c:rcumambient air, &c. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES, in church hiſtory, a ſet of illiterate 
ſavage peaſants, aud deſperate ruthans, ' who, towards the end of 
the fourth century, adhered to the Donatiſts. "They maintained 
their cauſe by force of arms, and filled Africa with {laughter and ra- 

ine. 

CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the prepuce; or a 
ceremony in the Jewith and Mahometan religions, wherein they 
cut off the foreſbin of their males, who arc to protefs the one or 
the other law. 

Circumcofim among the Jews, was a federal rite, annexed by 
God as a leal to the covenant, which he made with Abraham and 
his poſterity, and was accordingly renewed, and taken into the 
body ot the Moſaical conſtitutions. The time of performing this 
rite was the eighth day, that is, full fix days after the child was 
born: the law of Moles ordained nothing with reſpect to the 
perfon by whom, the inttrüment with which, or the manner how, 
the ceremony was to be performed ; the iuſtrument was generally a 
knife or ttone. 

The child is uſually circumciſed at home, where the father, 
or godtather holds him in his arms, while the operator takes hold 
of the prepuce with one hand, and with the other cuts it off; a 
third perſon hoids a porriziger, with ſand in it, to catch the blood, 
then the operator applies his mouth to the part, and having ſucked 
the blood, [pits it into a bowl of wine, and throws a {typtic powder 
upon the wound. 5 

This ceremony was uſually accompanied with great rejoicings and 
fealting, and at this time the child was named, in preſence of the 
company. The Jews invented {everal ſuperſtitious cultoms on this 
occalion, ſuch as placing three ſtools, one for the circumciſar, the 
ſecond for the perſon who holds the child, and the third for Elijah, 
who, they ſay, allits invitibly at the ceremony, &c, 

The Jcwich profelytes were diltinguiſhed into two forts, accord- 
ing as they became crrcumciſed, or not; thoſe who ſubmitted to the 
rite were looked upon as children of Abraham, and obliged to keep 
the laws of Moſcs: the uncircumciſed were only bound to obſerve 
the precepts of Noah, and were called Noichide. 

The ceremony of circumciſian was not confined to the Jews: He- 
rodotus and Phiſo Judzus obſerve, that it obtained alſo among the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians. Herodotus ſays, that the cuſtom was 
very ancient among each people, ſo that there was no determining 
which of them borrowed it from the other. The ſame Wan act 
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lates, that the inhabitants of Colchis alſo uſed circumciſion ; whence 
he concludes that they were originally Egyptians. | 
The Turks never circumciſe till the leventh or eighth ear, as 
having no idea of it's being necellary to ſalvation. The Perſians 
circumciſe their boys at thirteen, and their girls from nine to fifteen, 
Thoſe of Madagaſcar cut the fleſh at three ſeveral times; and 
the moſt zealous of the relations preſent catches hold of the prepu- 
tium, and ſwallows it. ; : 
Circumciſion is practiſed on females by cutting off the foreſkin of 
the clitzris, which bears a near reſemblance and analogy to the pre- 
putium of the male penis. We are told that the Egyptian captive 
women were circumciſed : and allo the f * of Preſter John. 
CIRCUMCISION is alſo the name of a calt celebrated on the firſt 
of January, in commemoration of the crrcumcifton of our Saviour. 
EIRCUM FERENCE, in geometry, denotes, in a general ſenſe, 
the line or lines bounding a plane figure. It is alſo uſed in a more 
limited ſenſe, for the curve line which bounds a circle, and other- 
wiſe called a periphery ; the boundary of a right-lined figure being 
expreſſcd by the term perimeter. . | 
Any part of the circumference is called an arch, and a right line 
drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, is called a chord. 
The circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
60 degrees. The angle at the circumference of a circle is double 
that at the center. See ANGLE, 
For the ratio of the circumference of a circle to it's radius, ſee the 
article CIRCLE. | 
CIRCUMFERENCE, in geometry, the curve line that incloſes a 
CIRCLE, or Circular ſpace; called alſo the PERIPHERY. 
The word is formed from circum, about ; and fers, I carry. 
All lines drawn from the center of a circle to the crcumperence, 
called radii, are equal, : | 8 
Any part of the circumference is called an arch; and a right line 
"drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, a chord. 
The circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 equal parts, which are called degrees. 
The angle at the cr7eumference is double that at the center. 
The circumferences of circles are to cach other as their radi. 
And, ſince the circumference of one circle is to it's radius, as that 
of any other circle to it's radius; the ratio of the cireumperence to the 
radius is the {ame in all circles. Sec DIAMETER. 


Of the CiRcUuMrFERENTOR. 
This inſtrument is uſed in ſurveying, to take angles by. 
The crcumferentor is very fimple, yet expeditious in the practice. 
It conſiſts of a braſs circle and an index, all of a piece. See it's 
figure in Plate 131, fig. 7. 
On the circle is a card, or compaſs, divided into 360 degrees; 
the meridian line whereof anſwers to the middle of the breadth of 
the index: on the limb, or circumference of the circle, is ſoldered 
a braſs ring ; which, with another fitted with a glaſs, make a kind 
of hox for the needle, which 1s ſuſpended on a pivot in the center 
of the circle : to each extreme of the index is fitted a fight. The 
whole is mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and focket, for the conve- 
mency of it's motion. 
To take an angle by the CIRCUMFERENTOR. Suppoſe the angle 
required E KG {Plate 131, fig. G,): place the inſtrument, v. g. at 
R. with the Rower-de-luce in the card towards you 3 then direct the 
fights, til! through them you ſpy E; and obſerve what degree 1s 
pointgd at by the ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 296 : then 
turn the inſtrument about, the lower-de-luce ſtill towards you, and 
direct the lights to G; noting the degree at which the ſouth end of 
the necdle points, which ſuppoſe 182. 
This done, ſubtracting the leſſer number 182, from the greater 
266, the remainder, 114, is the number of degrees of the angle 
EKG. | 
It the remainder happens to be more than 180 degrees, it muſt 
be again ſubtracted from 360 degrees; the laſt remainder is the 
quantity of the angle ſought. 
To take the plot of a field, word, park, Cc. by the CIRCUMFEREN- 
TOR, Suppoſe ABCDEFGK Ig. 8,) an incloſure to be fur- 
veyed with the errcumferentsr., 

1. Placing the inſtrument at A, the flower-de-luce towards you, 
direct the ſights to B; where ſuppoſe the ſouth end of the needle to 
cut 191”; and the ditch, wall, or hedge, meaſured with the chain, 
to contain 10 chains, 75 links; which enter down. Sce CAN. 
2. Placing the inſtrument at B, direct the fights, as before, to C; 
the louth end of the ncedle, v. g. will cut 279%; and the line BC 
will contain 6 chains, 83 links, to be noted as before: then move 
4 inſtrument to C, turn the lights to D, and mealure CD, as 

ore. 
In the ſame manner proceed to D, E, F,. G, II, and, laſtly, to 
K; ſtill noting down the degrees of every bearing, or angle, and the 
diſtances of every ide. 


aving thus gone round the field, you will have a table in the 
following form: 


Stations, Degrees. Min. Chains. Links. 
191 CO 10 £ 5 
B 279 Oo 6 3 
C 216 39 7 82 
&c. 


From this table, the ſield is to be plotted, or protracted; for the 
manner whereof, ſee PLOTTING, and PROTRACTOR. 
CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, an accent, ſerving to note, or 
diſtinguiſh, a ſyllable of an intermediate ſound between acute and 
grave, and generally ſomewhat long. | 
is he Greeks had three accents ; . acute, the grave, and the cir- 
„fler ; formed thus, , „. In Latin, Engliſh, French, &c. the 
- Urcumflex is made thus &. 


| 


The acute raiſes the voice, and the grave falls, or lowers it: the 


circumflex is a Kind of undulation, or wavering of the voice, between 
the two. 


CIRCUMGYRATION, the wheeling motion of any body 
round a center. 

CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a term whereby the ſchool- 
men uſed to expreſs the exiſtence of three divine perſons in one an- 
other, in the myſtery of the Trinity. | 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, a paraphraſtical method of expreſſing 
one's thoughts, or ſaying that in many words which might have 
been expreſſed in few. | 

CIRKCUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is. the avoiding of ſomething 
diſagreeable, or inconvenient, to be expreſſed in direct terms; by 
intimating the ſenſe thercof in a kind of paraphraſe, fo conceived as 
to ſoften, or break, the force thereof. | 

CIRCUMPOLAR ars, are thoſe which by reaſon of their vi- 
einity to the pole, move round it without ſetting. | 

CIRCUMPOTATIO, a funeral feaſt, provided by the Athe- 
nians and Romans, in honour of the dead. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED figure, in geometry. See CIRCUMSCRI- 
BING, 

C1RCUMSCRIBED hyperbola, one of Sir Iſaac Newton's hyper- 
bola of the ſecond order, that cuts it's aſymptotes, and contains the 
parts cut off within it's own ſpace. 

CIRCUMSCKRIBING, in geometry, denotes the deſcribing a 
polygonous figure about a circle, in ſuch manner, as that all it's ſides 
are tangents to the circumference. 

The term is ſometimes alſo uſed for the deſcribing of a circle 
about a polygon ; fo, as that each ſide is a chord. But in this caſe, 
we more ulually ſay, the polygon is inſcribed, than the circle cir- 
cumlcribed. 

Any regular figure ABCDE, Plate 168, fig. ,) inſcribed in a cir- 
cle, is refolved into equal and ſimilar triangles, by radii drawn from 
the center ot the 4 cumperibing circle F, to the ſeveral angles of the 
figure; and it's aica is equal to a rectangled triangle, whoſe baſe is 
equal to the pcrimerer of the whole polygon ; and it's height a per- 
pendicular let fall from the center F to one fide AB. 

The fame may be ſaid of the arca of the circumſcribing polygon 
abcde (fig. 8,); excepting that the height is to be the radius. 

The arca of every polygon that can be inſcribed in a circle is leſs, 
and that of every polygon that can be circumſcribed, greater, than 
that of the circle: in like manner, the perimeter of the firſt is leſs, 
and that of the ſecond is greater, than the circumference of the 
circle. a 

On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature of the 
circle; which is nothing elſe, in effect, but the meaſuring of the 
area, or capacity of a circle. 
| "The fide of a hexagon is equal to the radius of a circumſcribed eir- 
cle. 

To circun;ſcribe a circle about any given regular polygon ABCDE 
(fig. 9,); and vice verſa. Biſect two of the angles, v. g. A and B; 
and on the point F, where the two lines of biſection interſect, as 
on a center, deſcribe a circle with the radius FA. 

To circumferibe a ſquare about a circle, Draw two diameters, AB 
and DE (Vg. 5,) imerſecting each other in the center C, at right 
angles, From AEBD, with the interval of the radius, make inter- 
ſections in F. G, H, I. Draw the right lines FG, GH, IH, and 
IF. Then is FGHI a ſquare circumſcribed about the circle. 

Ts circumſcribe any regular polygin, v. g. a pentagon, about a cir- 
cle. Biſect the chord AE Ag. 8,) by the perpendicular FO, which 
continue till it cut the arch in g. Through A and E, draw the ra- 
di AF and EF: and through g, draw a line parallel to AE, meet- 
ing the radii continued on each fide in @ and e: and then is ac one 
fide of the crrcumperibed polygon. Produce the radius FB to 5, till 
FY ==, anddrawab: this is another fide of the polygon ; and in 
the ſame manner may the reſt of the ſides be drawn. 

CIRCUMSPECTE agatrs, in law, a ſtatute preſcribing certain 
caſes to the judges, wherein the king's prohibition doth not lie. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity which, thovgh not eſſential 
to any action, yet doth ſome way aftect it. 

Some ci/reumftances are reckoned purely phy ſical, not connecting 
any moral good or cvil with any action; ſuch as —_ a man with 
the right or left hand, &c. others are accounted properly moral, be- 
cauſe they do really influence our actions, and render them more 

ood or evil than they would have been without ſuch circumſtunces. 
Divines ſay, that the converſion of a ſinner depends on a certain aſ- 
ſerablage and certain management of external circumflances, in the 
mid(t whercof he is placed; which arrangement of c:rcumftances de- 
"rang on the providence of God, whence converſion alſo depends on 
um. 

The writers of ethics ſum up all the circumſtances of the actions 
of men in this one verſe. : | 

Ours, guid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, guomods, quando? 

CIRCU MSTANTIA, in medicine, comprehends whatever is 
not eſſentially connected with the principal indicant. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL evidence, in law, or the doctrine of pre- 
ſumption, takes place next to poſitive proof. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, a term uſed for ſupplying and 
making up the number of jurors, in cafe any impannelled appear 
not, or appearing, are challenged by either party, by adding to them 
ſv many of the perſons preſent, as will make up the number, in 
caſe they are properly on:lifed, 

CIRCUMVALLATION, or e of CIRCUMVALLATION, in 
the art of war, is a trench bordered with a parapet, thrown up quite 
round the beſiegers camp, by way of ſecurity againſt — army that 
may attempt to relieve the place, as well as to prevent deſertion. 

This trench ought to be at the diſtance of cannon- ſhot from the 
place: it is uſually twelve feet broad, and ſeven deep; and at ſmall 
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diſtances is flanked with redoubts, and other ſmall works, or with 
field forts, raiſed on the moſt proper eminences. It ought never to 
be drawn at the foot of a riſing ground, left the enemy, ſeizing on 
the eminence, ſhould erect batteries of cannon. there, and ſo com- 
mand the line, 

CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architecture, denotes the torus of 
the ſpiral line of the Ionic volute. 

CIRCUS, in antiquity, a great building of a round or oval figure, 
erected by the ancients, to exhibit ſhews to the people. 

The Roman circus was a large, oblong edifice, arched at one end, 
encompaſſed with porticos, and furniſhed with two rows of feats, 

laced aſcending over each other. In the middle was a kind of foot 
hank, or eminence, with obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. 
This ſerved them for the courſes of their ige and quadrige. 

Thoſe that have meaſured the circus ſay, that it was, 2187 feet 
long, and 960 broad; fo that it was the greateſt building in Rome: 
ſome ſay it would contain 150,000 people, others 200,000, or 
Zoo, ooo. 

Cixcus, games of the, were combats celebrated in the circus, in 
honour of Conſus, the god of councils, and thence allo called 
conſualia. 

he games of the circus were inſtituted by Evander, and re eſta- 
bliſhed by Romulus ; the pomp, or proceſſion, was only a part of 
the games, making the prelude thereof; and conſiſting of a ſimple 


cavalcade of chariots. 


Cixcus, in zoology, the MILVUS @ruginsſus, or MOOR-buz- 
zard, 

CIRLUS fultus, in zoology, a bird reſembling the ye/l:2v- hammer. 

CIRRI, among botaniſts, tine ſtrings of thread like filaments, 
by which ſome plants faſten themſelves to walls, trees, &c. ſuch are 
thoſe of ivy. 

CIRRI, in ichthyology, certain oblong and ſoſt appendages, not 
unlike little worms, hanging from the under jaws or mouths of ſome 
fiſhes : theſe ci, commonly tranflated beards, afford marks to 
diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies of the fiſh, on which they are found. 
* CIRRIS, in ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of HERON. 

CIRSOCELE, in medicine, a multitude of varices in the teſti- 
cles, which prodigioully increaſe their bulk, and hinder the due 

reparation of the feed ; ſo as ſometimes to render caſtration neceſ- 
ary. This diſorder is otherwiſe called HERNIA varicsſa. 
he word comes from nigcoc, varix, vein, and uyty, hernia. 

CIRSOS, in medical writers, is uſed for vaR1x. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this ſide the Alps. The Romans 
divided Gaul, and the country now called Lombardy, into Ci/alpine 
and Tranſalpine, | 

CISLEU, the ninth month in the eccleſiaſtical year, and the 
third in the civil or political year among the Hebrews, containing 
30 days: it anſwers to part of our November and December. An 
annual faſt is obſerved by the Jews to this day on the 18th of this 
month, in commemoration of the taking of Jeruſalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

CISSAMPELOS, in botany, a genus of the dizecia monadelphia 
claſs. It is male and female in different plants. There are two 
ſpecies, which grow naturally in the warm parts of America. The 
root of the firſt fort is much eſtcemed as a diuretic. 

CISSITES, in natural hiſtory, the ancient name of the flinty 
white-coated &/ites, or EAGLE-ftone. | 

CISSOILD, in geometry, an algebraic cvRVr, firſt invented by 
Diocles ; whence it is peculiarly called the ci of Diocles. 

The geneſis of the c//57:d may be thus conceived : to the diameter 
AB (Plate 79, fig. 9.) of the ſemicircle AOB, draw an indefinite 
line, at right angles, BC: then draw the right line AH, and make 
AM IH; or in the other quadrant, LC —= AN. Thus will 
the points M and L be in a curve line, AMOL; which is the c 
ſid of Diocles. 

Properties of the Cis801D. From the geneſis it follows, 1. That 
drawing the right lines PM and KI, perpendicular to AB; we 
ſhall have AP: KB:: AM: IH. But AM — IH; conſequent- 
ly, APS KB. And therefore, AK = PB; and PN IK. 

2. After the ſame manner, it appears, that the c;/7z4 AMO bi- 
ſes the ſemicircle AOB. | 

3. Again, AK: KI::KI:KB. That is, AK: PN:: PN 
AP. And again, AK: PN:: AP: PM; therefore, PN: AP 
::AP: PM. Conſequently, AK, PN, AP, and PM, are four 
lines in continual proportion. And if PN =o, AP = x, PM 
= x* —=vy. And after the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, 
that AP, PN, AK, and K L, are in continual proportion. 

4. In the ciſſaid, the cube of the.abcitle AP is equal to a folid 
a from the ſquare of the ſemiordinate PM, 95" 0 into the 
complement of the diameter of the generating circle PB. 

Hence, when the point P falls on B, then x = a, and BC = y; 

43 
conſequently, y* = —. Wherefore, o: 1:: 4: that is, the 


0 
value of y becomes infinite: and therefore the c:/7z4 AMO L, tho” 
it continually approach BC, will never meet it. 
BC, therefore, is an aſymptote of the cid. 
he ancients made uſe both of the conchoul and id, for the 
finding of two mean continual proportionals between two given 
right lines. 
For the quadrature, ſubnormal, and ſubtangent of the C18501D, ſee 
QUADRATURE, SUBTANGENT, &C. * 
C1s801D angle. Scc ANGLE. 
CIST-hepatic. Sce CyST-hepatic. 
CISTERCIANS, in church hiſtory, a religious order founded 


in the cleventh century by St. Robert, a benedittine. They became 


ſo powerful, that they governed almoſt all Europe, both in {pirituals 
and tompotals. Cardinal de Vitri delcribing their obſervances, (ſays, 
5 | 


| 


mn. 


por, never wore ſkins nor ſhirts, nor ever cat fleſh, except in fi 

; and abſtained from fiſh, eggs, milk, and cheeſe : ck. 
nets , and a ( uin, 88, and cheeſe: the la 
upon ſtraw- beds in their tunics and cowls: they roſe at midnight 

prayers : they ſpent the day in labour, reading, and prayer: = » 
all their exerciſes obſerved a continual ſilence. The habit of Fry 
Ciftercian monks is a white robe, in the nature of a caſſock with N 
black ſcapulary and hood, and is girt with a woollen girdle. The 
nuns wear a white tunic, and a black ſcapulary and girdle, : 

CISTERN, denotes a ſubterrancous reſervoir of rain water: 0 
veſſel ſerving as a receptacle fof rain or other water for the neceſſi g 
ules of a family. Y 

If a ciftern is to be made in a cellar to preſerve water for culina 
uſes, the brick or ſtone ſhould be laid with terras, or ceme ; 
a compoſition of lacked fitted lime and linſeed oil, tempered to 
ther with tow or cotton-wool. In this caſe the bottom ſhould be 
covered with ſand to ſweeten and preſerve it. 

In making ci/erns, the walls ſhould be good and built to advan. 
tage, for fear the water ſhould be Joſt ; and the inſide ſhould be well 
cemented, eſpecially in the angles. 

CISTUS, called by the Greeks 47005, a ſhrubby herb, with leares 
like ſage, and a large flower reſembling a roſe. 

CITADEL, a place fortified with four, five, or fix baſtions 
built on a convenient ground near a city, that it may command ir 
in caſe of a rebellion. The city therefore is not fortificd on the art 
oppolite to the citadel, though the citadel is againſt the city. The 
belt form for a citadel is a pentagon, a ſquare being too weak, and a 
hexagon too big. 

CI'TADINESCA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome wri. 
ters to the Florentine marble, which is ſuppoſed to repreſent towns 

alaces, ruins, rivers, &c. | : 

CITATION, in eccleſiaſtical courts, is the ſame with ſummons 
in civil courts. | 

A perſon is not to be cz/e4 out of the dioceſe where he lives, un- 
leſs it be by the arclibiſhop in default of the ordinary, or where the 
ordinary is party to the ſuit, and in cafes of appeal. 

CITATI10ON 1s alſo uſed in ſpeaking of military and monaſtic, as 
well as eccleſiaſtical courts. For inſtance, ſuch a heretic was cd 
to Rome, to a general council, &c. 

CITATION is likewiſe an allegation, or quotation of ſome law, 
authority, or paſſage of a book. 

CITELLUS, in zoology, a ſmall animal of the mouſe king, 
which lives in holes of the earth. It's body is ſhaped like that of the 
common weaſel, very long and thin, but has no external ears. The 
tail is alſo long and thin. They are found in very cold climates, 
and in Bohemia, Auſtria, and Hungary. 

CITHARA, in antiquity, a mulical inſtrument, the preciſe 
ſtructure of which is not known; ſome think it reſembled the Greek 
delta A; and others, the ſhape of a half moon. At firſt it had only 
three ſtrings, but the number was at different times increaſed tg 
eight, to nine, and laftly to twenty-four. 

CITHAREXYLON, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angie 
gfpermia claſs: the cup of which is divided into five deep ſegments ; 
and the flower is infundibuliform, and rotated ; the ſegments being 
all equal, and vikofe on the upper fide, 

CI THARUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of pleuronefes, which is 
covered with rough ſcales. It is called in Engliſh a dab; and is 
frequent in the German and Mediterranean ſeas. a 

CITIZEN, a native or inhabitant of a city, veſted with the free- 
dom and liberties of it. 

A citizen of Rome was diſtinguiſhed from a ſtranger, becauſe he 
belonged to no certain commonwealth ſubject to the Romans. 
Among us, a ctizen is either by birth or election, and ſons may de- 
rive their right from their fathers. To make a good Roman citizen, 
it was neceſſary to be an inhabitant of Rome, to be inrolled in one. 
of the tribes, and to be capable of dignities. Thoſe to whom the 
rights and privileges of Roman citizens were granted, were only ho- 
norary ce , The Romans prohibited all marriages between 
their c/tizens and freed {laves or their children. It was not lawful to 
ſcourge a ci of Rome. 

Col, a mulical inſtrument, ſuppoſed to be the dulcimer. 

CI'TRAGO, in botany, the common garden balm. : 

CITREZ menſc, tables made of citron-tree wood, very beautt- 
ful, and greatly eſteemed by the ancient Romans. p : 

CITRIL, in ornithology, a bird common in Italy, and kept in 
cages for it's beatity and fine notes. 

CITRINELLA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, com- 
mon in Italy, very much reſembling our common linnct in ſhape. 
It's head and back arc green; it's rump of a greeniſh yellow, and 
it's neck, with ſumewhat of the hindmolt part of the head, grey. It 
ſings very finely. 

CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſprig cryſtal, of a fine 
yellow colour, which being ſet in rings, is often miſtaken for 2 
topaz. 8 

CITRON-tree, citrus, in botany, an ever-green tree, with 2 
ſlender trunk, the wood of which is whitc and hard, and the bark of 
a pale green colour. The leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe ol the 
orange, generally blunt, but now and then acuminated. he 
flowers, which grow on the tops of the branches, are like thoſe of 
the orange, the petals being more fleſhy. The fruit is in ſhape and 
ſize like the orange, but coloured like the lemon, and the juice 
higher flavoutred and more of the perfume in it than either, 

The citr-n-tree is propagated and managed with us in the ſame 
manner as the orange-tree, but being of a more tender nature, there 
ſhould be a flue in the green-houſe where they are preſerved, during 
winter, in our climate. 

iron in Italy are not uſed as an aliment, but as a ſauce, and are 
cut into {mall flices, as we do lemons, to garniſh the diſhes, and to 
quecze upon the meat; the acid is very agreeable, excites a Wes 
appetite, 


nted with 
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appetite, and helps digeſtion, when uſed moderately. It is an ex- 
cellent remedy againſt the ſcurvy, and is a kind of ſpecific to cure 
that diſeaſe ; when the gums of perſons are ulcerated with this diſor- 
der, the juice will perfect a cure, a 

tren juice is alſo good in burning and malignant fevers, to 

uench thirſt, and to reſtrain the heat and efferveſcence of the blood. 
When the juice is mixed with water, and ſweetened with ſugar, it 
makes a fine cooling drink, grateful to the palate. The juice of 
citrins is likewiſe diuretic, cleanſes the kidneys of ſmall gravel, and 
reſtrains vomiting proceeding from bilious humours. From the 
bark and flowers of this plant we have oils, eſſences, confeCtions, 
and waters obtained, of which conſiderable quantities are imported. 

CiTRON-water, a well known ſtrong water, or cordial, which 
may be thus made: take of fine thin lemon-peel eighteen ounces, 
of orange-peel nine ounces, perfect nutmegs one quarter of a ound, 
alcohol perfect, that is, the fineſt and belt rectified ſpirit of wine, 
two gallons and a half; digeſt in balne» marie for one night; draw 
of with a ſlow fire; then add as much water as will juſt make the 
mixture milky (which will be about ſeven quarts or two gallons), 
and add alſo about two pounds of fine ſugar- candy. This compo- 
ſition may be improved by freſh alder flowers hung in a cloth in the 
head of the ſtill, fprinkled with ambergriſe in powder, or it's ef- 

nce. 

. CiTRON-2wo2d, the wood of an American tree, called by the na- 
tives candle- wood, becauſe being cut into ſplinters, it burns like a 
candle. The tre- is frequent in the Leeward iſlands, and grows to 
a conſiderable ſize. 

CITRUL, in botany, a name given to a genus of plants, other- 
wiſe called anguria. See Mater-MELON. 

CITRUM, in antiquity, the name of a wood peculiar for it's 
fineneſs, and of which the citreꝶ menſæ are ſuppoſed to have been 
made. 5 

CITTERN, the old Engliſh name of an inſtrument reſembling 
a lute, and now called a guittar. 

CITULA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of zeus, called in Engliſh 
diree, or john doree, and, by many authors, faber. 

CITY, civitas, or urbs, a large populous town, capital of ſome 
country, province, or diſtrict, and the ſee of a biſhop. 

Town and city are frequently uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe; how- 
ever, cuſtom ſeems to have appropriated the term c:/y to ſuch towns 
as are, or formerly were, the ſees of a biſhop : hence it is, that 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, &c. are ſtill called cities, amps. 7 they are no 
_ e ſees of biſhops, ſince the eſtabliſhment ot preſbytery in 

otland. 

Many cauſes concur to render cities more unhealthy than other 

laces; as narrow and dirty ſtreets, crouded gaols and hoſpitals, 
— within the body of the place, and the like. To the ſtagna- 
tion of air, and putrid effluvia, occaſioned by theſe means, are ow- 
ing a multitude of malignant diſorders, not to be remedied but by a 
purer air and a country Fife. 

Ciriks, imperial, are thoſe cities of — immediately ſub- 
ject to the emperor : theſe make a part of the Germanic body, are 
governed by their own magiſtrates, have the privilege of coining 
money, and afliſt at the diet of the empire: they are forty-eight in 
all. See IMPERIAL. 

City, civitas, among the ancients, was uſed in a ſynonymous 
ſenſe with what we now call an imperial city ; or rather anſwered to 
thoſe of the Swiſs cantons, the republics of Venice, Genoa, &c. 
each being an independent ſtate, with territories belonging to it. 

CIVES, in botany, a very ſmal] ſpecies of onion, which never 
2 any bulbs, and ſeldom grows above ſix inches high in the 

lade, which is very ſmall and ſlender, and grows in tufts and 
branches. They are uſed for ſallads in the ſpring ſeaſon. 

CIVET, a (oft unctuous odoriferous ſubſtance, about the con- 
ſiſtence of honey or butter; of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh 
colour, and ſometimes blackiſh, brought from the Brazils, the 
coalt of Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies: found in certain bags ſituated 
in the lower part of the belly of the animal. The bag has an aper- 
ture externally, by which the c:vet is ſhed or extracted. 

he civet-cat, zibeta, is a little animal, in ſhape reſembling the 
wolf or dog; it's ſnout is long and ſmall; it's ears ſmall and round- 
ed; it's hair is like that of the badger, but very ſoft ; it's feet ſmall, 
and legs ſhort. See Plate 71. | 

Civet has a very fragrant ſmell, ſo ſtrong as, when undiluted, to 
be 2 ; and an unctuous ſubacrid taſte. It is uſed chiefly 
m pertumes, rarely or never for medicinal purpoſes, though the 
ſingular effects which muſk has been lately found to produce may 
Ve as an inducement to the trial. It unites with oils, both ex- 
reſſed and diſtilled, and with animal fats: in watery or ſpirituous 
1quors it does not diſſolve, but both men/ſtrua may be ſtrongly im- 
Pregnated with it's odoriferous matter, water by diſtillation, and 
rectified ſpirit by digeſtion : by trituration with mucilages, it be- 
comes ſoluble in water. | 

cre 18 a very conſiderable traffic of civet from Baſſora, Calicut, 

and other places, where the animal that produces it is bred ; though 

4 part of the civet among us is furnifhed by the Dutch, who 
'& if a conſiderable number of the animals. 85 

CIVIC crown, corona civica, was a crown given by the ancient 

omans to any ſoldier who had ſaved the life of a citizen in any 
engagement, It was allo granted to Cicero, after his diſcovery of 

Ailine's conſpiracy. 


i Was accounted more honourable than any other crown, tho' 
compoſed of no better materials than oaken boughs. Nt 
N as a particular honour conferred upon any that merited this 
own, that when they came to any of the public ſhews, the whole 
2 as well ſenate as people, ſhould ſignity their reſpect, by 
Wing up, as ſoon as they ſaw them enter, and that they thould take 


eir ſeats upon theſe occaſions among the ſenators; being allo ex- 
0. 45. Vol, I. 


| 


cuſed from all troubleſome duties and ſervices in their own perſons, 
and procuring the ſame immunities for their father and grandfather. 

CIVIL, crvilis, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that regards the 
policy, public good, or peace of the citizens, or fubjecks of the 
ſtate; in which ſenſe we ſay, civil government, civil law, civil right, 
civil war, &c. 

CiV1L, in a legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordinary procedure 
in an action, relating to ſome pecuniary matter or intereſt, in which 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to criminal. 

C1v1L death, any thing that cuts off a puny from civil ſociety ; 
as a condemnation to the gallies, perpetual baniſhment, condemna- 
tion to death, excommunication; all which deprive offenders, ob- 
noxious to ſuch puniſhments, of the privileges of citizens. 

C1virL-law is properly the peculiar Jaw of each ſtate, country, or 
city: but what we ulually mean by the civil law, is a body of laws 
compoſed out of the beſt Roman and Grecian laws, compiled from 
the laws of nature and nations, and, for the moſt part, received and 
obſerved throughout all the Roman dominions for above 1200 
years. 

The Romans took the firſt grounds of this law from the twelve 
tables, which were abridgments of the laws of Solon, at Athens, 
and of other celebrated cities of Greece ; to which they added their 
own ancient cuſtoms of the city of Rome : theſe written laws were 
ſubject to various interpretations, whence controverſics ariſing, they 
were determined by the judgment of the learned ; and theſe determi- 
nations were what they firſt called jus civile, after their ſeveral caſes 
were compoſed ; which, leſt the people ſhould make them at plea- 
ſure, were fixed certain and ſolemn ; and this part of their law they 
called actianes juris, caſes at law. The Romans had alſo their plebi/- 
cila, which were laws made by th: commons, without the authority 
of the ſenate ; the jus han»rarium, which was an edict of ſome par- 
ticular magiſtrate ; the ſenatus conſultum, an ordinance made by the 
ſole authority of the ſenate ; and the principalis conſtitutio, which was 
enected by the prince or emperor. Theſe laws grew by degrees to 
a vaſt number of volumes, and therefore the emperor Juſtinian com- 
manded his chancellor Tribonianus, with the aſſiſtance of ſome other 
eminent lawyers, to reduce them to a perfect body. 

The body of the civi law :s divided into three volumes, which are 
ſtili remaining, viz. the Pandects or Digeſts, the Code, and the In- 
llitutes: to theſe were afterwards added the Authentics or Conſtitu- 
tions of Juſtinian, called alſo Nævellæ, or Novels. | 

The civil law is not received at this day in any one nation, without 
fome addition or alteration : for ſometimes the feudal law is mixed 
with it, or general or particular cuſtoms ; and often ordinances and 
itatutes cut off great part of it. In Turkey, the Juſtinian Greek 
code is only uſed. In Italy, the canon law and cuſtoms have ex- 
cluded a good part of it. In Venice, cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute 
government. In the Milaneſe, the feudal law and particular cuſ- 
toms bear ſway. In Naples and Sicily, the conſtitutions and laws of 
the Lombards are ſaid to prevail. In Germany and Holland, the 
civil law is eſteemed to be the municipal law; but yet many parts of 
it are there grown obſolete, and others are altered, either by the ca- 
non law, or a different uſage. In Friezland it is obſerved with more 
ſtrictneſs; but in the northern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, 
Lubecenſe, or Culmenſe, is preferred to it. In Denmark and Sweden, 
it hath ſcarce any authority at all. In France, only a part of it is 
received, and that part is in ſome places as a cuſtomary law; and in 
thoſe provinces neareſt to Italy, the municipal written law. In cri- 
minal caſes, the civi law is more regarded in France: but the man- 
ner of trial is regulated by ordinances and edits. The civi law in 
Spain and Portugal is corrected by the jus regium and cuſtom. In 
Scotland, the ſtatutes of the Sederunt, part of the Regia Majeſtatis, 
and their cuſtoms, controul the cid law. In England, it is uſed in 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, in the courts of the admiralty, and in the 
two univerſities; yet in all theſe it is reſtrained and directed by the 
common law. 

C1viL %, money allotted for the ſupport of the king's houſhold, 
and for defraying certain neceſſary charges of government. 

CIVIL fate, conſiſts of the nobility and commonalty, excluſive of 


the clergy, and of the military and maritime orders. 


CiviL ſubjettion, in law, is a ſpecies of compulſive obligation, 
whereby an inferior is conſtrained by a ſuperior to an action contrary 
to what his own reaſon and conſcience would ſuggelt ; or to do what 
is inconliftent with religion, equity, and truth. 

CIVIL war, a war between people of the ſame ſtate, or the citi- 
zens of the ſame city. 

CIVIL year, is the legal year, or annual account of time, which 
every government appoints to be uſed within it's own dominions ; 
and is ſo called in contradiſtinction to the natural year, which is 
meaſured exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 

CIVILIAN, belonging to the civil law. See COLLEGE, and 
DocToORs-CoMMONS. 

CIVILIZATION, in law, a judgment which renders a criminal 
proceſs civil. It is performed by turning the information into an in- 
queſt ; and vice verſa, 

CLACK, among countrymen. To clack wool, is to cut off the 


| ſheep's mark; which makes the weight leſs, and yields leſs cuſtom 


to the king. 
CLADEUTERIA, called alſo b:/ba, was a feſtival celebrated by 


the ancients at the time of pruning the vines. e 
CLADIUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the ancients to the 
ſtag, or deer, when four years old; in this year, or at the end of it, 
it was alſo called ceraſſes. | Eh 
CLAIM, in law, a challenge of intereſt in any thing that is in 
poſſeſſion of another, at leaſt of a man's own. _ | 8 
CLaim, continual, a claim that is made from time to time, within 
every year and a day, to lands, &c. which in ſome reſpect one can- 
not attain without danger. 
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_ Cram gf liberty, is a ſuit to the king in the court of exchequer, to 
have liberties confirmed there by the attorney-general. 


CLAIR-ebſcure, CHIARO-curo, or CLARO-0bſcurs, in painting, 


is the art of diſtributing to advantage the lights and ſhadows of a 


piece, both with regard to the eaſing of the eye, and the effect of the 
whole piece. 

Thus, when a painter gives his figutes a ſtrong relievo, looſens 
them from the ground, and ſets them free from each other, by the 
management of Tights and ſhadows, he is ſaid to underſtand the claro- 
obſcuro, which makes one of the great diviſions or branches of paint- 
ing, the whole of a picture being reſolvable into light and ſhadow. 


Doctrine of the CLARO-OBSCURO. 

This will come under the following rules. Light may be either 
conſidered with regard to itſelf, or to it's effects ; the place wherein 
it is diffuſed, or it's ule. 

Light is either natural, or artificial. 1. Natural either comes 
immediately from the ſun, which is briſk, and it's colour various, ac- 
cording to the time of the day ; or it is that of a clear air, through 
which the light is ſpread, and whoſe colour is a little bluiſh; or a 
cloudy air, which is darker, yet repreſents the objects in their ge- 
nuine colours, with more eaſe to the eye. 2. Artificial light pro- 
ceeds from fire or flame, and tinges the object with it's own colour; 
but the light it projects is very narrow and confined. 

II. The effets of light are either principal, as-when the rays fall 
perpendicularly on the top of a body, without any interruption, or 
glancing, as when it {lides along bodies; or ſecondary, which is for 
things at a diſtance, 

III. For the place, it is either the open campaign, which makes 
objects appear with greater ſoftneſs; or it is in an incloſed place, 
where the brightneſs is more vivid, it's determination more haſty, 
and it's extremes more abrupt. 

IV. For the uſe or application, the light of the ſun is always ſup- 
poſed to be without, and over againſt the picture, that it may heighten 
the foremoſt figures, the luminaries themſelves never appearing, in 
regard the light colours cannot expreſs them. The chief light, to 
meet on the chief group, and as much as poſſible, on the chief figure 
of the ſubject. The light to be purſued over the great parts, with- 
out being croſſed or interrupted with little ſhadows. The full force 
of the principal light to be only in one part of the piece, taking care 
never to make two contrary lights. Not to be ſcrupulouſly confined 
to one univerſal light, but to ſuppoſe other acceſſory ones, as the open- 
ing of clouds, &c. to looſen "4.95 things, and produce other agree- 
able effects. Laſtly, the light to be different, according to the quality 
of things whence it proceeds, and the nature of the ſubjects which re- 
Ceive it. 

As for ſhadows, they are diſtinguiſhed, 1. Into thoſe formed on 
the bodies themſelves by their proper relievos. 2. Thoſe made by ad- 
Jacent bodies; thoſe that oof a the parts of any whole, and the dit- 
ferent effects, according te the difference of places. 

For the firſt, ſince the different effects of light only appear by ſha- 
dows, their degrees muſt be well managed. The place which admits 
no light, and where the colours are loſt, muſt be darker than any 
part that has relievo, and diſpoſed in the front. 

Deepenings, which admit not of any light, or reflex of light, muſt 
never meet on the relieve of any member of any great elevated part, 
but in the cavities, or joints of bodies, the folds of draperies, &c. and 
to find occaſion for introducing great ſhadows, to ſerve for the repoſe 
of the ſight, and the looſening of things, inſtead of many ſhadows, 
which have a pitiful effect. 

For the ſecond, the ſhadows made by bodies are cither in plain 
and ſmooth places, or on the earth, wherein they are deeper than the 
bodies that occaſion them, as receiving leſs reflex light, yet ſtill di- 
miniſh as they depart farther from their cauſe, or on the — — 
ing bodies, where they are to follow the form of the ſame bodies, ac- 
cording to it's magnitude, and it's poſition in reſpect of the light. 
For the third, in ſhadows that have parts, the painter mult obſerve 
to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint or luſtre of the light 
part; and on the contrary, for the ſhadow in the lightened part, the 
teint or luſtre in the ſhadow. 

For the fourth, the effects of ſhadows are different, as the place is 
either wide or ſpacious ; as in thoſe coming immediately from the 
fun, which are very ſenſible, and their extremes pretty abrupt ; from 
the ſerene air, which are fainter and more ſweet ; from the dark air, 
which appear more diffuſed, and are almoſt imperceptible; and from 
an artificial light, which makes the ſhadows deep, and their edges ab- 
rupt, . 

N Crair-OBSCURE, or CHIARO-SCURO, 

Is alſo uſed to ſignify a deſign conſiſting only of two colours, moſt 
uſually black and white, but ſometimes black and yellow ; or it is a 
delign waſhed only with one colour, the fhadows being of a duſky 
brown colour, and the lights heightened up with white, 

The word is allo applied to two prints of two colours, taken off at 
twice, whereot there are volumes in the cabineis of the curious in 
prints. 


CLAKIS, in ornithology, a name uſed in ſome parts of the king- 


dom for the wild goole, called harnacle. 


CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per attornatum, is a writ by which 
the juſtices in eyre are commanded to admit a perſon's claim by attor- 
ney, when he is employed in the king's ſervice, and cannot perſonally 
appear. 

CLAMOR, in the French laws, imports the complaint of a per- 
ſon imploring juſtice againſt the oppretſion of another. 

CrAamMoR, in medicine, is a ſolicitous exaltation of the voice: it 
ſometimes alſo implies a fort of remedy, and preſcribed as fuch, in 
order to ronſe perſons out of a lypothymy, or ſyncope, 


CLAMPS, iu gunnery. Sce Car-/quares. 


CLAMPS, in ſhip-building, are thick planks in ip 

o ſultain the ends 1 a hip's ſide, uſed 
LAMPS, in a ſhip, are alſo pieces of timber applied to 

yard, to ſtrengthen it, and — the wood from burſting.” AY 

CLAMP alſo denotes a little piece of wood, in form of a Wheel : 
uſed inſtead of a pully in a mortice. . 

CLAMP 1s lkewiſe a pile of bricks built up for burning. 

CLA MP-nails, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on clamps in build 
ing and — of ſhips. : 

CLAMPING, in joinery, &. When a piece of board is fitted 
with the grain, to the end of another piece of board croſs the grain: 
the firſt board is ſaid to be clamped. Thus the ends of large old tables 
were commonly clamped, to preſerve them from warping. 

CLAMPONNIER, or CLAPONNIER, in the manege; a long. 
jointed horſe ; that is, one whoſe paſterns are long, lender, ang 
over-pliant. 

CLANCULARII, a ſect of Anabaptiſts, who taught that it was 
not neceſſary to make an open profeſſion of the faith. 

CLANDESTINE, any thing done ſecretly, without the know. 
ledge of the parties concerned, or without the proper ſolemnitics 
Marriages are ſaid to be clandeſtine, when performed without the 
publication of banns, the conſent of parents, &c. Such are, by an 
act paſſed in 1754, declared null and void. 

LANGULA, in ornithology. See the atticle Duck. 

CLAP, in medicine, the firſt ſtage, or ſtate, of the venereal diſeaſe, 
called alſo a GONNORRHOEA., | 

A clap appears lometimes looner, and other times later, though ge. 
nerally in about three or four days after the infection is received : 
and diſeovers itſelf by the running, &c. of the penis, with inflamma. 
tion of the glans, or nut of the yard. 

If the perſon be affected with a phimgfis, or paraphimoſis; if the 
running be of a thin conliſtence, a yellow or green colour, and in 
great quantity, and the teſticles ſwelled ; it is uſually termed a gz. 
norrhaa virulenta ; and the clap ſuppoſed to be in it's ſecond ſlage. 

The cure of a clap conſiſts in proper evacuations, as calomei Pure 
PR refrigerant emulſions, powders, &c. turbith emetics, and 
altly, proper terebinths, &c. to which ſome add, decoctions of the 
lignum vite. As to externals, they are generally comprchended un- 
der the form of fomentations, cataplaſms, liniments, and lotions, 

CLaP-beard, a board cut, in order to make caſks or veilels. 

CLAP-net, a ſort of net contrived for catching larks with the look- 
ing glaſs, by the method called DARING, or DORING ; which ſee, 
You entice the bird with calls, and when they are within your diſ- 
tance, you pull a cord, and your net flies up, and claps over them. 

CLAR, or CTA R, in metallurgy, bone aſhes perfectly calcined, 
and finely powdered, kept purpoſcly for the covering the inſides af 
COPPELS, 

CLARAMONT powder, the name of a medicinal powder, very 
famous in Venice, and ſome other places, for it's virtues in ſtopping 
hæmorrhages of all kinds, and in the cure of malignant fevers, 

CLARE, nuns of St. were founded at Afliſe in Italy, about the 
your 1212. Theſe nuns obſerved the rule of St. Francis, and wore 

abits of the ſame colour with thoſe of the Franciſcan friars: and 
hence were called Minoreſſes; and their houſe, without Aldgate, the 
Minories, where they were ſettled when firtt brought over into Eng- 
land, about the year 1293. 

CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms; thus called from 
the duke of Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged. Lionel, third ſon 
of Edward III. having by his wife the honour of Clare in the county 
of I homond, was hereupon created duke of Clarence ; which duke- 
dom afterwards eſcheating to Edward IV. he made this carl a king 
at arms. His office is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of, the funerals of all 
the lower nobility ; as baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen cn 
the South ſide of 'I'rent : whence he is alſo called Surroy, or Southroy, 
in contradiſtinction to NoRRoy. 

CLARENDON, conſtitutions of, in antiquity, a charter or code of 
laws eſtabliſhed by the parliament at Clarendon in Wiltſhire, A. D. 
1164 ; ſixteen articles of which related particularly to eccleſiaſtical 
matters, and were deſigned by king Henry II. to check the power of 
the pope and his clergy, and to limit the total exemption which they 
claimed from the ſecular juriſdiction. They were vehemently op- 
poſed by Becket : and ten of them were condemned by pope Alex- 
ander III. and fix toleratcd, 

CLARET), or CLAaiker, pale red, a name which the French give 
= ſuch of their red wines as are not of a deep or high colour. See 

INE, | 

CLARIAS, or CLARIAS Nilalica, a fiſh of the ſilurus kind, com- 
mon in the Nile: it has an inſipid taſte, and is eaten only by the 
poorer ſort. The tail is broad and forked. ; 

CLARICHORD, or MANICHoRD, the name of a muſical in- 
ſtrument in form of a ſ pinnet, It has 49 or 50 ſtops, and P ſtrings, 
which bear on five bridges, the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the relt 
diminiſhing in proportion: ſome of the ſtrings are in uniſon, their 
number being greater than that of the ſtops. It is particularly in 
uſe among the nuns, who being unwilling to diſturb the ſilence 
of the dormitory, cover the ſtrings with pieces of cloth, which render 
the lound the ſweeter, : 

CLARIFICATION, in medicine, is the freeing of any fluid 
from all heterogeneous matter or feculence, This operation is 0 
three kinds: Iſt, Decantation, which can only take place where 2 
difference is in the ſpecific gravities of what conſtitutes the mixture: 
whence that which is the heavieſt falls to the bottom, and the 1 * 
part is ſeparated from it by decantation or pouring off: when uids 
are to be ſeparated from oils, a ritorium, or ſeparatory glaſs, is uſed. 
2dly, Deſpumation; this is performed by adding the whites of eggs, 
or other ſuch viſcid matter, to the fluid to be clarified, and, after 2 
perfect commixture, making them coagulate by means of __ 
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ing to the ſurſace all the heterogenous matter; the im- 

_— — with the concreted viſcid — ſeparated with a 
n. This is alſo called clarification, 3dly, Filtration, percola- 

. 54 or colature; it is performed by paſſing, without preſſure, the 
Auid to be purified through trainers of linen, flannel, or paper, which 
retaining the r OY only _ 1 1 to paſs 22 
nnel is uſed, it is commonly formed into a cone, callec 
EN ſleeve, and it's baſe is hung on three props, with the 

* downwards; it is then filled with the liquor, which gradually 
Fw from the apex ; it is generally uſed when the matter muſt be 

A ugh whilſt hot. 

x paper is uſcd for filtering through, it muſt be ſupported by 
fitting it to a funnel, or by laying it on a linen ſtrainer, in a ſieve, or 
other ſuch like convenience. When paper is fitted to a funnel, 
ſtraws ſhould be placed here and there betwixt them. 7 

Diſtillation and ſublimation are practiſed in the caſe of ſpirits and 
falts, with a view to depuration, and the operation 1s called in theſe 

ification. 

eL ARIGATION, clarigatin, in Roman antiquity, a ceremony 
which always preceded à formal declaration of war, performed in 
this manner: the chief of the heralds went to the territor of the 
enemy, where, after ſome ſolemn prefatory harangue, he, with a loud 
voice, intimated, that he declared war againſt them, for certain rea- 
ſons ſpecified, ſuch as an injury done to the Roman allies, or the 
like. , 

ARIGATION was alſo uſed for apprehending a man, and hold- 
A bim to bail, called by the Greeks av3gakyiz. See ANDRO- 
CL anroarion, in the law of nations, denotes a loud, clear call, 
or ſummons, made to an enemy, to demand ſatisfaction for ſome in- 
Ju received; in defect whereof recourſe will be had to repriſals. 

ELARINO, a trumpet: hence, à du clarini ſignifies, that a 
piece of muſic is to be played by two trumpets. 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whoſe tube is narrower, and it's 
tone acuter and ery ory that of 9 It is ſaid 
that the clarion, now uſed among the Moors and Portugueſe, ſerved 
anciently for a treble to ſeveral trumpets, which founded tenor and 

aſs, 

; CLARION, in heraldry, a bearing, as repreſented, plate 6, fig. 36. 
He bears a ruby, three clarions topaz, being the arms of the earl of 
Bath, by the name of Granville; Guillim 1s of opinion, that theſe 
clarions are a kind of old faſhioned trumpets ; but others ſay, that 
they rather reſemble the rudder of a ſhip; others, a reſt for a lance. 

CLARISSIMI, _— the Romans, a title of honour belonging 
to the third rank under the emperors. | 
 CLARK-gzvſe, in omithology, a kind of wild gooſe, found in Zet- 
land. 

CLARY, in botany, the Engliſh name of the ſclarea of Tourne- 
fort, comprehended by Linnzus among the ſpecies of ſalvia, or ſage. 
The flower has a tubulous empalement, which widens at the top, 
and has five acute points at the brim. "The germen becomes four 
roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be Bo in the ſpring, and when fit to remove, 
nay be planted in an open | a 1 _ two feet aſunder. "There 
are ſixteen ſpecies, natives of different places. 

Clary is 38 to be of a * and drying nature. Infuſed 
in wine, it comforts a cold, windy ſtomach ; it is particularly pre- 
ſcribed 5 ſtrengthen the kidneys, to relieve a fur albus, and invigo- 
rate a cold relaxed womb. 

CLARY-water is compoſed of brandy, ſugar, clary-flewers, and cin- 
namon, with a little ambergris diflolved in it. It helps digeſtion, 
0 is cordiac. 2 * it 7 2 juice of gat ae 2 

cries, and gooſeberries, ſugar, cloves, white pepper, and coriander— 
ſeeds; infuſed, ſugared, and ſtrained. Hh 

2 wild, the ſame with the ae 7 ang * re like- 
wiſe accounted by Linnzus a ſpecies of ſage. c empalement of 
the flower is 1 of one fea, * lips; — upper end- 
ing in three acute points, the under in two. There are five ſpecies, 
one of which is ſometimes called oculus riſti; which ſee. The 
dried herb, given in infuſion or decoction, is good in the fuer albus, 
dut ſhould be given with other medicines. It is alſo commended in 
_ IG, and hyſteric complaints; alſo as an antiſpaſmodic, 

epilepſies. 

CLASMIUM, in natural hiſtory, conſtitutes a diſtin genus of 
gypſums by itſelf, being more ſoft, dull, and opake, than other kinds: 
it l fire with ſteel, nor ferments with agua 2 = cal- 
ces readily in the fire, and affords a very valuable plalter of Paris. 
| CLASPERS, in botany, are Sethe threads, a limes, of a 
middle nature between thoſe of a root and trunk ; whereby thrubs, 
n leſſer plants, take hold of trees, or other things ncar them, 

or their ſupport, &c. 

he — of the Creator is very conſpicuous, in this proviſion 
- _ ſpecies of plants, which necd it; as ivy, vines, bryony, &c. 

e CIkR1, 

CLASS, claſſic, an appellation given to the moſt general ſubdivi- 
ions of any thing: thus animal is ſubdivided into the claſſes qua- 
rupeds, birds, fiſhes, &c. which arc again {ubdivided into ſerieſes or 

orders; and theſe laſt into genera. 
LASS is alſo uſed in ſchools, in a ſynonymous ſenſe with form, 
or a number of boys all learning the ſame thing. 

The diſtributing boys into claſſes, contributes not only to raiſe an 
emulation among them, but is of great advantage to the maſter 
ho, by this means, can teach double the number it would other- 

wile be pollible for him to do. 

CLASSIC, or CrLAas81CAL, an epithet chicfly applied to authors 
read in the claſles at ſchools, and who are in great authority there. 

his term ſeems to owe it's origin to Tullius Servius, who, in or- 
er to make an eſtimate of every perſon's eſtate, divided the Roman 
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| Romans toward the riſe of their (late, that the driving or fixing a 


people into ſix bands, which he called claſſes. The eſtate of the firſt 
claſs was not to be under two hundred pounds, and theſe by way of 
eminence were called claffict, claſſics : hence authors of the firſt rank 
came to be called claſſics, all the reſt being ſaid to be %u claſſem : 
thus Ariſtotle is a 7 author in philoſophy; Aquinas, in ſchool di- 
vinity ; Cicero and Virgil in the humanities, &c. | | 

GLASSICAL learning may be underſtood to ſignify ſuch an inti- 
macy with the beſt Greek and Latin writers, as not only enables the 
reader to ſee and admire the beauty of their ſeveral compoſitions, but 
to imitate their manner of writing, to tranſcribe their ſpirit and 
eloquence, and make their diction and their ſentiment his own. 

he principal claſſic Greek authors are, Homer, Heliod, Plato, 
Demoſthenes, AÆſclunes, Xenophon, Plutarch, Iſocrates, Epictetus, 
Lucian, Sophocles, Euripides, Longinus, Theocritus, Anacreon, Pin- 
dar, Ariſtophanes, &c. The chief Latin writers are, Cicero, Livy, 
Cæſar, Salluſt, Virgil, Horace, Terence, Plautus, Juvenal, Ovid, 
Pliny, Valerius Paterculus, Tacitus, &c. 

CLATHRI, in antiquity, bars of iron or wood, uſed in ſecuring 
doors and windows. | 

CLATHRUS, in botany, a genus of rouridiſh muſhrooms ; the 
ſubſtance of which is reticulated, or full of holes, ſomewhat like the 
meſhes of a net, with continuous ramifications. 5 

CLATHRUS is alſo the name of a ſpecies of furbo, in the order of 
teflacea, belonging to the claſs of worms. ; 

CLATTE, in heraldry, an appellation given to irregular lines, 
not reducible to thoſe commonly uſed, | 

CLAVARIUM, an allowance which the Roman ſoldiers an- 
tiently had for furniſhing nails to ſecure their ſhoes with. 

CLAVATA veſtimenta, habits adorned with purple clavi. 

CLAUDENS palpebras, in anatomy, a muſcle otherwiſe called 
ORBICULARIS. | | 

CLAVELLATI cineres, the ſame with poT-aſhbes ; which ſee. 

CLAVES inſulz, a term uſed in the Iſle of Man, where all am- 
biguous and weighty caſes are referred to twelve perſons, whom they 
call claves inſule, i. e. the keys of the iſland. 

CLAVICULZ, collar-bones, in anatomy, two ſmall bones, ſituate 
* the baſis of the neck, and top of the breaſt, See plate 147, K. 3» 

ou Is J* | 

They are about half a foot long, of the thickneſs of a finger, and a 
little bent at each end, and that different ways, ſomewhat like the 
letter &; and are thus called, as being the keys, cars of the thorax. 

Their inner ſubſtance is ſpongy, whence they ate brittle, eaſily 
broken, and eaſily coaleſcing again. They are joined to the acra- 
miu of the ſeapula per ſynchondraſin; and on the fore-part, per arthra- 
diam, to a finus on each fide of the upper part of the flernum. 

Their ule is, to fix the ſcapuiæ with the ſternum and the arms, and 
to xs them from ſlipping too forward upon the thorax. 

ae two clavicles are ſituated trai.ſverſely, and a little obliquely, 
N to each other, about the ſuperior and anterior part of the 
th:rax, between the ſcapula and the fternum. 

CLAVICLE, fracture of the, As it ia no difficult matter to know 
when the davicle is fractured, ſo it is not very hard to reduce it, eſpe- 
cially when the fracture is tranſverſe ; the operation may be perfoim- 
ed in che following manner: An aſſiſtant is to pull the arms of the 
patient gradually backwards, by which means the clavicles will be 
properly extended. In the mean time the ſurgeon is to replace the 
bone, and while the aſſiſtant holds it in that polition, he is to apply 
a narrow and thick compreſs, ſo as to fill up the cavities above Ds | be- 
low the clavicie. Upon this he is to lay two more narrow com- 
preſſes made in the form of an X ; and over all theſe apply a piece 
of paſteboard, accommodated to the ſhoulder and neck, and firſt ſteep- 
ed in ſpirit of wine, or oxycrate. Then he muſt place a ball under 
the arm, or bind it with a thick roller, to prevent the humerus from 
ſubſiding ; and laſtly, the whole is to be bound up, and the arm ſuſ- 
pended in a fling. 

CLAVICLES, Juxated. They may be diſlocated either from the 
top of the ſternum, or proceſſus acromion of the ſcapula, by ſome ex- 
ternal violence, as a fall, blow, the lifting- ſome great weight, or the 
like. This accident, however, ſeldom happens, by — 6 of their 
{trong ligaments. For the cure, the ſurgeon will find the principal 
buſineſs to conſiſt in a proper extenſion and reduction of what has 
been placed, to be performed in the ſame manner as in fractures of 
the ſame bones : but all poſſible care muſt be taken to perform the 
bandage with accuracy, becaule it is the chief remedy; and ſuch as 


are negligent in this point, ſeldom perform a cure without leaving 
ſome ſtiffneſs or weaknels afterwards. | 


CLAVICYMBALDM, in antiquity, a muſical inſtrument with 
thirty ſtrings, in a perpendicular ſituation. | 
CLAVIS, properly ſignifies a key; and is figuratively uſed in 
we. gu to denote an explanation of ſome obſcure paſſages in any 
book or writing. 

CLAUSE, in grammar, a member of a period, or ſentence. 

CLAUSE alſo denotes an article, or particular ſtipulation, in a con- 
tract, a charge, or condition in a teſtament, &, We ſay, a dero- 
gatory clauſe, a penal * ſaving clauſe, codicillary clauſe, &c. 

CLAUSE-72//s, in the Tower, contain all ſuch matters as were 
committed to cloſe writ. 

CLAUSUM freg/t, an action of treſpaſs ; thus called, becauſe the 
writ demands the perſon ſummoned to anſwer to guare clanſum fregety 
of the plaintiff, why he committed ſuch a treſpats ? 

CLAVUM wveyerzs, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the water-lily, or nymphea. 

CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament, being a band or fillet of 
purples, upon the robes of the Roman ſenators and Knights, which 
was more or leſs broad; according to the dignity of the perſon ; 
hence the diſtinction of tunica angufticlavia and laticlavia. | 

CLAVUs amalts, in antiquity. So rude and illiterate were the 
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nail was the only method they had of keeping a regiſter of time; for 
which reaſon it was called clavus annalis. 

CLavus, in medicine and ſurgery, is uſed in ſeveral ſignifica- 
tions: 1. Clavus hyſtericus is a — = in the head, between 
the pericranium and cranium, which affects ſuch as have the green- 
ſickneſs. 2. Clavus oculorum, according to Celſus, 1s a callous tu- 
bercle on the white of the eye, taking it's denomination from it's 
figure. 3. Clavus imports indurated tubercles of the uterus. 4. 
Clauus likewiſe implies a chirurgical inſtrument of gold, mentioned 
by Amatus Luſitanus, e to be introduced into an exulcerated 
palate, for the better articulation of the voice. 

CIA vus is alſo uſed, in medicine, for a callus formed on the toes; 


popularly called a corn. 


he cure is by firſt ſoftening them, as with emplaſt. de ranis cum 
mercuriis, or with galban. crocat. with ſal ammoniac and then _ 
them up. A piece of raw beef, pros in manner of a plaſter, an 
frequently ſhifted, is often found to diſſipate them in a little time. 
After the callus is cut away, bind a clean linen rag on the toe; or 
apply diachylan fimplex to the part. 

CLavus hyftericus, in medicine, denotes a peculiar ſpecies of 
head-ach, more frequently attacking women than men, and with 
them uſually owing it's origin to a — of the menſtrual diſ- 
charges. In ſome caſes, the pain is leſs violent, and only attends 

x during the three or four firſt = of the menſtrual diſcharge. 

n others, the pain is more violent, and almoſt continual ; and when 

to the common cauſes of it there is added a venereal taint, which is 

no uncommon caſe, it becomes then the moſt terrible of all pains in 
the head. 

The firſt care in this reſpect is to keep the bowels lax, for th 
are almoſt always naturally coſlive in this diſeaſe : emollient clyſ- 
ters are the moſt proper means of doing this ; and where purges are 
required beſide, they muſt always be of the moſt gentle and leaſt vel- 
licating kind. Aſter theſe, the violent emotions of the blood are to 
be quieted by powders of nitre, antimony, diaphoretic, crabs eyes, 
and cinnabar ; and if there be a ſpiſſitude in it, the neutral and diu- 
retic ſalts are to be given, in a ſcruple at a time, every day. Tar- 
tarum vitriolatum alone, given in this manner, frequently has a very 

at effect. If it be found neceſſary, beſides this, a gentle opiate may 
2 given, ſuch as a ſmall doſe of the ſtorax pill: and exter- 
nally, ſpirit of wine and camphor is not a little ſerviceable. By way 
of prevention, it is extremely proper to bleed at ſpring and autumn 
every year, and above all things, to keep regular in regard to the men- 
ſtrual diſcharges. Gentle purges are to be given at times, and neceſ- 
ſary exerciſe above all things to be adviſed ; and this ſhould always 
be the more inſiſted upon, the more averſe the patients are to it, and 
the more they love to indulge in a ſedentary courſe. 

CLAWS, among zoologiſts, denote the ſharp pointed nails, with 
which the feet of certain quadrupeds and birds are furniſhed. 

CLAaws is alſo uſed for a cloſe or ſmall meaſure of land. 

CLAWING, or CLAwi1NG-2f, in ſea language, N the act 


o as to eſcape 
the danger of ſhipwreck. 


CLAY, argilla, in natural hiſtory, a genus of earths, the characters 
of which are: they are firmly coherent, weighty, and compact; ſtiff, 
viſcid, and duQtile to a great degree, while moiſt ; ſmooth to the 
touch, not caſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily diffuſible 
in water; and when mixed, not readily ſubſiding from it. 

Of this genus, authors enumerate a great many ſpecies, ſome 
white, ſome brown, grey, blue, yellow, green, red, black, &c. Dr. 
Liſter has given a table of twenty-two different clays found in the ſe- 
veral counties of England. 

Beſides the uſe of clay for making potters ware, it is a conſiderable 
improver of light and ſandy grounds, which, unleſs it be clayed, will 


produce nothing but rye, with whatever other compoſts they be ma- 


nured ; but once clayed, aa will produce oats, barley, peas, &c. In 
Yorkſhire, they lay an hundred load upon an acre of ground, which 
will keep the ſoil in heart upwards of forty years: indeed the firſt 
ear, after being clayed, it bears rank, ill- coloured, and broad-grained 

rley; but afterwards a plump ſound corn, like wheat. See SoiL 
and EARTH. 

CLAYES, in fortification, are wattles made with ſtakes, inter- 
woven with oſiers, &c. to cover lodgments. Sce HURDLEs, 

CLAYTONTIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of tive ovato-oblong, ere, 
large petals; the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular capſule, containing 
l ſeeds. 


CLEAR, in building, a term uſed by workmen to ſigniſy the in- 
ſide work of a houſe, &c. 


CLEAR-walk, a term among cock-fighters, to denote the place the 
hghting cock is in, and no other. 

CLEAVERS, or CLivERs, in botany, gooſe-graſs, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is bell-faſhioned, very 
wide, open at the mouth, and divided into ſeveral ſegments, It bears 
an umbilicated ſeed. The leaves are rough and hairy, and ſtand in 
rundles round the ſtalk. This — has been recommended as a re- 
medy for the king's evil. Dr. Palmer, however, aſſures us, that it 

is of excellent uſe in a gennorhæa ſimplex. 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of croſs, 22 with another 
croſs of the ſame figure, but of the colour of the field. See plate 6, 
fig. 37. What denominates it cleche, is it's ſpreading from the cen- 
ter towards the extremities, which are very wide, and end in an angle 
in the middle. | 

CLEDGE, among miners, the upper ſtratum of fuller's earth. 

CLEDONINSM, in antiquity, a kind of divination, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the ſame with arnithamancy, and by others to be a peculiar 
kind by itſelf, drawn from words occaſionally uttered. 

CLEF, or Clirr, in muſic, a mark ſet at the beginning of the 
lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone or key in which the piece is to 


5 


| 


begin ; or it is a letter marked on any line, which explain 

It is called Clef, or key, becauſe e we know the . , 
other lines, and conſequently the quantity of every degree or inte : 
val; but becauſe every note in the Octave is alſo called a key this 
letter marked is, for ditinRion-ſake, denominated the ſigned hf; 
and by this key is meant the principal note of a ſong, in which the 
melody cloſes, | 


There are three ſigned clefs, c, f, g ; the clef of the higheſt part in 
a ſong, called treble, or air, is g on the ſecond, ſometimes on the firſt 
and ſometimes on the third line, counting upwards. The clef of the 
baſs, or lower part, is f, generally on the fourth line upwards, and 
often in the ſecond, third, and fifth. For all the other mean parts 
the of is c, ſometimes on one, and ſometimes on another line z 0 
deed, ſome that are really mean parts, are frequently ſet with the clef 
g. See TREBLE, TENOR, Bass, 

It mult be obſerved, however, that the ordinary ſignatures of the 
clefs bear little reſemblance to thoſe letters: for their figures, ſeg 

HARACTER in Muſic, 

The ＋ are always taken fifths to one another, that is, the clef / is 
the loweſt, c a fit above it, and g a fifth above c. | 

When the clef is changed, it is with deſign to make the ſyſtem com- 
prehend as many of the notes of the ſong as poſſible, nnd ſo to have 
the fewer above and below it. If then there be many lines above the 
clef, and few below it, this purpole is anſwered by placing the c in 
the firſt or ſecond line; if there be many notes below the clef, it is 
placed higher in the ſyſtem. In effect, according to the relation of the 
other notes to the clef note, the particular ſyſtem is taken ditferently 
in the ſcale, the ce line making one in all the varieties. See Scart; 

But ſtill, in whatever line of the particular ſyſtem the cf is found, 
it mult be underſtood to belong to the ſame in the general ſyſtem, and 
to be the ſame individual note or ſound in the ſcale, By this con. 
ſtant relation of che, we learn how to compare ſeveral particular ſyſ- 
tems of the ſeveral parts, and know how they communicate in the 

ſcale, which lines are uniſons, which are not; for it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that each part has certain bounds, within which another 
mult never come. Some notes of the treble may come lower than 
ſome of the mean parts, or even of the baſs. Lo put together, there. 
fore, into one ſyſtem, all the parts of a compoſition written ſeparately, 
the notes of each part muſt be placed at the ſame diſtance above and 
below the proper cle as they ſtand in the ſeparate ſyſtem ; and be- 
cauſe all the notes that are conſonant muſt ſtand perpendicularly over 
each other, that the notes belonging to each may be diſtinctly knowe, 
they may be made with ſuch differences as ſhall not confound or alter 
their ſignification as to time, but only ſhew that they belong to this 
or that part. Thus we ſhall ſee how the parts paſs through one 
another, and which in every note is higheſt, loweſt, or uniſon. 

It mult be obſerved, that for the performance of one ſingle piece, 
the cla only ſerve for explaining the intervals in the lines and 
ſpaces ; ſo that the firſt note may be taken high or low, as we 
pleaſe; for as the proper uſe of the ſcale is not to limit the abſolute 
degree of tunes, ſo the proper uſe of the ſigned clef is not to limit 
the pitch at which the firſt note of any piece is to be taken, but 
to terminate the tune of the firſt with relation to the firſt, and con- 
ſidering all the parts together, to determine the relation of the 
ſeveral notes, by the relation of their clef5 in the ſcale. And in ct- 
fect, in performing any ſingle part, the ch, may be taken in any 
oQave, provided we do not go too high or low tor finding the reit of 
the notes of a ſong. But in a concert of ſeveral parts, all the 
w muſt be taken not only in the relation, but alſo in the places 
of the ſyſtem above-mentioned, that every part may be comprehended 
in it. 

Mr. Malcolm aſſerts, that the ſignature of the ch is according to 
the marking the ſyſtems by the flats and ſharps. See FLaT, SHARP, 
&c. in the characters of muſic, 
 CLEFTS, or Cracks, in the heels of horſes, are occaſioned 
by hard labour, unwholeſome food, want of exerciſe, and waſhing 
them when hot. They are cured by cutting off the hair, and 
3 them with oil of hempleed or linſoos and keeping them 
clean. | 


_ CLEIDION, in antiquity, the ſame with clavicula. See CLA- 
VICUL#. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called by 
others MASTOIDAUS; which fee. 

CLEMA, in antiquity, a ſpecies of vine, a twig of which was 
the enſign of a centurion's office. 

CLEMENTINA, a ſpurious work attributed to Clement. 

CLEMENTINE, a term uſed among the Auguſtins, who ap- 
ply it to a perſon, who, after having been nine years a ſuperior, 
ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private monk, in conſequence of 4 
bull of pope Clement. 

CLEMENTINES, in the canon law, the conſtitutions of pope 
Clement V. and the canons of the council of Vienne. 

CLEOME, in botany, a name given by ſome to the {ca hollys 
or eringo. 

CLEOME, ſinapiſtrum of Tournefort, is a genus af the tetradynd- 
mia ſiliquaſa clals. The flower confiits of four patent petals in- 
clining upwards ; the fruit is a cylindrical pod, with two valves 
and two cells, containing ſeveral roundith feeds. i 

CLEPSYDRA, a kind of water-clock, or an hour-glafs ferving 
to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water. 

Ihe word comes from aeriw, condo, and Udeg, agua, water. 
There have likewiſe been clepfydre made with mercury. _ 
The Egyptians, by this machine, meaſured the courſe ol the 

ſun. Tycho Brahe, in modern days, made uſe of it to meaſure the 
motion of the ſtars, &c. and Dudley uſed the ſame conti ĩvance in 
making all his maritime obſervations. . 

CLrrSYDRA, conflruclion of a. To divide any cylindric veiicl 

into parts to be emptied in each diviſion of time; the time who 
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the whole, and that wherein any part 1s to be evacuated, being 

e v. gr. a cylindric veſſel, whoſe charge of water flows 
out in twelve hours, were required to be divided into parts to 
de evacuated each hour. 1. As the part of time 1 is to the 
whole time 12, fo is the ſame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 
144- . Divide the altitude of the vellel into 144 equal parts: 
here, the upper diviſion will fall to che laſt hour; the three next 
above to the laſt part but one; the five next to the tenth hour, &c. 
Laſtly, the twenty-three laſt to the firſt hour. | 

For, ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural num- 
hers, 1, 2, J» 45. 5» &c. and the altitudes, if the numeration be 
in retrograde order from the twelfth hour, increaſe in the ſeries 
of the unequal numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. the altitudes com- 
puted from the twelfth hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 
i, 4, 9, 10, 25, &c. Therefore the ſquare of the whole time 
144, comprehends all the parts of the altitude of the veſſel to be 
evacuated, But a third proportional to £ and 12, is the ſquare of 
12; and conſequently It is the number of equal parts into which 
the altitude is to be divided, to be diſtributed according to the ſeries 
of the unequal numbers, through the equal intervals of hours. 
Since, in lieu of parts of the ſame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal 
thereto may be ſubſtituted; the altitude of the velle} emptied in a 
given ſpace of time being given, the altitude of another veſſel to be 
emptied in a given time may be found ; viz. by making the alti- 
tudes as the ſquares of the times, 

Hence we fn the method of conſtructing the clepſydra uſed by 
the ancients. ; 

Mr. Charles Hamilton has deſcribed a curious clepfydra of a new 
conſtruction. An open canal ee, (fee Plate 15, fig. 8,) ſupplied 
with a conſtant and equal flream by the ſyphon 4, has at each end 
f,f, open pipes of exactly equal bores, which deliver the water 
that runs along the canal e, alternately into the veſſels g 1, 
g2, in ſuch a quantity as to raile the water from the mouth 
of the tantalus f exactly in an hour. The canal & e is equally 
poiſed by the two pipes Ft, f 2, upon a center r; the ends 
of the canal e are raiſed alternately, as the cups =z z are de- 
preſſed, to which they are connected by lines running over the 
pullies /, /. The cups 2 2, are fixed at each end of the balance , n, 
which moves up and down upon it's center v. 7 1, u 2, are the 
edges of two wheels or pullics, moving ditterent ways alternately, 
and fitted to the cylinder o by oblique teeth both in the cavity of 
the wheel and upon the cylinder, which, when the wheel n moves 
one way, that is, in the direction of the minute hand, meet the 
teeth of the cylinder and carry the «ylinder with it; and when » 
moves the contrary way, flip over thoſe of the cylinder, the tceth 
not meeting, but receding from each other. One or other of 
theſe wheels 2 n continually moves 9 in the ſame direction, with 
an equable and uninterrupted motion. A fine chain goes twice 
round each wheel, having at one end a weight x, always out 
of water, which equiponderates with y at the other end, when 
kept floating on the 2 of the water in the veſſel g, which y 
muſt always be; the two cups , 2, one at each end of the balance, 
keep it in equilibrio, till one of them is forced down by the weight 
and impulſe of the water, which it receives from the tantalus ? z : 
each of theſe cups z, , has likewiſe a tantalus of it's own Y, 
which empties at after the water has done running from g, and 
leaves the two cups again in equilibrio: q is a drain to carry off 
the water. "The dial-plate, &c. needs no deſcription. The motion 
of the clepſydra is effected thus: as the end of the canal ee, fixed to 
the pipe f 1, is, in the figure, the loweſt, all the water ſupplied by 
the ſyphon runs through the pipe / 1, into the vellel g 1, till it runs 
over the top of the tantalus ?? when it immediately runs out at ! 
into the cup z, at the end of the balance n, and forces it down; 
the balance moving on it's center v9. When one lide of m is 
brought down, the ſtring which connects it to f 1, running over 
the pulley /, raiſes the end of f 1 of the canal e, which turns upon 
is center v, higher than #2; conſequently, all the water which 
runs through the ſyphon % pailes through / 2 into g 2, till the 
ſame opcration is performed in that veſſel, and ſo on alternately. 
As the height the water riſes in g in an hour, viz. from s to / is 
equal to the circumference of u, the float y riſing through that 

eight along with the water, lets the weight x act upon the pulley 
n, which carries with it the cylinder 9; and this, making a revo- 
lution, cauſes the index & to deſcribe an hour on the dial-plate. 

his revolution is performed by the pulley 1; the next is per- 
ormed by n 2, whilſt »1 goes back, as the water g1 runs out 
through the tantalus ; ſor y muſt follow the water, as it's weight 
mcreales out of it. "The axis o always keeps moving the fame 
way; the index p deſcribes the minutes; each tantalus muſt be 
wider than the ſyphon, that the veſſels g g may be empticd as low 
as , before the water returns to them. 

CLEPSYDRA alſo denotes an hour-glaſs of ſand. | 
. SLEPSYDRA alfo ſignifies a perforated chemical veſſel, and an 
Inſtrument mentioned by Paracelſus, contrived to convey ſuffumiga- 
tions to the uterus. 

CLERGY, clerus, 1G, a general name given to the body 
vl eceleſialties of the Chriſtian church, in contradiſtinction to the 

v. 

The diſtinction of Chriſtians into clergy and laity was derived 
hom the Jewiſh church, and adopted into the Chriſtian by the 
apoſtles themſelves : whenever any number of converts were made, 
as loon as they were capable of being tarmed into a congregation 
or church, a biſhop or preſbyter, with a deacon, were ordained to 
miniſter to them, Of the biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, the clorgy 
Originally conſiſted; but in the third century, many interior orders 
were appointed, as ſubſcrvient to the office of deacon, ſuch as fub- 
deacons, acoluthiſts, readers, &c. 

No. 45. Vor. I. 


The privileges and immunities which the clergy of the primitive 
Chriſtian church enjoyed, deſerve our notice. bh the firſt place, 
when they travelled upon neceſſary occaſions, they were to be en- 
tertained by their brethren of the clergy, in all * out of the 
public revenues of the church. When any biſhop or preſbyter 
came to a foreign church, they were to be complimented with the 
honorary privilege of performing divine offices, and conſecratin 
the euchariſt in the church. The great care the clergy had of the 
characters and reputations of thoſe of their order, appears from 
hence, that in all accuſations, eſpecially againſt biſhops, they re- 
quired the teſtimony of two or three, witneſſes of good character: 
nor was any heretic admitted as an evidence againſt a clergyman. 
With regard to the reſpe& paid to the clergy by the civil govern- 
ment, it conſiſted chietly in exempting them from ſome kind of 
obligations to which others were liable, and granting them certain 
privileges and immunities which others did not enjoy. 

By the eccleſiaſtical laws, no c/ergyman was allowed to relinquiſh 
his ſtation without juſt grounds and leave: but in ſome caſes reſig- 
nation was allowed of, as in old age, ſickneſs, or other infirmitics. 
The laws were no leſs ſevere againit all wandering clergymen, or 
ſuch as having deſerted their own church, would fix in no other. 
There were laws which obliged the clergy to conſtant attendance 
upon their duty: others inhibited pluralities, or the officiating in 
two parochial churches, or following any ſccular employments. 
Another fort of laws reſpected the outward behaviour of the 
clergy ; ſuch inhibited them from correſponding or converſing too 
treely with Jews and Gentile philoſophers: and there were canons 
which reſtrained them from cating and drinking in taverns, or 
being preſent at the public theatres. It was alſo enacted, that no 
biſhops, prefſbyters, or deacons, ſhould viſit widows and virgins 
alone, but in the company of ſome other of the cl-rgy, or ſome 
grave Chriſtians. As to the faſhion of their apparel, it does not 
appear, that for ſeveral ages, there were any diſtinctions obſerved 
therein between them and the Jlaity. _ | 

The clergy of the church of Rome are diſtinguiſhed into regular 
and ſecular : the regular clergy conſiſts of thoſe monks or religious, 
who have taken upon them holy orders of the prieſthood, in their 
reſpective monaſteries. The ſecular clergy are thoſe which are 
not of any religious order, and have the care and direction of pa- 
riſhes. The proteſtant clergy are all ſeculars. 

CLERGY, Lage of, privilegium clericale, is an ancient privilege, 
whereby one in orders claimed to be delivered to his ordinary, to 


purge himſelf of felony : this purgation was to be by his own oath, 


affirming his innocency, and the oath of twelve purgators, as to 
their belief of it, before a jury of twelve clerks: if the clerk 
failed in his purgation, he was deprived of his character, whereby 
he became a mere lay-man; or he was to be kept in priſon till a 
pardon was obtained; but if he purged himſelf, he was ſet at liberty. 

This was formerly admitted, even in caſes of murder ; but the 
ancient courſe of the law is much altered upon this head. By the 
ilatutes of 18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks are no more committed to their 
ordinary to be purged ; but every man, to whom the benefit of 
clergy is granted, though not in orders, is put to read at the bar, 
alter he is found guilty and convicted of ſuch felony, and fo burnt 
on the hand, and ſet free for the hrit time, it the ordinary or de- 
puty ſtanding by do ſay, /egit ut clericus, otherwiſe he ſhall ſuffer 
death. 

CLERICT Vn eligantur in cis, clergymen not eligible into of- 
fices. See Quop Clerict, 5 

CLERICO admittends, a writ granted to a perſon who has reco- 
vered his right of preſentation in the common pleas, by which the 
bilhop is ordained to admit his clerk, \ ; 

CLERICO chte per ftatutum mercatorum, a Writ for the delivery 
of a clerk out ot priſon, who is in cuitody on the breach of a {tatute- 
merchant. 

CLERICO convicts commiſſo gaole in dejeftu ordinarit deliberands, is 
a writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordinary, that was formerly 
convicted of felony ; by reaſon his ordinary did not challenge hin 
according to the privilege of clerks. 

CLERICO in ſucras ordines canſtituts nan eligends in aſficium, is a 
writ to releafe one in holy orders from an office impoſed on him. 

CLERK, CLEricus, a word formerly uſed to ſignify a learned 
man, or man of letters, whence the term became appropriated to 
churchmen, who were from thence called cles, or clergymen, the 
nobility and gentry being uſually bred up to the exercile of arms, 
and none left but the eccletiaſtics to cultivate the ſciences; hence 
a very learned man was called a g clerk, and vice verſa, A lear- 
ned woman, in the old French, is alfo called clargeſ}e. 

CLERK, in general, is uſed for all thoſe of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
who are in holy orders of any degree or kind; from the deacon to 
the prelate. 

CLERK, acep/talous, in the ſixth century, was a name given to 
thoſe clerks who ſeparated from their biſhop, and chofe not to live 
any longer in the communion with him; in conſtradiſtincion to 

CLEKKS, canomr, who continue to live with the bithop, accord- 
ing to the canons. | 

CLERK, in the way of trade and bulineſs, is one who exerciſes 
any function with the pen. | ; 

CLERK is allo a title given to ſeveral officers of this kind in the 
royal palace, the courts of jultice, revenue, army, navy, &c. The 
principal of theſe are as follow: : 

CLERK of the ads, an officer of the navy, appointed for recording 
all orders, contracts, bills, warrants, &c. trautaQted by the lords ot 
the admiralty and commiſſioners of the navy. 

CLERK gf the affidavits, in the court of chancery, an officer who 
files all alhdavits made uſe of in court. 

CLERK # the affine, the perſon who writes all things judicially 
dene by the juilices of atlize in their circuits. 
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CLERK of the hails, an officer belonging to the court of king's 
3 files the bail pieces taken in that court, Where he always 
attends. 

CLErk of the chiſet, is a divine, otherwiſe called confeſſor to 
his majeſty ; whoſe office is to attend at the king's right hand during 
divine ſervice, to reſolve all doubts concerning ſpiritual matters, to 


— 


wait in the king on his private — &e. 


CLERK of the crown, or crown-+ffice, an officer in the king's 
bench, whoſe buſineſs it is to read, frame, and record all indict- 
ments againſt traitors, felons, and other offenders there, arraigned 
upon any public crime. 

CLERK of the crown, in chancery, is an officer, who, by himſelf, 
or deputy, is continually to attend the lord chancellor, or lord- 
keeper, for ſpecial matters of ſtate, by commiſſion, or the like, 
either immediately from his majeſty, or by order of his council ; 
as well ordinary as extraordinary, All general pardons, upon 
grants of them at the king's coronation, or in parliament; the 
writs of parliament, with the names of the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes, are alſo returned into his office: beſides which, he has 
the making of ſpecial pardons, and writs of execution upon bonds | 
of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. 


CLERK of the declarations, an officer in the court of king's bench, 
that files all declarations in cauſes there depending, after they are 
engroſſed. 


LERK of the deliveries, an officer in the Tower, who takes in- 
dentures for all ſtores and ammunition iſſued thence. 

CLERK of the errors, in the court of common pleas, tranſcribes 
and certifies into the king's bench, the tenor of the records of the 
cauſe or action, upon which the writ of error, made by the curſitor, 
is brought there to be determined. 

CLERK of the errors, in the king's bench, tranſcribes and certifies 
the records of ſuch cauſes in that court into the exchequer, it the 
cauſe or action is by bill. 

CLERK of the errors, in the exchequer, tranſcribes the records 
certified thither out of the king's bench, and prepares them for 
* in the court of exchequer. 

LERK of the efſoigns, in the court of common pleas, keeps the 
eſſoin-roll, or enters eſſoins. He alſo provides parchment, cuts it 
into rolls, marks the number on them ; delivers out all the rolls 
to every officer, and receives them again when written, See Es- 
SOIGN, 1 

CLERK of the eftreats, belongs to the exchequer; and, every 
term, receives the eſtreats out of the lord-treaſurer's remembran- 
cer's office, and writeth them out to be levied for the king. He 
alſo maketh ſchedules of fuch ſums eſtreated as are to be diſcharged. 
See ESTREAT. | 

CLERK of the hamper, or hanaper, is an officer in chancery, whoſe 
buſineſs is to receive all money due to the king for the ſeals ef 
charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs : as allo tees due te the 
officers for inrolling and examining the ſame. 

CLERK comptreller of the king's houſe, an officer of the court, who 
has place and ſeat in the compting-houſe ; with authority to al- 
low or diſallow the charges and demands of purfuivants, and mef- 
ſengers of the green- cloth, purveyors, &c. He has alſo the over- 
ſight of all defaults and miſcarriages of inferior officers ; and fits 
in the compting-houſe with the ſuperior officers, viz. the lord- 
ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller, and cofferer, for correcting and 
redreſſing things out of order. 

CLERK of the inrollment of fines and recxverics, in the court of 
common pleas, is an officer under the three elder judges. He in- 
rolls and exemplifies all fines and recoveries, and returns writs of 
error. 

CLERK of the juries, or curata writs, is an officer belonging to 
the court of common-pleas, who makes out the writs called habeas 
corpus, and 2 for the appearance of juries, either in court, 
or * the aſſizes; after the panel is returned upon the venire factas. 
Sec Jury. 

' CLERK of the market, is an officer of the king's houſe, whoſe du- 
ty is to take charge of the king's meaſures and weights, and to keep 

andards of them, that is, examples of all the meaſures that ought 
to be uſed through the land. 

CLERK marſhal of the king's houſe, ſeems to be an officer who 
attends the marſhal in his court, and records all his proceedings. 
Sce MARSHAL, 

CLERK of the nichils, or nihils, is an officer in the exchequer, 
who makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are nic hilled by the ſheriffs 
upon their eſtreats of green-wax ; and delivers the ſame into the re- 
membrancer of the treaſury, to have execution done upon them for 
the king. See NIHII. 

CLERK gf the ordnanee, an officer in the Tower, who regilters all 
orders relating to the king's ordnance. 

CLERK of the cutlawries, an officer belonging to the court of 
common-pleas, and deputy to the king's attorney-general, for ma- 
king out the writs of capias utlagatum, after outlawry ; to which 
there muſt be the king's attorney's name. 

CLERK of the paper office, an officer of the king's bench, who 
makes up the paper-books of ſpecial pleadings in that court. 

CLERK of the papers, an officer in the court of common-pleas, 
who keeps the papers of the warden of the Fleet, enters commit- 
ments and diſcharges of priſoners, delivers out day-rules, &c. 

CLERK of the parliament, is an officer who records all things done 
in parliament ; and engroſſes them fairly into parchment rolls. Of 
theſe there are two: one of the houſe of lords, and the other of the 
houife of commons. 5 

CLERK of the patents, or letters patent under the great ſeal. See 
PATENT., 

CLERK of the peace, is an officer belonging to the ſeſſion of the 
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peace, whoſe duty is at the ſeſſion to read the indict : 
the acts, and draw the proceſſes; to inrol — of — * 
ſervants wages; to inrol the diſcharge of apprentices ; to "ren * 
counterpart of the indenture of armour, &. Alſo to certif Ky — 
king's bench tranfcripts of indictments, outlawries, ain -» 
convictions, had betore the juſtices of the peace within the time i 
mited by ſtatute. 
CLERK of the pells, belongs to the exchequer : his buſineſs is, to 
enter the teller's bill into a parchment roll, called pellis receptorum ; 
and alſo to make another roll of payment, called pellis exituum 7 
CLERK of the pelly bag, is an officer in chancery, wheresf the 
are three z the maſter of the rolls being their chief. Their office is 
to record the return of all inquiſitions out of every county, all * 
ries granted in the court of wards, all ofter les mains ; to make al 
patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, and aulnagers ; como; 
d'elires for the creations of biſhops ; ſummonſes of the nobilice. 
clergy, and burgelles, of parliament ; commiſſions directed to the 
* and others, of every ſhire, for raiſing of ſubſidies and taxes, 

CLERK of the pleas, is an officer in the exchequer, in whoſe of 
fice the ofhicers of the court, upon ſpecial privilege belongin to 
them, ought to ſue, and be ſued, upon any action. e 

CLERKS of the privy ſeal, tour officers who attend the lord-keeper 
of the privy-ſeal, or, if there be none ſuch, the principal ſecret 
of (tate; and write, or make out ali things ſent by warrant from the 
ſignet to the privy-lcal, and to be palled to the great ſeal : as alſo to 
make out privy-feals upon any ſpecial occaſion of the king's affairs; 
as for loan of money, or the like. | x 

CLERK of the rollt, in chancery, an officer who ſearches for, and 
copies deeds, offices, &c. 

CLERK of the rules, in the court of king's bench, an officer who 
draws vp and enters all the rules and orders made in court, and gives 
rules of courſe in divers writs. 

CLERK of the ſewers, is an officer belonging to the commiſſioners 
of the ſewers, who writes down all things they do by virtue of their 
* ming P 4 FR 

LERK a fp, is an officer appointed to take care that nothing 
be Sar = 4 ſpent A 

He is obliged to keep a regilter, or journal, containing an exact 
inventory of every thing in the loading of the veſſel ; as the rigging, 
apparel, arms, proviſion, ammunition, merchandrzes ; as allo the 
names of the rags. age if there be any; the freight agreed on; a liſt 
of the crew, their age, quality, wages; the bargains, purchaſes, ſales, 
or exchanges the {hip makes from it's departure; the confumption of 
proviſion ; and, in thort, every thing relating to the expence of the 
voyage. He allo regiſters the conſultations of the captains, pilots, 
&c. He alſo docs the office of a regiſter in all criminal proceſſes; 
and of a notary, to make and keep « wills of thoſe who die in the 
voyage; takes inventories of their effects, &c. The clert is not 
allowed to quit the veſſel during the voyage, on forfeiture of all his 
Wages, Kc. In ſmall veſſels, the matter, or pilot, dues the office of 
clerk, 

Clerk of he fact is an officer continually attcnding on the 
king's principal ſecretary; who has cuſtody of the privy-lignet, as 
well for ſcaling the King's private letters, as for lch grants as paſs 
his majeſty's hands by bills ſigned. Of theſe there are ſeur, who 
attend in their turn, and have their diet at the ſecretary's table. 

CLERK of the king's ſilver, is an ollicer belonging to the common 
pleas; to whom every fine is brought, after it has been with the 
cuſtos brevium ; and by whom the effect of the writ of covenant is 
entered into a paper-book ; according to that note, all the fines of 
that term are allo record:d in the rolls of the court. 

CLERK of the ſuperſedeas, is an officer in the court of common 
pleas, who makes out writs of {uperſedeas (upon the defendants ap- 
pearing to the exigent on an outlawry) whereby the ſheritf is forbid 
to return the exigent. 

CLERK of the treaſury, an officer of the common pleas, who has 
charge of the records of the i prius, the fees due for all ſearches, 
and the ccrtifying of all records into the king's bench, when a writ 
of error is brought. He alſo makes out all writs of ſuperſedeas de 
nan mo/eftanda, which are granted for the defendants while the writ 
of error is depending ; and all exemplitications of records, being 
the treaſury, 

CLERK of the king's great wardrobe, keeps an account or inventory 
of all things belonging to the king's wardrobe. 

CLERK #f the warrants, is an officer belonging to the court of 
common-pleas, who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff aud 
defendant ; and inrols all deeds of indentures of bargain and fale, 
which are acknowledged in the court, or before any judges out of 
the court ; and it is his office to eſtreat into the exchequer all ilſues, 
lines, and amerciaments, which grow due to the king in that court. 

CLERKS, regular, a general denomination, e ſeveral 
diſtinct religious orders, and aſſumed to denote a retormation attemp- 
ted to be introduced among them. See THEATINS and FATHERS: 

CLERMONT menu/cript, is a copy of St. Paul's epiſtles, found 
in the monaſtery of Clermont in France, and uſcd by Beza, together 
with the Cambridge MS. in preparing his edition of the New 1et- 
lament. | 

CLERODENDRUM, in botany, a genus of plants of the ich 
namia angioſpermia clals of plants: the dalyx is bell-(haped, and di- 
vided into hve ſegments ; the tube of the corolla is ſlender and long, 
and it's limb divided into five equal ſegments, The ſtamina ate 
very long, and the feed is a e berry. | ; 

CLE OMANCY, a ſort of divination performed by throwing 
dice, or black and white beans, little clods of earth, or pebbles; or 
little bones, diſtinguiſhed by certain characters. I' hey call the lots 


into a veſſel, and having made ſupplication to the gods to — 
them, 
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them, drew them out, and, according to the characters, conjectured 
what hould happen to them; Something like this ſeems to have 
been practiſed with regard to Jonah, ch. i. 7. : 

CLETHRA, in botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five roundiſh, oblong, reQo- 

or petals, twice the length of the cup, and broadeſt towards 
their extremities ; the fruit is a roundith capſule incloſed in a cup, 
and formed of three valves, containing three cells: the ſeeds ate an- 
gular and numerous. : : 

CLETHRITTS Apis, a name anciently applied to ſuch ſpecies 
of toit wood as ſhewed a grain reſembling that of alder. ; 

CLEW of a ſail, in naval affairs, is the lower corner of it, to 
which are made faſt the ſheets and tacks, A fail with a great clew 
is one with a great goring or ſloping down. Lo ſpread a clew, is 
{aid of a {hip that has a very long yard, and therefore has much can- 
vas in her ſail. A ſquare fail hath no c/eww. 

CLew-garnet, in naval architecture, a rope made faſt to the clew 
of tk fail, and running from thence to the block ſeized ro the mid- 
dle of the main and fore-yard, which, in furling, hales up the cle of 
the ſail cloſe to the middle of the yard. 

CLutw-line, the ſame to the top-ſails, top-gallant-ſails, and ſprit- 
fails, that the clew-garnet is to the main-ſail and fore-ſail, and has 
the ſame uſe. 3 1 

In a guſt of wind, when the top-ſail is to be taken in, it is uſual 
firſt to hale home the lee-clew of the ſail, whereby it becomes eaſier 
to take in the fail. a ä 

CLIDOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination performed by keys. 

CLIENT, among the Romans, a citizen who put himſelf under 
the protection of ſome great man, who, in reſpect of that relation, 
was called patron, This patron aſſiſted his client with his protection, 
inte reit, and goods; and the c/rent gave his vote for his patron, when 
he ſought any office for himſolf or his friends. 

The right of patronage was appointed, by Romulus, to unite the 
rich and poor together in ſuch a manner, as that one might live with- 
out contempt, and the other without envy ; but the condition of a 
client, in proceſs of time, became little elſe but a moderate flavery. 

CL1ENT is now uſed for a party in a law-ſuit, who has turned over 
his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor or ſolicitor. 


CLIFFORTIA, in botany, a genus of the dioecia icgſandria claſs. 


It has no corolla; the calyx of the female flower is compoſed of | 


three leaves, and is ſituated upon the germen; the ſtyles are two, 
filiform, long, and plumoſe ; the fruit is an oblong, roundiſh cap- 
ſale, containing two cells, in each of which there is a ſingle ſeed, 
of a round or cylindrical ſhape. 

CLIFT, in the manege, a deficiency in the new, ſoft, and rough 
uneven hoof that grows in horſes feet, upon the hoof-caſt. 

CLIMACIDES, were women ſervants, among the Greeks, 
who alliſted their miſtreſſes to get on horſeback, by ſerving as ſteps 
for them to aſcend by. 

CLIMACTERIC, anms climactrricus, among phyſicians and 
natural hiſtorians, a critical year in a perſon's life, in which he is 
ſuppoſed to ſtand in great 4 of death. | 

E to ſome, every ſeventh year is a climacteric: but others 
allow only thoſe years produced by multiplying ſeven, by the odd 
number 3, 5, 7, and 9, to be climacterical. Theſe ears, they 7h 
bring with them ſome remarkable change with reſpect to health, life, 
or fortune: the grand climacteric is the ſixty-third year; but ſome, 


making two, add to this the ap Fg the other remarkable cli- 


mati:r.cs are the ſeventh, twenty-firſt, thirty-fifth, forty-ninth, and 
fifty-fixth, The credit of climacteric years can only be ſupported by 
the doctrine of numbers introduced by Pythagoras; though many 
eminent inen, both among the ancients and moderns, appeat to 
have lrad great faith in it. 

CLIMATARCHE, were governors of the provinces to the 
Greek emperors. 

CLIMATE, in geography, a ſpace upon the ſurface of the ter- 
teſtrial globe, contained between two parallels, and to far diſtant 
from each other, that the longeſt day in one ditfers half an hour from 
the longeſt day in the other parallel. 

CLiMare, the beginning of the, is the parallel circle wherein the 
day is the ſhorteſt. 

CLIMATE, end of the, is that wherein the day is the longeſt, 

he difference of climates ariſes from the different inclination or 
obliquity of the ſphere : the ancients took the parallel wherein the 
length of the longeſt day is twelve hours and three quarters, for the 
deginning of the firſt climate : as to thoſe parts that are nearer to the 
equator than that parallel, they were not accounted to be in any 
climate, either becauſe they may, in a looſe and general ſenſe, be 
contidered as being in a right ſphere, though ſtrictſy ſpeaking, only 
the parts under the equator are ſo; or beaauſe they were thought to 
de uninhabited by reaſon of the heat, and were beſides unknown. 
ne ancients, conſidering the diverſity there is in the riſing and ſet- 
ung of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the ſun, and, in conſequence 
thereof, the difference in the length of the days and nights in differ- 
ent places, divided as much of the earth as was known to them, into 
climates ; and inſtead of the method now in uſe, of ſetting down the 
latitude of places in degrees, they contented themſelves with ſay ing 
in what climate the place under conſideration was ſituated, Accord- 
ing to them, therefore, what they judged the habitable part of the 
northern hemiſphere was divided into ſeven climates, to which the 
like number of ſouthern ones correſponded. 

A parallel is ſaid to paſs through the middle of a climate, when 
the longeſt day in that parallel ditfers a quarter of an hour trom the 
longeſt day in either of the extreme parallels that bound the climate: 
this parallel does not divide the climate into two equal parts, but the 
Part neareſt to the equator is larger than the other, becauſe the far- 
ther we go from the equator, the leſs increaſe of latitude will be 
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Some of the moderns reckon the different climates by the increaſe 
of half an hour in the length of the longeſt day, beginning at the 
equator, and going on till they come to the polar circle towards the 
pole : they then count the climates by the increaſe of a whole natu- 
ral day, in the length of the longeſt day, till they come to a parallel, 
under which the day is of the length of fiſteen natural days, or half a 
month ; from this parallel they proceed to reckon the climates by the 
increaſe of half or whole months, in the artificial day, till they come 
to the pole itſelf, under which the length of the day is ſix months. 
Thoſe between the equator and the polar circles are called hour c- 
mates ; and thoſe between the polar circles and the poles, month 
climates, 

Vulgarly the term climate is beſtowed on any country or region 
ring from one another, either in reſpect of the ſeaſotis, the qua- 
lity of the ſoil, or even the manners of the inhabitants, without any 
regard to the length of the longeſt day. 

CLIMAX, or GRADAT10N, in rhetoric, a figure wherein the 
word or expreſſion which ends the firit member of a period begins 
the ſecond, and ſo on; ſo that every member will make a diſtin& 
ſentence, taking it's riſe from the next foregoing, till the argument 
and periòd be beautifully finiſhed : or in the terms of the ſchools, it 
is when the word or expreſſion, which was predicate in the firſt mem- 
ber of a period, is ſubject to a ſecond, and ſo on, till the argument 

n 
gradation of Dr. Tillotſon. After we have praRiſcd good * 
a while, they become eaſy; and when they are eaſy, we begin to 
take pleaſure in them; and when they pleaſe us, we do them fre- 
quently ; and by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and 
conhrmed habit is a ſecond kind of nature, and fo far as any thing is 
natural, ſo far it is neceſſary, and we can hardly do otherwiſc ; nay, 
we do it many times, when we do not think of it.” Thus, 
A climax by gradation ſtill aſcends, 
Until the whole with finiſhed period ends. 

CLINCH V a cable, that part of it which is bent about the ring 
of the anchor, and then ſeized, or made faſt. 

CLiNCH-bolts, in a ſhip, ſuch as are cliached with a rivetting 
hammer at the ends which come through. 

CLINCHER-work, in naval affairs, the diſpoſition of the planks 
in the ſide of a veſſel, like the flates on a houſe. 

CLINCHING, in ſea-language, a kind of flight caulking about 
the ports, on a proſpect of foul weather: it conſiſts in driving a lit- 
tle oakum into their ſeams, that the water may not come in at them. 

CLINIC, a term applied, by the ancient church hiſtorians, to 
thoſe who received baptiſm on their death-bed. Many of the fathers 
taught, that baptiſm waſhed away all previous fins, and that there 
was no atonement for fins committed after baptiſm. On this ac- 
count many deferred that ſacrament till they were arrived at the laſt 
{tage of lite, and were pretty fafe from the danger of ſinning any 
more. 


CLinic, in antiquity, denotes a patient; or perſon merely Kk 
and who is not combined to his bed. 4 Fe : * : 
CLiNICUS is alſo particularly uſed for an emperor's phyſician. 

CLinic, in a modern ſenſe, ſignifies a quack; or an empirical 
nurſe, who, by attending on the fick, pretends to have learned the 
art of curing diſcaſes. 

CLINIC medicine, medicina Clinica, particularly implied the me- 
thod of viſiting and treating ſick perſons in bed, for the more exact 
diſcovery of al the ſymptoms of their malady, 

CLINOIDES, in anatomy, are four ſmall proceſſes in the inſide 
of the os ſphenordes, forming a cavity called fella turcica, in the mid- 
dle of that bone in which lies the g/andula pituitarià. 

CLINOPODIUM, in botany, a genus of the didynamia gymno— 
ſpermia claſs, whoſe corolla conſiſts of one ringent petal : it has no 
pericarpium; the cup is contracted at the neck, gibbous at the belly, 
and contains four roundith feeds. Of the ſix ſpecies, the firſt fort 
grows by the ſides of hedges in r 

CLIO, the firſt of the nine muſes, whence Ovid calls the reſt her 


ſiſters. She was the miſtreſs of hiſtory, is ſtyled KAEIQ ICTO- . 


RIAN; and alſo, the patroneſs of heroic poets. 


CL1o, in zoology, a genus of ſea-worms, of the melluſca order: 
the body is oblong, furniſhed with two oppolite ale of a membrana- 
ceous ſtructure. 

CLIPEUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the flat, depreſſed 
CENTRONILEZ, from their reſembling a ſhield. 

CLITORIA, in botany, a genus of the dtadelphia decandria claſs 
of plants: the flower is papilionaceous; the vex!//um is very large, 
patent, and plicatile ; the a are oblong and obtuſe, and ſhofter 
than the vexillum: the carina is ſhorter than the ale, and 's roundiſh 
and hooked : the fruit is a very long pod, compretled, 2 one 


- 


ccll and two valves ; the feeds are numerous, and kidney-thaped. 


CLITORIDIS muſculus, the muſcle of the female pudenda, uſu— 
ally called rector clitaridis. 
CLITORIS, or as ſome call it, mentula muliehris, in anatomy, a 
part of the external female pudenda, ſituated at the angle which the 
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nymphær form with each other; being one of the organs of generation 
in that ſex. See Plate 80, fig. 13. 

It's common ſtate is to be almoſt intirely buried under the ſkin 
or prepuce, It's general ſize is that of the uvula, or ſcarce ſo much: 
it's ſhape much retembles the ſhape of that part, yet it ſometimes is 
found of an extraordinary bigneſs, as large as the penis: but even in 
this caſe, it has no urethra. It has a glans or apex as the penis has, 
but this is not perforated. It has two muſcles, which erect it in 
cbition ; on which occaſion it ſwells, and grows hard. Some ana- 
tomiſts pretend, that it has two muſculi gjaculatores. See Plate 80, 


17 13, lit. f, f. It is uſually covered with a foetid matter, like 
1 


at of the glans of the penis. The prepuce covering the glans of the 
clitoris, is formed of the cutis of the pudendum, and furniſhed with 
nervous papille : hence it is of exquiſite ſenſibility to the touch. It 
has alſo a ligament, by which it is connected to the ſa pubis, in the 
{ame manner as the penis is in men. It's uſe is to produce a titilla- 
tion in the cortus, and to increaſe the pleaſure. | 

CLIVERS, in botany. See the article CLEAVERS. 

CLOACA, in Roman antiquity, the common ſewer, by which 
the filth of the city of Rome was carried away. It was built with 
great ſtones, in the form of an arch, ſo well faſtened and cemented 
together, that the continual running of water and filth had not da- 
m it in the ſpace of 700 years. 

LOACA, in comparative anatomy, imports the canal in birds, 

through which the egg deſcends from the ovary in it's exit. 


A TREATISE on CLOCKS, and CLOocCk-woRK. 
A CLock is a kind of movement, or machine, ſerving to meaſure 
and ſtrike time. 

The uſual chronometers are watches and cl:c&s : the former in 
ſtrictneſs are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time; the latter, ſuch as pub- 
liſh it by ſtriking : though the name watch is ordinarily appropri- 
ated to pocket clicłs; _ that of clacks to larger machines, whether 
they ſtrike or not. 

he invention of clocks with wheels is referred to Pacificus, are h- 
deacon of Verona, who lived in the time of Lotharius, ſon of Louis 
the Debonnair; on the credit of an epitaph quoted by Ughelli, and 
borrowed by him from Panvinius. 

They were at firſt called nocturnal dials, to diſtinguiſh them from 
ſun-dials, which ſhewed the hour by the ſun's ſhadow. Others 
aſcribe the invention to Boethius, about the year 510. 

Mr. Derham makes c/zc&-work of a much older ſtanding ; and 
ranks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Claudian, and that of Po- 
ſidonius, mentioned by Cicero, among the machines of ihis kind ; 


not that either their form or uſe were the ſame with thoſe of our's, 


but that they had their motion from ſome hidden weights or ſprings, 
with wheels, or pullies, or ſome ſuch c/2c&-work principle. 

But be this as it will, it is certain the art of making clacts, ſuch 
as are now in uſe, was either firſt invented, or at leaſt retrieved, in 
Germany about 200 years ago. 

The water-clechs, or clepſydre, and ſun-dials, have both a much 
better claim to antiquity. The French annals mention one of the 
former kind ſent by Aaron, king of Perſia, to Charlemaign, about 
the ycar 807, which ſeemed to bear ſome reſemblance to the modern 
clocks : it was of braſs, and ſhewed the hours by twelve little balls 
of the ſame metal, which fell at the end of each hour, and in falling, 


ſtruck a bell, and made it ſound. There were alſo figures of twelve 


cavaliers, which at the end of each hour came forth at certain aper- 
tures, oz windows, in the {ide of the c/zc+, and ſhut them again, &c. 

Among the modern clocks, the molt eminent for their 33 
and the variety of their motions and figures, are thoſe of Straſbourg 
and of Lyons. In the firſt, a cock claps his wings, and proclaims 
the hour; the angel opens a door, and ſalutes the virgin; and the 
Holy Spirit deſcends on her, &c. In the ſecond, two horſemen en- 
counter, and beat the hour on each other; a door opens, and there 
appears on the theatre the virgin, with Jeſus Chriſt in her arms, the 
Magi, with their retinue, marching in order, and preſenting their 
gifts; two trumpeters ſounding all the while to proclaim the pro- 
ceſſion. 

The invention of pendulum clock is owing to the happy induſtry 
of the laſt age: the honour of it is diſputed between Huygens and 
Galileo. The former, who has written a volume on the ſubject, 
declares it was firſt put in practice in the year 1657, and the deſcrip- 
tion thereof printed in 1658. Becher, de Nowa Tempoaris Dimetiendi 
Theoria, anna 1680, ſtickles for Galileo ; and relates, though at ſe- 
cond hand, the whole hiſtory of the invention; adding, that one 
Trefler, cl:c&-maker to the father of the then grand-duke of Tuſ- 
cany, made the firſt pendulum cc at Florence, by direction of Ga- 
lileo Galilei; a pattern of which was brought into Holland. 

The academy del Cimento fay expreſsly, that the application of 
the pendulum to the movement of a </zc& was ſirſt propoſed by Ga- 
lileo, and firſt put in practice by his fon Vincenzo Galli, in 1649. 

Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the invention never flou- 
riſhed till it came into Huygens's hands, who inſiſts on it, that if 
ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing, he never brought it to any de- 

rec of perfection. 

The firſt pendulum: ciac made in England, was in the year 1622, 
by Mr. Fromantil, a Dutchman. 


Of the AxT of CLOCK-WORK. 

CLOCK-WORK is that part of the movement which ſtrikes the 
hour, &c. on a bell. See Plate 146, Horology, fig. 10. 

The wheels it conſiſts of are the great, or firſt wheel H, which 
is moved by the weight or ſpring at the barrel G: in ſixteen or thir- 
ty-hour cu, this has uſually pins, and is called the pin-wheel ; in 
eight-day pieces, the ſecond wheel J is commonly the pin-wheel, or 
1. ral ae which is moved by the former. Next the ſtribing— 
wheel, is the detent-wheel, or hoop-wheel, K, having a hoop almott 

round it, wherein is a vacancy at which the ce locks. The next 1s 


_ * 


n .. 


the third, or fourth wheel, according to it's diſtance from the fit 
called the warning- wheel L. The laſt is the tlying pinion with 
a fly, or fan, to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of the clock 
motion. To theſe muſt be added the pinion of report; which tives 
round the locking-wheel, called allo the count-wheel ; ordinarily 
with eleven notches in it, unequally diſtant, to make the che Qriks 
the hours. See WHEEL. 8 
Beſides the wheels, to the cloct part belongs the raſh, or ratch: 8 
kind of wheel with twelve large fangs, running concentrical to th 
dial-wheel, and ſerving to lift up-the detents every hour, and 1 
the clock ſtrike: the detents, or ſtops, which being lifted up, and let 
fall, lock and unlock the choc in ſtriking; the hammer, as 8, which 
ſtrikes the bell R; the hammer: tails, as T, by which the ſtrikin 
pins draw back the hammers; latches, whereby the work is lifted 


up and unlocked; and lifting-pieces, as P, which lift up and unlock 


the detents. 


For the mechaniſm of the various parts of a cloc# that ſerye to 
move the hands, and ſhew the time, ſee WATCH-work. 


Theory and Calculation of CLOCK-WORK, 

The method ot calculating the numbers of a piece of c:c>-work 
having ſomething in it very entertaining, and at the fame time very 
eaſy and uſeful, we ſhall give the reader the rules relating thereto: 
referring, for the general rules that obtain in the calculation of all 
movements of watch as well as clack-work, to the article Myye. 
MENT ; and, for the particular rules of watch-work, to the article 
WarTCH-work. | 

For the ſtrict calculation itſelf, it bears that affinity to the calcu- 
lation of watch-work, that, to avoid repetitions, we ſhall refer to 
that head: what clack-work has peculiar to itſelf will be conceived 
from what follows. | 

CLOCK, rules for calculating the ſtriting part F a. Firſt then, 
obſerve, that regard here needs only be had to the counting-whee), 
ſtriking-wheel, and detent-wheel, which move round in this pro. 

rtion: the count-wheel commonly goes round once in 12 or 2 
3 : the detent- wheel moves round every ſtroke the cal ſtrikcs, 
or ſometimes but once in two ſtrokes ; wherefore, it follows, that, 

Secondly, As many pins as are in the pin-wheel, ſo many turns 
hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin-wheel ; or, which is 
the ſame, the pins of the pin-wheel are the N of that wheel 
divided by the pinion of the detent- Wheel. But if the detent- wheel 
move but once round in two ſtrokes of the ciact, then the ſaid quo- 
tient is but half the number of pins. 

Thirdly, As many turns of the pin- wheel as are required to per- 
form the ſtrokes of 12 hours (which are 78), ſo many turns mull the 


| pinion of report have, to turn round the count-wheel once: or 


thus, the quotient of 78, divided by the number of {lriking-pins, 
ſhall be the quoticnt for the pinion of report, and the count whecl; 
and this is in caſe the pinion of report be fixed to the arbor of the 
pin-wheel, which is commonly done. 
An example will make all plain: the locking-wheel being 48, 
the pinion of report 8, the pin-wheel 78, the {triking- 
8) 48 ( 6. pins are 13, and fo of the reſt. Note alſo, that 78 
——- divided by 13 gives 6, the quotient of the pinion of re- 
6) 78 (13. port. As for the warning-wheel, and fly-wheel, it 
6) 60 (10. matters little what numbers they have; their uſe being 


6) 48 (8. only to bridle the rapidity of the motion of the other 
wheels. ; | 


The following rules will be of good ſervice in this calculation. 

I. To find how many ftrokes a clock flrikes in one turn of the fuſee, l 
barrel. As the turns of the great wheel, or ſuſee, are to the days 0! 
the clact's continuance ; fo is the number of ſtrokes in 24 hours, 
Viz. 156, to the ſtrokes of one turn of the fuſee. 

2. Ta find how many days a clock will go. As the ſtrokes in 24 
hours are to thoſe in one turn of the fuſce; ſo are the turns of the 
fuſee to the days of the ches going. 

3. To find the number of turns 6 fuſe or barrel. As the ſtrokes 
in one turn of the fuſce are to thoſe of 24 hours; ſo is the clcc#'s 
continuance to the turns of the fuſce, or great wheel. PN 

4. To find the number of leaves in the pinion of report an the axis f 
the great wheel. As the number of ſtrokes in the clacł's contimuance 
is to the turns of the ſuſee; ſo are the ſtrokes in 12 hours, viz. 78, 


to the quotient of the pinion of report fixed on the arbor of the great 


wheel. 


5. To find the ſtrates in the chek's continuance. As 12 is to 78, 
ſo are the hours ot the clacl's continuance to the number of {trokes 
in that time. 

By ſtat. 9 and 10 W. III. cap. 28, F 2, no perſon ſhall export, 
or endeavour to export, out of this kingdom, any outward or inward 
box-caſe or dial-plate, of gold, ſilver, braſs, or other metal, for clock 
or watch, without the movement in or with every ſuch box, &c- 
made up fit for uſe, with the maker's name engraven thereon ; nor 
ſhall any perſon make up any cet or watch, without putting their 
name and place of abode, or freedom, and no other name or place, 
on every clock or watch; on penalty of forfeiting every ſuch box, 
caſe, and dial-plate, chic and watch, not made up and engraven 45 


aforeſaid ; and 200. one moiety to the king, the other to thole that 


(hall ſue for the fame, | 

The ingenious Dr. Franklin has contrived a click to ſhew the 
hours, minutes, and ſeconds, with only three wheels and two ptr 
nions ih the whole movement. "The dial-plate “ Plate 104, fr. 8.) 
has the hours engraven upon it in ſpiral ſpaces along two diameters 0 
a circle containing four times 60 minutes. The index A goes Foun 
in four hours, and counts: the minutes from any hour by which it 
has paſſed to the next following hour. "The time, therefore, in thy 
polition of the index ſhewn in the figure is either 324 minute: * 
XII, III., or VIII; and fo in every other quarter of the cin 
puts to the number of minutes after the hours which the index = 
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_ tion. The ſmall hand B, in the arch at top, goes 
5 0 Rug ins minute, and ſhews the ſeconds. The had work 
* this chat may be ſeen in 575 2. A is the firſt or great wheel, 
© ing an hundred and ſixty teeth, and going round in four 
ut with the index A in fig. I, let down by a hole on it's axis. 
This wheel turns a pinion B of ten leaves, which therefore goes 

und in a quarter of an hour: on the axis of this pinion is the 
e. C of an hundred and twenty teeth, which goes round in the 
— time, and turns a pinion D, of eight leaves, round in a mi- 
nute, with the ſecond-hand B of fig. . fixed on it's axis, and alſo the 
common wheel E of thirty teeth, for moving a 8 (by pallets) 
that vibrates ſeconds, as in a common clock. his clock is wound up 
by a line going over a pulley on the axis of the great wheel, like a 
common thirty-hour click. Many of theſe admirably ſimple ma- 
chines have been conſtrued, which meaſure time exceedingly well. 
It is ſubject, however, to the inconvenience of requiring frequent 
winding by drawing up the weight; and likewiſe to ſome uncer- 
tainty as to the particular hour ſhewn by the index A. Mr. Fergu- 
fon has propoſed to —_— theſe inconveniences by the following 
conſtruction. In the dial-plate of his cloc& fig. 3,) there is an open- 
ing a hc d, below the center; through which appears part of a flat 

late, on which the 12 hours with their diviſions into quarters, are 
engraved : this plate turns round m twelve hours, and the index A 
points out the true hour, &c. B is the minute-hand which goes round 
the large circle of 60 minutes, whillt the plate ab c 4 ſhifts it's place 
one hour under the fixed index A. There is another opening efgh, 
through which the ſeconds are ſeen on a flat moveable ring at the 
extremity of a fleur-de-lis engraved on the face of the dial-plate. 
A, in fig. 4, is the great wheel of this c/zc>, containing an hundred 
and twenty teeth, and turning round in twelve hours. The axis of 
this — bears the plate of hours, which may be moved by a pin 
paſſing through ſmall holes drilled in the plate, without affecting the 
wheel-work. The great wheel A turns a pinion B of ten leaves 
round in an hour, and carries the minute-hand B on it's axis round 
the dial-plate in the ſame time: on this axis is a wheel C of an 
hundred and twenty teeth, turning round a pinion D of fix leaves 
in three minutes; on the axis of which there is a wheel E of ninety 
teeth, that keeps a pendulum in motion, vibrating ſeconds by pal- 
lets, as in a common clact, when the pendulum-wheel has only 
thirty teeth, and goes round in a minute. In order to ſhew the ſe- 
conds by this clock, a thin plate muſt be divided into three times 
ſixty, or an hundred and eighty _— parts, and numbered 10, 20, 
30, 40, 50, bo, three times ſucceſſively; and fixed on the ſame axis 
with the wheel of ninety teeth, fo as to turn round near the back of 
the dial-plate : and theſe diviſions will ſhew the ſeconds through the 
opening eg h, fig. 3. This check will go a week without winding, 
and always ſhew the preciſe hour; but this clock, as Mr. Ferguſon 
candidly acknowledges, has two diſadvantages of which Dr. Frank- 
lin's clock is free. hen the minute hand B is adjuſted, the hour- 
plate muſt alſo be ſet right by means of a pin; and the ſmallneſs of 
the teeth in the pendulum wheel will cauſe the pendulum ball to de- 
{cribe but ſmall arcs in it's vibrations; and therefore the momentum 
of the ball will be leſs, and the times of the vibrations will be more 
affected by any uncqual impulſe of the pendulum-wheel on the pal- 
lets. Betides, the weight of the flat ring on which the ſeconds are 
engraved will load the pivots of the axis of the pendulum-wheel with 
a great deal of friction, which ought by all poſſible means to be 
22 To remedy this inconvenience, the ſecond plate miglit be 
omitted. 

A cLock ſhewing the apparent diurnal motions of the ſun and 
moon, the age and phaſes of the moon, with the time of her coming 
to the meridian, and the times of high and low water; by having 
only two wheels and a pinion added to the common movement, was 
contrived by Mr. Ferguſon, and is deſcribed in his Select Exerciſes. 
The dial-plate of this elzch, (ſee Plate 104, fig. 5,) contains all the 
twenty-four hours of the day and night. S is the ſun, which ſerves 
as an hour index, by going round the dial-plate in twenty- four hours; 

and Mis the mcon, which goes round in twenty-four hours, fifty 
minutes and a half, the time of her going round in the heavens from 
one meridian to the ſame meridian again. The fun is fixed to a 
circular plate, (fee fig. 6,) and carried round by the motion of that 
plate, on which the twenty-four hours are engraven ; and within 
them is a Circle divided into twenty-nine and a half equal parts for 
the days of the moon's age, reckoning from new moon to new moon; 
and each day ſtands directly under the time, in the twenty-four hour 
circle, of the moon's coming to the meridian ; the XII under the 
| Jun ſtanding for noon, and the oppoſite XII for midnight. The 
moon, M, is fixed to another circular plate fig. 5, of the ſame 
diameter with that which carries the ſun, part of which may be ſeen 
through the opening, over which the ſmall wires 4 and 5 paſs in the 
moon-plate, The wire a ſhews the moon's age and time of her 
coming to the meridian, and þ ſhews the time of high-water for 
that day, in the ſun-plate. The diſtance of theſe wires anſwers to 
the difference of time between the moon's coming to the meridian 
and high-water at the place for which the cht is made. At London 


their difference is two hours and a half. Above the moon-plate there 


is a lixed plate N, ſupported by a wire A, fixed to it at one end and 
fed at right angles into the dial-plate at the midnight XII. This 
Plate may repreſent the earth, and the dot L London, or the place 
to which the clock is adapted. Around this plate there 1s an elliptic 
thade on the moon plate, the higheſt points of which are marked 
high-water, and the loweſt low-water. As this plate turns round 

low the plate N, thele points come ſucceſſively even with L, and 
ſtand over it at the times when it is high or low water at the given 
place ; which times are pointed by the tun, 8, on the dial-plate; and 
the plate H, above XII, at noon riſes or falls with the tide. 

As the ſun, 8, goes round the dial-plate in twenty-four hours, 
and the moon, M, in twenty-four hours fifty minutes aud a hall, it 
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is plain that the moon makes only twenty-eight revolutions and a 
half, whilit the ſun makes twenty-nine and a half: fo that it will be 
twenty-nine days and a half from conjunction to conjunction. And 
thus the wire @ ſhifts over one day of the moon's age on the ſun- 
plate in twenty-four hours. 5 | 

The phaſes of the moon for every day of her age may be ſeen 
through a round hole m in the moon plate: thus, at conjunction or 
new moon the whole ſpace ſeen through m is black; at oppoſition 
or full moon, this ſpace is white: at either quadrature half black 
and half white; and at every poſition, the white part reſembles the 
viſible part of the moon for every day of her age. The black ſhaded 
ſpace N F , /fig. G,) on the ſun- plate ſerves for theſe appearances. 
N repreſents the new moon, F the full moon, and F her firſt quar- 
ter, and / her laſt quarter, &c. ER 

The whecl-work and tide-work of this check are repreſented in fig.” 
7. A and B are two wheels of equal diameters : A has fifty- ſeven 
teeth, with an hollow axis that paſſes through the dial of the clack, 
and carries the ſun-plate with the ſun S. B has fifty-nine teeth, 
with a ſolid ſpindle tor it's axis, which turns within the hollow axis 
of A, and carries the moon-plate with the moon M : both wheels 
are turned round by a pinion C of nineteen leaves, and this pinion 
is turned round by the common clzck-work in eight hours; and as 
nineteen is the third part of fifty-ſeven, the wheei A will go round 
in twenty-four hours ; and the wheel B in twenty-four hours fifty 
minutes and a half: fifty- ſeven being to twenty-four as fifty-nine to 
twenty-four hours fifty-minutes and a half very nearly. On the back 
of the wheel B is fixed an elliptical ring D, which, in it's revolution, 
raiſes and lets down a lever E F, whole center of motion is on a 
pin at F; and this, by the upright bar G, raiſes and lets down the 
tide plate H, twice in the time of the moon's revolving from the 
meridian to the meridian again: this plate moves between four rol- 
lers R, R, R, R. 

A clock of this kind was adapted by Mr. Ferguſon to the move- 
ment of an old watch : the great wheel of a watch goes round in 
four hours ; on the axis of this he fixed a wheel of twenty teeth, 
to turn a wheel of forty teeth on the axis of the pinion C; by 
which means that pinion was turned round in eight hours, the 
wheel A in twenty-tour, and the wheel B in twenty-four hours fiſty 
minutes and a half. 

To this article of clack-work we ſhall ſubjoin a brief account of 
two curious contrivances; the one for giving motion to the parts of 
a clock by 3 to deſcend along an inclined plane, is the in- 
vention of Mr. Maurice Wheeler; and the c/:c& itſelf may be ſeen 
in Don Saltero's coffee-houſe at Chelſea, DE (ſee Plate 146, fie. 
14,) is the inclined plane on which the che ABC deſcends : this 
conſiſts externally of a hoop aboyt an inch broad, and two fides or 
plates ſtanding out beyond the hoop about one-eighth of an inch all 
round, with indented edges, that the clock may not ſlide, but turn 


round whilſt it moves down. One of theſe plates is inſcribed with 


the twenty-four hours, which paſs ſucceſſively under the index LP, 


fig. 15, which is always in a poſition perpendicular to the horizon, 


and ſhews the hour on the top of the machine: for this reaſon the- 
lower part of the index, or HL, is heavieſt, that it may preponde- 
rate the other HP, and always keep it pendulous, with it's point to 
the vertical hour, as the movement goes on. Inſtead of this index, 
an image may be fixed for ornament on the axis g, which with an 
erected finger performs the office of an index. In order to deſcribe 
the internal part or mechaniſm of this clict, let LETQ be the ex- 
ternal circumterence of the hoop, and /, /, the frame plate, on which 
iz placed the train of wheel work, 1, 2, 3, 4, which is much the 
ſame as in other clechs, and is governed by a ballance and regulator, 
as in them. But there is no nced of a ſpring and fuſee in this chct; 
their effects being otherwiſe anſwered, as we ſhall ſee. In thi; ma- 
chine the great wheel 1 1s placed in the center, or upon the axis of 
the movement, and the other wheels and parts towards one lide, 
which would therefore prove a bias to the body of the clact, ard 
cauſe it to move, even on an horizontal plane, for ſome ſhort diſ- 
tance ; this makes it neceſſary to fix a thin plate of lead at C, on 
the oppoſite part of the hoop, tv reitore the equilibrium of the 
movement. This being done, the machine will abide at reſt in any 
polition on the horizontal plane HH; but if that plane be changed 
into the inclined plane DE, it will touch it in the point D; but it 
cannot reſt there, becauſe the center of gravity at M acting in the 
direction MI, and the point T having nothing to ſuppört it, muſt 
continually deſcend, and carry the body down the plane. But now 
if any weight P be fixed on the other tide of the machine, ſuch as 
ſhall remove the center of gravity from M to the point V in the line 


LD which paſſes through the point D, it will then reſt upon the in- | 


clined plane, as in the caſe of the rolling VIINDp ER. If this 
weight P be ſuppoſed not fixed, but ſuſpended at the end of an arm, 
or vectis, which arm or lever is at the lame time faſtened to a cen- 


| tral wheel 1, moving on the axis M of the machine, which wheel 
by it's teeth ſhall communicate with the train of wheels, &c. on the 


other ſide, and the power of the weight be juſt equal to the friction 
or reſiſtance of the train, it will remain motienleſs as it did before 
when it was fixed. And, conſequently, the clect alſo will be ar reſt 
on the inclined plane. But, ſuppoſing the power of the weight P 
to be ſuperior to the reſiſtance of the train, it will then put it into 
motion, and of courſe the cc likewiſe ; which wil} then cc m- 


| mence a motion down the plane; while the weight P, it's vectis 


PM, and the wheel 1, all conſtantly retain the fame poſition which 
they have at firſt, when the cc begins to move. Hence it is eaſy to 
8 that the weight P may have ſuch an intrinſic gravity, as 
hall cauſe it to act upon the train with any required force, fo as to 
produce a motion in the machine of any required velocity; ſuch, for 
in{tance, as ſhall carry it once round in twenty-four hours: then, if 
the diameters of the plates ABC be tour inches, it will deſcribe the 
length of their circumference, * 4 2, 50 inches in one natural day; 


and, 
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and, therefore, if the plane be of a ſufficient breadth, ſuch a clock 


may go ſeveral days, and would furniſh a perpetual motion, if the 
plane were inhnitely extended, 

Let S D be drawn through M perpendicular to the inclined plane 
in the point D; alſo let LD be perpendicular to the horizontal line 
HH, paſſing through D; then is the angle HDE=LDS= 
DMT; whence it tollows that the greater the angle of the plane's 
elevation is, the greater will be the arch BT, and, OY 
the further will the common center of gravity be removed from M; 
therefore the power of P will be augmented, and of courſe the mo- 
tion of the whole machine accelerated. Thus it appears, that by 
duly adjuſting the intrinſic weight of P, at ſirſt to produce a motion 
ſhewing the mean time as near as pollible, the time may be after- 
wards corrected, or the clact made to go faſter or flower by railing 
or depreſſing the plane, by means of the ſcrew at S. The angle to 
which the — is firſt raifed is about ten degrees. The marquis of 
Worceſter is alſo ſaid to have contrived a watch that moved on a 
declivity. 

The other contrivance is that of M. de Gennes for making a ch 
aſcend on an inclined plane. To this end let ABD [Plate 146, fg. 
16,) be the machine on the inclined plane EDE, and let it be kept 
at reſt upon it, or in equilibrio by the weight P at the end of t 
lever P The citcular area C F is one end of a ſpring barrel in 
the middle of the movement, in which is included a ſpring as in a 
common watch. To this end of the barrel the arm or lever PM is 
fixed upon the center M; and thus, when the clack is wound up, 
the ſpring moves the barrel, and therefore the lever and weight P in 
the ſituation PM. In doing this, the center of gravity is conſtantly 
removed farther from the center of the machine, and therefore, it 
muſt determine the clact to move upwards, which it will continue to 
do as long as the ſpring is unbending itſelf ; and thus the weight 
and it's lever PM will preſerve the — they firſt have, and do 
the office of a chain and fuſee. 

By means of the following table clocks and watches may be fo re- 
gulated as to meaſure true equal time. 

The flars make 366 revolutions from any point 
of the compaſs to the ſame point again in 365 days 
and one minute : and therefore, they gain a 365th 
of a revolution every 24 hours of mean ſolar time, 
3 Se near enough for regulating any clock or watch. 


H. M. 8. 


7 52] This acceleration is at the rate of 3 min. 55 ſec. 
11 48 53 thirds, 59 fourths in 24 hours; or, in the neareſt 
15 44|round numbers, 3 minutes, 56 ſeconds, by which 
19 39 quantity of time, every ſtar comes round ſooner than 
23 3$]it did the day before. 

27 31] Therefore, if you mark the preciſe moment ſhewn 
31 27 by a click or watch when any ſtar vaniſhes behind a 
35 23|chimney, or any other object, as ſeen through a 
39 19 ſmall hole in a thin plate of metal, fixed in a window 
43 15 fhutter; and do this for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively (as 
47 11} ſuppoſe twenty) if, at the end of” that time, the (tar 
51 Il vaniſhes as much ſooner than it did the firſt night, by 
55 the clock, as anſwers to the time denoted in the table 
58 Fd for ſo many days, the c/ock goes true: otherwile not. 


2 $54\If the difference between the c/ack and ſtar bs leſs than 


© Foſ the table ſhews, the clac goes too faſt ; if greater, it 
10 46 goes too flow ; and muſt be regulated accordingly, 
14 42 by letting down or raiſing up the ball of the pen- 
18 38|dulum, by little and little, * turning the ſcrew- nut 
22 Za] under the ball, till you find it keeps true equal time 
26 30 Thus, ſuppoſing the {tar ſhould diſappear behind a 
30 26|chimney, any night when it is XII. by the click; 
34 22]and that, on the 2oth night afterward, the ſame ſtar | 
38 17 ſhould N when the time is 41 minutes 22 ſe- 
43 13] conds paſt X. by the cieck: which being ſubtracted 
40 9 from 12 hours, o min. o fec. leaves remaining 1 
50 Ffhour, 18 minutes, 38 ſeconds for the time the ſtar is 
54 1|then faſter than the clock: look in the table, and 
zor 57 $57] againlt 20, in the left hand column, you will find the 


acceleration of the ſtar to be 1 hour, 18 min. 38 ſec. agreeing ex- 
actly with what the difference ought to be between the clock and ſtar: 
which ſhews that the clect meaſures true equal time, and agrees with 
the mean ſolar time, as it ougat to do. 


CLOERE, an inner priſon, or dungeon ; that of Wallingford- 


caſtle was called Clere-brien, 1. e. carcer Brient. 


CLOISTER, clauſtrum, an habitation ſurrounded with walls, 
and inhabited by religious. 

In a more general ſenſe, it is uſed for a monaſtery of religious of 
either ſex. In the firlt ſenſe, it is the principal part of a regular 
monaſtery, being a 1 ſurrounded with walls or buildings. It 
is commonly placed between the church, the ben and 
refectory, underneath the dormitory. 

The claiſters, in ancient monaſteries, ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes : 
here the monks converſed together, and held their lectures; the lec- 
tures of morality at the north fide, next the church; the ſchool on 
the weſt; and the chapter on the eaſt ; ſpiritual meditations, &c. 
being reſerved for the church. 

CLONARIUM, in botany, that ſmall pedicle which ſupports 
every ſeparate flower, or fruit in a cluſter. 

CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird is drawn in a coat of arms 
with it's wings cloſe down upon it (i. e. not diſplayed), and in a 
ſtanding poſture, they blazon it by this word ce ; bit if it be fly- 
ing, they call it valant. | 

CLosE behind, in the manege, a horſe whoſe hoofs come too 
cloſe tether ; ſuch horſes are commonly good ones. 

CLuusr, breach of, in law, a ſpecies of treſpaſs, denoting every 
unwarrantable entry on another's incloſed ſoil. 


— 
CLosE rl, and CLOSE writs, in law, charters or letters of the 
king, containing grants of lands, &c. ſcaled with hi great ſeal, t 
dir cted to particular perſons, and tor particular purpoſes, "0 
CLose fghts, aboard a ſhip, are bulk heads put up fore and aft; 
the ſhip, tor the men to ſtand behind in a cloſe engagement, and fir 
on the enemy; or to ſcour the decks, 7 
CLosE-hauied, in the ſea language, a certain ſituation of diſ, 
ſing the fails of a ſhip to make a pn ogreſs in the neareſt 


fo . * 0 t * 
poſlible to the point from which the wind bloweth, or to 82 
rection of the wind (ſee the next article). A ſhip cominenly Nails £ 


this time within about fix points of it; but ſloops and 
veilels will frequently go almoſt a point nigher, 
iuppoſed when clsſe-hauled to make nearly a point of lee- way ey 

when they have the advantage of a good failing breeze and limo c 
water: lee-way always inereaſes in proportion to the riſing of Ny 

wind and fea, Lee-way is known to be an angle included detween 
a ſhip's real and apparent progreſs; as a ſhip having the wind = 
north, and being c/:ſe-hauled, the will item NE one wa = 
WNW the other; but as ſhe will make a point of levees h 

courſe will be only E by None way, and W by N the other. 2 

Cl:ſe-hauling, therefore, is arranging the ſails ſide ways; ſo that 
the wind, as it croſſes the ihip obliquely from forward towards the 
ſtern, may fill them; but as the wind likewif enters the cavitie of 
the fails in an oblique direction, it's force is conſiderably diminuhed 
in giving head-way, and therefore the ſhip makes the lealt progreſs 
when ſailing in this manner, at which time the lower corners o the 
ſails are ſtretched fore and aft, or lengthways ; and the weather or 
windward-edges of all ſuch as are fixed upon yards, are drawn iight 
forward by ropes called bow-lines, which are faſte ed up and — 
in three or four places to keep the ſail ſteady. See BowlIxq. 

CLosE-gquarters, in naval affairs, certain ſtrong thick fences of 
wood ſtretching acroſs a merchant-ſhip in ſeveral places: they are 
uſed as a place of retreat when a ſhip 1s boarded by her enemy, and 
are therctore fitted with ſeveral fmall muſket hotes, from which the 
ſhip's crew can defend themſelves and annoy the enemy: the 1 
likewiſe fortitied with ſeveral ſmall caiſſons called powder-cheſts 
which are fixed upon the deck filled with powder, and can be Grd 
at any time frog the c/se-quarters upon the boarders. See the arti. 
cle BOARDING. . 

CLOSET, in heraldry, denotes the half of a BAR. 

CLOS, or cleſh-c:yls, in our old cuſtoms, an unlawful and pro- 
hibited game, ſaid to have been the fame with our nine-pins. 

CLosH, among farriers, the fame with FOUNDER. 

CLO'T-bird, in zoology, the fame with the common oenanthe. 

CLOTH, in commerce, a manufacture made of wool wove on 
the loom. 

CLOTH is applicable alſo to other manufactures made of hemp, 
flax, &c. but in a more particular ſenſe it implies the web or tiſſue 
of woollen threads interwoven, ſome whereof, called the warp, are 
extended in length from one end of the piece to the other; the reſt, 
called the woot, diſpoſed acrols the firſt, or breadth-wife of the 
piece. ; 

Ciaths are of divers qualities, fine or coarſe. The goodneſs of 
clauh, according to ſome, conſiſts in the following particulars, 1. 
"That the woul be of a good quality, and well dreiſed. 2. It mult 
be equally ſpun, carefully obierving that the thread the warp be 
hner and better twiſted than that of the woof, 3. The cloth muſt 
be well wrought and beaten on the loom, ſo as to be every where 
equally compact. 4. The wool mult not be finer at one end of the 
piece than in the reit, 5. The liſt muſt be ſufficiently ſtrong, of 
the ſame length with the ſtutt, and muſt conſiſt of good wool, hair, 
or oltrich-teathers, or, what is ſtill better, of Daniſh dog's hair, 
6. The chth mult be free from knots, and other imperfections. 7. 
It mult be well ſcourcd with fuller's-earth, well fulled with the belt 
white ſope, and afterwards wathed in clear water. 8. The hair or 
nap mult be well drawn out with the teazle, without being too much 
opened. 9. It mult be ſhorn cloſe without making it threadbare. 
10. It mut be well dried. 11. It muſt not be tenter-ſtretched to 
force it to it's juſt dimenſions. 12. It mult be preſſed cold, not hot- 
prelled, the latter being very injurious to woollen /. 

CLOTHS, white, manufacturing theſe which are intended for ching. 
The belt wool for the manufacturing of cloths are thoſe of England 
and Spain, eſpecially thoſe of Lincolnſhire and Segovia. Jo uſe 
thoſe wools to the beſt advantage, they mult be ſcourcd, by putting 
them into a liquor ſomewhat more than lukewarm, compoſed of 
three parts fair water, and one of urine. After the wool has conti- 
nucd long enough in the liquor to ſoak, and diſſolve the greaſe, it 
is drained and well waſhed in running water. When it icels dry, 
and has no ſmell but the natural one of the ſheep, it is ſaid to be 


other ſmall 
and all veſſel; are 


| duly ſcoured, 


After this, it is hung to dry in the ſhade, the heat of the ſun 


\| making it harſh and intlexible : when dry, it is beat with rods upon 


hurdles of wood, or on cords, to cleanſe it from dult, and the groſſer 
filth; the more it is thus beat and cleanſed, the ſofter it becomes, 
and the better for ſpinning. Atter beating, it mult be well picked, 
to free it from the reſt of the ſilth that had eſcaped the rods. 

It is now in a proper condition to be oiled, and carded on large 
iron cards, placed {lopewiſe. Olive oil is eſteemed the belt for this 
purpoſe ; one fifth of which ſhould be uſed for the wool intende 
for the woof, and a ninth for that deſigned for the warp. Altcr the 
wool has been well viled, it is given to the ſpinners, who fixlt eard 
it on the knee with ſmall hne cards, and then {pin it on the wheel, 
obſerving to make the thread of the warp ſmaller by one third than 
that of the woof, and much compacter twiſted, 

The thread thus ſpun, recled, and made into ſkeins ; that de- 
ſigned for the woof is wound on little tubes, pieces of paper, or 
ruthes, ſo diſpoled, as that they way be caſily put in the 9 

zuttle. 
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a hat for the warp is wound on a kind of large wooden 
—_— : diſpoſe it for warping, When warped, it is ſtiffened 
with lize, the beſt of which 1s that made of threds of parchment, 

4 when. dry is given to the weavers, who mount it on the loom. 
"The warp thus mounted, the weavers, who are two to each loom, 
one on each fide, tread alternately on the treddle, firſt on the right 
ſtep, and then on the left, which raiſes and lowers the threads of the 
warp equally ; between which they throw tranſverſly the ſhuttle 
from the one to the other: and every time that the ſhuttle is thus 
thrown, and a thread of the woot inſerted within the warp, they 
ſtrike it conjunctly with the ſame frame, wherein is faſtened the 
coinb or reed, between whoſe tecth the threads of the warp are 

aſſed, repeating the ſtroke as often as is neceſſary, : 

The weavers having continued their work till the whole warp is 
bled with the woof, the cloth is finiſhed; it is then taken off the 
loom by unrolling it from the beam wWhercon it had been rollcd in 
proportion as it was wove ; and now given to be cleanſed of the 
knots, ends of threads, ſtraws, and other filth, which is done with 
iron nippers. 2 ; | : 

In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be ſcoured with 
urine, or a kind of potter's clay, well ſteeped in water, put along 
with the c/atþ in the trough wherein it is fulled ; the c{2th being again 
cleared from the earth or urine, is returned to the former hands to 
have the leſſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, &c. taken off as before: then it is 
returned to the fuller to be beat and fulled with hot water, wherein 
a ſuſtable quantity of ſope has been diſſolved; after tulling, it is 
taken out to be ſmoothed, or pulled by the liſts lengthwiſe, to take 
out the wrinkles, crevices, &c. 

The ſmoothing is repeated every two hours, till the fulling be 
finiſhed, and the c brought to it's proper breadth ; after which it 
is waſhed in clear water, to purge it of the ſope, and given wet to 
the carders to raiſe the hair or nap on the right ſide with the thiſtle 
or reed. After this preparation, the cloth-worker takes the cloth, 
and gives it it's firſt cut or ſheering : then the carders reſume it, and 
after wetting, give it as many more courſes with the teazle, as the 
quality of the fluff requires, always obſerving to begin againſt the 
grain of the hair, and to end with it; as alſo to begin with a 

moother thiſtle, proceeding ſtill with one ſharpes and ſharper, as 
far as the ſixth degree. 

After theſe operations, the cloth being dried, is returned to the 
clalb-worker, who ſheers it a ſecond time, and returns it to the car- 
ders, who repeat their operation as before, till the nap be well 
tanged on the ſurface of the cloth, from one end of the piece to the 
other. 

The clalh thus wove, ſcoured, napped, and ſhorn, is ſent to the 
dyer : when dyed, it is waſhed in fair water, and the worker takes it 
again wet as it is, lays the nap with a bruſh on the table, and hangs 
it on the tenters, where it is ſtretched both in length and breadth 
ſufficiently to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, and bring it to it's proper 
dimenſions, without ſtraining it too much; obſerving to bruth it 
afreſh, the way of the nap, while a little moiſt on the tenters. 

When quite dry, the cloth is taken off the tenters and bruſhed 
again on the table, to finiſh the laying of the nap ; after which it is 
folded, and laid cold under a preſs to make it perfectly ſmooth and 
even, and give it a gloſs. 

Laſtly, the c/2th being taken out of the preſs, and the papers, &c. 

for gloſling it removed, it is in a condition for ſale or nſe; 

ith regard to the manufacture of mixed cloth, or thoſe wherein 
the wools are firſt dyed, and then mixed, ſpun and wove of the co- 
lours intended, the proceſs, except what relates to the colour, is 
moſtly the fame with that juſt repreſented. 

CLOUD, a collection of vapuurs ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. 
That the clouds are produced in the air, from almoſt water alone, 
there is ſcarce any one that doubts. But water, every where equally 
diſpoſed, is tranſparent. Clouds, therefore, are collected from what 
is beginning to be water; but the parts of which, in the mean time, 
are circumvolve- among one another with an unequal motion, nei- 
ther ruſting nor moving equably. If the water that is floating about 
in the air, mounts higher and higher, it's particles at length arrive 
in places fo far above the earth, that they are not any longer much 
united together, but receding from each other, they do not then con- 
ſtitute water, but only the = Satan of it. But when theſe elements 
of water come to deſcend again from thoſe upper regions, and are 
contracted into ſmaller ſpaces, where they allociate together, and 
become a kind of water, they then form clouds. The higher, 
therefore, the water aſcends in the air, the ſerener and drier the 
weather will be, and the freer from clouds ; and the contrary. 

It Jppears, from the obſervable motions of the c/-2uds, that there 
are different currents in the air at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
quarter, under one another. 

CLOVE-tree, CARYOPHYLLUS aromaticus, in botany, a genus 
of the polyandria monogynia claſs : the flower conſiſts of four roundiſh, 
crenated petals, leſs than the cup; the fruit is oval, containing one 
cell, and umbilicated ; the ſeed is ſingle, oval, and large. 

-laves are the hotteſt and molt acrid of aromatic ſubſtances, and 
heir properties are, to warm and dry, to correct a fetid breath, to 
ſharpen the ſight, diſſipate films in the eyes, fortify the ſtomach and 
er, and ſtop vomiting. They are uſed in — palſies, le- 
thargies, and other dilcaſcs of the brain. 

Such of the fruit as eſcape the gatherers, grow and ſwell on the 
tree, and become full of a gum ; theſe are ſometimes uſed in medi- 
Cine, and are called mother of cloves. 

ere is alſo an oil drawn from cloves by diſtillation, moderately 


dens ent; which, when new, is of a pale yellow colour, but red- 
as it 


for the toot 


rule -ach, and in compoſitions with the ſame view as the 


It is alſo much uſed among the perfumers. 


rows ald: it is uſed in medicine as a ſovereign remedy 
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No plant, nor any part ol any plant contains ſo large a propor- 
tion of eſſential oil as eloves; and this oil is heavier than witer. 
From ſixtcen ounces of cl;ries Neumun obtained, by diſtillation, two 
ounces and two drams ; and Huffman obtained from the ſam quan- 
tity an ounce and a half, The pungenty of Elaves is owing to a 
combination of refin with effentiaf on ; 
The oil of c/aves met with in the ſhips; and obtained from the 
Jutch, is highly acrimonious ; but this is not the genuine diſtilled 
oil of claves. 


CLove-water, is prepared of brandy, and c/ves bruiſed therein, 
and diſtilled. | 

CLOVE, a term uſed in weights of wool: ſeven pounds mak» a 
clove. In Eſſex, eight pounds of cheeſe or butter go : the clave. 
See WIC R. | 

CLove-july-flowers, a ſpecies of carysphyllus, greatly commended 
as cordials, and given in diſorders of the head, palpita: ions of the 
heart, and in all nervous complaints. | 

CLovE-ftongue, a name applied by ſome to black hellebore. 

CLOUGH, or Dzaucar, in commerce, an allowance of two 
pounds to every three hundred weight, for the turn of the ſcale, that 
the commodity may hold out when ſold by retail. | 

CLOUTS, in military affairs, are thin plates of iron, nai!-! on 
that part of the axle-tree of a gun's carriage, which comes th ,ugh 
the nave, through which the linſpin goes. 

CLOYED, in ſea-language, is faid of a great gun, the 
hole of which is ſtopped up. - 

CLoyED, or ACCLOYED, among farriers, is uſed when a horſe 
is pricked with a nail in ſhoeing. 

CLUB-antenne, thoſe horns or antenne of butterflies which re- 
preſent a ciub. 


CLUNY, or CLuGx1, a celebrated abbey of Benedictine monks, 


touch= 


r_—_— denominated from them. 
ngland about the year 1077. 


LUPEA, in ichthyology, a genus of malacopterygious fiſhes, 
whole bronchioſtege membrane contains eight ſmall bones; and the 
abdomen is acute and ſerrated. To this genus belong the HER“ 
RING, SHAD, ANCHOVY, and SPRAT ; Which ſee, See Plate 61. 

CLUSIA, in botany, the balſam-tree, a genus of the polyandria 
monegynia claſs, the male flower of which conſiſts of fie large, 
roundiſh, patent, concave petals; the fruit is an ovated capiule, 
with fix furrows, having fix valves and ſix cells, containing nume- 
rous ovated feeds, covered with a pulp. There are two ſpecies, 
natives of South America. 

CLUS1A, in botany, a genus of the dioecia gynandria claſs of 
plants, the male flower of which conſiſts of five patent, cordeted 
Er. the female flower has perſiſtent petals, as in the male; the 
ruit is a globoſe, ſcabrous capſule, with ſix furrows, and three 
_ containing ſolitary, roundiſh, clear ſeeds, There are four 

ecics. 

FCLYDON, from au, I cauſe to fluctuate, ſgnifes the fluc- 
tuation of food taken into the ſtomach, ariſing from the laxity or 
weaknels of it's fibres and abdominal muſclcs, 


his ordet was brought into 


nus of plats, but is ranged by Linnæus under the LATHVYRUSCöF 
which fee. Tourncfort enumerates three ſpecies. 

CLYPEOLA, in botany, a genus of the fetradynamia filtulsſa 
claſs ; the flower of which conſiſts of four petals ſhaped like a croſs; 
the flower is an orbiculated, plano-compretled, ere& pod, with two 
valves, containing orbiculated ſeeds in the center of the pericar- 

WM. * 
: CLYPEUS, or CLyYPEUM, buckler ; a piece of defenſive armour, 
which the ancients uſed to carry upon the arm, to ſecure them from 
the blows of their enemies. | 

The figure of it was either round, oval, or ſexangular : in the 
middle was a boſs of iron, or of ſome other metal, with a ſharp 
point, Sce SHIELD: © 

CLYSSUS, in chemiſtry, an extract prepared not from one but 
ſeveral bodics mixed together : and among the moderns, the term is 
applied to ſeveral extracts procured from the ſame body, and then 
mixed together. "Thus, it from wormwood we draw the water, 
ſpirit, oil, ſalt, and tincture, and according to the rules of art re- 
unite theſe into a maſs compounded of them all, and containing the 
joint virtues of all, we have a us of wormwood. To this claſs 
are reducible many of the noblei: productions of chemiltry, as the 
more curious ſapos, and an infinite number of others. 

CLYSSUS of antimony, is a liquor obtained by diſtillation from a 
mixture of antimony, nitre, and ſulphur. It is pteſcribed to fever- 
iſh patients, in order to procure a grateful acidity to their potions, 
and to ſuch as labour bod a a loſs of appetite. | 

CLys8Us of nitre, ſignifies the vapours ariſing from the detonation 
of nitre with charcoal. | 

CLYSSUS of ſulphur, denotes an acid liquor obtained by the deto- 
nation of ſulphur with nitre, and is ſimilar to that of antimony. 
Particular virtues were formerly aſeribed to theſe liquors, of which 
they are now found to be deſtitute, 

e is alſo uſed among ſome authors for a kind of ſepa, or 
extract, made with eight parts of the juice of a plant, and one of 
ſugar, ſeethed together into the conſiſtence of honey, 

CLYSTER is a liquid remedy to be injeQed chiefly at the anus 
into the larger inteſtines. It is uſually adminiſtered by the bladder 
of a hog, ſlieep, or ox, perforated at each end, having at one of the 
apertures an ivory pipe faſtened with pack-thread. But the French, 
and ſometimes the R uſe a pewter ſyringe, by which the li- 
quor may be thrown in with more eaſe and expedition than with 
the bladder, and likewiſe more forcibly expelled into the large in- 


l 


teſtines. This remedy ſhould never be adminiſtered either too hot 
i or 


in a City of that name in France; being the head or chief of a con- 


CLYMENUM, according to Tournefort, makes a d ſtinct ge- | 
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or too cold, but tepid ; for either of the former will be injurious to 
the bowels. ; | 

Clyfters are prepared of different ingredients, according to the dif- 
ferent intentions propoſed, whether to ſoften the indurated faces, 
correct the acrid, acid, and ſaline recrements, evacuate the contents 
of the large inteſtines, corroborate the languid fibres of the inteſtines, 
and augment their impaired periſtaltic motion ; to mitigate the 
ſpaſms of the inteſtinal coats, and relax their conſtricted fibres; to 
cauſe a revulſion downwards in lethargic diſorders, apoplexies, 
frenſies, and other diſorders of the head; to promote labour, whe- 
ther the fetus be living or dead; and to expel the ſecundines where 
they are preternaturally detained. : 

LYSTERS, nouriſhing, are thoſe applied with deſign to nouriſh 
and ſupport a patient who can ſwallow little or no aliment, by rea- 
ſon of ſome impediment in the organs of deglutition ; in which 
caſes they may be made of broth, milk, ale, and decoctions of bar- 
Tey and oats with wine. The Engliſh introduced a new kind of 
clyſter, made of the ſmoke of tobacco, which has been uſed by ſeve- 
ral other nations, and appears to be of conſiderable efficacy when 
other c/y/ſters prove ineffectual, and particularly in the iliac paſſion, 
and in the hernia incarcerata, though it may likewiſe be uſed in an 
obſtinate conſtipation or obſtruction of the bowels, &c. 

CLYSTERS, uterine, are injections into the womb. 

CNEMODACTYLZAUS, a name ” which ſome call one of 
the extenſor muſcles of the fingers. See ExTENSOR. : 

CNFORUM, in botany, willow-weed ; a genus of the !r:andria 
monogynta claſs : the flower conſiſts of three oblong, lanceolato-linear, 
concave, ere, deciduous petals ; the fruit is a dry, globoſe, trilo- 
bular and trilocular berry, containing ſolitary and roundifh ſceds. 
We have but one ſpecies. 

CNICUS, in botany, bleſſed thiſtle, a genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 
gamia æqualis claſs ; the flower hath three narrow oblong petals, and 
three ſtamina which are ſhorter than the petals. In the center is 
ſituated an obtuſe three-cornered germen, which afterwards becomes 
a ſingle ſeed crowned with down, and ſhut up in the empalement. 
There are four ſpecies. See Plate 36. 

COA, in botany, an American plant, the H1PPOCRATEA of 
Linnzus. 

COACERVATUM vacuum. See VACUUM, an empty ſpace. 

COACH, a commodious vehicle for travelling, ſuſpended on lea- 
thers, and moved on wheels. Their invention was owing to the 
French, about the reign of Francis I. They have, like other things, 
been brought to their preſent perfection by degrees: at preſent they 
ſeem to want nothing, either with regard to caſe or magnificence. 
Louis XIV. of France made divers ſumptuary laws for reſtraining 
the exceſlive richneſs of coaches, prohibiting the uſe of gold and ſil- 
ver therein; but they have been neglected. 

In England, and moſt parts of Europe, the coaches are drawn by 
horſes ; except in Spain, where they uſe mules. In a part of the 
Faſt, eſpecially the dominions of the Great Mogul, the coaches are 
drawn by oxen: in Denmark, they ſometimes ule rein- deer, but this 
is rather for curiolity than uſe. ; 

The coachman is ordinarily placed on a ſeat raiſed before the body 
of the coach ; but the Spaniſh policy has diſplaced him in that coun- 
try by a royal ordinance, on occaſion of the duke of Olivarez, who 
learnt that a very important ſecret had been diſcovered and revealed 
by his coachman : ſince which time, the place of the Spaniſh coach- 
man is the ſame with that of the French ſtage-coachman, and our 
poltillion. 

Coacnes are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſtructure, into 
coaches, properly fo called, landaus, chariots, berlins, calaſhes, &c. 
With regard to the circumſtances of their uſe, we diſtinguiſh them 
into ſtage-ccaches and hackney-coaches. 

By 8 Geo. III. cap. 24, the number of caaches is increaſed to one 
thouſand ; which are to be licenſed by commiſſioners, and pay a duty 
of 55. a week for each licence to the crown : and if "7 perſon drive 
2 hackney- caach without licence, he ſhall forfeit 57. And coachmen 


uſing abuſive language, or demanding more than their fare, are liable 


to a penalty not exceeding 20s. 

The tat. 1 Geo. I. cap. 57, ordains, that where coachmen refuſe 
to go at, or exact more for their hire than is limited by the act, they 
ſhall forfeit not exceeding 37. nor under 10s. and the commiſſioners 
have power to determine it. The fare of hackney-coachmen in 
London, or within ten miles thereof, is 125. 64. per day, allowing 
twelve hours to the day; and by the hour, not above xs. 64. for the 
firſt, and 15. for every hour after; and none are obliged to pay above 
1s. for the uſe of any hackney-czach for any diſtance, not mentioned 
in the act, which is not above one mile and tour furlongs ; nor above 
Is. 6d. for any diſtance not exceeding two miles. Coachmen are to 
have numbers on their coaches, on tin plates, or ſhall forfeit 5/. and 
refuſing any perſon to take the number of their coaches, or giving a 
wrong number, incurs the forfeiture of a ſum not exceeding 40s, 
None but licenſed coaches ſhall ply at funerals for hire, under the 
penalty of 5/. Drivers of hackney-caaches are to give way to per- 
ſons of quality, and gentlemen's coaches, on the penalty of 10s. By 
8 Geo. III. cap. 28. every hackney-cach is to be provided with 
cheque-ſtrings ; and every coachman plying without them, incurs a 
penalty of 55. On Sundays there were formerly only 175 ceaches to 
ply, which were to be appointed by the commiſſioners ; but their 
number is now unlimited. 

Cocks, /tage, are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of travel- 
lers from one city or town to another ; and theſe, as well as other 
coaches, chaiſes, &c. with four wheels, pay an annual tax of 5/. 

Coach, in ſea language, denotes a chamber or apartment near the 
ſtern, in a ſhip of war. Fs 

COADJU LOR, /elizwv-helper, properly denotes a prelate joined to 
another, to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his function; and even, in 

virtue thereof, to ſuccced him. 


* 


Coatjutors were formerly appointed, by kings, for archbiſhops and 


biſhops | ag old, or abſent, and not able to adminiſter in their d 
ceſe. But the right of appointing c:adjutors in the Romiſh wang 
tries, is now reſerved to the pope alone. TR 

The popes formerly made a ſhameful abuſe of the eoadjutric; - 
ſome they granted to children; 6thers, to people not in orders. 
others to perſons at a diſtance: but the council of Trent tied 
down the pope's hands, by adding abundance of reſtrictions on this 
article. 

In nunneries, they have coadjutories, who are religious nominated 
to ſucceed the abbeſs, under pretence of aiding her in the diſcha; 
of her othce. 8 

COADUNAT E, in botany, an order of plants in the F ragment 

. . s 8 To 
Method: Naturalis of Linnæus. 

COAGMENTATION, is uſed, among chemiſts, for the ad of 
melting down a matter, by caſting in certain powders, and after. 
wards reducing the whole into a concrete, or ſolid, 

COAGULATION, in chemiſtry, denotes certain operations, in 
which fluid bodies become ſolid ; as, for example, the CURYSTA:. 
LIZATION of ſalts. In a general ſenſe, it ſignifies the condenfn. 
or thickening of a fluid matter, without it's loſing any of the ſcnfible 
parts which occaſioned it's fluidity ; as we frequently ſee in blood 
milk, &c. 82 

COAGULATION is performed by fix different agents in the gene- 
ral operations in chemiſtry, and by each of theſe in ſeveral ways, 

1. It is performed with water, by congealing, cryſtallizing, and 
precipitating; as in the mercuriis vilæ, and ſome other ſuch pre- 

arations. 2. With oil, which, by the force of fire, unites tg 
itſelf ſulphur, ſalts, and metals, 3. With alcohol, upon the ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, the white of eggs, the ſerum of the blood, &c. 
4. With acid and alkali, growing ſolid together, as in the tartarim 
vitridlatum. 5. With fixed alkali, as in milk. And, 6. with acid 
ſalts, as in milk, ſerum, and whites of eggs. 

COAGULUM, the coagulum of the Latins, the xuruz, ard the 
reuigog of the Greeks, are the ſame with what in Engliſh we call 
rennet, See RENNET. 

CoacuLum, in chemiſtry, denote curled concretions formed hy 
the mixture of two liquors ; ſuch as the precipitate of ſilver in the 
formation of LUNA cornea, &c. | 

COAGULUM aluminaſum, alum-curd, a form of medicine, preſetih- 
ed long ſince by Riverius, and now taken into the London diipenla- 
tory. It is ordered to be made by putting whites of eggs into a pe- 
ter or earthen veſſel, and flirring them about with a large lump of 
alum till they are coagulated. 

COAK, dcnotes a ſort of foſſil coals that have undergone a ſimi. 
lar operation to that of charring ; whereby they are deprived of their 
phlegm, acid, and the greateſt part of their oil; and are therefore 
uſed in furnaces for ſmelting iron ore, and for drying malt. 

COAL, a black, ſulphureous, inflammable matter, dug out of the 
earth; ſerving in many countries as the common fuel, 

This we ſometimes call pit-caal, foſſile coal, earth-c:al, and natural 
coal, to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made from woad. 

We have three ſpecies of this foſſil in common uſe for our fucl in 
different parts of the kingdom. 1. A hard dulky black ca/. This 
is in common uſe with us, under the name of Scotch cal (though that 
name 1s not reſtrained to this ſpecies alone, but the following is in- 
diſcriminately known among the dealers by the ſame appellation) : 
this is uſually of a rough and duſty ſurface, and is leſs gloſſy, when 
freſh broken, than any other cal. It burns briſkly, and tuns 
wholly to aſhes, not leaving any cinders. There is a vaſt deal of 
this dug about Lymington in Hampfhire, whence it is often called 
by the dealers Lymington- cal. 2. A hard gloſſy col. This is 
ſometimes fold in London with the former, under the name ot Scotch 
coal, but it is more determinatcly known in many parts of the king- 
dom by the name of Welth cal. It is diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by it's | va hardneſs, and gloſſy back, where freth broken, and is 
much eſteemed for burning with leſs ſmoak than any other kind; 
and in ſome parts of this kingdom, and gencrally in Wales, they 
uſe it to make malt. 3. "The third is our common c:al, too well 
known to need any deſcription, but diſtinguiſhed from all the others 
by it's ſhattery friable ſtructure, and it's great glofs when freſh bro- 
ken. It is common in moſt countrics of Europe; though the Eng- 
liſh coal is of moſt repute, even in foreign countries. "The common 
pit coal contains a large quantity of ſal ammoniac. The Englifh 
coal has this property peculiar to it, that it never lights ſo per- 
fectly as when water is thrown on it. Great quantities of Engliſh 
coal are ex ported to France, &c. by way of Rouen. The mealure 
whereby cal is fold in England, is the chaldron, conſiſling of 30 

uſhels. 


Col, Bovey, is ſo called from Bovey-Heath in Devonſhire, where 
it is found, | 

CoaL-balls, a cheap ſort of firing, are made with one-third of Clay 
without ſand or gravel, and two-thirds of coal-duſt from the mine Cr 
culm, well ated , 

Coa L-mines, the wilſully ſetting them on fire, is, by ſtat. G. II. 
felony, without benefit of clergy. 

CoaL-ſpirit, Ceals diſtilled in a retort not only afford a phlegm 
and black oil, but a ſpirit, which is apt to force the lute and break 
the glaſſes, and will catch fire at the flame of a candle. A bladder, 
hlled with this ſpirit, if pierced with a pin, and ſqueezed near the 
flame of a candle, will take fire, and afford an amuſing ſpectacle. 

COAL, fed, or CHARCOAL, a kind of tuel, confiſting of half- 
burnt bruſh-wood, much uſed by artificers of difſercnt profellions lor 
poliſhing braſs or copper-plates, &c. ; 

The belt ſmall-czal for common uſe is that made of oak; but in 
the manufacture of gunpowder they commonly ule that made of al- 
dur. | 

CUALESCENCE, the union or growing together of two bodies 
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before ſeparate. There is a coaleſcence of the ſides of the vulva, anus, 
and nares ; of the eyelids, fingers, toes, and many other parts. 

COALITION, the re-union of the parts of a body, before ſepa- 

ted, See the article CoxnGLUTINATION, &c. 

COAMINGS, in ſhip-building, . ns, or that frame, 
forming a border round the hatches, which raiſe them up higher than 
the reſt of the deck. Loop holes for muſkets to ſhoot out at, are 
often made in the canis, in order to clear the deck of the enemy 
when the ſhip is boarded. i : : 

COANE, among the Greeks, a name given to a peculiar ſpecies 
of tutia or tutty, which was al ways found in a tubular form. It had 
it's name from , a ſort of cylindrical tube. 

COAST, the part of a country next the ſea- ſhore. ; 

COASTING, that fort of navigation, wherein the places failed 
to and from, are not far diſtant; ſo that a ſhip may ſail in light of 
the land, or within ſo:1nding between them. 

CoASTING, in agriculture, &c. denotes the tranſplanting of a tree, 
and placing it in the ſame ſituation, with reſpect to caſt, welt, north, 
&c. as it ſtood in before. \ : 

COAT of arms, in heraldry, a cloak, or habit, worn by the ancient 
knights over their arms, both in war, and at tournaments ; and ſtill 
borne by the heralds at arms. 

It was a kind of ſurcoat, reaching only as low as the navel ; open 
at the fides, with ſhort lleeves ; ſometimes furred with ermines and 
var; whereon were applicd the armories of the knight, embroidered 
in gold and ſilver, and enamelled with beaten tin, coloured black, 

reen, red, and blue: whence the rule, never to apply colour on co— 
Br nor metal on metal. 

The cats of arms were frequently open, and diverſified with bands 
and fillets of ſeveral colours, alternately placed, as we till fee cloths 
ſcarleted, watered, &c. hence they were alſo called divizes, or diviſes, 
as being divided, or compoſed of ſeveral pieces, ſewed together; 
whence the words /e, pale, chevron, bend, criſs, ſullier, lazenge, KC. 
which have ſince become honourable pieces, or ordinarics of the 
ſhield. See each in it's place, BExD, CROSS, FrssE, &c. 

Coats of arms, and banners, were never allowed to be worn by any 
but knights, and ancicnt nobles. . 

Coar HF mail, jacque de mail, a kind of armour made in form of a 
ſhirt, conſiſting of iron rings woven together net-wiſe. 

Coars, in a ſhip, are pieces of tarred canvas put about the maſts 
# the partners, to keep ont water. They are alſo uſed at the rud'er's 
head, and about the pumps at the decks, that water may go down there. 


Cor likewiſe denotes the materials with which the thip's fides * 


and maſs are varniſhed, to preſerve them, as tar, &c. 

COATING, in electricity. denotes a covering of ſheet- lead, tin. foil, 
or any other conducting ſubſtance, applied to the Leyden phial, or to 
any electric body, and ſerving to accumulate the electricity, to in- 
creaſe the force of the CHARGE, and to facilitate the operation of 
diſcharging. The firſt perſon who diſcovered the uſe of coating in 
electrical experiments, was Dr. Bevis: it was firſt applied to the 
Leyden phial, but has been ſince extended to a great variety of other 
electrical ſubſtances. See the article LEYDEN Yi. 

COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a ſingular ſpecies of arſenical ore. 

n it's purer ſtates it 1s conliderably compact and heavy, and not 
unfrequently of a ſcini-metallic appearance. It's texture is always 
fine, 3 granulated or compoſed of minute grains ranged 
into ſmall ſtriz ; ſometimes ſmooth and even, without any diftin- 
guiſhable grains. It's colour is ſometimes a pale iron grey, ſome— 
times a darker bluiſh or blackith grey. From variations in the 
appearance of the mineral itſelf, or from it's different admixtures, 
ſome of the mineralog [ts have divided it into diſtinct ſpecics, the 
principal of which are the following. 1. Dark grey ce 
compact, ponderous, and of a very fine grain. This ſort is ſaid 
to be the moſt eſteemed at the Saxon works, and to afford the 
fneſt blue glaſs. 2. Bright pale grey or aſh-coloured cobalt ; of a 
ſome chat loofer ſtructure, and leſs ponderous. "This land has a 
great reſemblance to the arſenical prize, and fome of the white ſil- 
ver and copper ores ; from which thote who are accuſtomed to the 
inſpection of theſc minerals diſtinguiſh it pretty readily, by the co— 
lour of the cobalt being ſomewhat duller, and it's texture finer. 3. 
Vitreous cobalt ; in ſtructure reſembling melted ſcoria, or glaſs, of a 
bright bluiſh grey colour; called by the Germans ſch/acten A,, 
flag cobalt. 4. Oryſtalliform cal, affecting chiefly a cub cal figure, 
ſometimes perfect, but commonly with the angles imperfect. 5. Spe- 
cular eaba/t; intermixed with glittering talky flakes. 6. Earthy 
cobalt ; blended with various earths into loft friable compounds, of a 
black vellowiſh grey, or other colours. 7. Flowers of cobalt. Theſe 
are of a looſe radiated ſtructure, and generally not ſo heavy as the 
foregoing ores. "The external parts are of a fine purpliſh red, a vio- 
let, or peach bloom colour : ſometimes the 5 mals is elegantly 
tinged with theſe colours throughout, but more commonly the inter- 
nal parts are of a greyiſh or leaden hue. They are never found in 
Ereat quantities, or forming regular veins; but only in detached 
malles, lodged in clefts of (tone, in places to which the air has had free 
acceſs. They appear to proceed from a ſpontaneous reſolution of 
ſome of the foregoing minerals; molt of which are found upon ex- 
periment to y | 

eaps for a length of tims to a moiſt air. Wherever the workmen 


meet with theſe flowers, they expect a rich vein of cobalt in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The cobalt mines of Schneerberg are ſaid to be two or three hun- 
dred fathoms deep; 


c and the cabalt lodged at great depths to be of a 
ter quality than that which is near the ſurface. The Schneeberg— 

i «cording to the ancient chronicles of Saxony, yielded at firlt 
only an iron ore; which on ſinking deeper, about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, was ſucceeded by a very rich ore of ſilver: 


this alſo, being at length exhaulted lace to cobalts. Some 
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pieces of the c2balt ores are ſtill found to participate of ſilver, and 
even of gold: Schluter relates, that he has ſometimes obtained after 
the proportion of three ounces of gold and upwards upon the hundred 
pounds, 

COBALT is alſo uſed ts denot2 the damps of mines, which often 
prove fatal to the workmen. 

COBBAN, a ſmall tree like a peach-tree. It bears a ſmall leaf, 
with ſhort branches, and a yellowiſh or ſaffron-coloured bark. The 
fruit is thick and round like a tennis-ball, incloſing a nut of the fil- 
berd ſize, which contains a very bitter kernel, taſting like the root 
of angelica, An oil extracted from the kernel is efficacious, taken 
inwardly, in pains of the liver, and ſpleen, and in the gout. The tree 
allo diſtils a gum, ſerviceable in ſome diſorders. 

COBBING, a puniſhment inflicted at ſea on thoſe who quit their 
ſtation during the night watch. It canſiſts of a number ot ſtrokes 
on the breech with a flat piece of wood called the cobbing-brard. 

COBELLA, in zoology, a ſpecies of COLUBER. 

COBITTS, in ichthyology, the loach, a genus of the malgcap- 
terygious fiſhes; with only five ſma'l bones in the bronchioſtege 
membrane, the firit. of which is broadeſt : there are alſo cirri at the 
mouth, 

CopirT1s aculeata, in ichthyology, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh of the 
loach kind, armed with two prickles on the coverin as of each of it's 
gills, by n;eans of which it moves nimbly among the ſtones. 

COBIUS, in ichthyology, the GOBIUS marinus, or ſea-gudgeon of 
authors. It has fourteen rays in the ſecond fin of the back, 

CoBlus /euccterius, an ancient name for the h{h called GOBLIUS 
albus by later authors. Artedi deſcribes this fith as having the ven- 
tral fin blue, and the rays of the anterior back fn riſing above the 
membrane. 

COBOB, a diſh among the Moors, made of ſeveral pieces of mut- 
ton vwrapt up in the cawl, and afterwards roaſted in it; the poorer 
pe-ypic, inſtcad of the meat, uſe the heart, liver, &c. and make a good 
dith. 

COBOOSE, from the Dutch Tn, denoting a ſort of box 
like a centry-box, uſed to cover the chimnies of ſome merchant 
lips. 

COPRA de las cabecas, in zool-gy, a name applied by the Portu- 
guelc to a ſpecies of ferpent found in America, there called 1b/b;baca ; 
it is about two feet long, and has a mixture of fine red amonglt it's 
other colours. | 

CoBRA de cips, the ſerpent called in Brafil Boiſjapo. 


Cokkas de capella, the ſerpent called by us the ſpectacle- ſnake, 


from the ſtrange reſæmblance, on the back of his head and neck, to a 
pair of ſpectacles. It grows to about the ſize of our viper; it's 
ſnout is long, it's head flat or depretſed; it's bite is very terrible. 

COBRE de ver, a ſpecies of American ſerpent, called by the na- 
tives, and others, 621561, 

COCCEIRA, in botany, a name applied by ſome to the cocoa- 
nut-tree, the palma nucfera Indica of moit authors. 

COCCIFEROUS plants, in botany, See Baccirrzous. 

CUCCINELLA, in zoology, a genus of infeQts of the colesptera 
order. The antenre zre clavated and intire; and the thorax, with 
the exterior Wings, Which are marginated, cenſtitutes an hemiſphe- 
rical figure. There are ſcveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the different 
colour and ſpots of their wings; among which are our common lady- 

C505. : 

COCCO, a Welt Indian plant, call-d alſo Indian kale. 

CCCOCODES, in natural hiſtory, theſe {tones of the anmites kind, 
whoſe grains are very large. 

CUCCOGNIDIUNM, or GRA NUN CrxiDium, is the berry of a 
ſhrub, growing wild in Germany in moilt thady woods, called by an 
Arabic name AZezereor nd from it's leaves bearing ſome reſemblance 
to thoſe of the bay and of the olixe-trees, Laurez/a and Chamelaa. 
The berries are uſed by the dycrs in Germany, but are not known in 
this country. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES, in ornithology, the gr:/s-beak, or hatt- 
finch, a ſpecies of LOX1A, diſtinguiſhed by having a double line of 
white on the wings. It ſecds on the kernels in he ſtones of fruits, 
which it breaks with great dexterity ; whence it's name. It is com- 
mon in Germany, but ſeldom ſcen in England. 

CoccorHRAUSTES [irginiana cri/fata, the Virginian nightin- 
gale; it is about the fize of a blackbird, and diſtinguiſhed from the 
tormer ſpecies by it's creſt, and beautiful ſcarlet colour. | 

COCCULDUS Indicus, the Indian berry, of a roundiſh figure, but 
with a depreflion or dent on one fide, of the ſize of a large pea, 
brought from Malabar, and other parts of the Eaſt Indies. "The tree 
which produces it is one of the es Luer fruttu monopyrens of 
Mr. Ray. The fruit is little uſed by the ſhops, having a poiſonous 

uality. Poachers intoxicate fiſh with them; hence they are called 
fiſhers-berries. The good women ule it with ſtaves-acre, for deſtroying 
vermin in children's heads. 

COCCUS, a term applied, in ancient writings, to that fine ſhin- 
ing red colour uſed to illuminate the capital letters in manuſcripts, 
and ornament MS bibles. | | 

Coccus, in zoology, a genus of two-winged inſects, the wings of 
which itand erect, and are only to be found in the males: add to this, 
that the roltrum, or trunk, ariſes from the breaſt, and the body is 
ſetole behind. There are ſeveral ſpecies, among Which 1s the cochi- 
neal inſcct. | 

Coccus, or Cocos, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of 
the palm claſs, called in the Hortus Malabaricus, TEUGA, It pro- 
duces male and female flowers on the fame plant. The male 
flowers have the whole ear for their cup, which 1s divided into three 
ſegments; the corolla has three petals ; the ſtamina are ſix ſingle 
filaments, of the length of the flower; the apices are oblong and in- 
cumbent. The germen of the piſtil is ſo {mall in thefe flowers as to 
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be ſcarce viſible. The ſtyle is ſhort and thick, and is obſcurely tri- 


fid, and the (tigma is ſmall. Theſe flowers never produce any fruit, 
yet they are not ſimply male flowers, but a ſort of hermaphrodite ones, 
the female organs of which are always abortive. The female flowers 
| angy on the ſame ſpike with the male. The calyx is divided into 

ve parts, but the ſegments are very ſmall ; the corolla has three 
petals ; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure, and terminates 
in a ſhort-pointed ſtyle ; the ſtigma is ſmall, and is divided into three 
parts. The fruit is very large, and membranaceous 7 it is of a ſome- 
what roundith figure, but with ſome obſcure traces of a trigonal 
form ; the ſeed is a very large nut of an oval form, pointed, trivalve, 
and obtuſely trigonal, as the fruit is ; it has three holes in the baſe, 
and the kernel is hollow. 

The eaco-tree, which the Malabarians call teuga, grows ſtrait, 
without any branches, and ordinarily is thirty or forty feet high; it's 
wood is too ſpongious to be uſed in carpentry. The tree yields fruit 
thrice a year, and thoſe ſometimes as big as a man's head. The cocos 
of Antilles are not ſo large as thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, Africa, and 
Arabia. The ſhell is mk uſed in divers works by miners, carvers, &c. 

Coccus Maldivia, the Maldivia nut. It hath a black rind, more 
ſhining than the common cocca or Indian nut, and it's ſhape more 
oval; the pulp when dried is extremely hard, white, porous, and full 
of cleſts on it's ſuperficies, and of an unpleaſant taſte. They are 
found in the earth and on the ſea-ſhore about the Maldivas ; but the 
leaves or branches of the trees which produced them were never 
known. Drinking cups were made of the ſhells. The fruit is pre- 
fcribed in nervous diſorders. 

Coccvs Polmicus, the ſcarlet grain of Poland, is ſaid to be found 
of different ſizes, from a poppy-ſeed to a pepper-corn, and in greater 
or leſſer numbers adhering to one plant. Breynius deſcribes it as 
being round, ſmooth, and of a purple violet colour; has a thin 
kin, incloſing a blood-red juice; one half or more of it is covered 
with a rough dark-brown cruſt, by which it adheres to the roots. It 
is gathered in ſummer, and dried in earthen platters. One of theſe 
expoſed to the ſun, by the latter end of July produces a ſmall worm, 
which worm, after a few days, produces from 50 to 100 or more 
eggs; theſe in a month after are hatched, and the young ones fix- 
ing to the roots of the plant, and it's lowelt branches, live by ſucking 
it's juice. Theſe berries are uſed as a colour in dying, for they 
abound with a purple juice. As a medicine their virtues are the 
ſame with the . — and they are a good ſuccydaneum thereto. 

COCCYGEUS anterior. This muſcle is fixgd to the anterior 
portion of the ſmall tranſverfe ligament, at the upper part of the fora- 
men ovale of the os innominatum ; from thence it runs between the 
great tranſverſe ligament of the pelvis and the muſculns obturator 
internus, and is inſerted in the lower part of the os coccygts. 

CoccyGavs prſterior. This — is fixed in the inner con- 
eave edge of the two firſt vertebræ of the 5 ſacrum, to the inner and 
lower edge of the ligamentum ſacro- ſciaticum, and to the ſpine of the 
es iſchium, and is inſerted in the inſide of the os caccygrs, above the 
coccygæus anterior. . 

COCCYGIS, os. It is ſituated at the extremity of the os ſacrum, 
and is in ſome meaſure an appendix thereof; it is bent forward to- 
wards the pelvis ; the forefide is flat, the back part rather convex ; 
it is made up of four or five pieces, like falſe vertebræ, joined to- 
gether by cartilages, more or leſs pliable ; ſometimes all the pieces 
are cemented together. The firſt piece is the largeſt; it hath two 
ſhoulders, betwixt which and the os ſacrum is a notch, through 
which a pair of nerves paſs. The other pieces are irregular ſquares, 
diminiſhing in ſquares as they deſcend, 

Daventer and ſome other writers ſay, that difficult labours are 
often cauſed by theſe bones being anchyloſed ; but experience ma- 
nifeſts, that theſe gentlemen were impatient, and waited not long 


enough for nature to do her own buſineſs: it is generally found, 


when the head is confined in the pelvis, and advances but flowly, 
or not at all, that by waiting and leaving the work to nature, the 
head is moulded into the ſhape of the peltis, and comes along very 
well. 

Cocevois ors muſculi. Theſe are ſmall, thin, radiated muſcles, 
lying on the inner, or concave {ide of the os ſacrum, and neighbour— 
ing parts of the pelurs, They are four in number, two on each 


fide, one paces more forward, the 6ther more backward ; for 


which reafon the firſt may be termed coccygeus anterior, frve iſchis 
coccygæus, and the other coccygeus poſterior, ſive ſacrs corcygeus. 

COCCYX, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, and the 

other old Greek writers, to the fiſh called CUCULUS, and LYRA, 
by other authors. It is a ſpecies of trigla, diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the #riz/a all over red, with a bifid ſnout, and 
the covering of the gills ſtriated. ; 
COCETUM, among the ancients, a kind of drink made of honey 
and poppies. 
COCHIA, in medicine, the name of officinal pills, which are 
diſtinguiſhed into the greater and leſs: the former is a compoſition 
of hiera piera, troches of Alhandal turpeth, diagryd:um, and ſyrup 
of buckthorn, taken from Rhaſes, but ſeldom uſed in the pre- 
ſent practice. The latter is compounded of equal quantities of 
bright aloes, the pureſt ſcammony, and the pulp of colocynth, 
made into a maſs with fyrup of buckthorn. Two drams of the 
diſtilled oil of cloves are added to an ounce of each of the former 
ingredients. Theſe pills are preſcribed to diſculs viſcidities, watery 
humours, and flatulencies. 

COCHINEAL, in commerce, a little animal, which, till 
lately, was ſuppoſed to be a vegetable production, a ſeed, or an ex- 
creſcence of a plant; but it is now acknowledged to be the female 
of an inſect, living upon the opuntia, or Indian fig, on the juice of 
which it feeds. There are two ſorts of it, the me/tique, which is 
eſtecmed the fineſt; and the wild, which is alſo valuable; the dif- 

2 . 


ference being occaſioned only by the extraordine 
taken of the one, by being ſupplied with food of + 1 


the other living wild without the like care. It is 1 


b 
Mexico, and ſome other parts of South America, ——ͤ „ 4 — 


bitants find it fo very advantageous an article of commerce th 
they make plantations of the opnntia, and regularly breed and — 
nage their crops, ſending ſuch quantities of it to Europe ere 
is computed, there is no leſs than 8 or 900,000 weight N ite 
imported from Spaniſh America. "wy 

ith us, it pays no duty, and is eſteemed a great cordial, f. 
dorific, alexipharmic, and e and much uſed by dyers bag 
mens the high crimſon colour it affords being ſcarcely equalled 
y any thing ; and making, according to their different mana c 
ment of it, all the degrees and kinds of red. Wh a 
COCHINEAL worm, coccus, otherwiſe called the progall- inſeg 
is an inſect engendered in a fruit reſembling a pear : the plant 
which bears it is five or fix feet high. At the top of the fruit grows 
a red flower, which, when mature, falls on the fruit ; 1 that 
opening, diſcovers a cleſt two or three inches in diameter, The 
fruit then appears full of little red inſects, having wings of ſurprif. 


ing ſmallnels, and which would continue and die, and rot there, 


— 


_— 


md 


— 


if not taken out. 


The Indians, therefore, ſpreading a cloth under the tree, ſhake it 
with poles, till the inſects are forced to quit their lodging, and fl 
about the tree; which they cannot do many moments, but wand 
down dead into the cloth ; where they are left till they be entire] 
dry: when the inſect flies, it is red; when it is fallen, black; and 
when firſt dried, it is greyiſh ; though it afterwards changes co- 
lour. See Plate 65. 

The figure of this inſec is oval, and it's utmoſt ſize is that of 
a ſmall pea. It has fix legs armed with claws, two eyes, and a 
trunk by which it ſucks it's nouriſhment. The ants, and man 
other little animals, are very fond of eating the cachineals; and it 
is with great diſſiculty that the Indians defend the young from thoſe 
devourers. | 

After the Indians have gathered the cochineal they kill it, other- 
wiſe they would loſe a great part of their harveſt ; for the parent 
race would live ſome days after their being taken from the plant, 
and would produce their young, which would be nimble enough to 
run away in great numbers. Some, ta kill the creatures, plung- 
them in hot water, and afterwards dry them in the ſun; otheis 
kill them by a proper degree of heat; and others again by 
ſmoke. 

COCHINEAL grain, or, as Dampies calls it, eis, is a red 
berry, growing in America, found in a fruit reſembling that of the 
cochineal plant, or tonna. The firſt thoot produces a yellow flower; 
then comes the fruit, which is long, and when ripe, opens with a 
cleit of three or four inches. The fruit is ful of kernels, or 
grains, Which {all on the leait agitation, and which the Indians take 
care to gather, Eight or ten of theſe fruits may yicid about an 
ounce of grain. See Plate 65. 

COCHLEA, in conchyology, the ſnail-ſhell, a genns of uni- 
valve ſhell-tiſh, of a ſpiral figure, and containing only one cell. 

This is a very comprehenlive genus, and therefore ſubdivided 
into three ſeries, viz. 1. The cochlee which have a round or nearly 
round mouth, called cochle@ lunares. 2. The cochlea with a ſemi- 
circular mouth, called cache ſemilunares. 3. The celle with a 
narrow oval mouth, as if the ſides were cruthed together, called 
cochle cre deprefſo. See Plate 75. | 

CocHLEA, in anatomy, the third part of the labyrinth, or inner 
cavity of the EAR. | 

The c:chlea lies directly oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals, and 
is properly fo called from the reſemblance it has to the ſhells that 
ſnails lie in; through it's parictes a ſmall branch of the auditory 
nerve paſſes. 

It's canal is divided by a ſeptum compoſed of two ſubſtances, ons 
almoſt cartilaginous, the other membranous. 

The two canals that are divided by the ſeptum, are called ſeals: 
whereof the one, looking towards the /ympanum by the feneſtra ro- 
tunda, is called ſcala tympana; the other, having a communication 
with the ve/tibulum, by the feneſtra ovalis, is called the ſcala veſti- 
buli: the firſt lies uppermoſt, and is the largeſt ; the laſt lowermoſt, 
and is the leaſt, | 

CocHLEA, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical powers; 


otherwiſe called the $CREw ; which lee. 


— 


COCK, in ornithology, the male of gallinaceous birds. 

A dunghill-cack ſhould be of a large body, very long from tho 
head to the rump, thick in the girth, the neck long, looſe, and 
high; the comb, wattles, and throat large; the eyes round and 
large, and anſwerable to the colour of his plume or main, as grey 
with grey, &c. his beak ſhould be ſtrong and hooked ; and his 
neck-teathers very long and gloſſy, covering his neck and ſhoulders ; 
the legs thould be ſtrait, and of a very long beam, with very large 
and long ſpurs, a little bending; the colour ſhould be black, 
yellow, or browniſh ; the claws thould be long and ſtrong ; tlie 
tail Jong, bending back, and covering the whole body; the wings 
very ſtrong ; and the general colour ſhould be reddith. 

Cock, game, or fighting-cock, lhould be of a middle ſize, The 
head ought to be ſmall, the eycs large and briſk, and the beak 


ſtrong and hooked at the ſetting on; it's colour ought allo to an- 


ſwer to that of the principal or general colour of the feathers, whe— 
ther that be yellow, reddiſh, or grey. The beam of his leg ouglit 
to be very ſtrong, and according to his plumage, either blue, Steh 
or yellow; and the ſpurs ought to be rough, long, and ſharp, 4 
little bending, and pointing inward. The three colours eltcemed 
in the game-c2ch are grey, yellow, and red, with a black breall. 
It the neck of a % be invelled with a circle of © Rate _— 
p ien, 
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lexion, it is a ſign, that he is ſtrong, vigorous, and has great cou- 
. but, on the contrary, if it be pale and wan, It denotes him 
be defective in theſe material particulars. 
0 J he belt ſeaſon for breeding the game-cocks is from the be- 
inning of February to the middle or latter end of March; the neſt 
for the hen is to be made of ſweet and clean ſtraw, and ſhould be 
laced in ſome warm corner, out of the way of diſturbance from 
other fowl ; for ſuch an interruption provokes this quarrelſome 
bird in ſuch a manner, as to endanger the eggs. ; 

The chickens may all be ſuffered to run together, till they be- 
in to peck one another; then the cocks are to be ſeparated ; each 
— muſt have his particular walk; and the freer from diſturbance 
this is, the better. As ſoon as the comb and wattles appear on the 
cocks, they mult be cut away, and the fore place anointed with 
freſh butter, till it is well. The beſt methcd is, not to hazard a 
battle till the cock is ſomewhat more than two years old. 

Cock, high-bearing, denotes one larger than the cock he fights. 
As a Irw-bearing cock is one over-matched for height. 

Cock-b:ats, (mall boats uſed on rivers, or near the ſhore. 

Cock of a dial, the pin, ſtyle, or GNOMON,. 

Cock-paddle, in ichthyology, the name by which ſome call the 


N f WY 

vc K-throppled, among dealers in horſes, is ſaid of a horſe 
whoſe wind-pipe is ſmall, and bends like a bow, when he bridles 

is head. 

1 Cock- water, among miners, a ſtream of water brought into a 
trough, to waſh away the ſand from tin-ore, while it is ſtamping 
in the mill. | 
* Cocks, on ſhip-board, are little ſquare pieces of braſs, with holes 
in them, put into wooden ſhivers, to prevent them from ſplitting 
and galling by the _ of the block. 

COCKATOO „a name applied to the whole Macaw tribe. 

COCKERINGS, an Iriſh tribute now reduced to chicf-rents. 

COCKET, a ſcal belonging to the king's cuſtom-houſe. 

Cocker alſo denotes a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and delivered 
by the officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, as a warrant that 
their merchandizes are cuſtomed. 
office appointed for this purpoſe. 

COCKING.-eleth, a device for the catching of pheaſants. 

COCKPIT, a fort of theatre whereon game-cocks fight their 
battles. 

CockyiT-laws. None are to be on the ſod but the two ſetters. 
When the cock are ſet beak to beak in the middle of the clod, and 
there left by the ſetters, if the ſet cock does not ſtrike in counting 
twenty, and ſix times ten, and twenty after all, the battle is loſt; 
but if he does ſtrike, the battle is to begin again, and they muſt 
count again. If any one offers a mark to a groat, or forty to one, 
and the wager taken, the cock muſt be ſet, and they are to fight it 
out. Done, and done, is a ſufficient bet when the cocks are caſt on 
the clod. 

Cocker, in a man of war, a place on the lower floor, or deck, 
abaft the main-capſtan, lying between the platform and the 
ſteward's room, where are partitions for the purſer, ſurgeon, and 
his mates. 

COCKROAD, a contrivance for the taking of woodcocks. 
This bird lies cloſe by day under ſome hedge, or near the root of 
an old tree, to peck for worms under dry leaves, and will ſcarce 
ſtir out, unleſs diſturbed; as not ſeeing his way fo well in the 
morning; toward the evening he takes wing, to ſeek for water, 
flying generally low; and when he finds any thoroughfare in a 
wood, he ventures through it. 

To take them, therefore, they plant nets in ſuch places; or, for 
want of ſuch places ready to their hands, they cut roads through 
woods, thickets, groves, &c. 

COCKSWAIN, or Coxson, an officer on board a man of 
war, who has the care of the barge and all things belonging to it, 
and mult be alſo ready with his crew to man the boat on all occa- 


lions : he fits at the ſtern of the boat, and ſteers. He hath a whiſtle 
to call and encourage his men. 


It likewiſe gives name to an 


COCOA, the nut, whoſe kernel yields the chocolate. See Cacao. 


COCOI, in ornithology, the name of a beautiful bird of che 
Braſils, of the heron-kind, of the bigneſs of the common ſtork : 
its fleth is very well taſted. 


COCOTZIN, in ornithology, the leaſt Barbadoes turtle, called 


picecipinima by Marorave. 


COCROTALEON, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
ancients to an animal 


generated between the hyæna and the lioneſs. 
COCTION, boiling, or the heating any fluid over the fire till 

a pou number of bubbles riſe in it. | 
This proceſs is a ſpecies of a ſtrong and powerful digeſtion; for 
Which reaſon the ancient chemiſts, as de informs us, frequently 

uſed the word inſtead of digeſtion. 

here are various ſpecies of coftion ; as MATURATION, FRIC- 
TION, ELIXATION, ASSATION, TORREFACTION, USTION, DE- 
COCTION, and CONCOCTION. 


OCTION of the aliments, ſignifies their digeſtion, or reduction 
to a ſort of chyle, in the ſtomach, 

Cocriog of the humours, among writers of inſtitutes, imports 
the reduction of chyle to blood, which is called the ſecond cation ; 
2 alſo the ſeparation of any fluid from the blood by means of 
glands deſtined to this uſe, which is called the third coon. 
a0 QCTION of the morbific matter, br the matter which forms the 
Uleaſe, is it's reduction, either ſpontaneouſly, by the vital powers, 


or the force of medicines, to a natural and ealthy ſtate, ſo that it 
May be no lon 


2 ger offenſive; or the preparing it for the expulſion 
7 the body by a ſalutary criſis, re PF 
OD fiſh, in ichthyolgoy, is the largeſt of the genus of the 4ſelli, 


* 


| called aſellus maximus by authors, and ſometimes aſellus varius, ſive 


ftriatus. The characters by which this is diſtinguiſhed from other 
fiſhes of the ſame genus are theſe : it's colour on the back and ſides 
is a duſky olive, variegated with yellow ſpots ; it's belly is white; 
it's ſides have a long white line running their whole length, from 
the gills to the tail, which at the abdomen is curved, but elſewhere 
is (trait; it's ſcales are very ſmall, and adhere firmly to the ſkin ; 
it's eyes are large; at the angle of the lower jaws there hangs a ſingle 
beard, which 1s ſhort, ſeldom exceeding a finger's length ; it's 
tongue is broad; it has ſeveral rows of teeth, one of which is 
much longer than all the others. Among theſe there are ſome 
moveable teeth, as in the pike; and in the palate, near the ori- 
hce of the ſtomach, and near the gills, it has ſmall cluſters of teeth. 
It has three back fins, two at the pills, two at the breaſt, and two 
others behind the anus ; and the tail is plain. 

The cad, when freſh, produces good juice, and is nouriſhing ; but 
when ſalted, and become too old, it is neither ſo well taſted, nor ſo 
eaſy of digeſtion. 

CODA, in the Italian muſic, two or three meaſures, which, re- 
peated ſeveral times in the end of a canon or fugue, ſerve to end the 
piece, 

Copa, in ancient compoſitions, is when one part continues on 
a ſound, which is it's cadence, while the others proceed to modu- 
late for four, five, ſix, or more bars. 

Copa lancea, in zoology, a ſpecies of duck known in England 
by the names of the cracker, or ſea-pheaſant. 

CODAGA bark, in botany, otherwiſe called cCoxntss1. 

CODDAM pulli, in botany, the tree which produces the gam- 


boge. 
CODDY-mudi, in zoology, a common water-ſowl of the larus, 
or gull-kind. 

ODE, codex, a collection of the laws and conſtitutions of the 
Roman emperors, made by the order of Juſtinian. 

The Czde 1s accounted the ſecond volume of the civil law, and 
contains twelve books, the matter of which is nearly the ſame 
with that of the Digelts, eſpecially the firſt eight books; but the 
ſtyle is neither ſo pure, nor the method ſo accurate as that of the 
Digeſts; and it determines matters of daily uſe, whereas the Di- 
gelts diſcuſs the more abſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law, giv- 
ing the various opinions of the ancient lawyers. Although Jul- 
tinian's Code is dittinguiſhed by the appellation of Ce by way of 
eminence, yet there were codes before his time; ſuch were the 
Gregorian Caae and Hermogenean Cade, collections of the Roman laws 
made by two famous lawyers, Gregorius and Hermogenes, which in- 
cluded the conſtitutions of the emperors from Adrian ro Diocleſian. 
and Maximinus. 2. The Theodoſian Code, compriſed in ſixteen 
books, formed out of the conſtitutions of the emperors from Con- 
ſtantine the Great to Theodoſius the Younger : this was obſerved 
almoſt over all the Welt, till it was abrogated by the Juſtinian Code. 


There were alſo ſeveral later codes, particularly the ancient Gothic, 


and thoſe of the French kings, as the C:de of Euridic, Cade-Lewis, 
Cade-Henry, Cade-Marchande, Cæde des Eaux, &c. and the preſent 
king of Pruſſia has lately publiſhed a Cæde which comprizes the 
laws of his country in a very ſmall volume. 

CODEX, in antiquity, a kind of puniſhment by means of a 
clog or block of wood, to which flaves, who had offended, were 
tied faſt, and obliged to drag it along with them; and ſometimes 
they ſat on it cloſely bound. 

CODIA, „di, in botany, is uſed for the top, or head of any 
plant; but, by way of eminence, for that of the white poppy : 
whence the ſyrup made therewith is called d:acodtum. 

CODICIL, is a writing by way of ſupplement to a will, when 
any thing is omitted which the teitator would have added, or wants 
to be explained, altered, or recalled. It is of the fame nature with 
a will or teſtament, except that it is made without an executor ; 
and one may leave behind him but one will, though as many ca- 
dicils as he pleaſes. There is this further difference between a ca- 
dicil and a teſtament, that a cadicil cannot contain the inflitution 
of an heir, and is not ſubject to the ſame formalities preſcribed 
by law for ſolemn teſtaments. Cadicils are always taken as a part 
of the teſtament, and ought to be annexed to the ſame; and the 
executor is bound to ſee them performed: and, in caſe they are de- 
tained from him, he may compel their delivery up in the ſpiritual 
court. ' 

CODLING, an appellation given to the cod-fiſh when young. 

CODON, in antiquity, a cymbal, or rather little braſs bell, re- 


ſembling the head of a poppy. They are faſtened to the trappings 
and bridles of horſes. 


Copo is alſo uſed to denote the orifice of a trumpet. 

COECUM, in anatomy, the firſt of the thrce large inteſtines, 
called from their ſize inteſtina craſſa. The cacum is ſituated at the 
right of the os ilium, and reſembles a bag, and has a vermiform 
appendage affixed to it. It begins at the termination of the %%, 
and terminates in the bottom of the bag which it forms: it's length 
is not more than three or four fingers in breadth. In the appen- 
dage, opening into the ſide of the ccm, there are ſome 3 
which, together with it's erect ſituation, as that is uſually the 
caſe, ſeems to ſhew that ſome fluid is ſecreted there. In hens, 
this is double, as alſo in many other fowls. In fiſhes, there are 
frequently a vaſt number of them; in ſome ſpecies, no leſs than 
four hundred, according to Dr. Grew. In man this appendage is, 
at the utmoſt, ſingle, and is often wanting. 

COEFFICIENTS, in algebra. Refer to Syſtem of ArtTH- 
METIC, P. 208, ; f 

COEFFICIENTS of the ſame order, in algebra, is a term ſome- 
times uſed for the coefficients prefixed to the ſame unknown quan- 
tities, in different equations, 


Thus, 
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Thus, in the equations <4 dx--e y- 
CA 


g. are of the ſame order, being the coefficients of x ; alfo h, e, h, are 
of the ſame order, being the coefficients of y. &. The coefficients 
2 that affect no unknown quantity, are ſaid to be of the ſame 
order. 

CorfricikExrs, oppeſite, ſuch as are taken each from a different 
equation, and from a different order of coefficients. Thus, in the 
foregoing equations, a, e, #, and a, h, f, as alſo d, 6, &, are op- 

oſite co-efficients. 

. CCELESTIAL, in general, denotes any thing belonging to 
the heavens: thus we ſay, cœleſtial obſervations, the cale/tral 
globe, &c. 

Czletial obſervations are thoſe made by aſtronomers under the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, with a ſuitable apparatus of 
aſtronomical inſtruments, in order to determine their places, mo- 
tions, N. The inſtruments chiefly made uſe of, in altronomical 
obſervations, are the aſtronomical gnomon, quadrant, micrometer, 
and teleſcope. See the articles GNO0MON, QUADRANT, &C. 

Obſervations in the day-time are eaſy, in regard the croſs-hairs 
in the focus of the object-glaſs of the teleſcope are then diſtinctly 
perceivable: in the night, thoſe croſs-hairs are to be illumined, 
to make them viſible. This illumination is performed by a candle 
placed obliquely near them, ſo as the ſmoke docs not intercept the 
rays; or Where this is inconvenient, by making an aperture in 
the tube of the teleſcope, near the focus of the object-glals, through 
which a candle is applied to illumine the crofs-rays. 

Obſervations on the ſun are not to be made without placing a 
om ſmoaked in the flame of a lamp or candle, between the te- 
eſcope and the eye. 

COELIA, yomuz, or vod, imports, firſt, a cavity in any part 
of the body, or in any of the w/cera; ſecondly, it impiies the 
ame as aleres: the youu, with the addition of av, that is, 7 
Noth, is the lower belly, or inteſtinal tube. 

COELIAC artery, in anatomy, that artery which iltues from the 
aorta, juſt below the diaphragm. | 

The trunk of this artery is very ſhort, and near it's origin it ſends 
off from the right ſide two ſmall diaphragmatic branches, ſome- 
times only one; and is afterwards diſtributed into right and left, 
communicating with other arteries of the ſame name, which come 
from the intercoſtal and mammary arteries. 

The right branch of this ſends off the right gaſtric and epiploic, the 

ancreatic and tie duodenic, the hepatic and the double cyltic arteries. 

The left brauch of it ſends off the left gaſtric and epiploic arteries, 
the galtro-epiploic, the great ſplenetic, and many ot the pancreatic 
arteries. 

CaL1ac paſſin, in medicine, a kind of flux, or diarrhcea, 
wherein the aliments, either wholly changed, or only in part, pals 
of by ſtool. 

Dr. Freind ſays, that the moſt rational and ſucceſsful method of 
treating the celiac paſſion, is to adminifler ſuch remedies as gently 
{timulate the inte{tinal tube, and deterge the obltructed glands : 
for this purpole, purges adminiſtercd in ſmall quantities, and fre- 
quently repeated, and gentle vomits of ipecacuanha are recom- 
mended. Authors frequently confound the celiac palſion with the 
lientery ; but they are different. Sce LIENTERY. 

Clic diabeles, called allo celiac urinalis, is a diſorder wherein 
the chyle paſſes off along with, or inſtead of urine. Sce DIABETES. 

Ca&1L1AC vein, that which runs through the %% inum RECTUM, 

CCELICOLAR, a name applied by ſome naturaliſts to the OPA1., 

CCELOMA, among phyticiaus, a hollow round ulcer, ſcated in 
the horny tunic of the eye. 

CCELUM, among ſome anatomiſts, denotes the cavity of the 
eye, towards the angles, or CANTHI, _ 

Carus, in mythology, a heathen deity, and the Greek 
Uranus. 

COEMPTIONALES, the old Roman flaves, which were ſold 
in a lot with others, becaule they could not be fold alone. 

COENOBITE, in church hiſtory, one fort of monks in the 
primitive Chriſtian church. They were fo called 279 Ta #oves Bur, 
from living in common, in which they differed from the Anacherites, 
or hermits, who retired from ſociety. 

The Cambitic life, ſays Caſſian, took it's riſe from the times 
of the apoſtles, and was the ſtate and condition of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians, according to the deſcription given of them by St. Luke in 
the Acts. 

Cœ NORTE, in a modern ſenſe, is a religious who lives in a 
convent or community, under certain rules. 

CCENOBIUM, 1 ſtate of living in a ſociety, or communion, 
where all things are in common. Pythagoras is ſaid to have tut 
inſtituted can9biſm; the Eflenians, Platoniſts, and allo many 
Chriſtians adopted it. | 

COCENOTAPH. See CtxoTtarn, a ſepulchral monument. 

CO-EQUALITY, a term uſed by Chriſtian divines to denote 
the equality of three perſons in the Trinity; which the Arians, 
&c. deny. 

COERULEUM montanum, mountain-blue, chryſocella; it is a 
blue ore of copper. 

CA&RULEUM nativum. Sce the article ARMENIUS /apts. 

COES, among miners, little ſheds which they make over the 
mines, to lay ore in. | 

CO.ETERNITY, among divines, is uſed to denote the eternal 
exiſtence of two or more beings. The orthodox hold the ſecond 
and third perſons in the Trinity co-eternal with the firſt, 

CCEUR, in heraldry. Party en c&ur, ſignifies a ſhort line of 
partition in pale, in the center of the eſcutcheon, which extends 
but a little way, much ſhort of top and bottom, ; being met by 


— 


other lines, which form an irregular partition of 
as repreſented in plate 6, fig. 43. 2 F I elcutcheon, 
CO-EXISTENCLE, a term of relation, denotin 
things to exiſt together at the ſame time, &c, 
COFFEE-rree, in botany, a genus of the pentandria fangen, 
claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle funnel-(11; — 
petal ; the tube is cylindrical and lender, many times lo *. 


g two or more 


8 f n 
the cup; the limb is plane, being longer than the tube, ns ever 
into hve ſegments of a lancevlated hgure, with their edges bent 


backwards; the fruit is a round berry, with an umbilicated na 
the ſeeds are two, of an elliptico-hemiſpheric figure, gibboſe a 
one lide, plane on the other, and wrapped up in a membrane 2 

As the caffee-tree is an ever-green, it makes a beautiful ar 
ance at every ſeaſon in the ſtoves; but particularly when it 18 
flower, and allo when the berries are red, which is general! in 
the winter, ſo that they continae a long time in that ſtate: 
is ſcarce any plant therefore which deſerves a place in the 
more than this. 

It is propagated by the berries, which muſt be fown ſoon after 
they are gathered from the tree; for it they are kept out of the 
ground any time, they will not grow. 

COFFEE, or coffee-berries. We have properly two ſpecies of 
coffee, the fruit of the coffee-trec, the one thicker, heavier, and of 
a paler colour, brought trom Mocha ; the other is thinner, and ge- 
nerally of a greenith caſt, and is brought us from Grand Cairo iu 
Egypt. | 

Both kinds have the. ſame qualities: neither of them have much 
ſmell, till roaſted, and both are of a farinaceous, leguminous taſte 
while raw. C#ffee is to be choſen firm, ſolid, and large, not eaſily 
broken, ſuthciently dry, and of no bad ſmell: what 1s damp or 
muſty may be fometimes reduced to a tolcrable taſte in roaiting, 
if not too far gone, but it is never equal to the more pericct 
kind. 

(Affe was wholly unknown to the Greeks, and even to the 
Arabian writers: the earhelt knowledge of it is about three hun- 
dred and fifty years ſtanding, and it has not been uſed above 3 
third part of that time in Europe. Czffee is rather uſed as a ford 
than as a medicine, yet it is ſo much in every one's way, that js, 
the liquor made of it, that it is pr per for people to know, that it 
is very drying, and therefo.c in diforders of the head, from ſuuass 
and tov great moillures, very lerviceable by it's abſorbent qualities: 
this they muſt experience, who try it after a debanch of wine, or 
ſtrong liquors. But in thin and dry conſtitutions it is very hurtful, 
as it dries the nerves too much, and 1s apt to make them tremble, 
as in palſies: by the fame means it promotes watching, by bracing 
the fibres too tenſe for that relaxation which is necellary for {lerp : 
though in a Cale of extraordinary defluxion of rheum from the 
glands about the head and ſtomach, in a cold conltitution, occa- 
ſioning a great hindrance from fleep, coffee, bu abſorbing the ſu- 
pertluous and continually dittilling rheum, procures ſleep, The 
coffee is alſo a ſtomachic and aperient ; it is found to aililt digeition, 
and to be good againſt flatulencies ; and cuſtom of drinking it is 
of great ſervice againſt habitual ſuppreflions of the meaſes: it at- 


there 
ſtove 


tenuates and diſſolves the inſpiſſated humours, and always proves 


diuretic, and ſometimes gently cathartic. 
The duty on e paid on importation is three-pence a pound; 


beſides an inland duty to be charged on the maker or [.ller of 25. 


64. a pound, excepting for e grown in America, which pays 
only 15. 64. a pound. No perton is allowed to fell or retail coffee 
without a licence, under the penalty of 5 J. a month; and no perlon 
ſhall mix any materials to increaſe the weight, under a penalty of 
100 J. 

COFFER, among mechanics, ſignifics a long ſquare box of 
the firmeit timber, about three fect long, and one and an halt 
broad, wherein tin-ore is broken to pieces in a ſtamping- mill. 

Corrtk, in architecture, a ſmall depreflion or linking of each 
interval between the modillions of the Corinthian cornice; gene- 
rally filled up with a role, ſometimes with a pomegranate, &c. Xe 
plate 158, fig. 35. 

COFFER, in fortification, a hollow lodgement athwart a dry 
moat, from fix to ſeven feet deep, and from lixteen to eigliteci 
feet broad. 

The beſieged generally make uſe of theſe coffers to repulſe the 
beſicgers, when they attempt to pals the ditch : they are diltin- 
guithed only by their length from the caponiers, which are likewiſe 
ſomewhat leſs in breadth ; and it differs from the traverſe and gal- 
lery, in that theſe are made by the beſiegers, and the caller by che 
belieged. 

To ſave themſelves from the fire of theſe ce, the beliegets 
epaule, or throw up the earth, on that ſide towards the coffer. 

CoFFER-dums, in bridge-building, denote incloſures tor laying 
the toundation of piers, and for other works in water, in order to 

revent the ambient water from interrupting the workmen. ex 

RIDGE. ; 

COFFERER of the king's houſbild, a principal officer in the 
court, next under the comptroller, who, 1n the compting-houle, 
and elſewhere at other times, has a ſpecial charge and overlight ot 
the other officers of the houſe, tor their good demeanour and charge 
in their offices, to all whom he pays the wages. ; 5 

COFFIN, in a general ſenſe, a wooden box or trunk, in which 
the bodies of dead perſons are put in order for burial. ; 

CorFrin, in the manege, the whole hoof of a horle's foot, 
above the coronet, . the ceffin-bone, the ſole, and the 
fruſh. | \ 

Cor FIN Joint, is that where the leſſer paſtern joins the foot. 7 
ſtrain in this joint cauſes a ſtiffneſs, which can only be removed 
bliſtering and firing. | A 
_ COGGLLE, or Coc, a kind of flat-bottomed fiſbing-bo% 1 
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offs}, uſed on «the coaſt of Yorkſhire, and on the rivers Ouſe and He then tried the relative coheſion, or the force with which bodies 
1 mber. | reliſt an action applied to them in a direction perpendicular to their 

8 OGIT ATION, denotes the act of THINKING ; which con- length. For this purpoſe he put pieces of wood by on» end into a 
Cult {quare hole of a metal _ and hung weights towards the other 
"COGNATION, in the civil law, implies that line of conſan- || end ſufficient to break them at the hole: the weights and diſtances 
from the hole are exhibited in the following table: 


unity which is between males and females, both deſcended from 
the ſame father. 


: f S 
In France, for the ſucceſſion to the crown, they follow agna- Fir 9 Ba 2 1 - , 
tim, the line of baren tage between males only, deſcended from the | Oal: 87 , 2 48 5 
came ſtock; in England, Spain, &c. cognation : women coming to Elm. ; a4 
the ſucceſſion according to ihe degree of ee in default of Pine. 94 2 306 
males, or their deſcer dau ts, from branch to branch. Al Fe Ga j Ea : 85 
COGNIOL, in Zoology, a name on to the fiſh more uſually 3 4 82 67 
called cis, a kind of ſmall mackerel, , 502 


COGNISE'E, or CONNUSE'E, in law, is the perſon to whom 


COHOBATION, in chemiſtry, the returning a liquor diſlilled 
a fine of lands, &c. is * &c. 


from any ſubſtance back upon the faine ſubſtance, and diſtilling it 
COCNISOR, or Coxvus08, he that paſſeth or acknowledgeth again, either with or without an addition of freſh ingredients. Con- 
a fine o ds and tenements to another, ſult Syſtem of CHEMISTRY. ; EPL. | 

COGNITIVE, an appellation given to the human intelleQ, The deſign of this operation is to procure the united virtues of any 
or faculty, whereby we know any thing, or diſtinguiſh true from ſubſtance, in their utmoſt ſtrength. C:habuted waters are much ex- 
falle. | . | tolled by Bocrhaave. : : | 
 COGNITIONIBUS mittendis, in law, a writ to any of the COHORT, Conors, in Roman antiquity, the name of part of 
king! j {tices of the common pleas, who has the power of taking the Roman legion, comprehending about 600 men. "There were ten 
2 61.2, and who having token a fine, defers to certify it, command- || ce977s in a legion, the firſt of which exceeded all the reſt, both in 
ins him to certify the fame. dignity and number of men. 


COGNIZANCE, or CoGnIsANCE, in heraldry. Ste CREST. When the army was ranged in order of battle, the firſt cahert took 
CoGNIZANCE, or CONUSANCE, in law, is the O ledgmeut up the right of the hcit line, the reit followed in their natural order, 
of a fine; or the conceſſion of a thing done. In which ſenſe we ſo that the third was in the center of the firſt line of the legion, and 
lay, cniſceng latro, a thief that confeſſes. = the fifth on the left; the ſecond between the firſt and third, and the 
"COGNIZANCE 1s allo uſed for a power, or juriſdiction. Thus, fourth between the third and fifth : the hve remaining chris formed 
cagnizauce of pleas, denotes an ability to call a plea out of another a lecond line, in their natural order. : 
court; which no one but the king can do, unleſs he can ſhew a ConokTES egritate. The cabors equitata has perplexed ſeveral 
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irticular charter for it. Thus, if a ſcholar, or other privileged antiquaries; but Hyginns has given us a full and deciſive proof of 0 
perſon ot the univerſities of Oxford or Cambridge, is impleaded the denomination; and ſays, that a chert of theſe troops conliited of 7 
in the courts of Weſtminſter, for any cauſe of action, except a 1000 men, part horſe, and part foot, and were hence called milliarice : 3 

neſtion of freeho!d; in ſuch a caſe, the chancellor or vice-chan- the proportion of the horſe to the foot was 240 to 760. 4 
cellor, by charter confirmed by ſtatute, may put in a claim of cog CoHoRs miiliaria. See the preceeding article. L 
nizance ; which, if made in time, and accompanied with due proof y 


Cohrs were diſtinguiſhed according to their appointment and 
of the facts alledged, is allowed by the courts, 


r ——— — 


olkce, into auxiliary, which were ſent by allies ; equitate, ſee above; 1 

Cod xz Ax ck is ſometimes uſed alſo for an audience, or hear- peditate, which conſiſted of foot-ſoldiers only; pratorian, which u ere 2 
ing of a matter judicially. In which ſenſe we ſay, to take cagni- formed of the helt ſoldiers, and ſerved to guard the prater or general. 1 
ZANE, &C, q 


There were alſo the cohors fogata, a kind of militia, which guarded the 
CoGxnt1ZANCE, again, is uſed for a badge on a waterman's, or ſtreets of Rome; the cohors bigilum, which ſerved on occaſion of fires ; 
ſerving-man's ſleeve, which is commonly the giver's creſt, where- and the chortes urhand, who guarded the city. 
by he is diſcerned to belong to this or that nobleman, or gen leman. COHUAGICM, a tribute paid by thoſe who meet promiſcuouſly 
COGNOVIET attionem, in law, 1s where a det ndant acknow- In a market or fair, 
ledges or confeſſes the plaintiff's cauſe againit him to be juſt a d . COIF, the badge of a ſeijeant at law, who is called ſerjeant of the 
true; and after iiſue, tuffers judgment to be entered againſt him corf, from the lawn coif they wear under their caps when they are 
without trial. But moſt frequently the defendant coufeſſes one par: created ſerjeants. The uſe of the ci was to cover the clerical ton- 
of the complaint, and traverſes or denies the relt. ſure, See TONSURE. 
COGW ARE, is ſaid to be a fort of coarſe cloths, made in COILING V the ſtud, in 
divers parts of England, of which mention is made in 13 I. . 


for any ſervice. 


8 


the manege, the firſt chooſing of a horſe 


c. 10. D .ſertatien on Coixs, and the Art of Coinace. 

CO-HAPTTATION, implies a concubinage, copulation, or COIN, a ſpecies of money, made of metal, as gold, ſilver, or cop- 
carnal knowledge between two perſons. It is rarely uſed, except per. Hence cain differs from money, as the ſpeœcies does from the 
in a criminal ſenſe. 


8 genus; money being any matter, whether metal, wood, leather, 
By the common law of Scotland, cohabitation for a: complete || glaſs, horn, fruits, ſhells, &c. 
twelvemonth, is deemed equivalent to matrimony 


a It ſeems derivel from the French, cen; that is, angulus 
CO-HEIR, a perſon who thares an inheritance or eſtate with 
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a COT- f 
ner; whence it has been held, that the molt ancient fort of * was p 
another HEIR. ſquare with corners. . 
COHERENCE, a ſchool-term, applied to propoſitions, diſ- It is one of the royal prerogatives belonging to every ſovereign ö 
courſes, &c. which have a CONNEXION,. or dependance, on one prince, that he alone, in his own. dominions, may order the quan- ab 
another. titics, value, and tathion of his ce but the coin of one king is not 
COHESION, or Conæstox, in phyſics, the action whereby the current in the kingdom of another, unleſs at a great loſs; though our 
particles, or primary corpuſcles, whereof natural bodies conſiſt, are | 


King, by his 2 


=; 
— 


— 


gative, may make any foreign cin lawful money of 
England at his pleaſure, by proclamation. 


7 
HY 


connected, or bound together, ſo as to form 22 and thoſe, 
again, kept together, fo as to ſorm ſenſible ma 


. þ | By ſtatute any perſon i 
es, or bodies. may break or deface any piece of c ſuſpected to be counterfeited 1 
The cauſe of this coheſion, or nexrs materice, has extremely per- II or diminithed, otherwite than by wearivg : but if ſuch Pieces, on "i 
plexed the philoſophers of all ages. In all the ſyſtems of phylics, breaking, &c. are found to be good cin, it will be at the breaker's 1 
matter is ſuppoſed originally to be in minute, indiviſible atoms. peril, who thall ſtand to the lots of it. Coins of gold or ſilver are to i 
7 How and by what principle, theſe ſeveral and diſtin corpuſcles pals, notwithſlanding ſome of them are cracked or worn - but not it by 
\ ſhould come tcl joined and combined into the little ſyſtems; and they are clipped. Countertciting, clipping, or impairing the king's 28 
how they fhould cone to perſevere in that ſtate of union; is a point of coin, is high treaſon ; as alſo the making any ſtamps, dye, mould, 1 
2 the molt difficulty, and even of the molt importance, of any in phylics. &c. for coming, except by perſons employed in the mint, &c. and the * 
bs J. Bernouilli thinks it owing to the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; conveyiny ſuch out of the mint is the fame, and ſo is colouring me- 1 
e others, to the figure of the con, onent particles; but the generality, tal, reſembling gold or ſilver com, marking it on the edges, &c. The | 
— with Sir Iſaac Newton, to ATTRACTION. Conſult that article. | ſtatutes which ordained milled money to be made, give liberty to any ; 
le N Inſtead, however, of entertaining our readers with refined ſpecula- erſon to refule hammered ſilver coin, as not being the lawful cin of 
tions of this kind, which arc more curious than uſeful, we ſhall ſub- this kingdom: counterfeiting the cin extends only to gold and ſil- 
15 join a table of the different force of coheſion in different bodies, as al- ver; for the coining of halſpence or farthings, or pieces to go for 
certained by the ingenious Muſchenbroeck : this force he eſtimated by ||. ſuch, of copper, incurs a penalty of five pounds for every pound 
ng the weights required to pull them alunder, drawing according to their weight, | | 
to length : the pieces of wood were of a long ſquare torm, of which cach In the firſt ages, each perſon cut his metal into pieces of different 
ce lide was 183 of an inch; and his experiments upon metals were {izes and forms, according to the quantity to be given for any mer- 
5 made by {ul; ending weights to wires of each fort, whoſe diameter chandize, or according to the demand of the ſeller, or the quantity 
the . was 18 of a Nhinland inch, or 5; of an inch Engliſh. The re- || ſtipulated between them : to this end, they went to market, loaden 
le, 5 ſult of all which experiments may be ſcen in the following table : with metal], in proportion to the purchale to be made, and furniſhed 
- of 1 Badies to be drawn Weights fer with inſtruments for proporttoning it, and with ſcales for dealing it 
uge 5 aſunder. ins 1 Ns. Ditto out, a nes. Fog na . ou. 1 5 
: Woch of Linden tree, 1000 lb.] Copper, 1 „ 2994 lb. ; re/ 7 8 X ” foun _ commodious to have pieces ready 
: | Alder, © ©: 2660. © Yellow braſs, - 360 | v 88 z ih 3 Were « ifferent weights required, according to 
g ir, — 600 Gold, — ee the value of the auterent waren, all thoſe of the fame weight began 
ak, — 1150 „ 370 to be diſtinguiſhed with the fame mark, or figure: thus were coins 
Tim. : ons "wy 3 carried one ſtep further. Ik . 
Beech, 1250 Tin. N 204 © At length, the growing commerce of move beginning to be diſ 
1 Ms, nt 3 5 295 turbed with frauds, both in the weights and the matter, the public 
55 5 , authority interpoſed ; and hence aroſe the firſt ſtamps, or impreſſions, 
No. 46. Vol. I. | 
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of money : to which ſucceeded the names of the moneyers ; and at 
length 7 & effigy of the prince, the date, legend, and other precau- 
tions to prevent the alterations of the ſpecies : and thus were coins 
completed. | 

Coins, ancient, are thoſe chiefly which have been current among 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 
For Jewiſh Coixs, their values a N ſtand thus: 

in 


terling,) J. 5. d. 
Gerah, | d o 1778 
10 Bekah, oO 1 14 

20] 20Shekel, © 2 37 

1200] 126] Se Mane klebe, 514. 04 
[60000!6c00| 500000 Talent, 342 3 9 

Solidus aureus, or ſextula, worth o 12 04 
Siclus aureus, worth 116 6 
A talent of gold, worth $475 © © 


Value and proportion of the ancient Grecian Coins. 
(Sterling,) 5. d. grs. 


Lepton, o Oo Of 

E 7]Chalcus, o Oo 044 

14 20 Dichalcus, o 0 IF 

28] 4 2|Hemiobolum, o oO 25 

56 8 4 2JObolus, | o 1 17 

| 112] 16! 8| 4] 2 Diobolum, o 2 224 
2⁰ 32 16 8) 4/ 2 Tetrobolum, o 5 04 
336| 48 2721 60 3/1 Drachma, 98 7 3 
662) 96 48[24|12] 6] 3] 2IDidrachmon, 1 3 2 

13241112] 96/48[24/12] 6] 4] 2 Tetradrach. ſtater,2 7 © 

Epos Fel 57A 5 Pentadrach. 3 2 3 

Note, of theſe the drachma, didrachma, &c. were of ſilver, the reſt 


for the moſt part of braſs. The other parts, as tridrachm, triobo- 
lus, &c. were ſometimes coined: 

Note alſo, the drachma is here, with the generality of authors, ſup- 
' ſed equal to the denarius: though there is reaſon to believe, the 
rachma was ſomewhat the weighter. 


See DRAcHMA, and 
DExaARkIvs. 


(Sterling,) J. 3. d. 
The Grecian gold coin was the ſtater aureus, weighing 
two Attic drachms, or half of the ſtater argenteus ; 16 
and exchanginguſually for 25 Attic drachms of ſilver; 
in our money, 

According to our proportion of gold to ſilver, 3 
There were likewiſe the ſtater Cyzicenus, exchanging g 
for 28 Attic drachms, or D's 

* Philippicus, and ſtater Alexandrinus, of the ſame 
value. 
Stater Daricus, according to Joſephus, worth 50 Attic 
drachms, or ä N 
Stater Crœſius, of the ſame value. 


Value and proportion of the Raman Coins. 
(Sterling.) 3. d. grs. 


I; 


wm v9 


Teruncius, 0. oath 

2 Sembella, 0.0. 14 
| _|Libella 

4 *JAs f © 0 38 
100 5.2 AISeſtertius, e 1 31 

by Quinarius, Fa 
20110] 5 2 Via, Þ © 32 
40 20010 41 2 Denarius, © 


Note, of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertius, and ſometimes the 
as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſs. 
There were ſometimes alſo coined of braſs the triens, ſextans, uncia, 
, and dupondius. 
I — (Sterling) J. . d. 
The Roman gold coin was the aureus which weighed 
generally double the denarius ; the value of Which, 


pant 2 
according to the firſt proportion of coinage, men- + 32 
tioned by Pliny, was : 

According to the proportion that obtains now amongſt |: | 9 


us, worth a k 
According to the decuple proportion, mentioned by b 12 11 
Livy and Julius Pollux, worth _ ; 
According to the proportion mentioned by a p 
1 1 


4 


and which afterwards obtained, whereby the aureus 3 


exchanged for 25 denarii, it's value 
Value and proportion of the Engliſh Coins. 
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Halfpenny 
2 Penny 


240 r2|Shilling 
Half Crown 
2i\Crown 
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120 60ʃ 30125 


120] 60 5 
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a Pound, account 
too 504 21 [83 44 Guinea 
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1925 Carolus, or laureate. 
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appointed that all 
e accompts be ob. 


In Scotland, by the articles of the union, it is 
2 = 'be er to the Engliſh, and the ſam 
erved throughout the whole ifland. Till then, the Sc | 
28 ſhillings, and pence, as in England; but ale pe 

ut twenty pence Englith, and the others were in roportion : bony 
cordingly, their mark was 13s. 4d. Scots, current in Fade at 1 44 
— —_ ” . 37%, 
elide theſe, they had their turnorer, pence; and half; 1 
ny 3s of that of England: beſides baſe money. of chit 
abees, and placks : the bodle of a penny, I of the achiſon I k 
the babee, and 4 of the plack. IM 

In Ireland the coins are as in England, viz. guineas, ſhillings, & 
with this difference, that the Engliſh ſhilling paſſes for twent 15 
halfpence, which are the only coin peculiar to that country. IR 

OINS, French. "The —4 gold coin now current in France is th 
Louis d'or, with it's diviſions, which are half and uarter, and i 
multiples, which are the double and quadruple louis: till the wa 
1700, they had gold-lys and ecus or crowns ; but they are =o, Pu 
more. The ſilver cains are the ecu, and the grand ecu of fix livres 
pieces of twenty-four ſols, of twelve ſols, and of fix fols. The billog 
coins are of two kinds, each called ſols, ſome of fifteen deniers, others 
of twenty-one ; to theſe may be added the deniers current in the 
Lionnois, Provence, Dauphiny, and other parts. Laſtly, the co 
= 1 the hard, equal to three deniers, and is ordinarily called the 

OUDIC, 


Value and proportion of the French Coixs. 


Denier, equal to I of a farthing ſterling, 
„ 4 


Sol Paris is nearly equal to © 0 04 
Livre, accompt oO o 104 
0 2 74 
The old louis d'or at © 16. 9. 
The new louis d'or at 1 0 -v. 


Coins, Spaniſh. In Spain and the ſtates depending upon it, t 
gold coin is the piltole ; — which is the doable viſlcls and *. 
ol four piſtoles, and under it the half piſtole; to which muſt be added 
the caſtillians of gold. The ſilver money are the piaſtre, or piece of 
e gh rials, and it's diminutions as alſo the ſimple rial, with it's 
diminutions. The copper coins are the ochavos, or octavos, which 
are of two kinds, the one equal to four maravedis, and ordinaril 
called quarta ; the other double this, and called double quarta ; and 
laſtly the maravedis. It muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have 
new money and old; the old current in Seville, Cadiz, Andaluſia, &c. 
is worth 25 per cent. more than the new current at Madrid, Bilboa, 
St. Sebaſtian, &c. This difference is owing to their king, Charles II. 
who, to prevent the exportation of money, raiſed it 25 per cent. which, 
however, he was able to effect only in part, ſeveral provinces {till re- 
taining the ancient rate. | 


Value and proportion of the Spaniſh Coins. 


Quarta, 4 maravedis 


Octavo, or double:quarta 8 maravedis 


Real old plata, equal to o O 643 
Piece of eight, or piaſtre 8 &Þ 
Piſtole 0 16 953 


Coins, Portugueſe. Thoſe of gold are the milleray of St. Ste- 
phen and the moeda d'oro, or, as we call it, moidore, which is pro- 
perly their piſtole ; above this are doppio mocdas or double piſtoles, 
and quadruple ſpecies equal to five piſtoles. The ſilver coins are the 
cruzada, pataca or piece of eight, and the vintem, of which they have 
two ſorts, the one ſilver and the other billon. The ree is of copper, 
which ſerves them in accompts as the maravedis does the Spaniards. 


Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fiſths of a farthing ſterling 
Vintem, 20 res. 


Crizada, 26 vintems. | = => 
Mi-moeda, or half piſtole 9 13 6 
Moeda d' oro, or piſtole OY 1 7.0 
Doppio moeda, or double piſtole 2 14.0 
Ducat of fine gold 6 15 


Beſides the above, they have alſo pieces of gold of the value of zl. 
128. II. 168. and other ſubdiviſions. 
Coins, Dutch. Thoſe of ſilver are crowns or dollars, ducatoons, 


florins, and ſhillings, each of which has it's diminution. The ſtivet 
is of billon ; the duyt and penny, of copper. 8 
6. d. 
Ducat of Holland 9 9 4:2 
Ducatoon 2 1 30 
Patagon, or rix dollar 8 
The three-guilder piece, or ſixty-ſtivers o 5 2.40 
The guilder-florin, or twenty flivers 5 1 $.08 
The Fon dollar 0 3 797 


The ſchelling goes for ſix ſtivers, and the ortke is the fourth part 
of a ſtiver. | 5 

Coins, Flemiſh, Thoſe of gold are imperials, rides or philips, 
alberts, and crowns ; thoſe of ſilver are philips, rix dollars, patagons, 


ſchellings, and guldens ; and thoſe of copper, patards. 


1 
Groat, 8 patards 
Single ſtiver 0.014 
Schelling o 0 74 
Gulden 0. 2 0 
Rixdollar, dollar, patagon o 4 6 
Imperial O11 9 


The German, Dutch, and French coins are current here. 


Coins, German. Thoſe of gold are ducats, which are of e 
a 2 undd, 


mark, and money, 
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. li of the Rhine, and florins ; of this laſt kind there are 
— "a of ſilver, belides rix dollars and izelottes, which are al} 
of that metal. 


s. d. 
Ducat of the Biſhop of Bamberg 9 3-2 
Ducat of Hanover 927 
Ducat of Brandenburg þ 9 3 -2 
Ducatoon of Cologn _ 5 5. 02 
Rixdollar or patagon of Cologn 4 4 +5 
Rixdollar or patagon of Liege 4 7 4 
Rixdollar of Mentz 4 7 -27 
Rixdollar of Frankfort 4 6.53 
Rixdollar of Palatinate and Nuremberg 4 7 +55 
Rixdollar of Lunenburg 4 6 .65 
Old rixdollar of Hanover 4 7 03 
Old bank dollar of Hamburgh 4 ©6 .92 
Rixdollar of Lubeck 4 7 +54 
Gulden of Hanover 2 4.14 
Gulden of Zell 2 3.07 
Gulden of Brandenburg 2 3.81 
Gulden of Saxony 4.12 


2 
Coixs, Ilalian. The ſeveral ſtates of Italy have ſeveral current 
monies, though there are ſome common to all, ſuch as the piſtole of 
Id, and the ducatoon and florin of ſilver, which are of various 
weights, fineneſs, &c. The coins peculiar to Rome are the julios of 
filver, the pignatelle of billon, and the bayoco, demibayoco, and qua- 
drine of copper. Venice has it's ſequins of gold; it's juſtins, or du- 
catoons, and derlingues of ſilvef. Naples, it's carlins, Genoa it's 


croſaits, Savoy and Piedmont it's lys; all filver : this laſt ſtate has 
alſo papiroles and cavales of billon. | 


Gold Cotxs of tal. 


| s. d. 
The ſequin of Venice 9 5 7 
The old Italian piſtole _ | 16 7.6 
piſtole of Rome, Milan, Venice, Florence, Savoy, Genoa 16 6 .7 
Double ducat of Genoa, Venice, and Florence 18 7.7 
Single ducat of the ſame places 9 3.8 
| | Silver Coins. | 

The old ducat of Venice 3 4 .50 
The ducat of Naples | 3 4-43 
The ducat of Florence or Leghorn ; 5 4 -62 
The tarin, or fifth part of the ducat of Naples o 8.09 
The carlin, or tenth part 8 4.04 
The eſcudi, or crown, of Rome, or piece of ten ulios, 

or one hundred bayocos 5 1 
The teſton of Rome, or piece three julios 1 6.32 
The julio of Rome oO 6.10 
The croiſat of Genoa 6 6.74 
Juſtine of Venice 49 


Derlingue, 4 of the juſtine 


Coins, Swiſs, are ratzes and blazes of billon ; the ratze equal to 
34 of a penny iterling : and the blaze of Berne, nearly equal to the 


ratze. | 
The German, French, and Italian coins are current here. 


Coins, Poliſh. 
The gold ducat 


The old ſilver dollar of Dantzick 
The old rixdollar of Thorn 


The rix dollar of Sigiſmund III. and Uladiſlaus IV. kings 
of Poland 


Abra 
Roup 
Groch 


8 0 


oo r 
4 1 
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| Cotxs, Daniſh, are, 
The gold ducat : A d 
The horſe 


The four-markpiece 
Marck lubs FP 
Scheſdal, or two marks By 
x mark ; 
Slet mark 


Corxs, Swediſh. Thoſe of copper are the rouſtique, alleuvre, 


.- bÞ*D 
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s 
A gold ducat is equal to 9 
An eight-mark piece of ſilver 5 
A four-mark piece - 
A chriſtine I 
Caroline 


I 
. The Swediſh money, properly ſo called, is a kind of copper, cut 
in little ſquare pieces, or plates, about the thickneſs of three Log- 
- crowns, and weighing five pounds and a half, ſtamped at the 
our Corners with the Swediſh arms, and current in Sweden for a 


nxdollar, or piece of ei ght. 


Coixs of Ruſſia and Muſcovy. 
== 753 Engliſh penny. 


a denuſca. 
2 denuſcas, a copec of ace. l. f. d. 
3 Copecs, an altin, o o 1175 
a grievener, o o 523 
a polpotin, 0 1 14 
| a 2 989 3 
a rudle, O 4 
2 rubles, A xervonitz, 0 9 @ 


China! ſix hundred of theſe make the tael, or tale. Their other 


— 


Coins of Turkey, viz. of Morea, Candia, Cyprus, &c. 


Mangar, == x4 Engliſh penny. 
4 mangars, an aſper of acc, J. f. d. 
3 aſpers, a parac, 0 0 1+ 
55 a beſtic, © © 3 
10, an oſtic, © o 
20, a ſolota, of 
80; a piaſtre of acc. oO 4 © 
I 00, | a caragrough, 0:6: © 
10 ſolatas, a xerif 4. S BS 'Þ 
Coixs of the coafts of Barbary, viz. of Algiers, Tunis, &c. 
Aſper, , == 4 Engliſh penny. J. . d. 
3. a medin, o O 14 
10, a rial old plate, 0 O 64 
2 rials, a double, „ IS 
4 doubles, a dollar, 8 4 8 
24 medins, 4 aſilver chequin, o 3 4 
8 a dollar, 8 
180 aſpers, a zequin, 0 8 10 
15 doubles, a piſtole, o 16 9 
OINS, Perſian. Theſe are either ſilver, or cop 


per; gold they 
have none. f the firſt kind are, the abaſſi, mamoudi, ſhahee, 
and biſti ; of the ſecond, the kabeſqui, and half-kabeſqui : the tela, 
or cheraſis, indeed, is g 


though it has ſome courſe in commerce. 


Coz, ==+ Engliſh penny. I. s. 4. 
4. 8 o © 14 
10, ſhahee, 0.04 
20, | mamooda, o o 8 
25, larin, o o 10 
4 ſhahees, an abaſhee, 8 4 4 
5 abaſhees, an or, o 6 8 
I2, | a bovello, o 16 0 
a tomond or ro- 
505 MAN of acc. EP 


Some relations make the biſti a cin worth about one penny half- 


penny: but others only a term of accompt, ſignifying ten demars 
or one thouſandth part of a toman. See TOMAN. 2, 


Caſbequi, or cabeſqui, equals five twelfihs of a penny ſterling. 
Tels e cken is e ſtruck at the acceſſion of a — — 
and at the beginning of a new year; it's weight and worth various. 

Coins, Chineſe. Throughout the kingdom of China and Ton- 
quin, there are not properly any coins ſtruck : inſtead of theſe, they 
cut their gold and ſilver into little pieces of different weights. 
Thoſe of gold, the Dutch, from their figure, which reſembles a 
boat, call golchuts : thoſe of ſilver, the natives call leam ; the Portu- 
gueſe, taels. Their ſmall money is of copper: ten of theſe pieces 
make their ſhilling ; and ten of thoſe their crown, or leam. Belide 
theſe, they have a ſmall money of lead, mixed with the ſcum of cop- 
per, having holes in the middle to ſtring them on for th: eaſe of 
numbering: this ſpecies is called caxa, cas, and pitis ; and the 
ſtring, which uſually holds two hundred, is called ſanta, They are 
ſo very brittle, that they never fall without breaking into a great 
number of pieces; and, if left all night in ſalt water, they ſtick fo 
cloſe together, that they cannot be ſeparated. 

Thereare two kinds of golchuts ; great, and ſmall. Golchut, an 
ingot, which, at 2/; 3s. per ounce, uſually amounts to 101. 55. 
ſterling. Other golchuts only weigh half as much ; their value is in 
proportion. | 

OINS of Japan. The Japoneſe ſtrike coupants, both of gold 
and filter ; and copper pieces with holes in the middle, like thoſe of 
moneys, or quaſi-moneys, are, ingots, which they cut, like the 
Chineſe, of different weights, chiefly three; the largeſt of the 
weight of ſix rials, viz. forty-eight taels, the tael equivalent to ſe- 
venty-five Dutch ſtivers. The ſecond equal to ſix taels and an half ; 
and the third to + of a rial, or one tael . | 

Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall ſilver money, in form of round 
beans, of no determinate weight, but uſually weighed by mailes 
the common payment being by ten maiſes, which make one tael. 

(Sterling.) I. 5. d. 

Coupant of gold, weighing one ounce ſix 

drachms ; it's figure is a long oval, the 1 
longeſt diameter about four inches, and 
the ſhorteſt half an inch, 

Other coupants of gold, near 4 of the 

former, amounting to about 

Coupant of ſilver, current at J 
Coixs of Siam, viz. of Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, &c. 

In the dominions of Siam are ſtruck gold pieces five or fix grains 
heavier than the half piſtole of Spain: but theſe are rather pieces of 
curioſity, than of uſe in commerce. Their ſilver coin is the tical, or 
baat ; the diminutions whereof are the mayon, or ſeling, foang, 
and ſompayc. Theſe pieces are all ſtrangely ſtruck : in form they 
reſemble nuts, a little ee at the extremities: and are ſome of 


them cloven like horſe-ſhoes; on two of the ſides there are ſome 


Siameſe letters. Their copper — called bia, is round and 


2 4 2 


thick : beneath this is the cauris, or co 


rk. 
ori, = 8888 Engliſh penny. 
800, | ry ek ty 8 C46 
125 fettees, a ſataleer, 0...0'- 7+ 
250, | a ſooco, O 1 3 
500, a tutal, 9 2. | 
900, a dollar, o 4 6 
2 ticals, | a rial, 0 5 © 
4 ſoocos, an ecu, $3 
ſataleers, a crown, 3 
Coins 


old; but it is leſs a money than a medal, 
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Coixs of the coaſts and iflands of the Indies. The principal, and | | 


thoſe moſt generally current, are pagodas, rupees, larins, fanos, or 
fanons, and coupans, each whereof are ſtruck both of gold and 
filver. | 

Belide theſe general coins, there are alſo particular ones, viz. at 

Goa, S. Thomas's of gold. Along the Perſian Gulf, about Mecca, 
and throughout Arabia, the larin ; along the coaſts of Malabar, and 
at Goa, the parado and xeraphin of ſilver. At Bantam, the fardos ; 
at Malabar, the tare ; at Siam the tayl, with it's diminutions the 
mayam, foang, ſompayc, and demi-foang : all of ſilver. At Surat, 
Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtan, the pecha, or pella, and doudous, 
alf of copper. The bafarucos and chedas, of tin. See laſt and fol- 
lowing articles. | 
. Coins, Mogul. In the dominions of the Great Mogul, are rou- 
pies, mamoudas, and pechas ; the firſt both of gold and lilver ; the 
ſecond of Iver alone; and the third of copper. 

There are others {truck by the princes tributary to him, and the 
powers bordering on him; but theſe are ſcarce cyrrent beyond their 
reſpective territories: particularly a ſmall ſilver cn ſtruck by the 
king of Matoucha, value 4, a tilver piece of the king of Ogden, 
worth 6d. a gold piece of the king of Achem, worth 1/. 3s. a gold 
piece of the king of Macaſſer, taken by the Dutch for a guilder. 

Coins, bells current for. Theſe ſerve in many places for money; 
and are brought from the Maldives, and called in the. Indies cats: 
on the coaſts of Africa they change their names, and are called 
bouges. - 

* America they take a third name, viz. parcelains. Indeed theſe 

* laft do not come Com the Maldives; there being ſhells found in the 
Weſt Indies much like thoſe of the Eaſt. 

In the kingdom of Congo there is another kind of ſhells, called 
2:1n:b1 ; though ſome will have them the ſame with the cowries. 
Cowries, coris, or bouges, are white ſhells, current particularly in 
the ſtates of the Great Mogul ;. ſixty-five are uſually reck ne cqui- 
valent to the done, a ſmall copper com, worth about an haitpenny 
ſterling ; which brings each cowry to 54, vi a penny ſterling. 

Porcelains are neatly on the ſame footing with the cowries. See 
PORCELAIN. | 

Zimbi are current, particularly in the kingdoms of Angola and 
Congo. Tuo thouſand zimbis make what the negroes call a ma- 
ciute, or macoute; which is no real money, whereof there is none 1n 
this part of Africa, but only a manner of reckoning : thus, two Fle- 
miſh knives they eſtecm a macoute; a copper baſon, two pounds 
weight, and twelve inches diameter, three macoutes; a fuſce ten, 
&c. 

Coixs, fruits current for. There are kinds of fruits current for 
coins: two in America, particularly among the Mexicans; which 
are the cacao and maiſe: the other in the Eaſt Indices, viz. almonds ; 
brought thither from Lar, and growing in the defarts of Arabia. 

Cacao, fifteen of theſe are eſteemed equivalent to a Spanith rial, 
or ſeven pence ſterling. See CACAO. 

Maiſe has ceaſed to be a common money ſince the diſcovery of 
America by the Europeans. 

Almonds are chiefly uſed where the cauris are not current. As 
the year proves more or leſs favourable to this fruit, the value of the 


money is higher or lower: in a common year, forty almonds are ſet | 


againſt a peſcha, or halfpenny ſterling ; which brings each almond 
to g of a farthing. | | 

Cox, in architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal-wiſe, after the 
manner of the flight of a ſteir-caſe ; ſerving at bottom to ſupport 
columns in a level; and at top to correct the inclination of an en- 
tablature, ſupporting a vault. | 

Coir is allo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two ſurfaces in- 
clincd towards each other; whether that angle be exterior, as the 
coin of a wall, &c. or interior, as the ci of a chamber or chimney, 

Coix, or Quo, in artillery, a wedge of wood, ſerving to railc 
or lower the breech of a gun. 

Coixs, canting, on board a ſhip, little ſhort pieces of wood, or 
billets, cut wedge-like, to lie betwixt the caſks, ) 

Coixs, ſtanding, on board a ſhip, little ſhort pieces of wood, or 
billets, cut wedge-like, to keep the caſks from ſtirring, or giving 
way. 5 TI 

CO-INDICATIONS, in medicine, ſigns which do not indicate 
of themſelves alone, but, together with other circumſtances, &c. 
help the phyſician to form a judgment, 

CON ING, or CoINAGE, the ſtamping and making money. 

Formerly the fabric of coins was different from what it is at pre- 
ſent. They cut a large plate of metal into ſeveral little ſquares, the 
corners of which they cut off with ſhears. After having ſhaped theſe 
pieces, ſo as to render them perſectly conformable in point of weight 
to the ſtandard-piece, they took each piece in hand again, to make 
it exactly round by a gentle hammering. This was called a plan- 
chet, and was fit be immediate coimmg. Then engravers prepared, 
as they {till do, a couple of maſles of ſteel, in form of dyes, cut and 
terminated by a flat ſurface, rounded off at the edges. They en- 
graved or ſtamped on it the hollow of a head, a croſs, a ſcutcheon, 
or any other figure, according to the cuſtom of the times, with a ſhort 
legend. As one theſe dyes was to remain dormant, and the other 
moveable, the former ended in a ſquare priſm, that it might be in- 
troduced into the ſquare hole of the block, which, being fixed very 
faſt, kept the dye as ſteady as any vice could have done. The plan- 
chet of metal was horizontally laid npon this inferior maſs, to re- 
ceive the ſtamp of it on the ſide, and that of-the upper dye, where- 
with it was covered, on the other. "This moveable dye, having it's 
round engraved ſurface reſting upon the planchet, had, at it's oppo- 
lite extremity, a flat, ſquare, and larger ſurface ; upon which -they 
wave ſeveral heavy blows with a hammer of an enormous ſize, till 
the double ſlamp was ſufficiently in relievo on each fide of the plan- 


chet. This, being finiſhed, was immediately ſucceeded bh 
amd they thus became a ſtandard-cain, which had the de 
neſs, the weight and mark, determined by the judgmen 
ſpectors to make it good current money. The 


gine, the machine to write on the edge of coins, and the mill 
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which was, and 1s ſtill, given to the dyes, rendered thein capable of 


bearing thoſe repeated blows,  Commg has beci, conſiderably i 
proved and rendered expeditious by feveral ingenious machines wi 
by a wile application of the ſurelt phyſical experiments to the ou 
thods of fining, dying, and ſtamping the different metals. "Tho 
three fineſt inſtruments the mint-man ules are, the laminating Sp 
CoINING by the mill, or milled mancy. The bars or plates bei 
taken out of the moulds, and ſcraped, and bruſhed, are pailed ſe nes 
times through a mill, to flatten them further, and bring them 2 
juſt thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined ; with this ditterence er 
ever, that the plates of gold are heated again in a furnace 
quenched in water, before they undergo the mill; which f. f 
and renders them more ductile: whereas thoſe of ſilver 2 
: No ; 8 t! paſs the mill 
jult as they are, without any heating ; and when aſterwards they a 
heated, they are left to cool again of themſelves, without 8 4; 
The plates, whether gold, ſilver, or copper, thus reduced as near 
as poſſible to their thicknels, are cut into round pieces, called blanks 
or planchets, near the ſize of the intended ſpecies, with a cutting in 
ſtrument faſtened to the lower extremity of an arbor, whole _ 1. 
end is formed into a ferew ; which, being turned by an iron * 
turns the arbor, and lets the ſtel, weil ſharpened, in torm of 
punch-cuiter, fall on the plates; and thus is a picce punched out 
See the cutting inſtrument repreſented in Flite Ale, fr 1 
Theſe pieces are now gives to be adjuitcd, and brought by filing 
or raiping, to the weight of the itandard, whereby 1; Ve lo be re- 
gnlated : and what remat'is of the plate between the ci: s is melt. d 
again, under the denomination of. 
1 he pieces are adjuſted in 2 fine ballance; and thoſe which prove 
too light, are ſeparated from thoſe too heavy ; the firlt to be melicd 
again, and the ſecond to be filed down. For it may be obſcryd0 
that the mill through which the plates. are paſſed, can never beo jul 
but there will be ſome inequality, whence will ariſe a difference in 
the blanks. And this inequality, indeed, may be owing to the qua- 
lity of the matter as well as of the machine; ſome parts being mere 
porous than others. 
When the blanks are adju{ted, they are carried to the blanchiag, 
or whitenng-houte, i. e. the place where the gol! blanks have their 
colour given chem, and the ſilver ones are Whitened; which is done 
by heating them in the furnace, and, when taken out and cooled, 
boiling them ſueceſſively in two copper veflels, witl water, common 
(alt, and tartar ; and, after that, ſcouring them well with ſand, and 
walhing them with common water, drying them over a wood fire, 
in a Copper ſicve, wherein they are put when taken out of the 
boilers. 
The whitening, or BLANCHING, was formerly performed very 
differently from what it now is : and as the ancient mcthod is ſtill in 
ule among gold[miths, and other workmen who ule gold aud filver, 
we have made a diſtin article of it. ; 
Formerly the planchets, as ſoon as blanched, were carried to the 
preſs, to be ſtruck, and receive their impreſſions; but now they ate 
niit marked with letters or graining, on the edges, to prevent the 
clipping and paring uf the ſpecies, which is one of the ways wherein 
the ancient money uſed to be damaged. The machine ulcd to mark 
the edges is very ſimple, yet ingenious ; it conlilts of two plates of 
ſteel, in form of rulers, about the thickneſs of a line, on which the 
legend or edging is engraven, half on the one, and half on the other. 
One ot thele plates is immovcable, being [trong!y bound with ſcrews 
to a copper plate; and that again to a ſlrong board, or table: the 
other is moveable, and flides on the copper plate by means of a 
handle, and a wheel, or pinion of Iron, the teeth whereoi catch ina 
kind of other teeth, on the ſurſace of the ſliding plate. Now, the 
planchet, being placed horizontally between theſe two plates, 15 
carried along by the motion of the moveable one; fo as by that time 
it has made halt a turn, it is found marked all round. See 7g. 2. 
This machine is fo caſy, that a {ingle man is able to mark twenty 
thouſand planchets in a day : Savany pretends'it was invented by the 
Sicur Caltagin, engineer to the French king, and firit uſed in 1685. 
But it is certain we had the art of lettering the .cdges in England 
long before that time; witnels the crowns and half-crowns of Oliver 
Cromwell {truck in 1658, which for beauty and pertection far ex- 
ceed any I rench cons we have ever ſeen. 
Laſtly, the planchets, being thus edged, are to be ſtamped, i. e. 
their impreſſion is to be given them in a fort of mill, or preis, by 
the French called a halarcier, invented towards the latter end of the 
ſixteenth century. Sse it's figure in Plate Mijceilarny, fir. 2 
It's chief parts are a beam, ſer ww, arbor, &c; all contained in the 
body of the machine, except the arlt, which is a long iron bar, wün 
a heavy ball of lead at each end, and rings, to which ate jaſtened 
cords, which give it motion: this is placed horizontally Over the 
body of the machine. In the middle of the beam is taſtencd a (crew 
which, by turning the beam, ſerves to preſs the arbor underneath lt; 
to the lower extremity of which arbor, placed perpeidivularlys 8 
ſaſtened the dyc, or matrice, of the reverſe, or arm fide, 14 kind 0! 
box, or caſe, wherein it is retained by ferews : and under his 18 4 
box, orcale, containing the dye of the image-lide, try [altened 
to the lower part of the engine, fig. 4. Se Markicr. _ 
Now when a planchet is to be ſtamped, it is laid on the unge, 
matrice, upon Which two men draw, each on his fide, o 91 rae 
ropes of the beam, and turn the ſcrew faltencd in it; which by UP 
motion lowers the arbor to which the dve of the arnis 15 tallened: 
by which incaus the metal being in the midlle, at once receives 5 
impreſlion on each ſide, from either dye. As to the prets * 
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uſed ; it has all the eſſential parts of a balancier, except the beam, 
which is here, ab it were, divided, and only drawn one way. 

'The blanks having now all their marks and impreſſions, both on 
the edges and faces, become money; but they have not currency till 
they have been weighed and examined, 

For the CoINING of medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in effect, 
with that of money : the principal difference conſiſts in this, that 
money, having but a ſmall relievo, receives it's impreſſion at a 
ſingle ſtroke ot the engine; whereas, for medals, the height of their 
relievo makes it necellary, that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times : 
to this end the piece is taken out trom between the dyes, heated, 
and returned again; which proceſs, in medallions, and large medals, 
is ſometimes repeated fifteen or twenty times, before the full im- 

reſſion be given; care being taken, every time the planchet is re- 
moved, to take off the ſuperfluous metal ſtretched beyond the circum- 
ference, with a file. ; 

Add to this, that medallions, and medals of high relievo, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of ſtamping them in the balancier, or preſs, 
are uſually firſt caſt or moulded in ſand, like other works of that 
kind, and are only put in the preſs to perfect them; becauſe the 
{and does not leave them clean, {mooth, and accurate enough. Me- 
dals, thcretore, receive their form and impreſſion by degrees; money 
all at once. : 

The rule whereby they judge the metal to be ſufficiently ſtamped, 
is, when feeling it with the hand, it 1s found firm, and not to be 
ſhaken, as filling the dye equally every where. | 

ColxnaGe, Britiſb, both by the beauty of the engraving, and by 
the invention of the impreſſions on the edges, that admirable expe- 
dient for preventing the alteration of the ſpecies, is carried to the 
utmoſt perfection. 


It was only in the reign of king William III. that the hammer- 


money ceaſed to be current in England, where till then it was ſtruck 


in that manner, as in other nations, Before the hammer coin was 
called in, the Engliſh money was in a wretched condition, having 
been filed and clipped by natives as well as foreigners, inſomuch 
that it was ſcarce left of hal: the value: the retrieving this diſtreſſed 
{tate of the Engliſh money, is looked upon as one of the glories of 
king William's reign. 

The Britiſh comage is now wholly performed in the Tower of 
London, where there, is a corporation for it, under the title of the 
mint. Formerly there were here, as there are ſtill in other coun- 
tries, the rights of ſcinorage and brallage ; but lince the eighteenth 
year of king Charles the Second, there is nothing taken either for 
the king, or for the expences of coming ; ſo that weight is returned 
” weight, to any perſon who carries their gold and ſilver to the 

ower. 


The ſpecies coincd in Great Britain, are eſteemed contraband 


1 and not to be exported. All foreign ſpecie are allowed to be 
t out of the realm, as well as gold and ſilver in bars, ingots, duſt, 
&c. 


There is a duty of ten ſhillings per ton on wine, beer, and brandy 
imported, called the co:nage-duty, granted for the expence of the 
king's comage. 

Ada AGE, Barbary, particularly that of Fez and Tunis, is under 

no proper regulations, as every gold{mith, Jew, or even private per- 
fon, undertakes it at pleaſure ; which practice renders their money 
exceeding bad, and their commerce very unſafe. 
_ Corxaceg, Mufcovite. In Muſcovy there is no other cin ſtruck 
but ſilver, and that only in the cities of Moſcow, Novogrod, 
Twere, and Pleſkow, to which may be added Peterſbourg, the fa- 
vourite city of her Czarian majeſty. The coinage of each of theſe 
cities is let out to farm, and makes part of the royal revenue. 

CoinAGE, Perfian, All the money made in Perſia is ſtruck 
with a hammer, as is that of the reſt of Aſia ; and the ſame may be 
underſtood of America, and the coaſts of Africa, and even Muſcovy : 
the king's duty, in Perſia, is ſeven and a half per cent. for all the 
monies cained, which are lately reduced to ſilver and copper, there 
being no gold coin there, except a kind of medals, at the acceſſion 
of a new lophi. | 


Col xadt, Spaniſh, is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect in Europe. 


It is ſettled at Seville and Segovia, the only cities where gold and | 


lilver are ſtruck; and yet there is ſcarcely any ſtate in the world 
herein ſo much money is coined, as in that of the king of Spain. 


he invention of the preſs is not yet gone out of Europe; nor 


even eſtabliſhed in every part of it: nor was the invention known 
till the year 1553, when the coining- preſs was invented by an en- 
graver, one Antoine Brucher, and was firſt tried in the French king's 
palace at Paris, for the coining of counters: ſome attribute the inven- 


tion of the preſs to Varin, a notcd engraver, who in reality was no 
more than an improver of it; and others aſcribe it to Aubry Olivier, 
who had the inſpection of it. 

*. his machine has met with various fates ſince it's firſt invention, 


* way time uſed, and at another time laid aſide, and the hammer 
:[ume 


45g, but it has now got ſuch a footing and reputation, both 
* ids expedition and the beauty of it's impreſſion on the ſpecie 
e with It, that there appears no great probability of it's ever 
eing again diſuſed. 
5 COINING, in the tin-works, is the weighing and Camping the 
2 of tin with a lion rampant, performed by the king's officer; 
mn uty for every hundred weight being four ſhillings. 

OINUS, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome for the por- 

and concha venerea ſhells. 


i op TION, the intercourſe between the male and female, in the 
of ca 13 2 Frogs, it is obſerved, are forty days in the act 
1 artholine relates, that butterflies make 130 vibra- 
ae their wings in one act of coition. ü 
* od alſo ſometimes uſed for the natural atttaction ob- 


= between iron and the magnet towards each other. 
0, 46. Vol. I. 
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COJUMERO, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
manati, or ſea- coto. 

COKE, denotes pit-coal or ſea-coal charred, It is prepared by 
burning them in ovens conſtructed tor this purpoſe, and extinguiſh- 
ing the fire in the manner uſed for making CHARCOAL. 

COLAPTICE, the art of carving, or cutting, the reſemblances 
and figures of natural things in tone, The term for the artiſt is 
lithaxas. | : 

COLARBASIANS, or COLORBASIANS, a ſect of Chriſtians 
in the ſecond century; ſo called from their leader Colarbaſus, a diſ- 
ciple of Valentinus ; who, with Marcus, another diſciple of the 
ſame mafter, maintained the whole plenitude, and perfection, of 
truth and religion, to be contained in the Greek al holes ; and that 
it was upon this account that Jeſus Chriſt was called the a/pha and 
omega. This ſect was a branch of the VALENTINIANS. Sce allo 
MARCoSIANS. 

COLASISI, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to a very ſmall but very beautiful ſpecies of 


the parrot, common in that part of the world, and called by othets 
cuſt and gula 


Ji. 
Cl Hr in medicine. The root of this plant is con- 


demned by ſome authors as a poiſon, on account of it's acid and 
corroſive quality; yet Wedelius recommends it as an alexipharmic. 

Mr. Storck, of Vienna, diſcovered to the public the medicinal 
virtues of colchicum, and by experiments on himſelf aſcertained it to 
be a moſt powerful diuretic, and a kind of miraculous remedy 1n the 
moſt deſperate dropſies. He digeſted an ounce of the ſolid root in a 
pound of vinegar tor twenty-four hours, and then made an oxymel 
of this vinegar by mixing with it twice it's quantity of honey : this 
medicine adminiſtered in doſes of a tea-ſpoonful, or a dram, pro- 
moted a copious diſcharge of urine. He alſo found, by many trials, 
that by giving a dram of it twice a day, and increaſing the doſe to 
an Ounce or an ounce and a half in the day, it proved a very powerful 
diuretic, and of excellent ſervice in hydropic and other ſerous diſor- 
ders. 

COLCOTHAR, in natural hiſtory, &. Some Latin writers 
uſe cs/cothar as a name of vitriol in general, which was called by the 
Greeks chalcanthum. 

CoLcoTHAR, natural, otherwiſe called chalcitis, is a red vitriol, 
brought from Germany; formed from the common green vitriol, 
calcined naturally by ſome ſubterraneous hres. 

COLCOTHAR, artificial, is a ſubſtance which remains after mar- 
tial vitriol has been calcined, and diſtilled for a little time by an in- 
tenſe fire, and by that means reduced to the rednels of blood. 

For making clcothar of vitriol, mix two parts of filings of iron 
with one of ſulphur, and a little water. Atter the acid of the ſul- 
phur has diflolved the iron, expoſe the paſte to the air, and it changes 
into colcothar. 

Unwaſhed clcothar is an antifeptic, tonic, aſtringent, and corro- 
ſive, and is therefore applied externally to ali putrid, ſanious, and 


' fungons ulcers. See VITRIOL. 


COLI.CUICUILTIC, in ornithology, a kind of American quail, 
beautifully variegated with black, white, and red ; diſpoſed in lines 
or ſtreaks on the upper part of the body, and in roundith * on 
the belly. It's legs and teet are blue. It is a well taſted bird. 

COLD, in general, denotes the privation or abſence of heat; 
and, conſequently, thoſe who ſuppoſe heat to conſiſt in a briſk agi- 
tation of the component particles of the hot body, define cald to be 
ſuch a faint motion of theſe parts, as is either altogether or nearly 
imperceptible 40 our organs of feeling: in which ſenſe, cad is a 
mere term of relation between the cl body and the organs of ſen- 
ſation; and, in fact, the ſame body will be felt * 
according as the ſenſible organ is calder or hotter than it. 

Be that as it will, cold is found to have very conſiderable effects, 
and therefore thould ſeem to be ſomething poſitive. An intenſe de- 
gree of heat reduces molt bodies, even gold and the hardeſt ſtones, 
the diamond excepted, to a fluid ſtate, On the other hand, not only 
are theſe;reſtored to their former ſolidity by ca, but greater degrees 
of it will congeal all kinds of water, even that of the ocean, and the 
watery particles to be found in ſpirits. Sce the articles FRosT, 
CONDENSATION, &c. | 

Col p, in medicine, ariſes from obſtruted perſpiration, and is 
found. to be productive of inflammatory diſorders, as frozen limbs, 
en we coughs, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, rheumatic pains, 
8 apoplexies, palſies, &c. which ſce under their proper 

eads. 

To remove a cold in the beginning, ſmall and repeated bleedings 
are recommended, which likewiſe prove beneficial in coughs, and 
in the confirmed conſumption, even after a purulent ſpitting and 
hectic ſymptoms have appeared. Ihe quantity to be taken away at 


a time, may be from four to ſeven or eight ounces, once in eight or 


ten days: concerning which it is obſervable, that the patients do not 
find themſelves ſo much relieved on the firſt, as on the ſecond or 
third night after bleeding. 8 

What we commonly call catching cid, may be cured by lying 
much in bed; by drinking plentifully of warm ſack whey, with a 
few drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn in it; pollet-drink, water-gruel, , 
or any other warm ſmall liquor. In -ſhort it ought to be treated. 
firſt as a ſmall fever, with gentle diaphoretics ; and afterward, if any 
cough or ſpitting ſhould remain, by ſoftening the breaſt with a little 
Fs pods „aud oil of ſweet almonds, or a ſolution of gum ammo- 
niac in ma eee taking care to go abroad well clothed. 

CoLD is alſo a diſeaſe to which horles are ſubjeR : this is uſually 
occaſioned by want of regular exerciſe, by over-heating them in 
riding, and ſuffering them to cool too falt, or neglect of rubbing 
them down when they come in hot atter journeys. The ſigns of a 
cold are a cough, heavineſs, watery eyes, kernels about the ears and 
under the jaws, glcets of the noſe, and ratties in breathing, &c. 

| 62 Bleedings, 


10t or cold, ' 
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Bleedings, hot maſhes of bran and water, and moderate exerciſe 
will, in moſt caſes, be an effeftual remedy. To theſe may be added 
balls conliſting of warm opening Eon. Dr. Bracken pre- 
ſcribes the following ; take anniſced, carraway-ſeed, and greater 
cardamoms, finely powdered, of each one ounce, two ounces of 
flower of brimſtone, one ounce and a half of turmeric in fine pow- 
der, two drams of ſaffron, two eunces of Spaniſh juice diſſolved in 
water, half an ounce of oil of anniſeed, one ounce and a half of li- 
quorice powder, and a ſufficient quantity of wheat flour: let theſe 
ingredients be well beat in a mortar and made into a ſliff paſte ; and 
given in ſmall quantities about the ſize of a pullet's egg. 

CdLD-charge, in farriery, a medicine, conſiſting of vinegar, bole, 
and the whites of eggs, mixed to the conſiſtence of a poultice, and 
ſpread over the injured part for the cure of ſtrains, &c. 

Col puch, in zoology, the name of a bird of the ananthe kind, 
or nearly approaching to that genus, common about the Peak in 
Derbyſhire. It's belly is white; it's breaſt of a yellowiſh brown, 
and it's head and back of a browniſh or greeniſh grey ; the leng fea- 
thers of it's wings and tail are black, but with ſome variegation of 
white toward the end; it's beak is ſlender, itrait, and ſomewhat 
ridged or triangular ; it feeds on worms and other infects, 

OLD water. See the article WATER. 

COLDENIA, in botany, a genus of the tetandria tetragynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of four funnel-ſhaped petals ; 
— the fruit is compoſed of four ſeeds. We know of but one ſpe- 
cies, a native of India. 

COLDSHIRE iron, ſuch as is brittle when cold. Sce IRON. 

COLE-fj/b, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of beardleſs gadus, or 
whiting, with three back fins, and the lower jaw longelt. It is 
Alled cole-fiſh, from it's back; the fleſh taſtes like that of the cod. 

CoLE-mouſe, in zoology, the ſmalleſt bird of the titmouſe kind. 

CoLe pearch, in ichthyology, a ſmall fiſh reſembling the river 

ch, and much eſteemed about Dantzick for it's delicate flavour. 

CoLx-ſeed, the ſeed of the napus ſativa, or long-rooted, narrow- 
leaved, navea, and comprehended by Linnæus among the braſſicas, 
or cabbage kind, See BRASSIC A. 

This plant is cultivated to great advantage in many parts of Eng- 
land, on account of the nape-oil, expreſſed from it's ſeeds. It re- 

uires a rich and ſtrong ſoil, eſpecially in marſh or fenny lands, 
thoſe newly recovered from the ſea, or indeed any other land that is 

- rank or fat, whether arable or paſture. The beſt ſeeds are brought 
from Holland, and ſhould be ſown about Midſummer, the very day 
that the land is ploughed : a gallon will ſerve an acre. 

Beſides theoil already mentioned, it is likewiſe cultivated for win- 
ter-food to cattle, and is a very good preparative of land for barley 
or wheat. 

When it is kept for ſeed, it is to be reaped in the manner of 
wheat, as ſoon as one half of the ſeed looks brown : it is to be left 
a fortnight to dry on the ground, never turning it, for fear of ſhed- 
ding the ſeed ; and when this time is over, it is to be gathered up in 
large ſheets, and carried to the barn for immediate threſhing ; or it 
may be threſhed in the field on a large ſheet. It's common produce 
is five quarters of ſeed from an acre, and the value of this about five 

unds. 

Mr. Donellan, near Dublin, obtained a crop by the horſe-hoein 
culture, of 1 tons ſix hundred weight on an Englilf 
acre; but Mr. Young, by broad-caſt ſowing, and hand-hoeing, 
which he reckons the beſt method of cultivating this plant, obtained 
only five tons per acre. 

COLEOPTERIA, in zoology, an order of inſets, comprehend- 
ing all thoſe with four wings; the external pair of which are hard, 
rigid, and opake, and form a kind of caſe for the interior pair; add 
to this, that the mouth conſiſts of two tranſverſe jaws. 

Theſe animals are known in Engliſh by the general name of bee- 
tles ; whereof authors have eſtabliſhed a great many genera, from 
the different figures of their antenne, or horns, and other general 
diſtinctions; ſuch are the ſcarabæus, or beetle properly ſo called, the 

diermoſtes, caſſida, caccinella, chryſomela, dytiſcus, tenebrio, &c. 

COLEWORTS, in gardening, for the botanical characters ſee 
BRASSICA. The common calewort, or Dorſetſhire kale, is now 
almoſt loſt near London ; where the markets are uſually ſupplied 
with cabbage plants inſtead of them. Indeed, where farmers ſow 


coleworts to feed their milch cattle in the ſpring, when there is a 
ſcarcity of herbage, the common cs/ewort is to be preferred, as being 


ſo very hardy hat no froſt will deſtroy it. The belt method to cul- 
tivate this plant in the field, is, to ſow the ſeeds about the beginning 
of July, in moiſt weather, which will bring up the plants in about 
a fortnight. The quantity of ſeed for an acre of land is nine pounds. 
When the plants have got five or ſix leaves they ſhould be hoed, as 
is practiſed for turnips ; but they ſhould be kept thicker than tur- 
nips, as being in greater danger of being deſtroyed by the fly: this 
work ſhould be performed in dry weather, that the weeds may be 
killed. About {1x weeks after, the plants ſhould have a ſecond hoe- 
ing, which if carefully performed will clean the ground, fo that they 
Will require no farther culture. In the ſpring they may be drawn 
up and carried out to feed the cattle, or theſe may be turned in to 
feed upon them as they ſtand ; but the former method is to be pre- 
ferred ; for when the cattle are turned in among the plants, they 
will tread down and deſtroy more than they eat; eſpecially if they 
are nor fenced off by hurdles. 
COLIBERTS, caliberti, in law, were tenants in ſoccage, and 
particularly ſuch villains as were in ſome reſpects manumitted, or 
made freemen. X 
COLIBRI, in ornithology, the name of a bird very remarkable 
for it's beauty, it's form, it's manner of living, and it's littleneſs. 
It ſucks it's food from flowers, on which it ſeldom lights, but ex- 
tracts the honey from their nectaria with it's long, fine, delicate 


as 


>. 


tongue. There are ſpecies of them which have a] 
recious ſtones, and the fineſt and moſt beautiful ply 
le. They fly with great rapidity, and are hcard 
ſeen, making a kind of humming noiſe, from whic 
HuMMiXNG-birds, 


| the colours of 
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Eſſay an the Nature, Cauſe, Symptoms, and Cure 
clic, in medicine; a — _ in the lower N po 
becauſe the diſorder was formerly ſuppoſed to be ſeated in th _ 

Phyſicians uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of calics, the bil =D 
flammatory, windy, and nephritre. ; * 
Collie, bilious, proceeds from ſharp, 
inteſtines, 

Colic, imflammatory, 
_ bowels. - 1 
OLIC, wind, is produced by windy vapours, h! 
_— the mls tn which they are Incloſed, cl Cell and 
OLIC, mephritic, is that felt particularly in the reins, 
reira brava 10 ad to be a ſpecific for — caſes. Brad 1a 
As the ſmall and great inteſtines differ with reſpect to their e 
texture, capacity, function, and ſituation, fo the pains which of: 
them are no leſs diltinguiſhed by the places where they are ſented 
their degree of violence, their danger, and other acceding diforde , 
It is obſerved, that pains in the ſmall inteſtines are far more —— 
and acute than in the great ones. This is abundantly evident fr by 
the effects of ſtrong cathartics, and moons of a caultic quality, in 
exciting molt ſevere griping and racking pains, above 
navel, e well as in the middle of the belle. n 5 
olt phyſicians take the whole regions of the inteſtin 
ſeat and ſubje& of this pain; yet ſo, as that when one 2 of 1 6 
affected in an extraordinary manner, the whole inteſtinal tube from 
the fauces to the anus, ſuffers by conſent ; or the preternatura] mo- 
tions, and even the inverſions and injuries of the periſtaltic moti an 
are communicated to all the reſt in ſuch a manner, that if the caſe 
of the diſeaſe be very conſiderable, the whole nervous ſyſtem is at the 
ſame time affected to an extraordinary degree. 

There are different cauſes of theſe ſevere pains of the inteſtines 
and according to the nature, diſpoſition, and force of theſe cauſes, 
are the ſymptoms diverſified, and the danger more of leſs to be ap- 
prehended. A very frequent cauſe is a retention and induration of 
the feces in the large inteſtines, and ſometimes in the ſmall ones, 
proceeding, in a great meaſure, from a load of acido-viſcid cruditi:s, 
ay: juiceleſs, and aſtringent food, immoderate fleep, and a way of 
life unuſed te exerciſe and motion. In this obſtructed and coſtive 
{tate of the belly, whenever it happens, that upon the uſe of ſweet 
aliments, and ſich as are ſubject to ferment, of fat fleſh meat, eſpe- 
cially mutton, with drinking of cool liquors, and refrigeration of 
the teet and belly, the inflation of the abdomen is increaſed, and the 
pain exaſperated : hence we may diſcern the nature and marks of 
the flatulent colic, which the ancients aſcribed to a cold cauſe, and 
whoſe generation and frequent attacks ſuppoſe an imbecillity of the 
inteſtines, and a want of a due tone and ſtrength in thoſe parts; 
whence this ſort of colic is very incident to fat and phlegmat:c, as 
well as old and infirm perſons, eſpecially if they take not due care 
to keep the cold from their feet, back, ard belly. 

Another kind of colic is the bilious, which, according to the an- 
cients, owes It's original to a hot cauſe, and ariles trom a bilious, 
acrid, corrupted humour, collected in too great plenty, and ſtag- 
nating in the ſmall inteſtines, particularly the dusdenum. It fre- 
quently ſucceeds a great fit of anger, eſpecially in perſons of a hot 
and dry conſtitution, in a hot ſeaſon; or it proceeds from an ex- 
cellive uſe of hot and fpirituous liquors, as by cooling potions, 
which obſtruct perſpiration, is exaſperated, and rages with greater 
violence. The remarkable ſymptoms which attend it, are a hoarle- 
neſs of the voice, the heart-burn, a continual loathing of food, a 
vomiting of porraceous bilious matter, the hiccup, a hot and fe- 
veriſh diltemperature, reſtleſſneſs, &c. In this clic, the attempe- 
rating and abſorbent medicines are to be given; as nitre, mother 0 
pearl, calcined cryſtal, oil of almonds, and manna, with the broths 
of white meats, and the carminative ſeeds. : 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that the cauſes of this af- 
fection are ſurpriſingly various; and it may be inferred, that the 
manner of treatment ought to be varied in a way ſuitable to the dif- 
terence of the cauſes, whence the pain of the inteſtines procecds. 

When, from a ſuppreſſion of the cuſtomary flux of the hamor- 
rhoids, or menſes, eſpecially in bodies abounding with blood, there 
ariſes a violent pain of the abdomen, attended with much heat, &c. 2 
vein ſhould be opened in the foot, then emollient clyſters, antiſpaſ- 
modic powders, with a ſmall portion of nitre, cinnabar, and caltor 
ſhould be uſed, and the feet bathed ; and under a remiſſion of the lit, 
care ſhould be taken to reſtore the menſes in women, and the hæmor- 
rhoids in men, to their natural courſes, When the pain of the m- 
teſtines proceeds from a redundance of intemperate and cauſtic bile, 
the ſame remedies are of ſervice, : 

But what exceeds theſe and all other remedies in this caſe, * 
nitrous powder, mixed with a drop or two of the true diſtilled oil o 
millefolium, to be taken in three or four ounces of the water of com- 
mon camomile flowers. 

If the po be tenſive, and fixed in the right or left 
or beneath the ſtomach, it is a ſure ſign that the diſorder proce” 
from flatulencies, or excrements incloſed within the flexures of the 
coln. In this caſe, the principal indication directs us to the ule ge 
clyſters of an emollient, diſcutient, and corroborating qualitye n, 
omitting external applications of carminative and emollient f 
ments to the fected part. Aron 

When the redtum and part of the colon are affected with a ſtrong 


ſtimulating humours in the 


ariſes from an inflammation of the ſtomach 


hypochmdriumy 


convulſive ſtricture, ſo as to be incapable of tranſmitting either fl go 
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nnot conveniently be introduced; the abdo- 

or * „ over with hot * rich oils, by coction, 

ww” larly thoſe of camomile, dill, or rue, boiled with the fat of a 

* — dog, fox, beaver, &c. which may be introduced, if poſſible, 
into the belly by clyſters. 33 4 

lic, proceeding from imbecillity, and want of a due 

23238 1 or \ Au admits of the uſe of carminative 
ry hat hotter than ordinary. Among theſe are ſpirituous 
hings ſome wha * : 

t 8 waters prepared of the ſeeds of cumin and caraway, 
— and the flowers of common Roman camomile, and 
a s, diſtilled in wine. th 
Cn” Deion. Dr. Baker has attributed the endemial colic 
f Devonſhire to the lead, with which the cyder of that county is 
. regnated : in proof of which charge, he alledges, that this diſ- 
2 0 longer known in che province of Poitou, and other parts 
Of France arid Germany, ſince the pernicious method of adultera- 
7 above recited, has been made puniſhable 2 _ = that 
wes ties of Hereford, Glouceſter, and Worceſter, where no 
way uſed in the cyder apparatus, this diſeaſe is not known : that 
it prevails molt in thoſe parts of Devonſhire where the 3 quan- 
* of cyder is made; and that their machinery ſor making it has a 
ty of lead in it : and that the muſt, or expreſſed juice of the 
— les before fermentation, appeared, by experiment, to have had 
4/folved lead in it. Others have aſcribed this diſeaſe to the _ 
neſs and acidity of the NT and — bonds _ 
tion. Gentle purges and opiates have been recomm for 
f this diſorder: ſome have preſcribed mercurial ſalivation : 
* have applied bliſters to the thighs, near the groin, and to the 
ly ; and others again have extolled alum. 
. ſhell, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to the por- 
cellana, or concha veneris, from it's pretended efficacy in curing the 
colic. : 

Colic-Hane, in natural hiſtory, the name given by ſome modern 
authors gh ſtone found in New Spain, and ſome other parts of 
America, and eſteemed of great virtue there in the cure of the colic, 
and in diſeaſes of the womb. It is a ſpecies of jaſper very nearly 
approaching to the lapis nephriticus, and called by the natives blayolic, 
and by the Spaniards, predra de hyada. It is of a conſiderable weight 
and hardneſs, and is of a duſky green colour, without any variega- 
tions. The Indians cut it into various forms. 
| COLIN, in zoology, the name of an American bird, called by 
molt authors a quail, but ſuppoſed by Nieremberg to be rather a 
ſpecies of partridge. There are ſeveral diſlin& ſpecies of this bird, 
all very common in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, very well taſted, and 
much valued at table, 

COLIPHIUM, a name given by Athenzus, and ſome other 
authors, to coarſe 'bread made of meal with the bran among it, and 
ſuch as is eaten by the poorer people in moſt countries. 

It ſigni fies alſo a kind of food compoſed of bread, new cheeſe, and 

- P 
roaſted fleſh, which Pythagoras taught the a/ hletæ to uſe, who be- 
fore had lived on figs. 

COLIR, an officer in China, who inſpects what paſſes in every 
court or tribunal in the empire ; and though himſelf not of the num- 
ber, yet is aſſiſting at all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereot are 

— ted t F : 6 
communicated to him. 

COLISEUM, in ancient architecture, an oval amphitheatre at 
Rome, built by Veſpaſian, wherein were ſtatues ſet up, repreſenting 
all the provinces of the empire: in the middle whereof ſtood that of 
Rome, holding a golden apple in her hand. 

This ſtructure was ſo large, that it would contain near 100, oco 
—_—_— Toby Titus dedicated it, he ſacrificed above 4000 beaſts 
of different kinds. 

COLITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers to 
a kind of pebble, found in the ſhape of the human penis, or 7e/tes, 
either 3 FIR or both together. 

COLLAR, an ornament, conſiſting of a chain of gold, enamel- 
led, frequently ſet with cyphers, or other devices, with the badge 
of the order hanging at the bottom, worn by the knights of ſeveral 
nay orders over their ſhoulders, on the mantle, and it's figure 

rawn round their armories. 

The cellar of the order of the garter conſiſts of 88, with roſes 
882 red, within a garter enamelled blue, and the George at 

e bottom. 

COLLAR, in Roman antiquity, a chain fixed round the necks of 
runaway flaves, after they were taken: there was an inſcription on 
it, denoting that they were deſerters, and requiring them to be re- 
ſtored to their proper owners, &c. 

COLLARS were anciently worn not only by way of ornament, but 
3 _— ” charms, againſt incantations, &c. 

. VOLLAR, knights of the, à military order in the republic of Ve- 
nice, called allo the order of St. Mark, or the medal. F 

„ SOLLAR of the plough, a term uſed in agriculture to expreſs a 
ring of iron, which is fixed to the middle of the beam, and ſerves to 
receive the ends of two chains, the lower one called the tow chain, 
and the upper one called the bridle chain. The lower chain is fixed 
it's other end to the box, and the upper, or bridle chain, to the 
= which runs parallel with the left hand crow-ſtaff. Theſe 
chains, by means of this car, and their other inſertions, ſerve to 


join the head and tai] of tie PLOUGH together. 
CoLlrta R-beam 


acrols between two principal rafters. 

. —OLLAR, in ſhip-building, a rope faſtened about her beak-head, 

Th which the dead man's eye is raiſed that holds the main ſtay. 

, dere is alſo a collar, or garland, about the main-maſt head, which 
« rope wound about there, to ſave the ſhrouds from galling. 


e LARAGE, a tax or fine laid for tlie collars of wine-drawing 


* 


» among carpenters, the beam which is framed 
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COLLATERAL, in geography, any thing, place, country, &c. 
ſituate by the fide of another. | 5 N oF 

COLLATERAL points, in coſmography, the intermediate points; 
or thoſe between the cardinal points. BY 

COLLATERAL ivinds, are thoſe blowing from colluteral points. 
Such are the north eaſt, ſouth-eaſt; north-weſt, xc. 

COLLATERAL, in genealogy, is underſtood of thoſe relations 
which proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the ſame line of 
aſcendants, or deſcendants ; but being, as it were, alide of each 
other. 

Thus uncles, aunts, nephews; nieces, and couſins, are collaterals, 
or in the collateral line. Thoſe in a higher degree, and nearer 
the common root, repreſent a kind of paternity with regard to 
thoſe more remote. FR 3 

COLLATERAL aſſurance, in law, is a bond, or other ſecurity, 
made over, and beyond the deed itſelf, for the performance of co- 
venants between man and man ; thus called, as being external, and 
without the nature and eſſence of the covenant. ; 

COLLATION, in canon law, the conferring or beſtowing of a 
benefice by a biſhop, who has it in his own gift, or patronage, and 
this he does, jure pleno. | | | 

Collation differs from inſtitution, in that the latter is performed by 
the biſhop, at the motion or preſentation of another: and the for- 
mer on his own motion. | 

Cullation allo differs from preſentation, in that the latter is pro- 
perly the act of a patron, offering his clerk to the biſhop, to be 
inſtituted into a benefice; whereas the former is the ad of the 
22 himſclf. The collator can never confer a benefice on him- 

elf, 

In the Romiſh church, the pope is the collator of all benefices; 
even elective ones, by prevention; ſetting aſide conſiſtorial bene- 
fices, and thoſe in the nomination of lay patrons. Prelates and 
biſhops are called ordinaries, or ordinary collatars. | 

If the ordinary c/lator neglect to exerciſe his right for ſix months, 
the ſuperior co/{ator may collate by devolution. 

COLLATION, in common law, the compariſon or preſentation 
of a copy to it's original, to ſee whether or not it be. conformable z 
or the report or act of the officer who made the compariſon. A col- 
lated act is equivalent to it's original, provided all the parties con- 
cerned were preſent at the callation. 5 

CoLLATION is alſo uſcd among the Romaniſts for the meal or 
repalt made on a faſt-day, in lieu of a ſupper. Only fruits are al- 
lowed in a collation. 


COLFATION of ſeals, implies one ſeal ſet on the ſame label, on 
the reverſe of another. 

COLLATIONE acta uni peſt mortem alterius, a writ to the juſtices 
of the common pleas, commanding them to iſſue their writ to the 
biſhop, for the admitting of a clerk in the place of another pre- 
ſented by the king ; ſuch other clerk, during the ſuit between the 
king and the biſhop's clerk, being dead. 

OLLATIONE Heremitagii, in ancient ſtatutes, a writ wheres 
by the king conferred on the clerk the keeping of a hermi- 
tage. 


c 
COLLEAGUE, a partner, companion, or aſſociate, in the ſame 
office or magiſttature. See ADJUNCT. | 

COLLECT, or CoLLEcT1oN, a voluntary gathering of money, 
or 2 tax raiſed by a prince for any pious deſign or charitable pur- 

ole. 

b COLLECT, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes the ſhort rayers 
into which the public devotions of the Engliſh and Romiſh church 
are divided. All the prayers in each office are called collects, either 
becauſe the prieſt 3 in the name of the whole aſſembly, whoſe 
ſentiments and deſires he ſums up by the word zcremus, let us 


pray; or becauſe thoſe prayers are offered up when the people are 


alſembled together. 


COLLECTION, in logic, is uſed by ſome for what is gene- 
rally called SYLLoG1sM and RATIOCI NATION; which ſee. 

GOLLECTIVE, in grammar, a term applied to a noun, ex- 
preſſing a multitude, though itſelf be only ſingular; as an army, 
company, troop, &c. which are collective nouns. 

COLLECTIVE idea, in logic, unites many ideas of the ſame kind 
under one name or view; as an army, dictionary, flock, &c. See 
CoMPLEX and CoMPOUNDED tdea. 

COLLECTOR, in general, denotes a perſon who gets or 
brings together things formerly diſperſed or ſeparated. 

OLLECTOR, a perſon nominated by the commiſſioners of any 
duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, &c. to raiſe or gather any tax. 


OLLECTOR, among botaniſts, is one who gets together as many 


ſpecies of any kind of plant as he can, without ſtudying botany 


in a ſcientific manner. 
COLLEGATORY, in the civil law, a perſon who has a le- 
gacy left him in common with ſome other perſon or perſons. 
OLLEGE, collegium, an aſſemblage of Greml bodies or ſo- 
cietics, or of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety. 
COLLEGE, among the Romans, ſerved indifferently .for thoſe 
employed in 'the ofhces of religion, of government, the libcral and 
even mechanical arts and trades ; ſo that with them, the word lig- 
nifies what we call a corporation or company. 
COLLEGE of eleftors, is the body of electors, or their deputies, 
aſſembled in the diet at Ratifbon. See ELEKC TOR. 


COLLEGE of princes, is the body of princes, or their deputies, at 
the diet of Ratiſbon. 

COLLEGE of cities, is, in like manner, the body of deputies 
which the ſeveral imperial cities ſend to the diet. 

COLLEGE. of cardinals, or the ſacred college, is a body compoſed 


of three orders of cardinals, viz, cardinal-biſhops, cardnal-prieſts, 
and cardinal-deacons. | 
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Each order has it's dean, or chief. The dean of the cardinal- 
biſhops is always the biſhop of Oitia. See CARDINAL. ; 

CoLLEGE is alſo uſed for a public place, endowed with certain 
revenues, where the ſeveral parts of learning are taught. An al- 
ſemblage of ſeveral of theſe colleges conſtitute an univerſity, The 
erection of colleges is part of the royal prerogative, and not to be 
done without the king's licence, 

The univerlity of Oxford conſiſts of nineteen colleges and fix 
halls; that of Chmbeidge, of twelve colleges and four halls ; and 
that of Paris, of fifty-four colleges, though in reality there are but 
ten where there is any teaching. 

There were ſeveral colleges among the Jews, conſiſting generally 
of the tribe of Levi. The prophet Samuel ſeems to have made 
the uſe of them more public, and brought them under ſeveral re- 
3 he is ſaid to have founded the college of the prophets, 


C. 

As for the colleges of the Chriſtians, the apoſtles and ſeventy 
diſciples may not improperly be ſaid to be the firſt: afterwards St. 
Mark the Evangeliſt is ſaid to have ſet up a public ſchool for read- 
ing, inſtruction, and interpretation of ſcripture at Alexandria. 
This ſchool produced a great many perſons eminent for their learn- 
ing, as Clemens, Origen, Dionyſius, Athanaſius, &c. 

Among the Greeks, the Lyceum and Academy were celebrated 
colleges ; the latter of which has given it's name to our univerſities, 
which in Latin are called Academe. 

The Romans came late into the inſtitution of ſuch colleges: they 
kad, however, ſeveral founded by their emperors, eſpecially in 
Gaul; the chief of which were thoſe of Marlcilles, Lyons, Beſan- 
con, and Bourdeaux. 

Colleges of this kind have been generally in the hands of thoſe 
devoted to religion. Thus the magi in Perſia, the gymnoſophiſts 
in the Indies, the druids in Gaul and Britain, had the care of edu- 
cating youth in the ſciences. After Chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed, 
there were almoſt as many colleges as monaſteries ; particularly 
in the reign of Charlemagne, who, in his capitulars, enjoined 
the monks to inſtruct youth in muſic, grammar, and arithmetic : 
but, this calling the monks from their folitude, and taking up too 
much of their time, the care of the college was at length put into 
the hands of ſuch as had nothing elſe to do. 

In the canon law, it is ſaid three perſons make a college. The 
colleges in London are, 

COLLEGE of civilians, commonly called Doctor's-Commons, 
founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, for the profeſſors 
of the civil law, reſiding in the city of London. The judges of 
the arches, admiralty, and prerogative court, with ſeveral other 
eminent civilians, commonly reſide here. 

To this college belong thirty-four proctors, who make themſelves 
parties for their clients, manage their cauſes, give licences for 
marriages, &c. 

In the common hall of Doctor's-Commons are held ſeveral 
courts, under the juriſdiction of the civil law, particularly the 
high court of admiralty, the court of delegates, the arches court 
of Canterbury, and the prerogative court of Canterbury, whoſe 
terms for ſitting are much like thoſe at Weſtminiter, every one of 
them holding ſeveral court days; moſt of them fixed and known 
by preceding holidays, and the reſt appointed at the judge's plea- 
{ure. 

COLLEGE of phyſicians, a corporation of phyſicians in London, 
whoſe number, by charter, is not to exceed eighty. The chief 
of them aae called fellows, and the next malls 4A who fill u 
the places of fellows as they become vacant by death or otherwiſe, 
Next to theſe are the honorary fellows, and laſtly the licentiates, 
that is, ſuch as being tound capable, upon examination, are al- 
lowed to practiſe phyſic. | 

The college is not very rigorous in aſſerting their privileges; 
there being a great number of phyſicians, ſome of very good abi- 
lities, who practiſe in London, &c. without their licence, and are 
connived at by the college: yet, by law, if any perſon, not ex- 
preſsly allowed to practiſe, take on him the cure of any diſeaſe, 
and the patient die under his hand, it is deemed felony in the prac- 
tiſer. 

In 1696, the college made a ſubſcription, to the number of forty- 
two of their members, to ſet on foot a diſpenſatory for the relief 
of the ſick poor: ſince that, they have erected two other diſpenſa- 
tories. 

COLLEGE, royal, of phyſicians, in Scotland, is a corporation of 

hyficians at Edinburgh, eſtabliſhed by patent of Charles II. 
is college conſiſts of a preſident, two cenſors, a ſecretary, and the 
ordinary ſociety of fellows. They have ſimilar rights and privileges 
with thoſe of the Engliſh college. 

COLLEGE, Sion, or the college of the London clergy, was for- 
merly a religious houſe, next to a ſpittal, or hoſpital, and now it 
is a compolition of both, viz. a college for the clergy of London, 
who were incorporated in 1631, at the requeſt of Dr. White, 
under the name of the preſident and fellows of Sion-college ; and an 
hoſpital for ten poor men, the firſt within the gates of the houſe, 
and the latter without. 

This callege conſiſts of a preſident, two deans, and four aſſiſtants, 
annually choſen from among the rectors and vicars of London, ſub- 
ject to the viſitation of the biſhop. | | 

COLLEGE de propagande fide, was founded at Rome, in 1622, by 
Gregory XV. and enriched with ample revenues. It conſiſts of 
thirteen cardinals, two prieſts, one monk, and a ſecretary ; and 
was deligned for the propagation and maintenance of the Romiſh 
religion in all parts of the world. The funds of this college have 
been very con 2 augmented by Urban VIII. and many pri- 
vate donations. 
gether with a variety of books ſuitcd to their ſeveral appointments. 

2 


Miſſionaries are ſupplied by this inſtitution, to- 


a 


thus re-eſtabliſh them in their natural union. 


Seminaries for their inſtruction are ſupported by it, i 


- owe . da m 
of charitable eſtabliſhments conne&ed with, and ; nee 
main object of it's inſtitution, conducive to the 


COLLEGE, Greſham, a college founded by Sir Th 
who built the Royal Exchange; a moiety of the — — 
he gave in truſt to the mayor and commonalty of London N 
ſuccellors for ever; and the other moiet : Meir 


to the com 
cers ; the firſt to find four able ens bs read on , = 
nomy, muſic, and geometry ; and the laſt, three or more able — 


to read rhetoric, civil law, and phyſic; a lecture u 
ject is to be read in term time, Soy day, except "ar ogra * 
tin, in the forenoon, and the ſame in Engliſh in the aftern aL 
only the muſic lecture is to be read alone in Engliſh. Th 2 
turers have each fifty pounds per annum. e 
COLLEGE of heralds, commonly called the Herald's O 
corporation founded by charter of king Richard III. w 
them ſeveral privileges, as to be free from ſublidies, 


lice, a 
O granted 


tolls 
&c. They had a ſecond charter from king Edwar 17 


1 d VI. 
houſe built near Doctor's Commons, by the earl of Derby ke 
reign of king Henry VII. was gi oy 


| | ven them by the d 
3 in the reign of queen Mary, which houſe is _ by 
uilt. : 


COLLEGE of heralds, in Scotland, conſiſts of Lyon k; 
ſix heralds, * ſix purſuivants, and a number of pers. a IA 
COLLEGIANS, in church hiſtory, religious ſocieties, or clubs, 
among the Dutch, conſiſting of perſons of various profeſſions; 
— agreeing, that the ſcriptures are the writings of men in. 
pired. 
; Eery one, females exeepted, has the ſame liberty of expound. 
ing the ſcriptures, praying, &c. They have no particular mini 
ſter, but each officiates as he is diſpoſed. They never baptize 
without dipping. 
COLLEGIATE churches, thoſe which, though no biſhops ſee 
yet have the retinue of the biſhop, the canons and prebends. 
Such are, among us, Weſtminſter, Windlor, Rippon, Wolverhamy- 
ton, Southwell, Mancheſter, &c. governed by deans and Chapters 
Sce DEAN and CHAPTER. : 
There are two kinds of theſe collegiate churches, ſome of royal 
foundation, others of eccleſiaſtical foundation: each of them 
in matters of divine ſervice, are regarded in the ſame manner 23 
cathedrals. 
There are even ſome callegiate churches which have epiſcopal 
rights; ſome of theſe churches were anciently abbies, which in 
time were ſecularized. 


CULLET,; among jewellers, denotes the horizontal face or 
plane at the bottom of brilliants. 


COLLET, in glaſs-making, is that part of glaſs veſſels which 
licks to the iron inſtrument wherewith the metal was taken out 


- x melting pot: theſe are afterwards uſed for making of green 
glaſs. 


COLLETICS, in medicine, ſuch remedies as join and glue 
together the ſeparated parts, or lips, of a wound or ulcer, and 


See AGGLUTI- 
NANr. 


COLLICLE, in anatomy, is applied to the CARUNCUL-=Z l4- 
chrymates. 

COLLIERS, are veſſels employed to carry eoals from one port 
to another; and afford an excellent nurſery for ſeamen. 

COLLIERY, or coaL-work. The moſt remarkable we ever 
had, was that wrought in Burrow-Stoneneſs, under the ſea : it be- 
longed to the earl of Kincairdin's family, and was wrought many 
years to the great profit of the owners, and the wonder of all who 
ſaw it; but at length an unexpected high tide drowned the whole 
at once, and the Jabourers, not having time to eſcape, periſhed 
in it. 

COLLIGENDUM bona defuncti, literæ ad. See ADMIS1- 
STRATION. 

COLLIMATION, ine of, in a teleſcope, is a line paſſing 
through the interſection of thoſe wires which are fixed in the focus 
of the object-glaſs, and the center of the ſame glaſs. It is allo 
called the line of fight, 

COPLINSONIA, a genus of the diandria monzoynia Claſs. 
The corolla conſiſts of a ſingle unequal petal ; the tube is a conico 
cylindraceous ſhape, and is much larger than the cup; the limb is 
quadrific and erect; one of the ſegments very long, and divided 
into other ſmaller, ramoſe, and capillary /aciniz ; the ſegment op- 
polite to this is very ſmall, emarginated, and acute; the lateral 
ones are oppoſite to one another, and not erect, intire, and very 


ſmall. The ſecd is ſingle, of a globular figure, and is contained 
in the bottom of the cu 


COLLIQUAMEN'T UM, in natural hiſtory, an extreme tranſ- 
parent fluid in an egg, obſervable after two or three days incubation, 
containing the firſt rudiments of the chick. © It is included in one 
of it's own proper membranes, diſtinct from the albumen, Harvey 
calls it the oculus. | 

COLLIQUATION, in phyſic, a term applicd to the blood, 
when it loſes it's craſis, or balſamic texture; and to the ſolid parts, 
when they waſte away by means of the animal fluids flowing of 
through the ſeveral glands, and particularly thoſe of the kin, 
faſter than they ought ; which occaſions fluxes of many kinds, but 
moſtly profuſe, greaſy, and clammy ſweats. 

COLLIQUATION, in chemiſtry, is applied to animal, vegetable, 
and mineral ſubſtances, tending towards fuſion, or diſſolution. 

COLLIQUATIVE fever, in phylic, /a fever attended with 2 
diarrhoea, or N ſweats, proceeding from colliquation. 

COLLISEUM. See the article ColisEUu. 

COLLISION, the ſtriking of one hard body againſt another, 
or the friction or percuſſion of bodies moving violently mo - 
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ferent directions, and daſhing againſt each other. Sce PERCUS- 


COLLOQUIUM, in law, a talking together, or affirming 


of a thing, laid in declarations for words in actions of flander, 


* OLLUCIANISTX, in church hiſtory, an appellation 
given to the Arians, from the martyr Lucian, a preſbyter of An- 
7 | 

COLLURIO, in ornithology, a name by which ſome call the 
butcher-bird. See LAanivs. 

COLLUSION, in law, a ſecret underſtanding between two 
parties, who plead or proceed fraudulently againſt each other, to the 
rejudicc of a third perſon. In the canon law, «llufion, in matters 
of benefices, vacates the benefice, and incapacitates the perſon from 
holding any benefice at all, 

COLLUTHIANS, in church hiſtory, a religious ſect which 
aroſe in the ſixth century, on occaſion of the indulgence thewn 
to Arius by Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria : they held that 
God was not the author of the evils and afflictions of this life, 


5 
N COLLUTION, callutis, in medical writers, is ſometimes uſed 
for the waſhing of the mouth, particularly when done to clean 
or faſten bad or looſe teeth; or free the gums, &c. from ulcers. 
COLLYBUS, yoMuts;, in antiquity, the ſame with what is 
now called the rate of EXCHANGE, 
COLLYRZ, or CoLLyR1DEs, in antiquity, a certain orna- 
ment of hair, worn by the women on their necks. It was made 
up in the form of the ſmall, roundiſh cakes, called yonavper, col- 


re. 

; COLLYRIDIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect, towards the cloſe 
of the fourth century, denominated from a little cake, called by 
the Greeks uoMugdizy collyridia, which they offered to the Virgin 
Mary. 

COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topical remedy for diſorders of 
the eyes; deſigned to cool and repel hot, ſharp humours, which 
they do more effectually, if aſſiſted by the inward uſe of diuretics 
at the ſame time. 

There are two kinds of collyriums; the one liquid, the other 
dry. Liquid collyriums, v3poymnzgr, are compoſed of ophthalmic 
powders in water; as roſe- water, plantain-water, that of fennel, 
eyebright, &c. wherein they diſſolve tutty, white vitriol, or ſome 
other proper powder. 

The dry collyria, Ey22y0Ms8un, are troches of rhaſis, ſugar- 


candy, iris, tutty prepared, &c. blown into the eye with a little 
IPC. 


COLLYRIUM 1s allo a name given to unguents uſed for the ſame 


purpole z as unguent of tutty, and ſeveral others. 

COLLYRIUM is alſo a denomination given, though improperly, 
to ſome liquid medicines uſed againſt venęreal ulcers. 

COLMESTRE, in zoology, the name of a bird of the lagspus 
kind, more uſually called et:ms, and ſuppoſed not to differ from 
the /agspus, otherwiſe than by it's changing it's colour in the ſum- 
mer months. 

COLOBIUM, z, from vv, I mutilate, among the an- 
cients, an upper garment without fleeves, longer than the tunic. 

COLOBOMA, in medical writers, is uſed for the preternatural 
growing together of the lips, or eyelids, or for the adheſion of the 
cars to the head. 


COLOCASIA, in botany, a name given to the great Egyptian 
arum, Sce ARUM, wwake-robin. . 

COLOCOLO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, called alſo there 
caſſi!!, and by ſome authors, the water raven, 627 fluviatilis. It 
is very much of the ſhape of a common raven, but it is truly an 
amphibious bird, living more of it's time under water than in the 
ar; it is black in colour; it's neck is remarkably long; and it 
ſecds on fiſh, which it hunts under water, as they do one another ; 
it feeds likewiſe on frogs, ſerpents, and ſhell-fith. 


COLOCYNTHIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 


of the gourd kind, of which there are many ſpecies, the Coo 


QUINTIDA of the ſhops being the pulp of one of them. In the 
unnæ an diſtribution, it is a ſpecies of the CUCUMBER, or cucumis. 
The characters which diſtinguiſh this genus from the others of the 
lame clals, are, that the leaves are very deeply divided, and the fruit 
1s not catable, but of an intolerable bitternels. 

COLOGNE earth, a ſubſtance uſed in painting, as a water-C0- 
Jour, much approaching to amber in it's ſtructure, and of a deep 
3 It has been generally eſteemed a genuine earth, but has 

en diſcovered to contain a great deal of vegetable matter, and, in- 

eed, it is a very ſingular ſubitance. | 

It is dug in Germany and France : 
painting, in London, ar 
very plentifully ; 


the quantities conſumed in 
are brought trom Cologne, where it is found 
"= Ny; but our own kingdom 1s not without it, it being 

nd near Birmingham, and on Mendip hills in Somerſetthire ; but 


What has been yet found there is not fo pure or fine, as that im- 
ported from Cologne. | 


COLON, in anatomy, the ſecond of the three large inteſtines, 

called inteſtina craſſa. 
4 rr. — this is at the circumference of the {mall inteſ- 
ede 8 = y convoluted and flexuous, variouſly, in a ſtrange 
wy . ea eginning is above the termination of the thum, and 
Io Brag - 2 It is conuected with the os ili, the right 
final) Mn | Bop 2 the ſtomach, the ſpleen, and 
it's 3 is the rms Fl f - $4 8 Tens 
icaments term; Sreateſt o chat of any inteſtine. It has t ree 
Iminating in the vermiform proceſs that runs longi— 


t . . . 4 5 . . : 
wr hor N allo certain External adipoſe abend, 
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which ſerve to lubricate it. The connivent valves are larger in this 
than in any other of the guts, and the coats it is compoſed of are 
ſtronger than in the ſmall guts. 

CoLon, in grammas, 2 point or character marked thus [: J, 
ſhewing the preceding ſentence to be ꝓerfect or intire; only that 
ſome remark, farther illuſtration, or other matter connected there- 
with, is ſubjorned, 

According to a late ingenious author, the c9/on differs from the 


ſemicolon, &c. in ſerving to diſtinguiſh thoſe conjuntt members of a 


ſentence, which are capable of being divided into other members; 
whereof one at leaſt is a conjunct. 

Thus, in the ſentence, As we cannot diſcern the ſhadow moving 
along the dial. plate, ſo the advances we make in knowledge are only per- 
ceided by the diflance gane ber; the two members being both ſimple, 
are only ſeparated by a comma: in this, as we perceive the ſhadow 
to have model, but did not perecide it moving; fo our advances in un— 
derſtanding, in that they conſiſt of fuch minute ſleps, are only perceiv- 
alle by the diſtance ; the ſentence being divided into two equal parts, 
and thoſe conjunct ones, ſince they include others; we ſeparate 
the former by a ſemicolon, and the latter by commas : but in this, 
as we perceive the ſhadsw to have moved along the dial, but did nit per- 
ceive it muving ; und it apfears the graſs has grown, though nelody 
ever ſaw it grow: ſs the advances we make in knywedge, as they con- 


fiſt of ſuch minute ſteps, are auly percervable by the diſtance. The ad- 


vancement in knowledge 18 compared to the motion of a ſhadow, 
and the growth of grals; which compariſon divides the ſentence 


into two principal parts: but fince what is ſaid of the movement 


of the ſhadow, and likewiſe of the growth of graſs, contains two 
ſimple members, they are ſeparated by a ſemicolon ; conſequently 
a higher pointing is required to ſeparate them from the other 
part of the ſentence, which they are oppoſed to: and this is a 


celan. 


COLONEL, in military affairs, the commander in chief of a re- 
giment, whether horſe, toor, or dragoons. A colnel may lay 
any officer in his regiment under arreſt, but muſt apprize his general 


of it; he is not allowed a guard, but only a centry from the quarter- 
uard, . 


CoLONEL-=lieutmnant, is he who commands a regiment of guarde, 


whereof the king, prince, or other perſon of the firſt eminence, is 
colonel. 


Theſe coEnel-licutenants have always a cz/oncl's commiſſion, and 
are uſually general officers. 

COLONEL, /teutenant, is the ſecond officer in a regiment, who is 
at the head of the captains, and commands in the abſence of the 
calanel. Lieutenant-cs/one/ of horſe or dragoons, is the firſt captain 
of the regiment. ; 

COLONNADE, in architeQure, a periſtyle of a circular figure; 
or a ſeries of columns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within 
fide. 

CoLONNADE, ply/tyle, is that whoſe numbers of column is too 
great to be taken in by the eye at a ſingle view. Such is the c9- 
lannude of the palace of St. Peter's at Rome, conſiſting of 284. 
columns of the Doric order, each above four feet and an half di- 
ameter, all in Tiburtine marble. - 

COLONUS, an huſbandman, or villager, who was bound to 
pay yearly a certain tribute, or at certain times of the year, to plough 
ſome part of the lord's land; and from hence comes the word 
clan, the Dutch 3. 

COLONY, calenia, 'a company of people tranſplanted into a 
remote province, in order to cultivate and inhabit it. 5 

Calauies are of three ſorts: the firſt are thoſe that ſerve to eaſe 
and diſcharge the inhabitants of a country, where the people are 
become too numerous; the ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſned by victorious 


princes in the middle of vanguiſhed nations, to keep them in 


awe and chedicnce ; and the third fort are thoſe eltablithed for the 
promotion of trade, called co/7ntes ot commerce ; ſuch are thoſe 
eſtabliſhed by European nations in ſeveral parts of Alta, Africa, and 
America, | 

COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black reſin, or turpentine, 
boiled in water, and afterwards dried; or, which 1s {till better, 
the caput martuum remaining after the diſtillation of the ætherial 
oil, being further urged by a more intenſe and long continued 
hre. | | 

When colphony, thus prepared, is treated with a fire of ſup- 
preſſion, it yields a thick oil along with a heavy, acid water, which 
diſcovers the nature and genuine properties of a reſin. Whatever 
virtues, therefore, c:{zphiny is polletied of, may be aſcribed to the 
energy of theſe two pinciples, combined and blended into one com- 
mon ſubſtance. 

Colophany reduced to powder is of ſingular advantage in ſurgery, 
in caſes where the bones are laid bare, or the perioſteum, tendons, 
and muſcles injured by burns, corroſions, contuſions, punctures, 


lacerations, or partial diviſions. It alſo prevents defluxions of ſe— 


rum on the joints, and induces cicatrices, and checks the fungous 
excreſcences of ulcers, if applied in the fame manner. Beſides it's 
drying, conſolidating, and lenitive qualities, it is an ingredient in 
ſeveral plaiſters and ointments. But it's chief ule is in the cure of 
venereal complaints, ſeminal weakneſſes, the whites, &c. 

COLOQUINTIDA, or CoLocyNnTHIs, uſually called bitter 
apple ; the fruit of a plant of the ſame name, brought from the 
Levant ; about the bignefs of a large orange. 

This word comes from 0 ne, a name which was given it, 


\ becauſe it yonuny vivel, moves the belly. 
It's colour is a fort of golden brown: it's infide is full of ker- 


nels, which are to be taken out before the cal be uſed, The 
pulp 1s intolerably bitter. f 


Colsquiritida is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, but moſtly in of - 
| 7 A n qa} 
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cinal compoſitions; the violence of it's operation rendering it un- 
ſafe to be given inwardly in extemporaneous preſcriptions, except 
with great caution. 

It enters, as an ingredient, into the confectis hamec, and moſt of 
the purging pills, called pillule cortice ; and in ſuch caſes as require 
briſk purging, is attended with great ſucceſs. But it requires 
proper management, as it is one of the moſt violent purgative 
drugs known; inſomuch that it excoriates the paſſages to that 
degree, as ſometimes to bring away blood, and induce a ſuper- 

urgation. Sometimes it is taken boiled in water, or ſmall beer, 
in obſtructions of the menſes; which, in ſtrong conſtitutions, is 
often attended with ſucceſs. Some women have made uſe of it, in 
the ſame manner, in the beginning of pregnancy, to procure 
abortion ; which it often effects by the violence of it's operation. 
The powder of coloquintida is ſometimes uſed externally, with aloes, 
&c. in unguents, emplaſters, &c. with remarkable ſucceſs againſt 
worms; and ſome, for the ſame purpoſe, recommend . 
of the pulp, given clyſterwife. In the iliac paſſion, clyſters of calo- 
quintida have been found of ſervice, after moſt other medicines 
have failed. 

COLORATURA, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to denote all 
ſorts of variations, trillos, diminutions, &c. that can render a 


long agreeable. ; 

GOLORISATION, or COLORATION, in pharmacy, a term 
2 to the ſeveral changes of colour which bodies undergo in 
the various operations of nature, or art; as by fermentations, lo- 
tions, coctions, calcinations, &c. 

COLORITES, in eccleliaſtical hiſtory, a congregation of Au- 
guſtin monks inſtituted about 1539) and fo called from Coloerito, a 
mountain near Morano, in Calabria, where a church was erected 
to the Virgin Mary. 

COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of enormeus, or gigantic ſize. 

The moſt eminent of this kind was the co/z/us of Rhodes, one of 
the wonders of the world, a brazen ſtatue ot Apollo, fo high, that 
ſhips paſſed with full ſails betwixt it's legs. It was the workman- 
ſhip of Chares, a diſciple of Lyſippus ; who ſpent twelve years in 
making it: it was at length overthrown by an earthquake, after 
having ſtood forty-ſix years. It's height was 105 feet; there were 


few people who could fathom it's thumb, &c. Some critics are of 


opinion, that the calaſſus of Rhodes gave it's own name to the 
pn amongſt whom it ſtood: hence they ſuppoſe, that the Co- 
oſſians in ſcripture, to whom St. Paul wrote his epiſtle, are in 
reality the inhabitants of Rhodes. 
en the Saracens became poſſeſſed of the iſland, A. D. 672, 
the ſtatue was found proſtrate on the ground: they ſold it to a Jew, 
who loaded goo camels with the braſs, which amounted to 
1720,0001b, weight. 

COLOSTRUM, or CoLosrRA, in medicine, the firſt milk 
of any animal after bringing forth young, called in common bea/t- 
ings. 

This milk is generally cathartic, and purges off the mecanium ; 
thus ſerving both as an aliment and medicine, 

This name is likewiſe given to a diſeaſe, which this thick co- 

lated milk ſometimes occaſions. _ 

An emulſion prepared with turpentine, diſſolved with the yolk of 
an egg, is ſometimes alſo called by this name. 0 

COLOUR, Corox, in phyſiology, an inherent property in 
light, exciting different vibrations, according to the different mag- 
nitude of it's parts, in the fibres of the optic nerve ; which, being 
propagated to the ſenſorium, affe ct the mind with different ſenſa- 


tions; or, according to others, it is only the reflection of light, 


variouſly changed by _ bodies, or even light itſelf. 

The philoſophers before Sir Iſaac Newton's time ſuppoſed, 
that all light, in paſſing out of one medium into another of dif- 
ferent denſity, was gre refracted in the ſame or like circum- 
{ſtances : but that great philoſopher hath diſcovered, that it is not 
ſo ; but, that there are different - of light; and that each 
ſpecies is diſpoſed both to ſuffer a different degree of refrangibility 
in paſſing out of .one medium into another, and to excite in us 
the idea of a different colaur from the reſt; and that bodies appear 
of that colour which ariſes from the compoſition of the colours the 
ſeveral ſpecies they reflect are diſpoſed to excite.” His doctrine 
is as follows: | 

It is found by experience, that rays, or beams of light, are com- 

ſed of particles very heterogeneous, or diſſimilar to each other: 
i. e. ſome of them, as it is highly probable, are larger, and others 
leſs. For a ray of light, as FE, (plate 116, fig. 5,) being received 
on a refracting ſurface, as A D, in a dark place, is not wholly re- 
fracted to L; but it is ſplit, as it were, and diffuſed into ſeveral 
radioli, or little rays, ſome whereof are refracted to L, and others 
to the other intermediate points between L and G; i. e. thoſe par- 
ticles of the light which are the moſt minute, are of all others the 
moſt eaſily and moſt conſiderably diverted, by the action of the 
refraQting ſurface, out of their rectilinear courſe towards L; and 
with reſpect to the reſt, as each exceeds another in magnitude, ſo 
is it with more difficulty, and leſs conſiderably, turned out of it's 
right line to the points between L and G. 

ow, each ray of light, as it differs from another in it's degree of 
refrangibility, ſo does it differ from it in colour ; this is warranted 
by numerous experiments. Thoſe particles, v. gr. which are moſt 
refrated, are found to conſtitute a ray of a violet colour, i. e. in 
all probability, the moſt minute particles of light, thus ſeparately 
impelled, excite the ſhorteſt vibrations in the retzna ; which are 
thence propagated by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the 
brain, there to excite the ſenſation of violet colour; as being the 
molt duſky and languid of all colours. 

Again, thoſe particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſtitute 

a radiolus, or ray of a red colour; i. e. the largeſt particles of 
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light excite the longeſt vibrations in the retina; fo 
the ſenſation of i n 
or Rag — colour, the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all 

The other particles, being in like manner ſ. : 
their reſpective — into little rays, — = omg ring to 
vibrations, and thus occaſion the ſenſations of the — ws 
lours a much = the — manner as the ſeveral vibrations of 24 
according to their re ive magnitudes ite ROY 
22 — aer 8 e 

o this it ma ed, that not only the i 
notable colours of "ud, yellow, blue, &c. hive thn tht 
the different magnitude and refrangibilit 
the intermediate degrees or ſhades of the 
up to green, or red down to yellow, &c. 

Further, the colours of thele little rays, not being an 8 
tious modifications thereof, but connate, primitive, nl 
properties; as conſiſting, in all 3 in the magnitudes & 
their parts, mult be perpetual and immutable ; i. e. they cannot ha 
changed by * * refraction or reflection, or any modificat; 
whatſoever. is is confirmed by abundance of experiments wa 

There may be ſecondary colours produced by compoſition, lik 
the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homogeneal light 20 6 
the ſpecies or appearance of the calaur ; but not as the 3 
or immutability thereof. Thus yellow and blue make green; rcd 
and yellow, orange; orange and yellowiſh green, yellow : and ; 
the general, if any two colours be mixed, which in the ſeries of 
thoſe generated by the priſm, are not too far apart; from the; 
mixture there reſults that colour, which in the ſaid fories is found 
in the mid-way between them: but thoſe ſituated at tco great 
diſtance do not produce the ſame effect. | ON 

The moſt extraordinary compoſition is that of whiteneſs : tor 10 
this, all the primary colours above mentioned are required; and 
theſe to be mixed in a certain degree. Hence it is that white Is 
the ordinary colour of light; light being nothing elſe but a confuſ-4 
aſſemblage of rays of all colours. S 

If the rays of different colours do thus begin to be ſeparated by 
one refraction of one ſingle ſurface, that ſeparation is much promc- 
ted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to the eye by a double refraGiion 
This is obſerved in the two ſurfaces of any glaſs, provided thoſe 
ſurfaces be not parallel; but, of all others, it is moſt {enliblc in 
the two faces of a triangular priſm; the phænomena whereof 
as they are the touchſtone of all theories ot cours, and as th 
contain the foundation of that here delivered, we ſhall lay down ld 
follows. | 

1. The rays of the ſun, tranſmitted through a triangular 
priſm, exhibit an image of various colours (the chief whereot are 
red, yellow, green, blue, and violet) on the oppoſite wall. 

The reaſon is, that the differently coloured rays are ſeparated by 
refraction : for the blue rays, v. gr. marked with the dotted lines 
( plate 116, fig. b), which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt by 
the firlt retraCtion in dd, of the ſide c a of the priſm abc (as alto 
in the firſt ſurface of the globe of water ab c, Fg. 7), are ſtill 
farther ſeparated in the other ſide of the priſm bc (as alſo in their 
egreſs out of the globe abc) by a ſecond refraction in ce, in the 
ſame direction as in the former: whereas, on the contrary, in the 
plain glaſs a 6c f, fig. 9, (as allo in the priſm ge, fig. 8, now placed 
in another ſituation) thoſe blue rays which begin to be ſeparated 
from the reſt in the firſt ſurface, in 4d, by a ſecond refraction, the 
contrary way, pals out parallel, i. e. remix with all the calsur of 
the other rays. 

2. This image is not round, but oblong; it's length, when 
the priſm forms an angle of 60 or 65 degrees, being five times it's 
breadth. The reaſon is, that ſome of the rays are refracted more 
than others; and by that means, they exhibit ſeveral images of the 
ſun, extended lengthwiſe, inſtead of one. 

4 Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned farther from the 
rectilinear courſe, than thoſe Which exhibit red; thoſe which ex- 
hibit green, farther than thoſe which exhibit yellow; but of all 
others, thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt : accordingly, if the 
priſm through which the light is tranſmitted be turned about it's 
axis ſo that the red, yellow, green, &c. rays be projected in order, 
through a narrow aperture into another priſm, placed at the diſtance 
of about twelve fect; the yellow, green, &c. rays, though falling 
through the ſame aperture, in the fame manner, and on the ſame 
point of the ſecond priſm, will not be refracted to the ſame place as 
the red, but to a point at ſome diſtance from it; on that {ide to 
which the rotation 15 made. | 
This is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls the experimentum crucis : be: 
ing that which led him out of the difficulties into which the firſt 

znomenon, &c. had thrown him; and plainly ſhewed a dit- 
erent degree of refrangibility, and a different colour correſponding 
thereto in the rays of light; and that yellow rays, v. g. are more 
refracted than red ones, green ones more than yellow ones, and 
blue and violet ones moſt of all. 

4. The colours of coloured rays well ſeparated by the priſm, are 
not at all changed or deltroyed by paſſing through an il uminated 
medium, nor by their mutual decuſſation, their bordering on a deep 
ſhadow, nor their being reflected from any natural body, or refracted 
through any one in a place howſoever obſcure. 

The reaſon is, that colours are not modifications ariling from re- 
fraction or reflection, but immutable properties; and ſuch as be- 
long to the nature of the rays. 

. 5. An aſſemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, collected 
either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a concave mik 
ror, or in any other manner, form what we call whitenels ; yet 


ſtinct and 


r riſe from 
of the rays; but allo 


ame celoury as of yellow 


permanency, 


each of theſe, after the decuſſation, becoming ſeparated, again ex- 


hibits it's mw colour: for, as the ray was white before it's parts 
were ſeparat 


by refraQtion ; ſo, the parts being remixed, it be- 
comes 
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ite again: and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
22 — ons another, but are only interſperſed. : 

6. If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely on the inner ſur- 
face of a priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be violet ; thoſe tranſ- 
n_ rays were coloured before any ſeparation ; and by how 
much they are the more refrangible, by ſo much they are the more 
eaſily reflected; and by that means are ſeparated. : 

If two hollow priſms, the one filled with a blue fluid, the other 
ith a red one, be joined together, they will be opake; though 
rt, be tranſparent. 
_ one ranſniting none but blue rays, and the other none 
2ut red ones, the two togetner will tranſmit none at all. 

8. All natural bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed through a | 

riſm held to the eye, appear fimbriated, or bordered, on one ſide 
with red and yellow, and on the other with blue violet. For thoſe 
brig are the extremes of entire images, which the rays of any 
- kind, as they are more or leſs refracted, would exhibit nearer, or 
at a greater diſtance from the real place of the object. | ; 

9. If two priſms be ſo placed, as that the red of the one, and 
the purple of the other, meet together, in a paper fit for the pur- 
poſe, encompaſſed with darknels, the image will appear pale; 
and if viewed through a third priſm, held to the eye at a proper 
diſtance, it will appear double; the one red, the other purple. 

In like manner, if two powders, the one perfectly red, the 
other blue, be mixed; any little body covered _ deeply with 
this mixture, and viewed through a priſm held to the eye, will 
exhibit a double 1mage, the one red, and the other blue : be- 
cauſe the red and purple of blue rays are ſeparated by theit unequal 
refraction. a | 

10. If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens, be received on 
a paper before they meet in a focus, the contines or boundary of 
light and ſhadow will appear tinged with a red colour; but if they 
be received beyond the focus, with a blue one. 

Becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the red rays, being ſomewhat more re- 
fracted, are the higher; but, in the ſecond, after decuſſation in the 
focus, the blue ones. : : 

11. If the rays about to paſs through either fide of the pupilla, 
be intercepted by the interpoſition of any opake _ near the 
eye; the extremes of bodies, placed as if viewed through a priſm, 
will appear tinged with colours ; though they are not very vivid. 

For, then, the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the pupil, will 
be ſeparated by refraction into colours ; without being diluted with the 
admixture of the intercepted rays, which would be refracted in a 
different manner. And hence it is, that a body viewed through a 
paper pierced with two holes, appears double, and alſo tinged with 
colours. 

CoLouss of thin laminæ, or plates. As rays of different colours 
are leparated by the refraction of priſms, and other thick bodies; 
ſo are they ſeparated, though in a different manner, in the thin 
lamellæ, or plates of any pellucid matter, v. gr. in the bubbles raiſed 
in water, thickened by ſoap, &c. For all /amellz, under a, deter- 
minate thickneſs, tranſmit rays of all colours, without reflecting 
any at all: but, as they increaſe in thickneſs, in arithmetical pro- 
portion, they begin to reflect, firſt, blue rays; then, in order, 
green, yellow, and red, all pure : then again, blue, green, yellow, 
red, more and more mixed and diluted ; till, at length, arriving at 
a certain thickneſs, they reflect rays of all colours perfectly inter- 
mixed, viz. white. | 

But, in whatſover part a lender lamella reflects any one colour, 
v. gr. blue, or violet, in that part it always tranſmits the oppoſite 

colour, v. gr. red, or yellow. 

A colour of the firſt order is the moſt vivid of any; and, ſucceſ- 
ſively, the vividneſs of the colour increaſes, as the quantity of the 
order increaſes: the more the thickneſs of the plate is increaſed, 
the more colours it reflects; and thoſe of more different orders. 
In ſome plates, the colours will vary as the the poſition of the eye 
varies; in others it is permanent. | 

COLOURS of natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different co- 
leurs, as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect rays of this or that ca- 
bur alone; or of this or that colour more abundantly than any 
other; hence bodies appear of that colaur which ariſes from the 
mixture of the reflected rays. See BoDy. 

All natural bodies conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent lamelle ; 
which, if they be ſo diſpoſed, with regard to each other, as that 
there happen no reflections or refractions in their interſtices, thoſe 
bodies become pellucid, or tranſparent; but if their intervals be ſo 
large, and thoſe filled with ſuch matter; or ſo empty (with regard 
to the denſity of the parts themſelves) as that there happen a num- 
ber of reflections and refractions within the body; the body, in that 
caſe, becomes opake. 

The rays which are not reflected from an opake body, penetrate 
to it; and there ſuffering innumerable reflections and refractions, 
at length unite themſelves to the particles of the body itſelf. 

From the various colours of natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, the bigneſs of their component parts may be eſtimated : 

becauſe the parts of bodies do roperly exhibit the ſame colour 
yo a lamella of equal thickneſs, provided the denſity in both be 
ic ſame, 

ly he Newtonian doctrine concerning the colours of bodies, as de- 
peuding on the thickneſs of thoſe lemelle, or fine plates, which 
dem their ſurfaces, is more lately confirmed by means of elec- 
cal 3 Dr. Prieſtley found, that, if theſe are received 
aa the urface of any metal, they will mark it with a ſpot, con- 
filling of all the priſmatic colours diſpoſed in concentric circles, and 
iormed by ſcales of the metal ſeparated by the force of the exploſion. 
Beſides other curious obſervations, he informs us, that when a 
pointed piece of metal is fixed oppoſite to a plain furface, the 
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nearer it is placed to the ſurface, ſo much the ſooner the colours 
appear, the cloſer do the rings ſucceed one another, and the leſs 
ſpace they occupy, and vice verſa and that the more acutely the 
wire or needle, from which the electric matter iſſues, or at which 
it enters, is pointed, ſo much greater is the number of rings that 
appears : whilſt a blunt point produces larger, but fewer rings. 

e adds, that it is of no importance, whether the ele&ric matter 
iſſue from the pointed body on the plate, or from the plate on the 
pointed body, and that the points . are coloured in con- 
centric rings to a conſiderable diſtance, but not very diſtinctly. 


| Mr. Canton likewiſe produced all the priſmatic colours from all 


| ture of other colours, Sec DYELING. 


the metals, by extending fine wires of them over the ſurface of 
pieces of plaſs; and when the wires were exploded, he obſerved 
that the glaſs was tinged with all the colours. See CIRCULAR ſpots, 
and FAIR circles. 

CoLouR of the clouds is thus accounted for by Sir Iſaac Newton. 
Concluding from a ſeries of experiments, that the tranſparent 
parts of bodies, according to their ſeveral ſizes, reflect rays of 
one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another, he hence obſerves, that 
when vapours are firſt raiſed, they are divided into parts too ſmall 
to cauſe any reflection at their ſurfaces, and therefore do not hinder 
the tranſparency of the air; but when they begin to coaleſce, in 
order to compole drops of rain, and conſtitute globules of all inter- 
mediate ſizes, cheſe globules are capable of reſſecting ſome co/2urs, 
and tranſmitting others, and thus form clouds of various colours, 
according to their ſizes. Mr. Melvil controverts this doctrine, 
- wy application to the red colour of the morning and evening 
clouds. 


For the diſtinct properties, &c. of the ſeveral colours, ſee BLAck, 
WIr E, BLus, E. See alſo RAIN ROW, &c. 

CoLou, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to the 
teints produced by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and applied. 

The principal co/ours uſed wi painters, are red and white lead or 
ceruſs ; yellow okers ; ſeveral kinds of earth, as umber, &c. beſide 
orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gamboge, lake, bice, verditer, in- 
digo, vermilion, verdegris, ivory black, biſtre, lamp black, ſmalt, 
ultramarine, and carmine ; each of which, with the manner of pre- 
paring them, their uſes, &c. ſee under their reſpective heads. 

Ot theſe colours, ſome are uſed ground in oil, others only in 
freſco, others in water, and others only for miniature. 

COLOURS, dark and light. Under theſe two claſſes the paiaters 
reduce all the colours they uſe : under light colours are comprehended 
white, and all thoſe which approach neareſt it; and under dark co- 
leurs, black, and all thoſe which are obſcure and earthy, as umber, 
biſtre, &c. | 

CoLovrs, fimple and mineral, is another diviſion among the pain- 
ters: under ſimple colours, they range all thoſe uſed by limners, il- 
luminers, &c. extracted from vegetables; and which will not bear 
the fire: as the yellow made ot ſaffron, of French berries, &c. 
lacca, and other tinctures extracted from flowers. The reſt are 
mineral, drawn from metals, &c. and are able to bear the fire; 
theſe alone are uſed in enamelling. 

CoLouRs, changeable and permanent, is another diviſion of c:lurs : 
by changeable, are meant thoſe which depend on the ſituation of 
objects with regard to the eye; as that of taffetas, of a pigeon's 
neck, &c. The Jaſt, however, being attentively viewed with a 
microſcope, each fibre of the feathers appears compoſed of ſeveral 
little ſquares, alternately red and green ; 15 that they are really ſixed 
colours. | 

CoLOUR, in dying. There are five ſimple, primary, or mother 
colours, uſed by the dyers; from the mixture whereof all the other 
colours are formed: thele are blue, red, yellow, brown, and black; 
each of which ſee under their proper head, BIE, RED, &c. 

Of theſe colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they form the 
following colours, panſy, blue, red: from the mixture of blue and 
ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, violet, and panſy: from the ſame 
mixture of blue and crimſon-red, are formed the columbine, or 
dove-colour, purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon-vio- 
let. It —__ obſerved, that they give the name crimſon to all 
colours made with cochineal. See CRIMSON, COCHINEAL, &c. 

Of blue, and red madder, they likewiſe make a good purple, a 

r- colour, tan- calaur, and dry roſe. The ſame blue, with red 
fallin grain, makes amaranth, tan- calaur, and dry roſe. Blue, and 
half-red crimſon, compoſe tan-colour, dry roſe, a brown panſy, and 
ſurbrun. | 

Blue and yellow. Theſe two cours, mixed together, compoſe a 
yellow green, ſpring green, graſs green, laurel green, brown green, 
dark green ; as well as ſea green, parrot green, and cabbage green, 
&c. Theſe three laſt colours are to be leſs boiled than the firſt. 

Note, with regard to green, there is no ſimple ingredient or drug 
in nature that will dye it; but the ſtuffs are dyed twice; firlt iu 
blue, then in yellow. 

Blue and brown. Theſe two colours are never mixed alone ; but 
with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineal, they form 
ſeveral colours. | 

Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two colours, 
as ap ng aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat, granat-flower, 
flame-colour, &c. are made with yellow, and red of madder ; ſcarlet 
being leſs proper, as well as too dear. 

Red and brown. Of theſe two colours are formed cinnamon co- 
lours, cheſnut, muſk, bears-hair, and even purple; if the red be 
that of madder. 

Yellow and brown. The colours formed from theſe two are all 
the ſhades of feuille-morts and hair-colours. | 

It may be obſerved, that though we ſay there are no colours, or 

ſhades, made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures, it is not that none can 
be made; but only that they are more eaſily formed from the mix- 
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Logwood, infuſed in water, gives a red co/pur, Put to this a lit- 
tle ſpirit of urine, and it becomes of a fine purple; and drop in af- 
terwards a little ſpirit of ſalt, and it becomes of a pale red. 

A beautiful blue tincture may be made from filings of copper, by 
digeſting them in ſpirit of urine, hartlhorn, or the like. he ad- 
dition of oil of vitriol deſtroys the blue colour ; and a little ſpirit of 
ſalt turns it green. 

Pellucid oil of vitriol, mixed with pellucid oil of turpentine, pro- 
duces a thick red ballam. And common oil, mixed with fair wa- 


ter, by means of a little wax, and continued rubbing, turns into a 


thick white ballam, called cold cream. | 

Oil of vitriol, diſtilled from quickſilver, leaves a white powder 
behind, which, if water be poured on it, becomes yellow. 

Diſſolve quickſilver in ſpirit of nitre, and to part of it add ſpirit 
of urine, and a white powder is precipitated ; to another part of the 
ſolution add oil of tartar, and a yellow powder falls to the bottom. 

Dip a new pen in ſpirit of vitriol, and write with it on common 
blue paper, and the letters will appear red. 

A pellucid ſolution of faccharum faturni being written with on 
paper, becomes inviſible, when dried; but the bare fumes of an in- 
fuſion of quick lime, and orpiment, in water, will render the invi- 


ſible writing black and legible. 


Coroun, in heraldry. The colours generally uſed in heraldry, 


are red, blue, black, green, and purple; which, by the learned in 
that ſcience, are called gules, azure, ſuble, vert or ſFrple, and piir- 
pure, Tenne, or tawny, and ar are not ſo common. Sce cach 
colour under it's proper article, Gul ES, AZURE, VERT, SINOPLE, 
&c. As to yellow and white, called or and arge, they are metals, 
not colours. 


Theſe colours and metals are ſometimes alſo expreſſed in blazon by 


the names of precious ſtones ; and ſometimes by thoſe of planets, ore 


ſtars. Thus, or is called Sol, and topaz ; argent, Luna and pearl 
gules, Mars, and ruby; azure, Jupiter, and ſapphire ; /ab/e, Saturn, 
and diamond; vert, Venus, and emerald ; purpure, Mercury, and 
amethyſt z tenne, the dragon's-head, and hyacinth ; and ſanguzn, the 
dragon's-tail, and ſardonyx. 

OLOURS, in the military art, include the banners, flags, en- 
ſigns, &c. of all kinds, borne in an army, a fleet, or the like. Se 
FLAG, and STANDARD, : 

CoLovks are alſo uſed both in the Latin and Greek churches, 
to diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts celebrated therein. 

Five colours only are regularly admittcd in the Latin church, viz, 
white, red, green, violet, and black: the white is for the myſteries 
of our Saviour, the feaſts of the Virgin, thoſe of the angels, ſaints, 
and confeſſors; the red for the myſteries and folemnities of the holy 
ſacrament, the feaſts of the apoſtles and martyrs ; the green for the 
time between Pentecoſt and Advent, and from Epiphany to Septua- 
geſima; violet in Advent, Chriſtmas, in vigils, rogations, and in 


votive maſſes in time of war: laſtly, black for the dead, and the ce- ; 


remonies thereto belonging. 

In the Greek church the uſe of colours is almoſt obliterated, as 
well as among us: red, among them, was the 2/2ur for Chriſtmas, 
and the dead; as black is (till tor the laſt among us. 

CoLouR, in law, is a probable, or plauſible plea ; though really 
falſe in itſelf; and only calculated to draw the trial of the cauſe from 
the jury to the judge ; for which reaſon it ought to be matter in law, 
or doubtful to the jurors. | 

Corouss, celres, in the ancient muſic, was uſed to ſignify the 
muſica] ſpecies belonging to a genus. 

The ancients reckoned three genera, and fix cours, in mulic ; 
that is, ſo many different divilions of the dzatefſarmm, or fourth. 

CoLovk of office, is when ſome unjuſt action is done, under 
countenance of office, or authority. 

To CoLouR ftrangers goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner 
to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name. Be 

COLOURING, in painting, the manner of applying, and con- 
ducting the colours of a picture; or the mixture of lights and ſha- 
dows, formed by the various c2{surs employed in painting. The 
colouring is one of the principal branches in painting. 

De Piles obſerves, that the word calouring, in it's confined ſenſe, 
is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory- piece; ſcarce at all to a landſcape, 
He adds, that the term c-/zuring relates more immediately to the 
carnations than any thing elle. 

The colouring, in it's general ſenſe, takes in whatever relates to 
the nature and union of colours ; their agreement or antipathy ; as 
alſo how to uſe them to advantage in light and ſhadow, ſo as to 
thew a relievo in the figures, and a linking of the ground; what re- 
lates to the aerial * 1. e. the diminution of colours by 
means of the interpoſition of air; the various accidents and circum- 
ſtances of the luminary and the medium; the different lights, both 
of the bodies illuminating and rfluminated; their reflections, ſha- 
dows, different views, with regard either to the polition of the eye, 
or the object; what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweetneſs, &c. 
in paintings well coloured the various manners of colouring, both in 
figures, landſcapes, &c. 

CoLouRING, daftrine of. Colours are conſidered, either in re- 
ſpect of their uſe, or their ceconomy and diſpoſition. 

1. With regard to their uſe. They are either in oil, or water: 
thoſe in oil, again, may either be conſidered with a view to their 
preparation, or application. ; 

he painter is to manage his cours in ſuch a manner, as that 
they be accommodated to the effects of the great parts of light and 
colour: that the ſtrong colours lead to the ſoft ones, and make them 
more looked at ; bringing them forwards, or keeping them back, 
according to the ſituation, and the degree of force required. 
The etfects of calaurs either regard the union, or the oeconomy : 
with reſpect to the ſirſt, care mult be taken, that they be laid fo as 


_— 


Principal one: 
of the piece ; and tha 
munication of light, and the 


to be ſweetly united, under the briſkneſs of ſome 
that they participate of the prevailing light of t 
they partake of each other by the com 
help of reflection. 

For the ceconomy in managing their degrees, 
to the contraſt, or oppoſition, intervening in th 
laurs, that by a ſweet interruption, the briſkneſs, which otherwi 
fades and palls, may be raiſed to the harmony, which makes 3 
riety of colours agree; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weakneſs of { = 
by the ſtrength of others; neglecting ſome places, on pur Dan 
ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the ſight, and to enhance \ a4. er hy 
are to prevail through the piece: alſo, to the degradation bg 
the better to proportion the calaurs that fall behind, ſoine of the — 
kind are to be preſerved in their purity, as a ſtandard for thoſe oy 
ried afar off to be compared by, in order to juſtify the diminution 
regard mult always be had to the quality of the air, which vera 
loaded with vapours, weakens the c/3urs more than when clear pr 
the ſituation of the claurs, where care muſt be taken, that the ureſ 
and the ſtrongeſt be placed before, or in the front of the lock: and 
that by their force the compound ones, which are to appear at; 
diſtance, be kept back: particularly the glazed clit : 
the firſt rank: 


regard is to he had 


e union of the 4 


to be uled in 
: lalily, to the expreſſion ot the ſubject, and the nature 
of the matters, or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, opake or tranf. 
parent, poliſhed or rough. 

COLOURING and NON-COLOURING drugs. 
diſtinguiſh their materials: the firſt are applicative, 
cate their calaurs to the matters boiled in them, or 
them; as woad, ſcarlet, green, cochineal, indigo 
ric, &c, 

The ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffs, and other mar. 
ters; and to extract the cu out of the colouring ingredients; as 
alum, ſalt or cryſtal of tartar, arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, common 
ſalt, ſal ammoniac, ſal gemmæ, agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, peas- 
flour, wheat, ſtarch, lime, and bv 
COLPISCIS, a name given to the falx Venetorum, or ſickle ſuh, 
called in Venice the marmot fiſh. 

COLT, in zoology, a young horſe. See Foar. 

CoLT-evil, a diſcale incident both to horles and geldings. It is 
an unnatural 1 welling of the yard and cods, proceeding from wind, 
or elſe through the abundance of feed in horſes. It happens to geld- 
ings for want of natural heat. After waſhing the part with luke. 
warm vinegar, it is uſual to anoint them with juice of rue mixed 
with honey, and boiled in hog's greaſe ; adding bay-leaves aud the 

owder of fenugreek. 

COLTSFOOT, 7ufilags, in botany, a genus of the ſynzencſia 
polygamia ſuper flua claſs. The common * has a long, ſlonder, 
whitiſh, tender root, with ſtalks that riſe to the height of a toot, 
which are hollow within, downy, reddiſh, and covered with leaves, 
without pedicles; theſe are long-pointed, placed alternatcly, and at 
the top of the ſtalks the flowers are produced, which being decayed, 
the other leaves appear, which are very large, a little angular, al- 
molt round, green above, and whitiſh aud downy underncath ; it 
grows in moilt places, and on the borders of rivers, brooks, ponds, 
and ditches ; and flowers in the ſpring. 

There are three ſpecics, the firſt of which is very common in 
watery places in moſt parts cf England. Ste Plate 37. Botany. 

The common ct is an excellent medicine to abate the ſhazp- 
nels of the humours, to cleanſe ulcers of the breaſt, and to facilitate 
expectoration. Many perſons troubled with an aſthma cut the 
leaves ſmall, and mix it with tobacco for {moaking, and athrm, 
that they find great benefit thereby; it is alſo thought good fo uſed 
againſt defluxions of rheums aid ſuperfluous humidities: many ac- 
count it a good cooler and healer outwardly applicd. 

CoLTsFoor, Aipme, or foreign, cacalia, in butany, a genus of 
the /yngenefta poiygamia agualrs claſs. It hath compound, tubulated, 
and funnel-ſhupcd flowers, in a cylindrical empalement. The ger- 
men becomes a ſingle oblong tecd, crowned with down. There 
are eight {pecies, 

The root, macerated in wine, and made into an eclegma, or 


nato theſe dyers 
and communi. 
palicd through 
„ madder, turme- 


che ed by irfclf, is ſaid to cure coughs. It's ſeeds pulveriſed, and 


made into a cerute, and uſed as an ointment, render the {kin ſmooth, 
and free from wrinkles. 


COLTIE, a term uſed by timber-merchants for a defect, or ble- 
miſh, in ſome of the annular circles of a tree. 

COLUBER, in zoology, the name of a very numerous genus of 
ſerpents, the abdomen of which is covered with hard cruſts, and the 
under part of the tail with ſcales, : 

COLUBRINUM lignum, ſnakewood. Sec LIN UM C, 

COLUM, in ornithology, is probably a ſpecies of crane, and 
common at Surat, in the Eaſt . they are ſaid to have a fre- 
markable fleQion in the aſpera arteria. 

COLUMBA Greenlendica, in ornithology, the ſea-TURTL E-45%'"s 
a ſpecies of the diver-kind, with three webbed toes on cach foot: it 
is a ſmall, but well-taſted fowl. 

COLUMBA marina, in ichthyology, an Eaſt Indian fil, appear- 
ing to be a ſpecies of the orbis, or moon-tiſh. It has a round head, 
and prominent cheſt, but no ſcales. 

CoLUMBA denotes allo a military order inſtituted about the year 
1739, by John I. of Caſtile. | Os, 

CoLUumBA Nachi, Noah's dove, a ſmall conſtellation in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ten ſtars. 1 

COLUM BAC, implies that part of the ag) H] which 15 be 
tween the heart, and the part next to the bark. ; 

COLUMBINA, a name applied to the common verva!n. , 

COLUMBINE, a genus of trees, of the pi . 
claſs of Linnæus, having polypetalous anomalous flowers, we 4 
fruit conſiſting of {everal capſules, collected into 2 fart e. 
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There are four ſ pecies. It is belt propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 

a nurſery bed in Augult or September, and in March following the 
lants will appear, at which time they muſt he carefully cleared of 

— and watered gently at times, if the dryneſs of the ſeaſon re- 
uires it. . . : | | 

Its medicinal virtues are various; it removes the ſcurvy, promotes 
a diſcharge of urine, and the menſes: The flowers are eſtcemed 

ood in malignant tevers, ſmall-pox, and meaſles. It's ſyrup is 
recommended in diſorders of the throat and breaſt 3 and a decoction 
of the whole herb and root in wine, with the addition of a little am- 
dergris, is preſcribed againſt impotency and barrenneſs. 

CoLUMBINE, a kind of violet-colour, called alſo dove-colour. 

COLUMBEO »2-/, is produced in Aſia, from whence it was tranſ- 
planted to Clube, a town in the ifland of Ceylon, whence it's 
name, and from whence all the Faſt Indies is ſupplied with it. 

It is brought into Europe in circular pieces of different ſizes up to 
three inches diameter 3 it's ſides are covered with a thick wrinkled 
bark, of a dark brown hue externally, but internally of a light yel- 
low. It is a root, and conſiſts of three laminæ, viz: the cortical, 
which in the larger pieces is a quarter of an inch thick; the ligne- 
ous, which is abcut half an inch; and the medullary, which forms 
the center, and is near an inch in diameter. This laſt is ſofter than 
the other parts, and when chewed ſeems to be very mucilaginous. 
Many ſmall fibres run longitudinally through it. he cortical and 
ligneous parts are divided by a circular black line. 3 

It hath an aromatic ſmell, but is diſagreeably bitter, and ſlightly 

ungent to the talte. 3 

It is almoſt a ſpeciſic in the cholera morbus, nauſea, vomiting, 
purging, diarrhoea, dyſentery, bilious fever, indigeſtion, want of 
appetite, acidity in the prime vie, and molt diſorders of the ſtomach 
and bowels. It is powertully ſedative, corroborant, and antiſeptic. 

COLUMBUS, congregation of St. is a ſociety of regular canons, 
who formerly had an hundred abbies or monalteries in the Britiſh 


iſlands. 
COLUMELLA, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the FUN- 
G1T A, a fort of-ſea-corals. 


CoLUMELLA muſculus teres, the azygo5 voulez of Albinus. 


Deſcription of the COLUMN in Architecture, Ec, 

COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar, made to ſupport and 
adorn a building, and compoſed of a bate, a ſhaft, and a capital. 
As every fulcrum is ſo much the more perfect, as it is firm, or 
carries the appearance of firmneſs ; hence all columns ought to have 
their baſe broader than themſelves. See the article BasE. 

And as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more eaſily re- 
moved out of their place than a truncated cone ; or a pyramid on the 
ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude; the figure of co/umns ought not 
to be cylindrical, but grow leſs and leſs, like a truncated cone. 
Again, as columns are more firm if their diameter bears a greater 
proportion to their height than if it bore a leſs, the greater ratio is 
to be choſen where a large weight is to be ſuſtained ; and leſs, where 
a ſmall weight is to be ſupported. Further, as the deſign of a c2- 


lumn is to ſupport a weight, it muſt never be ſuppoſed without an 
entablature. 


Columns are different in the different orders of architecture, and 
may be conſidered with regard to their matter, conſtruction, form, 
diſpoſition, and uſe. With reſpect to the order, we have 

CoLumN, Tuſcan, that which has ſeven diameters in height, and 
is the ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple of all the co/umns. See Plate 157, 
fig. 24, and the article Tuscan Order. ; 

t's diminution is one fourth ; that is, the diameter at top is three 
fourths of the diameter Juſt above the bale. 

Column, Dzric, has eight diameters in height, and it's capital 
and baſe more inriched with mouldings than the Tuſcan. It dimi- 
niſhes one fifth part of the diameter at the baſe. See Plate 157, 
fig. 25, and the article Dokic. 

Coruux, Ionic, has nine diameters in height, and differs from 
the others by the volutes in it's capital, and by it's baſe. Sze Plate 
157, fg. 26, and the article Ioxic. 

Coruux, Crinthian, the richeſt and molt delicate of all, has 
ten diameters in height, and it's capital adorned with two rows of 
leaves with caulicoles, from whence ſpring ſmall volutes. It di- 
miniſhes one ſeventh part of the diameter. Sce Plate 158, fig. 27, 
and the article CORINTHIAN. 

CoLUMN, Compgſite, has likewiſe ten diameters in height, and 
two rows of leaves in it's capital, with angular volutes like the Ionic. 

t diminiſhes one eighth part ol the diameter of the baſe. Ste Plate 
158, fig. 28, and the article ComPos1TE. 

It may be obſerved, that different authors give different heights 
nd proportions to cus of the ſame order, and that frequently 
the ſame author takes the liberty of diſpenling with his own rules; 


but the heights and proportions exhubited above are a mean between 
the extremes of all the xc t. 


Coruuss with regard ts their matter, are: 

Corum, Juſible, conprchends not only columns of various me- 
tals, and other tutible matter, as glaſs, &c. but alſo thoſe of ſtone, 
laid to be calt, the ſecret of which ſome believe to have been known 
to the ancicuts. 

Coruux, /3drazlic, that whoſe ſhafts appear to be of cryſtal ; 
being formed by a number of little threads of water, falling from 
holes made in a girt of metal, at equal diſtances, by means of a pipe 
Re 8 through the middle ol it, | Ir allo denotes a c:lumn from 
Sa ' bop proceeds a yet d c, to which the capital ſerves as a ba- 

» Whence the water deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally 
round the ſhaft, ; 

OLUMN, moulded, that made 
of divers colours, bound togeth 
OLUMN, tranſparent, an 

0. 47. Vo, I. 


by impaſtation of gravel and flints 
er with a cement. 


y column made of tranſparent matter; 
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as were thoſe of cryſtal in the theatre of Scaurus ; and thoſe of tranſ- 
parent alabaſter 1n the church of St. Mark, at Venice. 

CoLumN, water, that whole ſhaft is formed ©! a large jet d'en, 
which ſpouting out water violently from the bale, drives it within 
the tambour ol the capital, which is hollow, at in falling down 1t 
reſembles a c/umn ot liquid cryital. | 


CoLvumMNs, with regard to their conflrution: 

CoLUMN, cabled or rudented, that having projcctures in form of 
cables, in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an etfect oppoſite 
to that of a fluting, and accompanicd with a little liſt on each ſide. 

Coluux, c1 ſſul, one of ſo large a ſige as not to enter any ordon- 
nance of architecture, but deſigned to be placed ſolitary in the mid- 
dle of a ſquare, &c. Such is the Trajan con. 

ColuMN, critic, that adorned with foliages, turned fpirally 
round the thaft, or in form ot crowhs and feſtoons: they are very 
proper for decorations of theatres. 

COLUMN, cy/imdrical, that which has neither ſwelling nor dimi- 
nition. 

CoLumN, diminiſhed, that which has no ſwelling, but begins to 
taper from the baſe, in imitation of trees, 

COLUMN, geminated, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar 
and equal ſides or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, and faſ- 
tened at bottom with iron pins, and at top with cramp irons : it 
vught to be fluted, that the joints may be lets dilcernible, 

COLUMN gf j::ncry, that made of ſtrong timber-boards joined to- 
gether : it is hollow, turned in the lathe, and uſually fluted : ſuch 
are the columns vi moſt altar pieces. | 

COLUMN of maſonry is made of rough ſtone, well laid and covered 
with plaiſter ; or of bricks, laid triangularwiſe, and covered with 
ſtucco. 


CoLUMN of tambours, or bands, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſe- 


veral courſes of ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs high than the dia- 


meter of the column. 
COLUMN in truncheons, or pieces, conſiſts of two, three, or ſour 


picces of ſtone or metal, differing from the tambouts, as being 
higher than the diameter of the column. 


CoLunns with regard to their form, are: 

CoLUMNS, fluted, called alſo channelled and ſtriated columns, 
thoſe whoſe thafts are adorned with flutes or channellings, either 
from top to bottom, or only two thirds of their height. 

COLUMN, Gzthir, a round pillar, either too ſhort for it's bulk, 
or too {lender for it's height, having ſometimes twenty diameters, 
without either diminution or ſwelling, conſcquently differing widely 
from the proportions of the antique. 

CoLuMN, hermetic, a kind of pilaſter, in manner of a ferme, 
having the head of a man in lieu of a capital. It is fo called becauſe 
the ancients placed on the top of ſuch caumns the head of Mercury. 

CoLUMN, maſſive, one too ſhort for the order, the capital of 
which it bears: it likewiſe comprehends "Tuſcan and Ruſtic columns. 

CoLumMN, val, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs, it's plan being 
made oval, to reduce the projecture. 

COLUMN, paſteral, that whoſe ſhaft is formed in iraitation of a 
trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. It may be uſed in the gates 
of parks and gardens, and in the decoration of paſtoral ſcenes, 

OLUMN, polygsn2us, has ſeveral ſides or faces; the moſt regular 
have eight. 
- CoLumNn, 2 that formed of three ſerpents twiſted toge- 
ther, the heads of which ſerve as a capital: it is now called the ta- 
liſman, or enchanted column. 

CoLUMN, ſwelled, that which has a bulging in proportion to the 
height of the ſhaft. This practice obtains among the modern ar- 
chitects, but ſeems to have been unknown to the ancients. | 

COLUMN, twyſ/ted, that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round in form of a 
ſcrew, with ſix circumvolutions, being ordinarily of the Corinthian 
order. Sometimes the twilted column is in form of two or three 
{lender ſhafts twiſted round, ſo as to leave a cavity in the middle. 


CoLumNs, with regard to their diſpaſition. 

COLUMN, angular, is an inſulated one, placed in the corner of a 
portico, or inſerted in the corner of a building, or even a column that 
flanks any angle of a polygon. 

CoLUMN, attic, according to Pliny, is an inſulated pilaſter, hav- 
ing four equal faces, and of the higheſt proportion. 

COLUMNS, cantoned, are thoſe engraved in the four corners of a 
ſquare pillar, to ſupport four fprings of an arch. 

COLUMNS, coupled, thoſe diſpoſed two and two, ſo as almoſt to 
touch each other at their baſes and capitals. 

COLUMN, doubled, one column joined with another in ſuch a 
manner that the two ſhafts penetrate each other with a third of their 
diameter. #3 


CoLUMN, engaged, that which enters in a wall with one third or 
one fourth of it's diameter, 


 CoLUMNS, grzuped, thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal or ſocle, 
either by three and three, or four and four. 


COLUMN, 1n/ulated, one ſtanding free and detached from every 
other body. . 
CoLumNs, median, a name given by Vitruvius to the two co— 
lumns in the middle of a porch, which have their intercolumniation 
larger than the reſt. The term may alſo be applied to the middle 
row of calumus in a ſrontiſpiece adorned with three orders. 
COLUMN, niched, that whoſe ſhaft enters with half it's diameter 


into a wall, hollowed out for it's reception with it's plane parallel to 
the projecture of the tore. 


_ CoLumNs, with regard to their uſe. 
Theſe are either, 1ſt. Aſtronomical columns, ſuch as that at Paris, 
erected for aſtronomical obſervations. 2. Chronological column, 


that which bears ſome hiſtorical inſcription. 3. Funeral column, 
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generally bears an urn, and has it's ſhaft overſpread with ſymbols of 
grief and of 3 4. Gnomonic column, a cylinder, upon 
which the hour of the day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle: 
of theſe there are two kinds ; in the one the ſtyle is fixed, and the 
hour-lines are no more than the projection of a vertical dial upon a 
cylindrical ſurface: in the other the ityle is moveable, and the hour- 
lines are drawn to the different heights of the ſun in the different 
ſeaſons of the year. 5. Hiltorical column, that whoſe ſhaft is 
adorned with a baſſo 5 running in a ſpiral line it's whole 
height, and containing the hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. 6. 
Hollow co/umn, that which has a ſpiral ſtaircaſe, within-fide, for the 
conveniency of aſcending to the top. 7. Indicative: column, that 
which ſerves to ſhew the tides along the ſea-coaſts. 8. Inſtructive 
column, that which conveys ſome precept or inſtruction, ſuch as 
that raiſed by the ſon of Pililtratus at Athens, containing the rules 
of agriculture. 9. Itinerary column, one with ſeveral faces, placed 
in the croſſing of ſeveral roads, ſerving to ſhew the different routes 
by the inſcriptions engraved on it's ſeveral faces. 10. Lactary co- 
lumn, at Rome, a column, according to Feſtus, in the herb-market, 
in the pedeſtal of which was a cavity, wherein young children, aban- 
doned by their parents, through poverty or inhumanity, were ex- 
poſed to be educated at the expence of the public. 11. Legal co- 


lumn, among the Lacedæmonians, that erected in a public place, 


upon which were engraven the fundamental laws of the ſtate. 12. 
Limitrophous, or boundary co/umn, that which ſhews the limits of a 
kingdom, or country, conquered. Thoſe called the Columns, or 
Pillars of Hercules, are two very ſteep mountains, in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 13. Luminous column, one formed in a cylindrical frame, 
mounted and covered over with oiled paper or gauze, ſo that lights 
being diſpoſed in ranks within over each other, the whole appears to 
be on fire. 14. Manubiary column, a column adorned with trophies, 
built in imitation of trees, whereon the ſpoils of enemies were an- 
ciently hung. 15. Memorial co/umn, that raiſed on occaſion of any 
remarkable event, as the Monument in London, built to perpetuate 
the memory of the burning of that city in 1966, 16. Menian co- 
lumn, any column that ſupports a balcony, or meniana. 17. Miliary 
column, a c:lumn of marble, raiſed, by order of Auguſtus, in the 
middle of the Roman forum, from whence, as a center, the dif- 
tances of the ſeveral citics of the empire were reckoned by other 
miliary columns, diſpoſed at equal diſtances on all grand roads. 18. 
Phoſphorical column, a light houſe, built on a rock. 19. Roſtral 
column, that adorned with the beaks, or prows of ſhips, &c. erected 
either in memory of a naval victory, or in honour of ſome admiral, 
&c. 20. Statuary column, that which ſupports a ſtatue. 21. Sym- 
bolical column, that repreſenting by ſymbols ſome particular coun- 
try, or ſome memorable action. 22. I tiumphal column, that erec- 
ted by the ancients in honour of an hero; the joints of the ſtones or 
contthd of which were covered with as many crowns as he had made 
military expeditions. 2. Zoophoric column, a kind of ſtatuary co- 
lumn, bearing the figure of ſome animal. 

CoLUMNs, among printers, is half a page, when the page is di- 
vided into two parts from top to bottom; as in this work. 

CoLuMmn, in the military art, a long deep file of troops or bag- 


e. 
ebe firſt and ſecond lines of an army, as they are encamped, 
make generally two columns on a march, filing off either to the right 
or left: ſometimes the army marches in four, ſix, or eight columns, 
according as the ground will allow ; and each celumn is led by a 
eneral officer. 

COLUMNA, in anatomy, a term applied to different parts : 
thus the calumna naſi is the loweſt and fleſhy part of the noſe, which 
forms a part of the /eptum ; and the columna oris is the ſame with the 


woula. Sec SEPTUM and UVA, the fleſhy part above the palate. 


The column cords are ſmall, long, and round fleſhy productions 
in the ventricles of the heart. Sec HEART. 

COLUMN carnee, in anatomy, called alfo lacertuli, and columne 
crdis, are ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the ventricles of the heart; de- 
rived, and as it were detached from the parietes of thole ventricles, 
and connected by tendinousextremitics to the valves of the heart. 

COLUMNARIS, in botany, a name by which ſome call the 
milky bell-tlower, or campanula lacteſcens. 

COLUMNAR{UM, in antiquity, a heavy tribute, firſt laid by 
Julius Cæſar, and exacted for every pillar of a houſe. 

COLUMNEA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angieſpermia 
claſs, the flower of which is monopetalous, and of the ringent or 
grinning kind: the fruit is a globoſe, bilocular berry, containing 
numerous oblong ſeeds. The only ſpecies we know of grows natu- 
rally in the warmeſt parts of America. 

COLUMNELLA, in botany, the ſubſtance that paſſes through 
the caplule, and connects the ſeveral partitions and ſeeds, 

COLUMNIFERI, an order of plants in the Fragmenta Methadi 
Naturalis of Linnzus. 

COLURES, in aſtronomy and geography, two great circles ſup- 

oſed to interſect each other at right angles, in the poles of the world, 
and to paſs through the ſolſtitial and equinoctial points of the eclip- 
tic. 

That which paſſes through the two equinoRial points is called the 


cequinoctial calure, and determines the equinoxes ; and the other, 


which paſſes through the poles of the ecliptic, is called the ſolſtitial 
colure, becauſe it determines the ſolſtices. See EU NOx and Sol- 
STICE. 

COLYBA, or CoLyBvus, a term in the Greek liturgy, ſignify- 


ing an offering of corn, and boiled pulſe, made in honour of the 
ſaints, and for the ſake of the dead. | 


The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little heaps on 
a plate; adding beaten p2as, nuts cut ſmall, and grape-ſtones, which 
they divide into ſeveral compartments, ſeparated from cach other by 


| 
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C O N 
leaves of parſley. A little heap of wheat, thus ſeaſoned they «a 
, Ca. 


none. 
Many of the Latin divines having, ſpoken injuriouſſy of this c 
ere. 
en a diſcourſe 


mony, Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has writt 

in it's vindication : wherein he endeavours to ſhew, that th "ee 

of the c-/yba is only to repreſent the reſurrection of the Fwy elign 

conhrm the faithful in the belief thereof. The colybe, he f. oy 

ſymbols of a general reſurrection; and the ſeyeral ingredient, 3. * 

to the Wheat, ſignify ſo many different virtues. n 
COLYMBIHS, in zoology, a name given by Bellonius to a 

of duck, remarkable for a large tuft of feathers behind it's head 

thence called by us the ruſted duck, and known among authc, = 

it's Venetian name CAPo negre. See Duck. er. 


COLYMBUS, the diver, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
name of a diſtin genus of birds, of the — of the fte ; 2 


ſpecies 


Dives. 
COLYTEA, in botany, is uſed by ſome to denote the arb4r Ju- 


daa, or SILIQUASTRUM. 

COMA, or Coxa-ViG1L, a præternatural propenſity to fle 
when, nevertheleſs, the patient does not lleep, or, if he docs mak. 
immediately, without any relief. This diſorder is always f. m - 
matic, and often attends acute, burning, and malignant hs. n 
alſo an inflammation of the dura mater, and uthers in a pheinny, 
Sometimes it attends a hemiplegia. 4 

For the cure of the co -e, if the fever has not continued above 
the third or fourth day, it is expedient to take away a large quantit 
of blood; then the body, if coltive, muſt be opened with clyſters 
which mult not be very acrid; afterwards diluters and refrigerant 
ſhould be given to moderate the febrile heat; fuch as ablorbent 
powders, gentle nitrous medicines, taken in a draught with diapho- 
retic antimony, &c. 

CeMa fomnalentum, is when the patient continues in 2 profound 
ſleep, and when awaked, immediately relapſes, without being able 
to keep open his eyes. This is a primary diſeaſe, and muſt Tor 4 
cauſe which obſtructs the paſſage of the nervous fluid from the cor. 
we part of the brain to the medulla oblongata, throughout the whole 

rain, | 

A coma ſomnalentum is divided into ſerous and ſanguine. The 
firſt requires the natural ſerous evacuations to be reſtored or pro- 
moted ; gouty fits are to be invited. Sternutatories are alſo of oreat 
uſe, as they diſcharge the ſerum through the noſe, and ſtimulate the 
nerves ; and when a vifcid phlegm offends the ſtomach, vomits are 
uſeful, with powder of ſquills, or emetic tartar, with a laxative 
potion, In a ſanguine coma N when te blood circulates 
tlowly, or ſtagnates in the head, as in hypochondriac or ſcorbutic 
caſes, all hot ſpirituous remedies are as bad as poiſon: but bleeding 
clyſters, gentle laxatives, cooling and nervous powders, are uſeful. 

CoMa Berenices, Berenice's hair, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere, compoſed of ſtars near the lion's tail. 

The ſtars in the conltellation Coma Berenices, are, in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, three; in Tycho's, thirteen ; in Hevelius's, twenty-one ; 
and in the Britannic Catalogue, forty. 

COMARIS, in lithology, a name given by Greek writers to the 

ſelenites, or aphraſelene, allo called cities. 

COMARUM, in botany, marſh cinquefoil; a genus of the 
icaſandia polygynia claſs ; the flower of which conſiſts of five oblong 
acununated petals, three times leſs than the cup in which they are 
inſerted: there is no pericarpium, but a ſcrotiform fleſhy receptacle 
which contains numerous acuminated ſeeds. This plant grows 
naturally in bogs. 


COMB, in hufbandry, a meaſure of corn, containing four Win- 
cheſter buthels. 


Coms, in natural hiſtory, the creſt or red fleſhy tuft growing up- 
on a cock's head. 


Conz is alſo an inſtrument to clean, untangle, and drels flax, 
wool, hair, &c. | 

Com, in a ſhip, a little piece of timber ſet under the lower part 
of the beak-head, near the middle; it has two holes in it, and ſup- 
plies to the foretacks what the cheſt-trees do to the main-tacks, that 
is, to bring the fore-tacks aboard. 

Coms, lady's, or Venus's comb, in botany, the ſame with the 
SCANDIX ; which ſee. | 

Con, pecten, in ichthyology, a genus of ſhell-fiſh. It is a 
bivalve ſhell, ſhutting cloſe in all it's parts, of a flatted ſhape, ſtri- 
ated in the manner opa comb, and often auriculated, ſometimes only 
ſemiauriculated, and in ſome ſpecies not auriculated at all: ſome 
few ſpecies are elate, not flat as the others. 

This ſhell fiſh is one of the ſpinners of the ſea, having power of 
(pinning or forming threads like the muſcles, but, being coarſe and 

ort, cannot be woven into any ſort of work. The uſe of the 
threads which the comb-fiſh or ſcallop ſpins, is, to fix the creature to 
any other body that is near, whether it be a ſtone, a piece of coral, 
or another thell. 

COMBARONEES, in ancient records, the fellow-barons, or com- 
monalty of the cinque-ports. : 

COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engagement, or a dif- 
ference decided by way of arms. See BAT TI. E. | 

ComBar, in our ancient law, was a formal trial of ſome doubt- 
ful cauſe or quarrel, by the ſwords or baſtons of two champions: 
This form of proceeding was very frequent, not only in criminal, 


but in civil cauſes : being founded on a preſumption that God would 


not grant the victory but to him who had the beſt right. : 
The accuſer, firſt, ſwore to the truth of his accuſation ; the ac- 
cuſed gave him the lye : whereupon each threw down a gage 2 
pledge of battle; all the partics were confined in priſon till the 
day of combat. See CHAMPION, f 
The lat trial of this kind in England was between Donald 


ay 


umm" 
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TH t. and David Ramſay, eſq. defendant ; when, after | 
ant i the matter was N to the king's pleaſure : 
23 was ſoon afterwards ſuppreſſed in France by an edict of 
L is likewiſe uſed for the ſolemn games of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, performed in honour of their gods; as the 
OLyMeic, PYTHIAN, ISTHMIAN, and NEMZAN games. See 
ir places. 
GBA FAN r. in heraldry, a term for two beaſts, as lions, 
&c. borne in a coat of arms in a fighting poſture, with their faces 

N other. | 
„ MIBER, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh in Cornwall, of a 
fender form, with red back fins and tail ; yellow belly ; a ſmooth, 
even ſtripe from gills to tail, of a ſilvery colour, and a round tail. 

COMBINATION, is properly under{tood of an affemblage of 
ſeveral things by two and two: but is more particularly ufed in ma- 
thematics to d-note the variation, or alternation of any number of 
quantities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in all the different manners 

. gives us the combinations of all the notes and ſounds 
in muſic, as far as ſixty-four; the ſum whereef amounts to ninety 

5, or places. 
Werbe ——— of poſſible combinations of the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet, taken firſt two by two, then three by three, 
&c. according to Mr. Sorry calculation, amounts to 
242888872529994251 25493402200. 
7 be wad A de llowing verſe may be combined a thouſand 
two ſeveral ways. 
As Tot bibi fun dotes, virgo, quot fidera cœls. 

F. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, ſhews, 
that two ſquare pieces, each divided ny into two colours, 
may be arranged and combined ſixty- ſour different ways, ſo as to form 
ſo many d. fferent kinds of chequer-work ; which appears ſurpriſing 
enough, when one conſiders that two letters, or figures, can only be 
combinea twice. 

This note may be of uſe to maſons, paviours, &c. See PAVE- 
MENT, and CHANGES. 5 

CoukixATIOxN, dedtrine of. Any number of quantities being 
given, together with the number in each c>mbinat:on to find the 
number of combinations. 3 

One quantity, we obſerve, admits of no combination two, à and 6, 
of one; of three, a, b, c, there are three combinations, viz. ab, à c, 
bc; of four, fix, ab, ac, be, ad, bd, cd. of hve, ten, ab, ac, 
bc, ad, bd, cd, ae, be, ce, de. 

Wherce it appears, that the numbers of cambinatians proceed as 
I, 3. 6, 10, &c. 1. e. are triangular numbers, whoſe fide differs by 
unity from the number of given quantities: if that, v. gr. be 9, the 
ſide of the number of combinations will be q—1 ; and therefore the 

I —O 
þ.9f e See TRIANGULAR number. 
I 2 

If three quantities are to be combined, and the number in each 
combination be three, there will be only one combination, abc; if a 
fourth be added, the combinations will be found abc, abd, bcd, acd; 
if 2 fifth, ten, abc, abdz bed, acd, abe, bde, bee, ace, ade, 
ede; if a ſixth, twenty, &c. The numbers of combinations, there- 
tore, proceed as 1, 4, 10, 20; 1. e. they are the firſt pyramidal trian- 
gular numbers, whoſe fides differ by two units from the number of 
given quantities. See PYRAMIDAL number. 

Hence, if the number of given quantities be g, the ſide will be 
K 


1 2 


number of combinations 


7-2; and therefore, the number of combinations 


4—0 


* 


Hence is eaſily deduced a general rule of ——— the number 
of combinations in any caſe ; tor, ſuppoſe the number of quantities to 
be combined, q, the exponent of the combination n, the number of com- 


nds wil EN TITER MET INNER 


I 2 3 4 
R 
» &c. till the number to be added be equal to n. 


Suppoſe, v. gr. the number of quantities to be combined b; the 
— of the combination 4: the number of combinations will be 
—4++1X6—4 +2 X 6=4 +3 X 6—4 +4 6—3 X 


L 2 3 4 1 
6—2 X 6—1 X 6 —o O 


ierten: 


3 4 
roll. If it be deſired to have all the poſſible combinations of the 
Siwen quantities beginning with the combinations of the ſeveral two's, 


. on —_—_ 
proceeding to three's, &c. there muſt be added 3 "OY , 
5 1 2 

IT2Xf—I Xg—0 9—3X9—2X 9—I X 9—0 
— — — — — Cc 
- 3 I 2 3 4 


| X q—1 
Whence the number of combinations poſſible will be 4 * 


1 2 
NT gXg=1X X A- K 


1 2 3 4 1 2 


X 9—2 X 9—3 X 9—4 


— — -—, &c. which is the ſum of the unciæ of 


4 

the a raiſed to ihe power 9, and abridged of the exponent 

of the power increaſed by unity, q 1. Wherefore, if 1 +1 =2 

repreſents the binomial to which theſe unciæ belong, 21 —q 1 is 

the number of all the poſſible combinations. V. gr. If the number 

7 8 5. = number of poſlible combinations will be 25 — 
== 323 — 0 = 20. 

2. , number of quantities being given, to find the number of 
changes and alternations, which thoſe quantities, combined in all the 
manners poſſible, can undergo. 

Suppol: two quantities, à and 5: their variations will be 2; 
conſequently, as each of thoſe may be combined, even with itſelf, 
to theſe there muſt be added two variations. The whole number, 
therefore, will be 2+ 2 == 4. If there were three quantities, and 
the exponent of the variation were 2; the combination will be 3, and 
the changes 3; to which if the three combinations of each quantity 
with itſelf aa, 33, cc, be added, we ſhall have the number of 
changes, 3+ 3+ 3==9- 

n like manner it is evident, if the given quantities were 4, and 
the exponent 2, the number of changes would be 16; if 5, 25, &c. 
in 2 if n, 2. 

uppoſe the quantities 3, and the exponent or variation 3; the 
number of changes is found 27 =g* ; viz. aaa, aab, aba, baa, 
abb, aac, aca, caa, abc, bar, bra, ach, cab, cba, acc, cac, 
cca, bba, Bab, bbb, bbc, cbb, bcb, bee, che, cc, ccc. 

After the ſame manner, it will appear, if the quantities were 4, 
and the exponent 81 the number of changes would be 64 4: 
and, in general, if the number of quantities be n, and the expo- 
nent 3, the number of changes will bend. By thus proceeding, it 
will be found, that if the number ef quantities be n, and the expo- 
nent n, the number of changes will be un: wherefore, if all the an- 
tecedents be added, where the exponent is leſs, the number of poſ- 
ſible changes will be found nm + un- + un- + m—3 ＋ n—4 
u; + n"—6, &c. Till at length, the number ſubtracted from 
n leaves 1; becauſe the beginning is from ſingle quantities taken 
once. 

Since then the number of poſſible changes is in a geometrical pro- 
greſſion, whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt term is u, the greateſt mn, and the 

n+: x 
ratio u, it will be == Suppoſe, v. gr. „= 4, the 


45 —4 1020 


number of poſſible changes = — = 340. Suppoſe, 


4—1 3 
i 2425 —24 
again, n== 24, the number of poſſible changes will be ——-.——- 
24—1 


= J32009658644406818986777955348272600 — 23 = 
139172428888725 29994251 28493402200. 


n ſo many various 
manners, therefore, may the twenty- four letters of the alphabet be 


varied and combined among themſelves, 


COMBINATION, in chemiſtry, the union of two bodies of differ- 
ent natures, from which a new compound body reſults ; as, an acid 
united with an alkali. See ArrIxITv. 


CoMBINATIONS, in law, to do unlawful acts, are puniſhable 
before thoſe acts are executed. 


COMBINATORY muſic, teaches the manner of combining 


ſounds variouſly ; or of changing their place and figure different 
ways. 


OMBING of wz9!, the drawing wool acroſs the teeth of a card 
or comb, to diſpoſe it for ſpinning. 

COMBRET UM, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe calyx is 
bell-ſhaped, and ſeparated into four horizontal points; the corolla 
has four petals inſerted in the calyx ; the ſtamina are very long ; and 
the ſeed 1s ſingle and quadrangular. 

COMBUST, in aſtronomy, an appellation given to a planet, 
when in conjunction with, or not diſtant above eight degrees and 
thirty minutes from the ſun : ſome reſtrain the term combu/t to the 
diſtance of half their diſk. | | 

COMBUSTIO pecuniz, the ancient way of trying mixed and 
— money, by melting it down, upon payments into the ex- 
chequer. 

COMBUSTION, in chemiſtry, denotes the decompoſition of 
bodies by the action of fire; or the diſengagement of the phlogiſton 
or inflammable principle contained in them, from the unien of 
which 1n Jarger or leſs quantities, or in various degrees of combina- 
tion, they are ſaid to be more or leſs combuſtible. 


: 2 the ſmall fibres or tails of malt, upon it's firſt ſhooting 
orth. 


Cour ſapra, in the Italian muſic, imports, that the part where it 
is found is to be repeated. 

COMEDONES, a name given to a ſpecies of worm, with which 
the children of Miinia, and ſome other countries, are terribl 
afflicted ; and of which Hoffman, in his Treatiſe of Endemial Dit. 


eaſes, gives this acceat ; children in the countr 


y are frequently 
ſeized with a ſort of labes, which ſo deſtroys their fleſh, that they 


appear merely like ſhadows. When the ſkin is rubbed with honey, 
in a bath, or any warm place, they will appear and come out. 
COMEDY, is a ſort of dramatic poetry, which gives a view of 
common and private life, recommends virtue, and expoſes the vices 
and follies of mankind in a humourous and merry way. Scaliger 
defines comedy a dramatic poem, repreſenting the bulineſs of lite, 
whoſe event is fortunate and ſtill familiar. Voſſius defines it a dra- 
matic poem, copying the actions of the principal citizens and com- 
mon people in a familiar ſtyle, and not without mirth and raillery. 
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Critics are much divided about the nature of comedy. Ariſtotle 
calls it an imitation of the worſt, or rather of the loweſt claſs of 
perſons, by way of ridicule. Mr. Corneille finds fault with this, 
and maintains, that the action of kings themſelves may enter c9- 
medy, provided they be ſuch as are not very momentous, unattended 
with any conliderable danger. Mr. Congreve ſeems pretty much 
of the ſame ſentiment : but Mr. Dacier is of a contrary opinion; 
he maintains, that c-medy allows of nothing grave or ſcrious, unleſs 
it be turned to ridicule; and that raillery A ridicule are it's only 
proper and genuine marks. Thus do critics differ on the nature 
of comedy: nor are they better agreed concerning the characteriſtic 
which diltinguiſhes it from tragedy. Some diitinguith it by the 
lowneſs of the ſubject ; others, tae ridiculous light it is ſet in. Ac- 
cording to F. Boſſu, comedy differs from (rageCy in this, that the 
comic writes invents both the names of his perſons, and the action 
which he preſents; whereas the tragic-writers invent only the 
latter ; the — they are to take from hiſtory. 

Comedy has parts of quality and parts of quantity. Of the firſt 
kind there are four eſſential, the fable, the manners, the ſentiments, 
and the diction; to which two are added, which only relate to the 
repreſentation, viz. the muſic and decoration. Sce FABLE, Max- 
NERS, &C. 

The parts of quantity are alſo four. 1. The entrance. 2. The 
working up of the plot. 3. The full growth of the plot, or the 
counter-turn. 4. The diſcovery, or unravelling of the plot. Theſe 
in the language of the ancients, are called the protalis, epitaſis, 
cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe, See the articles PxorAsis, ErIxAsis, 
Acr, &c. 

With regard to the various revolutions comedy has undergone, it 
is commonly diltinguiſhed into three kinds, viz. the ancient, the 
middle, and the new. The ancient comedy was ſharp, ſatirical, and 
extremely abuſive; even men of the firſt rank, if they were ſuſ- 
pected of any criminal behaviour, whether the facts were true or 
falſe, were brought upon the ſtage without any diſguiſe, called by 
their own names, and uſed as ſeverely as poſſible. Thus in the 
comedy of the Clouds, Ariſtophanes brings Socrates in by name. 
Indeed this liberty of abuſe was allowed chiefly to the chorus, and 
was moſt uſed during the democracy of the Athenians, eſpecially in 
the time of the Peloponneſian war. Burt when the thirty tyrants 
had ſeized the government, the middle comedy commenced ; tor it 
being no longer ſafe for the poets to ra'l at people in authority, and 
openly to charge magiſtrates with crimes, they ſtill continued to 
ridicule the follies and expoſe the vices of particular perſons under 
fictitious names; by which the perſons were ſo well pointed out, 
that it was no difficult matter to know them. At length, however, 
they were obliged, in the reign of Alexander the Great, to repreſs 
even this licence; and this reformation gave occaſion to the new 
comedy, which only brought upon the ſtage feigned adyentures and 
imaginary names. 

his laſt kind alone was received among the Romans, who, ne- 
vertheleſs, made a new ſubdiviſion of it, into ancient, middle, and 
new, according to .the various periods of the common-wealth, 
Among the ancient comedies were reckoned thoſe of Livius Andro- 
nicus; among the middle thoſe of Pacuvius ; and among the new 
ones, thoſe of Terence. They likewiſe diſtinguiſhed comedy ac- 
eording to the quality of the perſons repreſented, and the dreſs 
they wore, into togate, pretexte, trabeatæ, and tabernarie, which 
laſt agrees pretty nearly with our farces. Among us, comedy 1s 
diſtinguiſhed from farce, as the former repreſents nature as ſhe is; 
the other diſtorts and overcharges her. hey both paint from the 


liſe, but with different views: the one to make nature known; the 


other to make her ridiculous. 


Theory, Phænamena, &c. of COMETS. 
COMET, in aſtronomy, an opaque, ſpherical, and ſolid body 


like the planets ; and like them performs it's revolutions about the 
ſun'in an elliptical orbit, which has the ſun in one of it's foci. 
The particulars in which comets differ from the planets are, that they 
move in various directions, ſome the fame way with the planets, 
others the contrary ; neither are their motions confined within 
the zodiac, their orbits admitting of any inclination to the ecliptic 
whatever: and the eccentricity of their orbits is lo very great, that 
ſome of the comets perform the greateſt part of their motion almoſt 
in right-lines, tending in their approach to the ſun almoſt directly 
towards it, after which they pals by it, and when they leave it, 
move off again nearly in a right line, till they are out of ſight, as 
if they were haſtening back to the fixed ſtars, and return not till 
aſter a period of many years. 

The ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans (according to Diodorus 
Siculus), by a long courſe of obſervations, were able to predict the 
apparitions of comets. But fince they are alſo ſaid, by help of 
the ſame arts, to have foretold the happening of earthquakes and 
tempeſt, it is certain their knowledge in theſe matters was rather 
the reſult of mere altrological calculation than of any aſtronomical 
theory of the cœleſtial motions. And the Greeks, who were the 
conquerors of both theſe people, ſcarce found any other fort of 
learning amongſt them than this : ſo that it is to the Greeks them- 
{clves as the inventors (and eſpecially the great Hipparchus) that we 
owe this aſtronomy, which is now ſo much improved: but yet, 
amongſt theſe, the opinion of Ariſtotle (who would have comets to 
be nothing elſe than ſublunary vapours, or airy meteors) prevailed 
ſo far, that this moſt difficult part of the altronomical ſcience lay 
aitogether neglected; for no one thought it worth while to take 
notice of, or write about, the wandering uncertain motions of 
what they eſteemed vapours floating in the æther: whence it came 
to pals, that nothing certain, concerning the motion of comets, can 
be Fund tranſmitted from them to us, 


But Seneca, the philoſopher, having conſidered the phanomena 
a 6 


— 


N 4 b . 
of two remarkable comets of his time, made no fery 


Ll 
them among the cœleſtial bodics, believing them 8 A 
equal duration with the world. He indeed owns theie 4 2.00 
were governed by laws not as then known or found out: S 
moſt all the aſtronomers differed from this opinion of Genes. * al. 
ther did Seneca himſelf think fit to fer down e Drag 
mena of the motion, by which he was enabled to ET 
opinion; nor the times of thole appearances, which ink Trig 
uſe to polterity, in order to the determining thele things. ” 1 0 
deed we find nothing at all, in the accounts of comers, that —_— 
of ſervice in this affair, beſore A. D. 1337, at which Ga” be 
cephorus Gregoras, a Conſtantinopolitau hiltorian and aft * 
mer, did pretty accurately deſcribe the path of a comer Ke 
the fixcd ſtars, but was too lax as to the account 6{ the tim ongit 
that this molt doubtful and uncertain ce only deſeryes to be ry 
tioned for. the ſake of it's having appeared near 400 years 3 
Then the next of our comets was in the year 1472, which * 

the ſwifteſt of all, and neareſt to the earth, was obſerved b Reps: 
montanus. This comet (fo dreadful upon the account of the 1 
nitude both of it's body and the tail) moved forty degrees of a 8. 
circle in the heavens in the ipace of one day; and was the f of 
which any proper obſervations are come down to us: 


y lirlt of 
/ ut all tho 

that conſidered comets, until the time of Tycho Brahe, . 
to be below the moon, and fo 


believed the 
t took but little notice of 8 
ing them no other than vapours. : 

But in the year 1577. (Tycho ſeriouſly purſuing the ſtudy of the 
ſtars, and being provided with large inſtruments ht for makin cœ 
leſtial oblcrvations, with far greater cure and certainty Fs. the 
ancients could ever hope for) there appeared a very remarkable 
comet ; to the obſervation of which, Tycho vigorouſly applied him 
ſelf; and found, by many juſt and faithful trials, that it had hot's 
diurnal parallax that was at all perceptible; and, conlequently, was 
not only no aereal vapour, but alſo much higher than the moon; 
nay, might be placed amongſt the planets for any thing that 2 0 
peared to the contrary; the cavilling oppoſition made by ſome of 
the ſchool- men in the mean time being to no purpoſe. Next to 
Tycho came the ſagacious Kepler. He, having the advantage of 
Tycho's labours and obſervations, found out the true phyſical iyſtem 
of the world, and greatly improved the ſcience of aſtronomy, 
This great aſtronomer had an opportunity of obſerving two c- 
mets, one of which was a very remarkable one; and from the 
obſervations of theſe (which afforded ſufficient indications of an 
annual parallax) he concluded, that the c . moved freely 
through the planetary orbs, with a motion not much different from 
a rectilinear one; but of what kind he could not then preciſcly 
determine. Next Hevelius, (a noble emulator of Tycho Brahe) 
following Kepler's ſteps, embraced the ſame hypotheſis of the rec- 
tilinear motion of comets, himſelf accurately obſerving many of 
them; yet he complained that his calculations did not perfectly 
agree to the matter of fact in the heads; and was aware that the 
path of a comet. was bent into a curve line towards the ſun: at 
length came that prodigious c-met of the year 1680, which deſcend- 
ing, as it were, from an infinite diſtance perpendicularly towards 
the ſun, aroſe from him again with as great a velocity. This comet, 
which was ſeen for four months ſucceſſively, by the very remarkable 
and peculiar curvity of it's orbit, above all others, gave the fitteſt 
occaſion for inveltigating the theory of it's motion. And the royal 
obſervatories of Greenwich and Paris, having been for ſome time 
founded, and committed to the care of moſt excellent aſtronomers, 
the apparent motion of this c:mmet was moſt accurately, (perhaps as 
ſar as human {kill could extend) obſerved by Mr. Flainitced and 
Mr. Caſtini. h , 

Not long after, the illuſtrious Newton, writing his Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philoſophy, demonſtrated not only that what 
Kepler had found did neceſſarily obtain in the planetary ſyſtem; but 
alſo that all the pheæenomena of comets would naturally follow from 
the ſame principles: which he abundantly illuſtrated by the ex- 
ample of the aforeſaid comet of the year 1680, ſhewing at the 
ſame time a method of delincating the orbits of comets geometri- 
cally. 

hat comets are not aereal vapours, or even formed by exhalations 
from the ſun and planets, Sir Iſzac Newton has clearly ſhewed; 
by proving that the comet of 1680, in it's patſage through the ſolar 
regions, would have been diſlipated had it conliſted of ſuch : for the 
heat of the ſun it is allowed is as the denlitv of his rays, 1. e. rect- 
procally as the ſquares of the diſtances of places from the fun: 
wherelore, ſince the diſtance of that comet in it's perihelion, De- 
cember the 8th, was obſerved to he to the diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun, nearly as 6 to 1000; the ſun's heat in the comet, at that 
time, was to his heat with us at midſummer, as 1,000,000 tv 36, 
or 28000 to I. It is found by experiment, that the heat of boil- 
ing water is little more than three times the heat of our dry earth, 
when expoſed to the midſummer's ſun ; and aſſuming the heat of 
red hot iron to be about three or four times as great as that of boil- 
ing water ; he thence concludes, that the heat of the dried earth, 
or body of the comet in it's perihelion, muſt be near 2000 times 85 
great as that of red-hot iron. i 

Such an immenſe heat once acquired in it's perihelion, the 
comet muſt be a long time in cooling again. The fame author 
computes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenſions of our 
carth, would ſcarce be cool in 50,000 years. If then the comet be 
ſuppoſed to cool 100 times as faſt as red-hot iron; yet, fince us 
heat was 2000 times greater, ſuppoling it the bignels of the earth, 
it would not cool in a million of years. f 

The orbit of the late comet in 1743, though vaſtly eccentric fel 
conſiderably ſhort of that juſt mentioned; yet it nearly equalle 
the comet in 1665: for it excecded the apparent diameter of Ne 
in apagde, and approached the ſun's center within ten W 
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miles probably. Computing, therefore, on the ratio of viſible di- 
ameters, we may reaſonably conclude, that the body of this comet 
was about the ſize of our earth, and it's tail about ſix mi lions ot 
miles long (allowing that the comet's diameter ſubtended 80“ and 

ooo miles in meaſure); for the tail ſtretched to 20“ at leaſt. 
About the twenty-third of December it probably entered the pla- 
netary regions: ſuppoſing, then, that when Venus in . 
under an angle ot 84", and is then twenty millions of miles 
ditant, her apparent diameter, if removed to Saturn, would not 
much exceed two ſeconds and ſuch the comet ſeemed to be at the 
time ſpecified. In 50 days time then it moved over a ſpace of 
670 millions of miles, vr about 13 millions a os &. but that mo- 
tion was not equable, being accelerated in it's de cent to an incre- 
Able velocity, by the power of the ſolar attraction: ſo that in the 
* inferior part of it's orbit it much exceeded 600,000 miles an hour, 
or 10,000 miles a minute, a rapidity exceeding even imagination 


2 80 Of the Tails of Comers. 

The great ſplendor and length of the tails, Sir Iſaac Newton 
thinks, ariſes 1 the atmoſphere of comets : this he argues from 
that wonderful rarefaction obſerved in our air, at a diſtance from the 
earth: a cubic inch of common air, at the diſtance of halt the 
earth's diameter, or 4000 miles, would neceſſarily expand itſelf ſo 
as to ll a ſpace larger than the whole region of the ſtars. Since 
then the coma, or atmoſphere of a comet is ten times higher 
than the ſurface of the nucleus, counting from the center thereof ; 
the tail, aſcending much higher, mult needs be immenſely rare: ſo 
that it is no wonder the ſtars ſhould be viſible through it. The 
tails of comets, when accurately obferved, are found not always to 
riſe in a direction precilely oppoſite to the ſun, bur to deviate or 
incline a little from thence towards thoſe parts which the comet has 
lately left, and not only ſo, but to be bent into a certain curvature, 
the extremities of the tails deviating from the true oppoſition more 
in proportion than the other paris; and to be more denſe ſeem- 
ingly, and better defined on the convex, than on the concave fide : 
and farther, that the longer the tail is, the more ſenſible is the 
curvature, as being the greateſt at the greateſt diſtance from the 
body of the comet. Upon theſe accounts, he thinks it evident, 
that the phænomena of the tails of the comets depend on the motion 
of their heads: for, as in the atmoſphere of the earth, the ſmoke 
of a body aſcends perpendicularly it the body be at reſt, and ob- 
liquely if the body be moved any otherwiſe than directly upwards, 
or downwards; ſo in the heavens, where all the bodies gravitate 
towards the ſun, ſmoke and vapour mult aſcend from the Fa, and 
riſe perpendicularly if the body producing the ſmoke be at reſt ; 
and obliquely, if the motion of the body be oblique to the direc- 
tion the vapour aſcends with : and becauſe the force by which the 
vapour aſcends is ſtrongeſt near the body of the comet, the obliquity 
with which it aſcends will be the leaſt near the body, and greater 
at greater diſtances, and conſequently the body will be incurvated 
or bent towards thoſe parts the comet leaves : and becauſe the vapour 
in the preceding fide is ſomething more recent, that is, has aſcended 
ſomething more lately, it will be ſomething more denſe on that 
fide, and on that account muſt reflect more light as well as be the 
better defined, the vapour on the other ſide languiſhing by degrees, 
and vaniſhing out of foht. 

COMETARY ECLIPSES. 

There is one remarkable phænomenon which ſometimes, though 
very ſeldom, accompanies the paſſage of comets in their orbits, 
and that is what may be called cometary eclipſes ; for when a 
c:met comes in the ſyzigial line of the ſun and the earth, it muſt 
very much abate the ſolar light, though it's viſual diameter may not 
equal it. But if it ſhould equal or exceed it, and ſuch have made 
their appearance, if their courſe be not exccedingly rapid, the fun 
will be darkened, through a much greater extent of earth, for a 
much longer duration, and attended with a more remarkable ob- 
ſcurity, than any circumſtances of a ſolar eclipſe ever can be; 
ſuch probably might be the Egyptian darkneſs in the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
that of Jupiter and Alcmena in the Grecian, and that of Auguſtus 
the Roman; beſides others unrecorded in the annals of hiſ- 

$ 
earth, that if the earth ſhould happen to be in that part of it's orbit 
next the node of ſuch a comet, as the comet paſſes by, the apparent 
motion thereof would become incredibly ſwift, aud conſequently 
I's parallax very conſiderable, and the proportion thereof to that 
i e ſun will then be given: Wherefore ſuch tranſits of comets 

o afford us the very beſt means, though they ſeldom happen, to 
etermine the diſtance of the ſun and earth. Now the comet of 
as yp had a parallax above twenty times greater than the ſun's: 
and if the comet of 1618 had come down, about the middle of 

arch, to his deſcending node; or that of 1684 had arrived a little 
_— at it's aſcending node, they would have been yet much 
—_ the earth, and conſequently have had more notable paral- 
noone But hitherto none has threatened the earth with a nearer 
ooo e than that of 1680: for by calculation, it appears, that No- 
N jo 1". 6', P. M. the comet was not above the ſemi- dia- 
which : the ſun to the northwards of the way of the earth: at 
ara ime, had the earth been there, the comet would have had a 
was ax equal to that of the moon. But what might be the conſe- 
her ** ſo near an appulſe; or of a contact; or laſtly, of a 
0 8 the cœleſtial bodies, which is by no means impoſſible 
een to paſs, is left to be diſcuſſed dy the ſtudious in phyſical 


If th Motion of Cours. 

” Ras paths of comets be ſuppoſed directly parabelical, as ſome 
Nas ned, it would follow, that being impelled towards the 
0. 47. Vor. I. oe 
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me comets have their nodes ſo very near the annual orb of the 


ſun by a centripetal force, they deſcend as frum ſpaces infinitely 
diſtant ; and by their falls acquire ſuch a velocity, as that they may 
again run off into the remotelt regions ; ſtill my upwards, 
with ſuch a perpetual tend-ncy as never to return. But the fre- 
uency of their appearance, and their degree of velocity, which 
. not exceed what they might acquire by their gravity towards 
the ſun, ſeem to put it palt doubt, that they move, planet-like, in 
elliptic orbits, though exceedingly eccentric ; and ſo return again, 
thongh after very long periods. See ELLIPTIC, | | 
The apparent velacity of the comet of 1472, as obſerved by Re- 


giomontanus, was ſuch as to carry it through 40? of a great circle - 


in 24 hours: and that of 1770 was obſerved to move through more 
thin 45 in the laſt 25 hours. | 

Newton, Flamſteed, Halley, and the Engliſh aſtronomers, &c. 
ſeem ſatisfied of the return of comets: Caſſini, and others of the 
F os think it highly probable; but De la Hire, and others, op- 

ore it, 
l Thoſe on the affirmative ſide ſuppoſe the comets to deſcribe orbits 
prodigiouſly eccentric, infomuch that we can only fee them in a 
very fal part of their revolution: out of this, they are loſt in the 
immenſe ſpaces; hid not only from our eyes, but our teleſcopes. 
That little part of their orbit next us, M. Caſſini, &c. have found 
to paſs between the orbits of Venus and Mars. 

For the reaſons of the return of comets, M. Caſſini gives theſe 
which follow: 

t. In conſidering the courſe of the comets, with regard to the 
fixed ſtars, they are found to keep a conlid-rable time in the arch 
of a great circle, i. e. a circle whoſe plane palles through the center 
of the earth: indeed, they deviate a little from it, chiefly towards 
the end of their appearance; but this deviation is common to then 
with the planets. 

2. Comets, as well as planets, appear to move ſo much the faſter 
as they are nearer the earth ; and when they are at equal diſtances 
ſrom their per gee, their velocitics ate nearly the ſame. 


By ſubtrafti g from their motion the apparent incquality of ve- 


Incity occalioned by th ir different diſtance from the earth, their 
eq al motion might be sound: but we thould not be certain this 
motion were their true one; becauſe they might have conſiderable 
inequalities, not diſtinguiſhable in that ſmall part of their orbit vi- 
ſible to us. It is, indeed, probable, their real motion, as well 
as that of the plan-ts} is unequal! in itſelt; and hence we have a 
reaſon why the obſcrvat:ons made during the appearance of a co- 
met, cannot give the juſt period of their revolution. Sze PERIOD. 

3. There are no two different planets whoſe orbus cut the 
ecliptic in the ſame angle, whoſe nodes arc in the ſame points of 
the ecliptic, and whole apparent velocity in their perigce is the 
ſame : conſequently, two comets ſeen at different times, yet agree- 
ing in all thoſe three circumſtances, can only be one and the fame 
camel. 

And this were the comets of 1577 and 1680 obſerved to do; 
and thoſe of 1652 and 1698: not that this exact agreement, in 
theſe circumſtances, is abſolutely neceſſary to determine them the 
ſame comet, M. Caſſini finds the moon herſelf irregular in them 
all: accordingly, he is of opinion, that there are ſeveral which diſ- 
agree herein, and yet may be accounted the ſame. 

The great objections againſt the return of comets, are, the N 
of their appearance, with regard to the number of revolutions al- 


- ſigned to them. 


In 1702, there was a comet, or rather the tail of one, ſeen at 
Rome, which M. Caſſini takes to be the ſame with that obſerved 
by Ariſtotle, and that ſince ſeen in 1668, which would imply it's 
period to be thirty-four years. Now, it may ſeem ſtrange, that a 
ſtar which has ſo ſhort a revolution, and of conſequence ſuch fre- 
quent returns, ſhould be ſo ſeldom ſeen. Again, in April of the 
ame year, 1702, a comet was obſerved by MeiT. Bianchini, and 
Maraldi, ſuppoſcd by the latter to be the fame with that of 1664, 
both by reaſon of it's motion, velocity, and directions. M. de la 
Hire took it to have ſome relation to another he had obſerved in 
1698, which M. Caſſini refers to that of 1652. On this ſuppok- 
tion, it's period appears to be 43 months ; and the number of revo- 
lutions between 1652 and 1698, fourteen ; but it is hard to ſup- 
poſe, that in this age, wherein the heavens are fo narrowly watched, 
a, flar ſhould make fourteen appearances unperceived ; eſpecially 
ſuch a ſtar as this, which might appear above a' month together; 
and, of conſequence, be frequently difengaged from the crepuſcula. 
For this reaſon, M. Caſſini is very reſerved in maintaining the hy- 
potkeſis of the return of comets, and only propoſes thoſe for plancts, 
where the motions are eaſy and ſimple, and are ſolved without 
{training, or allowing many irregularities, 

M. de la Hire propoſes one general difficulty againſt the whole 
ſyſtem of the return of comets, which would ſeem to hinder any 
comet from being a planet: and it is this; that by the diſpoſition 
neceſſarily given to their courles, they ought to appear as {mall at 
firlt as at laſt ; and always increaſe, till they arrive at their greateſt 
proximity to the earth ; or, 1t they ſhould chance not to be ob- 
ſerved, as ſoon as they become viſtble, for want of attention thereto, 
at leaſt it is impoſſible but they muit frequently ſhew themſelves 
before they have arrived at their full magnitude and brightneſs. 
But he adds, that none were ever yet obſerved till they had arrived 
at it, f 

But the appearance of a comet in the month of October 1723, 
while at a great diſtance, ſo as to be too ſmall to be viewed without 


a teleſcope, may ſerve to remove this obſtacle, and ſtill to ſet the 


comets on the fame footing with the plancts. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe planets which are 
neareſt the ſun, and revolve in the leaſt orbits, are the ſmalleſt ; ſo 
among the comets, ſuch as in their perihelion come neareſt the ſun 
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are the ſmalleſt, and revolve in leſſer orbits. See, in the Syſlem of 
AsTROxoOMY, a deſ-riptive table of all the comets from 1337 to 
1698, with a ſupplement to the ſame, from 1264 to 1762. 


| On the COMET ARIUM. 
COMETARIUM, is a curious machine, exhibiting an idea of 


the motion of a comet about the ſun. 

The ſtructure and rationale of this inſtrument is as follows: 
When the lid is taken off the box, the internal parts appear as in 
plate 110, fg. 5. NO and QT are two elliptic wheel waning 
each other about the foci I and S, by means of a cat-gut ſtring in a 
groove on their edges, croſſing at K. Theſe oval wheels are fixed 
on arbors or axes, which paſs through the ſame focus S and I in 
each; the oval N O is moved by the circular wheel I, fixed allo 
upon the ſame axes, but above it upon the bar or long piece G V; 
which wheel is itſelf moved by another equal wheel G, and that by 
an endleſs ſcrew. turned by a winch on the outſide of the box, all 
which is evident in the figure. 

The perimeter of the oval Q T, where it touches that of NO, 
will have a velocity always proportional to the diſtance from I; that 
is, in the points K, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. The velocities will be as the 
lines IK, I 4, I 3, 12, II, &c. which we conſider as levers acting 
upon and moving the oval Q_T in thoſe points. Now it the ovals 
are ſuch that IK is to SV, or IK, to I, as 6 tor, then will the 
point K have ſix times the velocity turned by the lever I N, as the 
point V will have when it has made 4 a revolutior:, or is come under 
the point 8, where it is turned by the lever I, than in the ſituation 


If we take S PS SKI, and upon the point s, 8, s, as foci, 
deſcribe the ellipſis P LIM, that will repreſent the orbit of the comet, 
or the figure of the groove on the lid of the box, in which a round 
braſs ball, repreſenting the comet, is made to flide along on a piece of 
wire, called the radius vector, fixed at one end into the top of the ar- 
bor at 8, where we ſuppoſe the ſun to be, and is accordingly repre- 
ſented by a ſilver plate at top. 

The place of the comet at P is called the perihelizn, as being there 
neareſt the ſun; as I is it's aphelion or point of greateſt diſtance. 
Since SPS SK, the velocity of the comet will be in the point P 
equal to that of the comet's aphelion at I, and ſince the greater 
arch deſcribed in the ſame time mult have a greater velocity, the ve- 
locity of the comet at I will be about + of that at P. 

If the ellipſis on the lid of the box be divided into 100 parts, to 
ſhew the anomaly of the comet, and about the axis of the wheel G be 
placed a circle E F, divided into equal parts, repreſenting the years 
or period of the comet, with a proper index pointing to theſe divi- 
lions, the inſtrument will thew the ſeveral particulars relating to the 
theory of elliptic motions, whether of a planet or comet. 


COMETA marina, the name by which ſome call the larger kind 
of aſterine, or STAR-FISH. . 

. COMETIS, in botany, a plant whoſe involucrum is formed of 
three leaves and three flowers; the calyx has four leaves, and the 

capſule contains three berries. It is a genus of the e!randria mono- 
ynia claſs, of which there is only one known ſpecies. 


COMETITES, in natural hiſtory, a name applied to a kind of 


| ns which has ſtars larger than thoſe of the common kind, and 


ence called comets. 


COMETOGRAPTIY, is the doctrine of comets or blazing ſtars ; 


t 


their bodies are ſuid to be ſlid, compact, fixed, and durable ſub- 


ſtances ; they are but a different kind of planets, and move about the 
fun in orbs valtly elliptical and eccentric, ſome more fo than others; 
and therefore their pericdical revolutions are very great for the moſt 
part, the lealt we know being 754 years. There are three forts of 
comets: 1. Cometa Crinita, having a tail like that of an horſe. 
2, Cometa Barbata, having a tail lis a beard. 3. Cometa Enſi- 
formis, having a tail like a (word. The tails of comets are ſuppoſed 
to be owing to ſome unCtuous matter of zheir bodies, which by the 
fun 1s prodigiouſſy heated and rarified, and made to fly off in a hery 
blazing vapour, growing {1:1} wider and thinner towards it's extremity z 
their bodies are diſcovered to have an atmoſphere about them; and 

' theſe are the principal matters yet known of comets, which are re- 
lated here. 

COMEUS, in mythology, a ſurname of Apollo, under which 
title he was worſhipped at Seleucia, whence his ſtatue was carried to 
Rome, and placed in the temple of Apollo Palatine. 

| COMFREY, fymphytum, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 


flower is monopetalous and campanulated. The greater comfrey, 


called conſolida major, grows wild in divers parts of England : it has 
a thick fleſhy root, divided into ſeveral parts, black without, but white 
and clammy within : the lower leaves are hairy, large, ſharp pointed, 
and of a dark green colour : the ſtalk riſes to about two feet high, 
and are light, hairy, rough, and winged ; theſe are terminated by long 
bunches of flowers, of a whitiſh colour, and blow in July. It's root 
has the ſame qualities as marſh-mallow ; it is recommended in ul- 
cers of the lungs, and other diſorders that proceed from the acri- 
mony of the humours : outwardly, it is ſaid to cure wounds, but is 
now ſeldom or never uſed for that purpoſe. | 
ComeREY, ſpotted, in botany. See PULMONARIA, or LUNG-wort, 
COMITA commiſſo, in law, a writ, or commiſlion, authoriling 
a ſheriff to take upon him the charge of the county. 
Couir Aru et caftrs commiſſo, a writ committing the charge of a 
county, and the keeping of a caſtle, to the ſheriF. 
COMITATUS, in Ang a county; alſo a territory or juriſdiction, 
COMITIA, in Roman antiquity, an aſſembly of the people, 
either in the Couiriuu or Camevus MARTI1Us, for the cle Bion of 
magiſtrates, or conſulting on the important affairs of the republic. 
here were certain days fixed for theſe aſſemblies, called dies ca- 
mitiales, marked with a C in Julius Cæſar's calendar. 


wy 


* 


There were three kinds of comitia, via.  curiata 
tributa ; ſo diſtinguiſhed from the manner in which the | 
and gave their ſuffrages, which was, by curiæ or parade, "ee. 
centuries, * 
CouMulrIA curiata owe their original to the diviſion which Romy 


lus made of the people into thirty curiæ, which 
{pes to our vartthes, J ch anſwer in moſi re- 


CouiriA centuriata, were inſtituted b 
firſt divided the people into ſix claſſes, 
ed into 193 centuries. 

CoMITIAL afſemblies, held for the election of conſuls, were cal 
conſular camitia. In like manner, the other comitia were Wer 
=—_ — officer to be created, whether a tribune, pontiff, ædile, or 

The power of calling theſe aſſemblies belonged at firſt 
kings; but on the efron of the 2 the Ak 
was allowed to molt of the chief magiſtrates, and ſometimes to 2 
2 4 ; ; 

OMITIAL days, thoſe which were not on] ular] 
the allemblies of the people, but on which he — 40 pray 
convened, atter the popular aſſemblies were diſſolved, and had the 
power, whenever they tound it expedient, to ſuperſcde and poſtpone 
the aſſemblies vi tle people to another day, and might appoint thei 
own mectings upon them. | | - 

COMITIALITS erbus, an appellation given to the epilepſy, or 
falling licknels, by reafon the contra ot ancient Rome were ditfolved 
if any perſon in the aſſembly happe::.d to be taken with this diſtemper 

COMIT 1UM, in Roman antiquity, a large hall in the Forum, 
where the comitia were cdinarily held, and in which the roſtra were 
placed. It was irſt covered in the time of the ſecond Punic war, Ac. 
cording to Roſiuus, the conſuls and wibunes were not created in the 
Comitium, but in the Campus Martius. | 

COMMA, N grammarians, a point or character marked 
thus („) ſervirg to denote a ſhort ſtop, and to divide the members 
of a period. 

| Ditterent authors define and uſe this point ſo differently, that it is 
difficult to aſcertain the preciſe uſe of it. The ordinary doctrine 
concerning it, 2 no clear or diiiinct idea of it; being thus, that 
it lerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, adverbs, and ſuch diviſions of a 
period as are not neceſſarily joined together: ſome lay indeed, that 
the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe members of a period, in each 
whereof is a verb and the nominative caſe of a verb. "Thus, “ Though 
nothing ſo much gains upon the affections as an extempore elo- 
quence, which we have conſtantly occaſion for, and are obliged to 
practiſe every day, we very rarely meet with any who excel in it.“ 

g The comma is made uſe of to diſtinguiſh ſeveral nouns, ſubſtan- 
tives, adjectives, or verbs, not joined by a conjunction in the ſame 
member of a period: thus, Words, looks, geſture, and different 
tones of voice, are the means by which mankind communicate their 
thoughts to each other;” or, “A man never becomes agreeable in 
converſation, but by ſtudying the taſte, reſpecting the character, con- 
forming himſelf to the humour, &c. of thoſe he converſes with.“ 
But the comma is omitted when thoſe words are united by a con- 
junction; as, “ Good humour and good ſenſe ſeldom fail to make 
a man agreeable in converſation.” 

Frequent commas, as on other occaſions they promote perſpicuity 
and diſtinctneſs, and eaſe the reader, both in the death nd com- 
prchenſion of his author; ſo, in oratory, are of ſpecial uſe and eſ- 
fect; particularly where an adverſary is to be cloſely and pointedly 
attacked, upbraided, reprehended, wounded, &c. we that of 
Cicero againſt Verres : Non enim nos coler iſte ſervilis, non piliſæ gene, 
non adentes putridi deceperunt : ocult, ſupercilia, frons, vultus denique 
fetus, qui 72 quidam tacitus mentis ci, hic in fraudem, hamines im- 
pulit : hic cos, quibus erat ignotus, decepit, fefellit, in fraudem induxit : 
pauci tus iſia lutulenta vitia nwvimus ; pauci tarditatem ingenti, fu- 
porem, debilitatemgue linguæ, &c. 

Comma, in muſic, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible intervals of 


centuriata, and 


y Servius Tullius, wh 
which he afterwards ſubdizig. 


tone. Ptolemy conſidered it as inſenſible; but Salinus aſſerts, that 


he was capable of diſtinguiſhing it. Mulical writers have enumerat- 
ed three kinds of comma. The greater comma, or the interval of tue 
ſounds, having the ratio of 81 to 80, which is the difference of the 
major and minor tones. To this the term is commonly applied. 
COMMAND, in the royal navy, implies the rank or power of an 
officer, who has the management of a ſhip of war of any kind under 
twenty guns. He ranks with a major in the army. 
COMMANDER, is a large wooden mallet uſed in a ſhip. 
COMMANDING ground, in fortification, an eminence, or riſing 
ground, which overlooks any poſt, or ſtrong place. . 
Of this they reckon three forts: 1®, 4 frant ground: which is an 


height oppoſite to the face of the poſt, which plays upon it's front. 


2®, A reverſe ground, which is an eminence that can play upen the 
back of any place or poſt, : 

3®, An enfilade ground, or curtain commanding ground: which 1s an 
high place, that can with it's ſhot ſcour all the length of a {trait line. 

COMMANDMENT, in a legal ſenſe, has various uſes : as, 
commandment of the king, when, on his own mere motion, and from 
his own mouth, he caſts a man into priſon. 

Commandment of the juftices, is either abſolute or ordinary 3 abſo- 
lute, as when, on their own authority, and their own diſcretion, they 
coinmit a man to priſon for r ordinary, as when they 
commit him rather For fafe cuſtody, than puniſhment. A man com- 


| mitted to an ordinary commandment is repleviable. 


COMMANDMENT is alſo uſed for the offence of him who 2 
or wills another to tranſgreſs the law; as by murder, theft, and the 
like. | 

He that commandeth any one to do an unlawful act, is acceſlary 
to it and all the conſequences, if it be executed in the fame manner 
as commanded : but if the commander revoke the command; wy 
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3 
the execution varies from it, or in the nature of the offence ; in ſuch 
cate he will not be acceſſary. n 

In another ſenſe of this word, magiſtrates may command others to 
afſiſt them in the execution of their offices, for the doing of juſtice ; 
1nd ſo may a oy of peacc, to ſuppteſs riots, appreliend felons ; or 
uy officer to keep the N peace, &c. 

In treſpaſs, &c. the malter ſhall be accountable for the act of the 
ſervant done by his command but ſervants ſhall not be excuſed for 
committing any crime, when they act by command of their maſter, 
who have no authority to enforce ſuch command. The command 
of infants and feme coverts are void, 

COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice, or fixed revenue belong- 
ing to a military order, and conferred on ancient knights, who had 
doe conſiderable ſervice to the order. 

There are alſo commandries for the religious in the orders of St. 
Bernard and St. Anthony. The kings of France have converted ſe- 
veral of the hoſpitals for lepers into commandries of the order of St. 
Lazarus. 

The commandries of Malta are of different kinds; for as the order 
conſilts of knights, chaplains, and brother ſervitors, there are peculiar 
ammandries, or revenues, attached to each. : 

COMMELINA, in botany, a genus of the friandria momogynta 
clals, whoſe corolla conſiſts of ſix petals ; the exterior three of which 
are ſmall, oval, and concave, of the dimenſions of the perianthium; 
the three interior and alternate petals are large, roundiſh, and co- 
toured. The fruit is a naked, roundiſh capſule, containing three 
cells, and divided by three valves; the ſeeds, being two only, are 
angulated. There are hve ſpecies, natives of Africa and America. 
thing done in honour of a erſon's memory. _ 

Among the Romaniſts, it is a practice for dying perſons to leave a 
legacy to the church, for the rehearſing ſo many maſſes in commens- 
retizn of them. 

The enchariit is a commemoration of the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt. 

COMMEMORATION is allo the name of two religious feaſts, other- 
wiſe called ALL-SAINTS, and ALL-$0ULS. 

COMMENDAM, in the canon law, expreſſes the charge, truſt, 
and adrainiſtration of the revenues of a BENEFICE, given to a lay- 
man to enjoy, by way of depsfitum, for the ſpace of ſix months, in or- 
der to it's being repaired, &c. or to an ther biſhop, or eccleſiaſtie, to 
perform the paltoral offices thercof, till ſuch time as the benefice is 
provided of a regular incumbent. 

ComMMEenNDAMS were formerly a very laudablc inſtitution : for 
when an cleQtive benefice became vacant, for which the ordinary 
could not, for ſome reaſon, immediately provide, the care of it was 
rccommentled to ſome man of merit, who took upon him the direc- 
tion of it, till the vacancy was filled up, but enjoyed none of the profits. 

At length it became a maxim among the canoniſts, that a clerk 
might hoid two benefices, the one titular, and the other in commen- 
aun ; vet {till, the commendam was to continue only till other provi- 
tons were made; and afterwards they began to be given for a deter- 
minate time. N 

The right of granting benefices in commendam is veſted in the 
crown by a ſtatute of Hen. VIII. The right was conteſted in the 
reign of king James I. when it was diſputed, not only whether the 
king might grant a commendam, but whether or no they were to be 
granted without neceflity. | 

Co MEN DAN, in the church of Rome, is a real title of a regular 
denefice, ſuch as an abbey or priory, given by the pope to a ſecular 
cierk, or even to a layman, with a power to diſpoſe of the fruits there- 
of during li!e. 

The pope grants benefices in commendam not only to clerks, by dif- 
penſing with their age, and other reguiſite qualifications ; but they 
lo diſpenſe with the clericate even in children yet in the cradle, till 
they become of age to take the tonſure : it being ſufficient to obtain 
2 bull, that it be repreſented at Rome, that the child is deſtined for 
tue eccleſiaſtical Rate, 

COMMENDA'TORY 6ters, are ſuch as are written by one biſhop 
to another, in behalf of any of the clergy, or others of his dioceſe, tra- 
relling thither ; that they may be received among the faithful; or 
that the cl:7k may be promoted; or neceſſaries may be adminiſtered 
to others, &c. 

COMMENDATUS, in our old cuſtoms, one that lives under the 
patronage of ſome great perſon : hence, commendati homines were 
thoſe who, by voluntary homage, put themſelves under the protection 
of a ſuperior lord; and commendati dimidii, thoſe who had dependance 
vn two feveral lords, and were to pay each one half of their homage. 

COMMENSURABLE, among -geometricians, an appellation 
given to ſuch quantities as are meaſurcd by one and the ſame com- 
mon meaſure : thus if the line 

Al-1-I-|-|-|-1-1-} 2 be equal to 8, and the line 
Y === 5 equal to 4 inches, theſe two lines will be com- 
menſurable, ſince the ſame common mcaſure 2 meaſures them both. 

CUMMENSURABLE numbers, whether integers or fractions, are 

uch as can be meaſured or divided by ſome other number, without 

any remainder : ſuch are 12 and 18, as being meaſured by 6 or 3. 

—OMMENSURABLE in power, is ſaid of right lines when their 

uares are meaſured by one and the ſame ſpace or ſuperficies. 

CONMENSURABLE ſurds, thoſe that being reduced to their leaſt 
terms, become true figurative quantities of their kind, and are there- 

ore as a rational quantity to a rational one. 

COMMENTACULA, among the Romans, the rod which the 

amens carried in their hands when going to ſacrifice, 

. COMMENTARLENSIS, a Roman officer who had the keep- 
ing of the priſon, and was to obey the triumviri capitales. 

: COMMENTARY, or COMMENT, in matters of literature, an 

ation of the difficult or obſcure paſſages of an author. 


4 


COMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one; or ſome- 


COMMENTARY, or COMMENTARIES, likewiſe denotes a kind of 
hiſtory or memoirs of certain tranſactions, wherein the author had a 
conliderable hand: ſuch are the Commentaries of Cæſar. 


The Defign, Progreſs, and preſent State of COMMERCE. 

COMMERCE conſiſts of buying, ſelling, and bartering- mer- 
chandize, in order to obtain a competent profit. | 

Commerce is the molt ſolid foundation of civil ſociety, and the moſt 
neceſſaty principle to unite all men, of whatever country or condi- 
tion. It 1s the bank of plenty to every part of the world : by it the 
mercantil- people of nations Com to be one body incorporated ; and 
the riches of every trading town and place circulate into the hands of 
the poor, induſtrious, and diltant traders. By this our neceſſities, 
conveniencies, and pleaſures are ſupplied from the moſt diſtant 
ſhores of the Eaſt and Welt Indies, 

Though itis impoſlible to trace commerce to it's firſt beginning, yet 
we know from undoubted records, that the Ihmaelites and Midian- 
ites carried on a great commerce by caravans with Egypt, in the days 
of Jacob, for ſpices and other commodities bought in Gilead. 

I his commerce, which at firſt was carried on by land-carriage, as 
the world grew more populous, introduced water-carriage or naviga- 
tion. Thus the Egyptians on the Red-ſea, and the Phornicians on 
the Mediterranean, divided the commerce of the eaſt and welt amon 
themſelves. "The Egyptians imported whatever they could colle& 
from the Indian thore, while the Phoenicians carried their merchan- 
dize to all diſtant places bordering on the ſea : and the early flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of Tyre and Sidon, though on a poor narrow fpct, is a ſuf- 
ficient proof to what height of glory, power, and wealth, a nation can 
raiſe itlelf only by trade. 

For they became the emporium for all the earth, and, being ſup- 
plied with a good fleet of merchantmen built of wood from Mount 
Libanus, paſſed by the ſtreights of Gibraltar into the weltern ocean; 
this not only improved their commerce and navigation, and enriched the 
Tyrian merchants, but drew great numbers of ſtrangers to Tyre, 
with a view to make their fortunes by trade, fo that they were ſoon 
able to ſend a colony that built Carthage, which vied with it in traf- 
hc, and in a ſhort tune ſurpaſſed it exceedingly in extent of domini- 
ons and military expeditions, ; 

Trade gave it birth; trade enlarged it; and trade put it in a con- 
dition to q ſpute the empire of the world for many years with Rome: 
nor could they ever have been overcome, had they not ambitiouſly 
preferred the glory of arms to that of trade, diminiſhed the number 
of their trad-rs to ſupply troops and recruit armies, turned their mer- 
chant-thips into trauſports, and elected officers and generals of ar- 
mid out of the wiſeſt and molt ſucceſsful merchants. 

Again, Alexandria roſe to ſuch a degree by commerce after the ruin 
of Tyre and S don, that they were ſoon forgotten. Ptolemy Phila- 
dc Iphus employed tour thouſand merchantmen in this port, under the 
convoy of 120 ſail of large armed galleys; and the cuſtoms of this 
port amounted year!) to more than g, ooo, oocl. {terling. : 

Though Egypt ſunk from an empire into a province, Alexandria 
preſerved her commerce ; and, when Rome itſclt was obliged to ſub- 
mit to Conſtantinople, Alexandria ſtill remained the center of what 
little trade was then left; till Venice, taking advantage of the bar- 
barous maxims of the Mahometan monarchs, drew to herſelf the pro- 

tits ot the Indian trade, and became the common mart of all nations. 
This having made her miſtreſs of the ſea, enabled her not only to ex- 
tend her dominions, but ts ruin the Genocſe, who endeavoured to 
ſupplant them in that profitable commerce. 

However, about the middle of rhe thirteenth century, ſeveral ma- 
ritime towns in Germany, of which Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, 
{till remain, confederated, and carried on an extenlive commerce to ſe- 


veral parts of the world, till their great riches and power drew upon 


them the envy of ſome, and jealouſy of other ſtates, which, joined to 
the diſcoveries of the new world, was the cauſe of their decay. 

Portugal, having diſcovered the route to the Eaſt Indies, by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, and by that means ſettled a more 
extenſive commerce, grew up, in a ſhort ſpace, to be one of the richeſt 
powers in Europe, gaincd prodigious dominions in Aſia and Africa, 
and raiſed a naval power ſuperior to any thing that had been ſeen for 
many preceding ages. 

Spain about the ſame time ſettled a commerce in the new Indies diſ- 
covered by Columbus; and in the South Seas and Spice-Iflands, by 
Ferdinand Magellan. 

Each of theſe nations reaped great profits from their new diſco- 
veries : but the naval power of Portugal falling under the Spaniards, 
by the death of Cardinal Henry, then Ling of Portugal, without iſſue, 
the Portugueſe commerce was entirely ruined : and had not the Spa- 
niſh pride forced other nations, in their own defence, to apply cloſer 
to navigation, they, by this favourable juncture, had monopolized 
the nt, of the ir Be world to themſelves, and maintained the uni- 
verſal dominion of the ſeas. 

Of all the nations in Europe, the Engliſh and Dutch, after ſur- 
mounting very great difficulties, have now the ſuperiority in point 
of trade. Holland, by the favourable reception it gives to ſtrangers, 
and the refuge it affords religionaries, enjoys a vaſt trade. As to Eng- 
land, the convenience and multitude of it's ports, the goodneſs of it's 
commodities, induſtry and ingenuity of it's workmen, &c. have eſta- 
blithed it's trade, ſo as to admit of no rival but the Dutch. England 
trades in all parts of the world; nor does any nation drive ſuch a 
commerce as ſhe does with her own commodities ; for the Dutch 
trade chiefly conſiſts in the tranſportation of foreign goods from one 
country to anether. The foreign trade is regulated chiefly at Lon- 
don, by ſeveral companies of merchants ; ſome impowered by royal 
charter to make ſuch regulations for the good of their reſpective 
trades, as they ſhall think proper; others by private aſſociations. 


Sce the article COMPANY. 


Conſidering, 
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Conſidering, therefore, the vaſt importance of this employment, it 
is no wonder that the nations of Europe ſeem to vie with each other, 


which ſhall give it the 282 encouragement; and, to the honour of 


our government, it mult be allowed, that, in this reſpect, Britain yields 
to none of them. Bounties, drawbacks, prohibitions, &c. and even 
the eſtabliſhment of trading companies, with excluſive privileges; all 
have this great and important object in view. 

COMMERCIAL le. Sce the article Law, commercial. 

COMMINATORY, an appellation given to whatever threatens 
puniſhment, or ſome penalty: ſuch is that part of a felon's ſentence 
of banifhment, which makes it death if he return before a certain 
time, | 
COMMINUTION, denotes the breaking, or rather grinding, a 
body into very ſmall particles. 

OMMISSARY, in the eccleſiaſtical law, an officer of the bi- 
ſhop, who exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction in places of a dioceſe ſo far 
from the epiſcopal ſee, that the chancellor cannot call the people to 
the biſhop's principal conſiſtory court, without giving them too 
much inconveniency. 

CoMmIsSSARY, in a military ſenſe, is of various ſorts ; viz. 

CoMMISSARY of hoſes, an officer in the artillery, appointed to 
have the inſpection of the artillery-horſes, to ſee them muttered, and 
to ſend ſuch orders as he receives from the commanding officer of the 
artillery, by ſome of the conductors of horſes, of which he has a 
certain number for his aſliſtants. 

CoMmMISSARY general of the mufters, an officer appointed to muſter 
the army as often as the general thinks proper, in order to know 
the ſtrength of each regiment and company, to receive and inſpect 
the 9 and to keep an exact ſtate of the ſtrength of the 


army. 

ComMUroany general of flares, an officer in the artillery, who has 
the charge of all the ſtores, for which he is accountable to the office 
of ordnance. | 

CoMMISSARY general of proviſions, an officer who has the inſpec- 
tion of the bread and proviſions of the army. 

COMMISSION, in common law, the warrant or letters patent, 
which all perſons, exerciſing juriſdiction, have to empower them to 
hear or determine any cauſe or ſuit; as the commiſſron of the judges, 
&c. 

Moſt of the great officers, judicial and miniſterial, of the realm, 
are made alſo by commiſſion : by means of commrſſron, oaths, cogni- 
zance of fines, anſwers in chancery, &c. are taken; witnelles exa- 
mined, offices found, &c. 

Comm1ss10N gf anticipation, was anciently a commiſſion given un- 
der the great ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy before the day. Sce AN TI- 
CIPATION. 

CoMM1SSION of afſsctation, is a commiſſion under the great-ſeal to 
aſſociate two, or more learned perſons, with the ſeveral juſtices, in 
the ſeveral circuits and counties in Wales. 

Commiss10N of bankruptcy, a commiſſion under the great-ſeal, di- 
rected to five or more cammiſſioners, to inquire into the particulars of 
a man's circumſtances, who hath failed, or broke; and to act ac- 
cording to certain ſtatutes made in that behalf. See BANKRUPT. 

CoMMI1SSIONS of charitable uſes go out of the chancery to the bi- 
ſhop and others, where any lands given to charitable uſes are miſem- 
p'oyed, or there are any fraud or diſputes concerning them, to in- 
quire of and redreſs the abuſe, &c. 43 Eliz. cap. 4. 

CoMMI1SS1ON of lunacy, a commiſſion out of chancery to inquire 
whether a perſon e to be lunatic, be ſo or not; that, if 
lunatic, the king may have the care of his eſtate, &. 17 Edw. II. 
cap. 10. 

. of rebellion, or writ of rebellion, iſſues where a per- 
ſon, after proclamation made by the ſheriff, on a proceſs out of the 
chancery or exchequer, is required, upon pain of his allegiance, to 
preſent himſelf to the court by a day aſſigned, and does not appear, 

CoMmM1ss10N of ſewers, is directed to certain perſons, to inſpect 
and ſee drains and ditches well kept in the marſhy and fenny parts 
of England, for the better conveying of water into the ſea, and pre- 
ſerving the graſs on the land. 

CoMmnss1ON e examine witneſſes, is ſometimes appointed by the 
court of equity, in caſes that require it; as when to witnclles are 
aged and infirm ; abroad, or ſoon to leave the kingdom, &c. 

COMMISSIONER, a perſon authoriſed by commiſſion, letters 
patent, or other lawful warrant, to examine any matters, or &xXe- 
cute any public office, &c. | 

Befides thoſe relating to judicial proceedings, there are commiſ- 


ſioners of the cuſtoms ; of the dock-yards ; of exciſe; of the navy 


lords commiſſioners of the treaſury ; wg ook of trade, &c. See 
the articles Cusrous, DoCK-YARDS, EXCISE, &c. 

COMMISSURE, CommissURA, a term uſed by ſome authors, 
for the junctures, or ſmall interſtices of bodies; or the little clefts 
between the particles; eſpecially when thoſe particles are broadiſh 
and flat, and lie contiguous to one another, like thin plates. 

CoMMISSURE, in architecture, &c. denotes the joint of two 
ftones ; or the application of the ſurface of the one to that of the 
other. 

Among anatomiſts, commſure 1s ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſuture 
of the cranium, or ſcull. 

COMMITMENT, in law, the ſending of a perſon to priſon 
by warrant or order, who hath been guilty of any offence not baila- 
ble, or for which bail is refuſed. It may be by the king and conn- 
cil, by the judges of the law, juſtices of the peace, — other ma- 
giſtrates, who have authority by the laws and ſtatutes of the realm 
to do it, which muſt be exactly purſued. Every commitment to pri- 
ſon ought generally to be made by warrant, under the hand and ſeal 
of him who commits the party, and the cauſe of commitment to be 
expreſſed in the warrant, &c. And where a man is committed as a 
criminal, it muſt continue until he is diſcharged by due courſe of law, 


— 


COMMITT EE, in law, one or more perſons, to wh 
ſideration of any matter is referred, either by a court 2 b ihe cop. 
of the parties concerned. or by conſort 

COMMITTEE of parliament, is a board conliſting of a cert; 
ber of members, appointed by the whole houſe for the ertain Num. 
a bill, or making report ef an inquiry, or proceſs of ern of 

Sometimes, the whole houſe is reſolved into a commity- ee Kc 
occaſion each perſon has a right to ſpeak, and reply as 1 0 - Which 
often as he pleaſes ; an expedient they ufually have „„ 
extraordinary caſes, ard where any thing is to be thor ary; 2 
valled. When the houſe is not in a committee, each res fsh can. 
regularly, and is only allowed to ſpeak once, unleſs 92 n LOR 

COMMITTEE of the king, is uſed for a widow of pr umſelf. 
king's tenants: thus called, as being by the ancient |. a " the 
realm commztted to the king's care and protection. Sce WI — oY 

COMMODATE, CoMMoDATUM, in civil juriſprudence 
loan, or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or immoycabl © tie 
certain time, on condition of reſtoring again the ſame individu: 3 
a certain term. dual after 


COMMODAVIENSIS, an appellation giv 
to a ſpecies of lapis calaminaris A. Bohemia. N authors 
no zinc, Mr. Marggraff denies it to be true CALAMINE Tye 
COMMODITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes all ſorts of 
and merchandizes that a perſon trades in. See Commerce 5995 
COMMODORE, in the Briuſh marine, a general offic : 
veſted with the command of a detachment of ſhips of war 25 = 
on any particular enterprize : during which time he hears he _ 
of a brigadier-general in the army, and his ſhi 22 


5 is diſti "IT : 
broad red pendant tapering towards the ous = 4 
forked. Weber 


CoMmMopDoRE is alfo a name given to a ſelect ſhip in a fleet of 
merchantmen, which leads the van in time of war, bearin T li i 
in her top to conduct the reſt. 8 

. COMMOIGNE, in law, a word ſignifying a fellow-monk tho 
lives in the ſame convent. ' * 

COMMON, Couuuxis, ſomething that belongs to all alike: 
is owned or allowed by all; and is not confined to this more than 
that. ma 

CoMMoN, communta, (i. e. qed ad omnes pertinet) ſignifies that 
ſoil, the uſe whereof is cmmen to a particular town or lord | 
it is a profit that a man hath in the land of another perſon 
in common with others; or a right which a perſon hath ty put his 
cattle to paſture into ground that is not his own. And there is nor 
only common of PASTURE, but alſo commn of pisCary, commign of 
ESTOVERS, common of TURBARY, &c. | 

CoMmMoN in groſs, is a liberty to have common alone, that is, with 
out any land or tenement in another man's land, granted either ton 
3 for life, or to him and his heirs. This is commonly paſſed 

y deed, or ſpecialty; and claimed by preſcriptive right. 

Common appendant, and Common appurtenant, are uſually con- 
founded; both being defined to be a liberty of cen appertaining 
to, or depending on, ſuch or ſuch a freehold ; which commun mult 
be taken with beaſts commonable ; as horſes, oxen, &c. being ac- 
counted fitteſt for the plowman ; and not with goats, geeſe, and hogs. 

Co uo per cauſe de vicinage, i. e. by red ae of neighbourhoed, 
is a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one town, have to commun 
with the tenants of another lord in another town, | 

CoMMoN, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, or the like, 
which belongs equally to two figures, 

CoMmoN, in grammar, denotes the gender of nouns, which ate 
equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female; thus parent, pa- 
rent, is of the common gender. 

Common, in ancient mulic, was an appellation given to the ſe- 
venth ſpecies of the diapaſon. 


CoMmoN bench. The court of common 
led common bench. 


CoMmoN chords, in muſic, ſometimes denote the third, fifth, and 
octave of any note, conſidered as a baſs, 


Common day, in plea of land, ſignifies an ordinary day in court, 
as efabis Hilarii, quindena Paſche, &c. | 

CoMMon fine, in law, a certain ſum of money, which the reſi- 
ants within the liberty of ſome leets pay to the lords thereof; called, 
in ſome places, head-ſilver; in others, cert-money, or certum let, 
and head-pence. : 


Common hunt, the chief huntſman belonging to the l»rd-mayor 
and aldermen of London. 1 2 

Common intendment, in law, the common underſtanding, meanings 
or conſtruction of any thing. Bar to common intendment commonly 
diſables the declaration of the plaintitf. 

Common law, that body of rules received as law in England, be- 
fore any ſtatute was enacted in parliament to alter the ſame. 

The common law of England is, properly, the c guſtoms of 
this kingdom, including the law of nature, the law ol God, and the 
principles and maxims of law; which, by length of time, hav* Ob- 
tained the force of laws. 

It is called lex nan ſcripta, the unwritten law: not but that we 
have molt of it written in the old Norman diate, and the nonm- 
ments and evidences of our legal culloms are contained in the fe- 
cords of the ſeveral courts of juſtice, in books of reports and judicial 
decifions, and in the treatiſes of learned ſages' of the profellion, pre- 
ſerved and tranſmitted from times of the hipheil antiquity ; but be- 
cauſe it does not appear to be made by charter, or parliament; Wy 
thoſe are always matters of record. It's original inſtitution and au- 
thority are not ſet down in writing, but it receives it's binding 

ower and the force of law, by long and immemorial uſage, and 
* univerſal reception through the kingdom. See AUTHORITIES 
and REPORTS. | | 

CoMMoN meaſure diviſor, in arithmetie, a number that exactly 

5 meaſures 


thip or 
: ulually 


pleas was anciently cal- 
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meaſures two other numbers, without a remainder. And the great- 
| eſt number that can meaſure any two other numbers, 1s called their 

greateſt common meaſure : thus 4 is the greatelt common meaſure of 8 

. month, motion, and object. See thoſe ſubſtantives. 

Com Mox-PLACE bak, adverjaria, among the learned, denotes a 
regiſter, or orderly collection of things which occur worthy to be 
noted, and retained in the courſe of a man's reading, or ſtudy ; ſo 
diſpoſed, as that among a multiplicity of ſubjects, any one may be 

d. 

NE Shack books are of great ſervice : they are a kind of 
romptuaries or ſtorehouſes, wherein to repolit the mot valuable 
arts of authors, to be ready at hand when wanted. Several per- 
ſons have their ſeveral methods of ordering them : but that which 

comes beſt recommended, is the method o. that great matter of or- 

der Mr. Locke. He has thought fit to publith it in a letter to M. 

Toiſnard ; determined thereto, by the great convemency and ad- 

vantage he had found from it in twenty years experience; as well 

as by the recommendations and intreaties of many ot his friends, 
who had likewiſe proved it. 


— 


We ſhall here give the reader the ſubſtance of. this method, 
whereby he will be caſily enabled to execute it himſelf. f 

The firſt page of the book you intend to take down the commen- 
place in, is to ſerve as a kind of index to the whole ; and to contain 
references to cvery place or matter therein; in the commodious 
contrivance of which index, ſo as it may admit of a ſufficient va- 
riety of materials, without any confuſion, all the ſecret of the me- 
thod conlſiſts. | G 

In order to this, the firſt page, as already mentioned, or, for more 
room, the two firit pages that front cach other, are to be divided, by 


is to be diſtinguiſhed, by it's colour, or ſome other circumſtance, 
Theſe lines are to be cut perpendicularly by others, drawn from top 
to bottum; and in the ſeveral ſpaces thereof, the ſeveral letters of 
the alphabet, both capital and minuſcule, are to be duly written. 
The ſorm of the lines and diviſions, both horizontal and perpendi- 
cular, with the manner of writing the letters therein, will be con- 
ceived from the following ſpecimen ; wherein what is to be done 
in the book for all the letters of the alphabet, is here ſhewn in the 


hrit four, A, B, C, and D. 
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The index of the cammon- place book being thus formed, matters 
are ready for the taking down any thing therein, 

In order to this, conſider to what head the thing you would enter 
is moſt naturally referred ; in this head, or word, regard is had tv 
the initial letter, and the firit vowel that follows it; which are the 
characteriſtic letters whereon all the uſe of the index depends. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. I would enter down a pallage that refers to the 
head beauty; B, I conſider, 1s the initial letter, and e the firtt vowel : 
then looking up n the index for the partition B, and therein the line 
e {which 1s the place for all words whoſe firſt letter is B, and firſt 
vowel e; as Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, Bleeding, Blemiſbes, &c.), and 
finding no numbers already down to direct me to any page of the 
book where words of this characteriſtic have been entered, I turn 
forward to the firſt blank page I find, which in a freſh book, as this 
is ſuppoſed to be, will be page 2, and here I now write what I have 
2 for on the head beauty: beginning the head in the margin, 
and indenting all the other ſubſervient lines, that the head may ſtand 
out, and ſhew itſelf : this done, I enter the page where it is written, 
viz. 2, in the index, in the ſpace Be; from which time, the 
daſs Be becomes wholly in the poſleſſion of the 2d and 3d pages, 
which are conſigned to letters of this characteriſtic. 

Had I found any page or number already entered in the ſpace Be, 
E muſt have turned to the Page, and have written my matter in what 
room was left therein: ſo, it after entering the paſſage on beauty, I 
ſhould have occaſion for benevolence, or the like, finding the number 
2already poſſeſſed of the ſpace of this characteriſtic, I begin the paſ- 
ſage on benevolence in the remainder of the page; which not con- 
taining the whole, I carry it on to page g, which is alſo for Be, and 
add the number 3 in the index. hen the two pages deltined toi 
one claſs are full, look forwards for the next backſide that is blank; 
if it be that which immediately follows, write at the bottom of the 
margin of the page filled, the letter v for verte, turn over ; and the 
fame at the top of the next page; and continue from this new page 
as before. If the pages immediately following be already filled with 
other claſſes ; then write at the bottom of the page laſt filled the 
letter v. with the number of the next blank page; and at the top of 
that page, the number of the page laſt filled: then entering that head 
Iv this new page, proceed as before. By theſe two numbers of re- 
ference, the one at thc top, and the other at the bottom of the page, 
the diſcontinued matters are again connected. It may not be amiſs, 
every time you put a number at the bottom of a page, to put it like- 
wiſe in the index. Note, if the head be a monolyllable beginn'ng 
with a vowel, the vowel is at the ſame time both the initial letter, 
and the characteriſtic vowel : thus the word art is to be wrote in 

a. Mr. Locke omits three letters of the alphabet in his index, viz. 
K, J. and V, which are ſupplied by C, I. U, equivalent to them: 
and as for ©, ſince it is always followed by an 4, he puts it in the 
fifth place of Z, and ſo has no Zu, which is a characteriſtie that 
very rarely occurs. By thus making © the laſt in the index, it's re- 
gularity is preſerved, without diminiſhing it's extent. Others 
e to retain the claſs Z u, and aſſign a place for Qu below the 

ex. | | 

If any imagine, that thoſe hundred claſſes are not ſufficient to 
comprehend all kinds of ſubjects without confuſion, he may follow 

me tame method, and yet augment the number to five hundred, by 
taking in one more characteriſtie to them. 

But the inventor aſſures us, that in all his collections, for a long 
cries of years, he never found any deficiency in the index, as above 
aid down, | 

COM MON-prayer, is the liturgy of the church of England, Cler- 
Eymen are obliged to ute this liturgy in the ſervice ot the church: 
and the retuling fo to do, or wing any other public prayers, is pu- 


nithable by 1 Eliz. cap. 2. For the firſt offence, to ferfeit 100 
No. 48. Vol. I. 
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mark<, 400 for the ſecond; and for the third offence; all his goods 
and cha tele, and ſuffer nyprifonment for life. . 

COMMONER, or geutleman commenter, in the univerſities, a 
ſtudent entered in a certain rank. The term alſo denotes a member 
of the h-wiſe of commons. 

CoMMons, in parliament, are the lower houſe, conſiſting, of 
knights elected by the counties, and burgeſſes by the cities and bo- 
rough twns. 

All members of either houſe, with their menial ſervants, and ne- 
cetfary goods brought with them, are privileged by the common law 
from all attachments and impriſonments, except for treaſon; felony, 
or breach of peace, all the ume of the ſeſſion, and till they arrive at 
home. 

CommMoNs, privileges of the. All bills for levying money on the 
ſ:bjeg, begin in the houſe of commsns in _regaid, it is from them 
the greateſt part of the moneys ariſe : nor will they allow the lords 
| to make any alteration in à money-bill, They have the privilege 

to propoſe la us, and are, in effect, the grand inqueſt of the realm; 
preſent public grievances ; impeach public delinquents, even the 
higheſt officers of the kingdom; and proſecute them before the 
houſe of lords, which 1s a court of judicature, though the commons 
are not. 

Commons is alſo uſed in oppoſition to nobles, or peers, viz. for 
all ſorts of perſons under the d-gree of a baron ; including the orders 
of knights, eſquires, gentlemen, the ſons of the nobility, and yeo- 
men. See each under it's proper article, EsQuiRe, GENTLEMAN, 
YEOMAN, &c, 

Commons is al'ouſed for the (tated and ordinary diet, or cating, 
of a college, inn of cout, or other ſociety. See INN, &c. 

COMMO TE, an an-icnt term in Wales, denoting half a can- 
tred, or HUN DR RD; conta ning fifty villages. 


COMMO TION, an inteltine motion, or luctation in the parts 
of any thing. 


i 
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In medicine, the term is chiefly uſed for a blow, or ſhake of the 
brain A convulſion is a commstion of the fine medullary fibres of 
the brain. A fall occaſions a commzatrion, whence 8 ariſes a 
counter ſſroke on the oppolite part; which occaſions ſometimes a 
contrafiſſure, and at other times a rupture of the veſſels, and an im- 
poſthume, by ſhaking t e whole mals of the brain. 

COMMUNIBUS cis, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among 
philoſophical, &c. writers; implying ſome medium, or mean rela- 
tion, between ſeveral places, 

Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile deep, 
gg locis, q. d. at a medium, or taking one place with an- 
other. 


COMMUNIBUS ans, has the ſame import with regard to years, 
that communibus lacis has with regard to places. 
Mr. Derham obſerves, that the depth of rain, communibus annis, 
i. e. one year with another, were it to ſtagnate on the earth, would 
amount to, at Townly, in Lancaſhire, 421 inches; at Upminſter, 
in Eſſex, 193; at Zurich, 324; at Piſa, 431; and at Paris, to 
19 inches. 
COMMUNICATING, in divinity, the act of receiving the ſa- 
crament of the euchariit. 
Proteſtants, as well as the Greek church, communicate under both 
kinds; but the Romiſh church deny the cup to the laity. 
COMMUNICATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of imparting 
ſomething to another. | 
COMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the connection of one thi 
with another, or the pallage from one place to another : thus a gal- 
lery is a communication between two apartments. 
COMMUNICATION ems, in theology, the act of imparting 
the attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt to the other. 
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It is by this communication that we ſay, God ſuffered, and died, 
&c. which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only underſtood of the human nature 
and is wholly founded on the union of the two natures in the perſon 
of Chriſt. | 

The Lutherans carry the communication of idioms ſo far as to ſay, 
that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his divine nature, and by reaſon of 
his divine perſon, but alſo, really and properly, in his humanity, 
immortal, immenſe, &c. 

CoMMuN1CATION of mation, in philoſophy, is the action of a 
moving body, whereby a body at reit is put in motion, or a body 
already in motion 1s accelerated, 

The laws of communication of motion. Sir Iſaac Newton demon- 
ſtrates, that action and re- action are equal and oppoſite z ſo that one 
body ſtriking againſt another, and thereby occalioning a change in 
it's motion, does in itſelf undergo the ſame change in it's own mo- 
tion, the contrary way. 

Hence a moving body ſtriking directly againſt another at reſt, the 
one loſes juſt as much of it's motion as it communicates to the other, 
and they will proceed with the ſame velocity as if grown into one 
mals. 

Therefore, if the body in motion be triple that at reſt, againſt 
which it ſtrikes, it will loſe a fourth part of it's motion; and where- 
as before it would run over, (v. g.) a line of 20 feet,-in a given 
time, it will now only run over 15; that is, it will loſe a fourth 
part of it's velocity. ; 

If a moving body ſtrike another already in motion, the firſt will 
augment the velocity of the latter, but will loſe leſs of it's motion 
than if the latter had been abſolutely at reſt. 

Thus, v. gr. if a body in motion be triple of another at reſt, and 

ſtrike againſt it with 32 degrees of motion, it will communicate 8 de- 
grees of it's motion to the other, and retain 24 to itſelf, It the 
other had already 4 degrees of motion, the firſt would only commu- 
nicate 5, and retain 27 : ſince thoſe 5 were ſufficient, in regard to 
the, inequality of the bodies, to make them proceed with equal ve- 
locity. 
Aﬀer the ſame manner may be determined the other laws of com- 
munication in bodies perfectly hard, and void of all elaſticity. But 
all hard bodies, that we know of, have an elaſtic power, and the laws 
are different and much more intricate in elaſtic bodies. 

If a body happen to decline out of the way, when moved by an- 
otger, ſoas to leave a free paſſage to the body by which it was moved; 
yet that will only proceed with the velocity which it had after it's 
communication with the other, not with that it had before. It being 
a rule that every thing endeavours to perſcyere, not in the ſtate 
wherein it was = but in that wherein it was at that junc- 
ture: therefore, a body that has already loſt part of it's motion by 
it's meeting with another, may {till loſe more by a ſecond and a 
third, ſo as at length to become perfectly at reſt. 

Hence, firſt, if two unequal homogeneous bodies move in a right 
line with the ſame velocity, the greater mult preſerve it's motion 
longer than the ſmaller ; for the motions of bodies are as their 
— x but each communieates. of it's motion to the circumjacent bo- 
dies which touch the ſurface; the largeſt body therefore, though it 
has more ſurface than the ſmaller, yet, having leſs in proportion to 
it's maſs or quantity of matter than the ſmaller, will loſe a leſs por- 
tion of it's velocity every moment than the ſmaller. | 

As for example, ſuppoſe a cube A to be two feet every way, and 
another B, one foot, the furfaces here will be as 4 to 1, but their 
maſſes as 8 to 1. If therefore thoſe bodics move with the ſame ve- 
locity, the cube A will have 8 times as much motion as the cube B, 
the quantity of motion ever being as the quantity of matter ; that 
each of them therefore may become quieſcent at the ſame time, the 
cube A muſt loſe 8 times as much motion as the cube B; but that is 
impoſlible ; becauſe, as their ſurfaces are to each other as 4 to 1, 
the bodies againſt which they ſtrike will be only as 4 to 1. There- 
fore, when the cube B is become perfectly quieſcent, A will retain 
half it's motion. | 

Hence, ſecondly, we ſee the reaſon, why any long body, as a dart 
thrown longwiſe, continues it's motion longer than when thrown 
tranſverſely, it meeting ſewer bodies in the way to communicate it's 
motion to in the one caſe than in the other. | 

Hence, alſo, thirdly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly within it- 
felf, ſo as to communicate little of it's motion to the ambient bodies, 
it mult continue it's motion a long time: thus, a ſmooth braſs ball 
of half a foot diameter, placed on a flender ſmooth axis, with a very 
weak impulſe, is found to revolve for the ſpace of 3 or 4 hours. 

For the rules of communication of motibn of ela{tic bodies, ſee 
ELASTIC. 

COMMUNICATION, lines of, in military matters, trenches made 
to continue and preſerve a fate correſpondence between two forts or 


poſts ; or at a ſiege, between two approaches, that they may relieve 
one another. 


COMMUNION, in divinity, ſignifies an uniform belief in ſe- 
veral perſons; it alſo denotes a general agreement. The three 
rand communions into which the chriſtian church is at preſent di- 
vided, are the church of Rome, the Greek church, and the pro- 
teſtants, in the ſame doctrine and diſcipline. 

CoMMUNION is alſo uſed to agile the act of communicating in 
the ſacrament of the eucharilt, or Lord's Supper. 

This ſacrament was inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, and the admi- 
niſtration of it committed by him to his apoſtles, and to their ordi- 
nary ſucceſſors. "The ſacramental elements were to be conſecrated 
with ſolemn prayers and bleſſings, by the biſhop or preſident, and 
then delivered by the deacons to the people, as well thoſe who were 
abſent, as thole preſent. In the beginning of chriſtianity, the 
whole body af Chriſtians uſed conſtantly to meet together at the 
Lord's table, on all their public aſſemblies; their ſacramental wine 
was uſually mixed and diluted with water ; and during the time of 


2 
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adminiſtration, they ſung hymns and pſalms, particularly the 234 


ſalm. 
The Roman catholics pay the moſt ſuperſtitious re rd 
conſecrated elements. The cup was taken from the 1 0 the 
Romith church, by a decree of the council of Conſtance 1 the 
1414. In the Greek church, the laity, as well as the * me year 
the communion in both kinds : but their devotion, at the — 2 
of the euchariſt, is exceſlive. celebratiou 
CoMM UNION, infant. Some inſtances occur, j ; 
of the church, of 4 practice of adminiſterin An. early ages 


the euchariſt ta“ 
fants; and ſome few have imitated this practice in more _ in- 
times; particularly the Greeks, at preſent; and the Bohemi) 
an 


churches, till near the time of the Reformation. This praclie 

R . a 25 
been the ſubject of much diſpute: it has, however, hw alle ® 
that the foundation of it was a miſtaken apprehenſion of he 
jute neceſſity of this ordinance in order to falvation, reſulting f hn 
an erroneous interpretation of John vi. 53. FIN 

COMMUNION ſervice, denotes that part of the liturgy of the; h 
of England which relates to the adminiſtration of the facrimane,. 

CoMMUNIS capſula, a tunic contiguous with the peritengum. 

COMMUNTTY, a ſociety of men living in the ſame place, ſub 
ject to the ſame laws, the ſame regulations, and the ſame rn, . 

Communities are of two kinds, eccleſiaſtic and laic. The firſt 3. 
either ſecular, as chapters of cathedrals and collegiate churches * 
regular, as convents, monaſteries, &c. 1 

Lay-communities are of various ſorts, ſome connected by a fixed 
abode of a you and a day in the ſame place; others formed by the 
diſcharge of the ſame office, the profeſſion of the ſame art, or attend 
ing the ſame place of worthip ; as thoſe of pariſhes, fraternities Ke. 

Accordingly, the word is commonly underſtood of pious founda. 

tions for the lupport of ſeveral perſons, either in a ſecular or re 
life; as colleges, abbies, convents, priories, ſeminaries, 
inns, &c. 
N Community is uſed more particularly in the French law, for the 
Joint property in goods between the huſband and the wife: the re. 
ſult of which is, that during marriage they are equally intitled to all 
effects, and liable to all debts, contracted either before or under 
marriage. 

CoMMUNITY continued, among the French, is that which ſub. 
nts between the ſurvivor of two perſons joined in marriage, and 
the minor children of that marriage ; when the ſurvivor * not 
made an inventory of the effects in poſſeſſion during marriage. The 
widow may either renounce community with her children, or continue 
It, 

CoMMUNITY tacit, is a community contracted between a man and 
woman, by the mere mingling of their effects; provided they have 
lived together the ſpace of a year and a day: this community, being 
odious, is now aboliſhed. . 
COMMUTATION, in aſtronomy. Angle of COMMUTAT10x, 
is the diſtance between the ſun's true place ſeen from the earth, and 
the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. See PLACE. 

| hus the angle ESR, (Plate 7, fig. 25,) ſubtended between the 
ſun's true place E, viewed from the earth at S, and that of a planet 
reduced to the ecliptic, R, is the angle of commutation. 

The angle of commutation, haz ad is found by ſubtracting the 
ſun's longitude from the heliocentric longitude of the planet; or 
contrarily. | 

 ComMuUTAT10N, in law, a change of a penalty, or puniſhment, 
viz. of a greater for a leſs, &c. as when death is commuted for, by 
baniſhment or perpetual impriſonment, &c. 

COMORTH, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for a contribution or ſub- 
ſidy. It is faid to be derived from the Britiſh cymorth, ſubfidium. 

COMOSANDALOS, in antiquity, a crown of flowers worn in 
the feſtival CHTHON1A. : 

COMPACT, in phyſics, is a relative term, denoting a body te 
be cloſe, denſe, and heavy; having few porcs, and thoſe ſmall ones. 

The heavieſt metals, as gold and ſilver, are the molt can pad. See 
GRAVITY. 

Comracr, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies an agreement, or a contract, 
ſtipulated between ſeveral parties. See CoxNTRACT. 

CoMPACT is alſo the name of a famous bull confirmed by pope 
Paul IV. by virtue of which cardinals are reſtricted to confer bene- 
"5% in their natural (tate ; that is, regular benefices on regulars, 

- 

COMPAGES circularis mantium, the annular diſpoſition of moun- 
tains, which, Kircher ſays, run in continued chains round the globe. 

COMPAGUS, in antiquity, a kind of ſummer-ſhoe worn by the 
Roman ſenators, conſiſting only of a ſole at the bottom; it as 
faſtened with leathern (traps, crolling one another many times avout 
the leg. | 

Rubenius makes the compagi to have been a ſort of calige worn dy 
the Roman generals as well as ſenators. Under the later emperors 
in the middle age, we read of the ſame worn by popes, biſhops, aud 
abbots. | 

COMPANY, a collective term, underſtood of ſeveral perſons aſ- | 
ſembled together in the fame place, or with the ſame deug!- dee 
SOCIETY, PARTY, MATCH. | 

ComPaANy, in commerce, is an aſſociation of ſcvera! merchants, 
or others, who unite in one common intereit, and contribute by the 
ſtock, their counſel, and ſtudy, to the ſetting on foot, or upportins, 
of ſome lucrative eſtabliſhment. 5 

When there are only two or three joined in this manner, 8 
called a partnerſhip ; the term company Zheing reſtrained to {ycieties | 
conſiſting of a conſiderable number of members, allociated together 
by a charter obtained from the prince. 

The mechanics of all corporations, or towns incorporated, w— 
thus erected into companies, which have charters of large privileges 
and immunities. Thole of London are very numerous. 
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Ws Trading and Commercial COMPANIES. 

The Mercers were incorporated in the 17th of king Richard II. 
A. D. 1393- Their charitable gifts amount to 3000. excluũve of 
2s per cent. paid yearly to the widows of ſubſcribing clergymen 

ing life. 
4 1 8 were incorporated in the 20th Edward III. anno 


The Drapers, in the 17th Hen. VI. ann. 1430. 

The Fiſhmongers, in the 28th Hen. VIII. ann. 1536. 

The Goldſmiths, in the 16th Rich. II. ann. 1392. They had a 
privilege from Edw. VI. to inſpect, try, and regulate all gold and 
filver wares throughout the kingdom, and to puniſh all workers in 
either that was adulterated. 

The Skinners, in the 11t Edw. III. anno 1327. 

The Merchant-taylors, in 17th Hen. VII. ann. 1501. They 
were once ſtyled taylors and linen armourers. 

The Haberdaſhers, or hurrers, in 26th Hen. VI. ann. 1447, and 
17th Hen. VII. ann. 1501. Theſe were anciently ſtyled Milaners, 
becauſe they dealt in moſt goods that came from Milan. 

The Salters, in 20th Hen. VIII. anno 1530. 

The Ironmongers, in 3d Edw. IV. ann. 1462. ö 

The Vintners, in the reign of Edw. III. and 15th Hen. VI. 


7 ne Clothiers, or cloth- workers, in 22d Edw. IV. 1482. 

Beſides theſe, which are the twelve principal companies of London, 
there are other very conſiderable ones; as the dyers, brewers, lea- 
ther-ſcllers, pewterers, barber-ſurgeons, armourers, white-bakers, 
wax-chandlers, tallow-chandlers, cutlers, girdlers, butchers, ſadlers, 
carpenters, cordwainers, painter-ſtainers, curriers, maſons, plum- 
bers, innholders, founders, embroiderers, poulterers, cooks, coopers, 
bricklayers and tylers, bowyers, fletchers, blackſmiths, joiners, 
plailterers, weavers, fruiterers, ſcriveners, bottle-makers, and hor- 
ners; likewiſe ſtationers (which includes book(ellers, letter-tounders, 
printers, and buokbinders), marblers, wool-packers, farriers, pa- 
viours, lorimers or loriners, brown-bakers, wood-mongers, uphol- 
ſterers, turners, wheelwrights, glaſiers, pariſh-clerks, watermen, 
apothecaries, and throwſters, &c. &c. 

All theſe are fraternities, and moſt of them incorporated by char- 
ter, for carrying on and improving the ſeveral manutactures ſignified 
by their names. 

It now remains that we give ſame account of the principal cam- 
panies of merchants, ſome of which trade with joint ſtocks, and all 
of them enjoy by charter many excluſive privileges ; for, how inju- 
rious ſoever theſe companies may, at this time of day, be reckoned to 
the nation in general, yet it is certain that they were the original pa- 
rents of all our foreign commerce ; private traders, upon their own 
bottom, being diſcouraged from hazarding their fortunes in foreign 
countries, till the methods of traffic had been ſettled by joint-ſtock 
companies; and from this very principle it is that we find ſeveral 
nations at preſent endeavouring to extend their trade in the ſame 
manner. 

Hamburgh CourAxx. 

This is the oldeſt trading eſtabliſhment in the kingdom; though 
not always known by that name, nor reſtrained to thoſe narrow 
bounds under which it is now confined. It was firſt called, the 
Company of Merchants trading ts Calais, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, 
and Flanders: then it acquired the general title of Merchant-adven- 
turers of England ; as being compoled of all the Engliſh merchants 
who traded to the Low Countries, the Baltic, and the German 
ocean. Laſtly, it was called the Company of Merchant-adventurers of 
* N trading to Hamburg h. 

his company, as well as ſome others in England, built on it's 
model, is very different from thoſe above-mentioned ; and differs 
widely from the ordinary plan and ſyſtem of ſuch focietics. In ef- 
fect, this is not a ſociety of dealers, each furniſhing a part of the 


ſum to conſtitute the capital ſtock of the company ; but a mere aſſo- 


ciation, or body of merchants, who have nothing in common, but 
the grant and privilege of trading to Hamburgh, and ſome other ci- 
ties of Germany; each managing his own commerce, and trading 
on his own foundation : only obſerving a certain diſc inline, and ſome 
regulations, which none but the company can eſtablith, or change. 


This company was firſt incorporated by Edward I. in 1295; and 


eſtabliſhed again, by charter, in 1406, under the reign of king 
Henry IV. It was afterwards confirmed, aud augmented with di- 


vers privileges, by many of his ſucceſſors, 
CoMPaNY of Merchants of the Staple, 


Was incorporated by Edward III. Their factory was at Middle- 

burgh, in Zealand ; but the ſtaple being removed in 1389 to Calais, 

it was ſoon after, viz. in 1390, removed from thence to England. 
4 Ruſſia COMPANY. 

1 his was firſt projected towards the end of the reign of king Ed- 
ward VI. executed in the firſt and ſecond years of Philip and Mary ; 
but had not it's perfection, till it's charter was confirmed by act of 
Parliament, under queen Elizabeth, in 1566. It had it's riſe from 

certain adventurers, who were ſent in three veſſels on the diſcovery 
of new countries; and to find out a north-eaſt paſſage to China: 
theſe, falling into the White Sea, and making up to the port of 
rchangel, were exccedingly well received by the Muſcovites; and, 
at their return, ſolicited letters patent to ſecure to themſclves the 
commerce of Ruſſia, for which they had formed an aſſociation. 
his company ſubſiſts ſtill, nearly on the foot of that of Ham- 
Wren, and the northern and Turkey companies; 1. e. each member 
mercof trafficks for himſelf, and on his own foundation; only pay- 
48 an acknowledgment of 12 or 130. ſterling, belides ſome other 
ory impoſed, from time to*time, for the occaſions of the company, 
nd the commerce in general, It is under the direction of a gover- 
nor, four conſuls, and afliltants, | 


5 


N 


North-Sea COMPANY. 

Some call this, more agreeably to it's charter, the Eaſtland Cam- 
pany. It is eſtabliſhed on ſimilar ground with that of tiamburgh ; 
from whence it appears to have becn diſmembered. It's charter is 
dated in the year 1579. 

This company was complained of as a monopoly, and firſt cur- 
tailed by legal authority in 1672 ; and, ſince the declaration of rights 
in 1689, exiſts only in name; but (till continues to elect it's annual 
officers, who are a governor, a deputy, and 24 aſſiſtants. 


The Turkey, or Levant COMPANY, 

Is eſtabliſhed on a ſimilar ground with that of the Hamburgh 
company ; each member trafficking for himſelf, &c. but all contri- 
buting towards the common expence, as occaſions require. The 
number of members is about 300. The candidate mult be a free- 
man of London, and a wholeſale merchant. 

The company has a court, or board, at London, which is com- 
poſed of a governor, deputy-governor, and fifteen directors, or aſ- 
ſiſtants; who are all actually to live in London, or the ſuburbs. 
They have alſo a deputy-governor in every city, and port, where 
there are any members of the company. The aſſembly at London 
ſends out the vellels, regulates the tariff for the price at which the 

uropean merchandizes ſent to the Levant are to be fold; and for 
the quality of thoſe returned. It raiſes taxes on merchandizes, to 
defray impoſitions, and the common expences of the company ; pre- 
ſents the ambaſſador which the king is to keep at the Porte, eleQs 
two conſuls for Smyrna and Conſtantinople, &c. 


Eaſt India COMPANY. 


This was firſt incorporated in the year 1600, and empowered to 


trade to all countries lying eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope: 
Towards the end of king William's reign, an act paſſed, granting 
to all private merchants, who ſhould raiſe a certain ſum for the 
ſupport of the government, the privilege of trading to theſe parts : 
accordingly, a great many ſubſcribed, and were called the New 
Eaſt India Company ; which ſoon found it neceſſary to unite with the 
old one, and trade with one joint ſtock : ſince which time they have 


been ſtyled The United Eaſt India Company, and are at preſent in a 


flouriſhing condition, and in poſſeſſion of many conſiderable forts 
2 lactories on the coaſt of Malabar, Coromandel, and the bay of 
Nga. 
: South Sea COMPANY. 

The total capital of this company was at firſt 9,177,967. 155. 4d. 
but in 1715 it was enlarged to ten millions, at an interelt of 6 per 
cent. reduced in 1717 to 5 per cent. The capital was increaſed 
again in 1719 to 11,7460,844/. 8s. 10d. And if the plan of 1720 
had perfectly ſucceeded, the amount of the capital would have been 
43,411,399/. bs. 11d. 1. See Fun. 

This company 1s under the management of a ſub-governor, deputy- 
governor, and twenty-one directors, choſen every three years; for 
which a qualification of 2000). ſtock is ſufficient, and for an elector 
5ool, For what remains of the hiſtory of this company, with that 
fatal train of romantic compantes it drew after it, fee BUBBLE. 


Greenland COMPANY. 
A joint ſtock of 40,000). was by ſtatute to be raiſed by ſubſcribers, 
who were incorporated for fourteen years from the firſt of Otober, 


1693, and the company to uſe the trade of catching whales, &c. into 


and from Greenland, and the Greenland ſeas; they may make bye- 
laws for the government of the perſons employed in their ſhips, 
&C. | 

This company was farther encouraged by parliament in 1696; 
but partly by unſkilful management, and partly by real loſſes, it was 
under a neceſſity of intirely breaking up, before the expiration of the 
term aſſigned to it, ending in 1707. But, by ſtat. 1 Anne, cap. 16, 
any perſon who will adventure to Greenland for whale-fiſhing, ſhall 
have all privileges granted to the Greenland company, and thus the 
trade was again laid open. Any ſubjects may import whale- fins, 
oil, &c. of fiſh caught in the Greenland ſeas, without paying any 
cultoms, &c. 

> New River COMPANY. 

This corporation conſiſts of a governor, deputy-governor, trea- 
ſurer, and twenty-ſix directors, who hold a weekly board for ap- 
pointing officers, granting leaſes, and redreſſing grievances. The 
projector of this CANAL for bringing water to London, with the aſ- 
liſtance of king James I. and the corporation of London, is ſup— 
poſed to have ex pended 50,000/. upon it; the profits which are di- 
vided into ſeventy-two fhares, for the firſt thirty years admitted of 
little more than five pounds to each ſhare ; but the value is much 
increaſed, and now eitimated at four or five thouſand pounds each. 
This company ſupplies more than thirty thouſand houles with water. 


Scatch Darien Coup NY, ; 

Was eſtabliſhed with good proſpect at Edinburgh, in 1695, for 
the commerce of South America. In 1698, they ſent an arma- 
ment and a colony, which they endeavoured to eſtabliſh in the iſth- 
mus of Darien, which parts North and South America; but the 
Englith miniſtry not thinking proper to avow and ſupport the firſt 
ſucceſſes of the company, which had alarmed Spain, ever jealous of 
this part of her territories, the Scotch colony was diſperſed by the 
Spaniards in 1699, and thus vanithed the beſt project, that ever 
was formed, for diſputing with that nation the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
countries, from which the pretends to exclude all other nations. 

Dutch E:ft-India COMPANY, 

Had it's riſe in the midit of the ſtruggle which that people had 
for their liberty : for the Spaniards having forbid all commerce with 
them, and ſhut up all their ports; neceſlity inſpired ſome Zealan- 
ders to ſeek a new north-eaſt palſage to China. 

It's firſt capital was 6,600 coo guilders. It had ſixty directors, 
divided into ſeveral chambers. | 


Dutch 
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Dutch IVeft-India ComPANy, 

Was eſtabliſhed in 1621, with an excluſive privilege to trade 
twenty-four years along the coaſts of Africa, between the tropic of 
Cancer, and the Cape of Good Hepe z and in America, from the 
ſouth point of Newfoundland, through the ſtraits of Magellan, that 
of Le Maire, or others, to the ſtraits of Anian, both in the North 
and South ſea. | 

The directors are divided into five chambers. 


Dutch North COMPANY. IP 
This company has no excluſive privilege ; the advantage of it's pa- 
tent being of another kind, and very inconſiderable. 


Dutch Levant Cour AN. 

In ſtrictneſs, there is no Levant company in Holland: but the 
commerce of the private traders is ſo contiderable, that the flate has 
taken the regulation thereof on itſelf. 

French Eaſt India Company, 

Was eſtabliſhed in 1664, with an excluſive privilege, to trade for 
fifty years in all the ſeas of the Ealt-Indies and South-fea ; no ad- 
venturer to be admitted without a thouſand livres in ſtock ; and fo- 
reigners, who have twenty thouſand livres in ſtock, to be reputed 
regnicoles. ö f 

The capital fund of the cmpany. which was moſtly furniſhed by 
the king, was ſeven or eight millions of livres, but was to have been 
fifteen millions. 

It's chief factory is at Pondicherry, on the coaſt of Coromandel: 
this is the reſidence of the director- general; the other factories are 
inconſiderable. The merchandizes which the company brings into 
France are, ſilks, cottons, ſpices, coffee, rice, ſalt-petre; ſeveral 
kinds of gums and drugs, wood, wax, printed callicoes, muſlins, 


&c. 
French Meſt. India Cour Ax, 

Was eſtabliſhed in 1664. Their charter gave them the property 
and ſeigniory of Canada, Acadia, the Antilles iſlands, iſle of Ca- 
yenne, and the Terra Firma of America, from the river of the 
Amazons to that of Oroanoko ; with an excluſive privilege for the 
commerce of thoſe places, as alſo of ang and the coalts of Gui- 
nea, for forty years, only paying half the duties. 

French 7 CouraNx, 

Was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1684, in favour of the chevalier De la 
Salle; who having projected it in 1660, and being appointed go- 
vernor of the fort of Frontignac, at the mouth of that river, tra- 
velled over the country in 1683, and returned to France to ſolicit 
the eſtabliſhment ; which he obtained. After a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes, and at length loſing his life in a mutiny, the management 
devolved on M. Hiberville, who ſucceeded better: he found the 
Miſſſſipi, built a fort, and ſettled a French colony there; but he 
being poiſoned in 1712, it is ſaid, by the intrigues of the Spaniards, 
who feared ſuch a neighbour, M. Crozat had afterwards the exclu- 
ſive liberty of trading to the French territories, calted Louiſiana, 
granted him for fifteen years. 

Gow PANY of the I}. 

The ſieur Crozat ſurrendering his grant in 1717, a new company 
was the ſame year erected * the title of the Company of the 
Weſt; to which, beſides every thing granted to the former company, 
was added the commerce of beaver, enjoyed by the Canada company 
from the year 1706. This expiring in 1717, it's fund was then 
fixed at an hundred millions of livres, which being filled, the caſh 
was ſhut up. 

India Company. - 

This arrived at perfection by means of it's union with the Eaſt 
India company, and thoſe of China and St. Domingo: this was ef- 
feed with the two firſt in 1719, and with the third in 1720. 
This union of the Eaſt India and China company with the company 
of the Welt, occaſioned an alteration of that name; and it was 
henceforth called the India company. 

The duke of Orleans, in February, 1720, did the company the ho- 
nour to preſide in their aſſembly, where he made ſeveral propoſals to 
them on the part of the king : the principal of theſe was, that they 
ſhould take on them the charge and adminiltration of the royal bank. 
This was accepted of ; and XN 
finances, was named by the king Inſpector-Genera 
Company and Bank united. 

his union, which, it was propoſed, ſhould have been a mutual 
help to both thoſe famous eſtablithments, proved the fatal point 
from whence the fall of both commenced : from this time, both the 
bank-bills and the actions of the company began to fall: in effect, the 
firſt periſhed abſolutely, and the other had been drawn along with it, 
but tor the prudent precautions taken for it's ſupport. 
Baſtion Company of France, 

Was eſtabliſhed by two merchants of Verſailles, for fiſhing of 
coral on the coaſt of Barbary. In 1561, they built a little fort, cal- 
led the Baſtion of France, whence the company derived it's name. 

In 1628, it began to flouriſh, and the colony conſiſted of 890 peo- 

ple: but the death of their governor, in 1633, gave them a blow 

they never recovered. 


of the India 


Guinea Comrany, 

Was eſtabliſhed in 1685; it continued to trade in negroes to the 

year 1713, when the trade was ſurrendered to the Engliſh S. S. 
company. 

Cape Verd COMPANY. 

This is the ſame with that of Senegal: it was eſtabliſhed in 1664; 

after a ſtate of inaQivity, it role afreth in 1675, and was then cal- 


led the Company of Senegal; was confirmed in 1681 ; but, being 


unable to pay it's debts, was diſſolved in 1696. 
Canada Con pANx, 
Was eſtabliſhed in 1628, for the commerce of caſtor-ſkins, &c. 


. Archers :” from which time a piece of plate of the value ot 201, 


r. Law, compreſs genera of the * 
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Acadia COMPANY, 
Was eſtabliſhed in 1628; but being taken by tl 
confirmed to them by treaty about the year 1710. 
; French Levant COomPaxy, 
Was eflabliſhed in 1670; revoked in 1684. 
French North Comvrany, 
Was eſtabliſhed in 1669, expired in 1690. 
St. Demings ComPANY. 
This was eſtabliſhed in 1698, and in 1720 united to the India 


company. ; 
Daniſh North Company, 
Was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen in 1647. It ſends veſſels to W.. 
rangar, whence they convey their merchandizes by land into the 
Daniſh Lapland; and by ledges drawn by rein-deer, into the Mud. 
covite Lapland. It allo ſends others tor Borandai and Siberia. 
where it's agents take them up, and convey them in like manner, 
on ledges, to Panigorod, the capital of this part of the Mufcoxite 
empire. The commodities it ſends thither are rixdo!lars, tobacco 
and linens; it returns nothing but furs and ſkins. : 
Daniſh Iceland Company, 
Eſtabliſhed in the lame year with the North company; it's chigf 
faQory is Kirkebar. 
Daniſh Eaft-India Comeaxy, 
Was eſtabliſhed about 1617 ; their chief factory is at Tranquebar, 
whither they ſend anuually two or three ſhips. 
Levant COMPANY of the Genzeſe, 
Was eſtabliſhed in 1664, and confirmed by the Porte, notwith. 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the French. It flourithcd only a few 
years, that is, till the year 1670; ſince which time it has lane 
guithed, and can now ſcarcely tupport a miſerable trade. 


ic Eugliſ, Was 


Rua Cour ANY I Archers in Scntlan d, 
Are ſaid to owe their origin to the commiſfioncis appointed in 
the reign of James I. of Scotland, for enforcing and overſeeing the 
exercile of a chery in different counties. eing men of rank, they 
were formed into a c-mpany, and preſented their ſervices to the kin 
as his chief body, which rank they ſtill claim within ſeren miles of 
the metropolis. 
By an act of the privy- council of Scotland, in 1677, this can 
was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of “ His Majcſty's C:1n;ary of 


{terling, called The King's Prize, was ordered to be given, aud (hot 
for by them at their annual parades called Weapon-ſhawings, But 
from their unfortunate attachment to the Stuart line, their public 
marches were diſcontinued, and the royal prize with-held. Their 
former ſplendor was, however, revived, upon the acceffion of queen 
Anne: and, in 1703, they obtained a royal charter, whereby their 
former right and privileges were reſtored, and new ones conferred, 
Their unhappy adherence to anti-revolution principles, was at 
various periods the cauſe of a temporary decline: but thoſe differ- 
ences of opinion being at length terminated, the Royal Company are 
now more numerous and flouriſhing than ever; and his preſent ma- 
jeſty, as a mark of h's royal patronage and approbation, has been 
pleaſed to revive the royal prize, which, in preſence of a numerous 
_ RON meeting, was ſhot for by the company on July 28, 
1788. 
COMPANY, in military affairs, a ſmall body of foot, commanded 
by a captain, who has under him a lieutenant andenlign, 

'The number of centinels or private ſoldiers, in a company, may 
be from 50 to 80; and a battalion conliſts of thirteen ſuch compa- 
nies, one of which is always grenadiers, and poſted on the right; 
next them ſtand the eldeſt company, and on the left the ſecond cam- 
pany ; the youngeſt one being always poſted in the center. 
Companies not incorporated into regiments are called irregulars, or 
independent companies. 


CUMPANY, in ſea-language, denotes the whole crew of a ſhip, 
including her officers, 
CoMPANY of ſhips, is uſed for a fleet of merchant-veſſels, who 
make a kind of charter-party among themſelves ; whereby, under 
ſeveral clauſes and conditions tending to their common ſafety, they 
engage not to quit one another, but ty defend each other recipto- 
cally, during their voyage. | 
'Thele allociates, in the Mediterranean, are called conſerves. 
COMPANY, rule of, or fellaiſpip. Refer to Syſtem of ARITH- 
METIC, p. 193. 
COMPARATES, ComyaRATA, in logic, the terms or ſubjeQs 
of a COMPARISON ; or the two things compared to each other. 
COMPARATIVE degree, in grammar, is an inilection between 
poſitive and ſuperlative degrees ; whoſe effect is, to ſet a thing above 
or beneath the level of another. . 
COMPARISON, in rhetoric, is a FIGURE, or rather PLACE, 
in ſpeech, whereby two things are conſidered with regard to ſome 
third, which is common to them both. 
Thus, Cicer. Topic. Catoni licuit ſequi bellum civile, igitur & 
Cicermi licebit, It was allowed Cato to engage in the civil wars, 
therefore it may be allowed Cicero: where, to engage in the civil 
wars, is common to both. o this example, we may add that 0 
Shakeſpeare : : | 
« She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm in th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk check: the pined in thought, 
And fat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief.” 
There are three kinds of compariſon ; the firit. d majort, I. e. from 
the major to the minor, as that of Cicero againſt Antony, Quid fect- 
ris demi tug, cum lit na tain ſis infolens * Or that of Terence, Juen 


In 1717 it was united to the company os the Weit. 


feret, ft parentem nan fert ſuum ? From the ſame place, Ovid endea- 


| vours to appeate Cæſar. 
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Cur ego peſſe negem leniri Cuiſuris irum, ** 


Cum wvideam mites h oſt bus eſe Dess ? 


Why ſhould I fear great Cæſar's wrath t' appeaſe, 
When to their envious foes the gods ſpeak peace ? 


The ſecond, d mineri, i. e. from the minor to the major: thus 
Cicero, Mapores n/tri ſape mer catoribus, ac navicuatorib's injurigſius 
traftatis, bella geſſerunt 3 vis te ervium Remane rim millibus una nuns 
atque un7 tempore necalts, gus tandem animy effe debetis & 


The third 4 pari ; as when we contend, that what obtains in one 
thing, ought to obtain in another of the ſame kind : thus, It was a 
law, that he who killed his father ſhould be ſewed up in a fack, and 
thrown into a river; therefore, he who killed his mother deſerves 
the ſame puniſhment. 


Capts tum, prudet heu, fed capty, Maxime, canam : 
Tu cups aderius ; jam ſums ergo pures. 
Mane ſalutetum vents, tu diceris iffe, 
Ante ſulutatum : jam ſumus ergo pares, &e, Mart. lib. ii. 


COMPAKTIMENT, or COMPA« TMENT, in general, 1s a de- 
ſign compoled of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry, 
to adorn a parterre, a cieling, &c. 

A compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an arrangement of them, of 
different colours, and varniſhed for the decoration of a building. 
Cympartrnients, in gardening, are an allemblage of beds, plats, bor- 
ders, walks, &c. diſpoſed in the moſt advantageous manner that 
the ground will admit of. Compartments, in heraldry, are otherwiſe 
called partitions. See the article Pa RTITION. ; 

The term of c:mpartiment is alſo uſed in painting. The Turkiſh 
and Mooriſh paintings are only compartiments ; the fine bindings of 
books are in compartments, &c. 

COMPARTITION, in architecture, the uſeful and graceful 
ditribution of the whole ground-plot ot an edifice, into the rooms 
of office, and of reception or entertainment. 

Cmpartition makes one of the great diviſions of the art of 
BUILDING, 

COMPASS. 'The mariners, or nautical compaſe, is an in{tru- 
ment uſed by pilots, to direct the courſe of their thips. 


Deſcription and Uſe of the Courses. 

This inſtrumcnt conſuts of a needle ruuched with a loadſtone, 
fixcd on a card, and faitencd on the point oi a fewing needle fixed 
in a box, The card, which is calculated to repreſent the horizon, 
is a circle divided into thirty-two equal parts, by lines drawn from 
center to the circumference, called points or rhumbs. The in- 
tervals between the points are alſo ſubdivided into equal pants, 
called degrees, three huudred and ſixty of which complete the circle; 
and conſequently the diſtance or angle comprehended between any 
two rhumbs is equal to 11? 15”, he four principal rhumbs are 
called the cardinal points, and derive their names from the places 
to which they tend, viz. the two which extend themſelves under 
the meridian, oppolite to each other, pointing to the nofth and 
ſoul;, are called the north and ſouth points; that which is towards 
the right hand as we look north, is termed caſt ; and it's oppolite, 
welt, The names of the others are compounded of thole, according 
to their lituations. 

In the center of this card is fitted a hraſs cone or cap, a little 
e ncave, Which plays at liberty on the, pivot; and along, in the 
thickneſs of the card, is fitted the necdle, which is covered over 
with a glaſs, that it's motions may be obſerved : the whole is in- 
cloſed in anther box, where it is luſtained by braſs hoops, to kee 
ko ede horizontal, See Dir. See it repreſented, Plate 156, 

"S 

The needie is made of a thin plate of ſteel, in form of a lozenge : 

the middle being cut out, ſo as to leave nothing but the extremities 


and an axis in the middle, to which the cap is fitted. See 
NrebLE, 


Though the mariner's c:mpaſs has been long in uſe, the beſt 


conſtruction of it was attended with many inconveniences, till the 
ate improvement which it has received from the invention and ex- 
eruments of Dr. Gowin Knight, and the farther emendation of 
Mr. Smeaton. This chiefly conſiſts in the ſhape and temper of 
the ncedle; in the diſcovery of proper means for reſtoring the loſs 
of magnetiſm in a voyage, and of contrivances to hinder the 
card from being greatly affected by the various motions of the ſhip. 
vee Plate 150, fig. 2. 
AB repreſents the outer wooden box, C and D are two milled 
nuts, by means of which the axis of the inner box G H, and ring 
E F, by which it is lupported, are lifted up from their edges on 
which they more, in order to increaſe the friction, and prevent the 
too great vibrations occalioned by the motion of the ſhip in a high 
ea. I is one of the axes of the inner box, by which it is ſuſpended 
on the ring EF; K Lis the magnet, or ncedle, of a Sera v6 pa- 
rallelopiped hape, and M a ſmall beam of ivory, belt ſeen in 
. 3, that confines the cap to it's place, "The cap is ivory, ſo 
turned, as to be capable of receiving a ſmall bit of agate, which 
35 greund concave, and poliſhed on that fide, where it forms the 
Apex of the hollow cone in the cap: the under part of it is re- 
preſented by C, fig. 4. The card, fig- 3, is a ſingle varniſhed pa- 
per, aching as lar as the outer circle of figures, which is made of 
mn brals, with it's edge turned down at right angles, as in A and 
8 Je. +4 4 plane of the card, to make it more ſtiff; F and 
Thi. Vaan rats fcrews that fix the braſs edge, &c. to the ngedle. 
cee * 1s deligned to ſupport the card, and to throw the 
_ Aa 1 — near the circumference as poſſible, for preventing 
ere the triction at the center; and 18 divided into degrees 
an-acgrees ; Which diviſions are determined by means of a 


8 11 ay pairs perpendicularly about the inſide of 


— 
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the box, and as near the braſs edge as poſlible. The braſs ring, by 
being placed below the card, and the needle above it, ſeems to 
bring the center of gravity low enough to amt of the cap being 
put under the needle, ſo that a hole in the needle is unneceflary ; 
and the needle being above the card, is more ea. ly touched with a 
up of bars. Underneath the card are two ſmall weights, D and 

„ fig. 4, which repreſents the back ſide of the card, {hiding on two 
wires, placed at right angles to each other, which by being moved 
nearer to, or farther from the center, counterbalance the dipping of 
the card in different latitudes, and ſerve to reltore the equilibrium 
of it, when by any other means it happens to be got too much 
out of level. The pedeſta!, that ſupports the card, is fe 
in fig. 5. It contains a ſewing needle fixed into two ſma'l grooves 
to 1eceive it, by means of the collet C; and at D the ſtem of the 
pedeſtal is filed into an octagon, that it may be the more eaſily un- 
icrewed, PQRS, fig. 2, repreſents an index, which may be 
occaſionally added at the top of the inner box, and will ſerve for 
all altitudes of the object. It conlitts of a bar equal in length to 
the diameter of the inner box, and at each end is furniſhed with a 
perpendicular ſtyle, having a lit parallel to it's ſides. One flit, to 
which the eye.is applied, is narrow, and the other is wider, with a 
ſmall cat-gut {tretc;ied up the middle of it, and continued hori- 
zontally from the top of one ſtyle to that of the other; and there is 
allo a line drawn along the upper ſurtace of the bar. This line, 
the narrow flit, the horizontal cat-gut, and the perpendicular one, 
are in the ſame plane, perpendicular to the horizon, when the 1n- 
ner box is at reſt, and hangs freely. The index does not move 
round, but is always placed on ſo as to anſwer the ſame ſide of 
the box. When the index is not wanted for uſe, it may be taken 
off, and placed in two pieces, T and V, properly notched to re- 
ceive it, W repreſents the handle of the box. The inſtrument 
thus conſtructed lerves the purpoſes of an azimuth and amplitude 
1. If the ſun's azimuth is deſired, turn the wooden box, 
till the ſhadow of the horizontal thread, or that of the perpen- 
dicular thread in one ſtyle, or the light through the lit in the other, 
falls upon the line on the index bar, or vibrates to an equal diſ- 
tance on each fide of it; then oblerve the degree for the azimuth, 
marked on the braſs edge by the cat- gut line, reckoned on the out- 
ward circle of figures; and tne ſituation of the index bar, with re- 
gard to the card and needle, will ſhew on what quarter of the com- 
paſs the object is placed. If the rays of the fun are not ſtrong 
enough to caſt a ſhadow, place the eye behind the narrow flit in 
one of the ſtyles, and turn the box till fume part of the horizontal 
or perpendicular thread appears either to interſect the center of the 
ſun, or to vibrate to an equal diſtance on each fide of it, and let the 
degree cut by the nonius be obſerved. If the ſun's amplitude were 
to be obſerved, the general proceſs is the ſame; excepting that the 
degrees are to be numbered on the inner circle of figures on the 
card, which are the complements of the outer, to go. 

Knight's compaſſes are now generally uſed ff the royal navy; and 


it may be reaſonably expected that they ſhould be provided for mer- 
chants ſhips as well as others, | 


The Uſe of the Sea-Compass. 

The courſe a ſhip is to {wl in, being known by the chart; and 
the compaſs ſo placed, as that the two parallel ſides of the ſquare 
box be diipoſed according to the length of the ſhip, i. e. parallel to 
a line drawn from the head to the itern; the rudder is to be di— 
reed accordingly ; v. gr. it the courſe be found on the chart be- 
tween the ſouth-welt and ſouth-ſouth-weſt, i. e. ſouth-weſt 4 to 
the ſouth ; turn the ſtern ſo as that a line fromthe ſouth-weſt, £ 
ſouth, exactly anſwer the mark on the middle of the fide of the box. 
This 1s all that 1s required. 


The Azimuth Compass. 

This differs from the common ſea compaſs in this; that there is 
faſtened, on the round box wherein the card is, a broad circle AB, 
(Plate 156, Navigation, fig. 6,) one halt whereof is divided into go 
degrees, and thoſe ſubdivided diagonally into minutes: bc is an 
index moveable on 6, having a light, þ a, erected thereon, and 
moving on a hinge. From the upper part of the ſight, to the 
middle of the index, is faſtened a fine hypothenuſal luteſtring a e, 
to give a ſhadow on a line in the middle of the index. The circle 
AB is croſſed at right angles with. two threads, from the extremi- 
ties whereof are drawn four lines on the inſide of the round box: 
there are alſo four lines drawn at right angles to each other on the 
card. The round box fitted with it's card, graduated circle, and 
index, is hung in the braſs hoops BB, and theſe hoops faſtened 
to the ſquare box CC. | 

Captain Middleton mentions an azimuth compaſs of his own 
contrivance, by which the variation may be determined with greater 
eale and exactneſs than by any others in uſe before the year 1738. 
He has given no particular deſcription of it, but only ſhews the 
manner of uſing it. It carries a teleſcope with a vertical hair in 


it, and may be conveniently uſed for taking the ſun's altitude by 
reflection. 


The Uſe of the Azimuth Comrass. 

1. To find the ſun or ſtar's magnetic amplitude: Turn the whole 
campaſs-box to and fro, till each point of the braſs compaſs lies di- 
2 above the correſponding point of the c:mpaſs card ; and let 
the ſhip be kept ſtemming the ſame point; turn the index towards 
the ſun or ſtar, at it's riling or ſetting, till the two threads of the 
index be in a right line with the object, and that fide of the index 
correſponding with the center of the inſtrument, will cut on the 
braſs circle the degrec, &c. of the object's magnetic amplitude, in 
quantity and quality, which is belt counted from the neareſt meri- 
dian point, eaſterly or weſterly, 

2. To find the ſun or ſtar's magnetic azimuth, or what point of 
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the compaſs the object is upon, aſter it is above the horizon: Turn 
the whole compaſs box to and fro, till the points of the braſs cm- 
paſs coincide with thoſe on the compaſs card, and let the ſhip be 
ſtemming that point; turn the index towards the object, till the 
ſhadow of the thread fall on the backſide of the index, or you ſee the 
two threads in a right line with the object; then will that fide of 


the index, reſpecting the center, cut on the braſs circle the object's 
magnetic azimuth. 


The Courass uſed in Surveying, Dialling, &c. 

Comryass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in SUR VEY- 
ING land, DIALLING, &c. 

It's ſtructure, in the main, is the ſame with that of the mariner's 
compaſs ; conſiſting, like that, of a box and. needle : the principal 
difference conſiſts in this, that inſtead of the needle's being fitted 
into the card, and playing with it on a pivot, it here plays alone; 
the card being drawn on the bottom of the box, and a circle divided 
into 360 degrees on the limb. Sce Plate 131, fig. 5. This inſtru- 
ment is of obvious uſe to travellers; to direct them in their road; 


and to miners, to ſhew them what way to dig, with other con- 
ſiderable uſes. 


1. To take the Declination of a Wall by the Coup Ass. 

Apply that ſide of the compaſs whereon the north is marked along 
the fide of the wall; the number of degrees over which the north 
end of the needle fixes, will be the declination of the wall, and on 
that ſide: v. gr. if the north point of the needle tends towards the 
north, that wall may be ſhone on by the ſun at noon ; or if it is 
over fifty degrees, counting from the north towards the eaſt, the de- 
clination is ſo many degrees from the north towards the caſt. 

But ſince the needle itſelf declines from the north towards the 
weſt, with us 13; it muſt be noted, that to retrieve the irregu- 
larity, 13* are always to be added to the degrees ſhewn by the 
"needle, when the declination of the wall is towards the eaſt: on 
the contrary, when the declination is towards the welt, the decli- 
nation of the needle is to be ſubtracted. 


2. To take an Angle with the CoupAss. 

Suppoſe the angle required be D AE, (Plate 131, fig. 4,) apply 
that ſide of the compaſs whereon the north is marked to one of 
the lines A D; when the needle reſts, obſerve the degrees at which 
it's north point ſtands, which ſuppoſe 80: ſo many degrees does 
the line decline from the meridian. In the ſame manner take the 
declination of the line AE, which ſuppoſe 215*; ſubtract 80? 
from 215, the remainder is 135; which ſubtracted from 180, there 
will remain 45? the quantity of the angle required. 

But if the difference between the declination of rhe two lines ex- 


cecd 180®; in that caſe, 180% muſt be ſubtracted from that dif- 


ference : the remainder then is the angle required. 


For the method of laying this down on paper, fee PLoTTING. 
Note. In meaſuring angles by the e there needs not any 


regard be had to the variation; that being ſuppoſed the ſame in all 
the lines of the angles. 


3. To take a Plat of a Field by the Cou pass. 

Suppoſe the field A, B, C, D, E, (Plate 149, fig. 19,) for the 
greater accuracy let there be two ſights fitted to the meridian line 
of the compaſs, place it horizontal, and through the ſights look 
along the {ide A B, or a line parallel to it; applying the eye to the 
ſight at the ſouth point of the compaſs. Draw a rough ſketch of 
the field by the eye, and on the correſponding line enter down the 
degree to which the needle points, which ſuppoſe go; meaſure the 
length of the fide, and enter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 chains. 

In this manner proceed with all the reſt of the ſides and angles 
of the field; the ſides, which ſuppoſe 70, 65, 70, 44, 50 fathom; 
and the angles, which ſuppoſe 30, 100, 130, 240, 300 degrees. 
To protract the field, ſet down the ſeveral angles obſerved, one 
after another, and ſubtract the leſſer from the next greater: thus 
will you have the quantity of the ſeveral angles, and the length of 
the lines that include them. For the reſt, ſee PLoTTING and PRo- 
TRACTING. : 

Note. All the angles of the figure taken together, muſt make 


twice as many right angles; abating two, if no miſtake have been 
committed. 


CoMPASS dials are ſmall dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket, 
to ſhew the hour of the day by direction of the needle; which in- 
dicates how to place them by turning the dial about, till the cock 
or ſtyle ſtand directly over the needle, and point to the northward : 
but theſe can never be very exact, becauſe of the variation of the 
itſelf. See Diar. 

COMPASSES, or pair of QOMPASSES, a mathematical inſtru- 
ment, uſed for the deſcribing of circles, meaſuring lines, &c. 
The common compaſſes conſiſt of two branches, or legs, of iron, 
braſs, or other metal, pointed at bottom ; and joined by a rivet, 
whereon they move, as on a center. Thoſe are reckoned the beſt, 
part of whoſe joint is ſteel, and where the pin on which the joint 
turns is a ſteel ſcrew. The points ſhould be made alſo of hardened 
and poliſhed ſteel. 

COMPASSES F three legs, Their ſtructure is like that of the 
common compaſſes, ſetting aſide the exceſs of a leg, which has a 
motion every way : their ule is to take three points at once, and fo 
to form triangles ; to lay down three poſitions of a map to be co- 
pied at once, &c, 

COMPASSES, beam, conſiſt of a long branch or beam, carrying 
two braſs curſors; the one fixed at one end, the other ſliding along 
the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it, on occaſion. To the curſors 
may be ſcrewed points of any kind; whether ſteel, for pencils, 
or the like. It is uſed to draw large circles, to take great ex- 
tents, &c. 


5 
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Beto-CouraAssks, or Bows, are a ſmall fort of © 
ſhut up in a hoop, which ſerves for a handle. T heir u * 
ſcribe arcs, or citcumferences of circles of very ſmall radius, 1 

Cour Ass Es, clock-maker's, are very ſubſtantial, ſervin 8 

ſteboard, braſs, &c. jointed like th BroD ug, 
pa Ee , , C J Ee common Compaſſes with 
| wor ane or bow, as the ſpring compaſſes, only it's ule different; 
erving here to keep the inſtrument firm at any opening. by 

COMPASSES, cylindrical and ſpherical, uſed in taking the diam 
ter, thickneſs, or caliber of round or cylindric bodies; ſuch £ 
canons, pipes, &c. They conſiſt of four branches joined * 
center; two of them circular, and two flat, a little bent at * 
ends. 

To uſe them, one of the flat points is put within the cano 
the other without: the two oppolite points ſhew the thickneſs 
See CALIBER compaſ/es. : 

There are alſo ſpherical compaſſes, differing in nothing from the 
common ones, but their legs are arched; ſerving to take the dia 
meters of round bodies, &c. f 

COMPASSES, elliptic. Theig uſe is to draw ellipſes, or'ovals of 
any kind: they conſiſt of a beam AB (Plate 168, fig. 2,) about + 
foot long, bearing three curſors ; to one of which may be ſcrewed 
points of any kind: to the bottom of the other two are rivetted 
two ſliding dove-tails, adjuſted in grooves made in the croſs 
branches of the beam. he dove-tails having a motion every 
way, by turning about the long branch, go backwards and for. 
wards along the croſs: ſo that when the beam has gone half-way 
about, one of theſe will have moved the whole length of one cf 
the branches; and when the beam has got quite round, the ſame 
dove-tail has got back the whole length of the branch. Underſtand 
the ſame of the other dove-tail. 

COMPASSES, German, whoſe legs are a little bent outwards to. 
wards the top; ſo that, when ſhut, only the points meet, 

CoMPASSES, hair, fo contrived within fide, as to take an extent 
to a hair's breadth. 

COMPASSES, /apidary's, a piece of wood in form of the ſhaft of 
a plane, cleft a-top, as far as half it's length ; wherewith the 
meaſure the angles, &c. of the precious ſtones, as they cut them, 
In the cleft is a little braſs rule, faſtened there, at one end, by a 
po ; but ſo that it may be moved in manner of a bevel : with this 

ind of ſquare they take the angles of the ſtones, laying them on 
the ſhaft as they cut them. 

CoMPASSES, proportional, are thoſe whoſe joint lies between the 
= terminating each leg : they are either ſingle or compound. 

n the former ſort the center 1s fixed, ſo that one pair of theſe 
ſerves only for one proportion. Compound proportional ecmpaſſes 
conſiſt of two branches, (Plate 168, fig. 3) each pointed at either 
end with ſteel: the lengtit of the branc! :s is cut through, for a 
curſor to ſlide up and down; in ther idle of which curſor is a 
ſcrew, ſerving to join the branches, and to fix them at any point 
required, 


On the one leg are diviſions, ſerving to divide lines into any 


number of equal parts, for reducing of figures, &c. On the other 


+" for inſcribing any regular polygon in a circle pro- 
cu, 

1 CoMPASSES oi the ſectar lines. The ſtructure of 
theſe is ſo like that of the common proportional compaſſes, only 
168. f nicer, that it needs no particular deſcription. See Plate 
168, fg. 4. 

Tue lines on the firſt face are the line of lines, marked lines: 
it is divided into 100 equal parts, every tenth numbered: and the 
line of chords, which goes to 60%, is marked chords. 

On the other face are a line of ſines to 90%, and a line of tangents 
to 45% On the other ſide are the tangents from 45 to 71 34'; on 
the other, ſecants from 0? to 70% 30ʃ. 

CoMPASSES, ſpring, or dividers, are made of hardened ſteel, the 
head arched : which, by it's ſpring, opens the compaſ/es ; the open- 
ing being directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one leg, and let 
through the other, worked with a nut. 

ComPeassEs, ?riſefing, conſiſt of two central rules, and an arch 
of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with it's radius: the radius 
is faſtened with one of the central rules, like the two legs ol 2 
ſector, that the central rule may be carried through all the points 
of the circumference of the arch. The radius and rule mult be 
as thin as poſlible, and the rule faſtened to the radius hammer 
cold, to acquire an elaſticity : the breadth of the other central rule 
mult be triple the breadth of the radius. In this rule there 154 
groove, with a dove-tail, to be faſtened on it, for it's motion: 
in the center of each rule muſt be likewiſe a hole. The uſe of 
mn inſtrument is to facilitate the triſection of angles geomett- 
cally. 

OMPASSES, /urn-up, a late contrivance to ſave the trouble of 
changing the points: the body is like the common c92paſ/es; to- 
wards the bottom of the legs, without-ſide, are added two other 
points, belide the uſual ones ; the one carrying a drawing-pen point, 
the other a port-crayon ; both adjuſted ſo as to turn round, and ſo 


be in the way of uſe, or out of it, as occaſion requires. 


 COMPASSING, in naval architecture, denotes ſuch pieces of 
timber as are incurvated into the figure of an arch. : 
COMPASSION, or CommisERATION, in ethics, a mixed 
paſſion, compounded of love and ſorrow, and excited by the ſight 
or recital of diſtreſs. 
COMPATIBLE, that which may ſuit, or conſiſt with another, 
COMPENDIUM, an abſtract, epitome, or reduction ol a large 
matter into a little compaſs. See ABRIDGMEN T. 
COMPENSATION, in a general ſenſe, an action whereby 
any thing 1s admitted as an equivalent to another. 
CoMPENSATION, in the civil law, is a kind of right, whereby 


a debtor purſued by his creditor, for the payment of a debt, e 


/ 
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that the debt may be compenſated with what is owing him by the 
creditor. Cumpenſal ian is equivalent to payment. 1 
COMPER'T RIUM, in the civil law, denotes a judicial in- 
queſt made by 1 or commiſſioners, to find out, and relate 
C aufe. 
. PET EN CE, or COMPETENCY, in law, the authority, 
or right of a judge, for taking cognizance of any matter. See Ju- 
ON. 
RIOMPETENTES,” in church hiſtory, catechumens, ſuffici- 
ently 1aſtruRed for baptiſm. 

COMPITA, in zoology, a name by which ſome have called the 
calymbus major, or FISAN ELLE, the great Venetian diver. 

"COMPITALIA, or CometTALITIa, feaſts held among the 
ancients in honour of the ares. | 

The word comes from compitum, a croſs-way z becauſe the feaſt 
was held in the meeting of ſeveral roads. f 

They were re-eſtabliſhed, after a long neglect, by Tarquin the 
proud, on occaſion of an anſwer of the oracle, T bat they ſhould ſa- 
crifice heads for heads, i. e. that for- the health and proſperity of 
each family, children were to be ſacrificed : but Brutus, after ex- 
elling the kings, in lieu of thoſe barbarous victims, ſubſtituted 
be heads of garlic and poppy 3 thus ſatisfying the oracle, which 
had enjoined capita, heads, at an eafier rate. 

COMPLAINANT, in law, a plaintiff, or one who prefers a 
complaint againſt another, to be relieved by juſtice or equity. 

COMPLEMENT, in aſtronomy, is uſed for the diſtance of a 
far trom the zenith; or the arch comprehended between the place 
of the ſtar above the horizon, and the zenith. : 

COMPLEMENT of the courſe, in navigation, is the number of 
points the courſe wants of go degrees, or eight points; viz. of a 

uarter of the compals. 

COMPLEMENT of the curtin, in fortification, that part of the an- 
terior ſide of the curtin, which makes the demiporge. 

CoMPLEMENT of the line of defence, is the remainder of the line 
of defence, after you have taken away the angle of the flank. 

COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of a quadrant of 
a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch has been re- 
trenched from it. f a 

Thus, if an arch or angle be 30 degrees, we ſay it's complement 1s 
bo degrees, ſince bo + 30 == 90. 

The arch and it's complement are relatives; and are only uſed with 
regard to each other. 

The {ne of the complement of an arch is called the co-ſine; of a 
tangent, the co-tangent, &c. f 

We ſumetimes alſo ſay, the c:mplement of an angle; meaning ſo 
much as it wants of a right angle, or of 90 degrees. 

COMPLEMENTS H @ parallelsgram, are the two leſſer parallelo- 
grams, made by drawing two right lines parallel to each {ide of a 
paraltelogram, through a given point in the diagonal, . 

Such are the parallclograms C and M (Plate 168, fig. 1.) It is 
demonltrated, that in every parallelogram, the compleme ts C and M 
are equal : for Z4-Ch-vz=R Mx; as making up on 
each tide the great triangles, made equal by the diagonal; of 
which, Z R, and o = x (becauſe the diagonal makes them fo) ; 
wherefore the remainining parallelogram C M a 

CoMPLEMENT of life, in the doctrine of life-annuities, is the 
number of years Which a given life wants of 86. Thus 56 is the 
complement of 30, 36 of 50, &c. Mr. de Moivre ſuppoſes an equal 
decrement of life, through all it's ſtages till the age of 86, which he 
conſidered as the nol probable extent of life. I hus, if there be 
56 perſons alive at 30 years of age, it is n that one will 
die every year, till, in # years, they will be all dead, The ſame 
will happen to 46 at 40, in 46 years, and thus for all ages. 

COMPLEMENT of an interval, in mulic, is the quantity which it 
wants of an odtave. See INTERVAL. 

COMPLEX, a term ordinarily uſed as ſynonymous with com- 
ne though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is ſome difference between 
them. 

COMPLEX is properly applied where a thing contains divers 
others: or conſiſts of divers parts, not really diltin& from one 
another, but only imaginarily, or in our conception. 

ComPLEx ideas, in 3 are ſuch as are compounded of ſeveral 

imple ones. See TERM and IDEA. 
COMPLEX propoſition, is either that which has at leaſt one of 
ts terms complex, or ſuch as contains ſeveral members, as caſual 
propoſitions : or it is ſeveral ideas offering themſelves to our 
thoughts at once, whereby we are led to affirm the ſame thing of 
different objects, or different things of the ſame object. Thus, 
* God is infinitely wiſe, and infinitely powerful.” In like man- 
ner, in the propoſition, “ Neither kings nor people are exempt 
from death.” 

ComeLex ſyllogiſm, is that, in which the middle term is not 
i the whole ſubject, or the whole predicate in two 
ſitions, but is intermingled and compared with them 
parts: e. gr. The ſun is a ſenſeleſs being, the Perſians worſhip- 
ped the ſun; therefore the Perſians worſhipped a ſenſeleſs being. 

OMPLEX ferm, in logic, is that which requires more than 
Fey word to fignify one thing ; or where one word implies ſeveral 

ngs. 

Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe, ſuch is the ſe- 
cond emperor of Rome; for it excites in our mind only the idea of 
one man, viz. Auguſtus. 

ome terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words; ſo when 
We lay an army, a foreit, we mean a multitude of men, or trees; 


= almoſt all our moral ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, 
are expreſſed in this manner z religion, piety, loyalty, knavery, theft, 


include a variety of ideas in each term. 


diſtin propo 


here are other terms wlich are complex both iu words and ſenſe; | | 


ſo when we ſay, a herce dog, or a pious man, it excites an idea, not 
only of thoſe two creatures, but of their peculiar characters alſ.). 

1 the terms that are complex in ſenſe, but not in words, we 
may reckon thoſe ſimple terms which contain a prima'y and a ſe- 
condary idea in then; as When we hear our neighbour ſpeak that 
which is not true, we ſay to him, This is not true, or this is falſe, 
we only convey to him the naked idea of his error ; this is the pri- 
mary idea: but if we ſay it is a lye, the word he carries alſo a ſecon- 
dary idea in it, for it implies both the falſ-hood of the ſpeech, and our 
reproach and cenſure of the ſpeaker. On the other hand, if we ſay 
it is a miſtake, this carries alſo a ſecondary idea with it; for it not 
=y refers to the falſchood of his ſpeech, but includes our tenderneſs 
and civility to him at the ſame time. Another inflance may be-this ; 
when we ule the word inet, adultery, and murder, we convey to an- 
other not only the primary idea of thoſe actions, but we include alſo 
the ſecondary idea of their unlawfulneſs, and our abhorrence of them. 

COMPLEXI pars, the biventer cervicis of Albinus, 

COMPLEXID, CoMPLEXION, in metaphyſics, the union or 
coalition of ſeveral things different from each other. 

OMPLEXIO, in logics, the ſecond operation of the mind; or the 
. — as it affirms or denies a thing. 
OMPLEXIO, in rhetoric, is a figure including at the ſame time a 
repetition and a converſion; the ſentence beginning and endin 
with the ſame word; as in "Tully, “ Quit legem tulit? Rullus. 
Quis majorem partem populi ſuffragiis privavit? Rullus. Quis comitiis 
refuit? Rullus.““ 

COMPLEXION, among phyſicians, the temperament, habitude, 

and natural diſpoſition of the body ; but more frequently the colour 


of the face and ſkin. 


A fair, florid, and clear complexion ſhews the purity and pellucidneſs 
of the lymphatic fluids: if it be livid, lurid, and yellow, it diſco- 
vers a ſalino-ſulphureous impurity of the ſame, and, a diſordered ſe- 
cretion of the proper organs, eſpecially the liver. 

In regard to the natural diſpoſition of the body, ancient phyſicians 
and philoſophers diſtinguiſhed four principal complexions in man; 
namely, the ſanguine complexion, anſwering to the air, and ſuppoſed to 
have the qualities thereof, as being hot and moiſt ; the phlegmatic 
complexion, being cold and moiſt, correſponding with water; the 
bilious and choleric complexion, being hot and dry, ſuppoſed of the na- 
ture of fire; and the melancholic complexion, being cold and dry, 
partaking of the nature of earth. However, theſe diſtinctions are at 
preſent little regarded. 

COMPLEXUS, in anatomy, a broad and pretty long muſcle, ly- 
ing along the back-part and ſide of the neck: it is fixed below to the 
vertebre of the neck, and above, to the upper tranſverſe line of the s 
accipitis. There is one of theſe on each fide ; and, both acting to- 
gether, they pull the head directly backwards; whereas if only one 
acts, it draws the head obliquely back. | 

COMPLICATION, in general, denotes the blending, or rather 
interweaving, of ſeveral different things together: thus a perſon afflicted 
with ſeveral diſorders at the ſame time, is ſaid to labour under a 
complication of diſeaſes. A complication of ſome other diſorder with a 


fever, is very perplexing to the phy ſician. 


COMPONE, ComMeoNED, or Gabeny, in heraldry, is ſaid of a bor- 
dure made up of angular parts, or chequers, of two different colours. 
See plate 6. 

1 or CoMPOSED, is alſo uſed in general for a bordure, 
a pale, or à feſs, compoſed of two different colours, or metals; dif- 
poſed alternately, ſeparated and divided by fillets, excepting at the 
corners, where the junctures are made in form of a goat's foot. 

COMPOSING-/ick, an inſtrument uſed by printers, made of 
iron generally, ſometimes braſs, or wood; of greater or leſs length 
or depth, according to the page to bz compoſed, or the compoſitor's 
fancy: it hath two ſliding pieces, to be faſtened by means of a nut 
and ſcrew, which are ſlipped forwards or backwards, at the pleaſure 
of the compolitor, and according to the ſpace which the lines, notes, 
&c. are to take up. The compeſing-/tick ordinarily contains ſeven or 
eight lines of a middle- ſized letter; theſe, when ſet, are taken out, 
by help of a thin flip of braſs, termed a rule, and diſpoſed in the gal- 
ley ; and others compoſed, till a page be formed. The page being 
compoſed, is tied up, and ſet by; and the reſt of the pages of the ſheer 
prepared in the ſame manner: when done, they are carried to the im- 
poling or correcting- ſtone; there ranged in order, and diſpoſed in a 
chaſe, or iron-frame, fitted with wooden furniture ; then, the quoins 
being ſtruck 1n, it is carried to the preſs to be printed, See PRINTING. 

COMPOSTTE, in general, . denotes ſomething compounded, or 
made up of ſeveral others united together. Thus, 

CoMPeosITE numbers are ſuch as can be meaſured exactly by a 
number exceeding unity; as 6 by 2 or g, or 10 by 5, &c. ſo that 4 
is the lowelt canipgſite number. Campeſite numbers, between them- 
ſelves, are thoſe which have ſome common meaſure beſides unity 
as 12 and 15, as being both meaſured by 3. : 

CoMPOSITE order, in architecture, the laſt of the five orders of co- 
lumns ; ſo called becauſe it's capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the 
other columns. Refer to Syſtem of ARCH1TECTURE, p. 166, 167; 
ſee alſo plate 158, fig. 28. 

COMPOSITIO menſurarum, an ancient ordinance for meaſures, 
not printed: it is mentioned in ſtat. 23 Hen. VIII. 

COMPOSITION, Comeos1Ttto, in a general ſenſe, the uniting 


or putting together ſeveral things, ſo as to form one whole, called a 


compound. 


CoMPosSITION, in commerce, a contract between an inſolvent 
debtor and his creditors ; whereby the latter agree to accept of a part 
of the debt, in compenſation for the whole, and give a general ac- 
quittance accordingly. 3 

ComPos1T10N, in grammar, denotes the joining of two words to- 
gether; or prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, dimi- 
vith, or change it's ſiguification. See WorD. 

CoMPoslTIoN, 
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CoMPos1TION of ideas, an act of the mind, whereby it unites ſe- 
veral {imple ideas into one conception, or complex idea. 

When we are provided with a ſufficient ſtock of ſimple ideas, and 
have, by habit and uſe, rendered them familiar to our minds, they be- 
come the component parts of other ideas, ſtill more complicated ; 
and form, what we may call, a ſecond order of compound notions. 
This procels, as is evident, may be continued to any e. of com po- 

ſition we pleaſe, mounting from one ſtage to another, and enlarging 
the number of combinations. 

Co ros ir io, in logic, a method of reaſoning, whereby we pro- 
ceed from ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to other particular and 
ſingular ones. 

Fn diſpoling and ping together our thoughts, there are two ways 
of r equally within our choice: for we may fo propoſe 

the truths, relating to any part of knowledge, as they preſentc:! them- 
{elves to the mind, in the manner of inveſtigation ; carrying on the 
ſeries of proofs in a reverſe order, till they, at laſt, terminate in firſt 
principles; or beginning with theſe principles we may take the con- 
trary way, and from thence deduce, by a direct train of reaſoning, all 
the ſeveral propoſitions we want to eſtabliſh. 

This diverſity, in the manner of arranging our thoughts, gives riſe 
to the two-fold diviſion of method eſtabliſhed among logicians, the 
one called analytic method, or the method of reſolution, inaſmuch as 
it traces things back to their ſource, and reſolves knowledge into it's 
firſt and original principles. This method ſtands in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the method of campgſilian; or, as it is otherwiſe called, the 
ſynthetic method: for here we proceed by gathering wgether the ſeve- 
ral ſcattered parts of knowledge, and combining them into one ſyſ- 
tem, in ſuch a manner, as that the underſtanding is enabled diſtinctly 
to follow truth through all the different ſtages ot gradations. 

Comros1TI1ON, in muſic, the art of diſpoſing muſical ſounds into 
airs, ſongs, &c. either in one or more parts, to be ſung by a voice, or 
played on inſtruments. Under c9mpeſition are comprehended the 
rules, 1. of melody, or the art of making a lingle part, i. e. of con- 
triving and diſpoſing the ſimple ſounds, ſo as that their ſucceſſion and 
progreſs may be agreeable. 2. Of harmony, or the art of diſpoſing 
and concerting ſevera] ſingle parts ſo together, that they may make 
one agreeable whole. 

It may be here obſerved, that melody being chiefly the buſineſs of 
the imagination, the rules of compoſition ſerve only to preſcribe certain 
limits to it; beyond which, the imagination, in ſearching out the va- 
riety and beauty of airs, ought not to go : but harmony being the work 
of judgment, it's rules are more certain, extenſive, and more difficult 
in | ora 

OMPOSITION of motion, is an afſemblage of feveral directions of 
motion, reſulting from powers acting in different, though not op- 
ſite lines. 

If a point move or flow according to one and the ſame direction; 
whether that motion be equable or not, yet it will ſtill keep the ſame 
right line; the celerity alone being changed, i. e. increaſed, or dimi- 
niſhed, according to the forces with which it is impelled. If the di- 
rections be oppoſite, as one, e. gr. directly downward, the other up- 
ward, &c. yet itil] the line of motion will be the ſame. 

But if the compounding motions be not according to the ſame line 
of direction, the compound motion will not be according to the line 
of direction of any o them, but in a different one from them all; 

and this either ſtrait or crooked, according as the direction or cele- 
rities ſhall require. 

If two compounding motions be each of them equable, the line of 
the compound motion will (till be a ſtrait line; and this, though the 
motions be neither at right angles one to another, nor equally ſwift, 
nor (each to itſelf) equable ; provided that they be but ſimilar ; that 
is, both accelerated and retarded alike. 

Thus, if the point a /plate 24, fig. 4,) be impelled equally with 
two forces, viz. upwards, towards 4, and forwards, towards d, it is 

plain, that when it is gone forward as far as ac, it muſt of neceſſity 
be gone upwards as far as ce ; fo that were the motions both equable, 
it would always go on in the diagonal a e c. | 

Nay, ſuppoſe the motions unequal as to celerity, ſo, v. gr. as that 
the body move twice as faſt upwards as forwards, &c. yet ſtill it muſt 
go on 1n the diagonal ac; becauſe the triangles aec, aec, &c. and 
acd will ſtill be ſimilar, being as the motions are: and it will have 
deſcribed the diagonal in the ſame time which it would have requir- 
ed to deſcribe either of the ſides ſingly. 

But, if the motions be diſlimilar, then the compound motion muſt be 
a curve, 

And, if a body, as þ, (Ag. 5,) be impelled or drawn by three dif- 
ferent forces, in the thrce different directions ba, bc, and bd, ſo that 
it yields to none of them, but continues in equilibris ; then will thoſe 
three powers or forces be to one another, as three right lines drawn 
parallel to thoſe lines, en ps. the three different directions, and 
terminated by their mutual concourſes. 

Let be repreſent the force by which the body þ is impelled from 4 
toa ; then will the ſame right line 5 repreſent alſo the contrary equal 
force, by which it is impelled from b to e : but by what hath been 
ſaid before, the force e is reſulvable into the two forces acting ac- 
cording to the two direCtions þ 4 and be, to which the other impell- 
ing from to e, is as be to bd, and be or de, reſpectively. 

So :.kewiſe two forces, acting without the directions þ 4, bc, and 

being equipollent to the force acting without the direction be, from 

btoe; will be to the force acting according to the direction b e, 

rom b toe, as bd, be, to be: and therefore, the forces acting in the 

irections bd, bc, and equipollent to the force acting in the direction 

h e, are to the force acting in the direction be, as bd, bc, or de, to 

þ e: that is, ifa body be urged by three different equipollent powers 

in the directions , bd, and bc, theſe three forces ſhall be to one 

another as 5 e, bd, and de, reſpectively. | 


s 
This theorem, with it's corollaries, Dr. Keill obſerves, is th 
foundation of all the new mechanics of M. Varignon : by | 15 
hereof, may the force of the muſcles be computed, and moſt of be 
mechanic theorems in Borclth, De Motu Anitnalium, be unmcdiat ” 
deduced. See MoTion. * 

COMPOSITION, in oratory, the coherence and order 
a diſcourſe. b cl the penal 
To canpęſition belong both the artful joining of the words, where 
of the ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is rendered foft and ſmooth, 
gentle and flowing, full and ſonorous ; or the contrary ; and the order. 
which requires things firſt in nature and dignity, to be put before 
thoſe of inferior conlideration. 

ComPos1T1ox, in painting, conſiſts of two parts, invention and 
diſpoſition ; the frit is the > Fra ot the objects which are to enter 
into the compoſition of the ſubject the painter intend 
and is either ſimply hiſtorical or allegorical. 
The other very much contributes to the perfection and value of 1 
piece of painting. 

Coxrostriox, in pharmacy, the method of mixing and com. 
pounding medicines of different qualities, ſo that they may alliſt each 
other's virtues, or ſupply each other's defects. 

Compos1T10N, in printing, commonly termed compoſing, the ar. 
ranging of ſeveral types, or letters, in the compoling ſtick, in order to 
form a line; and of ſeveral lines ranged in order in the galley, to 
make a page; and of ſcyeral pages, to make a form. 
CoMPoS1TION of proportion. If there be two ratios, wherein the 
antecedent of the firſt is to it's conſequent, as the antecedent of the 
other is to it's conſequent : then, by cmpefiton of proportion, a8 
the ſum of the antecedent and conſequent of the firſt ratio, are to the 
antecedent, or the confequent, of the firſt ; fo is the ſum of the ame- 
cedent and conſequent of the fecond ratio, to the antecedent, or the 
conſequent, of the ſecond. 

E. gr. If A: B:: C: D; then by campgſition, A B: A or () 
:: CD: Cor (D). 

ComrosiT10N of ratios, in arithmetic and algebra, is performed by 
multiplying the quantities or exponents of two or more ratios toge- 
ther; the produce is then ſaid to be compounded of the ratios whoſe 
components were multiplied. Thus if the quantities or exponents 
of the ratios a to 6, c to d, e to f, be multiphed, we f:2!! have 

- ace 


- X 7 X . And the ratio ace to 5 /, is then (aid 


to be compounded of the ſeveral ratios 4 to h, c to d. e to f, &, 


Thus alſo the ratio of 10 to 12, is compounded of the ratio 2 to 3, 
and of 5 to4; for X 4 = 8 
This operation is by fome c- 


5 to Cxecute, 


led additinm of ratios. 
COMPOSSIBLES, in logic, ſuch things as are compatible, or 
capable ol ſubſiſting together. 
COMPOSY, in huſbandry and gardening, ſeveral forts of ſoils, or 
earthy matter, mixed together, in order to make a manure for aſliſt- 
ing the natural earth in the work of vegetation, by way of amend- 
ment or improvement. ; 
Cumpaſis are various, and ought to be different, according to the dif- 
ferent nature or the quality of the foils which they are deſigned to 
meliorate, and according as the land is either light, ſandy, looſe, 
heavy, clayey, or cloddy. A light, looſe land requires a compz/? of 
a heavy nature, as the ſcouring of deep ditches, ponds, &c, fo on the 
other hand, land that is heavy, clayey, or cloddy, requires a cem et 
of a more ſprightly and fiery nature, that will inſinuate itſelt into the 
lumpiſh clods, which, if they are not thus managed, would very 
much obſtruct the work of vegetation. Sce CLAY, &c. 
The great uſe of compoſts is for ſuch plants as are preſerved in pots, 
or tubs ; or ſometimes it is uſed for ſmall beds, or borders of flower- 
gardens : but it is too expenſive to make * for large gardens, 
where a great quantity of ſoil is required. In making of cb, 
great care ſhould be had that the ſeveral parts are properly mixed to- 
gether, and not to have too much of any one ſort thrown together. 
Conſult Syſtem of AGRICULTURE, p. 69. 
COMPOSTO, in muſic, means compounded or doubled, as a fil. 
teenth is an octave doubled, or an octave is compounded of a ſilth 
a fourth. 
COMPOUND, in a general ſenſe, an appellation given to what- 
ever is compoſed or made up of diffcrent things : thus we ſay, 3 
compound WORD, compound SOUND, compound TASTE, compound FORCE» 
&c. Yee the articles. C:mpound differs from complex, and flands op- 
poſed to ſimple. | : N 
Courou p intereſt, called alſo intereſt upon intereſt, is that wa 
is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upen the intereſt tle 
forborne ; which hereby becomes a fort of ſecondary princ ipal. 
ComPouND mation, that effected by the concurring action of 2 
ral different powers. Thus, if one power act in the direction ol, 
and with a force proportional to, the end of a parallelogram, and 125 
other act in the direction of, and with a force proportional to, u.! 
ſide, the compound motion will be in the direction of, and proportiona 
to, the diagonal of the ſaid parallelogram. See CoM ros TI Af 
tion. eh 
ComPounD pendulum, in mechanics, that which conſiſts of = . 
weights conſtantly keeping the ſame diſtance, both from each ” er, 
and from the center about which they ofcillate, See PENDV . 
CoMPoUND guantities, in algebra, are ſuch as are connected * 
ther by the ſigns F and — : thus, a+ - , and 66 — þ are (9 
pound quantities. 3 
Courou dp rie is that which the product of the antece ents 
two or more ratios has to the product of their conſcquents. 80 
Thus 6 to 72 is a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 
PROPORTION, and CouroSsTION Haie | AForent 
COMPOUNDED ia, in logic, unites ſeveral ideas of a diſte 
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thoſe united ideas be SIMPLE or COMPLEX. See COLLECTIVE 
_ OMPREHENSION, in Engliſh church-hiſtory, denotes a 
ſcheme propoſed by Sir Orlando Bridgman in 1667-8, for relaxing 
the terms Of conformity in behalt of proteſtant difſenters, and ad- 
mitting them into the communion of the church. A bill for this 
urpole was drawn up by lord chief baron Hale, but diſallowed. 

COMPREHENSION, in metaphyſics, is that act of the mind, where- 
by it apprehends, or knows, any object preſented to it, on all the 
des, whereon it is capable of being apprehended, or known, 

To comprehend a thing, is dehned, by the ſchoolmen, rem aliquam 
tam & ttaliter cognoſcere, to have a perfect knowledge of it. See 

E N SION., 
A 4PRENENITON, in rhetoric, a trope, or figure, whereby the 
name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a part for a whole : or 
a definite number of any thing for an indefinite, ; 

COMPRESS, in ſurgery, a bolſter of linen cloth, folded in ſeve- 
ral doubles, and laid under the bandage, to prevent a wound from 
bleeding or ſwelling ; or to retain the medicines applied thereto. 

The word comes from camprimere, fo preſs hard. : 

Compreſſes are frequently applied where no plaſter is made uſe of, 
and that ſometimes dry, ſometimes wetted with certain Jiquors, 
which are ſuppoſed to be ſtrengthening, emollient, reſolving, lenicnt, 
cooling, &c. They are frequently dipped in the decoctions of cer- 
tain herbs, into wine, ſpirit of wine, vinegar, or oxyctate, and ſome- 
times into lime-watcr, and are adminiſtered either cold or hot, as the 
nature of the caſe requires. ' i 5 

Compreſſes are of various forms, ſuited to different occaſions. Com- 
preſſes of all kinds are intended for theſe purpoſes : 1. To preſerve 
and cheriſh the natural beat of the body, 2. To ſecure the dreſ- 
ſings that are laid under them. 3. To convey liquid remedies to 
parts wounded, or otherwile diſordered, and to prolong the uſe of 
them. 4. To fill up any cavities or depreſſions of the parts, that 
the dic{ings (eſpecially in fractures) may be applied with greater ſe- 
curity : and laſtly, to prevent bandages from bringing on a trouble- 
{ume itching, or other pain or uneaſinels on the ſkin. 

COMPRESSION, the act of preſſing, or ſqueezing ſomething, 
ſo as to ſet it's parts nearer to each other, and make it poſſeſs lets 
ſpace, - | f 

Can preſſian properly differs from condenſation, in that the latter is 

ertormcd by the action of cold, the former by ſome external vio- 
* or, more {trictly ſpeaxing, compreſſizn is the action of any 
force on a bedy, without regarding it's effect; whereas condenſation 
denotes the ſtate of a body that is actually reduced into a leſs bulk. 

Pumps, which the ancicnts imagined ro act by ſuction, do, in rea- 
Ly, act by compreſſion the embolus, or fucker, in going and return- 
ing in the narrow pipe, comprelles the air inclofed, ſo as to enable it 
by the force of it's elaſticity to raiſe the valve, and make it's eſcape: 
upon which, the balance being deſtroyed, the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere on the ſtagnant ſurface, drives up the water in the pipe thus 
evacuated of it's air, See PUMP. 

Water is incapable of being compreſſed, and no art or violence is 
able to bring it's parts cloſer, or make it take up leſs ſpace, aſter the 
air has been once purged out of it. It has been found, by an experi- 
ment, made by the academy del Cimento, that water, being violently 
ſ{qwezed, made it's way through the infinitely ſmall pores of a ball 
of galch rather than undergo a comprejſion. "The compreſſeon of air, by 
its own weight, is furprilingly great: for it appears by calculation, 
that the rommon air we breathe near the ſurface of the earth, is 
preſſed by a weight of the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere into Ire 
part of the ſpace it would take up, if it were at liberty. See the article 
ATMOSPHERE, | 

But the air may be {till further compreſſed by art; and it appears 
by Mr. Boyle's experiments, that the ſpace which the air takes up 
when at it's utmoſt dilatation is to that which it takes up when mot 
compreſſed, as $2c500 toi. See Alk, &c. 

COMPRESSOR mnaris, in anatomy, a muſcle of the ſace, more 
uſually known by the name of elevator ale nuſi. 

COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contract, whereby two contending 
parties eſtablith one or more arbitrators; to judge of and terminate 
their difference in an amicable way. 

The regular way of appointing a cenpromiſe is by writing, exprel- 
ling the names of the arbitrators, the power of chocling an umpire, 
or ſuperior arbitrator, in caſe of need, a time limited for the arbitrage, 
and a penalty on the party that does not abide by the deciſion, 

By the civil law, a flave cannot make a compromiſe without the 
leave of his maſter, nor a upi] without the authority of his guar- 
dan, nor a wife without that of her huſhand : ſo a flave, a deaf or 
dumb-man, a minor, and the perſon who is a party in the cauſe, 
are incapable of being choſen arbitrators in a campromiſe. The oc- 
cations on which a rampromiſe is not always allowed, are reſtitutions, 
marriage Cauſes, criminal affairs, queſtions of ſtate, and, generally, 
any thing wherein the public intereſt is more concerned than that of 
private perſons. 

COMPROMISE is alſo uſed in beneficiary matters; where it ſigni- 
hes an act, whereby thoſe who have the right of election, transfer it 
8 or more perſons, to elect a perſon capable of the office or dig- 
COMPTING, or Coux TIN G-, an office in the king's houſe- 
3 the — of the lord ſteward : ſo called, becauſe the 
tals Fo Pon mein of the king's l:ouſchold are there dail 
hold U. i ord-Iteward, comptroller, cofferer, maſter of the houſe- 

. Clerks of the green cloth, &c. 

COMPTROL, or ConTRoLE, is a double regiſter kept of 


acts, i > ö 5 j 
» Iſſues, &c. of the officers or commiſſioners in the revenne, 


ar ; 
3 in order to pereeive the true ſtate thereof, and to certify 


COMPTROLLER, an 


n een 19 were public 80 


— 


counts, and to certify, on occaſion, whether things have been comp- 


trolled, and examined, or not. 

CoMPTROLLER of the artillery, an officer whoſe duty it is to in- 
ſpect the muſters of the artillery, make the pay-liſt, and take the ac- 
counts and remains of ſtores. | 

CoMPTROLLER F the handper, is an officer who attends the lord 
chancellor daily in term and ſeal time: he takes all things ſealed 
from the clerk, notes their juſt number and effect, enters them in a 
book, &c. 

CoMPTROLLERS of the pells, are two officers of the exchequer, 
who keep a comptrol of the pell of receipts, and goings out. 

OMPTROLLER of the pipe, is alſo an vthcer of the exchequer, who 
writes out ſummonſes twice in the year, to levy the farms ard debts 
ol the pipe. 

COMPULEOR, an officer under the Roman emperors, dif- 
patched from court into the provinces, to compel the payment ol 
taxes, &c. not paid within the time preſcribed. Theſe were charged 
with ſo many exactions, that Honorius caſhiered them. 

COMPUNCTION, in theology, an inward grief of mind, for 
having offended God. 

The Roman catholics deem their confeſſion infignificant, unleſs at- 
tended with campunctian, or pricking of heart. 

CoMPUNCT1ov, in a ſpiritual point of view, implies not only a 
grief for having offended God, but al'o a pious ſenſation of griet, ſor- 
row, and diſplcalure, at the miſcries of lite, the biindnets of the 
wicked, and other ſimilar motives. 

COMPURGATOR, in law, a perſon that, by oath, juſtifies or 
clears another's innocence. See OA. 

COMPUTATION, in a general ſenſe, the manner of eſtimating 
time, weights, meaſures, monics, or quantities of any kind, 

CoMPUTATION, in law, Hed in reſpect of the, true account or 
conſtruction of time, ſo underſtood, as that neither party to an agree- 
ment, &c. may do wrong to the other; and that the determination 
of time be not left at large, or taken otherwiſe than according to the 
judgment an! intention of law, 

If a leale is ingrolied, bearing date January 1, 1789, to have and 
to held for three yrars, from henceforth, and the leaſe is not exe- 
cuted til! the 24 of January; in this caſe, the words from henceforth 
ſhall be accounted from the delivery ef the deed, and not by any gen- 
pritation from the date. And if the leaſe be delivered at four of the 
clock in the afternoon on the ſaid ſecond day, it hall end the firſt 
day of January in the third year; the law, in ſuch computations, re- 
jecting all fractions or diviſions of the day, 

COMPUTO, in law, a writ to compcl a hailiff, receiver, account- 
ant, &c. to deliver up his accounts. "The ſame lies for executors of 
exccutors, and againſt the guardian in ſocage for waſte made in the 
minority of the heir, 

CONARION, or Cov01D7.5, a name for the pineal gland, a ſmall 
gland about the bignels of a pra, placed in the upper part of that 
hole in the third ventricle of the brain, called the anus, and ticd by 
ſome fibres to the nates. See BRAIN. | 

CONATUS, a term frequently uſed in philoſophy and mathe- 
matics, defined by ſome to be a quantity of motion, not capable of be- 
ing expreſſed by any time, or length; as the conatus recedendi ab axe 
mats, is the endeavour which a body, moved circularly, exetts to re- 
cede, or fly off, from the center or axis of it's motion. ; 

CONCAMERATED, among builders, an appellation given to 
ſuch roofs as are arched in the vaults. 

CONCAMERAT IO, in our ancient churches, was an arched 
room, between the eaſt end of the church, and the high altar; fo 
icrmed, that they might ſurround it in proceſſions. 

CONCATENATION, in philoſephy, chiefly denotes the mu- 
tua} dependence of fecond cauſes upon cach other. Sce CAUSE. 

CONCAVE, an appellation uſed in fpeaking of the inner ſurface 
of hollow b dies, but more elpectaily of ſpherical ones. 

CoxCAVE glaſſes, ſuch as arc ground hollow, and are uſually of a 
ſuperficial figure, though they may be of any other, as parabolical, &c. 
All objects ſeen through c-cave gialles, appear erect and diminithed. 
The confuſed appearance of a point, through any concave glaſs, pro- 
ceeds from the too great divergency of thoſe rays which fall on the 
eye: wherefore, fince the more remote the eye is from the glaſs, 
the leſs will the rays diverge : then the further the eye is from the 
caucnve glals, the more diſtinct will be the appearance of any object 
through it, though the more taint. 

The apparent place of objects ſeen through cancades is always 
brought nearer to the eye, which is the reaſon oy help ſhort- 


"ſighted perſons, or ſuch as can fee diſtinctly only thoſe objects that 


are very near them. The rule to fit concave glaſſes to the eye of a 
near-ſighied perton, is this: let him obſerve niccly the diſtar.ce at 
which he can read letters, or fee objects diſtinctly, which ſuppoſe to 
be at twelve feet; then will a concave glaſs, whole virtual tocus is a 
foot diſtant from it, make that perſon ſee diſtant objects diſtinctiy. 
The farther the eye is removed from any concave glaſs, the lefs the 
object appears, and a lefler area of it is ſcen; and when the glaſs is 
exactly in the middle, between the eye and the objcct, tlie object 
will appear the moſt diminithed, that the diſtance between the eye 
and the object will admit of. Sce Focus, Lrxs, and MIRROR. 

CONCAVITY. An arch of a curve has it's concevity tui ned one 
way, when the right lines that join any two of it's points are all on 
the ſame ſide of the arch. 

Archimedes; intending to include ſuch lines as have rectilinear 
parts, in his definition, ſays, a line has it's concavity turned one way, 
when the right lines that join any two of it's points are either all up- 
on one fide of it, or while ſome fall upon the line itſelf, none fall 
upon the oppoſite fide. 

ConcAviry alſo denotes the whole ſpace included within a con- 
cave ſurface, or the inner bend of a curve line. 


CONCEALERS, in law, 4 N by antiphraſis, ſuch as 
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find out concealed lands, i. e. lands kept privily from the king, by 


common perſons, having nothing to ſhew tor their title, or eſtate 
therein. 


CONCENTRATION, in general, denotes the retiring, or with- 
drawing of a thing inwards, towards the center, or middle. 
CONCENTRATION is alſo uſed by Dr. Grew for the higheſt degree 


of mixture, viz. that wherein two or more atorns or particles touch, 


dy a reception, and intruſion of the one within the other. See Mix- 


TION. 

CONCENTRATION, in chemiſtry, conſiſts in approximating the 
proper and integrant parts of a body, by taking away ſome ſubſtance 
interpoled between theſe parts, and which is extraneous and ſuper- 
abundant to the body to be concentrated. Thus, a ſolution of any ſa- 
line ſubſtance in water may be concentrated by expelling part ot the 
water of the ſolution. 

CONCENTRATION, or reflification, of vitriolic acid by diſtillation, 
is performed, in order to 2 it from the water, by which it is 
weakened, or from the inflammable matter, which renders it black 
and fuſphureous. When the quantity of water with which it is di- 
luted is very conſiderable, a great part of it may be diſcharged in 
ſtone or glaſs bottles, without diſtillation. The water will exhale, 
and the acid be to a great degree concentrated. But as the quantity 
of remaining water 1s diminiſhed, it adheres ſo much the more 
{trongly to the acid, and the heat muſt be increaſed to ſuch a degree 
as would raiſe the acid with the water, and diſſipate it in open veſ- 
ſels. And beſrdes, the acid, when it is become very ſtrong, attrads 
the moiſture of the air, and combines with it; ** imbibing as 
much water from the air as it loſes by evaporation, The concentra- 
nion, therefore, mult be completed by diſtillation. 

CONCENTRATION of vinegar by cangelation. This method was firſt 
employed by Stahl. M. Geoffroy has ſince made many experiments 
on the ſubject, an account of which is given in the Memoirs of the 
Academy at Paris for 1739. Acids reſiſt congelation much more 
than water; but if vinegar be expoſed to a cold marked by 8 or 10 
below o in Reaumur's THERMOMETER, a conſiderable quantity of 
ice will be formed. This ice conſiſts chiefly of pure water, and the 
remaining untruzen liquor is a much ſtronger vinegar. If this vine- 
gar be again expoſed to a ſtronger degree of cold, a kind of fnowy 
ice, containing a quantity of unfrozen acid, will be produced, and the 
remaining acid will hereby acquire a conſiderable degree of additional 
ſtrength, which may be again increaſcal by repeating the congelation 
with greater cold. Wines may be well concentrated in the fame 


way. 

— in diſtillery. Dr. Shaw, in his Eſſay on the 
Diſtillery, is for introducing a method of concentrating the fermentable 
parts of vegetables, from which their ſpirits are to be drawn by diſ- 
tillation ; which, if it can be brought to be practiſed in the large 
way, will prove of very great uſe to the Brizth diſtillery, as it will 
greatly ſhorten the diſtiller's buſineſs, which at preſent, 3 the 

rewing, fermenting, &c. is much too long. He propoſes only to 
evaporate carefully the wort, or other tinctures or decoctions of ve- 
getables made ſor the diſtilling of their {pirys, to the conſiſtence of 
treacle: in this form they might be ſold to the diſtiller, who might 
keep them by him as long as he pleaſed, and occaſionally uſe them, 
by the eaſy method of reducing them into wort, by mixing warm 
water with them. 

CoNnCENTRATION, in medicine. When by an addition of earthy, 
dry, and abſorbent ſubſtances, the acid of any liquor 1s attracted and 
imbibed, whilſt the aqueous parts are left, and the acid as it were 
conveyed into another body, this is called concentration. The uſe of 
this ſpecies of concentration is obvious, in caſes where acidities are to 
be ſubducd or corrected : hence abſorbents are called concentrating 
medicines. To this belongs that ſpecies of concentration, in which by 
an acid any body is corroded, and remains combined with it. 

CONCEPTACULUM, among botaniſts, a kind of pericarpium, 
compoſed of ſoft and lels rigid valves, and containing only one cavity. 

CONCEPTION, in logic, the bangle apprehenſion, or percep- 
tion, which we have of any thing, without proceeding to affirm or 
deny any thing about it. 

he ſchoolmen uſually make two kinds of conception ; viz. for- 
mal and objective. The firſt is defined to be the immediate and 
actual repreſentation of any thing propoſed to the mind. The ſecond 
is the thing itſelf repreſented by a formal conception: others, how- 
ever explode the notion of a formal conception as abſurd, 

CONCEPTION, among phyſicians, denotes the firſt formation of the 
embryo, or fetus, in the womb, 

Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe and commixture of the 
prolific ſeed of the male with that of the female, in the cavity of the 
uterus, as immediately produces an EMBRYO. 


After all the conjectures, inquiries, obſervations, &c. to difcover | 


this proceſs in nature, with many others, it is ſtill only to be reſolv- 
ed into the divine contrivance. 5 

Dr. Berdoe, in his enquiry into the Influence of the Electric Fluid, 
defines conception to be, © The firſt occult ſenſation by which the 
unſormed being unites itſelf to it's parent.“ He farther obſerves, 


that the foetus is not perfected at once, but paſſes through different 
radations of it's exiſtence as follow: 


« x(t, The fecundating powers of the uterus are employed to 
collect the colliquamentum, in which the gane of Hippocrates is to | 
eſtabliſh the rudiments of the fritnre embryo. . "This firſt diviſion in 


the formation of the ſcetus, is perhaps the primitive attractive power 
of the animated mucus, collecting together the firſt particles of the 
nervous ſyſtem to form the cicatricula, medulla 6blongata, &c. 

« The 2d divilion is what Hippocrates calls 4uyua, or the concep- 
tian, and is what conception is above defined to be. 

« "The 3d diviũon in the formation of man was called embryon by 


— 


—— AM * 


particularly in the human fpecies ; al 


ternatural irritability being induced into the uterus, 
the general habit. 


Hippocrates in this ſtate it conſiſts of a trunk without 1; 
expanding of which completes the embryo ſtate. 'mbs, the 
The laſt diviſion is called cauros, paidion, fietus, or chilg ” 
However fecretly conception is effected. it's effect on thoſe u 
it's — 2 is very manifeſt by Ke pores that immediately | 2 
which are produced by * 
and indeed into 
'The ſymptoms of conception, or PREGNANCY are, 
days after the conjugal act, a ſmall pain is perce 
navel, and is attended with ſome gentle commotions in the bo 
of the abdomen ; and within one, two, three, or even four m _ 
the menſes ceaſe to flow, or prove in lefs quantity than A ry 
Upon the firſt failure of this kind, the woman begins to — 
the ſeries of her weeks, without taking any notice of the time 26 
elapled; after this, or between the lecond and third months "i 
generally about the third, the motions of the embryo become pete * 
able to the mother; who hereupon becomes troubled —＋ ae 
lea, vomiting, n longing, &c. About this time the breaſl 
begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and contain a little will; 
the nipples alſo become larger, — and darker- coloured, a livid 
circle appearing round them; the eyes feem ſunk and 'bolloy 
During the two firſt months of pregnancy, the woman grows 4 
and ſlenderer; the abdomen being alſo depreſſed, though it afterward 
diſtends, and grows gradually larger. , 
CoxCEPTION, inmaculate, a feſtival in the Romiſh church ob- 
ſerved on the 8th of December, in commemoration of the holy vir 
gin's having been conceived and born immaculate, or without ori Y 
nal ſin, 'The immaculate conception of the virgin, though peck 
a pious opinion, is no article ot faith in the Romith church, fcyera} 


when in a few 
ved about the 


of whoſe members have oppoſed it. The Franciſcans maintain the 


immaculate conception ; but the Dominicans held out a long time in de. 


' fence of the virgin's being conceived in original ſin, till they were 


. „ 


condemned Dy pope Clement VII. in x308, at the proſecution of the 
univerſity of Paris, and were obliged to retreat. 


CONCEPTION of our Lady, a religious order in Portugal, founded 


in the 15th century. This order has ſince paſſed into Italy, and pct 


| footing in Rome and Milan. The religious, beſides the grand of- 


nu. Mi 


tC. 4 


— 
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fice of the Franciſcans, recited on Sundays and holidays, have a leſſet 

office, called the office of the conception of the Holy N. 
CONCERT, or CONCERTO, in mulic, a number or company of 

muſicians, playing or ſinging the ſame piece of muſic or ſong at the 

lame time. f 

HA concerts for any inſtrument, as organ, harpſichord, or violin, &c. 

is a piece of muſic, wherein either of thoſe inſtruments has the 


greateſt part; or in which the performance is partly alone, and partly 


accompanied by the other parts. 


_— * 


CONCERTANTE, in Italian muſic, is uſed for the reciting 
parts of a piece in muſic, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which fin 
only in the grand chorus. Graſſineau makes concertante ſignify thoſe 
parts that ſing or play throughout the whole piece. 

CONCERTATO, in Italian muſic, is ufed for a piece compoſed 


in ſuch a manner, as that all the parts may have their recitals, be it 


for two, three, four, or more voices, or inſtruments: thus they ſay, 


, meſſe concertate, ſalmi concertatt, à 2, a J, a 4, voci, &c. 


CONCERTO grz/s, in Italian muſic, is uſed to denote the grand 
chorus of a concert, or thoſe places where all the ſeveral parts per- 
form or play together. 

CONCESS], a term much uſed in conveyances, &c. It's effect 
is, to create a COVENANT, as ded; does a warranty. 


CONCESSION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby ſomething 1s 


| granted, or allowed to the adverſary, either to Lee being detained 


* 


by unneceſſary incidents, or to make ſome advantage of. „ I will 
not conteſt with you the reality of the contract; what I plead for, is 
relief againſt the injuſtice of it. True, ſhe is fair ; but ought ſhe not 


to ſhew her acknowledgments to heaven for the favour, by makinga 
virtuous uſe of her beauty?“ 


* 


Another ſort of conceſſion is, when, fearing we cannot obtain all we 
deſire, we give up one part to carry the reit. When Dido deſpairs 
of prevailing with Aneas to ſettle with her at Carthage, ſhe only in- 
treats he would ſtay a little longer, to allow her ſome time to aſſuage 


her grief, and prepare herfelf to bear his departure. 


» 


„ 'The nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no more: 
Let him purſue the promis'd Latian ſhore : 
A thort delay is all I aſk him now, 

A pauſe of grief, an interval of woe.“ 


CONCESSIT, ur, in law, a ſpecies of FrNE. i 

CONCHA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of bivalve ſhells, the ani- 
mal inhabiting which is called zethys. This is a very comprehentive 
genus, compriſing the OYSTER, CHAMA, MUSCLE, HEART-ſbfll, 


VIRC. 


PECTEN, SOLEN, &c. 


CoNCHA, in anatomy, a name given the fecond, or inward cavity 
of the auricle, or external EAR; reaching to the entrance of the au- 
ditory duct. 

Coxcn a latitans muſculus, a name given by Riolanus, and others, 
to one of the muſcles of the EAR, called by Cowper internus auris, 
and by Albinus, very properly, the tenſor tympant. 

8 Wh in n a ie 2 among the Ave: 
nians, which contained two my/tra, or half an ounce. As much = 
as it was capable of holding, ny, five drams, one ſcruple, a 
twenty grains, according to Gor. Defin. Pitiſci Lex. & Eiſenchom- 
Others think that the conche contained three ſpoonfuls, ninety-ſix o 
which filled a pint veſſel {ſextarius) ; a ſextarius was therefore w_ 
valent to thirty-two conchæ, and ſix ſextari made one £19745, à me 


ſure equivalent to our three quarts. 
quivalen r q Coxcur 
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CoxncHz anomie, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſile ſhell- 
fiſh, found in great abundance, and in a great variety of ſpecies, but 
not known in any of them living, on the ſhores or in the ſeas of our 
own or other countries. In Glouceſterſhire, and ſome other of our 
counties, theſe are found as common as pebbles on the ploughed 
lands in other places. They are a ſort of bivalve ſhell, the valves of 
which are of unequal extent, both of them convex, and the head or 
beak of the longer valve crooked, and falling over the head of the 
other. See plate 57. : 

Cox ch fortificata, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the genus of ſhells, called by others the MUREX. 

ConcHa glabeſa, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large genus of 
ſhells, called by authors the por iM, and in French the tonne. ; 

Coxchæ margaritifere, a name ſometimes uſed for thoſe nytuli 
which produce pearls. Sce Musc A. and plate 57. 

CoxcH & narium inferteres, in anatomy, or inferior ſhells of the 
noſtrils, are two in number, ſituated in the naſal foſſa, under the open- 
ings of the maxillar linus, aud immediately above the lower orifices 
of the lachrymal Indts. They cover theſe orifices much in the ſame 
manner as the ſuperior conche of the ethmoidal bone cover the max- 
illary openings. ID 

Cox c H proprius muſculus novus, a name given by Santorini to a 
muſcle of the EAR, called by Albinus, and the French writers, aurus 
ale anterior. i 

Cox ch ſpectrerum, the ſpectre ſbell, a name given by authors to 
a (pccies of voluta, from ſome odd figures deſcribed on it's furface, 
repreienting rough drafts of terrible phantoms, It is an elegant ſhell, 
of a middle lize, and is of a white ground, and the figures are reddith ; 
theſe form three large and broad bands, furrounding the ſhell at top 
and bottom, and in the middle; and between theſe there are ſeveral 
ſeries of ſmall ſpots. It is a ſcarce ſhell, and uſually ſells at a large 

rice | 
a CoxcHaA Veneris, in natural we the n:me by which ſeveral 
ſpecies of CHAMA are called. The ſhell is univalve, wreathed, and 
has a ſmall longitudinal and denticulated chink, or aperture, in it. 

CONCHTTES marinus, a ſpecies of marble, dug near Megara, 
and remarkable for containing a great number of ſca-thells, and other 
marine badics incruited with it. 

COUNCHOID, or CoxcniL1s, in geometry, a curve line which 
always approaches nearer a ſtrait line to which it is inclined, but 
Biever meets it. 

It is deſcribed thus: draw aright line BD, plate 27, fig. 1,) and 
another AC, 88 to it in E; draw any number of right 
live», as CM, CM, cutting B Din Q; make QMS Q N —AE 
EF; the curve wherein the points MM are found, is the canchi- 
lis, or canchois prima ; ſo called by it's inventor Nicomedes. The 
other, wherein the points NN are found, is the conchors ſecunda; 
the night line B D the rule, the point C the pole. The inventor allo 
coutiſwed an inſtrument, whereby the firſt conchz75 may be defcribed 
mechanically: thus, in the rule AD /plate 27, fig. 2,) is a channel or 
oo cut, ſo that a ſmooth nail, firmly fixed in the moveable rule 

B, in the point F, may ſlide freely within it: into the rule EG is 
hxcc another nail in K; for the moveable rule CB to ſlide upon. 

If then the rule BC be ſo moved, as that the nail F paſſes along 
22 AD; the ſtyle, or point in C, will deſcribe the firſt con- 
choid. | 

Now let AP x fig. ,); AE =; PES MRS - x; 
wiiercfore, as x incrraſes, a—x, or MR will decreaſe; and therefore 
the curve continually approaches nearer to the rule B D. 

In the ſame mand er it appears, that the right line NO muſt con- 
tinually decteaſe; and therefore that the ſecond conchaid, alſo, mult 
32 approach ncarer the rule. 

But inalmuch as between each conchoid and the right line BD, there 
will be the right line QM or QN, equal to AE ; neither of the 
canchoids can concur with the right line BD: conſequently, Bis an 
alymptote of each conchaid. Sce ASYMPTOTE. 

There will be other kinds of concheids produced, if CE: CQ : : 
QM: AE; or indefinitely, if C Ex: CQ® :: QM®: AE”: where- 
fore, if C Eb. EA Sa, CQ=x, QM==z; then ab = xy; 
and tor infinite concheids, am b* — x" n. 

CONCIATOR, in the glaſs-trade, the perſon who proportions 
and regulates the ſeveral ingredients which go to the making of 
CRYSTAL; which ſee. 

CONCLAMATIO, in Roman anti uity, a cuſtom of calling 
the dead party by his name for eight days 2 : on the ninth, 
concluding him paſt all hopes of recovery, they carried him forth, 
and buried him; after ſignifying his deceaſe by the expreſſion con- 
clamatuni e. The term was allo applied to a ſhout raiſed by thoſe 
Preſent at burning the dead, before they ſet fire to the funeral pile. 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the cardinals of the Romiſh 
church meet, and are ſhut up, in order to the election of a pope. 

1 he conclave is a range of ſmall cells, ten feet ſquare, made of 
wainſcot : theſe are numbered, and drawn for by lot. They ſtand 
in a line along the galleries and hall of the Vatican, with a ſmall 
ſpace between each. Every cell has the arms of the cardinal over 
it. The conclave is not fixed to any one determinate place, for the 
conſtitutions of the church allow the cardinals to make choice of ſuch 
a place for the conclave as they think moſt convenient; yet it is ge- 
nerally held in the Vatican. 

, 1 he conclave is very ſtrictly guarded by troops: neither the car- 
* nor any perſon hut up in the conclave, are ſpoke to, but at 
10 ours allowed of, and then in Italian or Latin; even the pro- 
7 ons for the concluve arc examined, that no letters be conveyed by 
OY means from the miniſters of foreign powers, or other perſons 

9 May have an intereſt in the election of the pontiff. 

ONCLAVE is alſo uſed for the aſſembly or meeting of the cardi- 
nals ſhut up, for the election of a po : 


After the allembly has continued . days, they are only allowed 


| 


one diſh for a meal; and after fiſteen days more, only bread and wa- 
ter: though this rule is not very ſtrictly regarded. 

Each cardinal is allowed two conclavi/ts, or ſervants to attend him, 
and to be ut up with him. 

The election is begun ten days after the pope's deceaſe, and de- 
cidel oy a majority of two parts in three of the cardinals preſent. 

Theſe regulations were principally eſtabliſhed by Gregory X. in 
1274, and Clement VI. in 1351. 

Matthew Paris ſays, the word canclave ancienily ſignified the 

ope's wardrobe. | 

CONCLUSION, in law, is where a perſon, by his own a& 
upon record, has engaged himſelf with a duty or thing, or confeſſed 
any matter, whereby he ſhall be concluded ; as where a ſheriff returns 
on a capias, that he has taken the body, and has it not in court on 
the day of the return of the writ ; the ſheriff, by this return, is can- 
cluded from a plea of eſcape. 

CONCLUSION, in logic, the conſequence or judgment drawn 
from what was aſſerted in the premiſes; or the previous judgments 
in reaſoning, gained from combining the extreme ideas between 
themſelves. See the article SYLLOGISM. 

The concluſion of an argument contains two parts: the conſequent, 
which is the matter of it ; and the conſequence, which is it's form, 
and which, of a {imple abſolute prop»i;tion, renders the conclufton 
relative to the premiſes whence it is drawn. 

The queſtion, and cencliſian, ſay the ſchoolmen, are the fame 
ideas, only conſidered in different views, or relations: in the queſ- 
2 they are conſidered as doubtful ; in the conclufiom as void of 

oudt, 

Conc Lus10N, in rhetoric, conſiſts of two parts; the recapitula- 
tion, or enumeration, and the paſſions. The RECAPITULATION 
conſiſts in a repetition of the principal arguments. 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which the food un- 
dergoes in the ſtomach, &c. t. become chyle. 

The firlt cencoctian is made in the ſtomach, by a kind of ferment, 
as ſeveral ſuppoſe, which partly remains there from the relics of the 
former meats, and partly * thither from the cœliac arteries. The 
ſecond is made in the guts, by the gall and pancreatic juice. The 
third is in the glandulæ of the meſentery, from the np, or water 
which mixes with the chyle. The fourth is in the lungs, from the 
mixture of the air in ſome meaſure with the blood there. The fifth 
is in the veſſels and bowels, as inthe ſpleen, liver, teſticles, &c. 

Theſe five are accounted the ſeveral cancactious in the belly, with 


regard to the preſervation of the individual, and the propagation of 


the ſpecies. They are more particularly called, the firſt, che, 
for I chyle: the ſecond, chymsſts, for chyme ; the third, hamutsfts, 
for blood; the fourth, pneumateſis, for air; and the fifth, /perma- 
tefis, for ſeed. | 

CONCOMITANT, in theology, ſomething that accompanies 
or goes along with another; as concomitant grace is that which God 
affords, during the courſe of our actions, to enable us to perform 
them ; and, according to the Romiſh divines, to render them meri- 
torions, 

CONCORD, frm of, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſtandard-book 
among the Lutherans, compoſed at Torgaw, in 1576, and thence 
called the Book of Torgaw, and reviewed at Berg, by fix Lutheran 
doctors of Germany, the principal of whom was James Andrez. 
This book contains, in two parts, a ſyſtem of doQrine, the ſubſerip- 
tion of which was a condition of communion, and a formal and very 
ſevere condemnaticn of all who differed from the compilers of it, 
particularly with reſpe& to the majelty and omnipreſence of Chriſt's 
body, and the real manducation of his fleth and blood in the eucha- 
riſt. 

CoxcoRD, in grammar, that part of ſyntax, or conſtruction, 
whereby the words of a ſentence agree among themſelves, i. e. 
whereby nouns are put in the ſame cate, number, gender, &c. and 
verbs in the ſame munber and perſon, with nouns and pronouns, 

The rules of concord are generally the fame in all languages, as 
being of the nature of what is in uſe almoſt every-where, tor the 
better diſtinguithing of diſcourſe. | 

Thus, the diſtinction of the two numbers ſingular and plural, 
obliges us to make the adjective agree with the ſubſtantive in num- 
ber; that is, to put the one either in this or that number, as the 
latter is; for the ſubſtantive being what is confuſedly, though di- 
realy, marked by the adjective, ſhould the ſub{tantive denote ſeve- 
ral, there are ſeveral ſubjects of that form ſignified for the adjective, 
and conſequently this ſhould be in the plural number, as viri fortes, &c. 

Again, as there is a diſtinction of maſculine and feminine in molt 


languages, there hence ariſes the neceſſity of putting the ſubflantive 


and adjective in the fame gender; and, in like manner, verbs ſhould 
agree in number and perſon with nouns and pronouns : but ſhould 
any thing, in writing or diſcourſe, be apparcntly contrary to thoſe 
rules above-mentioned, this is by ſome figure or other in the gram- 
mar. whereby ſomething is implicd, or the ideas themſelves are 
conſidered more than the words which repreſent them. Conſult 
Syſtem of GRAMMAR.” | 

CONCORD, 1n law, is the agreement between two parties who 
intend the levying a fine of lands to one another, how and in what 
manner it thall paſs. 

CONCORD is allo an agreement made upon any treſpaſs commit- 
ted (betwixt two, or more); and is divided into concord executory, 
and concord executed, both which are deemed binding. 

CoxcoRD, in muſic, the relation of two ſounds that are always 
pleaſing to the ear, whether applied in conſonance or in ſucceſſion. 

If two ſimple ſounds have ſuch a relation, or difference of tune, 
as that, when mixed together, they form a compound found, which 


agreeably affects the ear, that relation is denominated concord: and 


whatever two ſounds agree in couſonance, the ſame will foltbw each 
other agrecably, or be pleaſing in ſucceil.on. "The reverſe of a con- 


cord 
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cord is a diſcord, being all the relations or differences of tune that are 


grating to the ear; 

Concord and harmony are, in fact, the ſame thing; though by cuſ- 
tom they are applied differently, harmony expreſſing the agreement 
of a greater number of Frans than two in conſonance : beſides, 
harmony always implies conſonance; but concord is ſometiines ap- 
plied to ſucceſſion, though never but when it will make a pleaſing 
conſonance. 

Uniſonance being the relation of equality between the tune of two 
ſounds, all uniſons are concords, in the firſt degree: but an interval, 
being a relation of inequality between two ſounds, becomes a concord 
or diſcord, according to the variety of that particular relation. 

The differences of tune take their riſe from the difterent propor- 
tions of the vibrations of a ſonorous body, that is, of the velocity of 
thoſe vibrations in their recourſes ; the more trequent thoſe re- 
courſes are, the more acute is the tune, and vice verſa. But the el- 


ſential difference between concord and diſcord lies more remote: there 


does not appear any natural aptitude in two ſounds of a concord to 
give a pleaſing ſenſation, more than in two of a diſcord ; thele dif- 
ferent effects mult be reſolved into the divine will. 

We know from experience what proportions of tune are pleaſing, 
and what not; and we know likewiſe how to expreſs the diiference 
of tune by the proportion of numbers; we know what is plealing, 
though we do not know why : for inſtance, we know that the ratio 
of 1 : 2 conſtitutes concord, and 6 : 7 diſcord ; but on what original 
ſyſtem pleaſing or diſpleaſing ideas are connected with thoſe relations, 
and their proper influence upon one another, is intircly above our 
reach, 

We know that the following ratios of the lengths of chords are 
concord 2: 1, 3: 2, 4:3, 5:4, 0:5, 5: 3. 8: 5; that is, by ta- 
king any chord for a fundamental, repreſented by one, the following 
. ; : 1.2.3.4.5-3-5 
diviſions thereof will be all concords with the whole, as — a 

2.3.4.5. 6.5.8 
So that the characteriſtic of c-nc;rds and diſcords mult be looked tor 
in theſe numbers, expreſſing the intervals of ſound; not abitrectedly, 
but as exhibiting the number of vibrations. 

The ncarer the vibrations of two ſtrings approach to a coinci- 
dence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer they thould approach that 
condition, and conſequently the agreement of uniſons, as is con— 
fired from experience. 

If we take the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and compare each 
number to the next, as expreſſing the number of vibrations of two 
chords in the ſame time, whoſe lengths are reciprocally as thoſe 
numbers: the rule will be found exact; for 1: 2 is belt, then 2: 3; 
after 6 the ronſonance is inſutterable, as the coincidences are too 
rare ; though there are other ratios that are agreeable, beſides the 
found in that continued order, namely, 3 : 5, and 5 : 8, which, with 
the preceding five, are all the concording intervals within, or leſs 
than an octave, or 1: 2; that is, whole acuteſt term is greater than 
half the fundamental. | 

On this principle 3: 5 will be preferable to 4:5, becauſe, being 
equal in the number of vibrations of the acuter term, there is an ad- 
vantage on the fide of the fundamental in the ratio 3: 5, where the 
coincidence is made at every third vibration of the fundamental, and 
every fifth of the acute term: in like manner the ratios 5:8 is lets 
perfect than 5:6 , becauſe though the vibrations of each fundamen- 
tal, that go to one comcidence, are equal, yet, in the ratio 5 :b, the 
coincidence is at every ſixth of the acute term, and only at every 
eighth in the other. 

Thus there is a rule for judging of the preference of concords from 
the coincidence of their vibrations, as in the tollowing table. 


Rats or Vibrations. Coincid. 
Crave Acute 
"gy Term. Term. 
Uniſon, — — — — Ef 4 
Octave, 8ve. — — — 1 60 
Fifth, 5th. — _ 3-4-3 30 
Fourth, 4th. — — — 8 20 
Zixth, gr. — — — — 20 
Third, gr. — — — 3 15 
Third, leſſer — — — - 8 3 12 
Jixth, leſſer — — — 3 12 
Grave Acute 
Lengths, 


Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, lays down a 
general propoſition to determine the proportion of cylinders that are 
to ſorm the cencords of muſic; namely, that the ſolid cylinders, 
whole ſounds produce thoſe concords, are in a triplicate * inverſe 
ratio of that of the numbers which denote the ſame concords. 

For inſtance; ſuppoſe two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe 
baſes and lengths are as 3 to 2, their ſolidities will be in the ratio of 
27 to 8, which is the triplicate ratio, or as the cube of 3 to that of 
2 ; conſequent!y the ſounds of thoſe two cylinders will produce a 
fifth, as expreſſed by thoſe numbers; and that the biggeſt and long- 


eſt will give the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt the acute: and fo of 


all the reſt. a 

Cyncords are divided into original, or ſimple and compound. A 
ſimple cencord is that whoſe extremes are leſs remote than the ſum 
of any other two concords. A compound concord is equal to two or 
more concerds. 

Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion in this manner; an octave 
is 1: 2, and all the inferior concords above-mentionedare kmple ones: 
and all greater than an octave are compound concords as conſiſting 
of, and being equal to, the ſum of one or more octaves, and ſome 


' ſingle concord leſs than an octave ; and are uſually, in practice, cal- 


led ſimple concords. 
As to the compolition and relations ↄf original concords, by apply- 


. - 


Clar 
7 > Barone Por allo denotes the pragmatic ſanction, 


_ | 


ing to them the rules of the addition and ſ. 
they will be divided into ſimple and comp 
more general notion ; as, 


tbtraQtion of Interval. 
ound, according to the 
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The oRave is not only the firſt concord in point of 
agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, and the ne 
lo that, when ſounded together, it is impoſſible to 
ferent ſounds ; but it is likewiſe the greateſt interval of the f. 
original eancords ; and, as fuch, contains all the leſſer, which Marry 
their ſweetneſs from it, as they more or leſs directly riſe 0 rk 
and which gradually decreaſe from the oQave to the leſſer {; th 1 
ing but a ſmall degree of concord. xth, hay. 

he manner in which thoſe leſſer concords are found in the od 

ſhews their mutual dependences. For, taking an harmonica] wy 
arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, and. the moſt dit: = 
the two means laſt found, to wit, betwixt the lelkr extreme parry o 
trſt arithmetical mean, and betwixt the greater extreme and th = 
harmonica! mean, we have all the leſſer coords. Thus if bet 1 
300 and 180 the extremes of the octave, you take an aride err 
mean, it is 270, and an harmonical one is 240. Then — 
300 the greateſt extreme, and 240 the harmonical mean. nn 
arithmetical mean, it is 300; and an harmonical mean 100 oy 
Again, betwixt 180 the letter extreme of the oftave, and 2-5 the 
hrit arithmetical mean, it is 225, and an harmonical one 216 

Thus you have a ſeries of all the concords, both alcerding towards 
acuteneſs from a common fundamental term 360, and deſcendins 
towards gravity from a common acute term 180: which ſeries las 
this property, that taking the two extremes, and any other tuo at 
equal diitances, thete four wiil be geometrically proportional, 

The octave, by immediate diviion, becomes a Fourth and ſiſth; 
the fifth again, by immediate diviſion, produces the two thirds the 
two thirds are therefore found by diviſion, though not immediately, 
And the ſame is true of the tiyo fixths. Thus all the original &: 
ceri's arile from the diviſion of the octave ; the fifths and fourths un- 
mediatelv, the thirds and lixths mediatc ly, 

From che perfection of the octave, it may be doubled, tripled, &t. 
and yet preſerve a cancord; that ie, the ſum of two or more octaves 
is concord ; though the more compound will be gradually lefs agree. 
able; but it is not ſo with any other concord lets than oftave, the 
doubles, &c. whereof are all diſcords, 

Again, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the oRare, is 
concord to the other alſo; and, it you add any other {imple concord to 
an octave, it agrees to both it's extremes, to the neareſt being a ſun- 
ple concord, and to the fartheſt a compound one. 

The greateſt number of vibrations of the tundamental, it is to he 
farther obſerved, cannot exceed five, or there is no concord where the 
fundamental makes more than five vibrations to one coincidence with 
the acute term. This progreſs of the concords may be carricd on in 
infinitum, but the more compound, the Jeſs agreeable. A ſingle 
octave is better than a double one, and that than a triple one; and ſo 
of fifths and other concords, Three or four odtaves is the greateſt 
length in common practice: the old ſcales went but to two; no 
voice or inſtrument can well reach abcve four. 

CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to the bible, wherein 
all the leading words, ufcd in the infpired writings, are ranged al- 
phabetically; and the various places wherein they occur, referred to; 
calculated to aſſiit in find ing out pailages, and comparing the ſeveral 
ſignihcations of the ſum word. 

The beſt and m ſt uſeful H. brew cmmerdance is that of Buxtorf, 
printed at Baſil in 1632. In 1718, Trommius publithed his Greek 
concordance for the Septuagint at Amſterdam, in two volumes tolio; 
and Schmidius improving on a ſimilar work of H. Stephen, has 
given an excellent Greek ciordavice tor the New Teltament, the 
belt edition of which 1s that of Leiphc, an. 1717. 

We have ſeveral very copious concordunces in Engliſh ; as Neu- 
man's, the Cambridge, &c. but the laſt and beſt eſteemed, is that 
in 4to. by Alex. Ciuden. 

CONCORDANT werjes, ſuch as have ſeveral words in com- 
mon ; but which, by the addition of other words, convey an oppv- 
lite, at leaſt, a different meaning. Such are thoſe, 


perfection, the 
areſt to uniſon; 
Perccwe two dif. 


C . 3 
. anis . wvenatlur ; ſervat. 
Et in ſilva b Y amnta 
Lupus ht nutritur Y amn valtat. 


CONCORDAT, in the canon law, denotes a covenant, or 
agreement concerning ſome beneticiary matter, as a reſignation, pete 
mutation, promotion, or the like. 

CoxcoRDAar is alſo uſed; abſolutely, among the French, for an 
agreement concluded at Bologna in 1510, between pope Leo X. an 
Francis I. of France, for regulating the manner of nominating i 
b. nefices, | 

Cox cob DAT, Germanic, is that made between the emperor Fre- 
deric III. and the princes of Germany, in 1448, relating to benefi · 

matters, confirmed by pope Nicholas V. 
ſoftened and 
reformed. _ | 

CONCOU, in botany, an herb greatly eſteemed in Guinea, for 
killing the Gzuinea- worm, which breeds in their fleſh. 1 hey bruile 
the leaves, and, mixing them with oil, apply them in form of a 
cataplaſm. The leaves of this ihrub reſ-mble thoſe of the . 
but are thicker and fliffer, and not fo full of veins. They are broa 
eſt within one third of the baſe, and from thence they go tapering - 
each end. They are placed on long footltalks of a fine green 
throughout. 

CONCOURSE, or COxXCURRENCE, 


3 


the reciprocal action of 
divers 


* 
— 
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divers perſons, or things, co-operating toward the ſame end or ef- 
ſe . (chovlmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of concurrence ; VIZ, mediate, 
which conſiſts in giving a power or faculty to act; and immediate, 
which is a contempory influence of one cauſe along with another, 
to produce an effect. Thus, the grandiather concurs mediately to 
the production of a grandſon, as he originally gives the power of 
generating to the father ; but the father concurs immediately with 
the mother to the production of the ſame child. With reſpect to 
the agency of God, ſome divines maintain both theſe kinds of con- 
currence ; others deny the latter. See CAUSE. 

CONCRETE, in the ſchool philoſophy, an aſſemblage, or com- 
POUND. 

CoxCRETE, phyſical, or a CONCRETE body, may denote any 
mixed body, or body compoſed of different principles; and conſe- 
quently, all ſenſibie bodies whatever, as all buthes ariſe from a coa- 
lt ion of divers elements, or at leaſt of divers principles, matter, and 
form. Soap is a factitious concrete ; antimony a natural one. 

CoxcRETE, logical, or a CONCRETE word, called allo parony- 
mum, is that which has a compound ſignification, as denoting both 
the ſubject, and ſome quality or accident of the ſubject, which 
gives it it's denomination. i i 

Such, e. gr. are man, learned, white ; for nun ſignifies as much as 
having human nature ; learned, as much as having learning, &c. The 
oppolite teriny whereby things are ſeparated in thought, 1s abftra#t. 

CONCRETE numbers, are thoſe which are applied to expreſs or 
denote any particular ſubject : as, two men, three pounds, two 
thirds of a ſhilling, &c. i 

Whereas, if nothing be connected with a number, it is taken ab- 
ſtractedly or univerſally : thus, three ſignifies only an aggregate of 
three units; let thoſe units be men, pounds, or whatever you pleaſe. 

CONCRETION, the act whereby ſoft bodies are rendered hard; 
or, an inſenfible motion of the particles of a fluid or ſoft body, 
whereby they come to a conſiſtence. ; 

It is indifferently uſed for induration, condenſation, congelation, 
and coagulation, ; 

CONnCRETION alſo denotes the coalition of ſeveral little particles 
into a ſenſible maſs, called a CONCRETE. 

CONCUBINAGE, ſometimes expreſſes a criminal, or prohi- 
ited commerce between the two ſexes; in which ſenſe it compre- 
hends adultery, inceſt, and ſimple fornication : but in a more Jimi- 
ted ſenſe, concubinage is uled for the cohabitation of a man and wo- 
man in the way of MARRIAGE ; without having paſſed the ceremony 
thereof. : 

Concubinage was anciently tolerated : the Roman law calls it an 
allowed cuſtom, licita canſuetuda. When this expreſſion occurs in 
the conſtitutions of the Chriitian emperors, it ſignifies what we now 
call a marriage in conſcience. 

How much ſoever concubinage might be diſpenſed with among the 
Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians ; yet if polygamy be prohibited amon 
Chriſtians, this practice muſt be prohibited too: it is warmer es 
notorious, that the clergy in this kingdom, and other parts of Chriſ- 
tendom, who ſubmitted to the juriſdiction of the pope, were for 
ſome time indulged in keeping concubines, though they were abſo- 
lutely reſtrained from marrying ; and when both were interdicted to 
the clergy of England, by the 31ſt Hen. VIII. c. 24, it was made 
much more penal to keep a wife than a cancubine; for the former 
was felony, without benefit of clergy, when, by the latter, the prieſt 
only incurred the loſs of his goods and preferments. 

CONCUBINAGE is alſo uſed for a marriage performed with leſs 
ſolemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage with a woman 
of inferior condition, and to whom the huſband does not convey his 
rank, or quality. 

he ancient laws allowed a man to eſpouſe, under the title of 
concubine, certain perſons, ſuch as were eſteemed unequal to him, 
on account of the want of ſome qualities requiſite to ſuſtain the 
full honour of marriage. But though concubinage was beneath 
marriage, both as to dignity, and civil effects; yet was concubine a 
reputable title, very different ſrom that of mtreſs among us. The 
commerce was eſteemed ſo lawful, that the concubine might be ac- 
cuſed of adultery in the ſame manner as a wife. 

This kind of concubinage is [till in uſe in ſome countries, particu- 
larly in Germany, under the title of a half-marriage, morgengabic mar- 
Tiage, or marriage with the left-hand; alluding to the manner of 
it's being contraQted, viz. by the man's giving the woman his left- 
hand inſtead of the right, 

ONCUBINAGE, in a legal ſenſe, is uſed as an exception againſt 
her that ſueth for dower, alledging thereby, that ſhe was not a wite 
lawfully married to the party, in whoſe lands ſhe ſeeks to be en- 
dowed, but his concubine. 

CONCUBINE, a woman whom a man takes to cohabit with in 
the manner of a wife, without being authoriſed thereto by a legal 
marriage, 

CoxcuBine alſo implies a legitimate and only wife, diſtinguiſhed 

no other circumſtance but a diſparity of birth or condition be- 
tween her and the huſband. 

mcubines, among the Greeks, were uſually women taken cap- 

or bought wich money, and were always inferior to lawful 

wives, whoſe dowry or parentage gave them the pre-eminence, 

Among the Romans, inheritances deſcended. to children ſprung 
rom concubines ; but a plurality was prohibited. 

mong the Jews, a concubine had not only oftentimes the ſame ap- 
prvlation, but, in the moſt important inſtances, was upon the ſame 
evel with a wife: nor does there ſeem to be any difference made 
8 the ſons of the wife and thoſe of the concubine. 

105 3 had a great number of wives, which did not all 
An rank; ſome being ſubordinate to the principal wife; 
were what we call concubines, or half wives. 
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Solomon had 7oo wives, and 300 concubines : the emperor of China 
has 3000 concubimes in his palace. Darius was followed in his army 
by 305 cancubines, all in the equipage of queens, 

The Turks ſtill make fo little diſtinction between a wife and con- 
cubine, that whoever firſt has a ſon, ſuch ſon is intitled to all privi- 
leges and advantages of an eldeſt ſon. 

_ CONCUPISCENCE, among divines, an irregular appetite, or 
* aſter carnal things, inherent in the nature of man ever ſince the 
all. 

Malebranche defines cancupiſcence to be a natural effort made b 
the traces of the brain on the mind, in order to attach it to ſenſible” 
things: the origin of cancupiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe impreſſions 
made on the brain of our firſt parents in conſequence of their diſobe- 
dience, which are {till tranſplanted and communicated to thoſe of 
their children ; and he attributes the dominion and prevalence of 
concupiſcence to ORIGINAL fin ; which ſee. 

CONCURRING, or COxGRUENT figures, in geometry, thoſe 
which, being laid upon one another, exactly cornlpond and cover 
each other, and are therefore equal. . 

CONCUSSION, crimen repetundarum, in juriſprudence, is the 
abuſe of power by ſome perſon intruſted with a public commillion 
or employment, by extorting money from thoſe under his power or 
command. 

CONCUSSION was not deemed a public offence, except when com- 
mitted by a magiſtrate : but the nature of the crime itſelf, and not 
the quality of the perſon, renders it public or private. 

CONDALUS, in antiquity; a kind of ring worn by ſlaves. 

COND, Cox, or Co, in ſea-language, ſignifies to guide or 
direct the ſhip to her right courſe, by giving directions to the man 
at the helm how to ſteer. 

The man that cons the ſhip, directs him at helm in theſe terms: 
flarbrard, or part the helm; that is, put the helm to the right or left 
of the ſhip, and then the ſhip will go to the larboard or ſlarboard; 
for the ſhip always ſails contrary to the helm. Right the helm, or 
helm a midſhip ; that is, keep it right up, or in the midſhips, when 
It is required the ſhip ſhould go right belore the wind. Eaſe the 
helm, nos near, bear nþ that is, let her fall to leeward, or fail more 
large, or more before the wind. Steady as you go; that is, keep her 
upon the fame point. Keep thus ! thus! that is, let her go juſt as 
ſhe is. Other directions, much to the ſame purpoſe, importing 
chiefly to keep the ſhip near the wind, are, a, keep your log,, fall 
not off, veer no more, keep her to, touch the wind, have a care of the lee 
latch. 

CONDEMNATION, the act of giving judgment, paſſing or 
pronouncing ſentence againſt a perſon, ſubjected thereby to ſome 
penalty or PUNISHMENT, either in reſpect of life, reputation, or 
fortune. 

CONDENSATION, the act whereby a body is rendered more 
denſe, compact, and heavy. 

Condenſation conſiſts in bringing the parts cloſer to each other, and 
increaſing their contact: in oppoſition to rarefaction; which ren- 
ders the body lighter and looſer, by ſetting the parts farther aſunder, 
and diminiſhing their contact, and of conſequence their coheſion. 

Wolfius, and ſome of the more accurate writers, reſtrain the uſe 
of the word condenſation to the action of cold: what is done by ex- 
ternal application, they call compreſſion. x 

Air ealily condenſes, either by cold, or by art; water congeals, 
but has been ſuppoted never to condenſe ; 1. e. to be brought into a 
leſs ſpace ; becauſe it has even penetrated the moſt ſolid body, even 
gold, rather than loſe of it's bulk. Sze ComrPREssIonN. A ſyrup 
condenſes in ebullition. 

There has been no body yet found, how denſe and compact ſo- 
ever, but cold renders {till denſer, not even excepting diamonds, 
the hardeſt of all known bodies ; and as the degree of cold increaſes, 
this contraction is alſo increaſed, the former contraction ſtill de- 
creaſing, as the cold is leſs. Water alone ſeems to expand by cold, 
inſomuch that, when congealed, the ice takes up more ſpace than 
the water did before: but this is attributed to the intromiſſion of 
ſome foreign matter, ſuch as the particles of the ambient air, ra- 


ther than to any proper expanſion of the water, by the action of 


cold. : 


If air be condenſed upon water in a bottle, it will cauſe it to ſpout 
through the tube of communication to a very great height, viz. 30 
feet, if only one atmoſphere be injected, 60 if two, and fo on. A 
bladder that will ſuſtain the ſpring of common air, will be broken 
by condenſed air. See the next article. Condenſed air has it's effects 
Juſt oppolite to thoſe of rarefied air; birds, &c. appear briſker and 
more lively therein than in the common air, &c. 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, made of glaſs, in a cylin- 
dric or globular figure, or conſiſting of two very ſtrong braſs cups, 
whole brims, covered with wet leather, are preſſed together, and 
kept down by an iron croſs-bar with pillars and ſcrews, by which, 
with an injecting SYRINGE, an unuſual quantity of AIR may be 
crouded into a given ſpace, The orifice of the condenſer is fitted 
with a female ſcrew to receive the male ſcrew at the end of the ſy- 
_ it is alſo furnithed with a GAGE. 

They can by this throw in 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 atmoſpheres into the 
condenſer, i. e. twice, thrice, four, &c. times as much air as there 
would be in the ſame compaſs without the engine. See Cox DEN 
SATION. 

If glaſs be uſed for a condenſer, it will not ſuffer ſo great a degree 
of condenſation ; but the experiment will be more entertaining, ſince 
the ſubject may be viewed in the condenſed air, 

CONDITION, in the civil law, a clauſe of obligation {ſtipulated 
as an article of a treaty or contract; or in a donation of teſtament, 
legacy, &c. in which laſt caſe a donee does not loſe his donative, if 
it be charged with any diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions, 

The conditions under which a donation can be made, are diſtin- 
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guithed into three kinds, 1. The caſual, which depends merely on 
Chance. 2. The poteflative, which 1s abſolutely in our power; and, 
Ihe mixed condition, which is compounded of the other two. 

CoxnDITION, in common law, a reltriction annexed to an act, 
qualifying or ſuſpending the ſame, in rendering it's effect precarious 
and uncertain. 

CoxnDitioN, clateral, is that annexed to a collateral or foreign 
act; as, v. gr. that the leſſee thall not go to Paris. 

Condition is alſo divided into cond:tion in deed, and condition implied. 

CoxDiTtioN in deed, or expreſſed, is annexed by expreſs words to 
the feoffment, leaſe, or grant, either in writing, or without. As, 
if I infeoff a mn in lands, reſerving a rent to be paid at ſuch a feaſt; 
upon condition, it the feoltce ſail ot payment, it ſhall be lawful for 
me to re-cnter. 

CoxpirioNn irplied, called alſo condition in law, is when a man 
grants to another the olfice of a ſteward, bailiff, keeper of a park, 
&c. for life: though there be no candition expreſſtd in the grant, yet 
the law makes one covertly ; which is, that if the grantee do not 
juitly execute all things belonging to the office, it ſhall be lawful 
tor the granter to diſcharge him. 

CoxpiTtion precedent, is when a leaſe or eſtate is granted to a 

erſon for life, upon condition of the payment of a certain ſum by 


the lee to the leſſor ata certain day, when he ſhall have fee-ſimple. 


CoxDiTION ſubſequent, is when a man grants to another his ma- 
nor in fee, upon candilian that the grantee {hall pay to him a certain 
ſum on ſuch a day, or that his eſtate ſhall ceaſe : ſo that here the 
condition follows the eſtate, and the performance preſerves it. 

CouNnDITION without which, fine qua nan, is uled in philoſophy, in 
ſpeaking of ſome accident or circumſtance, which is not eſſential to 
the thing, but is yet neceſſary to it's production. Thus, light is a 
condition without which a man cannot ſee objects, though he have 
good eyes. ; 

CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſubje& to limi- 
tation. See CONDITION. 

Cunditianul legacies are not due till the conditions are accom- 
pliſhed. ot oe 

The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of God, re- 
Jating to the ſalvation and damnation of man, are truly conditional ; 
and the Calviniſts, that they are all abſolute. See ARMINIAN, &c. 

ConDITIONAL compunetions, in grammar, are thoſe which ſerve 
to make propolitions conditional, As, if, unleſs, provided that, in 
caſe of, &c. 

Cox DITIONAL prop:ſitions, in logic, are ſuch as conſiſt of two 
parts, connected together by a condittonal particle. Of theſe, the 
tirſt, wherein the condition lies, is called the autecedent, and the other 
the conſequent. 

Cox bITIONAL ſy/logiſm, is that whoſe major or minor, or both, 
are conditional propoſitions: e. gr. If there be a God, the world is 
governed by Providence; but there is a God, therefore the world is 
governed by Providence. 

Cox Dir Iox ALS, ſcience of, 1. e. of conditional truths, imports 
that knowledge which God has of things, conſidered, not according 
to their eilence, their nature, or their real exiſtence ; but under a 
certain ſuppolition, which imports a canditian never to be accom- 
pliſned. ; 

CONDORE, in ornithology, the name of the largeſt of all birds 
in South America; and, perhaps, by the deſcription of it, in the 
world. It is frequently met with on the Andes. It is of the car- 
nivorous kind, and fo very ſtrong, fierce, and voracious, that it of- 
ten ſeizes lambs from the flock ; and Don Ulloa informs us, that 
he actually ſaw one of them riling with a lamb in it's talons. The 
Indians catch them by mixing ſtrong intoxicating herbs with a pu- 
trified body. 

CONDORMIENTES, religious ſectaries, whereof there have 
been two kinds. The firſt aroſe in Germany, in the 13th century; 
their leader was a native of Toledo. They held their meetings near 
Cologne; where they are ſaid to have worſhipped an image of Lu- 
citer, and to have received anſwers and oracles from him. 

Another ſpecies of condormentes were a branch of Anabaptiſts, in 
the 16th century; ſo called, becauſe they lay, ſeveral of both ſexes, 
in the fame chamber. | 

CONDUCTOR, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed when a ſinus is 
laid open, and, being put into the bladder, ſerves to guide or con- 
duct the knife, in the operation of cutting for the ſtone. The ſame 
word likewiſe denotes an inſtrument, not long ſince contrived by 
Mr. Wathen, for ſecuring a fractured limb in the conveyance of 
the patient from the place where the accident occurred, to the place 
where the cure is to be completed. 

CoxnpucToRs, in the military art, are aſſiſtants given td the com- 
miſſary of the ſtores, to receive or deliver out ſtores to the army; to 
attend at the magazines by turns, when in garriſon ; and to look af- 
ter the ammunition-waggons in the field. They bring their account 
every night to the commullary, and are immediately under his com- 
mand, 

ConDUCTORS, in electricity, thoſe ſubſtances which are capable 
of receiving and tranſmitting the electric virtue, in oppoſition to 
eleftrics, in which the ſame virtue may, be excited and accumulated, 
See ELECTRICITY. 


CONDUIT, a canal, or PIPE, for the conveyance of water, or 


other fluid matter. 
In the earth are ſeveral ſubterraneous canduils, through which the 
waters paſs that form ſome SPRINGS; and through which alſo paſs 
the vapours, which form METALS and MINERALS, 
Artificial conduits for water are made of lead, ſtone, caſt iron, 
potters earth, &c. See PLUMBERY. - 
CONDY LOMA, in medicine, a tubercle, or callous eminence, 
which ariſes in the folds of the anus ; or rather a {welling or har- 
dening of the wrinkles of that part. 


fig. 2. 
CONES of the higher order, thoſe whoſe baſes and ſection 


Condylamata proceed from a redundant and vitia*ed 
nating in the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, and are often t! 
venereal ailments, Their cure depends on mercurial u 
proper eſcharotics to conſume them; though extirpati 
ligature or inciſion, if the nature of the part will admit 
expeditious remedy. It very often happens that a al 
cellary, in order to facilitate and complete the cure, 
COUNDYLEUS, a name given by anatomilts to a litile 
eminence, or protuberance, at the extremity of a bone, In es 
gers, it 1s called a knuckle. the fin. 
CONE, in geometry, a ſolid body, having a circle for it's b 
and terminated at the top in a point, or vertex, Sce P/ats 
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to the baſes, are circles of the higher kinds. They are ge 
ſuppoling a right line fixed in a point on high, but con 
capable of being extended more or leſs on occaſion, 
af ary ge of a circle. | 

ONE of rays, in optics, includes all the ſeveral rave wh: 
from any radiant Ne pre the ſurface of a glaſs, enn which fa 
Cox, in botany, a hard, dry, ſeed-veſſel of a conical 
fiſting of ſeveral woody parts, and is for the moſt 
ring cloſely together, and ſeparating when ripe. 

Cox ſtane, in natural hiſtory, a name applied by ſome to a f. 
cies of TUBULUS marinus, not known to us in it's recent ſtate E 
frequently found foſſile in the Swediſh ſtones uſed in pavements 5 
ONE and key, among the ancient Saxons, was when a wor 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen, took upon her the char 
houſe, and received cone and key; the being then held 
tent years to keep the accounts and keys of the houſe, 
CONEPATL, in vatural hiſtory, an American animal very 
much like the rackoon in ſhape, but variegated with two long ltreaks 
of white, one on each {ide of the ridge of the back, which run even 
into the tail. It is tame and harmleſs, but of a*{tinking ſmell, and 
diſcharges it's excrements at the perſon who provokes or purſues it 

CONESSI, a ſort of bark of a tree which grows on the Coro. 
mandel coaſt in the Eaſt-Indies. It is recommended in a letter to 
Mr. Monro, in the Medical Eſſays, as a ſpecific in diarrhoeas, It 
Is to be pounded into a fine powder, and made into an electua 
with ſyrup of oranges ; and the bark ſhould be freſh, and the elec. 
tuary vew made every day, or ſecond day, otherwiſe it loſes it's 
auſtere but grateful bitterneſs on the palate, and it's proper effects on 
the inteſtines. ; 

CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the ancient Romans 
uſed in the marriage of perſons whoſe children were deſtined for the 
honour of the prieſthood. 

Confarreatien was the moſt ſacred of the three modes of contraQ- 
ing marriage among that people; and conſiſted, according to Ser- 
vius, in this, that the pontifex maximus and flamen dialis joined aud 
contracted the man and woman, by making them ear of the ſame 
cake of ſalted bread. Ulpian ſays, it conſiſted in the offering up of 
ſome pure wheaten bread, rehearling, withal, a certain formula, in 
preſence of ten witneiſes. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus adds, that the 
huſband and wife did eat of the ſame wheaten bread, and threy part 
on the victims, 

CONFECTION, in pharmacy, ſignifies in general any thing 
prepared with ſugar: in particular, it imports ſomething preſerved, 
eſpecially dry ſubſtances. | | 

CONFECTION allo ſignifies a liquid or ſoft electuary, of which 
there are various ſorts directed in diſpenſatories; but thole ordered in 
the Londonudiſpenſatory are the following: 

1. The confectian of Hamech, the ingredients of which are poly- 
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pody, myrobalans, agaric, ſenna, tamarinds, and roſes, manna, co- 
2. The cordial canfectian, which is a ſubRitute for the operoſe con« 
tops, and juniper berries, to which is afterwards added the com- 
3. CONFECT1O Paulina, which conſiſts of coſtus, cinnamon, long 
4. CONFECT1O Damocratis. M1THRIDATE. 
CoNnFECTIo Fapenica, is prepared of Japan earth, three ounces 1 
ſerve of roſes, of each fourteen ounces. © An electuary of theſe in- 
CONFECTOR, in Roman antiquity, a fort of gladiator hired 
According to ſome, the confer did not fight with beaſts like the 
lives of the ſpectators. 
ſe them to keep, and render them more agreeable to the taſte. 
white of an egg, is boiled to a conſiſtence a little thicker than that of 


locynth. It is applied as a draſtic in purging the groſſer humour 
eftio Raleighana, compoſed of a tincture drawn with proof ſpint 
pound powder of crabs' claws, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and dou- 
pepper, black pepper, ſtrained ſtorax, itrained galbanum, ſtrained 

5. CoNnFECT10 Fracafſtorii. D1asCoRDIUM, 
tormentil root, nutmeg, and olibanum, of each two ounces ; opium, 
oredients ſupplies the place of diaſcordium ; and the doſe is fem 3 
to fight in the amphitheatre, againſt bealts ; thence alſo denom!- 
beſtiarius, but was ſent on purpoſe to diſpatch them, where-ever 

CONFECTS, a denomination gen to fruits, flowers, herbs, 
Solid ſaccharine ſunple confeds are prepared after the following man- 
a ſyrup. Then the thing which is to be preſerved is put into 2 large 


| 


and vicidities. 

from the leſler cardamom feeds, zedoary and ſaffron, freſh roſemary 
ble- refined ſugar. 

opium, Ruſſia caſtor. 

6. CoNFECTIO alkermes. 2 e { Draxcoum 
diſſolved in Liſbon wine, a dram and a half: {imple ſyrup and con- 
{cruple to a dram. 
nated beſtiarius, 
they became ſo wild (which was often the cafe) 'as to threaten the 

roots, &c. when boiled and prepared with ſugar or honey, to * 
ner: the ſugar being firſt well clariſied with pure water, an 
copper veſſel, flat-bottomed, placed upon a gentle fire; and — 
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it is moderately heated, together with the contents, the artiſt ſprin- 
kles ſome of the liquid ſugar, before prepared, ſomewhat warm 
upon the things in the veſſel, juſt enough to moilten them, and im- 
mediately ſtirs them to and fro, hakes them, and tofles the veſſel in 
ſuch a marſner as to prevent the leeds, or whatever elle it may be, 
from cluſtering together. Then they are to be totally dried by a 
entle coal-fire under the veiſel. After this, as much diſſolved ſu- 
= is to be added to the thing as 1s ſufficient to moiſten it mode- 
rately, and, continuing the agitation, &c. it is to be dried. This 
operation is to be repeated, moiftening and drying the materials by 
turns, till they are ſufficiently covered with ſugar. Confeftioners, 
however, Prepare things with greater caſe; and, in order. to be able 
to ſell them at a lower rate, they add ſtarch to the diſſolved ſugar, 
by which means they by only dry them ſooner, but alſo render them 
dh large at a fm EXPence. 0 
—— confedts red, infuſe ſome red ſanders in the water, or 
cochineal, or {yri!p 01 mulberries. If you would have them green, 
boil the juice ot 1 wr the ſugar ; if yellow, put ſaffron in the 
ter voͤu mix with the ſugar. 
e are reduced to eight kinds; viz. 1. Dry confeels. : 2. Su- 
r- plums. 3 Liquid confers, thoſe whole ſruits, either whole, in 
jeces, in ſcede, or in cluſters, are connected in a fluid, tranſpa- 
rent ſyrup, which takes it's colour from that of the fruits boiled in 
it. 4. Marmalades. F. Jellies. 6. Paſtes. 7. Conſerves. 8. 
Candies. S-c thole articles. . 
CONFEDERACY, in a general ſenſe, a league or alliance be- 
tween ſeveral princes and itates, to carry on a common cause. 
CoxtEDERACY, in law, is when two or more combine together, 
to do ſome damage or injury to another, or to commit ſome unlaw- 
ful action. : : | | 
Confederacy is puniſÞable, if nothing be put in execution; but this 
muſt be declared by {ome matter ot prote: „ion, as entering into 
donds or promiſes the one to the other; the confeieracy mult allo be 
malicious, and againſt an innocent perſon. 
CON EKW. in botany, a genus of water plants, of the p- 
tegamia claſs, and order of moſſes; conſiſting of oblong, capillary 


. . . . * 
filaments, divided into joints of a globular figure. See Plate 48. 


' CONFESS and avid, in law, a ſpecies of replication, in which 
the plaintiff introduces ſome new matter or dutinction, conſutent 
with his former declaration: as in an action of treſpals upon land 
of which the plaintiff is ſeiſed. i N 

CONFESSION, in thetoric, the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called PARHOMOLOGY. 

CoxnrESSION, in a civil ſenſe, a declaration, or acknowledgment 
of ſome truth, though it be againſt the intereſt of the party whp 
makes it; whether it be in a court of juſtice, or out of it. It is a 
maxim, that in civil matters, the confeſſron is never to be divided, but 
always taken intire ; and that a criminal is never condemned on his 
ſimple confeſſion, without other collateral proofs; nor is a voluntary 
extra- judicial confeſſion admitted as any proof. A perſon is not ad- 
mitted to accuſe himſelf, according to that rule in law, nn auditur 
perire vslens, i. e. a perſon wiſhing for death is not to be heard. 

ConFtss10N H actian, in law, is a ſpecies of PLEA to the AC- 
rox, in which the merits of the complaint are anſwered, by c9n- 
feſſmg either wholly, or, which is molt common, in part. 

Conress10N of indict ment, is a priſoner's acknowledgment of 
the offence, when he is brought to the bar to be arraigned : upon a 
{imple and plain canin, which the court is backward in receiving 
and recording, nothing remains but to award judgment. 

CoxFEssS1oON, in theology, denotes the verbal acknowledgment 
which a penitent makes ot his ſins to God: in a more partial and 


reſtricted enſe, it is a declaration of a perſon's fins, made to a prieſt, 


in order to obtain abſolution for the ſame. The Romiſh church 
makes canſeſſian a part of the ſacrament of penance. 

Cnfeſſun was anciently public and general, in the face of the 
church; though the Romanitts have ſince altered it; and made it 
private and auricular. 

Confeſſions are to be buried in eternal ſilence, under pain of the 
greateſt puniſhment to the prieſt who reveals them. 

Cox ręEssH N af faith, denotes a liſt, or enumeration and declara- 
tion of the ſeveral articles of belief in a church. The Augſburg, or 
Avcusran confeſſion, preſented to Charles V. in 1530, is that of 
the Litherans. 

CONFESSIONAL, or ConrEss10NARY, in church hiſtory, a 
place in churches, uſually under the main altar, wherein were depo- 
lted the bodies of deceaſed ſaints, martyrs, and conte!lors. 

CoNnFESSIONAL is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church, for a little 
box or deſk in the church, where the confeſ}or takes the confeſſions of 
the penitents. 

ONFESSOR, a Chriſtian, who has made a ſolemn and reſo— 
ute protellion of the faith, and has endured torments in it's defence. 
A mere faint is called a confeſſor, to diſtinguiſh him from the roll of 
dignified ſaints ; ſuch as apoſtles, martyrs, &c. i 

ONFESSOR alſo denotes, among the Romaniſts, a prieſt who has 


- wer to hear ſinners make their conſeſſion, and to give them ab- 
Olution. 


CONFIGURATION, the outward figure which bounds bodies, 
and * them their external appearance; being that which, in great 
mealure, conſtitutes the ſpecific difference between bodies. A thort 
or long ſight depends on the different configuration of the cryſtalline. 
ONFIGURATION of the planets, in aſtrology, a certain ſituation of 


2 _ the zodiac, whereby they are ſuppoſed to aid or oppoſe 


CoxnFicurATION 


lts, a t ſed by ſome to expreſs the 
ec e of ſalts, a term uſed by p 


he particles of the ſalts of plants, and other ſub- 
ances, into certain agures, on evaporating the water in which they 


had been diſſolved, ſo altily as not to admit of their ſhooting into 
eir own regular cryſtals. 


CONFIRMATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of 1 or 


rendering a title, claim, report, or the like, more ſure and indiſpu- 
table. 


CoNFIRMATION, in law, a conveyance of an eſtate, or right in 
eſſe, from one man tovanother, whereby a voidable eſtate is made 


lure and unavoidable, or a particular eſtate is increaſed, or a pof- 


ſeſſion made perfect. | 

It is alſo the ſtrengthening of an eſtate formerly made, which is 
avoidable, though not preſently void: as if a biſhop was to grant 
his chancellorſhip by patent, for term of the patentce's life; this is 
no void grant, but voidable by the biſhop's death, except it be 
ſtrengthened by the confirmati;n of the dean and chapter. 

CoNFIRMATION, in rhetoric, the third part of an oration, where- 
in the orator undertakes to prove the truth of the propoſition ad- 
vanced in his narration ; and is cither direct or indirect. 

Direct, confirms what he has to urge for {trengthening his own 
cauſe. Indirect, properly called contutation, tends to refute the 
arguments of his adverſarics. 

ConFIRMATION, in theology, the ceremony of laying on of 
hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. | 

The antiquity of this ceremony is, by all ancient writers, carried 
as high as the apoſtles, and founded upon their example and prac- 
tice. 

In the primitive church, it uſed to be given to Chriſtians imme- 
diately after baptilm, if the biſhop happened to be preſent at the 
ſolemnity. 

Among the Greeks, and throughout the caſt, it flill accompanies 
baptiſm ; but the Romaniſts make it a diſtinct and independent ſa— 
crament. Seven years is the (tated time for confirmation ; however, 

iey are ſometimes confirmed before, and ſometimes aſter that age. 
he perſon to be confirmed has a godfather and godmother appointed 
him, as in baptiſm. 

The order of confirmation, in the church of England, does not de- 
termine the preciſe age of the perſons to be confirmed. 

CONFISCATE, in law, is applied to goods forſcited to the 
exchequer, or public treaſury. 

The word is derived from fiſcus, à hamper, panier, or baſket, 
wherein the emperor's money uled to be kept. 

CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudication of goods or effects 
to the public treaſury, as the bodies and effects of criminals, traitors, 
&c. Merchandizes that are prohibited, or brought aboard, or 
aſhore, without paying the duties when ſeized, are confiſcated. 

CONT LAGRATION, the general burning of a city or other 
conſiderable place. 

This word is commonly applied to that grand period or cataſtrophe 
of our world, when che face of nature is to be changed by a deluge 
of fire, as formerly it was by that of water. 

Seneca ſays expreſsly, Tempus advenerit quo fidera fideribus incur- 
rent, & omni flagrante materia uns igne, quicquid nunc ex depofita lucet, 
ardebit. This general diſſolution the Stoics call exTugwors, ec pyreſis. 
Mention of the conflagration is alſo ſeveral times made in the books 
of the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hyltaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 

Dr. Burnet, aſter F. Tachard, and others, relates, that the Sia- 
mele believe, that the earth will at laſt be parched up with heat; 
the mountains melted down ; and the earth's whole ſurface reduced 
to a level, and then conſumed with tire. And the Bramins of Siam 
do not only hold, that the world ſhail be deſtroyed by fire; but alſo, 
that a new earth ſhall be made out of the cigders of the old. 

The ſentiments of authors are various in regard to the cauſe 
whence the c-nflagration is to ariſe, and the effects it is to produce. 
Divines will have it take it's riſe from a miracle, as a fire from 
heaven ; but philoſophers contend for it's being produced from na- 
tural cauſes ; ſome think an eruption of the central fire ſufficient 
for the purpoſe; others look for the cauſe in the atmoſphere. Aſ- 
trologers account for it from a conjunction of all the planets in the 
lign Cancer, as they ſay the deluge of water was occaſioned by the 
conjunction in Capricorn; but others aſſure themſelves that the 
world is to undergo it's conflagration from the near approach of a 
comet, in it's return from the fun ; as theſe huge bodies, by the in- 
tenſity of their heat, and their wandering tranſverſe motion acroſs 
the carth's orbit, threaten to produce the moſt ſignal changes and 
revolutions in the ſyſtem of things. See Comer. 

CONFLUENCE, or Coxriux, among geographers, the place 
where two rivers unite their ſtreams. Sce RIVER. 

CONFLUENT, among phylicians, &c. an appellation given 
to that kind of ſmall-pox, wherein the puſtules run into each other. 

CONFORMATION, the wage po 
the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to compoſe a whole. 

CONFORMATION, ig medicine, that make and conſtruction of 
the human body, which is peculiar to every individual. 

Hence thoſe diſeaſes called morbi male conformaticnis, or organi- 
cal diſeaſes, are thoſe which depend upon the bad conformation of the 
parts. Theſe, if external, may admit of chirurgical cure; and 
proper exerciſe, regimen, and medicine, may ſometimes contribute 
much to the relict even of thoſe which are internal, or, at leaft, 
may render them ſupportable. | 


ONFORMITY, among ſchoolmen, the relation of agreement 
between one thing and another; as that between any thing and the 
diviſion thereof, the object and the underſtanding, &c. 

CONFRERES, brethren in a religious houle ; or the fellows of 
one and the ſame ſociety. | 

The word is compounded of cen, with, and frere, brother. 

CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two or more per- 


ſons in preſence of each other, in order to diſcover the truth of ſome 
fact, whereof they give different accounts. 

CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to order; in a 
perturbation whereof, c conſilts ; as, when things prior in 
nature do not precede, or poſterior do not follow, &. 
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In a logical ſenſe, confuſion is oppoſed to diſtinAneſs, or perſpi- 
Qulity, | 
In a phyſical ſenſe, confuſion is a ſort of union, or mixture by 
mere contiguity. . 

Cox rusiox, in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, that happens 
when, upon a rupture of the internal membranes which include the 
humours, they are all confounded together. 

ConFuston, property by, in common law, the intermixture of 
the goods of two perſons in ſuch a manner, that their reſpective 
portions cannot be aſcertained. If this be by conſent, they have a 


common intereſt in proportion to their ſhares ; but the law allows 


no remedy to the perſon, who mixes his property with that of 
another, without his knowledge and apptobation. 

Conrus10n gf tongues, in the hiſtory of the world, is a me- 
morable event, which happened in the 1o1ſt year, according to the 
Hebrew chronology, and the 401ſt year by the Samaritan, after the 
flood, at the overthrow of Babel; and which was providentially 
brought about, in order to facilitate the diſperſion of mankind, and 
the population of the earth. Until this period there had been one 
common language, which formed a bond of union, that prevented 
the ſeparation of mankind into diſtint nations; and ſome have 
— that the tower of Babel was erected as a kind of fortreſs, 
by which the people intended to defend themſelves againſt that ſepa- 
ration, which Noah hag projected. 

There has been à conliderable difference of opinion among the 
literati, as to the nature of this confuſion, and the manner in which 
it was effected; moſt of which, as they ſeem grounded on mere 
fancy, we ſhall paſs over unnoticed. 

he ingenious and learned Dr. Bryant has, in the third volume 
of his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, advanced a new and fin- 
gular hypotheſis, both with reſpe& to the confuſion of tongues and 
the diſperſion. He ſuppoſes, that the confufron of language was 
local and partial, and limited to Babel only. By 1089529. Gen. 
Xi. 1 and 8, which our tranflators render he whole earth, he un- 
derſtands every region: and by the fame words in ver. 9, the whole 
region or province, This confuſion was occaſioned, as he ſuppoles 
by a labial failure; ſo that the people could not articulate. Thus 
their ſpeech was confounded, but not altered ; for, as foon as they 
ſeparated, they recovered their true tenor of pronunciation, and the 
language of the earth continued for fome ages nearly the ſame. 
The interviews between the Hebrews and other nations, recorded 
in ſcripture, were conducted without an interpreter ; and he far- 
ther obſerves, that the various languages which ſubſiſt at this 
day retain ſufficient relation to thew, that tl. ey were once dialects 
from the ſame matrix, and that their variety was the effect of time. 
See DISPERSION. a | 

CONFUTATION, in rhetoric, making a branch of confirma- 
tion, is that part of an oration wherein the orator ſeconds his own 
arguments, and deſtroys thoſe produced by his antagoniſt, 

CONGE,, in the French law, a licence or permiſſion, granted 
by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives him a diſpenſation from 
ſome duty to which he was before obliged. 

Cox E d' accorder, i. e. leave to accord, or agree, is uſed in the 
ſtatute of fines, anno 18 Edw. I. to the following purpoſe. When 
the original is delivered, in preſence of the parties before juſtices, 
A * er ſhall ſay this; Sir, juſtice, conge d accorder: and the 


Juſtice ſhall ſay to him, What ſaith Sir R. and ſhall name one of 


the parties, &c. 

Coxce! d*tlire, in eccleſiaſtical 
royal to a dean and chapter in the time of a vacancy, to chooſe 
a biſhop; or to an abbey, or priory, of his own foundation, to 
chooſe their abbot or prior. 

CoxGE', in 3 a mould in form of a quarter round, 
or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two members from one 
another, ſuch 2s that which joins the ſhaft of the column to the 
cincture, called alſo apophyge. | 

Coo Es are alſo rings or ferrels formerly uſed in the extremities 
of wooden pillars to keep them from ſplitting, afterwards imitated 
in ſtone-work. | 

CONGEABLE, from the French conge (i. e. leave, licence, or 
permiſſion,) ſignifies as much as lawful, or lawfully done, or done 
wa leave and permiſſion ; as, then entry of the diſſeiſee is con- 

cable. | 

 CONGELATION, freezing, or ſuch a change produced by 
cold in a fluid body, that it quits it's former ſtate, and becomes con- 
caled. 

The word congelation is only applied to homogeneous fluids, ſuch 
as water, oils, or pinguous ſubſtances, and fuſed metals, in which, 
beſides a concretion in the cold air, no change is obſerved. 

By congelation, ſome bodies, ſuch as water, are rarefied and ex- 
hs #7 whereas others are condenſed, or rendered more compact, 
fuch as fixed metals, and pinguous bodies. In the ſhops, the con- 
denſation of any liquor in a cold place, is alſo called congelation. 
The ſtones produced in ſome caverns from the drops of petrified 
water, are alſo called congelations: for one method, in which na- 
ture forms ſtones, is by ſuch a congelatzon as does not fuffer any 
thing of an earthly nature to be ſeparated or precipitated from the 
whole maſs, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the metion of fire; but 
produces an uniform dryneſs and induration of the whole maſs. 

CONGENERES muſculi, in anatomy, are ſuch muſcles in an 
animal body, as ſerve together to produce the ſame motion. 

CONGER, in zoology, the name gf a ſpecies of the ſea-EEL. 

The name is derived from yoſyg©», which is formed of a dupli- 
cation of the adjective ygwos, or %, Voracious, from yow, I de- 
vour. 

The conger is much larger than the common eel, being fre- 
quently met with five or ſix feet long, and of the thickneſs of a 
man's thigh. It is of a pale grey on the back, and a fine milk 
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They are fometimes caught with a ſingle hook and = Neu. 
by BULTE8S. | but Chietly 
CONGERIES, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in our langu 


for a collection or heap of ſeveral particles, 
one mals, or regate. 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a maſs or collection of hu 
crouded together, and hardened, in any part of the body ; _; 2 
forming a preternatural tumour. e 

CONGESTIONES, in medicine. See Srurpisas. 

CONGIARY, congiariuni, in Roman antiquity, a kind of 
native of wine or oil, beſtowed on that people by their em 4 
and ſo called from the conging, wherewith it was menſür 
them. Sometimes, indeed, the congrary was made in e hy 
corn; and the medals ſtruck on ſuch occaſions are known by % 
ſame name. a 

CONGIUS, a liquid meaſure of the ancient Romans 
ing the eighth part of the amphora, or the fourth of t} 
ſix ſextarit, or ten Roman pounds. The corigrius, 
ſure, contains 207, 677 ſolid inches; 
ſolid inches. 

CONGLOBATE glands, in anatomy, thoſe glands whoſe ſub 
{tance is not divided, but firm, entire, and continued; and th 1 
ſurface ſmooth and uniform. 5 

They are thus called, in oppoſition to conglomerate glands, Cn 
globate glands have each of them an artery which brings them 
blood, a vein which carries it back again, after the proper Juice has 
been filtrated, and ſeveral excretory ducts, 

Some of them have a cavity in the middle, with Lywpaarre 
veſſels, which diſchar;,- themſelves into a common reſervoir, or 
canal. 

CoxGLOBATE fuers, are thoſe with globular heads. 

CONGLOMERATE glands, are thoſe which are compoſed of 
ſeveral little ones; or they are ſeveral glandulous bodies joined to- 
gether under the fame common membrane. See GLayp, 

Such are the ſalival glands, lachrymal glands, the pancreas, &c. 
which ſee under their proper articles. 

The conglomerate glands, beſides their arteries, veins, and nerves, 
are alſo furniſhed with an excretory veſſel, ramified throughout 
their own ſubſtance ; by means whereof they diſcharge the liquors | 
they have filtrated into reſervoirs. 

—_ GLOMERATE flowers, are thoſe which are irregularly crouded 
together. : 

'CONGLUTINATION, the act of gluing, or faſtening, two 

; Sung 8 
bodies together, by the intervention of ſome third, whoſe parts are 
unctuous and tenacious, in the nature of a glue, gluten; from 
whence the word is formed. 

In the animal cxconomy, the parts of the body are ſaid to be con 
glutinated by means of their natural moiſture. 

CONGO money, or Guinea money, a name given to a peculiar 
ſpecies of concha veneris, or porcelain ſhell, which paſſes by way 
of money among the natives of thoſe places. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from the other porcelains by having a dentated mouth, and fix gib- 
bous protuberances on it's ſurface. 

CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, united 
ſo as to conſtitute a body. | 

The term is principally uſed for aſſemblies of carDINALS, ap- 
pointed by the pope, and diſtributed into ſeveral chambers, for the 
diſcharge of certain functions and juriſdictions, after the manner 
of our offices and courts. 

The firſt is the congregation of the holy office, or the Ixqhis:- 
TION : the ſecond, that of juriſdiction over biſhops and regulars: 
the third, that of councils ; this has power to interpret the council 


or bodies, united into 


contain. 


„ene urna, or 
* Congius, in Engliſh mea. 
that is, ſeven pints 4942 


of Trent: the fourth, that of cuſtoms, ceremonies, precedences, 


canonizations, called the congregation of rites : the fifth, that of 
St. Peter's fabric, which takes cognizance of all cauſes relating to 
piety and charity, part whereof is due to the church of St. Peter: 
the ſixth, that of waters, rivers, roads : the ſeventh, of fountains 
and ſtreets: the eighth, that of the IxpEx, which examines the 
books to be printed, or corrected: the ninth, that of the council 
of ſtate, for the management of the territories belonging to the 


Pope and church. 


CONGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or ſociety of re- 
ligious, cantoned out of any order, ſo as to make a ſubdiviſion 
ot the order itſelf; as the congregation of Cluny, &c. among the 


| Benedicins. 


CONGREGATION is likewiſe uſed for aſſemblies of pious perſons, 
in manner of fraternities. 

CONGREGATION, in phyſics, a term ufed by Dr. Grew for the 
loweſt degree of mixtion; or that wherein the parts of the mik. 
ture do not adhere to each other, but only touch in a ſingle point; 
that author being of opinion, that the particles of all fluids touch 
only in this manner; or that their coheſion amounts only to 2 ch. 

regation. 

CONGRESS, in political affairs, an aſſembly of commillioners, 
envoys, deputies, &c. from ſeveral courts, meeting to concert 
matters for their common good. Such was the congreſs held at 
the Hague, in 1697. There is alſo the American congreſs, a mect- 
ing of the deputies from the ſeveral provinces. LEA, of 

CONGRESS, in a judicial ſenſe, the trial made by appointment 
a judge, before ſurgeons and matrons, in order to prove whether ol 
no a man be impotent, before ſentence is paſſed for the diſſolution 0 
a marriage, ſolicited upon ſuch a complaint. 


The trial of virility by congreſs had it's origin in France, from the 


aſſurance of a man, who, being hard preſſed by his wife, demande 


the congreſs in open court. The judge, finding it could ne 
| dented, 
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and obtained afterwards as a branch of the French 
—_ for upwards of 100 years; but was annulled by arret 
75 | laments as being found precarious ; ſome having failed under 
— 2 riment, out of mere modeſty and ſhame; which is found to 
h oh the ſame effect with actual impotency. Neither the civil nor 
ade law make any mention of this trial. 2 
CONGRUITY, in the ſchools, a ſuitableneſs or relation of agree- 
veen things. 
we n ot n in matters of grace; conſiſts in this, 
that God, who knows perfeQtly the nature of grace, and the <(- 
ofitions of the will in all the circum.tances that {hall betall a 
man, gives degrees of grace, with which, by virtue Ol their con- 
rity with the will of man coniidercd in thoſe circumſtances, man 
Will always infallibly, but not necellarily, do what God would have 
3 in geometry, is applied to figures, lines, &c. 
which being laid upon each other, exactly agree in all their parts, 
as having the very ſame dimenſions. þ , 
CoxnGRUITY, among naturaliſts, a property relative to a fluid 
body, whereby any pat of it is readily united with any other part, 


ity is a property by which it is hindered from uniting with 
che doe or wh, body difimiig: to it. Thus quickſilver will 
tick to gold, lilver, lead, tin, &c. and unite with them, but will, 
roll of from wood, tone, glaſs, &c. and water, which will wet 
falt and diitolve it, will flip off from tallow, without adhering to 
it, as alſo from a duity ſurface, and from the feathers of water- 
towls. 


A Nzw AN D CouplETEZ SYSTEM of 
CONICS, and CONIC SECTIONS. 


The doctrine of conics conſtitutes that you of the higher geo- 
metry, or geometry of curves, which conſiders the CONE, and the 
ſeveral curve lines ariſing trom the &ECT1IONS thereof. | 


DEFINITIONS of the principal Terms uſed in CONICS. 


ASYMPTOTE. 

This term is appropriated to right lines which approach nearer 
and nearer to ſome curve, of which they are ſſaid to be the aſymp- 
totes; but if they and their curve are indefinitely continued, they 
will never meet. Sce the article ASYMPTOTES, p. 272, and Plate 
144, fig. 33, 20. 

Cons, 

Is a ſolid figure, having a circle for it's baſe, and it's top ter- 
minated in a point or vertex. See it further explained in the follow- 
ing ſyſtem. | 

_DiaMETER of @ Coxic SECTION. 

This is a right line, as AD, (Plate 144, fig. 5,) biſecting all the 
ordinates M M, &c. in P, &c. 

This, when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more parti- 
cularly called the axis of the cuive, or ſection. 


TRANSVERSE DIAMETER, 
Is a right line, as A B, (Plate 144, fig. 6, No. 2,) which having 


continued each way between two curves, biſects parallel lines be- 
tween the lame, as M M. . 


Conjucatt DAM TER, 

Is a right line, biſeQing lines drawn parallel to the tranſverſe 

diameter, | 
ConjuGaTE Axis of an ELL1PSIS, 

Is the ſhorteſt diameter, or axis, biſecting the longer, or tranſ- 
verſe axis. Such is EF, Plate 144, fig. 3t. 

It is demonſtrated, 1. That in an ellipſis, the conjugate axis is a 
mean proportional between the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. 
2. The ſquare of the conjugate axis is to that of the tranſverſe, as 
the ſquare of the ſemiorainate is to the rectangle of the ſegments 
of the axis. 3. That a right line drawn from the focus to the ex- 
tremity of the ſemi-conjugate axis, is equal to the tranſverſe ſemi- 
axis. | 

Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the focus is eaſily deter- 
mined ; and the ellipſis thence eaſily deſcribed. 


ConNJUGATE AXIS in an HYPERBOLA, 
Is a mean proportional between the tranſverſe axis and the pa- 
rameter. It is thus called, becauſe the conjugate axis of an ellipſis 
has the ſame ratio. In an hyperbola, the ſquare of the conjugate 


axis is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, as the parameter to the 
tranſverſe axis. 


ELLrPs1s, 5 
Is a curve line returning into itſelf, and produced from the ſec- 
tion of a cone by a plane cutting both it's fides, but not parallel to 
the baſe. See it further defined in the following ſyſtem, and more 
at large under the article ELL1ess. 
; Focus. 

This term is applied in geometry and conic ſections, to certain 
points in the parabola, ellipſis, and hyperbola; wherein the rays 
reflected from all parts of theſe curves do concur or meet. 

. The foci of an ellipſis are two points, as F f, plate 144, fig. 21, 
in the axis A B, on which, as centers, the hgure is deſeribed : or, 
wo points in the longer axis, whence two right lines being drawn 
to any point in the circumference, ſhall be together equal to the 
= wy That are alſo called umbilici. | 

© 10CUS of a parabola is a point in it's axis, as F, (Plate 1 44, fie. 
18,) wherein the ſemiordinate FN is equal to the L 


or a point in the axis diſtant from the vertex, by a fourth part of 
te parameter, or latus rectum. | 


No. 49. Vox. I. 


denied, as it was the ſureſt evidence the caſe would admit of, it was | 


either of itſelf, or of any other ſimilar fluid, or ſolid body; as in- 


| 


9 
— ae. 


It is demonſtrated in ronirs; 

1. That in a parabola, the diſtante of the focus from the vertex; 
AF, is to the parameter in a ſubquadruple tatio: 

2. The ſquare of the femiordinate is quadruple of the reQangle 
of the dillance of the focus frotn the vertex and the abſciſſe. | 

3. That the right line FM, fig. 19, drawn from the focus F 
to the extremity of the ſemiordinate of the parabola, is equal to the 


aggregate of the abſciſſe AP, and the diſtance of the focus from 
the vertex A F. 


Herticor PARABOLA, of the PARABOLA SPIRAL. 
his is a curve ariſing upon a fuppoſition of the axis of the” 
common Apollonian parabola's being bent round into the periphery 
of a circle. | 

The helicoid parabola, then, is a line paſſing through the extremi- 
ties of the ordinates, which converge towards the center of the ſaid 
circle, | 

Suppoſe; e. gr. the axis of the common parabola to be bent 
into the periphery of the cirele B D M, (ſee Plate 144, fig. 11,) then 
the curve BF GN A, Which paues through the extremities of the 
ordinates C F and D G, which converge towards the center of the 
circle A, conſtitutes the helicoid, or ſpiral parabola; 

It the arch BC, as an abfciſs, be called x, and the part CF 
of the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y, and the parameter 
of the patabola be called /; the nature of this curve will be ex- 
preſſed by the equation /x==y y. 


| HyYPERBOLA:; 

An hyperbola may be defined, with reſpect to it's properties, to. 
be a curve line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is to the 
rectangle of the abſciſs into a right line compoſed of the fame ab- 
ſciſs, and a given right line, called the wanſrerſs axis, as another 
given right line, called the parameter of the axis, is to the tranſ- 
verſe axis: or it is a curve line, calling the ordinate y, abſciſs x, 
and parameter Y, wherein ay * =abx+bxx, that is, b:a::y?: 
ax ＋ * 2. 

In the hyperbola, a mean proportional between the tranſverſe 
axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis; and if the tranſ- 
verſe axis A B {Plate 144, fig. 27, Ns. 2,) be joined directly to the 
axis /\ X, and be biſected in C; the point C us called the center of 
the hyperbola. | FN 

If a right line D E paſs through the vertex A, fig. 20, parallel 
to the ordinate Mm, it is a tavgent in the hyperbola in A. 

If a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an hyper- 
bola, parallel to the ordinate 17 m, and be equal to the conjugate 
axis, Viz. the parts D A and AE equal to the ſemi- axis; and right 
lines C F and CG be drawn from the center C through D and E; 
thoſe lines are called the power of the hyperbolaa. 4 

The ſquare of the right line, CI, or AI, is called the power 
of the hyperbola. 


S-e more on this ſubje& under the article HyTERBOLA. 


Larus Paimariunt. 
This is a right line belonging to a conic ſection, drawn throngh 
the vertex of the ſeQtion of the cone, and within it; as the line 
EE, or DD, in the fig. 21, of Plate 15. 


LaTus TRANSVERSUM of the HyPERBOLA, 

Is a right line, intercepted between the vertices of the two op- 
polite ſections; or that part of the common axis which is between 
the vertices of the upper and lower cone. OM 

Such is the line 1 5, (Plate 1 5, fig. 21, where alſo Dd, and Ee, 
may be the parameters belonging to the two oppolite ſections 
DLR O, and OE OR. 8 | 

To this /atus tranſverſum anſwers the largeſt diameter in the 
elliplis ; which Apollonius calls the tranfverfe axis, or diameter. 


ORDTNAT ES, | 

Are lines drawn from any point of the circumference of an el- 
lipſis, or other conic ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the axis, to the 
other lide, 3 

Such are the lines MM, MM, &c. Half of each of theſe, as 
the lines EM. EM, &c. are properly only ſemi-ordinates, though 
l called ordinates. 

he ordinates of a curve may more gradually be defined to be 

right lines parallel to one another, terminated by the curve, and 
biſected by a right line called the diameter, 


PARABOL A. 


See this term treated of in this ſyſtem, and a copious explanation 
of it in the article Pa RA BOLA. 6 


PARAMETER, 

Is a conſtant right line in each of the three conic ſections; called 
alſo latus rectum. 

In the parabola VB V, Plate 144, fig. 8, the rectangle of the 
parameter AB, and an abſciſſe, e. g. B 3, is equal to the ſquare of 
the correſpondent ſemi-ordinate 3111. See PARA BOLA. 

In an ellipſis aud hyperbola, the parameter is a third propor- 


tional to a conjugate and tranſverſe axis. Sce Exiirsis and Hy- 
PERBOLA. 


| SECTIONS, following. 

Following ſections may be thus conceived : ſuppoſe*two right 
lines, as AB, CD, (Plate 144, fig. 5,) mutually interſecting one 
another in E, which point E is ſuppoſed to be the common cen- 
ter of the oppoſite hyperbolic ſections F, G, H, I, and whoſe com- 
mon aſymptotes, the propoſed lines, AB, C D, alſo are. In this 
caſe, the © ions, G, F, and H, I, are called ſectienes ſequentes ; 
becauſe they are placed ph 8 another in the contiguous 

it lines. 


angles of the two interſecting "ig 
f the determinate diameter H, G, one of the ſectiones ſequentes 
| 7 H | {which 
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(which is coincident with the ſuppoſed indeterminate diameter of 
it's oppoſite) be equal to the vertical tangent K L, applied between 
the alymptotes in the point G, of the diameter G F; then Apol- 
lonius calls ſuch ſeRions, conjugate ſections. Sce GENEs1S of the 
hyperbola, 


SUBNORMAL, or Sub-perpendicular, 

The ſubnormal is a line which determines the point wherein 
the axis is cut by a line falling perpendicularly on the tangent, in 
the point of contact. 

hus TM (Plate 144, fig. 19,) being a tangent to a curve in 
M; and MR a normal, or perpendicular to the tangent ; the line 
PR, intercepted between the — PM and the normal 
M R, is called the ſubnormal. 

Hence, 1. In a parabola, as AM, &c. the ſubnormal PR is 
4 — ſemiordinate PM, as PM is to PT, and as MR to 

2. In the parabola, the ſubnormal PR is ſubduple the para- 
meter; and, conſequently, it is an invariable quantity: for PR 

PM PM: RNA Y Xx 
= — = —— = (calling the parameter p) . In 


Pi. AF 2AP 


general, the ſubnormal may be found by dividing the ſquare of the 
ſemiordinate by the ſubtangent. . | 


Of the Cone. 

Geometricians deſcribe the cone as a ſolid body, having a circle 
for it's baſis, and terminated at the top in a point, or vertex. Sce 
Plate 144, fig. 2. | 

The cone is generated by the motion of a right line, K M, round 
an immoveable point K, called it's vertex, along the circumference 
of a plane, called it's baſe MN : or it may be conceived as gene- 
rated by the revolution of the triangle K LM, about the right line 
K L, which is called the axis of the cone, and K M it's latus, or 
ſide. If the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, it is ſaid to be a 
right cone; and if inclined, or oblique, a ſcalenous cone. Scale- 
nous c9nes are again divided into obtuſe-angled, and acute-angled, 

- Euclid defines a cone a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a circle, as 
CD, (fig. 3.) and is produced by. the entire revolution of the 
Py 4 a right-angled triangle 

Af this leg or axis be greater than CB, half the baſe ; the ſolid 
produced is an acute-angled cone; if leſs, it is an obtuſe-angled 
cong ; and, if equal, a right-angled cone. 

But Euclid's definition only extends to a right cone ; that is, to a 
cone whoſe axis 1s at right angles to the baſe; and not to oblique 
ones, whoſe axis 1s not at right angles to the baſe. 

For a more general and comprehenſive deſcription of a cone, 
which may take in both right and oblique ones, ſuppoſe an im- 
moveable point A, ( fig. 4,) without the plane of the circle BDEC ; 
and ſuppoſe a right line AE, drawn through that point, and 
produced infinitely both ways, to be moved quite about the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; the two ſuperficies that will ariſe from 
this motion, are each called conic ſuperticies ; but taken conjunctly, 
they are called ſuperficies vertically oppoſite, or only oppoſite ſu- 
perficies. The immoveable point A, common to both the ſu— 
perficies, is ealled the vertex; the circle BDEC, the baſe; the 
right line AC, drawn through the vertex A and C, the center of 
the baſe ; and if infinitely produced, the axis; and the ſolid com- 
prehended under the conical ſuperficies and the baſe, is a cone. 


Froperties of the CONE. 

1. The arca or ſurface of every right cone, excluſive of it's baſe, 
is equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is the periphery, and it's height 
the ſide of the cone. 

Or, the curve ſuperficies of a right cone is, to the area of it's cir- 
cular baſe, as AC, Ag. 3,) the length of the hypothenuſe of the right- 
angled triangle deſcribing it, is to CB, the baſe of the ſame tri- 
angle: that is, as the ſlant height of the cone, to the ſemidiameter of 
the baſe. 

Hence, the ſurface of a right cane is equal to the ſector of a circle 
deſcribed on the fide of the cone, as a radius, whoſe arch is equal 
to the periphery of the cone; and has therefore the ſame proportion 
to it's periphery, which the diameter of the baſe has to twice the 
ſide of the cone. Hence we have a method of deſcribing a rete or 
cage that ſhall juſt cover a cane. Thus, with the diameter of the 
baſe AB (Plate 144, fig. 6,) deſcribe a circle, and produce the dia- 

meter to C, till A C be equal to the ſide of the cone. To 2A C and 
A B, determined in numbers, and 360%, find a fourth proportional; 
and with the radius CA in. the center C, deſcribe an arch DE 
equal to the number of degrees found: the ſector C DE with the 
circle AB will be a rete for the right cone. 

If, then, the ſide of a truncated cone be ſet off from A to F, 
and an arch G H be deſcribed with the radius C F; by finding a 
fourth proportional to 360 the number of degrees of the arch 
GH, and to FC; and thence determining the diameter of the 
circle I F, we ſhall have a net or cover of the truncated cone. 

For, CDBAE is a net for the entire cane: CGFIH for the 
cone cut off; therefore, DBEH IG for the truncated cone. 

2. Cines and pyramids, having the fame baſes and altitudes, are 
equal to each other. | 

Now, it is ſhewn, that every triangular priſm may be divided 
into three equal pyramids ; and therefore, that a triangular pyramid 
is one third of a priſm, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and having the 
ſame altitude. | | 

Hence, ſince every multangutar body may be reſolved into tri- 
angular ones, and every pyramid is a third part of a priſm having 
the ſame baſe and altitude; ſince a e may be eſteemed an in- 

' finite-angular pyramid, and a cylinder an infinite-angular priſm ; 


AB, about the perpendicular 


a cone is a third part of lind hich h . F 
ne is a thi r a Cylinder, which has t 

altitude. F g e lame baſe and 

Hence we have a method of meaſuring the furf. 14 

of a cane. Thus, for the ſolidity: find v ſolidity of * 2 
cylinder, having the ſame baſe with the cone, or yramid. P Wiz 
found, divide by 3 : the quotient will be the folidiry of a cone T 
a pyramid. Thus, v. gr. if the ſolidity of a cylinder be 605592 * 
the ſolidity of the cone will be found 201864326 92900, 


For the ſurface : that of a right cone is had by multiplyj 
ſemi; eriphery of the baſe into the ſide, and adding the Praten de 
the baſe. : ing dne product to 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the cone NM (fg. 2 56, the 


periphery will be 175,9296, and the baſe 2463,01 
the altitude or 8H 4 246; ſince LMT N 44. Vuppoſe 


EA + 784 =6r206, Ke. 
247,5, &. Conſequently, the ſuperficies of the cone, excluſive of 


the baſe, is 21771,288 ; and the whole together 24234, 3024. 

The folidity of an oblique cone is obinined 1 gy manner 
with that of the right cone: but it is much more difficult to find 
it's ſurface, ſince it cannot be reduced to the meaſure of a ſector 
of a circle, becauſe all the lines drawn from the vertex to the baſe 
are not equal. 

As to the meaſure of the ſurface, and ſolidity of a truncated a 
ABCD( fo: 7). 
AB and CD, being given, find their circumferences; to the 
ſquare of the altitude C H, add the ſquare of the ſemi-difference 
of the radii AH, and from the aggregate extract the ſquare root 
which will give the fide AC: the ſemi-ſum of the peripheries, 
multiplied by that fide, gives the ſuperticies of the truncated cane. 

To find the ſolidity: As the difference of the ſemidiameters AH 
is to the altitude of the truncated cane C H, fo is the greater ſemi- 
diameter A F to the altitude of the entire cane FE. This bein 
found, ſubtract the altitude of the truncated cane G F, whichWwil; 
leave that of the cane taken off, E G. a 

Find the ſolidity of the cone CE D and AE B; ſubtract the other 


from this; the remainder will be the ſolidity of the truncated cane 
ACDB. 


It's altitude C H, and the diameter of it's baſe? 


Double, or Spindle Cox x, 

Is a ſolid formed of two equal cones joined at their baſes. If 
this be laid on the lower part of two rulers making an angle with 
one another, and elevated above the horizontal plane, it will more 
towards the raiſed ends, and ſeem to aſcend, though it really de- 
ſcends. Let ABD (Plate 24, fig. 11,) be the common bale of 
the two cones, it's center C will be the center of gravity of the 
whole ſolid; therefore if DF repreſent one of the rulers elevated 
to an angle FD G, whoſe fine FG is leſs than the ſemidiameter of 
the cane C D, it is plain that the center of gravity C at the poſition 
of the cone in D, is at a greater proportional diſtance from the cen- 
ter of the earth, to which all heavy bodies tend. 


Of Coxic SECTIONS. | 

A conic ſeQtion is a curve line ariſing from the ſection of a come by 
a plane. 

"The conic ſections are three, viz. the ellipſis, hyperbola, and para- 
bola ; beſide the circle and the triangle, which, though they ariſe 
from the ſection of a cane, are not uſually conſidered in that capacity. 

In order to render this ſyſtem more complete, we ſhall bring toge- 
ther the geneſis of the ellipſis, parabola, and hyperbola, in one point 
of view, as they ſtand immediately connected with the doctrine of 
conic ſections. 

The common interſeQion of any plane with a conic ſuperficies, is 
called a canic ſection: and this ſection varies, and acquires a differ- 
ent name, according to the different inclinations of the cutting plane. 

I. If a cone be any way cut by a plane, through the vertex ; and 
again by another plane parallel to the former plane : then the ſection, 
made in the ſuperticies thereof, is called an hyperbola ; the plane of 
which, being produced to meet the oppoſite ſuperficies, will make 
another ſection, which is likewiſe called an hyperbola : and both of 
theſe, conjunctly, are called oppolite ſections. | 

II. If through the vertex of a cone a plane paſſes without the ſu- 
perficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touching it; and the 
cone be again cut by another plane parallel to the former; the ſec- 
tion made in the ſuperticies thereof, is called an ellipſis. 

III. If a plane touch the ſuperficies of a cone, and the cone be cut 
by a plane parallel to it, the ſection is a parabola. 


Geneſis or Canſtructian of the ELLIPSIS. 

To conceive the production and nature of an ellipſis, let H and [ 
(plate 144, fig. 13,) be two points, nails, or little pegs, about which 
put a thread BH1; then putting your finger to the thread, and Keep- 
ing the ſame always in an equal tenſion, move the finger roun 
from the point B, till you return to the ſame point B again. 

By this revolution of the point B, will be deſcribed the curve line 
called the ellipſis; which differs from the delineation of a circle 
only in this, that a circle hath only one center, but the ellipſis two: 
though if the points H and I ſhould come together into one, the 
elliptic curve would become perfectly circular. 5 

But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe points, the 
ſame length of the thread ſtill remaining; by ſo much the nee 
this figure removed from the circular: ſo that, according to the dil. 
ferent proportion of the diſtance H I to the ſum of the parts BH, 
of the thread, or to the line D K, which is equal to that ſum, divers 
ſpecies of ellipſes will be deſcribed. . 8 

But then, if the length of the thread be increafed or diminiſhed, * 
the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the points H and is 1ncrea 


. or diminiſhed, there will indeed be deſcribed divers elliples, but al 


of the ſame ſpecies : whence it appears, that ellipſes are not . 
numerable in magnitude, but in ſpecies alſo; and reach from a Cl 
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lliplis becomes a circle ; ſo, when they are removed from each other 
half the length of the thread, it becomes IT right line, both hides meet- 
ing roger ao it appears, that every ſpecies of ellipſes is no leſs dif- 
ferent — any other, than the extremes of them are different on this 
ſide from a circle, and on that from a right line. It alſo appears 
* this delineation, that if from a point taken at 067 oi in the 
elliptic periphery, as the point B, you draw two lines to 4 e two f 8 
tral points; theſe two lines BH and BI, taken toget * wg * 
equal to the greateſt diameter, D K; and conſequently, that the lum 

is always given. | | 

” a DF KR /plate 20, fig. 14,) the point C 1s called the 
cel ter; the points H and I, the foci; D K, the greater axis, 2 
tranſverſe axis, or the principal diameter, or Jatus tranſverium ; anc 
F R, the leſſer axis: all the right lines paſſing through the center C 
are diameters ; and all right lines terminated at the periphery, and 
divided into two 1 parts by any diameter, are called ordinates. 

That part of every tameter intercepted betwixt the vertex thereof, 
and the ordinate, as Mu, is called the abſciſs thereof. A line drawn 
from the vertex of the diameter, parallel to the ordinates thereof, as 
'y 0, is a tangent to the ellipſis in that vertex. A diameter parallel 
to tke ordinates of another diameter, 1s termed a conjugate diameter ; 
and the ordinate to the greater axis, which paſſes through either of 
the foci, as MA, (fig. 13,) is termed the principal latus rectum, or 
the parameter of the greater axis. Sce Axis, CENTER, DIAME- 
TER, FOCUS, ORDINATE, PAK AMETER, &C. 


Properties of the ELLIPSsIS. 
1. The ordinates of every diameter are demonſtrated to be parallel 
h other. 

2 ag ordinates of the principal diameters or axes are perpendi- 
cular to the axes then ſelves; but the ordinates of the reſt of the qia- 
meters are oblique to their diameter; and, in ellipſes of divers ſpe- 
cies, are ſo much the more oblique, at equal diſtance from the axis, 
by how much the proportion of the greater axis to the leſſer is the 
greater; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo much he more oblique, by how 
much the more remote the diameters are ſyom the axes, 

3- There are only two conjugate diameters, which are equal to 
each other ; viz. thoſe whole vertices are at equal diſtances from the 
vertices of the axes : thus, the diameter VT {plate 144, fig. 14,) 18 
conjugate, = 2 to = other GM; where VF 1s equal to 

F, ard equal to . 
my The 3 angle V CM of theſe two diameters, which are 
conjugate and equal, is greater, and the acute angle V CG is lels, 
than every other angle contained under the reſt of the diameters that 
are conjugate to cach other. 

2 It he lines w Þ and yB be ſemiordinates to any diameter, as 

MG, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate g P is to the ſquare of the ſemi- 

ordinate » B, as is the rectangle M Xu G, to the rectangle 

M:Xv»G; that is, a Pg is to the rectangle comprehended under 

the two parts, into which the diameter is divided by the ordinate 

KP, as» By s to the rectangle under the parts of the diameter made 

by the ordinate AB. 

s The parameter, or /atus rectum of any diameter, is a third pro- 

portional to that diameter, and it's conjugate : that is, (in fig. 13,) if 

the diameter DK is to it's conjugate diameter EF, as EFistoY; 
then Y is the parameter or /atus rectum of the diameter DK: whence 

AM, an ordinate to the axis through the focus, is, as one, equal to 

” 1 parameter, and is a third proportional to the greater 

and leſſer axis. 

7. The ſquare of every ſemiordinate, as MI. is always leſs than the 

rectangle made of any abſciſs whatever, as IK drawn into the /atus 

reclum of it's ov n diameter, or than IK XV. And in fig. 14, Pug 
is leſs than the rectangle made of the abſcits Ma, and the /atus rectum 
of MG: irom which defect, or eie, this ſection hath it's name. 

8. If from any point, as B, in fig. 13, you draw the right lines 

BH and BI to the foci, the ſium of them will be equal to the greater 

axis, as was ſhewn above: and if the angle Þ BH, comprehended by 

thoſe lines, be biſected by the right line ba, the line ba is perpendi- 
cular » the tangent VB in the point B; that is, to the curve in the 
point of contact. | | 

9. The diſtance of a body turned round in an ellipſis, about by 
facus H, from the ſame focus, is the greateſt of all in the point R; 
leaſt of all in the point D; and mean in the points E and F; and 
that mean diſtance H F is equal to the greater half. axis DC or CK; 
as is manifeſt from the production of the ellipſis. 

10. The vaniſhing ſubtenſe of the angle of contact, parallel to the 
ſtance ſrom the focus, at an equal perpendicular interval from that 
diſtance, always remains given and unvaried in the ſame ellipſis, yea, 
and in the ſame parabola and hyperbola too. Thus, if 4 Z be always 
Swen, gd alſo will always remain given in a diſtance infinitely ſmall, 

11. The area of the ellipſis is to the area of the circle circum- 
ſcribed, as the leſſer axis is to the greater; and ſo are all correſpon- 
_ parts Nee among themſelves, as MI K, m IK : and the 

mates to the 

Phery always in the ſame proportion, ſo that MI is to m I always in 

the ſame proportion; to wit, that of the leſſer axis to the greater. 

And We are to reaſon in the ſame manner concerning a circle in- 

ſeribed in an ellipſis. See QUADRATURE. 

. 25, All parallelograms deſcribed about the conjugate diameters of 
che ellipſis, and comprehending the elliplis, are equal. Thus, the pa- 
rallelogram a f O J, fig. 14, is equal to the other parallelogram : 

and thus it is every where. 

13. If a right line always paſſing through one of the foci .be ſo 

ar, that the elliptic area, deſcribed by the ſame, is proportional to 
© time; the angular motion of a right line drawn from the other 

ous to the former line, will be almol equable : thus, in fig. 13, if 


reater axis, as M1, are divided by the elliptic peri- 


- 


the angular motiom of the line HB be ſo temp-red, that the ſame, 
being according to the reciprocal proportion of the diſlance accelerat- 
ed or retarded, deſcribes the area DHB, proportional to the time; 
the angular motio KIB about the other focus I, will beal u ſt pro- 
portional to the time, and conſequently without any notable a« celera- 
tion or retardation, and nearly equable ; the is to ſay; where the 
ellipſis does not differ much from a circle. 


Geneſis of the PARABOLA, 1 
Let DI be an infinite right line, and I L another perpendicular to 
it /plate 144, fig. 15.) ; then, taking in the line DI, any point, F, let 
the line FI be bilected in the point T; and let there be taken two 
threads joined together in the point I, one TI, the other IF: and 
let a pin fixed to the threads in the point I' be moved to the right 
and left, in ſuch a manner, that when the pin is in any other poſition, 
as in P, the thread TI, which here becomes PL, be always perpen- 
dicular to I L ; or, which is the ſame thing, parallel to DI, but 
equal to the thread TF; which in this caſe becomes PF, ever pal- 
ling through the point F. | 
he curve thus generated by the pin, infinitely produced both 
ways, is a parabola: in which g PIT sR, is called the peri- 
phery ; I'D, the axis, or principal diameter; I L, the directrix; 
F, the focus; the point T, the principal vertex. 
An ordinate to the axis through the focus is equal to the prin- 


| Cipal /atus reftum : all right lines, as nz, &c. parallel to the axis, are 


diameters, as dividing the lines & T, &c. which are parallel to the 
tangents at their vertices into two equal parts; and they are called 
diameters belonging to the vertices in which they terminate, as i, and R. 


Properties of the PARABOLA. 

1. Every diameter, or right line parallel to the axis, biſects all the 
lines within the hgure, which are parallel to the tangent of the ver- 
tical point: and thele biſected lines are called ordinates. 

2. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to it; but the or- 
dinates of the reit of the diameters are oblique to their diameters ; 
and fo much the more oblique, by how much the vertex of the dia- 
meter is further removed from the principal vertex of the parabola. 

3. The /alus redtum, or parameter to every diameter, is a third 
geometrical proportional to any abſciſs, and it's ſemiordinate ; that 
is, if the latus rectum of the diameter i n, or that of the vertex i, be 
y; then, as the abſciſs z q is to the ſemiordinate g &, ſo is that ſemi- 
ordinate 4 to y. | 

4. The principal /atus rectum, or that belonging to the axis, is 
equal to the ordinate / i paſſing through the focus; and quadruple 
of FT, the lealt diſtance of the focus from the principal vertex. See 
Focus. | 

5. The latus refum, belonging to any vertex or diameter, is alſo 
quadruple of the diſtance of that vertex from the focus: thus, the la- 
tus reclum of the vertex s is quadruple Fs, and fo it is every where : « 
and therefore the parameter of the axis is the leaſt of all parameters. 

6. The diſtance of any vertex or point in the parabola whatever, 
from the focus, is equal to the leaſt diſtance of the ſame from the line 
LI, which is perpendicular to the axis; and is diltant from the 
principal vertex, by a quarter of the principal /atus recmum. 

7. Lhe ſquare of every ſemiordinate, as q &, is equal to a rectangle 
made of the /atus reftum, of the ſame vertex as y, and i q the abſciſs 
of the diameter of the vertex. And from the equality of the w 
or compariſon in the figure, betwixt the rectangle and the ſquare of 
the ſemiordinate, without any exceſs or defect, the name of the ſec- 
tion is derived. 

8. Since therefore the latus rectmum in any diameter is given, the 
abſciſſes will be as the ſquares, or in the duplicate ratio of the ſe- 
miordinates. Thus, IT F is to T Gas F g is to g G g, and ſo like- 
wiſe is ig toi, as the ſquare of 9 T is to the ſquare of rl: and 
thus every where. From whence, alſo, when the abſeiſs of the axis 
is equal to the principal /atus rectum, or fourfold of the diſtance from 
the vertex, it will be equal to it's ſemiordinate. 

9. The angle, comprehended by any tangent whatever, and a line 
from the focus, is equal to an angle comprehended by the fame tan- 
gent, and any diameter, or the axis. Thus, the angles Ii F, and pin, 
are equal: whence, by the way, all the rays of light which fall on 
the concave part of the ſurface, produced by the convolution of the 
parabola about the axis, which fall, we ſay, on the ſame, parallel to 
the axis, will be refleQed from a concave paraboloid figure to the fo- 
cus F, and there beget a moſt vehement burning: from which pro- 
perty, the point F has the name focus, and has communicated the 
ſane to the like points in the hyperbola and ellipſis. 

10. A parabola, like an hyperbola, does not incloſe a ſpace, but 
ſtretches out in infinitum, 

11. A parabolic curve always tends more and more, in infinitum, to 
a paralleliſm with it's diameters ; but can never arrive ther-at, 

12. If two parabolas be deſcribed, with the ſame axis and vertex ; 
the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off by the parabola in a 
given proportion ; and the areas comprehended by the — axis and 
ordinate, and the reſpective curves, will be in the ſame given pro- 
portion to one another. 

13. Every parabolic ſpace comprehended betwixt the curve and 
the ordinate, is to the parallelogram made of the ſame baſe and alti- 
tude, in a ſubſequialteral proportional, that is, as 2 is to 3; ald to 
the external ſpace in a duplicate proportion, or as 2 is to1: ſo 9 1 
IT is to 21 I, as 2 is to3; and to : 1 Tas2is to 1. From whence 
it becomes eaſy to ſquare the parabola. See QA DRA ruRE, 

14. The diſtance between the vertex of the axis, and the point 
where any ago interſects it, as I, is equal to the abſciſs of the 
axis which belongs to the ordinate applied from the point of con- 
tact: ſo TI is equal to TF; and thus it isevery where. 

I5. All parabolas are like, or of the ſame ſpecies; as are alſo all 


| circles. 


16. If 
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16. If a diameter be continued through the point of concourl. of 
two tangents ; this diameter will biſect the line that joins the con- 
tacts: which property of the parabola may likewiſe be underſtood 
of the ellipſis, and hyperbola. 


Geneſts of the HYPERBOLA. 

Suppoſe a ſtaff or rule of a ſufficient length, as I B (in plate 144, 
fig. 16.) : let I and H be two central points, anſwering to the foci of 
an ellipſis, in which let nails be faſtened ; then, there being tied to 
one end of the ſtick a rope or thread as long again as the ſtick, let the 
other end thereof be bored through, and ſo fixed upon the nail I; 
and fix the other end of the rope, by a knot, upon the other nail H: 
which done, laying your finger on the point B, where the rope and 
ſtaff are tied together, let your finger deſcend fo long, till you have 
thereby applied, and joined the whole rope to the ſtaff, or rule ; the 
ſtaff having been in the mean while, as it needs muſt, wheeled about 
the center I. Thus, with the point B, the vertex of the angle H BI, 
you will have deſcribed a curve line X BD, which is part of an hy- 
3 the whole conſiſting of that curve which will reſult from 

e curve X BD, which hath added to it the curve Y D, the produce 
of the rule and work, as turned to the other fide. 

Add further, that by transferring the hoſe, or knot of the rope to 
the nail I, and faſtening the end of the ſtaff on the nail H, you will de- 
ſcribe another hyperbola, vertically oppoſite to the former, which will 
be altogether like and equal thereto. But if, without changing any 
thing in the rule and nails, you only apply a longer rope; you will 
have an hyperbola of a different ſpecies from the former ; and if you 
fill lepzthen the rope, you will have ſtill other ſorts of hyperbolas ; 
till at length, making the rope double the length of the rule, you will 
have the 33 changed into a right line. But if you alter the 
diſtance of the nails, in the very ſame proportion in which you change 
the difference betwixt the length of the rope, and that of the ſtick ; in 
this caſe you will have hyperbolas marked out, which are altogether 
of the ſame ſpecies, but have their ſimilar parts differing in magni- 
tude. 

. Laſtly, If the length of the rope and rule be equally increaſed, 
their difference in the mean while, and the intervals of the nails, rc- 
maining the fame ; not a different hyperbola, either as to ſpecies or 
magnitude, will be deſcribed, nor any other than a greater part of the 
ſame hyperbola. 

It muit be owned, however, that many properties of an hyperbola 
are better known from another manner of generating the figure, 
which is as follows: let LL and MM /g. 17,) be infinite right 
lines interſecting each other at any angle whatever, in the point C: 
from any point whatever, as D or e, let De, Da be drawn parallel 
to the firſt lines; orec, ed; which, with the lines firſt drawn, 
make the parallelograms, as Dc Cd, or ec Cd. Now conceive 
two ſides of the parallelogram, as Dc, Da, ore c, ed, to be ſo 
moved, this way and that way, that they always keep the ſame pa- 
ralleliſm ; and that at the ſame time the areas always remain equal ; 

hat is to ſay, that De and ec remain always parallel to MM; and 
Dor ed always parallel to LL; and that the area of every paral- 
lelegram be equal to every other, one fide being increaſed in the 
fame proportion wherein the other is diminiſhed : by this means, 
the point D or e will deſcribe a curve line within the angle compre- 
hended by the firſt lines; which is altogether the fame as that de- 
ſcribed abe. So alſo in the angle vertically oppoſite will be de- 
ſcribed a like and equal hyperbola ; if the parallelogram Ce K 4, 
equal to the former, be ſuppoſed to be moved, in the ſame manner 


as before: which hyperbolas are, as was ſaid before, called oppoſite 


ſections, or oppoſite hyperbolas. 

In each figure, DK is the tranſverſe axis, or tranſverſe diameter 
of the hyperbola, er the oppoſite ſections; the point C, the center; 
H and J, the foci. In the latter figure, all the lines paſſing through 
the center C, as zh, are diameters : but 1 hyperbolas be deſcribed 
in the following angles, as LCM, MCL, thole ſections will be 
called following ſections: and if the diſtance of the primary vertex 
of thoſe hyperbolas from the common center C, as Cf, or Cy, be 
equal to the ſemitangent K « or Ke, at the primary vertex of theſe, 
thoſe ſections are called conjugate ſections: and all the figures toge- 
ther form the hyperbolic ſyſtem. 

Further, i, the ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal 
to the principal /atus rectum, or the parameter of the axis; and an 
indeterminate diameter, which is parallel to the ordinates of any de- 
terminate diameter, is called the conjugate diameter of the ſame. 


Properties of the HYPERBOLA. 

1. Any diameter, or right line, paſſing through the center, biſects 
all it's ordinates ; that is, all the right lines which are terminated 
on both ſides by the hyperbolic periphery. 

2. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to the ſame; but 
the ordinates of the reft of the diameters are oblique to their diame- 
ters: and ſo much the mote in divers ſpecies, at equal diſtances from 
the axis, by how much the difference of the angles including the 
hyperbolas is the greater: and in the ſame hyperbola, ſo much the 
more oblique, by how much the diameters are farther removed from 
the axis. "4 

3. If any lines, as Hh, and Q's, be ſemiordinates to any diame- 
ter whatever, as K D; the ſquare of the ſemiordinate Hh is to the 
ſquare of the ſemiordinate Qs, as the rectangie K H DH is to 
the rectangle K QX DQ: and ſo bn? is to d K?, as the rectan- 

gle ib X hb is to the rectangle id X d: and thus every where. 
4. The latus reftum, or parameter of every diameter, is a third 


metrical proportional to the diameter, and the conjuyate thereof 
ber it's tangent, which is equal to it): that is, if the /atus rectum of 


any diameter, as DK, be y, then, as the diameter DK is to it's 
conjugate 8 7, or it's equal w#; ſo is that conjugate 3y, or that 
tangent ws, to y. And as the ordinate to the axis through the focus 


« 
1 3 


88 


is the principal latus rectum, ſo it is more t 
Gftance of : e focus from the vertex, Im ns of the leaſt 
56. Ihe ſquare of any ſemiordinate, as Q s, is 
tangle made of the abſciſs DQ, drawn —_ y Sep 22 
own diameter, as y: and, in like manner, the ſquare of 2 
ordinate h n is greater than the rectangle of the abſciſs ; 4, f, * 
latus rectum of the diameter Hi. From which Uregbc; 3 
8 7 hath it's name. 65 n ot exceſs, 
If from any point of the hyberbola, as P, / Plat | 
there be drawn *# + lines to both the foci, _ « H, R {+ fe. 16) 
ence of theſe lines will always be equal to the axis DK N 
eaſily appear from the delineation itſelf. as 
7. If the angle HBI, comprehended by lines drawn t 
be biſected by the right line EB, that right line will be 
the hyperbola in the point B. 
8. The right lines LL and MM, (Ag. 17,) which incloſe the þ 
perbolas, are aſymptotes of the hyperbolas ; that is, they are (; 4 
to which, on both ſides, the curve approaches nearer and n — 
but is L oe able to ves or coincide therewith, MY 
9. The ſpecies of hyperbolas are various, according t 
ent magnitudes of the gle LCM, comprehended by 83 
totes; but that angle remaining the ſame, the ſpecies of the hy 4 
bola remains unchanged : yet, according to the different magnitudes 
of the parallelograms, by which hyperbolas are deſcribed, hy — 
las of divers magnitudes do ariſe: if the angle contained by the 
alymptotes be a right angle, the hyperboia is called equilateral ot 
rectangular ; and the /atus reftum of all the diameters will as ins 
circle) be equal to the diameters. 
Laitly, If hyperbolas be deſcribed about the ſame axis in divers 
angles of the aſymptotes, the right lincs perpendicular to the axis 
will be cut off in a given proportion by them all; and the ſpaces 
likewiſe incloſed by the right lines, or ordinates, the produced axis 
and the curves, will be in the ſame given proportion. 
10. If the diſtance from the center of the hyperbola be taken in 
a geometrical 8 in one of the aſymptotes, ſo that CI, CI, 
CIII, CIV, CV, CVI, be in continued geometrical proportion; 
and if from thoſe points there be drawn parallel to the other aſymp- 
tote the lines It, II 2, III 3, IV 4, V 5, VIs6; the ſpaces I 2, 
Il 3, III 4, IV 5, V 6, will be equal among themſclves. And 
conlequently, if that aſymptote C M be ſuppoſed to be divided, ac. 
cording to the proportion of numbers exceeding one another in a 
natural fenes, thoſe ſpaces will be proportional to the logarithms of 
all thole numbers. 


o the foci, 
a tan ent to 


Cammon Properties of all the Coxie SECTIONS. 

From the whole it may be gathered, 1. That the conic ſections 
are in themſelves a ſyſtem of regular curves, naturally allied to each 
other; and that one is changed into another perpetually, when it is 
either increaſed, or diminiſhed, in infinitum. 
Thus, the circle, the curvature thercof being ever ſo little in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, paſſes into an elliphs ; and the elliphis, it's 
center going away inhnitely, and the curvature being by that means 
diminiſhed, is turned into a parabula ; and when the curvature of 
the parabola is ever ſo little changed, there arifcth the firſt of the 
hyperbolas ; the ſpecies whereof, which are innumerable, will all of 
them ariſe orderly by a gradual diminution of the curvature ; till the 
curvature vaniſhing away, the lalt hyperbola ends in a right line 
perpendicular to the axis. From whence it is manifett, that every 
regular curvature, like to that of a circle, ſrom the circle itſelſ to a 
right line, is a conical curvature, and is diſtinguiſhed with it's pe- 
culiar name, according to the divers degrees of that curvature. 
2. That the /atus refum of a Circle is double to the diſtance from 
the vertex : that all the /atera rea of ellipſes are in all propoitivas 
as to that diſtance betwixt the double and quadruple, according to their 
different ſpecies : that the Ja/us rectum of the parabola is juſt qua- 
druple of that diſtance : and, latin, that the latera rea of hyperbo- 
las are in all proportions bey-1nd the quadruple, according to ther 
various kinds, 
3. That all diameters in a circle and ellipfis interſe& one another 
in the center of the figure within the ſection: that in the parabola 
they are all parallel amongſt themſelves, and to the axis; but that 
in the hyperbola they interſect one another, but this without the 
ſection, in the common center of the oppolite ſections. 
4. That the curvature, with reſpect to the focus, in all theſe 
figures, 1s increaſed or diminiſhed proportionably. ; 
To the properties of the conic ſections mentioned above, it may 
be proper to add the properties of their oſculatory circles, or circles 
of curvature, See CURVATURE. 


CONICTHYODONTES, or plectronitæ, in natural hiſtor)s 
one of the three names by which the foſſil teeth of fiſh are known; 
ſo _ from their ſuppoſed reſemblance to the ſpur of a fighting · 
cock. 

Though authors aſſure us that theſe are the teeth of a filb, = 
jaws es been found with theſe bodies in them; yet they 2 : 
pretend to know to what fiſh they belong. They are generally — 
oblong conic figure, broad at the baſe, and narrower at the * 
where they are uſually a little crooked : they are hollowed at t 7 
root, and are from the tenth of an inch to two inches long, wy 
monly of a cheſnut colour, and are found in the {trata of ma 1 
moſt uſually in thoſe of ſtone; and are ſeen more frequently 
England, than in any other part of the world. FE 

ONIFEROUS trees, rubs, or herbs, ſuch as bear a {qu ing 
mous or ſcaly fruit, of a woody ſubſtance, and a figure 2 
to that of a cone; in which there are uſualhyj many leeds ; — 
when they are ripe, the ſeveral cells or partitions in the _ ok x 
or open, and the ſeeds drop out. Of this kind are the fir, the p 


beech, and the like. CONJOINT, 


? 
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ew OINT, or CoxjuN r, 1s applied in ancient muſic, in 
R A as conſonant. Se CONSONANCE. 

CoxjoinT degrees, two notes which immediately follow each 

ther in the order of the ſcale; as ut and re. 
Y CoNnNJOINT tetrachwrds, ate two tetrachords, where the ſame 

ORD is the highelt of the one, and the lowelt of the other. 

"CONIRA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
1 NISALus. in mythology, a god of the Athenians mentioned 
by Strabo, and ſuppoſe to be the ſame with PRIArus. 

? CONISSALUE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of foſſile 


bodies: the word is derived from #oviooz) ©», powder : all the ſpe- 


f ies of this claſs being found like common ſand, in form 
2 1 * been uſually 24 together, under the com- 
1 name of $axDs. The caniſſalæ are defined to be ſtones of a 
differently debaſed, cryſtalline, or ſparry matter, but always found 
in form of ſmall and diſunitcd particles, great numbers of which 
being amaſſed together, form a kind of powder. 

Of this claſs of bodies there are two diſtinct and large genera. 


I. The $AxDs properly ſo called, which are compoſed of particles 


ing to have a tendency to the ſame regular figures, tranſ- 
PP" habe by a ſtrong b_ and not ſoluble in, or efferveſcing 
wich acids. 2. The SABURREZ, Or. GRIT of ſtone found looſe ; 
theſe are found in form of powder, the particles of which, in gene- 
ral, have no tendency to any particular figue, but appear to be 
rudely broken fragments of larger maſſes. See ARENA. 

CONISTERIUM, in antiquity, that part of the gymmaſium 
where the duſt was kept, with which thole who had been anointed 
were ſprinkled. It was alſo called coniſtra. 

CONJUGATES, in rhetoric, denote words deduced from the 
ſame origin with that of the ſubject ; e. g. He who deer juſtly, is 
-ONJUGATION, in grammar, a regular diſtribution of the 
ſeveral inflexions of verbs in their different voices, moods, tenſes, 
numbers and perſons, ſo as to diſtinguiſh them from one another. 

The Latins have four conjugations, diſtinguiſhed by the termina- 
tions of the infinitive are, ere, ere, tre; the vowels before re of the 
infinitive in the firſt, ſecond, and fourth conjugations being long 
vowels, and that before re in the infinitive of the third being a ſhort 
one. See the article VowEL. 

The Greeks have three kinds of verbs; the firſt called barytons, 
becauſe the laſt ſyllable is pronounced with a grave accent; fee Ba- 
RYTONUM: ſuch are Teivw, tendo, and Turlz, verbero ; the ſecond 
are circumflex verbs, which admit a contraction in their termina- 
tion, and are then marked with a circumflex accent; ſuch is &ye74@, 
&yery, am? : the third kind comprehends the verbs in un, as emu, 


ſum. Of the firſt ſort there are ſix conjugations ; of the ſecond, three; 


and of the third, four. But Meſſrs. de Port Royal reduce theſe thir- 
teen conjugations to two; viz. one in w, comprehending the barytons 
and circumflex verbs; and the other, thoſe in ui. 


In the Hebrew language there are four conjugations ; viz. kal with 


it's paſſive 2 pihel with it's paſſive pyha/, to which alſo may be 
referred pohel, hiphil with it's paſſive hophal, and hithpahel. ; 

The Engliſh have ſcarce any natural inflexions, deriving all their 
variations Nom additional particles, pronouns, &c. whence there is 
ſcarce any ſuch thing as ſtrict conjugations in that ＋ RON 

The French grammarians reduce the number of conjugations in 
their language to that in the Latin, and theſe terminating in er, re, 
ir, and or.” F 

CoxJuGaT1oON, in anatomy, is applied to a pair of nerves ari- 
ling together, and ſerving for the ſame operation, ſenſation, and 
motion. 

CONJUNCTION, in aſtronomy, the meeting of two ſtars or 
planets in the ſame degree of the zodiac. 

This canjunctian is either true, or apparent. The true canjunction 
is when a right line, drawn from the eye through the center of one 
of the bodies, would paſs through that of the other : in this caſe the 
bodies are in the ſame degree of longitude and latitude: and here 
the conjunction is alſo ſaid to be central, if the fame line, continued 
from the two centers through the eye, do allo pals through the cen- 
ter of the earth. 

_ Apparent conjun@ion is when the two bodies do not meet preciſely 
in the ſame point, but are joined with ſome latitude. 

In this caſe a right line, drawn through the center of the two 
bodies, would not paſs through the center of the earth, but through 
the eye of the ſpectator: this canjunctian is alſo called partile. 

he moon is in conjunttion with the ſun, when they meet in the 
ſame point of the ecliptic, which happens every month; and eclipſes 
of the ſun are always occaſioned by the canjunction of the ſun and 
moon 1n or near the nodes of the ecliptic. 

—ONJUNCTION, in grammar, an undeclinable word, or particle, 
which ſerves to join words and ſentences together, and thereby ſhews 
their relation or dependence one upon another. The conjunction, 
Which is uſually placed laſt in the cight parts of ſpeech, is of great 
ule to render the Lfcourſe {mooth and fluent, and ſerves many good 
Purpoſes in the argumentative or narrative ſtyle ; but ſhould ever be 
omitted where a perſon ſpeaks with emotion, as only ſerving to 
weaken and enervate it. Cnjunctians are of ſeveral kinds. 


ONJUNCTIONS, adverſative, ſuch as are reſtrictive, or expreſ- 


ve of contrarieties 3 as, but, nevertheleſs, although. 
Conjunctions, cauſal, ſuch as expreſs the reaſon of ſomething 
advanced; as, for, becauſe, ſeeing, inaſmuch as. 
ONJUNCTIONS, concluſive, ſuch as ſhew that a conſequence is 
ran; as, of conſequence, for which reaſon, but then, ſo that. 
ONJUNCTIONS, conditional, thoſe that denote a condition; as, 
on condition that, if, if not, in caſe of, provided that, 
Conuncrioxs, copulative, ſuch as ſhew a compariſon, or ex- 


Preſs a relation of umon between two things; as, and, only, as 
No. 49. Vol, I. | 


i 
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much as, in the ſame manner as, not only, inaſmuch as, but alſo, 
neither more nor leſs. | 


ConJUNCTIONS, continuative, ſuch as denote a ſucceſſion or cou- 
tinuation of the diſcourſe; as, whatever it be, even, in effect. 


ConjJuUNCTIONS, drgunctive, ſuch as import a relation of ſepara- 
tion or diviſion; as, neither, whether, or, 

ConJUNCTIONS, dubitative, ſuch as expreſs ſome doubt, or ſuſ- 
penſion of opinion; as, if, that is to ſay, &. _ 

ConJuNCTIONS, exceptive, are, if it be not, unleſs that, &c. 


CONJURATION, magic words, characters, or ceremonies, 
whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, &c. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed, or 


driven away. 


The Romiſh prieſts pretend to expel devils, by preparing holy 
water in a particular manner, and ſprinkling it over the poſſeſſed, 
with a number of conjurations and exorciſms. 

Some, that pretend to diſtinguiſh conjuration from witchcraft, ſay, 
that the former is the effect of prayers and invocation of God's 
name, &c. to compel the devil to do what is deſired ; whereas the 
latter attains it's end by an immediate application to the devil him- 
ſelf, who, from an agreement between 3 is fuppoſed always fo 
complaiſant as to do whatever is required. 

CONNA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the tree 
which produces the caſſia fiſtula uſed in medicine. 

CONNARUS, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome 
authors to a large ſpecies of jujube. | 

CONNAUGH -worm. Se the article Worm. 

CONNECTION, or CoNnNEX1ON, a relation whereby one 
thing adheres to, or depends on an»ther, 

Euclid's propoſitions have ſuch a cnnectian among themſelves, 
that the latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former. 

CONNECTION, or continuity, in the drama, conſiſts in the join- 
ing of the ſeveral ſcenes together. | 

When the ſcenes of an act ſucceed one another immediately, and 
are ſo joined as that the ſtage is never left empty, the connection is 
{aid to be obſerved. 


CONNECTIVES, in grammar, one of the four ſpecies under 


which, — to Mr. Harris, all wogps may be included. 


They are of two kinds, and as they connect ſentences or words, are 
called by the different names of CONJUNCTIONS and PREPOSITIONS, 

CONNIVENTES valvulæ, in anatomy, wrinkles, or corruga- 
tions in the inner coat, or membrane, of the two large inteſtines, 
the jejunum and ileum. 


They are formed as the rugæ of the ſtomach, viz. by the inner 
coat's being larger than the outer. 

"Theſe folds, or corrugations, ſome anatomiſts imagine in ſome 
meaſure to do the office of valves ; by ſtreightening the paſſages, and 
conſequently impeding the motion of their contents: by which 
means, the LACTEALS have the more time to imbibe the CHYLE. 
See DIGESTION. | 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late uſed in Engliſh : it 
literally denotes a perſon well verſed in any thing ; being formed of 
the verb connoitre, to know, underſtand. Hence it comes to be uſed 
in our language for a critic, or perſon who is a thorough judge, or 
maſter in any way; particularly in matters of painting and ſculpture. 

CONOID, Coxo1pes, in 2 a Clid body, reſembling 
a cone, except in this, that, inſtead of a perfect circle for it's baſe, 
it has an ellipſis, or ſome other curve approaching thereto. 

The conad is produced by the intire circumvolution of a conic 
ſection around it's axis; and according to the denomination of the 
ſection from whence it is generated, it is differently denominated : 
if, v. gr. the ſolid be produced by the motion of a parabola, it is 
called a parabolic canoid if by that of an hyperbola, an hyperbolic 
canoid and an elliptic convid, or a ſpheroid, when produced by the 
rotation of an ellipſis round one of it's axes. 

The famous ſolid of the leaſt reſiſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton, M. 
Fatio, and the Marquis De I'Hop.tal, have demonſtrated to be a 


conard. 


CONOIDES, or Coxarium, is a name given by anatomiſts 


to a gland found in the third ventricle of the brain, reſembling a 
pine apple; whence M. Des Cartes called it pinealis; and has 
fixed there the ſeat of the rational ſoul. See PIN REAL gland. 

CONONITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the followers of 
Conon of Alexandria in the ſixth century, reſembling in their 
opinions the SEVERIANS, TREODOSIANS, and TrITHEILSTS. 

CONOPEDUM, in antiquity, a ſort of net-work, made to keep 
away flies; it comes from yaa, a fly. 

CONQUASSATION, in pharmacy, a ſpecies of comminution, 
or a particular operation, by which moiſt concreted ſubſtances, ſuch 
as recent vegetables, their fruits, lacteſcent ſeeds, and the ſofter 
parts of animals, are contuſed and agitated in a mortar, until partly 
by their proper ſucculence, or the affuſion of ſome liquor, they are 
reduced to a ſoft pulp. Metalline inſtruments are not to be uſcd for 
this purpoſe. | 

CONQUEST, in civil juriſprudence, is the acquiſition of pro- 


perty in common by a number of perſons. 
In ſome countries they confound acquiſition with c:nqueft; but, 


according to the moſt general acceptation, acquiſition is the gaining 


of unappropriated goods before the eſtabliſhment of a community z 
whereas by the term conqueſt is ordinarily meant whatever is ac- 


e by a number of perſons in community, or by ſome one for all 
the others, x 


ConQUEST, in the law of nations, is the acquiſition of ſovereign- 
ty by force of arms, by ſome foreign prince; who reduces the van- 
quiſhed under his empire. The right of conqueſt is derived from the 
laws of war; and when a people is ſubjected, the conduct of the 
conqueror is regulated by four kinds of law. Firſt, the law of na- 
ture, which dictates whatever -tends to ſelf. preſervation; ſecondly, 
our realon, winch teaches us to uſe others, as we would be treated 
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ourſelves; thirdly, the laws of political ſociety, to which nature has 
not atligned any preciſe boundary; _ the law which is derived 
from the particular circumſtances attend ing the conqueſt. 

CONSANGUINTTY, the relation of kinſhip, between perſons 
of the ſame blood, or ſprung from the ſame root. It is either lineal, 
when it ſubſiſts between perlons, of whom one is deſcended in a di- 
rect line from the other; or collateral, when relations deſcend from 
the ſame anceltor, but do not deſcend from each other. It is eaſy 
to compute, by the rules of progreflion, how many lineal anceſtors 
any man has within a certain number of degrees. Thus, it would 
appear that a perſon, at the 20th degree, or the diſtance of 20 gene- 
rations, hath above a million of anceltors: and if a ſimilar calcula- 
tion be made of collateral kindred at the diſtance of 20 degrees for- 
ward, on the ſuppoſition that each couple of anceſtors * one 
with another, two children, the number will be 234877906944: as 
in the following tables. 


Lin. Deg. No, of Anceſtors. Col, Deg, No. of Kindred. 
I 2 I — —1 
2 — - 4 2 - 4 
3 — 8 3 — 16 a 
4 161 4 64 
5 — — 81 256 
6 — 641 6 - — 1024 

— 1 - 4096 
0 — 256 0 — - 16384 
9 5129 65536 
10 1024 | lo - - 202144 
"ut 2048 | 11 — 1048576 
I2 4096 | 12 - 4194304 
13 8192 | 13 16777216 
I —-- 10384 | 14 - - 67108864 
15 — 32708 | 15 268435450 
16 . — 65530 | 16 — 1073741524 
I 131072 | 17 —— 4294967296 
I 202144 | 18 ——-—— 17179869184 
19 524288 | 19 274877906944 
20 — 1048576 


Marriage is prohibited, by the church, to the fourth degree of 
conſanguinity, inclulive ; but by the law of nature, conſanguinity is no 
obſtacle to marriage, unleſs it be in the direct line. 

The civilians call fratres conſanguinei thoſe born of the ſame fa- 
ther, in oppoſition to fratres uerini, who are only born of the ſame 
mother. It is the common opinion, that the former was not allowed 
to complain of an inefficacious teſtament, that is, of being diſinhe- 
rited without cauſe, excepting from the turpitude of the perſon ap- 

inted heir in their place. 

CONSCIENCE, in ethics, a ſecret teſtimony of the ſoul, 
whereby it gives it's approbation to things that are naturally good, 
and condemns thoſe that are evil. When it judges of an action to be 
performed, it is called in the ſchools an antecedent REEL and 

hen it paſſes ſentence on an action which is performed, it is called 

ſubſequent conſcience. When the mind is 1gnorant or uncertain 
about the moment of an action, or it's tendency to good; or when 
there are ſeveral circumſtances in the caſe, ſome of which being 
doubtful, render the mind dubious concerning .the morality of an 


action, this is called a doubtful or ſcrupulous conſcience ; and if it 


miſtakes concerning theſe, it is called an erroneous conſcience. © If 
the error or ignorance is involuntary or invincible, the action pro- 
ceeding from that error, or from that ignorance, is reckoned inno- 
cent. But if they are the effect of negligence, or of affectation, the 
conduct flowing from ſuch error is criminal. Net to follow one's 
canſcience, though erroneous and ill-informed, Mr. Hutcheſon like- 
wiſe reckons criminal, as it is the guide of lite, and to counteract it 
ſhews an incorrigible ſpirit ; yet to follow an erroneous conſcience, is 
likewiſe criminal, if the error which miſled the conference was the ef- 
te& of inattention, or of any criminal paſſion. 

Some divines maintain that conſcience is infallible, and hold it to 
be that immutable law by which God will judge men. They deny 
that the underſtanding can be the ſource of errors, and lay them all 
at the door of the will. 

CONSCRIBED, a term uſed by ſome geometricians for c:rcum- 

cribed. 
/ CONSCRIPT, conſcriptus, in Roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to the ſenators of Rome, who were called conſer pi-fathers, on 
account of their names being entered all in one regiſter. 

CONSECRATION, the act of devoting any thing to the ſer- 
vice and worſhip of God. The Moſaical law ordained, that all the 
firſt-born, both of men and beaſts, ſhould be ſanctified or conſecrated 
to God. We find alſo, that Joſhua conſecrated the Gibeonites, as 
Solomon and David did the Nethinims, to the ſervice of the tem- 
ple ; and that the Hebrews ſometimes conſecrated their fields and cat- 
tle to the Lord, after which they were no longer in their power. 

The New Teſtament furniſhes us with inſtances of conſecration. 
Chriſtians in general are conſecrated to the Lord ; and biſhops, and 
other miniſters of the goſpel, are in a peculiar manner ſet apart for 
his ſervice. h | 

Among the ancient Chriſtians, the conſecration of churches was 

rformed with a great deal of pious ſolemnity. In what manner 
it was done for the three firſt ages, is uncertain ; the authentic ac- 
counts reaching no higher than the fourth, when, in the peaceable 
reign of Conſtantine, churches were every-Where built, and dedi- 
cated with great ſolemnity. Some think the conſecration conſiſted in 
ſetting up the ſign of the croſs, or in placing a communion table in 
the church ; Sa. others, that no more was done than preaching a 
panegyrical ſermon in commemoration of the founder, and that then 
they proceeded to prayers, one of which was compoſed on purpole 
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for the church to be emPecrated, The Romanifts have a great de 
pious foppery in the ceremonies of conſecration ; which th b al of 
on alm-olt every thing, as bells, candles, books, water he cltow 
palms, ſvrords, banners, pictures, croſſes, agnus di"; 1 athes, 
dren's clouts, &c, e 

In England, churches have been always conſecrated with 3 
lar ceremonies, the form of which was left to the diſcretiof 3a 
biſhop. That obſerved by biſhop Laud, in eonſecrating St C. 4 the 
3 church, in London, gave great offence, ee 

ONSECRATION is particularly uſed fur the far 
elements in the n : benedition of the 

"There is a great controverſy between the Latin and Greck 
touching the words of conſecration. The Romaniits 
Thomas and the ſchoolmen, believe that the conſecratizn of the b 
and wine conſiſts in theſe words, This is my bedy, this is „ roy 
The Greeks, on the contrary, attribute the change of the 4 _ 
to a certain prayer, which they call the invocation of the Mol, 
Ghoſt, rehearſed after theſe words, This is my lady, &c. 5 

CONSECRATION, among medalilts, is the ceremony of the 
thezfis of an emperor, the proceſs of which fee under the mich 
APOTHEOSIS, 

The conſecration on medals is repreſented thus: of one ſide is the 
emperor's head, crowned with laurel, and ſometimes veiled, and the 
inſcription gives him the title DIVVS; on the reverſe is a tem ls 
or altar, or an eagle taking flight towards heaven ; and ſometimes 
the emperor is ſcen in the air, borne up by the eagle; the inſcrip- 
tion always CONSECRATIO, 

CONSECRATRIX, in botany, a name by which the 118 44: 
luftris, or marſh-mallow flower is ſometimes called. 8 

CONSECTARY, a propoſition that follows, or is deduced, from 
ſome preceding definition, Jemmata, axioms, concluſions, or the 
like. Some rather chooſe to call it a conſequence ; and others a corel. 
lary, &c. 

_ CONSECUTIVELY, CoxstcuTive, in the ſchool philoſo- 
| phy, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, and ſometimes 
to e fectively, or cauſally, 

Thus, ſay the ſchoolmen, the corruption of one thing is the ge- 
neration of another, not effectively, but conſecutively : that is, ſince 
matter cannot be without form, it is neceſſary, that the generation 
of one thing follow upon the corruption of another. 

CONSENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes much the ſame with 
ASSENT ; which fee. 

CoxSENT of parts, in the animal œconomy, an agreement or 
ſympathy, whereby, when one part is immediately affected, another 
at a diſtance becomes affected in the ſame manner. 

It can hardly be imagined what a conſent there is between the 
brain and it's membranes, between the ſtomach and the adjoining 
inteſtines; theſe being very nervous, and endued with an exquilite 
ſenſe ; whence many udents are troubled with a bad digeſtion, col- 
tiveneſs, and the hypochondriac paſſion. 

The harmony and ſympathy of the nervous parts is of great uſe 
in phyſic, for without an accurate knowledge of this, many ſymp- 
toms of diſeaſes are ſcarcely to be explained. 

It is to be obſerved, that the nervous membranaceous parts are, 
firſt, the membranes of the brain, and ſpiral marrow ; then the ner- 
vous membranes which inveſt the organs of the ſenſes : to thele may 
be adde thoſe which cover the bones, head, teeth, joints, and mul- 
cles. Likewiſe the &ſsphagus, ſtomach, and the whole volume of 
the inteſtines, which is intirely nervous and membranaceous. Tie 
ſame ceuſent obtains alſo in the whole ſyſtem of the hilious and uti- 
nary ducts ; the bladder, glands, and ſkin. In all theſe parts there 
is a wonderful connection, conſent, ſympathy, and communion of 
motions, as well as hurts, when they are affected by any violent 
cauſe : all which is owing to the nerves; for when they are mo- 
leſted, there ariſes a ſenſe of pain, and a ſtricture of the adjacent 
parts, eſpecially of the vellels. . 

CONSENTES, in mythology, derived from the old Latin canſi, 
le counſel, denotes twelve ſuperior deities among the Romans, who 
were zpprehended to belong to the council of Jupiter. Theſe were 
Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Vulcan; and Juno, 
Veita, Minerva, Diana, Ceres, and Venus. : 

CONSENTIA, were feaſls inſtituted in honour of theſe deities. 

CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the concluſion of à rcaſoning, or 
argument. 

he two premiſes of a ſyllogiſm being granted, the conſequence 
muſt allo be granted, 

In a more reſtrained ſignification, conſequence is uſed for the rela- 
tion or connection between two propoſitions, whereof one follows, 
or is inferred, from the other. Thus: 1t is an animal, and therefore 
eels. 

CONSEQUENT, the laſt propoſition of an argument; beirg 
ſomething deduced or gathered from a preceding argumentation. 

CONSEQUENT, in a more preciſe ſenſe, is uſed for the propo- 
ſition which contains the nab Tony conlidered in itſelf, and witi- 
out any regard to the antecedent : in which ſenſe, the conſequent 
may be true, though the conſequence be falſe. 

8 of a ratlis, in arithmetic, the latter of the two 
terms of a ratio; or that to which the antecedent is referred. Yee 
PRorORT ION. 

Thus, in 4: 5, or à to h, h is the conſequent, a the antecedent. 

ConsEQUENTS, in rhetoric, are alfy uſed to ſigniſ) ſuch things; 
as being allowed, neceſſarily, or very probably, infer their antes, 
dents. Thus with reſpect to a fubltance, it is corruptible, an 
therefore material. EE 5 

CONSEQUENTE, CoxnsSEQUENZA, or in conſequenza, In the 
Italian muſic. A part of a fugue, or canon, is ſaid to be 4% hf 
qgrenza, when it follows the firſt part called the guide, imitating! 
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CONSEQUENTIA, in aſtronomy. A motion in conſequentta 
a motion in the order of the ſigns of the zodiac. 4 
" CONSER VATOR, ah officer ordained for the ſecurity and 
r-ſervation of the privileges of ſome cities and communities, hav- 
ing a commillion to judge of, and determine the differences among 
2 moſt catholic univerſities, there are two conſervators, one 
whereof decides the differences between the regents, ſtudents, &c. 
and the other takes cogniZance of ſpiritual matters between eccle- 
ſiaſtics: the former is called canſervutar of royal privileges, or thoſe 
granted by kings; the latter is called the conſervator of apoſtolical 
rivileges, or thoſe granted by the pope. | | 
CoNnSERVATOR of the peace, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a per- 
ſon who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue of his office, to ſee the 
:no's peace kept. 
. of Cheſter is ſtill a conſervatory In that county; 
and petty conſtables are, by the common law, canfervators, &c. in 
the firſt ſenſe, within their own juriſdiction : fo are alſo the coro- 
ner and the _ their own county. The king is the prin- 
** ervatir of the peace. 
9 of the truce, and ſafe condus ; cunſervatar indu- 
ciarum, & ſalvarum regis conduftuum, was an officer appointed in 
every ſea-port, under the king's letters patent. His charge was 
to inquire of all offences committed againſt the king's truce, and 
ſafe conducts upon the main ſea, out of the franchiſes of the cinque- 


P CONSERVATORIOS, re muſical ſchools eſtabliſhed for the 
inſtruction of children in the profeſſion of muſic. There are ſour 
of theſe at Venice, deſigned for the education of girls, and three at 
Naples, for the education of boys. | 

CONSERVATORY, is ſometimes uſcd for a place to preſerve 
ſnow and ice. _ 

CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a dry conſect, or form of medicine, 
or food, contrived to preſerve the flowers, leaves, roots, peels, or 
fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as near as pollible to what they were 
when freth gathered; and to give them an agreeable taſte, 

Phyſicians, under the name of conſerves, commonly compre- 
hend all kinds of confects of flowers, fruits, roots, feeds, barks, 
&c. both liquid and dry. : 

Cinſerves are made by beating up the thing to be preſerved with 
ſugar; viz. a triple quantity thereof to thoſe which are the moſt 
moiſt and corruptible, and a double quantity to ſuch as are the 
leaſt ſo. , 

Thus, e. gr. to make cnſerve of roſes, roſemary-flowers, ſage- 
flowers, or the like ; they pound them in a ſtone mortar, and when 
pounded, put to them tine ſugar, and beat the whole well to- 

ether. 

, CONSIDERATIO curiæ, in law, denotes the judgment of the 
court. 

CONSIDERATION, in law, the material cauſe, or quid pro 
quo of any contract, and without which no contract is obligatory or 
binding. 

| This conſideration is either expreſſed, as where a perſon _ to 
pay 51. for a horſe; or it is implied, when the law itſelf enforces a 
conſideration, as in the caſe of a perſon's coming to an inn, and 
taking meat, drink, and lodging for himſelf and his horſe ; the 
law we preſumes he intends to pay for them, though there is no 
expreſs contract between him and the innkeeper; wherefore, if he 
do not diſcharge the houſe, the hoſt may ſtop the horſe. 

CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depoſiting any ſum of money, 
bills, papers, or commadities in good hands ; cither by appoint- 
ment of a court of juſtice, in order te be delivered to the perſons 
to whom they are adjudged; or voluntarily, in order to their be— 
ing remitted to the perſons they belong to, or ſent to the places they 
are deſigned for. 

ConSIGNMENT of goods, in commerce, is the delivering or 
making them over to another: thus goods are ſaid to be conſrened 
to a factor, when they are ſent to him, to be ſold, &c. or when a 
factor ſends back goods to his principal, they are ſaid to be con- 
ſigned to him. | 
_ CONSILII. Dies conſilii, in law, ſignifies a ſpeedy day appointed 
to argue a demurrer. Ir was alſo uſed for a time allowed for one 
accuſed to make his defence, and to anſwer the accuſer's charge. 

CONSISTENCE, a ſtate of reſt, wherein things capable of 
growth, or decreaſe, continue for ſome time at a ſtand. This 
term is particularly uſed with regard to trees, for the time, or "ge, 
beyond which they do not grow, and yet at which they do not de- 
cline. The c5nfiſtence of an oak is from 50 to 160 years, though 
ſome hold, that their conſiſtence commences at 100 years, and that 
they continue to 2co years in that ſtate of perfection. 

CoxsisrExck is generally uſed with regard to the thickneſs and 
thinneſs of medicines, and we may obſerve, that not only the grate- 
fulneſs, but alſo the operation of medicines depend, in ſome de- 
grce, on their conſiſtence; for medicines of a thick conſiftence are 
taken into the ſtomach, and penetrate into the body with greater 
difficulty, than ſuch as are thin and liquid ; for this reaſon, thick 
medicines are generally nauſeous, and for this reaſon alſo honey is di- 
luted with water, that it may more eaſily operate as 2 detergent upon 
the obſtructed parts of the ſkin. On the contrary, a thick c- 
2 is, on ſome occaſions, more to be deſired; in ulcers, for in- 

ance, of the aſpera arteria and eſophagus, where medicines mult 

© given that can adhere long to the part affected. And hence it 
happens, that in medicines to be inſpiſſated, ſome things are added, 
which neither add to, nor impair their are but only have a 


reſpect to their canſiftence ; ſuch as wax, tor inſtance, in ointments 
and plaiſters, 


CONSISTENT bodies, 


SOD a term frequently uſed by Mr. Boyle, 
0 lignify ſoch bodies who . 3 


le parts are firmly united together, ſo 


that they do nit fo eaſily ſlide over one another's ſurfaces as the 
parts of fluid bodies do. That author has an elſay of the atmo— 
iphere of c/ftent bodies, wherein he ſhews that all, even ſol.d, 
hard, fixed bodies emit Hadid to a certain ſpace all around 
them. 

CONSISTENTES, in church hiſtory, an appellation given 0 
ſuch penitents as were permitted to allift at prayers, but not to 
artake of the ſacrament. | 

CON SIS TOR, a court at Rome, held with the greateſt ſplen- 
dor and folemnuy, in the great hall of St. Peter's palace, at the 
pope 's pleaſure ; who is ſeated on a chair of gold, on a throne co- 


vered with ſcarlet. The cardinal-prieſt and biſhops are placed on 


his right hand, and the cardinal-deacens on his left. The other 
prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rota, and other officers, 
lit upon the ſteps of the ſeatyz the other ambaſſadors fit on the 
ground: king's ambatladors are ſeated on the pope's right: it is in 
this conſiftory that cauſes are pleaded before the pope. 

Belides the public coy{/tory, there is alſo a private one, held in a 
private chamber, called the chamber of papegay, into which none 
are admitted but cardinals; here the pope appears in a white ſilk 
caifock, and a red velvet cap laced with ſilver; and here are firſt 
propoſed and paſſed all bulls for biſhoprics, abbeys, &c. which from 
taence are called cn/{/t3rial benefices. 

The biſhops' courts in England, held before their chancellors or 
commiſlarics, are called ci courts. | 

ConsS1STORY was alſo the name of a court under Conſtantine, 
where he ſat in perſon, and heard cauſes ; the members of this court 
were called camites. 

CoxsISTORY, among the reformed, is a council or aſſembly of 
miniſters and elders, to regulate their affairs, diſcipline, &c. 

CoxnSISTORY, among tie Jews, was a court of judicature, con- 
fiſting of twent three perſons, who were appointed to fit in 
judgment upon the lives and fortunes of the people, and decide all 
cauſes, a few only excepted. Theſe confiftories always fat in the 
gates of the cities. Their ſeſſion began after morning prayers, and 
continued to the end of the ſixth hour. 

CONSOLATION, a figure in rhetoric, wherein the orator 
endeavours to abate and moderate the grief of another. In the art 
of conſolation, a principal regard is n- to be had to the circum- 
ſtances and relations of the parties: thus, a ſuperior may inter- 
poſe his authority, and even chide; a wiſe man may diſpute ; 
lentences will become him; an inferior is to ſhew reſpe& and at- 
tection, and own that he had this from ſome wiſe or learned per- 
fon; and an equal is to appeal to their common friendſhip. 

CONSOLE, in architecture, an grnament cut upon the key of 


an arch, which has a projecture, and, upon occaſion, ſerves to 


ſupport little cornices, figures, buſts, and vaſes. See Plate 157. 
They are alſo called mutules and modillions, according to their 
form; ſome of them are ſtriated, others in form of cartouches, 
others have drops in form of triglyphs. Thoſe made at the end of a 
plank of eras cut triangularwiſe, are called ancones. See Ax- 
CONE. 

CONSOLIDATION, in law, the combining and uniting two 
benefices into one; which union is to be by the allent of the ordi- 
nary, patron, incumbent, &c. and to be of ſmall churches lying 
near together, 

CONSOLIDATION, in medicine, expreſſes the action of uniting 
broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means of c-nſelidating te— 
medies, as thcy are called; which, cleanting with a moderate 
heat and force, taking corruption out of the wounds, and preſerv- 
ing the temperature of the parts, cauſe the nouriſhment to be 
titly applied to the part affected. See WouxD and FRACTURE. 

CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily uſed in the fame ſenſe 
with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of two ſounds pro- 
duced at the ſame time, the one grave, the other acute; which, 
mingling in the air, in a certain proportion, occaſion an accord 
agreeable to the ear, 

COxnSONANCE is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a ſound ariſing from 
e others ſounding together, whether agreeable, or diſagrecable 
to the car. 


In this ſenſe canſanance may be divided into CONCORD and Dis- 
CORD. 

In the popular ſenſe, conſonances are either ſimple or compound, 
&c. The molt perfect canſanance is uniſon ; though many, both 
among the ancients and moderns, diſcard it from the number of 
canſonances as conceiving confonance an agreeable mixture of dit- 
ee ſounds, grave and acute; not a repetition of the ſame 
ound, 

The ſecond canſanance is the octave; then the fifth, the fourth, 
2 and the ſixths: the reſt are multiples, or repetitions of 
theſe. 

Cox soN ANR, in grammar, denotes a like cadence, or cloſe of 
words, periods, &c. 

Cinſonances are ordinarily faults in diſcourſe, eſpecially in Engliſh 
profe: though the ancients make a figure of them, which they call 
FRONTIER Too great a cnſonancy in the rhymes has always an 
ill effect. 

CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be ſounded without ſome 
aa or double vowel before or after it. 

anſonants are firſt divided into ſingle and double; the double are 
x and x, the reſt are all ſingle, and theſe are again divided into 
mutes and liquids; eleven mutes, 6, c, d, f, v, g, J, , p, q, t; and 
four liquids, /, m, n, r. | 

But the moſt natural diviſion of conſonants is that of the Hebrew 
grammarians, who have been imitated by thoſe of other oriental lan- 
guages. Theſe divide the csnſnants into five claſſes, with regard to 
the five principal organs of the voice, which all contribute, it is 
true, but one more notably than the reſt, to certuin modifications, 


which 
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which make tive general kinds of conſonants. Each claſs com- 
prehends ſeveral conſonants, which reſult from different degrees of 
the ſame modifications, or from the different motions of the {ame 
organs: theſe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, lips; 
whence the hve Safes of 9 are denominated guttural, pa- 
latal, lingual, dental, and labial. 

The abbe Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of the He- 
brew grammarians very reaſonable, but he does not acquieſce in 
the diſtribution they have made of them. In order to find a na- 
tural and juſt diviſion of the conſonants, he obſerves, no regard muſt 
be had to the characters that repreſent them, nor any thing to be 
conſidered but their ſound, or. the modification * give the ſound. 
On this principle the ſame author finds in the French five labial 
conſonants, b, p, v, f. m five palatal ones, d, , g. k, n; four hil- 
ſers, /, x, j, <<; two liquids, / and yr; two that mix with each 
other u, gn; and the h aſpirate. 

He adds, 1. That m and # are properly two naſal conſonants, the 
m ſounding like a b paſſed through the noſe, and the u like a d pro- 
nounced through the noſe, 

2. That among the conſonants ſome are weak, others ſtrong; 
their difference conſiſting in this, that the former are preceded by a 
ſmall emiſſion of the voice, that ſoftens them, which the latter have 
not: the weak are 6, c, d, g, x, j; the ſtrong are p. f, K, t, /. ch: 
hence we may conclude, that the exceſs of conſonants in one lan- 
guage above another only conſiſts in this, that there are more mo- 
difications of ſound eſtabliſned in the one than in the other: for 
all men having the ſame organs, may form the ſame modifications; 
ſo that it is entirely owing to cuſtom, nothing to nature, that the 
Engliſh have not the $ of the Greeks, the Y and N of the Hebrews, 
the ch of the Germans, the gn of the French, the gl of the Italians, 
and the I of the Welch. Alſo that the Chineſe have no r, the Iro- 

uois no labial conſonants, the Hurons abundance of aſpirates, and 
the Arabs and Georgians abundance of double conſonants. Laſtly, 
to find all the conſonants that may be formed of any language, there 
needs nothing but to obſerve all the modifications that the ſounds 
of ſpeech will admit of, by which we ſhall have all the conſonants 
racticable. | 

CONSONANTE, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies concords, or 
thoſe intervals which afford pleaſure, be they either perfect, as the 
fifth and eighth; or imperfeR, as the third, ſixth, &c. See Oc- 
TAVE, CONSONANCE, &e. 

CONSOUND, canſelida, in botany, a name given to different 
plants, as the ſymphytum, bugle, bellis, and ſolidago; the firſt whereof 
is called the great canſaund, the ſecond the middle conſound, the third 
the leaſt canſound, and the laſt Saracen's confound. See SYMPHY- 
TUM, BUGLE, &c. 

CONSPIRACY, in law, is taken- for a combination or con- 
ſederacy to do ſomething evil, or illegal; though in the original 
ſenſe of the word, and in it's uſe in other languages, it ſignifies 
(xa o an agreement, whether for matters, good, bad, or indit- 
erent. , 

CoNnSPIRACY, in it's ſpecial ſignification, implies an agreement 
between two or more, falſely to indict, or procure to be indicted, 
an innocent perſon of felony. 


CONSPIRATIONE, in law, a writ that lies againſt conſpi- 


FTators. 


CONSPIRATORS, are, by ſtatute, defined to be ſuch as bind 


themſelves by oath, covenant, or other alliance, to aſſiſt one another 


' falſely and maliciouſly to irdict perſons; or falſely to maintain pleas, 


Likewiſe thoſe that retain men in the countries with liyeries or fees, 
in order to ſupport their iniquitous enterpriſes, which extends as 
well to the takers as the givers, and to ſtewards and bailiffs of lords, 
who, by their office or power, take upon them to maintain quar- 
rels. » 

Cinſpirators in treaſon, are thoſe that plot againſt the king and 
government. 

CONSPIRING pavers, in mechanics, thoſe acting in direc- 
tions not oppoſite. 

CONSTABLE, lord high conſtable, an ancient officer of the 
crowns both of England and France, whoſe authority was ſo very ex- 
tenſive, that the office has been laid aſide in both kingdoms, except 


on 2 oceaſions, ſuch as the king's coronation. 


he function of the cnſtable of England conſiſted in the care of 
the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms and matters of 
war. By a law of Richard II. the conſable of England has the 
determination of things concerning wars and blazonry of arms, 
which cannot be diſcuſſed by the common law. The firſt con- 
able was created by the Conqueror: the office continued hereditar 
till the 13th of Henry VIII. when it was laid aſide, as being 4 
powerful, as to become troubleſome to the king. 

We have alſo conflables denominated from particular places, as 
conſtables of the Tower, of Dover-caſtle, of Windſor-caltle, of the 
caltle of Caernarvon, and many other of the caſtles of Wales, 
wane office is the ſame with that of caftellant, or governors of 
caſtles, | 

From the lord high conflable are derived thoſe inferior ones, ſince 
called the conſtables of hundreds or franchiſes, who were firſt or- 
dained in the thirteenth of Edward I. by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, 
which, for the conſervation of the peace, and view of armour, ap- 

ointed that two cen/tables ſhould be choſen in every hundred. 
Theſe are what we now call high-conftables, on account that the 
increaſe of people and offences has made it neceſlary to appoint 
others under theſe, in every town, called petty-con/tables, who are 
of the like - nature, though of inferior authority to the other. 
The high-con/table over the whole hundred is uſually choſen and 


ſworn into his office by the juſtices of the peace, in their ſeſ- 


ſions. 


fix wards, and the wards into preciucts, in each 2 
is a conſtable. As to petty-conſtables in towns, villages eof there 


„&c. the x; 
of chooſing them belongs to the court-leet, thous de right 
elected by . — They are rho Fear —— may be 
to be men of honeſty, knowledge, and ability; and 12 ought 
to ſerve, or do not perform their duty, they may be bo 40 reluſe 
* as. there indicted and fined, "2" re ts 

SIA „ In general, an appellation s; 
which remain in the ſame ſtate, wid chan A. their PF b 
circumſtances: thus we ſay, conſlant quantities * 
See QUANTITY, Winds. Po ; ant Winds, ke. 

CONS TAT, in law, a certificate that the clerk of the pi 
auditors of the exchequer grant at the requeſt of any erk 22 
intends to plead or move in that court for the r 
thing. A conftat is ſuperior to an ordinary certificate th * 
_— nothing but what is evident on record. 9 
ONSTELLATION, in aſtronomy, a ſyſtem 

that are ſeen in the heavens, near to = eo as 
not only mark out the ſtars, but that they may better brin * 
into order, they diſtinguiſh them by their ſituation and oleic To 
"reſpect. to each other ; and therefore they diſtribute then Tas, © 
teriſms, or conſtellations, allowing feveral itars to make u — ay 
feellation : and for the better diſtinguiſhing and obſerving 1 
reduce the confle/lations to the form of animals, as men, bul}s 
&c. or to the images of ſome things known, as of a crown. 
a balance, &c. or give them the names of thoſe, whoſe memo 
in conſideration of ſome notable exploit, they had a mind to — 
mit to future ages. The venerable Bede, indeed, out of rr 
zeal, inſtead of the names and figures of the twelve conflellation, 
ſubſtituted thoſe of the twelve * Julius Schillerius, in vrais 
completed the reformation, and gave ſcripture names to all the 
conſtellations in the heavens. But as theſe innovations could 2 
no purpoſe, but that of introducing quarrels into aſtronomy, the 
old conſtellations are ſtill retained, both becauſe better could not be 
ſubltituted, and likewiſe to Keep up the greater correſyondence and 
uniformity between the old aſtronomy and the new. 

The diviſion of the ſtars by images and figures is of great anti. 
quity, and ſeems to be as old as aſtronomy itſelf; for in the molt 
ancient book of Job, Orion, Arcturus, and the Pleiades are men- 
tioned; and we meet with the names of many of the conſtellations 
in the writings of the firſt poets Homer and Heſiod. Refer to 
the Syſtem ot Aſtronomy, p. 253. . 

CONS TERNATION, is defined by ethical or moral writers 
to be an exceſs of horror, owing to the ill government of our ad- 
miration and fear: or ſuch an unmoderate degree of fear as con- 
tounds the faculties, and incapacuates a perſon for conſultation and 
| execution. 

CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardneſs of the alu, or 
belly, with a difficulty of diſcharging the ſame ; otherwiſe called 
coſtiveneſs. 

Riding poſt, eating of medlars, or quinces, ſeveral preparations of 
milk, - hard-roaſted eggs, &c. conſlipate the belly. 

A conſtipation of the belly, if it continues long, ſometimes de- 
generates into the iliac paſſion, or twiſting of the guts. Moſt per- 
{ons of a hot and dry conſtitution are afflicted with a coltivencls, 
or conſtipation ; but this is ſeldom attended with any ill conſe— 
quences. 

The proper remedy for a conflipation is a clyſter ; if this fail, 
lenient cathaitics z and when they alſo fail, others mult be exhibitz4 
of a more draſtic or powerful nature. 

CONSTITUENT part, in phyſiology, an eſſential port in the 
compolition of any thing, differing little from what is otherwite 
called element or principle. 

CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, ſignifies the form of 
government eſtabliſhed in any country or kingdom. 

CONSTITUTION allo denotes an ordinance, deciſion, regu- 
e or law, made by authority of any ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or 
civil. 

The conſtitutious of the Roman emperors make a part of the civil 
wo ; and the conſtituliens of the church make a part of the canon 
aw, 

CONSTITUTION is an appellation given, by way of eminence, t0 
that bull of pope Clement XI. which begins with the word Cage 
nitus. See BULL. | 

CONSTITUTIONS, legatine, were eccleſiaſtical laws enacted in 
national ſynods, held under the cardinals Otho and Othobon, be. 
gates from pope Gregory IX. and pope Clement IV. in the reign of 
Henry III. about the years 1220, and 1268. 

 ConsSTITUTIONS, provincial, are principally the decrces of pro- 
vincial ſynods, held under ſeveral archbiſhops of Canterbury, from 
Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry III. to Henry Chicheſey, 
in the reign of Henry V. hog adopted alſo by the province of York 
in 1463, under Henry VI. : 

ConSTITUTIONS, apgſtolicul, a collection of regulations att 
buted to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have been colleRed by St. 
Clement, whole name they likewiſe bear. It is the general Of, 
nion, however, that they are ſpurious, and that St. Clement h 
no hand in them. They appeared firſt in the fourth age, but have 
been much changed and corrupted ſince that time. hey are 45 
vided into eight books, conſiſting of a great number of rules an 
precepts, relating to the duties of Chriſtians, aud particularly the ce- 
remonies and diſcipline of the church. TRY 

CoNSTITUTION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is that particular diſpo- 
ſition of the human body, which reſults from the properties and mu- 
tual actions of the ſolids and fluids, and which renders them capable 
of exerciling the functions proper and conformable to natures 
An equal conftitution is that wherein the four humours, blood, phlegm, 


© cen. 
, they 
, bears, 
a harp, 


CONSTABLES of London, &c.. This city is divided inte twenty- 


bile, and melancholy, are mixed in a due proportion; av, coo 
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ing as one or other of theſe predominates, the conftitition is deno- 
1 — 


„ Gnonine, phlagmatic, bilious, or melancholy and atrabilious. 
We S HRIC TIN, the bind ng or — the parts of a 
thing cloſe together. . 

CONSTR CTOR, an appellation given to ſeveral muſcles 
on account of their conſtringing, or cloling ſome of the orifices of 

: - - & mou 
N cunni, in anatomy, the name given by Albinus to 
à muſcle called by others the ſphin#er vaginæ: by ſome the orbicu- 
laris pudendi, and the inferior clitaridis muſculus. 15 

ConSTRICTOR Jabiorum, called alſo orbicularts, becauſe it's fibres 
are of an arched figure, is a mufele which conſtitutes tae very ſub- 
{tance of the lips, and draws them up as in kiſſing; M hence it is alſo 
caled baſrator and 9fculatorius, FR 5 

CoxsrRIC OR , a muſcle ariſing above the dentes inciſores 
of the upper jaw, and terminaung in the ale of the noſe. : It is 
but ſingle, though Santorini affirms, that t is double, and is not 
orbicular in human ſudjects as in many of the quadrup<ds. Pro- 

rly ſpeaking, i decd, there is in the human frame no ſuch muſcle 
as the conſtrictor orbicular's of beaſts, but this ſerves in ſome degree 
in it's othce. The uſe is to draw the ad downwards, and at the 
fame time to draw the upper lip downwards, in which action it 1s 
very much afſiited by the c Htrictor of the lips. ; | 

CONSTRUCTION, in g ometry, is the drawing ſuch lines, 
ſuch a figure, &c. as are pe iouiiy eceſſary for the making any 
demonſtiratior. appear more plain and undeniable. - 1 

ConSTRUCTION of equations, is the method of reducing a 
known equation into lines ard figures; whereby the tuch of the 
rule, canon, or equation, may be den trated geoimetricaliy. 

The method of confrrutting equations is ditterent, accoruing to 
the diverſity of equations, g : 

To corftruft a fimple equation. —The whole myſtery conſiſts in 
this, that the fractions, to which the unknown quantity 1s equal, 
be reſolved into proportional terms: the method of which will be 
better ſhewn by 2 than it can be taught by many rules. 

a 


. Suppoſe x = —; then will c:a::b: x, to be determined 


abc 


8. 2 ſe x = 
Ty de 


c 
by the method of finding a fourth e 


a 
; letd:a::b:— This fourth propor- 
d 


86 | 
tional found, being called g; x =—, which is therefore found as 


e 
in the former caſe. 
aa—bb 
3. Suppoſe x = - Sinca aa—bb—f(a+8)X (a—8); 
c 
c:a+b:: a—b: K. 
| a2 b—bee 23 
4. Suppoſe x =-———. By the firſt caſe we find g =— 
ad 
a*h be h c 


= , and h==—. Again, by caſe 1. ?==—, and = g —1, 
ad a 


the difference of the lines g and z, 


ab adc 
5. Suppoſe x =— +-—-, Find, as in the preceding caſe, 
c be 
ab adc 
g=-—, and 7 2 1 Then will g be the ſum of the 
c c 


lines g and f, 


a*b+bed 
6. Suppoſe x = FT 


af+cg a a 


a ed 
will aeg 4h, conſequently, x =- Thus is the 
ah | 


preſent caſe brought to the preceding one. 
42 —bad af af 
—. Find —, and make — e = 
af+bc b b 
; | a*b—bad a? —ad 
then will af + bc==b h. Hence, X = 
b h h 

Conſequently, b:a::a—d: x. 
az + þ2 
—. Conſtruct the triangle ABC (Plate 
c 
2 fig. 1,) whoſe fide AB=a, BC, when will AC 

a ＋ 42. Let Ac n; then will a +b6*— m?. And 

l | 

therefore x Ka 


z; conſequently, c: : m: x. 
3 | 


7- Suppoſe x == 


— 


8. Suppoſe x = 


a2 —_hþh? 


9. Suppoſe x == - 


On AB (Vg. 2,) == a, deſcribe a 
by c 
ſemicircle, and therein ſet off AC == 8. Since the triangle ACB 


1 rectangular 3 CB Vai. Let CB=ms then will x 


==; conſequently, c: : M: x. 
c | 
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cg co 
Seek —, and let f — = þ; then 


a A 


af+bc 
fa ar A 
— +: —=h; then will bc + af =6bh. Hence, x = 
b | . 
a2 ＋ A 
== —. Find betwixt AC Dc, (fig. 33) and CB=4, a 
h | 


to. Suppoſe x = 


Fa 
Say, 6:4 ::: —; and let 
b 


bh 


mean proportional CP=y/ cd. Let CE =a; then will DE 


nn * 
= Va* +cd. Call this m; then will x = 7 conſequently, 


„: mi: m: x. n ; 

To conjrruft a quadratic equation geometrically. Since quadratic 
equations may be reduced to ſimple ones, thoſe may lizewiſe be cen— 
flrufted trom the methods already lad down : for it the equation be 
pure, X* ab; then will a: x::x: M here fore we ſhall find 
Xx , it between ACD a, and BC ==6, we find a mean 
propor mal DC. It the equation be adfected, x* + a x =b*; 
then will x 4a VIA; that is, either x = 4 a+ 
Via* +42; or, x=Viat +3: = 3 0, "OC +#=+4{ a+ 
Va, or A- VIA =. 

Ine whole myſtery, therefore, of conſirufting quadratics comes 
to this: that the value of V4a* +62, aid alſo the value of 
* 142 — 4, be found; both of which are ſhewn in the pre- 
c.ding article. Por, if in the reQangular triangle (g. 1,) AB 
Ia, and BC==6; then will ACS 1a? ＋ *. But if on 
ABS fig. 2.) be deſcribed a ſemiciicle; and therein applied 
AC==b; CBS Ni- , as was ſhewn in the article pre- 
ceding. Ste CURVE. 

1o cenſtruct cubie and biquadratic equations. The roots of any 
equation may be determined by the interſections of a ſtrait line with 
a curve of the ſame dimenſions as the equation; or by the in— 
terſections of any two curves whole indices multiplied by each 


other give a product equal to the index of the propoled equa- 
tion. 


Thus, the roots of a biquadratic equation may be determined 
by the interſection of two conic ſections; for the equation by 
which the ordinates {rom the four points in which theſe conic ſec- 
tions may cut ene another can be determined will ariſe to four di- 
mentions, and the conic ſections may be aſſumed in ſuch a manner, 
as to make this equation coincide with any propoſed biquadratic: ſo 
that the ordinates from theſe four interſeEtions will be equal to the 
roots of the propoſed biquadratic. : | 

It one of the interſections of the conic ſection falls upon the axis; 
then one of the ordinates vaniſhes, and the equation by which tleſe 
ordinates are determined will then be of three dimenſions only, or 
a Cubic ; to which = propoſed cubic equation may be accommo- 
dated. So that the three remaining ordinates will be the three 
roots of that propoſed cubic. The conic ſections for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be ſuch as are molt eaſily deſcribed. The circle may 
be one, and the parabola is uſually aſſumed for the other. 

Let APE (Plate 28, fig. 40.) be the common Apollonian para- 
bola. Take on it's axis the line AB == half of it's parameter. 
Let C be any point in the plane of the parabola, and from it as a 
center deſcribe with any radius CP, a circle meeting the parabola 
in P. Let PM, C D, be perpendiculars on the axis in M and D, 
and let C N, parallel to the axis, meet PM in N. 

Then will always CP;=CNqg+NPg(47E.1). 

Put CP==&, the parameter of the parabola==b, AD ==c, 
DC==,AM==r May: | 


Then Clemons: Nas us; and r 


S4. (x dis the difference of x and c indefinitely, which ever 
of the two is greateit.). That is, æ * & 2c c2 +y2 = 2dy +47 


== 42, But, from the nature of the parabola, „ = x, and x2 = 
4 


5 ſubſtituting therefore theſe values for x * and x, it will be, 
2 . 


05 * : +35: z2dy dn — a? =o. 
2 

by 63, y* K N £2d4b2 Xy+e? +4* -a NB 
Wo. Which may repreſent any biquadratic equation that wants 
the ſecond term; ſince ſuch values may be found for a, 3, c, and , 
by comparing this with any propoſed biquadratic, as to make them 
coincide, And then the ordinates from the points P, P, P, P, on. 
the axis will be equal to the roots of that propoſed biquadratic, 
And this may be done, though the parameter of the parabola 
(viz. b,) be given: that is, if you have a parabola already made or 
given, by it alone you may refolvg all biquadratic equations, and 
you will only need to vary the center of your circle and it's ra- 


Or, multiplying 


dius. 


If the circle deſcribed from the center C paſs through the vertex 
A, (fig. 41,) then CPS CAN CDT AD, that is, 


a dn en; and the lait term of the biquadratic (ca 4 —az) 


will vaniſh ; therefore, dividing the reſt by y, there ariſes the cubic, 


aN Kad =0. Let the cubic equation pro- 

poſed to be reſolved be)“ + py + r oO. Compare the terms of 

theſe two equations, and you will have & 2b / —= = p, and 
b 


r 
+ 245 r, or, c= -, and d==+ 


2 26 2 <2 
7K 


- [389 


a =: 2 
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4. „ 


| which you have this conſtruction of the cubic y** Xt pyXr==o, other foreign countries of any conſiderable trade; to fac ili 
by mam of any given parabola AP E. ; diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the merchants of the natio OD 
From the point B take in the axis (forward if the equation has —p, heſe commiſſions are never granted to perſons, as c * 
| French nation, under the age ot thirty ycars. Wh wel ys Of the 
but backwards, if þ is poſitive) the line BD == — ; then raiſe the is vacant, the moſt ancient of the deputies of the natie , 
diſcharge the function thereof, till the vacancy be filled u 3 are to 
N 1 7 The conjuls are to keep up a correſpondence with n theking, 
perpendicular D C = „and from C, deſcribe a circle paſſing of England reliding in the courts whercon their cn Miniſters 
2b? Their buſineſs is, to ſupport the commerce and intcreſt Al. 
through the vertex A, mecting the parabola in P, ſo ſhall the or- tion; to diſpoſe of the ſums given, and the preſents wy the na. 
dinate PM be one of the roots of the cubic * tpy tr ==0. 4 lords and principals of places; to obtain their protection to the 
The o;iinatcs that ſtand on the ſame ſide of the axis with the vent the inſults of the natives on the merchants of th and pre. 
center C, ate n gativs or affirmative, according as the laſt term v 1s There are allo conſuls of other nations eſtabliſhed in Foy 22 
negative or affirmative ; and thele ordinates have always contrary eſpecially French and Dutch. Avant, 
ſigns that ſtand on different tides ot the axis. Ihe roots are found Costs alſo denote judges elected among merchants and d 
of the ſame value, only they have contrary ſigns, when r is poſitive as in ports and trading towns, chiefly in France; to terminate calers 
when it is negative; the ſecond term of the equation being wanting. and on the ſpot, without any proceſs, ſuch differences and gp, 
For a farther account of the confirudtin of ſuch equations, lee as may ariſe relating to their - merchandiſes, bills of exc 
Maclaurin's Algebra, part iti. chap. 3. De la Hire's — other articles of commerce. ; Se, And 
des Equations Analytiques, Marquis de I'Hoſpital Sect. Con. lib. ix. „The firſt juriſdiction of conſuls eſtabliſhed in France, is th 
However, the intent of theſe gecmetrical conſtructians is more rea- IJ holouſe; the edict of whole eltabliſhment bears date 15 49 So A 
dily anſwered by the method of extracting roots by APPROXIM A- the reign of King Henry II. that of Paris followed . 5 a 
TiO0N. Refer to the Syſtem of ARITHMETIC, p. 212. afterwards. By degrees they were eitablithed in moſt of the 72 
CoxsrRUc rio, in grammar, the connecting the words of a de rable tradin towns in foreign countries, er 
ſentence according to the rules of the language. CONSUL ATION, in law, a writ, whereby a cauſe former 
Cunſtruction is either ſimple or figurative, according as the parts removed by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court to the line 
of the diſcourſe are placed in their natural order, or recede from court, is returned thither again. ings 
that ſimplicity, when ſhorter and more elegant expreſſions are uſcd If the judges of the king's court, upon comparing the hg 
than the natnre of it affords. with the ſuggeſtion of the party, find the ſu-geltion faiſe, ye . 
The conſtruction of words, called ſyntax, is diſtinguiſhed into || proved ; and therefore the cauſe to bz wrongtully calle. {om wy 
two parts, concord and regimen. See SYNTAX, CONCORD, and court- chriſtian; then, upon ſuch deliberation, or confultetica, hes 
REGIMEN. decree it to be returned again, and the writ obtained ltercon Land 
The e:n/truftion is generally more ſimple, eaſy, and direct, in || A conſultation, FRY 
the modern tongues than in the ancient: we have very few of thoſe CONSUMMATION, the end, - period, or completion, of a8 
inverſions which occaſion ſo much embarraſſment and obſcurity in work. Thus, we ſay, the conſummation of all things Pra 
the Latin. the end of the world. By the incarnation, all the prophecies a. 
CONSUALES ld, in Roman antiquity, the ſame with C1Rz ſaid to be conſummated. 50 
CENSES Judi; which ſee, and alſo CiRcus. Conſummution of marriage denotes the laſt act of marriage, which 
CONSUALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival inſtituted by Ro- makes it's 2ccompliſhment ; or the moſt intimate union between 
mulus, who, in the time of the rape of the Sabine virgins, found the married pair. N 
an altar under- ground, dedicated to the god Conſus, that is, Nep- CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word of very extenſive Gn. 
tune. They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, and, nitication, implies all diſorders that bring any decay or walle vp9n 
during the celcbration, the horſes and alſes were crowned with the conſtitution, . 
flowers, and a mule was ſacrificed to that God. Phyſicians divide it into ſeveral kinds, according to the variety of 
Servius ſays, the conſualia fell on the 13th of Auguſt. Plutarch it's cauſes, as univerſal or ſcorbutic conſuniptien, where itariſcs trom 
laces them on the 18th, and the old Roman calendar on the 21ſt a cacochymia, or ſcorbutic habit; and puimonic co funtticn, whe 
of that month. | it ariſes from ſome cauſe in the lungs, properly cal! 1 a pbthijix. | 
CONSUBSTANTIAL, among divines, a term denoting ſome- A conſumplion may either be hereditary, nawral, or 2ccid{ntal. Ia 
thing of the ſame ſ:b{lance with another. Thus the orthodox the firſt caſe, the taint is originally fixed in the conſtitution of the 


believe the Son of God to be conſubſtuntial with the Father, The || embrys, and interwoven with it's firlt principles of life. A natural 
word che, conſulftantial, was firſt adopted by the fathers of the conſumpti:n may proceed from the {traitneſs of the Hara, or a par- 


council of Antioch and Nice, to exprels the orthodox doctrine ticular ill formation in ſome of the principal w7ſcera ; and the laſt 
more preciſely, and to {:rve as a barrier and precaution againſt the ſpecics, called allo ſymptomatic conſuumptions, derive their orivin 
errors and ſubtilties of the Arians, who owned every thing except trom, or in ſome ſort depend upon, various diſtempers; as, 1. A 
the conſubſtantiality. conſumption ariling from a gonorrhea, or a fluzr albu;, it it be con- 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a term uſed by thoſe of the Lu- || firmed, and hath been of a long ſtanding, is very difficult to cute: 
theran perſuaſion, to expreſs their belicf of our Saviour being if it be recent, the running is to be ſtopped with great caution ; and 
preſent in the elements along with the bread and wine in the the hectical heats, if any, are to be allayed by means of a milk diet, 
euchariſt. or the chaly beate mineral waters. 2. A conſumpticn from abſcellss 

The divines of that profeſſion maintain, that, after conſecration, and ulcers, in which caſe the ulcer muſt be ſcalonably healed with 
the body And blood of our Saviour are ſubſtantially preſent, together the uſe of internals as well as externals ; internal balſamics tmuſt be 
with the ſubſtance of the bread and wine, which is called conjul/tan- en and the greateſt care taken after the cure of the ulcer, 
tiation or impanatian. See LUTHERANISM and IMPANATION, eit a pulmonary conſumption ſhould follow, whercfore iſſues are to by 


CONSUETUDINIBUS & ſerv:t:zs, in law, is a writ which lies made, and the uſe of ballamics continued, with a milk diet and mi- 


againſt a tenant that deforces a lord of his rent and fervice due. neral waters. 3. A conſumption from giving ſuck. The infant isto 

CONSUL, among the ancient Romans, was the chief magiltrate be weaned in time, and the nurſe is to ule a diet that viel: good 
of the common-wealth. nouriſhment ; and if a hectic diſpoſition requires it, a milk diet and 

Two conſuls were choſen every year in the Campus Martins, by chalybeate waters. 4. A ſcrophulous conſumption, which is known 
the people allembled in the Comitia centuriata. In the firſt times by the glandulous tumours in the outward parts of the body, and 
of the republic, no man could pretend to this dignity, but fuch as trom the trequent returns of ſore eyes and the itch. For the cute, 
were of a patrician family; but afterwards the people obtained, unleſs there is an obſtruction of the liver attended with a dropiy, 
that one of the . ſhould be elected from among them. A chalybcate waters muit be drank a conſiderable time in ſummer. In 
conſul was commonly choſen at 43 years of age, but this was not winter, gums and ballamics mult be taken; and in the ſpring, 2 
always obſerved: beſides, 1t was requilite he ſhould have ſerved diet-drin with millepedes and antiſcrophulous and pectoral ingte- 
other offices, as that of quæſtor, ædile, and prætor; and yet this dients. Opiates ſhould not be given but in caſes of necelhty. 5. 
condition was no better obſerved than the firſt; for Pompey had A ſcorbutic conſumption, the principal dis gnoſtics of which are, an 
never been prætor nor quæſtor when he obtained the conſulſhip. eruption of ſpots dif poſed here and there throughout the whole ſkin, 

Their authority and power was of very great extent, ſo long as almoſt a continual diſcharge of a vilcid faline pres From the jugular 
the common- wealth ſubſiſted. They were the head of the ſenate : glands, eſpecially in the morning; and an exriceration and exten 
they commanded the armies, and were ſupreme judges of the dif- ation of the Jaws. The cure of this diſeaſe differs from the general 
ferences between the citizens; but as they had made ſome abuſe method in the following particulars : opiates are always noxigus; 
of this power, it was allowed by the Valerian law for the party the pectoral medicines ſhould be ſuch as incide and cleanſe; they 
ag rieved to appeal from their tribunal to the people, eſpecially in ſhould likewiſe be blended with antiſcorbutics, as water-crclies, c. 
caſes where the life of a citizen was concerned. and ſteel is alſo uſeful, unleſs the diſeaſe is too far advanced. b. 

Under the emperors, conſul was little more than an honourable An aſthmatic conſumption, tor which there is nothing better than 3 


title, and at laſt it became abſolutely extinct in the time of Julti- fine, thin, wholeſome air; and when this dileate proceeds from a 
nian. From the eſtabliſhment of the republic to the conſulate of || convullive aſthma, harts-horn drops will be of ſervice, 7. A cc. 
Baſil, that is, from the year of Rome 244 to the year of Rome ſumption proceeding from hypochondriac and hylteric affect! ns in 
; 1294, the years were accounted by the conſuls ; but after that period | which, belides the general method of cure, anti-hyſteric 5 mult be 
the time was computed by the years of the emperors reigns and the 1 8. A conſumption proceeding from the green-lickne!s and a 
indictions. | uppreſſion of the menſes, with many others, have nothing peculiar 


| . . : Tf 

In the middle-age, we find the word conſul uſed for comes, and in the manner of their cure, but what relates to the primary diſcass 

raconſul or 2 for vicecomes or viſcount, as is obſerved by and a phthifis in general. Sce PHTHIS1S, DIABETES, DLARRHUA 
Spelman and De Marca. 1 &c. | 3 3 

ConsUL, at preſent, is uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue of a CoxnSUMPTION is alſo a diſeaſe incident to horſes, conſiſting in 4 

commiſſion from the king, and other princes, in the ports and fac- walte of muſcular fleſh, attended with a flow fever. Bleeding un 


tories of the Levant, on the coaſts of Africa, Barbary, Spain, and ſmall quantities is recommended : mercuria! purges, and a purer 
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native cinnabar, gum guatacum and nitre, of each one pound, in 
* janity of an ounce t ice a day: ſpring grals and ſalt marſhes 
* I of vreat ſervice when there is any proſpect of a recovery. 
"CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or body, is made to 

\ another, and the parts that do thus touch are call«d the points 
28 « of contuct. The cantudt of two ſpherical bodies, and of a 
ks wth the circumference of a circle, 15 only in one point, 
AR OXTACT, angle 5f, is the angle HELM { Plate 168, fig. 10,) 
bed by the arch of a circle ML, with the tangent H L, at the 

Jace of the c. ; : | 

Fuclid demonttrates, that the right line HL, ſtanding perpendi- 
cular on the radius C L, touches the circle only in one point: nor 
can there be ary otlier right line drawn between the TANGENT and 

4" 

1 the angle of contact is Jeſs than any reQilinear one; and 
the angle of the ſemicircle between the radius CL, and the arch 
ML, 1s greater than any reQtilinear acute angle. | 

CONTAGION, nan, or the communicating, or transfer- 
ring, a diſeaſe from one body to andther. i : 

Contngiong in ſome diſcaſes, is only effected by an immediate con- 
tact, or totteh: as the macdnets of a dog, which 18 communicated by 
biting ; and the poiſon of the pox, which is tranſmitted from the 
infected perſon in the act of copulation. In others, it is conveyed 
by inf-ctcd clothes; as the itch, In others, the contagion is tranſ- 
mitted through the air to a great diſtance, by means of ſteams, or 
effluvia, exſpiring trom thc lick; as in the PLAGUE, and otticr 
peltilential diit-mpers : in which cale, the air is even ſaid to be con- 
tagions, i. e. tull of contagious particles, 125 

In viſiting an infected patient's apartment, it is beſt not to eat or 
drink, nor t. {waltlow one's [pittle. After returning home from a 
viſit of this kind, it is always proper to wath one's hands avd mouth 
with vinegar and water; to change clothes, hanging the former in 
the air, and then to drink ſome warm liquor, as tea of ſcordium, 
ſage, or other herbs of that kind, or, in their place, coffee; for 
this opens the pores ; and if any ſmall quantity of the peſtilent al 
virus ſhould have mixed itſelf with the blood, expel it by a gentle 

r{piration. It may be alſo of great atliſtance to all abut the ſick, 
for preventing them from being infected, tO hold tr-quentty {punges 
dipt in vinegar to their noſes, and frequently to ſprinkle vinegar on 
a red hot iron, in the room, to correct and mend the air, and to 
ſmoke tobacco. See EPIDEMICAL. 

CONTARA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
plan; v hich produces the faba andi Ignatii, or St. Ignatius's bean. 

CONTAKII, in antiquity, a kind of horſemen, whoſe chief ar- 
mour was the cantus, a kind of long {pear, 

CON'TEMPLATION, an act of the mind, whereby it applies 
itſelf to conſider, reflect on, and admire, the wonderiul works of 
God, nature, &Cc. 

CoxTEMPLATION, among myſtic divines, is defined a ſimple, 
amorous view of God as preſent to the ſoul ; and is ſaid to conſiſt in 
acts ſo ſimple, ſo direct, lo uniform and peaceful, that there is no- 
thing for the mind to take hold of, whereby to diſtinguiſh it. Sce 
MvsTic. 


CON TEMPORARY, or COTEMPORARY, a perſon, or thing, 


of the ſame time, or that exiſted in the ſame age, with another. 
Socrates, Plato, and Ariitophanes, were contemporaries : the beſt 
hiſtories are thoſe of contemporary authors. 

*CONTEMPT, in law, is diſobedience to the rules and orders 
of a court, which has power to puniſh ſuch offence; and a man 
may be imprifoned for a ce, done in court, but not for a can— 
tempt out of court, or for private abuſe, 

CONTENT MENT, in our old law-books, a term of different 
import; being ſometimes uſed for credit, or countenance ; and, at 
other times, for ine maintenance proper for each perſon, according 
to his rank a q condition in the commonwealth. 

CONTENT, in mathematics, a term frequently uſed for the 
capacity of a veſſel, or the area of ſpace; or the quantity of any 
matter, or ſpace, included in certain bounds. The c nt of a tun 
of round TIMBER is 43 ſolid feet. A load of hewn timber contains 
50 cubic fect: in a foot of timber are contained 1728 cubic or 
ſquare inches, and as often as 1728 inches are contained in a piece 
of timber, be it round, or ſquare ; ſo many feet of timber are con- 
tained in the piece. 

In gauging, the gallon for beer and ale is allowed to contain 282 
cubic inches, and the wine gailon 231; the gallon of dry meaſure 
272. See GAUGING. 

CON LENTIOUS zuriſdi&im, in law, denotes a court which 
has power todecide differences between contending parties. 

The lords jullices, judges, &c. have a contentious juriſdiction; 
but the lords of the treaſury, the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, &c. 
have none, being merely judges of accounts and tranſactions. 

CONTESTATIO he, a general aſſertion that the plaintiff hath 
no ground of action, which ailertion is afterwards extended and 
maintained in his plea. 

CONTEXT, among divines and critics, that part of ſcripture, 
or of a writing, that precedes and follows the text. 


In order to have the full ſenſe of the text, the context ſhould be 
regarded. 


CONTEXTURE, a word often uſed in ſpeaking both of the 
works of nature and art, and denotes the diſpoſition and union of 
the conſtituent parts with reſpect to each other. | 

CONTIGNATION, in the ancient architecture, the art of 
laying RAFTERS together, and particularly FLOORING. 


CONTIGUITY, in geometry, 1s when the ſuriace of one body 
touches that of another. Sce ConTINU1TY. 


c CONTIGUOUS, a relative term, expreſſive of things diſpoſed 
9 near each other, that they join their ſurfaces, or touch. 
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CoxnTIGUOUS angles, in geometry, ſuch as have one leg common 
in each angle, and are ſometimes called adjoining angles, in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe produced by continuing their legs through the 
point of contact, which are called oppolite or vertical angles. See 
ANGLE. 

CONTINENCE, in ethics, a moral virtue, by which we reſiſt 
concupilcence, and thereby gain a victory over ourſelves. 

CON TINENT, in general, an appellation given to things con- 
tinned without intermifhon ; fuch as, a continent fever, &c. 

CONTINENT, in geography, a great extent of land, not inter- 
ſeed by ſeas, in contradiſtinRicn to iſland, peninſula, &c. 

Late navigators count four c-ntinents, of which there arc but two 
well known. "The firſt comprehends Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 
The ſecond is the new czntinent, called America. The third, or 
northern continent, comprehends Greenland, the lands of Spitzberg, 
Nova Zembla, and the lands of Jeſſo. The fourth comprehends 
New Guinea, New Zealand, New Holland, and ſeveral others hi- 
therto little known. Some authors think the two firſt -97/i1nents are 
in reality only one, imagining the northern paits of Tartary to join 
with thoſe of North America, 

CoxTINENT cauſe of adiitemper, that upon which the difeafe de- 
pends ſo immediately, that it continues fo long as that remains, and 
no longer. Thus a ſtone in the bladder may be the continent cauſe of 
a {ſuppreſſion of urine, 

CoNnTINENT fever, that which proceeds to a criſis without either 
intermillion or remiſſion, Ste SYNOCHUS, 

CONTINGENCY #f lead, is uſed ior proximity of blood. 

CONTINGENT, ſomethiug caſua! or uncertain. Hence, 

CoNTI+GENT, ſuture, in logie, denotes a conditional event, 
which may or may not happen, according as circumſtances fall out. 

CONTINGENT is alſo a term of relation for the quota which falls 
to any perton upon a divilion. Thus each prince in Germany, in 
time of war, is to furniſh ſo many men, fo much money and amuni- 
tion, for his contingent, 

CoxNTI+GENT uſe, in law, is an uſe limited in a conveyance of 
ends which may or may not happen to velt, according to the con- 
tingency mentioned in the limitation of the uſe. | 

Cox IN remainder, is when an eſtate is limited to take place 
at a time to come, on an uncertain event. 

CONTINGENT /egacy, is a legacy depending on the life of the le- 
gatee. It it be left to any perſon when, or if, he attains the age of 
21, and he dies before that time, it is a lapſed legacy; but if it is left 
to be paid before he attains that age, it is a veſted legacy; ad if the 
legatee dies, his repreſentatives ſhall receive it out of the teſtator's 
eſtate at the time when it would have become payable, had the lega- 
tee lived. 

CONTINGENT Iine, in dialling, is a line that croſſes the ſubſtyle 
at right angles. ; 

CON TIN GEN TS, in mathematics, ſometimes denate tangents. 

CONTINUAL preportiznals. In a feries of quantities, when 
the arſt is to the ſecond as the ſecond to the thiid, and the third to 
the fourth, and the fourth to the fifth, &c. they are called cantinube 

roportionals. ; 

CONTINUANCE, in law, is the continuing of a cauſe in court 
by an entry made for that purpole upon the records there. 

CoNnTINUANCE of @ writ, or action, is it's holding in force from 
one term to another, in a cafe where the theriff has not returned, or 
executed, a former writ iſſued out in the ſame action. 

CONTINUANCE F affiſe. Sce Assisk. 

CONTINUANDO, in law, a term uſed where a plaintiff would 
recover damages tor feveral treſpaſſes in the ſame action. 

To avoid multiplicity of ſuits, a perſon may, in one action of treſ- 
paſs, recover damages for many treſpailes committed, by laying the 
lame to be done with a continuands. 

CON IT INUATO, in muſic, eſpecially the vocal kind, fignites 
to continue or hold on a ſound in an equal {irength or manner, or to 
continue a movement in an equal degree of time all the way. 


CONTINUED or cine 


ao fever, ſuch a fever as is attended 
with exacerbations and flight remifions, but no intermiſſions. 

CONTINUED, or toro gh baſs, in muſic, is that which continues 
to play conſtantly, both during the recitatives, and to ſuſtain the 
chorus. Sce CHORUS. 

CONTINUED pr-p9rtion, in arithmetic, is that where the conſe- 
quent of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſecond ; 
as 4:8: 8: 16, in contradiſtinction to difcrete proportion. Sce 
DisSCRETE. 

CONTINUITY, is defined, by ſome ſchoolmen, the immediate 
coheſion of parts in the ſame quantum; by others, a mode of body 
wherel.y it's extremitics become one; and by others, a ſtate of body 
r:\uſting from the mutual implication of it's parts. There are tuo 
kinds of cantmuty, mathematical and phyſical. The firſt is merely 
Imaginary, lince it ſuppoles real or phy ſical parts where there are 
none. h 

Phyſical continuity is that ſtate of two or more particles, in which 
their parts are ſo mutually unplicated, as to conſtitute one uninter- 
rupted quantity or cxtinuum. The ſchoolmen again divide it into 
two other forts of continuity, as, 1. Homogeneous continuity, that 
where our ſenſes cannot perceive the bounds or extremes of the 
parts; and this agrees to air, water, metals, &. 2. Heterogencouus 
continuity, where the extremities of certain parts are indeed perceived 
by the ſenſes, yet, at the ſame time, the parts are obſerved to be 
linked cloſely to each other, either in virtue of their ſituation or 
figure, &c. and this is chictly attributed to the bodies of plants and 


animals. 


In medicine and ſurgery, wounds, ulcers, fractures, &c. are ex- 
preſſed by the phraſe /i continuz, or ſolution of continuity. 
CONTINUO, in the Italian muſic, is ſometimes apphed to 


baſe, 
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lalſo, to ſignify the thorough baſs; as bafſ9 continus is the continual, 
or thorough baſs. It is ſometimes marked in mulic books by the 
letters B, bo 

CoxTixvo is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of harmony mentioned by 
Julius Pollux, and winch, ſays Zarlino, anſwers to the perpetual 
burden of our bag-pipes, which now and then mult be harmonious. 

CONTINUUM, or CoxnTINUED guantity, in phyſics, denotes 
a quantity, or co-extenſion, whoſe parts are not divided, but joined 
and connected together; ſo as to leave no room to determine where 
one begins, and another ends, 

In a critical ſenſe, we ſay, there ought to be a continuity, i. e. a 
connection between the parts of a diſcourſe, 

In the epic poem, particularly, the action ſhould have a continuity 
in the narration, though the events, or incidents, be not continued. 
As ſoon as ever the poet has opened his ſubject, and brought his per- 
ſons on the ſtage, the action is to be continued to the end; every 
character muſt be at work, and no ſuch thing as an idle perſon to 
be ſeen. | 

CONTOBABDITES, a ſect in the ſixth century, who allowed 
of no biſhops. Their firſt leader was Severus of Antioch, who was 
ſucceeded by John the grammarian, ſurnamed Philoponus, and one 
Theodoſius; whoſe followers were alſo called Theodoſians. 

CONTOPEC TE, (of uro, pole, and wyrro;, compatrt,) in 
antiquity, a ſort of artiſts who ſupported a pole on their foreheads ſo 
firmly, that boys could play, dance, and wreſtle together on it. 

CONTOR, or CoNxnDORE, a bird of Peru, ſaid to be the largeſt 
in the world. With it's wings expanded, it meaſures ſixteen Let 
from the tip of the one to the other; a ſingle feather of it is four 
feet two inches long; it's beak is ſtrong enough to tear off the hide, 
and rip up the bowels of an ox. TWo of them will deſtroy a bull. 

CON TORSION, the action of twiſting, or wreſting, a mem- 
ber of the body out of it's natural ſituation. 

Rope-dancers accuſtam themſelves to contorfions of their limbs 
from their youth, to render the fibres of their articulations lax, and 
ſupple, for all kinds of poſtures. 

CONTORSION, in medicine, has many ſignifications. Firſt, the 
iliac paſſion is thus called; ſecondly, an incomplete diſlocation is 
thus named, when a bone is partly forced from it's articulation ; 
thirdly, a diſlocation of the vertebra of the back ſideways, or crook- 
odoels of theſe vertebræ, are called contorfions of them; fourthly, a 
diſorder of the head is thus called, in which it is drawn toward one 
ſide, either by a ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles on the ſame 
ſide, or a pally of their antagoniſt muſcles on the other. 

i EON R, outline ; that which terminates and defines a 
ure. 
A great part of the ſkill of the painter conſiſts in managing the 
contours. 

The contour of a figure makes what we call the draught, or de- 
ſign. The contour of a face, the Italian painters ordinarily call the 
lineaments of it. ; 

CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed when beaſts are repreſen- 
ted ſtanding, or running, with their faces to the ſiniſter-ſide of the 
eſcutcheon ; they being * ſuppoſed to look to the dexter- ſide, 
unleſs it be otherwiſe expreſſed. 8 

CONTOURNIATED, a term applied, among antiquaries, to 


a kind of medallions which have a broad riſing rim on each ſide; 


and figures that have ſcarce any relievo, in compariſon with the true 


medallions. 

This ſort of work ſeems to have had it's origin in Greece, and to 
have been appropriated to honour the memories of great men; prin- 
cipally, thoſe who had borne away the prize at the ſolemn games; 
ſuch are thoſe remaining of Homer, Solon, Eucttd, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Apollonius Tyaneus, and ſeveral a let, whole victorics 


are expreſſed on them by palms and chariots, either hig, or qua- 


drige. 

CONTRA apertura, in ſurgery, a counter opening. This is 
ſometimes very neceſſary in wounds made by puncture or a bullet, 
in order to diſcharge whatever is contained in the wound, and pre- 
vent it's growing fiſtulous. 

Cox TRA formam collationis, is a writ that lies where a man has 
given lands, in perpetual alms, to a religious houſe, hoſpital, ſchool, 
or the like, and the governor, or managers, have alienated the lands, 
contrary to the intention of the donor. 

Cox rRA formam feoffamentt, is a writ for a tenant, who is in- 
feoffed by the lord's charter, to make certain ſuit and ſervice to his 
court ; and is afterwards diſtrained for more than 1s contained 
therein. 

ConTRaA formam flatuti, is the uſual concluſion of every indict- 
ment, &c. laid on an offence created by ſtatute. 

CONTRABAND, in commerce, a prohibited commodity ; or, 
a merchandize vgs oy or ſold, imported or exported, in prejudice, 
and contrary, to the laws and ordinances of a ſtate, or the public 
prohibitions of the ſovereign. 

The word comes from the Italian contrabando, of contra and bands, 
q. d. contrary to edict, or publication of prohibition. Conſult ſyſ- 
tem of Commercial Law. 

CONTRACT, in a general ſenſe, a mutual conſent of two or 
more parties, who voluntarily promiſe and oblige themſelves to do 
ſomething, pay a certain ſum, or the like. All donations, ex- 
changes, leaſes, &c. are ſo many different contracts. 

ConTRACT, in common law, an agreement or bargain between 
two or more perſons with a legal conſideration or cauſe; as where 
a perſon ſells goods, &c. to another for 2 ſum of money : or co- 
venants, in conſideration of a certain ſum, or an annual rent, to 

ant a leaſe of a meſſuage, &c. 

ConTRACT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing, which 
ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, and the obligation paſſed 
between the parties. 
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in PRIVATION ; nor in eſſence and kind, as in CONTRAR1ETY, 


_ ticular, which conſtitutes the oppoſition of quantity; one affirma- 


is to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the third is to the firſt: 


Cox rRACT, uſurious, is an agreement t 2 
. , jy 8: 0 f 
money than the laws allow. * in naa 
ConTRACT), in marriage: The Romaniſts diſti 
contraft, which is the conſent of the parties, from 
which 1s the benediction of the prieſt. Thoſe contra 
null and void, which the law prohibits ; ſuch as, 
gout, 55 &c. 
ONTRACTILE force, that property or power : 
tain bodies, whereby, when ee — err 7 58 
themſelves up again to their former dimenſions. 0 draw 
CONTRACTION, in grammar, is the reducing of tw 
bles into one, as can't for cannot, ſhould'ſt for ſhouldeſt 2 (ylla. 
a The French have 5 a kind of contraction ſomething like © wh 
they pronounce /outler, bailler, pan, &c. inſtead of oY 
paony Kc: 8 | : ; Jander, kali, 
ONTRACTION, in logic, a fort of reduction, wh i 
abridged, or brought — leſs compaſs. 5 ings 
CoxTRACTI1ON, in phylics, the diminiſhing the extent or di 
ſions of a body, or the cauſing it's parts to approach nearer 88 
other, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to diſatation or in 
CoNnTRACTION is frequently uſed by anatomilts to ex iſs 6 
ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an aſſemblage of fibres, when windy 
As paralytic diſorders generally p oceed from too great a "my 
the fibres in the part affected ; to, on the other hand, convullic we 
and ſpaſms proceed from a præternatural cantractian of the part — 
vulſed. Sce MusCLE, and Fi BRE. n 
CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, where; 
one mag is found diametrically oppoſite to another, 4 75 
The ſchoolmen uſually define it, oppofitio inter ens, & non-ens, me 
dio carens: where, by ens, and 19n-ens, are underſtood any two wy 
tremes, whereof one aſfirms, and the other denies ; and it is ſaid to 
be medio carens, to diſtinguiſh it from the other ſpecies of compoß 
tion ; the extremes, here, neither agreeing in ſubject, as is the caſe 


nguiſh the civi 
the ſacrament 
ets are ſaid to be 
of minors, reli. 


are 


CON TRADICTOR, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who has a title 
to contradict or gainſay. 

An inventory of the goods of a minor ſhould be made in preſence 
of his guardian or truſtee, he being the legal cantradictar. A decree 
againſt the farmer has no effect on the landloxd, the firſt not being 
the legitimate cntradictor. 

CONTRADICTORY propyfitrons, in logic, are ſuch as differ 


both in quality and quantity, one being univerſal, and the cther par- 


tive, and the other negative, which makes the oppoſition in quality: 
thus, A. Every vine is a tree. O. Some vine is not a tree, Theſe 
can never be both true, and both falſe at the ſame time. To this 
it is neceſſary that the one deny, and the other affirm, the ſame thing 
of the ſame ſubject, conſidered in the fame circumſtances, every 
thing Raving always it's own eſſence. This logicians expreſs by 
affirmare, & negare idem, de eodem, eee idem. If two univerſals 
differ in quality, they are contradictory ; as, A. Every vine is a tre. 
E. No vine is a tree. Thole can never be both true together, but 
they may be both falſe. If two particular propoſitions differ in qua- 
lity only, they are ſubcontradifory; as, J. Some wine is a tree. O. 
Same wine is not a tree. "Theſe may be both true together, but they 
can never be both falſe. There are likewiſe contradifory propoſi- 
tions on an individual, which are called ſingle contradictories ; 25, 
Peter is juſt, Peter is not juſt. Now in ſuch as theſe, Peter mult be 
conſidered at the ſame time, without which they may be both true; 
ſince there was a time wherein Peter was juſt, and wherein he was 
not, 
Seeming contradifories is when the members of a period quite dif- 
agree in appearance and found, but perfely agree and are conſiſtent 
in ſenſe: thus, 


« Cowards die many times before their death; 
« The valiant never taſte of death but once.” SHAKESPEARE. 


CONTRA-FISSURE, in ſurgery, a kind of fracture, or fiſſure, 
in the cranium, which ſometimes happens on the {ide oppolite to 
that which received the blow; or at leaſt, at ſome diſtance from it. 

The molt certain ſymptoms of a contra-fiſſure are vehement pains, 
vomitings, vertigo, noiſe in the ears, &c. If theſe happen, and no 
fracture or depreſſion of the cranium be found, where the wound was 
received, there is a ſuſpicion of a contra-fiſſure, eſpecially if the pa- 
tient is apt to point to that part. 

If the ſymptoms be by intervals, or not to a great degree, 0r there 
be reaſon to believe the fiſſure to have reached only through one of 
the tables, it is ſufficient to bore down to the %, and dreſs with 
balſamic medicines ; but where any violent ſymptoms come ol, 
which demonſtrate an extravaſation of blood in the cavity of the ca- 
nium, the trepan is to be called for without delay. See 'T REPAN:- 

CONTRA-HARMONICAL proportion, in arithmetic, 15 that 


relation of three terms, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecon 


thus, 3, 5 , and 6, are numbers contra-harmonically proportional, lor 
1 PCH 2X : 
CONTRA-INDICATION, in medicine, an indication which 
forbids that to be done, which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe poll 
out: as if, in the cure of a diſeaſe, a vomit was judged proper 5 ' 
the patient be ſubje& to a vomiting of blood, it is a ſuthcient contra 
indication as to it's exhibition. Sce INDICATION. 
CONTRALTO, in muſic, a term uled by the Italians for tw 
haut-contres, becauſe they play contrary to each other. vec Haut 
Cox RE. | 
CONTTRAMANDATIO placiti, in law-books, ſignifies à be. 
ſpiting, or giving the defendant further time to anſwer z or, an 825 
parlance, or countermanding of what was ſormerly ordered. dee 
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| CONTRAMANDA CUM, a lawful excuſe, which the deſen- 
dant, by his attorney, alledgeth for himſelf, to ſhew that the plaintiff 
has 15 cauſe to complain, ft dies placit: fit cinlramandatus. 11 Hen. . 

' D. 

* ONTRAMURE, in fortification, an outwall, built about the 
ON TRARII TY, that which denominates two things con!/rary 
wy — in this, that one of the terms imports a nega- 
tion of the other, either mediately or immediately ; ſo that contest 

ty may be ſaid to be the contraſt, or oppolition of two things, one 
N which implies the abſence of the other. 850 1 

CON TRARI ES, are poſitive OPPOSITES; which being of the 
ſame kind, or ſame common nature, and ſubſiſting by turns in the 
ſame ſubject, are as remote from each other as potlible, and p 
ally expel each other. Such are whiteneſs and blackneſs, cold an 
** properly ſpeaking. only qualities can be contraries : con- 
trarieiy. in effect, only agrecs to qualities per ſe to other things it 
agrees per accidens, or in erdine ad qualitatem. * 

CoxTRARY, however, 15 often uſed in a more extenſive Igniit- 
cation, viz. for any incouſiſtence or difference between the nature 
and qualities of things. It 1s a popular maxim in philoſophy, rn 
contruria juxta ſe paſila mogis eluceſcunt ; contraries ſet off one anot zer. 
In this ſenſe is the word cntrary uſed in the ſchools ; and hence an 
wy e fig BRI F. de Colonia lays down three kinds 
of contraries in rhetoric ; VIZ. adverſatives, privatives, and contra- 

*C 

8 are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thing, as vir- 
tue and vice, war and peace : thus "Tully, S! Aultitiam fugimus, ſa- 
prentiam ſequamur ; & bonttatem, ſi malitiam : * Shunning tully, 
icads to wiſdom ; as ſhunning malice, does to goodneſs. And 
Quiatilian, malorum n_ helium eft, erit emendat19 pa # +40 war is the 
cauſe of evils; peace will prove the cure of them,” Drances argues 
thus in Virgil : 


Nulla ſalus bello: pacem te psſcimus omnes. 


« There is no ſafety in tumultuous war: — 
« Thee, peace, we all deſire, as better far.“ 


Privatives are habits, and their privations. Contradictories are 
moſe, one whereof affirms, and the other denies, the ſame thing, of 
the ſame ſubject. : 

CoxnTRARY propoſitians, in logic, univerſal propoſitions, one of 
which affirms, and the other denies, the ſame predicate of the ſame 
ſubject; as every ſquare is a parallelogram, and no ſquare is a pa- 
rallelogram. 'T hele propoſitions differ in quality, but not in quan- 
tity, and therefore are diſtinguiſhed from CONTRAD1ICTORY propo- 
ſitions, which differ in quantity and quality. 

C:ntrary propoſitions cannot be both true, but may both be falſe : 
whereas, in cantradictory propoſitions, one is neceſſarily true, and the 
other falſe, ; 

CONTRAST, in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an oppoſition, 
or difference of poſition, attitude, &c. of two or more figures; con- 
trived to make a variety in a painting, &c. 

The word comes from the Italian contraftare, to oppoſe, or thwart ; 
and that, according to M. Huet, from the Latin contra ftatto. 

Thus, when in a group of three figures, one appears in front, 
another ſhews his hind-parts, and a third is placed ſide ways, there is 
ſaid to be a contraſt, 

M. de Piles dehnes contraſt an oppoſition between the lines which 
form the objects; by means whereof they tend to ſet off one another. 

A contraſt, well managed, is one of the greatelt beauties of a pain- 
ting. The contraft is not only to be obſerved in the poſition of ſe- 
veral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral members of the ſame 
figure: thus, if the right arm advance the fartheſt, the right leg is to 
be hindmoſt; if the right eye be directed one way, the night arm is 
to go the contrary way, &c. The contraſt muſt be purſued, even 
into the drapery. 

CoxTrAST, in architecture, is to avoid the repetition of the ſame 
thing, in order to pleaſe by variety: as is done in the great gallery 
of w Louvre, where the pediments are, alternately, arched and 
engu ar, 

CONTRAVALLATION, lIine 7 in fortification, is a trench, 

e 


guarded with a parapet; made by the beſiegers betwixt them and 
the place beſieged, to ſecure themſelves on that ſide, and ſtop the ſal- 
lies of the garriſon. 

t 1s without muſquet- ſhot of the town, and ſometimes goes quite 
round it, ſometimes not, according as the general finds occaſion. 
The army, forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of IX c UM VAL- 
LATION and contravallation. It is now ſeldom. uſed. 

CONTRAVENTION, a man's failure of performing or diſ- 
charging his word, obligation, or duty, or the laws and cuſtoms of 
the place. The penalties impoſcd in caſes of contravention, only pals 
for comminatory, 


ONTRAVENTION, in a more limited ſenſe, implies the non- 
execution of an ordinance, or edict. 
Contravention is ſuppoſed to be a degree below PREVARICATION; 
and to be only the effect of negligence or Ignorance. 
CONTR YERVA, the root of the dr/tenia plant, growing in 
- cru and other parts of the Spaniſh W. Indies. This root is an 
inch or two in length, and about half an inch thick; full of knots 
and irregular tubercles ; ſurrounded on all ſides with numerous long 
_—_ fibres, moſt of which are loaded with ſcaly knobs ; of a red- 
iſh brown colour on the outſide, and pale within. It is to be 


2 in large and fair roots, firm, ſound, and of a good colour, full 
91 knobs, not eaſily. broken, and of a 
0. 50. 'Vor. I. 


— 


firſt brought into Europe, about the year 1581, by Sir Francis 
Drake, | 

The contrayerva ront is an excellent ſudorific; it ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, diſpel, flatulencies, and helps digeſtion. It is grea ly uſed 
in tevers of many kinds, and is even by — recom nend d againſt 
the plague, as one of the greateſt known remedies. It has the cre- 
dit among many, of being the g eateſt antid te in the world againſt 
poiſons of all kinds, and thence it obtained it's name. Tt ix giwen in 
powder and decoction, but w:th us principally in form of the is 
contrayerva ; compoled of crabs «laws prepared one porn prepared 
pearls and red coral of each thiee ounces, powder of contrayerva hve 
ounces. This uſed to be wetted into a paſte, and made p into 
balls, whence it's name /aprs contrayerva ; but the new diſpenſatory 
orders it to be kept in powder, under the na ne of puluis contrayerua 
compgſitus. It's doſe is from ten grains to half a drachm. 

CON I RE, in heraldry, an appellation given to ſeveral bearings, 
on account of their cutting the thield contrary and oppoſite ways: 
thus we meet with contre-bend, contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. when 
there are two ordinaries of the ſame nature oppoſite to each other, ſo 
as colour may be oppoſed to metal, and metal to colour. See 
CoUNTER, - 

CONTRIBUTTON, in a general ſenſe, the payment of each 
perlon's quota, or the ſhare he bears in ſome impoſition or com non 
expence. Contributions are either voluntary, as thoſe of expences for 
carrying on fome undertaking for the public intereſt ; or involuntary, 
as thoſe of taxes and impoſts. 

CONTRIBU TION, in a military ſenſe, an impoſition or tax paid by 
frontier-countries 10 an enemy, to prevent their being plundered and 
ruine | by him. 

ConTRIBUTIONE facienda, in law, a writ that lies where tenants 
in common are bound to do the ſame thing, and one or more of 
them reſuſe to contribute their part; as where they jointly hold a 
mill, pro indiuiſe, and equally ſhare the profits thereof, if the mill 
falls to decay, and one or more of the perſons refuſe to contribute to 
it's reparation, the reſt hall have this writ to compel them. 

CON'TRITITON, in theology, a ſorrow for our ſins, reſulting 
from the reflection of having offended God, from the ſole conſidera- 
tion of his goodneſe, without any regard to the puniſhment due to 
the treſpaſs, and attended with a lincere reſolution of forſaking them. 

The ſcripture never uſes the term in this ſenſe; but there are ſe- 
veral paſſages which prove, that without contrition there is no repen- 
tance, and without repentance no remiſſion of ſins. 


CON | ROVER, in law, a perſon who of his own head invents 


and ſpreads falſe news. 

CON TL ROVERSY, in the civil law, a conteſt, or contention, 
between two or more perſons concerning a certain property, 

A man ſeems to occaſion a controverſy for properiy, when he hin- 
ders any body from obtaining polleſſion of his natural right. 

CON LUMACY, in law, a refuſal to appear in court, when le- 


gally ſummoned ; or diſobedience to the rules and orders of a court 


having power to puniſh ſuch offence. 

In a criminal ſenſe, the contumacious is condemned 
crime 1s proved on him, but becauſe he is abſent. 

In England, contumacy is to be proſecuted to outlawry. In France, 
all contumacties ate annulled, if the acccuſed make his appearance in 


five years: it he die in that time, his relations are permitted to purge 
his memory. 


CONTUSION, in medicine, a bruiſe, or a ſolution of conti- 
nuity, either in fleth or bone, produced in any part of the body by 
an infirument whole ſurface dyes not riſe by way of edge, but in any 
obtuſe hgure ; by this means a contuſion is diſtinguiſhed from a 
wound, which is a folution of continuity produced by a ſharp cutting 
inſtrument, 

When any part is bruiſed, one of theſe two is always conſequent, 
and commonly both happen together; either the ſmall blood-vetlels 
of the contuſed part are broken, and the blood they contained is ſpread 
about in the adjoining parts, or elſe without ſuch an effuſion of it, 
theſe veſſels have luſt their tone, their active force, and no longer 
contributing to the circulation, their contents ſtagnate. In either of 
theſe caſes, if nature, either with or without the aſſiſtance of art, does 
not remove the impediment, an inflammation comes on, followed by 
an imperfect unkindly ſuppuration, with putrefaction or gangrene. 


Beſide which, there are peculiar ſymptoms from the injury done to a 
nerve, a blood-vellel, or a bone. 


In general, the ſy 
to three claſles : for 


Firſt, They ariſe either from this, that when the ſolids are de- 
ſtroyed, and the humours diſcharged, thoſe functions are aboliſhed 
which depend upon a due and determinate motion of the fluids thro? 
the ſound veſſels. Or, 

Secondly, That the diſcharged humours collected either in the na- 
tural or preternatural cavities of the body by their bulk and quantity 
preſs upon the . N parts, and either totally deſtroy or at leaſt 
diſlurb their reſpective functions. | 

Thirdly, The humours thus diſcharged, may, by their continu— 
ance and (tagnation in the cavities, acquire ſuch a degree of acri- 
mony as to corrode and deſtroy the adjacent parts. 

When the internal parts are bruiſed, and the external integuments 
are intire, or confine the extravaſated fluid, the conſequence is, 1. 
An echymgſis. 2. A ſpurious aneuriſm. 3. A ſugillation. 4. Ulcers 
and gangrenes. 5. A caries. 6. A pr or a cancer, 

Boerhaave obſerves, that contuſions on fleſhy parts may produce 
ſuppuration, gangrene, palſy, or a contraction. On a large nerve, a 
pally; atrophy, incurable inſenſibility, and a gangrene in all the parts 
elow the injured part, this peculiarly may follow contuſions of the 
(png gnd it's marrow. Contuſtons of the viſcera, he juſtly obſerves, 


are often ſpeedily fatal, and no wonder, ſeeing how tender they are, 
and how little force may burlt their veſſels. 


, not becauſe the 


mptoms conſequent on bruiſes may be reduced 


pungent, acrid taſte, It was | 
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Contufions from gun-ſhot wounds are not ſo dangerous from the 
deſtruction of the injured vellels and the conſequences thereof, as 
from the general cor.cutſion that the whole body ſuffers from the air 
which is violently impelled againſt it, and from this concuſſion it 1s 
that moſt of the grievous ſymptoms proceed, which are conſequent 
on wounds or bruiles from tire-arms. 

Cox'rus1eNns of the cranium. When the cranium is violently con- 
tuſed, it will be diſcovered by the tumor and ſoſtneſs of the part, by 
the ſeparation of the integuments from the cranium, and by the col- 
lection of ſlagnating blood which appears to be confined under the 
ſkin. In this caſe you are to endeavour to divide the contined fluids, 
by attenuating medicines externally applied, or to diſcharge them by 
making an opening with a knife; or, laitly, to bring them t-. ſnp- 

uration. When the extravaſation of fluids is very conliderable, it 
is belt to diſcharge the greateſt part of them inſtantly by inciſions, 
and what remains will then caſily be diſperſed, by applying fomen- 
tations, and medicated bags of the warm herbs, rue, wormwood, 

ſavine, ſcordium, &c. quilted into bags, and boiled in wine, or in 
water, with a mixture of fpirit of wine, or malt or melailes ſpirit. 

In no caſe ſhonld we be more cantious of pronouncing the event 
of any diſaſter than where a concuſſion or a contufron happens, and 
where both may have occurred, the caution, if pollible, ſhould be 
greater, 

Bohinus de Renunciat. Vulner. gives the following caſe from 
Paaw : A man was ſtruck on the bregma ; on examination, no trac- 
ture was found nor fiſſure, and he continued vigoro!'s during ten 
months after, when being ſeized with a vertigo he dropped down, 
and ſoon after died: on opening his cranium, in the place where the 
blow was received, the bones and membranes of the brain were pu- 
trid and fetid. Similar inſtances have occurred to others in u. 
practice, and the fame happening to any other bone, by atf-ctiag the 
marrow, may be as de(truQtive as in the cranium. When bruiſe» are 
reccived inwardly, it is not caſy to judge readily of the extent of in- 
jury done by them, and when the caſe becomes more maniteit, it is 
too late to attempt relief. 

In order to the molt effectual relief, remedies muſt be uſed that 
dilſolve coagulated fluids, and that reſtore the tone of the veſſels. 

For external uſe, where the ſkin is not much deſt-oyed, a mixcure 
of ſharp vinegar, with twice it's quantity of water, may be applied 
frequently by means of linen cloths wrung out of it, and as often as 

they dry moiſten them again. Spirituous applications (houid not be 
uſed, except where the fole intention is to ſtreng hen the injured 
fibres; in {lighter caſes a ſmall quantity of ſpirit may be mixed with 
vinegar, and uſed on the firſt reception of the bruiſc. 

If on account of a tumour or wound a poultice is applied, the 
common bread poultice is the belt. 

If the bruiſe is conſiderable, and particularly if any internal part 
is affected, blecd as freely as the conſtitution will admit; direct a 
cooling liquid diet; let clyſters be repeatedly injected, if the lower 
belly be the ſeat of complaint; and, in all cafes, repeated gentle 
purging is of the greateſt advantage; of all the purging medicines 
perhaps none excel the volatile tincture of aloes. 

In the cure of light cantilſians the principal care is to divide the 
inſpiſſated fluids, and prevent the parts from ſuppurating, or het g 
affected by the gangrenes : this may be done by hot wine, ſpirit ©: 
wine, ſpirit of wine with camphor, or Hungary water; or by ap- 
plying cold water, or vinegar mixed with ſalt, to the part; or by 
clapping a broad piece of money, or a plate of lead, upon the tumor, 
and faitening it on with a very tight bandage : or linen rags dipped 
in freſh warm urine thould be applied to the part. Theſe dittgrent 
methods ſucceed very well in tumors of the forcheads of children 

from falls, or any other {light contuſions in perſons of a tender make, 

CON VALESCENCE, among phyſicians, denotes a perfect re- 
covery from a diſorder; or a perſon's being reſtored [rom it to his 
former ſtate of health; or it is that ſtate in which, atter the cure of 

a diſorder, the body, which bas been reduced, has not yet regained 

it's vigour, but begins to reſume it's powers. 

CONVENTI LE, a private aſlembly or meeting, for the pur- 
poſes of religion. ; 
By 22 Car. II. cap. 1, it is enacted, that if any perſons of the 
age of ſixteen years, ſubjects of this kingdom, ſhall be preſent at 
any conventicle, where there are five or more ailembled, they ſhall be 
fined 5s. for the firſt offence, and 1os. for the ſecond ; and perſons 
reaching incur a penalty of 20/. Alſo ſuffering a meeting to be 
held in a houſe, &c. is liable to 20l. e Juſtices of peace have 
ower to enter ſuch houſes, and ſeize perſons aſſembled, &. And 


if they neglect their duty, they ſhall forfeit 100. And if any con- 


ſtable, &c. know of ſuch meetings, and do not inform a juilice of 


peace, or chief magiſtrate, &c. he ſhall forfcit 5/. But the 1ſt W. 


and M. cap. 18, ordains, that proteſtant diſſenters mall be exempted 
from penalties : though if they meet in a houſe with the doors 
locked, barred, or bolted, ſuch diſſenters ſhall have no benefit from 
1 W. and M. By ſtat. 10 Anne, officers of the government, &c. 
preſent at any conventicle, at which there ſhall be ten perſons, if the 
royal family be not prayed for in expreſs words, ſhall torteit 40/. 


| and be diſabled. 


CONVENTION, in our law- books, is uſed when a parliament 
is called, which ſits and is diſſolved without any act patled, or judg- 
It is then ſaid not to be a ſeſſion of parliament, but a 


ment given. 
convention. 
CoxVENTION of Rauen, the ſame with BURsE of Rouen. 


CoNxVENTION, a treaty, CONTRACT, or agreement, between two 


Or more parties. 


Every convention. detween men, provied it be not contrary to ho- 
neſty, and good manners, produces a natural obligation, and makes 
the performance a point of conſcience. Every convention has either 
a name, and a Cauſe or CONSIDERATION, or it has none: in the 


firſt caſe, 1 iges civi | ally; 1 e 
with e, it obliges civilly and naturally; in the latter On'y natu- 
CoxnVENTION 15 much uſcd, both in ancient and modern 
ings, for an agreement, or covenant, i Plead- 
In the book of rolls of the manor of Hatheld in Vorkſhire 
have a record of a pleaſant cvention, anno 11 Edw. = 
Robert de Roderham aid John de Ithen; the latter of wh 
the devil in a string tor 24. 4 to the former, to be delivered 0 DP 
fourth day after the convention 5 when the purchaſ.-r nk : oy 
demand, the ſeller refuſcd to give him livery ; but it apr: 'S his 
the court, that ſuch a plea docs not lie among Chriſtians. the * 
were adjourned to hell for judgment. AT Mg 
CoxnVENTION is alſ% 4 name given to an extraordinary aff h 
of parliament, or the ſtates of the realm, held without the kit 7 
writ; a5 was the convention of eſtates, who, upon the retreat of ken 
James II. came to a concluſion that he had abdicated th 2 
and that the right of ſucceſſion devolved to king William | 
Mary ; whereupon their aſſembly expired as a conventizh 
converted into a parliament. There was 
ein, and with the like effect, in Scotland. 
CUN VENTION LL faciends, in law, a writ of covenant which 
ie in Cale of any breach of contract, to oblige the part 7 Wire 
Poſs S party to ſtand to 
11s e gagement. 
CUNVENTUAL, fomething belonging to a convent, 
CoxNVENTUAL is alſo applicd to a religious who actually reſi 
In a c-avent ; in contradiitinction to thoſe who are only guelts, or 8 
pet of benefices depending on the houſe. r 
Co VESTUAL likewiſe denotes a claſ of the order of Franciſcane 
wot adopted the zclaxation introduced into that order by pope * 
et IV. winch atlowed of property and poſſeſſions in their Gay 
Win y. They were ſo called in oppoſition to the Bretliren of the 
O.c-vance. This diviſion took place in the year 1268, 
Cox VENTUAL prior, differs from a clauſtral prior, in that the 
,O7Mer has the full right and autiority of an abbot ; the only dilfer= 
ence between them being in the name: whereas the claultral priut 
Wa dependent of the abbot, and derives all his authority from him 
Te conventual prior is obhged to take prieſt's orders in a car jo 
ac nit in two years, ſrom the day of his admiſſion: in defauit 
who-01, the bencfice becomes vacant. Sonie priories are actually 
conventual, i. c., they are flocked with religious; others are only 
c:nveniual in habitu, v. gr. where there have been no religious durin 
tie ſpace of forty years: the continuance of one ſingle e, 
keeps the priory conventual actu,; for, in default of one, the priory 
becomes umple. Sce PRIOR. 
CON VERGING, or CONVERGENT ines, in geometry, are ſuch 
as continually approach nearer one another 3 or whoſe diſtance be- 
comes ſtill leſs and leſs. Theſe are oppoſed to diverging lines, the 
diitance of which becomes continually greater; thoſe lines which 
canverge one way, diverge the other. 
Cox VERGING rays, in dioptrics, are thoſe rays which in their 
pailage out of one medium into another of a different denſity, are 
retracted towards one another; fo that, if far enough continued, they 
will meet in a point, or ſocus. 
All convex lenſes make the rays converge, and concave ones di- 
verge, i. e. the one inflects them tewards a center, and the other 
deflects them from it; and the more, as fuch lenſes are portions 
of ſmaller ſpheres. On which properties, all the effects ot lenſes, 
microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. depend. 

CON VERSABLE man, one who is able to converſe on variety of 
{ubjects, or a man of general knowledge. 


» Wwe 
III. between 


e throne, 
and qi en 
a , and vas 
a convention of the like 


| CONVERSATION, difcourje, an interlocution between two, 


or among more perſons : but converſation is uſed for any general in- 


| tercourle of ſentiments Whatever; whereas a diſcourſe means a c- 


verſati:n limited to ſome particular ſubject. 

CON VERSE, in mathematics. One propoſition is called the 
converſe of another, when, after a concluſion is drawn from fome- 
thing ſuppoſed in the converſe propoſition, that concluſion is ſup- 
poſed ; and then, that which in the other was fuppoled, is now 
drawn as a concluſion from it: thus, when two ſides of a triangle 
are equal, the angles under thele ſides are equal; and, on the c- 
verſe, if theſe angles are equal, the two ſides are equal. 

CONVERSE direction, in aſtrology, is uſed in oppoſition to direct 
direction; 1. e. by the latter, the promoter is carried to the ſigli— 
ficator, according to the order of the ſigns: by the former it 1s cat- 
ried from eaſt to welt, contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

CONVERSION, in a moral ſenſe, a return from evil to g00d; 
reſulting from a ſenſe, either of the natural deformity of the one, 
and amiableneſs of the other; or of the advantages nd diſadvantages 
that ſpring from the one and the other, reſpectively. | 

Or, it 1s a change of the heart, with regard to the morals 
ſions, deſires, and purſuits ; and of the mind, with regard to tle 
lentiments, &c. bee REGENERATION. 

ConvERS1ON, in law, is where a perſon having the goods of an· 
other in his poſſeſſion, converts them to his own uſe, without co 
ſent of the owner; for which the proprietor may maintain an Ar 
tion of TROVER and converſion againſt him. 5 

CONVERSION, converſio, in logic, a circumſtance or affe ction of 
propoſitions, wherein the order of the terms, or extremes, is changes? 
ſo that the ſubje& comes into the place of the predicate, and the 

redicate into that of the ſubject; without any altcration in the 
quality of either. | 

As, Ne virtue is vice; No vice is virtue : in which we ſce the ſud- 

ject of the former, made the predicate of the latter, and the predicate 
the ſubject ; yet both true. 

Converſion is utually defined a due change of the © 
tremes, 1. e. under ſuch a habitude and coherence with reife 


cach other, that the one is rightly inſerred from the other. 
Ce VERSION 
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Cos VERSION, in rhetoric, &c. is underſto d of arguments which 
Feturngd, retorted, and (hewn on oppotite tides, by changing the 
ſubject into the attribute, and the attribute into the ſubject. Sce 
&c. 
wy peer in war, a military motion, whereby the front of a 
battalion is turned where the flank was, in caſe the battalion is at- 
tacked in the flank. As this may often be the caſe in action, this 


- motion is accounted a moſt uſeful and neceilary one. 


Cox VERSION of equations, in algebra, is when the quantity ſonght, 
or any part thereof, being in fractions, the whole is reduced to one 
common denomination and then, omitting the denominators, the 
equation is continued in the numerators only. 

aa ec 
Thus, ſuppole a - = 2 ＋ þ +4; multiply all by 4, and 


it will ſtand thus, 44 — db =aa+cc+db + db. PEE 

In arithmetic, we uſe the term propyrtion by converſion of ratio, for 
a comparilon of the antecedent, and conſequent, in two equal ratios. 

Thus, as there is the lame ratio between two and three, as be- 
tween eight and twelve; it is concluded there is the ſame ratio be- 
tween to and one, as between eight and four. Refer to Syltem of 
ArtrTHMETIC, p. 211, &c. 

CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone a CONVER5ION, 

CoxVERT 1s principally uſed in reſpect of changes from one reli- 
gion, or religious ſect, to another. | 

Cuderls, with relation to the religion turned to, are denominated 
apottates with regard to that they have relinquithed, 

The Jews formerly converted to Chriſtianity in England, ere 
called conver{5s. Henry III. built them a houſe in London, and 
allowed them a competent ſubliitence for their lives; which houle 
was called domus converforum. F 

CoxveRTS, in a monaſtic ſenſe, are lay friers, or brothers, ad- 
mitted for the {ervice of the houſe, without orders, and not allowed 
to ſing in the choir. 

CON VERTIBILITY #f /pirits into one another. See SPIRITS, 

CoxnVERTIBILITY of elements into one another. Sce ELt- 
MENTS. 

CON VER, bending down on every fide, as the outſide of a glo- 
bular body. | 

CONVEXITY, the exterior ſurſace of a convex, i. e. gibbous 
and globular thing. 

A convex LENS is either convex on both ſides, called a convexo-con- 
ver; or it is plain on one nde, and cover on the other, called a pla- 
no-conbex; or Concave on one fide, and convex on the other, ca led a 
convex3-camcave, Or concado- candex, as the one or the other ſurface 
prevails ; i. e. as this or that is a portion of a ſmaller ſphere. Ste 
REFRACTION. 

CONVEYANCE, in law, a DEED, or inſtrumen!, by which 
lands, &c. are conveyed, or transferred by the proprictor, or owncr 
thereof, to ſome other perſon. 

The moſt uſual c-veyances are deeds of gift, bargain and ſale, leaſe 
and releaſe, fines and recoveries, &c. The words give and grant are 
neceſſary in a c-1veyance at common law: but though ſome maintain 
that conveyances ſhall operate according to the words ; yet, of late, the 


judges have a greater regard to the paſſing of the eſtate, than to the 


manner in which it is patled. 
_ CONVICT, in common law, a perſon who is found guilty of an 
offence by the verdict of a jury. 

Perſons convifted of telony by verdict, &c. are not to be admitted 
to bail, unleſs there be fome ſpecial motive for granting it; as where 
a man is not the ſame perſon, &c. for bail ought to be before trial, 
hen it flands indifferent whether the party be guilty or not. 2 
Hawk. 99, 114. Cr viclian of felony, and other crimes, diſables a 
man to be a juror, witnels, &c. 

ConvicrT recuſant, he who has been legally preſented, indiQed, 
and eanvietcd, for reſuiing to come to church to hear the common 
prayer, according to the ſlatutes 35 Eliz. and 3 Jac. I. | 

CONVICTION, in theology, expreiles the firſt degree of re- 
pentance; wherein the ſinner becomes ſenſible of his guilt, of the 
evi] nature of fin, and ol the danger of his own ways. 

CONVICTION, ſummary, is ſuch as is directed by ſeveral acts of 
parliament for unlicting certain penalties created by thoſe acts, 
without the intervention of a jury: the party accuſed being acquit- 
ted or condemned by the ſuffrage of ſuch perſon only, as the ſtatute 
has appcinted to be his judge. Of this kind are all trials of offences 
contrary to the laws of exciſe, and other branches of the revenue, 
proceedings before juſtices of the peace, and the method uſed by ſu- 
perior courts of juſtice for puniſhing contempt by ATTACHMENT. 

CON VIVIUM, &anguet, in cur ancient cuſtoms, and law bouks, 
ſignities the ſame thing ainong the laity as PROCURATION among 
the clergy ; viz. when the tenant was obliged, in virtue of his te- 
nure, to provide meat and drink for his lord once, or oſtener, in the 
year, 

CONULUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the echi- 
nadermata, of the general claſs of the fibulæ. Thele aie raiſed from 
a circular baſe into a taller and more pointed, or a ſhorter and more 
obtuſe cone. The cchinite of this genus have been called by authors 
Seil;pendrite pilea, and by ſome nja; and are generally known 
in Engliſh by the name of cap. ſtoncs. 

CONVOCATION, an aitembly of the clergy of England, by 
mer repreſentatives, to conſult of cccleſiaſtical matters. It is held 
during the ſeſſion of parliament, and conſiſts of an vpper and a lower 

ouſe, In the upper ſit the biſhops, and in the lower the inferior 
clergy, who are repreſented by their proctors, conſiſting of all the 
10 wy _ archdeacons, of one proctor tor every chapter, and two 

© clergy of each dioceſe, in all 14g divines; viz. 22 deans, 53 


archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, and 44 proctors of the dioceſan cler- 


BY. Ihe lower houſe chuſes it's prolocutor, whoſe buſineſs it 1s to 


take care that the members attend, to collect their debates and votes, 
and to carry their reſolutions to the upper houſæ. The convocation 
is ſummoned by the king's writ, directed to the archbiſhop of each 
province, requiring him to ſummon all bithops, deans, archdeacons, 
&C. X 

The power of the convocation is limited by a ſtatute of Hen 
VIII. They are not to make any canons or eccleſiallical laws, 
without the king's licence; nor, when permitted to make any, can 
they put them in execution, but under ſeveral reſtrictions. They 
have the examining and cenſuring all neretical and ſchiſmatical 
books and perſons, &c. but there lies no appeal to the king in 
chancery, or to his delegates. The clergy in convocation, and their 
lervants, have the fame privileges as metubers of parliament have. 

All, at the opening ot a convocation, are in their ſcarlet robes and 
hoods, 

CON VOLVULUS, in botany, bind-weed, a genus of the pen- 
tandria nianagynia claſs, of which there are thirty-two ſpecies, na- 
tives of different countries. "Lhe corolla conſiſts of a ſingle, patent, 
campanulatcd petal, plicated, and very lightly divided at the rim; 
the fruit is a Caplule of a roundiſh hgure, contained within the cup, 
and forined of one, two, or three valves: the fecds are two, em 
and often acute; the corolla is uſually cut in ten places, but there 
are ſpecies in which theſe erence are but tive, See Plate 38, claſs V. 

To this claſs belong ſcammony, mechoacan, jalap, and turbith: 
for the virtues of which, fee the articles SCAMMoNyY, MECHOACAN, 


& C . = * 


The bindweeds, properly ſo called, are cathartic, and ſaid to 
good for preventing abortion, 

This plant has the reputation of purging off bilious, acrid, and 
ſerous humours ; the root is cathartic, The women uſe a decoc- 
tion of this plant as a preſervative againſt miſcarriages ; a decoc- 
tion of it is allo recommended as a mild evacuant of bile. 

ConVOLVULUS, fcarldt, quaimaclis, or ipamea, in butany, is alſo a 
genus ol the pentandria menggyna claſs. The flower hath a ſmall 
perinanent empalement ; tre petal is ſunnel-ſhaped. The germen 
becomes a roundiih Capſule, contaiuing three oblong feeds. There 
are eight ſp-c es. 

CON VOY, in military affairs, a body of forces that guard any 
ſupply of men, money, ammunition, or proviſions, conveyed by laud 
into a town, army, or the like, in time ot war. 

Cox voy, in naval atlairs, any flect or navy of merchant ſhips 
bound on a voyage to fome particular part, or place of rendezvous ; 
or, more particularly, the ſhip or ſhips appointed to conduct and 
deſend them on their paſſage thither, 

CON VULSION, mus, in medicine, a præternatural and vio- 
lent contraction of the membranous and muſcular parts, ariſing from 
a ſpaſinodie ſiricture of the membranes ſurrounding the ſpinal mar- 
row, and the nerves diitributed from it, and an impetuous influx of 
the nervous fluid into the organs of motion. 

Convuiſiens attack the patient variouſly ; for in ſome they hap en 
ſuddenly, without any ſigus of the approaching diſorder ; whilit in 
others, they may be foreſeen by various ſigns. During the e-nvulſrue 
paroxylm, the limbs are ſurpriſingly agitated ; ſometimes the arms 
are ſo retorted towards the back, that the patient ſeems to fit upon 
them; ſometimes they beat the air: at other times, the legs are 
drawn into various directions; ſometimes they ſtamp; ſometimes 
tne {pine of the back is incurvated ſo as to form an arch, whilſt the 
breait is raiſ-d ; and at other times the whole body is as ſtiff as a 
ſtone. Theſe agitations ſeize many in the very poſture in which 
they are, without throwing them on the ground; whilſt others, like 
epileptic patients, fall ſuddenly down, weep, laugh, grind their tecth, 
gape, hang out their tongue, and are vertiginous. ; 

After the paroxyſm, many patients retain an incredible langvor 
of the whole body, many fall into deliriums, and a profound ſlecp; 
in others, the diſorder is terminated by eructations, an exploſion of 
flatulencies, vomiting, a copious diſcharge of the lymph, &c. "Thoſe 
are molt ſubject to crvulſeons, whoſe nervous ſyſtems are either na- 
turally, or by any other cauſe, weak, eſpecialiy if their juices be 
impure. Among the mediate cauſes which diſpoſe to this conſtric- 
tion of the ſpinal marrow, the moſt conſiderable are violent pallions, 
eſpecially it the patient be expoſed to cold, or commits any error in 
regimen. i 

Though convr/ſizns are very terrible, they are not ſuddenly mor- 
tal: when they are recent, the patient young, and the conſtitution 
found, an caſy and thort cure is to be hoped tor. 

In the cure of convr/ſrve motions, we are firſt to correQ the ma- 
terial cauſes which ſupport the diforder ; prepare them for an elimi- 
nation, and commodioully evacuate them: then the violent and ir- 
regular commotions of the nervous parts muſt be allaycd, and the 
nervous ſyſtem corrcborated, to prevent a relapſe : the cure is not 
to be obtained by a great variety of draſtic remedies ; but rather by 
mild medicines, and tuch as are friendly to nature. If the diforder 
ariſes from a redundancy of humours, or a thickneſs of the blood, 
Hippocrates advifes venæſection, either in the foot or arm, to be 
uſed; or ſcarifications to be interpoſed : but theſe motions are rarely 
removed without a proper air, exerciſe, and regimen, Warm baths 
for the feet, prepared of river water and chamomile flowers, has a 
ſingular efficacy; and alſo large draughts of cold fimple water. If 
canvuiſtins ariſe from excels of venery, the patient is by all means 
to abitain from any thing that produces commotions. If they ariſe 
from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, &c. they mult be removed by re- 
calling theſe evacuations. 

CON V UL'SIVE, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe motions 
which naturally ſhould depend on the will, but are produced invo- 
luntarily by ſome external cauſe, as a contraction of the muſcles, 
&c. See the preceding article, | | 

ConvVULSIVE alſo denotes any thing that occaſions a convulfion. 

Children are very liable to convu{/rve diſorders from various cauſes, 
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as 1 pletion, curdling of the blood in the ſtomach or inteſtines, 
worms, demition. &, Se IxFANTS, and SPASM. 

CONYZOIDES, or CoxYZELLA, names by which ſome bo- 
tani'ts gail the engeron of Linnæus. 

COOK, a perſon whole buſineſs it is to dreſs and deliver out 
victuals. 

A hip's co9% has an aſſiſtant, called the c99#'s mate. 

Cook, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of fill very numerous on the 
Cornith coait. It is icaly, and of a middle ſize: the back is pur- 
ple, the belly yellow, and the tail rounded. 

Coon, in a ſhip, the place where viQuals are dreſſed. The 
cocł- room, in a thip, is ſoinetimes ſituated in the hold, but generally 
in the forecaſtle, where there furnaces contrived, and other ne- 
cellaries {or the purpoſe. S-e SHIP and SHIPPING. 

COOLER, among brewers, diſtillers, &c. a large veſſel, wherein 
certain liquors are cealed, aſter having been boiled. 

CooL ERS, in phyſic, are thoſe medic ines which either affect the 
organs of feeling with an intermediate ſenſe of colduc fe, or by a 
particular viſcidi:y or grofſneſs of parts, give the animal fluids a 
greater conſiſtency, and confequently retard their motion. Cucum- 
3 melons, and all ſubſtances producing viſcidity, are of this 

ind. 

Great variety of c:'er5 may be made by a good houſewife ; ſuch 
as lemonade with wine, wine and water, and ſeveral juleps, conlilt- 
ing of ſyrup of lemons or oranges, with wine, roſe-water, and the 
like. N cooling decoctions may alſo be made of lemons, 
pearl-barley, liquorice, &c. in ſpring water, adding a little cochineal, 
ſugar, or role-water. 

COOLNESS, in painting, a quality of colours relating only to 
their teint or hve ; it is uſually applied to yellow or blue, and denotes 
- Ia org to green, in either colour, by a flight commixture with 
the other. | 

COOM, a term for foot that gathers over an oven's mouth : alſo 
for that black greaſy fubltance which works out of the wheels of 
carriages. 

Cam, or ſoot, is ſometimes uſed in medicine, infuſed in wine 
with other ingredients, as an anti-hyſteric, and againſt palpitations 
of the heart, &. The ſpirit of ſoot is allo uſed for the ſame inten- 
tions, and in cephalic caſes. 

COOP, in huſbandry, a tumbrel or cart encloſed with boards, 
and uſed to carry dung, grains, &c. 

Coo is alſo the name of a pen, or encloſed place, where lambs, 
oultry, &c. are ſhut up in order to be fed. 

COOPER, on hoard a ſhip, the perſon that looks to the caſks, 
and all other veſſels, for beer, water, or any other liquor. He has a 
mate under him. 

CO-OPERATOR, derived from cen, and opera, labeur, denotes 
any cauſe, natural or ſupernatural, which concurs with another to 
the production of an effect. Thus, nature and medicine ca-operate 
in the cure of diſorders: and the will of man concurs with the grace 
of God in the performance of good works. 

CO-OPTATION, derived from c9-9/t9, I chegſe, ſignifies the 
admiſſion of members into any college or ſociety. hus it was an- 
ciently applied to the choice of the AUGURS and PONTIFFS ; and in 
modern times, to an extraordinary nomination and election of per- 
ſons of «liſtinguithed merit into a learned ſociety. 

CO-ORDINATE, ſomething of equal oR DER, rank, or degree, 
with another, 

CO-ORDINATION, in reſpe& of cauſes, denotes an order of 
cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order, and tendency, con- 
cur to the production of the ſame effect. 

COOT, fulica, in zoology, the name of a diſtin genus of birds 
of the order of the grallæ, the diſtinguiſhing character of which is, 
that the beak is convex, the thighs are half naked, the noſtrils ob- 
long, and the forehead wholly =. a 

The fulica is a water-fowl diitinguiſhed from the moor-hen kind, 
by having it's toes widened by a membrane, though not joined to- 

ether by it, or webbed like the ducks. Of this there are ſeveral 
pecies ; thoſe moit known with us are, the common cat, and a 
larger kind called macroule, or diable de mer, the ſea-devil. 
he common cet is a conſiderably large bird, weighing uſually a 

ound and half; it's beak is of a bluiſh white, and is a finger's 
— and half long, ſomewhat flatted and ſharp at the point; it's 
legs are of a yellowiſh green, and above the knee there is a yellow 
ſpot ; it has ſemicircular membranes at the joints of it's toes : but 
what is it's moſt obvious diſtinction is, that it has from the beak to 
the crown of the head, a fleſhy excreſcence, which is roundith, ſoft, 
and ſmooth, and is always naked or deſtitute of feathers ; and hence 
the bird is commonly called with us, the bald 2. It is all over 
black above, but of a deeper black about the head than in any other 

art, and it's breaſt and belly are of a fort of lcad- colour; it's win 
| ve oh have a brownneſs, mixed among the black, and ſome of 
them are tipped with white, 

The other ſpecies, or macreule, called by Bellonius the fulica major, 
is larger and of a finer black than this, and has a larger white ex- 
creſcence on it's head. 

The common cost is ſo plentiful about Peterborough in Northamp- 
tonſhire, that in the ſeaſon of it's laying, whole hampers tull of it's 
eggs are there brought to market, and fold at an inconliderable price; 
the people boil them, and the ſhell is fo thin, that they often eat 
them withont taking it off. | 

COPAIBA, CoralFERA, in botany, the balſam of capivi tree, 
a genus of the decandria mnogynia claſs. The flower conſiſts of five 
leaves; it expands in form of a roſe, and has hve ſhort ſtamina. 
The germen is fixed in the center of the flower, which aſterwards 
becomes a pod containing one or two feeds, which are ſurrounded 
with a pulp of a yellow colour. Thoſe trees which yield the bal- 

lam are Lil 
, 2 


inguithed by a ridge which runs along their trunks. One | 


ſelf in a condition to account for the phaznomena and motions of all 


of them will yield five or ſix gallons of balſam; but th 
will thrive well after being tapped, yet they never aflo d pe 
balſam. N 1 
COPAL, in natural hiſtory, is a true reſin 
and ſolble in oil, though it, as well as the anime and c mnable, 
1 ol this clats, is miſcailed a gum. g ome other 
Ine true copal is a relin of a very firm text ; 
flom South America, in large maſſes, 4 in dane dne . to ug 
I he cpal greatly reſembles amber in appearance ; it , * drops. 
ſinell: it's taſte is ſubaſtringent, and ſomewhat 08550 "a8rant 
Americans uſe copal as Oy do anime, for diſorders of '* The 


NA ales 
way of tumigations: the Europeans uſe it againſt 2 
he 


brcalt, having a warming, reſolving, and humectating N 
Fs S Power, ] 
ve 2 17 er, much utcd in medicine, but an excellent varniſh i. 
COPARCENARY Fare, in law, that of coparceners 
CO PARCENERS, otherwiſe called parceners, ſuch 20 h 
portions in the inheritance of their anceſtor. "we fqual 
Ceparceners are ſuch either by law or cuſtom. 
| Cura RCENERS by lato, are the female iſſue, who 
heirs male, come equally to the lands of their anceſtors. 


gh they 
more 


being inf 


in default of 


- : They 
be obliged to make partition of the lands thus deſcend A- 
be made by coparceners at full age. nded, but thoulg 


CoA RCENERS by cuſtom, are thoſe who, by ſome cuſtom of the 
country, challenge equal parts in ſuch lands; as in Kent, by 
. + 6s * 6 
cuſtom of gavel-Kind. } the 
COPE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an ornament uſuall 
by chanters and fubchanters, when they officiate in the c 
lIcunnity. It is alſo worn by Romith bithops, 
and reaches ſrom the thoulders to the feet. 
Track Ling) nad ed ee CE nyt 
; ith them to war as their 
{tandard. 
Cork, among miners, a duty of ſix- pence for every load of ore 
coniiiting of nine diſhcs. / 
COPERNICUS, Nicslas, in ag „ on hiſtory, a celebrated 
aſtronomer, was born at Thorn, in Pelith Pruſſia, in the vcar 14-5 
according to Juactinus, or 1473, according to Mcetiinis, Alter 
the ulual domeſtic education, he was ſent to the univerſity of Cra. 
cow; where he applied himſeif to phil: ſophy and phylic, and at 
leugth commenced doctor in medicine. In the mean time, havino 
a ſtrong propenſity to mathematics, he diligently attended the lec. 
tures of Albert Brudzevius, and even learnt of him at home. Afer 
he had here attained to the uſe of the aſtrolabe, and was entcrin 
upon aſtr»nomy, he took Regiomontanus for his guide: though he 
ran through all the mathematics of the age, yet he ſcemed moſt 
taken with perſpective: on occaſion whereof he learned painting, 
in which he 1s ſaid to have excelled, ; 
When twenty-three years of age, being at Bologna, he became 
acquainted with that eminent mathematician Dom. Maria Ferra- 
rienſis; and was admitted to ſhare with him in making altronomi- 
cal obſervations. Here, in the year 1497, Copernicus firſt obſerved 
an occultation of Palilitium by the moon. Going on to Rome, he 
taught pets and made ſome conſiderable obſervations ; and at 
his return to Cracow, he was made canon of the church of Werme- 
lant, or Ermeland, and at length vicar-general. 
The courſe he took in proſecuting aſtronomy, which has rendered 
his name immortal, was as follows. Obſerving how the altrono- 
mers of thoſe times were perplexed to make the planets move equs- 
bly in circular orbits, viz. to ſuppoſe them to move, not about 
their own center, but that of the equant ; and that they could no 
way make out a tolerably regular ſyſtem, out of all their hypotheſes; 
he reſolved to try what he could do. With this view he peruſad the 
writings of all the philoſophers and aſtronomers extant ; and ſelec- 
ted out of each what appeared probable and elegant. 
In this review he was chictly taken with two almoſt ſimilar opi- 
nions (the one attributed to Martianus Capella, the other to Apolio- 
nius Pergæus): which give a very good account of the motions of 
Venus and Mercury ; and explain the cauſe of their directions, ſta- 
tions, and retrogradations, very happily : the latter anſwering the 
ſame purpoſe with reſpect to the three ſuperior planets, But then, 
in both theſe hypotheſes, the earth is ſuppoſed the center: Cher 
nicus choſe rather to adopt the opinion of the Pythagoreans ; to fe- 
move the earth out of the center of the world; and to give it, nt 
only a diurnal motion round it's own axis, but alſo an annual one 
round the fun. 
He began, from theſe principles, to obſerve, calculate, compa 
&c. and at length, after a long, ſolicitous diſquilition, found bim. 


y Worn 
wrch lo- 
and other ordinaries; 


the planets; and to make an orderly arrangement, or diſpoſition of 
the whole heavens ; wherein nothing could be altered, or diſplaced, 
without bringing the utmolt confulion into the whole. 
Theſe things he began to write down about the year 1507- He 
then proceeded to furniſh himſelf with ſome new apparatus; Parr 
cularly a parallactic inſtrument, and ſome Ptolemaic rulers, where- 
with to obſerve the altitude of the ſtars, and determine the periods 
of the ſun and moon: and without other means, compoſed his bt 
books De Orbium Cceleſtium Revolutionibus; containing de 
whole of aſtronomy, delivered after the example of Prolemy, 2 
cometrical method. We have already obſerved, that he bega . 
in 1507; he finiſhed it in 1530. Five years after, he poliſhed - 
improved it. He died of a dyſentery, and a palſy on his rights 
in the year 1543; having juſt lived to ſee a copy of his book, We 
was juſt printed, a few hours before his death. See the order 3 
diſpoſition of the heavenly bodies, as laid down by him, in the ar 
cle SYSTEM. See likewiſe Syſtem of ASTRONOMY. _ ; 
COPERNICUS is alſo the name of an aſtronomical inſtrumen% 
invented by Mr. Whiſton, to exhibit the motion aud phanoment. 
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imary and ſecondary. It is built upon the Cyper- 

* e that reaſon called by this name. "i conſills of 
© ceral concentrical circles of wood, upon which are inſcribed num- 
3 trans ſerred hither from the aſtronomical tables; by the various 
900 *Gtion of theſe circles, which are made ſo as to ſlide within each 
bs queſtions are ſolved ſo as to fave long calculations, To ex- 
hibit eclipſes there is a particular apparatus, conſiſting of a terreſ- 
trial globe, ſo diſpoſed, as that, being turned round it's axis, the 
light of the fun, or a candle projected through a glaſs plane, marked 
out into concentric circles, expreſſes the digits of the eclipſe : and 
thus is the path of the eclipſe, with it's degree or quantity in any 

rt of the path, repreſented with great accuracy. i 

The inventor of this inſtrument has written a treatiſe purpoſely 

in it. 
to 865110818. among phyſicians, a word uſed to denote deafneſs, 
whether beginning or perfect. : 

COPHTS, Court, or Corrs, a name given to ſuch of the 
Chriſtians of Egypt as are of the ſect of Jacobites. 

The Czphts have a patriarch, who 1s [tiled the patriarch of Ale 8 
andria, having eleven or twelve biſhops under him, but no archbiſhop.\, 
The reſt of & clergy, whether ſecvlar or regular, are of the order 
of St. Anthony, St. Paul, and St. Macarius, each of whom have their 

eries. 

ef 3 reduces the errors and opinions of the Cs to the 
following heads : 1. That they put away their wives, and eſpouſe 
others while the firſt are livi-g. 2. That they have ſeven ſaora- 
ments; viz. baptiſm, the euchariſt, confirmation, ordination, taith, 
faſting, and prayer. 3. That they deny the Holy Spirit to proceed 
from the Son. 4. That they only allow of three cecumenical coun- 
cils ; that of Nice, Conſtantinople, and Epheſis. 5. That they 
oniy allow of one nature, will, and operation, in Jeſus Chriſt, a:ter 
the union of the humanity with the divinity. For their errors in 
diſcipline, they may be reduced, 1. To the practice of cixcumciſing 
their children before baptiſm, which has obtained among them from 
the twelfth century. 2. To their ordaining deacons at five years of 
age. 3. To their allowing ot marriage in the ſecond degree. 4. To 
their forbearing to eat blood: to which ſome add their beliet of a 
baptiſm by fire, which they conter by applying a hot iron to their 
furchead or cheeks. 

Others palliate theſe errors, and ſhew that many of them are rather 
abuſes of particular perſons, than doctrines of the ſect. "This ſeems 
to be the caſe with regard to their polygamy, eating of blood, marry- 
ing in the ſecond degree, and the baptiſm of fire: for circumciſion, it 
is not practiſed as a ceremony of religion; nor as of any divine * 
pointment, but merely as a cuſtom which they derive from the Iſh- 
maelites; and which, perhaps, may have had it's origin from a view 
to health and decency in thoſe hot countries. 

COPHTIC, or Gerte language, is that ſpoken by the Cophts, 
being the ancient language of the 1 intermixed with the 
Greek, and the 2 of it being thoſe of the Greek. 

The preſent Cophtic is now a dead language, to be met with no 
where but in books, and thoſe only tranſlations of the ſcriptures 
and of eccleſiaſtical offices, or others that have a relation thereto ; 
the language now uſed over all the country being the Arabic. 

Corhric liturgies are three; one attributed to Baſil, another to 
St. Gregory, and the third to Cyril : they are tranſlated into Arabic 
for the uſe of the prieſts and people. 

Corhric monks. The monaſtic life is in great eſteem among the 
C:phts : to be admitted into it, there is always required the conſent 
of the biſhop. - The religious Cophts make a vow of perpetual 
chaſtity ; renounce the world, and live with great auſterity in de- 
ſerts : they are obliged to ſleep in their cloaths and their girdle, on a 
mas {tretched on the ground; and to proſtrate themſelves an hundred 
and fifty times, with their face and breaſt on the ground. They are 
all, both men and women, of the loweſt claſs of the people; and 


live on alms. The nunneries are properly hoſpitals ; and few en- 
ter but widows reduced to be | 


COPIA Libelli deliberanda, a writ that lies where a perſon 
Let the COPY of a libel from a judge of the ſpiritual court. 

COPIATA, a man of a particular order in the primitive church, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to bury the dead, by preparing the graves, wrap- 
ping up the dead bodies, &c. being accounted a work of piety ; on 
which account the capiuta were — 7 Par as having a relation to the 


cannot 


clergy. 
COPING, or Corrida wall, in architecture, the top or cover 
of a wall, made ſloping, to carry off the, wet. 
-OPING gver, in carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, not ſquare 
or its upright, but bevelling on it's under fie, till it end in an 
ge. 
COPS T, in di 
deeds, books, &c. 


 COPOS, from , labour, ſignifies latitude or wearineſs, from 
viſeid obſtructions in the muſcles. 
COPPA, a cop or cock of graſs, hay, or corn, divided into tithe- 
able portions; as the tenth cock, &c. The term alſo denotes the 
8 or laying up the corn, in copes or heaps, as the method is 
or barley or cats, &c. not bound up, for the better tithing it. 
i COPPEL, CorEL, or CUPPEL, a chemical vell:l. Refer to 
2 ot Cn EMISTRY, p. 550%. It ſuſtains the higheſt degree of 

re, and retains all fuſed metals ; but in it all the foſſile portions of 
any metal, when mixed with fuſed lead, are carried off, except gold 
and ſilver, which are left behind in ſmall globules. See ASSAYING. 


. This veſſel has a ſmall cavity, which is a kind of obtuſe, ſpherical 
egment, 


* with a canal at it's margin, through which the metal exa- 
225 may be the more commodioufly poured out. The external 
8 3 of the coppel is ſomewhat like a truncated cone, that it may 
tand the more ſecurely. It may be made of different bulks, accord- 


ing to the quantity of metal to be tried, and may be made either of 
O. 50. Vol. I. : | 


plomatic ſcience, ſignifies a tranſcriber or copier of 
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ſome proper earth, or of aſhes obtained from the calcined bones al- 
maſt of any animals, except thoſe of hogs ; for the coppels made of 
theſe, beſides lead and other foſſils, alſo abſorb ſome parts of gold and 
ſilver. The aſhes of calcined plants are alſo proper for this purpoſe, 
provided their ſalts are well waſhed out of them. Plaiſter alſo of 
ſome kinds Cramer thinks preferable to any other materials for this 
purpoſe: the ſmaller bones of calves, oxen, ſheep, and horſes, are 
moſt commonly uſed, and theſe are the moſt eaſily calcined the longer 
they have been expoſed to the injury of the weather. A ſmall quan- 
tity of the aſhes of theſe bones, after being calcined to the higheſt 
degree of whiteneſs, is to be tritutated in a mortar, then put into an- 
earthen vellel, and a ſecond time calcined in a ſtrong fire, for ſome 
hours: afterwards the aſhes muſt be wathed with water, and levi- 
gated to a fine powder, which, when moiſtened by water and the 
white of an egg, till the maſs coheres, is to be evacuated with a 
reſtil; then « Bhunion of the powder of vitriol may be ſprinkled over 
the ſurface, and the coppel laid by in a dry place, after the inequalities, 
protuberating on the upper margins and the bottoms, are cut off with 
a ſharp knife. 

Though metals may be tried otherwiſe than by coppelling ; and 
though the touchſtone, graver, &c. are of ſome ſervice to the 
13 in judging of their purity; yet, without the coppel, it is dif- 

cult, not to ſay impoſſible, to know their preciſe degree of purity. 

The refiner's coppel is a large freeſtone veſſel, lincd withinſide 
with a kind of plaſter made of aſhes well lixiviated, cleanſed, dried, 
beaten, and ſifted. 


In this Kind of coppe/ it is that they purify their gold and ſilver, by 
adding lead to it, and expoling the whole to a violent fire. 


COPPER, a hard, heavy, ductile metal, found in mines in ſeveral 
parts of Europe. 

It is the lighteſt of all metals except iron and tin; is more ſimple 
in it's nature than iron, though greatly leſs ſo than gold or ſilver. It 
is, next after iron, the hardeſt metal. It conmunicates that quality 
to gold and filver which greatly want it, with which it readily mixes 
in fuſion, and is the beſt alloy for both. It is malleable much more 
eaſily than iron, though not ſo readily as any of the nther metals. It 
is ductile to a very great degree. In it's natural ſtate we ſce it drawn 
out into extremely fine wire, and in the form of braſs, in which it is 
only altered in colour by an admixture of a femi-metal called zinc: 
it is beaten into leaves, which, though not ſo thin as thoſe of gold, 
ſerve for many purpoſes in their ſtead. 

It is the molt liable to ruſt of all the metals; for all kinds of ſalts, 
and unctuous bodies, in ſhort, almoſt every thing in nature is a ſol- 
vent for it. If only expoſed to a moilt air, it readily acquires a green 
ruſt, and even water in time will diſſolve it. It is remarkably —— 
rous, being the baſis of almoſt all the compound metals in which that 
quality is expected. It requires a very conſiderable degree of fire to 
melt it, leſs indeed than iron, but much greater than that required for 
the fuſion of any of the other metals: on this is founded that eaſy 
practice of ſeparating all the other metals, except iron, from copper, 
by what is called eliquation : for, if the fire be kept up juſt under the 
degree neceſſary to melt a plate of copper, every other metal will be 
Prey ſeperated from it, if iron be not there. Copper grows red- 

ot before it melts, and, when in a ſtate of fuſion, is deſtructive to 
every body near, if but the leaſt quantity of water be in the way of 
it's courſe ; for a ſingle drop will ſcatter a vait quantity of melted 
copper like thot from a gun. It amalgamates with mercury, but not 
without conſiderable — : melted with antimony, it readily 
runs into ſcoria or vitrifies; and the ſame effect is produced, though 
not ſo ſuddenly, on fuſing it with iron. 

The extreme diviſibility of this metal almoſt exceeds imagination. 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a grain of it, diſſolved in an alkali, will 
give a ſenſible colour to more than 500000 times it's weight of wa- 
ter. It very readily diſſolves in aqua fortis, aqua regia, ſpirit of ſalt, 
and in ſhort, in all the ſtronger, and even the weaker acids; the very 
mildeſt of the vegetable tribe being able to produce a green tincture 
from it, and to acquire an emetic virtue by being ſuffered to ſtand in 
it. The acids 24, v. a green ſolution of it; the alkalies, and parti- 
cularly the volatile urinous kinds, a blue one that is equal to the fineſt 
colour among painters, not excepting the ultramarine. 

Copper is not unfrequently found native and malleable, ſometimes 
in {ſmall and flender fibres, and ſometimes in the little globular and 
irregular maſſes. However, it is moſt frequently found 1n the ſtate of 
ore, ſometimes blended with the ſtrata of ſtones, where it diſcovers 
itſelf in blue or green effloreſcences. The green and blue ochres 
alſo are a ſort of ores of copper, and the pyritz and marcaſites fre- 


quently contain large quantities of this metal. There is alſo a rich 


kind of copper-ore of a reddiſh-grey colour; and another of a duſky 
purple, or blackiſh colour. But beſides all theſe, there are two other 
appearances of copper-ore, known by the names of lapis lazuli, and 
the turcois, or turquoiſe. See the article LazUL1, &c. 

In Germany and Sweden there are very good mines of cpper-ore, 
and we have ſome in England little inferior to the fineſt Swediſh 
ones. 

In order to diſcover whether the pyrites contains any copper, let it 
be roaſted in an open fire, and a ſolution made by pouring upon it 
SQ quantity of warm water: into this ſolution let iron plates, per- 
fectly clean and free from greaſe, be immerſed; and if the pyrites 


| contains any copper, it will {tick to theſe iron plates, in form of a fine 


yellow powder. 


As to the method of obtaining copper from the ore, this laſt being 
previouſly waſhed and powdered, is {melted by means of a black flux, 
and the metal is found at the bottom of the veſſel when cold, in the 
form of a ſolid and malleable maſs; which may be further refined, by 
reprating the operation. 

CoPyER, white, a kind of metal white as ſitver, frequently 
brought from China, aud ſyuppoſed by many to be natural. But it is 
only an allay of copper, Zinc, and arſenic, in certain proportions, It 
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is made with ditliculty, bccavſc of rhe volatil:ty of the two femi- 
metals; and, as it's quality is noxious, it is not much uſed. 

Corets-plates for engraving. Plates of copper well-wrought, of 
the belt cepper, and throughly polithed. 

The famous Le Bofle, in his treatiſe on engraving, has given us 
the following directions for poliſhing caper plates. 

Put the * upon a board leaning obliquely, and in the bottoim of 
which two nails or points are fixed, to keep it from ſliding off; and 
then take a large piece of grind- ſtone dipt in water, and rub it very 
—_— once in every part length-ways, and then the ſame breadth - 
ways, keeping it moiſt with water; and repeat this operation till no 
hollow appears, nor the leaſt mark made by the hammer in forging, 
or any other flaws, holes, or inequalitics. After this take a piece of 
good 3 and rub the plate with it in the ſame manuer as 
was done before with the grind- tone, till all the ſcratches and marks 
made of the grind- ſtone may by the pumice-ſtone be likewiſe taken 
away; and then waſh it thoroughly clean. The ſcratches and 
. of the pumice-ſtone ſhould then be taken out by rubbing the 
plate in the ſame manner with a piece of oil- tone, till all the marks 
and ſcorings of the pumice- ſtone be taken out: and the plate ſhould 
be then waſhed with water till it be perfectly clean. A proper kind 
of coal mult in the mean time be prepared for finiſhing the prepa- 
ration of the plate, which muſt be done in the following manner : 

Take three or four large coals of ſallow wood, ſound and without 
clefts, and place them together in a fire made on a hearth, and cover 
them with other burning coals ; heaping a quantity of red-hot aſues 
upon them. In this manner let them remain, being ſubject to only 
a ſmall acceſs of air, for about an hour and a half: but the time 
ſhould be greater or leſs, according to their ſize, that the fire may pe- 
netrate into the innermoſt part of them, and expel all the ſmoke that 
can be driven out; to be certain of which, it is better they ſhould 
ſtay in the fire rather longer than is neceſſary, than that the time 
thould be unduly ſhortened. When they are fit to be. taken out, a 
veſſel of water farms enough to hold them ſhould be prepared ; and 
they ſhould be inſtantly thrown into it, and leſt there to extinguiſh 
and cool. For this purpoſe ſome uſe urine inſtead of water ; but 
there is no difference, unleſs in the diſagreeable ſmell of the urine. 
The coals being thus prepared, pick out one, or part of one, ſuffi- 
ciently large, firm, and free from clefts: and holding it faſt in the 
hand, ſet one of the corners againſt the plate, and rub it, but with- 


out obſerving any particular direction, to take out the marks or ſcor- 
ings of the oil - lone: but if the coal glide on the ſurface, and take no 


effect, it is a proof of it's not being fit for the pu 
that is not ſo faulty, muſt be uſed inſtead of it. 
thus diſtinguiſhed ; that the coal, if good, being wet, and rubbed on 
the copper, will ſeem rough, and grate it with a low murmuring noiſe. 
When a good coal is obtained, the operation muſt be continued, till 
not the leaſt ſcoring, flaw, or hole whatever, appears; but if the coal 
itſelf, as wil! ſometimes happen, be too hard, and leaves traces or 
ſcores of it's own forming, a ſofter one mutt be choſen, and uſed in 
the ſame manner as the firſt, to remedy the defects of it, and to pro- 
cure a perſectly clear and even ſurface on the plate. 

This is the method directed by Le Boſſe: but the end may be bet- 
ter anſwered, by firſt wearing out the marks of the planiſning ham- 
mer, by rubbing with emery finely ground; and then, the plate be- 
ing waſhed clean, 1 it over with the refiner's aqua fortis ; 
which muſt be ſuffered to he on till the ebullition it produces begins 
to decreaſe ; and then waſhed off, by immerſing the plate in water, 
when it will be found to be brought to a better condition to take the 
burniſh with more certainty, than by the laborious uſe of fo many 
ſtones and the coal. 

The plate being brought to this ſtate, the poliſhing muſt be finiſh- 
ed with a ſteel burniſher, with which it muſt be ſtrongly rubbed : the 
beſt way of removing the burniſher is not to work it length-ways or 
breadth-ways, but in a diagonal direction, from corner to corner, 
which will more effeQually take out all remains of the former ſcor- 
ings or lines. The copper mult be thus burniſhed till it be as bright 


ſe ; and another, 


as Ie, 4 ary" in every part; but if, when the reit is thus bright, 


ſome particular ſpots appear dull, or that any lines remain, ſuch faults 
ſhould be again worked with the burniſher, till the whole be uni- 
formly ſhining. 

COPPERAS, a name given to green VITRIOL, particularly to 
vitriol of iron. See CABRUST, 

Copperas is purified and prepared in the ſame manner as alum ard 
ſaltpetre, by paſſing through ſeveral lixiviums, till it be wholly re- 
duced to cryſtal. 

Some make coþperas to be the chalcitis of the ancients. But the 
_ common opinion is, that their chalcitis was a ſtone, not a pure 

alt. 

There is copperas of England, of Piſa, Germany, Cyprus, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, which dier from each other in colour, richneſs, and 
perfection. | 

White copperas 1s a vitriol of iron, with a mixture of ſome other 
mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of forty or fiſty pounds 
each: ſuch are thoſe brought from Goſlar in Saxony. 

The Engliſh copperas is of a fine green; that of 5 and Hun- 
ary is of a ſky blue, and has copper for it's baſis. It is in pieces cut 
ike the point of a diamond. That of Piſa and Italy is likewiſe 
reen ; and the laſt as tranſparent as glaſs. 

The Engliſh green copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many prepara- 
tions; but eſpecially in dyeing. The hatters alſo uſe it in their dye; 
and this and galls are ingredients in writing ink. 

The ordinary Engliſh copperas is made of a kind of tones found on 
the ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo weſtward, ordinarily cal- 
led gold ſtones, from their colour, or pyritæ: they abound much in 
iron. 


his fitneſs may be 


— 


To prepare the copperas from them, they are ex poſed to t 


ther in beds above ground, and receive the rains and ie big 
time break and diſſolve the ſtones: the liquor that cv in 


into boilers, in which is firſt put old iron, which in bo 
When the boiling is finiſhed, the liquor is drawn 
* = _ ryſtals. See Vitkior, | 
or CorsE, a little wood, conſiſting of und 

and ſuch as ma raiſed ei i 3 
3 y be either by ſowing, or planting, See 
When they are intended to be raiſed from maſt or ſceq 
ground is ploughed in the ſame manner as it is for corn: and e; = 
in autumn or in ſpring, good ſtore of ſuch maſts, nuts, ſeeds . 
&c. are to be ſown with the graſs, which crop is to be cut la 
the land laid for wood. They may alſo be planted about aut 3 
with young ſets, or plants, in rows about ten or fifteen feet di 
If the 2 happen to grow thin, the beſt way of thickenins them i 
to lay ſome of the branches or layers of the trees, that lie neareſt Ap 5 
bare places, on the ground, or a little in the ground : this detained 
with a hook or two, and covered with freſh mould at a compet 
—_ will produce a multitude of ſuckers, and thicken 1. — 
pcedily. 

COPROCRITICA, from ere, excrement, and "giver, ſeparate : 
medicines which purge away the excrements in the guts. ; 

COPROPHAGOS, from yongo;, and @eyw, | cat; the dung. f 
in natural hiſtory, the name given by many authors to the common 
yellowith fly found on human excrements. There are ſeyeral 
other ſpecies found on the excrements of various animals, and 
thence called mer4vore. : 

COPULA, in logic, a verb that connects any two terms in a 

olition, either negative or affirmative : as, A r:/e is ſweet ; where is 
is the copula. 

COPULATIVE prapoſition, and GENERATION, are thoſe which 
include ſeveral ſubjects, or ſeveral attributes joined together by an af. 
firmative or negative conjunction. 

Thus, v. gr. Power and riches de not make a man happy. 

Where and is the conjunction that couples power and riches. 

COPY, in law, a tranſcript of a writing or inſtrument, made for 
the uſe and ſatisfaction uf ſome of the parties concerned; or in order 
to preſerve the memory thereof. See Cota. 

A common deed cannot be proved by a copy or counterpart, where 
the original may be procured. 

But if the deed be inrolled, certifying an atteſted copy is proof of 
the inrolment, and ſuch copy may be given in evidence. 

Cory is alſo uſed for the imitation of an original work, more 
particularly a painting, draught, figure, &c. 

Cory, among printers, denotes the manuſcript or print of a bock 
given to be printed or reprinted. To caft ff copy, is to make a 
computation of the number of ſheets a manuſcript will make in 
print. | 

A good copy, in the bookſeller's ſtyle, is that which renders a book 
ſaleable and productive. 

COPY-HOLD, a tenure for which a tenant has nothing to ſhew 
but the py of the rolls made by the ſteward of the lord's court, 

It is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the tenant holds the land at the 
will of the lord. However, it is not ſimply at the will of the lord, 
but according to the cuſtom of the manor by which ſuch eſtate is 
deſcendible, and the tenant's heirs may inherit it; and a capy-belder, 
ſo long as he does his ſervices, and does not break the cuſtom, cannot 
by ejected by the lord; and if he be, he ſhall have treſpaſs againſt 
um. 

Some copy-holds the tenants hold by the verge in ancient demeſne; 
and though held by cy, yet they are a kind of free-hold : and other 
* are ſuch as tenants hold by common tenure, called mere 
copy-hold. 

Gebel inheritances have no collateral qualities, which do not 
concern the deſcent, as to make them allets to bind the heir, or where- 
of the wife may be endowed, &c. They are not extendible in exe. 
cution, but are within the acts againſt bankrupts, and the ſtatutes of 
limitation. : 

COPY-HOLDER, a perſon who holds lands, tenements, within 
a manor, which time out of mind, by uſe and cuſtom of the mant, 
have been demiſable and demiſed to ſuch as will take them in fce- 
ſimple or fee-tail, for life, years, or at will, according to the cuſtom 
of the manor, by copy 'f court-roll : but is generally where the 
tenant has ſuch eſtate either in fee or for three lives. 

COQ. ad med. conſumpt. among phyſicians, is an abbreviation of 
2 ad medietatis conſumptionem ; i. e. Boil it till one half be con. 

umed. 

Cod. in ſ. 9. ag. cogue in ſufficiente quantitate aque ; boil it in a 
ſufficient quantity of water, 

COR Caroli. Chailes's heart, in aſtronomy, an extra conſtellated 
ſtar in the northern hemiſphere, ſituated between Coma Berenices 
and Urſa Major. It owes it's appellation to Dr. Halley, who gu 
it the name in honour of king Charles II. who founded the 70) 
obſervatory at Greenwich. 

Cor Hydre, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation | 
of Hydra. ; fo | 

Gon Leonis, or REGULVUS, in aſtronomy, a fixed {tar of the hi 
magnitude in the conltellation Jes. 2 

Con marinum, a name given to the heart-faſhioned cini _ 
a claſs of ſhells, the anus of which is placed in the fide of that re 
of the ſhell which appears as if cut oft; and the mouth has two fs, 
and is placed in the third region of the axis of the bale. logiſt 

Cor Veneris, Venus's' heart, a name given by conchyo * * 
to a beautiful kind of HEART-/hell, called alſo cer 699% 
CARDIA-. 19 Wis 
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f three known ſpecies of it, viz. a denticulated one, 

Ly m—_— ſpots z the white boat-ſhell, furrowed within; 
i coloured kind. | : 

e in our old cuſtoms, a kind of impoſition 

dinar growing upon ſome unuſual occaſion ; and it feems to 

de of — meaſures of corn: for corus fritici is a meaſure of 


wheat. . | 2 

nithology, the ſame with the ppr/-:corax, or 
C Re Its of the | 4m of the jackdaw, but of the (ize of 
—— crow. It's beak is red, long, and ſomewhat hooked. 
late 21. : | 
1 * * in natural hiſtory, a name applied by ſome to the 
 CORACINUS, in ichthyology, the variegated black ſtiana. In 
colour it reſembles the tench ; and in figure the pearch. The tail 
and belly fins are of a jet black. 
CORACOBRACHIALIS, 
origin at the coracoide 

about the middle part 


in anatomy, a muſcle that has it's 
toceſs of the ſcapula, and it's termination 
the arm. It ſerves to lift the arm obliquely 


outware”: COHYOID/EUS, in anatomy, a muſcle which having it's 
join from the upper edge of the ſcapula, near it's neck, aſcends ob- 
ien from the upper cog mn lege gh abate wc Faeroe ny 
liquely under the muſtudeus, and is inſerted in the o-, which 1 
ſerves to pull obliquely downwards. See Hyo1DEs. | 

CORACOIDES, in anatomy, a ſmall ſharp proceſs of the ſcapula, 
ſo called from it's reſembling a crow's bill. ; : 

The coracaide proceſs in infants is but a cartilage, afterwards it 
becomes an epiphyſis ; and, after this, about the age of ſixtcen, it is 

rceived to be a leparate bone. It ſerves to ſtrengthen the articula- 
tion of the ſhoulder, and gives origin to ane of the muſcles of the arm. 

" ORACOMANTES, from nog, crow, and pevre, divination, 
perſons who foretold events from their obſervations on crows. 

' CORACORADIALIS, in anatomy, the ſame muſcle as the Bi- 

PS. 

"CORAL, corallium, in natural hiſtory, a production of the ſea, 
formerly ranked among the numbet of marine plants, but now claſſed 
in the animal kingdom; ſince modern naturaliſts have diſcovered, 
that it is the ſtructure and habitation of certain ſea animals, and de- 
ſigned for their protection and ſupport. See Plate 56, Foſſil, Claſs 7. 

Some have derived the term from the Greek ycge:v, to adorn, and æhog, 
the fea; becauſe there is no other production of equal beauty. 

The nature and origin of coral has been as much diſputed as any 
ſubje& in natural knowledge. Some, and particularly Dr. Wood- 
ward, conſidered this and the other harder productions of the fea, 
as ſtores; and they thought themſelves juſtified in the opinion, 
from their exceſſive hardneſs, and their ſpecific gravity ; and like- 
wiſe from obſerving, that, when theſe bodies were calcined, they 
were converted into lime, Guiſonzus maintains, that coral is a 
real mineral, compoſed of much ſalt and a ſmall quantity of earth; 
and that it derives it's form from precipitation much in the ſame 
manner with the AR RHOR Diane of the chemiſts, Others, as Dioſ- 
corides, Pliny, Cæſalpinus, Boccone, Ray, Tourneſort, and Ge- 
offroy, thought coral to be a plant. | a 

de Peyſſonnel of Marſeilles has, in conſequence of a ſeries 
of experiments and obſervations from about the year 1720 to 1750, 
introduced a new ſyſtem, with reſpect to the nature and produc- 
tion of coral, and ſimilar marine ſubſtances. Thoſe bodies, which 
the Count de Marſigli imagined to be flowers, this ingenious na- 
turaliſt diſcovered to be inſects inhabiting the coral; for, upon tak- 
ing branches of it out of the water, the flowers, which proceeded 
from a number of white points anſwering to the holes that 
pierced the bark, and the radiation ef which reſembled the flower 
of the olive-tree, entered into the bark and diſappeared ; but, upon 
being again reſtored to the water, they were ſome hours after per- 
ceptible. "Theſe flowers ſp>:ad on white paper loſt their tranſpa- 
rency, and became red as they dried. The holes in the bark cor- 
reſpond to ſmall cavities upon the ſubſtance of the coral; and 
when the bark is removed, there may be ſeen an infinite quantity 
of little tubes connecting the bark with the inner ſubſtance, be- 
tides a great number of ſmall glands adhering to them; and from 
theſe tubes and glands the milky juice of coral iſſues forth: the 
holes in the bark are the openings through which the inſects, that 
form. theſe ſubſtances for their habitation, come forth; and thoſe 
cavities which are partly in the bark and partly in the ſubſtance, 
are the cells which they inhabit. The organs of the animal are 
contained in the tubes, and the glandules are the extremities of 
his teet, and the milk liquor is the blood and juice of the animal, 
which are more. or leſs abundant in roportion to it's health and 
vigour. When the inſeQs are dead, | a corrupt and communicate 
to the water the ſmell of putrid fiſn. This juice or liquor runs 
along the furrows perceived upon the proper ſubſtance or body of 
coral, and ſtopping by little and little becomes fixed and hard, and 
is changed into ſtone; and being ſtopped in the bark, cauſe the 
coral to increaſe proportionably and in every direQtion. In form- 
ing coral, and other marine productions of this claſs, the animal 
labours like thoſe of the teſtaceous kind, each according t 


his 
Pecies; and their productions vary according to their ſeveral fogms, 
* and colours. 


The coral inſect, or Pol vg, M. Peyſſonnel obſerves, expands 
itſelf in water, and contracts it 


N. the hand in water, or acid liquors are poured upon it: and 

« actually ſaw theſe inſects move their claws or legs, and expand 

— abe when the ſea-water containing coral was placed near 
* Aing. 


and k ; 2 t | 
from the nd keep them in their expanded ftate when ſeparated 


= coral in boiling water. Broken branches of coral have 
. en obſerved to faſten themſelves to other branches, and have 
ontinued to grow; and this is the caſe, when they are con- 


ſelf in air, or when it is touched 


— 


_— 


neaed with detached pieces of rock and other ſubſtances, from 
which no nouriſhment could be derived. The coral inſeas in 
their cells, not having been injured, continue their operations; and 
as they draw no nou. ihment from the ſtone of the coral, they are 
able to increaſe, in a detached and ſeparate ſtate. Coral was tound 
to be equal] red in the ſea as out of it; and it was more (ſhining, 
when juſt taken out of the water, than even when it is volithes . 
and the bark by being dried becomes ſomewhate pale. M. Peyſ- 
ſonnel found, that it grows in different directions, ſometimes per- 
pendicularly downwards, ſometimes horizontally, and ſometimes 
upwards; and in the caverns of the fea, open to every expoſure, 

- There are, properly, but three kinds of coral, red, white, and 
black ; the black is the rareſt, and moſt eſteemed ; but it is the red 
that is ordinarily uſed in medicine. It muſt be choſen thick, 
ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a beautiful red, not covered with any 


fartareons matter. 


CoraL, red, a ſpecies of the ifis, under the claſs of 4 in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem. This appears to have for it's baſis a kind of 
calcareous animal earth, and is changed by calcination into quick- 
lime, dilfolves in all acids except the vitriolic, and is precipitated 
by this laſt trom it's ſolutions made in the others. It is uſed alſo, 
like thoſe produCtions, as an abſorbent of acid humours in the 
firſt paſſages; and like them, when ſaturated with ſuch acids as are 
generated in the bodies of animals, it forms therewith a reſtringent 
laline compound. That it has any virtues diſtin& from thoſe of 
the other calcareous abſorbents, or that it is ſuperior in abſorbent 
* to the cheaper teſtaceous bodies, there are no grounds to 
ſuſpect. 

The levigated coral is ſometimes counterfeited in the ſhops with 
the common teftacea coloured with dragon's blood or red bole. 
"Theſe abuſes may be difcovered, by ſhaking the powder with water, 
and ſuffering it to ſettle, when the white and the colouring matter 
will { parate from one another, and appear in great part diſtinct: 
drag:n's blocd may be known likewiſe by it's giving a red tincture 
to [pirit of wine, and bole by it's retaining it's redneſs in the fire, 
whilit coral burns white. 


It y from a —_— of experiments, that coral is not, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, a mere terreſtrial abſorbent, but that it contains a volatile 


urinous ſalt, and a bituminous oil combined with it's earthy matter; 
and on theſe it's virtues in medicine principally depend. The red 
colour of coral is evidently owing to it's bituminous oil, which it 
is found not dithcult to ſeparate, and wholly diveſt it of. It is ob- 
ſerved, that coral newly taken up out of the ſea, contains both the 
falt and oil in greater abundance than that which has been lon 
kept; and it is fulpected by many, that it's external, or — 
ſubſtance contains more of it than the interior, harder, and more 
{tony matter. 

The ancients uſed coral in many external medicines for diſtem- 
peratures of the eyes ; and internally as an 1 and refrige- 
rating medicine. We ule it only internally, and that incipalls 
in diarrhceas, and bleedings, in too great evacuations of the menſes, 
and in the fluxr albus. The vulgar attribute to it, beſide theſe 
virtues, many others, for which we have no ſufficient warrant. 

CoRAL, white. There is no part of the world where white coral 
is produced in ſuch abundance as on the ſhores of the iſland of 
Ceylon, and other of the neighbouring Indian coaſts. The lime 
uſed in that part of the world, for building houſes, ſaggifications, 
&c. is all made by burning this coral. It lies in vaſt banks which 
are uncovercd at low water, and it is ſpongy and porous. While 
young, it grows erect, in form of little ſhrubs, and is then firm 
and ſolid, and ſmooth on the ſurface ; but the branches continually 
ſhoot out more, and theſe other new ones, till the whole is one 
confuſed buſh. Theſe branches are all covered with a white viſ- 
cous matter, which, in time, hardens upon them, and becomes 
eral; and this filling up all the interſtices between the branches, 
when they become {o numerous, and hardening between and over 
them, the whole becomes one coarſe rock. | 

CORAL, V/ack, is of the ſame ſtony ſubſtance with the red, and 
as gloſſy as the black: ſt marble ; but we ſee no ſuch things in the 
hops. See KERATOPHYTUM. 

Mes elle. It has been matter of ſurpriſe to naturaliſts, 
that the red cœral is ſo common in the ſea, and is a ſubſtance of ſo 
firm and durable a nature, yet is not frequently found amon 
other remains of the ſea productions in the foſſile ſtate. This had 
long puzzled the naturaliſts, when Agoſtino Scilla attempted to ac- 
count for it by ſome ſpecimens in his own cuſtody. This gentle- 
man, living at Meſſina, had an opportunity of ſearching the quarries 
in the neighbourhood of thoſe ſeas, where red coral grows in abun- 
dance, and whither it might moſt eaſily be carried by any inun- 
dation. Accordingly ke Fund, among a vaſt quantity of white 
coral, ſome ſpecimens, which doubtleſs had once been red; and 


' theſe, theugh they had in a great meaſure loſt their colour on the 
outſide, yet retained ſo much of it within, as 


| 3 ſhewed 
n red; and the whole truth ſeems to conſiſt 
gh the ſubſtance of the coral is permanent, the 


that they had once bee 
in this, that thou 
colour is not ſo. 


Beſide the great variety of corals found in their natural ſtate, in 
the ſea, we find great numbers buried in the earth, and immerſed 
even in the bodies of ſolid ſtones, and marble; of theſe many are 
the ſame with the ſpecies now known to us at ſea, and many 
differ from all the known recent ones. The foſſile corals are found 
ſometimes nearly in their natural ſtate ; but much more frequently 
they have their pores filled up with ſtony particles, fo as to ſeem 


mere ſtones. hoſe which are not reducible to any of the known 
recent ſpecies, are probably the produce of ſeas and ſhores yet un- 
. 


* 


Cox Al. gives title to an officinal compoſition, called ſyrop of 
| | coral, 
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cral, ometimes prefcribed by phyſicians ; as is likewiſe the powder 
of coral, hnely ground, and — levigated on a marble, 
and made tp into a proper form; but few make uſe of it. 


Diſpenſary writers have given us receipts vr many preparations 
of c. < as 33 2 ſalts, &c. KE enter 
the preſent practice. 

Coral and coralline, being the ſhells of marine animals of the po- 
lype kind, poile(s the ſame chemical properties as the freſh ſhells 
7 and other ſhell-fith, i. e they are calcareous earths im- 
preguated with ſome animal principles. 

ORAL, artificial, is made of cinnabar well beaten; a 1 
whereof is applied on a piece of wood well dried and poliſhed, be- 
ing firſt moiſtened with ſize: the whole is then again poliſhed, and 
for varniſh rub it over with the white of an 005 

Cora L fiſbery. Red coral is found in the 
ſhores of 


rovence, from Cape de la Couronne to that of S?. 


Tropez; about the iſles of Majorca and Minorca ; on the ſouth of | 


Sicily ; on the coalts of Africa; and, laſtly, in the Ethiopic ocean, 
about cape Negro. The divers ſay, that the little branches ate 
found only in the caverns whoſe fituation is parallel to the earth's 
ſurface, and open io the ſouth. The manner of filhing being 
nearly the fame wherever coral is found, it will ſuffice to inſtance 
the method uſed at the baſtion of France, under the direction of the 
company eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles for that fiſhery. Seven or eight 
men go in a boat, commanded by the patron or proprietor, and 
when the net is thrown by the caſter, the reſt work the veſlel, and 
help to draw the net in. The pet is compoſed of two beams of 
wood tied croſs-wiſe, with leads fixed to them: to theſe they faſten 


a quantity of hemp twiſted looſely round, and intermingled with | 
ſome large netting. This inſtrument is let down where they think | 
there is coral, and pulled up again when the coral is ſtrongly in- 


tangled in the hemp and netting. For this purpoſe, {ix boats are 
ſometimes required; and if in hauling in, the rope happens to 
break, the filherman runs the hazard of being loſt. Betore the 
fiſhers go to ſea, they agree for the price of the coral, which is 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs a pound; and they engage, on 

ain of corporal punithment, that neither they nor their crew 
ſhall embezzle any, but deliver the whole to the proprietors. 
When the fiſhery is ended, which amounts one year with another 
to twenty-five quintals for each boat, it is divided into thirtcen 
parts, of which the proprietor hath four, the caſter two, and the 
other ſix men one each ; the thirteenth belongs to the company for 
payment of the boat furniſhed them. 

CORALLINE, CorALLINA, in natural hiſtory, is a genus of 
ſubmarine plants, conſiſling of ſtalks and branches often beauti- 
Fully ramified, and compoſed of joints of an oblong figure inſerted 
into one another. The greater part of theſe are gritty, and of a 
coral-like matter; but nature varies from this in ſome of the ſpecies, 
which are of a ſofter ſubſtance. 

Mr. Ellis diſtributes c:rallines into the veſiculated, tubular, cel- 
liſerous, and articulated kinds. 

Veſiculated corallines are diſtinguiſhed by their horny hollow ra- 
mifications ; moſt of them are furniſhed with little denticles on 
their branches, like leaves on moſſes; and at certain ſeaſons of 
the year they are furniſhed with ſmall bodies like bladders, pro- 
ceeding from their ſtems and branches, and differing in form ac- 
cording to the different ſpecies. Their colour, when dry, is of a 
yellowiſh or pale brown, and their nature 1s elaſtic. They are 
found adhering to rocks, ſhells, and fucuſes, by ſmall root-like 
tubes: they recover their form in water, after having been dried; 
and when put into vinegar, they cauſe no efferveſcence. Plate 51. 

Tubular corallines are compoſed of a number of ſimple tubes, 
growing up nearly together; or of ſuch branched ones as have 
neither denticles nor veſicles. Theſe are horny and elaſtic like the 
former, and receive their original form in water. Some of them 
appear wrinkled like the wind pig, and others like the inteſtines of 
{mall animals. See plate 51. 

Celliferous corallines are thoſe which appear, when magnihed, to 
be fine thin cells, the habitations of ſmall animals connected together, 
and diſpoſed in a variety of elegant forms like branches. Theſe et- 
ferveſce with acids. See plate 51. 

Articulated corallines conſiſt of ſhort pieces of a ſtony or cretaceous 
| brittle matter, whoſe ſurface is covered with pores or cells, which 
are joined by a tough, membranous, flexile ſubſtance, compoſed of 
many ſmall tubes of the like nature, compaCted together. The 
ſtony part is ſoluble in vinegar, and the other part remains entire. 
See plate 52. 

Beſides theſe, he enumerates other genera of marine productions; 
as the KERATOPHYTA, ESCHARA, SPONGES, and ALCYONIUM 
all which are the neſts or matrices of ſea animals. See PoLYPE. 
The laſt claſs of marine bodies is formed like funguſes of various 


figures, and with different forts of covering; ſome having a gritty, 
and ſome a callous ſkin, with a ſpongy ſubſtance in he inſide : 


other ſpecies are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, 

Mr. Ellis intimates, that the more compact bodies, ſuch as ſtar- 
ſtones, brain-ſtones, petrified fungi, and 5 like, may be produced 
in the ſame manner with the ſubſtances above deſcribed: in favour 
of which conjecture he obſerves, that all the warmer latitudes near 
the ſhores abound ſo much with animal life, that no inanimate body 
can long remain unoccupied by ſome ſpecies. 

The ancients have faid great things of the virtues of the common 
coralline. Dioſcorides preſcribes it for mitigating the pain of the 
| t, and for preventing ſtagnation of the humours in any part ; 

3 ſays nothing of it's virtues againſt worms, which are what we 
alone eſteem it for. We give it in powder from ten grains to a 
ſcruple or half a dram twice a day in theſe caſes, and that with 
conſiderable good effect. | Soy 

CORALLO-ACHATES, in the natural hiſtory of the ancier.ts, 


3 


editerranean, on the 


— — *** 


— 


the name of a very beautiful ſpecies of 
in _ 1 Indie, 15 not in — plenty* 7, is very hard 
capable of a fine pol:ſh; and, when w i 1 
, n en e ee 
CORALLODENDRON, erythrina, coral-wood 
name of a genus of trees, of the diadelphia decan 
9 4 2 are theſe; the flower 
compoled of five petals; the ſtandard is . 
riſes upward ; the two wings are ſcarce oO = "g, and 
ment. The kecl is compoſed of two petals, which me empale- 
than the wings. It hath ten ſtamina, which are he 
| unequal in their length; and with an awl-ſhapcg 
afterward becomes > long ſwelling pod ending in 
having one cell filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
cies, natives 0: the warm parts of America. 
"Theſe plants, when they produce their flowers 
eateſt ornaments of the ſtove ; for their flowe 


dria clas Gs 


is of the butterfly king 


an 


in large ſpikes, and are of a beautiful ſcarlet : ber x Produced 

_ 3 in the northern parts of "Was . j Out they do not 
he inhabitants of Malabar make ſh 

ſwords and knives. e heaths of the wood, for 


CORALLOFUNGUS, in botany, otherwiſe 
genus of fungus growing erect, and — — — 2 
and uniform ſubſtance. This is called fungoides by others e even 

— CORALLOIDES, in botany, a genus of muſhrooms, Sh 
tinguiſhing characters of which are » the dif. 


„that the 
ſungoſe texture, and not branched in the alin of = a r 
| . e 


Mr Tournefort : 
1 nefort enumerates nineteen ſpecies, See Ciava. 

CORALLOIDES is alſo applied by ſome to th i 
heptaphylus ; and by Dillenius to a whole genus te 
lels moſſes. It is the lichen of Linnæus. See 1 
Many authors give the name to the foſſile corals. See KER ATE. 


PHYTA. | 
CORALLORHIZA, in botany, the plant called by Linnzus 


ne: eos me 1 88 nidus avis. 
U in mineralogy, the common pyrites. 
CORAM non judice, in law, is when a cauſe [grand ht into 
court whereof the judges have no juriſdiction. © , 
CORANA, or Nai Corana, a peculiar fort of kidney-bean 
the down of the pod of which is the couhage, or cowitch. x 
CORANTO, courant, French, is a melody or air, conſiſtinę of 
three crotchets in a bar, but moving by quavers, in the — of 
3» with two ſtrains, each beginning with an odd quaver. 
CORAX piſcis, in ichthyology, the crow-fiſh; alſo x fiſh of 
the cuculus kind, and much reſembling the ſwallow-fiſh. 
CORBAN, a ſcripture term, ſignifying an oblation, or oftering 
which had life, in oppoſition to the minchah, which had no life. 
CoRBAN is alſo a ceremony which the Mahomcetans perform 
at the foot of mount Ararat, in Arabia, near Mecca. It conſitts 
in killing a great number of ſheep, and diſtributing them among the 


oor, 

CORBEIL, in fortification, the ſame with what we call baſkets, 
See the article BASKET. 

CORBEL, in architeQure, the repreſentation of a baſket, 
ſometimes uſed to ſignify the vaſe of a tambour of the Corinthian 
column. See Plate 157, fig. 19. : 

 CorBti, or Corsil, is alſo uſed in building for a ſhort | 
piece of timber, placed in a wall, with it's end ſticking out fix or 
eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in the manner of a ſhouldering 
piece. The under part of the end thus ſticking out, is ſometimes 
cut in the form of a boultin, ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes 
of a face, &c. according as the workman fancies. 

CORBEL is alſo uſed. by ſome architeRs for a nich, or hollow, 
left in walis for images, figures, or ſtatues to ſtand in. 

CORBETT, in architecture, is ſometimes uſed for corbel. 

CORCELET, in natural hiſtory, that part of the fly claſs, 
bas is analogous in it's ſituation to the breaſt in other ani- 
mals. | | 

CORCULUS, the little heart, an epithet applied by naturaliſts to 
a ſmall ſpecies of cordifarmis, or heart-ſhell of a roſe colour. 

CORD, or Chop, ſcveral hempen threads, cabled or twiſted 
together by means of a wheel. The word comes from 90954 3 

ut. 

CoRD of S.. Francis, a ſort of rope, adorned with knots, worn 
by the fraternity of St. Francis. | 

CokD, the ſociety of, includes a great number of people beſides 
religious. To obtain indulgences, they are daily obliged to ſay 
five Paters, five Ave Maria's, and five Gloria Patri's, and to wear 
a 2 which muſt ftr{t have been blefſed. by the ſuperiors of the 
order, 

Corp of weosd, a certain quantity of wood for burning, fo called 
becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord, The dimenſions of a fla- 
= ns of wood are, eight feet long, ſour feet high, and four feet 

road, | 

CorD-woud, new wood, and ſuch as, when brought by water, 
comes on board a veſſel, in oppoſition to that which is floated 
Burning wood, 18 inches in compaſs, is deemed cord- wood. 

CokD, magical, an inſtrument in great uſe among the Laplanders, 
and ſuppoſed to be of great virtues among them. It is a cord or 
rope, with three knots tied in it. They uſe many magical rites 
and ceremonies in the preparing and tying this cord; and when 
thus prepared, it is ſuppoſed to have power over the winds 3 and 
they will ſell, by means of it, a good wind, or at leaſt a promiſe 
of one, to a ſhip. If they untie only one of thele knots, à mo. 
— gale is to ſucceed; if two, it is to be much ſtronger; and 1 
three, there is to be a ſtorm. | 
CORDAGE, 


CORALLINES Sab. 
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CORDAGE, a term uſed, in general, for all forts of cord, 
whether ſmall, middling, or great, made ule of in the rigging of 
ſhips. ble-laid, as the f: rm it, 1 ade with ni 

CorDAGE, cable-laid, e ſeamen term it, 1s made with nine 
ſtrands ; i. e. the firſt three ſtrands are laid {lack, and then three of 
them, being cloſed together, make a cable, or cablet. The ſame 
for tacks, but they are laid tapering. ; ; 

CorDAGE, hawſer-latd, is made only with three ſtrands, | 

CorDAGE-/lays, arc cable. laid, but made with four {trands, as 
cables are with three; with the addition of a heart, which goes 
through the center of them. | ; 3 

The price of cordage and cable at Peterſburg, in 1742, was one 
rouble twenty COPECS the poude. : : 

Cirdage, ftuped, is that which, having been put in a tub in a 
very warin place, has calt out it's moliture. 

White cordage is that which bas not yet been tarred. 

Coridaze-tarred, in ſpinning, is that which is made of rope: yarn 
ready taried. a ; : 

Cordage tarred in the ſtove, is that which has paſſed through hot tar, 
in coming out of the ſtove. Every quintal of cordage may take about 
twenty pounds of tar. 

Cordage, re-made, is that made of ropes uſed before. 

Cirdage, when very old, is uled for vakum to caulk the ſcams of 
ſhips. See OAKUM. EI : 

Change cordage, that which is kept in reſerve, in caſe what is 
in uſe fails. wr 

When a rope is ſaid to be ſix inches, it is underſtood of it's cir- 
cumference. A rope of ſixty threads, is one compoſed of ſo many 
rope yards. 

Cordage is uſually made of ſpun hemp: the great number of 
veſicls built and fitted out at Ainſterdam, either for war or trade, 
occation a great commerce of all forts of cordage neceſſary for 
tem; all which ſells by the ſchippont of three hundred pounds. 
The ſchippont of cerdage of neat hemp coſts uſually filty-iix florins ; 
that of Muicovy, from thirty to torty-ſeven, Deductions for 
weight and prompt payment ate one per cent. on cach. The 
quantity of crdage uſed in rigging a vellc], is almoſt inconceivable. 
Every rope hath it's name and particular uſe. As the quantity of 
cirduge is fo very extraordinary that is uſed in our own veiicls and 
ſhipping, both at home and abroad, and as alſo the quamities uſed 
by all ine Europeans, Americans, and Aſiaties is immenſely great, 
too much encouragement cannot be given to the growth of hemp 
in our colonies and plantations, t the end that we might, by that 
means, at leaſt, amply ſupply ourſelves, if we could not obtain any 
ſhare in the iupply of other nations. 

CUKDATED, an appellation frequently given by naturaliſts to 
things ſomewhat reſembling a heart. 

COKDAX, in antiquity, ſignities a gay fort of dance. 

CORE, in heraldry. 
2 croſs wound or wrenched about with cords. Others, with more 
probability, take it tor a croſs made of two pieces of cord. See 
CABLED C. 

CORDELIER, in church hiſtory, a Franciſcan, or religious of 
the order of St. Francis. 

The cardeliers are clothed in thick grey cloth, with a little cowl, 

chaperon, and cloak, of the ſame, having a girdle of rope, or cord, 
ned with three knots ; whence the name. 
They are enjoined to live in common: thoſe who are admitted 
into the order, are firſt to ſell all they have and give it to the poor. 
The prieſts are to fatt from the fealt of All Saints till the Nati- 
vity. 

CORDIA, in botany, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the hexandria muanogynia, the corolla of which is formed of 
2 ſingle petal, df an infundibuli-form ſhape : the ſruit is a dry, glo- 

le, acuminated drupe, covered with the cup: the ſeed is a ſul- 
cated nut, containing two cells. 

The fruit is accounted cooling and moiſtening ; uſeful againſt 
ſharp thin defluxions upon the lungs, helping coughs and catarrhs, 
ang taking off the heat of urine. 

CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raiſes the ſpirits, and pives 
them a ſudden ſtrength and chearfulneſs. 

In order to underitand the operation of this upon a human body, 
1s necellary to conſider, that a languor or faintneſs mult either 
be the conſequence of too much exerciſe, too long watching, or 
too great a hurry of the animal functions, as in ſome diſtempers ; 
1 wich da fo far diſſipate the nervous fluid, or animal ſpirits, 
3s that th; ſolids cannot repcat, with wonted vigour, their neceſ- 
, motions: or ſuch deprefſiuns muſt ariſe from the obſtruction 
ome natural evacuation, and generally that of perſpiration; or 
"om external cold, which lays a load upon the conſtitution. In 
both thele caſes the manner in which a cordial acts is the ſame, 
ce it mult produce it's effects by adding to the ſpringineſs and 
force of the fibres; and as this change is molt remarkable from ſpi- 
3 i may be of uſe to examine how they come to ob- 
. ok *nemination ; and this muſt ariſe from their ſubtilty 
= 1 of parts " 0 that the more ſpirituous any thing is that 
3 & Danach the ſooner one feels it's cordial effects: for that 
= = mg which a man obtains from common tool, though 
g ena natura and durable, is not immediately obtained in ſuch 
Ine hs Dur P get the appellation of cordial, ſince it muſt paſs 
XY: 0 0 Leg comminutions before it arrive at ſuch a fincneſs as 
"hs ee * the nerves ; whereas a ſpirituous ſubſtance enters 
IE 15 1 toon as it touches them, whereby their vibra- 
ror kes MN igorated, and all ſenſe of ſaintneſs removed. In like 
zer voattles, the effluvia of flowers, fruits, and all things deemed 
upon the organs of ſmelling. 
in fortification, is a row of {tones made ronnd on 
nd fet between the wall and the fortreſs, which lies 


Vor. I. 


erd:als, Operate 
CORBON 

the onuthide, a 

No. 51. 


Ag CORDED, in {ome authors, is 


aſlope, and the parapet, which ſtands perpendicular, after ſuch a 


manner, that this difference may not be offenſive to the eye; 


whence theſe cordons ſerve only as ornaments, ranging round about 
the place, being only uſed in fortifications of ſtone-work. For in 
22 made with earth the void ſpace is filled up with pointed 
akes, 
CORDWAINERS, a term whereby ſhoemakers are denomi- 
nated in ſtatutes. By a ſtatute of Jac, I. the maſter and wardens 
of the cordwainers company, &c. are to appoint ſearchers and 
triers of leather; and no leather is to be fold before ſearched, 
ſealed, &c. | 
CORDYLA, or CorpyLus, in zoology, a name by which 
_ authors calls the thymus, or TUNNY-ffh, while young and 
mall. 
CURDYLUS, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of lizard, called 


allo uromaſtyx and caudiverba, It is larger than the green lizard. 


, . . . . . . . .* 
It's tail is rounded, and is divided into a number of circles covered 


with ſcales, which coat them over, and cover the whole tail like the 
tiling of the roof of a houſe. 

CORE, a diſorder incident to ſheep, occaſioned by worms in their 
liver, reſembling a plaiſe or flounder. 

COREGONUS, in ichthyology, a genus of the malacoptery- 
gious, or ſoft-finned filhes; the characters of which are thele : 
the branchioſtege membrane on cach fide contains ſeyen, eight, nine, 
or ten bones. I he vι,˖ dorſt is placed nearer the ſnout than the 
ventral fins are. Ihe teeth are fo ſmall, that in ſeveral of the ſpe- 
cics they are ſcarce diſcernible. | 

The name coreg:nus is formed of yy, the pupil of the eye, and 
Yuviz, an angle or corner; and is given it from the ſingular ſtruc- 
ture of this part of the eye, 

COREIA, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Proſerpine, named 
Core, Kegy, which in the Moloſſian dialect ſignifies a beautiful wo- 
man. 

COREOPSIS, in ' botany, tickſeed, a genus of the ee 
polygamia fruftranea claſs. The common empalement of the flower 
is double; the diſk is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are tubular; theſe have each five hairy ſtamina: in their 
center is ſituated a compretled germen with two horns, which 
afterward becomes a ſingle orbicular feed. The border or rays is 
compoſed of eight female florets, which are tongue-ſhaped, indented 
in hve parts; theſe have no ſtamina, but a germen like the other, 
and are abortive. There are but five ſpecies, natives of North 
America. 

CORETT, in zoology, the name of a large Eaſt Indian fiſh, of 
the rux x kind, and ſuſpected to be no other than the common 
tunny. It grows to fix or ſeven feet long. It is generally caught 
with hooks, and is a very fine taſted fiſh. | 

CORIANDER, corion, in botany, an umbelliferous plant, with 
finely divided leaves; producing pale, yellowiſh, or browniſh, 
ſtriated, hemiſpherical Lede, which are joined by the flat ſides, 
two together. It is annual, a native of Italy, and cultivated in 
ſome parts of England, 

The leaves of coriander have a ſtrong ſmell, ſomewhat of the 
aromatic kind, but not a little diſagrecable. The feeds alſo have, 
when freſh, a very unpleaſant flavour, which, by drying, is altered; 
and becomes tolerably grateful: their taſte, in this dry ſtate, is 
moderately warm, and-ſhghtly pungent. | 

Coriander-ſeeds are accounted ſtomachic, and good in flatulencies, 
and head-achs occaſioned thereby: they are alſo ſaid to diſculs 
flrume, and {top hamorrhages and fluxes. 

CORICEUM, in antiquity, the undrefling room belonging to 
the GYMNASIUM. 

CORIDOR, or CorRIDoR, in fortification, a road, or way, 
along the edge of the ditch without fide, encompaſſing the whole 
fortification. 

The word comes from the Italian coridore, or the Spaniſh co- 
ri dor. 

It is alſo called the covERT-way ; becauſe covered with a glacis, 
or eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet. The coridor is about twenty 
yards broad. is 

CoR1DOR is alſo uſed, in architecture, for a gallery, or long iſle, 
around a building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſtance from 
each other, ſometimes wholly incloſed, and ſometimes open on one 
ſide. See Plate 159. 

CORINTHIAN order, in architecture, the fourth order of ar- 
chitecture, according to Scamozzi; but Mr. Le Clerc makes it the 
fifth : being the moſt noble, rich, and delicate of all the orders. 
Refer to Syſtem of ARCHITECTURE, p. 166. See alſo Plate 158, 

27. | 
nls. in botany, a genus of the pentandria momogynia claſs ; 
the corolla of which conſiſls of a ſingle petal of the ringent kind; 
the tube is cylindrical, and of the length of the cup; the limb is 
plane, and divided into five oblong, obtuſe, emarginated ſegments; 
the two upper ones ſhort, and more diſtant from one another; 
the fruit is a Eee capſule, formed of five valves, and ſituated in 
the bottom of the cup; the ſeeds are ſmall, numerous, and oval. 

Cok1s, or COWRIES, a kind of Eaſt Indian ſhell, which paſs for 
money. 

CORISPERMUM, in botany, a genus of the monandria digynia 
claſs, whoſe corolla conſiſts of two compreſſed, crooked, pointed 
petals, equal in ſize, and placed oppoſite to one another; it's fruit 
is a roundiſh capſule, compreſſed, bilocular, and having a furrowed 
edge; the ſeeds are of an oblong figure, and ſtand ſingle. This 
plant, and the corezpſts, are by Miller called titkſeed. 

CORIZIOLA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for ſcammony. 

CORK, or CoRK-tree, juber, in botany, makes a diſtinct genus 
of trees, according to Tournefort ; but is comprehended under 
quereus by Linnæus, 
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In order to peel off the bark, which is the only part that con- 
Ritutes the ſubitance known by the name of cork, they make an 
inciſion round both the top and root of the tree, and another lon- 
gitudinally; and when it is thus got off, they unwarp it before the 
fire, and preſs it even with weights. This they do once in two or 
three years, without any prejudice to the tree; provided, how- 
ever, it be done in a dry ſeaſon, as rainy weather is accounted ex- 
tremely prejudicial, : 

The cork thould be choſen in fine boards, all of a piece, not full 
of knots or chinks, of a moderate thickneſs, yellowiſh without and 
within, and that which cuts even. EY 

It's uſe is too well known to need any account of it: in medi- 
cine it is of ſervice to ſtop bleeding, being reduced to powder, or 
put into ſome altringent liquor: burned and mixed with the un- 
guentum populneum, it is very proper for the piles. The Spaniards 
burn cork into an extraordinary fine black, called Spaniſh black, 
which is uſed tor ſeveral ſorts of work. 

Cork, or corking of a ſaddle, pieces of wood upon which the 
bolſters are made falt: this part was formerly of cork. | 

COR-MASS, the name of a grand proceſſion ſaid to have been 
eſtabliſhed at Dunkirk during the dominion of Charles V. and re- 
newed on St. John's day, the twenty-fourth of June. After the 
celebration of high mals, the proceſſion, conſiſting of the ſcveral 
tradeſmen of the town, begins. Each perſon has a burning taper 
of wax in his hand; and after each company comes a pageant, 
followed by the patron-ſaint, uſually of ſolid ſilver, richly wrought 
and adorned. "The companies are followed by mulic ; and after the 
muſicians, the friars in the habits of their order, the ſecular prieſts, 
and then the abbot magnificently adorned, and preceded by the 


hoſt. Machines likewiſe of various fantaſtical forms and devices, 


and as variouſly accoutred, .form a part of the ſhew on this oc- 
caſion; which is deſcribed by an eye-witneſs, as one of the molt 
ſuperb and magnihcent in the world, 

CORMORANT, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies 
of pelican, with fourteen long feathers in the tail, and the hinder 

art of the body whitith: it is a ſea-fowl, almoſt equal to a gooſe 
in ſize, and feeds on fiſh. The writers on birds have deſcribed it 
under the names of carbs aquaticus, or corvus aquaticus. See Plate 31. 

CORN, in huſbandry, a genus of plants which produce a grain 
in an ear fit for bread, the ordinary food of man. 

Corn alſo denotes the grain, or ſeed of that plant, ſeparated 
from the ſpica, or car, and uſed for making bread. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch as wheat, rye, and barley, 
millet and rice, oats, maize, and lentils, peas, and a number of 
other kinds, each of which has it's uſefulneſs and propriety. 

Corn is very different from fruits, with reſpe& to the manner of 
it's preſervation, and is capable of being preſerved in public gra- 


naries, for preſſing occaſions, and of being kept tor ſeveral centuries. | 


See GRANARY. | 


For the preſervation of corn. It muſt be well dried and cleaned; 
the granary muſt have it's openings to the north or eaſt, and vent- 
holes at top: for the firſt fix months it muſt be well ſtirred every 
fifteen days; afterwards it will be ſufficient to fiſt it once per 
month : after two years it heats no more; nor is there any thing to 
fear, but from the air and foreign moiſture. 


The great buſineſs of the farmer is, to produce the largeſt crops 


he can, and, at the ſame time, to injure his land the leaſt. The 
common way of ſowing exhauſts the whole land, without giving 
half the nouriſhment that it might give the c. Inſtead of the 
ſcattering way of ſowing corn by the hand, if it be let in with 
the drill, in ſingle, double, treble, or quadruple rows, and an 
interval of five feet of naked ground be Jeft between theſe ſeries 
of rows, the uſe of horſe-hocing in theſe intervals will be found 
to give all that the farmer requires: the crop will be larger, 
though ſo great a quantity of ground is left vacant, than 1t all 
were ſown over, as the plants will ſtand vaſtly thicker in the 
rows, and will have twenty or thirty ſtalks a- piece; and the more 
the ſucceſſive crops are planted, and the oftener the ground is hoed 
in this manner, the better will the plants be maintained, and every 
crop will be larger and larger from the fame ground, without dung- 
ing, or without changing the ſort of plant, as is uſually neceſſary 
in other caſes. See Hus BAN DRV, and INTERVAL. : | 

Corn, as wheat, barley, oats, &c. may be tranſported to ſtates 


in amity, when they exceed not certain prices; viz. wheat, 40s. 


the quarter; barley, 24s. oats, 16s. &c. by many ſtatutes ; and 
the exporters of it ſhall pay no duty of cuſtom, but be entitled to 
bounty money, or a certain allowance for exportation ; viz. 5 s. for 
every quarter of wheat, 2s. 6 d. for barley, &c. 

CokN-rents, in law, denote thoſe third parts of the old rents on 
college leaſes, which were to be reſerved by the leſſees. Stat. 18 
Eliz. cap. 6. Theſe were the invention of the lord-treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, &c. for upholding the revenues of colleges. 

CORNACHINE powder, or pulvis de tribus, or Earl of Warwick's 
powder. It is of a purging nature, and made thus: Take of 
fcammony prepared with the fames of fulphur, two ounces ; dia- 
phoretic antimony, one ounce; the cryſtals of tartar, half an 
ounce; make them all together into a powder. It is a ſmart 

urge, and frequently given to children againſt worms, from five to 
Ffreen rains; and to adults, from fifteen grains to half a dram. 

CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the ſervice whereof was to blow 
a horn, when any invaſion of the Scots was perceived. 

This tenure was very frequent in the northern counties, near the 
Picts and the Roman walls; but by ſtat. 12 Car. II. all tenures are 
converted into free and common ſocage. 

An old rental calls carnage, neztgeldt, q. d. neat geld. Lord Coke 
ſays, in old books, it is called HORNGELD. 

CORNARISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the diſciples of Theo- 


dore Cornhert, an enthuſiaſtic ſecretary of the fates of Holknd, 


5 


p 


He writ at the ſame time againſt the Catholics Le 
Calviniſts. He maintained that every religious ——— vs 
reformation ; but he added, that no perſon had a ri he x on needed 
accompliſhing it, without a miſſion ſi uz Sn to engage in 


Sr 1 ted by mi 
allo of opinion, that a perſon might ts 8 0 He Was 
being a member of any viſible church. an, Without 


CORNEA tunica, in anatomy, the ſecond c 
called from it's ſubſtance, which reſembles the horn of a lante 

The cornea is convex, pellucid, and diviſible into vations s Ran 
It is lituated in the fore part of the eye, and Arr yang 
ſcleratica. It has a moſt exquilite ſenſe, to the end r the 
upon the lealt pain, may be ſqueezed out the tears, 


N of the lachrymal 1. 
to wath off any filth, wh ick! mal gland, 
2 s which, by flicking to the cornea, might render 


CORNELIAN, or CARNELIAN, CARNEOLUS ſardi a 
natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of which there are th e 
diſtinguiſhed by three colours, a red, a yellow, and rce kinds, 
Authors have attributed medicinal virtues to this ſtone rl 82 
red cornelian ; this therefore is to be underſtood the far OY the 
lian of the ſhops. It is very well known among us, and is fo ad ho 
roundiſh or oval matles, much like our common pebble ha ound in 
rally met with between an inch and two or three inches in dia _— 
it is of a fine, compact, and clole texture; of a gloſſy GE 
in the feveral ſpecimens, is of all the degrees of red . _ 
palett fleſh- colour to the dgepeſt blood-red. It js 8 F an 
from ſpots, clouds, or varicgations ; but ſometimes it 5 Moe 
very beautitully with an extremely pale 104, or White: th Wow wn 
forming concentric circles, or other leſs regular figures b = 
nucleus, in the manner of thoſe of agates WT OR TMR 


out of the eye, ſo 


The pieces of cornelian which are all of one colour, and 
free from veins, are thoſe which our Jewellers generally ED 1 
for ſeals, though the variegated ones are much more beautiful 
The cornelian is tolerably hard, and cap * 


Tt able of a very good poliſh : 
it is not at all affected by acid menſtruums: the fire Kana 


part of it's colour, and leaves it of a pale red; and a ſtrong a 4 
long-continued heat will reduce it to a pale dirty grey. 9 
the fineſt cornelians are thoſe of the Eaſt Indies : 
very beautiful ones found in the rivers of Sileſia a 
we have ſome not deſpicable ones in England. 
Though the ancients have recommended the cornelian as an aſ- 
tringent, and attributed a number of imaginary virtues to it, we 
know no other uſe of the ſtone than the cutting ſeals on it to 
which purpole it is excellently adaptcd, as being not tc 


. '0 hard for 
cutting, and yet hard enough not to be liable to accidents, to take 


a good poliſh, and to ſeparate eaſily from the wax. 

CoRNELIAN cherry, a ſpecics of CORNEL tree. 

CORNER ſtones, ami ng builders, the two ſtones which ſtand 
one in each jaumb of a chimney. They are commonly made of 
Ryegate, or fire-ſtone. See Syſtem of ArCuiTtECTURE. 

CORNER Yeeth of a horle, the four teeth placed between the 
middle teeth and the tuſhes, being two above and two below 
lituated on each ſide of the jaw, which ſhoot forth when the horle 
is four ycars and a half old. See AGE. 

COKNET, in the military art of the ancients, an inſtrument 
much m the nature of a trumpet, which, when it only ſcunded, 
the enſigns were to march alone, without the ſoldiers ; whereas, 
when the trumpet only ſounded, the ſoldiers were to move without 
the enligns. 

This inſtrument was alſo uſed in eccleſiaſtical harmony, to ſupply 


the acuter ſounds. See Flate 114, fg. 2. The baſs of this is the 
SERPENT, 


but there are 
nd Bohemia; and 


CORXET is alſo the name of a compound ſtop of an organ, in 
2 hve pipes are made to ſpeak at the touch of a ſingle 

ey. | 

CoRNET, in the military art of the moderns, the third commiſ- 
ſion officer in a troop of horle or dragoons. 

This is a very honourable poſt : he commands in the licutenant's 
abſence ; his principal duty being to carry the ſlandard near the 
middle of the firſt rank of the ſquadron, 

CORNET, in farriery, an inſtrument uſed in bleeding horſes. 

CORNET, or COKkONET, fometimes denotes the lowelt part of 
the paſtern of a horſe, round the coffin. 

CORNET, in conchyliclogy, the name of a genus of ſhells, called 
by others cuculli, and by molt writers value. 

CORNEDUS, a kind of tin ore, found in black columns, with 
Irregular ſides, and terminating in priſms. See Tin. 

ORNICABRA, a name by which the Spaniards call a tree 
they miſtake for the turpentine tree. 

CORNICHE, or Coxrnice, in architecture, the uppermoſt 
member of the entablature of a column, being that which crowns 
the order, Refer to Syſtem of ARCHITECTURE, p. 192. 

CORNICHE is alſo ufed, in general, tor all little projectures in 


2 and joinery, even where there are no columns, as the ch 


niche of a chimney, beaufet, &c. 


CoRNICHE, architrave, that immediately contiguous to the ar- 
chitrave, the frieze being retrenched. 


CORNICHE, mutilated, one whoſe projecture is cut, or inter- 


rupted to the right of the larmier; or reduced into a bat - band, 
with a cimatium. | | 


CoRNICHE, cantaliver, a term uſed by workmen for a corniche 


that has cantalivers underneath. See CAN TALIVEX. 


CORNICHE, caving, that which has a great caſement or hollow 
in it, ordinarily lathed and plaiſtered upon compuſs-ſprechets, or 
brackets. 5 


CorNniCHE, mzdillion, one with modillions under it. See Mo- 
DIL LION, 


CORNICHE is alſo uſed for the crowning of pedeſtals. See PE- 
DESTAL and Syſtem of ARQHITECTURE. | 


CORNICHE- 


* 


EO KR [oy 


-ring of a piece of ordnance, is that next from the 
8 019 Hot Sce the article CANNON. 
CORNICULA, an inſtrument of horn, which was uſed by 
he ancients for the purpole of a cupping glaſs. The broad part 
; $s appli-d to the ſkin, and the oppolite part ended in a point 
wich 12 in it, through which, by ſucking, the ſkin was raiſed 
into the in{trument. ! 
CORNICULARITS proceſſus, the proceſs or knob of the 


fhoulder bone, called thus becauſe it reſembles the figure of a crow's 


be RNICULARIUS, in Roman antiquity, an officer of the 
army, appointed to alſit the military tribune in quality of a lieu- 
we went the rounds inſtead of the tribune, viſited the watch, 
and were moitly the ſame with what the a'des-major are in the 
French army : they had their name from a little horn they made uſe 
of, in giving their orders to the ſoldiers. 

T he carmcularius was allo an officer who attended the judge, and 
entered down his ſentences and deciſions. ; 

CORNICULATE, or CogniculaTED flower, one with a 
ſharp-pointed appendage, refembling, in ſome degree, a cock's- 
ſour, Sce FLOWER. ; i 

CorRNICULATE plants, the ſame with ſiliquoſe plants with horned 
pods, or {ced-veitels. ; 

CORNISH diamond, a name given by many people to the 
crys ALs iound in digging the mines of tin in Cornwall. See 
Diauoxb. : ; 

CoRx1SH ring, or aſtragal of a gun, is the ſmall ring near the 

1Zz1C. 

"Conti: or Britiſh language. Some remains of this language 
were met «ith in Cornwall, fo lately as the year 1768. 

CORNU Ammonis, in natural hiltory, an extraordinary kind of 
ſtone, lome of which in vinegar, juice of lemons, &c. have a mo- 
tion like that of an animal. 

It is rough, knotty, of an aſh-colour, and twiſted in manner of 
aram's horn; luch as thole wherewith the ancients repreſented 

upiter Aramon ; whence it's name. 

{ hey are found of all ſizes, from the breadth of a ſixpence, to 
more than two feet in diameter; ſome of them roundcd, others 
greatly compreſſed, and lodged in different ſtrata of ſtones and clays; 
ſome again are ſmooth, and others ridged in different manners, 
their ſtriæ and ridges being either ſtrait, irregularly crooked, or 
undulated, They undoubtedly belong to the cochlea kind of 
thells. 

Cornu cervi, hartſhorn, in medicine, makes one of the teſ- 
taccous powers. See Hart's HORN. 

CORNUCOPIA, among the ancient poets, a horn, out of 
which proceeded plenty of all things; by a particular privilege 
which Jupiter granted his nurſe, ſuppoſed to be the goat Amalthea. 

In Lybia there is a little territory ſhaped not unlike a bullock's 
horn, exceeding fertile, given by king Ammon to his daughter 
Amalthea, whom the poets teign to have been Jupiter's nurſe, 

The carnucapiu, or horn of plenty, is repreſented in architecture 
and ſculpture under the figure of a large horn, out of which iſſue 
fruits, lowers, &. The cornucopia is given on medals to all 
deities, gen, and heroes. 


CORNUCOPLZ, in botany, the name of one of the ſpecies 


of the grals kind, the flower of which is univalvular; there is no 


pericarpium, but the corolla incloſes a ſingle turbinated ſeed, con- 
yex on one ſide, and plane on the other. * 

CORNU TA, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner and others 
to the hih called alſo /yra, and ra altera by others. It is of the 
trigla kind, and 1s diltinguithed by Artedi by the name of 7r:gla, 
with many cirri, and with an octagonal body. 

CORNUTIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angisſpermia 
claſs. "The flower has one petal, with a cylindrical tube, which is 
divided into four parts at the top. It hath four ſtamina, two of 
which are longer than the tube, and the other ſhorter. In the 
center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a 
globular berry, fitting upon the empalement, and encloſing ſeveral 
kidney-thaped feeds. There is but one ſpecics, a native of the 
Welt Indies. 

CORNUTUS ie, in zoology, an Eaſt Indian fiſh with a re- 
markable horn in the back part of it's head, and two others on 
10 belly: theſe are crooked and very brittle. Sce Plate 62, of 

"nes, 

COROCORO, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, ſome- 
what reſembling the coRACIN us of the Mediterranean. It has 
a ſinus in the back, in which, at pleaſure, it can bury the fins. 

CORODIO ende, a writ, whereby to exact a corady of an 
abbey, or religious houſe. 

CORODY, Corropy, or CORREDY, in old law, (carrodium, 
rom erred, alſo con redium and corredium) a ſum of money, or al- 
owance of meat, drink, and cloathing, due to the king from an 
abbey, or other houſe of religion, whereof he 1s the founder. 

COROLLA, among botaniits, is the moſt conſpicuous part of a 

ower. It expreſſes the coloured, tender part, which ſurrounds the 
organs of generation, The parts it is compoſed of are called petals ; 
if it conliſt only of one piece, it is called monspetalous ; if of more, 
It is ſaid to be dipetalous, tripetalous, tetrapetalous, and ſo on, as it 
conliſts of two, three, four, or more parts. See PETAL, &c. : 

COKULLARY, or ConSECTARY, in mathematics, is uſed for 
a conſequence drawn from ſome propolition already advanced or de- 
mor ſtrated : as if from this theorem, That a triangle which has two 
equal ſides, has alſo two equal angles, this conſequence ſhould be 


urawn, That a triangle, which hath the three ſides equal, has allo 
it's three angles equal. 


; COROLLULA, among botaniſts, a term uſed to expreſs thoſe 
little partial flowers, which together conſtitute the whole compound 
ones. They are of two kinds, the tubulated, and ligulated ; the 
former are always furniſhed with a campanulated limb, divided into 
four or five ſegments : the latter, or ligulated corollulæ, have a flat 
linear limb, terminated by a ſingle point, or by a broader extre- 
yy into three or five ſegments, 


CORON, a Jewiſh liquid meaſure, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
With the HOMER. 


CORONA, in anatomy, is that edge of the glans of the penis 
where the preputium begins. 

CoRoNA, crown, or crawning, in architecture, a large, flat, maſ- 
ſive member of the corniche ; ſo called, becauſe it crowns not only 
the corniche, but the entablature, and the whole order. See Plate 
157, fig. 9. | 

Corona, in optics, implies a luminous circle, generally coloured, 
round the ſun; moon, or largeſt planzts. See HALO. 

Corona Auſtralis, or Meridionalis, in aſtronomy, Southern crown, 
a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars are 13 in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, and 12 in Mr. Flamſteed's. 

„O Borealis, or Septentrionalis, in aſtronomy, the Northern 
crown, or garland, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, whoſe 
ſtars in the catalogue of Ptolemy, Tycho, and Hevelius, are 8; and 
in Mr. Flamſteed's, 21. 


Corona, among botaniſts, expreſſes any thing growing on the 
head of a ſeed 


Theſe caronæ are of various kinds: ſometimes ſimple, conſiſting 


only of a deiitated membrane; ſometimes pappoſe, c#hſiſting of , 


don ny matter, which in ſome caſes is immediately affixed to the 
le:d, in others it has a pedicle growing from it; and it ſometimes 
is compoſed of (imple filaments, and ſometimes is ramoſe. Hence; 
in the d. ſcription of the ſeeds of plants, they are frequently ſaid to 
b- crowned or winged with down; the uſe of this part being evi= 
dently to ſcatter and diſperſe the ſeeds, when ripe. 

Corona Z1hirpica, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſea-ſhell of 
the daſium or canchæ globoſa kind. 

CoRONA imperiualis, in conchyliology, a beautiful ſhell of the vo- 
luta kind, diitinguiſhed by certain eminences forming a ſort of 
crown. 

CORONALE os, in anatomy, the bone of the forchead ; called 
alſo s FRON T1S, s OCCIPITIS;, & VERECUNDUM ; which ſee. 

CORONALTS, the brit ſuture of the ſcull. This ſuture reaches 
tranſverſely from the one temple to the other, and joins the os frontis 
with the a parietalia. 

In young children, it is open the breadth of a finger or two, in 
the middle, but grows cloſer with age; though ſometimes by con- 
vulſion ts, or a bad conformation, it not only cloſes in children, 
but the edges grow over one another ; which 1s what the women 
call Head mould bos: which they ſeldom long ſurvive. | 

COKONARY N e, in anatomy, two arteries, which furniſh 
the ſubſtance of the heart with blood, and a vein which again con- 
ducts the refluent blood back to the heart. 

CoRONARY arteries, are two arteries ſpringing out of the ara, 
before it leaves the pericardium : they ſerve to convey the blood into 


the ſubſtance of the heart. 


CORONARY ligament, unites the radius with the cubitus, 

CoroNnA iy vein, a vein diffuſed over the exterior ſurface of the 
heart. It is formed of ſ-veral branches ariſing from all parts of the 
viſcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whither it conveys the re- 
mains of the blood brought by the coronary arteries. 

CORONARY, ſlamachic, a vein inſerted into the trunk of the ſple- 


netic vein, which, by uniting with the meſenteric, forms the vena © 


PORTA. 

CORONATORE eligendb, in law, a writ that lies directed to 
the theriff, out of the court of chancery, on the death or diſcharge 
of any coroner, commanding him to call together the frecholders of 
the county, for the electing of a new coroner, and to certify to the 
ſaid court both the election and the name of the party choſen, and to 
give him his oath, &c. 

CokoNATORE exomerando, a Writ that lies for the diſcharge of a 
coroner on account of negligence of his duty, or inſufficiency. 

CORONE, in anatomy, a ſharp-pointed eminence or projection 
of a bone. There are ſeyeral of theſe in the human body, diſtin- 
guiſhed by various names, according to their figures: See Syſtem 
of ANATOMY. 

CORONER, an ancient officer of this kingdom; ſo called be- 
cauſe he is wholly employed for the king and crown. 

The office of caraners eſpecially concerns the pleas of the crown; 
and they are conſervators of the peace in the county where elected, 
being ulually two for each county. 

Their authority is judicial and miniſterial ; judicial, where a per- 
ſon comes to a violent death, and to take and enter appeals of mur- 
der, pronounce judgment upon outlawries, &c. and to inquire of 
lands and goods, and eſcapes of murderers, treaſure trove, wreck of 
the ſea, deodands, &c. The miniſterial power is where the coroners 
execute the king's writs, on exception to the ſheriff, as being party 
to a ſuit, kin to either of the parties, on default of the ſheriff, &c. 
In their former capacity the a of one has the ſame force as if the 
had all joined; in the latter, their acts are void, unleſs they join. 
And the authority of coroners does not determine by the demiſe of the 
king; as that of judges, &c. doth, who act by the king's commiſ- 
fon. 

The lord chief juſtice of the king's bench is the ſovereign coroner 
of the whole realm, or whereſoever he abides. 8 

Coko N ER of the king's houſhold, hath an exempt juriſdiction within 
the verge, and the coroner of the county cannot intermeddle within 
it; as the coroner of the king's houſe may not intermeddle in the 

| county, 
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county, out of the verge. If an inquiſition be found before the 
cormer of the county, and the coroner of the verge, where the homi- 
cide was committed in the county, and ſo it is entered and certified, 
it will be error. 

CORONER of London, is elected by the mayor and commonalty of 
the city, and no. other coroncy has any power therein. : 

CORONILLA, in botany, 1 4 velch, a genus of the diadel- 
phia decandria claſs, whote corolla is papilionaceous; the vexillum 
cordated, bent backwards, and ſcarce longer than the ale, {landing 
in cluſters at the top of the branch; the fruit is a very long, lender 
pod, contracted between each ſeed, and formed of two valves, with 
only one cell; the ſeeds are numerous, and of a round figure. 

COROPITZA, a name given to ſuch of the diſciples of Donatus 
as he ſent to fairs, &c, to preach his doctrines, Sce AGON1STICI. 

CORPORA vlivaria, two protubcrances in the medulla cblongata. 
See BRAIN, OLIVARIA corpora, and Syſtem of ANATOMY. 

CoRPORA pyramidalia, two protuberances of the under part of the 
CEREBELLUM ; which lee. 

Cokronx A ftriata, two protuberances in the lateral ventricles of 
the BRAIN; which ſee. 

CORPORAL, an inferior officer in a company of foot, who has 
charge over one of the diviſions: he places and relieves centinels, 
and keeps good order in the corps de garde ; receiving, withal, the 
word of the inferior rounds that paſs by his corps de garde. There 
are uſually three corporals in each company. 

CoRPORAL of a ſhip, is an officer who hath the charge of ſetting 
the watch and centinels, and relieving them; and who ſees that all 
the ſoldiers and ſailors keep their arms neat and clean: he alſo 
teaches them how to uſe their arms, and hath a mate under him. 

CorPORAL, CORPORALE, is alſo an ancient church-term, ſig— 
nifying the ſacred linen ſpread under the chalice in the euchariſt and 
maſs, to receive the fragments of the bread, if any chance to fall. 
Some ſay, it was pope Euſebius who firſt enjoined the uſe of the 
corporal ; others aſcribe it to St. Silveſter. It was the cuſtom to 
carry corporals, with ſome ſolemnity, to fires, and to heave them 
againſt the flames, in order to extinguiſh them. Philip de Comines 
ſays, the =_ made Louis XI. a preſent of the corporale, whereon 
my lord St. Peter ſung maſs. 

CORPORATION, a body politic, or a ſociety of perſons joined 
in one body, either by preſcription, charter, or act of parliament. 

The moſt uſual method, however, of forming corporations is by 
charter. London, indeed, is a corporation by preſcription ; but in 
all bodies politic formed by preſcription, it is ſuppoſed that they 


| 6 derived their authority from a grant of the king. 


corporation may be diſſolved, for it is created upon a truſt ; and 
if that truſt be bickes, the charter 1s forfeited. o perſon is per- 
mitted to bear any oſſice until he has received the ſacrament, taken 
the oaths, &c. and none are to execute in a corporation for more 
than a year. A corporation cannot ſue or appear in perſon, but by 
an attorney. 

Ordinances made by corporations, to be obſerved on pain of im- 
priſonment, forfeiture of goods, &c. are contrary to Magna Charta. 
Actions ariſing in any corporation may be tried in the corporation 
courts : but if they try actions not within their juriſdictions, and 
encroach upon the common law, they are liable to be puniſhed for 
it. The corporation of the city of London is to anſwer for all par- 
ticular miſdemeanors committed in any of the courts of juſtice 
within the city, and for all other general miſdemeanors committed 
in the city. 

CORPORATION courts, are ſuch as are held in corporations, by pre- 
ſcription, charter, or act of parliament. See CouRT of Huftings, 
and Mayor's COURTS. 

CorPoRATION ad, is that which prevents any perſon from being 
legally elected to any office relating to the government of any city or 
corporation, unleſs, within a twelvemonth before, he has received 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, according to the rites of the 
church of England. | 

CORPORETTY, the quality of that which is corporeal, or has 
body; or that which conſtitutes or denominates it ſuch. 

The corpereity of God was the capital error of the Anthropomor- 

hites. Many of the ancients believed the corporeity of angels. 

CORPORIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the operation of reco- 
vering ſpirits into the ſame body, or at leaſt into a body nearly the 
ſame with that which they had before their ſpiritualization. 

CORPS, in architecture, is a term borrowed from the French, 
ſignifying 2 part that projects or advances beyond the naked of a 
wall ; and which ſerves as a ground for ſome decoration, or the like. 

CoRys de bataille, is the main body of an army, drawn up for 
battle. See LINE, and GuarD. 

Cores de garde, a poſt in an army, ſometimes under covert, 
ſometimes in the open air, to receive a number of ſoldiers, who are 
relieved from time to time, and are to watch in their turns, for the 
ſecurity of ſome more conſiderable poſt, as a camp, &c. The word 
is frequently uſed for the men who watch in this polt. 

CORPSE, feealing of, without the ſhroud, &c. is net felony, but 
puniſhable as a miſdemeanor by indictment at common law. 

CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon too much 
loaded with fat. Sennertus mentions a man that weighed {ix hun- 
dred pounds; and a ma'd, thirty-ſix years of age, who weighed four 
hundred and fifty. Bright, of Malden, who died at the age of 
twenty-nine years, in 1750, weighed ſix hundred and ſixteen 

ounds. 

Etmuller defines corpulency to be ſuch an increaſe both of the venter 
and limbs as to impede the actions of the body; eſpecially motion 
and reſpiration. rage obſerves, that corpulency docs not con- 
fit in the ſolids of the body being increaſed, but their being diſ- 
tended to a greater pitch by the abundance of humours collected in 


* mend water for common drink, and cider or perry to be dran 


n. 


them. But from whatever cauſe, it generally indicates a good habit 
! 


of body, and an eaſy er. temper. 
Carpulency is promoted by every thing that tends to foften the bl 
and render it leſs ſharp and ſalinę; ſuch as want of pro ON 00d, 
both of body and mind, an indolent life, and too . Pani 
nouriſhing foods, &c. And as theſe cauſe or promote 595 b 7 
do their oppolites prevent or remove it; particularly 2 * 
zeid drinks, &c. Some have propoſed, as one of the beſt 3 2 
for corpulency, acet. ſcilliticum ; but as great mi'chicfs and — 15 
ſatal effects have followed from ſuch medicines, particularly in To 
ladies, in attempting to reduce themſelves by drinking vi 
we would therefore adviſe proper exerciſe and moderate eat Ny 
with a total abſtinence from all kinds of malt liquors, and ho 
ſionally. k occa- 


CORPUS, body, in auatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts of the 
animal ſtructure; as, 

CoRPus callaſum, the upper part, or covering, of the two lateral 
ventricles of the brain, appearing immediately under the proceſs of 
the dura mater, below the depth of all the circumvoluti rs 
formed by the union of the medullary fibres on each ſide. 

CorPus, in matters of learning, denotes ſeveral works of the 
ſame nature, collected and bound together in the form of a A 
of any art or ſcience. Wen 

Coxrus Ct day, a feſtival of the church, kept on the next 
Thurlday after Lrinity Sunday; inſtitnted, in 1264, in honour of 
the euchariſt; to which alſo one of the colleges in Oxford is dedi- 
cated, Trinity Term begins the morrow after this feat. 

Cokrus cum cauſa, in law, a writ iſſuing out of chancerv to re. 
move both the body and record, touching the cauſe of any man lyin 
in execution upon a judgment for debt, into the King's bench, — 
there to lie till he has ſatished the judgment. 

CORPUS cept, in law, a return made by the ſheriff upon a capias, 
&c. See the article CHI. 

CORPUSCULAR p4il:/-phy, that ſcheme or ſyſtem of phyſics, 
wherein the phænomena ot bodies are accounted for, from the mo- 
tion, reſt, poſition, arrangement, &c. of the minute corpuſcles, or 
atoms, whereof bodies are compoſed. 

This philoſophy is ſo very ancient, that, both before Epicurus 
and Democritus, and even before Leucippus taught in — 
there was a Phoenician philoſopher, who explained natural phæno- 
mena by the motions and affections of the minute corpuſcles of mat- 
ter, as very old authors inform us; and therefore it ſhould rather be 
called Phoenician philoſophy, than Epicurean. | 

Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the corpuſcular philoſophy to 
the four following heads. | 

1. That there is but one catholic, or univerſal matter, which is 
an extended, impenetrable, and diviſible ſubſtance, common to all 
bodies, and capable of all forms. 

This Sir Iſaac Newton finely improves on: © All things conſi- 
dered, ſays that great author, it appears probable to me, that God, 
in the beginning, created matter in (lid, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles; of ſuch ſizes and figures, and with ſuch other 
properties, as moſt conduced to the end for which he formed them: 
and that theſe primitive particles, bcing ſolids, are incomparably 
harder than any of the ſenſible porous bodies compounded ot them; 
even {o hard as never to wear, or break in pieces : no other power 
being able to divide what God made one in the firſt creation. 
While theſe corpyſcles remain intire, they may compoſe bodies of one 
and the ſame nature and texture in all ages: but ſhould they wear 
away, or break in pieces, the nature of things depending on them 
would be changed: water and earth, compoſed of old worn parti- 
cles, and fragments of particles, would not be of the ſain: nature 
and texture now, with water and earth compoſed of intire part cles 
at the beginning. And therefore, that nature may be lating, the 
changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in the various le- 
parations, and new aſſociations, of theſe permanent corpuſcles.” 

2. That this matter, in order to form the vaſt variety of natural 
bodies, muſt have motion in ſome, or all it's aſſignable parts; and 
that this motion was given to matter by God, the creator of all 
things: and has all manner of directions and tendencies. : 

„ "Theſe corpuſcles, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, have not only a vs 
inertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion as naturally 
reſult from that force; but alſo are moved by certain active princi- 
ples; ſuch as that of gravity, and that which cauſes fermentation, 
and the coheſion of bodies.” 

3. That matter mult alſo be actually divided into parts; and each 
of thele primitive particles, fragments, or atoms of matter, mult 
have it's proper magnitude, figure, and ſhape. a 

4. That theſe differently ſized and ſhaped particles have different 
orders, poſitions, ſituations, and pollures, from whence all the 
variety of compound bodies ariles. : 

CORRECTION, in the manege, is uſed for aids given with 
ſeverity. See CHASTISEMENT'S. 5 

CORRECTION, in printing, the act of diſcovering and pointing 
out the faults in a printed ſheet, in order to their being amended by 
the compolitor, before it be printed of. S-e PRINTING. ; 
The correfions are placed on the margin of every page, right 
againſt the line wherein the faults are found; and there are different 
«ana Fra uſed to expreſs different carrectians: thus & is put for dle, 
to intimate that ſomething, as a point, letter, word, &c. daſhed in 
that line, is to be taken out, If any thing is to be inſerted, the 
place is to be marked thus , and the thing to be inlerted added in 
the margin. When there are two or more correctians in the lame 
line, then tliey are all ſeparated in the margin by little bars thus |. 
If a ſpace be omitted, it's place is marked with a caret, and the 


ons; being 


margin thus 4. When a letter is inverted, it is exprelſed in the 


margin 
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rei „5 — * 
marg Eriruocdinam ſcarce ever fail of | attainments| exciting envy, for 
8 — — — . 5 f 
thus, «dinary attainments jcarce ever fail of exciting envy, and in the 
Ex!r * is added tr. If Halie characters are to be 31 for Ro- 
. vice verſa, a line is drawn thus — under the letters, and 
man, al. is Written in the margin. If a 1 2 or an m orn 
2 i in the margin with 
uadrat, 
2 daſh, thus . 


tick up, and print black, it is marke he m. | 
If a word, ſentence, or paragraph is intirely omit- 
the place is marked with a caret ,, and in the margin is put 
2 d out, If the letters of a word ſtand too far aſunder, a line 
the ”_— under them, and in the margin is put a crooked line or 
4 22 . There are many other marks uſed in correfing, as 
wo ſuperior, c. for capital, /. c. for lower-caſe, &c. ; 
CoRRECTION, in pharmacy; the adding ſome ingredient to a 
ſition, in order to check or moderate the violence of opera- 
xs gig {or inſtance, ſome carminatives, ſuch as the ſeed of 
. or aniſe, are added to ſome leaves, which, when exhibited 
—_ generally produce flatulencies and gripes. 
CoORRECTOKR, in general, denotes ſomething that mends the 
faults or bad qualities of others. 
CorRECTOR of the flaple, a clerk belonging to the ſtaple, whoſe 
buſineſs is, to write down and record the bargains that merchants 
e. 
gy 0ST in medicine, ſuch ingredients in a compoſition 
28 guard againſt, or abate, the force, or dangerous qualities, of 
0% RREGIDOR, the name of an officer of juſtice in Spain, and 
countries ſubject to the Spaniſh government. He is the chief judge 
of a town or province. ; 
CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another. in a certain 
relation. Thus, father and ſon are correlatrves. Sight and darkneſs, 
motion and reſt, are correlative and oppoſite terms. ES 
CORRESPONDENCE, and CORRESPONDENCY, implies the 
relation and reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another; it like- 
wiſe ſignies intercourſe and friendſhip. 


Tur SCIENCE oF CORRESPONDENCES. 

CorRESPONDENCE, or CORRESPONDENCY, in theology, is a ſci- 
ence peculiar to the New Jeruſalem Church, the principles of 
which are laid down in the writings of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. This author ſtates the ſcience of correſpondences to be the 
moit exalted of all ſciences, and aſſerts that it was the fountain from 
whence the ancients derived all their underflanding and wiſdom, and 
that it is the only key whereby the holy ſcriptures can be properly 
underſtood. i 

But that our readers may be enabled to form ſome judgment of 
the nature of correſpondences, we {hall preſent them with the follow- 
ing account of that ſcience, which has never yet appeared in any 
Cyclopædia, Encyclopædia, or Dictionary in the world, and 
which cannot but be conſidered at leaſt as a matter of curious, if 
not uſeful information. It may alſo ſerve as a proof of the univer- 
ſality as well as originality of the preſent work; and evince to the 


n thus ©. When any thing 1s to be tranſpoſed, it is directed 


public, that the Proprietor and Editors are determined to ſpare no 


pains or expence to render Howard's Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences literally a library of univerſal knowledge, and the model for 
ignorant aud idle competitors to copy aſter. 


We ſhall here firſt ſhew what, is meant by correſpondence, by way 


of 12 to what follows. 

ccording to Emanuel Swedenborg, the whole natural world cor- 
rz/ponds to the ſpiritual world, both in the whole, and likewiſe in 
it's ſeveral parts; and what exiſts and ſubſiſts in the natural from 
the ſpiritual, is called correſpondence ; now the whole natural world 
exiſts and ſubſiſts from the ſpiritual, as an effect from it's efficient 
cauſe ; therefore there is a correſpondent relation bet wixt them. By 
the natural world is meant the whole expanſe under the ſun, and 
Whatever therein receives light and heat from it belongs to that 
vous by the ſpiritual world is meant heaven, and all that is 
therein, 

As man is an image both of heaven and of this world, in the leaſt 
form, therefore he ſtands here both in the ſpiritual and natural 
world : the things within {thoſe of the mind and ſpirit) which re- 
ſpect the intellect and will, conſtitute his ſpiritual world; but thoſe 
of the body, which reſpect his external ſenſes and actions, conſtitute 
his natural world: whatever therefore in his natural world (or body, 
ſenſes, and actions) derives it's exiſtence from his ſpiritual world, 
(or mind, intelle&, and will) that is called correſpondent. 

his doctrine is exemplified in the human countenance ; for the 
ſcience of phy ſiognomy, which has lately become a ſubject of con- 
ſiderable inquiry among ſome of the learned, is grounded in that of 
correſpondences. Thus in the face of any one who is not practiſed 
in the art of diſſimulation, we may read the affections and paſſions 
of his mind, as in their type or natural form: hence it is common 
to lay, that the face is the index of the mind; or, in other words, 
the Ipiritual world of ſuch or ſuch a one is conſpicuous in his natu- 
ral world: in like manner, the things of the intellect are repreſented 
z and thoſe of the will, in the geſtures and movements 
of the body : now all that is thus expreſſed in the body, whether by 
the face, ſpeech, or geſtures, is called correſpondence, 

ence may be underſtood what is meant by the internal, and 
What by the external man, and that the former is called the ſpiritual, 
and the latter the natural man; and alſo that the one is as diſtinct 
rom the other, as heaven is from this world: and moreover, that 
all that is formed in or done by the latter, is from the former. 

much for correſpondence between the inward or ſpiritual, and 
me outward or natural man. We ſhall now proceed to ſpeak of 
that correſpondence which is between the whole of heaven, and the 
ſeveral parts of man. 


tis to be obſerved, that the univerſal heaven reſembles one man, 


No. 51. Vor. I. 


In the ſpeech 
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or is in a human form, and ſo called the grand man; and alſo that 


the angelical ſocieties, of which heaven conſiſts, have accordingly 
their order and ſituation like the members, organs, and viſcera in 
the human body, ſo that ſome of them occupy the place of the 
head, ſome that of the breaſt, others that of the arms, and others 
alſo different parts of theſe : conſequently ſuch ſocieties as are in 
any particular member there, correſpond to the like member in man 
here: as for example, they who arc in the head there, correſpond to 
the head in man here; they who are in the breaſt, to the breaſt ; 
they who are in the arms, to the arms; and ſo of the reſt: it is 
from this correſpondence, then, according to this hypotheſis, that man 
ſubliſts, his ſubliſtence or continued exiſtence being from heaven only. 

Again, they who in the grand man or heaven belong to the head, 
are the angels who excel all others in every ſpecies of good, as love, 
peace, innocence, wiſdom, knowledge, &c. and conſequently in 
joy and happineſs ; and from them proceeds the inllux into the hu- 
man head, and all that appertains to it here; for to theſe they corre- 
Jpnd: thoſe angels who in 1»: grand man or heaven. belong to the 
region or province of the breaſf, excel in the good of charity and 
faith, and operate in their influence on the human breaſt here, inaſ- 
much as they correſpond thereto : but they who in the grand man or 
heaven belong to the regions of the loins, and the organs appointed 
for generation, are they who chictly excel in conjugal love : they 
who belong to the feet, are in the loweſt good of heaven, or that 
called ſpiritual- natural good: they who belong to the arms and hands, 
are in the potency of that kind of truth which is derived from good: 
they who are in the eyes, excel in underſtanding : they who are in 
the ears, in attention and obedience: they who are m the noſe, ex- 
cel in the faculty of perception: they who are in the mouth and 
tongue, are eminent in ſpeaking from clearnels of intelle& and per- 
ception : they who belong to the province of the reins, are more 
particularly in that kind of truth which illuſtrates and diſtinguiſhes: 
they who are in the liver, pancreas, and ſpleen, excel in thoſe fa- 
culties and powers which exalt the purity of the various kinds of 
good and truth, by ſeparating them from mixtures with their con- 
traries: and ſo in like manner with others reſpectively, by influx 
operating on the correſpondent parts in man : now influx from hea- 
ven 1s in order to the right end and uſe of all in man; and as utes 
are from the ſpiritual world, ſo they form themſelves into eſtect by 
material inſtruments in the natural world; whence proceeds czrre- 
ſpandence. | 

Hence it is, that the ſame members, organs, and viſcera are uſed 
in the ſcripture (according to the doQrine of correſpondence) for the 
things repreſented by them : thus, by the head is there ſignified un- 
derſtanding and wiſdom : by the breaſt, charity ; by the loins, con- 
jugal love : by the arms and hands, the power of truth: by the feet, 
that which is natural: by the eyes, intellect: by the noſe, percep- 
tion : by the ears, obedience : by the reins, the purification of truth ; 
and fo on. Hence thoſe cuſtomary expreſſions, when ſpeaking of 
a man of deep knowledge, to ſay, that he has a head; of him who 
is true and faithful, that he is a bſam friend ; of any one of great ſa- 
gacity, that he is ready at ſmelling a matter out; of a man that has a 
quick comprehenſion, that he is ſharp ſighted; of one in great power, 
that he has /ong arms ; and of him who ſays or does a thing with 


love, that he does it from his heart. "Theſe and many other ſayings 


familiar to us, are from correſpondence :* for they are trom the ſpiti- 
tual world, though we know it not. 

Thus have we explained what is meant by carreſpandence, with 
reſpe& to the whole and every part of the human body: it now re- 
mains to give Swedenborg's reaſons why all things of the earth, nay, 
of the world in general, are correſpondences in like manner. 

All things belonging to the carth are diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, which are called kingdoms, viz. the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms : the things in the animal kingdom are 
correſpondences in the firſt degree, as having life; thoſe in the vege- 
table kingdom ' correſpond in the ſecond degree, as having growth, 
but no ſenſitive life; and thoſe in the mineral kingdom correſpond in 
the third degree, as having neither life nor growth. The correſf o1- 
vents of the firſt kingdom, are the animals of various kinds, which 
either walk or creep on the earth, or fly in the air; which being fo 
well known, need not he enumerated, as neither thoſe of the fe- 
cond or vegetable kingdom, which arc all trees, herbs, plants, and 
flowers, which grow and flouriſh in the wonds, gardens, fields, or 
elſewhere. The correſpondents in the mineral kingdom, are the more 
noble and alſo the inferior metals; precious and common ſtones ; 
foſſils, and carths of various kinds; and alſo waters. To theſe r2r- 
reſpandences in the natural world, we are to add ſuch things as are 
prepared and fabricated of them by human ſkill and induſtry for the 
general ule of man, as food of different kinds, vettments, houſes, 
temples, with many other things. 

The things that are above the earth, as the ſun, moon, ſtars, and 
alſo in the atmoſphere, as clouds, rain, vapours, thunder, light- 
ning, &c. are reſpectively carreſpandent; as alſo ſuch as are occa- 
ſioned by the preſence or abſence of the fun, as light and ſhade, 
heat and cold: in like manner thoſe which are determined by it's 
motions, diſtances, and variations, as the ſcaſons of ſpring, ſum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, together with the. diurnal periods of 
morning, noon, evening, and night. 

In a word, all things that exiſt in nature, from the leaſt to thg 
greateſt, are correſpondences ; and that becauſe this. world, together 
with the whole of it's furniture, exiſts and ſubſiſts from the ſpiritual 
world, and both from the Deity : it is {aid here to /t alſo thence, 
as every thing ſubſiſts by that which is the cauſe ot it's exiſtence, as 
it's ſubſiſtence is no other than the continuation of it's exiſtence ; 
and becauſe it cannot ſubſiſt from itfelt, but from ſomething prior 
to itſelf, and ſo on from it's firſt cauſe, from which, if it be ſepa- 
rated, it muſt periſh, and be annihilated, 


| As to thoſe ſpiritual things in heaven, to which natural things in 
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this world cerreſpand, this docttine of correſpondence between natural 
and ſpiritual things mult be iltuſtrated by ſome few examples. The 
beaſts of the earth in general, not only the tame and uſeful ones, 
but alſo the wild and unprofitable, correſpond to the affections of the 
human mind; the former to it's good affeQions, the latter tos it's 
evil ones: in particular, oxen and calves correſpond to the affeFions 
of the natural mind; but ſheep and lambs to thoſe of the ſpiritual 
mind; whereas the winged tribes, according to their reſpective 
kinds, e to the intellectual part in both: hence it was, that 
animals of various kinds, as oxen, calves, rams; ſheep; goats, 
lambs, and alſo pigeons, and turtle doves, were appointed among 
the Iſraclites, who were a typical or repreſentative church, for ſa- 
crifices and burnt-offerings, as in ſuch religious inſtitutions they 
were repreſentative of ſpiritual things, and accofdingly were re- 
ceived in heaven according to correſpondency. That animals, accord- 
ing to their difference as to genus and ſpecies, ſtand for the affections, 
is becauſe they are endued with life ; now the life of every creature 
is from the fire of love or affection, ad according to the quality 


thereof; and ſuch alſo is their innate knowledge reſpeQively man 


alſo, conſidered merely in the animal part of his nature, is conſti- 
tuted in like manner, and as ſuch is compared to them; thus it rs 


common to ſay of any one that is of a meek and gentle diſpolition, | 


that he is ſheepilh, or lamb-like ; to call a rugged or rapacious man, 


a bear or wolf; and to give the name of fox or ſerpent to the ſubtle | 


and crafty, and lo on. 


Correſpindency obtains in like manner in the vegetable kingdom: 
thus a garden in general 2 to heaven in reſpect to under- 
ſtanding and wiſdom ; wheretore heaven is called the garden of God, 
and paradiſe, and by man the heavenly paradiſe, Trees, according 
to their different kinds reſpeQively, correſpond to perceptions, and 
the knowledges of things good and true; and therefore the ancients, 
who were in the knowledge of correſpondency, celebrated their reli- 
gious worſhip in groves ; and therefore it is that we have mention 
made in ſcripture ſo often of trees, and that heaven, the church, and 
man, are in ſo many places compared to them, as to the vine, the 
olive, the cedar, and others, and our good works to fruit. The 
different kinds of food alſo, which are prepared from theſe, but 
more eſpecially from the ſeeds of the field, correſpond allo to the af- 
fections of the good and the true, as theſe afford nouriſhment to the 
fpiritual, as earthly foods do to the natural life. Hence it is that 
bread is the correſpondent to affection reſpecting every particular good, 
as it is in a more eminent manner the ſupport of life, and is uted to 
ſignify the whole of food; and in this univerſal ſenſe it is, that our 
Lord calls himſelf the bread of life; and likewiſe on this account, 
bread was appointed for a facred ſymbol in the Lſraelitiſh church, 
and was placed on a table in the tabernacle under the name of thew 
bread; and alſo that the whole of divine worſhip by ſacrifices and 
burnt-offerings was called bread. Laſtly, it is from correſpondency, 
that bread — wine are uſed in the Holy Supper, as it is celebrated 
in the Chriſtian church. Theſe few inſtances may ſerve as a farther 
illuſtration of the doctrine of correſpondency. 

As all things which continue in divine order correſpond with hea- 
ven, ſo all things which are contrary to divine order correſpond with 
hell: the former have relation to things good and true; the latter to 
ſuch as are evil and falſe. : 

Furthermore with reſpect to the ſcience of correſpondences, and it's 
' uſe. Heaven or the pn world is joined to the natural world by 
correſpondences. The Holy Scriptures are ſaid to be written according 
to the truth of crreſpondency, in order that we may thereby have com- 
munication with heaven; and therefore, were any one rightly poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſcience of correſpondences, ſuch a man would thoroughly 
underſtand the ſcriptures in their ſpiritual ſenſe (as all things therein 
ſpoken of correſpond), and. would thereby come at the knowledge of 
uch ſecrets, as cannot be learned from their literal ſenſe alone. 

The ſcience of correſpondence has for a long period remained un- 
known, notwithſtanding it was a ſubject molt familiar to the men 
of the moſt ancient times, who (as before obſerved) eſteemed it the 
ſcience of ſciences, and cultivated it fo univerſally, that all their 
books and tracts were written by correſpondences. The book of Job, 
which was a book of the ancient church, is full of correſpondences. 
The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, aud the fabulous ſtories of an- 
tiquity, were founded on the ſame ſcience ; all the ancient churches 
were churches repreſentative of ſpiritual things: their ceremonies, 
and even their ſtatutes, which were rules for the inſtitution of their 
worſhip, conſiſted of mere carreſpmdences ; in like manner, every 
thing in the Iſraelitiſh church, their burnt-offerings, ſacrifices, meat- 
offerings, and drink-offerings, with all the particulars belonging to 
each, were correſpondences ; ſo alſo was the Tabernacle, with all 
things contained in it; and hikewiſe their feſtivals, as the feaſt of 
the unleavened bread, the feaſt of Tabernacles, the feaſt of the firſt- 
fruits; alſo, the prieſthood of Aaron and the Levites, and the gar- 
ments of their holineſs ; moreover all their ſtatutes and judgments, 
relating to worſhip and life, were correſpondences. Now, as divine 
things fix their exiſtence in outward nature in correſpondences, therefore 
the Bible was written by mere correſpondences ; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, God, in conſequence of ſpeaking from the divinity, ſpake by 
correſpondences ; for whatever proceedeth from. the divinity, when it 
comes into outward nature, manifeſts itſelf in ſuch outward things 
as correſpond with what is divine, which outward things become then 
the repoſitories of divine things, otherwiſe called celeſtial and ſpiri- 
tual, that lie contained within them in a hidden and myſterious 
manner. . 

Swedenborg aſſerts, that the ſcience of correſpondences was not only 
known, but alſo cultivated in many kingdoms of Aſa, particularly 
in the land of Canaan, Egypt, Aflyria, Chaldea, Syria, Arabia, in 
Tyre, Sidon, and Nineveh, and that from thence it was conveyed 
into Greece, where it was changed into fable, as may appear from 
the works of the moſt ancient writers in that country, 


| 


that the land was devour-d with mice; and that 


| Cart, an 


; 6 . n > 
t To ſhew that the ſcience of correſpo»dences was 16 
amongſt the Aſiatic nations, but chici ram, 


g Preleryed, 
called diviners and wiſe men, and by Une N thoſe who were 


(fays Swedenborg) a remarkable inſtance from 14 — ad luce 
vi. e ate there informed, that the Ark * chap. v. and 


f „ Containi 
Tables, whereon were written the Ten Commandmentas the Two 


by the Philiſtines, and placed in the houſe of : 
that Dagon fell to he ground before tr, ang e od, and 
head and both the palms of his hands were ſeparated -_ 3, that his 
and lay on the threthold, and that the people of Aſhd 3 his body, 
to the number of ſeveral thouſands, were {mitten with e ee 

_—_ „ and 
this occaſion; called together their prieſts and divine Philiflines on 
put a (top to the deflruction which threatened them * that to 
this determination, viz, that they would make five 5 ey came to 


aud five 8 mice, and a new cart, and would fes rg 6 
N is 


have it drawn by two milch-kine, whi . 

before the cart, and rink Gris ſend back the r 1 
of Iſrael, by whom the kine and the cart were offered u won Children 
and the God of Iſract was appeaſed. That all theſe 9. n lacrifice, 
Phililtine diviners were . is evident from' age wl the 
cation, which is this: the Phililtines themſelves ſtgnißell th Nur 
ate influenced by faith ſeparate from charity; Dagon wr whe 
their religious worſhip ; the emerods, wherewith he w OP ent 
ſignified the natural loves, which, if ſeparated from f. i yr com, 
are unclean ; and mice frgnihed the devaſtation of the bm * 
ſifications of truth; a new cart ſignified the naturat ori * 
church; for chariot, in the word, ſignifieth docrine 4 ah 2 
ſpiritual truths: the milch-kine ſignified good natura 1 
the golden emerods ſignified the natural loves purified — N 
good; the golden mice ſignified the devaſtation of the we * 
moved by means of 1 ; for gold, in the word, Gonifieth * 
neſs; the lowing of the kine in the way ſignified the ditkc * pray 
verſion of the concupiſcencies of evil in the natural man * x 
affections; the offering up of the kine and the cart as x * — 
ing, ſignified that thus the God of Ifracl was rendered pro > 5 
All theſe things then, which the Philiſtines did by the 3 It 
their diviners, were correſpondences ; from which it appears 6 8 
ſcience was long preſerved among the Gentiles. Sie pn wo a 
under the article NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, for m—— 
men of the illuſtration of ſcripture, by correſpondence, Fe? 

As the repreſentative rites of the church, which were correſ, 
dences, in proceſs of time, began to be corrupted by e wt 
likewiſe magical applications of them ; therefore, the ſcience of 
correſpindences was, by the divine providence of the Ld, ſuccef, 
ſively darkened, and, amongſt the Iſraclitith and Jewilh peo le, i © 
tirely obliterated, Indeed, the divine worſhip of that peo le — 
ſiſted of mere correſpondences, and conſequently was „ of 
heavenly things, but ſtill they had no knowledge of a ſingle thin 
repreſented; for they were altogether natural men, and . 
had neither inclination nor ability to gain any underflanding of f . 
ritual and celeſtial ſubjects; for the — reaſon they new at og 
rily ignorant of correſpondences, theſe being repreſentations of thin 
ſpiritual and celeſtial in things natural. 8 

The reaſon why the idolatries of the Gentiles of old took their riſe 
from the ſcience of correſpandences was, becauſe all things that ap- 
pear on the face of the earth have correſpondence, conſequently = 
only trees and vegetables, but alſo beaſts, birds, and fithes of 4 
kind, and all other animals. The ancients, who were verſed 4 
the ſcience of correſpondences, made themſelves images, which c:r- 
reſponded with things celeſtial ; and were greatly delighted there- 
with, by reaſon of their ſignification, and that they conld diſcern in 
them what related to heaven and the church; and therefore they 
placed thoſe images both in their temples, and alſo in their houſes, 
not with any intention to worſhip them, but to ferve as a means of 
recollecting the celeſtial things ſignified by them. Hence, in Egypt, 
and in other places they made images of calves, oxen, ſerpents, and 
alſo of children, old men, and virgins; becauſe calves and oxen 
ſignified the affections and powers of the natural man; ſerpents, the 
prudence and likewiſe cunning of the ſenſual man; children, inno- 
cence and charity; old men, wiſdom ; and virgins, the affections 
of truth, &c. Succeeding ages, when the ſcience of correſpondences 
was obliterated, began to adore as holy, and at length to worſhip as 
deities, the images and pictures ſet up by their forefathers, becauſe 
they found them, in and about their temples. For the ſame reaſon, 
the ancients performed their worſhip in gardens and in groves, ac- 
cording to the different kinds of trees growing therein; and alſo on 
mountains and hills; for gardens and groves {ignified wiſdom and 
intelligence, and every particular tree, e that had relation 
thereto, as the olive, the good of love; the vine, truth derived from 
that good ; the cedar, goodneſs and truth rational ; a mountain, the 
higheſt heaven; a hill, the heaven beneath. That the ſcience of 
correſpondences remained amongſt many Ealtern nations, even till the 
coming of the Lord, may appear allo from the wiſe men of the 
Eaſt, who viſited the Lord at his nativity ; wherefore a ſtar went 
before them, and they brought with them gifts, gold, frankincenſe, 
and myrrh, Matt. ii. 1, 2, 9, 10, 11 ; for the (tar which went be- 
fore them __— knowledge from heaven ; gold ſignified cele{tial 
good; frankincenſe, ſpiritual good; and myrrh, natural good; 
which are the three conttituents of all worſhip.” 

Many more examples of the nature of correſp-ndences might be 
adduced from Swedenborg's writings ; but the above are ſuflicient 
to give Our Numerous a ſull information on the ſubject. 

« The reaſon (continues the above author) why the ſcience of 
reſpondences, Which is the true key to the ſpiritual ſenſe of the Word, 
was not diſcovered to later ages, was, becauſe the Chriſtians of the 
primitive church were men of ſuch great ſimplicity, that it was to 
no purpoſe to diſcover it to them; for had it been diſcovered, they 
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would have found no uſe in it, nor would they have underſtood it. | 


- t ages of Chriſtianity, there aroſe thick clouds of 
2 8 — the hot Chriſtian world, firſt in con- 
— of many heretical opinions propagated in the church, and 
2 in conſequence of the decrees and determinations of the 
— ol of Nice, concerning the exiſtence of three divine perſons 
22 and concerning the perſon of Chriſt, as the ſon of 
_ and not as the ſon of Jehovah God ; hence ſprung the pre- 
Ent faith of juſtification, in which three Perſons are approached 
= worſhipped, according to their reſpective orders, and on which 
depend all and every thing belonging to the preſent church, as 
— members of the body depend on the head; and becauſe men 
applied every part of the word to confirm this faith; therefore the 
rial ſenle could not be di ſcovered; for had it been diſcovercd, 
would have applied it alſo to a confirmation of the ſame faith, 
_ thereby would have prophaned the very holy word, and thus 
would have {hut up heaven intirely againſt themſelves, and have re- 
moved the Lord from the church. 5 

« The reaſon why the ſcience of correſpondences, which is the key 
to the ſpiritual ſenſe of the word, is revealed at this day, it is faid is, 
becauſe the divine truths of the church are now coming to light, and 
of theſe the ſpiritual ſenſe of the word conliſteth ; and whilit theſe 
are in man, the literal ſenſe of the word cannot be perverted ; for 


the literal ſenſe is capable of being turned any way, but if it be turned 


to favour the falſe, then it's internal ſanctity is deſtroyed, and the ex- 
ternal along with it, whereas, if it be turned to favour the truth, 
then the ſanity is preſerved. That the Ipiritual ſenſe of the word 
ſhould be opened now, at this time, is ſignified by John ſeeing hea- 
ven open, and the white horſe ; and alſo by his ſeeing and hearing 
the angel, who ſtood in the ſun, calling all people together to a 
reat ſupper, Rev. xix. 11 to 18. But that it would not be ac- 
. tor ſome time, is ſignified by the beaſts and the kings 
of the earth; who were about to make war with him that ſat on ihe 
white horſe, Rev. xix. 19 ; and alto by the dragon, which perle- 
cuted the woman, that brought forth the man-child, into the wil- 
derne, and caſt out of his mouth water as a flood after her, that 
he might cauſe her to be carried away of the flood, Rev. xii. 13 to 

After all that has been here collected on the ſcience of correſpon- 
dence, the Editors of this Work do not preſume to urge either it's 
truth or it's falſehood, but leave it to their intelligent readers to form 
their own opinions, and make what comments they pleaſe upon the 
ſubject. Ir is ſufficient for us to have furniſhed the publie with a 
copious illuſtration of the matter; and, as the heralds of univerſal 
knowledge, tc proclaim to the world every diſcovery and improve- 
ment either in the Arts or Sciences. 

CORRIGIOLA, in botany, a genus of the pertandria trigynia 
daſs; this plant has a five-leaved calyx, five petals, and a ſingle 
ſeed, of a triquetrous, or three-lided form. 

CORRIVAL, a relative term, ſignifying, originally, a perſon 
who derived water from the ſame ſource, or ſpring, with another, 
by means of ſome common canal, which carried it to both their 
lands ; and which proved the occaſion of frequent diſputes. Hence 
the word came to be uſed for thoſe who have the ſame pretenſions ; 
whether to glory, to love, or the like : but uſe has abridged the 
word; and we now both write and pronounce, rival. 

CORROBORATIVE, in medicine, any thing that increaſes 
G_ or gives new force. | 

C RRODENTLA, or CoRROSIVA, in medicine, carreſives, or 
corroding medicines, 

Theſe are medicines of much uſe in ſurgery, which cerrade what- 
ever part of the body they are applicd to. 

Cirreſives act by their acrimony, by which they deſtroy not onl 
foreign ſubſtances adhering to animal bodies, but alſo the ſolids 
themſelves, provided they meet with any moiſture when applied to 
them ; and particularly when confined upon the part by an adheſive 
plaiſter, ſo as to have their action excited by the heat of the body. 
In the two firſt caſes they are called catharetics, in the laſt potential 
cauſtics. See the article CAUSTICS. | 

Curreſtwes are uſed for opening abſceſſes, for making iſſues, or ar- 
tificial ulcers, for conſuming tubercles, and callous excreſcences ; 
for ſeparating and extirpating corrupted parts, and cleanſing ſordid 
uicers ; ſometimes for ſtopping hæmorrhages. 

CORROSION, in a general ſenſe, the action of gnawing away, 

y degrees, the continuity of the parts of bodies. v 

cids carrade moſt natural bodies. 

ORROSION, in chemiſtry, an action performed on bodies, by 
means of proper menſtruums, that produce new combinations, and 
a Change of their form, without converting them to fluidity. See 

article MENSTRUUM. 

Ihe ſubject of this operation, as it is uſed in pharmacy, is prin- 
pally metals; and the manner ia which it is performed is com- 
many of two kinds: the firſt and moſt ſimple is, when the body to 
e is put into a fluid menſtruum, and either taken out in- 
tiſeq Y, and put into a moiſt place, as in the method generally prac- 

in making a ceruſs ; or continued therein till the whole of the 
dhl be corroded, as in the preparation of turbith mineral from 

2 ” of vitriol and mercury. This may properly be called - corro- 
ny V immerſion. The other, called in domeſtic chemiſtry, ce- 
: Nation, is performed by expoling the body to be corroded, to the 

ion of a vapour or ſteam, expelled by heat, from what is uſed as 

menſtruum, as in the proceſs given by the Edinburgh Diſpen- 
ry for the making gel | 
* = are, nevertheleſs, other methods by which correſions are, in 
penſ. initances, made; as in the rubigo chalybis, of the London Diſ- 

ary, where ſprinkling or rubbing of the body over with a 

ruum, are ordered in the place of dipping, which the form of 


ſato 


ſteel filings made inconvenient : and ſome others, which from the 

particular texture of the matter become neceſſary, thus in the ror= . 

roſion of mercury by ſulphur, in the preparation of æthiops mineral, 

trituration, or lometimes ſuſi n, is employed: and in the chalybis 

* ſulphure prep. the heated ſteel is oily touched with the lul- 
ur. | 

CORROSIVES, in ſurgery, are medicines which corrode hat- 
ever part of the body they are applied to: ſich are buint alum, 
white precipitate of mercury, white vitriol, red precipitate of mer- 
cury, butter of antimony, Ai, infernalis, &c. a 

ORRUGA TOR, in anatomy, a muſcle which a:iſes fleſhy from 
the proceſs of the os frontis next the inner or great angle of the orbit, 
above the joining of the 9s aft and the ſiperior proceſs of the os 
maxillare with this bone: from whence it runs obliquely cutwards and 
upwards, and 1s inſerted into the ficithy part of the ccc frontalts, 
ſome of it's fibriliz paſſing through into the ſkin, a little higher than 
the middle region of the cye-brows. 

It's uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin of the forehead, by pulling it down 
after the action of the accipito frontalis ; and when it acts molt for- 
cibly; it ſerves to wrinkle the {kin of the front between the ſupercilia, 
as it happens when we frown, or knit the brows, 

CORRUGATORIS ede exterior, in anatomy, certain faſciculi of 
the great zygomatic muſcle running under the fleſhy part of the lower 
lip. See ZyGOMATICUS major. 

CORRUGATORIS inferior erde, the orbicularis oris of Albinus; 
com by Cow per, conftriftor labicrum ; and, by Douglas, ſphin&er 

torum, 

CORRUGENT muſcle, the ſame as corrugator ſupercilii. 

CORRUPTICOLZE, in church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, {6 
called from their maintaining that the body of Chriſt was corrupt- 
ible, that the fathers had ow ned it, and that to deny it was to deny 
the truth of our Saviour's paſſion. 

CORRUPTION, the deſt.uRion; extinQion, or; at leaſt, ceſſa- 
tion for a time, of the proper mode of existence of any natural body. 
Conſult the head PUTkeFacT1ON. | | 

Whenever any body loſes all or any of thoſe accidents, which are 
eſſentially neceilary to the conſtituting of ſuch a particular kind, it is 
then ſaid to be corrupted, or deftroycd, and loſes it's former denomi- 
nation: but nothing can be deſtroyed of it's ſubſtance, or matetiality; 
for as in generation, nothing of matter is produced that did not be- 
fore exiſt. ſo in corruption; nothing more is lolt beſides that particular 
modification which was it's form, and conſtituted it of ſuch a ſpe- 
cies. 

Dr. Drake accounts for the corruption of animal and vegetable bo- 
dies thus: the principle of corruption is, perhaps, the ſame which in 
a ſtate of circulation is the principle of life, viz. the air, which is 
found mixcd in conſiderable quantities with all ſorts of fluids, as ne- 


ceſſary to vegetable as to animal life. Now this air has two motions, 


viz. an expanſive one, from it's natural elaſticity, by means whereof 
it communicates that inteſtine motion which all juices have, and by 
which the containing parts are gradually extended, and grow; and a 
circulary or progreſſive motion, which is not efſential to it, but is 
occaſioned by the reſiſtance of the ſolid parts of thuſe bodies, which 
obliges it to take that courſe that is moſt free and open, which is 
through the veſſels of animals and plants. Now this courſe bein 
ſtopt, the expanſive motion ſtil] remains, and continues to act till, 
by degrees, it has ſo far overcome the including bodies, as to brin 
itſelf to an equal degree of expanſion with the external air, whic 
it cannot do without deſtroying the texture and continuity, or ſpe- 
cihc degree of coheſion, of thoſe ſolids, which is what we call a 
{tate of corruption. 

The expullive or deſtructive quality of the air in bodies may be 
promoted two ways, and therefore crrup/ton accelerated by as many 
ways, Viz. either by weakcning the tone or coheſion of the inclu- 
ding parts, and fo facilitating the work of the air, as is the caſe 
when fruit is bruifed, which is found to corrapt ſooner than in any 
other part: or by intending the expanſive force of the air itſelf by 
heat, or ſome other co-operating circumſtance, and fo helping it to 
overcome the reſiſlance the ſooner. 

CORRUPTION of lead, in law, an inſection accruing to the ſtate 
of a man attainted of felony and treaſon, and to his illue ;. for as he 


| loſes all to the prince, &c. his iſſue cannot be heirs to him, or to 


any other anceltor by him; and if he were noble, his heirs are 
thereby rendered ignoble and degraded. 

CoRRUPTION, or CORRUPTING, of words and phraſes, denotes 
the changing them from a true to a falſe or wrong meaning ; e. gr. 
the French word Oyez, hearken, liſten, is corruptiy pronounced by 
our criers, bell men, &c. O Yes! S:e the article O ves. The 
yeomen of the guards likewiſe corruptly ſtyled beef-eaters, were at 
their firſt inſtitution named byffetiers, whoſe buſineſs it was to wait 
at table on great feſtivals at court, and who were at ſuch times 


ranged near the buffets. 


The ſame kind of ignorance has likewiſe been transferred to ſome 
of our ſigns ; witneſs that of the Bull and Mouth, deſcribed by a 
bull and large gaping human mouth; whereas the original ſign, ſet 
up before a noted inn in Holborn, repreſented the harbour of Bou- 
logne, formerly taken by Henry VIII. whoſe flatterers, in order to 
magnify the action, and perpetuate it's memory, exhibited the place 
in that public manner. To the above we may add that of the Bull 
and Gate, altered by corruption from Boulogne Gate. And the 
ſign of the Bell Savage, corrupted to a wild man and a bell, is wp. 
poſed to have been originally a deſcription of a beautiful female (bel 
ſauvage) found in the wilderneſs ; though others aſfirm, that the ap- 
pellation was owing to the inn having been the property of lady 
Arabella Savage, aud thence familiarly called Bell Savage Inn, and 
that it probably was metamorphoſed to it's preſent faſhion by a kind 
of rebus on her name. See the article Rx Bus. 
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CORSA, in architecture, the ſame with PLAT-BAND.; which 


ee. 

CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who with an armed veſſel, but 
not having a commiſſion from any prince or power, ſcours the ſea 
for plunder ; ſuch are the piratical cruiſers of Barbary, 

A corſair differs from a privateer, in that the latter ads under a 
commitiion, and only attacks the veſſels of thoſe at war with the 
ſtate whence he had his commiſſion. Commanders of corſarrs are 
hanged without remiſſion, and their veſlels are good prizes. 

CORSELET, a little cuiraſs ; or, according to others, an ar- 
mour or coat made to cover the whole body, anciently worn by the 

ikemen, uſually placed in the fronts and flanks of the battle, for 
the better reſiſting the enemy's aſſaults, and guarding the ſoldiers 
laced behind them. 

CORSE-PRESENT, in old writers, a mortuary. Where a mor- 
tuary,afteraman's death, became due, the beſt or ſecond-belt beaſt was 
offered, and preſented to the prieſt, and carried along with the corpſe ; 
hence the word is probably derived from the French corps preſent. 

CORSNED bread, a certain ſuperſtitious trial, made uſe of 
among our Saxon anceſtors, by taking a piece of bread, and cating 
it, with ſolemn oaths and execrations, that it might prove poiſon, 
or their laſt morſel, if what they allerted or denicd was not as they 
repreſented it. | | 

The bread was firſt accurſed by the prieſt, and then offered the 
ſuſpected criminal, to be ſwallowed by way of purgation, it being 
believed that it would choak him, it he was not innocent. 

CORSOIDES, a kind of greyiſh-white agate, full of ſmall veins, 
found in Germany. 

- CORTES, a Spaniſh term, ſignifying the courts, i. e. the ſlates, 
or aſſembly of them, at Madrid. 

CORTEX, the bark, or outer coat of a tree or ſhrub. 

CoRTEX aurantiorum ; the powder of this is ſaid to cure quar- 
tan agues. 

CoRTExX peruvianus, called alſo guinguina, kinkinna, guinaquina, 
pulvis patrum, and popularly the Jeſuit's bark, is called by the Spa- 
niards pals de calenturas, q. d. fever- wood; by reaſon of it's extra- 
ordinary virtue in removing all kinds of intermitting FEVERS and 
agues. See the article CINCHONA. 

The Indians commonly call it the fuddling tree, from the property 
it has of intoxicating fiſhes, when either it's wood or bark is beaten, 
and ſteeped in the water where they are. 

It is the bark of a tree which grows in Peru, according to the 
account given of it by Mr. Arrot, a ſurgeon, who lived a long time 
there. It is the cinchona efficinalrs, or cinchina panicula brachiata, 
vel arbir febrifuga peruviana, Linn.) Peruvian Jeſuit bark-tree. 
There are four ſorts of this bark, viz. the reddiſh, yellowiſh, whi- 
tiſh, and the curling; the two firſt are the belt, the curling is from 
young trees, Mr. © 
and is very different from the guingquina. 

It's virtues were diſcovered by the Indians about the year 1500. 

A lake near a town in Peru was ſurrounded by theſe trees, which 
were torn up by an earthquake, and falling into the adjacent water, 
they rendered it bitter. An Indian, urged by his thirſt during a 
fever, under which he laboured, drank of this water, becauſe no 
other could be had; however, obſerving that he ſoon recovered, he 
related the caſe, and others were alſo cured. On this inquiry was 
made, and to the trees it was found that the water owed it's virtue; 
then it was ſoon diſcovered, that the bark alone poſſeſſed the medi- 
cinal quality. In 1640, a Spaniſh ſoldier was quartered in an In- 
dian's houſe, and being ſeized with an ague, his landlord, moved 
with compaſſion, told him of a cure, and with the ſame he cured his 
companions. At age the vice-queen, wife of the count de Cin- 
chon, then vice-roy of Peru, was ſeized with an intermitting fever; 
this ſoldier cured her alſo; hence the name Cinchona and Comitiſ]ce. 
After this, father de Lugo brought a parcel of it to Rome, and from 
him alſo it received the name of cort. card. de Lugo, From Rome 
it was ſpread into France and England, and at length became ge- 
neral. By way of eminence it is called the THE Bark. 

This bark is brought in pieces of different ſizes, ſome rolled up 

in ſhort thick quills, and others flat; the outſide is browniſh, and 
enerally has a whitiſh moſs ſpread on it; the inſide is of a yel- 
Fowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron colour. The belt ſort is bitter, reſi- 


nous, breaks cloſe and ſmooth, is friable betwixt the teeth, pulve- 


rizes eaſily, when powdered is of a cinnamon colour, but rather 

aler; and, according to the opinion of ſome, as the ſurelt teſt of 
it's goodneſs, it has a muſty kind of ſmell, and at the fame time 
ſo much of the aromatic, as net to be diſagreeable. The inferior 
kinds, when broken, appear woody, and in chewing ſeparate into 
fibres. That which is called female bark, is redder in the inſide, it 
is alſo thicker, and on the outſide more white and ſmooth, is weaker 
to the ſmell and taſte than the above, and, in medical virtue, greatly 
inferior. 

The variety of diſorders in which the bark can be uſed to advan- 
tage may ſeem to entitle it to the character of an univerſal medicine; 
in many diſeaſes it is a ſovereign remedy, and every practitioner, in 
proportion as his knowledge of it's qualities increaſes, finds he can 
{till employ it in a larger extent of caſes. To ſtrengthen the ſolids, 
ſeems to be in all caſes it's primary operations; it's ſalutary effects, 
however variouſly wy appear, are the conſequence of this general 
power. In all diforders where the bark 1s uſeful, other medicines 
of the aſtringent, or bitter kinds, or combinations of them, have 
alſo been of ſervice, though not equally with the bark, if it is given 
in ſubſtance, for it acts by the whole of it's ſubſtance : it's virtue is 
in it as a mixt, none of it's parts anſwering ſo well as the whole, 
that is, the bark itſelf. | 
Some are intimidated from the uſe of the bark, though manifeſtly 
indicated, becauſe of their apprehenſions of it's aſtringency: for ex- 
ample, in aſthmas it is forbid, though an ague requires it; but 1 15 


ondamine ſays, that the tree is called caſcarilla, 


_— 


ſafe in all diſorders when there is a fair remiſſion 6 
the pain that may attend it. The truth is, the bark is not 
aſtringent, the prejudices on that account have very little f a 
It is ſafely given juſt before the acceſſion of the cold n ee 
and in general if the pulſe of an adult does not excccd leve ty 2gues, 
in a minute, it is ſafe and uſeful. So far from cauling toy, ſtrokes 
it, in many inſtances, reſolves thoſe already formed ; in sli 
dular tumours, in ſcrophulous diſcaſes, and venereal 3 l. 
this medicine is a powerful remedy; it has long — air Hes, Ke. 
men, lucceſsfully, to the quantity of a dram every brews Ms 5 
days after delivery, without leſſening the /chia ; during os 2 
flux of the menſes it has been frequently given, without in the lon 
interrupting them; in the confluent ſmall- pox it's -uſe does oo 8 
ſen the ſpitting : whence it does not ſeem probable, that 8 
ſo ae an aſtringent as to obſtruct either any natural ox re 
diſcharge ; ſo that when on other accounts it is indicated thr 
nitration is fate. If ever injury was derived from it's uſe in = 
caſe in which it is adapted to relieve, a too late, and not 5 5 
adminiſtration, muſt be blamed; from it's aſtringency it ney _ 

Ver can 
endanger. 

As a febrifuge, it was firſt and principally celebrated, and in this 
character it maintains it's reputation. In every kind ot fever it ; 
the chief dependence : in the ardent, if given when they interinie 
It effects a cure; in the lower kind it's uſe is earlier, and it's fect? 
as lalutary. All diſorders which appear in the form of intermittent 
yield to it's power, 

It's antiſeptic power is a diſcovery of later date; but in this re- 
ſpect it's credit is eſtabliſhed. It is not by acting on the ſolids th t 
it increaſes the Rrength of the fibres, but by increaſing the crafl 
mentum of the blood and it's adheſion, and it is thus that it reliſts a 
putrid ſtate and diſpoſition in our bodies. 

Abſceſſes and ulcers that diſcharge a ſanies inſtead of pus, are 
ſoon reduced to a healing ſtate on Mice the bark; the ſanious and 
bloody matter in variolous puſtules ſoon change their appearance on 
it's uſe, and only need be with-held, if the difficulty of breathin, 
ſhould be increaſed by it. The glandular tumours are reſolved b S 
and in inflammatory ones it promotes a laudable ſuppuration, 

Mot 2 that attend a ſtrumous habit yield to the efficacy 
of the bark, except when the bones are affected; and when 
pain attends tumours of this kind, from their being ſituated in the 
n of tendons and membranes, it increaſes the uneaſi- 
neſs, 

In almoſt every caſe from a lax fibre, the bark is of ſervice, ci 
ther as a principal or an auxiliary remedy. 

In nervous aſthmas, joined with fetids, the bark is greatly advan- 
tageous after expectoration hath removed all tenſion in the lungs ; 
and in humoural aſthmas, if there is a ſediment in the urine, a moiſt 
{kin, and a weak pulſe, it is both uſeful and ſafe. 

In many inſtances the external application of the bark anſwers in 
a good degree it's internal uſe, In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing. 
vol. ii. are inſtances of cures effected by quilting it in wailtcoats 
which were worn next the ſkin. 

Again, it ſhould be noticed, that as a judicicus uſe of this medi- 
cine is of extenſive benefit, ſo an improper one may be productive 
of as ill effects; for, although it is a tebrifuge, it's uſe in ardent 
tevers is during their intermiſſion only; when the fibres are tenſe 
it's uſ&@1s not required, as to increaſe their firmnets is it's primary 
effect; conſequently in all diſeaſes ariſing from or attended with 
tenſe fibres, the bark is obviouſly improper. Though the bark is a 
powertul antiſeptic, yet in thoſe gangrenes that are attended with a 
fulneſs of the pulſe from a ſanguine plethora, it thould not be ad- 
mitted of; it's excellency is in thoſe mortifications where the blood 
1s poor, and that take their riſe from this poverty. 

Inall cates where the bark is depended on tor the cure, the doſes 
ſhould be as large and their repetition as frequent as the ſtomach 
will caſily admit of; in molt cafes it's elhcacy will be improved by 
ſome ſuitable auxiliary, as in groſs habits, purging with calomel, 
rhubarb, or jalap, ſhould precede it's uſe; in bilious, and when 
heat is complained of, nitre thould be joined with it ; in lax habits 
with thin and poor blood, aromatics and chalybeats, bitter and warm 
diaphoretics, greatly allilt it: and if obſtructions are fu, ected in 
the abdominal viſcera, the ſal diureticus will be a proper adjunct. 

Various are the preparations of the bark; but when the ſtomach 
will bear it, the powder, if very fine, is the moſt agreeable and the 
moſt uſeful ; in caſe of averſion to the powder, the next belt prepa- 
ration is the infuſion in cold water, prepared as follows. 

Infiſſion of the Bark. 

Take one ounce of bark in fine powder, and twelve ounces of ſoft 
water; add the water, by a little at a time, continuing to triturate 
it for ahout ten minutes in a marble mortar ; then let them ſtand 
together, without ſubjecting them to any heat for three quarters of 
an hour, and ſtrain. The elegancy and ſtrength of this preparation 
is increaſed by the addition of a ſmall quantity of French brandy 
during the triture. This inſuſion is ſooner prepared, is as ſtrong, 
as alſo more agreeable than the decoction: it may be taken in doſes 
of two and three ounces. 

In boiling, the reſinous matter of the bark is haſtily ſeparated by 
the heat, but is not properly diſſolved by the water; hence in cool- 
ing it begins to ſeparate, renders the liquor turbid, and at lengt 
falls to the bottom: but when macerated in cold water, the medicl- 
nal parts are gradually ſeparated and extracted together, and a 
retained by the water in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. For Wea 
{tomachs no preparation excels this. : . 

Dr. Saunders relates the following experiment, and his obſerva- 
tions 0n it, in his obſervations on the ſuperior efficacy of the 2 
Peruvian bark. A decoction of both red and common „ 
bark was prepared by taking an ounce of each, and boiling them 


the fever, and 


2 We the 
a pint and half of water, to one pint; the former had greatly t! 
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ne an power. A pint of freſh water was added 
— dtcoRtion - the boiling ſtill continued till that quantity was 
#00 ited, The decoction of the common Peruvian bark ſeemed 
pw we" 10 loſe it's ſenſible qualities, while that of the red bark 
11 pL Kr. it's own. The ſame quantity of water was added as 
0 3 each, and the decoction repeated until a ; allon of water 
_ hauſted ; at the expiration of which time, the common Peru- 
= * k was rendered almoſt taſteleſs; the red bark ſtill retaining 
pra Is former ſenſible qualities. This experiment proves, that 
Fo Common practice of boiling the bark is hurtful to it's powers. 
* to this infuſion in water, an infuſion in Rhenith wine may 
he preferred ; and the next to it, a tincture drawn with good French 
heady, In ſcrophulas, the ſhell lime-water is a good menſtruum 
for the bark, and in caſes where relaxation ſimply demands the ule 
of the bark, the lime- water made with ſtone-lume ſhould be pre- 
_ red Peruvian bark is in much larger and thicker pieces than 
the common Peruviat«bark. It evidently conſiſts of three different 
Jayers. The external is thin, rugged, and frequently covered with 
a moſſy ſubſtance, and of a reddiſh brown colour: the middle is 
thicker, more compa*t, and of a darker colour: in this appears 
chiefly to reſide it's reſinous part, being extremely brittle, and evi- 
dently containing a larger quantity of inſlammable matter than any 
other kind of bark. The innermoſt hath a more woody and fibrous 
appearance, of a brighter red than the former. The intire piece 
breaks in that brittle manner defcribed by writers on the mater. u 
medica, as a proof of the ſuperior excellence of the bark. In redu- 
cing it to powder, the middle layer, which ſeems to contain the 
greateſt proportion of reſin, will not give way to the peſtle fo caſily 
25 the other layers; this ſhould be particularly attended to when it 
is uſed in fine powder. It's flavour is chiefly diſcoverable, cither in 
wder or ſolution, is evidently more aromatic, and has a greater 
ree of bitterneſs than the common bark. 

It is highly probable, that it is the bark of older trees than that 
which is called quill bark ; that it is from the trunks and larger 
branches of them ; and that a more particular care may be taken in 
collecting and drying it; whence it's ſuperior qualities. 

The taſte and flavour of the red bark is more difficultly evolved, 
and is therefore at firſt not ſo obvious, from the cloſeneſs of it's 
texture, and from the reſinous coat being ſo well defended, and in- 
cloſed between other two layers. It is evidently heavier than any 
other kind of bark, and ſeems to have been prepared and dried with 
oreater attention, it's original appearance and form being better 

reſerved. | 

The red bark is ſo much warmer than the other, that it would 
ſeem to anſwer all the purpoſes derived from the union of cordials, 
aromatics, ſerpentaria, and the like, ſo much recommended in the 
obſtinate quartan intermittents of elderly people. 

By the teſtimony of many practitioners it appears, that intermit- 
ting fevers are more ſpeedily and effeQually cured, either by infu- 
ſon, decoction, or powder of the red bark, than by thoſe of the 
common bark; and this alſo by lefſer quantities or doſes of the for- 
mer than of the latter. Dr. Saunders ſays, that from the numerous 
trials he hath made with it, in intermitting fevers, and other diſ- 
eaſes, he is diſpoſed to conclude that it need be employed only in 
half the quantity we generally recommend of the other bark. 

The infuſion, decoction, and tincture, made with red bark, are 
conſiderably ſtronger than thoſe from the ſame quantity of common 
bark ; and it is ſaid to have afforded more than twice the quantity 
of extract, than is obtained from the ſame portion of common bark. 

In an infuſion of the red bark, the ſpirit of vitriol loſt it's acidity 
more perfectly than in an infuſion of the bark before in uſe. A 


decoction of the red bark keeps perſectly good, during more than a 


month in the ſummer ſeaſon ; whillt that of the common bark 1s 
ſenſibly changed in a few days. In the decoction of the red bark, 
the powder which is ſeparated during the cooling of it, remains 1n- 
timately diffuſed W the liquor, ſo that it continues loaded and 
turbid whilſt at reſt: in the decoction of the common bark, it ſepa- 
rates, and eaſily ſubſides to the bottom. : 

It has been found, that cold water, acting more gradually than 

oiling water, extracts both the gummy and reſinous principles of 
bark. And infuſions made by macerating one ounce of bark in fine 
powder, in eight or twelve ounces of water, without heat, have been 

— adminiſtered in doſes (of the clear liquor) of two or three 
ounces. It is a common opinion, that bark in ſubſtance is more 
effecdual than any preparation of it. 

CORTEX interunus, or Winteri, the bark of a tree brought from 
the Straits of Magellan, by captain Winter, in his voyage with Sir 
Francis Drake, in 1567. Cluſius calls the tree, 11 aro- 
matica arbor, | 

The bark is aromatic, and found of good uſe at ſea againſt the 
ſcurvy : half a dram of it, boiled with ſome carminative ſeeds, 

weats, and relieves ſcorbutic patients. It has alſo proved an anti- 
ot againſt a poiſonous ſort of ſeal, called a ſea lion, frequent in 
thoſe parts. 

The outward bark is as thin as a milled ſhilling, of a whitiſh aſh 
or grey colour, with ſome white ſpots here and there on it, and ſeve- 
ral ſhallow furrows of a darker colour, running variouſly through it, 
and making it rough; it's taſte is aromatic. The inward bark is 
much thicker than cinnamon, being equal in thickneſs to a milled 
<roWn-piece, ſmooth, of a whiter colour than the outward, of a 
ev: _— biting and aromatic taſte, ſomething like that of cloves, 
2 teeth. The leaves come out near the ends of the twigs, with- 
= any order, ſtanding on inch-long foot-ſtalks ; they are each of 

em two inches long, and one inch broad near the end where broad- 


eſt, and roundiſh, being narrow at the beginning, and thence in- 
crealing in breadth to n 
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glutinous like cinnamon, but dry and crumbling between 


ear it's end, of a yellowiſh green colour, 


1 


ſhining and ſmooth, without any inciſſures about it's edges, and 
ſomewhat reſ-mbling the leaves of bay or H¹,E&eeruſus. The ends 
ol the twigs are branched into bunches of flowers, ſtinding ſome- 
thing like umbels, each of which has a foot ſtalk, on the top of 
which is a calyx made up o! fome foliola, within which [land five 
ſcarlet or purple petala, and witlh in them is a large ſtylus. To theſe 
follow ſo many cauliculated berric+, of the bigneſs of a large pea, 
roundiſh, green, and containing within a mucilaginous pale green 
thin pulp, four black ſhining ſeeds, or acini, of an irregular figure. 

The people of the Weſt [ndice uſe it inſtead of all other ſpices, 
being thought very good to conſ:me the immoderate humidities of 
the ſtomach, help digeſtion, expel wind, &c. 

It is likewiſe, as well there as in Europe, thought a very good 
remedy againſt the ſcurvy, and to cleanſe and invigorate the blond, 
being, among the apothecaries and drugyiſts of London, uſed for 
thoſe purpoſes under this name, though differing from the tiue cor- 
tex WWinteranus. | 

CoRTEX cerebri, the cortical, or cineritious ſubſtance of the 
BRAIN. This is the exterior part of the brain and cerebel/um ; or 
that part immediately under the pia mater; ſo called, becauſe of it's 
inveiting the inner or medullary part, as a bark does a tree, 

'The ſame is alſo called rhe cineritious ſubltance, from it's grey- 
iſh or aſh-colour, 

CORTICAL, ſomething conſiſting of, or reſembling bark. 

CORU, in botany, is a dwarf-itrce like the quince-tree, The 
bark of the root is of a watery green, light and thin, and if broken 
or wounded, diſtils a copious milky juice ; more ropy and viſcid 
than what flows from the macer ; inſipid, if not a little bitteriſh, 
cold and drying, but more drying than cold. 

The inhabitants of Malabar, buth pagans and chriſtians, make 
much uſe of the liquor of the 455 bark, thoug 


h 1t be very ungrate- 
ful to the taſte, on account of it's ſurpriling effects in all kinds of 


fluxes, as in the lientery, diarrhoea, and dyſentery, from whatever 
cauſe they proceed. The doſe is ſeven ounces in the morning, and 
as many in the evening, if neceſſity require it; but becauſe the juice 
is . and unſavoury, they waſh their mouths with whey, after 
taking if. 

CORVE T, or Cox vr, from the Italian cerbetto, a crow, in 
the manege, an Alx, reſembling the hops of a crow, in which the 
horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the demi- volt; being a kind of 
leap up and a little forwards, wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore- 
legs at once, equally advanced (when he is going (trait forward, and 
not in a circle); and as his fore legs are failing, he immediately 
raiſes his hind legs, equally advanced, and not one before the other : 
ſo that all his four legs are in the air at once; and as he ſets them 
down, he marks but twice with them. 

Horſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper for c:rvets ; 
this being the moſt difficult AIR they can make, and requiring a 
great deal of judgment in the rider, as well as patience in the hole, 
to perform it. 

CORVINUS Japis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the be/emnites ; but by others to a very different body of a whitiſh 
colour, and oval figure. | | 

CORVO, in zoology, a name by which many call the uu BRA, 
or chromis of authors, a large ſea-hſh, common in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

CORUS, Ourx, Homer, or CHOMER, in the Jewiſh anti- 
quities, a meaſure containing ten baths, or ſeventy-five gallons, and 
hve pints, as a meaſure of things liquid, and thirty-two pecks and 
one pint, as a meaſure for things dry. The rabbins make it contain 
ten ephalis or thirty ſata or ſeahs. 

CORUS is allo uſed in ſome of our old writers for eight buſhels, 
or a quarter; decem cores trittci, five decem quarteria. 


. 


CORUSCATION, glittering, or flaſhing, a gleam of light 


emitted from any thing. | 


The term is chiefly uſed for a flaſh of lightning nimbly darting 
down from the clouds, in time of THUNDER ; which ſee. 


Artificial coruſcation, and an actual flame may be produced by the 


mixture of two liquors, both cold to the touch; viz. the acid ſpirits 
of minerals, and the chemical cil of vegetables. Such a cornkation 
may likewiſe be produced by means of oil of vitriol and iron. 

ORUSCATULA, in natural hiſtory, a kind of foſſile fern, fo 
called as being covered with a ſhining incruſtation. 

CORVUS, in ornithology, the crow or raven, a genus of birds 
of the order of the picæ, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of which is, 
that the beak is of a convex and ny figure, the chaps nearly 
equal, and it's baſe beſet with hairs. To this genus belong alſo the 
ROOK, JACKDAW, &c. 


Corvus, in ichthyology, a name applied to two very different 
fiſhes, viz. the tub-fiſh and doree, | 

Corvus, in Roman antiquity, a military engine, or rather gal- 
lery, invented by the Romans at the time of their wars in Sicily, 
when they firſt 8 the Carthaginian fleet. It was moveable at 
pleaſure by means of pullies, and they chiefly uſed it in boarding the 
enemy's ſhips, to cover the men. By means of this machine, the 
Romans obtained a victory over the Carthaginians, in their firſt ſea- 
fight with them, though the enemy were long before well ſkilled in 
naval affairs, and the | on raw and ignorant. 

Corvus, the raven, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſou- 
thern hemiſphere; wherein, according to Ptolemy's and Tycho's 
catalogue, are ſeven ſtars; in Mr. Flamſteed's, nine. 

Cokvus aguaticus, or carbs Pelicanus. See CORMORANT. The 
Chineſe train theſe birds to catch fiſh. 

Cox vus aquaticus, the water-raven, a name given by ſome to the 
acacaletl, a beautiful Mexican water-bird, of a ſhining greeniſh and 
purple hue. | f 

Cos vus aquaticus minor, in zoology, the Engliſh ſhagge; it is 
ſometimes uſed for the crane, being a genuine ſpecies of cormorant, 
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Corvus cornutus, the Indian raven, with a horned beak, uſually 
called the RHINOCEROS bird. 

Cor vus /uviatilis, the river-raven, a remarkable bird of the 
Philippine ind, there called casSILI, or COLOCOLO ; it reſem- 
bles the common raven, but is of the amphibious kind, 

Con vus Indicus, a bird of the raven kind, common in the Mo- 
luccas, very large, and armed with a ſtrong beak and claws : it feeds 
= —_ and deſtroys great quantities of them. It's fleſh 1s very 

elicate. 

Cox vus ſylvaticus, the wood- raven; it is of the ſize of a com- 
mon hen, and, when viewed near, appears of à fine gloſſy green; 
it's tail is ſhort ; the toes very long, and not webbed; and it has a 
creſt on it's head. It flies very high, feeds on frogs, fiſh, and other 
ſmall animals, builds in the ruins of old buildings, and lays two ar 
three eggs: the young ones are eſteemed a well- taſted food. 

Con vus piſcis, a river-fiſh of the crow-kind, common in Italy 
and ſome parts of Germany, It grows to about {ix or ſeven pounds 
weight: it is as rapacious as the pike, is caught at all ſeaſons of the 
year, and is accounted a very delicate fiſh. 


CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele, 


who, inſpired with an enthuſiaſtic fury, danced up and down, tol- 
ſing their heads, and beating on cymbais or brazen drums. They 
inhabited mount Ida, in the iſland of Crete, where they are ſaid to 
have nouriſhed the infant Jupiter, keeping a continual rattling with 
their cymbals, that his father Saturn, who had re ſolved to devour all 
his male offspring, might not hear the child's cries. 

'The Greek 5 the word #ooubevrav, to ſignify a perſon's being 
tranſported, or poſſeſſed with a devil. Some Ky, the word had it's 
origin from this, that the Corybantes always walked as it were dan- 
cing or toſſing the head, yoguTTOvTE; Hei. 

"GCORYBA TICA, in Greck antiquity, a feſtival kept in ho- 
nour of the Corybantes. 

CORYCEUM, in antiquity, that part of the gymnaſium where 
people undrefled. It was alſo called APODYTERION. 

ORYCUS, whence CoRYCOMACHIA, among the Greeks, a 
kind of exerciſe with the hand-ball, which they puſhed forwards; 
ſuſpended from the ceiling, and at it's return either — it with 
their hands, or ſuffered it to meet their body. Oribaſius informs 
us, it was recommended for extenuating too groſs bodies. 

CORY DALEPODIUM, in botany, a name given by ſome au- 
tors to the delphinium, or larkſpur. 

CORYDALES, an order of plants in the fragmenta methodi natu- 
ralis of Linnæus. 

CORYDALIUM, or CoryDaALts, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the varia, or fumitery, a red-flewered little plant. 

CORY MBIFEROUS plants, are ſuch as have a compound, diſ- 
cous flower, and their ſceds deſtitute of down. The name is taken 
from the manner of bearing their flowers in cluſters, and ſpreading 
round in the form of an umbrella. Of this kind is the corn-mari- 
gold, common ox-eye, the daiſy, chamomile, mugwort, feverfew, 


c. 

CORYMBIUM, in antiquity, an ornament of hair worn by the 
women. It's form was that of a coRVMBUsö. 

CoRyYMBiuM, in botany, a genus of plants of the ſyngeneſia mo- 
nygamia Claſs ; the calyx is priſmatic, conſiſting of two leaves, and 
a lingle flower; the corolla is regular, and monopetalous. It con- 
tains one ſeed, crowned with wool-like down. 

CORY MBUS, in botany, ſignifies a cluſter of flowers or fruit 
ſtanding on pedicles, which are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 
form a ſphere ; of this ſort is the ivy, &c. 

Junghius uſes it to ſignify the extremity of a ſtalk, ſo ſubdivided 
and loaded with flowers, or fruits, as to compoſe a ſpherical figure. 
It is alſo, by modern botaniſts, uſed to ſignify a compound diſcous 
flower, which does not fly away in down, as the chryſanthemum, 
daiſy, chryſocome, &c. for this kind of flowers, being ſpread into 
breadth, reſembles an umbrella, or bunch of ivy-berries. 

CORYPHA, in botany, a genus of plants, the cup of whoſe 

flower is the whole compound ſpatha ; the flower is divided into 
three obtuſe, oval ſegments, which ſtand in an expanded form; the 
ſtamina are ſix pointed filaments, which arc longer than the flower, 
with antherz growing to them; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; 
the ſtyle is ſubulated and ſhort ; the ſtigma ſimple; the fruit is a 
large unilocular berry, containing a large hard ſeed. 

ORY PHANA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſh of the mala- 
ropterygious kind, which have hve officles, or little bones, in the 
branchioſtege membrane, and their back fin reaches from the head 
to the tail. 

CORYPHAUS, in the ancient tragedy, was the chief or leader 
of the company that compoſed the chorus, 

The word is formed from yopu®y, tip of the head. 

Corypheus was afterwards a general name for the chief or princi- 
pal of any conipany, corporation, ſea, opinion, &c: 


CORYPHLE, in medical writers, is uſed tor the crown of the 


head; as alſo for the interior extremity o! the fingers next the nails. 
CORYZA, in medicine, a running at the note; or a defluxion 
of tharp ſerous humours from the glans of the head; ariling from 


- a diminution of perſpiration, or catching of cold, 


Method of cure. This is a difeaſs Which few people trouble a 
phyſician about, being uſually ltr co nature; but it is, however, in 
the power of medicine to do great tervice, and, uſually, wholly to 
remove the complaint; which, even where 1 is not attended with 
danger, is fo far troubleſome, as that any one would with to be rid 
of it. See CATARRA. 

Proper cvachations, as bleediug, ep {paſtics, ſternutatorics, &c. 
are uſual in caſes of cory. 45. 

When the defluxion is very violent, Stab] recommends the uſe of 

gentle diaphoretics, aud of a powder compoſcd of cinnabar, and a 


£ 


gentle opiate, In caſes where the matter of 
. r of a is y , 

and there is a violent pain in the head, the external uſt 32 1 
is of great ſervice; it is in this caſe to be applicd to the camphor 
and the patient ſhould at the ſame time take internally pow 2 ; 
poſed of nitre and the common abſorbents, and diaph 2 
mony, and afterwards ſhould take ſome gentle — 5 
quently bathe the feet in warm water. See IN ANT 1 

COS, whet/tne, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
liſting of fragments of an indeterminate figure, ſub-opake. 2, 
nulated. I here are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, which I 
MILI-ſtones, &c. xe uſed for 

COSCINOMANCY, the art of divination, by means of 

The word comes from #054uv0v, cribrum, . 30! 3 ſieve, 
divination. | » fever nod ferraa, 

The ſieve being ſuſpended, after rehearſing a form} 
1s taken between two only ; and the names of be OT -Sy 
repeated: he at whoſe name the ſieve turns, trembles or "gs 
reputed guilty of the evil in queſtion. ; 79.6 

This muſt be a very ancient practice: Theocritus, in his thi 
Idyllion, mentions a woman very ſkilful in it. It was ſo Ke 
alſo practiſed by ſuſpending the ſieve by a thread, or fixin pang » 
points of a pair of ſheers, giving it room to turn, and * ar 
before, the parties ſuſpected: in which laſt manner, eoſcinom So 2 
ſtill practiſed in ſome parts of England. Tr appears from TI. a 
critus, that it was not only uſed to find out 2 unknown bur 
_ 8 rr ſecrets of thoſe that were — LD 

„in natural hiltory, a name give 

old writers to the kermes ; the true 9 ot Cn ** * os 
know, but ſuppoſed it to be a fort of ſcabrous excreſcence fo whe 
of the abundant juices of the tree, F 


and of the nature of the gal 
the oak, and other trees. Zaſis on 


CO-SECANT, in geometry, the sE CAN of an arch, u h 
arch is the COMPLEMENT of another arch to go degrees. 

COSENAGE, in law, a writ that lies where tus treſail, t. 
the tritayus, the father of the beſail, or great grandiather | 
ſeized in fee at his death of certain lands, or - teneacnte 3 2 
ſtranger enters, and abates; then thall his heir have this writ of 
98 

COSENING, in law, an offence whereby any thing is done de- 
ceitfully, in, or out of, contracts, which cannot be fitly termed by 
any eſpecial name. In the civil law, it is called /elliomatus. Sc 
STELLIONATE, 

COSHERING, in the feudal cuſtoms, a kind of right of the 
lords to lie, and feaſt themſelves, and their followers, at their te· 
nants houſes. 


CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the right ſine of an arch, which is 
the complement of another to go degrees. | 

COSMETIC, from 405pey, to adorn, any medicine or prepa- 
ration which renders the ſkin ſoft and white, or helps to beautify and 
_—_— the complexion, as lip-ſalve, cold cream, ceruſs, &c. The 
Indians improve their complexions wonderfully by waſhing with 
the water of green cacao- nuts. 

COSMICAL, ſomething that refers, or has a relation, to the 
world; in Greek #00w. 

Cosi A, a term in aſtronomy, expreſſing one of the poetical 
riſings of a {tar : thus, a ſtar is ſaid to riſe co/mically when it riſes 
with the ſun, or with that point of the ecliptic in which the ſun is 
at that time: and the coſmical ſetting is, when a ſtar ſets in the welt 
at the ſame time that the ſun riſes in the eaſt. 


CosMICAL aſpect, among aſtrologers, the aſpect of a planet with 
reſpect to our earth, 


CoSMICAL gualities are, by Mr. Boyle, uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with ſyſtematical ones. 

COSMOGONY, in phyſics, ſignifies the ſcience of the forma- 
tion of the world. It is formed of Aa, the world, and eανν,ů 
I am born. 

In our conjectures about the formation of the world, we ſhould 
never loſe ſight of theſe two principles: 1. That of creation; for 
certainly matter could not give itſelf exiſtence : it muſt have re- 
ceived it. 2. That of a ſupreme intellizence directing this creation, 


and the arrangement of the parts of matter; in conſequence of which 
this world was formed. 


COSMOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the ſeveral parts of the vi- 
ſible world; or the artof delineating the ſeveral bodies, according to 
their magnitudes, motions, relations, &. 

Cos MoGRAPHY conſiſts chiefly of two parts: ASTRONOMY, 
which ſhews the ſtructure ot the heavens ; and. GEoGRAPHY, which 
deſcribes that of the earth. 

COSMOLABE, che name of an ancient mathematical inſtru- 
ment, reſembling the ASTROLABE, and lerving to mcaſure diſ- 
tances buth in the heavens aud on the earth. Y; 

COSMOLOGY, the ſcience of the world in general; compri- 
ſing the general principles of the modifications oi material things, 
of the elements of bodies, of the laws of motion, of the perfection 
of the world, and of the order and courſe ol nature. 

COSMOPOLITE, or CosmoroL1Tax, from e, mundi, 
and uo, city, a term denoting a Citizen or the world, or one who 
has no fixed reſidence, and is a ſtranget no-Where. | 

COSSART, or Cosskr, ainoi farmers, a colt, calf, lamb, 
&c. brought up by hand, without me Cam. 

COSSE de genifte, an order of kni-hihood inſtituted in 1234, by 
Lewis IX. at ſtis marriage vil Margaret of Provence. The 
motto on the collar was, EXALTAT HUMILES. - 1 

COSTA canina, in botany, ch, nairuw-leaved plantain, calle 
by ſome r:4-wort. F 0 

COS TAL, an appellation given by anatomiſts to ſeveral parts Fay 
longing to the ſides ; thus we meet with c:/tal mulcles, vertebra, XC: 
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—COSTARUM depreſſores roprii, in anatomy, that part of the 

- «ooftal muſcles whicit lies next the ribs. 

. UM levatsres, the fame with the SUPRACOSTA LES. 
See VENES>, olftruftis alvi, in medicine, a preternatural 
. of the faces, with an unuf ual dryneſs and hardneſs thereof, 

w ſuppreſſion of their evacuation. See the article Col ic. 

ans _—_ Ie and idle lives are more liable than others to this 

. eſpecially when ſubject to commotions of the blood, 
5 7 2 choleric temperament, and ſuch as are ſubject to hypo- 
2 F-&ions, and to the gout, or to nephritic complaints, 

Acute ſevers. 
11 proceeds from dry hard excrements, a moiſtening 
n:opery diet of plums, cherries, or ſcalded apples, with or without 
'Fr of ould be taken; coffee ſhould be ailo drank with milk; 

22 moſt effectual means to remove theſe obſtrudtions, to raiſe 

5 ſpirits, and the languid fibres of the inteltin's, are gentle 

—.— ſuch as purging mineral waters, purging ſalts, ſal mirabile 

Glauberi, warm water, and the common pusgung potion, as well as 

the lenitive electuary, and emollient clyſters., 

Hoffman ſays an obſtinate cen is owing generally to ſpaſms 
in the inteitines themſelves, or in the lower par: of the colon and rec- 
Jum; or, as propagated by conſent from i more remote pants. 
The ſupprellion of this evacuation produces i cybals, generates flatu- 
Jencies and other grievous ſyn:ptoms, <ipecially in hypochondriac 
and hyſteric perſons : but when this diſeaſe is conſtitutional, it may 
be borne a long while without danger. 

For coftivencſs in children, Boerh+ave recommends abſorben's, 
and orders ſeven grains o the teſtaccous powders, three times a day. 
The nurſe muſt forbear feeding upon any thing that is ſour or acid. 
Harris believes 47: acid to be ſo predominant in infants, as to cauſe 
all their diſcaſcs. ; 

CosT1VENE+S, in farriery, is alſo a diſeaſe to which horſes are 
ſubject, jrom violent exercife, or the want of exer.ife, and long 
feeding on hard meat. An opcuirg dict, and lenitive mild purges, 
as of Glauber's ſalts, with lenitive el: ctuary, four ounces of each 
difſulved in warm ale or water, Tepated every other dey, and ſcalded 
bran, are recommended. But a natural or Habitual eofirveneſs, Whic'; 
5. not unc mon, is not l ce y ren, ved. In this case, the fol- 
lowing purge is recommended by Gibion ; viz. tuccotorine aloes ſix 
drams, ſpermaceti balf an oun e, fenugr-ek ſecd in powder two 
ounces; the whole is to be made into two balls, with a ſuifcient 

vantity of honey or treacle, and g ven to the horſe in a morning 

Lung. S alded barley ſhould alſo be uſed inſtead of bran, and th: 

liquor given milk-wam for his drink. The above purge ſhould be 

repeated once in four days, till he has taken fix doſes, 

COSTOH YOIDES, in anatomy, a name given by Santorini to 
one of the muſcles of the mouth now generally called the coracohysr- 


dæus. 

COSTRANGULA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the 

ſcrophularia, or fig wort. | 

OSTS, in law, are expenſe litts, the expences of a ſuit, reco- 
vered by the plaintiff in a ſuit, together with his damages: and if 
the plaintiff be nonſuited or overthrown by lav ful trial in any action, 
the defendant ſhall have cots. Alſo putting off trials, inſufficient 
pleas, &c. on their amendment, are liable to cs. | 

COSTUME, a rule or precept in painting, by which the artiſt is 
enjoined to make every perſon and thing ſuſtain it's proper character; 
and not only obſerve the ſtory, but the circumſtances, the ſcene of 
action, the country or place, and take care that the habits, arms, 
manners, proportions, and the like, exactly correſpond. 

COSTUS, in botany, a genus of the monandria monogynia claſs of 
plants; the flower of which conſiſts of three lanceolated, concave, 
equal petals, placed pretty erect; the fruit is a roundiſh, coronated, 
2 capſule with three cells, containing ſeveral triangular 
ceds. 

Hus Arabicus is an attenuant, and ſudorific ; it is given in ob- 
ſtructions of the menſes, and chronic caſes, ariſing from infarctions 
of the viſcera. It's doſe is from ten grains to half a dram, but is 
ſeldom preſcribed ſingly. It's chief uſe in medicine is as an ingre- 
dient in Venice treacle. 

The belt is heavy, of a cineritious colour withoutſide, a reddiſh 


ul. within, difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmell, and an aromatic 
e. 


c ES 874 
05TUS pays, on importation, a duty of 37004. per pound, and 


* — — 
there is a drawback, on exportation, of 3 7084. 


Cos rus Indicus, an American bark, called alſo caſtus corticaſus, 
eur corticus, or Winter's bark. The iſlands of Madagaſcar in 
irica, of Domingo and Guadaloupe in America, are the places 
Where the moſt and beſt is found. 
CO-TANGENT, is the TANGENT of an arch, which is the 
8 of another arch to go degrees. 
8 Narva, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 
1 lippine lands to a ſpecies of PARROT, called allo calangay. 
RY 15 all over white, and has a creſt of feathers on the head. It is of 
© bigneſs of a common pigeon. 
* e dior, a very beautiful ſpecies of parrot, common in 
Y * of the Philippines. This is of the ſize of a common hen. 
is all over white, except that it's beak and legs are black; it's 


ry e alſo is black. This is the moſt calily taught to talk oi any 
et the parrot-kit 
all the kinds, 


7 a term uſed in courſing, to expreſs the advantage one 
has over another, when he runs by the {ide of it, and, 
Sce CouRSING. 


greyhoun 


uti > ood 
Putting before it, gives the hare a turn. 


of the lines BP, DP, FP, in the remaining alternate places will be 


* 


equal parts, and the point P be within the circle, then will AP 


and BP X DP X FP X HP Xx KP Xx MP =OA& 


id, and when taught, ſpeaks the moſt diſtinctly of 


. 
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| Antilles itlands. 
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CoTE-gare, a term given in gur old ſtatutes for refuſe wool, ſo 
clung or clotted together, that it cannot be pulled aſunder. DR 

COTERELLUS, cotarius, and rterellus, according to Spelman. 
and Du Freſne, are ſervile tenants: but in Domeſday, and other 
ancient MSS. there appears a diſtinction, as well in their tenure 
and quality, as in their name; ſince the cotarius bath a free ſocage 
tenure, and the coterellus ſceins to have held in mere villenage. 

COTERIE, a term adopted from the French trading aſſociations 
or partnerſhips, where each perſon advances his quota of ſtock, and 
receives his proportion of gain: and which retains it's original 
meaning when applied to little aſſemblies or companies aſſociated for 
_ and good humour, where each one furniſhes his quota of plea- 
antry. 

COTESIAN therrem, in geometry, an appellation uſed for an 


elegant property ot the circle diſcovered by Mr. Cotes. The theo- 
rein is: 


If the factors of the binomial * + NH be required, the index A 
being any integer: let the circumference AB CD, (Plate 28, fig. 42 
and 4;,j the center of which is O, be divided into as many equal 
parts as there are units in 2A; and from all the diviſions let there be 
drawn to any point Pin the radius O A, produced if neceſſary, the 
right lines AP, BP, CP, DP, EP, FP, &c. then ſuppoſing OA 
SD, OP=x, the product of all the lines AP, CP, EP, &c. 
taken from the alternate diviſions throughout the whole circumfe- 
ren e, will be equal to 1 — 12 or 1 3 according as the 
pont Pis within or without the circle ; and the product of the reſt 


A A 
equal to a + x. 


For inſtancc, if x , let the circumference be divided into 10 


CPX EF x GP x IP be equal to OAs — GP., and BE Xx DP 
X FP X HP X FP =OAs + OP-. In like manner if a be 


== 6. having divided the circumference into twelve equal parts, AP 
X CP XEP X GP X IP LP vill be equal to GA. —Q Ps, 
OPs. 


The dergonſtration of this theorem may be ſeen in Dr. Pember- 


ton's Epiſt. de Coteſii inventis. 

By means of this theorem the acute and elegant author was ena- 
bled to make a farther progreſs in the inverſe method of fluxions, 
than had been done before. But in the application of his diſcovery 
there ſtill remained a limitation, which was removed by Mr. De 
Moivre. 

COTESWOLD, ſeveral ſheep, and ſheep feeding on hills. 

COTHURNUS, in, in the ancient ſtage, a very high ſhoe 
or pattcn, raiſed on foals of cork. See BusKiN. 

OTICE', or CoT1sE', in heraldry, the fourth part of a bend, 
and with us ſeldom if ever borne but in couples, with a bend be- 
tween them. | 

The bend, thus bordered, is faid to be coticed, catiſe ; as, he bears 
ſable, on a bend coliced argent, three cinquefoils. See Plate 5, 

. 

e OTicULA in ancient natural hiſtory, the Roman name for 
the eyovy of the Greeks ; a ſtone of very great hardneſs, brought 
from Armenia, and uſed on many occaſions ; particularly for work- 
ing on ſuch of the harder ſtores as iron inſtruments would not touch. 

CoTICULA is alſo ſometimes uſed for the touch-ſtone. See Cos. 

COTILLON, a well-known briſk dance, by eight perſons. 
The term is French, and ſignifies an under petticoat. 

COTINUS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria trigymia claſs, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five ovated petals, ſcarce bigger than 
the cup; the fruit is an oval berry, with one cell, containing a ſin- 
gle triangular ſeed. N 

The whole plant is thought to be extremely drying and aſtringent: 
the wood is uſed in the — arts of France to dye woollen 
cloth yellow; and the leaves are uled by the tanners for preparing 
their leather. 


Corixus was alſo a name anciently uſed for the OLEA ſylveſtris, 
or wild olive-tree. | 


COTONASTER, in botany, a ſpecies of the CRaTAGUs, with 
oblong ſerrated leaves, green on both ſides. 

COTT, in fea language, a fort of bed-frame, ſuſpended from 
the beams of a ſhip, in which the officers fleep. See Hammock. 

COTTAGE, formerly ſignified a little houſe without lands be- 
longing to it: but by ſtat. 31 Eliz. c. 7, no man may build a cot- 
tage, except in market towns, &c. unlefs he lay four acres of free- 
hold land, or land of inheritance, to it. 

COTTON, in commerce, a ſoft downy ſubſtance, growing on 
a tree called gHpium by botaniſts. Ste GosSYPIUM.. 

Citton is ſeparated from the ſceds of the plant by a mill, and then 
ſpun and prepared for all ſorts of tine works, as ſtockings, waiſt- 
coats, quilts, tapeſtry, curtains, &, With it they likewife make 
mutlin, and ſometimes it is mixed with wool, ſometimes with ſilk, 
and even with gold itſelf. 

The fineſt ſort comes fim Bengal and the coaſt of Coromandel. "* 

Cott;n makes a very conliderable article in commerce, and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed into cotton-woo! and ctton-thread, The firſt is brought 
chiefly trom Cyprus, St. John d'Acre, and Smyrna: the moſt el- 
teemed is white, long, and foft. "Thoſe who buy it in bales ſhould 
ſee that it has not been wet, moiſture being very prejudicial to it. 
The price of the ſineſt is uſually from fix to ſeven piaitres the quin- 
tal of foriy-four os. 

Ot cotton thread, that of Damas, called cotton d"once, and that of 
Terufalem, called hg, are the molt citeemed; as alſo that of the 
It is to be choſen white, tine, very dry, and 2 

pun, 
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ſpun. The other cofton- threads are the half bazas, the rames, the 
beledin, and gondezel ; the payas and montatiri, the geneguins, the 

quins, the joſſelaſſars, of which there are two forts. Thoſe of 
India, known by the name of Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, 
are of four or five ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the letters A, B, C, &c. 
They are ſold in bags, with a deduction of one pound and a half on 
each of thoſe of Tutucorin, which are the deareſt, and two pounds 
on each bag of the other forts. For thoſe of Fielebas, Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and Jeruſalem, the deduQtion at Amſterdam is eight in the 
hundred for the tare, and two in the hundred for weight, and on the 
value one per cent. for prompt payment. 

Cotton of Siam, is a kind of ſilky cott5n in the Antilles, ſo called 
becauſe the grain was — from Siam. It is of an extraordinary 
fineneſs, even ſurpaſſing filk in ſoftneſs. "They make h fe of it 
there preferable to {ilk ones, for their luſtre and beauty. They {ell 
from ten to twelve and fifteen crowns a pair, but there are very few 
made, unleſs for curioſity. 

The manner f packing COTTON, as practiſed in the Antilles. The 
bags are made of coarfe cloth, of which they take three ells and a 
half each: the breadth is one ell three inches. When the bag has 
been well ſoaked in water, they hang it up, extending the mouth 
of it to croſs pieces of timber nailed to poſts fixed in the ground ſe- 
ven or eight fret high. He who packs it goes into the bag, which 
is ſix feet nine inches deep, or thereabouts, and preſſes down the 


cotton, which another hands him, with hands and feet; obſerving 


to tread it equally every where, and putting in but little at a time. 


The beſt time of packing is in rainy moiſt weather, provided the 


cotton be under cover. I he bag ſhould contain from 3oo to 320 
pounds. The tare abated in the Antilles is three in the hundred. 
Cotton being a production applicable to a great variety of manufac- 
tures, it cannot be too much cultivated in fuch our own plantations 
as will admit of it. 

All the kinds of len plants are propagated with us from ſeeds, 
which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring; and when the 
young plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate pot of light earth, which is to be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners-bark, obſcrving to water and ſhade them till they 
have taken root; after this they ſhould be watered at times, and 
have as much air as the ſeaſon will permit. As they enlarge in ſize, 
they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots ; but they mult be kept in the 
ſtove, where the herbaceous kinds will annually flower in autumn; 
but they will ſeldom bring their pods to any perfection. 

Calton applied to wounds, in lieu of linen, produces an inflammation. 


C:tton-wool, from foreign parts, pays, on importation, . the 
5 
pound; and draws back, exportation, = d. Cittan-yarn, the 


871 8 
pound, not of the Eaſt Indies, pays, 2754 and draws back 206% 


6 
C:4t5n-yarn the pound, of the Eaſt Indies, pays 4 d. and draws 


27 
back 41084. 

Corro, philaſaphic, a name given by ſome chemical writers to the 
flowers of zinc, from their whiteneſs, and ſilky or cottsny appearance. 

COTTONIAN {:%rary, conſiſting of curious manulcripts, &c. 
was founded by Sir Robert Cotton, who was forty years in col- 
lecting it; and at his death in 1631, left the property of it to his 
family, though deſigned for public uſe. A large acceſſion was 
made to this library by private benefaQions before the death of the 
founder, and afterwards by the purchaſes of his heirs, and dona— 
tions of others, who added to it a great number of books, chief 
relating to the hiſtory and antiquities of our own nation. An ack 
of parliament was obtained, at the requeit of Sir John Cotton, in 
1700, for preſerving it after his deceaſe, under the above deno- 
mination, for public uſe. It is now fixed in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

COTTUS, in ichthyology, a genus of acanthopteryginus fiſhes, 
diſtinguiſhed. by having fix oſſicles, or little bones, in the branchio- 
ſtege membrane ; add to this, that the head is prickly, and broader 
than the body of the fiſh. 

To this genus belong the co7tus, called gabis fluviatilis, in Engliſh 
the. miller's thumb, the guadricornis, ſcorpana, cataphraftus, and 
dracunculus. 

COTULA futida, the ſtinking chamomile ; to which phyſicians 
aſcribe all the virtues of cer. A decoction of it, carefully dried, 
is of preat uſe in hyſteric diſorders. 

COTYLA, or CoTULA, in antiquity, a liquid meaſure among 
the Greeks, equal to the hemina of the Romans, containing halt a 
ſextary, or four acetabula. 


At cotylas quas, fi placcat, dixiſſe licebit 


Hleminas, recipit geminas ſextarius unus. 


Hence it appears, that it contained ten ounces of wine, and nine 
of oil. 

Is is obſerved, that the cety/a was uſed as a dry meaſure, as well 
as a liquid one, from the authority of Thucydides, who in one 
place mentions two colyle of wine, and in another two ch of bread. 

CoTYLA, in anatomy, ſignifies any deep cavity in a bone, in 
which any other bone is articulated ; but it is generally uſed to 
expreſs the acetabulum, or cavity in the tjchion, which receives the 
head of the thigh-bone. It alſo imports a deep ſinus ſurrounded 
with large lips. 

COTYLEDON, in botany, a genus of the decan1ria fenta- 
gynia claſs, the corolla of which is of a campanulato-tubulated 
form, ſlightly divided into five ſegments which are rolled back; 
the fruit conſiſts of five oblong, ventricoſe, acuminated capſules, 


each formed of a ſingle valve, and opening longitudinally inwards : 
2 


2 


W 


the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. Some authors 


the umMilicus veneris, or navel-wort . ve this name to 
old walls. ö hte Soon e Plant, found on 
CO 1 Y LEDONES, in anatomy, are certa; ; 
adhering to the chorion of ſome x Aer e Uebe, 
are obſervable in human bodies, the placenta in the ww * 
plying the pace thereof in women. See the article Pract " 
COTYLISCUS, or CoryLvus, i: Era. 


g antiquity, a ve! : 
narrow mouth, a very wide belly, and only _ hand] lel with a 


COTYTTIA, or CoryTr1s, in antiquity, a fl 
tival, in honour of Cotys, or Cotytta, the — of 2 _ 

COVALAM, in botany, the name of a tall tree 9 
in Malabar, and the iſſand of Ceylon, the fruit of which er 
a round apple in ſhape; it is covered with a greeniſh thi embles 
under which lies another, Which is hard and wood 4c Mag, 
viſcid, yellowith, moiſt ſubſtance, of 5 oling a 

beck Go places tat, oblong; whay Dots, wetter te 
which are placed flat, oblong, white ſceds, turgid, wi a 
pellucid * 4 5810 Ws * Gummy 

A decoction is prepared of the bark and ſmall roots with 
mon water, which cures hypochondriac melancholy, pa] 1 
of the heart, and faintings. An elettary made of the RED 
powder, with honey, promotes digeition, takes away head-a he 
and vertigoes A decoction of the leaves cures an atthma : fro : 
the flowers a water is diſtilled, poſſefled of cardiac and alexi- 
pharmie virtues, on 

COUCH, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the ſhield of 2 coat 
of arms, when it does not ſtand ere, but hangs downward, s 

Coch, in painting, a phraſe ufed for each lay or impreſſion of 
colour, either in oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his 
canvas, wainſcot, or other matter to be painted. 

The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreſſion on any thin 
to make it more firm and conſiſtent, or to ſcreen it from the 
weather. Thus, paintings are covered with a couch of varniſh : 3 
canvas to be painted mult have two couches of ſize, before the co. 
lours are laid on; two or three couches of white lead are laid on 
wood, before the gold is applied. The leather-gilders lay a conch 
of water and whnes of eggs on the leather, betore they apply the 
gold or ſilver leaf. 

'The gold wire-drawers alfo uſe the word couch for the gold or fil. 
ver leaf, wherewith they cover the mats to be gilded or ſilvered. The 
gilders uſe the term couch, for the quantity of gold and ſilver leaves 
applied on the metals in gilding and ſilvering. 

COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or other 
beait, when lying down, but with his head raiſed, which diitin- 
guilhes the poſture of couchant from dormant, wherein he is ſuppoſed 
quite {tretched out and atleep. 

COUCHE, in heraldry, lignifies any thing lying along : thus, 
chevron couches, is a chevron lying fideways, with the two ends on 
one ſide of the ſhield, which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. 

COUCHER, or CoUuRCHEK, in our ſlatutes, is uſed for a factor, 
or one that continues in ſome place or country for traffick. 

CouCHER alfo ſignifies the general book, in which any religious 
houſe or corporation regiſter their particular acts. | 

COUCHING, among ſportſmen, denotes the lodging of a boar, 
Sec BOAR, 

Coucninc Va cataract, in ſurgery, one of the two chief me- 
thods of curing a cataract, by cauching with the nerdle. See Ca- 
TARACT. 


COU-DOU, or Cu-pv, in zoology, a ſpecies of DEER fo cal- 


led at the Cape of Good Hope. It is diſtinguiſhed by the length of 


it's body, which is diſproportioned to it's height; the delicate ſlen- 
derneſs of it's limbs; the uncommon ſtatelineſs and beauty of it's 
horns, which are ſmooth, hollow, and as beautifully tranſparent as 
tortoiſe- hell; the ſtripes of white upon it's ſkin ; a black horny ſub- 
ſtance in it's upper jaw, inſtead of teeth; a ſtripe of hair paſſing 
from the midſt of the horns to the tail, which, is white from the 
ſhoulder downwards ; anda tuft of hair reaching from the neck to 
the breaſt, There are alſo animals of the fame name, though dif- 
ferent from each other, in Alia and America. 

COVE, a ſmall creek or bay, where boats and ſmall veſſels may 
ride at anchor, ſheltered from the wind and ſca. : 

COVENANT, the conſent or agreement of two or more parties 
to do or perform ſomething. 

A covenant ſeems to be much the ſame with a pactum, or conveniumy 
among the civilians. 

CovenaANT, in law, is that which the law intends to be made, 
though it be not exprefſed in terms: as, if the leſſor demiſe, and 
grant a teneinent to the leflee for a certain tern; the law intends 2 
covenant on the leſſor's part, that the leſſee ſhall, during the term, 
quietly enjoy the leaſe againſt all lawful incumbrances. 

COVENANT in fuct, is that which is expreſsly agreed between 
the parties, 

There is alſo a cxvenant merely pe: fonal, and a covenant real. 
Fitzherbert defines a covenant real ty be that whereby a man ties 
himſelf to pals a thing real, as lands or tenements, Or to 2 levy 2 
fine on lands, &c. : 

CovexANnT merely perſonal, is where a man covenants with an- 
other by deed to build him a houſe, or to ſerve him, &c. if 

CoveNANT 72 ftand ſeiſed to ufrs, is when a man that hath a W. g- 
children, brother, fiiter, or kindred, doth by covenant in Writing 
under hand and ſeal, agree that for their, or any of their e 
or preferment, he and his heirs will ſtand ſeized of land to their ues 


either in fee- ſimple, fee-tail, or for life. 


. * . * n- 
CovVENANT, in ecclelialttival hiſtory, denotes a contract ee 
vention agreed to by the Scots in the year 1638, for dene en 
their religion free from innovation. The oath annexed to! ) ſub- 
feſſion of faith received the name of the covenant, and thole who 
{cribed it were called covenanters. | 
| Cov EXANTY 
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ee e | 
-£xANT, in theology, is much uſed in connection with other 
wo Thus the covenant of grace is that which is made by the 
terms. Bein on the behalf of thoſe who believe and obey the goſ- 
tg — they declare their ſubjection to him, and he declares 
1 N wa tance of them and favour to them. The goſpel itſelf is 
3 denominated a covenant gf grace, in oppolition to the Mo- 
* redemption denotes a mutual ſtipulation, tacit or ex- 
"of, between Chriſt and the Father, _—_ to the redemption of 
nner by him, previous to any act on Chrilt's part, under the cha- 
diator. 
nr works ſignifies, in the language of ſome divines, any 
wenant whereby God requires perfect obedience from his creatures, 
; ſuch a manner as to make no expreſs proviſion for the pardon of 
aces to be committed a ainſt the precepts of it, on the repen- 
os of ſuch ſuppoſed = 04g but pronounces a ſentence of 
death upon them: ſuch, they ſay, was the covenant made with 
Adam in a ſtate of innocence, and that made with Iſrael at Mount 
SOV ENANT, Solemn League and, was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1643, and formed a bond of union between Scotland and Eng- 
land, It was ſworn and ſubſcribed to by many in both nations, 
who hereby ſolemnly abjured popery and prelacy, and combined 
together for their mutual defence. It was approved by the parlia- 
ment and aſſembly at Weſtminſter, and ratified by the general aſ- 
ſemblv of Scotland in 1645. 8 | 

It produced a ſeries of diſtractions in the ſubſequent hiſtory of 
that country, and was voted illegal by parliament, and proviſion 
made againit it, 14 Car. II. ; 

CO-VERSED fine, a term which ſome people ule for the re- 
maining part of the diameter of a circle, after the ver/ed line is taken 
from it. 

COVERT, in law. Feme ever! denotes a woman married, and 
fo c e by, or under the protection of, her huſband. - ; 

CoveRT-zray, in fortification, a ſpace of grounzl level with the 
adjoining country, on the edge of the ditch, ranging quite round 
the half moons, and other works without fide the ditch. See 
Plate 92, fg. 21. No. 2, lit. b, b, &c. | 

It is otherwiſe called corridor, and hath a parapet together 
with it's banquette, and glacis, which form the height of the pa- 


t. 

One of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege, is to make a lodg- 
ment on the covert-way ; becauſe, uſually, the beſieged palliſade it 
along the middle, and undermine it on all ſides. 

This is ſometimes alſo called the counterſcarp, becauſe it is on 
the edge of the ſcarp. 

COVERTURE, in law, is particularly applied to the ſtate and 
condition of a married woman ; who, by the laws of our realm, 
is under covert-baran, or ſub poteſtate viri, and called a feme covert ; 
and therefore diſabled to make bargains with any, to the prejudice 
of herſelf, or her huſband, without his conſent or privity; or at 
leaſt without his allowance and confirmation: and it the hufband 
alien the wife's lands, during the marriage, ſhe cannot gainſay it 
during his life. 

By the law of England, cverture, in ſome caſes, will excuſe the 
woman from the pains of felony, &c. See FEME covert. 

COUGH, %s, in medicine, a convulſive motion of the dia- 
phragm, muſcles of the , thorax, and abdomen, violently 
thaking, and expelling the air that was drawn into the lungs by in- 
ſpiration, | ; 

Ot theſe convulſive and ſpaſmodic diforders there are ſeveral 
Kinds, called coughs, proceeding from various cauſes. If the cauſe 
is in the lungs, there is a difficulty of breathing, which is in- 
creaſed upon motion, or agitation of the body or blood: likewiſe 
there is often a ſhrill voice, a preſſing pain in the breaſt, and a 
hoarfeneſs. If it be dry, and continues long, there are generally 
hard tubercles, or v9mice, full of matter, and the cough is con- 
ſumptive; but if it be moiſt, and great plenty of viſcid matter 
brought up, it is a ſign there is a great collection of matter in the 
cavity of the lungs: in this diſorder there is a difficulty of lying 
on the affected ſide, and pure matter, or matter mixed with blood, is 
brought up, which leaves no room to doubt that the lungs are affected. 

Tuſfis flomachilis, or a ſtomach-cough, is ſometimes moiſt, and 
ſometimes dry: if moiſt, a thick and copious ſpittle is brought up 
alter meals, generally with vomiting; the cough is generally 
more violent after pectorals and ſweet things, and is moſt trouble- 
ome in a morning. 

In a convullive or hooping cough, that is violent and dry, the 
cauſe is chiefly in the nervous coats of the ſtomach, and there is 
a Violent concuſſion of the thorax, with a deep ſound. This is 
greatly increaſed after cold drink, or acids. In this obſtinate 


gh, the hypochondria generally are diſordered, or there is a ſcor- 


butic, or a ſalt diatheſis mixed with the blood; wherefore this 
ug 15 not unfrequently attended with a miliary fever. See the 
article Chixn-Cougn, 

[ there is a thick coagulated mucus in the bronchia, the root of 
vrentine-orris is proper to be taken: or five or fix grains of the 
oor of ſquills, with a little nitre, or precipitated ſulphur, 
* ers of ſulphur, and ſpermaceti, When there is a thin ſalt 
1 Uxion, Jens are proper, and decoCtions made with. barley, 
_ ings 0 hartſhorn, viper-graſs root, and liquorice; or the de- 
coctiom of turpentine with ſugar ; and above all things oil of {weet 
almonds, freſh drawn, 
. CO a lufis catarrhalis affects the whole habit of body, with 
pe amr and a tabes, the cure mult be attempted with 

; „or whey, or milk with pans parts of Selters water, 
t 


n a moiſt, laſting TIT ur bod 5 
„ pituitous caugh, the y mult be kept open 
0. 52. Vor. I. 5 4 


with manna, two ounces, at leaſt, diſſolved; to which may be 
added two drams of terra flint tarturi, and a few drops of oil 
of aniſecd. It the {tomach will not bear laxatives, clyſters mult 
be uſed, 

When the cugh is outrageous, ſaffron mixed with bezoardice, 
is very friendly to the breaſt: nor are ſtorax pills, mixed with the 
aromatic pills, leſs beneficial. 

In the mrs ferina, or cough of the moſt violent kind, ariſing 
from the ſtriking in of exanthemata, that is, ſpots or breakings out 
of the ſkin, zxthiops mineral is an admirable remedy ; or flowers 
of ſulphur taken inwardly, in the evening, with diaphoretic anti- 
mony : likewiſe frictions of the feet and .pediluvia are more uſeful 
to draw ſerum from the breaſt than blitiers. The patient ſhould, 
as much as pollible, breathe a temperate air, ſhunning all falted and 
ſmoke- dried meats, poignant ſauces, malt-liquor:, and more elpe- 
cially acid wines. The drink thould be hydromel, or if the pa- 
tient is ſcorbutic, water alone; the cold being tirſt taken off with 
toaſted bread. The vulgar, not without ſucceſs, pour hot water 
vpon wheat bran, and drink the infuſion cold. As to bleeding in 
this diſcaſe, it is neceflary for thoſe who are full of blood. See the 

rticle Corp. | 

Bliſters may be uſed in obſtinate caſes. 

CouGH, in farriery, is a diſeaſe to which horſes are very ſub- 


jet. Some of thele are ſymptomatic of a conſumption, when 


they have been of long continuance, and are attended with loſs of 
appetite, waiting of fleth, and weakneſs. Other coughs proceed 
from phlegm and ſlimy matter that ſtuff up the veſſels of the lungs: 
in this caſe, which is of the aithmatic kind, the horſe's flanks 
have a quick motion ; he breathes quick ; his cough is ſometimes 
dry and huſky, ſometimes moilt, before which he whecezes, rattles 
in the throat, and throws out of his nole and mouth a quantity of 
white phlegm, eſpecially after drinking, or when he begins or ends 
his exercile. 'I hclſe coughs ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that 
thickneſs of wind, which is occaſioned by full or foul feeding, 
want of exerciſe, or their being taken up from winter's — 4 
Thele are eafily cured by proper diet and cxerciſe: and the other 
diſorder may be relieved, and totally cured it it happens to a young 
horſe, and 1s not of long continuance, by the following treatment. 
Bleeding ſhould be uſed, in proportion to the ſtate of the horſe 
with reſpect to fleſh : mercurial medicines are of great ſervice: a 
mercurial ball with two drams of calomel may be given at night, 
and a common purge in the morning ; or the tollowing, which is 
recommended by Mr. Gibſon : take gum galbanum, ammoniacum, 
and atla fœtida, of each two drams ; tine aloes, one ounce ; ſaffron, 
one dram; oil of aniſecd, two drams ; oil of amber, one draw ; 
with honey enough to form the whole into a ball. Theſe may be 
repeated at proper intervals, 

CougH, called the hulk, is a diſcaſe to which young bullocks 
are ſubject. In this diſeaſe, the wind-pipe and it's branches are 
loaded with ſmall taper-worms. Fumigations, with mercurials, 
as cinnabar, or with fœtida, as tobacco, might prove ſerviceable. 

COUHAGHE, or CowtrTcH, ſtinking beans, are a kind of kid- 
ney-beans imported from the Eaſt-Indies; where they are uled as a 
cure for the dropſly. 

COVIN, a deceitful compact between two or more, to prejudice 
a third perſon. It-is generally uſed in and about conveyances of 
land by fine, feoffment, &c. wherein it intends to defeat pur- 
chaſers of the land they purchaſe, and creditors of their juſt debts. 
It is ſometmes made uſe of in ſuits at law, and judgments therein 
had. But wherever cov is, it ſhall never be intended, unleſs it be 
particularly found by the jury. 

COVING, in building, is when houſes are built projecting over 
the ground-plot, and the turned projecture arched with timber 
lathcd and plaiſtered. 

CovinG corniche has a great caſement or hollow in it. 

COVINUS, a kind of chariot, in which the ancient Gauls and 
Britons uſed to fight their battles. 


COUL, or Cow, a fort of monkiſh habit worn by the Ber- 
nardines and Benedictines. 

There are two kinds of cult; the one white, very large, worn 
in ceremony, and when they aſſiſt at the office; the other black, 
worn on ordinary occaſions, in the ſtreets, &c. 

COULTER, in huſbandry, an iron inſtrument fixed in th 
beam of a plough, and ſerving to cut the edge of each furrow. It 
is two feet eight inches in length, near two inches in breadth, and 
about an inch thick. See PLouGn. 

CoULTER-neb, or COUNTER-neb, in zoology, a name by which 
the people in ſome pafts of England call the anas arctica clufii. 
See DUCK. | 

COUNCIL, or CouNstr, an aſſembly, or meeting of divers 
conſiderable perſons, or officers, to conſider and concert meaſures, 
touching the adminiſtration of public affairs, rendering juſtice, or 
the like. 

The king's privy-council is the primum mobile of the civil govern- 
ment of England; and that from which all the interior orbs derive 
their motion. See PR1IVY-council. 

Councils are very numerous in France; they have their c of 
ſtate, council of the finances, councel of diſpatches, council of di- 
—_— grand council, council of the regency, council of conſcience, 
de. | 

CouNCIL, in church hiftory and polity, a ſynod or aſſembly of 
prelates and doctors, and deputies, met for the regulation of mat- 
ters relating to the doctrine or diſcipline of the church. Councils of 
this kind were firſt introduced about the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury. 

COUNCIL, provincial, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a province 
under the metropolitan. See CON VOCATION, 
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Council, natinal, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation, 
under their primate or patriarch. 

Council, cumenical, or general, is an aſſembly of all the pre- 
lates of Chriſtendom, or of commiſſioners from all the churches 
in the Chriſtian world, and repreſenting the church univerſal. 
Theſe were eſtabliſhed by Conſtantine the Great, who aſtembled 
the firſt at Nice in 325. See QECUMENICAL. 

Covuncir of war, is an aſſembly of the principal officers of an 
army, or flcet, occaſionally called by the general, or admiral, to 
conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert meaſures for 
their conduct, with regard to fieges, retreats, engagements, &c. 

The ſame term is ſometimes alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the 
officers of a regiment, or ſhip, met to try ſoldiers or ſailors ac- 
cuſed of any crime. 

COUNSELLOR, conſiliarius, in law, is a perſon retained by a 
client to plead his cauſe in a court of judicature. A counſellor at 
law hath a privilege to enforce any thing of which he is informed 
by his client, if pertinent to the matter, and is not to examine 
whether it be true or falſe; for it is at the peril of him who in- 
forms him. Cro. Jac. go. But after the court hath delivered 
their opinions of the matter in law depending before them, the 
counſel at the bar are not to urge any thing farther in that cauſe. 
1 Lill. Abr. 355. It has been held, that the king's counſel ought 
not to be admitted to argue any thing againſt the king; though 
this was oppoſed by Serjeant Maynard. 

No counſel is allowed a po upon a general iſſue, on in- 
dictment ot felony, &c. unleſs ſome doubtful point of law ariſe ; 
the court is the priſoner's only counſel; and the behaviour of the 

riſoner in his own defence, is one means of diſcovering the truth; 
but this ſeems to be a defect in our common law. 

COUNT, CounTEt, Couxs, a nobleman who poſſeſſes a do- 
main erected into a county. See VISCOUNT. 

Engliſh counts we diſtinguiſh by the title of earls ; foreign ones 
ſtill retain their proper name, 


The dignity of a count is a medium between that of a duke and a 
baron. 

According to the modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries and am- 
baſſadors aſſume the title of counts, though they have no county; 
as the count d vk, S&C. 

A cunt hath a right to bear on his arms a coronet, adorned with 
three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large pearls, 
whereof thoſe in the middle and extremities of the coronet advance 
above the reſt. 

Cour, in law, ſignifies the original declaration of complaint 
in a real action, as a declaration is in a perfonal one. 

CounT-wheel, in the ſtriking part of a clock, a wheel which 
moves round once in twelve or twenty-four hours: it is alſo called 
the locking wheel. Sec CLOCK. 

COUNTER, a term which enters into the compoſition of di- 
vers words of our language, and generally implies oppoſition ; but 
when applied to deeds, means an exact copy kept by the contrary 
party, and ſometimes ſigned by both parties. 

CouxTER, in naval architecture, an inward arching under a 
ſhip's tern, to which it is parallel; the upper part of which be- 
gins directly below the cabin windows, and the lower-part reaches 
downwards to the upper part of the run, or riling-fivor abaft. 

CovuNnTER-allcys, in gardening. See the article ALLEY. 

CouNnTER-approaches, in lortification, lincs and trenches made 
by the beſieged, in order to attack the works of the beliegers, or 
to hinder their approaches. 

CouxT#R-epproach, line A a trench which the beſieged make 
from their covert-way to the right and left of the attacks, in order 
to ſcour the enemy's works. This line mult be perfectly enfiladed 
from the covert-way and the half moon, that it may be of no ſer- 
vice to the enemy, in caſe he get poileſſion of it. 

CounTEtR-barry, or CONTRE-barre, in heraldry, is the ſame 
as our bendy ſiniſter per bend counterchanged. See the article 
BARRY. 

CounTE® R-battery, is a battery raiſed to play upon another to 
diſmount the guns. See the article BATTERY. 

CouNnTER-bendy, or CONTRE-bende, in heraldry, denotes what 
we ordinarily call BENDY of fix per bend ſiniſter counterchanged. 

CouxTER-bond, a bond of indemnification given to one who has 

given his bond as a gauge for another's payment of a debt, or the 
Faithful diſcharge of his office or truſt. 

CouNnTER-brace, in naval affairs, the lee-brace of the fore-top- 
ſail yard: it is only diſtinguiſhed by this name at the time of the 
ſhip's going about, calle tacking, at which time, when the fail 
begins to thiver in the wind, this brace 1s hauled in to flatten the 
fal againſt the lee- ſide of the top-maſt, and increaſe the effort of 
the wind in forcing her to turn round. See TACKING and 
STAYS. 

CounTER-breaſt-work, in fortification, a fauſſe braye, 

CouNnTER-c@nge, in commerce, a mutual exchange between 
two parties. 

CounTER-changed, in heraldry, is when any field or charge is 
divided or parted by any line or lines of partition, conſiſting all inter- 
changeably of the ſame tinctures. | 


CounTER-charge, a reciprocal charge or recrimination brought 
againſt an accuſer. 

CounTER-charm, a charm or ſpell, contrived to hinder the effect 
of another. | 

CounTER-chevroned, a ſhield chevrony, parted by one or more 
partition lines. . 

CouNnTER-roloured. See the article CONTREBEND. 


 CounTER-componed, in heraldry, is when the figure is compounded 
of two panes. 


_— 


* 


3 = ſecret writing, either before a nota 
under a private ſeal, Which deſtroys, invalidates J or 
one. Fi . allergy Public 
COUNTER-drawingz in painting, is the co 
painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, an oj 
tranſparent matter, where the ſtrokes appeari 
lowed with a pencil, with or without colour. Sometimes it j 
on glaſs, and with frames or nets divided into ſquares 3 
with thread, and alſo by means of inſtruments invented * 
pen as the parallelogram. or the 
OUNTER-ermine, in heraldry, is the contrary t f 
: o e : 
a black held with white ſpots. See ERMINE Ko —_— being 
COUNTERFEITS, in law 3 
CounTts-fi "Ws * >See the articles CHtars, 
C yl] b a ONTRAFISSURE 
OUNTER-faced, or CONTRE-face, in heraldry, is the ＋ 
we call barry per pale counterchanged ; but then the number of = 
* which the field is divided, is always ſpecified. * 
OUNTERVi, or CouN TER HHact, in the exche 
ö - uer, that y 
of a tally which is kept by an officer of th 2 Oy 
Ta rd pe oy e Court, See the article 


CoUuNTER-foris, ſpurs or buttreſſes ſerving as 
ſubſect to bulge or be thrown down. 6 2 Foe os wall 


COUNTER-fiugue, in muſic, is when t 
one another, "= the article Þ UGUE. = Og DRE 
— CounTER-gage, in carpentry, a method uſed in mea 
Joints, For example: they transfer the breadth of a 
the place in the timber where the tenon is 
them fit each other. 

CoUNTE R-guard, in fortification, is a work raiſed beſore the 
point of a baltion, conſiſting of two long faces parallel to the faces 
ot the baſtion, making a ſaliant angle: they are ſometimes of other 
04 or otherwiſe ſituated, See the article ExvsLopt. 


OUNTER of a horſe that part of a horſe's forchead thi . 
between the ſhoulders and under the neck, y Winch ies 


CuuNnTER-light, or CONTRE-jour, a light oppoſi 
thing, which makes it appear to diſadvantage. A ſingle counter. 
light is ſufficient to take away all the beauty of a fine painting. 

CoUNnTER-mand, in the Engliſh law, is when a thing before 
executed, is by ſome act or ceremony atterwards made void by the 
party that did it. 

A counter-mand may be either actual or implied: actual, where 2 
power to exerciſe any authority is, by a formal writing or deed fer 
that purpoſe, put off for a time, or made void; implied, when a 
perſon makes his laſt will and teſtament, whereby he deviſes his 
land to ſuch an one, and afterwards conveys the ſame land to an- 
other by teotfment. 

Counter-mand, by the French law, differs from an Min, 1. In 
that, in the counter-mand, the conſignment is propoſed to be de- 
lerred to a day certain, which is not in the Min. 2. In the Min, 
the cauſe of deferring the conſignment is expreſled, and affirmed to 
be true: but in a counter-mand that affirmation is not required, 

CouNTER-march, in military affairs, a change of the face or 
wings of a battalion, by which means thoſe that were in the front 
came to be in the rear. It alſo ſignifies returning or marching 
back again; and is ſometimes applied to the like change or motion 
of a {ſquadron of ſhips. 

COUuNTER-mark, a ſecond or third mark put on goods marked 
before. It is likewiſe uſed for divers marks put upon goods be- 
longing to ſeveral perſons, to ſhew that they muſt not be opened 
but in the preſence of them all, or their agents. 

In goldimiths' works, the counter-mark, is the mark punched 
upon the work at the hall, to ſhew that the metal is ſtandard. 

With horſe-jockies, the cornter-mark is an artful hole made in 
er teeth of old horſes, to make them paſs for horſes of ſix years 
old. 

Counter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to it a long time after 
it's being ſtruck : it is ſometimes an emperor's head, ſometimes a 
cornucopia, &c. | 

Counter-marks are diſtinguiſhed from monograms in this, that 
being ſtruck after the medal, they are indented ; whereas the mo- 
nograms, ſtruck at the ſame time with the mcdals, have a little 
relievo. 


CouNnTER-mine, in war, a well and gallery drove and ſunk till it 
meet the enemy's mine, to prevent it's effect. | 
COUNTER-mure, a wall built cloſe to another, that it may not, 
receive any damage from the contiguous buildings. 
CouNTER-paled, contre-palle, in heraldry, is when the eſcutcheon 
is divided into twelve pales parted per ſeſſe, the two colours being 
counterchanged; ſo that the upper are of one colour, and the lower 
of another. : 
CounTER-part, in muſic, denotes one part to be applied to 
another. Thus the baſs is ſaid to be a counter-part to the treble. 


Counter-part, in law, is the duplicate or copy of any indenture ot 
deed. 


pying a deſign, 
led paper, or other 
ng through are fol. 


ſuring the 
; mortiſe to 
to be, in order to make 


te to any 


CounTER-paſſant, in heraldry, is when two lions are in a coat 
of arms, and the one ſeems to go quite the contrary way from the 


other. 


CoOUNTER-plea, in law, a croſs or contrary plea, particularly 
ſuch as the demandant alledges againſt a tenant in courtely or 
dower, who prays the king's aid, &c, for his defence. 

CoUNnTER-plet, a plot or ſcheme, contrived to thwart or defeat 
another. | e 

CouNnTER-point, in muſic, the art of compoſing harmony, ary 
diſpoſing ſeveral parts in ſuch a manner as to make all agrecable 
whole or a concert. In general, every harmonious compoſition, 
or compolition of many parts, is called counter-pornt. It took its 
narac from hence: before the notes of different mealures — 
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ted, the manner of compoſing was to ſet pricks or points one 
vent 1 nother, to denote the ſeveral concords. 

2 ht int is divided into ſimple and figurative, agreeably to 
4 3 of harmony into the harmony of concords and that of 
* c2unter-paint, or the harmony of concords, conſiſts of the 

f, 2 well as the imperfect concords, and may be therefore 

e e perfect or imperſect, according as the concords are, 
arr” it is compoſed. Thus the harmony ariſing from a con- 
m_ of any note with it's fifth and octave, is perfect; but 

oy 108 third and ſixth, imperfect: notwithſtanding this, the com- 
we ag s betlect; it is the particular concords only that are called 
ee Nou to diſpoſe the concords, or the natural notes and 
their octaves, in any key in a imple counter-point, obſerve, with re- 
ard to the diſtinction into perfect or imperfect harmony, this 
ncral rule: To the key, to the fourth, and to the fifth, perfect 
Er muſt be joined; to the ſecond, third, and ſeventh, an 
imperte harmony is indiſpenſible; to the ſixth, either a perfect or 
imperfect harmony. But when you keep the key, an imperfect 
harmony is given to the fixth. In the compolition of two parts, 
obſerve; that though a third appears only in the treble, or the 
fourth and the fifth, yet the periect harmony of the fifth is always 
ſuppoſed, and muſt be ſupplicd in the accompaniments of the tho- 
rough baſs to thoſe fundamental notes. 

For the rules of counter-point, with regard to the ſucceſſion of 
concords, it muſt be obſcrved, that as much as can be, the pores 
may proceed by a contrary motion, that is, the baſs may deſcend 
where the treble aſcends, and vice verſa. If in a ſharp key the baſs 
deſcends gradually from the fifth to the fourth, the lait in that caſe 
muſt never have it's proper harmony applied to it, but the notes 
that were harmony in the preceding fhith, muſt be continued on the 
fourth: thirds and hfths may follow one another as often as one has 
a mind. g : 

Figurative counter-point is of two Kinds. In one, diſcords are in- 
troduced occalionally as paſſing notes, ſerving only as tranſitions 
from concord to concord: in the other, the diſcord bears a chief 

rt in the harmony. See Discokp. 

For the firſt, nothing but concords are to be uſed in the accented 
parts of the meaſure: in the unaccented parts, diſcords may paſs 
without any offence to the ear. This is called by molt authors ſup- 
polition, See SUPPOSITION. «» 

For the ſecond, in which the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid and 
ſubſtanual part of the harmony, the diſcords that have place are 
the filth, when joined with the ſixth, to which it ſtands in relation 
of a diſcord ; the fourth, when joined with the fifth ; the ninth, 
which is the effect of the ſecond and ſeventh, and the ſecond and 
fourth. Theſe diſcords are introduced into harmony with due pre- 
paration, and are to be ſucceeded by concords, which is called the 
reſolution of diſcords. Now to introduce diſcords into harmony, it 
mult be conſidered what concord may ſerve for their preparation 
and reſolution. The fiſth then may be prepared either by an oc- 
fave, fifth, or third, and reſolved either by the third or ſixth, The 
fourth may be prepared in all concords, and may be reſolved into 
the ſixth, third, or octave. The ninth may be prepared in all 
concords except an octave, and may be reſolved into the third, ſixth, 
and octave. The ſeventh may be prepared in all concords, and re- 
folved into the third, ſixth, or fifth. The ſecond and fourth are uſed 
__ differently from the reſt, being prepared and reſolved into the 

als, 

CouNTER-painted, contre pointe, in heraldry, is when two 
chevrons in one eſcutcheon meet in the points, the one riſing as 
uſual from the baſe, and the other inverted falling from the chief ; 
ſo that they are counter to one another in the points. They ma 
allo be, counter-pointed when they are founded upon the ſides of the 
_ and the points meet that way, called counter-pointed in 
elle. 

COUNTER-poiſe, in the manege, is the liberty of the action and 
ſeat of a horſeman; ſo that in all the motions made by the horſe, 
he does not incline his body more to one ſide than to the other, 
but continues in the middle of the ſaddle, being equally on his 
* in order to give the horſe the proper and ſeaſonable 
aids. 

Gunter peiſe, is alſo a piece of metal called by ſome the pear, 
on account of it's figure, and the maſs, by reaſon of it's weight, 
which fliding along the beam, determines the weight of bodies 
weighed by the flatera Romana. See BALANCE. 

 SOUNTER-p9ſon, an antidote or medicine which prevents the ef- 
fects of poiſon. See the article PoisoN. 

.SOUNTER-potence, contre: potence, in heraldry, is reckoned a fur 
as well as vair and ermine, but compoſed of ſuch pieces as repre- 
lent the tops of crutches, called in French, petences, and in the old 
Engliſh, potents, 

OUNTER-pregf, in rolling-preſs printing, a print taken off 
Tom another freſh printed; which, by being paſſed through the 
preſs, gives the figure of the former, but inverted. To counter- 
prove is allo to pals a deſign in black lead, or red chalk, through 
de preſs, after having moiſtened with a ſponge both that and the 
Paper on which the counter-proef is to be taken. 

OUNTER-quartered, contre-efcartels, in heraldry, denotes the 


eſcutcheon, after being quartered, to have each quarter again di- 


vided into two. 


3  OURTER-relle, are the rolls that ſheriffs of counties have 
th the coroners of their proceedings, as well as appcals of in- 
queſts. 
COUNTER-round, a body of officers, going to inſpect the rounds. 
110 OUNTER-ſ*lient, is when two beaſts are borne in a coat leaping 
m each other directly the contrary way. 
5 


CouNTER-ſcarp, in fortification, is properly the exterior talus 
or * * of the ditch; but it is often taken for the covered way and 
the glacis. In this ſenſe we ſay, the enemy had lodged themſelves 
on the counter-ſcarp. | 

CouNnTER-ſcarp, angle of the, is that made by the two ſides of 
the counter-ſcarp meeting before the middle of the curtain. 

CounTER-/agning, the ſigning the writing of a ſuperior in quality 
of ſecretary. Thus charters are ſigned by the king, and counter- 


figned by a ſecretary of ſtate or lord chancellor. 


CoUNTER-ſwallw-tail, in fortification, an out-work, in form of 
a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge than the head. 

CouNnTER-/ally, one of the two tallies upon which any thing is 
ſcored. | 

CoUNTER-fenzr, called by the French, haut-contre, one of the 
middle parts of muſic oppoſite to the tenor. See TENok. 

CoUNTER-/ime, in the manege, is the defence or reſiſtance of a 
horſe that interrupts his cadence, and the meaſure of his manege, 
occaſioned either by a bad horfeman, or by the malice of the 
horſe. 

CouNx TER ench, in fortification, a trench twelve or fifteen feet 
wide, made againſt the beſiegers, and which, of conſequence, has 
it's parapet turned to them. 


OUNTER-fripping, in heraldry, is when two beaſts are borne in 


a coat of arms tripping, 1. e. in a walking poſture; and the head 


of the one to the tail of the other. 
CoUNTER-varr, is when bells or cups of the ſame tincture are 
placed baſe againit baſe, and point againit point. 
CouNTER-working, in the military art, the raiſing of works, in 
order to oppoſe thole of thc enemy. 
COUNTORS, or ConTous, ſuch ferjeants at law as a perſon 


retains to defend his cauſe, and to ſpeak for him in any court for 
their fees. 


Of theſe ſerjeant-contours, Chaucer thus ſpeaks : 


A ſheriff had he been, and a contour, 
Was no-where ſuch a worthy vavaſour. 


COUNTRIES, among miners, an appellation given to their 
works under- ground. 

COUNTRY, among geographers, is uſed indifferently to de- 
note either a kingdom, province, or leſſer diſtrict. 

CounTRY-dance, a ſocial kind of dance of Engliſh origin, 
though tranſplanted into almoſt all the countries and courts of 
Europe. There are few ſong tunes of any note in the laſt or 
preſent century, which have not been adapted to country-dances. 

COUNTY, in geography, originally {ignified the territory of a 
count or earl; but now 1s uſed in the ſame ſenſe with sHIRE; 
which ſee. : 

England, for the better government thereof, and the more eaſy 
adminiſtration of juſtice, is divided into fifty-two counties, each 
whereof is ſubdivided into rapes, lathes, wapentakes, hundreds ; 
and theſe again into tythings. For the execution of the laws in 
the ſeveral caunties, excepting Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
Durham, every Michaelmas term officers are appointed, called 
ſheriffs; other othcers of the ſeveral counties are, lords-lieutenants, 
cuſtades ratulorum, juſtices of the peace, bailiffs, high conſtables, 
coroner, clerks of the market, &c. 

Of the fifty-two counties in England and Wales, there are four 
termed counties palatine, viz. Lancaſter, Cheſter, Durham, and 
Ely; theſe countries are reckoned among the ſuperior courts, and 
are privileged as to pleas, ſo that no inhabitant of ſuch countres 
ſhall be compelled by any writ to appear, or anſwer the ſame, ex- 
cept for error, and in caſes of treaſon, &c. 

The counties palatine of Durham and Cheſter are by preſcription, 
where the un: writ ought not to come, but under the ſeal of 
the countzes palatine, unleſs it be a writ of proclamation. There 
is a court of chancery in the counties palatine of Lancaſter and 
Durham, over which there are chancellors. 

Scotland 1s divided into thirty-three counties, the government of 
which is committed to ſheriffs. 

CouNnTyY-corporate, is a title given to ſeveral cities, or ancient 
boroughs, on which the Engliſh monarchs have thought fit to 
beſtow extraordinary privileges; annexing to them a particular ter- 
ritory, land, or juriſdiction; and making them c:untzes of them- 
ſelves, to be governed by their own ſheriffs and magiſtrates ; as the 
cities of London, York, Canterbury, Briitol, Cheſter, Norwich, 
&C. 

CounTY-rates, are thoſe ordered by juſtices of peace at their 
quarter ſeſſions, for repairing bridges, &c. 

COUP de grace, in the French muſic, the fame as what the Ita- 
lians call ?r9nco per grazia, cutting ſhort the found. 

COUPED, Court's, in heraldry, expreſles a head, limb, or 
other thing in an eſcutcheon, which is borne as if cut clear and even 
off, from the trunk ; in oppolition to it's being forcibly torn off, 
which they call eraſed. 

CouPED, coupe, is alſo uſed to denote ſuch croffes, bars, ends, 
chevrons, &c. as do not touch the lides of the eſcutcheon, but are, 
as it were, cut off from them, | 

COUPEE, a motion in dancing, wherein one leg 1s a little 
bent, and ſuſpended from the ground; and with the other a motion 
is made forwards. | 

COUPLE cleſe, in heraldry, the fourth part of a chevron : never 
borne but in pairs, except a chevron be between, faith Guillim; 
though Bloom gives an initance to the contrary. _ | 

COUPLET, a divition of a hymn, ode, ſong, or the like, 
whercin an equal number, or equal meaſure, of verſes is found in 
each part, | 

CoUPLET is abuſixely applied to a couple of verſes. 


COURAGE, 
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COURAGE, in ethics, is that quality of the mind, derived 


either from conſtitution or principle, or both, that enables men to 


encounter difficulties and dangers. 


COURANT, or CuzkrENT, a term uſed to expreſs the preſent 
time: thus, the year 1789 us the caurant or current year; the fif- 
teenth curant, the fifteenth day of the month now running. 

The term is French, and properly ſignifies running. 

With regard to commerce, the price courant of any merchan- 
dize, is the known and ordinary price accuſtomed to be given 
for it. 

CouraxT is alſo uſed for any thing that has courſe, or is re- 
ceived in commerce: in which ſenſe, we ſay, courant, or current 
coin, &c, \ 

Courant is alſo a term in muſic and dancing; being uſed to 
expreſs both the tune or air, and the dance. 

With regard to mulic, courant is a piece of muſical compoſition 
in a triple time, and is ordinarily noted in the triple of minims, 
the parts to be repeated twice, 

It begins and ends when he, who beats the meaſure, falls his 
hand with a ſinall note before the beat: in contradiſtinction from 
the ſaraband, which commonly ends when the hand is raiſed. 

COURAP, in medicine, the Indian name for a diltemper, 
which, as Bontius informs us, is very common in Jaya and other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. It is a fort of herpes or itch, which ge- 
nerally breaks out on the arm-pits, breaſt, groin, and face, with 
ſuch an intolcrable itching, that the perſons affected cannot forbear 
fcratching themſelves perpetually : but they pay very dear for the 


eaſe this gives them; as an inluiferable pain ſucceeds in thoſe parts 


which are rendered bare and denudated of the cuticula by the nails; 
theſe diſcharging an acrid humour, which vellicates the parts, 
and cauſes the | Few to adhere ſo faſt to them, as not to be ſepa- 
rated without tearing the cruſt formed thereon. 

COURIER, or CuxRIER, from the French cui, to run, a 
meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, to carry diſpatches. 

Couriers are dillinguiſhed into four kinds, viz. thoſe on horſe- 
back, thoſe in chariots, thoſe in boats, and thoſe on foot; which 
laſt kind is uſed in Italy, Turky, and Peru; they were called by 
the Greeks hemeredrom: ; ſeveral of the ancient writers tell us, 
that ſome of theſe would go thirty, thirty-ſix, and, in the circus, 
even forty leagues a day; but it does not appear that either the 
Greeks or Romans had any regular cauriers till the time of Au- 
guſtus. 

COURSE, in navigation, the point of the compaſs, or horizon, 
on which a ſhip ſteers; or the angle which the rhumb line on 
which it ſails makes with the meridian. 

When a veſſel begins it's courſe, the wind wherewith it is driven 
makes a certain angle with the meridian of the place; and, as it is 
here ſuppoſed, the veſlel follows exactly the direction of the wind; 
it makes the ſame angle with the meridian which the wind 
makes. % 

The wind is further ſuppoſed always the ſame ;* and becauſe 
each point, or inſtant of a courſe, may be regarded as the firſt; 


every moment of the courſe it makes the ſame angle with the 
wind, 


CouRse, in architecture, a continued range of ſtones, level, or 
of the ſame height throughout the whole length of the building, 
without being interrupted by any aperture, 
CoURSE 4 plinths, . the continuity of a plinth of ſtone, or 
— in the face of a building, to mark the feparation of the 
ones. . 
CouRsE alſo implies a collection or body of laws, canons, or 
the like; ſuch as, the civil courſe, the canonical courſe, &c. 
CovuRsE is likewiſe ufed for the time a ſtudent ordinarily em- 


ploys in learning the principles of a ſcience, it's points and queſ- 


tions. 

CovRsE is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the elements of an art, 
explained cither by experiment or 3 | 

COURSES, in ſea-language, generally denote the main-ſail, 
foreſail, and mizen ſtay-ſail. 

COURSING, among ſportſmen, is of three ſorts, viz. at the 
deer, at the hare, and at the fox. Theſe cornrfings are with grey- 
hounds : for the deer, there are two ſorts of courſings, the one with 
the paddock ; the other either in the foreſt, or purlieu. See Pap- 
DOCK, XC. | 

In caurſing the hare, the beſt way is, to find one ſitting ; and 
when ſhe is firſt ſtarted, to give her ground, or law, which is ge- 
nerally twelve- ſcore yards. 

In courfing a fox, you are to ſtand cloſe, and on a clear wind, 
on the outſide of fome grove, where it is expected he will come 
out ; he muſt have head enough allowed him, elfe he will turn 
back to the covert. 

A good ſporiſman had rather ſee a hare fave herſelf after a fair 
courſe, than ſee her murdered by the greyhounds as ſoon as the 


is up. 

COURT, an appendage to a houſe, or habitation, conſiſting of 
a picce of ground incloſed with walls, but open upwards. 

"The court before a houle is properly called the fore-court ; 
that behind, the back-caurt; that where cattle, &c. come, the 
balle-court. 

Courr alſo fignifies the palace, or place, where a king or, ſo- 
vereign prince reſides. | 

CouRT, curia, in a law ſenſe, the place where judges diſtribute 
juſtice, or exerciſe juriſdiction ; alſo the aſſembly of judges, jury, 
&c. in that place. | 
Buy the law of England, no court in this kingdom can claim any 
Juriſdiction, unleſs it be ſome way or other derived ſrom the 
grown; the king being the fountain of juſtice, and the ſu— 
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by themſelves ; but the proceedings of baſe courts ma 


preme magiſtrate of the 
cutive power of the land. 
Yet the king cannot give any addition of juriſdicti 
cient court ; but all ſuch courts mult be held in £1. won do an an. 
| * f 0 Ie 171 ſuch manne 
proceed by ſuch rules, as their known ulagg has limited er and 
{cribed. face 
Crurts are divided into ſuperior and inferior, and into 
record and baſe courts :; again, cs are either ſuch as —— of 
the king's name, as all the ordinary courts, or where the 15 
are iſſued in the name of the judge, as the admiral's 6677 EY 
The ſuperior courts are thoſe of the king's-bench the os 
and the court of chancery. _ | f Kenequer, 
A court of record is that which has a power to hold pl. 
cording to the courſe of the common law, of real, ln” * 
mixt action; where the debt or damage is forty lhillings - Fam 
as the court of king's-bench, &C. VS Au 
A bale court, or a court not of record, is where it cannot hol 
plea of debt, or where the proceedings are not according t — 
courſe of common law, nor inrolled; ſuch as the cs 2D 
courts of hundreds, court-baron, &c. FOI 
The rule of the ſuperior caurts of record, are of ſuch x 
as not to admit of any proof againſt them, 


. * 
kingdom, intruſted with the Whol, 
C Ge- 


uthority, 
they being only triable 
y be denied, 


and tried by a jury. Some of the c:urts may fine, but not impriſon 


a perſon, ſuch as the leet ; and ſume can neither fine nor inflict u- 
niſhment, and can only amerce, as the county caurt, caurt.-baron 
&c. But the courts of records at Weſtminſter-hall have power to 
fine, impriſon, and amerce ; and in thoſe courts the plaintiff need _ 
ſhew, in his declaration, that the cauſe of action ariſes Within 
their juriſdiction, being general ; though, in inferior court; it 
mult be thewed at large, on account of their having particular ju 
rillictions. mn 

Cour H admiralty, is a court held by the high admiral, or com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty ; to which belongs the deciſion of all 
maritime controverſies, trials of malefactors, and the like. 

The proceedings in this , in all civil matters, are accordin 
to the civil law; becauſe the ſea is without the limits of the common 
law, and under the admiral's juriſdiction. 

'The admiralty court is not allowed to be a ct of record, becauſe 
it proeceds by the civil law ; and the judge has no power to take ſuch 
a recognizance as a court of record may. The proceſs and proceed- 
ings are in the name of the Jord admiral, and by libel ; and the 
plaintiff and defendant enter into a ſtipulation or bond for àppear— 
ance, and to abide the ſentence, 

Tf an erroneous judgment be given in the admiralty, appeal may 
be had to DELEGATES appointed by conmillion out of chaticery, 
whoſe ſentence ſhall be final. oY 

Among the Hollanders, the five admiralties are ſo many cham- 
bers, compoſed of the deputics of the-nobles, the provinces, and the 
towns; to whom belong the equipping out of fleets, the furniſhing 


: proviſions for them, and directing what relates to maritime affairs, 


CouRT of arches, curia de arcubus, the chief aud molt ancient con- 
ſiſtory court belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the de- 
bating of ſpiritual cauſes. It is fo called from the church in Lon- 
don, commonly called St. Mary le Bow, where it was formerly 
held, which church had it's name from the ſteeple, which was raiſed 
by pillars built archwiſe, like bent bows, 

The judge of this court is ſtyled dean of the arches, or official of 
the arches cut. He hath extraordinary juriſdiction in all eccleli- 
aſtical caules, except what belong to the prerogative court ; alſo all 
manner of appeals from biſhops, or their chancellors or coramilla- . 
ries, deans and chapters, &c. firſt or laſt are directed hither. He 
hath ordinary juriſdiction throughout the whole province of Cantcr- 
bury, in cafes of appeals; ſo that upon any appeal made, he with- 
out any farther examination of the cauſe, ſends out his citation to 
the appellec, and his inhibition to the judge, from whom the appeal 
was made. But he cannot cite any perſon out of the dioceſe of an- 
other, unlefs it be on appeal, &c. In another ſenſe, the dean of 
arches has a peculiar juriſdiction of thirteen parithes in London, cal- 
led a deanery (being exempt from the authority of the biſhop of 
London), of which the pariſh of Bow is the principal. The perlons 
concerned in this court, are the judge, advocate, regiſters, proctots, 
&c. and the foundation of a ſuit in theſe courts, is a citation for the 
defendant to appear ; then the libel is exhibited, which contains the 
action, to which the defendant muſt anſwer : whereupon the tut 15 
conteſted, proofs are produced, and the cauſe determined by the 
judge, upon hearing the advocates on the law and fact ; when fol- 
lows the ſentence and decree thereupon. Sce AUDIENCE. 

This court (as alſo the court of peculiars, the admiralty , the 
prerogative cut, and the c of delegates, for the molt part) is 
now held in the hall belonging to the college of civilians, commonly 
called Doctors Commons. 

From this court, the appeal is to the king in chancery. 

CouRrT of archdeacon, is the molt inferior court in the whole eccle- 
ſiaſtical polity, It is held before the archdeacon or his official, and 
appeal lies to the biſhop's court. 

Court of augihentation, the name of a court erected, 27 Hen. 
VIII. for determining ſuits and controverſies, relating to monaſte- 
ries and abbey lands. The intent of this court was, that the king 
might be jultly dealt with, touching the profit of ſuch religious 
houſes, and their lands, as were given him by act of parliament the 
ſame year, This court was diſſolved under queen Mary, by the par- 


liament held the firſt year of her reign ; but the office of augmenta- 


tion remains to this day, in which are many valuable records. _. 
CourT-barm, a court that every lord of a manor has within his | 
own precincts. This court muſt be held by preſcription, and 1s of 
two kinds, viz. by common law, and by cuſtom: the _—_ 
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no barons or freeholders, being ſuitors, afe the judges ; the 

= that where the lord, or his ſteward, 1s the judge. 

_ T, biſhop's, an eccleſiaſtical caurt held in the cathedral of 

22 ; the judge whereof is the biſhopꝰs chancellor, anciently 
yr 4 eccleſraſticus, and eccleſiæ cauſidicus, q. d. the church-lawyer ; 
_ dges by the civil and canon law; and, if the dioceſe be large, 
mol > mmiſſaries in remote parts, who hold what they call con- 
— urls, for matters limited to them by their commiſſion. 

A 2 45 if chancery, the. grand court of equity, and conſcience, 
A une to moderate the rigour of the other courts that are tied to 
the ſtricteſt letter of the law. 

The judge of this court is the lord high chancellor, whoſe function 

NCELLOR. 

. bweesding; of this court are either ordinary, like other courts; 
ecording to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of the nation, by grant- 
. out writs remedial and mandatory, writs of grace, &c. or ex- 
andi, according to equity and conſcience, by bills, anſwers, 
and decrees, to examine frauds, combinations, truſts, ſecret uſes, 
&c. to ſoſten the ſeverity of common law, and reſcue people from 
oppreſſion; to relieve them againſt cheats, unfortunate accidents, 
breaches of truſt, &c. : : 

Out of the court of chancery, are iſſued writs or ſummonſes for par- 
liaments and convocations, edicts, proclamations, charters, protec- 
tioas, patents, ſafe conducts, writs of moderata miſericordia, &c. 

Letters patent, treaties and Jeagues, deeds, writs, and commiſ- 
Gons, are alſo here ſealed and enrolled, | 

The lord chancellor is ſupreme judge of this court ; beſides whom, 
the maſter of the rolls, in the chancellor's abſence, hears cauſes, 
and give decrees; and twelve maſters in chancery, including the 
maſter of the rolls, are aſſiſtants, and lit by turns on the bench. 

With reſpe# to the equity part of this court, there are fix clerks, 
and their deputies, who have under them a number of others, called 
the ſixty ſworn clerks, in the nature of attornies of the court ; two 
chief examiners, for examining witnelles, each of whom has hve or 
fix clerks a. piece; one principal regiſter, who has four or hve depu- 
tics ; clerk of the crown, who makes writs, commiſſions, &c. alſo 
warden of the Fleet; ſerjeant at arms, who bears the mace before 
the chancellor; and the uſher and crier of the court. 

For the common law part, there are twenty-four curſitors, and 
their clerks, who make out original writs ; clerks of the petty bag; 
clerks of the hanaper, comptroller of the hanaper ; clerk of appeals ; 
clerk of the faculties ; ſealer; chafe-wax ; clerks of the patents; 
of preſentations, diſmiſſions, licenſes to alienate, enrollments, ro- 
tections, ſubpoenas, affidavits, &c. See the nature of theſe in their 
proper places. Appeals from the decrees of the court of chancery 
may be brought into the houſe of lords. 

— of chivalry, or the marſhal's COURT, that whereof the 
Judges are the lord high conſtable, and the earl marſhal of England. 

This court is the fountain of martial law, and the earl marſhal is 
not only one of the judges, but is to ſee execution done. See CHI- 
VALRY, 


Courr, chriſtian, chriſtianitatis curia, the eccleſiaſtical or biſhop's 


teurt, in contradiſtinction to the civil courts, which are called the 
king's courts ; whereas this handles matters peculiarly appertaining 
to Chriſtianity. 

CouRT of common pleas, communia placita, is one of the king's 
courts, held in Weſtminſter-hall. 

The juriſdiction of this court is founded on original writs, iſſuing 
out of chancery, when the cauſe is between common perſons ; but 
when an attorney, or any perſon belonging to the court, is plaintiff, 
he ſues by way of privilege, and is ſued by bill, which is in nature 
of a petition ; both which originally commence in the common 
pleas, and have no foundation in the chancery. 

As the court of king's bench cannot determine a mere real action, 
ſo neither can the court of common pleas inquire of felony or treaſon. 

This court, without any writ, may, upon a ſuggeſtion only, grant 
prohibitions, to keep as well temporal as eccleſiaſtical courts within 
their bounds and juriſdiction. 

All civil cauſes, both real, perſonal, and mixed, are tried in this 
eaurt, according to the ſtrict law of the realm: it is conſidered as 
the only court for real cauſes. 

The chief juſtice hereof, who has a ſalary of 2500“. a year, is 


accompanied with three of his aſſociates, at a ſalary of 2000. each, 


created by letters patent, and as it were judges inſtalled or placed on 
the common bench by the lord chancellor, and the lord chief juſtice 
of the court. | 

Court of conſcience, curia conſciextiæ. In the gth of Henry VIII. 
the court of conſcience in London was erected : there was then made 
an aCt of common council, that the lord mayor and aldermen ſhould 
allign monthly two aldermen and four diſcreet commoners, to be 
commiſſioners to ſit in this court twice a week, to hear and deter- 
mine all matters brought before them between party and party, be- 
tween citizens and freemen of London, in all caſes where the debt 
or damage was under fort y ſhillings. 

here are many other courts of conſcience lately eſtabliſhed by act 
of parliament, of a ſimilar nature; as that for Southwark, for 

eltmintter, the Tower Hamlets, &c. &c. 

OURT of the coroner, is a court of record, to inquire when any 
one qjes in priſon, or comes to a ſudden and violent death, by what 
manner he came to his end. See CORONER. | 

Cour, coun 
ſheriff thereof, or his deputy, every month. See SHERIFF. 

his county court has the determination of debts and treſpaſſes un- 
der forty ſhillings. 

n effect, till the courts at Weſtminſter were erected, the county 
ets were the chief ceurts of the kingdom. 

OURT of delegates, is a court where delegates or commiſſioners 


are a ont d b . » ; | 
0 5 0 3 the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, upon 


Ns. 52. VoI. I. 


OY 


ly, is a court of juſtice held in each county by the 


Cour, duchy, a court wherein all matters belonging to the duchy 
or county palatine of Lancaſter, are decided by decree of the chan- 
cellor of that court. 

The officers belonging to this court are, a chancellor, attorney- 
general, receiver-general, clerk of the court, and mellenger ; beſile 
the aſſiſtants, as an attorney in the exchequer, another in chancery, 
and four counſellors: See ATTORNEY #f the duchy. 

CouRTS ercleſiaſtical, curiæ ecclefiaſtice, arc thoſe courts which are 
held by the king's authority, as ſupreme head of the church, for 
matters which chiefly regard religion. 

The ſuits in ſpiritual or eecleſiaſtical courts, are for the reforma- 
tion of manners, for puniſhing of hereſy, defamation, laying violent 
hands on a clerk, and the like ; and ſome of their ſuits are to reco- 
ver tythes, legacies, contracts of marriage, &c. and in cauſes of this 
nature, the courts may give coſts, but not damages. Things that 
properly belong to theſe juriſdictions, are matrimonial and teſtamen- 
tary ; and defamatory words for which no action lies at law, as for 
calling a perſon adulterer, fornicator, uſurer, or the like. 

The proccedings in the eccleſiaſtical courts are according to the 
civil and canon law ; by citation, libel, anſwer upon oath, proof 
by witneſſes, and preſumptions, &c. and after ſentence for con- 
tempt, by excommunication; and if the ſentence is diſliked, by 
appeal. 

CouRT of exchequer, is a court wherein are tried all cauſes relating 
to the king's treaſury, or revenue; as, touching accounts, diſburſe- 
ments, cuſtoms, tines, &c. 

It conſiſts of ſeven judges, viz. the lord treaſurer, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the lord chief baron with a ſalary of 3000!/. a year, 
and three other barons of the exchequer at a ſalary of 20001. a year 
each, with one curſitor baron. 

The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court. See 
BaRoNs of the excheguer. 

"The court of exchequer is divided into two: the one of law, the 
other of equity. 

All judicial proceedings according to law, are ſtyled, coram baro- 
nibus only > but the court of equity held in the exchequer chamber, 
is coram theſauraris, cancelluris, & baronibus ; before the treaſurer, - 
chancellor, and barons. For a long time after the Conqueſt, there 
ſat in the exchequer, both ſpiritual and temporal barons of the 
realm : but of later times, there have ſat in their places other judges, 
who, though no peers of the realm, yet retain the original denomi- 
nation. 

In the exchequer there are ſeven courts: 1. The court of pleas. 
2. The caurt of accounts. 3. The court of receipt, otherwiſe called 
the lower exchequer, as alſo the receipt ot the exchequer ; and is the 


place wherein the king's revenue is received and diſburſed. The 


principal officers hereof are, the lord treafurer, a ſecretary of the 
treaſury, a chancellor of the exchequer, two chamberlains of the 
exchequer, an auditor of the receipts of the exchequer, four tellers, 
a clerk of the pells, an uſher of the receipt, a tally cutter, &c. See 
farther under Fakten CHANCELLoR, &c. 4. The court of 
exchequer chamber, being the aſſembly of all the judges of England 
for matters of law. 5. The caurt of exchequer.chamber, for errors 
in the court of exchequer. 6. The court of exchequer chamber, for 
errors in the king's bench. 7. The court of equity in the exchequer 
chamber. | 

The court of exchequer in Scotland has the ſame power, authority, 
privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the court 
of exchequer in England has over the revenues there ; and all things 
and matters competent to the court of exchequer in England, fo far 
as they relate to the king's revenue, are likewiſe competent to the 
exchequer of Scotland. 

CouRT of faculties, in England, belongs to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and his officer is called magi/ter ad facultates. He has 


power to grant diſpenſations, as to marry, for the ſon to ſucceed 


is father in his benefice, one to have two or more benefices incom- 
patible, &c. | 

Cour, hundred, is a larger court baron, held for all the inhabi- 
tants of a particular hundred, inilead of a manor. 

CouRT of huſtings, a court of common pleas, held before the 
lord mayor and aldermen of London, in Guildhall. _ 

The court of huſtings is the principal and higheſt of all the courts 
in the city. This court determines all pleas, real, perſonal, and 
mixt; and here all lands, tenements, and hereditaments, rents, and 
ſervices within the city of London and ſuburbs of the ſame, are 

leadable in two huſtings; the one called huſtings of the plea of 
Los, and the other called huſtings of common pleas. Error or 
attaint lies there of a judgment or falſe verdi& in the ſheriff 's 
courts. | 

CourrT of king's bench, bancus regius, a court, or judgment-ſeat, 
ſo called, becauſe the king is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon as judge of the 
court, which was formerly the cafe, and may do ſo whenever he 
pleaſes; for which reaſon all writs, and other proceſs in this court, 
are made returnable coram nabis, that is, before the king himſelf, and 
not coram juſticiariis noftris, as is the form in the common pleas. 

The judges of this court are the lord chief juſtice, whoſe annual 
ſalary is 4000. and three other puiſne juſtices at 2000). a year each. 

In this court are principally determined matters relating to the 
crown, and the peace. When any perſon is aggrieved by an order 
of juſtices, or quarter-ſeſſions, they have recourſe hither ; the rights 
of elections of mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, &c. are often upon man- 
damuſes, brought before this court io be ſettled ; and prohibitions 
are hence iſſued out to ſtay proceedings in the eccleliaſtical, admiralty, 
or any inferior court, where the matter appears to be triable at com- 
mon law. The ſubject has alſo a right to ſue in this corre for any 
debt or contract, as well as in any other court, and may as advan- 
tagcouſly and expeditiouſly proceed. . 

The chief juſtice is conſtituted by writ, and he is to hold, guam- 
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miſdemeanor: though ſormerly the chief juſtice, and other inferior 
judges, were made only durante beneplacilo, and accordingly were 
turned out at the king's pleaſure. He preſides under his majeſty in 
this court ; but when the court divides, in giving judgment upon any 
ſpecial argument, he hath but one voice; fo that it the opinion of 
the court ſhould be equally divided, the matter mult reſt till one of 
the judges ſhall ſce juſt reaſon to alter his opinion. He 1s to attend 
the 2 in parliament, though he has no vote, unleſs he be a peer 
himſelf, but is to give his opinion and advice to the houſe by virtue 
of a writ of aſſiſtance; and is frequently therefore conſulted by them, 
both in making and repealing laws, and in altering or explaining 
them. He makes a return of all writs of error in parliament di- 
reed to this court ; and with his own hand delivers the writ of er- 


ror, and a tranſcript of the proceedings in the cauſe into the houſe of 
lords, 


The three puiſne, or inferior judges of this court, go the circuits, 
and are in commiſſion of oyer and terminer at the Old Bailey. 'I hey, 
as well as the chief juſtice, are intitled to their ſalary, though they 
happen not to ſit one day in court in the term, unleſs they give their 
aſſent ſo ſlightly, as, on a ſcire factas, to be charged with negligence : 
theſe alſo hold by quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. There are ſeveral offi- 
cers belonging to this court, particularly two chief clerks or protho- 
notaries, &c. 

This court is often termed the cu/?os morum of all the realm; and 
wherever it meets with an offence contrary to the firſt principles of 
juſtice, and of dangerous conſequence, if not reſtrained, it may adapt 
a proper puniſhment to it. For the better reſtraining ſuch offences, 
it has a diſcretionary power of infliting exemplary puniſhment on 
offenders, either by fine, impriſonment, or other infamous puniſh- 
ment, as the nature of the crime, conſidered in all it's circumſtan- 
ces, ſhall require. It may make uſe of any prifon which ſhall ſcem 
moſt proper; and it is ſaid, that no other court can remove or bail 
perſons condemned to impriſonment by this court. The judges of 
this court are the ſovereign juſtices of oyer and terminer, gaol-deli. 
very, conſervators of the peace, &c. As allo the ſovereign coroners ; 
and therefore, where the ſheriffs and coroners may receive appeals 
by the bill, a fortior7, this court may. Allo this court may admit per- 
tons to bail in all caſes according to their diſcretion. 

Courier, is a court of record, ordained for puniſhing offences 
againſt the crown; and is ſaid to be the moſt ancient court of the 
land. It inquires of all offences under high treaſon; but thoſe who 
are to be puniſhed with loſs of life or member, are only inquirable 
and preſentable here, and to be certified over to the juſtices of aſſiſe. 
The uſual method of puniſhment in the court-leet, is by fine and 
amercement; the former aſſeſſed by the ſteward, and the latter by 
the jury. | 

Cooar f the legate, was a court obtained by cardinal Wolſey of 
pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry VIII. wherein he, as le- 
gate of the pope, had power to prove wills, and diſpenſe with offences 
againſt the ſpiritual Jaws, &c. It was but of ſhort continuance. 

CouRT of marſhalſea, a court of record to hear and determine 
cauſes, between the ſervants of the king's houſehold, and others 
within the verge: and hath juriſdiction of all matters within the 
verge of the court, and of pleas of treſpaſs, where either party is of 
the king's family; and of all other actions perſonal, wherein both 
parties are the king's ſervants. | 

Cov RrT-martial, a court for puniſhing the offences of officers and 
ſoldiers, in time of war. Deſertion and mutiny are puniſhable by 
this court ; which mult conſiſt of at leaſt thirteen commiſſion officers, 
nine of whom muſt concur in order to ſentence of death. A field 
officer is nat to be tried by any under the degree of a captain. 

Cours, mayor's. To the lord mayor and city of London, be- 
long ſeveral courts of judicature. The higheſt and moſt ancient is 
that called the huſtings, deſtined to ſecure the laws, rights, franchiſes, 
and cuſtoms of the city. The ſecond is a court of requeſt, or of 
conſcience ; ef which before. "The third is the court of the lord 
mayor and aldermen, where allo the ſheriffs ſit : to which may be 
added, two courts of ſheriffs ; and the court of the city orphans, 
whereof the lord mayor and aldermen have the cuſtody. Alto, the 
court of common council, which is a court or aſſembly, wherein are 
made all bye-laws which bind the citizens of London. It conſiſts, 
Uke the parliament, of two houſes : an upper, conſiſting of the lord 
mayor and aldermen ; and a lower, of a number of common council- 
men, choſen by the ſeveral wards, as repreſentatives of the body of 
the citizens. In the court of common- council, laws are made for 
the advancement of trade ; and committees yearly appointed, &c. 
but acts made by them are to have the aſſent of lord mayor and al- 
dermen. 5. The chamberlain's court, where every thing relating 
to the rents and revenues of the city, as alſo the aſtairs of ſervants, 
&c. are tranſacted. 6. The courts of coroner, and of eſcheator. 
7. A court for the conſervation of the river of Thames. 8. Another 
of gaol-delivery, held uſually eight times a year, at the Old Bailey, 
for the trial of criminals, whereof the lord-mayor is himſelf the 
chief judge. There are, beſides theſe, courts called wardmotes, or 
meetings of the wards ;z and courts of halymote, or aſſemblies of the 
ſeveral guilds and fraternities. 

CouRrT, palace, is a court of record, for trying all perſonal actions, 
as debt, treſpaſs, ſlander, &c. between party and party within 
twelve miles of Whitehall. The judges of this court are, the ſtew- 
ard of the king's houſehold, the knight marſhal, and the ſteward of 
the court or his deputy. "This court 1s held with that of the mar- 
ſhalſea once a week in Southwark, and appeal lies to the court of 
king's bench. The proceedings here are either by capias or attach- 
ment, which is to be ſerved on the defendant, by one of the knight 
marſhal's men, who takes bond with ſureties for his appearance at 
the next court : upon which appearance he mult give bail, to anſwer 


the condemnation of the _ court ; and the next court after the bail is 


the ſecond, ſecond couſins ; and fo on. 


reign, and under Juſtinian, who fixed the allowance in t 


*. 


taken, the plaintiff is to declare, and ſet f. | 

tion, and afterward proceed to iſſue and ial by g cauſe of bis ac. 

the cuſtom of the common law courts. Jury, according to 
CouRT of peculiars, is a ſpiritual court, held; : 

are exempt trom the Furiſdidlion of the hs Pariſhes as 

belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. . mo peculiarly 
There are royal pectiliars, and archbiſhop's peculiars : th i 

chapel is a royal peculiar, exempted from all ſpiritual ju * 's 

and reſerved to the immediate government of the kin 11 — Aan, 

there are alſo ſome peculiar eccleſiaſtical juril SOS: and 


: i dictions belong: 
the king, which formerl tai "Re c1Ongin 
5 merly appertained to monalteries and religl 


The dean and chapter of St. Paul's have 3 
and the dean and chapter of Saliſbury bore 5h 1 liar juriſdiction; 


that dioceſe; fo have the dean and chapter of LackG a. Within 
Where a man dies inteſtate, leaving goods in fever _ 
it has been held that the archbiſhop is to grant adminiſtr; peculiare, 
peal lies to the king in chancery. 1 * 
Cook, pie pouder, an ancient court menti ; 
ſtatutes, to be held in fairs, for the rendering of juan of our 
and ſellers, and the redreſs of grievances ariſing therein „ 
The name is probably taken from the old French pieds puldr 
powdered feet ; denoting a court of ſuch petty chapmen raux, 
with duſty ſboes to fairs and markets. as relort 
CouRT, prerogative, is in the juriſdiction of 
Canterbury. All wills are ove AY archbiſhop of 


a in this court, and all admin; 
tions granted, as belonging to the archbiſhop dminittra- 


that is, where the party, at his death, had n n, 
or upwards, out of the dioceſe where he died, and within N 
** province. "REY 
his court is kept in the common hall of Doctor | 
the afternoon, next day after the arches. The 2 by 
the regilter, who lets down the decrees and acts of court ; keeps hy 
2 &c. alſo original wills of parties dying, having bona n:14- 
The place is uſaally called the prerogative office: it ; 
in Dean's court, near St. Paul's, 2 a Ar — 
may be had of any ſuch will. See WILL. Appeal lies from 11 
court to the king in chancery. D 
CouRT of requeſts, was a court of equity, of the ſame nature with 
the chancery, but inferior to it. It was chiefly inſtituted for the rc. 
lief of ſuch petitioners as in conſcionable caſes addrelled themſelves 
to his majeſty : the lord privy- ſeal was the chief judge of this court 
CoURT of flar chamber, is of ancient ſtanding ; but it's authority 
was very much heightened by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. who 
impowered the chancellor and his afliſtants to hear complaints againtt 
retainers, embracers, miſdemeanors of officers, and other like of- 
fences. By ſtat. 16. Car. I. this court, and all juriſdiction and 
power thereto belonging, are abſolutely diſſolved. 
| CouRTs, univ ny, called the chancellor's courts, are kept by the 
vice-chancellors of the univerſities. Their juriſdiction extends to 
all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil (except for maihem (maiming), fe- 
lony, and relating to freeholds) ; where a ſcholar, ſervant, or mi- 
niſter of the univerſities, is one of the parties to the ſuit, 
CouRrTs of /Fales, are thoſe eſtabliſhed by ſtatute over the princi- 
pality. Beſides courts-baron, hundred and county 64775, like thoſe 
in England, a ſeſſions is held twice every year in. each county, by 
judges' appointed by the king. The proceedings are according to 
the laws ef England. 


 CourrT of wards, was erected by Hen. VIII. but afterwards abo- 
liſhed by ſtat. 12. Car. II. c. 24. 


CouRT-days, are thoſe where courts of judicature are opened, and 
pleas held. 

CouRT-lands, ſuch as the lord of the manor keeps in his own 
hands, for the uſe of his family, and for hoſpitality. 

Covu Rr. oll, is that containing an account of the number, &c. of 
lands, depending on the lord of the manor; with the names of the 
tenants, denominated copyholders. 

COURTESY, or CURTESY of England, a certain tenure where- 
by a man marrying an heireſs ſeiſed of lands in fee- ſimple, or fee-tail 
general, or ſeiſed as heir of tail-ſpecial, and getteth a child by her, 
that cometh alive into the world, though both it and his wife die 
forthwith yet if the were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the land du- 
ring his life, and is called tenant per legem Angliæ, or tenant by the 
courteſy of England ; becauſe the privilege 1s not allowed in any 
other 2 except Scotland, where it 1s called curialitas Sesli. 

COURTISAN, a woman who proſtitutes herſelf for hire, eſpe· 
cially to people of ſuperior rank. Venice abounds in caurtiſau. 
About three centuries ago the ſenate, who had expelled them, was 
obliged to recal them, to provide for the ſecurity of women of ho- 
N and to prevent the nobles from interfering too much in affairs 
0 ate. 

COUSIN, a term of relation between the children of brothers 
and ſiſters, who in the firſt generation are called cu german; in 


If ſprung from the relations 


of the father's ſide, they are denominated paternal cuftns ; if on the 
mother's, maternal. ' | 


Before the time of Theodoſius, there was no law, eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, to prohibit the marriage of confin-germans ; under the reign © 
that emperor they were forbidden, but allowed again in the next 
he body of 
and ex- 


to 
vous 


his laws, but ſtill the canons continued the prohibition, 
tended it to a greater degree. 

CousiN is alſo an honorary title beſtowed by kings on Peers; 
princes of the blood, cardinals, and diſtinguithed perſons in the ſtate. 
.  COUSSINET, in architecture, cuſhion, the ſtone that- crowns 
a piedrait, or pier, the under fide of which is level, and he 1 
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«4d to receive the firſt ſpring of an arch or vault. It is alſo the 
1 the ſide of the volutes in the Ionic capital, which the French 
3 call baluftre and oreiller. : 

TCOUSU, in heraldry, ſignifies a piece of another colour or me- 
: ed on the ordinary, as if it were ſewed on, as the word im- 


tal placed di. * 1 

3. This is generally of colour upon colour, or metal upon 
* contrary to the general rules of heraldry. 
mo OUTHUTLAUGH, from the Saxon couth, knowing, and 


laugh, outlaw ; he that wittingly receives, cheriſhes, and conceals 
"law z they were anciently puniſhed as outlaws, 
00ER , CovERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomething like a 
-ace of hanging, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief or other 
IO | ſo as not to hide, but only be a covering to it. 
6 COW, in zoology, the female of the ox kind, See the article 
d Ox. f 
22 marks of a good cto, according to ſome, are theſe: the 
forehead ſhould be broad, the eyes black, the horns large and clear, 
and the neck long and ſtrait. The belly alſo ſhould be large and 
deep, the thighs thick, the legs round, with ſhort joints, and the 
ſeet broad and thick. As to colour, the red cw is ad to give the 
beſt milk, and the black to bring forth the beſt calves; but the cow 
that gives milk longeſt is the moſt beneficial both for breeding and 
rofit ; and the moſt proper time to calve in is March or April. 

The 9 COWS, * . = Vue omen quantity 5 milk : 

d it is always a good rule to take the cattle from a worſe groun 
— that on which they are to be kept; for if from a better, they 
are apt to degenerate. The beſt time of a cto's life for breeding of 
calves, is from three years old till twelve. 

Beſore = ſhe —_— N paſture, or, if it hap- 

in winter, ſhould be we with hay; and the day and night 
— ſhe has calved, her drink ſhould be a little >adr-aa 1 a 

COW ARD, in heraldry, is a lion borne, in an eſcutcheon, with 
his tail doubled, or turned in between his legs. 

COWL, 7 Cour, cuculla, a fort of . wore by certain 
monks, See CouL. 

COWPER's glands, in anatomy, a pair of glands diſcovered by 
Mr. Cow per in 1699, and lying upon each fide of the PERIN Ru. 
See URETHRA. | 

COWRING, in avenge 5 cv of young hawks, who 
ſhake their wings, in ſign of obedience to the old ones, 

COXA, CexenDicis, a, and in Engliſh the hip-bones, called 
alſo ofſa jenny are 97 large 1 . on either ſide the 6 
acrum. See Plate 147, fig. 3, n. 16, 17, 18, 19. 

/ In infants, each of theſe conſiſts of three diſtinct bones, ſeparated 
by cartilages ; which, in adults, grow up, and conſtitute one firm, 
ſolid bone; _— n 3 three diſtinct 2 ac- 
cording to their former diviſion, viz. the os ilium, os iſchium, b 
ſome peculiarly called ag coxendicrs, and the 9s pubis. a RY 

Cox muſculus, according to Dr. Drake, is a pair of muſcles 
ariſing fleſhy from the 9s iſchium, between the muſcult marſupialis, 
and pyriformis : and which, deſcending obliquely, terminate on each 
ſide the 9s corcygrs, and adjoining part of the 6s ſacrum ; ſerving to 
draw the a coccygis upwards and inwards, as antagoniſts to two liga- 
ments ſpringing from the back part of the os ſacrum, and termina- 
ting in the — ſurface of i #5 coccygis. / ; 

COYA, or CoyBa, a venomous inſe& in South America, of a 
Rory wo 2 and about the ſize of a bug. The poiſonous juices 
of this inſect, when burſt upon the ſkin of any animal, are often 
_ oo the Indians have an antidote againſt it, in the dricd 

ems of an herb. 

COYOLCOZQUE, in zoology, the name of an American bird, 
deſcribed by Hernandez and Nieremberg, as a ſpecies of quail, or 
E. It's back is of a mixt white and yellow colour; it's 

eaſt and belly wholly yellow ; and it's head and neck are orna- 

mented with ſpots of black and white: it's eyes are black; and it's 

15 e el common in many parts of New Spain, and 
ry well taſted bird. 

COZCACOAUHTLI, in zoology, the Mexican name of a 
large bird of the eagle kind, deſcribed by Nieremberg ; and called 
os ny ths queen of the winds, from it's being able to fly 

ainſt any wind. 

lei. in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
pa ry the Philip ine iſlands, to the ſpecies of parrot common 
ar — * * N from all the other kinds, by being 

N » and all over of a fine green. : 
RAB, in Zoology, a genus of APTERA in the claſs of inſeQs in 


the Linnzan ſyſtem; comprehending no leſs than cighty-ſeven ſpe- 
cies. Sec SQUILLA. 


The cancer major, or common large crab-fiſh, has it's abode from 


wenty to forty fathom water. Thele animals herd together in diſ- 
unct tribes, and have their ſeparate haunts for feeding and breeding, 
and will not alſoc iate with their neighbours. The fiſhermen find the 
_— this ſpecies from the ſize of a cheſnut to twelve pounds 
eight. All the ſpecies of crabs caſt their ſhells; whereupon, a 
nembrane, like wet parchment, with which the carcaſe is enveloped, 
ardens by degrees into a new ſhell. 
. othing, in the hiſtory of the crab, is ſo ſingular as it's break ing 
Ws own limbs, which it occaſionally does, in the following 
d the creature is able to do this in any poſition, but the moſt 
N 2gcous way of making the experiment 1s to lay it on its back ; 
en, With a pair of iron pincers, break the ſhell, and bruiſe the fleſh 
6 one of the outer joints of a ſmall leg: the wound will bleed, and 
© creature ſhew figns of pain, by moving it about; afterwards it 
olds it quite ſtill, in a direct and natural poſition, without touching 
any part of it's body, or other legs with it ; then, on a ſudden, with 
a gentle crack, the wounded part of the leg drops off, at the inter- 
nodium of the ſecond joint, from the body. If a hole be pierced in 
e great Claws, os legs, and an iron put in to Jaccrate the muſcle, 


| 


the effect is the ſame, and this large limb is thrown off in the ſame 
manner, only with more violence. | | 

When the leg is off, a 2 overſpreads the wound, and ſtops the 
bleeding; and a ſmall leg is, by degrees, produced, which after- 
wards attains to the ſize of the former. Nature ſeems to have given 
this ſingular power to this creature for the preſervation of it's life, in 
the mutual quarrels it very frequently has with others of it's own 
ſpecies: in theſe one crab lays hold of the claws of another, and 
cruſhes it in ſuch a manner, that it would bleed to death, had it not 
this power of giving up the limb, and healing the wound. 

CYA B, in mechanics, an engine uſed for mounting guns on their. 
carriages, See Gin. | | 

CRAB, in ſea- language, a wooden pillar, whoſe lower end is let 
down through the ſhip's decks, and reſts upon a ſocket like the Ar- 
STAN: in it's upper end are three or four holes at different heights, 
through the middle of it, above one another ; into which long bars 
are thruſt, whole length is nearly equal to the breadth of the deck. 
It is employed to wind in the cable, and for other purpoſes requiring 
a great mechanical power. 

The crab with three claws is uſed to launch ſhips, and to heave 
them into the dock or off the key. See Plate 105, fig. 1. 

CrAB's claws, or CRaB's cher, chele cancrorum, in the materia 
medica, the tips of the common crab broken off at the verge of the 
black part; lo much of the extremity of the claws only being uſed 
in medicine, as is tinged with this colour. The blackneſs, how- 
ever, is only ſuperficial ; they are of a greyiſh white within, and, 
when levigated, furniſh a tol-rably white powder: this is of the 
number of the alkaline abſorbent powders, but ſuperior to moſt of 
them. It makes the halis of the ſamous Gaſcoign powder, the /apts 
contrayerva, and many other of the compoun' fudoritic powders; and 
is ſometimes, though rarely, preſcribed ſingly. 

CRA BS-eyes, aculi cancrorum, in the materia medica, are ſtrong 
concretions found in two ſeparate bags, one on each ſide of the ſto- 
mach of the craw-fiſh, | 

We have them from Holland ; they are brought alſo from Mul- 
covy, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and many other places: what 
we have are, ſome of them, probably taken out of the bodies of the 
animals, but the far greater part arc picked. up on the ſhores of the 
Baltic, and of other ſeas 1 large rivers. 

They are alkaline and abſorbent, and in ſome degree diuretic: 
they are ſometimes preſcribed ſingly, and are an 8 in many 
of the officinal compoſitions. 

CRAB- ice, a troubleſome kind of vermin, which ſtick fo faſt to 
the ſkin with their claws, as to render it difficult to diſlodge them. 
Being viewed with a glaſs, they nearly reſemble the ſmall crab-fiſh. 
They will be quickly deſtroyed, and drop off dead, upon the appli- 
cation of a rag wet with the milk of ſublimate. They are ſaid to 
prognoſticate ſpeedy mortality to thoſe whom they abandon, without 
being deſtroyed by medicine. 

CRADLE, a well-known machine, in which children are rocked 
to ſleep. It alſo denotes that part of the ſtock of a croſs-bow, in 
which the bullet is put. | 

CRADLE, among engravers, is the name of an inſtrument uſed in 
ſcraping mezzotintos, and preparing the plate. It is formed ot 
ſteel, reſembling a chiſſel, with one ſoping fide, upon which are cut 
hollow lines very near each other, and at equal diſtances. The act- 
ing part of this tool is made circular, and the corners are rounded. 
— being properly tempered, it muſt be ſharpened on the whet- 

one. | 

CRADLE, in huſbandry, a part often added to a fcythe, in order 
to | the corn into ſwathes, when it is mown. 

-RADLE, in ſhip-building, a frame of timber raiſed along the out- 
ſide of a ſhip, by the bridge, for the more commodious and fecure 
launching of the veſſel. | 

CRADLE, in ſurgery, a caſe in which a broken leg ts laid, after 
being ſet. | | 

CRAFT, a ſca term, ſignifying all manner of lines, nets, hooks, 
&c. uſed in fiſhing ; allo little veſts for that purpoſe, called SMALL- 
CRAFT. ; 

CRAMA, in metallurgy, a name given by the ancients to braſs, 
made by the mixture of copper and the bis calaminarts, as now 
done. They had alſo a kind of white braſs, or mixed metal, made 
of copper, in uſe among them, which they eſteemed much above the 
yellow. Virgil mentions this by the name of aibum orichalcum. - 

CRAMA, or CROMA, in medical writers, a mixture of things, 
whether medicines or elements. 

CRAMBE, w!/d ſea cabbage, in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
filiqueſa claſs, the flower of which is tetrapetalous and cruciform : 
the fruit is a roundith capſule, with one cell and two valves, con- 
taining a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. This plant is uſed as an aliment 
like other cabbage, when very young, but is eſteemed more hot and 
dry. Dale tells us, that the leaves heal wounds, and diſcuſs inflam- 
matory and other tumors. 

There are five ſpecies, the firſt is found wild upon ſca-ſhores in 
divers parts of England, particularly in Suſſex and Dorſetſhure. 
This plant may be propagated in a garden, by ſowing the ſced in a 
ſandy or gravelly ſoil, where it will thrive exceedingly, and it's 
creeping roots will ſoon overſpread a large ſpot of ground. 

CRAMP, in medicine, a convulſive contraction of a muſcular 
part of the body, being either natural, as in convulſive conſtitutions, 
or accidental, from living in cold places, under ground, &c. It at- 
fects all parts indifferently, but the ham, calves, feet, and toes, of- 
tener than the arms and hands : it is ſeldom mortal, though it's 
returns are often quick, and continuance long, with great pain and 
diſtention of ſome veſſels, as appears from the knots and ganglions 
it occations, If it be natural, obſerve the cure, as in an ip or 
convulſions; if accidental, it is removed by rubbing the part affected. 

CRAMP-fj/b, the Engliſh name of the TORPEDO, 
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CRAMP-iromm, a piece of iron bent at each end, ſerving to faſten 
together ſtones, pieces of wood, or other materials uſed in building. 

CRAMPER, in ichthyology, a large and broad fea-fiſh, caught 
among the rocks on the Eaſt Indian ſhores, See BRANMA. 

CRAMPONEL,, in heraldry, an epithet given to a croſs, having 
a cramp, or ſquare piece of iron, at each end. | 

CRAMPOONS, pieces of iron hooked at the ends, for the pul- 
ling up of timber, ſtones, &c. 

CRANAGE, the liberty of uſing a crane at a wharf, and alſo the 
money paid for drawing up wares, out of a ſhip, &c. with a crane. 

CRANE, ardea grus, in the Linnaan ſyllem of zoology, a ſpe- 
cies of the ARDEA, or HERON ; the head of which is criitated or 
creſted, and almoſt bare of feathers. 

Theſe birds are very tall, and remarkable for the length of their 
legs and neck, of which there are three known ſpecies. 1. The 
common crane, the body of which is ſo large, as ſometimes to weigh 
ten or twelve pounds; and when meaſured from the tip of the beak 
to the toes extended, is fix feet long. It's beak is of a greeniſh 
black, and is long and pointed; it's wings are large; and it's legs 
and feet black ; it's toes very long. It's fat, dropped into the ears, 
leſſens deafneſs, ſoftens hardneſs, and obſtinate tumours of the ſpleen: 
it quickly relieves a ſtiffneſs of the neck; and is faid to be of the 
ſame nature with the fat of the gooſe. The gall is beneficial to the 
eyes. The head, eyes, and ſtomach, when reduced to a powder, are 
ſprinkled upon fiſtuſas, cancers, and varicoſe ulcers. An ophthalmic 
ointment is prepared of the marrow of the legs. 

2. The Indian crane. This is ſmaller than our's, and of the 
ſame grey colour; it's tail is ſo ſhort that the wings hide it, and it 
is not ſeen. It's beak is longer than that of our {crane; but it's 
moſt obvious diſtinction is, that it has on the top of it's head, from 
the inſertion of the beak to the crown, a rough red ſkin, beſet with 
a few looſe hairs. 

3. The laſt ſpecies is the Majorca crane ; this is of the ſhape of 
the ſtork, but inſtead of it's long beak, has that of the crane, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by a fine thick ſhewy creſt which it carries on it's head. 
This is not made up of feathers, but of hairs like hog's briſtles. It 


runs very ſwiftly, and feeds on herbs and corn like the hens and 


turkeys. 


CRANE is alſo improperly applied to the ſhag, or ſmall cormorant, 
a bird common about our thores, ; 

CRANE, a machine uſed in building and in commerce, for railing 
large ſtones, and other weights. 

M. Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, makes the crane the ſame 
with the corvus, or raven, of the ancients. 

The modern crane conſiſts of ſeveral members, or pieces, the prin- 
cipal whereof is a ſtrong perpendicular beam, or arbor, firmly fixed 
in the ground, and ſuſtained by eight arms, coming from the extre- 
mities of four pieces of woed laid acroſs, through the middle whereof 
the foot of the — aſſes. About the middle of the arbor the arms 
meet, and are mortiſed into it: it's top ends in an iron pivot, where- 
on is borne a tranſverſe piece, advancing out to a good diſtance in 
manner of a crane's neck; whence the name. 

The crane is of two kinds; in the firſt kind, called the rat-tarled 
erane, the whole machine, with the load, turns upon a ſtrong axis : 
in the ſecond kind, the gibbet alone moves on it's axis. Deſaguliers 
gives a particular account of the different cranes, and of the gradual 
improvements they have received; we ſhall give a deſcription of one, 
in which moſt of them are combined, invented by the late Mr. Pad- 
more of Briſtol. It conſiſts of wheels, axles, pulleys, ropes, and a 
gib or gibbet. When the rope H is hooked to the weight K, a 
man turns the winch A, on the axis whereof is the trundle B, 
which turns the wheel C, on whofe axis D is the trundle E, which 
turns the wheel F with it's upright axis G, on which the great rope 
HH winds as the wheel turns: and geing over a pulley I at the end 
of the arm d of the gib ccde, it draws up the heavy burden K; 
which, being raiſed to a proper height, as from a ſhip to the quay, 
1s then brought over the quay by pulling the wheel Z round by the 
handles z, z, which turns the gib by means of the half wheel 6 fixt 
on the gib-polt cc, and the ſtrong pinion @ fixt on the axis of the 
wheel Z. This wheel gives the man that turns it an abſolute com- 
mand over the gib, ſo as to prevent it from taking any unlucky ſwing, 
ſuch as often | =o. when it is only guided by a rope tied to it's 
arm 4; and people are frequently hurt, ſometimes killed, by ſuch 
accidents, ; | 

The great rope goes between two upright rolers i and &, which 
turn upon gudgeons in the fixed beams F and g ; and as the gib is 
turned towards either fide, the rope bends upon the roller next that 
fide. Were it not for theſe rollers, the gib would be quite unma- 
nageable ; for the moment it were Kors , ever ſo little towards any 
ſide, the weight K would begin to deſcend, becauſe the rope would 
be ſhortened between the pully I and axis G; and fo the gib would 
be pulled violently to that fide, and either be broke to pieces, or 
break every thing that came in it's way. Theſe rollers mult be 

laced ſo, that the ſides of them, round which the rope bends, may 
hows the middle of the bended part directly even with the center of 
the hole in which the upper gudgeon of the gib turns in the beam f. 
The truer theſe rollers are placed, the eaficr the gib is managed, 
and the4eſs apt to ſwing either way by the force of he weight K. : 

A ratchet-wheel Q is fixt upon the axis D, near the trundle E ; 
and into this wheel falls the catch or click R, "This hinders the 
machine trom running back by the weight of the burden K, if the 
man who raiſes it ſhould happen to be careleſs, and ſo leave off 
working at the winch A ſooner than he ought to do, | 

When the burden K is raiſed to it's proper height frem the ſhip, 
and brought over the quay by turning the gib about, it is let down 

gently upon the quay, or into a cart ſtanding thereon, in the follow- 
ing manner. A man takes hold of the rope / (which goes over the 


pulley v, and is tied to a hook at S in the catch R), and ſo diſengages 


| 


the catch from the ratchet- Wheel Q; ard th 
winch A turns it backward, and Dogg nes 2 the 
the _—_ pulls too hard againit this man, another — hold Bur if 
handle V, and by pulling it downward, draws the gripe 5 the 
the wheel Y, which, by rubbing hard againſt the 54 bine ON 
too quick deſcent of the weight; and not only fo, by bee 
at any time, if required. By this means, heavy goods may b 71 
raiſed or let down at pleaſure, without any danger of — LO 
8 work the engine. x "Se 
hen part of the goods are craned up, and the ; 
down for more, the catch R is firſt 3 e * 
wheel Q, by pulling the cord 7 ; then the handle q Is e 
round backward, which, by the crank un in the piece 5 pulls 4 . 
the frame / between the guides and in which i llides wy 
groove), and ſo diſengages the trundle B from the wheel C: and 10 : 
the heavy hook ß at the end of the rope H deſcends by 22 
weight, and turns back the great wheel F with it's trundle E TY 
the wheel C; and this laſt wheel acts like a fly againſt the wh, = 
and hook g; and ſo hinders it from going down too quick; whit 
the weight X keeps up the gripe U from rubbing againſt the bl 
Y, by means of a cord going from the weight, over the ile, 
to the hook W in the gripe ; ſo that the gripe never touches the 
wheel, unleſs it be pulled down by the handle V. I 
When the crane is to be ſet at work again, for drawing up an 
other burden, the handle 9 is turned half round forwards ; which by 
the crank ꝝ u, raiſes up the frame +, and cauſes the trundle B LE 
hold of the wheel C; and then, by turning the winch A, the 10 
den of goods K is drawn up as before. See Plate 105, fig. 2. 5 
The crank un turns pretty ſtiff in the mortiſe near by and ſlops 
againſt the farther end of it when it has got juſt a little beyond the 
perpendicular ; fo that it can never come bk : ar 


of itſelf : and there. 
fore the trundle B can never come away from the wheel C 


the handle q be turned half round. Fn 

The great rope runs upon rollers in the lever LM, which keeps it 
from bending between the axle at G and the pulley I. This late 
turns upon the axis N by means of the weight O, which is jult ſuf— 
hcient to keep it's end L up to the rope; ſo that, as the great axle 
turns, and the rope coils round it, the lever riſes with the rope, and 
prevents the coilings from going over one another. 

The 1 of this crane may be eſtimated thus: ſuppoſe the 
trundle B to have 13 ſtaves or rounds, and the wheel C to have 78 
ſpur cogs; the trundle E to have 14 ſtaves, and the wheel F 55 
cogs. Then, by multiplying the ſtaves of the trundles, 13 and 14, 
into one another, their product will be 182; and by multiplying 
the cogs of the wheels, 78 and 56, into one another, their product 
will be 4368, and dividing 4368 by 182, the quotient will be 24; 
which ſhews that the winch A makes 24 turns for one turn of the 
wheel F and it's axle G on which the great rope or chain HIH 
winds. So that, if the length or radius of the winch A were onl 
equal to half the diameter of the great axle G, added to half the 
thickneſs of the rope H, the power of the crane would be as 24 to 
I : but the radius of the winch being double the above length, it dou- 
bles the ſaid power, and ſo makes it as 48 to 1: in which caſe, a 
man may raiſe 48 times as much weight by this engine as he could 
do by his natural ſtrength without it, making proper allowance for 
the friction of the working parts: Two men may work at once, 
by having another winch on the oppoſite end of the axis of the trun- 
dle under B; and fo make the power ſtill double. 

If this power be thought greater than what may be generally 
wanted, the wheels may be made with fewer cogs in proportion to 
the ſtaves in the trundles ; and ſo the power may be of whatever de- 
gree is judged to be requiſite, But it the weight be ſo great as will 
require yet more power to raiſe it {ſuppoſe a double quantity), then 
the rope H may be put under a moveable pulley, as 5, and the end 
of it ticd to a hook in the gib at £; which will give a double power 
to the machine, and ſo dalle a double weight hooked to the block of 
the moveable pulley. 

When only ſmall burdens are to be raiſed, this may be quickly 
done by men puſhing the axle G round by the handfpokes ), y, y, y; 
having firſt diſengaged the trundle E from the wheel C: and then 


this wheel will only act as a fly upon the wheel F; and the catch R 


will prevent it's running back, if the men thould inadvertently leave 
off puſhing before the burden be unhooked from B. ; 

Laſtly, when very heavy burdens are to be raiſed, which might 
endanger the breaking of the cogs in the wheel F ; their force againſt 
theſe cogs may be much abated by men puſhing round the hand- 
ſpokes y, y. y, y, whilſt the man at A' turns the winch. 

If the axis GG be placed horizontally, and inſtead of the wheel 
F a larger wheel be fixed to it, which may be turned by men walking 
in it, we ſhall have another kind of crane ; the rope will coll round 
the axle as the wheel turns, and the gib-work is the ſame as in the 
other ſort of crane. Mr. Padmore contrived to prevent the danger 
attending the uſe of this conſtruction, by putting cogs all round the. 
outlide of the wheel, and applying a trundle to turn it; by which 
addition the power is increaſed in the proportion of the number of 
cogs to the number of ſtaves in the trundle : and in order 0 hinder 
it's running back by the force of the weight, ſhould the men within 
it ſip, or leave off walking, he added a ratchet- wheel to the axis 2 
the trundle, like that already deſcribed. Two winches may allo be 
hxed to the ends of the axle, by working which the men mM the 
wheel would be much afliſted. On the axle he likewiſe fad a 

ripe- wheel, ſuch as has been alieady deſcribed, by means ot Which 
de burdens may be let down without the leaſt danger. 

Mr. Ferguſon has contrived and deſcribed a new and ſafe cr, 
with four different powers adapted to different weights. In this 
crane (ſee Plate 105, fig. 3, A repreſents the great wheel, and Pits 
axle, on which the rope C Winds. This rope goes over a pulley 
in the end of the arm vi the gib E, and 9 2 up the weight I Bs 

#* 


| Poop-quarters, &c. 


— * . 


HET OT . 
* uch G is turned round. H is the largeſt trundle, I the next, 

4 K is the axis of the ſmalleſt trundle, which is a * to be hid 
EL. the upright ſupporter L. A trundle is turned by 
from vicw by prig PP ru 1 
he great wheel, and on the axis of this trundle is fixed the ratchet- 
; heel N, into the tecth of which the catch O falls. P is the lever, 
Mins which goes a rope QQ, over a pulley R to the catch; one 
4 of the rope being fixed to the lever, and the other end to the 
yo h. 8 is an elaſtic bar of wood, one end of which is ſcrewed to 
© facts and, from the other end goes a rope (out of fight in the 
f ure) to the further end of the lever, beyond the pin or axis on 
which it turns in the upright ſupporter T. The uſe of this bar is 
to keep up the lever from rubbing againſt the edge of the wheel U, 
and to let the catch keep in the teeth of the ratchet-wheel : but a 
weight hung to the farther end of the lever, would do full as well 
as the elaſtic bar and rope. Fm 

When the lever is pulled down, it lifts the catch out of the ratchet- 
wheel, by means of the rope QQ, and gives the weight F liberty 
to deſcend : but if the lever P be pulled a little farther down than 
what is ſufficient to lift the catch O out of the ratchet-wheel N, it 
will rub againſt the edge of the wheel U, and thereby hinder the too 
quick deſcent of the weight; and will quite ſtop the weight it pulled 
hard. And if the man, who pulls the lever, ſhould happen inadver- 
tently to let it go; the elaſtic bar will ſuddenly pull it up, and the 
catch will fall down and ſtop the machine. : 

W W are two upright rollers, above the axis or upper gudgeon 
of the gib E : their uſe is to let the rope C bend upon them, as the 

ib is turned to either (ide, in order to bring the weight over the 

ace where it is intended to be let down: which ought to be fo 
placed, that if the rope C be ſtretched cloſe by their outmoſt ſides, 
the half thickneſs of the rope may be perpendicularly over the center 
of the upper gudgeon of the gib; for then the length of the rope be- 
tween the pulley in the gib and the axle of the great wheel, will be 
always the ſame, in all poſitions of the gib, and the gib will remain 
in any poſition to which it 1s turned, | 

The powers of this machine may be eaſily calculated: the hori- 
zontal wheel has nincty-ſix cogs, the largeſt trundle twenty-four 
faves, the next largeſt has twelve, and the ſmalleſt has fix. So that 
the largeſt trundle makes four revolutions for one revolution of the 
wheel; the next makes eight; and the ſmalleſt makes ſixteen. 
When a winch is occaſionally put upon the axis of either of theſe 
trundles for turning it, the handle of the winch deſcribes a circle in 
every revolution equal to twice the circumference of the axle of the 
wheel ; ard hens the length of the winch doubles the power 
gained by each trundle. So that if the winch be applied to the axle 
of the largeſt trundle, and turned four times round, the wheel and axle 
will be turned once round, and the power will move throngh eight 
times as much ſpace as the weight riſes through: in which caſe, the 
power will be to the weight as eight to one; 1. e. a man may raiſe 
eight times as much weight by the crane, as he might by his natural 
ſtrength without it. If the ſecond trundle be uſed, the proportion 
of the power to the weight will be as ſixteen to one; and with the 
ſmalleſt trundle, as thirty-two to one. The power may again be 
doubled by drawing up the weight by one of the parts of a dovble 
rope, going under a pulley in the moveable block which is hooked 
to the weight below the arm of the gib ; for then the power will be 
as ſixty- four to one: and by increaling the number of pullies, the 
power will be proportionably increaſed. 

CRANE is the name of a ſouthern conſtellation. See GRrus. 

CRAXE is alſo a popular name for a $1PHON, 

Craxt's Lill, a kind of forceps uſed by ſurgeons. 

CRANE's bill, in botany, the Englith name of the GERANIUM. 

Crane-fly, the father long legs; and tipula terreſtris of authors. 
This creature affords the microſcopic obſerver many curious particu- 
lars; but the moſt remarkable is, the ſurpriſing contraction of the 
muſcular fibres in the legs. 

The inteſtines of this creature are alſo very wonderſul, conſiſting 
of numberleſs veſlels and organs, which may be ſeen as plainly by 
the microſcope, as the bowels of larger animals can by the naked 
eye. The tails both of the male and female are alſo of an amazing 

ructure; the female's ends in a ſharp point, with which ſhe per- 
forates the ground, and depoſits her eggs under the graſs in meadows. 
Cra xf ines, ina ſhip, are lines going from the upper end of the 
{prit-ſail-top-maſt, to the middle of the fore-ſtays ; peeing to keep 
the (prit-ſail-top-maſt upright and ſteady. 
CRAxN E- neck of 4 carriage. See PERCH. 

CRANIOL RIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ſper mia claſs, the flower of which conſiſts of one unequal petal ; the 
pericarpium is coriaceous, ovated, acute on both fides, and bival- 
vular: the fruit is a woody depreſſed nut, acuminated on both ſides, 
and marked with dentated furrows. There are two ſpecies, na- 
tves of Spaniſh America. 

CRANIUM, in anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bones, which 
cover and inclofe the brain and cerebellum ; popularly called the 
SKULL. See Plate 147, fig. 1 and 2. 

RANIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of the echi- 
838 of the genus of the BRISSOIDES. 
5 wor A contrivance in machines, in manner of an elbow, 
ſc 85 a ſquare form; projecting out from an axis, or ſpindle ; and 
eng, by it's rotation, to raiſe and fall the piſtons of engines for 
raiſing Water, or the like. 
for TANK, in ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to be crank-/ided, when, 
on one of a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt or cargo, the cannot bear 
gie 5 re can bear but {mall ſail for ſear of overſctting. 
Rog is laid to be crank by the ground, when her floor is ſo narrow, 
e cannot be brought on ground without danger. 
*ANK 18 alſo an iron brace which ſupports the lanterns on the 
ringing, allo the iron made falt to the Itock of a bell for 
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CRANNY, in the glaſs trade, a round iron, whereon the work- 
2 in the 440 5515 roll the glals, to make the neck of it 
mall. | 
CRAPE, a light tranſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze; made of 
raw ſilk, gummed and twiſted on the mill; woven without croſſing, 
and much uſed in mourning. | | 
Crapes are either craped, 1. e. criſped, or ſmooth : the firſt dou- 
ble, expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the latter lingle, uſed for that 
leſs deep. Note, White is reſerved for young people, or thoſe de- 
voted to virginity. 

CRAPUL.A, a SURFEIT by over-cating and drinking. 

CRASIS AF the Ulead, denotes a due temperament or conſtitution 
of that humour; wherein the ſeveral principles, viz. ſalt and oil, 
whereof it is compoled, are found in their juſt proportion and pu- 
rity : in contradiſtinction to dyſcraſy, which conſiſts in an improper 
mixture of the principles, or an unnatural ſtate of ſome of the in- 
gredients thereof. b 

The word is Greek, page, from 4epavuup, I mix ; ſignifying 
mixture, temperament. | 

CRASIS, in grammar, is a figure, whereby two different letters 
are either contracted into one long letter, or a diphthong. Such, 
e. gr. is cu for oQizs ; yy for che., &c. ru for Tue, KC. 
where z and æ are contracted into i; e and æ into ; and e and gin- 
to #, 

CRASPEDARIA, from :9:277:dov, Fringe; in zoology, a genus 


ot animal-ules, without any viſible limbs or tails : but with an ap- 


parent mouth, and a ſeries of fimbrie round it in the manner of ag. 


[ringe. 


Some ſpecics of craſpeduria are roundiſh, others oval, and others 


cylindrical. 

CRASSAMENT UM, a term uſed by ſome anatomiſts ; the thick, 
red, or ibrous part of the \}!,,d, otherwiſe called cruor ; in contra- 
diſtinction to the ſemun, or aqueous part. 

CRASSE NA, certain ſaline, putrefaCtive, and corroſive parti- 
cles, which produce ulcers and tumors. | 

CRASSIROSTRXA, in zoology, the name of a genus of ſmall 
birds, diſtinguiſhed by the thicknets of their beaks; as the ſparrow, 
greenfinch, and the like. 

CRASSULA, in botany, Hier erpine, live for ever, and baftard 
navel-wort a genus of the pentandria pertagynia Clals, The flower 
conſiſts of five narrow petals, joined at their baſe, but reflexed and 
ſpread open at their brim: in the bottom of the tube are ſituated 
hive neftaria, and five Namina ſituated round theie. At the bottom 
of the tube arc five oblong pointed germina, which, after the flower 
is palt, become five capſules, opening lengthways, and filled with 
ſmall feeds, There are eleven ſpecies. 


CRATCHES, in farriery, a ſwelling on the paſtern under the 


fetlock, and ſometimes under the hoof. 

CRATER, cup, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, in Ptoleiny's catalogue, are ſeven ; in 
Tycho's, eight; in IIevelius's, ten; in the Britannic catalogue, 
thirty-one. 

CRATER, in falconry, denotes a line on which hawks are faſ- 
tened when reclaimed. 

CRATERITES, in natural hiſtory, the nam: of a gem ſaid to 


be extremely hard, and of a middle colour between that ©: he chry- 


ſolite, and of the common yellow amber. This was plainly a fpe- / 


cics of CHRYSOLITE. 


CRATEVA, in botany, a genus of the d:decandria minogynia 
claſs; the garlic pear. The flower hath four oval petals, which are 
narrow at the baſe, and broad at the top. It hath many briſtly ſta- 
mina, which are longer than the petals ; and a long incurved ſtyle, 
upon which fits an oval germen, which afterward becomes a large 
fleſhy globular fruit with one cell, including many kidney-ſhaped 
ſceds. There are two ſpecies, natives of both the Indies. 

CRATICULA, a chemical inſtrument, made of ſquare pieces 
of iron of about a finger's thickneſs, placed ſo as to have half a fin- 
ger's ſpace betwixt them. It is uſed in making of fires to keep up 
the coals. 

The word is Latin, importing a roaſter, or gridiron. 

CRAVANT, in zoology, a name by which Bellonius and ſome 
others have called the BARNACLE, a ſmall ſpecies of wild goole, 
common in winter on the coalts of Lancaſhire. 

CRAVEN, or CRavexr, in Britiſh antiquity, a term of re- 
proach uſed in trials by battle. | 

Coke obſerves, that if the appellant join battle, and cry craven, 
he is to loſe /iberam legem. If the appelled cry crater, he is to br 
hanged. See TI RIAL. 

RAW, crop, or ingiuvies, a part in granivorous forwls whic\. 
ſerves for the immediate reception of the food ; where it remains 
ſome time for maceration, before it be tranſmitted to the ſto- 
mach. 

CRAX, in zoology, the ortyz2metra, or daker-hen, a bird larger 
than the quail, and common in Ireland, and ſome of the northern 
counties of England. | 

CRax, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, a diſtin genus of birds, the diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of which from the reſt of the gaſline is, that 
the feet have cach four toes, and the head 1s ornamented with a kind 
of frathery crown, bending backwards. 

CRAY-fi/b, in zoology, a ſpecies of the $QUILL #. 

Cray-fiſh are found in rivers and freth water; their fleſh is cooling, 
moiſtening, and adapted to nouriſh ſuch as labour under atrophies. 
There are various methods of preparing thele animals; they may 
be either boiled or fried, and then taken out of their ſhells, and 
made up in varicty of diſhes : but no parts of them are eatable ex- 
cept their claws and tails. Preparations and broths of cray-fiſh are 
celebrated not only for a palatable aliment, but alſo for antwering 
lore modicinal intentions, as being of a moiſtening quality, and 
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ſheathing up and cotrecting acrimony. The broth is prepared of 
four or hve crayfiſh, which having their heads cut off, and their in- 
d, are to be bruiſed and boiled in the broth of fleſh 
or poultry, until they become ſufficiently red; after which the li- 
quor is to be {trained off and ſeaſoned, as the caſe may require. 
his broth may be rendered ſtill more medicinal by the addition of 
herbs, ſnails, or other ſubltances ; according to the intention of the 
phylician. Their fleſh is counted beſt in the ſummer months, 
he delicate flavour of theſe fiſh depends in a great meaſure on 
their food. When they have well-taſted food, their fleſh preſerves 
the reliſh of it : but when they feed on other things, they are often 
rendered of no value, by the flavour communicated to their fleſh by 
them. There are great quantities of theſe fiſh in the river Obra, on 
the borders of Sileſia but the pcople find them ſcarce eatable, be- 


- Cauſe of a bitter aromatic flavour, very diſagreeable in food, It has 


been ſince obſerved, that the calamus aromaticus grows in vaſt abun- 
dance on the banks of that river, and that theſe creatures feed ver 
greedily upon it's roots. Theſe have a very remarkable bitterneſs 
mixed with their aromatic flavour, while freſh, which goes off very 
much in the drying; and on comparing the taſte of theſe roots 
with that of the cray-fiſb, there remains no doubt of the one being 
owing to the other. 

CRAYER, a kind of ſmall ſea-veſſel, or ſhip, formerly uſed. 

CRAYON, a name for all coloured ſtones, earths, or other ma- 
tcrials uſed in deſigning and painting in paſtel. 

Crayaus may be made of any colour, and adapted for the faces of 

men, women, landſcapes, clouds, ſun-beams, buildings, and ſha- 
dows, in the following manner: take plaiſter of Paris, or alabaſter 
calcined, and of the colour of which you intend to make your 
crayons, a ſuthcicnt quantity: grind them firſt afunder, and then to- 
gether, and with a little water make them into a anon then roll 
them with your hand upon the grinding-ſtone into long pieces, and 
let them dry moderately in the air: when they are to be uſed, ſcrape 
them to a point like a common pencil. Black ones are made of 
charcoal and black lead. | 

CRAZE-mill, or CRAZ1NG-mzll, is like a griſt-mill to grind corn: 
the tin miners grind their tin in it. 

CREAM, particularly denotes the fat part of the milk that ſwims 
upon the ſurface. 

CREAM of lime, that matter which ſeparates from lime water by 
cryſtallization, during the evaporation of the water ; forming on the 
ſurface a ſemi-tranſparent pellicle, which gradually thickens, till at 
length it ſubſides in the form of ſcales. It is a e earth, 

REAM of tartar, called alſo cryſtals of tartar, in pharmacy, a 
preparation of tartar performed in the following manner : take any 
quantity of crude tartar, boil it in water, till the parts which are 
capable of ſolution be intirely diſſolved: filtre the liquor, whilſt hot, 
through a flannel bag, into an earthen pan, and evaporate till a pel- 
licle appears, then ſet it in a cold place, and ſuffer it to ſtand quiet] 
two or three days; afterwards decant the fluid, and the cryſtals will 
be found adhering to the pan : ſcrape them off, and evaporate the 
fluid as before, and ſet it again to cryſtallize, and repeat the opera- 
tion till all the cryſtals are formed. 

Cream of tartar is a gentle purge ; it attenuates and reſolves tough 
humours, and is good againſt obilruQtions of the viſcera, and in ca- 
cheQic complaints. It is alſo a good adjunct to chalybeate medi- 
cines. 

CREA T, in the manege, an uſher to a riding-maſter : or, a 

ntleman bred in the academy, with intent to make himſelf capa- 
ble of teaching the art of riding the great horſe. 

CREDENTIALS, letters of credit, recommendation, and power, 
eſpecially ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors, or public miniſters, by 
the prince or ſtate that ſends them to' foreign courts. 

REDIBILIT V, a ſpecies or kind of evidence, leſs indeed than 
abſolute certainty or demonſtration, but greater than mere poſſibi- 
lity: it is nearly allied to probability, and ſeems to be a mean be- 
twecn poſſibility and demonſtration. See EVIDENCE. 

CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of merchandize 
or money, on the reputation or probity and ſufficiency of a dealer. 

Credit is either private or public. | 

Every conſiderable trader ought to have ſome eſtate, ſtock or por- 
tion of his own, ſufficient to carry on the traffic he is engaged in: 
they ſhould alſs keep their dealings within the extent of their capital, 
ſo that no diſappointment in their returns may incapacitate them to 
fupport their credit: yet traders of worth and judgment may ſome- 
times lie under the neceſſity of borrowing money for the carrying on 
their buſineſs to the balt advantage; but then the borrower ought to 
be ſo juſt to his own reputation and to his creditors, as to be well 
aſſured that he has ſufficient effects within his power, to pay off his 
obligations in due time; but if the trader ſhould borrow money to 
the extent of his credit, and launch out into trade, ſo as to employ 
it with the freedom as if it was his own proper ſtock, ſuch a way of 
management is very precarious, and may be attended with dangerous 
conſequences. Merchants ought never to purchaſe their goods for 
exportation upon long credit, with intent to diſcharge the debt by 
the return of the ſame goods, for this has an injurious influence up- 
on trade ſeveral ways; and if any merchant has occaſion to make uſe 
of his credit, it ſhould always be for the borrowing of money, but 


never for the buying of goods: nor is the large credit given to whole- 


fale traders a prudential or juſtifiable practice in trade. 
The public credit of a nation is ſaid to run high, when the com- 
modities of that nation find a ready vent, and are fold at a good 
rice, and when dealers may be ſafely truſted with them ; alfo when 
Lo and houſes find ready purchaſers ; and money is to be bor- 
rowed at low intereſt: when pun think it ſafe and advantageous 


to venture large ſtocks in trade; and when notes, mortgages, &c. 
will paſs for money. | | 


þ 
| 


- A 
CKrEpir, letters of, are thoſe given to perſons in whom a mer 


chant, &c. can truſt, to take money of his correſpondent yy 
in caſe he happens to need it. P abroad, 


CREDIT is alſo uſed for the currency which papers ; 
have in the public, or among dealers. d e bills, 

In this ſenſe, credit is ſaid to riſe, when, in negotiating the 
ſhares of a company, they are received and ſold at prices ho 
or the ſtandard of their rt creation. * 

Difſcredit is oppoſed to credit, 
&c. fall below par. 

CREDIT was alſo anciently a right which lords had over their 
vaſſals ; conſiſting in this, that during a certain time they might 
oblige them to lend them money. g 

REDITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of money is due 
either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. : 

The laws of the Twelve Tables, which were the foundation of 
the Roman juriſprudence, allowed the creditor to tear or cut his 
debtor to pieces, in caſe he proved inſolvent. 

CREDULITY, denotes a weakneſs of mind, by reaſon of which 
a perfon yields his aſſent to propoſitions or facts, before he has con- 
ſidered their EVIDENCE. | 

CREEED, Carpo, a ſhort, or ſummary account of the chief 
articles of the Chriſtian faith; thus called from the firſt word 
thereof in Latin, cred», I believe. See SYMBOL. 


* principal of theſe are the Apoſtles', the Athanaſtian, and the 
icene. 

CREED, Apsſiler, is fo called, becauſe for many ages it was 
e to have been framed by the apoſtles before they left Jeru- 

alem. 

This creed is a very ancient compoſition, and upon the whole an 
unexceptionable ſummary of the Chriſtian doctrine, and much ſu- 
perior to compoſitions of a ſimilar kind of later date. It might in 
part have been tranſmitted down from the apoſtles, and afterwards 
gradually enlarged in it's preſent form as occalion required. See 
SYMBOL. 

CREED, 2 is attributed by ſome to Athanaſius, biſhop 
of Alexandria, who lived and wrote in the fourth century; but is 
neither mentioned nor referred to in any of his genuine works; 
no notice is taken of it by writers who immediately fucceed:d 
him. 


It is appointed to be read in the ſervice of the church of England 
thirteen times in the year. 

CKFED, Nieene, was compoſed and eſtabliſhed as a proper ſums 
mary ot the Chriitian faith by the council at Nice, A. D. 325, 
againſt the Arians. 

Thele three ereeds are uſed in the public offices of the church of 
England; and ſubſcription to them is required of the clergy, and 
of diſſenting teachers properly qualified by the Tor ERATION act; 
as the eighth ARTICLE declares, that they may be proved by the 
ſureſt teſtimonies of ſcripture. 


| CREEK, the part of a haven where any thing is landed ſrom the 
ea. 
It is defined by ſome to be a ſhore, or bank, on which the water 
beats, running in a ſmall channel from any part of the ſea. 
CREENGLES, in naval architecture, ſmall ropes ſpliced into 
the bolt-ropes of the ſails of the main-maſt and fore-malt, into 
which the bowling bridles are made faſt; and are alſo to hold by 
when a bonnet is thaken off. 
CREEPER, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 182104, which, 
though very unlike the common KING’ ber both in colonr and 
figure, yet is comprehended under that genus on account of the 
ſtructure of it's feet. : 
This ſmall bird, which is bardly larger than a wren, has like- 
wiſe been called the certhia and certhius, by authors, and in Engliſh 
the ox-eye. WI 
It climbs trees exactly like the woodpecker, in which it is greatly 
aſliſted by the rigidity ot it's tail. . 
CREEPER, in the ſea- language, a ſort of grappel, having a ſhank 
and four hooks or claws, but without flooks ; uſed for recovering 
things that may be caſt over-board. 
CREMASTERS, the name of two muſcles, called alſo ſup 
fares ; they ſerve to raiſe and draw up the teſticles. 
The word comes from the Greek ygeuaw, I ſuſpend. 
CREMATION, in antiquity, is applied to the ancient cere- 
mony of burning the dead, This cuſtom is well known by 209 
prevailed among moſt eaſtern nations, and continued with their de- 
ſcendants after they had peopled the different parts of Europe. 
CRENATED leaves. Sce the article LEAF. Their edges are 
furniſhed with indentions, contiguous to each other, and neither in- 
clining toward the point nor bale, 10 
CRENELLE', embattled, in heraldry, is uſed when any 7 
nourable ordinary is drawn, like the battlements on a wall, to 
fend men from the enemy's ſhot. See Plate 5, Her. jig. 59. * 
CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a magiltrate at Athens, V 
had the inſpection and care of fountains. (ied 
CREODIBA, in old writers, a robbery and murder comm! 1 
in a wood, where the body of the perſon killed was burnt, be 0 
to prevent any diſcovery. The word is faid to be compout 
cruy and diven, i. e. wood-robbers. tom the 
CREOLES, a name given to the families deſcended _ _ 
Spaniards who firſt ſettled at Mexico in America. 2 
much more numerous than the Spaniurds properly ſo calle: lilli 
the Mulattoes, which two other ſpecies of inhabitants they di 
guiſh ; and are excluded from all conſiderable employments- Fre 
CREPANU, in the manege, a chop in a horle's leg, 2 a 
the ſpunges of the ſhoes of one of the hinder feet, Cr0 ing 


en againſt the other. CREPIDE, 


and is uſed where money, bills, 


N E 
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"CREPIDE, among the Romans, a kind of flippers or ſhoes, 


hich were always worn with the pallium, as the calcei Were with 
wn N 


we. Ep ATION, that nos, 2 ſome ſalts make over the 
n CALCINATION 3 called alſo detonation. 
e P1TATION is alſo uſed in 1 for the noiſe made by the 
pieces of bones, when the ſurgeon moves a limb to allure 
melt bs his ear of the 1 A — 3 A 

r of the evident indications of a fracture of bones; 

1 25 it with the greater eaſe to the patient, it is neceſ- 
4 the upper part of the limb be held faſt, while the lower 
is gently moved. The jar of the bones will likewiſe be ſome- 

part i 5 by the hand, when nothing is heard. 

CREPITUS [upi, in natural hiſtory, a kind of fungus, popularly 

- ball. 

11 obſerves, that upon examining the powder thereof 

with x microſcope, he found the ſeeds to be fo many exceeding 
ſmall puff-balls, with round heads, and long, ſharp-pointed ſtalks; 
as if made on purpoſe to prick into the ground. 

The ſeeds become — 2. the eyes, probably by their ſharp 

icking and wounding them. 

CR LPUN IA, in — By tokens left with expoſed children, 

by which they might be afterwards known. "Theſe were of conſi- 
drable value, if the child happened to be nobly born, in order to 
defray part of the expence of it's education. 

CiEPUNDIA alſo denotes the ſwaddling clothes in which children 
were expoſed, becauſe by them they might be known again. See 
ExposING of children. 2 ; 

CREPUSCULUM, in aſtronomy, twilight ; the time from the 
frſt dawn or appearance of the morning, to the riſing of the ſun; 
and again, between the ſetting of the ſun, and the laſt remains of 
N apius derives the word from creperus ; which, he ſays, anciently 
ſignined uncertain, doubtful, q. d. a dubious light. The crepuſ- 
aulum is uſually computed to begin and end when the ſun 1s about 
' eighteen degrees below rs horizon; = then ſtars 4 the ſixth 

nitude diſappear in the morning, and appcar in the evening. 
ko of 1 in the folſticns than in the equinoxes, _ 

longer in an oblique than * a Fight 22 1 
he crepuſcula are occaſione the ſun's rays refracted in our 

* reflected from the particles thereof to the eye. 
For ſuppoſe an —_ in 8 ws 164. fig #1) the 1 ho- 
rizon A B, and the fun under the horizon in ; and let the ra 
SE fall in the atmoſphere below the horizon. Since it paſſes — 
of a rarer into a thicker medium, it will be refracted, and that to- 
wards the perpendicular, i. e. towards the ſemidiameter CIs 
will not, therefore, proceed to T, but touching the earth in D, 
it will fall upon A, the eaſtern part of the ſenſible horizon: nor 
can any other ray beſides A D, of all thoſe refracted in E, arrive 
at A, But now, ſince the particles of the atmoſphere reflect the 
3 8 (ſee Rx r and m _ "ge D 8 C 2 
to CAO; the rays reflected in A will be carried to O, the place 
of the ſpectator; . will therefore ſee the article A wining in 
the ſenſible horizon, and conſequently the beginning of the morn- 
ing crepuſculum, 

* — fare manner might be ſhewn the refraction and reflec- 

| 2 of the ſun's rays in the atmoſphere, in the evening crepuſ- 
eulum, 

Another cauſe of the crepuſculum is aligned by Kepler, viz. the 
luminous matter around on ; which, per ic Ea, the horizon, 
in 12 figure, exhibits the A e in 02 wiſe, as he 
Vould ſhew, owing to the retraction of the atmolphere. 

The ſun's oc Feat atmoſphere, though nes the ſole nor 
principal cauſe of twilight, may lengthen it's duration by illumi- 
_ our air, when the ſun is too low to reach it with it's own 
ight. 

The depth of the ſun below the horizon, at the beginning of the 
morning crepuſculum, or end of the evening one, is determined in 
the ſame manner as the arch of viſion ; viz. by obſerving the mo- 
ment wherein the air firſt begins to ſhine in the morning crepuſculum, 
"= = 3 it ceaſes in the evening; and finding the ſun's 
place for that moment. 

Albazen found it 19%; Tycho, 17%; Rothmannus, 24; Ste- 
venus, 18“; Caſſini, „15; Ricciolus, in the equinox in the 
morning, 169, in the evening 20 30“; in the ſummer ſolitice in 
_ morning 21“ 25˙, in the winter ſolſtice in the morning 

25', | 

We need not wonder at this difference- among aſtronomers, 
ince the cauſe of the crepuſculum is inconſtant : 5 if the ex- 

uw in the git. analy be either more pus, of 3 

n ordinary; the morning crepuſculum will begin ſooner, an 
the evening held longer than pn for the — copious the 
exhalations are, the more rays will they reflect, conſequently the 
more will they thine; and the higher they are, the 3 they 
will be illumined by the ſun. On this account the evening twi- 
4s tis longer than the morning, at the ſame time of the year in 

e ſame place. To this it may be added, that in a denſer air, the 
refraction is greater: and that not only the brightneſs of the at- 
moſphere is variable, but alſo it's height from the earth: and 
Nerefore the twilight is longer in hot weather than in cold, in 

mmer than in winter, and alſo in hot countries than in' cold, 
other circumſtances being the ſame. But the principal differences 
are owing to the different ſituations of places upon the earth, or to 
t n ae of the ſun's place in the heavens. Thus, the twilight 
hae, ger in a parallel ſphere, and ſhorteſt in a right ſphere, and 
. er to places in an oblique ſphere in proportion to their near- 

5 to one of the poles: a circumſtance which affords relief to 

e inhabitants of the more northern countries, in thicir long winter 


1 
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nights. And the twilights are longeſt in all places which have 


north. latitude, when the ſun is in the tropic of Cancer; and io 


thoſe in ſouth latitude, when he is in the tropic of Capricorn. 
The time of the ſhorteſt twilight-is different in different latitudes; 
in England, it is about the beginning of October and of March, 
when the ſun is in the ſigns > and $6* 3 | 

Hence, when the ditterence between the ſun's declination and 
the depth of the equator is leſs than 15®, ſo that the ſun does not 
deſcend more than 18% below the horizon; the crepuſculum will 
continue the whole night. | 

The elevation of the pole PR, (fig. 42,) anl the ſun's declina- 
tion OS, being given ; to find the beginning of the morning cre- 
puſculum, or end of the evening. Since in the triangle PS Z the 
ſeveral ſides are given; viz. P77 the complement of the elevation 
of the pole PR, and PS the complement of the declination O8, 
and S Z the aggregate of the quadrant Z D, and the ſun's depth 
DS; find the angle Z PS, whoſe meaſure is the arch AO. See 
TRIANGLE. 

Convert A O into ſolar time: thus have you the time elapſed 
from the beginning of the morning e greg to noon. 

To find the crepuſculum by the artificial globe; ſee GlokE. Sup- 
poſing the depreſſion of the ſun at which twilight begins or ends 
to be 18?, it is eaſy to determine the height of the atmoſphere. 
Let AEFG (Plate 11, fig. 1,) be the earth, the pointed circle 
ſurrounding it the outward ſurface of the atmoſphere, the height 
of which DB is to be found: let A be the place of an obſerver, h 0 
his ſenſible, H O his rational horizon ; * IK LM be the ſun, 
E NG the ſhadow of the earth, I B a ray from the upper edge of 
the ſun, touching the earth in E, and falling upon the outward 
ſurface of the atmoſphere at B. whence it is reflected to the eye 
of the obferver at A in the line of his ſenſible horizon B A: 
ſince the ſun is larger than the earth, he enlightens a little more 
than a hemiſphere, or that part repreſented by the are EFG 
180% 32', becauſe ECF+ECN = two right angles, and 
E CN is leſs than a right angle by the angle EN C = 16'; con- 
ſequently, the half of E F G or the angle E CS=— go? 16'; and 
therefore taking away O CS the ſun's depreflion == 189, there will 
remain E CO==72* 16'; and as AC Ogg qe, ACE will be 
=17% 44", and DCA, it's half = 8% 52“. Then in the right- 
angled triangle BAC, the angles and one fide AC are known, 
therefore the fide B C may be found. A C being made radius, 
BC will be the ſecant of the angle BCA — 8% f: therefore 
10000000 : 10120948 :: 39671 the miles in the earth's ſemidi- 
ameter : 40151 the diſtance from the center to the outward ſurface 
of the atmoſphere, from which ſubtract the ſemidiameter, and the 
remainder 48 miles will be the height of the atmoſphere. If al- 
lowance of 34 is made for the horizontal fraction, the angle BCA 
will be 8? 18', the ſecant of which is 10105851, whence the height 
of the atmoſphere will be 42 miles. Sce ATMOSPHERE. 


CRESCENT), the new moon, which, as it begins to recede 


from the fun, ſhews a little rim of light, terminating in points, 
called horns, that are ſtill increaſing, till it is in oppolition to the 
ſun, at which time it is full moon. | 

CRESCENT, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a new moon. 

It is uſed either as an honourable bearing, or as the difference to 
diſtinguiſh between older and younger families: this being ge- 
nerally aſſigned to the ſecond fon, and thoſe who deſcend from him. 
The figure of the creſcent is the Turkiſh ſymbol, with it's points 
looking towarcs the top of the chief,, which is it's molt ordinary 
repreſentation, called creſcent montant. 

Creſcents are ſaid to be ads/ed, when their backs are turned to- 
wards each other; a creſcent is ſaid to be inverted, when it's points 
look towards the horizon. Turned creſcents have their points 
looking to the dexter fide of the ſhield ; cornuted creſcents to the 
ſiniſter ſide; and affronted creſcents, contrary to the adiſſed, have 
their points turned to each other. 

CRESCENT is alſo an order of knights, inſtituted by Renatus of 
Anjou, king of Sicily, in 1448; fo called from the badge of this 
order, which was an enamelled creſcent of gold. 

CRESCENT, a term among farriers. "Thus, a horſe is ſaid to 
have creſcents, when that part of the coſſin- bone, which is molt ad- 
vanced, falls down and preſſes the ſole outwards, and the middle of 
the hoof above ſhrinks, and becomes flat, by reaſon of the hollow- 
neſs beneath it. | 

CRESSA, in botany, is a genus of the pentandria digynid claſs, 
with a tive-leaved calyx, a ſaucer-ſhaped corolla, and a two-valved 
capſule, containing a ſingle ſeed. 

CRESSES, in botany, naſturtium. The flower hath a four- 
leaved empalement, and four petals placed like a croſs, with tix 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina, four of which are the ſame length with the 
empalement, two being ſhorter. In the center is ſituated a heart- 
ſhaped germen, which afterwards turns to a heart-ſhaped ſhort cap- 
ſule, with acute borders, having two cells, each containing one or 
two oval ſeeds. There are only three ſpecies cultivated in gardens. 
There is a variety of this, whoſe lower leaves are much curled on 
n and was formerly cultivated in greater plenty than at 

retent. 

g Ir is commonly cultivated in gardens as a fallad herb, and, being 
one of the warm Kinds, is chiefly eſteemed during the winter and 
ſpring. During the winter ſeaſon, it muſt be ſown on a gentle 
hot-bed, covered from the rains and froſts. In the ſpring it mult 
be ſown in warm borders, where it muſt be defended from cold 
winds. When it is intended to continue all the ſummer, it muſt 
be ſown upon ſhady borders, and the ſowing repeated every third 
day, otherwiſe it will be too large for ule, for at that ſeat6n it grows 
very faſt. 


Creſſes are good for the ſcurvy, for which the Dutch commonly 


eat them in May, with bread and butter. 
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A cataplaſm of the leaves with hog's lard cures ſcald heads; 
the ſeed likewiſe helps the ſcurvy and dropſy, ſwelling of the ſpleen, 
and opens obſtructions of the female ſex. 

The herb, but eſpecially the ſeed, are hot and acrimonious; 
whence they are attenuating, abſterſive, and aperitive. 5 

CRESSES, Indian, tropeolum, a genus of plants, ranged by Lin- 
næus among the ofZandria monegynia, and of which there are only 
two ſp: cies. 1. Indian creſs, with leaves, which are almolt divided into 
five lobes, and obtuſe petals to the lowers, called the common, or 
{mall Indian creſs. 2. Indian creſs, with entire leaves, and acute- 
pointed briſtly petals to the flowers, commonly called Indian c. 

Of the firſt ſpecies there are two varieties, one with a deep 

orange- colo red flower, inclining to red, and the other with a pale 
2 flower; it has a trailing herbaceous ſtalk, garniſhed with 
eaves almoſt circular, they are ſmooth and of a greyiſh colour; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon 
long ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are compoſed of five acute-pointed 
petals, the two upper of which are large and rounded ; the three 
under are narrow, their tails join together, and are lengthened into 
a tail two inches long. 


This plant flowers from midſummer till the froſt puts a ſtop to 
it in autumn. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Lima; this has larger 


ſtalks, leaves, and flowers, than the former, the borders of the 
leaves are indented almoſt into lobes, and the petals of the 
flowers are rounded at their points. There are two colours of 
this ſort as in the former, and one with double flowers, which is 
N by cuttings, for it does not produce ſeeds. 

heſe are annual . though they may be continued through the 
winter, if they are kept in pots, and ſheltered in a good green-houſe. 

They are ſometimes propagated by cuttings, but the uſual 
method is to raiſe them from ſeeds ; theſe ſhould be ſown in April, 
in ihe places where they are deligned to remain, which ſhould be 
where the ſtalks may babe ſupport: for they will climb fix or 
eight feet high, when they are trained up, and then their flowers 
make an elegant appearance: but when they trail upon the ground, 
wo ſoon wiiher, and their beauty is intirely loſt. ; 

RESSES, ſciatiaa, (ris, in botany, a genus of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of four unequal petals, vertically oval, obtuſe, 
and patent; the fruit is a little pod ere, roundiſh, and compreſſed, 
ſur164 id by an acute bifid margin on the upper ſide, and con- 
fai:ivg two cells: the ſeed in each cell is ſingle and roundiſh. See 
DITTANDER. 

CREss+s, Spaniſh, vella, in botany, a genus of the {etrandria 
filiqurſa claſs. The empalement of the flower is cylindrical, and 
compoſed of four linear obtuſe leaves, which drop off. The flower 
has tour petals placed in form of a croſs, whoſe tails are the length 
of the empalement, and fix ſtamina of the ſame length, two of 
which are a little ſhorter, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and an 
oval germen, ſupporting a conical ityle, crowned by a ſingle 
fligma. Tho germen afterward turns to a globular capſule with 
two celis, divided by an intermediate partition twice as large as the 


pd, oval, ereQ, ſtretching beyond the capſule, each cell contain- 
ing one ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 


CRESSES, water, ſihmbrium, in botany, a genus of plants, the 


corolla whereef conſiſts of four cruciform, oblong, erecto- patent 
petals, oftentimes leſs than the cup, with a great number of 
ungues : the fruit is a long, crooked, cylindrical pod, conſiſting 
of two valves, and containing two cells: the ſceds are numerous 
and ſmall. 

The young leaves of this plant are 3 eaten in ſpring as 
a ſallad: the whole plant is of an acid taſte, and is a powerful at- 
tenuant and reſolvent. It is recommended as a kind of ſpecific in 
the ſcurvy, and is eaten in large quantities for that intention with 
great ſucceſs. It is good againſt obſtructions in the viſcera, and 
conſequently in jaundices, and many of the chronic diſeaſes. It is 
alſo a powerful diuretic, and promoter of the menſes: the beſt way 
of uſing it is in manner of a ſallad, or by drinking the expreſſed 
juice, which is at preſent much a cuſtom with us in ſpring with 
that of brook-lime, &c. 

There are nine ſpecies, which grow. naturally in ditches and rills 
of water in moſt parts of England. But it may be eaſily cultivated, 
by taking ſome of the plants early in the ſpring, from the places 
of their natural growth; preſcrving the roots as intire as poſſible, 
and planting them into mud, and then letting the water in upon 
them by degrees. When they have taken root, they will ſoon 
flouriſh, and ſpread over a large compaſs of water ; but ſhould not 
be cut the firſt ſeaſon, but ſuffered to run to ſeed, which, falling 
into the water, will furniſh a ſufficient ſupply of plants afterwards. 

Some, through ignorance or avarice, have fold the creeping water 
parſnip for water-crefſes the former being injurious to health, care 
ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh them. he leaves of the water- 
creſſes are roundiſh, almoſt heart-ſhaped, and of a dark green ; 
thoſe of the water-parſnip have oblong lobes ending in points, 
which are of a light green. | 

CREST, in armory, the uppermoſt part of the armour for the 
head, mounting over the helmet in manner of a comb, or tuft of 
a cock, deriving it's name from cri/ta, a cock's comb; it ſerved to 
faſtain the effort of very keen ſcymitars, &c. The creſt was, for 
the moſt part, made of feathers, or the hair of horſe's tails or 
manes. The ſoldiers took great pride in adorning them. 

In moſt of the old tournaments we find the creſt repreſented 
not much unlike thofe on the tops of our head-pieces ; but what- 
ever the common ſoldiers had, thoſe of the officers were uſually 
wrought in gold or ſilver, and the plumes of a larger ſize, quite 
acroſs the helmet; and ſome wore two, three, or four together f 
theſe plumes, 


5 


The creft of the arms of England is a 5 BG? tae 


oy avith an imperial crown; that of Fran 
REST, among Carvers, an imagery or carv 
the head or top of any thing like — Gt. —_— 
CRESTED, in heraldry, is applied to a coc : 
whole creſt is of a different tincture from other parts 
CREsT-fallen, a fault of an horſe, when the upne 
neck, called the creſt, hangs to one ſide : this they cure 
it upright, clipping away the ſpare ſkin, and applyin 
keep it in a proper polition, 8 
CRETIO, in antiquity, a certain number of da 


heir, to conſider whether he would act as heir, or not: 


on paſſant 


ce, a fleur. de. lys. 


2a rdant, 


? 


» to adorn 


by placin 


k, or other bird, 
Pper Part of his 


Plailters to 


ys allowed to an 


time, if he did not act, he was excluded from the eſtate atter which 


CREUX, a French term uſed among artiits, and liter 


Hare a hollow cavity or pit, out of which ſomethin 
cooped or dug: whence it is uſed to ſignify that kind 


ally ſi gni- 


g has been 


: 8 of 
where the lines and figures are cut and formed withi cuiPture 


plane of the plate, or watter engraved ; and thus it 
poſition to relievo, where the lines and fi 
prominent above the face of the matter engraved on. 

CREW, the company of ſailors belon 


other vellel. The failors that are to wor“ 


N 


regulated by the number of laſts it may carry, each lait Maki 0 
ton, The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from forty to fifty laſts, 


ging to a ſhip, 


n the tace or 
ſtands in op- 
gures are emboſſed, and tile 


boat, or 
: are 
. f J 
18 legen 


ſailors and a ſwabber ; from fifty to ſixty laſts, the crew configs of 
eight men and a fwabber, and thus increaſed at the rate of one man 


every ten laſts. 


Engliſh and French crews are uſually ſtronger than Dutch, but al. 


ways 1n about the ſame proportion. 
There are in a ſhip ſeveral particular crews or 
room crew, the carpenter's crew, &c. 


gaNCS ; as the gun- 


CREX, in ornithology, a ſpecies of bird common about the 
Nile, known here by the name of daker-hen, and corn-crake. It's 
beak is moderately long and black, as are alſo it's head and legs; 
it's neck, back, and breaſt are white, but the back a little greyith; 


the wings are black, variegated with white. 


It feeds on inſects, aud 


generally makes a very loud noiſe while on the wing, crying ger, 


crex ; whence it's name. 


CRIB, in the Engliſh ſalt-works, a fort of caſe uſed in ſome 
places inſtead of the drab, to put the ſalt into as it is taken out of 
the boiling pan. Theſe cribs are like hay-racks, wide at the top, 
and tapering to a narrow bottom, with wooden ribs on each {.de, 
placed fo cloſe, that the ſalt cannot ealily fall through them. 

CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, wherein no cards are to be 
thrown out, and the ſet makes ſixty-one; aud as it is an advantage 
to deal, by reaſon of the crib, it is proper to lift tor it; and he that 


has the leaſt card, deals. 


There are only two players at this game, wherein the cards are 
dealt out one by one, the firſt to the dealer's antagoniſt, and the 
next to himſelf; and ſo on, till each has five; the reſt being ſer 


down to view on the table. 


This done, the dealer lays down the two bc:t cards he can for 
his crib; and his antagoniſt lays down the other two, the very 
worlt in his hand, by reaſon the crib is the property of the dealer. 
They next turn up a card from the parcel left after dealing, and 
then count their game thus: any fifteen upon the cards is two; as 
king and five, ten and five, nine and fix, eight and ſeven, &c. A 
pair is alſo two; a pair royal, or three aces, or three kings, &c. 
{ix ; a double pair royal, or four aces, &c. twelve. Sequences of 
three cards, as four, five, and fix, is three; ſequences of four, 
four ; five, five, &c. and the ſame holds of a fluſh. Knave noddy, 


or of the ſuit turned up, is one in hand, and two to tae dealer. » 


If, after the cards for the crib are laid out, you have in your hand 
a nine and two ſixes, that makes fix ; becauſe there are two ſif:eens 
and a pair: and if a fix chance to be turned up, then*you have 
twelve in your hand, viz. the pair royal, and three fifteens. Theſe 


are to be marked with pegs, counters, or otherwiſe. 


If you 


happen to have ſequences, as four, five, or ſix in your hand, and 
ſix to be the turned-up card, they are counted thus: firſt, the 
ſequences in your hand make two; and the ſequences of the four 
and five in your hand, added to the {ix turned up, make other two: 


there are two fifteens, counting firit with the fix in your hand, and . 


then with that turned up. 


This done, the antagoniſt to the dealer plays firſt, ſuppoſe a fix ; 


and if the dealer can make it fifteen, by playing nine, he gains 


two: otherwiſe they play on, and he that reaches thirty-one 
exactly, or comes neareſt under it, gains one. Here too, in playing 
of the cards, you may make pairs, pair-royals, fluſhes, &c. which 


are all counted as above. 


As to the crib, it is the dealer's, who may make as many as he 
can out of them, together with the card turned up ; counting #5 


above: if he can make none, he is ſaid to be bilked. 


Then they play and deal by turns, till the game of ſixty one is up; 
and if either the gameſters reach this before the other is ferty-He, 


this laſt is ſaid to be lurkt, and the other gains a double game. 


CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, the paſling any ſubſtance throu 


oh 


a ſieve or ſearce, in order to ſeparate the finer particles from - 
groſſer, whether the body be dry and reduced to powder, or Moir 


as the pulps of feeds, fruits, or roots. 


CRIBROSUM os, in anatomy, called alſo os ethmaides, and 65 


cribriforme, a bone lituated internally in the fore-part 0 


F the ball 


$ 


of the ſcull. The uſes of it are to be a principal part of the olga 
of ſmelling, and to give a very great extent to the pituitary mem- 


brane in a ſmall compals. 


CRIC, a machine, otherwiſe called a JACK ; which ſce. 


CRICELASIA, a kind of exerciſe among the ancients, 


to be driving the hoop, as is now practiſed by boys. 


be wor 


ſu ppoſed 


15 


\ 
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g ring. and eAzuva, I drive. It was recommended 

f — 8 e pliable, and ſtrengthening weak nerves. 

" ick Tus in zoology, an animal of the mouſe or rat kind, 
CK It's legs are very ſhort, it's back is of the colour of a 

but bargen 2 more rednels, each variegated with three 


„it's ſid 
ks . it's belly is black, and tail long. II is a very 


e creature. | 
boi an Pr 2 . in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
| 5 of the hemiptera claſs, nearly allied to the locuſt kind. The 
inſeets 0! e Linde ate the houſe and field-cricket, and they are 
e — other. The firſt of theſe is ſmaller, and is of a 
_ colour, ſpotted with black. The latter is more than an 
* * and has a great head and very large eyes. The antennæ 
hes ſpecies have no articulations. | ; i 
me are thought to be ruminating animals, and certainly are 
furniſhed with ſeveral different ſtomachs. In medicine, they are 
believed to be diuretic, and leſs dangerous than cantharides ; for 
which intention they are dried and powdered, and given in doſes 
from twelve grains to a ſcruple. The houſe-cricket only flies from 
the light, as many other inſects do; it feeds almoſt on every thing ; 
the males chirp 3 and their monotony, -however diſagreeable to 
ſome people, is pleaſant enough to their own females, for it is 
the voice of love; and it is continual night and day, except in very 
cold weather. They become habituated to hear all kinds of noiſe, 


but the ficld-cricket ĩs very timorous, and chirps only 1a the heat of 
the fineſt days of ſummer. f . 

Ceiekkr, mole, gryllotalpa, mole-cricket, a ſpecies of the gryllus, 
in natural hiſtory, a creature approaching to the locuſt kind, and 
very properly called by this name by Mouttett, as it has much the 
form of the cricket, and makes a noiſe like it in the evening, and 
is, like the mole, continually employed in digging the ground. It 
is an inſect of a very unpleaſant form. It is of the length and 
thickneſs of a man's little finger, and is of a brown colour, which 
is darker in the male than in the female. There are, on each fide 
of the anus, two hairy procelles, reſembling the tails of mice; it's 
belly is compoſed: of eight joints, and is covered with as many 
ſcales, which are of a pale fleſh- colour, and are covered with ſhort 
hair. The back is covered by a pair of pointed wings, along each 
of which there runs a black ſtreak or line. Theſe wings fold any 
way at the creature's pleaſure, and when fully expanded are very 
large. Over theſe lie the antenne ; which are variegated alſo with 
black, and reach about half the length of the wings. It has only 
four legs : the hinder pair are long and fit for hopping; the an- 
terior pair are hort, and furniſhed with a ſort of hands tor digging | 
in the manner of the mole. The breaſt is covered with a cruſta- 
ceous ſubſtance, which is blackiſh, and hairy on the outſide, and 
ſmooth and pale within. The eyes are very bright and black, 
and are very hard, and the mouth is wide, and has two tonfils, and 
teeth in both jaws, This creature lives under ground, and is 
principally found in damp and boggy places. They come out in 
the dutk. of the evening, and make a very loud noiſe of the nature 
of that of the cricket. | 

Mentzelius ſays it is a kind of amphibious creature, and that it 
lives equally well under ground, in the air, or under water; that 
while it is under ground, it does infinite miſchief by burrowing 
under the beds of a garden, and eating the roots of flowers, and 
that in the night it comes out, and taking wing ſettles upon the 
fruit trees, where it does little miſchief ; and all this the author at- 
firms from his own experience, in the gardens which he obſerved. 

This creature is very nice in the conſtruction of it's neſt. This 
is always under ground, and it chooſes a ſolid clay for the purpoſe. 
All it's precautions ſeem to be neceſſary to ſecure it's eggs from 
becoming a prey to a kind of black fly, which conceals itſelf 
under ground. The noiſe of the cricket is variouſly accounted for 
by naturaliſts ; but is moſt probably effected by the play of organs 
in their belly, of a ſingular conſtruction. his is certain, that 
if the head of the animal be taken off, or if it be ſevered in the 
middle, it continues to live, and even to chirp for ſome conſiderable 
time, 

It is remarkable of this creature, that it can move backward as 
faſt as forward, and often does ſo when frighted. 
CRICKET is alſo the name of a manly exerciſe, or game, with 
bats and a ball. 
CRICOARYT/ANOID/EUS, in anatomy, a name given to two 
muſcles of the larynx, called the cricoarytænoides poſticum, and the 
teral ericcarylenoudes ; they ſerve to dilate the glettts. 
CRICOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage of the larynx, called 
alſo the annular cartilage. It occupies the loweſt part by way of 
ale to the reſt of the cartilages ; and to the lower part of it the 
aſpera arteria adheres. 
CRICOPHARINGEIL, muſcles which ariſe from the lower part 
the ſide of the cricoid cartilage. | 
CRICOTHYROIDEUS, in anatomy, one of the five proper 
mulcles of the larynx, which ariſe and terminate it. It ſerves oc- 
canrnaly either to dilate or conſtringe the glottis. 
R, common, an officer in the city of London, to whom, and 
to the ſerjeant at arms, it belongs to ſummon all executors and 
adminiſtrators of freemen to appear, and to bring in inventories 
: the perſonal eſtates of freemen, within two months after their 
deceaſe; who is alſo to have notice of the appraiſements. He is 
alſo to attend the lord-mayor on ſet days, and at the courts held 
weekly 50 the mayor and aldermen. 
R CRIME, a breach or tranſgreſſion of a law, or an action con- 
"ary to the purport of law, either natural or divine, civil or ec- 
celiaſtic ; to which a penalty is annexed. 
© term crime includes in it the idea of a determination and de- 


a formed to do an injury. It is derived from the Latin crimen, of 


Faw, judico, 1 judge. 


With us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed into capital; as treaſon, murder, 
robberies, &c. and common, as perjuries, &c. 
They are again divided into crimes cognizable by the king's 
judges; as thoſe above-mentioned : and ſuch as are only cognizable 
in the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple fornication, &c. 
CRIMINAL law, is that which diſcuſſes the nature of crimes, 
and inflias ſuitable penalties z or, as it is more uſually denominated 
in England, the doctrine of the FLEAS of the crown. » . 
CRIMNOIDES, or CSIMOIDESs, formed of uzavov, bran, in 
medical writers, is uſed for urine with thick ſediments at the 
bottom, like bran. 
CRIMSON, (from the Arabic kermiſs, of kermes, red) is one of 
the ſeven red colours of the dyers. 
The ſtuffs to be dyed in crimſon, after they have been cleared of 
their ſoap, and ſtrongly alumed, are put in a decoction of cochineal, 
each according to it's colour. 
In a leſs durable crimſon by BRA ZIL wood, and for the colour called 
SP demi-crimſon, the root of the MADDER is mixed with co- 
chineal. 
To dye a lively crimſon ; firſt wet the goods well, and for every 
pound of ſtuff, to make the ſuds, uſe two ounces and a half of tem- 
N agua fortis, three ounces and a half of tartar, an ounce and a 
alf of cochineal, and eight ounces of alum. Boil the goods with 
all theſe for half an hour, let them cool, and rince them out. 
To finiſh the dye, boil four ounces of cochineal, three ounces of 
{tarch, three ounces of white wine and tartar, and half an ounce 
of white arſenic together, for a quarter of an hour ; then put in 
the goods, and let them boil for — half an hour, or until they 
have taken the dye well and equally. See DyEING. 
CRINONES, from crinis, hair, in medicine, a ſort of worms, 
ſometimes found under the ſkin, in children; reſembling ſhort 
thick hairs, or briſtles. 
The common way of getting out theſe worms is by the point 
of a needle ; and to prevent their forming there again, the uſual 
cuſtom is to waſh the parts with wine or vinegar, with alum, 
nitre, or common ſalt, or with a ſtrong lixivium of oak aſhes, and 
afterwards anointing them with an ointment of the common 
kind, uſed for ſcorbutic eruptions, with a ſmall mixture of quick- 
ſilver. | 
CRINONIA, a kind of cap, worn by the emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople on ſolemn occaſions. 
CRISIS, from yavw, I judge, in medicine, is uſed in different 
ſenies, buth by the ancient and modern phylicians. With ſome, 
it means frequenily no more than the excretion of any noxious 
ſubſtance from the body. Others take the word for a ſecretion of 
the noxious humours made in a fever. Others, again, uſe it for the 
critical motion itſelf; and Galen defines a ike in fevers to be a 
ſudden and inſtantaneous change, either for the better or tor the 
worſe, productive of recovery or death. 
The doctrine of criſis is very obſcure ; however, the following 
are reckoned the principal ſymptoms of an approaching criſis : a 
ſudden ſtupor, drowſinels, waking, delirium, anxiety, dy{pncea, 
grief, redneſs, titillation, nauſea, heat, thirſt, &c. after digeſtion, 
and about the critical time; and the ſymptoms and effects of a 
preſent criſis are, after the preceding ones, a vomiting, looſeneſs, 
thick ſediment in the urine, bleeding at the noſe, hæmorrhoids, 
ſweat, abſceſſes, puſtules, tumours,, buboes, &c. 

CRISP leaf, among botaniſts, is one folded over and over, at 
the edges, which are always ſerrated, dentated, or lacerated : it is 
otherwiſe called curled. 

CRISTA galli, in conchyliology, the name of a peculiar ſpecies 
of oyſters, called alſo by ſome auris porct, or the the hog's ear- hell. 

CRISTA is allo uſed for a crooked, twiſted, ſpiral eminence in 
the midſt of the fine of the omoplata. 

CrisTA pavonis, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the poinciand. 

CR1STA pavmmis, a name given to the tree, the wood of which is 
uſually called logwookd. 

Cr1STA is a term uſed in ſurgery, for certain præternatural 
excreſcences ariling about the fundament, reſembling cock's-combs. 

CRITERIUM, or CRITERION, formed of ug, I determine, 
a rule or ſtandard, whereby to compare propolitions and opinions, 
in order to diſcover their truth or falſehood. 

CRITHE, in ſurgery, commonly called the ſtye, or ſtithe, is a 
tubercle that grows in different parts of the eye-lids. When it is 
mall, it comes only on the edge of the eye-lids, or very near it, 
between the cilia; but when it is large, it ſpreads towards the 
middle of the lid. The cure of this diſeaſe muſt be varied; ac- 
cording as the crithe is attended with an inflammation, or is hardened 
and concreted. : 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, performed by conſider- 
ing the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in ſacrifice; and the 
meal ſtrewed over the victims to be killed. 

CRITICAL dh and ſymptoms, among phyſicians, are certain 
days and ſymptoms in the courſe of acute diſcaſes, which indicate 
the patient's ſtate, and determine him either to recover or grow 
worſe. A careful obſervation of theſe days is of the greatelt uſe 
towards the cure of diſeaſes, leſt miſchief be done by unſeaſonable 
aſſiſtance from art, as when a phyſician endeavours to expel that 
which is not prepared to be evacuated, or elſe hinder the evacuation 
of ſuch humours, as being ſubdued and concocted, endeavour to 
eſcape by ſome convenient outlet. According as the violence of 

the diſeaſe is more ſwift and flow, the critical days will be more or 
leſs diſtant from each other : thus in fevers which do not exceed 
the ſpace of three weeks, the quaternary or ſeptennary days are cri- 
tical ; and beſides theſe, there are in the two firlt weeks many 
more incidentally critical days, as the third, fifth, fixth, &c. but 


0.53. Vor. I. 


if an acute diſcaſe extends itſelf 7 three weeks, then the qua- 
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ternary days no more take — as critical, but 1 
days are ſo, though the efficacy of theſe laſt is li 
after the fortieth day. See Cxisis. 

CRITICISM, che art of judging with propriety concerning 
any diſcourſe or writing. Though the uſe of the word is ordina- 
rily reſtrained to literary criticiſm, we may diſtinguiſh divers other 
branches of this art; as 1. Philoſophical critzciſm; the art of 
judging of the hypotheſes and opinions of philoſophers. 2. Theo- 
2 criticiſm, the art of judging of explications of doArines of 
faith. 3. Political criticiſm, the art of judging of the means of 
governing, acquiring, and preſerving ſtates. 4. Grammatical cri- 
ticiſm, the art of interpreting the words of an author, &. Lord 
Bacon divides criticiſm, firſt, as it regards the exact I and 
publiſhing of approved authors, by which the honour of ſuch au- 
thors is preſerved, and the neceſſary aſſiſtance afforded to the reader: 

et the miſapplied labours and induſtry of ſome have in this re- 
pect proved bighly prejudicial to learning; ſor many critics have a 
way, when they fall upon any thing they do not underſtand, of 
immediately ſuppoſing a fault in the copy ; and hence it happens 
that the moſt corrected copies are often the leaſt correct. 2. As 
it reſpects the explanation and illuſtration of authors by notes, com- 
ments, collections, &c. But here an ill cuſtom has prevailed, of 
ſkipping over the obſcure paſſages, and expatiating upon ſuch as are 
fulficiently clear; as if the deſign was not ſo much to illuſtrate the 
author, as to take all occaſions of ſhewing their own learning and 
reading, It were therefore to be wiſhed, ſays the noble author, 
that every original writer who treats an obſcure ſubject, would add 
bis own explanation to his work, and thus prevent any wrong in- 
terpretation by the notes of others. 3. There belongs to criticiſm 
a certain conciſe judgment or cenſure of authors publiſhed, and a 
compariſon of them with other writers who have treated the ſame 
ſubje& : in fort, the art of criticiſm, though reckoned by ſome as 
2 diſtinct part of philoſophy, is «a truth nothing elſe than a more 
correct and accurate knowledge in the other parts of it; and a 
readineſs to apply that knowledge upon all occaſions, in order to 
judge well of what relates to theſe ſubjeRs, to explain what is ob- 
ſcure in authors, to ſupply what is defective, and amend what is 
erroneous in manuſcripts or ancient copies, to correct the miſtakes 
of authors and editors in the ſenſe of the words, to reconcile the 
controverſies of the learned, and by theſe means to ſpread a juſter 
knowledge of the beautiful paſſages and ſolid reaſoning of authors, 
among the inquiſitive part of mankind. 

True criticiſm, ſays Dr. Blair, is the application of taſte and of 
good ſenſe to the ſeveral fine arts. The object which it propoſes 
1s, to diſtinguiſh what is beautiful and what is faulty in every per- 
formance 12 particular inſtances to aſcend to general principles; 
and fo to form rules or concluſions concerning the ſeveral kinds of 
beauty in works of genius. 

Mr. Pope gives the following excellent advice and inſtruction to 
thoſe who engage in works of criticiſm and cenſure. 


the ſeptennary 
ewiſe aboliſhed 


But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And july bear a critics noble name, 

Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth; but be diſcreet, 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dullneſs meet. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 

And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame. 
Truſt not yourſelf ; but, your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend——and ev'ry foe. 

Be not the firſt by whom new terms are try'd, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. 

Avoid extremes, and ſhun the faults of ſuch 
Who (till are pleas'd too little or too much. 

At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence ; | 
That always ſhews great pride or little ſenſe. 
"Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, ſure are not the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt : 
Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 
Regard it not, if wit be old or new; | 

But blame the falſe, and value ſtill the true. 
Nor for the ſake of imitation err ; 

Nor chuſe, for learning, to be ſingular. 

Think not your reputation ſafe, becauſe 

Or fools admire, or vulgar give applauſe, 

Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend ; 

His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend, 
Of old thoſe met rewards who could excel, 

And ſuch were prais'd who but endeavour'd well. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abje ways, 
Are mortals urg'd through ſacred luſt of praiſe! 
Ah! ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 

Nor in the critic let the man be loſt. 

Let vice and the prophane your darts engage; 
There point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage. 
Yet ſhun their fault, who, ſcandaloully nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice, 

All ſeems infected that th' infected ſpy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye, 

Be ſilent always when you doubt your ſenſe, 
And ſpeak, tho ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. 
Some poſitive, perſiſting fops, we know, 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 


6 
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_ edged tail, and triangular feet, the 


But you with pleaſure own your err 
And mods _ day a critic — the Jalt, ane: 
"Lis not enough your counſel ſhould be true 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice fallhoods d 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them nor. 1 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence 255 
8 * worlt avarice is that of ſenſe. 
ith mean complacence ne'er betray 

Nor be ſo civil — to prove unjuſt. 8 85 
Fear not the anger of the wile to raiſe; 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof who mer 
Fear mott to tax an honourable fool, 
Whole right it is, uncenſur'd, to be dull. 
"Tis bell ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain 
And charitably let the dull be vain,  * 
Your ſilence there is better than your ſpite, 
For who can rail ſo long as they can write: 
Of cenſutes careleſs be, nor fond of tame, 
Still pleas'd to pralſe, yet not afraid to blam 
Averſe alike to flatter or offend, 
And, as not faultleſs, not too vain to mend. 
But where's the man who counſel can beſtow, 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know. 
Unbials'd or by favour or by ſpite, 
Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, or blindly right; 
Tho' learn'd, well-bred ; and tho' well-bred 
Modeſtly bold, and humanely ſevere ? 
Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhew, 
And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe ; 

leſt with a taſte exact, yet unconhn'd, 
A knowledge both of books and human kind 
Gen'rous converſe ; a ſoul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his ſide. 


CRIZZELLING, is ſaid of a glaſs, which, by reaſon of too 
great a 22 of nitre, tartar, or borax, is ſcabrous or 
on the ſurface. 

This is what was called cri22elling ; but by uſing an Italian white 
pebble, and abating the proportions of the ſalts, the manufacture is 
now carried on with advantage, and the glaſs made with theſe 
ſalts is whiter than the fineſt Venetian, and is ſubject to no faults. 

CROCALLIS, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the ancients 
to a ſtone famous for iz's virtues againſt poiſons and venomous bites. 
All the deſcription Pliny gives of it is, that it was of the {ize and 
ſhape of a cherry. 

CROCARDS, an old name given by the Iriſh to a ſmall coin, 
brought over into that kingdom trom France, and other parts be- 
yond the ſeas, and uttered there for pennies, though not really worth 
ſo muh as a halſpenny. They were a {inal} fort of coin, made of a 
mixture of copper, ſulphur, and a little ſilver. After being for ſome 
time in Ireland and England, they were at length prohibited under 
the penalty of forfeiture of life and effects. 

CROCEUS, in natural hiſtory, is ſaid to be an amphibious animal, 
which 1s neither fiſh nor bird, but both. 

CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds about the top of a 
deer's horns, 


CROCI, among botaniſts, the apices, or ſmall knobs, on the 
of flowers. 
CROCIA, a biſhop's or abbot's cRosteR, or paſtoral ſtaff. 
CROSIAS lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
of the old authors to a ſpecics of agate, of a yellowilh colour. 
CROCINUM, a name given by the ancient phyſicians to a ſort 
of oil of ſaffron. | 
The crecinum was eſteemed heating and narcotic ; whence it was 
1 preſcribed by way of embrocation, or elſe held in the 


noſe in frenſies. It was alſo eſteemed uſeful as a ſuppurative, and 
to cleanſe old ulcers. 


CROCODILE, in zoology, a 


it praiſe, 


S, 


ſincere; 


rough 


to 


ed of lizard, with a two- 


ore ones having five, and the 
hinder only four toes. 


This animal is the largeſt of the lizerd kind, growing to twenty- 


five feet in length, and about the thickneſs of a man's body z ius 


noſe is like that of a hog ; the opening of it's mouth monitroully 
large, reaching even to the ears, and the upper-jaw moving in the 
opening of it, gives it a very terrible aſpect. The teeth are large, 
white, and very numerous, and ſet by one another, like rhe 
teeth of a comb; there are two long teeth in the lower-JaW, 
which paſs into two holes in the upper. Herodotus affirms, that 
the crocodile has no tongue; but he is obſerved to have a fleſhy 
ſubſtance like a tongue, that is fixed to the lower jaw, Whic 

ſerves to turn his meat. The legs ſtand ſideways; and the feet 
are armed with extremely ſharp claws. The length of the tail is 
equal to that of the whole body; the ſkin of the belly is ſoft and 
eaſily wounded, but that of the reſt of the body ſo hard as to be 
impenetrable to ſpears or darts, and is covered with ſtrong prickly 
ſcales. The colour is in ſome a duſky reddiſh yellow, but in mai 
a diſagreeable brown, with a mixture of grey; and even thale 
which, when alive, had much yellowneſs, always acquire this duſky 
colour in dying. : 

It is a native of the torrid zone, frequenting ſalt-water TV 
where it lies concealed among the reeds or ruſhes, until it finds 1 
opportunity to ſeize men or other animals, which it drags intot 
water; always taking this method of drowning them firſt, mo ; 
may afterward ſwallow them without reſiſtance ; it's general os 
however, is filh, The Africans and Indiaus eat it's Heſh, whic 
is white, and has a kind of perfemed flavour. It' 
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It's eggs are about the ſize of a gooſe egg, and it lays fifty of 


| ood, burying them in the ſand, and leaving them for 
ole er ang As ſoon as they are hatched, which takes 
: five or thirty days, the parent takes care of the young, 
ck run with them into the water. The crecodile is found in 
Ge greet rivers; as the Nile, the Niger, the Ganges, and in ſome 
got” was worſhipped by the Egyptians, 

CrocoDiit, ile. One of the greateit curioſities in the foſſile 
world which the late ages have produced, is the ſkeleton of a large 
crocodiles almoſt entire, found in Germany at a great depth near a 

jountainy under ground, bedded in tone. 

"CrxocoviLE, CROCODILUS, in rhetoric, a captious and ſo- 
hiſtical kind of argumentation 3 contrived to ſeduce the unwary, 
and draw them ſpec oully into a ſnare, | ; 

It has it's name, crocodile, from the following occaſion, invented 
by the poets. A poor woman, begging a crocodile that had caught 
her ſon walking by the river-lide, to {pare and reſtore him, was 
anſwered, that he would reſtore him, provided ſhe ſhould give a true 
anſwer to a queſtion he ſhould propole : this queſtion was, Vill [ 
reftore thy ſon, or nt To this the poor woman, ſuſpecting a de- 
ceit, ſorrow fully anſwered, T hou wilt not : and demanded to have 
him reſtored, becauſe ſhe anſwered truly. Thou lyeſt, ſays the 
cracodile: for if I reſtore him, thou halt not anſwered _ I can- 
not therefore reſtore him, without making thy anſwer falſe. 

CROCODILION, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plant echingpus, or globe-thiſtle. 

CROCOMAGMA, in pharmacy, from vg,, ſaffron, and 
yt, a mals of any thing, denotes troches compoſed of ſaffron, 
myrrh, roſes, ſtarch, and gum arabic. 

CROCOTTA, in natural hiſtory, a very fierce and terrible ani- 
mal, produced by copulation between the large hyæna and the 
lioneſs. Sce LEOCROCOTTA. 

CROCUS, ſaffron, in botany, a genus of plants, with narrow 

raſs-like leaves, which have a white line running along the middle: 
the flalk is ſhort and undivided, and bears on t. e top a pur lith 
blue flower, deeply cut into fix ſegments: in the middle of the 
flower ariſes, among the ſtamina, a whitiſh putil, divided at the 
t p into three chives or 1 filaments, the 1 wer par of which 
is {leuder and pale coloured, the upper broader, of a deep orange 
red, and very finely indent:d about the fides: theſe filaments, 
carefully 2 and preſſed together into cakes, are the ſaffron 
of the thops. The plant is perennial, and flowers in autumn: 
the common ſpring crocuſes of our gardens are reckoned by Lin- 
næus to be no other than varieties of it. For the medicinal and 
other virtues of this plant, ſee SAFFRON. i 

They ſhould be planted in holes made with a dibble about 

two inches deep, and at two inches diſtance from each other ; the 


earth being raked over them, they ſhould remain covered about an 


inch deep with it. It the weather is mild, they will in January 
appear above ground, and in February they will be in full flower. 

Crocus, in chemiſtry. The preparations of metals known by 
this name (ſeem to have obtained it from their ſaffron-like colour. 
They are the calxes of metals, conſiſting of their fixed parts ſepa- 
Tated from their ſulphureous. 

The aperient crecus. of iron is thus made. Expoſe a quantity 
of icon filings to the open air in the ſpring, till they are perfectly 
converted into a reddiſh duſt ; or, mix equal quantities of iron 
flings and ſulphur into a paſte, and calcine this over the fire till the 
ſulphur is burnt away; the remaining red powder is called crocus 
martts aperiens cum ſulphure. Both theſe are recommended in ob- 
ſtructions, and may be given in ten grains for a doſe; but the firſt 
is eſteemed the beſt. 

Another, and the beſt way of making crocus martis is; diſſolve 
flings of iron in aqua regia, and let the ſolution ſtand three days 
in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped, thaking it about at times; then evaporate 
the liquor gently, and there will remain the moſt valuable crecus 
martts, or binding ſaffron of iron. 

ROCUS antimonii, or metallsrum, an emetic prepared of anti- 
mony and nitre, thus made: take an equal quantity of each, 
powder them ſeparately, then mixing them well together, throw 
the mixture by wed into a red-hot crucible, where it is to re- 
man till melted thoroughly; this, after being ſeparated from the 
Jeirie, is to be kept for uſe. By boiling this crude crocus, firſt 
reduced to a fine powder in water, and afterwards waſhing it with 
more hot water, til} it comes. off inſipid, is obtained the waſhed 
cracus of antimony ; for the virtues of which, ſee ANTIMONY. 

Crocus [ndicus, in the materia medica, the ſame with curcuma 
or tumeric root of the ſhops. 


CROFT, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling-houſe,” and in- 
Cloſed for paſture or arable land, or any other particular uſe. 
CROISADE, Cxvsapt, or CRUSADO, a name given to the 
expeditions of the Chriſtians againſt the infidels, for the conqueſt 
ee ſo called becauſe thoſe Who engaged in the under- 
dards wore a croſs on their cloaths, and bore one on their ſtan- 
a This expedition was alſo called the Holy War, to which people 
Oked mn great numbers out of devotion, the pope's bulls, and the 
Kaen ns of the prieſts of thoſe days, making it a point of con- 
N 2. Nor need we wonder at the multitude who flocked to the 
OY or the croſs, when we conſider the natural operation of 
quired hey , and the numberleſs privileges which the crufadexs ac- 
8 , as exemptions from profecutions for debt, from 
t bir ; Tow? a | lor monc);, and from taxes; the power ot alienating 
ware unhont conſent of their lord, the protection of St. 
en ummumities of ecclefiattics, and the plenary remiſſion of 


hole who engaged to go on this ſervice, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


* 


„* 


Anvleſey. 


by criſſes of different colours, worn on their cloaths ; ordered, it is 
ſaid, by the council of Clermont; and were thence called criſes, or 
croſs-bearers; of whom, contemporary authors tell us; there 'wefe 
ſix millions: the Engliſh wore them white; the French, red 
ac Flemiſh; green; the Germans; black; and the Italians, 
yellow. | | | | 

From this enterpriſe, ſ-veral orders of knighthood took their 
riſe. "They reckon eight creiſades for the conqueſt of the holy 
land; the firſt began in the year 1095, at the ſolicitation of the 
Greek emperor, and the patriarch ot Jerufalem; Towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century, under the pontificate of Innocent, 
there was allo a croiſade undertaken againſt the Albigenſes, who 
were become more powerful in Languedoc; &c. as well as formi- 
dable to the intereſts of popery. | 

CROISIERS, Crucicer1, or cryſs-bearers, a religious order; 
or congregation of regular canons, ſo called. 

There are three orders which have, or do ſtill bear this name; 
0. in Italy; another in the Low Countries; and a third in Bo- 

emin; 

The firſt pretend to be derived from St. Clet; and add; that St. 
Quiriacus the Jew, who ſhewed St. Helena the place of the 'true 
crols, and was afterwards converted, reformed them. All we 
know for certain is, that they ſubliſted in Italy before Alexander 
III. mounted the throne : for that pontiff, flying from Frederic 
Barbaroſſa, found an aſylum in the monaſteries of the croiſiers, which 
he afterwards, in 1169, took under his protection, giving them the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, &c. | | 

They were confirmed by Pius V. but the diſcipline being much 
relaxed, they were ſuppreſſed in 1656, by Alexander VII. 

Matt. Paris ſays, that the croiſiers, bearing ſtaffs with croſſes at 
the end, came into Engiand in 1244, and preſented themſelves be- 
fore a ſynod held by the biſhop of Rocheſter, demanding to be ad- 
mitted. "They were here called crouched friars. 

CROISSANTE, in _— Croix creifſante is a croſs creſ- 
cented; that is, having a creſcent, or halt-moon fixed on each 
end thereof, | 

CROM LECHE, in Britiſh antiquity, derived, according to 
the conjeQure of Mr. Rowlands, from the Hebrew carem-luach, a 
devoted ſtone or altar, are huge, broad, flat ſtones, railed upon 
other (tones ſet up on end for that purpoſe. They are common in 


CRONIUS, in chronology, the ancient name of the Athenian 
month HEeCca TOMBEON, which was the firſt of their year, and an- 
\ ered to the latter part of our June, and beginning of July. 

There were fealts called crantenes, celebrated at Athens in this 
month, in honour of Saturn, anſwering to the Saturnalia of the 
Romans. 


CROOTES, a mealy, white, ſoft ſtone, matted with ore, found 
in the lcad- mines at Mendip. 

CROPPER, in ornithology, a ſpecies of pigeon, ſo called from 
it's large crop, or bag of wind, which it carries under it's beak, 
and can, at pleaſure, either raiſe or depreſs. They are thick- 


| bodied, and thort ; their legs are alſo thick and ſhort, and are fea- 


thered down to the feet; the feathers on the thighs hang looſe, 
and their legs ſtand wide; they are gravel-eyed, and are generally 
very bad feeders. Thefe pigeons are of all colours; and thoſe 
who are careful of them, generally take them away from theic 


proper parent, while young, and breed them under the females of 
other ſpecies. 


CROSETTES, in architecture, the returns in the corners of 
chambranles, or door-caſes, or window- frames; called alſo ears, 
elbows, ancones, &c. | 

CROSIER, ſhepherd's crook, 4 ſymbol of paſtoral authority, 
conſiſting of a gold or ſilver ſtaff, crooked at top, carried occaſion- 
ally before biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when they give 
ſolemn benediCtion. 
expreſſed in the verſe: 


Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles : 
The crooked part the gentle draws, the pointed pierces rebels. 


The cuſtom of bearing a paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is very an- 
cient, being inſtituted in the year 500. Regular abbots are allowed 
to officiate with a mitre and cer. Among the Greeks, none but 
a patriarch had a right to the crſier. See it's form in Plate g, fig. 


122. 


CROSIER, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
in the form of a crols, ſerving thoſe who ſail in ſouth latitudes to 
find the antarctic pole. 

CROSS, crux, a fort of inſtrument compoſed of two pieces of 
wood, traverſing and cutting each other, ordinarily, at right angles. 

The croſs was uſed amongſt the ancients as a punithment for 
maleſactors and ſlaves; and was planted at ſeveral places in terrorem, 
as our gallows, &c. : 

Ancient and medern critics are exceedingly divided as to the 
manner wherein the puniſhment of the croſs was inflicted. The 


moſt uſual method, however, was, to nail the criminal's hands and 


feet to this machine, in an erect poſture; which ſcems confirmed 
by the paſſage in Pſalm xxii. 16, © they pierced my hands and my 
feet,” alluding to the death of Jeſus Chriſt. There are alſo in- 
ſtances of criminals ſo nailed with their heads downwards. 

CrosSEs were in former times erected on the tops of houſes, by 
which tenants pretended to claim the privileges of the Templars 
Hoſpitallers, to defend themſelves againſt their rightful lord. 
This was condemned by ſtat. W. II. Cres are forbid to be 
brought into England, on pain of a præmunire, &c. 

Cross, invention of the, a feſtival obſerved on May g, by the 
Latin church, in memory of the empreſe Helena's (the mother of 


Conſtantine) finding the true croſs of Chriſt on mount Calvary, | 
* 


where 


At one end it is crooked, at the other pointed; 
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where ſhe erected a church for the preſervation of a part of it, the 
reſt being brought to Rome. 

Cxoss, exaltation of the, a grand feſtival, ſolemnized on Sept. 14, 
in commemoration of Ran reſtoring to mount Calvary the 
true croſs, that had been carried off by Coſrhoes, king of Perſia, 
upon his taking the city of Jeruſalem from the emperor Phocas. 

The adoration of the croſs appears to have been practiſed in the 
ancient church. St. Helena, it is true, profeſſed to adore in the 
wood, not the wood itſelf, but him that had been nailed to the 
croſs, ſince the adoration of the wood had been direct idolatry and 
heatheniſm. With ſuch modifications ſome proteſtants have been 
induced to admit the adoration of the croſs, which the Roman 
catholics are _ chargeable with in their practice. Imbert, the 
good prior of Gaſcony, was ſeverely proſecuted in 1683, for telling 
the people, that in the ceremony of adoring the croſs, practiſed in 
that church on Good Friday, they were not to adore the wood, but 
Chriſt, who was crucified on it. The curate of the pariſh told 
them the contrary : * it was the wood! the wood! they were to 
adore.” Imbert replied, © it was Chriſt, not the wood ;”* for 
which he was cited be{ore the archbithop of Bourdeaux, ſuſpended 
from his functions, and even threatened with chains and perpetual 
impriſonment. It little availed him to cite the biſhop of Meaux's 
diſtinction: it was anſwered, that the church allowed it not. 


Cross-bearer, cruciger, in the Romiſh church, the chaplain of 


an archbiſhop, or primate, who bears a croſs before him on ſo- 
lemn occaſions. The pope has the croſs borne before him every 
where. A prelate bears a ſingle croſs, a patriarch a double croſs, 
and the pope a triple one on their arms. 

Cross-bearers alſo denote certain officers of the inquiſition, who 
make a vow before the inquilition, or their vicars, to defend the 
catholic faith, though with the loſs of fortune and life. They pro- 
vide the inquiſition with neceſſaries. 

Cxoss, pectoral, is a croſs of gold or filver, or other precious 
materials, often enriched with diamonds, which the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, &c. and regular abbeſſes, wore hanging from the neck. 

CRoss, order of the, or CROISADE, an order of ladies, inſtituted 
in 1668, by the empreſs Eleonora de Gonzagua, wife of the em- 
peror Leopold, on occaſion of the miraculous recovery of a little 
golden cr2js, wherein were incloſed two pieces of the true croſs, 
out of the aſhes of a part of the palace that had been burnt down; 
though the fire conſumed the caſe wherein it was incloſed, and 
melted the cryſtal, it appears that the wood had not received the leaſt 
damage. d 

Cxoss, maids of the, a community of young women, inſtituted 
in 1265, at Roye, in Picardy, and ſince diſperſed to Paris, &c. 
They inſtruct young perſons of their own ſex; fome take the 
yows ; others retain their liberty. 

Cross, judgment of the, a cuſtom in France, at the beginning 
of the ninth century, of giving judgment in favour of one of two 
contending parties, who held his arms for the longeſt time lifted up 
to a Crs. 

Hot. in botany, the arrangement of the petals of certain 
flowers. See CRUCIFORM. x 

Cross, in coins, a name given to the face, or right ſide, the other 
being called the pile, or reverſe. 

Cross, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordinary compoſed 
of fourfold lines; whereof two are perpendicular, and the other 
two tranſverſe ; for ſo we muſt conceive of them, though they be 
not drawn throughout, but meet by couples, in four right angles, 
near the feſs-point of the eſcutcheon. See the article ORD1- 
NARY. 

The content of a croſs is not always the ſame : for when it is 
not charged, cantoned, nor accompanied, it has only the fifth 
part of the field ; but if it be charged, it muſt contain the third 
part thereof. : 

This bearing was firſt beſtowed on ſuch as had performed, or at 
leaſt undertaken ſome ſervice” for Chriſt, and the Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion; and is held, by divers, the moſt honourable charge in all 
heraldry, What * it into ſuch frequent uſe, was the ancient 
expeditions into the Holy Land; and the holy war pilgrims, after 
their pilgrimage, taking the c for their cognizance; and the en- 
ſign of that war being the croſs. 

In thoſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. Andrew's 
croſs ; the French a croſs argent; the Engliſh a croſs or; the Ger- 
mans ſable; the Italians, azure; the Spaniards, gules. 

St. George's croſs, or the red croſs, in a field argent, is now the 
ſtandard of England; that faint being the reputed patron of this 
nation. Sec Syſtem of HERALDRY. | 

CRrossEs, in mining, are two nicks cut on the ſuperficies of the 
earth, thus +, which the miners make when they take the ground, 
to dig lor ore. This croſs you the miners three days liberty to 
make, and ſet pn ſtones. many of theſe craſſes as the miner 
makes, ſo many mears of ground he may have in the vein, if he 
ſet on ſtones within three days after making his 7 or croſſes. 
But if he make but one croſs, and a ſtander-by makes the ſecond, 
and a ſtranger makes the third, every one is ſerved with the next 

mear, according as they have, firſt or laſt, ſooner or later, made 
their cr9ſs, or * upon the ground. 


Cnxoss, in ſurveying, is an inſtrument conſiſting of a braſs 


circle, divided ,into four equal parts, by two lines cutting each 
other in the center: at each extremity of either line is fixed a 
ſight, perpendicular over the lines; with holes below cach {lit, for 
the better diſcovery of diſtant objects. The croſs is mounted on a 
ſtaff, or ſtand, for uſe. Sometimes, inſtead of four ſights there are 
eight. The ſurveying cr2s is but little known or uſed among us: 
abroad it is of more account. The manner of applying it is as 
tollows: | 
2 


4 


Suppoſe the field ABC D (Plate 131, fig. 9,) re 1 
ſurveyed : plant poles at all the angles; meaſure the l 1 1. 
and the perpendiculars let fall from the angles to the ins AC, 
down the dimenhons of each. Now, to Rnd the poi F. War 
poles at pleaſure in the line A C, and at the foot of * 4 Plant 
in the lame line, in ſuch manner, as that through two f 8 
poſite ſights you _ obſerve two of the ſtaves; and thy =Y 
other two, the ſtaff E. If in this ſtation E be not viſible 2 _ 
the inſtrument backwards or forwards, till the lines A F EF one 
a right angle in F; by which means, the plot of the trian le Vr 
will be had. After the ſame manner is the point H 2 * 
the perpendicular D H falls; whoſe length, together wi ** 
of H F, is meaſured, to have the plot of the trapezium EFF * 

Again, meaſure HC, making a right angle with H D, and t. 
plot of the triangle D H C will be had. All that now rc = 
is to find the point G, where the perpendicular B G falls: _ 
being found after the ſame manner as the reſt, we have the by 7 
the whole held A, B, C, D, E. The area whereof is had b er 4 
the triangles and trapezium together. J adding 

C r ſhat, in the military art, a round ſhot 
with a bar of iron put through it, coming out at both ends if 
eight inches, It is of good uſe in fight, tor 7 It 
—_ ſail-, &c. - 7 wan. Lava, ouling 

CRros8-bill, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of the Lox 
bird remarkable for it's beak, which is hooked both wa 
the points crolling one another, 
_ is very deſtructive in orchards. 

*/, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is uſed for the name 
of birds of the paſſeres kind; the diſtinguiſhing N which 
are, that the tongue is plain, equal, and whole; the beak lar 
thick, and ſh:;'t, and crooked Fra, convex both ways. The — 
thranſftes, bxia, or creſe-bill, &c. are of this genus. 

This bird is about the ſize of the green-finch, and much of the 
ſame ſhape. It's beak is very hard, thick, ſtroag, and black ; and 
contrary to the cuſtom of mature in all other birds, both parts of it 
are crooked, and that contrary ways : the upper chap being bent a 
point downwards, and the lower one hooked and brought upwards 
to one as many, ſo that the ends ſtand acroſs. They do not always 
obſcrve the ſame fide of falling over; the upper one ſometimes 
ing on the right, ſometimes on the left fide of the under. Orc 
would think this croſs {ſtructure of the beak but a bad one for fecd- 
ing with, yet the bird is very voracious; it feeds on ſeeds, which 
it picks up with great dexterity; in particular, it is fond of the 
kervels of the apple, and to get at them, ſplits an apple, in two 
with one ſtroke of it's oddly-faſhioned beak, by which it does in- 
finite miſchief in orchards. It is common in Germany, Sweden, 
and ſome other countries, and ſometimes in autumn comes over 
to us in vaſt abundance, doing great miſchief to the orchards in 
the welt of England, It ſings very ſweetly, and, as it is ſaid, only 
in winter, See Plate 33. 

Cxro8s-6i/}, in chancery-law, is an original bill, by which the 
defendant prays relief againſt the plaintiff. 

CROSS 1 a deed, &c. inſtead of a ſignature, is derived from the 
Saxon practice of athxing the ſign of the croſs, whether they could 
write, or not. 

Cross-graimed, in joinery, Timber is ſaid to be croſs-grained, 
when a bough, or ſome branch, thoots out on a part of the 
trunk of the tree; for the grain of the branch ſhooting forward, 
runs acroſs that of the trunk; and if it be in wood woll- grown, it 
will ſcarce be perceived, except in working. 

CROss-jack, in a ſhip, a yard flung at the upper end of the mizen 
maſt, without an halliards or ties, and uſed to ſpread or hale on 
the mizen top-ſail ſheets, 

Cross-multiplication, a method of multiplying fect and inches 
by feet and inches, or the like; fo called, * the numbers are 
multiplicd croſs-wiſe. See MULTIPLICATION. 

Cross-prece, in ſhip-building, a rail of timber, extended over 
Bu windiaſs ef a merchant-ſhip, from the knight-heads to the 

eltry. 

CRross-7iming, in huſbandry, a method of harrowing land, con- 
liſting in drawing the harrow up the interval it went down before, 
and down that which it was drawn up. 
 CRoss-/rees, in a ſhip, four pieces of timber, bolted and let 
into one another, at the head of the maſt. Their uſe is, to keep 
and bear the head-maſt up; for the foot of the top-maſt is always 
faſtened into them, ſo that they bear all the ſtreſs. 

Cross-7ree yard, is a yard ſtanding ſquare, juſt under the mizen- 
top; and to it the mizen-top is faſtened below. 

Cross-wort, in botany, cruciata, a genus of plants, whoſe 


„or great bullet, 


IA, a ſmall 


YS, and h 
It feeds on the kernels of fruits 


flowers and fruit wholly agree with thoſe of the aparine, but the 


leaves grow in form of ſtars round the ſtalks, and are only four at 
a joint. It is a ſpecies of VALANTIA. 

A decoction of this plant in wine has been recommended as 2 
very excellent vulnerary and detergent: it is faid to be of great 
eflicacy in attenuating and expectorating tough humours. : 

CROSSE, a name given by the Africans to a kind of fruit 
common among them, and very much reſembling our hazel-nut, 
— that the ſhell is not ſo hard. 

CROSSELET, a little or diminutive croſs, uſed in heraldry» 
where the ſhicld is frequently ſeen covered with croſſelets ; alſo ſeſſes 
an other honourable ordinaries, charged or accompanied with 
cr-ſſelets. Croiles frequently terminate in crs/ſelets, as in Plate 5 


84. : 
FE OTALARIA, in botany, a genus of the diade/phia decandrid 
claſs, whoſe flower is of the butterfly kind ; the ſtandard is cor- 
dated, acute, large, and depreſſed at the ſides; the wings are 03 
and half the length of the ſtandard; the keel is pointed, _ 


I 


C R G 
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Wi : the root is a ſhort turgid pod, conſiſting of 
long Fr e two valves; the ſeed is either one or two, 
er of and kidney-ſhaped. 
globe 01 "1 OPHORUS anguis, in zoology, the rattle-ſnake. It 
is 90 the name of a very remarkable ſpecies of ſerpent, more uſually 

lo. 

oe Ron inſtrument of military muſic, firſt introduced 

— Turks into the army. It has only one tone; but it's effect 
b * time, may be diſtinctly heard through the noiſe of torty 
3 * reſembles the crolalum, and is the ſame with the an- 
cent ALUM, an ancient kind of ca/tagnetta, or muſical in- 
ftrument, found on medals, in the hands of the pricſts of 
—— differed from the rum; though authors frequently 
confound the tw. It conlitted of two little braſs plates, or rods, 
which were {ſhaken in the hand, and in ſtriking againſt each other 
00 T Al. vs RIA, in antiquity, a kind of morice dancers, 
admitted to entertainments in order to divert the company with 
their dancing, and pla ing on the crotalum. ; 

CROTAPHIC artery, 1s uſed by medical writers, to denote the 
tendon of the muſcle, called crotaphites, or eimparalis. : 

CROTAPHITES, in anatomy, a muſcle of the lower jaw, 
ſerving to draw it upwards. It's hbres ſpring from the bones ot 
the torchcad, the ſinciput, ſphenoides, and temporale, which meeting, 
and as it were entering under the os jug.zle, whence allo this 
muſcle receives ſome fibres, proceed to the proceſſus corone, into which 
they are inſerted. 

GROTAPHIUM, a term uſed by ſome authors for the HEA D- 


4 re HES, in naval architecture, certain crooked timbers in 
the after - hold, on which to torm the narrower parts of a ſhip as ſhe 
approaches to the ſtern, . ö : 
CROTCHES are alſo certain crooked pieces of wood or iron, 
fixed in different places of the ſhip, to ſupport the ſpare maſts, 
yards, &c. : 
CROTCHE T, one of the notes or characters in muſic. See 
CHARACTER. | 
CxorchErs, in printing, are marks for incloſing a word or 
ſentence, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the work : they are gene- 
rally ot the following form J. ; 
GROTON, in botany, a genus of plants of the mancecra poly- 
andria claſs; the male flowers of which, rag - leſs than the female 
flowers, cop ſiſt of five 2 obtuſe petals, ſcarce larger than the 
cup; the petals of the female flower are the ſame as in the male; 
the fruit is a roundiſh capſule with three cells, each cell having two 
valves; the feeds are ſolitary; large, and ovated. There are nine 
ſpecies, natives of the Welt Indies and ſouth of France. 
CROUP, ſuffecatio ftridula, in medicine, is a diſcaſe in the 
trachea arteria, by no ancient author taken notice of, and little 
known by the preſent age. It ſeems to be of the convullive, 
althmatic kind, and firſt appeared in the neighbourhood of Wooler, 
in Northumberland, in the ſpring of the year 1755. It chiefly 
attacks children from infancy to 10 or 12 years of age, and ge- 
rerally ſuch as are moſt robuſt and healthy. a 
In the beginning, this diſeaſe is commonly taken for a ſlight 
cold, being attended with a gentle cough and ſome difficulty of 
breathing. Theſe ſymptoms continue to appear alternately for 
two or three days, but increaſe conſiderably at night, frequently 
with a ſudden ſtarting in the ſleep, as if the child was choaked : 
in the morning theſe ſymptoms are more mild, but return in the 
evening with greater violence than on the preceding day. During 
this ſtage of the diſeaſe, there is little or no fever, the pulſe rather 
8 than ordinary, and the child's appetite the ſame as when in 
calth. 
About the third or fourth day, the ſymptoms increaſe with great 
violence, the cough and hoarſeneſs (which before were gentle) are 
now very bad, and attended with a hollow, ee noiſe, re- 
ſembling the barking of a dog. This ſound of the cough is pecu- 
liar to this diſeaſe, and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other 
coughs, from the beginning of the diſtemper, which is always 
accompanied with a ſqueaking voice, and a very difficult reſpi- 
ration. The abdominal and intercoſtal muſcles are ſtrongly agi- 
tated with convulſive attractions which feem to terminate in 
0 throat, although the child ſeldom has any difficulty in deglu- 
tlon, 
The flartings are now very frequent, and the child is in og, o 
of luffocation, having frequently a vain attempt to expectorate, tor 
nothing comes up but a thin phlegm from the ſalival glands. In 
theſe ſtrong efforts to pit, they have been ſeen to hawk up a thin 
membrane, like the internal coat of the trachea arteria. Some- 
umes, upon preſſing the throat, the child complains of a little pain. 
About the fourth, fifth, or ſixth, and ſometimes the ſeventh day, 
cold clammy ſweats break out with an aggravation of all the 
ſym toms, which prove mortal, often very unexpectedly, as the 
child continues ſenſible to the laſt moment. The above period 
a generally the time this diſeaſe continues; yet, in ſome inſtances, 
all the ymptoms are quicker; and, on the contrary, it will 
2 for a fortuight or three weeks; but this ſeldom hap- 
ns. 


The followin 


ueceſs. In plethoric habits it may be neceſſary to take away a 


little blood, eſpecially When the pulſe is full. eee 
this diſeaſe has an inflammatory appearance, yet neither repeate 


av, nor any other copious evacuations will anſwer; for it 
gs nown, that in nervous diſcaſes, ſpaſmodic ſtrictures will 
en oc 


caſion a ſpurious plethory. And when thefe ſtrictures are 
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g method of cure has been followed with very good 


| 


releaſed, the inflammatory ſymptoms always diſappear. It will be 
a proper endeavour, to procure a free and gentle perſpiration ; to pro- 
mote which, the ſooner the patient is confined to bed the better, 
after being put into the warm bath as high as conveniently can be 
done; and apply to the throat a cataplaſm ex theriac. venet. et all. 
after which a ſolution of aff. fetid. with a ſmall quantity of 
tart. emet. or the following mixture, which often removes the 
diſeaſe itſelf. | 

R Ali 5 i, acet. diflillat. I i, ag. font. I viij, contunde ſenſim affun- 
dends aquas et adde mellis S iij, coque parum et cola. Of this give two or 
three table ſpoonluis every two or three hours, or oftner. Glyſters 
may be given of the ſolution of aff. fetid. The breaſt, ſides, and 
belly ſhould be frequently rubbed with the following liniment, 
R Camphor. 3 i, ol. dulc. I tj, ol. ſuccin. laud. liquid. ana 3 i, m. f. 
embroc. Fomentations ex abſynth, valerian. alij et aff. fetid. ought 
often to be applied to the breait and ſides. And the ſame cata- 
plaſms, as mentioned above for the throat, may be applied to the 
foles of the feet. Surpriſing effects have attended this method, 
even when the diſeaſe has been far advanced. Bliſters are of no 


ſervice in this diſeaſe ; nor have they any good effects in ſpaſmodic 
caſes in general. | 

CROUP of a horſe, in the manege, the extremity of the reins 
above the hips. It thould be large and round, ſo that the tops of 
ihe two haunch bones be not within vie ww of, each other. It ſhould 
have it's compaſs from the haunch bones to the very dock, or onſet 
of the tail ; and ſhould be divided into two by a channel, or hollow, 
all along to the neck. A rocking croup is when a horſe's fore- 
2 go right, but his croup {wings from fide to ſide ; when 

uch a horſe trots, one of the haunch bones will fall, and the 
other riſe like the beams ot a balance; a ſign that he will not be 
very vigorous. 

CR UPADE, in the manege, a leap higher than the curvet, 
wherein the fore and hind parts of the horſe keep an equal height; 
his legs being truſſed under his belly, without ſtretching them out, 
or ſhewing his thoes. 

CROU TE, four croute, or KROUTE, called alſo by the Germans 
ſauer kraut, or ſauer hahl, ſour herb or cabbage. As this prepa- 
ration of CABBAGE has been found of ſovereign efficacy as a 
preſervative in long voyages from the ſea-ſcurvy, it may not be un- 
acceptable to give a conciſe account of the proceſs for making it, 
according to the information communicated by an ingenious German 
gentleman. 

The ſoundeſt and moſt ſolid cabbages are ſelected for this uſe, 
and cut very ſmall, commonly with an inſtrument made for this 
purpoſe ; not unlike the plane which is uſed in this country for 
tlicing cucumbers. A knife is uſed, when the preparation is made 
with greater nicety. The cabbage thus minced is put into a barrel 
in layers, hand high, and over each is ſtrewed a handful of ſalt 
and carraway feeds; in this manner it is rammed down with a 
rammer, ſtratum ſuper flratum, till the barrel be full; when a 
cover is put over it, and preſſed down with a heavy weight, 
After ſtanding for ſome time in this ſtate, it begins to ferment; 
and it is not till the fermentation is entirely ſubſided, that the 
head is fitted to it, and the barrel is finally thut up, and preſerved 


for uſe. There is not a drop of vinegar employed in this prepa- 
ration. 


CROW, in ornithology, See Corvus. 


The carrion crow, cornix, or corvus corone of Linnæus, agrees 
in the form of it's body with the RAVEN, and in it's food, which 


is carrion and other filth. It will alſo eat grain and inſects, and, 


like the raven, pick out the eyes of lambs juſt dropped. Ben 
Johnſon, in his Fox, act i. ſcene 2, calls it the ger, or gore-crow, 
and claſſes it with the vulture, kite, and raven, as birds ot prey. 
Virgil ſays, that it's croaking foreboded rain. 


Tunc cornix plena pluviam vacat improba vace. 
The crow's hoarſe voice portends approaching rain. 


And it was thought to be a bird of bad omen, when ſeen on the 
left hand. | 


Spe ſiniſira cava prædixi ab ilice cornix. 


View'd on the left, perch'd on the hollow oak, 
The crew has oft” diſaſtrous tidings ſpoke. 


England oy abounded with crews ; and in the reign of 
Henry VIII. an act was paſſed for their deſtruction. 

Crow, hooded, corvus, cornix, agrees in the ſhape of it's bill with 
the Kook, and reſembles it alſo in it's manners, flying in flocks, 
and ſeeding on inſects, In England it is a bird of pailage, viſits 
us in the beginning of winter, and leaves us with the woodcocks. 
It is common in Scotland, and is the only ſpecies of genuine cr-w 
in many parts of the Highlands, and in all the Hebrides, Orkneys, 
and Shetland, where it continues the whole year. They have a 
ſhriller note than the common crews, and are much more mil. 
chievous. The head, and under fide of the neck and wings, are 
black, gloſſed over with a fine blue; the breaſt, belly, back, and 
upper part of the neck, are of a pale aſh colour; the irides hazel, 
the legs black, and the toes broad and flat, to enable them to walk 
without ſinking in warthy and muddy ground. 

Crow, in mechanics, an iron lever, turniſhed with a ſharp point 
at one end, and two claws at the other. It has various uſes, in 
heaving or purchaſing great weights. | 

They were all a kind of grappling-hooks ; ſerving to drag things 
towards the engineer. That deſcribed by Q. Curtius was thrown 
out of a bali/ta. : 

Crow's %, an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, in their operations; 


eſpecially for drawing bullets and other foreigu bodies out of wounds. 
It has it's name from it's figure. 


7 0 Crow's. 
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conſiſts alternately of croſſes and leaves like tho 


— 


C.ow's-fert, in a (hip, are ſmall ropes, or lines, ſometimes ſix, 
eight, or ten, reeved through the dead man's eye. They are uſed 
to ſuſpend the awnings; or to keep the top-ſails from {r-tting 
__— the edges of the tops. 

CRrRow-garlrc, a name given to a ſpecies of ONION. 

Crow, ſcare, in ornithology, a ſpecics of the /arus. See Gul. 

Crow-/taves, in agriculture, a name given to a part of a plough, 
lignifying two upright pieces ſtanding perpendicularly, inſerted into 
the box of the Joh, near the wheels, and each pierced with two 
rows of holes; by means of which they ſupport a tranſverſe piece, 
called the pillow of the plough, runnin acroſs them, and —_ to 
raiſe or ſink the beam, by being pinned higher or lower, according 
as the ground is to be ploughed deeper or ſhallower. . See PLOUGH. 

CROWD, , in ſea language, is to carry an extraordinary force 
of ſail on a ſhip, in order to accelerate her courſe on ſome important 
occaſion. 

CROWN, cor-ma, a mark of regal dignity ; being an ornament 
worn on the head by kings and ſovereigns, as a ſymbol of their au- 


| Mority. 


The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill ſeen on me- 
dals, viz. a creton of laurel, a radial or radiating creun, a run 
adorned with pearls and precious ſtones, and the fourth a kind of 
bonnet or cap, ſomething like the ier. 

The Romans had alſo various kinds of cr:wns, which an diſtri- 
buted as rewards of military atchievements ; as, 1. The oval crawn, 
made of myrtle, and beſtowed upon 2 who were intitled to the 
honours of the leſſer triumph, called ovation. See Plate 9, fig. 96, 
alſo, the article Ovation. 2. The naval or roſtral crætun, com- 
poſed of a circle of gold, with ornaments GY beaks of ſhips, 
and given to the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier who firlt 
boarded, an enemy's ſhip, fig. 97. Lipſius believes the corona na- 
valis, and reſtruta, to have been two diltinEl 3 but they are 
generally thought to have been the ſame. he crown, called in 
Latin vallaris, or = py, oh a circle of gold raiſed with jewels or pa- 
lifades ; the reward of him who firſt forced the enemy's intrench- 
ments, fig. 98. 4. The mural crown, a circle of gold indented and 
embattled ; given to him who firſt mounted the wall of a beſieged 
place, and there lodged a ſtandard, fig. 99. 5. The civic crawn, 
made of the branch of a green oak, and given to him who had ſaved 
the life of a citizen, fig. 100. 6. The triumphal cr2wn, conſiſting 
at firſt of wreaths of laurel, but afterwards made of gold; proper to 
ſuch generals as had the honour of a er ite. 7. Ihe 
er-wn called chſidianalis, or graminea, made of graſs growing on the 
place; the reward of a general who had delivered a Roman army 
from a ſiege, fig. 102. 8. The crown of laurel, given by the Greeks 
to their athletz ; and by the Romans to thoſe who had negociated 
or confirmed a peace with an enemy : this was the leaſt honourable 
of all. We meet alſo with the cærena aurea, often beſtowed on ſol- 
diers, without any other additional term; the radial cr2wn, given to 
princes at their tranſlation among the gods, fig. 103. All theſe 
crowns were marks of nobility to the wearers ; and upon competi- 
tions with rivals for rank and dignities, often determined the prefer- 
ence in their favour. See Plate . 

CROWN, Imperial, is a bonnet or tiara, with a ſemicircle of gold, 
porting a globe with a croſs at top. See Plate 9, fig. 105. 

ROWN, Britih, is adorned with four croſſes, between which 
there are four fleurs de lis : it is covered with four diadems, which 
meet at a liule globe ſupporting a croſs. See fig. 106. 

Crown, French, is a circle of eight fleurs de lis, encompaſſed 
with ſix diadems, bearing at top a double fleur de lis, which is the 
creit of France, See fig. 107. f 

Crown, Spaniſb, is adorned with large indented leaves, and co- 
yu as Es terminating in a globe, ſurmounted with a croſs. 

e fig. 108. 

he crawns of almoſt all other kings are adorned with large leaves, 
bordered with four, fix, or eight diadems, and with a globe and 
croſs at top. | 

Crow, Papal, is compoſed of a tiara and a triple crawn en- 
compaſling it, with two pendants like the biſhop's mitres. "Theſe 
crswns repreſent the pretended triple capacity of the pope, as high 
prieſt, ſupreme judge, and ſole legiſlagpr of Chriſtians. See fig. 104. 

CROWN, Electoral, or coronet, is a ſcarlet cap turned up with er- 
mine, and cloſed with a ſemicircle of gold, all covered with pearls, 
with a globe at top, ſurmounted with a golden croſs. See fig. 110. 

CROWNS of the Britiſh princes of the bl;od, 

1. The prince of Walcs's crown conſiſts alternately of croſſes and 
fleurs de lis, with one arch, in the middle of which is a ball and croſs, 
as in the royal diadem, fig. 111. 2. That of all the younger ſons 
and brothers of the king, conſiſts likewiſe of croſſes and fleurs de lis 
alternately, but without any arch, or being ſurmounted with a globe 
and croſs at top, fig. 113. 3. That of the other princes of the blood 

þ in the coronet of 
dukes, &c. See fig. 114. 

Beſides this, the prince of Wales has another diſtinguiſhing mark 
of honour; viz. a plume of three oſtrich feathers, with an ancient 
coronet of a prince of Wales, with this motto, Ich dien, I ſerve, 
fig. 112. That of the younger ſons and brothers of the king con- 
fiſts likewiſe of a circle of gold, bordered with ermine, and height- 


ened with four croſſes and fleurs de lis alternately, but without any 


arch, or being ſurmounted with a globe and croſs on the top, fig. 
113. That of the other princes of the blood conſiſts alternately of 
croſſes and leaves, like thoſe in the coronets of dukes, &c. fig. 114. 
Thoſe of the princeſſes have the addition of ſtrawberry leaves, fig. 
115. 
Crows, or coronets, of the Britifh nobility. | 
1. That of a duke is a circle of gold, bordered with ermine, and 


enriched with pearls and precious ſtones, and ſet round with eight 


2 


large leaves of pariley, or ſtrawberry : . 116. 2. 

vas is ſet . with four . od, and as _ of 8 Mar. 
pyramidal points of _ height, alternately : fig, 117 2 
eail's has eight pyramidal points, with as many large pearls 3. An 
tops of them, placed alternately, with as many itrawherr We 
lower than the pearls: fig. 118. 4. The viſcount has Fw ken 
without any limited number, placed on the circle itſelt, ah a" 
fig. 119. 5. A baron has only fix pearls, ſet at equal i 
the golden border of ermine : not railed, to diſtinguiſh him fron, he 
earl; and limited, to ſhew that he is inferior to the viſcount: . 
120, ON 

The eldeſt ſons of peers, above the degree of a baron, uſe he 
CORONET appertaining to their father's ſecond title. TONE 

CRownN, in architecture, denotes the uppermoſt member of h 
corniche; called allo corone, and larmier. * 

CROWN, in aſtronomy, a name given to two conſtellations: th 
one called ſeptentrienalts. and the other meridianalis. See Corona. 

CROown, in commerce, is a general name for coins, both fore; 
and domeſtic, of or near the value of hve ſhillings ſterling. ol 

Crown, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is uſed for the clerical ton 
ſure, which is the mark and character of eccleſiaſtics of the Romiſh 
church. It is a little circle of hair ſhaved from the crown of the 
head, more or Jeſs large, according to the quality of the order re 
ceived. That of a mere clerk is the ſmalleſt, that of monks ang 
prieſts the largeſt. 

Crown, in geometry, is a plane ring included between two pa- 
rallel or concentric peripheries, of unequal cireles; generated by the 
motion of ſome part of a right line round a center, 
not being contiguous to the center. 

The area of this is had, by multiplying it's breadth by the length 
of a middle periphery, which is a mean proportional between the 
two periipheries that bound it. 

Let D be the middle point of the breadth AB / Plate 28, fig, 
let CB a, and CA = r. Let the circumterence of the 

ca 
circle be c, and it's area will be —, and the arca of the inner circle 
2 


the moving part 


39%); 


Outer 


7 ha 
will be —, this quantity being a fourth proportional to 42, 2, and 
24 


ca 
; then the difference of theſe two areas, or the area of the cravn, 
2 
ca 1 — „ a+ 
bee a— X — X 
2 24a 2 a 


: but a—r is equal to 


c a r 
AB, the breadth of the crown, and — X 
2 a 
of the circle, whoſe radius is CD; becauſe CD is an arithmetic 


r+a 


is the circumfercnce 


mean between CA and CB, and therefore equal to „and the 
2 
: r+a e 
circumference of circles are as their radii, ora: :. : — X 
S -'8 


ar 
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CROWN, or CORONET, in heraldry, is uſed for the repreſenta- 
tion of that ornament, in the mantling of an armoury ; to exprels 
the dignity of the perſon who bears it. The cron here is of more 
antiquity even than the helmet ; and it was uſed as a ſymbol of vic- 
tory and triumph. . 

Crown, among jewellers, the upper part of the roſe diamond, 
which all centers in the point at the top, and is bounded by the ho- 
rizontal ribs. 

CROWNS, pearled, or flawered, thoſe with pearls, or leaves of ſmal- 
lage, parſley, &. Such were moſt ancient cr6wwns. 

CROWNS, radiated, or printed, are thoſe of ancicnt emperors, 
with twelve points, repreſenting the 12 months. : 

CROWN, 7ya!, ſaid to be an order of knighthood, whoſe knights 
bore a cr2wn embroidered with gold, on a white robe. : 

CRown of colours, in meteorology, certain coloured rings, which, 
like halos, appear about the body of the ſun and moon, but of the 
colours of the rainbow; and at a leſs diſtance than the common 
halos. Theſe crowns Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews to be made by the 
ſun's ſhining in a fair day, or the moon in a clear night, through a 
thin cloud of globules of water or hail, all of the ſame bignels; and 
according as theſe globules are bigger or leſs, the diameter of theſe 
crowns will be larger or ſmaller ; and the more equal theſe globules 
are to each other, the more cr:wns of colours will appear; and the 
colours will be the more lively. ; 

CROWN, in muſic, a REST marked by a reverſed C, with a point 
in the middle of it thus G 


8 Crown-glaſs, denotes the fineſt ſort of window-glaſs. See 
I. Ass. i 
Crown, imperial, in botany. There are ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies 
of this plant preſerved in the gardens of the curious, all which make 
a very elegant appearance; there are alſo a great number of varieties 
which are propagated from the ſceds of one or other of the ſpecles, 
in the ſame manner with thoſe of the TULIP. ; 
When they are thus raiſed, the beſt time for tranſplanting their 
roots is in July or Auguſt, before they puſh forth new fibres; or 
they may be taken up out of the ground in June, aſter their green 
leaves are decayed, and kept till Auguſt, and then planted out inte 


: f in them. 
beds of rich earth, with ſome rotten dung buried deep in t „ 
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office, a court or office under the king's-bench, ſo called, 
car 49's ew is more immediately concerned in what is therein 
becauſe wh Sce CouRT of King's-bench. 3 
tranſac * none of the officers under the lord chief quſtice of the 
_ Thoug h are employed in ſummoning a parliament ; 2 many 
king 1 buſineſs in other matters, during the ſitting of the par- 
of them ha in caſes of error, &c. but more eſpecially on trials of 
Jjament : 3 ein the clerk of the crawn is chief manager. He has 
— N = of parliament, all indictments in the crawn, informa- 
* hkewiſe, ou -ANCes ; and a multitude of other buſineſs runs through 
2 ˖ s of all pleadings, declarations, and other 
but the executive part is left to his ſe- 


tions, 7 5 
his hands, as the writin 
roceedings upon records: 


ae architecture, a poſt which in ſome building 


-oht in the middle, between two principal rafters; and 
gen alk dete go ſtruts or braces to the middle of cach rafter. 
Itis otherwiſe called a king's-piece, Or Joggle-prece. Sec Post. 

0 owN-ſcab, in farrieiy, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in an hu- 
e that breaks out round the coronet, of a ſharp eng > 3 

4 with ſcurfineſs. The beſt remedy for this diſorder is a 
and e — of marſhmallow ointment, and yellow baſi- 
mixture of equal Þ nd laid round the coronet 
EY tow, and laic bs 
Werben, r of. Jus Coxoxæ, in Britith . denotes the 
right of ſucceſlion to the throne in theſe kingdoms. In this ſenſe 
the cretun, according to judge Blackſtone, is by common oe ** 

altitutional cuſtom, hereditary, in a manner peculiar to itfelt; 10 
that the right of inheritance may from time to _ » anger, or 
* & of parliament, The ſucceſſion is ſuch, that the next 
2 = * poſſeſſion on the death or demiſe of the laſt 
proprietor; not by any jure divino title, _ my of . na' 
h owes it's origin ſolely to the founders of our conſtitu- 
_ * ſucceſſion likewiſe reſembles that of the heirs to landed 
ellates under particular exceptions. However this hereditary right 
is by no means indefeaſible : becauſe the immediate heir has been, 
and may be excluded by the ſupreme legiſlative —— > 

ingdom. Under this controul, the cron naturally deſcends either 
ny natus, if the courſe of deſcent is unimpeached, or to the 
leres factus, in conſequence of a particular ſettlement : becauſe the 
KING never dies, and there can be no inerregnum. 

The attempt to obtain a bill of excluſion og latter end a = 

ion of Charles II. evidently ſuppoſed that the cr9wn was heredi- 
2 and at the ſame time liable to the controul of parliament. 
This attempt proved ineffectual, and James IT. ſneceeded. 

However, in conſequence of his abdication in 1688, and the de- 
clared vacancy of the throne, the lords oo — er, 
all eſtates of the people of the realm, invited over William, prince o 
Orange, and the-vemeeh Mary, eldeſt daughter of king James II. 
and declared them king and queen, during their lives, and the liſe 
of the ſurvivor of them, and ſettled the crown on the iſſue of queen 
Mary; and on failure of ſuch iſſue, on the princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark, and her iſſue. : 

The princeſs Sophia, youngeſt daughter of Elizabeth, queen of 
Bohemia, who was the daughter of James I. and the heirs of her 
body, being proteſtants, and married to none but proteſtants, were, 
by (tat. 12 and 13 W. III. declared next in ſucceſſion after king 
William, the princeſs Anne, and their iſſue rh e * 
they ſhould join in communion with the church of England as by 
law eſtablifited. After the death of queen Anne, the Crown de- 
ſcended to George I. eldeſt fon of the 8 Sophia py from 473 
to George II. and laſt of all to our preſent ſovereign George III. 
See K1NG, and PARLIAMENT. 

CrowN-whee! of a watch, the upper wheel next the ballance, 
which by it's motion drives the ballance, and in royal pendulums 1s 
called the ſwing wheel, 

Gee, bs fortification, is an out-work running into the 
held; deſigned to keep off the enemy, gain ſome hill, or advanta- 
geous polt, and cover the other works of the place. See Plate 92, 
fig. 21, No. 2, lit. J. 

The cr-wn-work conſiſts of two demi-baſtions at the extremes, 
2 an intire baſtion in the middle, with f Fe 3 

ROW NED, in farriery. A horſe is ſaid to be crowned, when 
by a fall, or any other accident, he is ſo hurt or wounded in the 
knee, that the hair ſheds or falls off, without growing again. 

CLOWnED horn-work, in fortification, a horn-work with a crawn- 
work before it. 

CROWNING, in architecture, is underſtood of any thing that 

—_ a decoration, Thus a corniche, a pediment, a croteria, are 
Called crowntngs. 

ROWNING, in naval affairs, the finiſhing part of a knot made 
y the ends of the different ſtrands of a rope, being artfully inter- 
| 2 amongſt each other to keep the end faſt in ſome place aſſigned 
or it, | 
„CRO WITH, or Caurn, an inſtrument of muſic (fee Plate 114, 
fg. 3. reſembling a violin, formerly in common uſe in the princi- 
pality of Wales. It has fix ſtrings, ſupported by a flat bridge, 
placed obliquely to the ſides, and is layed on with a bow. AA re- 
reſe 0 5 : 9 d 
1 ent the apertures for the hand; BB the ſtrings conducted under 

e end board; CC the pegs, and dd the ſoun holes. The fifth 
and ſixth ſtrings are the uniton and octave of G, the fourth and third 
the ſame of C, and the ſecond and firſt the ſame of D; ſo that 
= ſecond pair of ſtrings are a fourth, and the third a fifth to the 

lt. a 


This inſtrument was not peculiar to Wales; ſince a figure of it 

as been lately diſcovered among the outſide ornaments of the abbey 
church of Melroſs in Scotland, built about the time of Edward II. 

rom the name crowth is derived crawther, a crewder, as a com- 


mon fidler is now called. The uſe of this inſtrument is almoſt loſt, | 


| 
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CRUCIAL iinciſien, in ſurgery, an inciſion, or cut, into ſome 
fleſhy parts, made in form of a croſs. | 

CRUCIAN, in ichthyology, the cyprinus caraſſius of Linnæus, 
common in fiſh-ponds near London. The meat of it is coarſe, and 
little eſteemed. Sce CARASSIUS. | 

CRUCIANELLA, in botany, a genus of the /etrandria mmogynia 
claſs ; petty madder. The flower hath one petal, with a ſlender cy- 
lindrical tube, longer than the empalement, cut into four parts at 
the brim. It hath four ſtamina ſituated in the mouth of the tube, 
It has a compreſſed germen ſituated at the bottom of the tube, which 
afterward becomes two twin capſules, each containing one oblong 
ſeed. There are three ſpecies, natives of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope. 

CRUCIATA, af pages! in botany, the ſame with vALANTIA. 
It is ſaid to be one of the principal vulneraries, and a good expecto- 
rant, j 

CRUCIBLE, in chemiſtry, &c. The figure of a crucible is 
commonly that of an obtuſe conoid, with it's baſe at the top, and 
obtuſe apex at the bottom , whence this conical figure may be varied, 
till it comes to the hollow ſegment of a ſphere. It is a rule that the 
lower and wider they are made, the more eaſily the volatile matter 
flies from the fixed, and that the fire is applied to more of the ſur- 
face, both of the whole ſubje& and it's fixed part. 

Earthen crucibles are made of potters clay, with ſtone potſherds 
pounded and fifted : they are of various ſizes, but generally of the 
lame form, which reſembles that of an inverted cone, or pyramid. 
Theſe are chiefly uſed in coinage, as being the only aves in which 
gold will melt kindly. Iron crucibles are in form of little buckets 
without handles, made of iron well forged and hammered : in theſe 
oy uy ſilver, copper, &c. 

here are earthen crucibles that hold from 800 to 2 
ounces ; but thoſe ordinarily uſed are but of 800. 

The iron ones are larger; ſome holding 10, ooo ounces : theſe 
are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are to be run, but the 
metal is laded out with an iron ladle. F is a rule, never to put as 
much metal in the crucible as it will hold. 

The crucibles uſed by goldſmiths and founders, are like thoſe uſed 
in COINAGZ ; thoſe of chemilts, &c. are of all ſizes, according to 
the quantity and quality of the metal to be put in them. 

Theſe veſſels, b much uſed by allayers, &c. are beſt made of a 
pure and well-waſhed clay, with an admixture of the pureſt ſand, 
powder of flint, or the powder of other broken crucibles, which have 
already ſuſtained a great fire, and are very clear. They are ſormed 
in wooden or braſs moulds, divided longitudinally into two parts, 
and to be disjoincd or put together again at pleaſure: for this pur- 
poſe alſo a broad iron ring is adapted#to the outlide of the mould, 
in ſuch manner, that the two ſides are kept firmly together while 
this ring is on, and fall aſunder as ſoon as it is taken off. 

Black-lead crucibles are preferred for melting of gold, becauſe 
very ſmooth, and leſs apt to retain the particles of this coſtly metal; 
and alſo becauſe leſs liable to crack; ſo that they may be uſed for 


ſeveral fuſions, and with leſs precaution. See p. 507 of the Syſtem 
of CHEMISTRY. 


CRUCICOLEZ, q. d. worſhippers of the croſs, 
to the primitive Chriſtians, by the heathens. 

CRUCIFIX, a croſs, whereon the body of Jeſus Chriſt is faſ- 
tened in effigy; much uſed by the Romaniſts in their churches, and 
other places, to recognize the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, and direct 
their prayers to. 

The Romaniſts eſteem it an eſſential circumſtance of the religious 
worſhip performed at the altar; and on Good Friday they pertorm 
the ceremony of adoring it, which is done in theſe words, O crux 
ave, ſpes unica; Huil, ibu croſs, our only hype. The officiating prieſt 
uncovers the crycifix, elevates it with both his hands, and fa s Ecce 
lignum crucis: Behold the asd of the criſs. The people anſwer, In 
quo ſalus mundi pependit ; On which the Saviour of the wwirld ſuffered 
death, Then the whole congregation bow with great reverence, 
and devoutly kiſs the holy wood. 

There are ſome chapters wherein Jeſus Chriſt is the firſt canon, 
and the income of the canonry goes to the ſubſiſtence of the crucifix. 

CRUCIFIXION, an ancient form of execution; by faſtening 
the criminal to an erected c Ross. 

CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or has not had 
the degree of coction, 1. e. of heat, requiſite to prepare it for eating, 
or ſome other ule. 

Crude, or raw ſilk, is that which has not been put in boiling wa- 
ter, to unwind it from off the cod: nor boiled in water and ſoap, to 
fit it for dying. | 

CRUDE antimony, is that which comes immediately from the mines, 
without any preparation, except once melting. 

CruDE humours, in medicine, are thoſe which want that prepa- 
ration and elaboration which they ordinarily receive from a thorough 
digeſtion. | 

The retainers to the doctrine of trituration hold, that the crudity 
of the humours only conſiſts in this; that they are not broken and 
comminuted ſo much as they ſhould be by the ordinary action of the 
ſtomach. 

CRUDITY, ſometimes denotes that ſtate of a diſeaſe, wherein 
the morbific matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, mobility, or 
inactivity, as creates or increaſes the DISEASE. MS 

The crudity is diſcovered, 1. From the diſeaſe continuing it's de- 
gree of ſtrength, or increaſing. 2. From a continual increaſe of 
{ymptoms. 3. From a diſorderly exercife of the functions. 4. 
But chiefly from a fault in the quantity or quality of the humours; 
both thoſe ſtill circulating, and thoſe ſecreted; as of ſweat, tears, 
mucus of the noſe, ſaliva, ſputum, the bile, urine, ichor, pus, 
blood, menſes, lochia, milk, aphthæ, &c. « 
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That ſtate of the diſeaſe, wherein the crude matter is changed 
and rendered leſs peccant, and laudable, is called digeſtion, concoc- 
tion, or maturation. 

CRUISE. from the German &ruiſs, ace, lignifes to croſs to 
an] fro, to fail up and down within a certain ſpace of the ſea, call d 
the cruiſing latitude, in queſt of veſſels, or flees of an enemy, &c. 

CRUISERS, in the navy, are ſmall men of war, made uſe of to 
and fro in the Channel, and elſewhere, to ſecure our merchant-(hips 
and vellels, from the enemy's ſmall frigates and privatcers. They 
are generally ſuch as ſail well, and are commonly well manned : and, 
ind-ed, the ſafety of the trade in the Channel, and up and down the 
ſoundings, and other places, abſolutely requires the conſtant keep- 
ing ou: of ſuch ſhips at ſea. 

CRUMENA, (from wpeuan, pendes, I hang,) in zoology, the 
name given by Cardan, and ſome others, to the purſe, or pouch, 
which the orossun has under it's belly, and into which it receives 
the young in time of danger. 

Scaliger. ſuppoſing there might be other animals, as well as the 
opoſſum, to which nature might have given this fort of pouch, has 
erected a generical diitinction, under the name of animalia crumen- 


| tata ; but the opoſſum is the only ſpecies yet known to belong to 


this genus. The only inſtance that naturaliſts ſeem to afford us of 
a like proviſion of nature for the care of the young, is what is re- 
lated of ſome of the fiſh kind. Oppian, in his Halicutics, men- 
tions this property of receiving the young into the body, in time of 
danger, to be in the dog-fiſh, and in the ſquatina, and ſome others; 
and Tyſon obſerves, that, in the anatomy of a female dog- fiſh, he 
ſaw two ſlits under the belly, cloſed up in their natural ſtate, but 
eaſily diſtenſible, ſo as to be capable of receiving the young fiſh; 
and that theſe went not into the womb, nor any other peculiar part, 
but only into the cavity of the abdomen. 

The account given by Oppian is, that, in time of danger from a 
ſtorm, or from any fiſh of prey purſuing the young fry, they go into 
their parent's belly. 

CRUMENT ATA, among zoologiſts, animals furnithed with a 
pouch or bag, wherein to receive their young in time of danger. 
dee Opossuu. 

CRUOR, from »guz;, cold, among anatomiſts, ſometimes ſigni- 
fies the blood in general ; ſometimes only the venous blood ; and 
ſometimes extravalated or coagulated blood. 

CRUPINA, in botany, the carduus ftellatus, or ſtar-thiſtle. 

CRUPPER, in the manege, the Buttocks of the horſe, the rump ; 
a!ſo a thong of leather, put under a horſe's tail, and drawn up by 
thongs to the buckle behind the ſaddle, fo as to keep him from caſt- 
ing the ſaddle forwards on his neck. 

CRURA clitridis, in anatomy, two legs of the clitoris, which 
run from the «a pubis, and are three times as long as the clitoris in 
it's natural ſtate. 

CruRA medulle vlongatz, the two largeſt legs or roots of the 
medulla oblangata, ich proceed from the cerebrum. 

CRURAVUS, or CKUREUS muſculus, in anatomy, a fleſhy mals, 
covering almoſt all the foreſide of the cs femris, between the two 
vad, which likewiſe cover the edges of this muſcle on each fide. 
It is fixed to the ſoreſide of the os femoris, from the anterior ſurface 
of the great trochanter, down to the lowelt quarter of the bone, by 
fibres which run down ſucceſſively over each other, between the two 
vaſti, and are partly united to theſe two muſcles, ſo that they do 
not ſeem to form a diſtinct muſcle. | 

CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the artery which 
conveys the blood to the crura, or legs, and to the vein by which 
this blood returns towards the heart. The crural artery ſprings from 
the external branch of the iliac artery, upon which it hes, and is 
divided into two parts, the external and internal : the exterral is 
ſmaller, and is diltributed throughout the exterior part of the thigh ; 
the internal is larger, and forms the pple, the ſurales, and the 7i- 
bial arteries, and is afterwards, from the extremities of theſe, divided 
into a multitude of branches, to which anatomiſts have given no 
name, in the foot. The crural vein, which runs to the feet, and 
the internal branch of which, towards the internal malles{us, is cal- 
led the ſabhana ; and it's external about the knee, paplilaæa in the 
intermediate part of the leg is called /uralrs ; and about the great toe 
of each foot, the cephalic vein of the foot. 

CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the body contained between 
the buttocks and the toes; it is divided into the thigh, leg, and foot. 
Sce Thigh, LEG, and FoorT. : 

CRUSCA, an Italian term ſignifying bran, is in uſe among us 
to denote that celebrated academy called Della Cruſca, eſtabliſhed at 
Florence, for puritying and perfecting the Tuſcan language. As 
this academy took it's name from it's office, which is to refine the 
language, and ſeparate it as it were from the bran, it's device is a 
ſieve, and the motto, IL PIU BEL FIOR NE COGLIE ; that is, “ it 
gathers the finelt flour thereof.” In this apartment, where the 
academy meets, every thing bears alluſion to the name and device. 
The ſeats are in form of a baker's baſket, and the cuſhions reſemble 
ſacks. 

CRUSTA lactea, in medicine, the ſame with achsr, being ſcab- 
by eruptions with which the heads of children are oiten troubled, 

In the cure, externals, rf. ſuch as are repellent, ſhould be 
avoided; and thoſe things ſhould be given inwardly, which correct 
and temperate the blood, and expel the noxious matter by a diapho- 
reſis. | 

After the prime vie are purged, both the nurſe and child ſhould 
take alexipharmics in the morning, and the teſtaceous powders, with 
cals antimanii, amber, and cinnabar, in the afternoon. 

CrusTA villsſa, in anatomy, the fourth tunic, or coat, of the 
Aomach. | 

Innumerable vid, or fibrillæ, are ſeen in the inner ſurface of this 


| 


. * „„ 
coat, riſing every-where perpendicularly from it, ſuppoſed 
Drake, to be excretory ducts to the ſubjacent glands. 77%: IG 

CRUSTACEOUS, an appellation given to animals covered v; 
ſhells made up of ſeveral {pecies, in contradiſtinion to fr 2 
ſiſting of a ſingle piece; the former are known amons 4 5% 7g 
the name of cr» /taceous, and the latter, by that of e 3 

CRUSTULA, or ECCHYMOMA, in the eye, a en 
from the arterics into the tunica canjunctiva, occalioned b 
ſtroke, &c. F 

CRUYSAGE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ſhark u. 
gular head, ſomewhat approaching to the figure of that of tl 
gana, or hammer-headed thark. The eycs are very ry 2 
mouth is alſo ſmall and triangular; and placed a great way Vs. 
— wy of the noſe, and is furaiſhed with three rows of very ſmall 

CRUZADO, in commerce, a Portugueſe coin, truck 4 
Alphonſus V. about the year 1457, at the time when pope Cali nd 
ſent thither the bull for a croilade againſt the infidels, 18 pena 
has a croſs on one fide, and the arms of Portugal on the other MN 

CRUZITA, in botany, a genus of the tetrandaia dion; 
with a four-leaved calyx, corolla, and a ſingle ſeed. 
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CRYMODES, among phylicians, a kind of tever, at 
a ſhivering cod and inflammation of the interna] 

CRYPTA, a ſubterrancous arch, or vault, 
church, for the interment of particular families or perſons. It i 
uſed allo by ancient writers for a chapel or oratory under ground g 

The word is formed of gurl, avſconds, I hide. : 

Vitruvius applies the word to a Kind of cellar ; Juvenal, to 2 
cloaca. 

CRYPT, in anatomy, denotes glands ſituated on the back of the 
tongue; allo, glands of the inteitines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA, a name given by Linnzus to the twenty- 
fourth claſs of plants in his ſyſtem of botany, This clats confiſts of 
ſuch plants, whoſe organs of fructitication are either concealed with. 
in the fruit itſelf, or ſo minute, as not to be perceptible to the naked 
eye. The fructification in theſe is alſo of an uncommon ſtru 
To this claſs belong the ferns, moſſes, flags, muſnroyms, &c. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of ſecret writing, 
cypher with ſympathetic ink. 

CRYSTALS, in natural hiſtory, are defined to be hard, pellucid, 
and naturally colourleſs bodies, of regularly angular hgures, com- 
poſed of ſimple, not filamentous plates, not flexile nor elaſtic, giving 
tire with ſteel. not fermenting in acid menſtrua, and calcining in 2 
ſtrong fire. They poſſeſs the general properties of the earths called 
vitrifiable. Moſt of the coloured cds are fuſible by a violent fire; 
and probably derive both their colour and fufibility from metallic 
ſubſtances. 

The word comes from ypuczM\©», glactes ; formed of yauG, fri. 
gus, and cee, concreſeo ; becauſe of it's reſembling ice. 

This claſs of bodies is arranged into three diſtinct orders, and uu- 
der thoſe into nine genera. 

Of the firſt order, are the perfect columnar «3/715, with double 
pyramids, compoled of eighteen planes, in an hexangular column, 
terminated by an hexangular pyramid at each end. Sce Plite 55, 
Claſs 3. 

Of the ſecond order, are the perfect cas, with double pyra- 
mids, and without a column. "Theſe are coinpo cd ciher of twelve 
or of ſixteen planes, in two hexangular pyramids, joined clolcly baſe 
to baſe, without the intervention of any column. 

Of the third order, are the impertect cry/tals, with ſingle pyra- 
mids. Theſe are ys of the common kind, and are compoled 
cither of twelve or of ten planes, in an hexangular or pentangular 
column, affixcd irregularly at one end to ſome ſolid body, and ter- 
minated at the other by an hexangular or pentangular pyramid. 
There are ſeveral genera in each order. 

Adding to theſe regular genera the accidental varieties of chin, 
owing to the admixture of metalline particles, influencing their 
ſhape as well as colour; the three principal of which are thoſe im- 
pregnated with lead, iron, and tin; the firſt cubic, the ſecond rhom- 
boidal, and the laſt quadrilateral pyramids, without columns; ve 
have the whole ſeries of the figured cry/flals : the firſt of theſe are 
called molybdia, the ſecond ſideriu, and the third caſſiteria. Beſide all 
theſe, cryſtal is alſo ſometimes found in a pebble-like form, which 
is an accidental variety, like thoſe in the cryſtallizations of ſalts, 
where many concretions intirelv want their naturally angular form. 
It is cut, or engraved, in the Tame manner, with the ſame inftru- 
ments, and by the ſame workmen, as diamonds, See DIATR.ETA- 

Cryſtals are probably formed by the acceſſion of cryſtalline or la- 
line particles, which are diffuſed through the whole globe, 
mixed in ſome degree with moſt ſtrata: theſe particles being 81 
dually carried along by the moiſture or vapours which ſoał through 
the pores, till they come to ſome cavity, where their progrels is ob- 
ſtructed, and they collect together in drops, and by their mutual ar- 
traction form cryſtalline bodies. By the accellion of more particles, 
their pores are diminiſhed, and they gradually increaſe in tranſpa- 
my agrecably to the hypotheſis of Sir Iſaac Newton, that the 
tranſparency of bodies is occaſioned by the minutencls of their por: 
and their opacity by the largeneſs of the pores. ad 

When any piece of workmanſhip in cry/tal is become foul 8 
dark, the method of recovering it's luſtre without hurting ts o- 
lith, is this: mix together ſix parts common water, and one part 
brandy ; boil theſe over a briſk fire, and let the cry/tal be kept in Its 
in a boiling ſtate, a quarter of an hour; then take it out, and rub it 
carefully over, with a bruſh dipped in the ſame liquor ; ater this, 
it is not to be left to dry of itſelf, but to be wiped with a clean nap- 
kin, and it's ſurface will by this means be perfectly cleaned, an 
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or to the ſurfaces of the planes or facets, which would na- 
been the cenſequence of doing it by mere rubbing or 


cutting, 
turally have 


wiping: ay be reduced, by calcination, into the ſtate of 
Natur . for making glaſs with alkaline ſalts, and makes a 
daran ind valuable FrRITT. The method of doing it is this: 
moſt fine tural cryſtal in a crucible ; when it is red-hot, throw it into 
err to quench it; repeat this eight times, covering the cru- 
2 ** no duſt or aſhes may get in and mix with the cry/tal ; dry 
cible, Icined maſs, and reduce it to an — 28 powder: mix 
—_— unds of this powder with two pounds of pure ſalts of polve- 
three 2 a quarter of a pound of red lead, and with theſe make 
om rel with the proper quantity of manganeſe, or other tinging 
ines; waſh this often in cold water, and after a proper time, 
i kit; it will yield a moſt beautiful GLASS. : 
n cryſial may be tinged of ſevetal colours, without melting 
unning it into glaſs, in the following manner. Take a number 
of pieces of fine, clear, and pure cry/tal, of various ſizes, of white 
—— and yellow orpiment in powder, of each two ounces ; ſal 
pi miac one ounce ; powder this allo, and mix them well together; 
ds powder into a ſtrong crucible, and lay upon it the pieces of 
fat in their natural ſtate, then cover this crucible with another, 
math to mouth; lute them well, and when the Jute is dry, ſet 
them in coals, which kindle by little and little ; and when they be- 
in to fire, let them kindle of themſelves, and they will then ſmoak 
very much. Let this be done in a large chimney, taking care to 
avcid the fumes. When it fumes no more, let the fire go out of 
i feif, and let all ſtand till cool; then unlute the erucibles, and take 
out the cry/tals ; thoſe at op will be coloured to a fine yellow, with 
a deep and pale red, the colours of the common tne and balaſs ruby, 
with beautiful ſpots ; and thoſe which are at the bottom upon the 
wder, will be of a watery colour, motiled like that of the viper. 
us cryflal comes out ſo fair from this proceſs, that it may be cut 
asa gem; and though many are ſpoiled, yet, in making a large 


d OrAL. 
n improper, ——_— to Dr. Coppeler, are ſuch bo- 
dies, whether (tones, metals, or ſalts, as have any reſemblance to 
true cry/tal, either as to their multangular, regular, or irregular 6. 
gure; or as to their pellucidity, or any other of their eſſential pro- 
perties. . * 
Cavsr Al, prepared, a term among the makers of countericit 
gems, for a powder of natural cry/tal, made for their purpoſe. The 
manner of preparing it is as follows : take the pureſt and cleareſt na- 
tural cryſtal, put it into a crucible covered at the top, ſet it among 
burning coals ; let the cryſtal be made red hot, then plunge it into a 
large vellel of cold water. When the cry/tal is cold, put it into the 
fire again, heat it red-hot, and quench it again; and repeat this ope- 
ration twelve times, carefully keeping aſhes or any other foulneſs 
out of the crucible. When the calcination is finiſhed, the cry/tal 
will be brittle and crumbly, powder it, and levigate it on a por- 

hyry to an impalpable powder. This powder muſt be made per- 
Ed fine, otherwiſe the gems made with it will be all foul and 
coarle, and no braſs or copper veſſels muſt be uſed about the opera- 
tion. If the cryſtal ſhould be powdered in a braſs or bell-metal 
mortar, there could be no gem but an emerald ever made of it, 
from the quantity of copper it would take up in the powdering. 
When carefully prepared, it receives all the colours of the gems, 
by proper additions, and affords a maſs ſofter indeed, but not leſs 
bright and pellucid, or not leſs beautifully tinged than the fineſt of 
the oriental gems. f 
CavsTaL, rok, otherwiſe called ſprig-cry/ſtal, in natural hiſtory, 
a name given to the third order of cry/tals from their being affixed to 
a rock, or other ſolid body. | : 
This kind of cryſtal is the moſt common of all others, and is what 
the generality of authors deſcribe under the name of cryſtal of the 
Pi, being that kept for medicinal purpoſes. 

he cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent that can be had, ought 
to be choſen; and to prove it's genuineneſs, it may be tried with 
agua fortir, true cryſtal making no efferveſcence with that men- 
ruum. 
CarsTaAL, in medicine, has many virtues attributed to it, being 
eltcemed an altringent and lithontriptic ; hence it has been given in 
diarthœas, the fluor alhus, and in caſes of gravel in the kidneys. 
les doſe is a ſeruple, or half a dram, being firſt reduced to a fine 
powder, by repeated calcinations, and extinctions in cold water. 
CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in the glaſs- 
bouſes; called alſo cryſtal-glaſs. | 

It is, in effect, glaſs ; but carried, in the melting, and in the 
matter whereof it is compoſed, to a degree of perfe&ion beyond the 
common glaſs. It is ſimilar in appearance to the whiteſt and moſt 
| Ra natural ery/a}, though much leſs hard, and more fuſible. 

he beſt artificial c:y/tals are ſaid to be thoſe made at Moran, near 
enice; called Venice cry/tals. 

RYSTALS, in chemiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or other matters, ſhot, 
I. <ngealed, in manner of cry/tal. See CRYSTALLIZATION. 

ns, 
CRYSTAL of alum, is alum purified, and reduced into cryſtals, in 
| ame manner as tartar. In like manner are vitriol, nitre, and 
other ſalts, cryſtallized. 
Cryſtals of alum are quadrangular, and brilliant, like diamonds ; 
thoſe of nitre, white, and oblong ; thoſe of vitriol, green, angular, 
and ſhining. See SALT. 

rA, or CREAM of tartar, is tartar purified and diſſolved, 

and again Coagulated in form of cryſtals. 
© Prepare it, they boil tartar in water, ſkim it, and ſtrain it; 
þ ors cvol, there are formed little white ſhining cry/lals, at the edges; 
& allo a pellicle, or orcam ſwimming at top. 

9. S3. Vol. 1. 
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quantity, there are always ſome fair and perfect. See DOUBLETS, 
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but are now found the ſame thing. 

Cryſtal of tartar is eſteemed purgative, and aperitive; proper in 
hydropical and aſthmatical caſes, and in intermitting fevers. 

CRYSTAL of tartar chalybeated, is when it is impregnated with 
the moſt diſſoſuble parts of iron. 

CRYSTAL of tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the ſulphu- 
reous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. 

CRYSTAL mineral, called alſo mineral anodyne, and ſal prunella, is 
nitre detonated with ſulphur, thus: put a pound of nitre in a cru- 
cible, and ſet that in a furnace; and when the nitre is in fuſion, let 
it be detonated with a dram of ſulphur; in which it is to be agi- 
tated, whilſt in a fluid ſtate, that it may fix in the form of cakes, or 
tablets. After the flame is over, invert the crucible into a braſs or 
copper baſon. | 

RYSTALS of ſilver, or lunar cryſtals, are ſilver reduced into the 
form of ſalts, by the pointed acids of ſpirit of nitre. "Theſe cry/tals 
are like the ſolutions of an immediate cauſtic : they burn the ſkin - 
on the ſlighteſt touch. There is another kind prepared for internal 
uſe : theſe are a violent purgative, and are given in dropſies and 
palſies: their doſe is from three to eight grains. 

CRYSTALS of mars, called alſo ſalt or vitriol of mars, a prepara- 
tion of oil of vitriol and filings of iron, of uſe in opening obltruc- 
tions of all kinds, and ſtrengthening the viſcera. 

CRYSTAL of Venus, called alſo vitriol of Venus, is copper re- 
duced into the form of vitriol by ſpirit of wine, It is alſo uſed as a 
cauſtic, and to cat off proud fleſh ; and is fold under the name of 
diſtilled verdegris. 

| CRYSTAL , Iceland, or Jand, a tranſparent foſſile ſtone brought 
from Iceland, where it is particularly plentiful in a mountain which 
has it's whole fide made up of it; but this on the outſide is not ſo 
fine as that which lies a little below the ſurface of the earth. It is 
ſoft as talc, clear as rock-cry/al, and without colour; deſcribed as 
famous for it's unuſual refractions, 

It is remarkable, that in ſome places of this mountain, the ſame 
fort of matter is found in form of triangular pyramids, all which 
nave the ſame property of the double ref Ben with the parallelopi- 
peds of the lame {ubſtance ; fo that the original error of ſuppoſing 
it's qualities owing to it's ſhape, is refuted by this, as well as by the 
trials made with other pellucid bodies of the ſame figure, which do 
not thew this remarkable property. 

The Iceland ciftul is electrical, and when rubbed will draw up 
ſtraws, feathers, aud other light ſubſtances, in the ſame manner 
that amber does. 

The vait maſſes of white ſpar which are found in the lead-mines 
of Derby hire, though they are not externally of the parallelopiped 
figure of the Iceland cry/tal, nor have any thing of it's brightneſs or 
tranſparence in the general lump ; yet, when they are broken, they 
ſeparate into rhomboidal fragments, and ſome of theſe are found to 
be tolerably pellucid: all thoſe which are ſo have the property of 
the Iceland cya! and being laid upon paper, where a black line 
is drawn, they all ſhew that line double in the ſame manner as the 
real Iceland cry/tal does, 


and, in a very intenſe heat, calcines without fulion : ſteeped a day 
or two in water, it loſes it's natural poliſh. 

It is very foft, and eaſily — with the point of a pin. It 
will not give fire, on being ſtruck againſt ſteel; and ferments and is 
perfectly diſſolved in agra fortis. It has none of the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of cr;/tal, and is plainly a genus of ſpars, called, from 
their figure, parullelapipedia, which, as well as ſome other bodies of 
a different genus, have the ſame properties. 

What appears very ſingular in the ſtructure of this body is, that 
all the * are placed in the ſame manner, and conſequently it 
ill ſplit off into thin plates, either horizontally or perpendicularly; 
but this is found, on a microſcopic examination, to be owing to the 
regularity of figure, ſmoothneſs of ſurface, and nice joining of the 
ſeveral ſmall parallelopiped concretions, of which the whole is com- 
poſed, and to the ſame cauſe is probably owing it's remarkable pro- 

rty in refraction. Sce PARALLELOPIPEDIA. 

CRYSTALLI, among phyſicians, eruptions about the ſize of a 
Jupine, white and tranſparent, which ſometimes break out all over 
the body. | 

CRYSTALLINE heavens, in ancient aſtronomy, two ſpheres, 
imagined between the primum mobile and the firmament, in the Pto- 
lemaic ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes the heavens ſolid, and only ſuſcep- 
tible of a ſingle motion. 

According to Regiomontanus, the firſt cry/talline ſerves to account 
for the flow motion of the fixt f ars, cauſing them to advance a de- 
gree in ſeventy years, from welt to eaſt, according to the order of 
the ſigns, which occaſions the preceſſion of the equinoxes : the ſe- 
cond ſerves to account for the motion of trepidation, whereby the 
celeſtial ſphere vibrates from one pole towards another, occaſioning 
a difference in the ſun's greateſt declination. The modern aſtrono- 


mers account for theſe motions in a more natural and intelligent 
manner. 


in form of a flattiſh convex lens, ſituated in the middle of the eye, 
ſerving to make that reſraction of the rays of light, neceſſary to 
make them meet in the retina, and form an image thereon, whereby 
viſion may be performed. 

It is included by the aſſiſtance of an extremely fine tunic in the 
focus of a vitreous humour, immediately behind the pupil; in this 
place it hangs free, and is moveable by means of the ligament juft 
mentioned. It is compoſed of a multitude of /amel/z, like the coats 
of an onion ; and therefore alſo pellucid and vaſculous. There is 
alſo a ſmall quantity of the aqueous humour contained within or un- 


| der it's coat. 
7X M. Petit, 


The cream and cry/tals were anciently ſuppoſed to be different, : 


Iceland cry/ta/ bears a red heat without loſing it's tranſparency; . 


CRYSTALLINE humour, in anatomy, a thick, compact humour, 
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M. Petit, the phyſician, obſerves, that the cr,/talline, in ſerpents 
and fiſhes, is nearly ſpherical, whereas in all other animals which he 


examined it was lenticular, the anterior ſurface being leſs convex 


than the poſlerior. This humour hardens with age, and is not ſo 


hard in men, as in birds, quadrupeds, and fiſhes; it's hardneſs 


increaſing in the order here expreſſed, 
He allo remarks, that the cry/talline changes colour with age, 


becoming gradually more and more tinged with yellow after the age 


of 25 years, in proportion to it's hardneſs. 

Dr. Porterfield has accounted for the greater central hardneſs of 
the cry/talliye ; as the rays of light, which fall near it's axis, and 
would conſequently be leſs retracted than thoſe that fall more ob- 
liquely nearer the extremities, have hereby their refraction increaſed, 
and are made to converge and meet with thoſe at the ſame point 
with thoſe that paſs through it nearer it's edge. 

When the cry/alline or vitreous humours are fallen out of the eye, 
it is eaſy to conceive, that not only the ſight, but the figure of the 
eye, mult be intirely deſtroyed ; therefore, an accident of this kind 
mult at firſt be dreſſed with compreſſes dipped in warm wine, or 
- of wine, and afterwards with ſome-vulnerary balſam. But it 
ometimes happens, when only the tunica albuginea, and ſcerotica, 
are {lightly wounded, the cornea and wvea remaining unhurt, that 
the eye recovers itſelf: and though both the vitreous and cry/talline 
humours fall out by the wound, yet they are renewed again by the 
efficacy of nature, and the office of ſight performed as well as before 
the injury happened. 

The cryfailine is the ſubject of the diſeaſe called a CATARACT, 
and the operation of COUCHING., Sce EYE. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, in chemiſtry, a kind of congelation 
befalling eſſential, fixed, and volatile ſalts : when, being ſet free 
from the greateſt part of their humidity, they are left to harden, dry, 
and ſhoot into cry/als. 

The intentional end of cry/tallization is to render the ſalts pure 
and diſtinguiſhable, as well by freeing them from feculencies, and 

giving them their proper form, as by ſeparating each kind fiom 
every other with which they may happen to be mixed. 

1 he manner of performing it is, to make a ſaturate ſolution of 
the ſalts, in boiling water, either by adding the ſalts, if dry, to the 
water, or by evaporating the redundant water, if they were before 
diſſolved, and then putting the ſolution into a proper vellel, and ſuf- 
fering it to ſtand at reſt, in a cool place, till the &ry/als are formed. 
This is perfected in a longer or ſhorter time, according to the de- 
gree of heat or cold of the weather. It is nevertheleſs belt, not to be 
too hally in taking out the cry/tals, for there will be ſome continu- 
ance of their increaſe, for a conſiderable length of time, and the 
quantity therefore obtained, by cach operation, proportionably great- 
er. When the full quantity of cry/tals is formed, the remaining 
ſolution, called, in this caſe, the mothers, is to be. poured off; and 
what the cry/?als retain, mult be drained off from them, which may 
be belt done by putting them into an earthen colander, or a ſheet of 
filtering paper. 

The cry/tals being thus taken from their mothers, they may be 


| again evaporated, or dry ſalts may be added to them, whilit bo:ling, 


till a ſatwation of the hot ſolution is again produced, and on their 
being treated as before, a ſecond quantity of cry/als will be obtained. 
By > 4 ſame method repeated, nearly the whole quantity of ſalts may 
be converted into cry/tals. 
This is all that is neceſſary, when the ſalts are pure: but if they 
are mixed with any feculencies, it is requiſite that, before the ſolu- 


tion is ſet to ſhoot, filtration ſhould be uſed. See the articles F1L- 


TRATION, and DEPURATION. 

CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryſtalline tunic of the eye; a fine 
membrane containing the cryſtalline humour. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY, wevcacpavra, in antiquity, a kind 
of divination, perſormed by means of a mirror, wherein the figures 
of the things required are ſaid to have been repreſented. 

It is alſo called catsptromancy. The firſt from ygvgzanc, congealed 
water, or cry/tal ; and the ſecond from #4ToTTpoy, mirror, and Hau- 
Ter, divination. 

CRYSTALLUS lapis, a word uſed by ſome of the old authors, 
not in the expreſs ſenſe in which we now make it ſignify rock c 


tel, but as a peneral term for all pellucid ſtones. Some extend it 
even to the ee as well as the natural gems. 

CRYSTINE, a ſilver coin in Sweden, equal to fourteen ſols and 
eleven deniers French. They have alſo demi-cuſtines. 3 

CTENITA, or CrENOI DES, names ſometimes given to thoſe 
pectens, which have one of their ſhells very convex. See PEC TEN. 
» CUB, denotes a bear's whelp; a fox and martin of the firſt year 
are alſo called by this name. 

CUBA, in mythology, a goddeſs among the Romans, thus called 
from cube, I lie down, who was invoked, in order to make chil- 
dren ſleep. . 

CUBATURE, or CUBATI1ON, of a ſolid; the meaſuring of the 
ſpace comprehended in a ſolid ; as a cone, pyramid, cylinder, &c. 
or finding the ſolid content thereof. The cubature regards the con- 
tent of a ſolid, as the quadrature does the ſuperficies of a figure : ſo 
that the cubature of the ſphere turns on the ſame thing as the quadra- 
ture of the circle. 

CUBBITTING, in farriery, a vice of horſes, confiſting in their 
catching hold of the manger, ſucking in the air, and ſwallowing it 


down in fuch large quantities that they are ready to burſt, No me- 


thod has yet been deviſed of curing this vice. ; 
CUBBRIDGE-heads, in ſhip-building, is ſometimes uſed for 
the bulk-heads of the fore-caſtle, and the half deck: the firſt 
being called the cubbridge-head before: the other the cubbridge-head 
abaft. | 
CUBE, in geometry, a regular or ſolid body, conſiſting of fix 


ſquare and equal faces, or ſides; and it's angles all 
fore equal. | 

The word comes from uu8oc, tefſira, die. 

The cube is alſo called hexaed: on, becauſe of it's ſix f 
cube is ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a ſquare 
a line equal to one of it's ſides, and at right angles thereto: wh 
it follows, that the planes of all ſections, parallel to the bal, "0 
ſquares equal thereto; and, conſequently, to one another Ms 

To deſcribe a refe, or nit, whence any given cube may hs 
or wherewith it may be cm ered. On the right line AB 7 PL 
fig. 11,) ſet off the fide of the cube four times; on A ried,” wh 5 
pendicular, AC, equal to the ſide of the cube AT, and completed. 
parallelogram AC DB: with the interval of the ſi le of er wag 
the line CD, determine the points, K, M, and O; laſtly Ar 
right lines, IK, LM, NO, and BD; produce I K and LM 2 
5 to E and F, and to Gand H; till EI IK RF * 
GLS LMS MH, and draw the right lines EG, FH. 5 

To determine the ſurface and ſolidity 4. a cube, As the ſurface of 
cube conſiſts of ſix equal ſquares, a ſide multiplied by itſelf, and 2 
product by ſix, will give the ſuperſicies ; and the ſame produa. 
again, multiplied by the fide, the ſolidity. 8 

Hence, if the fide of a cube be 10, the ſolidity will be 1000: if 
that be 12, this will be 1728: wherefore the geometrical perch * 
ing ten feet, and the geometrical feet twelve digits, &c. the Cubic 
perch is 1000 cubic feet, anda cubic foot 1728 digits, &c. 

CuBE, or CuBiC number, in arithmetic, that which is produced 
by the multiplication of a ſquare number by it's root ; thus, 64 is a 
cube number, and ariſes by multiplying 6, the ſquare of 4, by the 
root 4. 

Cos, or CuBiC guantity, in algebra, the third power in a ſeries 
of g-ometrical proportionals continued: as @ is the root, aa the 
ſquare, and aaa the cube. All cubic numbers may be ranged into 
the form of cubes ; as 8 or 27, whoſe ſides are 2 and 3, and their 
baſes 4 and 9; whence it appears, that every true cubic number, 
produced from a binomial root, conſiſts of theſe parts; viz. the 
cubes of the greater and leſſer parts of the root, and of three times 
the ſquare of the greater ou multiplied by the leſſer, and of three 
times the ſquare of the leſſer multiplied by the greater, as, 


aa+2ab+bb 
a+b 
aaa + 2aab+abb 
aab + 2abb + bb 
aaa4+3zaub+Zabb+bbb 
From hence it is eaſy to underſtand hoth the compoſition of any 


cubic number, and the reaſon of the method for extraQting the cube 
root out of any member given. See the following article. 


right, and there. | | 
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* CuUBE-rovt of any number, or quantity, is ſuch a number or quan- 


tity which, if multiplied into itſelf, and then again the product 

thence ariſing by that number or quantity, being the cube-root, this 

laſt product ſhall be equal to the number or quantity whereof it is the 

cube-root; as 2 is the cube-root of 8; l two times 215 4, and 

2 is 8; and a+b is the cube root of a® + 3Zaab+3abb 
3 

CUBEBS, cubebe, dried berries, greatly reſembling pepper, but 
furniſhed each with a ſlender ſtalk, whence they are called by ſome, 
piper caudatum. They are the fruit of an Eaſt-Indian tree, of which 
we have no particular account, ſaid to reſemble the apple. tree, and 
to produce it's berries in cluſters. 

Cubebs are a warm ſpice, of a pleaſant ſmell, and a moderately 
pungent taſte. Their heat and pungency are weaker than thoſe of 
pepper, but of the ſame kind ; and reſide, like thoſe of that ſpice, 
not in the volatile, but in the more fixed matter. In diſtillation 
with water, they yield a quantity of a ponderous eſſential oil, of an 
agreeable and moderately ſtrong ſmell, but in taſte mild; the re- 
maining decoction, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, re- 
tains a conſiderable ſhare of the warmth and pungency of the cubevs. 
An extract made with rectified ſpirit, poſſeſſes the whole of their 
flavour in perfection; for even the odorous principle does not exhale 
or diſtil with this menflruum : the taſte of this extract is vet) hot 
and pungent, though not near ſo much as that of the ſpirituous ex- 
tract of pepper. ; 

Cusic hyperbola is a figure defined by the equation xy* =@'» 
having two aſymptotes, and conſiſting of two hyperbolas Hing m 
the adjoining angles of the aſymptotes, and not in the oppoſite au- 

les, like the Apollonian hyperbola, being otherwiſe called by Sir 
Tas Newton, in his Enumeratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis, an hy per- 
boliſmus of a parabola; and is the ſixty-fifth ſpecies of his lines, 
according to him. 

CUBICAL parubolois, a parabola of the higher kind. \ 

CUBIDIA, a genus of ſpars, ſo called from their being of the 
ſhape of a cube, or common die. 

UBIT, in the menſuration of the ancients, a long mn 
equal to the length of a man's arm, from the elbow to the tip of the 


fingers. * 
Br. Arbuthnot makes the Engliſh cbit equal to eighteen = : : 
the Roman cubit equal to 1 foot, 5, 406 inches; and the cubit oft 
Scripture equal to 1 foot, 9,888 inches. 5 
CUBITAUS, in anatomy, the name of two muſcles ; 5 
called cubitæus externus, being the firſt of the extenſor muſcles 0 « 
fingers, ariſes from the external extuberance of the humerus, -= 
ms it's tendon urder the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted 225 
tourth bone of the metacarpus that ſuſtains the little . the o = 
is the cubitæus internus, Which ariſes from the interna N . 
of the humerus, and upper part of the «ina, upon which 1t d 
along, till it paſſes under the Iigamentum annulare, and is ine by 
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ndon, into the fourth of the firſt order of the 


by a ftrong and ſhort te 


bl rus. in anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching from the 


* -rwiſe called the ulna. The cubitus, for the 
on 0 4 2 varied motion, is compoſed of à binary 
ke 0f of bones, Alled the cubitus, or ulna, and the radius. The 
9 of the 1nd is interior, it's length is greater than that of the 
m_ 1 has a motion of flexion and extenſion. 
radi, —_—_ fractured. The cubi! hath two bones, viz. the radius 
oo Fractures here are diſcovered by the ſight, touch, and 

by the touch and fight, by moving the hand of the affected 

17 div and outward ; though a fractured una, from it's inabi- 
an \fu ort the joint, will ſhew itſelf ſooner than that of the ra- 
lity * rw diſcovers a grating noiſe, if the elbow is held ſteady, 
| _ the hand is moved 1n ward and outward. 
wn the radius is to be reduced, and the fragments have receded 

ards the una, an aſſiſtant ſhould ſtretch the arm, and the ſur- 
= ſhould preſs down the patient's hand towards the nia, until the 
Toreſſe part ĩs elevated; after this, compreſs the arm on each ſide 
with the palms of the hands, ſo as to reſtore the compreſſed muſcles 
between the ulua and radius, and the fragments of the radius to 
their natural poſition 3 then lay a compreſs and my paſteboard 
upon the fore-part of the arm, over the quadratus muſcle, t 
vent it drawing the fractured bone toward the ſound one; after 
which, apply the circular bandage, and ſuſpend the arm in a ſling, 
with the hand in a prone ſituation. 

If the ulna is fractured, proceed as when the accident happens to 
the radius; only remember to turn the hand towards the radius, 
until the depreſſed part of the una has recovered it's former po- 
"If both theſe bones are broken, proceed, as with either of them 
fingly. Mr. Pott obſerves in this caſe, that it is neceſſary to put 
the longitudinal compreſſes as near as may be betwixt the bones, in 
order to prevent the ca/lus uniting them, which would hinder the 
rotatory motion of the arm. ; 

It often happens in fractures of this part, that, notwithſtanding 
all poſſible care, 2 ſtiff joint follows; therefore, though (in this 
particular inſtance, and in the patella) keeping the whole limb ſtrait, 
relaxes the particular muſcles of theſe bones ; yet if a ſtiff joint is to 
be feared, as ſoon as ever the benefits from relaxation are over, gently 
bend the limb. A ſtiff bent cubit being much more uſeful than a 
ſtrait one. 

CUBO-CUBUS, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, &c. 
diſtinguiſh the ſixth POWER ; which the Arabs call quadratum cubi. 

CUBOIDES, or Os CusBo1DEs, in anatomy, the ſeventh bone 
of the foot, ſo called from it's reſembling a cube. It is ſituated in 
the external ſide of the tarſus, where it receives the outer bone of 
the metatarſus, and is articulated with the neighbouring bones. 

CUBUS-CUBI, a name whereby the Arab writers, and thoſe 
who follow them, denominate the ninth yoWER, or a number mul- 
tiplied eight times by itſelf continually ; which Diophantus, and 
after him Vieta, Oughtred, &c. call cubo-cubo-cubus. 

CUCKING-STOOL, CuktsToOOL, or CASTIGATORY, an- 
ciently called tumbrel, and trebucket ; an engine for the puniſhment 
of ſcolds and unquiet women, by ducking them in the water. 

Kitchen ſays, © Every one having a view of frank-pledge, ought 
to have a pillory and a tumbrel.“ his machine was much in ule, 
fu among our Saxon anceſtors, who called it ſcealding-ftole, or 
colding-/tool. 

8 was anciently alſo inflicted on brewers, and 
bakers, tranſgreſſing the law; who were thereupon, in ſuch a ſtool 
or chair, to be ducked in ſtercore, ſome muddy or ſtinking-pond. 

his was anciently written gaging-/tool ; in Domeſday it is called 
cathedra ſtercoris. 

CUCKOW, cvcuLLvs, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of pice. The bill is ſomewhat cylindrical ; the edges of 
the noſtrils are a little prominent; the tongue is r e 


plain, and not divided, and the toes are of the climbing kind, i. e. 


two before and two behind. It is about the ſize of a magpie or jay. 
The cuckaw is a migrating bird; it comes to Britain about the end 
of April, and diſappears about St. John's day. The cuckow neither 
uids a neſt, nor fits upon it's eggs; but takes poſſeſſion of a neſt 
built by ſmall birds of the {ſparrow kind, in which it generally Jays 
ut one egg, which is hatched by the ſmall bird along with it's own 
eggs; during the time of hatching, the cucksw fits upon hedges or 
trees, and almoſt conſtantly ſings. If the cuckew's egg be firſt 
atched, ſhe immediately throws out and deſtroys the eggs of the 
{mall bird; but if the ſmall bird's eggs be firſt hatched, the cucksw 
alows the young to live till it's own egg is hatched, and then de- 
ſtroys the young belonging to the ſmall bird. The ſmall bird feeds 
and brings up the young cuckow with as much care and attention as 
: m were it's own, till it be able to procure it's own food, when, 
ome ſay, it ungratefully kills and eats it's nurſe. The cuckoww feeds 
upon caterpillars and ſmall birds; but is never transformed into a 
wk, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed. It is a native of Europe. Linnæus 
ren no leſs than 22 ſpecies, which inhabit different parts of 
the globe, and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape of the tail and 
variations in colour. 
he whole bird and it's dung are uſed in medicine. The bird 
= whole is recommended for the gravel, pains and exceſſive hu- 
midity of the ſtomach. It is given with good fucceſs alſo in the pa- 


10xyſms of fevers. The dung of the cucksw drank is ſaid to cure the 
ite of a mad dog. 


CUCkSde” a frothy ſubſtance found on ſeveral plants. 


* a diſh much uſed by the Moors of Africa: it is 
Prepared of wheat-flour, barley, or millet, formed into a kind of 
» e 2 dough, and reduced to ſmall grains: theſe they place over a 

nder, covering a pan whereon meat is {tewed, fo as to receive 


e, to pre- 


| The glaſſes mu 


| 


the ſteams of the meat ; and by the time that the meat is done, the 
cuckſo2 is ſo too. 

UCULLARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the ſcapula ; other- 
wiſe called trapezius : it ariſes from the os occipitzs, the ſpinoſe apo- 
phyſes of the neck, and the eight upper vertebra: of the back. It's 
termination is at the ſpine of the 1 — It has the power of ſe- 
veral very different motions ; the different courſe of it's ſeveral fibres 
enabling it, as r act differently, to move the ſcapula upwards, 
downwards, or backwards; 

CUCULLATE flawers, among botaniſts, are ſuch as reſemble a 
cucullus, or monk's hood, or cowl: | 

CUCULLUS, in matters of dreſs, was formerly a traveller's cap; 
called alſo, cowl, grul, or gula; whence the name paſſed to the 
monks, among whom it ſignificd their frock and cap, which were 
of one piece. 


CucuLLvs, in the hiſtory of ſhells, a name ſometimes uſed for 
the voluta; | | 

CucUuLLUSs indicator, a ſpecies of cucksw found in the interior 
parts of Africa, called by the Dutch ſettlers h-nig-wyzer, or honey- 
guide, Tt is ſmaller than the common cucksw, and famous for con- 
ducting theſe who obſerve it's motions to the wild bee-hives, by a 
ſhrill note, ſounding cherr, cherr. This note is anſwered by a ſoft 
whiſtle, and — by the bird till the hive is found. 

CUCUMBER, cucumis, in botany, a genus of the monzecia ſyn- 
gengſia claſs. It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant, 
which are bell-ſhaped, of one petal, which adheres to the empale- 
ment, and is cut into five oval rough ſegments. The male flowers 
have three ſhort ſtamina, which are inſerted in the empalement : the 
female flowers have no ſtamina, but have three ſmall pointed fila- 
ments, without ſummits. The germen is lituated under the flower, 
which afterward becomes an oblong flethy fruit with three cells, 
including many oval, flat, pointed ſeeds, 

There are three ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens, the 
common kind, the white one, and the long green one. The firſt is 
what we bring to market in England ; the ſecond is the common 
Dutch kind, and 1s greatly preferable to our's, as being much firmer, 
and having fewer ſeeds; and the third 1s better even than that, but 
it is raiſed with ditticulty. 

The common one, which our gardeners almoſt ſolely cultivate, 
is raiſed at three different ſeaſons of the year; the ſirſt is on hot- 
beds, under garden frames, for early fruit; the ſecond is under bell, 
or hand-glaſſes, which is for the middle crop; and the third is on 
the common ground, which is for a late crop, or to pickle. The 
cucumbers which are ripe before April are unwholeſome, being raiſed 
wholly by the ferment of dung, not by the ſun's heat. Thoſe ripe 
in April are good fruit, and are raiſed in the following manner : 
toward Chriſtmas, or the beginning of January, a quantity of freſh 
horſe-dung muſt be procured, with the litter among it, and a ſmall 
proportion of ſea-coal aſhes ſhould be added to it. In four or five 
days the dung will begin to heat, at which time a little of it may be 
drawn flat on the outſide, and covered with two inches thickneſs of 
good earth: this mult be covered with a bell-glaſs, and after two 
days, when the earth is warm, the ſeeds mult be ſown on it, co- 
vered with a quarter of an inch of freſh earth, and the glaſs then 
ſet on again. The glaſs muſt be covered with a mat at nights, and, 
in four days, the young plants will appear; when theſe are ſeen, the 
reſt of the dung muſt be made up into a bed for one or more lights. 
This muſt be three feet thick, and beat cloſe together, and covered 
three inches deep with fine freſh earth ; the frame mult then be put 
on, and covered at night, or in bad weather with mats. 

When the earth is hot enough, the plants from under the bell 
muſt be tranſplanted into it, and ſet at two inches diſtance. The 
glaſſes muſt be now and then a little raiſed to give air to the plants, 
and turned often, to prevent the wet from the ſteam of the dung 
from dropping down upon them. The plants mult be watercd at 
times, with water ſet on dung till as warm as the air in the frame: 
and as the young plants grow up, the ſtalks of them thould be earthed 
up, Which will give them great additional ſtrength. If the bed is 

not hot enough, ſome freſh litter ſhould be laid round it's ſides ; 
and if too hot, ſome holes ſhould be bored into ſeveral parts of it 
with a ſtake, which will let out the heat; and when the bed is thus 
brought to a proper coolneſs, the holes are to be ſtopped up again 
with freſh dung. When theſe plants begin to ſhoot thei: third, or 
rough leaf, another bed mult be prepared for them like the firſt, and 
when it is properly warm through the earth, the plants of the other 
bed muſt be taken up, and plant-d in this, in which there mult be a 
hole in the middle of each light, of about a foot deep, and nine 
inches over, filled with light and fine, freſh earth, laid hollow, in 
form of a baſon : in each of theſe holes there mult be ſet four plants ; 
theſe mult be, for two or three days, ſhaded from the ſun, that they 
may take firm root, after which they muſt have all the ſun they can, 
and now and then a little freſh air, 'as the weather will permit. 
When the plants are four or five inches high, their ſtalks ſhould be 


gently pegged down toward the earth, in as different directions as 


may be from one another, and the- branches afterwards produced, 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner. In a month after this, the 
flowers will appear, and, ſoon after, the rudiments of the fruit. 
{ now be carefully covered at nights, and in the 
day time they ſhould have gentle waterings, ſprinkling over the 
whole plants. Theſe will produce fruit till about Midſummer, at 
which time thoſe of the ſecond crop will come in to ſupply their 
place : theſe are to be raiſed in the ſame manner as the early crop, 
only they do not require ſo much care and trouble. This ſecond 
crop ſhould be ſowed in the middle, or towards the end of March. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cucumbers for the laſt crop, and for 
pickling, is toward the latter end of May, when the weather is ſet- 
tled : theſe are ſown in holes dug to a little depth, and filled up with 
fine earth, in form of a baſop, eight or nine feeds in each hole. 
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Theſe will come up in five or ſix days, and, till they are about a 
week old, are in great danger from the ſparrows ; after this they 
require only watering now and then, and keeping clear from weeds. 
There ſhould be only five plants left at firſt in each hole, and when 
they are grown a little farther up, the worſt of theſe is to be pulled 
up, that there may finally remain only four. "The plants of this 
crop will begin to produce fruit in July. 

f the branches of cucumbers are much trodden upon, the fruit, it 
is ſaid, will be bitter and emetic ; and a water diſtilled from cucum- 
bers when full ripe, and beginning to putreſy, purges ſmartly, in 
the quantity of a dram. 

CUCUMBER, ſingle-ſeeded, in _— a genus of the monoecia ſyn- 
gencfia claſs. It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant; 
the male flowers have a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, with 
five indentures. The petal is bell-ſhaped, growing on the empale- 
ment; and they have each three ſlamina, which are united above, 
terminated by ſummits, joined in a head. The female flowers are 
like the male, and fit upon the germen ; they have no ſtamina, but 
the germen ſupports a Seel ityle, crowned by a thick, three- 
e ſtigma. The germen becomes an oval fruit, ſet off with 

riſtly hairs, having one cell, containing a ſingle ſeed of the ſame 
ſhape. There are three ſpecies, natives of North America and the 
Weſt Indies. 

CUCUMIS ca paris, a name given by Avicenna, to the plant 
which prod: ces the fruit called bel, reſembling in ſhape the capers, 
with a hard ſhell over the kernel, like that of the hazel-nut. he 
fruits fel and ſel are alſo like it in ſhape and virtue. | 

CUCUPHA, in ancient medicine, a cap for the head, with ce- 
phalic powders quiited therein, much worn againſt nervous diſtem- 
pers, particularly thoſe which affected the head, and againſt catarrhs. 

C CURBIT, in chemiſtry, an earthen or glaſs veſſel, ſo called 
from it's reſemblance to a gourd, ariſing gradually from a wide bot- 
tom, and terminating in a narrow neck. Refer to Syſtem ol CHE- 
MISTRY, p. $O7. 

CUCURBITA, the gourd, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
corolla of which is formed of a ſingle campanulated petal, divided 
into five ſegments. The fruit is apple-like, and contains three 
membranaccous cells: the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, tumid, 
obtuſe, and placed in two rows. See GOURD. 

CUCURBITACEOUS, an appellation ſometimes given to the 
gourd, melon, pompion, and other plants producing the greater cold 
Jeeds of the ſhops. _ 

CUCURBITINI Iwmbrici, broad worms that breed in the inteſ- 
tines, like the ſced of a gourd. 

CUCURBITULA, in ſurgery, ſignifies a CUPPING-GLASS. 

CUCURI, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the Bralilian thark, no 
wiſe miſchievous, and about two feet and a half long: it has only 
one row of ſmall teeth. | | 

CUCURUCU, in zoology, an American ſerpent, of a yellowiſh 
colour, variegated with black ſpots, and growing to 10 or 12 feet in 
length. It 1s a very poiſonous ſpecies, and greatly dreaded by the 
natives; but it's fleſh is a very rich food, and greatly eſteemed 
among them, when properly prepared. 

CUD, ſometimes means the inſide of the throat in beaſts, and 
ſometimes the” food that they keep there, and chew over again : 
from whence, Yo chew the cud fignifies to ponder, think, or rumi- 
nate upon a thing. | 
Cop %, implies cattle that ſometimes loſe their cud accidentally, 
ſometimes by ſickneſs, poverty, mourning, &c. to cure which, 
take ſour leaven of rye bread, and falt, and mixing it with human 
urine and baum, beat it in a mortar; then making a large ball or 
two thereof, put them down the beaſt's throat. 

CUDDLY, in a firit-rate man of war, is a place lying between the 


captain lieutenant's cabin, and the quarter-deck ; and divided into | 


partitions, for the maſter, and other officers. See Plate Ship, fig. 
2. bl. Fe 

It denotes alſo a kind of cabin near the ſtern of a lighter, or barge 
of burden. | 

CUDWEED, gnaphalium, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the ſyngeneſia palygamia ſuperflua claſs. The characters of 
which are theſe : the flower is of the floſculous kind, and is com- 
poſed of ſeveral floſcules, which are divided into many ſegments, 
and formed like a ſtar at the ends; theſe are placed upon the embryo 
fruit, and are contained in a general cup, which is of a ſcaly or 
ſquamoſe ſtructure, but is not at all bright or ſhining. 

The ſpecies of cudweed er,umerated by Mr. Tournefort, are eight. 
The common cudweed is deſiccative and aſtringent, and is of great 
efficacy in hamorrhages of all kinds. In dyſenteries, and in flood- 
ings of the menſes, it has been known to do great cures. Some have 
recommended the diltilled water of it in cancers, but this ſeems to 
have no very great foundation. A decoction of it in ſmall beer is a 
common medicine among country people for quinſies, and is ſaid 
ſometimes to have done remarkable cures in them. 

CUDWEED, baſtard, micropus, or gnaphaloides, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the ſyngeneſ:a polygamia * boa claſs. The characters are: 
it hath hermaphrodite and female flowers, included in the ſame dou- 
ble empalement; ten hermaphrodite flowers compoſe the diſk, 
which have one petal, are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the 
top, and have five ſhort briſtly ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits. In the ſame empalement are five female flowers in the 
circumference, which have each an oval germen, comprelled, hid 
under the ſcales of the interior empalement, each having a ſtyle by 
their ſide, which is briſtly, turning towards the hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, crowned by {lender e a ſtigmas, divided into two 
arts. The female flowers are ſucceeded by a ſingle oval ſeed ; the 
ermaphrodite flowers are barren. 

CUE, an item, or innuendo, given to the actors on the ſtage, what, 
or when, to ſpeak. See PROMPTER, 
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CUERPO. To walk ; i : GC 
without a cloke; or — r — phraſe for vin 
; wut all the formalities of a full dref: eng 
CUGNACUARANA, in Zoology, the name of an A 
beaſt of prey, uſually confounded with the tyger, and def, taps 
Marggrave as one of the three ſpecies of American t Wang w d 
guara and jaguarete being the two others. "Thoſe Me Ne jo. 
plainly,rather of the Ffeopard, or lynx, than of the ti er R un 
perhaps, this is as little of the tyger as they. It is R a 1 
herce beaſt, of the ſhape of the jaguara, but of one * age Yea 
which 1s a very pale tawney, like the colour of ſome — es 
ſo ſtrong. It is a little duſkier on the back than on "he kd om 
there is a little white under the chin, and on the bell I N and 
—Þ UGUACU TE 3 

Cc E IE, and CucuacuarPara, i 
ſilian names of an animal of the caprea kind, Kane = Bra. 
and female of the ſame ſpecies, and not diſtinct animals Th * 
mer has no horns, the latter has, and is probably the _ 
horns are compoſed of three branches; they ſend out one n 
inſertion, and from this they run up lingle to the extremity 2 
they are w_ We have - ſeen the animal in England? bu Tm 

orns, which are very ſingular in their th Sq 
muſeum of the Royal Society: PW Or OO the 

CUGUPUGUACHU, in zoology, a name b 
> MEROS, a Bralilian filh of contiderable f 
taite. 

CUI ante divortium, in law, a writ, which a woman 
from her huſband hath, to recover lands or tenements tro 
whom her huſband alienated them during marriage ; beca 
the marriage ihe could not gainſay it. 

Cul in vita is a writ of entry, which a widow hath acainf him 
to whom her huſband alienated her lands or tenements ju his lif 
time; [pecitying, that, during his life, ſhe could not withſtand it 4 

CUJETHE, in botany, the name by which Plumier calls the creſ 
centia ot Linnæus. : 
 CUIRASSE, a piece of defenſive armour, made of iron plate 
well hammered, ſerving to cover the body, from the neck to the * 
dle, both before and behind: whence, . 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cuirafſes, as moſt of the 

2rmans are: the French have a regiment ot cuiraſſiers ; but we 
have had none in the Engliſh army ſince the Revolution. 

CUIRIRI, in ornithology, a Braſilian bird very like the com. 
mon ſtarling, but that it has a yellow ſpot on it's head. 

CUL ade lamp,” in architecture, a term uſed for ſeveral decorations, 
both of maſonry and joinery, ound in vaults and ceilings, to fini 
the bottom of works; and wreathed ſomething in the manner of a 
teſluds, particularly a kind of pendentive in Gothic vaults, 

Cu“ de four, a ſort of ſpherical vault, like an oven. See the ar- 
ticle VAULT. 


Cur de four of a niche, ſignifies the arched roof of a niche, on a 
circular plan. 

CULCASIA, in botany, a name given by ſome of the old wri- 
ters to an P plant growing near the ſea-ſhores. It is by 
many ſuppoſed to have been the c:/zcaſia, but improperly. 

CULCUL, a fort of grain brought from Egypt to PRA 


y which many call 
Ze, and a Very good 


divorced 
m him to 
uſe during 


ple, where it is much eſteemed, eſpecially when freſh. 


CULDEES, in church hiſtory, a ſort of monkiſh prieſts, for- 
merly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. Being remarkable for the 
religious exerciſes of preaching and praying, they were called, by 
7 of eminence, Cullores Dei; from whence is derived the word 
CUI: e. 

 CULEUS, in Roman antiquity, the largeſt meaſure of _ 
for things liquid, containing twenty amphore, or forty urne. It 
—_— 143 gallons 3 pints wine meaſure, and was 11.095 ſolid 
inches. 

CULEX, in zoology, a genus of two-winged flies, the mouth 
-x which 1s tubular, like a Ch, but exceeding ſlender, and fi- 
orm. 

Under this genus are comprehended the gnats and humble- bees. 

CULINAKY, an epithet frequently attached to fire, determin- 
ing it to be a common fire, excited in wood, coals, or other ord 
nary fuel ; in contradiſtinction to ſolar fire, or that raiſed by the 
action of a burning-glaſs ; alſo to central fire, to animal fire, &c. 

According to 3 culinary fire conſiſts of a portion of pure 
elementary or ſolar fire, attracted by the oily or ſulphureous parts o 
the fuel with ſuch velocity, as that it moves the ſame, agitates and 
whirls them violently about, and by degrees breaks and attenuates 
them; renders them volatile, and diſperſes them in air. | 

The effect of air upon this fire, is, to make a kind of vault around 
it, and, by that means, reſtrain and keep it in, determine it upon 
the ſulphur, and thus prevent it's too halty diſſipation. | 

CULLIAGE, a right uſurped by the ancient Scots lords, and 
eſtabliſhed by a thameful cuſtom, which gave them the firlt night 
with their vaiſals* brides. Malcolm III. aboliſhed it, and ſettled a 
compenſation in it's ſtead, whereby frequent revolts were preventel 

CULM, among botaniſts, a term uſed to denote the {talk 9 

ralles, hence called culmiferous plants. 

CULMIFEROUS, in betany, is applied to ſuch plants as have 
a ſmooth jointed (talk, uſually hollow, and at each joint wrapp* 
about with ſingle, narrow, tharp-pointed leaves, and their lc 
contained in chaffy huſks; as wheat, barley, &c. | 

CULMINATION, in aſtronomy, the tranſit of a ſtar or pu 
over the meridian, or that point of it's orbit where it is at A 
greateſt altitude. ET 

Hence, a ſtar is ſaid to culminate, when it paſſes the meridian. ; 

To find the culmination of a ſtar, or the time wherein it paſſes ti 
meridian. On a meridian line A B (Plate 11, fig. 2,) ſtretch 3 on. 
DC, perpendicularly ; and from D to E another, DE, Dek 
the meridian obliquely, at any angle: the triangular thread, D il 
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will cut the plane of the horizon in the meridian line, or at 
right angles; and, conſequently, will be in the plane of the meri- 
ow. ore, bei hat the thread DE 

| therefore, being ſo placed, as that the thread DE may 
22 DC; wait till the ſtar be biſected by the triangle 
Cc - ; - 

then the eye and the ſtar will, together with the 
at —9 Te E, be in the ſame plane: conſequently, the ſtar is in 

ian. 
find 5 culmination of a ſtar by the globe, ſee GLOBE. i 

4 the time of a ſtar's culminating ; It's right aſcenſion, an 
A place in the ecliptic, being given. From the ſun's place 
find nis right aſcenſion; and from this ſubtract the right aſcen- 
3 of the ſtar: the difference being converted into ſolar time, 
* the time elapſed trom mid-day to the time of the ſtar's cul- 
* ULpAILIs, Nan eft culpabilis; Non cul. q d. he is not 

Ju: it implies, in law, the general plea to an action of treſpaſs, 
rb the . abſolutely denies the fact charged on him 
b the plaintiff; whereas, in other ſpecial pleas, the defendant 

ants the tact to be done, but alledges ſome reaſons, in his defence, 

bv he lawfully might do 1t. : . 
CLR, a formal reply of a proper officer in court, in be- 
half of the king, after a criminal has pleaded not guilty, affirming 
him to be guilty, without which the iſſue to be tried is not joined, 
After an indictinent, for any criminal matter, is read in court, the 

riſoner at the bar is aſked, whether he is guilty, or not guilty, of 
the indi tment ? If he anſwers, N guilty, there is a replication 
by the clerk of the peat. ox 4 og N the . N by 1 
the charge of guilt upon him, which is expreſſed in the wor 
r which 15 a contraction of the Latin cupabilis, and the 
French pri or pres; intimating, that he is ready to prove the cri- 
minal city, 

CULTELLATION, a term uſed by ſome authors for the mea- 
ſuring of heights and diſtances, by 132 ; that is, by inſtru- 
ments which give us ſuch heights and diſtances by parts, and not all 
at one operation. : 

CUL CIVATOR, in huſbandry, the name given by foreigners 
to inſtruments uſed tor ſlirring the earth, anſwering to our horſe- 
hoes. 

CUL FRARIUS, otherwiſe called pep, among the Romans, 
were ſuch perſons as attended the ſacrifices, whoſe 3 it was 
to provide victims, and to kill them after they had knocked them 
* 1. They were half naked, their ſhoulders, arms, and upper 
parts of their bodies being uncovered, as far as their 3 _ 
the relt covered to the mid-leg with a linen apron, or the ins o 
the beaſl; and they wore a crown of laurels upon their heads. 

CULVERIN, in war, a long ſlender piece of ordnance and ar- 
tillery, ſerving to carry a ball to a great diltance. 

Menage derives the word from the Latin co/ubrina ; others from 
caluber, ſnake ; either on account of the length and ſlenderneſs of 
the piece, or the ravages it makes. . 

Ol theſe there are three kinds; viz. the culverin extraordinary, the 
ordiaary, and the leaſt ſixed. | 

c culverin extraordinary has 5% inches bore; it's length 32 
ealiber', or 13 {cet ; it weighs 4500 pounds; it's load is above 12 
povinds 4 carries a ſhot 5 inches 4 diameter, weighing twenty pounds 
wap! 5 
Ine ordinary culverin is 12 feet long; carries a ball of 17 pounds 
fre ounces; caliber 5 inches; it's weight 4500 pounds. 

The culverin of the leaſt ſize has it's diameter 5 inches: is 12 
feet long; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a ſhot 3 inches 
{ Gameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces. See DEM1-CUL- 
VERIN, 

CULVERTAIL, in ſhip-building, is uſed for a manner of 
letting one timber into another, ſo that they cannot flip aſunder. 
The laſtening of a ſhip's carlings into the beam is ſo performed. 
See Dovr. Ai. 

,CUMAMUS, in the materia medica, a name given by many 
of tile in 1eMts to CUBERS. 

CUMANDA guacu, in botany, a name for certain very large 
Indian kidney-beans, which roaſted, contuſed, and exhibited with 
an «pg, are given for fluxes of the belly; boiled, made into a ca- 
taplaſm, and applied to the belly, they are ſaid to cure colic pains ; 
_ ny 1 in this ſorn, applied to apoſtemations, with a view of 
eving them, : 

CUVELE, in botany, the name by which the ancient Greek 
Writers have deſcribed the Jupu⁰ti, or hop, with which we make our 
malt liquors bitter. 


 CUMELOBOTANE, in modern Greek writers, is alſo a name 
Sven to the lupulys, or plant, which produces hops. 
_ CUMIN, cuminum, in botany, a genus of plants of the pen- 
tuniria digynia Claſs, and of which there is but one ſpecies. 
is plant is annual, periſhing ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe ; it 
dom riſes more than nine or ten inches high in Malta, and other 
wam Countries where it is native; but here it never excceds four 
2 Thele plants flower extremely well in England, but 
dom produce ſceds. The leaves are divided into long narrow 
ments, they are of a deep green, and generally turn back at 
their extremity. The flowers grow in ſmall umbels at the top 
of the {talks ; they are compoſed of five unequal petals, which are 
0! a pale blueith colour, and are ſucceeded by long-channelled aro- 
matic ſeeds, 
F Sow the ſeeds in ſmall pots, and plunge them into a very mo- 
ie dot del. When the plants appcar, inure them by degrees to 
by o—_ air; then turn them out of the pots, preſerving the ball 
are to their roots, and plant them in a warm border of good 
„; by this method the plants will w flower extremely well, 


iu very warm ſeaſons may be brought to perfect their ſecds. 
0. 54. Vol. I. | 


1 


Miller derives cumin from Aue, te bring forth, being reputed ei- 


fectual for curing ſterility. 


It is uſed with ſucceſs in vertigoes, wind- colics, tympanics, &c. , 
It is eſteemed excellent to retrieve the natural heat in ſtallions, 


bulls, &. Pigeons are exceedingly fond of it, 

This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields by expreſſion a 
kind of oil, eſteemed ſovereign in the rheumatiſm; provided it be 
uſed with precaution; and in ſmall quantities. 

CUmiN, baftard, lagæcia, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs. It hath many flowers collected into a head, in one common 
empalement, compoſed of eight indented l-aves. The flower con- 
liſts of five horned petals, at the bottom of which iz lituated a 
pointal, attended by five ſtamina : the pointal afterward becomes 
an oval ſeed, crowned with the empalement. There is only one 
known ſpecies of this plant, which is the cuminum ſylveftre. 

CUMPETES, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome of 
the Greek writers to the carpeſia of Galen and others. This was 
an aromatic drug, and was the younger ſhoots and tender twigs of 
an odoriſerous tree, growing on ſome mountains of Pamphylia, 
which were collected in the {pring, and, when dried, were uſed as 
a ſuccedaneum for the cinnamon. 

CUNEI, in natural hiſtory, a name given to thoſe fellinæ, which 
have one. fide of their ſhell much more extended than the other. 
See MusCLE. 

CUNEIFORM leaf, among botaniſts, is a ſimple leaf, of the 
ſhape of a wedge ; or whoſe 133 greatly exceeds it's breadth, 
and the lower part of which grows ſmaller all the way. 

' CUNEIFORME or, or os ſphenoides, in anatomy, is the ſeventh 
bone of the cranium, or ſcull. 

This bone is fixed in the manner of a wedge among the other 
bones of the cramum, and ſerves as a baſis, as it were, to ſupport 
ſeveral of them, and ſome of thoſe of the upper jaw: the figure 
of this hone is very irregular; in it's upper part is ſeen the el 
equinga, or turcica, under which there is a ſinus : this is ſometimes 
double, and opens into the noſtrils ; ſometimes it is totally want- 
ing: it is called the ſphenoidal ſinus. The ſphenzides has thirteen 
apophyſes ; ſix of them are internal, and are placed near the „la 
equina ; and the other ſeven are external; ſome of theſe are of a 
pterygoide form, and thence named prerygoide apophyſes ; two of 
the other three are very ſmall and ſtyloide, and the — is placed 
under the vamer: there are alſo three e, or cavities, in this 
bone; one in the ſella equina, and the other between the pterygoide 
apophyſes. See SPHENOIDES. | 

CUNEIFORMIA /a, denote the fourth, fifth, and ſixth bones 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like ſhape, being large 
above, and narrow below. 

They lie all three aſide of one another, and are of diff-rent ſizes ; 
their upper ſide convex, and their under hollow, by which means 
the muſcles and tendons in the bottom of the foot are not hurt in 
walking. | 

At one end they have each a ſinus, which receives the os navi- 
culare ; and at the other end they are joined each to one of the three 
inner bones of the metatarſus. 

CUNETTE, or Cuvrrr, in fortification, a deep trench, 
about three or four fathom wide, funk along the middle of a dr 
moat, to lade out the water; or to make the paſſage more diffi- 
cult to the enemy. 

CUNEUS, one of the mechanical powers ; more uſually, by the 
Englith writers, called the wedge. 

CUNEUS, among the Romans, a term often uſed to ſignify that 
part of the theatre where the ſpectators fat, on account of it's re- 
ſembling the figure of a wedge. 

CUNEUs, the wedge, was alſo a form of battle frequent among 
the Romans. | 

CUNICULUS, in zoology, a genus of animals of the /-pys, or 
hare-kind, called in Engliſh rabbit. 

Cuniculus Americanus, in zoology, a name given by ſome to 
the creature called tapeli, a ſmall ſpecies of rabbit. 

CUNI1CULUS Brafllzenfs a ſpecies of rabbit called aperea. 

Cu Nicutrus Sibericus, the name of the long-tailed Siberian rabbit, 
the fur of which is much valued. During the ſummer months 
many of them are beautifully variegated with oblique and tranſverſe 
ſtreaks of black and grey. 

CunicuLus, in mining, a term uſed by authors, in diſtinction 
from puteus, to expreſs the ſeveral forts of paſſages and cuts in 
theſe aA works. The cunicult are thoſe direct pallages in 
mines, where they walk on horizontally ; but the putei are the per- 
pendicular cuts or deſcents. 

CUNILA bubula, in botany, a name by which Pliny, and ſome 
other authors, have called the wild marjoram or origanum. 

CUuNILA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, makes a diſtinct genus of the 
diandria minogynia claſs ; with a ringent corolla; the upper lip is 
erect and plane; there are two torn filaments, and the germen turns 
to four ſeeds. 


CUNILAGO, in botany, is uſed by ſome authors for the 


cory d. 


CUNINA, in mythology, a goddeſs who had the care of little 
children. | 
CUNNING, amongſt ſeamen, the art of directing the ſteerſman 
to guide the ſhip in her proper courſe : the officer who has this 
charge is either the pilot, or a quarter-maſter. See Conp. 
CUNNUS, the pudendum muliebre; or the anterior parts of the 
ou of a woman, including the labia pudendi, and the mons 
enerts, | 
CUNOCEPHALI, in mythelogy, from uuwv, dog, and de 
head, a kind of baboons, or animals with heads like thoſe of dogs, 


which were wonderfully endowed, and preſerved, with great vene 


ration, by the Egyptians, in many of their temples. By their aſ- 
* | ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, the Egyptians, as ſome relate, found out the particular 
periods of the ſun and moon; and that one half of the animal was 


often buried, while the other half ſurvived, and that they could 


read and write. 

The cahen-caph-el, whence the Greeks formed yuvoxeÞace, al- 
ludes to ſome royal ſeminary, ſituated on an eminence, whence the 
Egyptians draughted novices to ſupply their colleges and temples; 
the death of one part, while the other ſurvived, denoted the regular 
ſucceſſion of their prieſthood. 

CUNODONTES, a people ſuppoſed to have the teeth of dogs, 
and probably ſo denominated from the object of their worſhip, the 
deity Chan-Adin, which the Greeks expretled by Kuvo%uv, and then 
called his votaries Cunadontes. 

CUNONIA, in botany, a genus of the decandria digynia claſs, 
with a five-petaled corolla, a tive-leaved calyx, a bilocular, acumi- 
nated, polyſpermous capſule, and ſtyles longer than the flower. 

CUP, cahx, a veſſel of capacity, of various forms, materials, and 
uſes. Oſwald Nerlinger, a German, made a cup of a commyn 
pepper-corn, which holds 1200 other ivory cyps, with a handle to 
each, al? gilt on the edges; with room for 400 more. 

Cors, among botaniſts, are the ſhort green huſks in which the 
flowers grow. Sce CALYX 

CuP-fountain, is that which, beſide a baſon, has likewiſe a cup 
of one ſingle piece of ſtone or marble, ſupported on a ſhaft or pe- 
deſtal, and receiving a jet, or ſpout, 3 of the middle thereof. 
Such is the fountain in the court of the Vatican : the cup being of 
granite, and antique, brought from the baths of Titus at Rome. 

CvuyP-galls, in natural hiſtory, a very ſingular kind of galls found 
in the leaves of the oak, and ſome other trees. They are of the 
figure of a cup, or drinking-glafs, without it's foot, being regular 
cones, adhering by their point or apex to the leaf; and the top or 
broad part is hollowed a little way. The oak leaves furniſh us 

with ſeveral other ſpecies of gall, of various forms and ſizes. 
They all contain the worms of a ſmall fly ; and the creature un- 
dergoes all it's changes in this habitation. Sce Plate 64, 65. 

Cor. hel or chalice-ſhell, a ſpecies of the BaLanus; which 

ſc 


e. 

CUPA, a kind of boats, uſed by the ancients in laying 
bridges over rivers, being broad below, and narrow above. 

CUPANIA, in botany, a genus of the monzecia monadelphia claſs ; 
the male whereof hath a three-leaved calyx, a five-petaled corolla, 
and five ſtamina 3 the female hath a three-leaved calyx, three- 
petaled corolla, a ſtyle divided into three parts, a three-celled cap- 
ſule, and a double feed. 

CUPELLING, or CoPPELLING, in chemiſtry, is the putting 
metallic ſubſtances into a coppe/, or covered veiiel, made of bune- 

aſhes, and ſet in a naked fire, to try what gold or ſilver they will 
afford. - | 

CUPOLA, in architecture, a ſpherical vault, or the round top 
of the DOME of a church, in form of an inverted cup. Vide 
Syſtem of N 171. : 

CUPPING, in ſurgery, the operation of applying cupping-glaſſes 
for the diſcharge of blood, and other cored. qc * Ig N 

The operation of cupping is not confined to any particular member 
of the body; but wherever the cupping-glaſs is applied, it is fixed 
upon the ſkin, either intire or ſcarihed, and hence we have a two- 
fold diſtinction of cupping, into dry and gorey. 

In dry cupping, the glaſs adheres to the (kin, by expelling or rare- 
fying it's included air by lighted flax, or the flame of a burning 
candle within it, fo that the glaſs is preſſed upon the part with a 
conſiderable force, by the external air. The uſe of this dry-cupping 
is two-fold, either to make a revulſion of the blood, from ſome par- 
ticular parts affected, or elſe to cauſe a derivation of it into the af- 
feted part, upon which the glaſs is applied: hence we have a 
reaſon why Hippocrates orders a large cupping-glaſs to be applied 
under the breaſls of a woman who has too profuſe a diſcharge of 
her menſes, intending thereby to make a revulſion of the blood up- 
wards from the uterus. Dry cupping is alſo uſed, with ſucceſs, to 
make a revulſion, by applying the glaſſes to the temples, behind 
the ears, or to the neck and thoulders, for the removal of pains, 

vertigoes, and other diſorders of the head: they are applied to the 
upper and lower limbs, to drive the blood and ſpirits into them, 
when they are paralytic ; and, laſtly, to remove the ſctatica, and 
other pains of the joints. The operation in theſe caſes is to be re- 
peated upon the part, till it looks very red, and becomes painful. 
In Germany, and other northern countries, cupping is much 
oftener joined with ſcarification, than uſed alone; in which caſe the 
part is firſt to be cupped, till it ſwells and looks red, and the ſkin is 
to be punctured, or inciſed, by the ſcarifying inſtrument. 

As ſeveral glaſſes, ſometimes fix or eight, are often applied at 
once, the operator muſt manage his buſineſs ſo, that ſome glaſſes 
may be filling while he is ſcarifying, and adapting the others. 
When the blood ceaſes to flow fait enough, he mult repeat his in- 
ciſions, cloſe by the former, and re-apply the cupping-glatles. The 
operation being finiſhed, and the ſkin well cleanſed with a ſponge, 
and warm water, it 1s next to be rubbed over with a bit of deer's 
ſuet, to promote the healing: but if the blood {till continues to 
flow, the ſkin is to be waſhed with ſpirit of wine and Hungary 

water, binding it upwith a compreſs and bandage. 

CuPPING-g/aſs, cucurbita, in ſurgery, a la vellel, applied to 
certain parts of the body, to draw the blood, and other humours, 
from within, outwards; to be diſcharged through ſeveral inciſions 
made with a ſcarificator. This veſſel is of various dimenſions: 
ſometimes, inſtead of a glaſs, it is made of wood, horn, braſs; 

. filver, &c. 

CURA avenacea, a diet-drink of oats, much recommended by 

ſome authors in various diſtempers. 


CURATE, properly ſignifies the parſon or vicar of a pari(] 
hath the charge or cure ot the pariſhioner's ſouls, who 

CURATE allo ſignifies a perſon ſubſtituted by the inc 0 
ſerve his cure in his flead. A curate is to be icenſed Pope 
by the biſhop of the dioceſe, or ordinary, having enn Perz 
dicticn. By the ſtatute, curates licenſed by the bilhop = _ 

| a OP Ra o he 
3 by him a flipend not cxcceding 50 J. per amum, nor 1:6 

There are perpetual curates as well as temporary, who ae 3 
pointed where tythes are impropriate, and no Vicarage endowed, © 

CURATELLA, in botany, a genus of the palyandria 8 | 
claſs; having a five-lcaved calyx, four petals, two liyles, a bi ma 
capſule, with double-ſeeded cells. olparute 

CURATIVE indicalian, among phyſicians, that wh 
what is to be done lor the cure of a dilcaſe. See Sympr 
Dbic ATN. 

CUKATOR, in antiquity, an officer under the 
regulated the price of ail kinds of merchandize aud 
modities in the cities of the empire, 

They had likewiſe the ſuperintendance of the cuſt 
butes ; whence allo they were called /2gi/te. 

CURATOR, in civil Jaw, a trutice, or pet ſon nominated to take care 
of the atfairs and intereſts of a perſon emancipated, or interdicted 

In countries where the Roman law prevails, between the a ** 
fourteen and twenty-four ycars, minors have curators alligned them: 
till fourteen they have tutors, ) 

CURATOR of an untver/ity, in the United Provinces, is an eleQive 
office, to which belongs the direction of the affairs of the u 
as, the adminiſtration of the revenues, the inſpection of 
feſſors, &c. 

The curators are choſen by the ſtates of each province: the uni 
Wee of Leyden haz three; the burghermalters in the City have a 

ourth. | 

CURB, in the manege, a chain of iron faſtened to the upper 
part of the branches of a bridle, in the part called the eye, and 
running over the horſe's beard. Care ſhould be taken, that it 
be neither too long nor too ſhort, and that the links be large and 
{mooth, 

CuKkB, in farriery, is a hard and callous ſwelling on the hind 
part of the hock, attended with ittifnefs, and ſometimes with pain 
and lameneſs. See SPAVIN. 

CURCAS, in botany, a name given in Egypt to an eſculent root, 
approaching to the taſte and virtues of the c:/zca/ta. 

It is ailo a name uſed in Malabar, for a {mail fruit of the ſhape 
and ſize of a hazel nut. Both theſe things have the credit of being 
great provocatives ; and it is very probable, that the curcas of the 
Eaſt Indies may be the fruit called be/ by Avicenna, and ſaid to polleſs 
the ſame famous virtues. Garcias has been Jed into a very great 
error by this ſimilarity of names and virtues, and ſuppoſes the curcas 
of Egypt the fame with the curcas of the Eaſt Indics. 

CURCULIO, in zoology, the name of a genus of beetles, dif 
tinguiſhed by having their antenne allixed to an elongated horny 
lnout. See SCARAB-EUSs, 

CURCUMA, in the materia medica of the Arabians, the name of 
the Targe celandine; the roots of which, when dried, were uicd by 
the dyers of thoſe times as a yellow colour, and by the phyſicians as 
deobitrucnts, 

CURDLING, the coagulating or fixing of any fluid body ; par- 
ticularly milk. 

Pauſanias ſays, that Ariſtæus ſon of Apollo, and Cyrene daughter 
of the river Peneus, were the firit who found the ſecret of curding 
milk. 7 

At Florence they curdle their milk for the making of cheeſe with 
artichoke flowers; in lieu of the rennet uſed for the ſame purpole 
among us. 

Women newly delivered are ſubje& to have their milk curdled, 
converted into little grume, in their breaſts, which occaſions violent 
pains, with a ſhivering in the back. | 

It is owing to the want of deing ſucked ; whence the method of 
remedying, and preventing it, is apparent. 

CURE gf ſouls, a benehice, the incumbent whereof has the charge 
and guidance of the fouls of the people within a certain extent of 
ground, called a pariſh, 

Such are a vicar, a rector, &c. in contiadiſtinction to a prebend, 
a dean, a chantor, &c. : 

CUREMIA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet kind, 
but of a remarkable ſize, growing to two feet long, and having a 
very large moveable upper lip ; the under one being mall, tri- 
angular in figure, and ſcarce viſible, being ſomething thortet an 
the upper. Irs eyes are large, and it's fins of a fine filvery white; 
in all other reſpects it reſembles the common mullet. | 

CURETES, in antiquity, a fort of prieſts, or people of the iſle 
of Crete; called alſo Corybantes. 

The curetes are ſaid to have been originally of mount Ida, in 
Phrygia; for which reaſon they were alſo called Id Daclyli. Ovid 
ſays, they had their origin from a huge ſhower of rain: Lucian ane 
Diodorus Siculus repreſent them as very expert in calting ol darts! 
though other authors give them no weapons but bucklers and p1kes: 
but all agree in furniſhing them with tabors and caltanettas z 
and relate, that they uſed to dance much to the noiſe and claſhing 
thereof. ; 2 

CURFEU, q. d. couvre-feu, a ſignal of retreat, given in cities 
taken in war, &c. to advertiſe the inhabitants to go to bed, and nt 
to ſtir out any more. ; 3 

Paſquier ſays, it was called carfou, and garefou ; 2s m_ 
tended to advertiſe the people to ſecure themlelves from the robber 
and debauchees of the night. : The 
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nt curſeu was that eſtabliſhed in England by Wil- 
ä The 8 8 — appointed, under ſevere [ that, 
liam the in q of a bell at eight o'clock in the evening, every one 
at the ringing their lights, cover, or rake up their fires, and go to 
ſhould {rence to this day, where a bell is accuſtomed to be rung 
—4 di * it is called curfeu-bell. It was aboliſhed by 
abo 


Hang A. in our ancient cuſtoms. It was uſual for the king of 
Wo - Comin the biſhops, peers, and great men of the king- 
. ſome particular place, at the chief ſeſtivals in the year; 
. allembly is called, by our hiſtorians, curia ; becauſe they 
wn r. ſalted about the weighty affairs of the nation: whence it 
py Gmetimes alſo called ſolemnis curia, generulis curia, Auguſtalis 
5! and curia publica, &c. ; ; ; : 
ont 40 k vult, in law, is a deliberation which the court 
ſometimes take, before they gi ve judgment in a cauſe wherein there 
ſeems to be any point of dithculty. ; 

Costa claudenda, is a Writ that lies againſt him who ſhould 
ſence and incloſe the ground, but refuſes or defers to do it. 

CoA militum, a court ſo called; anciently held at the end of 
every three weeks, in Cariſbrook caltle, in the iſle of Wight. 

Cura, rectus in, ſigmities, in law, one who ſtands at the bar, 
and no man objects any thing againſt him. When a man hath re- 
verſed the outlawry, and can participate of the benefit of the law, 
he is ſaid to be rectus in curia. 3 . 

Costa, in Roman antiquity, a certain diviſion or portion of a 
tribe, Romulus divided the people ino thirty cure, or wards, 
whereof there were ten in every tribe, that each might keep the 
' ceremonies of their feaſts and ſacrifices, in the temple, or holy 
place, appointed for every curia. The prieſt of the curia was called 
. curia was applied ta the place where the people held 
their aſſemblies, and alſo to the ſenate-houſc : hence the moderns 
uſe the word curia for court, a place of juſlice. 

CURIASSIERS, or CuiRAsSslERS, horſemen that wear ar- 


ur. 

®CURICACA, in ornithology, the name of a very large Braſilian 
bird, called maſarins by the Portugueſe. It is about the ſize of a 
gooſe, but ſhaped like the curlew. The length of it's beak is fix 
hngers breadth ; it's head and neck are covered with white and 
yellow feathers ; and it's whole body is black, except that on the 
back of the head, and the lower part of the belly, it has a greyith 
caſt. I: is much eſteemed as a food. There is another ſpecies 
of it, ſmaller than the former, not exceeding the ſize of a pullet. 
It is common about the rivers. 

CURIMATA, in ichthyology, a Brafilian fiſh, thought to be 
the ſame with the coregonus, with the upper jaw longeſt, and 
fourteen rays in the back- fin. 

CURING, a term uſed for the preſerving fiſh, fleſh, and other 
animal ſubſtances, by means of certain additions of things, to pre- 
vent putrefaction. One great means of doing this is by ſmoak- 
ing the bodies with the ſmoak of wood, or rubbing them with ſalt, 
nitre. &c. 

CURIO, in Roman antiquity, the chief and pricſt of each curia, 
or ward, whoſe buſineſs was to officiate at the ſacrifices of the curia, 
called curioania, and provide for them; the curia furnithing him 
with a ſum of money for thoſe purpoſes. 

CURIOSUS, an officer of the Roman empire, during the middle 
age, whereot one or two were diſpatched annually into each pro- 
vince, to take care that no frauds and abuſes were committed with 
regard to the poſts and roads; and to bring intelligence te court of 
what paſſed in all the provinces. They anſwer pretty nearly to 
what we call comptrollers. 

CURLEW, an Engliſh name of a bird called by authors ar- 
quata and numenius, They frequent our coaſts in winter in large 
flocks; but, in ſummer, retire to breed on the more mountainous 
parts of the country, Their fleſh is rauk and fiſhy, though ſome 

have highly commended it. 

CURMI, according to Dioſcorides, is a drink made of barley, 
and uſed inſtead of wine ; but, ſays he, it cauſes pains of the head, 
generates bad juices, and prejudices the nerves: ſuch a kind of 
iquor, he informs us, is prepared of wheat in the weſtern parts of 
Ideria, and in Britain. 


CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels, or 
a quarter, 

CURRAN, or CURRANT, ribet, in botany, a ſhrub, whoſe 
bark is brown ; but the extreme ſhoots are aſh-coloured. The 
leaves are like thoſe of the vine, but much leſs; of a dark green 
above, but covered with a ſoft down beneath. The flowers grow 
in bunches, and are roſaceous: and the fruit is a well known glo- 
bular berry. * 

The white and red ſort are moſtly uſed, for the black, and chiefly 
22 eaves, upon firſt coming out, are in uſe to flavour Engliſh 
23 and counterfeit French brandy. Currans greatly aſſuage 

rought, cool and fortify the ſtomach, and help digeſtion, 

| lack currans have a very diſagreeable, nauſcous taſte; however, 
2 jelly is made of them, which is ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt the 
quinſey, if ſwallowed down leiſurely in ſmall quantities: it is alſo 
800d to cure inflammatory diſtempers of the throat. 

he leveral ſpecies of eurrans are very eaſily propagated, by 
18 their cuttings any time from September to March, upon 
4 ps of freſh earth, which muſt be carefully kept clear from 
ak the ſpring ; and in the dry weather, the young plants 
ws de frequently watered. When they have ſtood about two 
* this place, they will be fit to tranſplant to the places 
9 ad t wy are to remain; and this ſhould be done when the leaves 

3 ccayed, that the may have time to be rooted before winter. 

ey are tor ſtandards, they ſhould be planted in rows of ten 


feet diſtance from one another, and the trees in each row four ſeet 
from each other; but the much better way is to train them in 
eſpaliers, in which ſtate they take up much leſs room, and their 
fruit is much the finer. They ſhould be placed at eight feet diſtant 
in eſpaliers, and all their branches trained horizontally. They 
are to be allowed the ſame diitance when ſet againſt walls or 
ales. 
f Curran-trees produce their fruit on the former year's wood, and 
allo on ſmall ſnags that come out of the old wood. This may give a 
caution as to the manner in which they are to be pruned. 
They will thrive in any ſoil, or ſituation; but this fruit is always 
beſt taſted when they grow in a dry ſoil, and an open ſpot of ground. 
CURRANS, in commerce, fignity a ſmaller kind of grapes brought 
principally from Zant and Cephalonia. They are gathered off the 
bunches, and laid to dry in the ſun, and ſo put in large butts, 
They are open and pectoral, but are more uſed in the kitchen than 
in medicine, 

To barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people who greaſe 
their feet and legs, and tread them cloſe that they may keep the 
better. They are ſold for about twelve crowns the thouſand 
* ; and pay as much cuſtom to the ſtate of Venice. 

ant produces enough yearly to load hve or ſix veſſels ; Cepha- 
lonia three or four; and the other iſlands one. The Engliſh have 
a ſactory at Zant; the Dutch two or three merchants, and the 
French one: the Engliſh conſuming more than fix times the quan- 
tity that both France and Holland do together. Thoſe of Zant 
know but little of the uſe we make of them; being perſuaded they 
only ſerve in dyeing of cloth; and being entirely ignorant of the 
luxury of Chriſtmas pies, and Englith puddings. 

CURRANT, or COURANT money, good money, or that which 
paſſes in commerce from one to another. Ste COURANT. 

CURRANT, currants, alſo denotes a fort of running French 
dances ; ſomet mes, a muſical air in trip'e time. See CobRANT. 

CURRE, an Engliſh name for the fiſh called by authors cuculus, 
and by us more ffequentiy named the red GURNARD., 

CURRENCY. Paper currency, with reſpe& to the Britiſh co- 
lonies in America. | 

On the firſt ſettlement of theſe colonies, an Engliſh crown was 
five ſhillings in denomination ; but the trade there was chicfly carried 
on by exchanging one commodity for another, and with little or no 
ſilver or gold: fugar, tobacco, and rice, ſerved as a medium for 
trade in ſome of the provinces. 

CURRENT, from currs, I run; in hydrography, a ſtream or 
flux of water in any direction. The ſetting of the current, is that 
point of the compaſs towards which the waters run; the driſt of a 
current, 1s the rate it runs an hour, | 

Currents in the ſea, are either natural and general, as ariſing from 
the diurnal rotation of the earth on it's axis; or accidental and par- 
ticular, cauſed by the waters being driven againſt promontories, 
or into gulphs and ſtreights, where, wanting room to [pread, they 
are driven back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux of the ſea, 

Under the equator, where the motion of the earth is the greateſt, 
the currents are ſo violent, that they carry veſſels very ſpecdily from 
Africa to America; but abſolutely prevent their return the ſame 
way: ſo that the ſhips are forced to run as far as the ſortieth de- 
gree of latitude, to find a paſſage into Europe. 

The currents in the {traits of Gibraltar almoſt conſtantly drive ta 


| the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the Mediterranean: they are 


uſually, too, found to drive the ſame way in St. George's channel, 
The great violence and danger of the fea in the (traits of Magellan, is 
attributed to two contrary currents ſetting in, one from the ſouth, 
and the other from the north ſea. 

CURRENTS, as they relate to navigation, may be defined, certain 
progreſſive motions of the water of the ſea, in ſeveral places; by 
which a ſhip may happen to be carried forward more ſwiftly, or 
retarded, in her courſe, according to the direction or ſetting of 
the current, in, with, or againſt, the courſe or way of the ſhip. 

As the buſineſs of currents makes a conſiderable article in navi- 
gation, the way they ſet, together with their ſtrength, is to be 
carefully obſerved : this ſome do by the ripplings of the water, and 
by the driving of the froth along the ſhore, when in ſight of it; 
but the more uſual, as well as more accurate way, is thus: the 
firſt fix their boat, by throwing out a triangular piece of Drs | 
with a piece of lead faſtened to it, and tied to the {tern of the boat 
with a cord, and letting it {ink eighty or a hundred fathom ; or 
ſometimes, by a kettle tied by the bowl, and ſunk, as the other. 
By either of theſe means, the boat is brought to ride as at anchor; 
which done, the log is caſt over, the glaſs turned, and as the log- 
line veers out, the drift of the log is ſet with the compaſs. See 
CALM. 

This ſhews whether there be any current, or none; and if any, 
which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives: obſerving, however, 
to add ſomething to the driit, for the boat's drift ; for though the 
appear to ſtand ſtill, yet, in reality, ſhe is found to move. This 
addition, expertence has thus determined : if the line ſhe ride by be 
ſixty fathom, a third part of the drift is to be added; if eighty 
fathom, a fourth ; if a hundred, a fifth. 

If a ſhip fail along the direction of a current, it is evident the ve- 
locity of the current muſt be added to that of the veſſel: if her 
courſe be directly againſt the current, it mult he ſubtracted: if the 
ſail athwart the current, her motion will be compounded with that 
of the current ; and her velocity augmented, or rctard-d, according 
to the angle of her direction with that of the direction of the 
current; i. e. the will proceed in the diagonal of the two lines of 
direction, and will deſcribe or paſs through that diagonal in the 
ſame time wherein ſhe would have deſcribed either of the ſides, by 
the ſeparate forces. 


To determine a ſhip's courſe and diſtance, failing obliquely with, 
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or againſt, a current. Suppoſe, v. gr. ſhe ſails N. E. 110 miles, in 
a current which ſets S. W. 3o miles in the ſame time: to ſolve the 
problem geometrically ; ſet off four points from N towards E, 
(Plate 156, fig. 15,) and draw AC equal to 110 miles; from C 
draw CB, parallel to the line N NE, and equal to 30 miles: 
laſtly, draw AB, which will be the ſhip's true courſe and diſ- 
tance, 

To find which trigonometrically. In the triangle ABC, there 
are given AC 110, BC Zo, and the angle C 22? go'; then 
AC+BC:AC—BC::!14tA+B:!,4B—A. hat is, as 
the ſum of AC and BC, viz. 140, is to their difference 80 : : ſo is 
the tangent of 7845“ to the tangent of 70? 49“. Hence her true 
courſe appears to be N. E. 7 56' eaſterly, For her diſtance ; as the 
ſine of the angle A, 75* 50, is to the drift of the current B C, 30, ſo 
is the fine of the angle at C 222 300, to the diſtance run, viz. 83 
miles. 

CURRENTS, under, are diſtint from the upper or apparent, 
and in different places ſet or drive a contrary way. Dr. I. Smith 
makes it highly probable, that in the Downs, in the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, &c. there is an under current, whereby as much water 1s 
carried out, as is brought in by the upper current. This was con- 
firmed by an experiment made, in the Baltic Sound, by the ſeamen 
on board one of the king's frigates: they went with the pinnace 
into the mid-ſtream, and were carried violently by the current. 
Soon after that, they ſunk a baſket with a large cannon-bullet, to 
a certain depth of water, which gave check to the boat's motion ; 
and, ſinking it ſtill lower and lower, the boat was driven ahead to 
the windward, againſt the upper current ; the current aloft not being 
above four or five fathom deep: and the lower the baſket was let 
down, the ſtronger the under current was found. 

Dr. Halley folves the currents ſetting in at the ſtraits without 
overflowing the banks, by the great evaporation; without ſuppoſing 
any under current. 

CURRICULUS, in our ancient writers, denotes the year, or 
courſe of a year. Ex. Actum eft hoc annorum dominice incarnationis 
quater quinquagenis & guinguies, quints luftris, & tribus curriculis : 
I. e. In the year 1028 ;” for four times fifty makes two hun- 
dred ; and five times two hundred makes one thouſand ; five Jura 
are twenty-five years, and three curriculi are three years. | 

CURRIED hz, is that which, after tanning, has paſſed through 
the currier's hand, and has thus received it's laſt preparation, and is 
fitted for uſe. ne 

CURRIERS, are thoſe who dreſs and colour leather, after it 


comes from the tan-yard. 


Perſons in London putting leather to be curried to any but free- 


men of the curriers company, and ſuch curriers not currying the 
leather ſufficiently ſhall forfeit the wares, or the value of them. 
And by ſtat. 12 G. II. curriers are to curry leather ſent to them in 
ſixteen days between Michaelmas and Lady-Day, and in eight days 
the reſt of the year, or ſhall forfeit 57. on conviction before a jul- 
tice of peace. The curriers' hall is near Cripplegate. 

CURRODREPANUS, in antiquity, a kind of chariot armed 
with ſcythes. The driver of them was obliged to ride on one of 
the horſes, as there was no other ſeat for him ; the uſual place being 
all armed with knives, as was alſo the hinder part of the chariot. 
There were no ſcythes pointing down to the earth, either from the 
beam or the axle-tree ; but theſe were fixed at the head of the axle- 
tree in ſuch a manner, as to be moveable by means of a rope, 
and thereby could be raiſed or let down, and drawn torward, or let 
fall backward, by relaxing the rope. 


The word is formed of currus, chariot, and 8gewavoy, ſcythe or 
ſickcle. 


CURRY-comb, an inſtrument full of ſmall teeth, uſed for cur- 


ing horſes, 

CURRYING, the art or method of preparing and dreſſing leather 
with oil, tallow, &c. 

The chief buſineſs is, to ſoften and ſouple cows and calves 
ſkins, which make the upper leathers and quarters of ſhoes, cover- 
ings of ſaddles, coaches, and other things which muſt keep out the 
water, | 

I. Theſe ſkins, after coming from the tanner's yard, having 
many fleſhy fibres on them, the currier ſoaks them ſome time in 
common water. 2. He takes them out, and ſtretches them out on 
a very even wooden horſe; then, with 'a paring knife, he ſcrapes 
off all the ſuperfluous fleſh, and puts them into ſoak again. He 
puts them wet on a hurdle, and tramples them with his heels, till 
they begin to grow ſoft and pliant. 4. He ſoaks them in train oil, 
which, by it's unctuous quality, is the beſt liquor for this purpoſe. 

He ſpreads them on large tables, and faſtens them at the ends. 

hen, with the help of an inſtrument, called a pummel, which is 
a thick piece of wood, the under fide wheel is full of furrows 
croſſing each other, he folds, ſqueezes, and moves them forwards 
and backwards ſeveral times under the teeth of this inſtrument, 
which breaks their too great ſtiffneſs. This is what is properly 
called currying. The order and number of theſe operations is varied 
by different curriers, but the material part 1s always the ſame, 
6. After the ſkins are curried, there may be occaſion to colour them. 
The colours are black, white, red, yellow, green; the other co- 
tours are given by the ſkinners, who differ from curriers in this, 
that they apply their colours on the fleſh ſide ; the curriers on the 
hair ſide. 

In order to whiten ſkins, they are rubbed with lumps of chalk, 
or white lead, and afterwards with pumice-ſtone. 7. When a ſkin 
is to be made black, after having oiled and dried it, he paſſes over 
it a puff dipt in water impregnated with iron; and after this 
firlt wetting, he gives it another in a water prepared with ſoot, vis 
negar, and gum arabic. "Theſe different dyes gradually turn the 
in black, and the operations are repeated till it be of a ſhining 


black. The grain and wrinkles which contri 
of calves and 5 leather, are made by 3 'oupleneſs 
to the ſkin in every direction, and by the care taken t { olds given 
hard parts on the coloured fide. o rape off al 
Waxing the leather, which begins with colo 
by rubbing with a bruſh dipped in a com 
black on the fleſh, till it be thoroughly 
called black-ſizing, with a bruſh or ſponge, dried 
a woolen cloth, and flicked upon the fleth with a big.) 
piece of glaſs, ſized again with a ponge : and, when Fi: ooh 
of leather, called wax, or black on the fleſh, is curries * 
CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the court of chance 
buſineſs it is to make out original writs, They are called pt 
courſe, and are twenty-four in number, making a corpo 5 
themſelves. To each of them is allowed a diviſion Er of 
ee he 2 ain 
—_— "mw which they iſſue out the original writs required by 
CURSOR, in mathematics, is any ſmall piece 
ſlides, as an v ring-dial 4 ider to 1 Ts that 
month; the little label of braſs, divided like a line of 122 » 
fliding in a groove along the middle of another label, re OW 


: . reſenti 
the horizon in the analemma. The term alſo as 1 


point ſcrewed on the beam- compaſſes, which may be 
the beam, for the ſtriking of greater or leſs 8 POO long 


CURTAILING, in farriery, 
horſe's tail. 

The practice of curtailing is no where in vogue ſo much as ; 
England ; it being a popular opinion, that the cutting off the ul 
renders the horſe's chine or back the ſtronger, and more able . 
bear burdens. : we 

'The amputation is uſually made between the fourth and fifth 
joints of the tail; a ligature being firit tied tight about the place 
to prevent the flux of blood; and the raw ſtump afterwards ſeared 
up with a hot iron, till the extremitics of the veſſels be all 


uring, is Performeg 


poſition ot oil 
black; it is t 


is the docking or cutting off a 


ſtopped. 

Inis abſurd and barbarous cuſtom is now in great meaſure out 
of faſhion ; and the horſes are allowed to enjoy the uſe, and retain 
the beauty of their tails, as given to them by nature. 

CURTAINS, in a fire-ſhip, are pieces of a coarſe canvas, about 
three quarters of a yard wide, and a yard long, thickened in a 
melted compoſition of pitch, ſulphur, reſin, tallow, and tar, and 
covered with ſaw-dult on both ſides. s 

CURTATE diſtance, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of a planet's 
place from the ſun, reduced to the ecliptic; or, the interval between 
the ſun, and that point where a perpendicular, let fail rom the 
planet, meets with the ecliptic. 

CURTATION, m aſtronomy, the interyal between a planet's 
diſtance from the ſun, and the curtate diſtance. 

CURTEYN, curtana, a name given to king Edward the Con- 
feſſor's ſword, which is the ficſt ſword that is carried before the 
kings of England at their coronation, 

It is ſaid, the point of it is broken, as an emblem of mercy, 

CURTICONE, in geometry, a cone whole top is cut off by a 
plane parallel to it's balis ; called alſo TRUNCATED cone. 

CURTILAGE, curtilagium, in law, a yard, backſide, or piece 
of ground, lying near a dwelling-houſc. 

CURTILLA, in Zoology, à name applied by ſome to the c 
ſytvaticus of Geſner. a | 

CURTIN, CurTaiNn, or CourTINE, in fortification, that 
part of a wall, or rampart, which is between two baltions; or 
which joins the FLANKS thereof, See Plate 95. 

The curtin is uſually bordered with a parapet five feet high; be— 
hind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon the covert way, and unto 
the moat. 

Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their attacks againſt the curtin, becauſe , 
it is the beſt flacked of any part, | 

CURVATAPINIMA, in zoology, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the fith more frequently named the Box Iro. 

CURVATOR coccygis, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to 
a muſcle of the ceccyx diſcovered by himſelf, and not deſcribed by 
any other author. It is an oblong, thin, and ſmall muſcle, and 
for the moſt part tendinous. It ariſes with a double head, one 
from the inner, and the other from the lower and latter part of 
the os ſacrum ; and deſcending, terminates in three extremities. 
He calls it the curvater coccygis, from it's office, which is the bend- 
ing the coccyx. ; 

CURVATURE V line, is it's bending, or flexure; whereby it 
becomes a curve, of any peculiar form and properties. a 

Thus, the curvature of the circle is ſuch, as that all points of 
the periphery ate equally diſtant from one point within, called the 


center. 


Any two arches of curve lines touch each other when the ſame 
right line is the tangent of both at the ſame point; but when they are 
applied upon each other in this manner, they never perfectly coin 
cide, unleſs they be ſimilar arches of equal and fimilar figures: 
and the curvature of lines admits of indefinite variety. As the cur- 
vature is uniform in a given circle, and may be varied at pleaſure 
in circles by increaſing or diminiſhing their diameters, their flexure 
or curvature will therefore ſerve tor meaſuring that of other 
lines. - 

Only one right line can be the tangent of a given arch of a curve 
at the ſame point; but an indefinite variety of circles may touch it 
there; and theſe have various degrees of more and leſs intimate 
contact with it. And as of all the right lines that can be drawn 
through a given point in the arch of a curve, that is the tangent 
that touches the arches ſo cloſely that no right line can be drawn 
between them; ſo of all the circles that . a curve in any Riten 
point, that is ſaid to have — ſame curvature with it, which touc 5 f 
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no circle can be drawn through the point of contact 
bo r _ al other circles paſling either within or without them 
tw : 


both, , alled the circle of curvature ; it's center, the center 

This . * it's ſemidiameter, the ray or radius of curvature, 
won to the point of contact. It is alſo called, eſpecially by 
belo b n thematicians, the oſculatory circle. 
gy”, th of this circle cannot coincide with the arch of the curve, 

2 18 ſuſkcient to denote it the circle of curvature, that no other 
_ s between them; as the tangent of the arch of a curve can 
er bojncide with it, but is applied to it, ſo that no right line can 

ween them. 

* * figures, rectilinear ones excepted, the poſition of 

he tangent is continually varying; ſo the curvature is continually 
er ing in all curvilinear figures, the circle only excepted. 
ken any two curves touch each other in ſuch a manner that no 
circle can paſs between them, they muſt have the ſame curvature.; 
for the circle that touches the one ſo cloſely that no circle can paſs 
wha them, muſt touch the other in the ſame manner. ; 

It appears from the demonſtration of geometricians, that circles 
may touch curve lines in this manner ; that there may be indefinite 
degrees of more or leſs intimate contact between the curve and the 
circle of curvature ; and that a conic ſection may be deſcribed that 
ſhall have the ſame curvature with a given line at a given point, and 
the ſame variation of curvature, or a contact of the ſame kind with 

ircle of curvature. 
ve conceive the tangent of any propoſed curve to be a baſe, 
and that a new line be deſcribed, whoſe ordinate is a third ropor- 
tional to the ordinate and baſe of the firſt ; this new line wil deter- 
mine the chord of the circle of curvature, by it's interſection with 
the ordinate at the point of contact, and by the tangent of the angle 
in which it cuts that circle, it will meaſure the variation of the cur- 
zature, The leſs this aagle is, the cloſer 1s'the contact of the curve 
and circle of curvature; and of this contact there may be indefinite 
rees. 

— let any curve EMH, / Plate 28, fig. 44,) and a circle 
ERB touch the right line ET on the ſame fide at E; let 4 
line T K, parallel to the chord EB, meet the tangent in T, H 
in M, and a curve BK F that paſſes through B in K: then if the 
rectangle MT K be always equal to the ſquare of ET, the curva- 
ture of EMH at E will be the ſame as that of the circle ERB; and 
the contact EM and ER will always be the cloſer, the leſs the angle 
is that is contained at B by the curve BK F, and the circle of curva- 
' ture BQE. 

For demonſtrable from the elements of geometry, that all the 
circles that can be deſcribed through E fall without both ER and 
EM, or within them both, and no circle pats can 1 
them when the rectangle MT K is always equal to the ſquare o 
ET, and the curve in which K is always rr paſſes through B, 
and conſequently the circle ERB, and the curve EM, have the 
lame curvature at E. 

Now let E m, (fig. 45,) any other curve touching ET in E, and 
F another curve paſſing through B meet I K in m and &, and let 
the rectangle m T & be likewiſe equal to the ſquare of ET; then will 
5 curvature of E m at E be the ſame as ht of —_—— 13 G 

as been mentioned. But the rectangles m I &, , , 
being equal to each other, and their ſides therefore in a reciprocal 
pro rtion to each other, it is plain that if the arch BA paſs between 

the arch of the curve BKF, and BQ the arch of the circle 

4 10 — 1 E m muſt paſs nar ge ys the _ * * 
an the arch of the circle of curvature : fo that 

Em muſt have a cloſer contact with this circle than E M has with it ; 
and the leſs the angle is that is formed by the curve FK B and the 
circle of curvature EQ at B, the cloſer is the contact at E of the 
curve EMH and the circle of curvature ERB. Thus the curve 


BK F, by it's interſection with EB, determines the curvature of | 


EM; and by the angle in which it cuts the circle of curvature it de- 
termines the degree of contact of EM and that circle, the angle 
BET and the right line ET being given. | 
Hence it follows, that the — of the curve EMH, and the 
circle of curvature, is cloſeſt when the curve BK touches the arch 
BQ in B, the angle BET being given; but it is fartheſt from this, 
or is molt open, when BK touches the right line EB in B. 
Hence, alſo, there may be indefinite degrees of more and more 
intimate contact between a circle and a curve. The firſt degree is, 
when the ſame right line touches them both in the ſame point; and 
a contact of this ſort may take place betwixt any circle and any arch 
of a curve. The * is when the curve EMH and circle ERB 
ave the ſame curvature, and the tangents of the curve BK F and 
circle BQE interſe& each other at B in any aſſignable angle. The 
contact of the curve EM and circle of curvature ER at E. is of the 
third degree, or order, and their oſculation is of the ſecond, when 
the curve B K F touches the circle B QE at B, but ſo as not to have 
the ſame curvature with it. The contact is of the fourth degree, or 
order, and their oſculation of the third, when the curve BK F has 
the lame curvature With the circle BE at B, but ſo as that their 
contact is only of the ſecond degree : and this gradation of more and 
More intimate contact, or of approximation towards coincidence, 
may be continued indefinitely, / of contact of EM and ER at E 
eing always of an order two degrees cloſer than that of BK and 
BQ at B. There is alſo an indefinite variety comprehended under 
each order: thus, when X. M and E R have the ſame curvature, the 
angle formed by the tangents of BK and BQ admits of indefinite 
Variety, and the contact of EM and ER is the cloſer, the leſs that 
angle is. And when that angle is of the ſame magnitude, the con- 
tact of EM and ER is the k the greater the circle of curvature 
18. When BK and BQ touch at B, they may touch on the ſame 
or on different ſides of their common tangent; and the angle of con- 
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tact KBQ may admit of the ſame variety with the angle of contact 
MER ; but as there is ſeldom occaſion tor conſidering thoſe higher 
degrees of more intimate contact of the curve EMH and * of 
curvature ERB, Mr. Mac Laurin calls the contact or oſculation of 
the ſame kind, when the chord EB and angle BET being given, 
the angle contained by the tangents of BK and BQ is of the ſame 
magnitude, 1 | 

hen the curvature of EMH increaſes from E towards H, and 
conſequently correſponds to that of a circle gradually leſs and leſs, 
the arch EM falls within ER, the arch of the circle of curvature, 
and BK is within BQ. The contrary happens when the curvature 
of EM decreaſes from E towards H, and conſequently correſponds 
to that of a circle that is gradually greater and greater, the arch EM 
falls without ER, the arch of the circle of curvature, and BK is 
without B. And according as the curvature of EM varies more 
or leſs, it is more or leſs unlike to the uniform curvature of a Tircle; 
the arch of the curve EMH ſeparates more or leſs from the arch of 
the circle of curvature ERB, and the angle contained by the tan- 
| mg of BKF and BQE at B, is greater or leſs. Thus the qua- 
ity of curvature, as it is called by Sir Iſaac Newton, depends on 
the angle contained by the tangents of BK and BQ at B; and the 
meaſure of the inequability or variation of curvature, is as the tan- 
gent of this angle, the radius being given, and the angle BET being 
right, 

The rays of curvature of ſimilar arches in ſimilar figures, are in 
the fame ratio as any homologous lines of theſe figures; and the 
variation of curvature is the ſame. 

When the propoſed curve EMH is a conic ſection, the new line 
BK F is alſo a conic ſection; and it is a right line when EMH is a 
parabola, to the axis of which the ordinates I K are parallel. BK F 
is alſo a right line when EMH is an hyperbola, to one aſymptote of 
which the ordinate J K is parallel, 

When the ordinate EB, at the point of contact E, inſtead of 
meeting the new curve BK, is an aſymptote to it, the curvature of 
EM will be leſs than in any circle; and this is the cafe in which it 
is ſaid to be infinitely little, or that the radius of curvature is infi- 
nitely great. Of this kind is the curvature at the points of contrary 
flexure in lines of the third order. ' 

When the curve BK paſſes through the point of contact E, the 
curvature is greater than in any circle, or the radius of curvature va- 
nithes ; and in this caſe the curvature is ſaid to be infinitely great. 
Of this kind is the curvature at the cuſpids of the lines of the third 
order, 

As to the circles of curvature for lines of the third or higher or- 
ders, ſee lib. cit. art. 379, and art. 380, when the propoſed curve 
is mechanical. | 

As lines which paſs through the ſame point have the ſame tangent 
when the firſt fluxions of the ordinates are equal, ſo they have the 
ſame curvature when the ſecond fluxions of the ordinate are likewiſe 
equal ; and half the chord of the circle of curvature that is intercep- 
ted between the points wherein it interſects the ordinate, is a third 
proportional to the right lines that meaſure the ſecond fluxion of the 


ordinate and firſt fluxion of the curve, the baſe being ſuppoſed to 


flow uniformly. When a ray revolving about a given point, and 
terminated by the curve, becomes perpendicular to it, the firſt flux- 
ion of the radius vaniſhes ; and if it's ſecond fluxion vaniſhes at the 
ſame time, that point mult be the center of curvature. The ſame 
may be ſaid, when the angular motion of the ray about that point is 
equal to the angular motion of the tangent of the curve; as the an- 
gular motion of the radius of a circle about it's center is always 


equal to the angular motion of the tangent of the circle. Hence 


the various properties of the circle may ſuggeſt ſeveral theorems for 
determining the center of curvature. 

It is to be obſerved, that as when a right line interſects an arch 
of a curve in two points, if by varying the poſition of that line the 
two interſections unite in one point, it then becomes the 0 of 
the arch; ſo when a circle touches a curve in one point and inter- 
ſects it in another, if, by varying the center, this interſection joins 
the point of contact, the circle then has the cloſeſt contact with the 
arch, and becomes the circle of curvature ; but it ſtill continues to 
interſe& the curve at the ſame point where it touches it, that is, 
where the ſame right line is their common tangent, unleſs another 
interſection join that point at the ſame time. In general, the circle 
of curvature interſects the curve at the point of oſculation only, when 
the number of the ſucceſſive orders of fluxions of the radius of cu 
vature, that vaniſhes at the term of time when this radius comes to 
the point of oſculation, is an even number. 

hen an odd number of interſections only join each other, the 
point where they coincide continues to be an inſerſection of the 
curve and circle of curvature, as well as a point of their mutual 
contact and oſculation. 

From theſe principles the circle of curvature at any point of a 
conic ſection may be determined. Suppoſe EMH {fig. 46,) to be 
any conic ſection, ET the tangent at 3 HI a tangent parallel to 
EB (a chord of the circle of curvature) that meets ET in l, and let 
EMH meet EB in G. Take EB to EG, in the ſame ratio as the 
ſquare of EI is to the ſquare of HI ; or, when the ſection has a 


center as in the ellipſis and hyperbola, as the ſquare of the ſemi- | 


diameter O a parallel to ET, is to the ſquare of the ſemi-diameter 
OA parallel to EB; and a circle deſcribed upon the chord EB that 
touches ET, will be the circle of curvature. 

When BET is a right angle, or EB is the diameter of the circle 
of curvature, EG will be the axis of the conic ſection, and EB will 
be the parameter of this axis; and when the point G, where the conic 
ſection cuts EB, and B are on the ſame ſide of the point E, EMG 
will be an ellipſis, and EG the greater or leſſer axis, according as 
ECG is greater or leſs than EB. LN ; | 

The propoſitions relating to the cxrvature of the conic ſections, 
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commonly given by authors, follow without much difficulty from | | parts and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt. Thus 

this conffrotion, ſections have diameters and axes ; the lines cut or biſecteg de conic 
t. When the chord of curvature thus found paſſes through the are called ordinates; and the interſection of the curve bar Oy theſe, 

center of the conic ſection, it will then be equal to the parameter of the vertex : ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, any two pa eter, 

the diameter that paſſes through the point of contact. lines being drawn fo as to meet the curve in three . right 
2. The ſquare of the ſemi- diameter O a, is to the rectangle of line cutting theſe parallels ſo, as that the ſum of the tw, ),* "'8it 

half the tranſverſe and half the conjugate axis, as the ray of curva- tween the ſecant and the curve on one ſide, is equal to 3 1 be. 

ture CE is to O. And therefore the cube of the ſemi-diameter terminated by the curve on the other ſide, will cut, in the 10 rd pan 


Oa, parallel to the tangent ET, is equal to the ſolid contained by 
the radius of curvature CE, and the rectangle of the two axes. 

3. The perpendicular to either axis biſects the angle made by the 
chord of curvature, and the common tangent of the conic ſection- 
and circle of curvature. 

4. The chord of the circle of curvature that paſſes through the 
focus, the diameter c: njugate to that which paſſes through the point 
of contact, and the tranſverſe axis of the figure, are in continued 
proportion. 

5. When the ſection is an ellipſis, if the circle of curvature at E 
meet Oa in 4, the ſquare of Ed will be equal to twice the ſquare 
of Oa. Hence EI: O: 2:1. hich gives an eaſy me- 
thod of determining the circle of curvature to any point E, when 
the ſemi- diameter 2 is given in magnitude and poſition. 

There are other properties of the circle of curvature, and methods 
of determining it when the ſection is given; or vice verſa, of deter- 
mining the x Bs when thecircle of curvature 1s given. 

CURVATURE, double, is uſed for the curvature of a line, all th 
parts of which are not ſituated in the ſame plane. | 

CURUCUT1, in zoology, the name of an American bird of the 
wood-pecker kind, and very remarkably beautiful. 


The Deftrine of CURVES. 

CURVE, in geometry, is a LINE whoſe ſeveral points tend ſe- 
veral ways, or are poſited towards different quarters. 

In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to a ſtrait line, whoſe 
ſeveral points are poſited towards the ſame quarter. 

Hence, figures terminated with lines of the firſt ſort are called 
curvilinear figures; in oppoſition to thoſe terminated with the latter, 
called rectilinear figures. 

The doctrine of curves, and of the figures and ſolids generated 
from them, conſtitute what we call the higher geometry. 

In a curve, the line AD {Plate 168, fig. 12,) biſecting the pa- 
rallel lines MM, is called the diameter: it the lines be equidiſtant, 
and it cut them at right angles, it is called the axis; and the point 
A, whence the diameter is drawn, 1s called the vertex. 

The equidiſtant lines, MM, are called ordinates, or applicates ; 
and their halves, PM, ſemiordinates. 

The portion of the diameter AP, between the vertex, or other 
fixed point, and an ordinate, is called the abſciſe. And the con- 
courſe of all the diameters, the center. 


Algebraical CURVES, 

Are thoſe wherein the relation of the abſciſſes AP, AP, AP, 
{ Plate 168, fig. 13,) to the ſemiordinates MP, MP, MP, may be 
expreſſed by an algebraic equation. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. in a circle, AB=a, AP x, PM =y; then 
will BP =a—x; conſequently, as PM* = AP X PB, y* = 
ax—x?, Or, ſuppoſe PC x. AC — a, PM==y; then 
will MC? — PC? = PM?; that is, a? — x? . 

Note. Thofe are alſo called algebraical curves, which are of a 
determinate order; ſo, as that the equation always continues the 
ſame in the ſeveral points of the curve. 

Moſt authors, 1 Des Cartes, call 2 curves geometrical 
ones; as admitting none elſe into the conſtruction of problems; 
nor, conſequently, into geometry. But Sir Iſaac Newton, and af- 
ter him Meſſ. Leibnitz, and Wolfius, are of another opinion; and 
think, that in the conſtruction of a problem, one curve is not to be 
preferred to another, for it's being defined by a more ſimple equa- 
tion, but for it's being more eaſily deſcribed. 

Cuxvx, tranſcendental, is that which cannot be defined by an 
algebraic equation. See TRANSCENVDENTAL Curve. 

Algebraic CURVES of the ſame kind or order, are thoſe whoſe equa- 
tions riſe to the ſame dimenſion. 

Geometrical lines being defined by the relation between the ordi- 
nates and abſciſſes (or, which is the ſame, by the number of points 
wherein they may be cut by a right line), are well diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds, or orders: in which view, lines of the brit order will 
be right lines ; and thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, will be 
eurves, Viz. the conic ſections. 

Now, a curve of the firſt kind is the ſame with a line of the ſe- 


of the ſecond kind is the ſame with a line of the third. Thus, 
curves of the firſt kind, are thoſe whoſe equations riſe to two di- 
menſions; if they riſe to three, the curves are of the ſecond kind; 
if to four, of the third, &c. 

Thus, e. gr. the equation for a. circle is, y* =ax—x?, or 4a? 
—x* =?. A circle, therefore, is a curve of the firſt kind, 

Again, a curve of the firſt kind, is that defined by the equation 
ax D; and a curve of the ſecond kind, that defined by the equa- 
tion a? x =53. | 

For the various curves of the firſt kind, and their properties, ſee 
Covwic ſectiaus. 5 

For curves of the ſecond kind, Sir Iſaac Newton has a diſtinct 
' treatiſe, under the title of Eninneratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis, 
which was firſt printed at the end of Dr. Clarke's Latin txanflation 
of Sir Iſaac's Optics; and fince publiſhed more correctly by the late 
Mr. Jones in 1711, with the treatiſe of Quadratures, and other 
trads of it's illuſtrious author: ſince illuſtrated by Mr. Stirling, in 
his Lincæ Tertiæ Ordinis Næutonianæ. Oxon. 1717. 
Curves of the ſecond and other higher kinds, he obſerves, have 


cond (a right line not being numbered among curves): and a curve | 


| 


ner, all other right lines parallel to theſe, and t NE man- 
in three points, 1. e. ſo, 1; that the ſum of the 8 the cure 

m_ ae - equal to = _ part on the other ſide, n one ſide, 

heſe three parts, therefore, thus equal, may b a 

or applicates; the ſecant, the fro and "oboe ordinates, 
dinates at right angles, the axis; the interſection of IS Fo 

and the curve, the vertex; and the concourſe of the two di AW 

the center; and the concourle of all the diameters, the co TOM 

general center. | era 

Again, as an hyperbola of the firſt kind has two a 
of the ſecond has three ; that of the third, four, 
parts of any right line between the conic HYPERBOL 
aſymptotes are equal on either ſide; fo, in hyperbol 

kind, any right line cutting the curve and it's three aſymptotes ; 

three points ; the ſum of the two parts of that right line 2 wi wr 
from any two aſymptotes, the ſame way, to two points of the Kwang 
is equal to the third part, extended from the third ASYMPTOTE, tf” 
contrary way, to the third point of the curve. be th 

Again, as in other conic ſections, not parabolical, the , ua 
an ordinate, i. e. the rectangle of the ordinates drawn to — 

parts of the diameter, is to the rectangle of the parts of the Game 
terminated at the vertices of an ellipſis or hyperbola, as a given ie 
called the latus rectum, is to that part of the diameter which "Yo 
tween the vertices, and called the /atus tranſverſum : ſo, in cure; f 
the ſecond kind, not parabolical, the parallelopiped under three 5 
dinates, is to the parallelopiped under the parts of the diameter cut 
off at the ordinates and the three vertices of the figure, in a ire 
ratio: wherein, if there be taken three right lines — at DA 
parts of the diameter between the vertices of the figure, each to each: 
then thoſe three right lines may be called the /atera rea of the fi. 
gure, and the parts of the diameter between the vertices, the /aterg 
* 
nd, as in a conic parabola, which has only one vertex to one 
and the ſame diameter, the rectangle under the ordinates is equal to 
the rectangle under the part of the diameter cut off at the ordinates 
and vertex, and a given right line called the /atus refum: fo, in 
curves of the ſecond kind, which have only two vertices to the ſame 
diameter, the parallelopiped under three ordinates is equal to the 
parallelopiped under two parts of the diameter cut off at the ordinates 
and the two vertices, and a given right line, which may therefore 
be called the latus tranſverſum. . 

Further, as in the conic ſections, where two parallele, termi. 
nated on each fide by a curve, are cut by two parallels terminated on 
each ſide by a curve, the firſt by the third, and the ſecond by the 
fourth: the reQangle of the parts of the firſt is to the rectangle of 
the parts of the ſecond, as that of the ſecond is to that of the fourth: 
ſo, when four ſuch right lines occur in a che of the ſecond kind, 
each in three points ; the parallelopiped of the parts of the firſt will 
be to that of the parts of the ſecond, as that of the fecond to the 
parts of the fourth. 

Laſtly, the legs of curves, both of the firſt, ſecond, and higher 
kinds, are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind: an hyperbolic 
leg _ that which approaches infinitely towards ſome aſymptote; 
a parabolic, that which has no aſymptote. 

Theſe legs are beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tangents ; for, if the 
—— of contact go off to an infinite diſtance, the tangent of the 
iyperbolie leg will comcide with the aſymptote ; and that of the pa- 
rabolic leg, recede infinitely, and vaniſh. The aſymptote, there- 
fore, of any leg, ts found by ſeeking the tangent of that leg to 2 
point infinitely diſtant : and the bearing of an infinite leg is found 
by ſeeking the poſition of a right line parallel to the tangent, when 
the point of contact is infinitely remote : for this line tends the ſame 
way towards which the infinite leg is directed. 


Reduction of CURVES of the fred kind. 
Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves of the ſecond kind to four 
caſes of equations: in the firſt, the relation between the ordinate 
and abſciſs, making the abſcils x, and the ordinate , aſſumes this 
form, xyy—ey =ax* Tex d. In the ſecond caſe, the 
equation aſſumes this form, xy =ax* + bx* +cx +4. In the 
third caſe, the equation is yy S +bx* +cx +4. In the 
fourth, the equation is of this form, y==ax® + bx* cx +4 


Enumeration of the CURVES of the ſecond kind. 

Under theſe four caſes, the ſame author brings a vaſt number of 
different forms of curves, to which he gives different names. 

An hyperbola lying wholly within the angle of the aſymptotes, 
like a conic hyperbola, he calls an inſcribed hyperbola; that which 
cuts the aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut off within it's own 
periphery, a circumſcribed hyperbola z that, one of whole infinite 
egs is inſcribed, the other circumſcribed, he calls niggas? that 
whoſe legs look toward each other, and are directed the fame WY» 
converging ; that where they look contrary ways, diverging 3 . at 
where they are convex different ways, mae Pike ; that applied to 
it's alymptote with a concave vertex, and diverging legs, conchoi- 
dal; that which cuts it's aſymptote with contrary flexures, and 18 
produced each way into contrary legs, anguineous, or ſnake· like: 
that which cuts it's conjugate * 5 cruciform; that which re- 
turning around cuts itſelf, nodated ; that whoſe parts concur in the 
angle of contact, and there terminate, cuſpidated ; 
jugate is oval, and infinitely * i. e. a point, pointed ; hy 


ſymptotes; that 
&c. and as the 
A and it's two 
as of the ſccond 
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that whoſe con- 
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r point, pure: and in the ſame manner he denominates 
23 4 ak A — . , cruciform, &c. Where 
the number of hyperbolic legs exceeds that of the conic hyperbola, 
he deuominates the hyperbola redundant. 

Now the various 7 WN eee _— erty an 

in number ſeventy-two ; whereof nine are redundant hy- 
1 without diameters, having three aſymptotes including 
angle ; the firſt conliſting of three hyperbolas, one inſcribed, an- 
oe. circumſcribed, another ambigenal, with an oval : the ſecond 
e the third, cuſpidated ; the fourth, pointed; the fifth and 
rd pure; the ſeventh and eighth, cruciform; the laſt, anguineal. 
There are twelve redundant hy perbolas, having only ore diameter: 
the firſt, oval; the ſecond, nodated; the third, cuſpidated 5 the 
fourth, pointed; the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, pure; the 
ninth and tenth, cruciform ; the eleventh and twelfth, conchoidal. 
Mr. Stirling makes theſe fourteen. Two are redundant hyperbolas, 
with three diameters. . Sane are redundant F 28 8 
otes COnvergin ommon point; the hrit formed ot the 
2 ſixth * rabolas, whoſe aſymptotes include a tri- 
angle ; the ſecond, of the ſeventh and eighth ; the third and fourth, 
of the ninth ; the fifth is formed of the fifth and ſeventh of the re- 
dundant hyperbolas, with one diameter; the ſixth, of the ſixth and 
ſeventh ; the 3 the REA wh — = 3 hth, 7 * 

th and eleventh; the ninth, of the twelfth and thirteenth: a 
which converſions are effected, by diſtinguiſhing the triangle com- 
prehended between the aſymptotes, till it vaniſh into a point. 

Six are defective parabolas, having no diameters : the firſt, oval; 
the ſecond, nodated ; the third, cuſpidated ; the fourth, pointed ; 

e fifth, pure, &c. 

5 Seven — defective hyperbolas, having diameters : the firſt and 
ſecond, conchoidal, with an oval ; the third, nodated ; the fourth, 
cuſpidated ; which is the ciſſoid of the ancients ; the fifth and ſixth, 
pointed ; the ſeventh, pure. i i 

Seven are parabolic hyperbolas, having diameters: the firſt, oval; 
the ſecond, nodated; the third, cuſpidated; the fourth, pointed; 
the fifth, pure; the ſixth, cruciform; the ſeventh, anguineous. 

Four are parabolic hy perbolas: four are hyperboliſms of the hy- 
perbola : three, hyperbolas of the ellipſis: two, hyperboliſms of the 

arabola. R 
x Six are diverging parabolas: one, a trident; the ſecond, oval; 
the third, nodated ; the fourth, pointed; the fifth, cuſpidated ; (this 
3s Neil's parabola, ufually called the ſemicubic parabola ;) the ſixth, 
Pure. 

Laſtly, one commonly called the cubic parabola. | 

Mr. Stirling and Mi Stone have wn this enumeration to be 
imperfect; and Mr. Murdoch has ſnce found ſome new ſpecies. 

3 Organical Deſcription of CURVES. * 

1. If two angles given in maguitude, PAD, P BD, Plate 168, 
fg. 14.) 2 _ _ given 2 pen, Aand B; and their 
legs, AP, „with their point of concourſe P, paſs over another 
x, line : the other two — AD, BD, with their point of con- 
courſe D, will deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through the poles AB; 
unleſs that line happen to paſs through either of the poles A or B; 
pe wag the angles 7 and ABD vaniſh together; in which 
caſes, the point will deſcribe a right line. 

2. Now, if the legs AP, BY by their point of concourſe P, 
_ * a conic ſection paſſing through one of the poles, A; 
the other two, AD, BD, with their point of concourſe D, will 
query curve of the ſecond kind, Ras through the other pole 

„and having a double point in the firſt pole A: unleſs the angles 
BAD, ABD. vanith A mor ag in which caſe, the point D Sill 
deſcribe another conic ſection, paſſing through the pole A. | 

3. If the conic ſection, deſcribed by the point P, paſs through 
2 of _ rex A, B; the point D will deſcribe a curve of the 

econd or third kind, having a double point: which double point 
will be found in the pokes K of the Feeding legs AD, BP, 
when the two angles BAP, ABP, vaniſh together. The curve 
deſcribed will be of the ſecond kind, when the angles BAD, ABD, 
vaniſh together ; otherwiſe of the third kind, having two other 
double pomes in the poles A and B. 

ith regard to double points of the curves : we have obſerved, 
that curves of the ſecond kind may be cut by a right line in thoſe 
wo points: now two of theſe ſometimes coincide, v. gr. when the 
Sit line paſſe 2 an infinitely ſmall oval, or through the con- 

e ot two parts of a curve, mutually cutting each other, and 
mnting in a cuſp. Sometimes all the ke lines only cut the curve 
1 ole point; as in ordinates of the Carteſian and cubic parabola, 
= in which caſe, we muſt conceive the right line paſling through 
5 1 other points of the curve, placed, as it were, at an intinite diſ- 
1 : two of theſe coincident interſections, whether at a finite or 

e diſtance, make what we call a double point. 

urves may be organically deſcribed by the rotation of angles, in 
LEN mentioned above ; but there 1s another eneral method 
of ae ing curves by the rotation of rulers or ſtrait lines, inſtead 
. Thus, if inſtead of angles we uſe three rulers, DQ, CN, SP, 
D ate 28, fig. 47,) which are ſuppoſed to revolve about the poles 
an 3 s — " apr . 3 Lag in N and., b N, Q 

5 WO ol theſe interfections, as an » be carri 

2 2 -_ lines, AE, EB, the third interſection P will 

| nic ſection. 
Aue, as any number of poles whatſoever, and make rulers 
fed ales ut each of them, and all the interſections, but one, be car- 
liehe 8 given right lines, that one ſhall never deſcribe a line of a 
Sher nature than a conic ſection. And if inſtead of rulers you ſub- 


u from the impoſlibility of it's two roots, is without either oval, 


ſtitute given angles which move on the ſime poles, the curve de- 
ſcribed will ſtill be no more than a conic ſection. | 
But by carrying one of the interſections neceſſary in the, deſcrip- 
tion over a conic ſection, lines of higher orders may be defcribed, 

Curves may alſo be deſcribed by the projection, or thadows of 
other carves, Thus the projection, or thadow of the circle upon 
different planes, will form the reſt of the lines of the ſecond order; 
or conic ſections. This is evident, becauſe the rays of light pro- 
cceding from a point out of the plane of a circle, and falling upon 
the circumference of that circle form a cone, which being cut by the 
plane upon which the ſhadow of the circle is projected, the different 
conic ſections will be formed according to the poſition of the inter- 
ſecting plane. 

In * manner, the proſections or ſhadows of lines of the third 
order, will form other Fines of the third order ; and projections or 
ſhadows of lines of the fourth order; will form lines of the fourth 
order, &c. 

And as the circle, by the projection of it's ſhadow, forms the 
conic ſections, fo the five diverging parabolas among the lines of the 
third order, will, by their ſhadows; form and exhibit all the reſt of 
the lines of that order. 

By an accurate enumeration of theſe projections, Mr. Murdoch 
finds, that the number of ſpecies of the lines of the third order 
amounts to ſeventy-eight in all. | 

Deſcription of Curves of the ſecond Order, having double Points. 


Theſe are all deſcribed from ſeven given points, whereof one is 


the double point itſelf : thus, let there be given any ſeven points of 
the curve to be deſcribed; as, v. gr. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, {Plate 
168, fig. 15,) whereof A is the . ders point: join the point A, 
and any other two points, v. gr. Band C; and let the angle CAB, 
of the triangle ABC, revolve about it's vertex A; and another of 
the angles ABC, about it's vertex B: and when the point of con- 
courſe C, of the legs AC, BC, is ſucceſſively applied to the four 
other points D, E, F, G, let the conconrſe of the remaining legs 
AB and BA fall on the four points P, Q, R, 8. 

Through theſe four points, and the fifth A, deſcribe a conic ſec- 
tion ; and let the forementioned angles CAB, CBA, fo revolve, as 
that the point of concourſe of the legs AB, BA, may paſs over that 
conic ſection ; and the concourſe of the other legs AC, BC, will 
deſcribe the propoſed curve. | 


Uſe of theſe CURVES in the Cinflruftim of Equations. 

The uſe of curves in geometry is, by means of the interſections 
thereof, to ſolve problems. See CoxSTRUCTION. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. an equation to be conſtructed of nine dimenſions, 
as x9 + bx? 2 dxs* +ex* + (m+f) x* + gx? +hx+# 
Sor where b, c, d, &c. ſignify any given quantities affected with 
the ſigns + or — : aſſume the equation to a cubic parabola x3 ==y ; 
and the firſt equation, writing y for x*, will come out y 4- bx? 
T9? + dx* y + exy + my + fx? + g EH e, an 
_m_ to another curve of the ſecond kind, where m or f may be 
aſſumed or annulled at pleaſure : and by the deſcriptions and inter- 
ſections of theſe curves will be given the roots of the equation to be 
conſtructed. It is ſufficient to deſcribe the cubic parabola once. If 
the equation to be conſtructed, by omitting the two laſt terms þx 
and k, de reduced to ſeven dimenſions ; the other curve, by expurg- 
ing m, will have the double point in the beginning of the abſci 
and may be eaſily deſcribed as above: if it be reduced to {ix dimen- 
ſions, by omitting the three laſt terms, taking gx* + hx +&; the 
other curve, by expunging /, will become a conic ſection : and if. 
by omitting the three laſt terms, the equation be reduced to three 
dimenſions, we ſhall fall on Dr. Wallis's conſtruction by the cubic 
parabola and right line. 

CURVE of a double Curvature, or CURVE having a diub/e Curva- 
ture, is uſed for a curve, all the parts of which do not he in the 
ſame plane, that is, ſuch as cannot be deſcribed on the ſame plane. 

The curves commonly treated of in geometry, are ſuppoſed to be 
deſcribed, or to have all their points placed in the ſame plane ; but 
if a curve be ſuppoſed to be efcribed on a curve ſurface, in ſuch a 
manner that all the points of that curve cannot le or be ſituated in 
one and the ſame plane, then will the curve fo deſcribed have a 
double curvature. 

CURVE, redification of a, denotes the finding a right line equal to 
a curve, For the praxis hereof, ſee RECTIFICATION of curves. 

CURVE, quadrature ꝙ a, the finding the area, or ſpace included, 
by a curve ; or the aſſigning a ſquare equal to a curvilinear ſpace. 


Family of Curves, 

Is an aſſemblage of ſeveral curves of different kinds, all defined by 
the ſame equation of an intermediate degree; but differently, accord- 
8 the diverſity of their kind. 

. gr. Suppole an equation of an indeterminate degree, am — I 
x—=ym, If m==2, then will ax =>; if m==3, then will a 
* ; if m==4, then a x==y, &c. all which curves are ſaid 
to be of the ſame family, or tribe. 

The ee whereby the families of curves are defined, are not 
to be confounded with the tranſcendental ones : for though, with re- 
gard to the whole family, they be of an indeterminate degree; yet, 
with reſpect to each ſeveral curve of the family, they are determi- 
nate ; whereas tranſcendent equations are of an indefinite degree, 
with reſpect to the ſame curve. 

All 3 curves, therefore, compoſe a certain family, con- 
fiſting of innumerable others; each whereof comprehends infinite 
kinds. For ſince the equations whereby the curves are defined ente 
the facta, cither of the powers of the abſciſſes and ſemiordinates in- 
to the given co- efficients, or of the powers of the abſciſſes into the 
powers of the ſemiordinates, or of the mere given quantities; and 
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all equations may be equal to nothing (v. gr. if ax ==y?, then ax — 
y D /); the equation for all algebraic curves will be 


aym bxymn—1 + nx yn—2 &c. + fym 
fym—1 kxym—2 20 
_— 


| Cyr CURVE in the higher Geometry. 
This is a curve formed by the concourſe, or coincidence of the 
rays of light reflected. or refracted from ſome other curve. 

Every curve has it's twofold cauſtic z accordingly, caultics are di- 
vided into catacauſtics, and diacauſtics ; the one formed by reflection, 
the angle of reflection being equal to that of incidence, the other by 
refraction. 

The geneſis of theſe curves may be thus conceived : let AB, AB, 
&c. Plate 28, fig. 48, repreſent an infinite number of incident rays, 
that lie all in one plane of incidence ; it is evident, that after reflec- 
tion or refraction, they will not belong to a ſingle point or focus, 
but cut one another in an infinite number of points: then, if a curve 


be ſuppoſed of ſuch a ſhape as to touch every one of the reflected or 


refracted rays BF, BF, &c. produced, if need be, in the points F, 
F, &c. the curve FFF is called a cauſtic by reflection or refraQtion, 
as the name is applied to reflected or refracted rays. It is plain, 
that if two tangents B F, BF interſect one another in G, and be 
ſuppoſed to approach one another till they coincide, the points of 
conta and of interſection will alſo coincide : and therefore the re- 
flected or refracted ray touches the cauſtic in that point of the ray, 
where it's interſection with the next ray vaniſhed, when they were 
ſuppoſed to coincide. And if two incident rays infinitely near to 
each other be conceived to revolve about their focus A, in the plane 
of incidence, the focus F or point of interſection of the reffected or 
refracted rays will deſcribe the cauſtic above defined; which is real 
or imaginary, as F is the focus of converging or diverging rays. 

Or, a cauſtic by refra&tion, called a diacauſtic, may be ſuppoſed 
to be thus generated. Imagine an infinite number of rays, as B A, 
BM, BD, &c. / Plate Geom. fig. 20,) iſſuing from the ſame lumi- 
nous point, B, to be refracted from, or to the perpendicular MC, 
in the curve AMD; and fo, as that CE, the fines of the angles of 
incidence C ME be always to CG, the fines of the refracted angles 
CMG, in a given ratio: then the curve line, which touches all the 
refracted rays, is called the diacauſtic. 

M. Bouguer obſerves, that there are two cauſtics formed at the 
ſame time, by convex and concave ſurfaces; and that they occaſion 
two different images of objects ſeen by reflection from them. 

Cauſtic curves have this remarkable property, that when the curves 
that produce them are . geometrical, they are equal to known right 
lines. 

Thus, the cauſtic formed by reflected rays from a quadrant of a 
circle, which came at firſt parallel to the diameter, is equal to three 
fourths of the diameter; which is a ſort of reQifcation of curves that 
preceded the invention of the new doctrine of infinites, on which 
molt of our rectifications are built. 

Coxvꝶ reflectoire, in optics, ſo called becauſe it is the appear- 
ance of the plane bottom of a baſon covered with water to an eye 
ee over it. In this poſition the bottom of the baſon 
will appear to riſe upwards from the center outwards; but the cur- 
vature will be leſs and leſs, and at laſt the ſurface of the water will 
be an aſymptote to it. M. Mairan, who firſt conceived this idea 
from the . of LIGHT, found alſo ſeveral kinds of theſe 
curves ; and he gives a geometrical deduction of their properties, 


| ſhewing their analogy to cauſtics by refraction. 


CuRVESs by the light, or COURBES à la lumiere, in optics, a name 
iven to certain curves by M. Kurdwanowſki, a Poliſh gentleman. 
Fle obſerved that any line ſtrait or curved, expoſed to the action of 
a luminous point, received the light differently in it's different parts, 
according to their diſtance from the light. "Theſe different effects 
of the light upon each point of the line, may be repreſented by the 
ordinates of ſome curve which will vary preciſely with theſe effects. 
Curvs, exponential, is that defined by an exponential equation 
that is, by an equation wherein is an exponential quantity, v. gr. 
xx, a*, &c. | ; 

The ſymptoms, properties, geneſes, &c. of particular curves, v. 
gr. the cycloid, conchoid, &c. fee under their proper heads, Cy- 
CLOID, CONCHOID, &c. 

Logarithmic CURVE. | 

This curve was called logarithmic or logiſtic by Huygens: tho' 

others had conſidered it betore him, none had named it. He has 
ven us ſeveral curious properties relating to it, at the end of his 

Treatiſe of the Cauſe of Gravity, but without demonſtrations. 

Theſe have been ſince ſupplied by Guido Grandi. | 


Theſe properties are, 1. The ſpaces comprehended between two 


ordinates, are as the difference of thoſe ardinates. Thus, let AVD 
(Plate 28, fig. 50,) be a logarithmic, and it's ordinates AB, VC, 
DQ ; let the two laſt continued meet AK, a parallel to the aſymp- 
tote BO, in E and K, then will the ſpaces AB CV, ABQD be to 
each other as EV to KD. 

2. If AO be a tangent in A, interſedting CE and K Qin I, G; 
the ſpaces AVE, ADK will be to each other as VI and DG. 

3. The ſpace ABQD is to the infinite ſpace beyond Q, and 
lying between the curve and it's aſymptote, as KD to DQ. 

The accurate author obſerves, that when he ſays the intinite ſpace 


has a certain e een to a finite one, he means that this infinite, 


or indefinite ſpace, may approach ſo near to a given ſpace, having 
that certain 2 to another, that the difference may become 
leſs than any aſſigned quantity. 

4. The 8 is conſtant. 

5. This ſub-tangent may be found by approximation, and is to 
the portion of the aſymptote intercepted between ordinates in the 


ratio of 2 to 1, as 43429, &c. to 30103, or nearly as 13 to 9; 


be 


— 


r 


2 


that is, as the modulus of Briggs's ſyſtem : 

See LOGARITHM. nts de the logarithm of 2. 
6. If there be three ordinates, as AD, GH, BF, 7 
from the extremity B of the leaſt, there be drawn 4 
= aſymptote bY. cutting the other two ordinates 

allo a tangent „cutting them in N, Q; the trili 

ABK, HBR will be to — other as the —1— ITE ; 

intercepted between the curve and the tangent, that is, as AQ 
* 


7. The infinite ſpace between the curve and it's aſ : 
beyond any ordinate BF, is double of the triangle Bl | 0: lying 
by that ordinate, the ſub-tangent and tangent. In which E 
is to be underſtood. See above, N* 3. © this 

8. The ſpace comprehended between two ordinates ; 
the rectangle under the ſub-tangent and the difference o 
nates. Thus the ſpace ABF 5 
FO, AK, or to BMXY. 

9. The ſolid formed by the revolution of the infinite ſpace lyi 
beyond any ordinate about the aſymptote, is to a cone of the belle 
of the ſub-tangent, with a baſe equal to the circle deſcribed wich 
that ordinate as radius, as 3 to 2. Thus the ſolid formed by the 
revolution of the indefinite ſpace Z FBT, about F Z, is to cms 
formed by the revolution of the triangle FBO, as 3 to 2, 

10. The ſolid formed by the revolution of the ſame infinite ſpace 
about the ordinate F B, is ſextuple of the cone formed by the 8 
gle F BO, revolving about FB. 

11. The diſtance of the center of gravity of this infinite plain 
ſpace from the ordinate BF, is the length of the ſub-tangent FO 

12. The diſtance of this center from the afymptote is one fourth 
of the ordinate. 

13. The diſtance of the center of gravity of the firſt of the before. 
mentioned ſolids, from it's bafe, is one half of the ſub-tangent. 

14. The diſtance of the center of gravity of the other ſolid, from 
it's infinite baſe, is one eighth of it's axis. 

15. If there be two ſegments of an hyperbola, fg. 52, comprized 
between ordinates to one of it's aſymptotes, and if the ordinates of 
the one be to each other, as the ordinates AD, HG of the logarith- 
mic; and if the ordinates of the other be as BF to CE; then will 

the hyperbolic ſpaces be to each other, as DG to FE. And theſe 
hyperbolic ſpaces are to the parallelogram of the hyperbola, as the 
lines DG, FE are to the ſubtangent FO.. Sc that rf this paralle- 
logram be ſuppoſed equal to 0.4342944819, every hyperbolic ſpace 
comprized between two ordinates to one of the aſymptotes, will be 
to this parallelogram, as the logarithm of the ratio of the two ordi- 
nates, or the difference of the logarithms of the numbers expreſling 
the proportions of thoſe ordinates, is to o. 4342944819; taking the 
Es of 10 figures beſides the characteriſtic. 

e have mentioned one method of finding the ſubtangent of a 
given logarithmic from Huygens in Ne 4. But this may be other- 
wiſe done thus: produce any ordinate CD, fig. 53, from Cto E, 
ſo that the ratio of CE to CD be equal to the rat's madularis; and 
the right line EB drawn from E parallel to the aſymptote, and 
meeting the curve in B, will be equal to the ſubtangent. The ratis 
modularis is 2.7182818, &c. to 1, or 1 to 0.3078794, &c. for 
which may be ſubſtituted the approximations 11 to 4, 87 to 32, &c. 
greater than the true, and 8 to 3, 19 to 7, 106 to 39, &c. leſs than 
the-true ratio. 


While the baſe OP increaſes nniformly, let the ordinate Pp, fig. 
4, increaſe or decreaſe proportionally, as mentioned under the head 
OGARITHM ; that 1s, Ter the velocity of 5 in the direction Oe, be 

always as the ordinate Pp ; then will the point p deſcribe the loga- 

rithmic curve. The baſe OP is always the logarithm of the ordi- 
nate Pp; and if the uniform motion of P be equal to the motion of 

p at o in the direction Oo, then is the ordinate Oe the modulus of 

this ſyſtem of logarithms ; and the fluxion of any ordinate is to the 

fluxion of the baſe, as that ordinate is to Oo. i 

By the general property of tangents, the fluxion of any ordinate 13 
to the fluxion of the baſe, as that ordinate is to the ſub-tangent. 
Hence the ſub-tangent OT, or AT, will be equel to Os. The 
ſub-tangent will therefore be conſtant. In any other logarithmic 
curve, the ſub-tangent will always be equal to that ordinate, whole 
fluxion is equal to the fluxion of the baſe ; that is, the modulus al- 
ways . the ſub-tangent of the logarithmic curve. See Lo- 
GARITHM. : 

The ſub-tangent of the logarithmic expreſſing the modulus of that 
ſyſtem of logarithms, the ton nt will be the logarithm of the 
ratio medularis, that is, of the ratio of two ordinates raiſed at the 
extremities of the ſub-tangent ; and as the ratio mzdularis 15 the ſame 
in all ſyſtems of logarithms, ſo the ratio of the two ordinates plac 
at the extremities of their reſpective ſub-tangents, is the fame in all 
logarithmic curves whatſocver. 


51, and if 
A parallel 4g 
in R, K; a 


$ Equal to 
| the ordi- 
is equal to the rectangle under 


* 


hen the logarithmic curve is ſuppoſed to be deſcribed, expo- * 


nential quantities are eaſily determined by it. Let the ordinate Aa 
be expreſſed by A; let OP be to OA as any quantity expreſſed by 
x is to 1: then the ordinate Pp may be expreſſed by Ax, an expo- 
nential quantity of the firſt degree when x is variable. See Exe0- 
NENTIAL. ö 
To rectiß the Logarithmic CURVE. : | 

Let it be required to find the length of the logarithmic arc Le, 
fig. 55. Draw the perpendiculars E LA, ela, to the aſymptor 3 
and having drawn the tangents EF, ef, take AL equal to the _ 
of the tangent above the {ub-tangent AF, and a/ equal to the _ 
of the tangent ef above af; then having drawn LM, In pn 
to the aſymptote, if the difference of the tangents E F—ef, be ad _ 
to the difference of the parallels /m—L M, the aggregate will de 
equal to the are Ee. _ 

Curves, radial, is a denomination given by ſom? there , 
curves of the ſpiral kind, whole ordinates, if they may be ſo ca N. 
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terminate in the center of the including cirele, and appear like 
radii of that circle; whence the name. ; ; 
lo —— regular, are ſuch whoſe curvity proceeds continually in 
Phy uniform geometrical manner. Such are the perimeters of 
* aw" 5 EE Kew of inflection, or regreſſion, and which being 
— ed to a certain point, turn themſelves a contrary way, are 
u_ pn lar curves. Such are the conchoid, and the ſolid para- 
— which has a ſquare for it's parameter. See FLEXION and 
f ION. 
Sunn ha ucleriie triangle of a, in the higher geometry, is a 
Allinear right- an led triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe makes a part of 
4 urve, not ſenſibly different from a right line. It is fo called, 
— ah -urve lines are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed hereby. l 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſemiordinate pm (Plate 27, fig. 7, in- 
pnitely near PM; then will Pp. be the differential of the abſcils : 
and letting fall a perpendicular, MR — Pp, Rm will be the diffe- 
rential of the ſemiordinate. Dravgg therefore, a tangent ITM; and 
the infinitely ſmall arc M m will ng differ from a right line: con- 
ſequently MR is a rectilinear rig - angled triangle, and conſti- 
tes the characteriſtic triangle of that ve. 


CURVICAUDA, in natural hiſtory the name of a ſpecies of | 


bee-fly, very common in England, and very troubleſome to horſes, 
commonly known by the name of the wRINGLE-TAIL, 

CURVILINEAR, or CURVILINEAL figures, in geometry, are 
ſpaces bounded by crooked lines; as the circle, ellipſis, ſpherical 

&c. 

CR VIROSTRA, in ornithology, a ſpecies of LOXIA. 

Cur VIROSTRA foſſilis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of foſſile ſhell, found very frequently in the ftone uarries of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and the neighbouring counties. It is a ſpecies of 
cockle, and is diſtinguiſhed by it's beak not ſtanding in the middle, 
but always inclining to one or the other ſide. The ſhell is ſome- 
times ſound remaining intire, and in it's native ſtate and condition, 
but more frequently there is ſtony matter depoſited in it's place. 

CURULE chair, ſella CURUL1s, in antiquity, a high ivory chair, 
wherein certain of the Roman magiſtrates had a right to fit. 

The curule magiſtrates were, the ædiles, prætors, cenſors, and 
conſuls. 

The ſenators, who had borne theſe charges, were carried to the 
ſenate on curule chairs, as alſo thoſe who triumphed: the chair being 
fitted into a kind of chariot, currus ; whence the origin of the word 
6urulis. 

The curule chair is uſed, on medals, to expreſs a curule magiſ- 
tracy : when traverſed by a haſta, it is the ſymbol of Juno, and 
ſerves to expreſs the conſervation of princeſſes, 

CURURU, in botany, a name nſed by Plumier in the ſame ſenſe 
with the ſeriana of the ſame author, in it's generical characters, and 


called by Linnæus PAULINIA. 


CURURUCA, in zoology, the name of an American freſh water 
fiſh, of an oblong, and not flatted body. It grows to a foot and a 
balf in length; it's mouth is very large. It is eaten in the Braſils. 

CUSCASOW, the name of a Mooriſh diſh eaten in Egypt. It 
is made of flour tempered with water, rolled in the hands into ſmall 
pieces, and then put into a colander, over a boiling pot, ſtopped 
cloſe round; ſo that it is dreſſed with the ſteam ; and when it is 
done enough, they put butter to it. 

CUSHION, in engraving, is a bag of leather filled with ſand, 
commonly about nine ics ſquare, and Three or four thick, uſed 
for ſupporting the plate to be engraved. 


Cuskiox, in gilding, is made of leather, faſtened to a ſquare 


board, from fourteen inches ſquare to ten, with a handle. The 


vacuity between the leather and board is ſtuffed with fine tow or wool, 


ſo that the outer ſurface may be flat and even. It is uſed for receiv- 
ing the leaves of gold from the paper, in order to it's being cut into 


\ Proper ſize and figures. 


_ CUSI, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands to a very ſmall and very beautiful ſpecies of PARROT. 
CUSP, cuſpis, properly denotes the point of a ſpear, or ſword ; 
t is uſed in aſtronomy to expreſs the points, or horns, of the 
moon, or any other luminary. 
Cusr, in aſtrology, is uſed for the firſt point of each of the twelve 
houſes, in a figure, or ſcheme, of the heavens. See HovsE. 
. CUSPIDATED, in botany, is when the leaves of a flower end 


in a 0 or point, reſembling that of a ſpear. ; 
oy TODE admittends, and CusTODE amovendo, are writs for 
admittin 


g. or removing, of guardians. 
CusTopes libertatis Angliæ authoritate 1 was the ſtyle, 
or title, in which writs, and other judici 2 did run in 


the time from the death of Charles I. till Oliver was declared pro- 
teQor, &c. 


CUSTOM, is uſed to denote the manners, ceremonies, or ways 
a people, which in time have turned into habit, and by 


of living of 
uſage obtained the force of laws. 
* which ſenſe, it implies ſuch uſa 
are yet, by practice, become neceſſary. 
Cuſtom is hence, both by lawyers and civilians, defined lex non 
Wh ves a law or right not written, eſtabliſhed by long uſage, and 
, © conſent of our anceſtors : in which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to the 
x ſcripta, or the written law. 
* no law can bind people without their conſent, ſo, wherever 
nat is had, and a certain rule uſed as a law, ſuch rule gives it the 
_ of a law; and if it be univerſal, then it is common law ; but 
Wirained to this or that particular place, then it is cuſtom, 
h uflom had it's eget „and received the ſanction of a law, 
; le a once done, was found to be beneficial 


da he people, then they had frequent recourſe to it; and, by repe- 
No. 54. Vol. I Y u | ; That 


| titions thereof, it became a cuſtom ; which being continned ultra tri= 


wife and no children, half belongs to her. 


as, though voluntary at 


— 


i. 


* 


2 


tavum, time out of mind, without any interruption, it obtained the 


weary of a law, and binds the places, perſons, and things concerned 
therein. | 


All cuſtams ought to have a reaſonable commencement, be certain, 
not ambiguous, have uninterrupted continuance, and not be againſt 


| the king's prerogative : theſe are incidents inſeparable : yet a cuſtoms. 


is not unreaſonable for being injurious to private perſons and inter- 
eſts, ſo as it tends to the general advantage of the people: but if any 
cuſtom be contrary to the public good, or if it injures a multitude, 
and benefits only ſome certain perſons, ſuch a cuſtom is repugnant to 
the laws of reaſon, and conſequently void. | 

Cuſtom muſt always be alledged in many perſons; and ſo it may 
be claimed by copyholders, or the inhabitants of a place, as within 
ſuch a county, hundred, city, borough, manor, pariſh, &c. but 
regularly they ſhall not alledge a cu/?om againſt a ſtatute ; nor may 
2 be pleaded againſt cuſt>m ; though acts of parliament do not 


ways take away the force of cuſtoms. 


The Romans were governed by cuſtomt, or unwritten laws, before, 
thegpulſion of their kings. 


I he general cuſtoms uſed throughout England, being the common 


law, are to be determined by the judges, who can over-rule a cuſtom, 
that is againſt natural reaſon, &c. but particular cuftoms are deter- 
minable by jury. See PRESCRIPTION. 5 
The cuſiom of Paris ſerves as a rule for all the other places of. 
France, where they have no proviſions contrary thereto, 


CusToM of London. 

The principal local cy/toms of this city are the following: if a 
Citizen and freeman dies, his goods and chattels ſhall be divided in- 
to three parts ; the wite ſhall have one part, the executors another, . 
to diſcharge legacies, &c. and the children unprovided for the other 
third part. It he has no wife, half of his vertunal eſtate goes to his 
children, and the other 1 is at his own diſpoſal; if he has a 

By ſtat. 11 Geo. I. c. 
18, the above cuſtom takes place only when a freeman dies inteſtate z 
but he is impowered by will to diſpoſe of his perſonal eſtate as he 


| 2 A woman in London, that uſes a trade, without her huſ- 


and, is chargeable without him, as a feme ſole merchant ; and if 
condemned, may he put in priſon till the pay the debt; and her bail 
are liable, if ſhe abſents herſelf, and the huſband ſhall not be charged. 
It is the cuſtam of the city of London, that a perſon educated in one 
trade may ſet up in another. And if a debtor be a fugitive, he ma 
be arreſted before the day to find better ſecurity. Every tenant at wi 
of a houfe above 40s. per ann. in the city, ought to give and receive 
half a year's mareny on leaving it. Any cuſtoms are tried by writ 
to the lord mayor and aldermen, who certify whether there be ſuch 


a cuſtom as is pleaded by their recorder: and the cu/toms of London 
are taken notice of in the courts at Weſtminſter. 


CusTomM of Merchants, 

Denotes certain rules of judging in relation to contracts, bills, 
&c. eſtabliſhed by the uſual procedure of merchants. - 
If a merchant gives a character of a ſtranger to one who ſells him 
goods, he may be obliged to ſatisfy the debt of the {tranger for the 
oods ſold, by the cuſtom of merchants. And when two perſons are 
— in arrears, upon an account grounded on the cuſtom of mer 
chants, either of them may be charged to pay the whole ſum due, 

&c. X 
CUSTOM in Commerce, f 

Is the tribute or toll paid by the merchants to the king, for goody 
exported or imported: * are otherwiſe called duties. 

wes enacted, anno 6 Edw. III. that no new cuſtom could be 
levied, nor old ones increaſed, but by authority of parliament ; 
which was afterwards confirmed by 16 Car. 1. c. 8. 

The duty of tonnage and poundage was granted to Charles IT. 
for his life, and to his two immediate ſucceſſors ; but now by three 
ſeveral ſtatutes, 9 Ann. c. 6. 1 Geo. I. c. 12. and 3 Geo. . 8 7 
it is made perpetual, and mortgaged for the debt of the public. 
The cuſtoms impoſed by parliament are chiefly contained in two 
BOOKS of rates; to which many ſubſequent additions have been 
made. Aliens pay a larger proportion than natural ſubjects. The 
amount of the cuſtoms in gland, being the medium of the pay- 
ments into the exchequer, for three years ending in 1773, as ſtated- 
by Dr. Price, a late writer on finance, is 2,528,275/. and the ex- 
pence of collecting, being the average of 1771 and 1772, bounties 
included, 15 per cent, of the groſs produce, excluſive of drawbacks 
and over-entries, or 468,703/. and that of the cuſtoms in Scotland 
eſtimated in the ſame manner, is 68, 369“. | 

In caſe goods and merchandiſe are brought to a port, and part of 
the goods are ſold there, but never landed, they mult pay the cu/toms. 
Ships outward bound, and coming from beyond ſea, having goods 
and merchandiſe on board, are to be entered at the ciſlom-houſe, and 
the cuſtoms paid or agreed for, under penalties and forfeiture of the 
goods; one moiety to the king, and another to the ſeiſor, &c. 13 
and 14 Car. II. Officers of the cuſtoms may ſearch ſhips ; and 
having writ of aſliſtance, ſearch houſes. By other ſtatutes, foreign 
goods, taken in at fea by any coaſting veſſel, ſhall be forfeited, and 
treble value: and for prevention of clandeſtine running of goods, if 
any foreign brandy, &c. is imported in veſſels under forty tons, the 
importer ſhall forfeit the veſſel and brandy. Run goods concealed or 

ered for ſale, are liable to forfeiture and treble value, 8 and 11 
Geo. I. When three perſons are aſſembled and armed with fire- 
arms, &c. to be aſſiſting in running goods, they ſhall be adjudged 
guilty of felony. And two or more found in company within fiye 
miles of the ſea-coaſt, with any horſes, carts, &c. on which are put 
above ſix pounds of tea, or five gallons of brandy, or other foreign 


goods of 3o!. value, landed what: entry, and not having . 
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who ſhall carry any offenſive weapons, &c. or aſſault = officer of 
the cuſtoms, ſhall be decmed runners of goods, treated as felons, and 
the — ſhall be ſeized and forfeited. If any perfon offers any 
tea, brandy, &c. to ſale, without a permit, the perſons to whom it 
is offered may ſeize and carry it to the next warchoule belonging to 
the cuſtoms or — and be intitled to a third part of the produce on 
nd perſons offering any bribe to officers of the 
2 to connive at the running of goods, are liable to a forfeiture 
of Fol. obſtruAing ſuch officers in entering and fearching ſhips, in- 
curs a forfeiture of 1col. and if the officers are wounded or beaten 
on board any ſhip, the offenders incur the penalty of tranſportation, 
&c. 9 Geo. II. | 
CusTom-houſe, an office eſtabliſhed on the frontiers of a ſtate, 
or in ſome chief city, or port, for the receipt of the cu/toms and du- 
ties of importation and exportation, impoſed on merchandiſes, by 


the authority of the ſovereign, and regulated by tariffs, or books of |} 


rates, ; 

There are ſeveral cuflom-houfes in the ſeveral ports of England: 
the moſt conſiderable is that of London. It is under the direction 
of commiſſioners, appointed by patent, who have the charge and 
management of all the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of England. Other 
officers are a ſecretary, folicitor, receiver-general, comptroller-ge- 
neral, ſurveyor-general, &c. all holding their places by patents, 
with other inferior officers, appointed by warrant from the board of 
the treaſury. Theſe officers thall have no ſhips of their own, nor 
uſe merchandiſe, factorage, &c. under penalty of 40/. They are 
alſo prohibited to trade in any exciſable liquor, on pain of 5o/. and 
forfeiture of office: for taking a bribe they ſhall forfeit 1004. and 

ool. for making colluſive ſeizures. 
© CUSTOMARY tenants, in law, ſuch tenants as hold by the cul- 
tom of the manor, as their ſpecial evidence. "Theſe were anciently 
bond-men, or ſuch as held tenure Bondagii. 

CUSTOS, in muſic, the ſame with me/tra, or index. 

CusTos brevium, the principal clerk belonging to the court of 
commen-pleas, whoſe bulineſe it is to receive and * all the writs 
made returnable in that court, filing every return by itſelf : and at 
the end of each term, to receive of the prothonotaries all the records 
of the mii prius, called the poſtea. 

Cos ros ratulorum, an officer who has the cuſtody of the rolls and 
records of the ſeſſions of peace, and alſo of the commiſſion of the 
peace itſelf. 

The paſtea's are firſt brought in by the clerks of aſſize of every cir- 
cuit, to that prothonotary who entered the iſſue in the cauſes, in 
order to enter judgment; and after the prothonotary has entered the 
verdict and judgment thereupon into the rolls of the court, he deli- 
vers them to the cu brevium, who binds them into a bundle. The 
cuſtos brevium makes likewiſe entries of writs of covenant, and the 
concord upon every fine : by him alſo are made out exemplifications 
and copies of all writs and records in his office, and of all fines le- 
vied, which, being engroſſed, are divided between him and the chi- 
rographer, which laſt keeps the writ of covenant and the note, and 
the former the concord and foot of the fine. The cuftos brevium is 


made by the king's letters patent. 


CusTos placitorum coronæ, an ancient officer, thought to be the 
fame with what we now call cuftss retulorum. 

CusrTos retulsrum, an officer who has the cuſtody of the rolls and 
records of the ſeſſions of peace, and alſo of the commiſſion of the 

ace itſelf. | 

He uſually is ſome perſon of quality, and always a juſtice of the 
peace, of the quorum, in the county where he is appointed. This 
officer is made by writing under the king's ſign manual, being the 
lord chancellor's warrant to put him in commiſſion, He may exe- 
cute his office by a deputy, and is impowered to appoint the clerk of 
the peace, but he may not ſell the place, on divers penalties. 

CusTos Fe he that exerciſes the ſpiritual juriſdiction of 
a dioceſe, during the vacancy of any fee, which, by the canon law, 
belongs to the dean and chapter z but at preſent, with us in Eng- 
land, to the archbiſhop of the province, by preſcription. 

Cus ros temporalium, was the perſon to whom the cuſtody of a 
vacant ſee or abbey was given by the king, as ſupreme lord. His 
office was, as ſteward of the goods and profits, to give an account to 
the eſcheator, who did the like to the exchequer. This truſt was 
continued till the vacancy was ſupplied by the king's writ de re/ti- 
tutrone temporalium, being — after conſecration. 

CUT a feather, a fea phraſe. If a ſhip has too broad a bow, it is 
common to ſay, ſhe will nat cut a feather ; that is, ſhe will not paſs 
through the water ſo ſwift, as to make it foam or froth. To cut the 
ſail, means, to unfurl it, and let it fall down. | 
 CvurT-purſe, in law. If any perſon clandeſtinely cut the purſe, or 
pick the pocket of another, and ſteal from him above the value of 
124. it is, by 8 Eliz. made felony without clergy. ee ſac- 
cularii, were, by the Roman and Athenian laws, more ſeverely pu- 
niſhed than common thieves, 

CuT-water, the ſharp part of the head of a ſhip, below the beak. 
It is ſo called becauſe it cuts or divides the water before it comes to 
the bow, that it may not come too ſuddenly to the breadth of the 
sir, which would retard her. 

CUTAMBULI, a name given by the old writers on medicine 
to certain worms bred under the ſkin, and cauſing, by their creeping, 
a very uneaſy ſenſation. Afterwards the fame word was uſed to ex- 
preſs certain uneaſy itchings cauſed by a ſcorbutic habit, and reſem- 

ling the crawling of worms. 0 | 
UTANEOUS, ſomething that concerns the cuts, or ſkin ; 
whether in the way of diſtemper, or remedy. 

Thus, we ſay, ' cutaneous eruptions z the itch is a cutaneous diſeaſe, 

CUTICULA, CurTitLE, in anatomy, a thin, pellucid mem- 
brane, void of ſenſe ; {erving as-a cover to the culis, or ſkin, See 


Plate 148, fig. 9. 
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The cuticula is that firſt, and outermoſt covering of t 
led alſo 1 on more 8 the ſcart ſkin; or that ſof 
tegument which riſes in a bliſter upon a NO atv ven: 
* ä — pon à burn, ot the application of 

A eloſe to aw Free of the cutis, or true ſkin, to which ; 
is allo tied by the vellels that feed it; thou ; n 
not to be — 8". theſe are ſo ſmall a 

When examined by a microſcope, it appears to conſi 
lays of exceeding ſmall ſcales, which cover one another 
leſs, according to it's different thickneſs, in the ſeveral pa ae; oe 
body; and in the lips, where the ſcales appear plaineſt becars = 
{kin is thinneſt, they do little more than barely touch. 8 80 

Theſe ſcales are either the excretory ducts of the gland 
cutts, as is the cafe apparently in fiſhes; or elſe the . land i fo 
their tubes, opening between the ſcales. See Mitiane and — 

Leuwenhoeck reckons, that in one caticular ſcale thive = b 
500 excretory ducts; and that a grain of ſand will cover 250 ſcal i 
ſo that one grain of ſand wilt cover 125,000 pores he. 5 - 
through which we daily perſpire. . : TOR 

CUTICULAR ghv; is ſaid to denote a ſeparation of the cu 
from the cuts, from the wriſt to the finger-ends, in the rg 
gloves, occalioned by a ſingular kind of fever. mode 

CUTIS, in anatomy, the ſkin; a reticular lexus, or bod of 
1. 8. immediately under the cuticle, or ſcarf ſkin, See Plate 4 
The veſicles of the cutis contain a mucous liquor; from the tinc. 
ture of which, Malpighi, and others, take the colour of the ſkin t 
be derived; founded on this, that the cis, as well as cuticle of 
blacks, is white, and the blood red, &c. and that the ouly thing th 

have peculiar in this part, is the colour of this liquor. 2 

The outer ſurface of this ſubitance is furnithed with ſmall emi. 
nences, u hich anatomiſts call papi/{e, in which the capillary filaments 
of the cutaneous nerves terminate by ſmall radiated pencils, The 
greateſt part of theſe papilie is flat, of different breadths, and ſepa- 
rated by ſulci, which form a kind of irregular lozenges. The papillæ 
of the palm of the hand, ſole of the foot, and of the fingers and toes 
are higher than on the other paris of the body ; but they are likewiſe 
ſmaller, cloſely united, and placed etidwile in particular rows, which 
repreſent all Kinds of lin.s. I he papiliz appear to be ſurrounded at 
their baſes by a ſoft, mucilaginous Tue called corpus reticulare, 
or mucoſum, which fills the interſtices between them, and repreſents 
a kind of net-work, the meſhes of which ſurround each apulla ; this 
reticular or vaſcular texture is of various forms and gures in the 
different parts ot the body. 

The inner ſurface of the fkin.is covered by very fmall tubercles, 
commonly called cutaneous glands, and they are likewiſe termed gan- 
dulæ miliares, from their re{emblance to millet ſeeds. Theſe tuber- 
cles are partly fixed in ſmall Hulæ, in the ſubſtance oi ihe ſkin, 
which anſwer to the ſame number of ſmall cavities in the corpus adi- 
poſum. Their excretory ducts open on the outer ſurface of the ſkin, 
The greateſt part of them furniſhes ſweat, and others a fatty oily 
matter, of different thickneſs, which M. Morgagni calls fandule 
ſebaceæ. The late M. Duvernoy demonſtrated to the Royal Aca- 
demy, that the ſtructure of ſome of theſe cutaneous glands reſembled 
the circumvolutions of ſmall inteſtines, plentifully ſtored with capil- 
lary vellcls. 

he uſes of the ſkin are numerous: 1. To ſurround, cover, and 
defend the Fw that lic underneath it. 2. To be the organ of fecl- 
ing. 3. To be an univerſal emunctory to the body, cleanſing the 
blood of it's redundancies, by the means of ſweat and perſpiration; 
while theſe, at the ſame time, ſerve to prevent the acidity or drynels 
of the culis itſelf, | 

The diſeaſes of the cuticula and cutis are, the itch, leproſy, ſmall- 
pox, mealles, ſcarlet fever, and ery ſipelutous inflammations. ; 

CUTTER, in ſea-affairs, denotes a ſmall veſſel commonly navi- 
gated in the Engliſh channel, furniſhed with one maſt, and rigged as 
a ſloop. Many of theſe are uſed in an illicit trade; and others are 
employed by government, under the direction of the admiralty or 
cuſtom houſe, to ſeize them. LETS 

CUTTER is alſo the name of a ſmall boat belonging to ſhips of 
war. It is broader, deeper, ſhorter, and fitter for Piling than the 
barge or pinnace; and uſually employed in carrying ſtores and pto- 
viſions, &c. to and from the ſhip, 

CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, whoſe buſinels 
is, to provide wood for the tallies, io cut or notch upon them the 
ſum paid; and then to caſt them into court, to be written upon. 

CUTTING, in a general ſenſe, the ſevering or dividing the parts 
of any thing. 

CUTTING, in heraldry, is uſed for the dividing a ſhield into two 
equal parts, from right to left, parallel to the horizon, or in the file 
way. It is alſo applied to the honourable ordinaries, and even to 
animals, when they are divided ſo as that the one part is metal, the 
other colour; an ordinary is ſaid to be cut, when it does not come 
to the full extremity of the ſhield. 

Corr SG gas, in ſurgery, is ſynonymous with cUPPING+glaſs. 

CuTT1NG, in coinage. When the plates of the metal are brought 
to the thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cut out, of the 
thickneſs, and nearly of the weight, of the intended coin; which 
= now called planchets, till the king's image hath been ſtamped on 
them. 

CUTTING, in the manege, is when the horſe's feet interfere; or 
when, with the thoe of one foot, he beats off the ſkin from the pal- 
tern joint of another. This is more frequeut in the hind feet than 
the fore; the cauſes are either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, net 
knowing how to go, or ill thoeing. * 

CurTING, in painting, the laying one ſtrong lively alu 
another, without any ſhade or ſoftening. The cutting of co 
hath always a diſagreeable effect. Currie, 
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corre in ſurgery, the operation of extracting the ſtone out 
* 


| d ection. 
of the human „ el, a particular kind of ſculpture, or engraving, 


denominated from the matter whereon it is employed. 


The art of cutting in wood was certainly carried to a very great 


ars ago: at preſent it is very low in eſtcein, as 
height — 33 3 for end and mathematical 
_—_ c. in letter-preſs printing; and the application of artiſts 
f = = loyed on Copper, as the moſt eaſy and promiling province. 
3 ning wood needs no other inſtruments than little ſharp 
rc chifſels, and gravers of different ſizes. 
p The firſt thing he does, is to take a plank or block of pear-tree, 
or box, which he prepares of the ſize and thickneſs intended, and 


makes it very even and ſmooth on the fide to be cut: on this block 


he draws the deſign with a pen, or pencil, juſt as it ought to be 


oſe who cannot draw their own deſigns, make uſe of 
p_— another, which they faſten on the block with paſte, 
the rokes or lines being turned towards the wood: when the paper 
ic dry, they waſh it gently over with a ſponge dipped in water, 
which done, they take off the paper by degrees, (till rubbing it a 
liule with the tip of the finger, till there is nothing left on the block 
but the {trokes of ink that form the deſign, which marks out ſo much 
of the block as is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding ; the reſt they cut off 
and take away as curiouſly as they can with the point of their ſharp 
inſtruments. 3 a 5 

CurtTiNGS, or ſlips, in gardening, the branches or ſprigs of trees, 
or plants, cut or ſlipped off, to ſet again, which is done in any 
moiſt fine earth, The beſt time for this operation is from the mid- 
dle of Auguſt to the middle of April; but when it is done, the ſap 
ought not to be too much in the top, leſt it die or decay before that 

art in the earth has root enough to ſupport the top ; neither muſt 
it be very dry or ſcanty, for the ſap in the branches aſſiſts it to ſtrike 
roots: if done in the ſpring, let them not fail of water in the ſum- 
mer. In providing them, ſuch branches as have burs, knobs, or 
joints, are to be cut off, two or three inches beneath the burs, &c. 
and the leaves are to be {tripped off fo far as they are placed in the 
carth, leaving no ſide branch: ſmall top ſprigs, of two or three 
years growth, are the beſt for this operation. 

CUTTLE-fib, ſepia, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of ſea- 
inſects of the gymnarthria kind, called alſo the 1x . 

The body of the cuttle-fþ is of an oblong figure; it is furniſhed 
with ten tentacula, two of which are longer than the others, and are 
pedunculated, It is often fix inches in length, and three and a halt 
„ by-ae Aloe; Kabi eo Gags fbBiace, of 

It is ſupport an oblong, light, an n ubſtance, of a 
an u and lined wich light — Nn. This is uſed 
by the filver-ſmiths, and as a dentrifice under the name of os ſepium, 
65 ſcpiæ, or cuttle-fiſh bone. 

I his animal, when it is in danger of being taken, is ſaid to emit 
a black liquor like Ix K, out of it's mouth in conſiderable quantitics, 
whereby the water being obſcured, it finds an opportunity of eſca- 
ping; and from this property it has got the name of the mk-f/b. It 
is not wholly a ſtranger to our ſeas, as appears from it's bone being 
tound on our ſhores. 

CUTTLE-fiſh bone, ſepiæ ot, ot tefta, is a white, ſpongy, teſtaceous 
ſubltance, growing on the back of the cu/tle-fiſh, and ſeeming almoſt 
to be calcined by the ſun. 

It is rough and abſterſive, and chiefly uſed in medicine as a den- 
| triice. It is hard on one ſide, but ſoft on the other, ſo as to receive 
neat impreſſions from medals, and to ſerve as a mould for the caſtin 
of metals, which thus take the figure of the original. It is likewile 
uſed for poliſhing or cleanſing ſilver. 

CUTTOFOE, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to a plant which they eſteem greatly for it's medicinal virtues, 
| They boil it in water, and give the 8 in all -caſes of the 

colic, in which: it proves a cure. It is a ſpecies of the ananis, or reſt- 
harrow, and is common to Alrica, and the Weſt Indies. 

CUT Ts, flat-bottomed boats, built low and commodiouſly, uſed 
in the channel for tranſporting horſes. 


. CUURDO, in botany, is, with ſome authors, the name of the 
cinnamon-tree, 

CYAMEA, in natural hiſtory, the black flinty eagle-ſtone. Pliny 
deſcribes it's blackiſh colour, and ſays, that, when broken, there was 
found within it another ſtone of the bigneſs of a horſe-bean. This 
is what rattles in it when ſhaken, 

CYANELLA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria monegynia 
Claſs. The corolla conſiſts of fix petals. The fruit is a roundiſh 
triſulcated capſule, conſiſting of three valves, and containing three 
cells: the ſeeds are numerous and oblong. 

CYAN US, in the natural hiſtory of the ancients, is uſed to ex- 
preſs two different ſubſtances. The one, the lapis lazuli ; the other, 
the lapis armenus, a ſubſtance uſed by the painters in it's native ſtate, 
and very improperly called a ſtone, being a mere earth, and being 
truly to Ils what yellow ochre is to iron. 

_ CYATHUS, (from gwev, to pour out,) in antiquity, a liquid mea- 
_ among the Romans, being the twelfth part of the SEXTAR1US. 

t only held as much as a man could eaſily drink at one draught, and 
12 divided into twelve parts, called uN CI. 


A, i "Ag WEIS 8 : 
ai fora. . © kind of ſhip uſed in commerce, of a 


CYBELE, in mythology, a heathen goddeſs; the daughter of 


3 and earth, wife of Saturn, and mother of the s. She 
| to ored under the names of Ops, Rhea, Veſta, the Good God- 
Mo yndimene, Berecynthia, &c. and was called Cybele from 

ount Cybelus in Phrygia. She is repreſented in a chariot drawn 


| 1 hot her garments flowered, a key in her hand, and a turret on 


2 


_—_ * 


CYBELICUM marmor, a name anciently given to a ſpecies of 
marble, dug in a mountain of that name in Phrygia. It was of an 
extremely bright white, with broad veins of a bluiſh black. 

CYBOMANTIA, a ſpecies of divination performed by lots. 

CYCAS, in botany, a genus of the crypto;amia ferns. 

CYCEON, from youzey, ts mix; a name, given by the ancient 
poets and phyſicians, to a mixture of meal and water, and ſome- 
times of other ingredients. Theſe conſtituted the two kinds of q- 
ceon ; the coarſer being of the water and meal alone ; the richer and 
more delicate compoſed of wine, honey, flour, water, and cheeſe. 

CYCINNIS, a Grecian dance, fo called from the name of it's 
inventor, one of the ſatyrs belonging to Bacchus. It conſiſted of a 
combination of grave and gay movements. 

CYCLAS, a long garment, cloſe upwards, and open or large 
below, ſaid to have been worn by the citizens of London in 1236. 

CYCLE, (from wuuncwu, I revalve,) in chronology, a certain PE- 
RIOD, or ſeries of numbers proceeding orderly from firſt to laſt, and 
recurring again from laſt to firſt, ſucceſſively, and without interrup- 
tion. 

The origin of cycles was thus: the apparent revolution of the ſun 
round the carth has been divided, arbitrarily, into twerty-four 
hours; the baſis or foundation of all our menſuration of time, 


Civil uſe knows none but hours; or rather multiples of hours, as 


days, and years. But neither the annual motion of the jun, nor that 
of the other hegvenly bodies, can be meaſured exattly, and without 
any remainder, by hours, or their multiples. That of the ſun, v. 
gr. is 365 days 5 hours 49 minutes, nearly; that of the moon, 29 
days 12 hours 44 minutes. 

Hence, to ſwallow up theſe fractions in whole numbers, and yet 
in numbers Which only expreſs days and years, cycles have been in- 
vented : which, comprehending ſeveral revolutions of the fame body, 
replace it, after a certain number of years, in the fame points of the 
heaven whence it firſt departed ; or, which is the ſame thing, in the 
ſame place of the civil calendar. 

Such is the famous cycle of 19 vears, called alſo the 

CYCLE of the moon, or lunar CYCLe, a period of 19 ſolar years; 
equivalent to 19 lunar years, and ſeven intercalary months, which 
was thought to contain exactly 6940 days, or 235 ſynodical months, 
in which time the new and full moons are ſuppoſed to return to the 
ſame day of the Julian year. Sce CALIPPIC, 

This is alſo called the Melonic periad, from it's inventor Meton, 
the Athenian; and the go/den number. Though, in propriety, the 
golden number is rather the particular number which ihews the 
year of the lunar cycle, which any given year is in, This' cycle of 
the moon only holds true for 310.7 years: for, though the new 
moons do return to th ſame day after 19 years; yet not to the ſame 
time of the day, but near an hour and a half ſooner; which error, 
in 310.7 years, amounts to an entire day: notwithiianding which, 
thoſe employed in reforming the calendar went on a ſuppoſition 
of the lunations returning preciſely from 19 years to 19 years, for 
ever. x 

The uſe of this cycle, in the ancient calendar, is to ſnew the new 
moon of each year, and the time of Eaſter. 

In the new one, it only ſerves to find the EPAcTs.; which 
ſhew, in either calendar, that the new moon falls eleven days too 
late. | 

As the orientals began the uſe of this cycle at the time of the 
council of Nice in 325, they aſſumed, for the firſt year of the cycle, 
the paſchal new moon to fall on the thirteenth of March: on 
which foot the lunar cyc/e three fell on the firſt of January, in the 
third year. f 

The occidentals, on the contrary, put the number one to the 
firſt of January, which occaſioned a conſiderable difference in the 
time of Eaſter: hence, Dionyſius Exiguus, upon framing a new 
calendar, perſuaded the Chriſtians of the Welt to ſalve the diſterence, 
and come into the practice of the church of Alexandria. To find 
the year of the lunar cyc/e, is to find the golden number. See 
GOLDEN number. 

CYCLE indiction, is a ſeries of fiſteen years, returning conſtantly 
around, like the other ces; and commencing from the third year 
before Chriſt. See IN DICTION. | 

CYCLE of the ſun, or ſclar CYCLE, a revolution of 28 years; 
beginning with 1, and ending with 28 : which elapſed, the Domi- 
cal or Sunday letters, and thoſe that expreſs the other feaſts, &c. 
return into their former place, and proceed in the ſame order as 
before. The days of the month return again to the ſame days of 
the week; the ſun's place to the ſame ſigns and degrees of the 
ecliptic on the ſame months and days, fo as not to differ one degree 
in a hundred years; and the leap years begin the ſame courſe with 
* to the days of the weck on which the days of the month 
fall. 

It is called ſolar cycle, not with regard to the ſun's courſe, which 
has nothing to do herein ; but from Sunday, anciently called dies 
ſolis, the day of the ſun; in regard the DOMINICAL letter is prin- 
cipally ſought for from this revolution. | 

The reformution of the calendar under pope Gregory occaſioned 
a conſiderable alteration of this cycle : in the Gregorian calendar, 
the ſolar cycle is not conſtant and perpetual ; becauſe every fourth 
ſecular year is common; whereas, in the Julian, it is biſſextile. 
The epocha, or beginning of the ſolar cycle, both-Julian and Gre- 
gorian, is the ninth year before Chriſt. | 

To find the cycle of the ſun for any given year: add nine to the 
number given, and divide the ſum by 28; the number remaining 
will be the number of the cycle, and the quotient the number of re- 
volutions ſince Chriſt. _ | 

If there be no remainder, it will be the twenty-eighth, or laſt year 
of the cycle. 
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CycLr, it may be obſerved, is not only applied in general to all 
the numbers that compoſe the ſeries ; but to each number in par- 
ticular : thus we compute, that the ordinary epocha from the birth 
of Jeſus Chriſt had the ſolar cycle, 10; the lunar cycle, or the 
golden number, 2; the Dominical letter, B; and the cycle of in- 
diction, 4. ; 

Cc, great Paſchal, is another name for the Victorian, or Dio- 
nyſian PERIOD. ; 

CYCLIDIA, in zoology, a genus of animalcules of a roundiſh 
figure, without any limbs. | | 

"CYCLISCUS, from uuuacc, circulus, an inftrument in form of 
an half-moon ; uſed by ſurgeons to ſcrape the ſkull, in ſractures of 
that part. 

CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as others 
term them, tranſcendental curves; called alſo the trochord. 2a 

CycLo1D, the geneſis, may be conceived by imagining a nail in 
the circumference of a wheel: the line which the nail deſcribes in 
the air, while the wheel revolves on a right line, is the cycizid, 
Hence it is called trochoides, from Tgoz0;, a wheel, | 

It is deſcribed by the motion of a point C (Plate 168, fig. 16, 
in the periphery of a circle CD H, while the circle makes a revo- 
lution along the right line A B. This line is called the baſe; the 
line E F bilecting it at right angles in F is called the axis; and the 

int E the vertex of the cychiid. The circle by which it is de- 
Fcrided is called the generating circle. Hence we may eaſily deduce 
and demonſtrate the properties of this curve. The right line AB 
is equal to the periphery of the generating circle C DH, and A F 
equal to the r ; and in any ſituation of this circle, 
the right line AD is equal to the arc C D, and therefore the arc 
CH=DF=IK=—=CG; but CH is equal to the arc EG; 
therefore CG —arc EG, and the ordinate CK equal to the ſum 
of the arc E G, and it's right ſine G K. 

Again, a line CH parallel to the chord EG, is a tangent to the cy- 
cloid in C. Let an ordinate c be drawn very near CK, as in the 
figure; let Cu and Gn be parallel to the axis, and meet it in u and n- 
and from O, the center 4 the _ EGF, _ ay radius OG. * 
c= E k, cu will be=G g+gn. Let the ordinate c& a 
proach 6. Ek, and at length Scl with it, as Gg and Gn + Af 
niſh, the triangles Ggn and GO K become ſimilar; becauſe the 
arc Gg in this evaneſcent ſtate coincides with it's tangent, the 
angle O Gg is a right angle n GK; and therefore g G 
OGK: whence Gg:gn:: OG: OK, and Gg +gn:gn:: 

'OG+OK (—FK): OK. But Gn:gn:: GK: OK, there- 
fore Ge+gn:Gn::FK:GK::GK:EK; and, conſequently, 
cu: Cu:: GK: EK; and ſuppoling the chord C c to be drawn, 
the triangles Cuc, EK G will be ſimilar, becauſe they have equal 
right angles, and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional; and 
therefore the chord Cc, as the points C and c coigcide, becomes pa- 
rallel to E G, ſince the angles on the fame ſide of the croſſing line 
are equal: therefore the tangent of the cycla;d at C is parallel to the 
chord EG. 

Farther, the arc of the cyclaid EL is double of the chord E M of 
the correſponding arc of the generating circle E M F. 

Let K L and & S be two very near ordinates of the cyc/9:4, meeting 
the generating circle in M and Q ; produce the chord till it meets 

the ordinate S in P; let Qs be perpendicular from Q on MP, 
and draw the lines EN and M 2 the circle in E and 
M. The triangles EN M and PQM are ſimilar, becauſe of the 
equal right angles, and the equal vertical angles, wy being inde- 
finitely ſmall, and coinciding with the tangent; and EN NM 
as tangents to the ſame circle meeting in N; therefore PQ == 

QM. and Q biſects the baſe of the iſoſceles triangle, and conſe- 
quently MP=—= 2Mo9; but LS, being an indefinitely ſmall part 


of the curve, and coincident with the — is parallel to MP, 


the chord produced, and equal to it; therefore LS 2 Me. But 
as LS is the increment of the curve generated in the ſame time in 
which the chord E M increaſes by MO, ſince E Q ſuppoſed to be 
drawn is equal to Ee, when Q and M coincide : conſequently, the 
curve increaſes twice as faſt as the chord, and as they begin to in- 
creaſe together, the arc of the cyclaid E L will be always double of 
the chord EM. Hence it 72 that the ſemi-cyc/2rd EL B is 
equal to twice the diameter of the generating circle, E F; and the 
whole cycloid = AE F. 


Again, let E R be parallel to the baſe AB, and CR parallel to 
the axis of the cycloid ; the ſpace ECR, bounded by the arc of the 
and the lines ER and RC, will be equal to the circular 


GK: 


cychid EC, 
area E GK. Draw c r parallel to CR; ſince cu:Cu:: 
E K, as we have already proved, EKXcu= GK X Cu; and 
therefore C Ri Rr==GKXK4#, and the little ſpace CR rc== 
GK Ag: en pg the areas ECR, EG K increaſe by equal 
increment; and as they begin to flow together, they muſt be equal. 
Whence it follows, maki 


that the pace ETACE is equal to the ſemicircular area EG F: 


ng A perpendicular to the baſe at A, | 
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being a reQtangle under the diameter and ſemiper erefore E FAT 
four times the {emicircle EG F.. "Thus it appe 
| cyclaidal ſpace is triple the area of the enerating circle. 


ſuppoſing a line a ß to be drawn at a diſtanc 
equal to that of CK above it: let it interſect the 


appear to be equal to three times the ſemicircu 


the qclaid E CA, and this line will be equal to the ſe 


4 


— 
-Cycladial ſ 
ſemicircle EGP. 


and, conſequently, that the area E CAF E, or ſemi 
is equal to three times the area of the generatin 


becauſe A F is equal to the ſemiperiphery, an 


iphery, is equal 
ars, that — 


This property of the cyclaid might likewiſe be ealily proved 


e below the center | 


EGE in y; then &y+CG=Ey or (FG) EGS 
miperiphery E G F: and thus the ſum of every pair of lines d 1 
in the ſame manner will be EG F; and the number of them — 
be as OE; therefore the part of the cycloidal ſpace ECAF E 
ſuppoſed to be formed by theſe lines, would be equal to Oz 

EGF = to the area of the generating circle; then, adding to — 


the ſemicircular area, and the ſemi-cycaidal Tu EC AF E, will 


| ar area, &c. 
Laſtly, if the line EA be drawn, the area intercepted between 
micir 
for the area ECA FEE GF, and the triangle EAP 
XIEF = the reQangle of the ſemicircle and radius — 2 EGF: 
therefore their difference, the area EC AE, is equal to EG F. 
The qycloid is reputed a modern curve, and it's invention aſcribed 
by ſome to Merſenne, by others to Galileo; but Dr. Wallis ſhews 
it of an older ſtanding, and to have been known to Bovillus about 
the year 1500, and even conſidered by cardinal Cuſanus much earlier, 


Mr. Huygens has demonſtrated, that from whatever point or 
beight, a heavy body, ofcillating on a fixed center (v. g. a pen- 
dulum), begins to deſcend ; while it continues to move in a eyclaid, 
the times of it's falls, or oſcillations, will be equal to each the. 
This property M. Fontenelle ſtates thus: the nature of the cyclaid * 
ſuch, that if a body, which deſcribes it, fall from a greater height 
and by that means acquire a certain augmentation of velocity; Fe 
in Galileo's theory, the greater cycloidal arch which it deſcribes, 
takes up preciſely that exceſs of velocity: fo that the body does not 
deſcribe it either ſooner for it's being accelerated, or later for havin 
a greater ſpace to move: and hence ariſes an equality of time, not- 
withſtanding the inequality of arches. 

This is eaſily demonſtrated; ſince the force by which the motion 
of the pendulum is accelerated in any point M (Plate 163, M. 
chanics, fig. 33,) of the cyclaid, is as the arc of the cad VM, that 
remains to be deſcribed. The force of gravity, ſuppoſed to be in- 
variable, acting in the direction of the diameter DV may be repre. 
ſented by DV; and it may be reſolved into the two forces 
and V the firſt of which, in a direction parallel to the ſtring 
ſuſpending the pendulum C M, ſerves only to ſtretch the ſtring, 
and does not contribute to accelerate the motion of the pendulum: 
it is only that part of the force of gravity repreſented by the chord 

VQ, which accelerates the motion of it along the curve M, and 
is altogether employed to produce that effect, ſince the direction 
VQ is parallel to the tangent of the cycloid at M. But VM 
2VQ; therefore the force that accelerates the pendulum at M is 
as the arc of the curve VM; and it is a well known theorem in 
mechanics, that, when the accelerating forces are as the ſpaces to 
be deſcribed, thoſe ſpaces will be deſcribed in equal times. It ap- 
pears from the foregoing demonſtration, that the part of the gra- 
vity, which the ſtring ſuſtains in any point M is to the whole weight 
of the pendulum, as the chord DQ to the diameter. 

It is alſo demonſtrated by writers on this ſubject, that the time of 
a complete oſcillation in the cycl2id is to the time in which a body 
would fall through it's axis, as the circumference of a circle to it's 
diameter; whence we may ealily infer, that the vibrations in unequal 
arcs are performed in equal times. 

The ꝙcloid is a line of the ſwifteſt deſcent ; and ſome have ima- 
gined that a ray of light paſſing through the ATMOSPHERE deſcribes 
this curve. 

On this foundation it is, that the pendulum clock is built: on the 
ſubject whereof, the ſame M. Huygens has written a large volume, 
under the title of Horologium Oſcillatorium. See PENDULUM, and 
OSCILLATION. 


CYCLOIDAL pace, is the area bounded by the cycl2id, and it's 
ſubtenſe. * 


CYCLOMETRY, (from u, circle, and werge, I meaſure,) 
the art of meaſuring cycles, or circles. 

CYCLOPADIA, from uu and v, inſtruction, the circle, 
or compaſs of arts and ſciences, The word Encyclapædia is ordina- 
rily uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 3 

A Cyclepadia, ſay the authors of the French Encychpẽdie, ought 
to explain, as much as poſſible, the order and connection of human 
knowledge. | 

Cyclopedias are generally in the form of dictionaries, where every 
branch of knowledge is reſolved into it's conſtituent parts, the de- 
ſcription whereof is to be found under their reſpective articles, t 
elſe by way of Syſtem. Such is the nature of this work, ſet forth 
in the Preface. See the article Die rIONARV. 

CYCLOPES, from uu, and a, eye, in mythology, 3 people 
who were ſaid to inhabit the iſland of Sicily, in the primitive times, 
together with the Leſtrigones. According to Heliod, they Wele 
the ſons of heaven and earth; but of Neptune and Amphitrite, 40. 
cording to Euripides and Lucian, They were called Cyc/zp*s from 
their being deſcribed with but one eye, placed in the middle of their 
forehead, and were of gigantic ſtature : they were ſaid to be - 
companions of Vulcan. They are repreſented as a 2 lawleſs, 
ſavage, and delighting in human fleſh: which character aroſe from 


the cruel cuſtom of ſacrificing ſtrangers, whom fortune brought upon 
their coaſt. | The 
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5, according to Dr. Bryant, were a tribe of the ancient 
2 ſettled many parts of Greece, They were fa- 
mous for architecture; and the idea of this people was borrowed 
from the lofty towers which they erected. As theſe buildings were 
often lighthouſes, and had, in their upper ſtory, one round caſe- 
„ by which they afforded light in the night, the Greeks made 
25 : cumſtance a charaQeriſtic of the people. They ſuppoſed this 
2 to have been an 2 wn 9 glaring, and 
„Ain the middle of their foreheads. he Cyclopran deity was 
PRE and the Cycl;pians were his prieſts and Na. cog Cine 
ar often called Cl, 8 Cælus, and worſhipped under the name 
ent, () „ Or 18. 
" CYCLOPTERUS, in ichtbyology owe 2 of 4 _ the 
io{tegous fithes. e body is of an oblong, globoſe hgure ; 
22 unite at their extremities, ſo as to © one clicular 
fin, of the ſhape of a 2 z 4 = ” ſix in _— : We x 
know only one ſpecies, which is the LUMP-hfh, or fea-owl. 
3 call it the cock-paddle, 
The name is formed of yuxncc, a circle, and waTegov, a fin; and 
expreſſes that this mY Og W > it's _ Fiber of 
ly being concreted into this form. e Plate 59, of Fiſhes. 
a ER, + C1DER, an excellent drink made of the juice of 
apples, eſpecially the more curious table-kinds : the juice of theſe 
being eſteemed more cordial and pleaſant than that of the wild and 
harſh kinds, growing plentifully in the counties of Hereford, Wor- 
ceſter, Glouceſter, &c. However, mixture of fruits is a great ad- 
vantage to this liquor; the meanelt apples mingled together makin 
as good cyder * t ol as egy mo * ary e 3 oy we » ; 
* according to Mr. orlidge, is that of red-ſtreaks with golden- 
2 denn always hat they be of equal ripeneſs. It con- 
duces greatly to the goodneſs of the der, to let the apples lie a 
week or two in heaps, before they are prelled ; in doing which every 
man may be freely leſe to the cuſtoms ot his own native country: but 
a due management of the expreſſed juice is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance. After ſtraining the liquor through a ſieve, let it ſtand a day 
or two in an open tun, covered only with a cloth, or boards, to keep 
out the duſt, that the more grols parts may ſubſide. Then draw 
it off in pails into the _ rg it is 2 3 1 . 
obſerving to leave an eighth part of them empty. Set theſe vellcls 
in your Loldeſt cellars, Wich na bung open, . only with a 
looſe cover, both that the volatile {teams may have free vent, and 
that they may be kept cool, otherwiſe it is apt to ferment too 
much. Having fermented in this manner for fifteen or twenty 
days, the veſſel may be ſtopped up cloſe; and, in two or three 
months time, the cyder will be fit for — But if you 2 
cyder in 31 ſo as to flower in the glaſs, it muſt be glued, as 
they call it, and drawn off into bottles, after it has been a ſhort 
time in the caſk : this is done by pouring into each veſſel a pint of 
the infuſion of ſixty or ſeventy grains of the moſt tranſparent iſin- 
glaſs, or fiſh-glue, imported from Archangel, in a little white-wine 
and river or rain-water, ſtirred well together, after being ſtrained 
through a linen cloth. When this viſcous ſubſtance is put into the 
caſk, it e itſelf _ the ſurface like a net, and carries all the 
dregs to the bottom with it. 
: Gager added to cyder, not only correQs it's windineſs, but makes 
gd 5 a pea __ of N ex = ing, 
ucknels to it. Honey, or ſugar, mixed with ſome 
ſpices, and added to flat cyder, will — 4 it. 

Some commend boiling of cyder-juice, which ſhould be done as 
foon as it is preſſed, ſcumming it continually, and obſerving to let 
It boi] no longer than till it acquires the colour of ſmall beer: when 
cold, put it into a caſk, leaving a ſmall vent; and when it begins to 
bubble up out of the vent, bottle it for uſe. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to attend to the dreadful conſequences 
| 5 uling oo in the conſtruction of veſſels employed in making 
_ ezder; it being an undoubted fact, that the acid of apples is ca- 

pable of diſſolving lead, and that lead, ſo diſſolved, Nell gh poi- 

lonous in the higheſt degree. Hence ariſes the frequent, and often 
dreadful colic, experienced by ſome after drinking cyder, and which 
lometimes ends with death itſelf. Thus a wholeſome, and in itſelf 
innocent liquor is rendered deleterious by the improper method of 
preparing it, Perſons, therefore, concerned in making cyder ſhould 
5 _ = _ to be uſed in the conſtruction of the machines 

ployed for that purpoſe. 

CYDER, pippin, is > fort of cyder which might be made in great 
quantities, where the red-ſtreak cyder apple will not thrive. It's 
on is occalioned by the flying lee always in this fort. But 
= the maker watch a proper time, and draw off the liquor from 

is into other veſſels, or ſtrain it through a cloth; in either caſe, 
my of the lee will be left out, and the cyder loſe it's harſhneſs. ; 
lat N nh is a ſpirituous liquor drawn from cyder by diſtil- 
won, in the ſame manner as brandy from wine. The particular 
_—_— of this ſpirit is not the moſt agreeable; but it may, with 
are, be diveſted wholly of it, and iendèred a perfectly pure and in- 
tp Cys upon rectification. | 
N, purre, or perkin, is a liquor made of the murk, 
bf vs matter, remaining oh the * is preſſed out. Jo et- 
_ _ the murk is put into a large vat, with a proper quan- 
˖ y of boiled Water, which has ſtood till it be cold again: if halt 

© quantity of water be uſed that there was of cyder, it will be 
or if the quantities be equal, the cyderkin will be ſmall. The 
wha 1 Spee 3 hours, on ou well preſſed ; 
queezed out by the preſs, is immediately turned up an 
ert 1 is fit to drink in 4 few days. It clarifies of ſel, and 
bs bo amilies inſtead of ſmall-beer. It will keep, it boiled 
| oy ure, with a convenient quantity of hops. 
Rellar: 8, or CycNus, gallina, the ſwan, in aſtronomy, a con- 
on of the northern hemiſphere, betwixt Lyra and Cepheus; 
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1 
conſiſting in 19 ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue; of 18, in Tycho's; 
of 47, in Hevelius's; and of 8r, in the ante catalogue. 

YGNUS cucullatus, the handed ſwan, a name very improperly 
given by ſome authors to the DODO, a very large bird, rather ap- 
1 to the callawary kind, but not fo long legged, or long- 
necked, 5 5 
Of CYLINDERS, 

CYLINDER, in geometry, is a ſolid body, contained under 
three ſurfaces; ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotation of a pa- 
5 as CBE F (Plate 188, ig. 17,) about one of it's ſides, 


If the generating parallelogram be rectangular, as CB E F, the 
cylinder it produces will be a right cylinder, i. e. a cylinder whoſe 
axis is perpendicular to it's baſe. | 


If the parallelogram be a rhombus, or rhomboides, the cylinder will 
be oblique or ſcalenous. 

The ſurface of a right cylinder, excluſive of it's baſes, is demon- 
ſtrated to be equal to a rectangle contained under the periphery, and 
the altitude of the cylinder. 

The periphery, therefore, of the baſe, and thence the baſe itſelf, 
being found, and multiplied by two, and the product added to the 
rectangle of the height, and periphery of the cylinder, the ſum will 
be the area or ſuperficies of the cylinder: multiply this by the 
area of the baſe ; and the product will be the ſolidity of the cylinder. 

For it is demonſtrated, that a circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe 
baſe is equal to the periphery, and height, to the radius; and alſo, 
that a inder is equal to a triangular priſm, having the ſame baſe 
and altitude with itſelf ; it's ſolidity, therefore, muſt be had by mul- 
tiplying the ſuperficies into the bale. 

gain, ſince a cone may be eſteemed an infinite angular pyramid, 
and a cylinder an infinite angular priſm; a cone is one third part 
of a cylinder, upon an equal baſe, and of the ſame height. 

Further, a cylinder is to a ſphere of the ſame baſe and altitude, as 

to 2. ä | 

Laſtly, it is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the ſolidity of a cy- 
linder is the faQum of the generating rectangle ABCD, (Plate 162, 
Mechanics, fig. 89,) into the periphery of the circle deſcribed by the 
radius EG, which is ſubduple of EF, or the ſemidiameter of the 
cylinder. See CENTRO-BARYC methad. 

CYLINDERS, for the ratio of, As all cylinders, cones, &c. are in 
a ratio compoſed of their baſes and altitudes : hence, if their baſes 
be equal, they will be in the ratio of their heights ; if their altitudes 
be equal, in the ratio of their baſes. 

Hence, alſo, the baſes of cylinders and cones being circles; and 
circles being in a duplicate ratio of their ,diameters ; all cylinders 
and cones are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the al- 
titude, and the duplicate one of their diameters ; and, if they be 
equally high, as the ſquares of the diameters. 

Hence, again, if in cylinders, the altitude be equal to the dia- 
meter of the baſes, they will be in a triplicate ratio of the diameters 
of the baſe. All cy/inders, cones, &c. are in a triplicate ratio of 
their homologous ſides ; as alſo of their altitudes, 


Again, equal cylinders, cones, &c, reciprocate their baſes and al- 
titudes. See CONE, &c. 


Laſtly, a cylinder, whoſe altitude is equal to the diameter of the 
bale, is to the cube of it's diameter, as 785 to 1000. 

To find a circle equal to the ſurface of a given cylinder, we have 
this theorem ; the ſurface of a cylinder is equal to a circle, whoſe 


radius is a mean proportional between the diameter and height of 
the cylinder, | 

The diameter of a ſphere, and altitude of a cylinder equal thereto 
being given, to find the diameter of the cylinder: the theorem is— 
The fquare of the diameter of the ſphere is to the ſquare of the 
diameter of the cy/inder equal to it, nearly, as triple the altitude of 
the cylinder to duple the diameter of the ſphere. 


To find a rete, or cage, whence a cylinder may be formed, or 


wherewith any cylinder may be covered. With the diameter of the 


baſe deſcribe two circles, find their peripheries ; and upon a line 
equal to the altitude of the cylinder, form a rectangle, whoſe other 
dimenſion is equal to the found periphery. 

When the cylinder is oblique, the eſtimate of it's ſuperficies de- 
pends upon the rectification of the ellipſe : for a plane cutting the 
cylinder at right angles to the axis will produce an ellipſe, and the 
ſuperficies will be equal to the product of this elliptic periphery by 
the ſide of the cylinder. 


CYLINDER arge, in gunnery, is that part of a great gun which 
is poſſeſſed by the powder and ball. 


YLINDER Concave, in gunnery, is all the chaſe, or hollow length, 
of a piece of ordnance, | 5 
CYLINDER vacant, in gunnery, is that part of the hollow that re- 
mains empty, after the gun is charged. See CANNON. 
CYLINDER, rolling, in mechanics, a cylinder which rolls up an 
inclined plane. 


The phænomena of the rolling cylinder may be eaſily accounted for 
from what we have obſerved under the center of gravity. 

For let ABE D (Plate 163, fig. g,) repreſent the ſection of a 
cylinder of wood, biaſſed on one tide by a cylindrical piece of lead as 
B, which will bring the center of gravity out of the center of mag- 
nitude C to ſome point G between C and B. Let FH be an in- 
clined plane, whole baſe is FL. It is evident the cylinder laid 
upon the plane will no where reſt but there, where a perpendicular 
to the horizon FL paſſes through the center of gravity G, and 
that point of the plane E, in which the cy/mder touches it; and 
this, in all angles of inclination of the plane leſs than that whoſe 
ſine is equal to CG, the radius being C D, will be in two ſituations 
ABE D, and ah ed: becauſe when the cyiznder moves, the center 
of gravity deſcribing a circle round the center of magnitude C, 
this circle will meet the perpendicular in two points G and g, in 
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each of which the center of gravity being 4 the cylinder will 
reſt. Therefore the cylinder moves from E to e by the deſcent of 
the center of gravity from G to g, in the arch of the cycloid 


9. | 

It the cylinder A B E D, fig. 35, inſiſting on the horizontal line 
E L, in the point E, has the center of gravity G in the horizontal 
diameter D B, it will gravitate in the perpendicular Ge: if there- 
tore the plane F H touch the cylinder in the point e, it is evident the 
„ cannot either aſcend or deſcend on ſuch a plane. Becauſe 

in any ſituation between e and H, or e and F, will gravitate to 
the left or right from the point in which the cylinder touches the 
plane; and ſo will in either caſe bring it back to the point e. And 
as the angle K Ce is equal to H F L, it follows, that a cylinder 
_ aſcend on a plane whoſe inclination is greater than that 
angle. | 

YLINDROTD, in geometry, a ſolid body, approaching the 

figure of a cylinder: but differing from it in ſome reſpect, e. gr. as 
having it's baſes elliptical, but parallel, and equal. 

The word comes from uvMv3goc, cylinder ; and ei doc, form. 

CYLINDRUS, in conchyliology, the name of a genus of ſhell- 
fiſh, of which there are many very elegant and precious ſpecies. 
This genus is more generally, at preſent, called rhombus, though 
this is very improper, the word cylindrus very aptly expreſſing the 
ſhape of the ſhell, which is cylindric and oblong, and the rhombus, 
which ſignifies that figure which we call a lozenge, not being at 
all — * of it. | 

The characters are: it is an univalve ſhell, of an oblong cylindric 
figure, with an oblong mouth, and oftentimes having the clavicle 
ſeparated from the body by a circle: the columelle is in ſome ſpe- 
cies ſmooth, in others rough. The molt obvious character of this 
genus, without having recourſe to the mouth, is, in it's having in 
all the ſpecies, both ends of the ſhell nearly of the ſame ſize, the 
tail part being always, however, ſomewhat ſmaller than the head. 
The head is not ſeparated from the body by an elevated rib, as in 
the volutæ, but follows the ſhape of the body, though ſometimes it 
is ſeparated by a dentated furrow; and in ſome, though very few 
”"=_ by a rib, or riſing circle. This is a very puzzling circum- 

nce in the diſtinction of the ſhell, bringing it to a near alliance 
with the v9/ure : but, in this cafe, the point of the ſhell muſt be re- 
garded, which in the cylindrus is always obtuſe, but in the volta 
always pointed, See Plate 75. 

CYLISTICI, in antiquity, is ſynonymous with the pancratiaſte ; 
becauſe when the weaker found himſelf ſore preſſed by his adverſary, 


he fell down and fought, rolling on the ground; the word #uMu 


ſignifying to roll, or tumble. 

CYLLOSIS, CYLLUM, from u, lame, is uſed to ſignify 

a leg put out of joint, externally; alſo one that is lame and 

crooked. 

CYMA, in botany, the tender ſtalk which herbs ſend forth in 

= beginning of the ſpring, particularly thoſe of the cabbage- 
ind. | 

CYMATITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers 
to a ſpecies of aſtraites, the lineations of which are indented, and re- 

reſent waves. 

CYMATIUM, or Cin, a member or moulding of the cor- 
niche, the profile of which is waved, that is, concave at top, and 

onvex at bottom. Sce Syſtem of ARCHITECTURE. 

CymarTium, Tuſcan, conſiſts of an ovolo, or quarter-round. Phi- 
lander makes two Doric cymatiums, of which this is dne. Baldus 
calls this the Leſbian aſtragal. ' 

CyYMATIUM, Doric, is a cavetto, or a cavity leſs than a ſemi- 
circle, having it's projecture ſubduple to it's height. See Syſtem 
of ARCHITECTURE, p. 161, and Plate 57, fi. 8. 

CyMATIUM, Leſbian, according to Vitruvius, is what our ar- 
chites otherwiſe call talon, viz. a concavo-convex member, having 
it's projecture ſubduple to it's height. | 

CY BAL, uu a muſical inſtrument in uſe among the 
ancients. The cymbal was round, made of braſs, like our kettle- 
drums, and, as ſome think, in their form, but ſmaller, and of dit- 
ferent uſe. | 

Caſſiodorus calls it acetabulum, 1. e. a hollow piece, the name of 
a cup, or cavity of a bone, wherein another is lodged or articulated. 

Authors compare cymbals to the lips, becauſe they formed ſounds 
by preſſing and ſtriking one againſt another, whence they muſt have 
been compoſed of two ſeveral parts. Ovid gives cymba/s the epithet 
of genialia, becauſe they were uſed at weddings and on other joyful 


occaſions. The Jews had their cymbals, which they called O >vbL, 
or YH; or, at leaſt, inſtruments which tranſlators render 
mbals ; but as to their matter and form, critics are ſtill in the dark. 
he modern cymbal is a mean inſtrument, chiefly in uſe among va- 


grants, gypiics, &c. 
CYMBARIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia 
claſs, the corolla of which conliſts of a ſingle petal ; the tube is ob- 
long and ventricoſe ; the limb ringent ; the upper lip divided into 
two reflex and obtuſe ſegments ; the lower lip into three obtuſe ſeg- 
ments; the front is a roundith capſule, containing one cell, and kf - 
vided by two valves; the ſeeds are numerous, ſmooth, and angular. 
CYMBIFORME oc, a bone otherwiſe called naviculare. 
CYMBIUM, a name ſometimes applied to the GONDOLA-ſbell, 


of the genus of the concha glabaſa, or dolium, and there are ſeveral 
ſpecies of it. | 


CYMENE, in botany, a name given by the ancient Greeks to 


a plant called by us dyers weed, with which they uſed to dye woollen 
things yellow. 

CYMINALIS, in botany, the ſame with the gentian, a plant 
whoſe root is the fine bitter drug of that name, 

CYNAPIUM, in botany, the leſſer hemlock, or fool's parſley. 

CYNANCHE, an inflammation of the inner muſcles of the 


larynx, accompanied with a difficulty of breathin Pee 
. . . . 8 and a Cont; 

vole. wes ſo called, becauſe trequently incident to From pr 
CYNANTHEMIS, in botany, a name gi 

to a _ wtida, or ſtinking Ma AE: Oe by ſome authors 

ANTHROPIA, in medicine, the diſtem 

the bite of a mad dig, wherein the patient avoids the le 2 

thing that is bright, and dreads the water ſo much, that he oo Every 

at the ſight or even the-remembrance of it. See HYDRO eve 
CYNARA, a kind or thiſtle nearly alſied to the PX wv any 

which the ancient Greeks ate the young and blanched obe, of 


do the 1 N ltalks, as we 
CYNEGETICS, (from uuvwyyo:, huntſman, of 
I lead out,) books treating of the art of — wan, dog, and «Yu, 


CYNICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who 
upon their contempt of riches — fate. arts and es * * 
* in ſhort, except virtue or morality, e 
The Cynic philoſophers owe their origin and inſti 
| tiſthenes of Athens, a diſciple of Socrates, who, 

what uſe his philoſopliy had been to him, replied, © It cnavles 
to live with myſelf.” Diogenes was the molt famous of his diſc. 
ples, in whole life the ſyſtem of this philsſophy appears in it's nary 
eſt perfection: he led a moſt wretched life, a tub aving ſery * 
for a lodging, which he rolled before him, wherever he went: — 
he was, nevertheleſs, not the more humble on account of his ra a 
cloak, bag, and tub; for, one day, entering Plato's houſe, wh 
there was a ſplendid entertainment there, for ſeveral perſons of ai. 
tinction, he jumped up upon a very rich conch, in all his dirt fa f 
ing,“ 1 trample on the pride of Plato.“ *« Yes (replied Plato, but 
with greater pride, Diogenes.” He had the utmoſt contempt for 
all the human race, for he walked the ſtreets of Athens, at —— 
day, with a lighted lantern in his hand, telling the people, « He 
was in ſcarch of a man.” Amongſt many excellent maxims of mo- 
rality, he held ſome very pernicious opinions; for he uſed to (a 
that the uninterrupted good fortune of Harpalus, who men 
3 for a thief and a robber, was a teſtimony againſt the — 

e regarded chaſtity and modeſty as weakneſſes; hence Laertius 
obſerves of him, that he did every thing openly, whether it belonged 
to Ceres or Venus, though he adds that Diogenes only ran to an ex- 
ceſs of impudence to put others out of conceit with it: but impu- 
dence was the characteriſtie of theſe philoſophers, who argued, that 
what was right to be done, might be done at all times, and in all 
places. The chief principle of this ſet, in common with the 
ſtoics, was, that we ſhould tollow nature; but they differcd from the 
ſtoics in their explanation of that maxim, the cynics being of opi- 
nion that a man followed nature, who gratified his natural moticas 


and appetites ; while the ſtoics underſtood right reaſon, by the word 
nature. | 


Cynic ſpaſm, ſpaſmus CVxNIcus, a ſort of convulſion, whereby 
the patient is brought to imitate the geſtures, ſnarlings, howlings, 
&c. of a dog. See SPASM, 

Dr. Freiud gives us an account of a very extraordinary ſpaſmus of 
this kind, wherewith two families, at Blackthora in Oxfordihire, 
were ſeized. 

The novelty of the thing drew abundance of viftors to the vile 
lage, and among the reſt Dr. Willis; who, a good while before he 
reached the place, heard a terrible noiſe of barking and howling: 
upon his entering the houſe, he was immediately laluted by hve girls, 
bawling, and 2n{wering each other by turns, with violent motions 
of the head. In their face there was no convulſion ſeen, beſide - 
nic diſtortions, and oſcillations of the mouth: their pulſe was pretty 
regular ; their noiſe was rather like that of the howling, than of the 
barking of dogs ; though it's returns were more frequent, with deep 
ſighings between. 

The ſpaſmus had ſeized them all equally : whereof the youngeſt 
was but fix, and the eldeſt fifteen years of age. 

The only ſymptom of it's approach, was a ſwelling of the ſto- 
mach ; which ing gradually up the throat, ſet the muſcles of the 
larynx and the head upon their uſual convulſions : this riſing was a 
certain ſymptom of an approaching paroxyſm in them all; and if 
they endeavoured to (top it, it burſt out with the greater violence, 
and held the longer. 

CYNIPS, in zoology, a genus of four-winged inſeQs of the ). 
menaptera order, without a proboſcis, and with a ſpiral ſting, mot 
commonly concealed. 

CYNOCEPHALUS, (from uvuv, deg, and ue N, head,) in Zoo- 
loch the name of one of the genera of monkeys which have a long 
noſe, and reſemble a dog about the head. heſe have all tails, 
ſome longer, ſome ſhorter, and are what we call in Engliſh þab-ons. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of theſe, ſome of which are very large. 

CYNODESMUS, or CyNnoODESMION, among anatomilts, the 
_ or ligament, which ties the prepuce of the yard to the nut or 

ans. 
: CYNOGLOSSI radix, haund's-tengue rot, in the materia me. 
dica, is emollient, anodyne, and narcotic ; it is alſo gently aſtrin- 
gent, and is eſteemed a good medicine in catarrhs, diarrhæas, dyſen- 
teries, and hæmorrhages of all kinds; alſo in the fur albus, an 
gonorrhcea. | 9 

CYNOGLOSSUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh common in 
the Mediterranean ſea, and brought to market at Rome, Venice, 
and elſewhere. It much reſembles the ſoal-fiſh, but is a worle f 
for the table. : 1 

CYNOGLUCOS, from vw, dg, and Au4ce, 49, in on 
hiſtory, a name given by the ancient writers to a creature which * 
the ſhape partly of a dog, and partly of a wolf, aud was generate”, 
according to their accounts, by a mixture of thoſe two pores 
animals in copulation, as the L6OCROCOTTA was, between * 


| hyzna and lioneſs. CYNOMITRA, 


tution to An- 
being aſked of 
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CYNOMITRA, in botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 
laſs of plants; the cup of which 1s four-leaved, and the fruit a 
ficthy nated od, containing a lingle ſeed, 


CYNOMO LUM, from wev, dog, and hope, fruit, in botany, 


es ; a genus of the manzecra monandria claſs, the flower 
. the ſemale floſcules being mixed with the 
5 le ones on ſome plants, and ſcarce removed from them, and nei- 
ot of them having any corolla; the fruit is naked, and the ſeed 
ſingle and roundiſh. 2 i | 

CYNOPHONTIS, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved in the dog- 
days at Argos, and ſo called 2T5 72; uv; Doverv, 1. e. from killing 
2 ; becauſe it was uſual on this day to kill all the dogs they met 
O NOREXY, or CVYNODES OREx1s, an immoderate appetite 
to the degree of a diſeaſe ; called alſo fames canina, and BULIMY. 

CYNORRHODON, in botany, the 4og-ry/e, as the Greek term 
ſignifies 3 the common wild briar, or wild white roſe, ſo common in 

1 does, 
„ YNOSBATOS, from uv», and Faro, buſh,) in botany, a word 
uſed as the name of different ſhrubs by different authors. It is now 
nerally uſed as the name of the wild, or dog-roſe ; but ſome authors 
= applied it to the =” bramble ; others to the oxycanthus, 

d others to the CAPER-01/Þ. i : 
The froit of the wild roſe is the hip, uſed in conſerve, and ſaid to 
be good in diforders of the breaſt, &c, 

CYNOSPASTOS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the gurden prony. = SU e 

CYNOSURA, in aſtronomy, a denomination given by the 
Greeks to URSA minor, or the little bear. 

The word is formed of yuuvozzpe, q. d. the dog's tail. . 

This is the conſtellation next our pole, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars ; 
four whereof are diſpoſed like the four wheels of a chariot ; and three 
lengthways, repreſenting the beam. The pole takes it's name ſep- 
tentrimmalis from theſe ſeven ſtars. f 

CYNOSURUS, dog's-tail graſs, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of two valves; the exterior concave, longer, 
and ariſtated ; the interior, plane, without any ariſta : the corolla 
ſurrounds the ſeed, which ts ſingle, of an oblong figure, and pointed 
at each end. 

CYNTHIUS, and CynTHIA, in mythology, ſurnames of 
Apollo and Diana; derived from Cynthia, a mountain ſo called in 
the middle of the iſland of Delos. ; 

CYNOZOLOS, a name given by ſome old Greek and Latin 
writers to the black camæleon * a poiſonous yn ö * ne- 
ceſſary to be perſectly diſtinguiſhed from the plant called the white 
— thiſtle, a fate and — plant. N 

CYON, among gardeners, a graft, {prig, or ſucker. 

CYPERUS, in botany, a genus of the friandria N claſs 
of plants, having no corolla, nor any pericarpium ; the ſeed is tri- 

uetrous or three-cornered, and ſingle, having no villi or hairs. See 

late 45, Claſs 15. 

The roots of this plant are carminative and attenuant : they pro- 
mote the menſes, and are good in all chronic caſes, ariſing from 
22 of the viſcera. They are taken in powder, or de- 
coction. ; 

The Indian round cyperus is a knobbed root, full of ſmall ſpecks 
51 ee brown on the outſide, and greyiſh within, of a ficht. 

weet ſmell, and of an acrid taſte. The lon erus is an oblon 
root, covered with a great number of fibres, 233 broke, of - 
_ 2 2 _ - ay bright grey hor wins of an acrid 
agreeable ſmell, when freſh and good. 

CYPHT, in the materia medica of the Arabians, certain aromatic 
8 or perfumes, compoſed of raiſins, turpentine, myrrh, 
4 cluum, ſpica nardi, caſſia, 8 &c. tempered with honey and 

ome wine; of uſe againſt poifons, defluxions, &c. and formerly 

3 the E mom prieſts to anoint and ſweeten their gods with, 
in order to make them grant their requeſts. 

e a >" heap an incurvation of the ſpine, forming 
a crookedneſs of the back. 

CHN, an inſtrument of puniſhment uſed by the Athenians; 
It was made of wood; and was thus called, becauſe it conſtrained 
the criminal, who was Js by it, to bow down his head. 
. antiquity, Row 3 2 
, crooked; a kind of torture, or puniſhment, inflicted by the 
ancients. It is ſaid to conſiſt in ſmearing the body over with honey; 
and th ieh hi 
ray us expoſing the party, with his hands tied, to the warm ſun, 
o invite the flies and other inſects to perſecute him. 

2 REA, in conchyliology, a genus of ſnail-ſhells, compre- 
8 ene 1 _ A. ey are of an oval contorted 
zitudinal aperture. | 

CYPRESS-TREE” e — of plants ranged by Lin- 
nus among the monoccia onadelphia, and of which he reckons but 

ree ſpecies. 1. Cypreſs with imbricated leaves and quadrangular 

ranches, or the common 8 2. Cypreſs with leaves on 
8 2 commonly called deciduous cypreſs. 3. Cy- 

1 mbricated leaves, and branches ſtanding two ways. : 
ke ree is found in moſt of our old gardens ; but at preſent is 
, ; garcked than it really deſerves. It adds a conſiderable beauty 

9 wüderneſſes, and clumps of evergreens. The calyx of the male 
3 is a ſquama of an amentum : the antherz, being four in 
. * are ſeſſile, and have no filaments: in the female flower, 
= 1 X contains two, and is a ſquama of a ſtrobilus: it has no 
peri a, there are hollowed points in the place of ſtyles: there is no 
ee the fruit is a ſubgloboſe cone, ſhut up, opening with 


ing and pointed ſquamas; under which is contained the ſced, 
$0 angular, acuminated, ſmall nt. 
il the ſpecies are propagatcd from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 


” 
7 


early in the ſpring on a bed of warm, dry, ſandy earth, whi h nould 
be levelled very Lek. If the weather proves warm aud dry, it 
will be proper to water the bed, tak'ng care not to waſh the ſeeds 
out of the ground. In about a month's time, the plants will appear 
above ground, when they ſhould be kept clear from weeds. 

After remaining two years in this bed, they may be tranſplanted 
into a nurſery ; the beſt ſeaſon for removing them is in April, on a 
cloudy day that ſeems to threaten rain ; and in taking them out of 
the ſeed bed, the roots ſhould be preſerved intire, with a ball of earth 
to each plant. When they have been three or four years in the nur- 
ſery, they may be planted out where they are to remain; and if de- 
ſigned for timber, the diſtance of eighteen or twenty feet ſhould be 
allowed every way round them. They muſt be well watered at firſt 
to ſettle the earth to their roots, which ought to be frequently re- 
peated, if the weather proves dry. 

The firſt ſpecies rel] ane produces good ſeeds in this country ; the 
cones ſhould therefore be brought over intire from the places where 
it is a native, and the ſeeds taken out juſt before they are ſown, 
The deit method of getting the ſeeds out is to expoſe the cones to a 
gentle heat, which wall make them open and emit their ſeeds. 

Cyreness, ſummer, or Belvidere, a ſpecies of the gooſe-foot, or 
wild orach, 

This is a moſt beautiful plant; it grows very cloſe and thick, 
and in as regular a pyramid as if cut by art. It has, at firſt, greatly 
the appearance of the cypreſs-tree, but the leaves are of lively, and 
more elegant wary 

The ſeeds thould be ſown in autumn; in ſpring, when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into pots of good earth, 
and well watered in dry weather: theſe plants make a handſome 
1 when placed among others to adorn court- yards, &c. 
till their ſeeds begin to ſwell and grow heavy, which weigh down 
and diſplace their branches ; the pots ſhould then be removed into a 
retired part of the garden to perfect their ſeeds ; which if permitted 
to fall upon the ground, will come up the next ſpring ; and no far- 
ther trouble is required in the culture, than to tranſplant them where 
they are intended to grow. 


his tree is alſo recommended by many for purifying the air, and 
relieving weak lungs. 

The timber of this tree is ſaid to reſiſt the worm, moth, and all 
utrefaction, and is ſaid to laſt many hundred years. The doors of 
t. Peter's church at Rome were — of this material, which 

laſted from Conſtantine the Great to pope Eugenius the Fourth's 
time, which was eleven hundred years, and were then ſound and 
intire, when the pope would needs change them for gates of braſs. 
The coffins were made of this timber, in which, Thucydides tells 
us, the Athenians uſed to bury their heroes; and the muminy-cheſts, 
brought with thoſe condited bodies out of Egypt, are many of them 
of this wood. 


CYPRIANUS, in ichthyology, a name applicd by ſeveral Greek 
authors to the carp and cyprinus. 


CYPRINI, in mythology, a ſurname of Venus, becauſe the iſland 
of Cyprus was conſecrated to her. 

CYPRINUS, in ichthyology, a very comprehenſive genus of 
fiſhes of the order of the malacoplerygii, the characters of which are: 
the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains three ſmall bones; 
the mouth is toothleſs, except that towards the orifice of the ſtomach 
there are two ſerrated bones, which ſerve inſtead of teeth. Artedi 
enumerates nineteen ſpecies, among which are the barbel, bleak, 
bream, carp, chub, gudgeon, roach, and tench. 

CYPRINUS /atus, the broad carp, or common bream. 


CYPRIPEDIUM, in botany, lady's flipper, a genus of the gy- 


nandria diandria claſs, the flower of which conſiſts of four or five 
very long, ere, and narrow petals ; the fruit is an oval, unilocular 
2 containing a great number of minute ſceds. There are two 
cies. 
" CYPRIUS lapis, a kind of adamant brought from Cyprus, with 
which the ancients uſed to perforate other gems, 

CYPRUS, an order of knights, called allo knights of ſilence, and 
knights of the ſword ; inſtituted by Guy de Luſignan, king of Cy- 
prus, in 1192. | 
The delign of the inſtitution was, to oppoſe the inroads and 
irruptions of the infidels in that iſland : accordingly, their motto 
wy e regni. | 

YPRUS bird, in zoology, a common name for the atricapilla, or 
black cap, a very ſmall bird, well known in England, and much 
more plentiful in the iſland of Cyprus, where it is eſteemed a very 
delicate bird at table. 

CyyRUs wad, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the roſe-wood, becauſe much of it is brought from the iſland 
of Cyprus. | 


CYRBASIA, pH,, among the Greeks, a kind of caps with 


high tops, in form of a cone. which were worn by the prieſts. 

CYRENAICI, a ſect of ancient philoſophers ; ſo called from 
their chief, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of Socrates. Sce So- 
CRATIC. 

Their leading tenet was, that man is born for pleaſure ; and that 
virtue is only ſo far laudable, as it conduces thereto. . By pleature, 
they meant, not only a privation of pain, and a tranquillity of mind, 
like what Epicurus taught ; but an 1 of all the politive 

leaſures both of the mind and the ſenſes, eſpecially the laſt. See 

PICUREAN. 

CYRILLA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs, 
with an acute petal inſerted in the receptacle; a double-celled cap- 
ſule, and a bifid, permanent ſtyle. 

CYROCEPHALUS, in botany, the name 2 by ſome authors 
to the antirrhinum, the calves ſnout, or SNAP. ragen. 


CYRTOMA, a bunch, curvity, or gibboſity of the back. 
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CYST, in ſurgery, the bag, or membrane, in which an encyſted 
tumor of the ſteatomatous, atheromatous, or ſarcomatous kind, is 
included. In extirpating theſe tumors, if, by neglect, or accident, 
the cy/t, or any conſiderable part of it be left behind, the tumor will 
not fail to return. Indeed; if the tumor be a ſcirrhus, the con- 
tents are hard enough to make a clear extirpation of it, notwithſtand- 
ing it's including coats be wounded : but when the matter of the 
tumor is ſoft, or fluid, by it's eſcaping the tumor will become 
flaccid ; ſo that it will be hardly poſſible to make a clear extirpation 
of the cy/?, without leaving ſome fragments of it behind, which 
muſt, in that caſe, be brought away afterwards by ſuppuratives, di- 
geſtives, and a proper treatment; and when the finus is, by this 
means, cleared, the wound may be ſafely healed, without any dan- 
ger of the return of the complaint. 

CYST-HEPATIC d, a canal, by which the porus bilarius diſ- 
charges a part of it's bile into the gall-bladder. 

It was firſt deſcribed dy Dr. Gliſſon, and long afterwards preten- 
ded to be diſcovered by M. Perrault. | 
Verheyen, from the courſe of the bile, inverts the name, and 

more d rly calls it Hepaticyſticus. 
2 * © STIC, an epithet given to two arteries, and two veins open- 
ing into the gall-bladder. | 

The cy/tic arteries, cyſtic gamellæ, are two branches from the cœ- 
liac, beſtowed on the gall-bladder, and bringing blood to the ſame. 
The cyſtic veins return the remains of this blood into the vena porta. 
CysT1cs, denote medicines againſt diſtempers of the bladder. 


Cvsric bile, one of the two kinds of bile, being diſtinguiſhed into 


the cy/tic and hepatic bile. See the article BILE. 

The cyſtie bile is very bitter, thicker, and more coloured than the 
hepatic. 5 

CYSTICUS ductus, or meatus, a biliary duct, about the bigneſs 
of a gooſe's quill ; joined to the meatus hepaticus, at about two inches 
diſtance from the gall-bladder ; the two together forming the duc7us 

communis. 

CYSTIS, in botany, a name by which many authors have called 
the allelengi, or winter cherry. It had this name cy/tis from the re- 
markable character of it's fruit being contained in a ſkinny bladder, 
or bag. It was generally, however, called halicaccabum. 

CysT1s, the ſame with veſica, or BLADDER. 

The word is 4vci, which ſignifies the fame, 

CysrT1s choledocha, the fame with felliculus, or VESICULA fellis. 

CYSTOTOMY, in ſurgery, the art of opening encyſted tu- 
mours, or cutting the bag in which any morbid matter is contained ; 
- alſo denotes a cutting of the bladder in the operation of the 

one. 

CYTHEREA, in mythology, the ſurname of Venus, ſo called 
from Cythera, at preſent Cerigo, an ifland oppoſite to Crete, where 
ſhe had a temple, eſteemed the moſt ancient in Greece, and on the 
ſhores of which the was believed to be borne by the Zephyrs, fur- 
rounded by the Loves, the Tritons, and Nereides, reclining in a lan- 
guiſhing poſture, in a ſea-ſhell. They give the name of Cythertades 
to the Graces which attended her on the thore without quitting her, 
except on thoſe occalions, when ſhe rather choſe to be waited on by 
the Pleaſures. 

CYTHINON, in botany, a name given by the ancient Grecks 
to the yellow wood, called allo thapſum and chryſoxylon, a wood uſed 


in dying cloths, &c. 
= CYTINUS, in botany, a genus of the gynandria dadecandria claſs ; 


the calyx is parted into four ſegments ; there is no corolla; with 


22 ſeſſile antheræ, and an eight-celled berry, incloſing many 
eds. 

Cvrixus alſo ſignifies the flower of the true pomgranate; but 
ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the cups of flowers which expand 
after the ſame manner; they are alſo termed cytiniforme. 

CYTISUS, long ſfiked, laburnum, in botany. Though all the 
ſpecies of this genus are an ornament to our gardens, this from it's 
ſingular beauty claims the pre-eminence. The root is woody, 
blackiſh, ſpreading, and dung with a few ſtrong fibres. The ſtem 
is woody, about an inch in diameter, five feet high, and naturally 
ſpreading into many branches ; and if rightly trained, it makes a 
good head, and an elegant figure. The bark is brown, the young 
ſhoots are green, with a tinge of reddiſh : and towards the top they 
have a ſilken down. The leaves ſtand three upon each foot-ſtalk, 
except that at the ſummits of the branches, near the ſpikes of 


flowers, there e are a few ſingle ones, flight, and imperfect, 


and with ſcarce any foot-ſtalks. The ſtalks of the others are tinged 
with brown, where they join the branch; the ſeparate leaves are 
of a figure approaching to the oval, but too long for that name, 
and they have a ſtrong browniſh middle rib. Their colour is a 
deep dutky green upon the upper fide, and they are hairy and pale 
underneath ; the flowers are extremely conſpicuous and beautitul ; 
when the ſhrub is well mages, they terminate all the branches, 
and the whole head appears of gold ; they are arranged in very long 
upright ſpikes, and their colour is the moſt glorious yellow that 
can be conceived ; _ are not ſmall in themſelves, and in the 
ſpike are very noble ; they ſtand cloſe, crowding one another, and 
open in a n ere 

The ſceds ſhoot freely, and being a native of Europe, it bears 
our winters. It requires moderate waterings, and the ſoil freſh 
paſture- ground. 

CrrTisUs Alpinus, alſo called laburnum, bean trefoil-tree. The 
leaves are ſaid to cool and diſcuſs; a decoction of them is diu- 
retic. 

CYZICENS, CVZIcExNA, among the ancient Greeks, were a 
fort of magnificent banqueting-houſes, always looking towards the 
north, and uſually opening upon gardens, 

They had their name from Cyzicus, a city very conſiderable for 
the grandeur of it's buildings; ſituate in an ifland of Myſia, bearing 


* 


the ſame name. Theſe cyzicens were am I 
triclinia and cenarula were among the 8 a Cocks 
CYZICENUS, in medicine, the name of 
Galen, and commended for ulcers and w 
| FCYZICUM 
UM marmor, a ſpecies of marble {; F 
at 4 the 4 uſe made of it by a ſtatuary called Cys 1 
white, with fine narrow veins of black, and as 
NESIUM marmor. EC PROCON. 
CZAR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand. 
are now ſtyled, emperors of Ruſſia. The a 
The natives pronounce it Zar, or zaar ; and this b 
from Cæſar, emperor ; from ſome fanſied relation t 
emperors ; on account of which, they alſo bea 
bol of their empire. 12 0 he eagle as a ſym. 
The firſt who bore the title of czar, was Baſil, ſon of 
who freed his country from it's ſubjection to the Tartars 
year 1470. ; 
M. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the maj 
| Fonning, obſerves, that the Ruſſian princes never bore the nam 
till their people had embraced the Greek faith : before that ti dork 
ſays, they were called konger, KING, — 
| CZEMER, in medicine, a name given by the people of Hun. 
to à very troubleſome 


hat the 


a plaiſter deſcr 
ounds of the 2 


y corruption 
0 the Roman 


Baſilides, 
about the 


eſly of the name 


ry, and ſome of the neighbouring nations, 
iſtemperature of the wriſts, and lower part of the arms, to which, 
the people of this part of the world are very ſubject. It conſiſt - 
a tumour not hard, but very painful to the touch. The general ** 
thod of cure is, by giving firſt a ſtrong emetic, and then confini — 
the patient to his bed, and to the uſe of ſudorifics, which in f. * 
days carry it off. oy 
——ao——_— — — } — — 


At the Concluſion of the Firſt Volume of this Wo : 
and Publiſher my their warmeſt reread, 9 
merous Subſcribers and Contributers to the Mort, for that diſtin. 

uiſhed Encouragement and Support which - they have 4 
They beg Leave ts aſſure the Public at large, that, having the m 
liberal and extended Aſſiſtance from Gentlemen of the prefoundst 
Capacity, Learning, and Skill in the various Arts and Sciences he 
ſubſequent Volumes ti be uniformly completed in the moſt co 8 
and ſatisſactory Manner; and though the firſt Volume, 12 * 
ftretches a little farther than was expected, yet, when it is confidered 
what a vaſt Number of important Subjects are brought forward nb 
the Letters A, B, and C, particularly under the latter, it muſt be 
allowed, that this Part of the [Mort is treated in a far more judicious 
and defirable Manner, than any other Dictionary of Science kat. 
ever, It is ts be remarked, that every Thin important, uſeful, and 
entertaining in thoſe voluminous and expenſive Works, Chambers's 
Cyclopædia, and the Encyclopædia Britannica, &c. together with « 
valt Variety of new Matter incorporated under proper Heads, will le 
ingrafied into this new Publication; omitting Nothing whatever but 

obſolete Phraſes, uncertain Hypotheſes, old and rejected Theories, 
uſeleſs Words, and ſuch Abſurdities as are only calculated 13 miſlead 
and perplex ſuch as are enquiring after genuine fd aro IWith Re- 
ſpect to the Arrangement of our Materials, in deviating from the Plans 
4 other Dictionaries and Works of the Kind, alphabetical and 
yſtematical, we have conſulted the mt judicious literary Cha- 
raters, as well as collected the Opinions of many of our numerius 
Subſcribers and the Public at large. Me therefore flatter aurſelve, 
that our Plan and the infinite Pains taken in compsſing this Wart 
will tamp a ſuperior Value an our Labours, which the Iorid will view 
as a valuable Acquiſition 4 Literature. 

The Liberality of the Publiſher and Proprietor in affirding the 
Public Three whole Sheets of Letter-Preſs (in ſuch a large and un- 
common Size) every Week, very fortunately enables the Authors /s 
comprehend nearly double the Quantity of uſeful Matter given i a 
other Work f the Kind, printed on a ſmaller Scale. This Circum- 
ſtance, together with his giving ſuch a Profuſion of elegant Copper- 
Plates {the Subjects of which are 1 ſelected fram the maſt relpec- 
table Authorities) ui, however, ſo inhance the Expence of executing the 
Work, that, we are bold to ſay, at the Completion of the Whole, 
the Proprietor will find himſelf a Loſer by the Undertaking, ustwith- 
ftanding it's extenſive Sale. 

But our Subſcribers may be aſſured, that Mr. Hogg, in Gratitude 
for the unbounded Encouragement he has received from the Public, 1s 
determined to ſacrifice every other Cinſideration, and will ſpare n Pawns 
nor any Expence whatever o make the preſent Work the nj 
Complete DICTIONARY of Ax Ts and SCIENCES ever preſented 
to the World. ' 

Fir Myſelf, and the «ther Authors, Editors, Compilers, aud 
Aſſiſtants in this laberious Work, I have the Honour ts be 

| The Public's much obliged, 


J 


And very humble Servant, 


G. S. HOWARD. 


(7 In Order to preſerve Uniformity and Beauty of Printing 
throughout the Whole of this Work, Mr. HoGG has, agreeable 7 his 
Promile in the original Propoſals, commenced the Second Volume with 
entire new Types, caſt on Purpoſe by the very ingent9us Mr. Fry. Nor 
has he ſpared a very conſiderable Expence in retaining Mr. NOBLES 
eminent Abilities io produce a moſt elegant Frontiſpiece far the ſecond 
Volume, which, we preſume, merits as much Praiſe as has been be- 
flowed by the Public on the firſt Frontiſpiece. Our Subſcrihers ma 
depend, that na Pains or Expence ſhall be ſpared ts engage Artiits f 
the firſt Reputation 74 farm the "Third" Frontiſpicce in the ſame 
Stile of ſuperior Excellence. Theſe and ether Advantages peculiar 
ts this Wark, ſufficiently evident to our Subſcribers, “ 
great Commendation, and fully eſtabliſh our Claim t9 Supertority 
Competitors in all the Branches , the Arts and Sciences. 
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THE fourth letter in the Engliſh, Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Samaritan; Syrian, Greek, and Latin alpha- 
bets, and the third Engliſh conſonant, anſwering 
to the Hebrew Daleth, and Greek Delta. 

In the Arabian language, there are three D's, 
| the firſt called Da, which is the eighth of the 
twenty-eight letters; the ſecond; called Dh/al, is only ARtinguiſhed 
from the former by having a point added over it; though it's ſound 
hearly reſembles that of the Z; the third; which is their ſeven- 
teenth letter; is called Da; and pronounced like our D, though in 
it's ſorfn it is very like the Arabic Ta, the difference being a point 
added at the top. | 

D is alſo a numeral letter ſignifying five hundred; which ariſes 
hence; that in the Gothic characters the D is half the M, or CI), 
which ſignifies a thouſand; A daſh added over the B, denotes it to 

ſtand for 5000, 

D has various ſignifications, when uſed as an abbreviation : thus, 
D. ſtands for doctor; M. D. doctor of medicine; D. T. doctor of 
theology; D. D. implies. doctor of divinity, or dene dedit ; 
D. D. b. is uſed for dat, dicat, dedicat; and D. D. D. D. for dig- 
num des donum dedit,; 

D, among Roman writers, ſands for divus, decinius, devolus, 
llebut, and diutius: In the Roman epitaphs, D M ſignifies diis 
manibus ; but on other occaſions des magno, or diis magnis ; DN 
denoted dominus naſter, a title confetred on the Roman emperors. 

D is the mark of the cir of Lyons, on the French coins; and 
in the chemical alphabet, D ſignifies vitriol. 

D intimates; in the Italian muſic, that, in thorough baſſes, 
the treble or deſcant ought to play alone; as T ſignifies the tenor; 
and B the baſs. Alſo, in the — Fe muſic, 

DC is a contraction of 4% caps, i; e. from the head or begin- 
ning; which is ordinarily met with at the end of tondeaus, or 
luch airs and tunes as end with the firſt ſtrain; and imply; that 
the ſong is to be begun again; and ended with the firſt part. 

DAB; in ichthyology, a ſmall fiſh of the pleurenefes kind, 
talled by authors the paſſer aſper and limanda. It is a flat make, 
ſuperior in goodneſs to the common plaife, but ſmaller, covered 
with little ſcales; rough at their extremities, and edged as it were 
with little teeth z the eyes ate on the right fide; and are placed very 
clole together. The upper fide is of a browniſh colour, and the 

wer part of the body is white. 5 

The * dah is of a light brown coloitr, ſpotted with yellow; 
the belly is white; and marked with five large duſky ſpots. 

DABAS, the name of cloths and woollen ſtuffs; of the manu- 
facture of Bas, in Languedoc. 

DABUH, a name given by the Arabs to the hyæna: 

DABUIS, a white cotton {tuff made in the Eaſt-Indies. 

PACE, a ſpecies of cyprinus, called by authors leuciſcus nd 

cla; it is very common in our rivers, is longer and more 
our than the roach z has no teeth in it's jaws, but, like the reſt 

Ol the leather-mouthed fiſhes; has them in the throat; there are 
ten rays in the fin beſides the anus: 


4 7 fiſh gives the expert angler great diverſion, pe n will 
q Fra wel '3 but he is more than ordinarily fond of the ſtone- 
„ Or Wia 


pong y fly, which is plentiful in the latter end of April, 
feldom bo 0 e month of May: In warm weather this fiſh very 
car 4 * cs a ily at the top of the water; but at other times 

Rok: og the bait ſunk to within about three inches of the 
this is 3 15 c winter fiſhing for dace requires a very different bait : 
of ih Ln te maggot with a reddith head; whieh is the produce 
an N. 7: e ad is turned up with the 8 in 
earth the ts parcel of theſe put in any vellel, with the 


y were taken | ill k 85 
cellent ait. n in, will keep many months, and ate an ex 


Small dace 


there preſe may be put. into © glaſs jar with freſh water, and 


rved for a long time, if the water be ly changed 
5 ö proper y C ange . 
ö L _ 3 to cat nothing but the animaleula in 
An ey Will grow very tame by degrees, 
WE. 2h K . 
he c LH, in ichthyology, a luna fiſh, a ſpecies of 
„and diltinguithed by the name of cobitis barbatula 


Eultuta, It is a very | 
ry {mall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding two, or at the 
No. 55. Vol. 1 Hips | 1 


| 


utmoſt; three inches in length. It's head is broader and e 
than the reſt of the body; it's back is of a duſky brown, ſpottec 
with black, and it's belly yellow: It has two beards on each ſide 
of the upper jaw; and on the coverings of the gills has, on each 
ſide, two prickles, or a double-pointed ſharp hook; by means.of 
which it moves itſelf about among the ſtones. This «6h loves 
ſhallow waters with a ſtony bottom; and ſpawns in May and 

une. | 
: There is another ſpecies of this fiſh, which has ten beards about 
it's mouth, and otherwiſe reſembles this. There is an opinion 
that they ſwallow little ſtones, and they have hence the German 
name ſignifying ſtone-ſwallowers, or itone-biters. 

DACRYO ES, in medicine, a term applied to ulcers, whict 
are continually yielding a putrid matter. ents 

The word is tormed from Jaygu, tear, and eg; form; denoting 
the ulcers to weep; or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. | 

DACTYL, $Sz4Tva©», dactylus, in ancient poetry, a metrical 
foot; conſiſting of one long and two thort ſyllables, as aπ e; 
and mirmutre. | 

The dachy and ſpondee ate the only feet or meaſures uſed in 


| hexameter verſes; the former being eſteemed more ſprightly, and 


the latter more ſolemn and grave: Accordingly, where great ac- 
tivity is ſignified, we find the dactyls uted with much propriety, as 
in the following verſes of Virgil: 


Duadrupedante putrem ſoutu quatit ungula campum ; and, 
Ferte cito ferrum, date tela, ſcandite muas. 


DACTYLETHRA; a medicine anciently uſed to promote 
vomiting. It is a fort of topical application, deſcribed at large by 
Oribaſius. | 

DACTYLHT; in antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt prieſts 
of the goddeſs Cybele; who were particularly called Dactyli Idæi, 
on account of the goddeſs herſelf, who was ſtyled Cybele Idæa, be- 
cauſe principally honoured on mount Ida, in Phrygia. 

arious authors agree, that they were the firſt who wrought in 
iron; that they had been miniſters of the mother of the gods, or 
Cybele ; and that they dwelt at the foot of mount Ida: and they 
probably derived their knowledge of forging metals from the fuſion 
of minerals at the burning of mount Ida. 

Some authors conjecture, that the Curetes and Corybantes were 
their poſterity. | 

Strabo only gives us the names of four of the Daciyli Idæi, which 
are Salaminus, Damnanæus, Herciiles; and Acmon. | 

DACTYLIC, ſomething that has a relation to dadyls. 

Anciently, there were dachylic, as well as ſpondaic flutes, ibiæ dac- 
tylice. The dafylic flutes contiſted of unequal intervals; as the 
daftylic flute does of rinequal meaſures; 

DacrTyY11c verſes are hexameter verſes, ending in a dattyl inſtead 
of a ſpondee ; as ſpondaic verſes ate thoſe which have a ſpondee in 
the fifth foot inſtead of a dadty!; k 

An inſtance of a da&ylic verſe we have in Virg. En. lib. vi: 33. 


Bis patrie cecidere manus: quin protinis omnia 
Perlegerent ocults— 


MAGE TLIDMIANGT ; a ſort of divination performed by means 
of a ring. | 

The word is compoſed of the Greek Jaurunec, ring, of dur, 
finger ; and Hr ,, divination; | 

Daciylizmancy conſiſted principally in holding a ring, ſuſpended 
by a fine thread, over a coins table, on the edge whereot were 
made divers marks, with the twenty-four letters of the alphabet. 
The ring; in ſhaking, or vibrating over the table, ſtopped over 
certain of the letters, which, being joined together, compoſed the 
anver required. 

DACT Y LONOMY, (from Jaxrbhog, finger, and vouos, law,) the 
art of accounting, or numbering by the fingers. 

The rule is this the left thumb is reckoned tr, the index 2, and 
ſo on to the right thumb, which is the tenth, and of conſequence is 
denoted by the eypher o. N 

DACTYLUS, in ichthyology, the ſolen or razor-fith, 

The ſhell of this creature is not at all luminous, but only it's 

8 C2 : body 


